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INTRODUCTION. 


Bacon  has  truly  defined  the  character  of  Biof^aphy  in  the  quotation  we  have  placed 
oil  the  titlc-pajjc  to  the  present  Work  ;  and  it  may  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  a 
carriul  perusal  of  tlie  lives  of  celel) rat  ed  men  will  not  only  teach  us  to  aspire  to  emulate 
Lhutr  worldly  renown,  Itut  \\  ill  le;,iJ  us  to  what  is  far  more  important,  and  universally 
attainable, — the  at  (juisitiun  ui  moral  excellence.*  Every  man  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  be  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher;  but  every  man  may  be  honest,  benevolent,  and 
humane ;  and  he  who  cannot  fully  compete  with  the  deeply  learned,  may  at  least 
imitate  the  virLuuus  ai»d  good.  Indeed,  had  Biography  no  other  view  than  merely  to 
illustrate  the  lives  and  writings  of  eminent  men,  its  study  would  still  be  both  useful 
and  agreeable;  but  it  aims  at  a  far  higher  and  nobler  object.  It  presents  us  with  a 
variety  of  events,  which,  like  the  experimental  data  furnished  by  the  natural  philoso- 
pher, may  become  the  materials  from  which  general  truths  and  principlcii  may  be 
drawn.  In  short,  by  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  human  nature, — by  exciting  an 
honourable  emulation, — by  correcting  our  prejudice and  sho^nng  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  religion  on  the  actions  of  the  truly  wise  and  good,  Biography  attains  the  rank 
of  a  science  admirably  dtted  to  raise  man  in  the  scale  of  creation. 

But  Biography  loses  much  of  its  value  when  it  is  not  borne  in  mind  that  its  various 
branches  should  be  both  written  and  studied  with  reference  to  their  i)eculiar  charac- 
teristics. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  the  lives  of  literary  men,  to 
which  wc  have  peculiarly  attended  in  the  present  Work,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
whilst  some  men  are  of  importance  to  society  by  their  actions,  others  are  so  by  their 
sentiments,  and  their  willingness  and  power  to  promulgate  them.  The  li\  (  s  of  the  for- 
mer are,  chiefly,  written  records  of  the  events  which  were  brought  about  oi  m  odified 
by  their  interposition.  Such  are  the  memoirs  of  statesmen,  of  warriors,  and  trawllers. 
Their  history  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  country  in  winch  their  deeds, 
*' for  good  or  evil,"  have  been  done.  They  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  stream  of  life 
that  is  Tlttbly  depicted  by  ihe  land-marks  around  them.  But  the  action «i  of  men  s 
lives  of  ft  more  purely  inteltectnal  character,  are  like  the  breathing  of  a  gale  pressing 
and  agitating  the  waters  of  existence,— it  is  tme,  sikntly  and  invisibly, — but  they 
leave  fheir  record  through  all  times. 

•  "  Cio^aphy  may  T>c  sa'ul  to  njipronoh,  and  eren  to  touch,  follow,  obserre,  and  s«e  the  individuals  in  all 
places  and  in  everj  instant  of  their  lives,  offering  eiamples  profitable  to  all  men  and  in  all  eondttfamSf  and 
fvTBishing  to  th«  mormliat  matter  for  profouod  meditation."— Bacon. 
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INTKODUCTION. 


In  the  lives  therefore  of  literary  men»  we  are  not  dlen  to  expect  evmts  or  action* 
that  nay  startle  ns  with  r^erenoe  to  thdr  direct  wozldly  oonseqneneesy  Init 
nidi  as  may  show  the  influenee  which  the  changing  circamatances  of  eadstenoe  have 
upon  superior  minds.  Regarded  in  this  Hght»  the  lives  of  men  of  genius  are  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction.  Thdr  virtues  have  an  ennobling  influence  on  all 
who  come  within  thdr  influenoey  whilst  their  errors  are  strikingly  visible  when 
set  off  by  the  bright  dear  light  of  tiidr  published  opimons.  We  have  thu8»  too,  often 
been  enabled  to  bring  before  the  reader  povtrsitures  of  the  sublimest  ofegects  whidi  can 
ei^sge  the  attention  of  a  human  being,  for  a  human  spirit  endowed  with  the  light  ef 
thought,  so  strong  and  intense  tiiat  it  commands  <»thers  by  a  sort  of  natursl  dominion^ 
is  the  zepKsentative  of  humsnity  in  its  hi^iest  degree  of  present  perfection.  To  be 
enabled  to  see  its  operations  in  its  own  lugfa  regions  of  imsginslaon»  and  guided  by  rea- 
sott)  devates  us  by  its  example,  and  does,  in  an  intdlectoal  point  of  view,  what  the  eon- 
tem|datioa  of  great  mord  virtue  does  in  refining  our  mere  earthly  fedii^  Our  aSeo- 
tions  are  engsged  in  the  one  case,  and  our  sympathies  have  the  foro90f  a  new  mord 
obligation.  In  the  other,  the  mind  sees  the  capabilities  of  its  nature,  and,  seeing  them,  ' 
learns  to  admire  and  endeavours  to  imitste  the  best  and  greatest  of  its  vpeaem. 

linth  this  view,  we  have,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  diarsctert 
of  litersiy  men  by  a  reforence  to  their  works,*-thus  providing  the  resder  with  data  to 
fonn  his  own  judgment  of  die  merits  of  the  individnd  under  consideralion,  and  pro- 
viding amentd  and  bodily  portrdture  on  the  same  page. 
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JAMKS  I — Tlie  history  of  the  Scottisli  sovereigns 
who  bore  this  name  will  be  found  in  a  lubacqnent 
page,  and  it  mty  be  enough  to  state  diat  h«  «m  die 
sixth  monarch  of  that  name  who  swayed  the  sceptre 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  island,  before  he  was 
called  to  tftt  EngUih  throne.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scotland,  bv  her  cousin  Henry  Lord 
Damley,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  caBtle,  in  June 
1566,  at  the  unfortunate  period  when  his  mother  was 
at  variance  with  her  husband*  and  had  b^nm  to  fix 
beraflbetioiwoiitiieeiriof  Bothwdl.  Intneitormy 
and  disgraceful  times  which  followed,  the  infant 

£rince  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of 
far ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Mary  being  forced  to 
resign  the  throne,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  atStirling, 
and  from  that  time  ail  public  acts  ran  in  his  name. 
His  childhood  was  passed  in  civil  wars  under  the  re- 
fpnan  of  Murrw,  iim,  and  Morton,  during  which 
tnne  he  vended  m  Stnliiig^  eaetle  under  the  tnition 
of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  His  progress  in  school- 
learning  was  rapid ;  but  as  his  character  opened,  an 
instability  and  weakness  of  temper  became  manifest, 
whicli  indicated,  what  in  the  sequel  proved  to  be  the 
ca^e,  that  he  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  flatterers, 
and  hie  noffa  be  marked  hj  injudicious  favouritism. 
Ttota  the  first  too,  he  aeeme  to  have  imbibed  those 
ariiitnnr  notions  of  the  ro^  andiority  and  divine 
lj|^t  which  proved  so  injurious  to  his  posterity. 
Some  injudicious  measnres,  in  the  spirit  of  these 
opinions,  early  oroduced  a  eonainraqr  of  hie  nobles 
against  him,  wno  in  1582  took  possession  of  his 
person  at  Ruthven  castle.  A  new  confederacy,  how- 
ever, effected  his  liberation,  and  he  again  put  himself 
under  the  direction  of  his  favourite,  the  earl  of  Arran. 

The  policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  apprehen- 
sions from  the  catholic  party  in  favour  of  Marj'  led 
her  to  employ  every  art  to  keep  ap  a  dissatisfied 
party  in  Scotland,  was  greatlvaanateab^  the  violent 
and  unprincipled  measures  of  Arran  agamst  the  con- 
nexions of  the  late  conspirators,  many  of  whom  fled 
to  England.  When,  however,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  life  of  his  mother  was  in  danger  from  the 
■entence  of  an  English  judicature,  James,  who  had 
hitherto  treated  her  very  irreverently,  fvli  himself 
called  upon  to  iitt<»fere.  He  accoraingly  ^\Tote  a 
*  menaemg  letter  to  EUnbeth  ontheenbject,  appealed 
to  other  courts  for  assistance,  and  assembled  his 
nobles,  who  promised  to  assist  him  either  to  prevent 
or  revenge  that  queen's  injustice.  When  the  newa 
of^the  catastrophe  arrive^  he  rejected  with  proper 
■pirit  the  excuses  of  Elizabeth,  and  prepared  for 
hostilities ;  but  be  was  finilfy  pimntid  from 
BiooKAPHT.— Vol.  IL 


gapring  in  actual  war  by  tha  inadeqoaejr  of  ra- 

sources. 

One  of  th«  fine  acta  of  hie  majority  waa  to  neon- 

die  the  feuds  of  his  nobility,  whom  for  that  purpose 
he  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Holyrood  house. 
On  the  threatened  invasion  of  England  by  PhiKp 
he  judiciously  resolved  to  assist  Elizabeth  afjainstthe 
Spaniards,  and  was  zealously  supported  by  Ins  |)eople 
for  the  preservation  of  protestantism,  who  entered 
into  a  national  covenant  to  mainuin  it.  In  1589 
Jamee  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic,  king  of 
Denmark.  On  his  return  home,  after  j^assinj^  the 
winter  at  Copenhagen,  he  was  in  some  danger  from 
conspiracies  sjgainst  his  life;  nnd  fmr  irrrml  snrcood 
ing  years  of  bis  reign  the  history  of  Soodand  dlqflajl 
mucn  turbulence  and  party  contest. 


In  1 600,  while  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  unusoal 
tranquillity,  a  very  extraorainary  event  took  plaee, 

the  causes  of  which  were  never  discovered.  While 
the  king  was  upon  a  hunting  excursion,  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  brother  of  Ruthven,  earl  of  Cowrie,  to 
ride  with  a  small  train  to  the  earl's  house  at  Perth. 
Here  he  was  led  to  a  remote  chamber,  on  pretence  of 
a  secret  to  be  communicated  U>  him,  where  he  found 
a  man  in  complete  armour,  and  a  dagger  was  put  to 
his  breast  by  Ruthven,  with  threala  of  immediate 
death.  His  attendants,  being  alarmed,  came  to  his 
aid.  Cowrie  and  his  brother  were  slain,  and  the 
UBg  «aq^  nnhnrt. 
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2  JAM 

In  1603  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  proceeded,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  bis  new  subjects,  to  London.  One 
of  hi^  tirst  acts  was  to  bestow  &  profusion  of  honours 
and  titles  on  the  inhabitants  of  Iwth  countries,  in 
which,  as  in  many  other  points,  he  displayed  a  con- 
tract to  the  maxims  of  the  late  reign.  A  conference 
held  at  Hampton  court  between  the  divines  of  the 
Mtablitbed  church  and  the  puriuUM,  tfbrdcd  Hum 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  skill  in  theological 
eoDti-oversy,  and  the  iil-wtU  he  bore  to  popuhr 
•ehcmes  of  church  government.  The  meeting  of 
parliament  also  enabled  bim  to  assert  those  principles 
of  absolute  power  in  the  crown  which  he  could  never 
practically  maintain,  but  the  theoretical  claim  of  which 
provided  the  increasing  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  bouse 
of  coimnoM  with  constant  nrntter  of  alarm  and  con- 
tention.  Although  James  had  behaved  with  great 
lenity  tu  the  caihulics  in  Scotlaud,  those  in  England 
were  so  disappointed  in  Uidr  expectations  of  fiivour, 
that  the  celebrated  gunpowder  plot  'R'as  concerted  in 
1G05,  the  object  of  which  was  to  blow  up  the  kiog 
'and  parliament.  His  cares  for  reducing  and  improv- 
ing Ireland  do  him  honour.  In  I6l2  be  lost  hia 
dofiat  son  Henry,  a  prince  of  great  promise,  then  of 
the  age  of  nineteen;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
evenuul  marriage  of  hia  daughter  Elizabeth  with  the 
oketor  palatine  took  |i3ace.  About  this  time  the 
cV>i?'<"t  of  the  weak  passion  of  James  for  handsome 
favourites  was  Robert  Carr,  a  youth  from  Scotland, 
who  in  a  short  time  was  raised  from  a  court  page  to 
fa«  earl  of  Someraet,  and  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  riches.  The  scandalous  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  by  the  machinations  of  this  minion  and 
his  infamous  countess,  put  an  end  to  the  king's  par- 
tiality, although  be  disgracefully  pardoned  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  murder,  while  he  eUMred  their  ageuta 
to  be  executed. 

The  fate  of  Someraet  paved  die  way  for  the  rise  of 
George  ViUiwa*  duke  of  Buekiqgban.  No 
Stance  in  H»  reign  of  James  was  more  unpopular 
than  his  treatment  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. Soon  after  the  king's  accession,  that  states- 
man, who  had  been  opposed  to  the  Scottish  sueeession, 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  set  aside  James  in  favour  of  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  for  which  he  was  tried  and 
capitally  convicted,  but,  being  reprieved,  was  ke[)t 
thirteen  years  in  prison.  In  I613  he  obtained  his 
release  by  dint  of  money,  and  was  allowed  to  set  out 
upon  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  in  search  of 

eld,  with  the  sentence  of  death  hanging  over  bia 
■d.  He  waa  tuauoceasftd  b  his  objects,  and  Jamee, 
instigated,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  his  desire  of  an  al- 
liance between  Flrince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of 
Spain,  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  the  latter  power, 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  whole  nation.  Sir 
Walter  was  executed  upon  his  former  sentence.  The 
match  with  the  infautd,  notwithstanding,  failed,  and 
Cbarks  marcied  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  with  the  disgraceful  stipulation,  that 
the  children  should  be  brought  up  by  ilieir  mother 
until  thirteen  years  of  age ;  to  which  arrangement  the 
fttturs  religious  opinions  of  Charles  II.  and  Jamea 
II.  may  perhaps  be  attributed. 

The  dose  of  the  Ufe  of  James  was  marked  by 
violent  contests  with  his  parliament,  which  prepared 
dreadful  conaequencea  for  his  successor.  He  was 
also  mu^  diaqoielsd  bjr  the  misfortune  of  hia  eoo- 
in-hnr^  the  deotor  pitatioe,  wlio  hwing  been  indneed 


ES  U. 

to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  to  head  the 

nrotestant  interest  in  Germany,  was  8trim>ed  of  all 
his  doiQinioDs  by  the  emperor.  Urged  oy  the  na- 
tional feelings  for  the  protestant  catias,  be  was  at 
lencth  in  1624  induced  to  declare  war  against  Spain 
ana  the  emperor;  and  troops  were  sent  over  to  Hol- 
land to  act  in  conjunction  with  Prince  Maurice.  The 
defeat  of  this  enterprise,  through  sickness  and  mis- 
management, it  is  tibought,  produced  the  Idng  so 
much  uneasiness  as  to  cause  the  intermittent  fever 
by  which  he  was  soon  after  attacked,  and  of  which 
he  M  in  March  1095,  m  the  ifty.«iBth  year  of  hie 
age. 

Jvues  was  not  destitute  of  abilities  nor  of  good 
intentions,  but  the  former  were  not  those  of  a  ruler, 
and  the  latter  were  defeated  by  pliability  and  unmanly 
attachments.  His  reign,  although  not  unprosperone 
to  his  jr  rts,  was  inglorious  in  character  and  loss 
of  influence,  and  be  was  neither  beloved  at  home  nor 
estcenedabroad.  Uponthevbole  the  good 4|aalities  of 
JamcswereunstatesmaTilike.andhisbadonesunmanly 
and  puerile.  It  would  be  difficult, &ays  Hume, to  find 
a  reign  less  illustrious,  yet  more  unspotted  and  un- 
blcmisbed«  than  that  of  Jamea  in  both  kingdoms. 
Jsmes  possessed  many  virtues,  but  scarcely  any  of 
them  pure  or  fru  fri  tn  the  contagion  of  neighbouring 
vices.  His  Icarumg  degenerating  into  pedantry  ana 
prejudice,  his  generosity  into  profusion,  his  good 
nature  into  pliability  and  unrrnnly  fondness, his lovc 
of  peace  into  putillanimity,  and  his  wisdom  into 
cunning.  His  intentions  were  just,  but  more  adapted 
to  the  conduct  of  private  life  than  to  the  government 
of  ki  ngdoms.  He  wss  an  eneourager  of  learning,  and 
was  himself  an  author  of  no  mean  genius,  conuder- 
ing  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  chief  works 
were,  "Basilicon  Doron,"  and  "The  True  Law  of 
Free  Monarch i e - . "  l  ut  lie  i"  morT  known  for  his  ad- 
herence to  witchcratt  and  demoniacal  possessions  in 
his  "  Demonology,"  and  for  his  "  CounterUaat  .t» 
Tobacco."  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  specimens  of 
his  talent,  such  as  it  was,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  our  miscellanies.  He  also  wrote  some  rules  ana 
cttuteU  for  the  use  of  professors  of  the  art,  which, 
says  Mr.  Ellis,bave  been  long;  and  perhaps  deservedly 
disregarded.  The  best  s)iecimen  of  his  poetical 
powers  is  bis  "  Basilicon  Doron,"  which  Bishop  Percy 
nas  reprinted  in  his  **  Bdiques,"  and  declares  that  it 
would  not  dishonour  any  writer  of  that  time.  We 
subjoin  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph  shortly  after  be 
cams  to  the  Bnglish  thrans. 


JAM£S  IL*  king  of  England,  second  son  of 
Charles  I.  and  of  Henrietta  m  France,  was  bom  in 

October  1633  and  immediately  declared  duke  of  York. 
After  the  capture  of  Oxford  by  the  parliamentary 
army,  he  escaped  in  l648  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
was  conducted  to  his  f^ister,  the  princess  of  Orange. 
He  soon  after  joined  his  mother  at  Paris,  and,  when 
he  had  reached  nis  twentieth  year,  served  in  the  French 
army  under  Turenne^  and  subsMuently  entered  the 
Speniah  nmy  inTlaBdsn,  under  Ipob  John  of  Anstrin 
and  tin  prince  of  Cond^.  In  thise  cunpngns  be 
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obtuned  reputadon  and  expmence  ilUiough  with 
the  diflplay  of  no  Tcry  great  or  shining  ^iialities. 

At  the  restoration  he  took  the  command  of  the  fleet 
M  lord  high  admiral.  He  bad  previoiuljr  married 
Aiiii*,'datiglit«r  of  Chancellor  llTde,  aftanrardi  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  ungenerously  attempted  to  free  him- 
self from  the  union  ;  but  the  isarriage  beins  sattii- 
factorily  established,  he  could  not  sneoeed.  In  1 664 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  promoting  a  Dutch  war, 
for  the  alleged  interests  of  trade,  and  June  3,  10(35, 
with  a  powerful  ti  t  un  li  r  his  command,  engaged 
that  of  the  Dutch  under  Opdam,  who,  with  his  ship, 
waa  blown  up  in  the  aetioii»  and  ninelaen  of  hit 
aqnadron  were  sunk  or  taken,  with  the  loai  of  only 
one  on  the  part  of  the  English. 

In  1671  the  duchess  of  York  died,  kaviag  her 
husband  two  daughters,  who  became  successively 
queens  of  England.  Before  her  death  she  declared 
herself  a  convert  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  which 
bad  been  secretly  that  of -the  duke  for  many  yeani« 
and  was  now  openly  avowed  by  hlitt.  TUa  de^na- 
tion  pro'lu  I  1  a  ur*  at  impression  on  the  people,  and 
lud  the  foundation  of  the  opposition  which  finally 
drove  him  from  the  throne.  In  the  Dutch  war  of 
167  -  h"  was  again  j)laced  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  and 
being  alucked  hy  De  Ruyter,  a  furious  engagement 
ensued.  The  Dutch  fleet  at  length  retired.  A  test 
act  being  soon  a^  pMied  to  prevent  Roman  catho- 
fiea  from  hoMmg  jmrnic  empto^enta,  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  resi^'!i  lus  i  i  nirn  inn — a  result  which  in- 
duced him  to  join  m  the  plot  of  the  king  and  certain 
of  hia  counsellors,  to  restore  the  Roman  catholic  re- 
'  ligion.  In  1671  he  marr  c  I  ^f  lr7  BcrUrice  of  Este, 
daughter  of  the  duke  ot  Modcna,  and  in  1677  his 
eldest  daugbtar«  Mary*  «aa  nnhad  to  ^miHam  priaea 
of  Orange. 

Dnrinr  the  violent  proceedings  on  account  of  the 

supposed  popish  plot  in  1679,  by  the  advice  of  the 
king  he  retired  to  Brussels,  and  a  biU  passed  the 
commone  for  his  exclusion  from  tiia  Anme,  winch 
wa?,  hn«-f  ver,  rejected  by  the  lords.  Wlicn  the  royal 
party  again  prevailed,  the  duke  in  I68I  was  ttentinto 
SooOand,  where  he  acted  with  great  ngoor,  not  to 
Kty  cruelty,  to  the  remnant  of  the  covenanters.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  sometimes  personally  assisted  at 
tilt'  torture  of  criminals,  and  altogether  exhihited 
himself  as  a  man  of  a  severe  and  unrelenting  temper. 
During  the  whole  (rf  the  remaining  reign  or  Charles 
II.  indeed,  during  which  he  possessed  great  influence 
in  the  government,  he  was  forward  in  promoting  ail 
the  severe  measures  that  disgraced  it.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  in  February  1CS5,  the  f^nl  e  f^ucref  h ;! 
under  the  title  of  James  11.,  and  from  the  Ume  oi  1yd 
ascending  the  throne,  seems  to  have  acted  with  a 
Steady  determination  to  render  himself  absolute,  and 
to  reatore  the  Roman  emtholic  religion.  Thia  part 
of  the  king's  designs  is  so  admirably  porlrayp  l  !-  / 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  that  we  gladly  avail  oursielves 
of  hia  view  of  Jame^  intentions : — "  While  these 
hopes  and  fears  [the  expected  birth  of  the  prince] 
agitated  the  multitude  of  both  parties,  tiie  uiiimate 
objects  of  the  king  became  gradually  more  definite, 
'  wUla  he  at  the  same  time  deliberated,  or  perhaps, 
rather  decided  about  the  choice  of  his  means.  His 
open  policy  a.S8tTincd  rt  i;iori'  deci-.ive  totiL'  ;  Castle, 
maine.  who  in  his  embassy  had  acted  with  the  most 
ostentatious  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  Petre,  tiba  moet 
obnoxious  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Rome,  were 
sworn  of  the  pnvy  counc- 1.   The  latter  wae  even  pro- 


moted to  an  ecclesiastical  oflke  in  ttie  houeahold  of 
a  prince,  who  still  exercised  all  the  power  of  die  an. 

prcme  head  of  a  protcstant  church  Corker,  an  Eng- 
lish Benedictine,  the  superior  of  a  monastery  of  that 
order  in  London,  had  an  audience  of  the  king  in  his 
ecclesiastical  habit,  as  envoy  from  the  elector  of  Co- 
logne, doubtless  by  a  secret  understanding  between 
James  and  that  prince;  an  act  which  Louis  XIT. 
himself  condemned  as  nnerampled  in  catholic  coun- 
tries, and  likely  to  provoke  heretics,  whose  prejudices 
ought  not  to  be  wantonly  irritated.  As  the  aniiTio- 
sity  of  the  people  towards  the  catholic  rel^on  m- 
CTMied,  the  demgne  of  Jantea  for  its  re-estabhahniMit 
became  bcl'if  r  and  more  o])r^  The  monastic  orders, 
clad  in  garments  long  strange,  and  now  alarming  to 
the  people,  filled  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  king 
premature!',-  exulted  thnt  hi^  capital  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  catholic  city,  liiiie  aware  of  the  indignation 
with  which  that  obnoxious  appearance  inspired  the 
body  of  hia  proteatant  aninecta.  He  must  now  have 
felt  tiiat  hia  conteMa  with  the  chmdi  of  England  had 
reached  that  point  in  which  neither  party  would  sub- 
mit without  a  total  defeat.  The  language  used  or  ac- 
quiesced in  "by  him  in  the  most  confidential  inter- 
course does  not  leave  his  intention  to  be  gathered 
by  inference,  for  though  the  words  '  to  establish  the 
catholic  religion'  may  denote  no  more  than  to  secure 
its  free  exercise,  another  expression  is  employed  on 
this  subject  for  a  long  time,  and  by  diflferent  persona 
in  correspondence  with  him,  which  has  no  equivocal 
sense  and  allows  no  such  limitation.  On  tne  12th 
of  May,  1687.  Barillon  assured  him  that  the  moat 
Christian  King  '  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  •t-'  to 
see  the  success  of  bis  exertions  to  re-establish  the 
eathoiie  itfigion.'  Far  from  limiting  this  important 
term,  James  adopted  it  in  its  full  extent,  answering, 
'  You  see  that  I  omit  nothing  in  my  power.*  Not 
content  with  thus  accepting;  tin  r  )ii;:r<vt  ukli  hi  in  its 
Utmost  latitude,  Jamee  continued,  '  1  hope  the  king 

Sur  naatar  will  ud  me,  and  that  we  ehall,  in  concert^ 
gnattfaings  for  religion  prorl  niming  his  reliance 
for  aid  in  his  designs  on  a  munarcii  who  at  that  roo« 
ment  supported  the  religious  establishment  by  per- 
secution. In  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  imitat' 
ing  another  part  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  he  had 
established  a  fund  for  rewarding  converts  to  his  re- 
ligion, he  solicited  pecuniary  aid  from  the  pope  for 
diat  very  ambiguous  purpoae.  The  nuncio  in  anawar 
declared  the  sorrow  of  his  holiness  at  being  disabled 
by  the  impoverished  state  of  his  treasury  to  contri- 
bute money,  notwithatanding  'his  paternal  seal  for 
the  ]iromoting  in  every  way  the  rc-establi.shment  of 
die  cathohc  religion  in  these  kingdoms  as  he  had 
shortly  before  expressed  hi.s  hope  that  the  queen's 
pregnancy  would  ensure  '  the  re-estalilishment  of  the 
true  religion  in  theae  kingdoms another  term  waa 
in  familiar  use  at  court  for  the  final  object  of  thf  royal 
pursuit;  it  was  called  *  the  great  work,'  a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  the  supposed  transmutation  of  metals 
by  the  alchemists,  which  naturally  signified  a  total 
change,  and  which  never  could  have  been  applied  to 
mere  toleration  by  those  who  were  in  system,  if  not 
in  practice,  the  moat  intolerant  man  of  an  intolerant 
age.  The  king  toM  the  nundo  that  Holland  was  tiie 
tii  iiti  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  catholic  l  e- 
bgion  in  these  kingdoms ;  and  D'Albyville,  minister 
at  the  Hagne,  declared  that  without  humbling  the 
pride  of  that  repubhr  thrre  could  be  no  hope  of  the 
success  '  of  the  great  work.'   Two  years  afterwards, 
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James,  after  reviewing;  Lis  whole  policy  and  its  con- 
sequences, deliberately  and  decisively  avoirs  the  ex- 
tent of  bU  own  designs.  '  Our  subjects  opposed  our 
govemrnent  from  the  fear  that  we  should  introduce 
the  orthodox  failh,  which  we  were  indeed  lahouririK  ; 
to  accomplish  when  the  storm  began,  and  which  we 
have  done  in  our  kingdom  of  Inland.'  Mair  of  Bate, 
during  the  absence  of  her  hus!)and  in  Ireland,  exhorts 
the  papal  minister  '  to  earn  the  gloriouB  title  of  re- 
storer of  the  faith  in  the  British  kingdomH.  and  de- 
clares that  she  '  ho]>es  much  from  his  administration 
for  the  re-estahlishment  both  of  religion  and  the  royal 
family.'  Fin<illy,  the  term  *  rc  estabhsh,' which  can 
refer  to  no  time  subaeaaent  to  the  accession  of  Eli- 
sabetb,  had  so  much  Decome  the  appropriate  term, 
thrit  T.ouis  XIV.  assured  the  pope  of  his  determina- 
tion to  aid  *  the  king  of  £nglaaa,  and  to  re-establish 
catholic  religion  in  that  idand.'  None  of  the 
most  discemhjfj  friends  or  opponents  of  the  kin;;  «fpm 
at  this  lime  to  have  duubtea  that  he  meditated  no  Icms 
than  to  transfer  to  his  own  religion  the  privileges  of 
an  establiihed  church.  GourviJle,  one  <rf  the  most 
aagaciousnenof  hisage,  being  asked  bytheduehest 
of  TjTCOTinpl,  when  about  to  make  a  j  i'irney  to  Lon- 
don, what  she  should  say  to  the  king  if  he  enquired 
about  the  opinion  of  hie  old  friend  Gourviile,  of  his 
men'^iires  fnr  the  '  re-establishlTirnt'  of  the  catholic 
Trli^n  m  in  England,  begged  her  to  answer,  *  It  1  were 
poj  r"  ]  -,!iould  have  excommunicated  him  for  exposing 
all  the  English  catholica  to  the  risk  of  being  hitngea. 
I  hare  do  donbt  that  what  he  sees  done  in  France  is 
his  modt  l,  I  nt  ilif  rirc  umstances  are  verj'  different. 
In  my  opinion  he  ought  to  be  content  with  favouring 
the  cadwlica  on  every  occasion,  in  order  to  Bugment 
their  number ;  and  he  should  leave  to  hi»  successors 
the  care  of  gradually  subjecting  England  altogether 
to  the  anthoiri^of  the  pope.'  Bossuet,  the  most 
learned,  vigwoni,  and  eloquent  of  controversialists 
in  the  great  work  on  the  variations  of  the  protestant 
churches,  which  he  published  at  this  critical  lime, 
ventured  to  foretel  that  the  pioua  efforts  of  James 
would  speedily  be  rewarded  by  die  reeonciliatioD  of 
the  British  i-^lnn  the  universal  churdif  and 

their  filial  subanKsion  to  the  apostolic  see." 

AflerdisgustiDgtlie  great  majority  of  his  subjects, 
by  attending  msws  with  all  the  ensigns  of  bis  dignity, 
he  proceeded  to  levy  the  customs  and  excise  without 
the  authority  of  parliament.  He  even  sent  an  agent 
to  Rome,  to  pave  the  way  for  a  solemn  re-adinission 
of  EogUnd  into  Ihe  bosom  of  that  church,  and  re* 
rrivf  l  nrl\-irr,  on  the  score  of  moderation,  fr m  tlie 
itope  himself.  This  conduct  encouraged  the  rebel- 
non  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  The  unrelenting 
tpmprr  of  Jamc«  was  again  exhibited  in  the  execu- 
tion's on  this  account.  The  legal  proceedings  under 
Jeffreys  were  brutal  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  no  fewer  than  251  persons  suffered  death  in 
the  west  of  England  by  the  cmel  proceedings  of  that 
infnmoTi=!  juil)^i/,  wiiich  it  was  the  custom  <if  ihc  king 
to  gibe  upon,  under  the  name  of  "Jeffreys'  Cam- 
paign." The  temfMrary  awe,  produced  by  this  S6> 
venty,  even  in  parliament,  was  eo  great,  tliat  James 
was  e&coim4$ed  to  throw  off  almost  all  disguise,  both 
in  ifgud  to  religion  and  government.  By  virtue  of 
his  assumed  dispensing  power,  he  rendered  tests  of 
no  avail,  and  filled  his  army  and  council  with  Roman 
catholics.  Me  put  Ireland  entirely  into  their  l  aiuU, 
and  governed  Scotland  by  a  few  noblemen  wh  o  had 
beeooM  cpnratt  to  the  mum  faith.  He  gradually 


roceedcd  to  a  direct  nitaek  on  the  established  church 
y  the  formation  of  an  ecclesimlieal  commission* 
which  cited  before  it  ail  clergymen  who  had  done 
any  thing  to  displease  the  court.  A  declaration  of 
indulgence  in  matters  of  n  hginn  was  ordered  to  be 
read  by  the  clergy  in  all  ^the  churches  of  the  king- 
dom. Seven  bishope  met,  and  drew  up  a  loyal  and 
bumble  {)etition  a^'aintjt  this  ordinance,  which  step 
being  considered  m  an  act  of  disloyalty,  they  were 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

Tliese  innovations,  in  regard  both  tothereligionand 
government,  gruduutly  united  opposing  interests, 
and  a  large  Ijcdy  of  nobiUty  and  gentry  concurred  in 
an  application  to  the  prince  of  Onnge,  who  had  been 
secretly  preparing  a  fleet  and  an  army  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  country.  Jamen,  who  was  long  kept  in 
ignorance  of  these  transactions,  when  informed  of 
them  bf  hk  minister  at  die  Hague,  was  struck 
with  terror  equal  to  hi«  former  infatuation;  and,  im- 
mediately repealing  all  his  obnoxious  acts,  he  jirac- 
tised  every  method  to  gain  popularity.  All  confi- 
dence was,  however,  dsatioyea  between  the  km^ 
and  the  people. 

William  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  Torbay,  November 
4,  1688,  and  landed  his  forces  j  but  the  remembrance 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion  for  some  time  prevented 
the  people  in  the  weft  from  joining  him,  until,  at 
length,  several  men  of  rank  went  over,  and  the 
royal  army  began  to  deaart  by  entire  regiments. 
Incapable  of  any  vigorous  resolution ,  and  finding  his 
overtures  of  accommodations  disreg:inli,(j,  heresolved 
to  quit  the  country.  Hi  paired  to  St.  Germain, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality by  Louie  XFV.  In  the  meantime  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  was  declared  abdicated,  and  wns 
filled,  with  the  national  and  parliaopentary  consent, 
by  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  husband  Wil- 
liam, conjointly  ;  Anne,  who  had,  equally  with  her 
sister,  been  educated  a  strict  protestant,  being  de- 
clared next  in  succession  to  the  exclusion  of  the  in- 
fant prince.  Assisted  by  JUwis  XIV.  James  was  ena* 
bled,  in  March,  1689.  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  re- 
covery >f  Ireland,  niebattli  of  Bo\'ne,  fought  June 
1690,  compelled  him  to  return  to  France.  All  suc- 
ceeding projects  for  his  restoration  proved  equally 
abrrtivr,  and  he  spent  the  hwt  jmn  of  hii  ufs  in 
acts  of  attcetic  devotion. 

JAMES  I.,  of  Scotland.— This  distinguished  mo- 
narch was  one  of  the  most  learned  as  well  aa  the 
most  unfortunate  of  sovereigns.  He  stood  forth  • 
bright  and  shining  li^jht  in  turbulent  times  in 
which  he  wm  placed,  and  ultiioatelv  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  powerful  brinanda  who  then  formed  the  Scot- 
tish aristocracy.  He  was  bom  in  1394,  and  became 
a  prisoner  to  the  £n|;iiah  monarch  when  but  a  child. 
He  was  for  some  time  closely  confined  in  London, 
and  in  1407  he  was  removed  to  the  cattle  of  Nottin§> 
ham,  from  whence  he  was  brought  back  to  tihe  Tower 
in  March  1414,  and  there  confined  till  August  in  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  convejed  to  the  casUe  of 
WjndMir,  wh«t»  ho  «M  dcliiiBnl  tm  the  rani^ 
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I417>  when  Henry  V.,  for  polUical  reasoni,  carried 
him  with  him  into  Finuice  in  hii  Moond  expedition. 
In  all  these  fortresses,  his  confinement,  frc-r:  his  own 
account  of  it,  was  so  seveie  and  atrict  that  he  was 
not  so  much  as  pennillad  to  take  the  air.   In  this 
melancholy  situation,  ao  unsuitable  to  his  age  and 
rank,  books  were  bis  chief  companions,  and  study 
Ilia  j^rcatest  pleasure.    He  rose  early  in  thi  n;  ir!/::.L', 
immediately  applied  to  reading,  and  continued  bis 
studies,  with  little  interruption,  UU  late  at  night. 
James  havint^  receiver!  n  rnml  education  in  his  early 
youth  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Wardlaw,  biabop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  by  this  close  application  to  study 
became  a  universal  scholar  and  an  excellent  poet  and 
musician.   That  he  wrote  as  well  as  read  much,  we 
have  his  own  testimony,  and  that  of  all  our  historians 
who  Uved  near  his  time.   Bowmaker,  the  continua- 
tor  of  Pordnn,  who  wns  hit  eontemponoy,  and  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  spends  ten  chapters  in 
his  praises  and  in  lamentations  on  his  death ;  and, 
amongst  other  things,  says,  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures,  of  law,  and  philosophy,  was  incredible. 
Hector  Boece  states  that  Henry  IV.  and  V.  furnished 
their  royal  prisoner  with  the  best  teachers  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  (  md  that,  by  their  assistance  be 
made  great  proficiency  in  every  part  of  learning  and 
the  fine  arts ;  that  he  became  a  perfect  master  in 
grammar,  rlietonc.  poetry,  mtuic,  and  natural  nhilu- 
sn[)h  v,  and  was  inferior  to  none  in  cBvinity  ana  law. 
He  o[><er\'es  further,  that  the  ji[)fm><  he  composed  in 
his  native  tongue  were  so  beauulul  that  you  uughi 
eamly  perceive  he  was  bom  a  poet ;  but  that  hii^  Latin 
poems  were  not  so  fiaultlesSffor  though  they  abounded 
fn  the  most  sablime  sentiments,  thw  language  was 
not  so  pure,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  the  times  in 
wliich  he  lived.   This  prince's  skill  in  mtisic  was  re- 
uarkable.   Walter  Bower,  abbot  of  Incbeolm,  wlio 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  thn  ]irtnrp,  assures  us 
that  he  excelled  idl  mankind  in  that  an  iioih  vocal 
nnd  instnmiental,  and  that  he  played  on  eight  difier- 
ent  instruments  (which  he  names),  and  especiaUy  on 
the  harp,  with  such  exquiinte  skill  that  he  seemeid  to 
be  inspii' il     King  James  was  not  only  an   xci  llent 
performer,  but  also  a  good  composer,  both  of  sacred 
•ttd  aecnlar  muMCt  and  his  fiune  on  that  account 
was  extensive  and  of  long  duration.    Arrive  a  cen- 
tury after  bis  death,  he  was  celebrated  m  Italy  as  the 
inventor  of  a  new  and  pleasing  kind  of  melody,  which 
bad  been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  'ITiis 
appears  from  the  following  testimony  of  .\lesHan(iro 
Tassoni. — "  We  may  reckon  among  us  moderns, 
James,  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  composed 
man^  sacred  pieces  of  iroed  mnsie,  but  uio  ei  him- 
self  invented  a  new  kind  of  music,  plaintive  and  me- 
lancholy, different  from  all  other,  m  which  be  hath 
been  imitated  by  Carlo  Gesualdo,  prince  of  Venosa, 
who  in  our       hath  improved  mnsic  with  new  and 
admirable  inventions." 

After  the  death  of  Robert  III.  James  was  immedi- 
ately procbumed  king  of  Scotland!,  bat  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  the  whole  of  Henry  v.,  be 
was  kept  in  f  i  nfin  rnent,  to  prevent  the  strength  of 
Scotland  from  being  united  to  that  of  France  against 
Uie  English  arms.  At  length,  Wider  the  regency  of 
the  duke  f  if  Bedford,  James  was  restored  to  his  king- 
dom, liaving  been  eighteen  years  a  prisoner  in  this 
country.  James  soon  after  his  restoration  married 
Joanna  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Clarence, 
a  lady  of  distinguiahMl  beauty,  desoended  from  the 
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royal  family  of  England  {  and  on  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, finding*  that  the  duke  of  Allrany  and  his  son 

had  alienated  many  of  the  most  valiutble  iin's«o««!ons 
of  the  crown,  instantly  caused  the  whole  of  tliai  tainily 
and  their  adherents  to  be  arrested.  The  latter  were 
nearly  all  discharged ;  but  the  late  regent,  his  two 
sons,  and  bis  father-in-law,  were  executed,  and  their 
estates  confiscated  to  the  crown.  James  afti  i  \v;ir(ls 
procured  the  enactment  of  many  wise  laws  in  his 
parliaments,  which  tended,  to  improve  the  state  of 
society  ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  desire  of  increasing 
the  revenues  of  the  crown  caused  him  to  commit 
many  oDjnat  ads,  wUdi  gave  great  ofbnoe  to  lua 
nobles. 

In  1436  he  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage 
to  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  sent  with  her  a  splen- 
did train  and  a  vast  body  of  troops.  The  Eoglisfa, 
who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  Ais  va&on  ht 
negotiation,  now  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  Scotcn. 
fleet  in  its  passage,  but  they  missed  their  object,  and 
the  princess  arrived  in  safety  at  Rochelle.  Jam^, 
exasperated  thi^actofhostihty, declared  waragain.st 
England,  and  summoned  the  whole  array  of  his  king- 
dom to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  which,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  upon  an  intimatiOD  of  a  conspi. 
racy  being  formed  against  himseilf  by  his  own  ueople. 
He  now  retired  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Perth, 
which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  be  lived  in 
])rivaey,  but  this.  Instead  of  preventing,  facilitated 
llir  "  ijccess  of  till"  plot  formed  against  his'  life  The 
chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  were  Ilobert  (iraiiam,  and 
Walter  earl  of  Athol,  the  king's  uncle.  The  former 
was  actuated  by  revenge  for  the  Bufferings  of  some 
of  his  fimnly^  me  latter  by  the  hope  of  obtaiiiin|r  the 
crown  for  himself  Tlie  .s^as  ins  obtained  by  bribery 
admission  into  the  king's  apartments;  the  alarm  was 
raised,  and  the  ladies  attempted  to  secure  the  chanu 
ber-door;  one  of  them,  Catharine  Douglas,  thrust 
her  arm  through  astaple,  which  was  d  readfull y  broken 
by  the  force  of  the  assailants.  The  instant  they  got 
admission,  they  dragged  the  king  from  his  con- 
cealment, and  put  him  to  death  on  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1437,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The 
assassins  were  immediately  pursued  and  taikea  pri- 
soners, and  bung  condemned,  died  by  the  moat  re- 
fined tortures,  ^^r.  Gait  has  ffiven  a  powerful  pic- 
ture of  the  %vhule  conspiracy  and  its  results  in  one  of 
his  most  popular  novels. 

JAMES  ll.,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1437  succeeded 
his  father,  being  tlien  not  seven  years  of  age,  and 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460. 

JAMES  lil.,  king  of  Scotland,  succeeded  his 
firtherin  1 4(S0,  m  the  seventh  yearof  his  age.  The  most 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of  this  prince,  un- 
justly represented  as  tyrannical  by  several  historians, 
was  ois  fondness  for  the  fmc  arts,  and  for  those  who 
excelled  in  them,  on  wlirun  he  bestowed  innrc  of  his 
confidence  than  bccaun;  a  king  in  his  circumstances. 
This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haughty  nobles  a  dislike 
and  contempt  of  their  sovereign,  and  indignatioii 
against  the  objects  of  his  favour ;  wMch  produced 
the  most  pernicious  consequences,  and  ended  in  a 
rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  slain 
in  1488. 

JAMES  TV.,  king  of  Scotlrn  l  siirrfledcd  his 
father  in  I  IHS.  He  was  a  remarkaijly  brave  prince, 
but  taking  part  with  Lotus  Xll.  against  Henry  VIII. 
of  Knglano,  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Floddea 
Field  m  1513.  This  king  it  admovricdged  to  bava 
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baJ  great  accompliilmieiitfl  both  of  mind  and  body. 

Ilis  Latin  epistles  are  claasica)  compared  with  the 
harbarous  atyle  of  the  foreign  priocea  with  whom  he 
corresponded.  Like  bis  father,  he  had  a  taste  for 
tbe  fiiiaarta,  particularly  sculpture ;  and  the  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  bis  distri- 
bution ofjusticp,  int-rit  the  highe;,!  ]  r  ;  -  [Jut  yet  the 
virtues  of  James  appear  to  have  been  more  shining 
than  solid,  and  hia  character  waa  that  of  a  gaUant 
geiilleman  and  a  brave  knisjht  rather  than  a  wise  or 
a  great  monarch.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
only  in  his  forty-first  year.  like  all  the  ])rince8  of 
his  family,  with  the  e.Yce|Jtion  at  least  of  his  great 
grandson,  James  L  of  England,  his  person  was 
handsome,  vigorous,  and  acti\'L'.  From  their  coins 
it  does  not  aupear  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  pre- 
deceaiOTa  of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beardi,  aa  did 
all  his  successors  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

JAMES  v.,  kinar  of  .Scotland  in  1513,  was  but 
eighteen  months  old  wlien  his  father  lost  his  life. 
When  of  pge,  he  assisted  Francis  L,  king  of  France, 
against  the  emperor  Charks  le  Quint,  for  which  ser- 
vice Francis  gave  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, in  1535.  ThisprinMas  died  in  two  years,  and 
Jamea  married  Mary  m  Lomine,  daughter  of  Claude, 
duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  Louis  d'Orleans,  by 
whom  he  had  only  one  child,  the  unfortunate  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  bom  only  eight  days  before  bis  death, 
which  took  place  on  th"  !3l1i  of  December,  1542, 
when  only  in  his  thirty-tiltn  year.    The  remarkable 
expedition  of  James  V.,  in  the  year  1529,  into  the 
southern  highlands  of  Scotland,  to  inflict  judicial 
punishment  on  the  maraodera  cf  theae  border  dia- 
tricts.  furnishes  various  amusing  anecdotes  ilhistra- 
tive  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Having  very  sagacioody,  as  a  first  step,  secured  in 
safe  custody  the  principid  chieftains  by  whom  the 
disorders  were  privately  encouraged,  namely,  the  earl 
of  Bothwell,  the  Lord  Home,  Lord  Maxwell,  Scott 
of  Bucdeugh,  aud  Ker  of  Femyherst,  Jamea  asaem- 
hled  an  army,  and  set  oat  under  the  pretence  of  en- 
joying the  pastime  of  hunting.    The  track  which  the 
king  and  his  retinue  pursued,  led  him  first  through 
die  western  part  of  Peeblea^hire,  from  whence  be 
made  a  detonr  to  the  left,  through  Ettrick  nnd  Fwes 
dale.    It  is  ascertained  by  tradition,  that  in  jicneirat- 
ing  the  wilda  in  the  upper  part  of  Tweeddale,  liefelt 
himself  very  much  at  a  loss  to  diacover  the  proper 
path  into  the  vale  of  Druromelzier.    It  is  supposed 
that  the  mam  body  of  his  attendants  were  sent  up 
the  strath  of  Manor  Water,  while  he  and  a  few  re- 
taineta  made  a  atretehw«atward,throuf  hthedemesnea 
of  Sir  James  Twcedie,  a  thane  of  consideral)lc  power 
in  this  quarter  at  the  time,  who  resided  iu  a  stroug 
peel-housse,  called  the  iTiane's  castle,  near  Drum- 
melzier,  and  the  niins  of  which  are  atill  extant,  on  the 
point  of  a  steep  conical  rock.    Here  the  chief  of  the 
Tweedies  used  to  reside  and  domineer  over  the  adja- 
cent region.    He  was  likewise  in  the  habit  of  exact- 
ing a  speeieaof  eonrt  by  persons  passing  hia  faatnesa, 
in  niucn  the  same  way  that  the  petty  jirinrcs  of  .Africa 
oblige  travellers  to  wait  upon  them,  either  to  gratify 
their  love  of  power  or  plunder.    The  king  havmg  re- 
quired a  guide  through  the  district  of  the  Tweedies, 
a  poor  labouring  man  of  the  name  of  Rartram  offeied 
bimself,  and  was  accepted.    This  person  aKsiduously 
eaeorted  him  from  near  the  Racban  to  Glenwhappen, 
through  the  vale  commanded  by  Tweedie*«  castle 
and  so  well  was  Jamea  pleaaed  with  hii  attention. 
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that  be  granted  him  a  freehold  property. 

Duck-pool,  in  the  parish  of  Glenholm. 

It  ih  a  remarkable  fact  that  thi»  was  the  first  prince 
of  his  family  who  died  a  natural  death  since  its  ele- 
vation to  the  throne.  He  died,  however,  of  a  brokan 
heart,  occasioned  by  constant  quarrete  widi  hia  hft> 
rons.  He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  ornament 
of  a  throne  and  a  bleaaing  to  his  people ;  but  bis  ex- 
celleht  endowments  were  rendensd  m  a  great  mea- 
sure ineffectual  by  an  improper  educntnn  Like 
most  of  his  predeceasors,  he  was  born  with  a  vigor- 
ous, graccm  peraon,  which,  in  the  early  purt  of  hia 
reign,  was  improved  by  all  the  manly  exercises  theo 
in  use.  This  prince  was  tbe  author  of  a  humorooa 
poetical  composition  called  the  "  Gaberlunzie  Man." 

JAMES,  JOHN  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1786.  and 
received  hia  education  in  the  Charter  Home  adiooL 
His  inclinatinn  'vonld  have  induced  him  to  enter  the 
navy,  but,  in  compliance  With  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
he  devoted  lumself  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  in 
1804  he  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  a  studentship.  Shortly  after,  he  visited  the 
north  of  Europe  in  company  with  Sir  James  Riddell, 
and  on  his  return  publisned  an  account  of  hia  travels 
undv  the  tite  of  **  A  Tom  through  Germany,  Swa- 
den,  Russia,  and  Poland  in  1S13-1R14."  lie  after- 
wards visited  Italy,  of  which  be  also  published  an 
account.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  latter  ooaft> 
try,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the  vicamge 
of  Flitton-cum-Selsoe  in  Bedfordshire.  On  the  death 
of  Bishop  Heber  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Calcutta, 
and  liaviii||  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  lie  embarked 
for  India  in  July  1897-  He,  however,  aoon  fdl  a  vic- 
tim to  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  climate,  and  the 
necessary  fatigues  of  the  episcopal  duty  of  his  exten- 
sive diocese.    He  died  in  August  1829> 

J.\MES,  THO.MAS,  a  learned  English  rritic  and 
divine,  born  about  the  year  1571.  He  recommended 
himself  to  the  oihce  of  keeper  of  the  public  library 
at  Oxford  by  the  arduoua  undertaking  of  publishing 
a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  each  college  library  at 
both  universities.  II-^'  v.,i«  elected  to  this  office  in 
1602,  and  held  it  eighteen  years,  when  he  resigned  it 
to  proseeote  his  studiea  with  more  fireedoro.  In  th« 
convocation  held  with  the  parliament  at  O.xford  in 
lG2j,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  moved  u>  have 
proper  commissioners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS. 
of  the  fathers  in  all  the  libraries  in  Enffland,  with  the 
catholic  editions,  in  order  to  detect  the  forgeries  in 
the  latter  ;  but  this  proposal  not  meeting  with  the 
desired  encouragement,  he  engaged  in  the  laborioua 
task  Umadf,  which  ba  continuaa  nntil  his  death  in 
1C20.  HelaftbahindhimagTCatiniiDbaroflaaniad 

JAMES,  RICHARD,  nephew  of  the  former,  ca- 

tered  into  holy  orrlers  in  1615,  but  being  a  very  ec- 
centric man,  of  tiiree  sermons  preached  before  tbe 
university,  "  one  concerning  the  obsen-ation  of  Lent, 
WM  without  a  text,  acconimg  to  the  moat  ancient 
manner ;  another  against  the  text,  and  the  third  be- 
side it."  About  the  year  IGIO  he  travelled  through 
Wales,  Scotland,  SheUand,  into  Greenland  and  Rus- 
sia, of  which  he  wrote  observa^na.  He  assisted 
8eldon  in  composing  his  "  Mnnnora  Arundeliana," 
and  was  very  serviceable  to  Su  itobert  Cotton,  and 
his  son  Sir  Tboma?,  in  disposing  and  settling  their 
noble  bbnuy.  He  died,  in  1638,  and  has  an  extra- 
ordinary character  given  him  hj  Wood  for  learning 
and  atniitiea. 
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JAMES,  DR.  ROBERT,  an  English  physician  of 
great  eminence,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
nnpantion  of  a  most  exceUrat  fever-powder.  wa« 
Mm  at  Kmmitoii  in  Stafforddiin,  in  1703;  his 
father  being  a  major  in  the  army,  and  bis  mother  a 
sister  of  Sir  Robert  Clarke.  He  was  of  St.  John's 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
and  afterwards  practised  physic  at  Sheffield,  Lich- 
field, and  Birmingham,  successively;  then  he  re- 
moved to  London,  and  became  a  licentiate  m  the  col- 
lw»  of  phjaictaaa.  In  the  metropolis  he  applied  bim- 
MUto  writing-  well  as  practising  pbyiic,  md  in  1 743 
publivliL  1  a  "Medicinal Dictionary."   Soon  after  he 

Eubiished  an  English  translation,  .with  a  supplement 
7  liunielf,  of  "  Ramazzini  de  Morbis  Artificum." 
In  1  7  apj't'ared  "The  Practice  of  Physic."  In  June 
25,  LJsi,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge,  James 
admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  doctorship  of 


jkfne.  la  1778  were  jiublishad,  a  "Diwettatiion 
upon  Fevat^**  and  a  **  VtndicatioD  of  the  Fevw  Pow> 

der,"  with  a  short  "Treatise  on  the  Disorders  of 
Childrea,"  and  a  very  good  Drint  of  Dr.  James. 
This  waa  eighth  edition  «f  the  du^isertatioii,  of 
which  the  first  was  printed  in  1751,  and  the  purpose 
of  It  was  to  set  forth  the  success  of  this  powder,  as 
aa  to  describie  more  particulirif  the  manner  of 
admiaiatartng  it.  The  Viodicatioa  was  posthumous 
and  unfinished,  for  he  died  March  i3, 1776,  while 
he  was  employed  upon  it.  Dr.  Jamaa  WM  nuriad, 
and  left  several  sons  and  daughters. 

JAMBS,  WILLIAM.—TbM  writer  is  beat  known 
aa  theauthnrof  a  valuable' ■"■nrk  pntitlrrl  "  The  Naval 
History  uf  Great  Britain  from  the  Dedaratjun  of  War 
by  FranoeinFebiuuy  1793  to  the  Aeoeaaionof  Geoi^e 
IV.  in  January  1820;"  a  new  edition  was  afterwards 
published  with  considerable  improvements,  including 
diagrams  of  all  the  principal  actions.  This  work  was 
pubiiabed  in  six  volumes  octavo^  and  contains  much 
vaafol  and  vtltiable  infermaHon.  It  however  involved 
its  author  in  an  action  nt  law  and  much  unpleasant 
controversy,  and  he  died  in  very  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances on  the  iSth.  of  May,  1827. 

JAMKS.  V()RAGLN"E.'a  celebrated  Domini- 
can, who  was  born  in  1260.  He  was  provincial  and 
counsellor  of  his  order,  and  afterwards  appointed 
arehbiahop  of  Genoa  by  Pope  Nicbolaa  1V.»  in  1293. 
He  ruled  hit  cfaureh  with  great  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, held  a  provincial  coun  i'  in  '  293,  and  died  in 
Jalj  1398.  He  left  a  "Chronicle  of  Genoa,"  published 
in  Hie  collection  of  Italian  authors  by  Moralori ;  a 
great  numberof  Sermons,  and  other  works;  among  the 
most  celebrated  is  a  collection  of  legends  of  the  saints, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Golden  Legend." 

JAMES  DE  ViTRI,  a  learned  member  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  who  waa  bom  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century  near  Paris,  lie  fir^t  liuciuje  cari'iii  of  Og- 
nies,  then  pastor  of  Argenteuil,  attended  the  crusades, 
■nd  was  made  btihop  of  Acre.  Gregory  IX.  created 
him  cardinal  in  1230,  and  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Frescati.  He  was  after^vards  legate  in  France,  Ura- 
baot,  and  die  Holy  Land;  in  all  wUeh offices  his 
talents  were  remarkable.  He  left  many  works,  the 
most  curious  and  most  sought  after  among  which  is 
an  "  KHvt-.'rn        A\'L<t(  tn  History,"  in  Latin. 

JAMESOiNi^  GEORGE,  an  excellent  painter, 
justly  termed  the  Vaody^  of  Scotland,  he  waa  the 
son  of  Andrew  Jamesone,  an  architect,  an  !  horn  at 
Aberdeen  in  15&6.   He  studied  under  Kubeus,  at 
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fatigable  industry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  he  some- 
times practised  in  miniature,  and  also  in  history  and 
landso^tes.  His  largest  portraits  were  somewhat 
lees  than  life.  His  carlicet  works  are  chiefly  on 

board,  aftenvards  on  a  fine  linen  cloth  smoothly  pre- 
pared Willi  a  proper  tone  to  hel}>  the  harmony  ui  his 
shadows.  His  excellence  is  said  to  consist  in  deli- 
cacy and  softness,  with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colour- 
ing; his  shades  not  charged,  but  helped  by  \-iumisb, 
with  little  appearance  of  the  pencil.  When  King 
Charlea  I.  visited  Scotland  in  1633,  the  magiatratea 
of  Edtnhwigh,  knowing  his  majesty's  taste,  employed 
this  artist  fomakc  paintings  T  '.'u  Scottish  monarchs, 
with  which  the  king  was  tio  pleased  that,  inquiring 
for  the  painter,  he  sat  to  him  and  reawded  bim 
with  a  diamond  ring  from  hi^  own  finger.  It  is 
observable  that  Jamesone  always  drew  himself  vvitb 
his  bat  on,  either  in  imitation  of  bis  master,  Rubens, 
or  (urn  hit  hanog  been  induljted  in  that  liber^  bv 
die  king  when  he  sat  to  him.  Many  of  Jamesone^ 
works  are  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  and  the 
Sybils  there  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  living 
beantiee  in  diat  city.  His  best  works  are  from  the 
vear  i^3M  In  his  death,  which  took  pkoe  at  Kdiiw 

burgti  in  1044. 

JAMYN,  AMADIS,  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  esteemed  the  rival  of 
Ronsard,  who  was  his  contemporary  and  friend,  and 
il ii  il  about  158.').  He  wTote,  in  addition  to  his 
poetical  works,  "  Philosophical  Discourses  to  Faai- 
eharis  and  Rodantbei,"  with  aeveo  aeademieal  da»- 
courses,  and  a  "  Translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer, h*. 
gun  by  Hugh  Sabel,  and  finished  by  Jamviii  widi 
a  translation  into  French  vane  of  (he  taiM  first 
books  of  the  Odyssey." 

JANE  OF  FLANDERS,  a  remarkable  lady,  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  in  her  own  person  all  the 
ezcelleot  qualities  of  both  aezee.  She  waa  the  wife 
ef  John  de  Mountfort,  a  eompetitor  for  the  dukedom 
of  Brittany  upon  the  death  of  John  III.    This  duke, 
dying  without  lasue,  left  his  dominions  to  his  niece 
Jane,  married  to  Charles  de  Blois  nephew  to  the 
king  of  France  ;  but  John  de  MoMntfort.  brother  to 
the  late  duke  though  by  a  second  marriage,  claimed 
the  duchy,  and  was  received  as  successor  By  the  peo« 
pk  of  Mantes.  The  greateet  part  of  the  nobility 
swore  fealty  to  Chariee  de  Bhne,  thinking  him  best 
supported.    This  dispute  occasioned  a  civil  war;  in 
the  course  of  which  John  was  Uken  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Paris.   This  misfortune  would  tttve  entirelf 
ruined  his  party  haii  not  his  interest  been  supported 
by  the  extraordinary  aoilitiea  of  his  wife,  Jane  of 
Flanders.   Bold,  daring,  and  intreoid,  she  fought 
like  a  warrior  in  the  field;  shrewd,  sensible,  and 
sagaeiou,  she  spoke  like  a  iH>litician  in  the  council ; 
and,  endowed  with  the  most  amiable  manners  and 
winning  address,  she  was  able  to  move  the  minds 
of  ber  subjects  by  the  force  of  her  eloquence,  and 
mould  them  exactly  according  to  her  pIiMsun'  She 
was  at  Kennes  when  she  received  the  news  of  her 
hnaband's  captivi^;  hut  that  disaster,  instead  of 
depressing  her  spirits,  served  only  to  rouse  her 
native  couiage  and  fortitude.    She  forthwith  asaem- 
bled  the  citizens;  and,  holding  in  her  arms  her  in* 
fant  son,  recommended  liim  to  their  ou'e  and  pro. 
tectkm  m  the  most  padietie  terms,  as  the  male  heir 
of  their  ancient  rhikr^,  who  had  always  governed 
them  with  gentleness  and  indulgence,  and  to  whotn 


Aalwtrp  I  and,  after  hti  nfeain,  applied  widt  iad«>  |  tliejr  bad  over  profeiaaddmiiMilsaalftaa  axxacVunent 
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JANBWAY,  JAMES— JANSSENS, 


She  declared  herself  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with 
then  in  to  just  a  cause,  pointed  out  the  resources 
that  still  nminmd  in  ilie  aUianeB  of  England,  ear. 


In  the  year  1640  ilie  twoAiniversities  of  Loavain 
and  Douay  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of 
the  Jeedita  on  grace  nid  free-wilL  Tliie  having  set 


ncstly  beseeching  them  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  the  controx'crsy  on  font,  Jansenius  opposed  to* the 
against  an  usurper,  who,  being  forced  upon  them  |  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  the  sentiments  of  St.  Augus' 


by  the  intrigues  of  France,  would,  as  a  mark  of  tine,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  gnee,  which  he  entitled 

his  gratitude,  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Brittany  to  |  "AugU8tinu3."  This  treatise  wa<!  ntt-irl^rd  by  the 
his  protector.    The  people,  moved  by  the  affecting  -  Jesuits,  who  accused  Jansenius  of  uiaiuiaiaing  dan- 


appeal  and  animatea  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
pnneesa,  vowed  to  hve  and  die  with  her  in  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  her  bmily,  and  thehr  example  was 

followed  by  almost  all  the  Britons.  The  countess 
went  from  phtce  to  place,  encouraging  the  garrisons 
of  theeeveval  fortresses,  and  providing  them^with 
every  thing  necesvary  for  their  support;  after  which 
she  shut  lier«>elf  up  wiili  her  son  in  ilennebon,  where 
she  resolved  to  wait  for  the  succours  which  Edward 
III.  had  promised  to  send  to  her  assistance.  Charles 
de  Blois,  accompanied  by  the  dokei  of  Snrgundy 
and  Bourbon,  and  many  other  noblemen,  took  the 
field  with  a  numerous  army,  and  having  reduced 
Rennei^  hid  siege  to  Henaebon,  which  was  defended 
by  the  countess  in  person.  This  heroine  repulsed 
the  assailants  in  all  their  attacks  %vith  the  roost  un- 
HimtiMi  courage,  and  observing  one  day  that  their 
whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a  general 
atom,  she  led  a  detaehmrat  from  a  pootem-gate  of 
three  hundred  horse,  set  fire  to  their  tents  and  bag- 
gage, killed  their  sutlers  and  servants,  and  raised  so 
much  alann  that  the  enemv  gave  over  their  assault, 
and  getting  betwhxt  her  and  the  rity  rival's  cut  oft"  her 
retreat.  Thus  intercepted,  she  put  the  spurs  to  her 
horse,  and,  without  halting,  galloped  directly  to 
Brest,  which  lay  at  the  distance  of  two^nd-twenty 
miles  from  the  scene  of  acdon.  There,  being  aap- 
plied  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  hor  • ,  hIk  itr.rr.c 
diately  returned,  and  fighting  her  way  throuL:!!  une 

Kit  of  Uie  Rreneh  camp,  was  received  iniu  tltimt 
D,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Soon 
after  this  the  English  succours  appeared,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  raise  the  sisgo. 

JANEWAY,  JAMES,  a  noneonfonntat  divine  of 
considerable  talent,  who  was  l>om  in  l696  fa  Hert- 
fordshire. He  took  his  degn  e  (  f  M.  A.  attVfonl. 
hot  was  ejected  from  the  established  church  soon  af  ter 
the  reatotation  fcr  nonconformity.  He  became  very 
celebrated  as  a  preacher  and  writpr,  but  his  applica- 
tion was  too  great  for  his  health,  and  be  died  in  March 
1674.  His  most  }>opular  work  is  eatided  "  A  Token 
for  Children,"  which  has  often  heca  reprinted. 

JANSEN,  CORNELIUS,  bishop  of  Ypres,  one 
of  the  most  learned  divmes  of  the  sc  t nU  enth  cen- 
tunr»  and  principal  of  the  sect  called  from  im  name 
Janseoiata.  He  waa  bom  fa  Holland  of  eathotie 
parents  ami  Ftii  lird  at  Ixiuvain.  Beini^  ^pnt,  to 
transact  some  business  of  consequence  reiutmg  to 
the  university,  into  Spain,  the  catholic  king,  viewing 
with  a  jealous  pye  the  intriguing  policy  of  France, 
prevailed  on  hini  to  write  a  book  to  prove  to  the 
pope  that  the  French  were  not  good  catholics  since 
they  made  no  icru^  of  forming  alliancea  with 
protettant  atates.  Jaaaen  performed  thia  taak  in 
hia  "  Mars  Gallicus,"  and  was  rewarded  with  n 
mitre,  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Yprea  in 
He  had,  among  oAar  writings,  before  thia,  main- 
tained a  contrni  er«y  against  the  Protestants  upon 
the  points  ot  grace  and  predestination;  but  his 
"Angustinus"  was  the  principal  labour  oif  lut  ]ife» 
OB  whidi  he  spent  ahove  twenty  yeara. 


gerous  and  heretical  opinions,  and  afterwards,  in 
1642,  obtained  of  Pope  Urban  Vlll.  a  formal  con- 
demnation of  the  treatiae  wrote  by  Jansenhis,  when 
the  partisans  of  Jaii--rriiu-i  e  inii  that  cliiri  buUwas 
spurious,  and  composed  by  a  person  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Jesuits.  After  the  death  of  Urban  vlU.,  tho 
affair  of  Jansenism  be?an  to  hp  more  warmly  contro- 
verted, and  gave  birth  to  an  mtinite  number  of  po- 
lemical writings  respecting  grace.  And  what  occa- 
sioned eome  mirtb,^  wae  the  tiilm  which  each  party 
gave  to  their  writing«{  one  writer  published  "  The 
T  orch  <  f  St  Augustine,"  another  found  "  Snuffers 
for  St.  Augustme's  Torch,"  and  Father  Veron  fbnned 
"  A  Gag  for  the  Jansenists,"  ftc.  In  the  year  1650 
sixty-eight  bishops  of  France  subscribed  a  letter  to 
Pope  Innocent  X.  to  obtam  an  inquiry  into,  and  con> 
demnationof,  the  five  following  propositions  extracted 
ftom  JIanaenine'e  **  Augustinus :"  i .  "  Some  of  God's 
eomflundmettta  trt  impossible  to  be  observed  by  the 
righteous,  even  though  they  endeavour  with  all  their 
power  to  accompUsh  them.  2.  In  the  state  of  cor- 
rupted nature,  we  are  incapahte  of  lemsting  inwwd 
grace.  3.  Merit  and  demerit,  in  a  state  of  corrupted 
nature  does  not  depend  on  a  hberty  which  exdudea 
necessity,  but  on  a  liberty  which  excludes  constraint. 
4.  The  Semipelagians  admitted  the  necessity  af  an 
inward  preventing  grace  for  the  performance  of  each 
]iarticular  act,  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith,  but 
they  were  heretics  in  maintaining  that  this  grace 
of  snehanatnradiat  Aeviilof  man  was  ableei 


to  resist  or  obey  it.  It  is  Semipelagianism  to  say 
that  Jesus  Christ  died  or  ahed  hia  blM>d  for  all  man. 
kind  in  general." 

JANSSENS,the  names  of  three  painters  lo  highly 
distinguished  in  their  various  branches  ol  an,  that  U 
will  be  necessary  to  notice  them  in  detail. 

Janasens,  Abraham,  w«a  bom  at  Antwerp  m  1569> 
He  wae  contemporary  with  Rnbene,  and  also  hie  com- 
petitor, and  in  many  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  art  was 
accounted  not  inferior  to  that  celebrated  maater. 
Sandrart,  who  liad  aeon  eavend  of  lua  wioiln,  aa- 
sures  us  that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roiindneH<^  mi 
relief  to  his  figures,  but  also  such  a  warmth  and  clear- 
ness to  the  carnations  that  they  had  all  the  look  of 
real  flesh;  and  his  colouring  was  aa  durable  aa  it  wan 
beantifbl,  retaining  ita  original  hutn  fiir  n  nnmbv 
of  years.  HisbestpcffbnniiiceiiiaidtobanBenir. 
rectiun  of  Lazarus. 

Janssens,  Victor  Honorius,  was  bom  at  Brussels 
in  1664,  and  wa«  a  rii«irip]e  (  f  Volders,  niukr  whoflo 
direction  he  continued  lor  seven  yeara ;  in  which  time 
he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  genius  far  superior  to  those 
wlu»  were  inatructed  in  the  eame  adbooL  He  after- 
warda  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attended  particularly 

to  the  works  of  llnphapl  ;  he  (]es;u'nfd  after  the  an- 
tique, and  sketched  the  beautiful  scenes  around  that 
city.  He  associated  with  Tempesta,  the  celebrat^ 
landscape-painter,  for  sevpral  year*!,  and  jiaiTitPfi  the 
iigures  m  the  works  of  that  great  mai>ter  as  lung  as 
they  resided  t<^ether. 
Janaacne  oompoaed  hiatoncal  aubjecta  both  of  a 
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rmall  and  a  large  size ;  but  he  found  the  demand  for 
his  Bmoll  pictures  so  considerable  that  he  was  induced 
to  paint  most  frequently  in  that  mm.  Dnring  tiena 
years  he  continued  at  Kome,  which  barely  tttfficed 
for  his  finishing  tlinsi'  -inr  tiirr"^  fur  wl  ich  he  wag  en- 
gaged i  nor  would  be  hare  been  even  then  at  liberty 
Sm  he  not  linriled  himself  to  •  certain  nmiiber.  and 
dFtcrmin  il  not  to  undertake  more.  Retuminf^  to 
BrusReli),  his  performances  were  as  much  admired 
thare  as  they  nad  before  been  in  lolf;  bat  having 
married  and  liecome  a  father,  he  was  compelled  to 
change  hiu  mode  of  painting  in  small,  and  to  under- 
take only  those  of  the  large  kind,  as  hcing  nion  lucra- 
tive, more  expeditious,  and  also  more  agreeable  to 
his  genial  ana  indinalioiL  He  adorned  most  of  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  his  own  country  with  his 
compositions.  The  invention  of  this  artist  was  fruit- 
ful ;  he  designed  correctly,  his  colouring  is  natural 
and  pleasing,  his  pencil  free,  and  the  style  of  his 
heads  passesjj  great  beauty  and  elegance. 

Janssens,  Cornelius,  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
who  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  and  resided  in  £ngland 
for  aeveral  years,  where  be  was  engaged  hi  the  eer* 
vice  of  King  James  I.,  and  painted  several  excellent 
portraits  of  that  monarch,  aa  also  of  iiiii  children  and 
of  the  principal  nobility  d[  hia  court.  He  had  not  the 
freedom  of  hand  nor  the  grace  of  Vandyck  ;  but  in 
other  respects  he  was  accounted  his  equal,  and  in  the 
liiyshing  of  his  pictures  superior.  His  paintings  are 
«aail7  dtstingaiahed  by  tbwr  amooth,  clear,  ana  deli, 
cate  tints,  and  by  that  diaraeter  of  tradi  and  natare 
with  uhich  they  are  strongly  marked.  He  pencrally 
painted  on  board  ;  and,  for  the  most  part  his  drape- 
liea  are  black,  probablv  becaoaa  tiie  opposition  of  that 
tint  made  his  flesh  colours  appear  more  beautifully 
bright,  especially  in  his  female  figures.  It  la  Muiil 
that  be  used  a  ^nanti^  of  oltramarine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  camatkuia,  which  may  be 
one  great  caune  of  their  preaerviti^  tbev  original 
lustri'  r-vrh  to  f.his  dfiy.  Frequently  he  paintcc]  in  a 
•mall  sixe  in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in 
that  etyle.  Hia  fimie  began  to  be  somewhat  ob- 
ecured  on  the  arrival  of  \  andyck  in  England  5  and 
the  civil  war  breaking  out  some  time  after,  induced 
ham  to  return  to  his  own  ooantry,  where  his  paint- 
ings were  in  the  highest  esteem.   He  died  in  1685. 

JARDI.NE,  GEORGE.— Of  the  many  eminent 
men  who  have  adorned  the  universities  of  Scotland 
Stm  have  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of  public  respect 
as  tUt  enrinent  profeseor.  Endowed  with  a  r^ror- 
ous  anrl  artivf  mind,  with  great  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, posseKKmg  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
bis  office,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  his  students,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
public  duties  with  a  »eal,  and  a  faithfulness,  which 
nave  never  been  surpassed,  and  but  rarely  equalled. 
Directed  by  that  diacenunent  of  what  waa  mott 
neefnl  and  beat  aaited  to  die  eireonwianoea  of  hia 

Eupils,  for  which  thmnpli  life  he  was  distinguished, 
e,  scM>n  after  his  appointment  in  1774.  introduced 
those  changes  in  the  mode  of  pttUie  teaching  which 
rendered  his  class  so  long  a  model  of  academical  in- 
Btructjon.  Retaining  what  was  most  important  in 
ancient  logic,  and  communicating  a  due  knowledge 
of  its  peenliarities,  he  diaoiiaaed  from  hia  course  of 
lectures  all  its  nnpnvfitable  snbtletieai,  directing  the 
attention  of  the  students  tn  nurh  views  of  the  human 
mind,  its  powers  and  oiterations,  as  might  lead  to 
their  proper  ««ei«ia«,  aaafaroiali  the  bert 'means  of 
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their  improvement.  But,  aware  that  truths  might 
be  heard  without  attention,  or  without  awakening 
the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  that  the  forma- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  habits  is  the  first  object 
of  education,  he  devised  a  |>r;ictical  system  of  examin- 
ations and  exercises,  which  he  g^aaually  improved 
to  an  extent  that  haa  aetdom  Men  witneeeed.  By 
a  di-rriminating  selection  of  topics,  he  directed  hisstu. 
denta  to  the  subjects  most  deserving  their  considora- 
tion,  while  he  awakened  their  curioai^,  aoataiDad 
their  attention,  and  exercised  in  due  proportion  every 
faculty  of  their  minds.  The  youths  were  thus  kept 
continually  alive  to  objects  of  study,  and  sul  iicts 
naturally  dry  and  uninteresting  were,  &om  the  man- 
ner b  wluch  they  were  flhatiated,  rendered  atlnie- 
tive,  and  prosecuted  with  avidity  ant!  pnthiisinsTn. 
Hence  the  logic  class  of  the  university,  tiiough  a 
class  of  labour,  was  always  looked  forward  to  with 
a  feeling  of  elevated  expectation,  and  the  period  of 
its  attendance  was  generally  recollected  by  the  student 
as  among  the  busieat  bvt  the  bappiast  jean  of  hia 
academical  course. 

Few  daawa  have  ever  dKeplayed  aodi  Older  and  audi 
attention  to  bu  -^inesa,  with  so  little  exercise  of  seve- 
rity. Strict  m  discipline,  but  perfectly  impartial,  wise 
and  affectionate  in  all  that  he  required,  me  students 
submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  his  directions,  and 
loved,  while  they  revered,  their  instructor.  Their 
welfare  habitually  occupied  his  thoughts ;  and  to  in>- 
prove  the  meana  of  edncatioa  waa  the  mling  poaaioii 
of  bia  Ufa.  Warmly  attached  to  iSm  intereata  of 
tho=e  entrusted  to  his  charge,  he  embraced  fvery 
opportunity  of  imnarting  to  Uiem  the  admonitions  of 
a  father,  of  cherishing  rehgiona  princi|de  by  remind* 
\r,g  th,  rn  nf  tbrir  higher  duties,  and  guarding  them 
against  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  expo8«L  In 
the  same  spirit  he  attended  withthemonlhepnblic  ser- 
vices of  religion,  directed  them  to  exerdsea  aaited  to 
the  evenings  of  the  Sabbath,  and  enforced  the  sacred 
instructions  which  on  that  day  they  had  received. 
The  private  life  of  this  venerable  man  was  distin- 
guished by  active  and  weU^direeted  bencvotenee, 
with  great  judgment,  prufipncp,  anrl  perseverance, 
in  all  nis  undertakings.  AHectionately  lender  in  hia 
family,  susceptible  of  the  strongest  attachment,  com- 
passionate  to  the  unfortunate,  and  ever  exerting  him- 
self to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  around  him, 
few  men  have  possessed  more  warmly  or  more  exten- 
sively the  aflections  of  hi*  firiends.  £ven  to  the  last 
hie  mind  retained  a  great  portion  of  lia  liaoal  daati- 
city  nnd  viennr  The  arademical  society,  sHlich  bo 
had  so  long  aiiurned,  preserved  to  the  end  a  firm 
hold  of  his  regard ;  and,  ever  zealous  for  the  welfare 
and  honour  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  it  occupied 
a  great  portion  of  his  thought  even  in  the  latest  days 
of  his  life.  Within  its  walls  his  character  will  ever 
be  remembered  with  giatef tU  reverence^  and  his  name 
win  descend  to  posterity  as  the  name  of  onewho,  by 
his  l;ibi  iurs,  has  raised  its  reputation  and  acquired  a 
lasting  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  JProfea- 
sor  Jardine  died  in  January  1 8'27,  aged  eighty-five. 

JARDYN,  KAREL  DU,  an  en  iiicrn  landscape- 
painter,  who  was  bom  at  Amsienlam  in  lG40,  and 
oecame  a  disciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem.  He  travelled 
to  Italy,  and  arriving  at  Rome  be  gave  himself  njp 
alternately  to  study  and  dissipaUon.  Yet  aimdst  ^la 
irregularity  of  conduct  his  proficiency  in  ])ainting 
was  surprising,  and  hia  works  fetched  a  very  high 
priot.  with  an  inlantioa  to  Tiait  hia  native  city  h^ 
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at  Int  lift  Ronwi  but  pasting  through  Lyona  md 

meeting  some  compatiiona,  they  prevailed  on  him  to 
stay  there  for  some  time,  and  he  found  as  much  em- 
ployment in  that  city  as  he  could  execnte.  But  the 
profits  which  arose  from  hu  paintings  were  not  pro- 
portionable to  his  profusion ;  and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  encumbrances  in  which  his  ex- 
travagance had  involved  him,  he  was  induced  to 
marry  hit  hoaten,  whowaa  oU  md  dJngneabte,  hut 
very  rich.  Mortified  and  ashamed  of  that  advt  nture 
he  returned  as  expeditiously  as  possibk  to  Amster- 
dam, accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  there  for  sQme 
time  followed  his  profession  with  full  as  much  stic- 
cess  as  he  had  met  with  in  Italy  or  Lyons.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  the  second  time,  and  iifter  a  year  or 
two  snent  there  in  hia  usual  cztnvagant  manner,  he 
letdM  tt  Voiice.  In  diat  aty  hit  merit  wm  well 
known  before  his  arrival,  which  procured  him  a  very 
honourable  reception,  and  he  remained  there  till  his 
death.  He  was  sumptuously  interred  out  of  loapect 
to  his  talents,  and,  although  a  protcstant,  permitted 
to  be  laid  in  consecrated  ground.  This  painter,  in 
his  colouring  and  touch,  resembled  his  master  Ber- 
chem,  but  ht  added  to  that  manner  a  force  which 
dittioflmshes  die  great  matten  of  Italy. 

JARVIS,  JOHN,  an  artist  of  considerable  taJent, 
iidio  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1749.  He  was  princi- 
pdlf  distinguished  for  his  p^tingi  on  glass,  and 
one  of  his  best  works  is  tbe  west  window  of  New 
College  chapel,  Oxford,  from  a  design  by  bir  J  oshua 
Bepolds.   He  died  in  1804. 

JAY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  American  joriat  and 
atatesman,  who  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
ir4j  After  receivin(?  the  element-  nf  liis  education 
at  a  boarding-school,  and  tmder  private  tuition,  he 
wu  plaeed  wlien  famrteen  yean  of  axe  at  King's  (now 
Columbia)  college,  in  liis  native  place.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  those  branches  of  leam- 
mg  which  he  oeemed  most  important  in  reference  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  upon  the  study  of  which  he 
entered  after  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree.  In  1768 
he  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  and  in  1774  was  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  firat  American  congress,  which  met 
at  Pbinidelphia,  and  waa  pheed  on  a  committee  with 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Livingston,  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Jay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eloqoent  pradvetiont 
of  the  time.  In  the  two  following  years  he  was  re- 
elected, and  served  OU  various  important  committees. 

In  1777  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  eonttitation  of  New  York,  and  the  first 
draft  of  that  inttniroent  proeeeded  from  his  pen. 
The  following  yenr,  v.lun  the  government  of  New 
York  was  organized,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice 
of  that  ttate.  In  1779  we  find  him  again  a  member 
of  congress,  and  in  the  chair  of  that  l)ody.  From  this, 
however,  he  was  removed  in  the  same  year  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spain.  I1ie 
objects  of  Mr.  Jay's  misaion  ware  to  obtain  from 
Spam  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
America,  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  t»  jira  cure 
pecuniary  aid.  With  regard  to  the  first  two  points 
no  tatiifKtory  conclusion  waa  obtained,  and  in  the 
Bumraer  of  1782  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiseioners  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  England,  at 
tiw  tame  lime  that  he  was  authorized  to  continue  the 
negotiation  with  Spain.  In  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Aaunt  and  Dr.  FrankUn,  he  naolved  to  disobey 
the  initnictioBa  of  ooognaa  to  follow  in  all  Uiinga 
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the  adfiee  of  tha  nfeneh  minittar.  Count  do  Ver> 

gennes,  who  was  embarrassing  the  negotiation  with 
England  in  order  to  benefit  France  at  the  ex}>cnae  of 
the  United  States,  and  accordingly  they  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  British  minister  without  his  know- 
ledge. The  definitive  treaty  having  been  signed  in 
Sept  FTil/'r  ir^f.  he  soon  afterwards  resigned  his 
cununiitsion  as  minister  to  Spain,  and  in  May  1784 
embarkodfbr^  United  Statee.  Hewaathenphieed 
at  the  head  of  the  departmrnt  frr  foreign  affairs,  in 
which  office  he  continued  until  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution,  when  he  waa  appoialad  diidl^ 
justice,  soon  after  which  he  died. 

JAY,  ANTOliS'K,  a  French  author,  who  was  bom 
in  1770  at  Guitres,  in  the  department  of  Giionda^ 
and  studied  at  Niort,  where  FoucluS  waa  hia  in^ 
structor;  after  whidi  he  applied  Umeelf  to  law  aft 
Toulouse,  .\fter  having  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  the  revolution,  and  been  imprisoned 
and  released,  hetrvrdled  in  the  United  Slale|i!,  when 
he  remained  seven  year*?  After  his  return  in  1802, 
Fouchii  engaged  [mu  m  the  education  of  bis  children. 
His  prize  essays  rr  ii  lt  red  him  known,  and  in  1818 
he  became  principal  editor  of  tlie  "Journal  de  Paris," 
and  pabUthed  the  "Glanettr;  or  Essays  de  Nicolas 
I'rceman."  In  1513  the  professorship  of  history  at 
the  .\thenaium  was  conferred  on  him,  and  his  in> 
augural  discourse  exposed  the  errors  of  the  ronaantie 
school,  and  of  the  fa«hionnhlp  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  France  has  received  from  Ger- 
many. During  the  hundred  days  be  was  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  employed  his  influence 
with  leading  men  in  favour  of  many  royalists  and 
proscribed  persons';  he  always  voted  in  the  chaml>er 
on  the  liberal  side,  and  therefore  demanded  a  revision 
of  the  Additional  Act,  to  called,  and  of  the  fenofitf. 
consults,  which  were  more  favourable  to  desjiotism 
than  to  the  constitutional  system.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  proposed,  in  the  chamber,  to  Prince 
Lucien,  to  persuade  Napoleon  to  abdicate.  Th?  ad- 
dress of  the  French  goveninjent  to  tlie  Frencli  army 
before  the  gates  of  Paris  was  drawn  np  by  him,  and 
carried  by  him,  with  Arnault,  Garat,  &c.,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  to  IHToutt*t  head-qnartett  at  La  VHlette. 
After  the  second  restoration.  Jay  published  hi  >  "lli  > 
toire  du  Ministdre  du  Cardinal  liichelieu,"  and  waa 
afterwards,  with  Etienne,  the  editor  of  the  "Conatitn- 
tionncl"  and  of  the  "Mincrvc."  In  182'2he  was  sum- 
moned  with  Jouy,  to  answer  for  some  imprudent  ex- 
pressions in  the  "  Biographic  des  Contcmporains,"  of 
winch  they  were  aaaociate  editora ;  he  waa  aoonittai 
at  the  drat  trial,  but  Jouy  waa  aenteneed  to  Iw  im. 
prisoned  and  nidi  Both  appealed,  and  the  court  of 
appeals  contieinned  both  to  imprisonment  in  1823. 
He  and  Jouy  spent  the  period  of  their  impritOlinMBi 
at  St.  Pelagic,  where  they  wrote  the  popular  work 
"  Les  lierinites  en  Prison,  ou  Consolations  de  St. 
Pelagic,  par  E.  Jouv  et  A.  Jay."  AAar  their  deliver- 
ance they  published  alao»  in  orajnaction,  "  Lea  Her- 
mites  en  Libert^. 

.TKUB,  SIR  RICHARD.— Tliisdistirgu  shed  me- 
dical practitioner  was  bom  in  1 729  at  Stratford  in 
Besex,  wliere  his  father,  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb,  practiMd  aa 
aphysician.  He  received  an  excellent  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  being  a  nonjuror  by  principle,  he  could 
not  take  any  degree  in  that  university.  He  after- 
wards studied  in  London  and  Levden,  and  from  the 
university  in  the  latter  city  he  ootaiued  the  degree 
of  doetor  of  medicine.  Upon  lettling  in  London  ho 
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entered  as  licentiate  of  the  cdkge  of  phyeicians,  and 
in  1768  he  was  elected  a  ftUow  of , that  oody    As  a 

practitioner  he  became  ro  eminent,  that  when  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  dangerou.sly  ill  in  Italy,  be 
was  re<juested  to  go  abroad  to  attend  the  health  of 
that  pnace ;  and  he  was  called  abroad  a  second  time 
to  Tisit  the  same  prince,  on  a  fatttreiUnesB,  in  1777* 
All  Mit  tlic  ^ame  period  he  was  made  physcian-extra- 
ordmary  to  the  kiug,  and  in  17  SO  wa^  appointed 
physician  in  orriinary  to  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Wilmot,  in  17s6,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  his 
majesty;  but  this  office  he  did  not  enjoy  many  months; 
for*  bctng  in  attendance  on  two  of  the  princesses, 
who  wen  affected  witfi  neatlet,  he  wae  snddenly 
attacked  with  a  fever  in  their  apartments  at  Windsor, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1787- 

JEBB,  JOHX. — Th\s  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
was  born  at  Drouheda  in  177^-  la  his  early  years 
be  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  domestic 
education,  and  when  at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent 
to  a  public  school,  he  carried  with  him  a  mind  trained 
to  hill  Ills  (  f  sti  iiiy  and  reflection,  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive and  appreciate  classical  literature.  Having 
passed  thnnwli  Ae  errdinary  routine  of  studies  at 
Celhrir],  e  r>na  Londonderry,  he  entered  the  Dublin 
university  m  1791*  Siud  almost  immediately  became 
distiDguished  as  a  sound  and  elegant  scholar.  This 
was  the  "  golden  age"  of  the  Dublin  university  ; 
never  wan  there  a  period  in  its  history  when  science 
and  polite  literature  were  bo  ardently  cultivated  and 
80  closely  united.  Among  Jebb's  contemporaries  were 
Lloyd  the  provost,  Davenport  the  unffioehtQir  advo* 
cate  of  liberal  principles  "  when  evil  days  came," 
M'Malion,  Wallace,  Torrensi,  Perrin,  Blacker,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  Irish  bar ;  with  George  Crolv 
and  Charles  Maturin.  In  this  galaxy  of  talent  Jebb 
ehone  not  the  least  conspicuous ;  he  won  the  honours 
of  the  university  nobly,  and  he  wore  them  unenvied, 
for  his  amiable  temper,  his  kind  heart,  and  his  utier 
disregard  of  aelf,  had  endeared  him  to  an.  His  8ue> 
cese  at  the  scholarship  ex  unination  seemed  tn  be  a 
personal  triumph  to  every  member  of  the  university 
out  himself. 

Tliese  were  the  day      the  historical  society,  of 
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uoiversitv,"  he  said,  "which,  in  its  earUest  days!, 
produced  Usher,  the  most  profoundly  teamed  off- 
spring and  ornament  of  the  reformation  ;  and  I^ftus 
in  oriental  letters  rivalled  only  by  his  great  coev-al 
Pococke ;  which  afterwards  sent  forth  to  shine  among 
the  foremost  of  our  Augustan  ags^  Famdl«  tba 
chastest  of  our  poets ;  Swift,  the  purest  of  omr  prose- 
writers;  and  Berkeley,  the  firstof  our  mctaphvsii  iang; 
which  formed  nearly  in  our  own  ticoe,perha[is  within 
the  recollection  of  some  noble  lords  whu  iiuar  me. 
Goldsmith,  oiir  most  natural  depictor  of  life  and 
manners  ;  Burke,  the  greatest  philosophic  staleamau 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age  and  country; — and  why 
should  I  not  add  G  rattan,  the  eloquent  assertor  oi 
his  country's  rights,  the  parent  of  Irish  independsBet^ 
— the  university  which  sent  forth  such  men  is  not 
now  degenerating,  nor  likely  to  degenerate  from  her 
ancient  rank  ana  name,  ana  needs  not  blush  to  ba 
compared  with  any  university  of  Entrl  an^  " 

For  about  five  years  Mr.  Jebb  continued  curate 
of  Swanlinbnr,  and.  like  Heber  at  Hodnatt»WM  mU 
versally  beloved ;  by  the  catholics  he  was  revered  aa 
highly  as  by  the  protestants ;  in  works  of  charity  he 
knewn  >  ni  i^ious  differenct  His  spirit  was  too  mild 
and  gentle  for  acrimoniotis  controversy ;  he  felt  that 
sineers  bditf,  <hongh  erronaens,  was  antidad  to  ra. 
spect,  and  that  violence,  even  in  suraort  of  truth, 
injures  the  cause  it  professes  to  defend.  In  a  letter 
to  a  theologian  of  a  vary  different  spirit  he  says,  *'  I 
do  not  think  the  controversial  the  best  mode  of  bring- 
ing up  children  in  the  deep,  serious,  practical,  heart- 
felt  love  of  our  true  reformed  Christianity.  And  I 
queation  whether  the  early  disputant  on  debated 
points  may  not  hi  riperyesit  be  the  most  likely  to 
waver  or  apostatize."  Those  who  have  witneased  the 
animosities,  the  heart-burnings,  and  even  the  deeds 
of  actual  violence,  angsndered  and  perpetuated  hv 
the  fanatic  zeal  of  contro%'ersial  preirhcr'  in  Irrlann, 
can  best  understand  what  a  blearing  nacii  a  luau  aa 
Jebb  was  in  an  Irish  parish. 

In  Jannsry  1833  Dr.  Jebb  was  conascratsd  bishop 
of  limariek.  This  diocese,  one  of  die  moat  otSB- 
sive  in  Ireland,  contaim  '1  in  it  some  of  the  nostlllU 
serable  and  disturbed  districts.  It  had  also  its  full 
share  of  nefrlactad  curates,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  (d 
negligent  rectors.  The  f^entle  mind  of  Jebb  seemed 
ill  calculated  to  encounter  such  a  comulication  of 
difficulties,  but  he  soon  ^vwed  that  mildneM  is  not 
inconsistent  with  firmness,  and  that  the  meek,  whan 


which  society  Mr.  Jebb  was  a  (iii>tingtiished  member ; 
and  tba  ehanns  of  his  eloquence  are  still  among  the 
pleasant  rendniscences  of  contemporaries.  One  only 
of  his  addresses  has  been  preserved ;  it  was  delivered  principle  is  concerned,  manifest  a  strength  of  re«>Ia« 
from  the  chair  of  the  society  on  the  occasion  of  the  tion  which  cannot  be  shaken.  The  new  bishop  da> 
death  of  two  young  men,  Keid  and  Sargint,  youths 
high  promise,  cut  off  prsmatorcHy  at  the  moment 
tliat  the  hope >i  and  proud  anticipations  of  their  friends 
aeemcd  altout  to  be  realized.  Similarity  of  disposi- 
tion and  pursuits  had  united  them  to  Jebb  in  the 
strictaat  bonds  of  affection,  and  be  who  had  to  pro- 
nounce their  funeral  eulogy  was  the  person  who  felt 
their  loss  most  bitterly.  So  stranger  cuti  rt  i  ^  this 
aimple  and  pathetic  address  without  being  affected, 
hot  those  alone  who  beard  it  can  picture  the  afiet 
that  its  delivery  jiroduced. 

In  1799  Mr.  Jebb  left  the  university,  and  was  ad- 
nlMad  to  holy  orders  by  Bishop  Young,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  reforming  the  science  cowrse 
in  Dublin.  But  to  his  college  life  Jebb  looked  back 
with  fondness  and  regret ;  his  eloquent  assertion  of 
its  merits  in  the  house  of  lords  iy  18S4  ia  mani- 
festly an  out-pouring  of  treasured  sffiKtien.  **1^c 


dared  that  he  would  disregard  aristocratic  influence^ 
and  he  keptlds  word;  inbestowingpotronagehischoieo 

was  guided  by  merit  alone  ;  the  unostentatious  claims 
of  the  working  clergy  were  with  him  more  powerful 
than  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  great,  and  tba 
curate  who  despaired  of  reward  because  he  bad  no 
patron,  found  that  his  labours  wora  his  Iwst  intro^ 
duction.  and  his  most powerful sdvocais  in  Ihm  heart 
of  his  diocesan. 

In  1 8t4  Dr.  Jebb,  for  the  first  and,  we  heliava,  the 
last  tiiT.p,  addressed  the  house  of  lords  ;  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  his  speech  was  the  defence  of  the  Irish 
church,  but  he  added  to  it  a  terrible  exposure  of  tho 
inhmnnnity  of  Irisli  ^anil'.nrds,  resident  and  absentee. 
His  name  became  at  uuce  popular  in  England;  en- 
quiries were  made  respecting  his  literary  production.^, 
weir  value  finr  the  firat  time  was  made  known,  and, 
at  tha  Sana  moiMnt.  he  canw  faito  possassioa  of  the 
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iame  of  an  accompliahed  orator  and  a  sound  theo- 
logiaa. 

His  original  works  are  not  numeroua,  but  they  are 
til  of  sterung  merit ;  hia  sermons  have  the  character 
attributed  to  the  discouiwe  of  St.  Chrysostom, — they 
meddle  not  with  contnnrersy,  they  abstain  htm  mys- 
tery, but  ther  inculcate  "  peace  on  earth,  good-will 
towards  men.  Hia  "  Essay  on  Sacred  Literature  " 
is  his  most  finished  and  vdued  performance ;  it  is 
4nw  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sacred  oitidnn  in  our 
language.  'l*he  discovery  of  a  metrical  structure  in  the 
hymns  and  discourses  preserved  by  the  evangeUsu 
at  once  affinda  a  kev  to  the  interpretation  of  many 
difficult  pa8sagee»  and  establishes  their  genuineness 
beyond  all  question.  The  learning  displayed  in  the 
work  will  remind  the  reader  of  our  Ushers,  our 
Hookers,  and  our  Taylors ;  nor  does  the  resemblance 
atop  there :  in  the  rare  union  of  rich  fancy  with  sim- 
plicity of  language  Jebb  attamed  att  high  an  eminence 
as  those  ancient  worthies.  "  Practical  Theology  " 
was  his  last  original  work ;  it  contains  sermons,  occa- 
eional  tracts,  his  address  to  the  historical  society, 
and  his  speech  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  great 
charm  of  inesc  is  the  spirit  of  love  hrealhin^  in  every 
line;  he  remonstrates  as  a  father  with  an  errmg  child; 
he  advisea  as  a  brodMr  to  a  brother;  he  reaoona  aa  a 
friend  with  a  friend. 

In  IB27  Dr.  Jcbli  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  from 
which  he  never  perfectly  recovered,  but,  notwith- 
standing his  illness,  he  exerted  himself  to  serve  his 
brethren  by  editing  those  works  which  he  deemed 
most  likely  to  serve  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  the 
whole  Chnstian  community.  With  this  design  be 
vDbliahed  On  **  Proteetant  Kempis,"  "Townaon's 
oermons,"  "Phehn's  Ilemains,  and  "Burnett's 
Lives."  On  the  second  edition  of  the  last-mentioned 
work  he  was  occupied  during  his  last  illness,  so  that, 
like  Uitihop  Ravenscroft,  he  may  be  said  "to  have 
died  with  his  armour  on."  His  death  took  place 
December  the  7th,  18  t  i 

JEFFERSON,  THOMAS.— This  distinguished 
rnmbliean  leader  early  devoted  lumaetf  to  the  fiberCy 
of^  America.  In  1776  we  find  him  holdinc:  n  seat  in 
congress,  and  in  the  month  of  October  in  that  year 
be  took  his  place  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  from  his  county 
In  this  situation  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours 
to  improve  the  imperfect  constitution  of  the  state 
which  had  been  recently  and  hastily  adopted,  before 
a  draught  of  one  wbieh  be  had  formed  on  die  purest 
princimes  of  republicanism  had  reached  the  conven- 
tion which  was  deUberating  at  Richmond.  The  chief 
aervice  which  he  performed  waa  aa  a  member  of  a 
commission  for  revising  the  laivB,  consi^tin  cr,  besides 
himself.of  Edmund  Pen  Jleton,Gcorge  ^V  vtiie,  George 
Mason,  and  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  by  wnom  no  less 
dian  126  biUa  were  prepared,  fromwmcb  are  derived 
all  the  meet  liberal  features  of  the  existing  laws  of 
the  commnnui  iltli  Tlip  share  of  Mr  .KfTLfson  in 
this  great  task  was  prominent  and  laborious.  On  the 
istof  June,  1779,  he  wa.s  chosen  the  sueeeaaor  of 
Mr.  Henry  in  the  office  of  governor  of  the  state,  and 
contiuueU  in  it  for  two  ye^irs.  at  the  end  of  which 
period  he  resigned, "  from  a  belief,"  aa  he  says,  "that, 
under  the  preaaure  of  the  invasion  under  which  we 
were  then  labonring,  the  public  wonld  have  more 
confidence  in  a  military  chief;  and  that  the  military 
commander  \mog  invested  with  the  civil  power  also, 
both  ml^  be  widded  with  mom  encfgy,  pnwipti- 


tude  and  ettect,  for  the  defence  of  the  state."  Ge- 
neral Nehion  was  appointed  m  hia  alead.  Two  daya 
after  1ih  rr  tirement  from  the  govern mpnt  he  narrowly 
escai>ed  capture  by  the  British,  a  troop  of  horse  hav- 
ing oeen  despatched  to  Monticello.  where  he  was  re- 
simng,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  {Nrtsoner.  He 
was  breakfasting  when  a  neighbour  rode  up  at  fiiU 
speed  with  the  intelligence  that  the  troop  was  ascend- 
ing a  neighbouring  hill.  Ue  first  sent  off  his  family 
in  a  carriage,  and  aAer  a  abort  delay  for  some  indis- 
prnynble  arrangements,  mounted  hia  horse,  and,  tak- 
ing a  course  through  the  woods,  joined  them  at  the 
house  of  a  friend— a  flight  in  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  diaeana  any  thing  dishonourable,  although  it 
haa  been  made  Aa  subject  of  nmwm  and  reproach 
without  end  by  the  spirit  of  party. 

In  June  1781  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  dh- 
nister  plenipotentiary,  hi  conjonction  with  others,  U> 
negotiate  a  peace  then  expected  to  be  effected  tli  rmii^h 
the  mediation  of  the  empress  of  Russia ;  but  he  de- 
clined for  the  same  reason  that  had  induced  him  m 
1776  to  decUne  also  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner with  Dr.  FrankUn,  to  go  to  France  in  order 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with 
that  government.  On  both  occasions  the  state  of  his 
family  waa  each  diat  be  could  not  leave  it,  and  he 
"  could  not  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of  the  aea,  and 
of  capture  by  the  Britiiih  ships  theo  covering  tbe 
ocean."  He  saw  too,  that  "  tne  labouring  oar  waa 
really  at  home,"  especially  at  the  time  of  hia  first 
appointment;  but  in  November  1782, congress  hav- 
ing' ri  reived  assur ancr^  that  a  general  peace  would 
be  concluded  in  tbe  winter  and  spring,  renewed  the 
offer  which  diey  had  mada  flia  praswua  year,  and 
this  time  it  was  accepted ;  but  the  preliminary  articles 
being  agreed  upon  before  he  left  the  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Monticello^  and  waa  chosen,  in  June  1783> 
a  member  of  congress.  It  was  during  the  session  at 
Annapolis,  that,  in  consequence  of  NIr.  JefTerson'e 
proposal,  an  executive  committee  was  formed,  called 
the  committee  of  tbe  states,  consisting  of  a  member 
from  each  atate.  Previously,  executive  and  legtela* 
live  functions  were  both  imposed  upon  congress,  and 
it  was  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  this  junction  that 
Mr.  JefihrMti'a  proposition  was  adopted.  Sneceaa 
«  howex'cr  did  not  attend  the  plnn  ;  the  mf  mbpr«i  com- 
posing the  comra.tict  4uant*llcd,  aiid  iiudmg  ii  im- 
possible on  account  of  their  altercations  to  fulfil  their 
duties,  thtj  abandoned  their  post  after  a  short  period* 
and  thua  left  the  govempient  without  any  Vinbfo 
head  during  the  adjournment  of  congress. 

In  May  I'is-l,  congress  having  resolved  to  appoint 
another  minister,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adama  ai^ 
Dr.  Franklin,  for  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  selected  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
accordingly  sailed  from  Boston  to  Paris. 

Dr.  FrankUn  waa  already  there,  and  Mr.  Adama 
having  aoon  after  Joined  them,  they  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  their  mission  Tli- )  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  furmmg  the  desired  commercial 
treaties ;  and,  after  aoma  rraeetion  and  cKperienee.  it 

was  thought  better  not       nrpt-  th?m  tnn  "Strongly, 

but  to  leave  such  regulations  to  dow  volumariiy  from 
the  amicable  dispositions  and  the  evident  intereato  of 
the  several  nationa.  In  June  1785  Mr.  Adams  iia> 
paured  to  London,  on  being  appointed  minister  p1e> 
nifwtentiary  at  tlir  c  ni  l  of  iSt.  James's ;  and  in  July 
Or.  Frankim  returned  to  America,  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
aon  WM  Mmed  hia  auoeeMor  at  Mi.  In  the  P«* 
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bmary  of  1786  he  received  n  pressing  letter  from 
Mr.  Adams,  rcquestiag  bim  tu  proceed  to  London 
immediately,  as  symptoms  of  a  better  disposition 
towards  America  w«n»  bcgiimiiig  lo  tfiptu  in  the 
Brilitli  cabinet,  than  hid  Men  rnvnileited  rince  the 
tntly  of  peace.  On  this  account  he  left  Paris  in  the 
fbUowing  March,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London 
agreed  inth  Mr.  Adams  on  •  form  of  treaty.  At  the 
usual  presentation,  however,  to  the  king  and  queen, 
both  Mr.  Adams  and  himself  were  received  in  the 
most  ungracious  manner ;  and  after  a  few  vague  and 
ineffectiul  confofencM,  he  returned  to  Paris.  Here 
lie  miinned,with  the  exception  of  a  vitit  to  Holhnd, 
to  Piedmont,  ari  !  tin  south  of  France,  xmtil  the 
autumn  of  1789,  zealously  pursuing  whatever  was 
beneficial  to  bis  country.  In  September  of  that  year 
he  left  Paris  for  Havre,  and  crossing  over  to  Cowes, 
embarked  for  the  United  States;  und  whilst  on  his 
way  home,  received  a  letter  from  President  Wash- 
ington, enclosing  the  appointment  of  secretary  of 
state  under  the  new  constitution,  which  was  just  com- 
mencing its  operation.  He  soon  afterwards  received 
a  letter  finom  we  same  quarter,  siving  him  the  option 
«f  retnnuBg  to  Fhmoe  ra  hiennnisterid  eepaeity  or 
of  accepting  the  secretaryship,  but  conveying  a  strong 
intimation  of  a  desire  that  he  would  choose  the  latter 
office.  This  ccMmiiiniieatum  was  produced  bv  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presiaent,  in  reply  to  the 
one  first  written,  in  which  he  had  expressed  a  de- 
cided inclination  to  go  back  to  the  French  metropohs. 
He  then,  however,  consented  to  fonso  bis  prefer- 
onoe,  and  proeeeded  to  New  Ywk,  wnere  congress 
was  in  session,  and  immediately  entered  upon  tlie 
duties  of  his  post.  Mr.  Jetferson  continueid  to  fill 
tlw  secretarvsfaip  of  state  until  the  31st  of  December, 
17*>3,  when  tie  resigned.  From  that  period  until  Fe- 
bruary 1797  he  lived  in  retirement.  In  this  year 
be  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  1801  was  chosen  |«ttideiit  bjr  a  majority  of 
one  vote  over  liit  eompetiter  Mr.  Adams. 

At  tilt'  expiration  of  eif^^it  years  he  again  retired  to 
urivate  life,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  emerged. 
"TIm  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Monticello,  which 
wnn  a  continued  scene  of  the  most  liberal  hnsjiitality. 
Such  indeed  was  the  extent  to  which  calls  upon  it 
were  made  hf  Ibittgners  as  well  as  Americans,  that 
the  closing  years  of  his  Ufe  were  embittendbv  dis- 
tressing pecuniary  embarrassments.  He  was  nireed 
to  ask  ])enni88ion  of  ihti  A"ir;^ntiia  iLgislature  to  sell  his 
estate  by  lottery,  which  was  granted.  Shortly  after 
Mr.  Jefferson's  return  to  Montieello,  it  having  been 

E reposed  to  form  a  college  in  his  neighbourhood, 
B  addressed  a  letter  to  the  trustees,  m  which  he 
sketched  a  plan  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  general 
sygtem  of  education  in  Virginia.  This  «ppnn  to 
have  led  th6  way  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  the 
year  1818,  by  which  conKi  issiorii  r^  were  appointed 
with  anUiority  to  select  a  site  and  form  a  plan  for  a 
nniverntjr  on  a  ho^  scale.  Of  these  commissioners 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  unanimously  chosen  the  chairman, 
and  be  framed  a  report,  embr«:iDg  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  proposed  the  institution  should  be 
formed.  The  situation  selected  for  it  was  at  Char- 
liHtesville,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
wfakdl  Mr.  Jefferson  resided.  He  lived  to  see  the 
university — the  child  of  his  old  ag»-~in  prosperous 
operation, and  giving  promise  of  extensive  usefbl- 
nem  fulfilled  the  duties  of  its  rector  until  a 

■hort  perioU  befwe  ius  deathi  which  occurred  on  the 
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4th  of  Juiy,iS26,  the  fiftieth  ^innivmary  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  and  within  the  hour  m 
which  he  had  signed  it.  In  the  four  volumes  of  his 
poethnmons  works,  edited  by  bis  grandson  niomai 
JeffenoB  Randolph,  there  are  abundant  materials  to 

guiih''  il'.i'  li'erary  or  liist(jrical  cr.tic  in  foriTiini,' an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  acquirements,  feelingij,  and 
opinions. 

JKFFRIFS,  JOHN,  M.D.,  a  leamc  l  American, 
who  whs  born  at  iioston, February  1 744,  and,  al  ter  gra- 
duating at  the  tiniversity  of  Cambridge,  commsMsd 
the  study  of  medicine.  After  completing  his  prepik 
ratory  studies,  and  being  admitted  to  practise,  ho 
came  to  London,  and  sedulously  attended  the  in- 
structions of  the  most  distinguished  lecturers.  Ill 
June  1769  the  nniversity  of  Aoerd  een  conforrsd  on 
him  the  decree  of  doctor  of  physic,  hr  hrinp,  ns  it  is 
believed,  the  first  native  of  the  Amencan  provinces 
who  obtained  that  honour.  la  tiia  same  year  he  r»* 
turned  to  Boston,  where  he  recommenced  his  labours, 
and  continued  to  practise  with  great  success  until 
the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  Hritish  garrison. 
He  then  accompanied  tieornl  Howe  to  Halifax. 
That  euwiuauder  made  bim  surgeon-general  to  the 
forces  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1776.  In  March  1779  he 
went  again  to  England,  where  he  waa  made  surgeon- 
major  to  the  forces  in  America.    In  the  spring  of 

1779  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  office  in  Sa- 
vannah, then  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  He 
did  not  however  retain  it  very  long,  for  in  December 

1780  he  was  again  in  London^  having  resigned  and 
proeeeded  thtiner  in  eonseqvenee  of  a  serere  do- 
mestic rifflicti  in  In  London  he  practised  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  occupied  himself  much  with 
scientific  research,  having  oedined  the  offer  of  the 
lucrative  post  of  sTirp-eon-peneral  to  the  forc^n  in 
India.  I'o  ascertain  the  correctness  of  certain  pre- 
conceived hypotheses  relative  to  atmospheric  tempe- 
ntitrep  and  ine  pcactiealHli^  of  aome  aerostatic  im- 
provements wiiich  had  suggested  themseilves  to  liia 
mind,  he  undertook  two  aerial  voyages.  The  second 
one  was  made  in  January  1785,  from  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  across  the  British  channel,  into  the  forest  of 
Guinnes,  in  the  prnv'nce  of  Artois,  in  Frnnrf>.  ITie 
reputation  accruing  from  tiiese  CApediiions  gwned 
him  the  notice  and  ctvihties  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguishsd  personages  of  the  day,proenred  for 
him  an  intrednetioa  to  all  the  learned  and  sdentifle 
societies  of  Paris,  and  facilii  itLd  his  access  to  tlie 
medical  and  anatomical  schools  of  that  metropolis. 
He  drew  up  a  paper  detailing  the  result  of  his  vari- 
ous eTpcrimrnts-,  v^bich  was  read  before  the  royal 
society  of  London  with  much  approbation.  la  the 
summsr  of  1789  he  repaired  to  Boston,  where  he 
soon  acquired  eminence.  It  is  said  that  he  delivered 
the  first  public  lecture  in  Boston  on  anatomy,  a 
branch  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He  [lelu  i  red, 
however,  but  one;  for,  on  the  second  evening,  a  mob 
having  collectod;  entned  Ins  anatomical  roem,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph  his  subject,  which  was  the 
body  of  a  convict,  given  him  by  the  governor  after 
execution.  After  an  uninterrupted  and  successful 
practice  of  fifty-three  yevm  he  was  seised  with  an 
mflammation  of  the  bowels,  originaUng  in  a  hernia 
occasioned  by  great  e.xertion  in  his  first  aerial  voyage, 
which  canied  him  off  on  the  l6th  of  SeptemMr* 
1819. 

JEFFREY,  FR.WfMS.— Tliis  talented  lawyer  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1773. 
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He  neeived  the  radimenti  of  bis  edueatum  at  the  hish 
•ebool  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1787  was  entered  at  the 

university  of  Glas^Miw     After  having  remained  at 
Glawow  four  years  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was 
•dnttted  of  Qnnen's  college  inI791 .  In  1795  ha  was 
called  to  the  bar.    In  very  early  life  Mr.  Jeffrey  dis- 
played the  promise  of  splendid  talents,  and  his  father 
•pared  no  pains  in  his  education.  While  Mr.  Jeffrey 
naided  at  Edinburgh,  he  engaged  actively  in  the  li- 
terary societies  of  ^at  city,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  members  oi  the  speculative  society. 
At  the  bar  his  aucceas  was,  however,  long  doubtful, 
■ad  it      not  for  nany  years       he  acqnind  ex- 
tensive practice;  yet  his  abilities  as  an  advocate  were 
of  the  first  order.    In  acuteness,  promptness,  and 
clearness ;  in  the  vt  of  illustrating,  stating,  and  ar- 
ranging ;  in  extent  of  legal  knowledge,  in  8[>arkling 
wit,  keen  satire,  and  strong  and  flowing  eloquence, 
he  had  few  equals.    But  though  Mr  JefTrey  was 
known  at  home  as  the  head  of  the  Scottish  bar,  it  was 
to  hi*  Htenrjr  diameter  that  be  owed  his  general  re- 
putation.   As  the  editor  and  one  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  a  period  of 
thirtv  years,  he  became  a  aorC  of  fileniydaapot,  ren- 
dered terrible  by  his  merciless  sarcasm  and  acute  criti- 
oam.    His  duel,  or  rather  meeting  with  Moore,  and 
the  effect  of  the  review  of  Lord  Byron's  "  Hours  of 
Idteneaa"  on  the  noUe  bard,  are  well  known.  The 
wtMslei  of  Mr.  JeflVejr  are  Bmneroiii,  end  rdate  prin- 
cipally to  belles-lettres.    His  essay  on  beauty,  in 
the  supplement  to  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica," 
M  a  fine  specimen  of  philosophical  criticism.  'Ilie 
political  tone  of  the"  Edinburgh  Review"  has  ever  been 
decidedly  of  a  Whig  character,  which,  at  the  time 
of  its  appearance,  waa  by  no  means  popular  in 
Srotlinfl,  where  the  Whiga  were  then  feer. 


JEFFREYS,  GEORGE.  LORD  BARON  WEM. 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  was 
ben  towerdl  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  entcnd  at  the  Middle  Templef  and 
by  attending  an  assise  during  the  plague,  when  few 
barristers  could  be  met  with,  he  u-as  allowed  to  plead, 
although  not  formally  admitted,  and  continued  to 
praetiBe  unrestrained  nntil  he  attained  the  highest 
employments  in  the  law.  Soon  after  commencing 
hia  profeaaional  career,  he  wac  choaen  recorder  of 
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London;  and  to  this  advanenaent,  and  the  inDoenee 
it  proeored  him,  may  be  attribated  his  introduction 
at  court  and  appointment  of  solicitor  to  the  duke  of 
York.  A  willing  instrument  of  all  sorts  of  mea> 
sures,  his  farther  promotion  at  each  a  period  wm 
rapid,  and  he  was  appointed  successively  a  Welsh  judge 
and  chief-jastice  of  Cheater,  and  created  a  baronet. 

When  parliament  began  to  prosecute  the  abhorrera 
(or  churcn  and  court  party,  so  called  from  their  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  Charles  II.,  expressing  their  ab- 
horrence of  those  who  endeavoured  to  encroach  on 
the  royal  prerogative),  be  resigned  the  reeorder^h 
and  was  appmnted  chief-justice  of  the  king'abenen. 
On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  one  of  the  ad- 
visers and  promoters  of  all  the  oppressive  and  arbi- 
trary meanma  of  hia  raga;  and,  for  his  sanguinary 
and  inhnman  proeeedinn  acainat  the  adherents  of 
Monmouth,  was  rewarded  wiuithe  post  of  lord  high 
chancellor  in  1685.  His  deportment  on  the  bench 
was  in  the  highest  degree  diacreditaUe  at  all  timea* 
and  he  indt^ited  in  eemrility  and  aboae  of  tbe  meet 
'  degrading  description.  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  the  chancellor,  who  had  disguisea  him- 
self aa  a  aeaman,  in  order  to  get  on  board  a  ship  un- 
known, was  detected  in  a  low  jjublic-housc  in  Wap- 
ping  by  an  attorney  whom  he  had  insulted  m  open 
court.  The  latter  making  his  discovery  known, 
Jeffrey*  waa  immediately  seized  by  the  populace  and 
carried  before  tbe  lord  mayor,  who  aent  bim  to  tho< 
lords  in  council,  by  whom  he  waa  tfummSMmA  to  tba 
Tower,  where  he  died  in  1669- 

The  character  of  the  man  whose  life  we  have  thna 
briefly  traced,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  addressed  to  James  II.  It  is  dated  from 
Taunton,  September  19th,  1G85,  and  relatea  to  the 
diapowd  of  eyht  hundied  pnaooera  when  tkia  ner- 
cilaaa  tyrant  nad  ezpatriatra. 

••I  most  humbly  beseech  yo'  Maj"**  to  give  mee 
leave  to  lay  hould  of  this  opportunitie  bv  mv  lord 
Churchill,  to  give  your  Maj"^  an  account  tnat  I  have 
this  day  finished  what  wasnecessary  for  yo'Maj"^  ser- 
vice in  this  place;  and  begge  leave  that  yo'  Maj*^  will 
be  gratiously  pleased  to  lett  mee  referre  to  my  lord 
Churchill  for  the  particulara;  for  I  have  not  aa  fat 
paiftcted  my  papers  aoe  aa  to  be  aUe  to  doe  it  aoe 
eaactly  as  my  duty  to  yo'Maj*"  service  requires.  I 
received  y*  Maj*^  comands  by  my  lord  Sunderland, 
about  the  refaiells  yo'  Maj'"  designes  for  transportn- 
tion;  but  I  beseech  y'  Ma]""  that  I  may  inform  yon 
that  each  prisoner  will  be  worth  10/.,  if  not  15/.  a- 
piece;  and.  Sir,  if  ye^  Maj*"  orders  them  as  y*  have 
ahready  dedgned,  peraona  that  have  not  suffered  in 
the  eervice  will  run  away  with  the  booty,  and  I  am 
sure.  Sir, yo^  Mig**  will  be  continually  perplexed  with 
petitions  for  reeompencea  for  aufferera,  aa  well  aa  for 
rewards  for  servants.  Sir,  I  hope  ye^  Maj*  wffl 
pardon  this  presumption.  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to 
obey.  I  have  only  respited  doing  any  thing  till  I 
know  your  voyal  pleanire  is,  they  should  have  the  - 
men  ;  for  uppOD  allegiance  to  y*.  Sir,  I  ahall  never 
trimme  in  my  obedience  to  y*  comands  in  all  thinga. 
Sir,  had  not  yo'  Maj"*  beenc  pleased  to  declare  y' 
gratious  intentionato  them  that  aerved  y'  in  the  eol^ 
diery,  and  daoto  die  many  diatreaaed  ftnifiea  ndnad 
by  this  late  rebellion,  I  durst  not  have  presumed  to 
have  given  yo'  Maj"  thia  trouble.  Sir,  1  will,  when 
I  have  the  hon'  to  kisae  yo^  Maj**"  hands,  humbly  ae> 
quaint  you  with  all  matters  yo'  Maj'*  hath  been  gra- 
tiouUy  pleased  to  entrust  mee  w^,  and  doutnot«  Sir, 
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bill  to  be  able  to  propose  a  way  how  to  gralifie  all 
«uch  u  yu'  Ma]'"  shall  be  pleased  lu  litmk  desen-ing 
of  il^tr^out  touching  yo'Excheq'.  I  most  humbly 
thro  my  selfe  at  f  njm  feete,  for  v*  pardon  for  this  1 1570. 
presumption,  I  was  emboldened  tA  bf  yo^  Haj'**'  |  JENKTNSON 
most  gratioiis  acceptance  of  my  meane  services.  Sir, 
I  b^ggo  leave  to  iadoae  some  papers  of  the  confe»- 
■ioM  md  bdutvionr  «f  Umw  ttiat  were  executed 
since  my  last.  I  purpose  for  Bristow  on  Monday, 
tad  thence  to  Wells;  and  shall  not  dare  to  trouble 
yo^Maj*"  an  V  further,  except  it  be  to  beseech  y'  royall 
pardon  for  ail  the  mistakes,  and  crave  leave  neaitily 
and  humbly  to  assure  y'  Maj*^  I  bad  rather  die  than 
omitt  any  opi^  'tui  lilt  ,  wfaemn  approve  my 

■die^  "KoralStr, 

"Ana  obediank Subject  and  Serv', 
*' Jbffrbys." 
JEMSHID.  or  GlilMSCHID,  a  Peruan  sove- 
reign, celebrated  in  oriental  history,  the  period  of 
whotiC  existence  is  sumewliat  uncertain.    He  is  said 
to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  I'ersia  about  8(K)  li.  C, 


ENNER,  EDWARD.  .  is 

through  Bocbara  intoTartarv  He  aftpnvard'^  riaited 
the  chorea  ol  the  Caspian  bea,  and  on  his  return  pub> 
lished  III  aeeomit  of  fak  ■dvenbma.  U« 
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Jl'XNER,  EDWARD.— This distinguisluc]  bene- 
factor of  his  species  was  born  in  1749.  He  lost  hie 
father  at  a  very  rarly  age,  and  reeeivvd  hie  nedleal 
education  rear  Bi  ;«;tnl  ;  nr.ri  cm  remonng  afterwards 
to  the  inetropuiis,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
John  Hunter.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  whidi 
Dr.  Jenner's  talente  were  at  that  time  held  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  that  be  offered  him  a  partnership  in  his  pro- 
fession, which  was  very  valuable.  Mr.  Hunter  was 
desirous  of  extending  his  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
surgery  to  subjects  <n  nstunl  hiatory ;  md  justly  ap. 
preciating  the  abilities  of  his  pn;)il  Jt  nru  r,  un  l  tlie 
ardour  and  perseverance  of  his  inc^uines  into  those 
subjects,  he  was  desiroue  of  obtnnmg  his  eo-0|Mi»> 
tion.  So  attached,  however,  was  Dr.  Jenner  to  a 
country  life,  to  his  native  place,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
excellent  brother  whom,  from  dilferenceof  yean  and 


and  to  have  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Istakhar,  |  the  decease  of  his  father,  be  regarded  rather  filiallf 


called  by  the  Greeke  Peraepolii.  To  this  prince  b 

asrrjb<;il  tin*  first  otnlili-htricnf,  of  public  bath*,  the 
invention  of  tents  and  pavihons,  and  ttie  use  of  lime 
fiar  mortar  in  buildings.  He  instructed  his  subjects 
in  astronomy,  and  also  probably  in  tlio  my^^tfrics  of 
Sabeism,  or  the  worship  of  the  iieaveniy  bodies  ;  hut 
though  he  is  represented  as  a  wise  and  powerful  mo- 
narch, he  was  unfortunate  in  war,  and  baving  been 
dethroned  by  Zobak,  an  Arabian  kinfr.  be  vpent  tbe 
latter  part  uf  his  life  in  indigence  and  obscurit)-.  Hi,-- 
son  Fhendaun  was  preserved  by  the  care  of  the  queen 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  usurper,  and  idtimalefy  re- 
covered his  father's  throne. 

J  EN  KIN,  ROBERT,  a  learned  Enghsh  divine, 
who  was  bom  in  1656.  He  was  educated  at  Cam> 
bridge,  and  became  master  of  St.  John's  college.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of 
\ihich  are,  "An  Historical  Examination  of  the  Au- 
thority of  General  Councils,"  "  The  Reasonablenese 
and  CSntdnty  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  "  Oefensio 
S.  Augustini,"  and  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
the  "  Life  of  Apollocius  Tyaneus."  Mr.  Jeokin  died 
in  1727. 

JENKINS,  SIR  LEOLINE,  an  able  statesman, 
who  was  bom  in  Glamorganshire  about  the  year 
1623.  Becoming  obnoxious  to  the  parliament  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the  king'a  cause,  he 
coosolted  his  safety  by  flight ;  bat  rstMnpiiy  on  the 
restoration  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  tbe  court 
of  arches,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Btcton  as  judge.  When 
the  queen-mofher  Henrietta  died  in  1669  at  Paris, 
her  whole  estate,  real  and  personal,  was  claimed  by 
her  nephew  lx)ui«  XIV.  i  upon  which  Dr.  Jenkins's 
opinion  being  called  for  an  !  ap]  rrived,  he  went  to 
i^uris»  with  three  othesa.  joined  with  him  in  a  conunts- 
■ion,  and  recovered  hcraffbctsi  forwluehhareodiad 
tliL  iionour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as  ona  of 
the  mediators  at  the  breaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  wUch 
tedious  negotiation  be  was  engaged  about  four  ysan 
and  a  half,  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy  conn 
aellor  and  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in  1665,  and, 
aa  be  never  mairiad,  baqpieathed  Ms  vbola  astalo  to 
cbaritabla  nses« 

JENKIN80N,  ANTHONY,  a  celebrated  English 
traveller,  wbo  was  bom  earlvin  the  sixteenth  ccn 
tury.   in  lao7  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  travelled 


than  ftateraaUy,  that  ha  dedinad  tha  flattering  pro* 
posal.    He  afterwards  resided  at  Batlkelof,  and  ob- 
tained considerable  practice. 
We  may  now  pass  at  once  to  the  moet  important 

period  in  Jenner's  life.  In  1775  Dr.  Jenner  bcpun 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  covvpos.  Ilis  atten- 
tion to  this  singular  disease  was  first  excited  by  ob> 
serving,  that  among  those  whom  in  the  conntry  he 
was  fi%qnently  csOed  ttpon  to  inoculate,  nuny  resitted 
(.'Very  cn'urt  to  give  them  tlic  sirial']:ia\  Tlicse  pa- 
tients he  found  had  undergone  a  disorder  contnurted 
by  milking  cows  affected  with  a  peculiar  eraption  on 
their  teats.  On  enquiry  it  app^red,  that  tbi-?  fli^ease 
had  been  known  among  the  dairies  from  ume  unme- 
morial,  and  that  a  vague  opinion  prevailsd  of  its  b^ 
ing  a  prevrativa  of  the  smallpox,  'fhis  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  oomparatividy  new,  for  all  the  old  farmers 
declared  they  had  no  such  idea  in  their  early  days, 
which  was  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  common  peo- 
ple were  rardy  inoculated  for  tbe  smallpox  till  Iho 
practice  became  extendfd  b;,-  tbe  improvM  method  of 
the  Suttons;  so  that  the  people  m  the  dairies  were 
seldom  put  to  the  test  of  the  preventive  powers  of  the 
cowpox.  In  the  course  o{  his  investigating  this  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Jenner  fotmd  that  some  of  those  who  seemed 
to  have  undergone  tbi  ci  vv  ju  x.  on  inoculation  with 
variolous  matter,  felt  its  iniiueoce  just  the  same  m  if 
no  diasasa  had  been  eommnnioited  fWrni  the  cow. 
On  making  enqtiiries  on  the  siibjt^i  t  among  the  me- 
dical  practitioners  in  his  neighbourhood,  they  all 
agreed  that  the  cowpox  was  not  to  be  reUed  upon  as 
a  preventive  of  the  smallpox.  This  for  a  while 
damped,  but  did  not  extinguish  his  ardour;  for  as 
he  proceeded  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaming  that 
the  cow  was  subiect  to  some  varieties  of  spontaneous 
eraptions  upon  ner  tests,  tint  diey  ware  all  capable 
of  communicating  sores  to  the  hands  of  the  miHcers, 
and  that  whatever  sore  was  derived  from  the  animal, 
obtained  the  gensnd  name  of  the  cowpoac.  Thus  a 
great  obstacle  was  surmounted,  and  in  consequence 
a  distinction  was  iliscovered  between  the  true  and 
the  spurious  cowpox. 

But  the  first  irapadimsnt  to  this  enquiry  had  not 
been  long  tcnored  oefSore  anotbw  of  greater  roagnt- 
'iide  started  up.  Tlierc  wtre  not  warning  instances 
to  proT^  that  when  the  true  cowpox  broke  out  among 
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the  catUe,  a  person  who  bad  milked  the  infected  ani- 
■m1»  tatd  hwl  dierebjr  apparently  gone  diroagh  the 
cKaeaee  in  common  with  others,  was  yet  liable  tn  n? 
cetvethe  sniaUpox.  Thi«  gave  a  painful  check  to  the 
hopes  of  Jcmwr,  till,  reflecting  that  the  operations  of 
nature  are  generally  uniform,  and  that  it  was  not 
probable  the  human  constitution,  after  undergoing 
the  cowpox,  should  in  some  instances  be  perfectly 
■hioldfld  from  the  cmallpoz,  and  in  othen  remain  un- 
piralfloted,  bo  doteitiiiuod  to  renew  hta  hborioua  in- 
Tcstigation  of  the  subject.  The  result  was  fortunate, 
for  be  now  discemea  that  the  virus  of  cowpox  was 
Kafalo  to  undergo  progreesive  changes  from  tne  same 
causes  preciselv  as  that  of  smallpox  ;  anrl  that  when 
applied  to  the  human  skin  m  a  degenerated  state,  it 
would  produce  the  ulcerative  eflfects  in  aa  great  a  de- 
ipPM  M  wbm  it  wai  not  decomywcd,  and  even  some- 
tnmi  gmtar;  bat  thtt  wlwn  it*  ipedtlc  properties 
were  lost,  it  was  incapable  of  jiro  lucir  ,i;  tli  it  cbange 
upon  the  human  frame  which  is  requisite  to  rencier  it 
oatiueeptiblo  of  dio  varioloiM  contagion ;  to  that  it 
bernmr>  evident  a  person  might  milk  a  cow  one  day, 
and  havmg  caught  the  distemper,  be  for  ever  secure; 
while  on  another  person  milking  the  same  cow  the 
next  day,  the  virus  might  act  in  such  away  as  to  pro> 
doce  sores,  and  yet  leave  the  constitution  nnchanged 
and  therLfLire  unprotected. 

During  this  iavest^ation  of  the  casual  cowpox,  as 
Mcohreduy  contact  with  the  anuna!,  oorenqnirerwas 
struck  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  pnrtirnlilc  to 
propagate  the  disease  by  moculation,  alter  the  man- 
ner of  tbo  imaDpox,  first  from  the  cow  and  finally 
firom  one  human  oeing  to  another.  He  waited  anx- 
iously some  time  for  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
theory  to  the  test.  At  length  the  period  of  trial  ar- 
lired  i  and  on  the  l4th  of  May,  the  first  expe- 
riment was  made  npon  a  lad  of  ^  name  of  Phipps, 
in  whose  arm  a  little  vaccine  virns  was  inserted,  taken 
from  the  hand  of  a  young  ^woman  of  the  name  of 
8tnh  Nelmes,  who  had  been  accidentally  infected  by 
a  cow.  Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  which  the 
pustule  thus  excited  in  the  Iwy's  arm  bore  to  vario- 
lous inoculation,  yet  as  the  indisposition  attending  it 
was  barelv  perceptible,  the  operator  could  acar^ly 
poTMiade  mmselfraat  faia  patient  was  loeura  from  tm 
smallpox.  However,  on  the  same  boy  being  inocu- 
lated on  the  1st  of  July  foUowiog  with  smallpox  mat- 
ter, it  proved  that  he  was  peifoedy  safe.  Tliis  case 
inspired  confidence,  and  as  soon  as  a  supjily  nf  proper 
virus  could  be  obtained  from  the  cow,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  series  of  inoculations.  A  number 
of  children  wore  ioocidaled  in  eiKoeMnon,  ono  from 
die  other;  and  after  several  months  had  elapsed  they 
were  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the  smallpox ;  some 
by  inoculation,  others  by  variolous  effluvia,  and 
aome  in  both  ways;  but  they  all  resisted  it  The  re- 
sult of  these  trirtl<^  gradually  led  to  a  wider  field  of 
experiment,  and  when  at  length  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  inoctdated  cowpox  afforded  as  com- 
plete a  securihntgainst  the  smallpox  as  the  variolous 
moculation,  the  author  of  the  discovery  made  it 
known  to  the  public  without  either  disguise  or  os- 
tentation. HiM  treatise,  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into 
«he  Censes  and  BSects  of  the  Variohe  Vaoeuue,  a 
disease  discovered  in  some  of  the  Western  Counties 
of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  known 
Ujr  the  name  of  the  Cow  Pox,'*  qipeaied  in  1708, 
in  a  small  quarto  of  seventy-five  peges.  t 

'11m  author  sets  out  with  observing  that  the  de- 
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viatiun  of  man  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  origin* 
ally  placed  by  nature,  seem*  to  bavo  proted  to  nim 

n  jirolific  source  of  disrasc:,  Fmm  n  variety  of  causes 
he  has  farailiaiized  himself  with  a  great  number  of 
animals,  which  may  not  primarily  have  been  intended 
for  his  associate.').  These  domesticated  animals  do 
not  always  affect  the  human  race  directly  as  rabid 
on^  often  do ;  but  sometimes  they  affect  one  another 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  modified  diseaae  becomes 
capable  of  producing  a  spedfie  action  on  man  in  a 
secondary  way,  whieJi  llie  original  coulfl  rrnt  have 
done.  This  is  exemplihed  m  what  farriers  call  the 
grease  in  the  beds  of  horses,  the  matter  of  which  ap- 
plied to  the  eowproducrn  the  v  accine  jiuxtulr,  which 
IS  capable  of  generating  a  disease  in  the  liuuiau  body, 
bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  smallpox  as 
to  cnate  a  Strang  anapkion  of  its  beiQg  the  sovrce  of 
tet  disease  dso.  The  matter  of  graase  is  applied  to 
cows  by  men  who  have  the  care  of  horses,  and  are 
occasionally  employed  in  assisting  the  maid-servants 
in  milking.  The  disease  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  animals,  and  from  them  to  the  ilalrv  inmls,  which 
spreads  throughout  the  whole  farm  uniii  n^ast  of 
W  cattle  and  doneitiiCi  Ael  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. In  thus  aeconntinff  for  the  oiigin  of  the 
cowpojc,  Dr.  Jenner  evincea  tbe  aentenest  of  his 
judjiiiii  nl  rmd  the  diligent  spirit  which  acturiteii  him 
in  all  his  enquiries.  But  his  theoir  was  not  generally 
recMved,  nor  is  it  now  so  estaUuhed  as  to  be  free 
from  objections.  This,  boirrver,  is  nf  little  conse- 
quence, and  in  no  degree  affects  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery itsdf. 

The  announcement  of  a  discovery  which  promised 
to  strike  one  out  of  the  caulogue  of  human  evils  by 
annihilating  a  disease  which  had  l  \  cr  been  ciui>tderea 
as  the  most  dreadful  scourge  of  sumJund.  naturaUy 
croated  a  Tsry  poweifnl  and  extensive  sensation.  Tim 
hononr  nf  rommencing  the  practice  of  vnrcinrttinn  in 
London  is  due  to  Mr.  Cline.    In  the  month  of  July, 

1798.  Mr.  Cline  inoculated  a  child  at  St.  Thomarn 
hospital  ^Tth  vacdrif*  \-irus  received  from  Dr.  Jenner. 
He  afterwards  put  the  child  to  the  test  of  inocula-* 
tion  vrith  smallpox  matter  in  three  places,  which  it 
resisted.  On  that  oocasioa  Mr.  CUne  informed  Dr. 
Jenner  that  Dr.  lister,  fionnerly  physician  to  the 
Smallpox  Hospital,  and  himself,  were  convinced  of 
the  etticacv  of  the  cowpox,  and  that  the  substitution 
of  that  mild  diseaee  for  the  SBBallpOK  promised  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  ever  made  in  me- 
dicine. He  added,  "The  more  1  think  on  the  sub- 
ject the  more  I  am  impressed  with  its  importance." 

Considerable  opposition,  however,  was  manifestsd 
to  the  new  practice  by  several  eminent  medical  men. 
Dr.Pearson,  in  particular,  published  a  very  unfavour- 
able report  of  a  number  of  experiments  which  he  and 
Dr.  WoodviOe  bad  made  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Jen« 
ner,  therefore,  felt  it  inrnmbent  on  him  to  defend  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  stattments  ;  and  accordingly,  m 

1799,  he  published  "  Further  Observations  on  the 
VarioUe  Vaccina ;"  and  sabseqaenUy,  in  answer  to 
further  atUcks  by  Dr.  Pearson  and  Dr.  Woodville, 
"  A  Continuritii  n  nf  Facts  and  Ob.se rvations  relative 
to  the  VacdnsB  Variolar."  In  these  treatises  Dr.  Jen* 
ner  replied  to  his  opponente  with  mat  dignity,  mo- 
dern': nnrl  temper  ;  vindicating  the  practice  uf  vac- 
cine inoculation  from  the  various  chargt  s  I  ruiight 
agunst  it,  and  proving  that  what  was  ascribed  to  the 
cowpox  was  in  reality  occasioned  by  the  smallpox 
propagated  in  disguise.   To  the  effect  of  these  aop 
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,  Ae  fimmnUe  nport)  of  other  practitiooers, 
and  a  testimonial  rpcomraending  the  practire ,  signed 
by  a  coQuderable  number  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
•idana  and  aurgeons  in  the  metropolis,  and  publiahed 
IB  tha  raecUaU  journala  and  other  r«ipecUu»le  ohan- 
adt  df  infiMntttfon,  greaUy  ewittitaM.  Hr.  Bing 
eapedidir  4Eftaag«ialwd  UiMfltr  in  dw  dttaiotof  Dr. 
Jeaoer. 

VaeeiiMlioii  fat  die  yew  1799  acouired  the  power- 
ful sTi]i]iort  of  the  rommander-in-cnief.  The  small- 
pox waa  a  disease  which  had  contiaually  infested  the 
amjT;  when  it  appeared  in  a  regiment  it  usually 
apread,  and,  owing  to  the  irregular  Uvea  of  aoldiers, 
often  with  peculiar  ma%n>ty-  Thi<  being  well  known 
to  the  duke  of  York,  ever  solicitou-^  foi  tiie  safety  anJ 
comfort  of  the  troops,  his  royal  highness  took  the 
proper  steps  to  nmtmk  if  me  iraeeue  wn  in  truth 
a  pre\'entivf  of  the  smallpox.  As  ^oon  as  the  r^nny 
medical  board  aad  other  competent  judgen  bad  given 
ftdl  iHMi  BHiiii  and  complete  proofo  that  this  was  the 
cage,  a  general  order  was  issued  to  aUregnaental  sur- 
geons to  vaccinate  every  noldier  who  baa  not  had  the 

sni;illp()\.     By  this  inerms  the  rn;ilady  was  at  once 

extin|{uished  in  the  army,  and  many  a  aoldier  was 
pnenrfod  fiwn  deadi. 

After  a  short  time  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  imi- 
tated  this  excellent  e»anipla ;  but  owing  to  the  ships 
of  war  being  eo  nnieh  •!  eei,  and  to  the  characteris- 
tic thoughtlessness  and  comparative  intractability  of 
sailors,  vaccination  advanced  much  more  slowly  in 
the  navy  than  in  the  army,  'llie  naval  surgeons, 
however,  employed  it  when  in  their  power,  and  were 
aa  mnelt  vtrmk  as  dioee  in  the  myitov  eerriee  with 

the  advnntnpf-s  of  the  discov'rry.  'rnr>  jihyKirinnw 
•nd  surgeons  of  the  tieet  presented  a  gold  medal  to 
Dr.  Jenner,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  address,  in 
which  they  tlerlrtrca  that  they  could  jyot  rrmain  pas- 
Hivti  HpecLalurs  of  an  event  so  singular  m  tlie  disco- 
very oif  a  substitute  for  the  smallpox  ;  an  event  which 
the  philoatqiher  contemplated  with  wonder  and  the 
fitieiid  of  tiie  human  species  with  eraltatiott. 

The  practice  of  vacrin-ition,  although  still  warmly 
opposed  by  a  few  professionad  men,  the  most  eminent 
of  wbon  were  Dr.  Moseley,  Dr.  Rowley,  and  Mr. 
Birch,  was  now  taki'-n  nji  with  great  animation  in  the 
metropolis,  and  spread  rapidly  over  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  In  France  it  was  welcomed  as  the  angel 
of  health ;  in  Germany  it  was  auppMted  by  a  host  of 
able  operators,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  De 
Carro  of  VientKi  ;  in  Italy  it  inet  with  an  advocate 
and  promulgator  of  equal  ability.  Dr.  Sacco,  of  Milan ; 
and,  what  was  more  remarkable,  the  king  of  Spain 
aenthis  physician,  Dr.  Balmis,  on  a  voyage  to  South 
America,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  d^uainR  this 
UMMDg.  •  The  medical  nran  in  the  United  States 
were  almost  unanimona  in  promoting  vacdnatbn, 
and  even  in  the  East  it  overcame  die  prejudices  of 
the  ITindooii  and  Chinese.  In  Russia  it  was  equally 
aoccesaful,  and  the  mother  of  the  late  emperor  Alex- 
Midor  was  so  delighted  widi  the  discovery  that  she 
sent  Dr  .Tpnner  a  very  valuable  diamond  ring,  nr- 
oompamed  by  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a 


"  Sib,— The  practice  of  vaccine  inoculation  in 
England  having  oeen  attended  with  the  happiest  suc- 
cess, which  is  well  attcsti  I,  I  have  eagerly  imitated 
the  example  by  introducing  it  into  the  chahtablB  es- 
tabHahwenta  under  my  dwoction.  My  cndeavom* 

hanring  perfectly  answered  Wf  ttt^ectatioiM*  1  feel  a 
Biography. — Vou,  II. 
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pleasure  in  reporting  my  Bucce«8.  and  in  testifying 
ray  acknowledgments  to  him  who  has  rendered  this 
signal  service  to  mankind.  This  motive  induces  me 
to  offer  to  you,  ^jir,  this  ring,  sent  herewith,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  aentimenta  of  eateem  and  regard  with 
whidilim 

"Yoim,  afeetionately, 

"  Maby." 

"  Paulowsky,  August  10th,  1802." 
His  Prussian  maj«»>»ty  was  the  first  crowned  head 
who  submitted  his  own  otispriug  to  vaccine  inocula- 
tion.  The  emperor  of  Gennany,  who  had  offered  re- 
wards for  the  cultivatiim  ef  the  practioi^  followed  hi« 
example.   In  proportion  as  die  beaelite  of  vaccina- 
tion were  extended,  gnlitnile  to  the  bcncfact-  r  aruse 
in  the  public  mind,  and  the  feeling  that  he  merited  a 
most  honounble  remunanlaott  gradwdly  prevailed. 
This  became  a  tojjic  of  conversation,  not  only  with 
the  medical  profession,  but  likewise  with  those  who 
take  ui  interest  in  scientific  reaeerchee.   It  was  per- 
ceived that  if  concealment  had  been  practised  an  im- 
mense fortune  might  have  beoi  accumulated;  but 
although  such  a  line  of  conduct  could  never  have 
been  pursued  by  a  man  like  Jenner,  still  it  was  re- 
marked Ant  die  eonami^ition  of  turn  and  die  peeu* 
niary  sacrifices  in  attaining  the  ultuaole  object  had 
been  great,  and  that  Dr.  Jenner  ought  at  leaet  not  to 
be  allowed  to  suffer  by  hie  disinterestedneaa.  Theoe 
considerations  having  suggested  themselves  to  some 
political  characters  not  miollv  engrossed  by  party 
contests,  dwjT  laMlvad  to     no  enlqeot  befora  par- 
liament. 

It  n  in  the  hooee  of  eonmion*  that  gnmte  of  pub- 

lir  money  must  originate.  Dr.  Jenner  was  proudly 
circumstanced.  He  had  bestowed  on  his  country 
and  on  the  world  so  inestimable  a  good,  that  nothing 
approachinfj  its  value  could  be  returned.  Yet,  to  ob- 
tain even  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  which  he 
had  incurred,  it  was  indi.spensablethathe  shotUd  pre- 
aent  to  the  luNiae  of  commons  a  petition,  oonelied  in 
entain  prescribed  tenne  of  aoHeitatioa.  On  the  17th 
of  March,  1  S()'2,  Dr.  Jenner's  petitidii  n-as  presented. 
Mr.  Addington,  afterwardtt  Viscount  bidmooth,  waa 
at  that  time  pfime  nunialer,  and  favoured  the  appili. 
cation  with  evpry  requisite  official  aid.  He  commu- 
nicated to  the  house  that  he  had  taken  the  king's 

Eleastuv  upon  the  contents  of  the  petition,  and  ttat 
is  majesw  recommended  it  ationf  ly  to  the  oonai> 
deration  of  parliament.  The  budaeea  was  dien  re- 
ferrel  to  a  committee,  of  which  Admiral  Berkeh  y  \v:i% 
appointed  chairman.  The  committee  acted  with  scru- 
pulous impartiality,  gtunmoning  before  diem  bodi  the 
persons  who  had  the  pp-catest  experience  in  vaccina- 
tion, and  were  most  favourable  to  it,  and  those  who 
by  their  writings  and  declarations  were  known  to  be 
inimical  to  Dr.  Jennw  and  to  his  discovery. 

After  a  very-  patient  investigation  and  deliberation 
the  committee  drew  up  a  rep  rt,  expressed  in  as  fa- 
voorable  terms  towaras  Dr.  Jenner  as  the  caution 
and  formality  of  parliamentary  language  would  per- 
mit, which  was  presented  to  Uie  house  on  the  6tn  of 
May.  1802.  On  the  2Dd  of  June,  the  bouse  having 
formed  itself  mto  a  committee  of  aoppfy,  A«  eotjeet 
was  taken  into  consideration. 

Admiral  Berkeley,  in  addressing  the  committee, 
dwelt  on  the  clearness  of  the  proofs  which  had  been 
adduced  of  the  great  importance  of  vaccination ;  and 
wUlo  healloirad  that  the  earn  wae  iaeuflicient,  and 
dial  he  w«ndd  aupport     prapoaitioa  that  might  be 
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made  for  siihstltutinpf  one  of  larger  amount,  moveil 
that  10,000^.  should  be  granted  by  parliameat  to  Dr. 
Jeim«r«  and  the  motion  wu  tMmtHidf  cani«d. 

In  1806,  when  Lord  Henry  Pettf,  afterv  ar.^c  mar- 
quis uf  LAnedown,  became  chancdkff  of  the  txciie- 
^uer»  he  determined  to  bring  the  nibjcet  of  vaccina- 
tioD  again  before  the  house  of  commons.  On  the 
Snd  of  July  in  that  year,  after  an  able  speech,  in  which 
he  expatiated  on  the  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the 
nttli^^  of  the  practice  which  had  been  submitted  to 
paiwoDCBt,  the  noble  Uml  moved  Alt  m  humble 
atltlrpss  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he 
Would  be  gracioiisly  plesiied  to  direct  his  royal  col- 
lege of  physicians  to  enquire  into  the  state  otvtaSm 
moctdation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  as  to  the  pro^reK^  it  had  made,  ana  the 
causes  which  had  retarded  its  general  adoption.  The 
noble  lordobienred  that  shooU  thai  nport  Iramthe 
Ingbeel  me^ed  mdioritf  corrobenite  ihe  fvronnible 
opinion  which  foreign  nation h  cntfrtaineil  of  Micci- 
nation,  it  must  greatly  tend  to  subdue  tlu  [  rLjudn-ea 
ytAkh  had  been  fomented  in  Great  Hnuim  In  that 
case  the  houFc  inifj;ht  afterwards  consider  whether  the 
ingenious  clibcuverer  had  been  remunerated  conform- 
»bly  to  the  liberal  spirit  and  character  of  this  country. 
After  a  short  ooovenBtioii«  in  which  Dr.  Mathews, 
Mr.  Wflberforce*  Mr.  Windhtm,  Mr.  BeAer,  Mr. 
■^V.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Paull,  participated,  and  which 
turned  prindpallyon  the  best  modeol'  acoomplishiDg 
tin  oUeet  in  view.  Lord  Henry  Petty's  mofeuBO  was 
agreecT  tn  without  one  dissenting  voice 

Tlie  royal  college  of  physicians  soon  received  his 
majesty's  commands  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  vac- 
ciiiatiaii«  end  to  report  their  opinion.  They  entered 
on  Ae  business  with  great  alacrity.  In  aid  of  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  body  ihcy  applied  to  each  of 
the  licentiates  of  the  college ;  they  corresponded  with 
the  colleges  of  physicians  of  Edinburrit  and  DubGn* 
and  with  thr  rollegcs  of  surgeons  of  London,  Exlin- 
hursh,  and  Dublin,  lliey  also  wrote  to  the  societies 
estaoliidied  for  vaccination  for  the  re«uU  of  their 
practice,  and  invited,  by  public  notice,  every  indivi- 
oaal  who  had  any  information  to  give  to  Kend  it  to 
them.  The  numerous  documents  which  the  college 
of  physicians  received  in  consequence  of  these  appli- 
catiooa  were  carefully  coUeeted,  and  iiratn  die  whole 
was  framed  one  comjirehensive  report,  dated  the  1  nth 
of  April,  1807,  which  was  laid  before  the  house  of 
conmions.  The  substance  of  this  report  was,  that 
during  the  eight  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Jenner  made  his  discovery  public,  the  progress  of 
vaccination  had  been  rapid,  not  only  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kinadom,  but  in  every  quarter  of  tne  civi^ 
lised  world.  In  tbe  British  Islands  some  hundred 
thousands  had  heen  vaccinato  1,  uj  nur  j  ossessions 
in  the  East  Indies  upwards  of  i>UU,0OU,  and  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe  the  practice  had  become  gene- 
ral. Vaccination  appeared  to  the  college  of  physicians 
to  be  in  general  perfectly  safe,  tlic  instaaces  to  the 
c  n  n  t  rary  being  extremely  rare.  The  security  derived 
from  vaccination  against  the  smallpox,  if  not  abso< 
Ittfely  perfect,  was  as  nearly  so  as  could  perhaps  he 
expected  from  any  human  invcnlii  u  ;  tVr  amongst 
several  hundred  thousand  cases  with  the  results  of 
which  the  college  had  been  made  acqnainled,  the 
number  of  alleged  failures  had  been  surprisingly 
small ;  so  much  so  as  certainly  to  form  no  reasonable 
objection  to  tbe  general  adoption  of  vaccination.  In- 
deed it  a|ipeind  that  there  wen  not  neady  ao  mmj 
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failures  in  a  given  number  of  v  accinateJ  persons  as 
there  were  deaths  in  an  equal  number  of  persons  ino- 
culated for  the  emallpoxi  and  it  was  a  most  import- 
ant fact,  that  in  almost  every  rase  whfrr  Birjnllpox 
had  succeeded  vaccination,  it  had  not  been  the  mmo 
either  in  violence  or  in  duration ;  hut  had,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  been  remarkably  mild,  as  if  the  small- 
pox had  been  deprived  by  the  vaccine  of  all  its  usual 
malignity.    The  college  was  jdso  very  decided  in  de- 
dahog  tnat  vaccination  did  less  mischief  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  lese  frequently  gave  rise  to  other  dis- 
eases, than  the  pmallpox,  either  natural  or  inoculated. 
It  was  from  a  cinnsnk  ration  of  the  pernicious  effecte 
of  the  smallpox  ti^it  the  real  value  of  vaccination  WW 
to  be  estimated.  TIil-  natiinl  smallpnT  had  been  sup- 
posed to  destroy  a  sixth  part  ut  all  whom  it  attacked, 
and  about  one  in  three  hundred  perished  even  of  those 
wiw  were  inoculated.  It  was  not  sufficiently  known 
that  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  mortaifity  in  Lea- 
don  waji  occasirmed  by  the  smallpox ;  and  inocula- 
tion appeared  to  have  kept  up  a  constant  source  of 
contagion,  which  had  been  the  means  of  inermsiBif 
the  numhpT-  of  deaths.    Until  vaccination  bemme 
general  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  amaUpox  by  means  of  tlioee  who 
were  inoculated,  except  it  should  sppw  proper  to  the 
legislature  to  adopt  in  its  wisdom  some  messure  to 
prevent  those  infecte  l  ^^  Uli  smallpox  from  dohi;,'  mis- 
chief to  their  neighbours.    From  the  whole  the  col- 
lege of  physidans  fdtit  thdr  duty  strongly  to  recom- 
mend vaccination  ;  and  they  conceived  that  the  pub- 
lic might  reasonably  look  forward  with  some  degree 
of  hope  to  the  time  when  dl  opposition  would  cease, 
and  when  the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  would 
at  length  he  able  to  put  an  end  at  least  to  the  ravages, 
if  not  tn  the  existence,  of  the  smallpox.    Before  the 
above  report,  boweverj  was  laid  before  the  house  of 
oonunons,  a  total  dnnge  had  taken  idaee  in  the  ca- 
binet, and  the  administration  of  Mr.  Feiennd  had 
commenced. 

On  the  2gth  of  July,  1807,  the  house  of  commons 
being  in  a  committee  of  sui)ply,  the  Right  Hon.  Spen- 
cer Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  called  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  report  of  the  college 
of  physicians,  and  to  tbe  immense  advantages  of  vae- 
dnation  which  ^at  report  devdoped.  Were  tliey  to 
]  r<  portion  the  reward  to  the  value  of  the  discovery, 
he  knew  not  where  they  ought  to  stop ;  but  convinced 
as  he  was  that  the  rommittee  woula  regard  his  pro- 
posal as  an  act  rf  iunice  rather  than  of  liberality,  he 
would  move  that  ti;i.re  should  be  granted  to  Dr.  Jen- 
ner, 88  a  rewanl  fur  his  matchless  discovery,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  io«ooo^  The  motion  was  oppoeed  bf 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  supported  by  Loird  Henry 
Petty,  General  Tarleton,  Mr.  Sturgcs  Rourne.  and 
Mr.  Ilawkins  Browne.  Mr.  Edward  Morris  moved 
as  an  amendment,  to  grant  Dr.  Jenner  'iu.ooo/.  in- 
stead of  10,000/.,  to  mark  the  sense  which  parliament 
entertained  uf  hiii  merits,  and  to  place  him  in  a  state 
of  independence.  The  amendment  was  supported  by 
Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  Mr.  Windham.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  vain  opposed  the  torrent  of  liberality-  It  was  slily 
thouffh  perhaps  justly  hinted  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  who 
was  for  die  luger  sum,  that  attbough  tiie  right  ho- 
nourable gentlemr.n,  in  cnn':equence  of  his  official 
situation,  was  bound  to  appear  sparing  of  the  pubUc 
purse,  he  would  not  be  aispleased  to  find  himself 
orcrbonie  by  the  general  lentunenta  of  the  houses  thn 
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country,  uid  dieivwH.  Mr.  mitbrawl,  Mr.  Viifler, 

Mr  Hririnir,  Admiral  Pule,  and  Mr.  George  Rose, 
un.,  all  spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment.  At 
leD((th  tbe  hou«e  divided  upon  the  qtuatum  that 
24^000/.  should  bp  crnntc;?  to  Ur.  Jenner  ;  sixty  votes 
were  in  favour  of  ihat  sum  and  forty-seven  against  it. 
Thus  the  awmdment  wu  cmkd  by  «  au|orit]ror 
uurtoeo. 

Daring  tluM  pwliwnwifauy  AieiMiions  the  prac- 
tiee  of  vaccination  continut  d  tr>  gain  ground,  and  Dr. 
Jaoner  continued  to  receive  the  moat  flattering  marks 
of  dietioetioiifiiMn  public  bodiea  at  home  and  alnoid. 

He  was  chosen  mayor  nf  his  native  town  ;  the  corpo- 
ration of  DubUn  voted  him  the  freedom  of  their  city; 
the  imperial  university  of  Wi!ii a  sent  him  a  diploma, 
and  even  the  Roman  catholic  academy  of  Madrid 
aleeled  htm  a  member  of  that  learned  society ;  the 
royal  college  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh  did  him  the 
same  honour ;  ana,  lastly,  the  university  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  ph^iic^ 
by  a  decree  of  the  convocation.  Jennerinn  in'^titu- 
tions  were  founded  in  many  placet,  in  ail  of  which 
hi.H  birth-day  was  regularly  observed  as  a  festival. 
At  length,  after  a  long  and  laborious  life  devoted  to 
•eientine  enqmriee,  and  the  most  honourable  applica- 
tinn  of  till  ir  rosults,  this  eminent  and  excellent  man 
was  found  lying  on  hia  floor  in  a  flt  of  apoplexy  on  the 
25th  of  January.  1B33.  Hie  death  ahortlyfonowed. 

Or  Jpnner  n'a*  little  V.nn^vn  a'?  a  writer,  his  literary 
labours  being  mainly  contincd  to  the  one  great  buai- 
ne«s  of  hia  Uie — the  spread  of  vaednation.  W«  mb- 
join  a  6e-«iniile  of  hia  antognph. 


are 


JENNINGS,  DAVID,  a  dietinguished  dissenting 
diriiM,  bom  in  1691.  He  received  a  good  edncation, 

and  early  in  life  entered  on  the  ministry.  In  1744 
he  was  appointed  theological  tutor  in  a  large  die- 
eenting  academy,  which  office  he  retained  tiU  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1762.  He  published  several 
works  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character,  including  a 
"  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes,"  another,  "  The 
Jewish  AntM^itiefl,"&c.  His  brother,  John  Jennings, 
was  also  a  dieeenting  minister,  and  the  author  of 
some  small  works. 

JENYNS,  SOAME,  an  el^giant  writer,  who  was 
bom  in  London  in  1704,  and^tMMved  a  domestic 
education  until  the  ^Lre  of  seventeen,  when  he  was 
entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  He  remained  three  years  at  the  univer- 
aity,  ana  then  married  early  a  lady  with  a  Inr^^^e 
fortnne,  to  whom  his  father  was  guardian;  bui  the 
mnrriau'e  pruveJ  unhappy,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
elopement,  a  seoaration  took  place.  In  his  youth, 
Mr.  Jenyns.  with  a  anaD  and  deUcata  penon,  sua» 
tained  the  chnrarter  of  a  beau,  and  his  first  perform- 
ance was  a  yiocizi  on  the  art  of  dancing,  publinhed 
in  1/26.  In  1741  he  was  left,  by  the  death  of  his 
iiither,  master  of  a  Urge  fortune,  on  which  he  entered 
into  public  life  as  re|)resentative  of  the  county  of 
Cambridge.  He  began  his  career  by  supporting  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole,  and  ever  afker  remained  a  faithful 
adherent  to  the  rahdster  for  the  tnne  being.  In 
1757  he  published  his  "Free  Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
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is  impossible;  that  evils  spring  from  necessitr,  and 
could  not  be  done  away  witluitit  the  sacrifice  of  some 
superior  good,  or  the  admission  of  greater  disorder. 
In  respect  to  moral  evil,  hia  theory  is,  that  it  ia  petw 

mitted  in  order  to  provide  otjecta  Sot  thft  jliat  in- 
fliction of  {)hy8ical  evils. 

In  1776  appeared  his  "  View  of  the  Internal  Evi. 
deuces  of  the  Christian  Religion."  The  foundation 
of  his  rea.soning  is,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a 
system  of  ethics  so  superior  to  and  unlike  any  thing 
which  had  previously  entered  into  the  mind  of  man, 
that  ft  must  meeeaarily  be  divine.  In  1781  appeared 
his  "  Hisquisitions  on  Various  Subjects,"  wdich 
marked  with  his  usual  characteristice  of  B]>r: 
wit  and  ahrewd  obsen-ation,  but  are  vague  and  de^ 
claroatory.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
worksof  considerable  merit.  Mr.  Jenyns  died  in  17b6' 
JERNINGHAM,  EDWARD,  a  misceUaneous 
English  writer,  who  was  bom  in  1 787*  He  was  edn^ 
eatra  In  Flanders  and  employed  himself  in  Htenry 
pursuits  tiU  the  time  of  his  death,  which  riccurrt  il  in 
1812.  Mr.  Jemingham's  works  were  publiahed  col- 
lectively in  1806. 

JHROME,  ST.,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pro- 
hlic  authors  of  the  early  Latin  church,  lie  was  bom 
about  331  in  Dalmatia,  of  wealthy  parents,  educated 
with  care  in  Uterary  studies,  and  made  familiar  with 
the  Roman  and  Greek  classics  under  the  grarnmarian 
Donatus  .it  llmu  ;  but  he  did  not  escape  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  licentiousDess  of  the  capital,  and 
he  himsdf  eonfesees  the  excesses  of  his  youth.  Ho 
soon,  hnwever, became  inclined  to  the  Christian  futh. 
The  catacombs  and  tombs  of  the  martyrs  first  excited 
his  de\-otion.   His  travds  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Gaol 
made  him  ac«|uainted  with  several  Christian  preachers, 
and  before  his  fortieth  year  he  was  baptized  in  Rome 
After  a  long  residence  at  Aquilela,  he  went  in  373 
to  Anttoch  in  Syria,  where  hia  indinatioa  to  an  as- 
cetic life  became  more  decided,  and  in  374  heretind 
to  the  dt  sort  -  of  Chalcis,  and  there  passed  four  years 
as  a  hermit  m  the  severest  mortifications  and  labori- 
ous  studies.    He  left  his  solitude  again  to  be  or- 
dained jirefibyter  at  Antioch.    He  dici  not,  howevpr, 
confine  himself  to  the  discharge  of  the  dunes  of  this 
office,  hut  soon  after  went  to  Constantinople  to  enjoy 
the  instruction  of  Gregory  of  Nsxicnsen.   In  Rome;, 
whither  ha  aeeompamed  his  friend,  the  bishop  of  Da- 
mascua,  ha  made  his  appearance  as  a  teacher.  His 
exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  found  favour  with 
the  Roman  ladies ;  and  although  no  one  reprehended 
more  than  he  the  manner«?  nf  the  fashionable  world, 
several  matrons  of  distinction  with  their  daughters 
complied  with  his  exhortationa  and  became  nuns. 
Sl  Mareella  and  St.  Paula  are  celebrated  for  the 
learned  and  ingenious  theological  epistles  he  wrote 
them  and  for  their  rare  monastic  piety.    Paula  uc, 
companied  him  to  Palestine  in  386,  where  he  founded 
a  convent  at  Bethlehem  with  her  funds  and  In  her 
society:  in  this  he  remained  till  hi?  death  in  420. 

His  writingii  show  his  active  participation  in  the 
controversies  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Origen, 
Meletus,  and  Pelaginsi  he  always  defended,  with 
zeal  and  ability,  t^e  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  church, 
though  his  own  writings  are  not  free  from  vestiges 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  these  difierent  nartiea. 
His  profound  knovdedge  of  Uie  Bible,  which  M  rnd 
in  the  original  languaiu's,  frcriumtly  1crl  Viidi  to  re- 


ture  and  Oriffin  of  Evil,"  the  funuamental  principle  I  salts  on  which  he  buUtiequentiy  had  controversies 
of  ivhieh  i*>llitt  the  piodiNtiMi  flf  good  wiunit  ivil  I      ^  chmvfa}  and  his^mathod  of  inter^r^^g  tha 
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Rhine  in  order  to  annihilate  hia  memory;  but  pos- 
terity has  done  him  justici^  and  revom  him  m  tb« 
martyr  of  truth,  who.  unirairied  ill  lib  nd  noblt  fai 

death,  has  acuuired  an  immortal  ItBOim  fov  Iw 

share  in  the  reiormation. 

JEROME.  HON  A  PARTE,  the  young^t  brother 
of  Napoleon.  He  wa^  bnm  at  Ajaccio  in  1784.  Hav- 
ing gone  to  France  wii'u  the  rest  of  the  family  in  1793, 
he  was  placed  at  the  college  of  Juilly.  Immediately 
after  the  revolution  of  November  1799  ^  entarad 
the  naval  service,  and  in  1801  «M  liratoiuatt  in  tb* 
expedition  against  St.  Domingo,  commanded  by  h'xs 
bn>ther-in*law  General  Lecierc,  but  be  soon  returned 
toPnneeto  carry  despatches  to  the  government,  and 
not  long  after  sailed  again  for  MartiniquL,  in  the  fri- 
gate L'Epervier,  uf  which  Mapukun  Lad  given  ium 
the  command.  In  the  folknnng  y t  ir,  the  mr  belveeu 
&igUnd  and  France  beinr  renewed,  Jerome  cruised 
several  months  between  St.  Herre  and  Tobago,  but 
he  finally  was  obliged  to  It  ;ive  the  station,  and  \s  t  nt 
(0  New  York.  While  there  he  married  Mis«  Eliza- 
beth nittetem,  ebiest  daughter  of  e  ridi  mtmhmt 

of  RnUirnorc,  !)iit  whrn  Nnpolron  ri'iHumPil  the  im- 
perial diadeiu  ihis  conne.^ion  was  made  to  yield  to 
views  of  state  policy,  and  Jerome's  marriaM  woe  do- 
clared  invalid  after  the  birth  of  a  son.  Jerome  r»> 
turned  to  France  in  May  1805,  having  escaped  our 
cruisers  who  were  watching  for  him  ulT  New  York, 
and  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Algiers  to  obtain  the  de- 
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flcriptuee  iMrden  closely  on  the  allegorical  uiter. 
pretationsof  Origeii,whom  he  respectea,  studied,  and 
attacked.    His  biblical  labours  are  highly  valuable; 

his  Latin  version  of  the  Old  TestatneiiE,  from  the 
origioal  language,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Vulgate, 
ana  hia  commeiitary  gave  a  new  impolM  to  theatndy 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  In  the  controversy  with 
Joviniao  and  Vigilantius,  the  opponents  of  the  ascetic 
bigotry,  his  immoderate  zeal  for  the  numistic  life, 
which  contributed  much  towards  the  pvofnotion  of 
this  new  institution,  led  him  to  expressions  which 
manifest  more  strength  and  fire  of  feeling  than  ma- 
turity of  judgment.  On  the  whole,  with  a  glowing 
bnagUMtioii,  which  niode  bia  style  lively  «na  attne- 
tive,  and  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  languages, 
he  possessed  a  less  philosophical  genius  than  his 
more  celebrated  conu  inporary,  Augustine. 

JEROMK  OF  PRAGUE,  of  the  famUy  of  Paul- 
fisch.  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Prague,  Paris, 
Cologne,  and  Heidelberg ;  in  faith  and  sufferings. 
.  the  companion  of  the  celebrated  John  Hu«s«  whom 
be  excelled  in  leanuagmd  doqnence,  and  to  whom, 
in  the  bold  attempt  at  reformation  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  was  inferior  only  in  moderation  and 
prudence.  His  reputation  for  learning  was  so  great 
that  he  's  as  employed  liy  Ladislaus  II,  of  Poland  to 
urgeuiue  the  university  of  Cracow,  and  Sigiemund 
of  Hungary  caused  Jerome  to  preach  before  him  in 
Buda.  T!b»  doctrines  of  WickUff,  wUch  lie  intro-   . 

dneed  imo  hie  preaching,  subjected  Imn  to  a  abort  |  livery  <m  &e  Genoeae  tiiera  neld  in  davery. 

imjirisnnmcnt  by  the  university  of  Vienna,  but  I 
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was  released  by  the  people  of  Prague.  He  now  took 
a  zealous  part  at  Prague  in  the  contest  of  his  friend 
Hues  against  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  and  not  unfrequenily 
proceeded  to  violence.  He  attacked  the  worship  of 
loUca  with  ardour,  trampled  them  under  foot,  and 
eaoaed  Ae  monka  who  oppoeed  him  to  be  aitealed, 
and  p\  t'n  had  one  thro'^n  into  the  Moldau.  He 
pubhcly  burned  in  1411  the  bull  of  the  crusade 
■Minat  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  and  the  papal  in- 
dulgences. WTien  Husi  wnn  imprisoned  inConsLance 
he  could  not  remain  inactive,  and  hastened  to  hia 
defence.  But  a  public  letter  in  which  he  requested 
a  oafe  condnct  mm  the  council  of  Uberlingen,  Mras 
not  aatiafactorily  answered,  and  on  hia  attempting  to 
return  to  Prague,  the  duke  of  Sulzbach  causea  him  to 
be  arrested  in  Hirschau  and  carried  in  chains  to  Con- 
stance. He  here  received  in  prison  informattOO  of 
the  terrible  fate  of  bis  fritii  l.  md  aftrr  several  hear- 
ings, in  which  no  one  wa.a  able  to  oppose  him,  an 
imprisonment  of  half  a  year  had  so  worn  him  down, 
that  he  finally  yielded  tovioleooob  andoathellUi  of 
September,  1415.  coniented  to  recant  dw  heresies 
with  which  he  and  Huss  \VLre  diarged. 

But  this  apostasy  did  not  deliver  him,  and  after 
liBgaiahing  a  vear  without  being  able  to  see  or 
read,  in  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon,  he  displayed 
his  former  courage  on  an  audience  on  the  26th 
May.  1416.  He  solemnly  retracted  his  recaDtadDn, 
avowed  tliat  none  of  liia  ains  tormented  him  more 
than  his  apostasy,  and  rtndicated  the  principles  of 

Huss  :iik]  Wickliff,  Viith  a  lioldriL-.ss,  energ)',  anfl  q\o- 
quence,  that  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  adver- 
a«riee,bat,  nevertheless,  precipitated  Ins  deatnMtiott, 
for  he  was  burned  at  the  command  of  the  cotinciL 
He  proceeded  to  the  pile,  consoled  by  sinsing  the 
apootlo^  eraad  and  spiritual  hymns  wad  gave  up  his 
'  in  pnjv.  Hia  aehca  van  Hmnm  into  the 
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miHsion  wnn  successfully  accomplished,  and  260  l  er- 
sons  were  restored  to  liberty.  The  emperor  now 
created  his  brother  captain,  and  gave  him  the  com* 
mand  of  a  seventy-four,  and  soon  after  of  a  squadron 
of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  which  sailed  for  Martinique 
in  1806.  In  the  same  year,  on  his  return  to  France, 
he  was  created  xear-admiraL  In  1807  he  waa  tiana* 
ftned  tnnsk  die  sea  aervico,  ■nd  reeeired  the  eon- 
mand  of  a  corps  of  Bavarians  and  'Wiiricmbergians, 
which  attacked  the  Pru.ssians,  and  occupied  Silesia. 
In  this  campaign  be  bci  ame  general  of  division. 
After  the  prare  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  Jerome  married 
Frederica  Uaiharine.  princes  of  Wurtemherg,  and 
in  the  same  month, the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  having 
been  formed  bj^  Napoleon,  the  crown  was  bestowed 
on  liini.  The  mtentiona  of  the  king  were  good,  but 
his  dependence  on  N.ipoleon  was  such  as  to  readar 
him  rather  a  French  viceroy  than  a  sovereign. 

Jerome  liad  not  passed  tfmngh  the  different  stages 
of  the  revolution,  nor  berfime  sobered  by  experience, 
but  was  dazzled  by  the  rapidity  of  his  elevation.  His 
civil  list  was  fixed,  and  he  received  a  million  of  francs 
as  a  French  prince^  and  thouf(h  Wea^aHa  auffered 
severely,  as  did  all  other  parts  of  Germany,  in  conse- 
quence of  protracted  wars,  man)  impro\ unents  were 
introduced  into  the  government,  particularly  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  taxe«,  and  a  uniform  adni* 
nistration  of  justice.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Jerome^ 
which,  if  true,  illustrates  hia  views.  Soon  after  hia 
arrival  in  Cassel,  which  he  fixed  on  for  the  capild  of 
hia  kingdom,  deputationa  of  the  different  classes  wen 
presented  to  him ;  that  of  the  peasants  was  presented 
aM  the  third  estate,  upon  wIiilIi  he  quirkly  replied, 
"  There  are  no  eautea  in  the  kingdom,  I  know  only 
.•^ — ,  w  prodigality  was  notnnaoCiead  bjrNa- 
I,  and  in  other  respects  the  emjit^ror  was  dis- 


satisfied with  him,  as  he  showed  wheu  Jerome  ap- 
peared to  offer  his  congratulationa  on  tbo  bixdi  of 
Itaa  king  of  Boms*  in  Much  isii. 
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Id  the  campaign  against  Russia  in  1812,  Jerome 
commanded  a  divinion  of  Germans,  at  tin;  hc  itl  uf 
which  h''  di?lin^''iii 'he(?  Ininsclf  in  the  battles  of  Os- 
trowa  and  ol"  Mohilow,  but  by  ins  ncj^kct,  iiagraUun 
having  effis^ed  a  junction  with  Barclay  dc  Tolly,  he 
was  MverelTTepiimanded  Napoleon,  who  wm  tbaa 
prevented  from  aceonpH^tng  an  important  nnncia. 
vre,  ami  \v:is  sent  liack  tn  Cassel.  In  the  L-nsuing 
year  the  French  were  obUged  to  e\'acuate  Germany, 
and  Jerome  rrtired  to  France  with  the  queen,  whose 
aff('rtir»n<?  l^ept  pace  with  the  misfortunes  of  her  hiw- 
liand.  Jerome,  on  ieaviDg  his  kingdom,  declared  tu 
■  dtfNitation  of  dtixens  at  Marburg  that  he  did  not 
revret  die  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  that  to  be  a  French 
pnnce  was  his  whole  pride.  IVnviirdt  tiie  end  of  1 S14 
Jerome  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  h  a France 
The  ex-queen,  when  setting  out  for  the  kingdom  of 
Iwr  MttTf  wsi  amsted  omt  Fiuna,  on  the  route  to 
Fontainebleau ,  hy  n  band  of  armed  men  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  Maubreuil,  who  had  been 
her  own  equerry  at  Cassel.  This  man,  who  had  been 
formerly  a  Chouan,  robbed  her  of  her  jeweli,  which, 
however,  she  recovered  by  a  legal  process.  Jerome, 
who  had  gone  to  Blois  to  join  the  empress  M  ^ri< 
Louiae,  want,  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  with  his 
wife  to  SwitMflaod,  IM  in  Ottti  and  Trntte,  and, 
on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  in  1^15,  cmbarkcr! 
secretly,  from  fear  of  the  Austriansjin  a  vessel  which 
his  brother-in-law  Murat  had  sent  him.  He  arrived 
in  April  in  Paris,  rvhh  Cardinal  Fesch,  his  uncle, 
and  was  present  al  the  celebration  of  the  Champ-de- 
Mai.  The  following  day  he  was  made  a  peer,  and 
then  departed  with  Napoleon  for  the  army.  Ue 
fought  at  Ligny  and  Wateiloo,  and  displaved  much 
courage,  e\rl;iimltij,',  "We  ought  to  die  here,"  or 
"  We  can  die  no  where  better  than  here."  He  was 
wounded  in  thla  battle,  and  we  may  add  hen,  iSut 
Napoleon  once  said  of  him,  he  would  become  a  preat 
general.  He  returned  tu  Pans  with  his  brother. 
After  Napoleon's  second  abdication  he  travelled  about 
for  some  time  in  Switaarluid,  lived  in  Wortembeig; 
and  finally  took  up  hit  reodence  in  Anstrin. 

JERVAS,  CHARLES,  a  portrait-painter,  who  is 
better  known  for  his  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  than 
for  hie  artiitieal  ddll.  He  was  a  good  Spanish  scho- 
l<ir,  and  much  respected  by  tiie  Dtenta  of  bit  day. 
Mr.  Jervas  died  in  1739- 

JERVIS  — See  ST.  VINCENT,  EARL  OF. 

JEWEL.  JOHN.— This  eminent  divine  waa  bom 
in  1523.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1546 
made  a  public  d«  cl^irr^tion  of  the  reformed  religion; 
but  he  was  expelled  from  his  college  when  Mary  came 
10  tiie  Uirotie.  On  tUa  occasion  his  enemies  had 
nothing  to  object  against  him  but  his  following  of 
Peter  Martyr  and  bis  takins  orders  according  to  the 
hws  then  in  force.  At  bit  oeparture  he  took  leave  of 
the  college  in  a  Latin  speecn  full  of  pathetic  elo- 
quence. Unwilling,  however,  to  l«ive  the  university, 
he  took  chambers  in  Broadgate  hall,  ruvv  !*embroke 
CoUege,  wliere  many  of  his  pupils  followed  bim,  be- 
eldee  odier  gentlemen, ^owete  indoeed  by  the  fame 
of  his  learning  to  attend  his  lectures.  But  the 
strongest  testimony  to  hm  literary  merit  was  ^ven  by 
tiie  nniversity,  who  bad  previously  made  hm  tlmr 
orator,  and  employed  him  to  write  their  first  congra- 
tulatory address  to  her  majesty.  Wood  indeed  ob- 
serve*, that  this  task  was  endently  imposed  upon 
him  by  those  who  meant  him  no  kindness ;  it  htang 
taken  for  gnmted  that  be  mial  dlher  provoto  ue 
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Ramaii  cnthohcd  or  lose  the  good  opinion  of  his 
party  If  this  be  tnu^  wiiidi  ia  probable enoogfa, lie 
h  id  the  dexterity  to  pprapf  the  snare  ;  fnr  the  ad- 
dress, being  both  respecttui  and  guarded,  passed  the 
approbation  of  Tresham,  the  commissary,  and  some 
other  doctors,  and  waa  well  received  by  the  qjeeen. 
Burnet  informs  us.  that  ber  majesty  declared  at  ber 
accession  that  she  would  force  no  man'.s  coriseicnce, 
nor  make  any  change  in  religion.  These  specious 
pronusM,  joined  to  Jewel's  fondness  for  the  univer- 
sity,  <?ccm  to  have  been  the  motives  which  disposed 
liim  to  entertain  a  more  favourable  opiuton  ol  (lopery 
than  before.  In  this  state  of  bis  mind  he  went  to 
Gliv«,  to  oonaolt  hia  old  tutor.  Dr.  Farkhurst,  who 
waa  rector  of  tlMt  parish;  but  Farkhurst,  upon  the 
re  esfaljlishment  Of  popery,  having  fled  to  London, 
Jewel  returned  to  O^ord,  where  he  lingered  and 
waited,  till,  being  eaBed  upon  in  St.  Maiye  diurcb 
to  tmhsxribe  some  of  the  popish  doctrines  under  the 
several  penalties,  he  took  his  pen  and  subscribed  with 
great  rdnelaaee.  Yet  tiua  conqiltaiiee,  of  which  hia 
conscience  severely  accused  him,  was  of  no  avail ;  for 
the  dean  of  Christchurch,  Dr.  Martial,  alleging  his 
subscription  to  be  insincere,  laid  a  j  lot  to  deliver  him 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Bonner,  which  failed,  aa 
Dr.  Jewel  eaeaped  to  Zimdi,  where  be  fenndned  till 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  He  died  at  Monk- 
ton  Farley  in  1571.  BisbopJewM  wrote manjrworiia, 
but  they  are  chiefly  of  a  controversial  nature  They 
were  nearly  all  uuolishcd  together  iu  a  foliu  volumts 
in  1609,  with  a  life  of  the  author. 

JOAN  OF  ABC,  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  The  be- 
lief, prevdeBt  in  tbe  middle  ages,  that  partieidar  in- 
diviauals  were  gifted  with  su|ierrnt\ir:il  po^vers,  as 
instruments  of  a  higher  wiU,  explains  the  extraordi- 
nary character  and  conduct  of  the  maid  of  Orleans. 
After  the  denth  of  f'hsiriea  VI.,  king  of  France,  in 
1422,  Henry  Vi.of  England,  then  a  child  of  nine 
months  old,  was  proclaimed  king  of  France,  accord- 
iijg  to  tlie  trea^  (if  Th»yeMditch  was  signed  in  1420  4 
hia  nnde,  tbe  dnke  of  Bedford,  act«l  as  regent. 
France  had  been  distractttd  for  more  than  fiirty 

{ears  by  civil  dijs^nsions.  On  one  side  were  Queen 
sabella,  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  and  England ;  on 
the  other,  the  dauphin  Charles,  who  had  been  aban- 
doned by  biH  own  mother,  but  was  supported  l^y  the 
Orleans  party.  Tbis  division,  and  the  talenu  of  the 
English  generals,  the  earls  of  Somerset,  Warwick, 
Sahsbury,  Suffolk,  Arundel.  Talbot,  and  Fastolfe,  had 
reduced  nearly  all  France  to  the  dominion  of  England. 
The  dauphin,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  crowned  at 
Poietien  aa  King  Chariee  VII.  He  poeeeased  many 
quaUtiea  prcpcr  {'IT  interesting  his  countr^-rncn  in  hitj 
favotur,  and  was  wanting  only  in  firmneu  and  rcMi- 
lution.  Still  he  ni&ttuned  himself  in  Fnneefbrthe 
space  of  seven  years.  At  length,  Bourges,  and  the 
territory  belonsring  to  it,  were  nearly  all  that  remained 
to  him,  while  I'aris  and  the  nortli  of  France,  as  far 
as  the  Loire,  were  in  possession  of  the  English.  In 
the  valleys  of  tibe  Voegee.  on  tbe  old  finmtien  of 
Lorraine,  in  the  village  of  Domreroy  la  Pucelle,  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Meuse,  lived  a  peasant  girl,  Jeanne 
d*Aie,  whose  paiente  were  common  coimtry  people 
of  reputable  character,  and  in  good  circumstances  for 
their  station.  In  the  midst  of  timid  and  supersti- 
tious persons,  who  were  in  continual  trouble  and 
alarm  at  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  Joan  waa 
quietly  occupied  in  doBMMlic  ani|doyiMate,  and  aone- 
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times  m  driving  the  cattle  to  pasture.  Her  history 
has  been  very  minutely  traced.  The  thtrd  volmiie  of 
the  Notices  and  Extracts  from  the  Mantisrrints  in 
the  library  of  the  king,  by  De  TAverdy,  published  at 
Paris  in  1790,  contains  whatever  is  important  re- 
•pBctiiig  h«r.  Sh«  was  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  un- 
common  seinilnUly  of  tempenment.  This,  perhaps, 
^vas  brightened  by  the  circumstance  of  her  being  ex- 
empt from  the  comooon  law  of  her  sex ;  and  Dufres- 
Tioy  has  remarked  how  this  circumstance  and  her 
spirit  of  devotion  mny  account  f(tr  hrr  visions.  Her 
enthusiasm,  and  her  habiUi  of  sobtnry  meditation,  ex- 
i)lain  the  angelic  voices  and  visions  of  the  maid. 
While  her  coioMiuoiia  were  tporting  bene^  the 
Fiiriee'  tree,  the  tieentifal  May  (le  iieau  Mai  on 
I'wbre  des  fees),  not  far  fron^  the  fountain  of  Domre- 
my — a  tree  which  was  once  sacred  to  the  Druids,  and 
famous  in  many  a  ghostly  tale — Joan  was  singing 
m  l  (] an  ring  by  herself,  in  pious  enthusiasm,  and 
binding  garlands  for  the  holy  virgin,  in  the  little  cha-> 
pel  of "  our  Lady  of  fidteflDontt  wlueh  du  nnnlly 
visited  on  Saturday. 

The  beautiftilJoanwasbat  eighteen  when  she  went 
to  the  dauphin  at  Chinon  in  Touraine.  Commanded, 
M  ahe  asserted,  by  a  vision  of  our  lady  of  fiellemdnt 
to  note  the  nego  of  Orleans,  and  to  eondtiet  Oitrlea 
to  Rheims  to  be  crowned,  she  presented  herself  in 
February,  1429,  to  the  governor  of  Yaucouleur,  Ro- 
bat  of  Baudricourt.  who  at  first  thought  her  pos- 
eessed,  and  twice  dismissed  her ;  but  upon  her  re- 
turning a  third  time,  he  sent  her  to  Ciiinon  with  let- 
ters of  recommendation.  Here  the  dauphin  ordered 
ber  to  be  ekamined  by  the  bishop  of  Meux  and  John 
Morin.  She  u  ilsa  said  to  have  immediately  pointed 
out  the  king,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  who  had 
purposely  mixed  among  his  courtiera,  and  to  have 
repeated  to  him  a  prayer  which  she  had  made  to  the 
virgin  Mary.  It  is  certain  that  she  was  examined  for 
three  weeks  by  many  intelligent  men,  counsellors  of 
parliament,  and  divines.  At  length,  being  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  her  claims,  D'Aiilon  was  appointed  to 
be  her  eonstant  attendant  and  brother  in  arms,  and 
she  received  pt^rmission  to  hasten  with  Dunois  to  the 
deliverance  of  Orleans.  From  ^|ia  period  she  ap- 
pein  the  linest  character  in  the  history  of  the  mid. 
die  ages  of  France.  In  a  male  dre"",  armed  cap  a  pie, 
she  bore  the  sword  and  the  sacred  banner,  as  the  sig- 
nal of  victory,  at  the  head  of  the  army.  8tiU  no  un- 
leminine  exmltf  ever  stained  her  conduct .  8h  e  was 
wonnded  •everal  ttmei  hertdf,  but  never  killeil  any 
one,  or  shed  any  blood  with  her  own  hand.  There 
appears,  as  Schlegel  says  in  his  "History  of  the  Maid 
or  Oileam,  fivmold  French  documentM,"  to  have  been 
no  other  r.Trthl y  passion  in  her  heart  than  devotion  to 
her  country,  tu  the  defendant  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
•acred  lilies.  It  is  shown  also,  by  the  documents  of 
her  trial,  and  of  the  revision  of  it  in  1453,  thatshe  had 
not  killed  any  of  the  enemy  with  her  own  hand,  from 
a  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  was  even  more 
anxious  about  the  souls  than  the  bodies  of  the  £d£« 
liah  who  were  abun.  Neverthdeti,  it  would  aeem 
from  some  passages  of  Longlet  Dufresnoy's  "  His- 
toirede  Jeanne  d'Arc,  ^  icrge  Heroine,"  that  she  did 
not  alwaya  carry  the  banner,  and  actually  made  nsc 
of  the  consecrated  sword  in  case  of  necessity,  'lliis 
sword  was  taken  by  her  directions  from  the  church 
of  St.  Catharine  at  Fierbois,  where  nobody  had  be- 
fore known  of  its  existence.  The  general  belief  of 
her  alevaled  miasion,  of  which  ahe  hnrifllf  waa  inowily 
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persuaded,  produced  the  most  extraordinary  eSeCtS. 
Resolute,  chivalrous,  pious  and  brave,  looking  to  OM 
single  aim,  she  was  skilfully  employed  by  the  gene- 
rals to  animate  the  army,  while  they  did  not  irafdU 
citly  follow  her  counsels.  The  first  enterprise  wa» 
successful.  With  10,000  men,  under  the  command 
of  St  Severre,  Danoie.andLallire,  shemardiedfrom 
Hlois,  nriil.  n  t}i,=  :n'h  April,  1420,  entered  Orleans 
with  supplies.  By  bold  sallies,  to  which  she  animated 
till  'jpajeged,the  EnRhsh  were  forced  from  their  in. 
trcnchmcnts,  and  Suttolk  abandoned  the  siege  in  Mav 
1429.  The  march  of  Charles  to  Rheims  folltiwea, 
and  such  was  the  impression  produced  on  the  popu- 
everv  nkce  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
the  ceremony  oi  hit  inauguration  took  place  as  pre* 
dieted.  She  was,  ho'M  I T,  dubsequently  c:iji;nr:  l  by 
the  English  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  sorceress, 
a  sentence  the  endmed  with  great  eonrafe  in  1431, 
and  in  the twentv-first  rear  other  af;f 

JODELLE,  ^^'^1E^'NE,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1532,  and  wrote  the  first  regular  tragedies  and  ccnne. 
dies  for  the  French  atam.  Among  the  foniMr  an 

Cl^p&tre  Captive**  and  **Didon.*'^  Hie  eonedy  of 
"  Eu)j;i  ne  "  was  praised  by  Ronsard.  Though  Jo- 
delle  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Charles  IX.andHeiu-y  II., 
he  died  in  great  poverty  in  1573- 

JOPHKM  ,  RICHARD  PAUL,  n  dnmatic  writer 
and  critic,  who  was  burn  in  1745,  and  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  He  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of 
"  Illustrations  of  Euripideti,"  and  a  comedy  entitled 
"The  Disguise."  Mr.  Jodrell  died  in  January 
1S31. 

J(£CHER,  CHRISTIAN  THEOPHILUS,  ace. 
lebrated  Gennan  adbolar,  who  wai  bom  in  1694  at 

Leipsic,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  theology.  In 
1714  be  delivered  lecttues,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
self an  adherent  to  fh»  philoeophy  of  LtOmtta  and 
Wolf.  In  1732  he  was  made  professor  of  history, 
in  1735  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1742  librarian 
of  the  university.  He  died  in  1758.  His"AU|g^ 
meinec  Gelehrten  Lenkon"  it  itiU  valuable. 

JOHANNES,  SECUNDUS.  the  bibliographical 
n  un>  of  John  Everard,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  who 
was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1511.  His  fathear  was  a 
distinguished  lawver,  and  president  of  the  supreme 
council  of  Holland  at  McrbHn  during  the  rng-n  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  At  Bourges,  where  John  stu- 
died law  under  Alciatus,  he  received  a  doctorate} 
but  literature  had  mwe  attractioni  for  him  than  ja- 
risprudence.  He  became  acquainted  with  tome  poeta 
of  the  age,  and  lii^  i  i  nurse  with  them  tended  to 
strengthen  his  predilection  for  works  of  imagination. 
He  wto  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  point* 
il|ff,  sculpture,  and  engraving;  but  he  was  most  in- 
dented for  his  fame  to  his  poetical  works.  For  the 
improvement  of  his  talents  he  tnmlkd  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Spain, where  he  became  secretary  of  Cardi- 
nal Tavera.  archbishop  of  Toledo,  by  whose  advice 
he  attended  Charles  V.  on  his  journey  to  Tunis  'llic 
weak  state  of  his  hedth,  however,  did  not  permit 
him  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war,  and  be  letwaed 
to  the  Nethrrhnds,  where  he  died,  at  Utrecht,  in 
1.S36,  of  a  malignant  fever.  Few  modern  Latin 
|)oets  have  left  us  such  pleasing  amatory  poems  aa 
his.  The  "Kisses of  Jonannes  Secundus"  are  best 
known.  His  works,  consisting  of  elegies,  odes,  epi- 
fH'ams,  and  miscellaneous  poems,  were  published  by 
his  brothers,  who  were  likewise  distinguiahed  ae 
poeu,  and  hafe  gone  throiigh  many  editfaNM.  Vbe 
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JOHN  THE  BAPTI 

KifiM  lam  hmn  nptttodlf  tna»]mt«d  into  English, 
German,  and  Frencn. 

JOHN  THE  UAPTIST  was  bora  six  months  be- 
fore  Jesus  (their  mother*  were  relation!),  of  a  Le- 
vitical  familjr  in  Judea,  and  h'.a  Ijirth  was  attended 
With  circumstances  which  marked  him  out  as  one 
chosen  by  God  to  accomplish  the  divine  purposes. 
Ue  chose  tlie  ausUre  coune  of  Itfe  niited  to  a  per- 
Mm  dedfcattd  to  God,  ud  br  hit  cnrly  simplicity 
in  food  and  dress,  by  his  solitary  meditati  Jti5  <  n, 
and  deep  knowledge  of,  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, obtained  that  independence  and  strength  of 
mind  which  maflehim  thr  object  of  univrr^nl  admi- 
ration when  he  appearetl  m  the  character  oia.  v'rophet. 
His  teachings  were  earnest  exhortations  to  repent- 
ance and  pcepontion  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
wludi  be  annonnced  to  be  at  band.  His  preaching, 
as  recorded  in  thi  [ir]^,  wa-s  severe  and  iio  A  urful. 
He  proclaimed  himscit  the  harbinger  of  a  greater 
wlioehonld  come  after  him,  and  fidfilted  bin  niwMm 
to  prepare  for  him  the  way  ivith  a  seal  equalled  only 
by  his  self-denial  auti  huiuihiy.  He  baptised  many 
converts  to  his  doctrine,  and  obtained  respect  among 
■11  ctoeeee  hf  the  contrast  of  his  severe  virtue  with 
the  COriupllon  of  the  times.  When  the  higher  mis- 
sion of  JetiMH  was  made  knoivn,  at  tlie  lime  of  his 
baptism  in  the  Jordan,  John  pointed  hia  ditfijlw  lo 
tins  new  master,  and  saw,  witbout  enry,  btaown 

words  fnlfillpd — "He  must  increase,  Ijut  I  mu^t  'V'- 
crease.  '  He  coveted  no  fame,  an<i  wished  no  further 
success.    He  desired  only  to  maintain  the  right  of 

rdting  the  truth,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  boldness, 
gratify  a  vindictive  woman,  Herod  Antipas,  te- 
trarch  of  f  lalllee,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  prison. 
A  number  of  his  disciples  continued  faithfal  to  him 
tOl  death,  and  are  eaid  to  have  established  the  ettll  ex- 
istingsectofSabians,  or  St  John-Christians.  in  Persia, 
distinguisbed  fortheir  veneration  of  John  the  Baptist. 

JOHN  THB  EVANGELls  r  is  one  of  the  most 
pure  and  lovely  characters  of  Christian  antiquity  In 
nis  youth  he  left  his  nets  at  the  call  of  Jesus,  and 
from  ihat  time  followed  his  divine  teadwririth  un- 
changing fidelity.  Mot  oi^jr  on  his  journeys  was  he 
always  Um,  and  fa  all  conditions  hia  most  con- 
fidential friend,  bnt,  even  v  lii  n  the  other  disciples 
fled,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  judgment  seat ;  and 
Vndar  tfa«  cross  his  expiring  Lord  pomted  bim  out  to 
Mary  as  one  who  was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a  son 
and  protector  to  her.  Hence  he  was  called  emphati- 
cally "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  The  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness  which  breathe  tlirough  the 
writings  of  John,  adapted  him  peculiarlv  to  under 
Btanrl  allthefeelini^sofhisLord.  He  shared  the  labours 
and  sutitiruiKH  of  the  apostl<»,  lived  in  Epheeus,  was 
for  a  time  an  exile  in  FMmoe,  perhaps  vesided  in 
Rome,  and  fin;il]y  died,  at  an  a  lvLint  ttl  :;pQ,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Ephesian  church,  whicii  was  dearest  of 
all  to  his  heart.  St.  Jerome  gives  a  very  affecting 
account  of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  As  the  infirmi- 
tiea  of  agemade  bim  unable  to  address  the  cb  urch  in 
a  systematic  discotirse,  he  always  desired  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  assembly,  and,  as  often  as  he 

y^^my^  ad- 

draaaed  them  thus :  "  Cbildren,  love  one  aaedier.'* 

Beinpf  asked,  fit  length,  why  he  always  repeated  this 
eAlioruiion,  with  nothing  new,  he  answered,  "  Be- 
cause i  t  is  the  precept  of  the  Lord ;  and  if  this  is  ful- 
filled, it  is  enough.''  John  r  the  author  of  mc  of 
tba  Gospels,  of  the  book  of  Rcvciations,  and  ul  the 
IbmBpiaUeawluebbav  bis  name. 


ST-^OHNXU.  33 

JOHN — The  name'of  many  saiata  and  martyn  of 

antiquity  : — 

St.  John,  a  warrior  in  the  fourth  century,  who  en- 
couraged Atlianasia,  with  her  three  daughters^  to 
brave  martyrdom.    He  was  himself  beheaded. 

St.  John  of  Nicodemia,  who  was  skinned  and  tor- 
tured with  salt  and  vinetfar,  by  order  of  Diocletian, 
because  he  tore  down  the  imperial  edict  which  or- 
dered the  imprisonment  of  all  priests,  and  required 
them  to  embrace  paganism. 

St.  John,  the  Alms-giver,  was  bom  in  the  iahind 
of  Cyprus,  in  tlie  dath  eentnry.  He  waa  made  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  and  apent  eveiy  thing  be  had 
for  the  poor. 

St.  John  of  Damaicaa,  or  Jokaanes  Damascenua, 

in  the  dispute  concerning  the  worship  of  images,  de- 
fended the  practice  against  l..eo  Isauricus  and  Con- 
stantinus  Copronymus.  He  died  in  7f)0,  in  a  con- 
vent. The  most  complete  edition  of  lu«  woriu  was 
published  by  Lb  Qden,  at  Furia,  in  1519.  Several 
of  hia  works  have  never  been  printed. 

St.  John  of  Uod  was  born  at  Monte  Mayor  el 
Novo,  in  dia  province  of  Al  nujo,  in  Portugal,  in 
1405,  of  poor  parents.  While  keeping  a  shop  in 
Grenada,  being  affected  by  a  sermon  of  John  of 
Avila,  he  gave  all  his  property  to  the  poor  and  be- 
came hia  papit.  Ue  diqilayed  ao  much  fuiaticiam 
that  bft  was  tiioiq{bt  to  be  mad,  and  carrwd  to  an 
hospital;  but,  being  soon  released,  he  established  an 
hospital  himself,  which  he  maintained  by  altnit.  lia 
founded  a  convent,  from  which  orif^nated  the  Hos- 
pitalers or  lirothers  of  Ch-ir.ty  He  practised  the 
greatest  severity  towards  himself,  ihe  bishop  of 
Tuy,  who  came  to  Grenada,  gave  him  the  name  of 
John  of  God,  wliich  he  retaiiMd.  He  died  in  1560, 
and  in  1680  Pope  Urban  eanonfwd  bim. 

JOHN. — Till-  name  of  a  ^^ri  at  number  of  Roman 
pontiffs,  the  last  of  whom  died  iu  14 19-  That  no  sub- 
se(^uent  pope  has  called  iiimaelf  John  is  probably 
owing  to  the  polltitcd  character  of  s^cveral  of  the 
name,  and  pariicuiarly  the  public  condemnation  of 
the  last  for  atrocious  crimes.  Our  limits,  however, 
will  only  allow  us  to  notice  the  most  celebrated. 

John  L  succeeded  Hormisdas  in  623,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Bot-thius,  who  di  lu  ;iLi  1  t  u  him  several  of 
his  works.  Theodoric  sent  him  to  Constantinople  to 
induce  the  emperor  Justin  to  adopt  milder  measures 
towards  the  Arians.  Though  Jolin  was  received  with 
uncoromonpomp,  his  mission  waa  frmtless,  and  on 
his  return  Tneoaoric  threw  him  andbiacompaniona 
into  prison,  where  he  died  in  52G. 

Jonn  XI.  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  9-'^l,  though 
very  young,  by  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Marozia, 
who  govet^ed  Rome,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  ho^ 
bona  Guido,  married  Ho^b,  kii^  of  Lombardy,  fsio 
insultc  l  .\UiPric.  =^ rn  of  Marozra  and  Cuido.  .\lberic 
revolted,  and  irapnsoned  Marozia  and  the  pope,  who 
died  in  prison  in  936. 

John  XII.,  son  of  Alberic,  and  grandson  of  Ma- 
rozia, though  an  ecclesiastic,  succeeded  to  tlie  dig- 
nity of  his  father,  a  patrician  of  Rome,  and  in  956, 
after  the  death  of  Agapetus  H.,  possessed  lumaelf  of 
the  tiara,  though  onl  v  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  waa 
the  first  pe  p'  wlio  cnanged  his  name  on  his  accession 
to  the  papal  dignity.  He  applied  to  the  emperor  Otho  L 
for  assistance  against  Berengarius  II.,  crowned  the 
emperor  in  962,  and  swore  allftriaiice  to  him,  but 
soon  after  revolted  against  Otho,  who  caused  him  to 

be  depoiad  by  a  cwnicil  in  903,  and  Leo  VIU.  to  be 
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elected.  On  Othu's  death,  in  964,  John  returned, 
and  died  in  the  aame  year.  He  poUot«d  the  papal 
•ee  by  th«  nuMt  revolting  licwrtieqiwa. 

John  XIII.  was  made  pope  in  965  by  (he  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor,  for  which  the  nohlea  of  Rome 
hated  and  eKpoled  him.  Otho  II.  restored  him  to 
Rome,  and  was  crowned  hy  him.  He  died  in  972. 
According  to  Baronius,  he  introduced  the  custom  of 
con.secrating  bells. 

John  XV.,  a  Roman,  elactad  in  985.  Ue  waa  the 
fint  who  aoleniniaed  a  fonnal  eaBoointian  (of  ITbic, 
or  Udalric,  bishop  of  Augsburg)  in  993.  Heaettled 
the  disputes  between  King  Ethelred  of  England  and 
Richard  of  Normandy,  and  induced  Otho  III.  to 
assist  him  against  Cri'>cciitiu^,  but  died  whilst  the 
former  was  besieging  the  caslit;  of  St.  Angelo  in  996. 

John  XVIII.  waa  elevated  to  the  throne  in  I(X)4. 
We  mention  him  merely  beeauae  a  union  ia  aaid  to 
bare  been  vffiwied  between  Ae  eaetem  and  woetern 
ch'jrclit'M  under  his  |>onf iflcatr  ;  and  in  the  raasH, 
beijides  the  name  of  the  pope,  that  of  the  patnarch 
of  Constantinople  ia  aoid  to  nave  t>een  mentioned. 

John  XXI.  was  a  native  uf  Caliors,  and  ^va8 
elected  pope  at  Lyons  in  I3i6,  after  lue  deaik  ol"  Cle- 
ment V.  He  resided  at  Avignon,  but  had  many  ad- 
hflfenta  in  Italy.  Ue  ia  importaat  in  Gennan  his- 
tory on  aceonnt  of  the  aetire  part  which  be  took  in 
the  disput(  s  of  the  cinpf  i  tirs  I.ouis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederic  of  .\ustria.  He  was  entirely  in  the  interests 
of  France.  He  died  in  ISM,  after  ha\nng  been  once 
deiioserl  by  Louis,  who  caused  Niculas  V  to  bf  clettet! 
in  his  stead,  'ilie  Clementines  and  the  Extrava^^antes 
prove  his  learning.  Aa  a  theologian,  he  held  a  he- 
retical opinion  r^ne^ng  the  heanfic  viaion  of  God, 
niinlidning  that  Mary  and  all  the  Meet  eodd  not 
enjoy  it  until  iftci  the  final  judgiriLiu,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  deposed  bv  a  general  council  on 
this  accotmt  He  established  seveval  Indioprica  and 
archbishoprics  in  France,  which  increased  nis  reve- 
nues, su  tnat  he  was  enabled  to  leave  immense  trea- 
aures,  which  were  not  all  well  acquired. 

John  XXII.  was  bom  in  Naplea,  and  wwt  a  |rirate 
in  his  youth,  afterwards  beooDe  an  eedeeiaatie, 
studied  at  Bologna,  was  made  a  doctor  juris,  and  was 
elected  none  in  1410  by  the  council  of  Piaa,  after  the 
death  ot  AJexander  V.,  on  eolation  tibat,  Gregory 
XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  would  re^iini,  he  would  also 
retire,  to  end  the  schism.  He  summoned  the  council 
of  Conatance  demwMieil  br  du  onpcm  Sigismund 
in  1415,  where  he  appeared  in  person,  and  confirmed . 
his  resignation  ;  but  ne  fled  secretly  from  Constance 
to  Scha^hau'^cn,  and  revoked  his  resignation.  He 
waa  cited  before  the  council,  but*  not  appearing,  was 
•nependfld,  and  Anally  deposed  for  eeventy  emnes, 
namely,  malice,  tyranny,  incest,  licentiousness  of  .ill 
kinds,  intercourse  with  his  brother's  wife  and  with 
three  hundred  nmne,  otmony,  murder,  &c.,  attested 
by  thirty-seven  witnesses.  He  was  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Gottleben,  near  Constance.  The  elector  of 
the  Palatinate  was  then  charged  with  his  Rafe  keep- 
ing, and  he  remained  at  Manheim  and  Heidelberg 
QMerenatody.  Fooryearaafliarbe  was  released,  on 
the  payment  of  30,000  gold  guilders,  wrnt  to  Italy, 
and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Martin  V,  iu 
Florence,  who  pardoned  him,  and  made  him  cardi- 
nal, bishop  of  Tuscoli,  nnd  dtjan  of  the  college  of  car- 
dinals.   He  died  soon  jficr,  in  November  l-ilQ. 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  born  in  1166,  was  the 
youngest  aqn  of  H&uy  IL  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne. 


-JOHN  XXII. 

Ireland  being  intended  for  his  appanage,  hewaaeent 
over  in  1185  to  complete  the  conoueat,  but  ancfa 
WM  die  imprudeneeof  bimeelf  and  bie  couitiora  that 

it  was  found  necessary  to  recall  him.  Althmif^h  his 
father's  favourite,  he  joined  his  brother  Riciiard  m 
his  laat  nnnaftural  rebellion,  and  partook  with  him  the 
curse  pronounced  by  the  heart-stiicken  king  and  pa- 
rent  on  his  death-bed.  He  was  left  without  any  par- 
ticular provision,  which  jtrocured  for  him  the  nanoe 
of  Sams  Terr^or  l^arkland  {  biU  Badiard,  on  his  ae- 
ceaeion,  conferred  on  him  tte  eaildom  of  Mortaigne 
in  Normandy,  and  %'arioxi'<  larpp  pap'scssions  in  Eng- 
land, and  married  him  to  the  rich  heiress  of  the  earl 
of  Gloucester.  This  kindness  did  not  prevent  bin 
from  f«>rmlii^  intrifjues  nprninst  his  brother,  in  con- 
junction with  Fhjiip  uf  1  lance,  during  his  absence  in 
Palestine;  but  Richard  magnanimously  pnrdoned 
him  on  bia  letam  and  left  hun  hie  Idngdom  in  nre- 
ference  to  Ar^vr  of  Brittuqr,  Cbe  eon  of  bie  dder 
brother,  (]«-nffry  SoimperfecUy  was  the  rule  of  pri- 
mogeniture  then  established  in  England,  that  no  dis- 
turbance ensued  in  this  country,  although  the  French 
provinrci  of  Anion,  Tonraine,  and  Maine,  declared 
for  Arthur,  who  was  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  France,  A  war  ensued,  in  which  John 
recovered  bia  revoUed  provinoee,  end  received  ho- 
mage frooiAxdnur  for  tbe  dndiy  of  Britt«Dy,ittb«ited 
from  his  mother. 

In  1200  he  married  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  after 
divorcing  himaclf,  on  some  pretence,  from  his  firat 
v.  ife.  In  1201  some  distiirbnnces  again  broke  out  in 
France,  whither  he  led  another  expedition  ;  and  the 
young  Arthur,  having  joined  the  malcontents,  was 
captwed,  and  confined  in  theceeUe  of  Faleiee,whenco 
lie  waa  enbaequendy  removed  to  Bonen,  and  nevOT- 
heard  of  more.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  cc  r 
tainly  known ;  but  it  was  generally  beliex  ed  that  John 
stabbed  him  witb  lue  own  hand,  and  he  now  beeame 
the  object  of  universal  detestation.  The  states  of 
Brittany  summoned  him  to  answer  the  charge  of 
murder  before  his  liege  lord.  King  Phihp ;  and  upon 
his  refusal  to  appear,  the  latter  assiunea  tbe  eiec^ 
tion  of  the  sentence  of  forfeiture  againatUm,  «ad  in 
this  manner  the  whole  of  Normandy  was  recovprLd 
by  the  French  crown,  after  ita  alUnation  for  three 
eentwiee.  John  laid  the  fiinlt  of  his  disgrace  upon 
his  English  nobles,  whom  he  harassed  by  fines  and 
confiscations ;  but,  after  some  ineffectual  attem^, 
he  WM  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  a  truce  in  1206.  The 
pope  at  this  time  the  haughty  and  able  Innooank 
III.,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  contested  election  iar 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  nominated  a  creature  of  hia 
own.  Cardinal  Stephen  Laiwton.  John,  highly  en. 
raged,  acted  wiUi  bia  nraal  taaole  and  felly,  and  die- 

flayed  so  much  r ontrnijit  fnr  thr  pripal  authority  that 
nnocent  laid  the  wlioie  kingdom  under  an  interdict. 
Thw  quarrel  lasted  some  years,  and  the  king,  by  bw 
tyranny  depriving  himself  of  the  snppoirtof  hia  no- 
bles, was  perplexed  on  every  side. 

In  order  to  give  some  lustre  to  his  degraded  admi- 
nistration, he  undertook  expeditiona  into  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Irdand.in  wbicb  he  wae  eucteaafni,  and, 
in  particular,  quelled  all  opposition  to  his  authority 
in  the  last  countr>-.  la  the  mean  time  the  court  of 
Rome  excommunicated  the  lung  personally.  andfOT- 
mally  absolved  Ins  puhfcrts  from  their  allegiance. 
Philip  uf  Trance  a^j  agam  ready  to  put  the  sentence 
against  John  into  execution,  and  prepared  an  ex|>c- 
dition  in  the  porta  of  Picanly,  which,  however,  tbe 
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latter  wag  enabled  to  oppose.  So 
ncvertheleng  prevailed,  that  Pmdalph,  the 
legate,  induced  him  not  only  to  receive  Langton  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  abjectly  to  resign  his 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  tlie  holy  see,  in 
order  to  receive  tham  agnn  m  itt  vhmI  with.»bioii]i- 
Own.    1  nn  ii^uuinnnoua  cuuipic*  wM  vswvwi  at 
Do%'pr  in  Nfay  1213;  and  the  pone  now  ri'^ardinj^ 
England  as  hia  own,  and  jealous  of  the  aggrandize- 
BBBk  of  PUUp,  nqiifand  the  latter  to  d«8wt  from  hos. 
tffities  against  a  country  under  the  protection  of  the 
■eeof  Rome.  Philip  received  this  mandate  with  great 
indignation,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  victory  over  his 
iieeti  WM  gnuiuaUy  bnnignl  to  vawon.  flushed  with 
tht«  meeei^  Mm  tMoNvd  to  ODdeovonr  to  recover 
his  continental  dominions,  but  the  English  barons 
declined  the  service.    In  the  next  year,  however,  he 
«aniedoMraaarmyto  Poitov,  ImtaAorMme  partial 
tnceesses  was  obliged  to  return  in  disgrace.  John 
had  by  this  time  rendered  himself  the  object  of  such 
universal  contempt  and  hatred,  that  his  nobles,  who 
bad  long  felt  agsrieved  by  the  usurpation  of  their 
•orereigiu,  and  of  the  reigning  one  in  particular,  de- 
tennined  to  seize  upon  so  favourable  an  opportunity 
to  controul  his  power  and  establi-sh  their  privileges. 
Langton  produced  to  them  a  copy  of  die  dunter  of 
riglits  granted  by  Ilcnr)'!.,  and  at  a  general  meetint; 
in  Lon<ion  in  Jiuiuary,  1215,  they  laid  their  demands 
before  tlir  king,  which  he  attempted  to  elude  by  de- 
liT.   in  the  mean  time  he  sought  to  ingratiate  him- 
•wf  with  the  clergy  and  the  pope,  with  whom  he 
loil^fcd  nn  appeal  against  the  coinjmlsory  proceedings 
of  the  barons.  The  politic  pontiiB;  who  found  it  his 
interest  to  support  •  mmrt^  wlio  had  oo  Ut  hmn. 
bled  himself,  declared  his  disapproliation  of  their  con- 
duct ;  but,  little  moved  by  the  declaration,  the  latter 
at  Qdnd,  wbm  the  cant  was 
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agreement  as  they  thotight  fit  to  dictate.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  royal  seal,  as  prefixed  to  this  document 
m  given  in  the  preceding  column.  It  is  BOfied  fiwi 
the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 

Such  were  the  steps  which  produced  the  Magna 
qiarta,wfaidiwassigiiiedbyJohnatRnnnyniede,witha 
iMofcsof  dM'Hiamee,  in Jmw  ms.   By  tids  Tartar 

ftbe  brisis  of  Entrlish  nm'Jtittittnnrd  freedom',  not  only 
were  the  nobles  protected  agains^t  the  crown,  but  im- 
poilaBt jnrivilegeivan  gFUited  to  every  order  of  free- 
men. The  passive  manner  in  which  John  yntdded  to 
these  restrictions  of  his  power,  indicated  a  secret  in- 
tention of  freeing  himself  from  his  obligations.  In 
ordor  to  hill  the  oaroiu  into  ascuhty,  he  dismissed 
his  §&nmu  forees,  but  bi  the  tneAi  time  was  secretly 
employt  d  in  raising  fresh  mercenaries,  and  in  Ktt  king 
the  concurrence  of  the  po^>e,  who  issued  a  buU  anni- 
hilating the  diarter  as  extorted  from  his  vasssl,  con- 
trary to  the  intpre<>t';  of  the  holy  see.  He  even  for- 
bade John  to  pay  any  regard  to  its  condition.s,  and 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on  all 
who  should  attempt  to  enforce  it.  Thus  furnished 
with  spiritual  and  temporal  arms,  the  king  left  his 
retreat,  and  carrii  d  war  and  devastation  through  the 
kingdom.  His  barons,  taken  by  sorprise,  could  make 
no  eflbetoal  laristaBee,  and  despairing  of  mncy  flnaa 
John,  sent  a  deputation  to  France,  in  which  they 
offered  the  crown  of  England  to  tlie  tiauphin  Louis. 
Philip  gladly  accepted  the  i)ropoHal,  and  Louis,  with 
a  fleet  of  six  hundred  vensels,  landed  at  Sandwich, 
and  proceeded  to  Ijondon,  where  he  was  received  as 
lawfid  soven  ipn.    Jnhn  ^^  as  immcdiatt  ly  rleserted  by 

all  his  foreign  troops,  and  most  of  his  Knylish  a^ 
herents}  but  the  report  of  a  adienie  of  Lona  §at  tfto 

extermination  of  the  EngliMh  nobility  arrested  his 
progress,  and  induced  many  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giaaea.  While  the  king's  affairs  were  beginning  to 
assume  a  better  aspect,  ne  had  the  misfortune,  m  a 
march  from  Lynn  across  the  sands  into  Lincolnshire, 
to  lose,  by  the  tuddcn  flow  of  the  tide,  all  his  car- 
riages and  baggage.  Being  already  in  a  bad  state  of 
hodtib,  this  event  so  aggravated  his  disorder  that  be 
died  at  Newark  in  Ot  td'HT.  V2\C\  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign.  No 
prince  in  English  history  has  been  handed  down  to 
poetflriiy  in  blacker  coloura  than  John,  to  whom  in- 


Ani^eld.'and,  choosing  a  general,  immediately  pro- 
eeeiled  to  warlike  ojieratif)ns  They  were  received 
without  opposition  in  London,  which  so  intimidated 
lljUim  <MI  ha  ooMinled  to  sign  sadi  aitidaa  of 


gratitude,  perfidy,  and  cruelty  were  habitual.  Ap- 
parent gleams  of  vigour  and  energy  were  indeed  oc- 
casionally manifest,  but  they  always  jiroved  mere 
explosions  of  rage,  and  soon  subsided  into  meanness 
•no  pwatUanimigr.  His  privale  life  waa  aldned  iHdh 
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extreme  licentiousness,  and  the  beat  part  of  his  con- 
duct u  a  nikr  was  tha  attentioa  be  ^ud  to  oom- 
wntB  nd  niritiiiM  afliun.  Mora  cliai'leis  of  ho» 
rangha  and  incorporations  for  mercantile  pursuits 
data  from  him  than  from  any  other  of  the  early  kings, 
and  the  popular  constitution  of  the  citv  of  London 
tnu  his  gift  He  Icf;  hy  his  seconf?  wife  r  family  of 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  Elthain  I'aiace,  once 
the  favourite  residenea  «f  tUi  iiMiiiBKh«  i»  depirtad 
IB     piavioua  pase* 

JOHN  THirraRRTCIDE,  or  JOHN  OF  SUA- 
BTA,  was  the  nmrdi  rer  (  f  liis  uncle,  the  emperor 
Albert  I.  Himself  of  a  mild  peaceful  disposition,  he 
mndd,  perhaps,  have  endured  the  injustice  of  his 
tinde,  who  withheld  from  him  his  hereditary-  darra- 
nions  and  fief,  had  not  his  anger  been  fanned  mio  a 
flame  hf  the  enemies  of  the  emperor.  After  the  per- 
petration of  the  bloody  deed  in  the  nei^bouriiood 
of  Hapsburg,  in  May,  1308,  the  mnrderers  took  to 
flight ;  amon^  them  was  John,  who  w  mijcred  in  the 
monastic  habit  through  Italy,  and  finally  sunk  into 
auch  obscurity  that  nothing  waa  known  with  certainty 
of  him.  Rodolph  of  Wartzbarg  was  apprehended  and 
punished  by  the  rack  on  the  spot  where  the  deed  was 
committed ;  the  other  murderers  escaped*  irith  the 
•zeapCioaiitf  Araeboys  who  confessed  nothing,  thoogh 
threetaned  with  a  cniel  death,  which  they  aetuaUy 
suffered.  But  a  sanguinary  revenge  was  taken  on  the 
relations  of  the  murderers  by  Leopold,  the  second 
aon  of  the  emperor,  and  by  Agnes,  hia  mtar,  the 
widowed  queen  of  Hungary.  They  were  executed 
with  the  most  terrible  torments,  their  castles  demo- 
lished, and  the  inhabitants  slain  bf  liaadreds.  More 
than  a  thousand  innocent  men,  women,  and  children 
pterished.  The  history  of  John  of  Suabia  has  given 
rise  to  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  been  performed  on  the  German 
atage. 

JOHN  SOBIESKI,  or  JOHN  III.,  king  of  Po- 
land, one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  fisther,  Jamea  WoWaaM,  ayuAjr  distin- 
guished for  his  virtues  in  peace  and  his  courajje  in 
war,  took  great  care  to  cultivate  the  same  Qualities  in 
his  sons,  Mark  and  John.  The  Poles  had  just  been 
defeated  at  Filawiecs  when  these  youtha  reUimed 
bom  thatr  tiavda.  This  miifertmie  onl^  earvad  to 
excite  their  conrajie.  Mark  fell  in  a  srrnni'l  engngc'- 
ment  with  the  Cossacks  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog;  but 
Joint,  tton  fortunate  than  his  brother,  became  suc- 
canively  grand  marshal  and  general  of  the  kingdom. 
Full  of  courage,  he  exposed  himself  like  the  meanest 
eolclier  to  tlie  greatest  dangers,  and,  when  urged  to 
take  care  of  hia  person,  replied,  "  If  I  follow  your 

ma.  Ha  liacania  Aa  terror 
of  the  Tart-ars  and  Cosaack*,  over  whom  he  wna  per- 
petually  gaining  new  victories.  In  1673  he  v.un  the 
celebrated  battle  at  Choczim  against  the  Turks,  who 
lost  there  28,f>frO  men.  The  fnUowinK  year  he  was 
elected  king  of  Poland.  When  the  Turks  laid  siege 
to  Vienna  in  1683,  he  hastened  thither  with  a  Pohsh 
army  and  rescued  tha  imperisJ  city.  His  cavalry  waa 
aplandid,  but  Ids  infantry  poorly  equipped.  To  eon- 
ceal  the  conditinn  of  thf  latter  he  was  advised  to  send 
one  of  the  worst  clothed  regiments  of  infantry  over 
tba  liver  bf  nigbt*  to  aava  them  from  the  gaze  of 
spectators.  Sonieski  was  of  a  difftrpnt  opinion. 
When  the  regiment  was  on  the  i>ridge  he  said  to 
those  who  surrounded  him,  "  Behold  them — they 
are  invinciUe  j  th^  haTo^awoni  never  to  wear  any 


dress  but  that  of  enemies :  in  the  last  war  the^  werv 
aUck>thadintbasarbofTurks."  Onhisamvalha 
ehoea  dia  moat  advantageous  position,  aecanded  an 

elevation  to  oliscrve  the  grand  \  :r.  and  remarked, 
"  He  has  selected  a  bad  position.  1  understand  himi 
he  is  ignorant  and  persuaded  of  his  own  genius.  We 
shall  gain  no  honour  from  this  victory."  Sobieski 
was  not  deceived.  The  next  dav  the  Turks  were 
driven  from  their  camp  in  terror,  leaving  behind  the 
holy  standard  of  Mohammed,  which  tba  conqueror 
sent  to  the  pope  wiA  the  following  letter:  **!  cam^ 
I  sa  V,  and  Qod  has  conqui n-d."  On  his  entrance 
into  Vienna  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Poles,  tha 
inhabitants  lacrivad  Idra  with  indescribable  endu^ 
siasm.  They  pressed  around  to  embrnre  bi^  fcf>t,  to 
touch  his  garments  or  his  horse,  and  proclaimed  lum 
their  saviour  and  deliverer.  He  was  moved  even  to 
tears,  and,  under  the  strong  inmulae  of  hia  fadiqg^ 
called  this  the  happiest  day  of  hia  life. 

In  1  Cm  be  V,  attacked  by  a  dangerous  sickness, 
and  was  doomed  to  witness  that  dissension  whidi 
usually  attends  the  election  of  a  kin^  in  Poland.  F<^ 
reign  enemies  united  with  domestic  factions.  So- 
bieski wati  nu  longer  in  a  condition  to  quiet  the  dis- 
turbances, and  the  moment  was  fast  approachir^f 
which  waa  to  deprive  him  at  once  of  liia  Jifa  and  hM 
tiirone.  Hie  oueen  wished  him  to  make  a  will,  and 
communicated  tier  uislies  tbrnvj;,'h  one  of  the  bishops. 
He  refused,  asserting,  that  in  a  notion  like  his  party 
rage  would  prevail  over  afl  Ua  influence.  He  died  in 
l6n6,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign.  Scarcely 
had  he  closed  his  eyes  when  jealousy  ana  env^'  united 
to  stun  his  memory.  Some  reproached  him  with 
having  purchased  lands  contrary  to  the  laws,  which 
forbade  the  king  to  hold  any  private  property.  Others 
raaintaine  l  tiiat  the  Christian  Ir  igui'  which  he  bad 
joined  against  the  Turks  had  cost  his  coimtry  more 
than  200,000  nan.  Others  adO  aaanted  tint  be  waa 
too  fond  of  money  and  rtprnsirp  jnurnpy;  Cer- 
tainly no  court  wais  ever  less  stationary  than  his.  He 
perfbcnad  the  tour  of  Poland  ever^  year  with  his 
nueen,  and  visited  all  his  estates  bke  a  nobleman. 
This  fault,  however,  if  it  may  be  cmUed  a  fault,  should 
not  cast  a  veil  over  the  virtues  of  Sobieski.  He  was 
fond  of  the  sciences,  spoke  several  languages,  and  de- 
aervad  to  ba  lorad  Ibr  Ua  gm&mm  and  alhbility. 
His  three  aona  dkd  without  leaving  Wf  mala  da- 
scendants. 

JOHN  VI.,  emperor  and  king  of  Portugal,  Brazfl, 
and  Algar\'e,  was  born  in  May  1767.  On  account  of 
the  mental  derangement  of  tne  queen  Francises,  hia 
mother,  he  was  proclaimed  director  of  the  govern, 
ment  in  PortogaU  Februarvt  1792.  In  1807  he  tok- 
barindfar  BraiilwitfiUefiiinnlf,  and  Inided  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro  in  1808.  In  1815  he  raised  Hrazil  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  united  all  his  states  mto  one 
monarchy.  After  the  deadi  hb  naother,  in  March 
IS  16,  he  became  kinp  On  nccoiint  of  the  old  com- 
mercial relations  ijelweeu  Portugal  and  Englajid,  John 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  stru  t  neutrality 
towarda  JP^ranca.  In  1793  ha  had  sent  the  Spanish 
govammantaaniin  body  of  aoldiaia  to  aid  in  ua  da> 
fence  of  the  Pyrene*  s ;  but  after  Spain  had  made 
peace,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  France,  Por> 
tugal  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by  bodl.  John 
looked  to  Eiiglancl,  therefore,  for  protection.  Bona- 
parte ai  length  mduced  the  Spanish  court  to  make 
an  attack  in  earnest  upon  Portugal,  which  ended  in 
the  foaca  of  JBidiyoa«  in  wliich  Oiivenaa  waa  coded 
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to  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Onhnia  to  France.  After  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  Napoleon,  nnt  c  )iitfiit  with  the  vast 
•um  of  money  bv  which  John  had  purchased  hia  neu- 
trality, re<iuirea  him  atoo  to  doee  hit  porta  againat 
the  LTi^lish.  to  arrest  all  of  that  nation  in  Portugal, 
and  to  confiscate  their  estates.  As  the  regeat  com- 
plied with  the  Rrst  only  of  these  requisitions,  the 
**Moniteur"  declared  that  the  house  of  Braganaa  had 
ceased  to  reign,  and  an  army  composed  of  French  and 
Spanish  soldiers  iii  irrlir  l  into  Portugal.  The  prince 
regent  now  resolved  to  transfer  hia  court  to  Brazil, 
u  he  had  been  tiMmd  to  do  in  IMO.  The  English 
amliassador,  ViBCOunt  Strangford,  and  the  British  ad- 
XQiral.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  facihtated  the  accumpliah- 
ment  of  his  design.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  house  of  Braganza,  the  ensigns  of  Bra- 
ganaa were  succeeded  by  the  French  eagle.  An 
earthquake  and  a  storm  which  the  Portuguese  fleet 
encountered  in  the  view  of  the  ci^  and  the  enemy, 
comideteil  the  mibariaiion  of  the  ratugiieee. 

Frnm  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  May,  180^,  tlic  (irince 
regent  declared  all  treaties  witb  France  and  8paiii 
iiidit  and  femiad  a  closer  union  with  England,  which 
powerfully  supporting  the  bravery  of  the  Portuguese 
army  and  the  ardour  of  the  people,  recovered  for  him 
the  possession  of  his  European  kingdom.  Marshal 
BeiMford  contiiiaed  to  eiefdM  an  important  influ- 
ence en  the  ailkire  of  Portngd  tin  Angint,  18S0.  when 
by  the  convocati  on  "f  t!ie  cnru  s  a  new  political  sys 
tern  was  established.  In  America  the  Portuguese 
alao  recovered  the  portion  of  Guiana  which  they  bad 
lo'st,  rind  occupied  Frrnch  Gniana  ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, wafl  restored  to  France  m  IS  1 7.  Meantime  the 
ministry  of  the  prince-regent  carefully  attended  to 
theimprox'emetttof  BraaiL  Theinqmuticmwaaabo- 
fiahed,  religione  firaedon  httrodneed,  the  evils  of 
elavery  diminished,  and  Kuropcan  artists,  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  uid  agriculturists,  encouraged  to 
eettle  in  the  country.  The  revolution  of  the  Spanish 
colonic*!  in  Smith  America  (perhaps  the  refusal  of 
Spun  to  restore  Ultvenza)  led  the  court  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  occupy  Monta-Video  and  the  left  bank  of 
La  Plata.  S|Min  had  laeourae  to  the  intercession  of 
Austria,  Russia,  Pmssia,  and  Great  Britain,  whose 
declaration,  directed  to  the  marquis  of  Aguiai ,  Port  u- 
guese secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affiuni,  induced 
tte  court  of  Braail  to  evaeoale  MoBte>Video  on  con* 
'  dition  that  Olivenzri  should  be  restored 

A  conspiracy  gainst  the  existing  governiTient  was 
diaeovered  at  Lisboo  in  1817,  and  suppressed  by  the 
execution  of  those  engaged  in  it.  After  this  the 
freemasons  were  persecuted  more  severely  than  ever. 
In  consef;ui?nce  of  the  Portuguese  revolution  and  the 
convocation  of  the  cortce,  1820»  which  the  monarch 
leeogBieed  m  kwAd,  he  retomed  hi  1891  to  For- 
tugal.  The  crown-prince  remained  in  Brazil,  and  that 
vast  country  separated  itself  entirely  from  the  mother- 
comilrf,  wnere  an  absolute  government  waa  in  the 
mean  time  established.  John  was  incompetent  to 
unite  the  constitutionalists  and  royalists.  He  wa« 
lumself  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  latter*  when  he  was  rescued  hjr  an  Enghahvea- 
aittefheTVigiM*  Portugal  and  Brudl  alao  aaamned 
ahoitile  attitude ;  hut  in  .Kugtist,  1825,  by  the  media- 
tion of  England,  John  VI.  condoded  a  treaty  with 
his  son  the  emperor  Pedro  I.  of  Braril,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  that  conntry  nn  indcprndrnt  king- 
dom, wholly  separate  from  i'ortugal,  and  his  son  as 

 fMemagfor  Unadf,  psnoinUj,  tha  title  of 


emperor  of  Brazil.  This  good-natondmonanli,  who 

\v:is  incompetent  to  -<iruxi,'le  with  the  troubles  of  ilia 
age  and  the  political  degeneracy  of  his  nation,  died 
on  the  10th  of  March,  1896.  lisviiig  previously  ap- 
pointed his  daughter  Isabella,  regent  of  Portugal. 

JOHNES,  THOMAS. — This  eminent  antiquary 
and  historian  was  bom  at  Ludlow  in  1748.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  where  he  attended  several  courses  of  lec- 
tures. Mr.  Jolirie  left  tliat  city  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  17 6u,  and  immeduttelT  commenced  liis  tour 
on  the  continent  In  the  ehoiee  of  a  travelling 
companion  for  his  son,  the  cl  lcr  Mr.  Johnes  waa 
truly  fortunate.  He  commuted  him  to  the  conduct 
of  Robert  Liston,  lisq.,  who  has  since  ao  honour- 
ably distinguished  himself  by  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  fulfilled  many  diplomatic  missions ; 
and  was  latterly,  at  an  advanced  age,  actively  cm- 
ployed  in  executing  the  ardooui  duties  of  British 
miniater  at  the  Ottonan  Forte.  Under  the  diree- 
tion  of  this  able  and  honourable  guide,  Mr.  Johnes 
proceeded  through  great  part  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Thence  Im  firoceeded  to  SwitxerUnd,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Stras- 
burg,  turned  off  through  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to 
the  French  capital,  where  he  fixed  his  residence 
for  aavenl  montlie.  The  aodetj  of  Paria  was  at 
that  tine  extremely  hfilUant.    Ita  tone,  ita  mannen, 

:ind  >:rT)ttmcrit>,  hare  of  lite  hren  wc'l  ,inJ  fnithfully 
pourtrayed  in  the  memoir  of  Marmontel,  the  letters 
of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and,  above  all,  in  the  vohi. 
minous  and  entertaining  corrfsjyon^lenct^  of  Baron 
Grimm.  By  these  arbiters  ot  taste  and  of  public 
opinion  Mr.  Johnes,  on  his  arrival  at  the  French 
metropolis,  was  received  on  a  looting  of  intimacy. 

Returbin^  from  the  continent  in  the  year  1771, 
furriisliL'd  with  those  accomplishments  usually  ac- 
quired bv  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the 
oonna  Ot  ioieh(n  travel,  Mr.  Johnes  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  the  society  of  the  first  circles  of  the 
Knglish  metropolis.  In  the  year  1774,  however, 
tired  of  a  desultory  life  of  pleasure,  he  determined,to 
devote  himself  to  more  important  objects ;  and  as- 
piring to  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parluunent,  on  the 
o<  casion  of  a  vacancy  lie  offered  himself  as  candi- 
date for  the  borough  of  Cardigan.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  atrongly  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Smith,  who 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  poll  was  retumeil  !>y  the 
officer  who  presided  at  the  election  j  but  the  latter 
was  ousted  by  petition,  and  Ua  mon  fortnaaia  rival 

gpatwj  in  his  place. 

In  17»0  he  lost  his  father,  and  in  deference  to  the 
adncc  of  his  friends,  though  contrary  to  his  own 
wishes,  he  vacated  liis  aeat  lor  the  borough  of  Car- 
digan,  and  offered  hhnaelf  a  eandidale  tot  die  conn- 
tv  of  Radnor,  which  the  former  had  represented 
during  several  parliaments.  This  step  involved  him 
in  a  second  electioneering  contest.  He  was  opjwsed 
by  Walter  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Mapiclough,  but  after 
an  arduous  struggle  was  returned  knight  of  the 
shire.  The  parliamentary  politics  of  Mr.  Johnes 
wwe  at  this  time  deddedly  miniatenaL  To  Lord 
North,  who  waa  then  prime  minialer,  he  ma  attached 
by  the  ti-  s  of  jiersonal  friendship  as  well  ashy  their 
agreement  in  poUtical  viewa.  Like  the  celebrated 
whbon,  he  gave  many  a  iilent  liut  sincere  vote  in 
favour  of  the  American  war.  Like  Gibbon  too,  he 
had  bis  reward.  In  the  year  1781  he  was  appointed 
hiaaHjai^a  widilor  for  the  pvindpaUty  of  Walaa. 
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nit  dBot,  tiUdi  was  in  fact  a  well  paid  mneeara, 
was  a  few  yean  afterwards  proacribed  by  n  hill  of  re- 
form, but  by  a  kind  coDtideratioa,usuAl  m  Buch  rases, 
and  in  this  instance  enforced  by  the  powerful  inter- 
ference of  Mr.  Johnea's  intimate  friend.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow,  ita  abolition  was  deferred  till  the 
di  riii-^i'  of  the  existing  incumbent. 

On  (be  death  of  his  father  Mr.  Jobnea  had  visited 
Ufl  «at«lHit  Hafod,  nd  bad  been  greatly  struck  by 

the  beauties  of  that  fnchnntin,!r  R])ot.    Throuph  a 
vale,  at  its  entrance  narrow  and  cragg}',  but  gradu- 
ally mdening  in  extent,  until  the  prospect  it  eloaad 
by  disunt  hills,  the  Istwith  rolls  its  waters,  now 
urging  their  way  in  foam  through  fra^ents  of 
broken  rocks,  no'.v   preciiJitated    Hown  cascades, 
mad  now  gently  dowing  in  an  expanded  channeL 
The  adjMMit  luiglitt  ma  in  vnaj  fofm  «r  wiad 
beauty,  and  enclose  spots  of  fertile  ground,  tvcII  cnl- 
culated  to  form  amidst  "a  desert  wild"  a  terrestrial 
paradise.   On  one  of  these  the  taste  of  the  former 
proprii-tors  had  fixed  a  mansion.   This  was,  how- 
ever, mean  in  its  appearance,  and  inconvenient  in  its 
structure  ;  Mr.  Johnes  tliereforc  determined  to  sub- 
•titata  for  it  an  edifice  more  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  ItositiiatHni.   Ha  aeeordiiiglT  evaetad,  at  an  fan. 
nienst  cxpt:'nsp,  a  large  and  handeornc  rbatcau  in  the 
modem  Gothic  st^le,  the  interior  of  which  he  deco- 
rated with  splendid  furniture  and  coi<^  apecimena 
of  ancient  and  modem  art.    His  library,  a  spacious 
octagonal  building,  he  filled  with  rare  and  curi- 
ous volumes,  including  a  noble  colIecti(jii  of  books 
on  natural  history,  ana  manuscripts  in  the  Welsh, 
F^nsncfa,  and  Lami  language-   Adjoining  to  tiie 
library  he  erected  a  conser^'atory  160  feet  in  length, 
idiich  be  furnished  with  a  rich  variety  of  plants. 
But,  dkigMif  and  goigeotu  as  was  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  the  mansion,  the  principal  charm  of 
Hafod  consisted  in  the  natural  beauties  of  its  site  : 
and  in  availing  himself  of  these,  in  the  laying  out 
of  hk  gnmnds»  Mr.  Johnes  evinced  the  nuMt  con. 
■mmiuile  tatta.  Ha  iCrietlf  fottowod  Mtim.  No 
incon^^ruoiis  ornaments,  no  studied  surprises,  no 
fnvohty  of  decoration,  broke  in  upon  the  harmony 
of  the  scene.  Hm  Uadmaaa  of  the  hiUs,  indeed,  ho 
obviated  by  means  of  trees,  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  sixteen  years,  he  nlanted  no  leas  than  2,065,000. 
As  these  grew  up.  they  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
.  vwring  imapect,  wbicn  waa  rendarad  tba  mon  ridi 
■ndintereatniglnr  At  contnal  which  it  prwantad 
to  the  lengthHwd  ataciKty  with  wUdi  it  wm  mr- 
rounded. 

Peeuniary  circumstances  now  indoeed  Mr.  Johnes 
to  alter  the  character  of  hi^  establish m^nt  at  Hafod. 
He  dismissed  a  long  tram  of  his  domestics,  and  re- 
daisei  his  hoasehold  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  simple  comfort.  ▲  moat  agnaabk  conae- 
auence  proceeding  firom  Ua  MW  plan  of  fife  wee,  dw 
nxing  of  hi«5  n  sl  li  nce  almost  exclinively  at  Hafod. 
In  this  retired  spot,  where  all  the  articles  of  the 
ffrst  necessity  were  furnished  from  his  own  i^»iain, 
hr  cnnltU  d  to  lirr,  even  in  elegant  hospitality, 
at  a  rate  aimo.^t  iucredilily  moderate.  Nor  did  he 
here  want  ecope  for  bis  mental  and  bodily  aethritf. 
Jht  improvament  of  his  ground*,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  farm,  occupied  a  considerable  por. 

tion  of       iiioriiing  hours.    He  '.vatcbed  witli  kmd 

concern  over  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry,  and  of  the 

 in  his  neighbourhood.   For  tlie  heneftt  of 

» hxam  he  eompiled  and  printed  a  boolt  of  naeiul 


THOMAS. 

imtraction  in  the  nariooa  processes  of  agriculture, 
entitled  "A  Cardiganshire  Landlord's  Advice  to  hi!? 
Tenants."  He  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
young  and  the  support  of  the  aged.  He  instituted 
among  his  iabouran  e  benefit  society,  which  he  had 
the  happiness  to  eae  flottriah  under  his  anspices. 
In  these  acta  of  beneficence  he  waa  heaj  tily  nnd  nldy 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Johnes'  who  soon  became  the 
"  Lady  Bountiful"  of  the  neyhbourlMiod,  adtairiaiaier- 
ing  metiicinc  to  the  sick,  comfort  to  the  afflicted, 
and  good  advice  to  all.  It  will  easily  be  believed, 
that  eonduct  such  as  this  obtained  for  the  family 
the  respect  and  love  of  the  whole  vicinage.  In  hie 
attention  to  religious  dtuies,  Mr.  Johnes  was  punc- 
tual and  strict.  Wben  tbe  \\  i^nther  permitted,  he 
rwularly  attended  at  the  service  of  the  parish  churdi* 
wSne  it  was  truly  gratifying  to  observe  tiie  dieer* 
ful  looks  and  respectful  fnTniliarity  with  which  he  waa 
received  by  the  yeomanry  and  working  j>eople,  prin- 
cipally bboniers  in  husbandry,  of  which  the  congre.! 
gation  was  almost  entirely  composed.  When  the 
inclemency  of  the  season  precluded  his  attendance, 
he  read  the  Liturgy,  and  a  sermon  selected  from  thes 
worka  of  tbe  beat  English  divinee,  to  his  £unily  and 


In  addition  to  the  avocations  which  have  beea 
already  mentioned,  Mr.  Johnes  daily  devoted  a  por« 
tion  of  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  edn- 
cation  of  his  daughter,  who,  as  her  health  br»rnrae 
confirmed,  gave  indications  of  mental  jiuwers  ot  no 
common  order,  and  whose  rapid  improvement  ia 
knowledge,  and  in  the  a^uirement  of  the  aceana* 
piidtmente  suited  to  her  sex,  amply  repaid  aD  A« 

an.Yiety  which  he  experlcnred  on  her  behalf  I!is 
library  also  atlbrded  him  ample  means  of  amuse- 
ment, of  which  his  relish  far  the  fine  arta  and  hie 
knowledge  of  ^'ariou8  lartni^i??^  enabled  him  to  avail 
himself  to  the  utmost.  1  hetiti  pursuits,  the  society 
of  a  few  friends,  and  of  the  occasional  visitors  who, 
amoMC  tlie  crowd  of  touriete  attracted  by  the  beau- 
tiee  or  Hafed,  were  ddier  penonaRy  known  to  Mr. 
Johnes,  or  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  lettere 
of  introduction  to  him,  caused  the  summer  and 
mtromal  moudis  to  pass  rapidly  away,  ^it  th* 
dreary  eveninirs  of  winter  were  sometimes  tedious 
by  their  unit'urmity.  i'his  circumstance  did  not, 
however,  tempt  Mr.  Johnes  to  deviate  fionihia  nlaii 
of  pendent  aeetaision.  He  acted  much  mon  wuely ' 
in  eesidng  witUn  Us  o«rn  resonrcee  for  some  plan 
of  active  and  stated  exertion  which  raii^dit  occupy 
his  thoughts,  and  profitably  fill  up  his  time.  Witn 
this  view  he  determined  to  devote  many  of  hit  lei- 
sure hour?  to  literary  labour.  The  first  fmitaof  hie 
lucubrations  consisted  in  a  translation  of  the  nse- 
moirs  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Froissart.  from  the 
French  of  Mens,  de  la  St.  Palaye,  which  he  ]mb- 
lished  in  the  year  1801 .  He  tiext  undertook  a  new 
version  of  the  voluminous  f  lironicles  of  Froissart. 
So  far  was  he  from  shrinking  from  the  toil  of  ltlo> 
rary  exertion,  that  when  his  manascripts  bad  aeen- 
mulated  to  a  sufficient  bulk,  he  estabhslie  l  a  ]irint 
ing-ortice  in  a  cottage  situated  in  his  pleasure 
grounds ;  and,  in  addition  to  bis  other  occupations^ 
sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the  correction  of  the 
press.  Under  his  own  inspection,  his  work  pro- 
reeded  nj  i  llv,  and  in  the  year  1803  the  first  vo- 
lume was  puolished  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent 
ooarto.  Ae  a  memorial  of  ^leir  looff-contimMd 
ftiflodahip,  ha  d«iical8d  H  to  M  Th»ioir»  the  bto 
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^anceUor  of  England, 
published  two  other  voli 
wei  doted  br  a  fourth. 
In  1807  Itr.  Johiiea,  who  wis  m  London  ettflnd* 

ing  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  received  intelligence 
that  his  favourite  mansion  of  Hafod  was  reduced  to 
aahea.   At  three  o'clock  in  the  mnrnmy  of  Friday 
the  13th  of  March,  Mrs.  Johnes  was  awakened  by 
an  unusual  noise,  and  soon  suspected  that  the  house 
was  on  fire.    Hastily  rising,  sne  found  her  suspi- 
cione  wen  too  well  foundeoL  Her  first  care  waa  to 
arooee  her  daughter,  who  had  ajearcelv  quitted  her 
apartment  before  the  ceiling  fell  in,  ana  it  was  enve- 
loped in  flames.  Next  calling  up  her  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Hanbury  Williams,  who  waa  then  on  a  viatt  at 
Hafod,  and  alarming  the  domestics,  she  proceeded 
to  the  librar)',  and,  aided  by  the  few  h^ds  which 
could  be  hastily  collected,  she  saved  eereral  of  the 
moet  valuable  mamucnpti  and  booke.  Her  exer- 
tioae  hid  nentr  coet  her  her  life.  In  the  gallery  of 
the  hhrary  she  Decame  senseleaa  under  the  pressure 
of  aoffocation,  and  immediately  after  her  removal 
tlie  roof  gave  way,  and  covered  the  aienof  tliia  mag- 
nificent edifice  with  smoking  ruins.   Hie  fire  had 
now  free  course.   It  totally  destroyed  the  interior  of 
<be  dwdlingt  and  its  inhanttnlVt  who  had  retired  to 
met  in  the  midat  of  elegance  and  splendour,  were 
happy  and  thankful  to  take  refuge  in  aneighbonring 
cottage,  whence  they  beheld  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  scene  of  those  domestic  ioya  which  cooatitute 
the  pnreet  pleaaurea  of  human  ute. 

In  the  hour  of  affliction  Mr.  Johnes  never  gave 
way  to  despondency.  He  bore  this  heavy  loss  with 
fiirtitade  uid  equanimity.  Grateful  to  that  Provi- 
dence'wbich  had  spared  to  him  the  objects  of  his 
chief  solicitude,  he  diverted  hia  mind  from  unavail- 
ing regrett  to  die  peel  hf  k^iag  plnie  iar  the 
future. 

Mr.  Johnea  loafe  no  time  fai  oonuneneinf  the  n> 

building  of  Hafod.  Tlie  massy  outside  walls  which 
were  aUil  standing  underwent  the  necessary  repairs, 
end  Ibe  interioir  m  die  manrion  was  renewed  upon 
a  plan  mneh  moie  eommodiouB  than  the  origmal 
one.  The  ade  cf  Mr.  Beckford's  cdecta  at  Font 
hill,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  supplied  Mr. 
Joluiea withe vanety of aplendiddeoorationc.  Iha 
leqmeite  fuHiitnre  wee  pratided  by  contraet  The 
extensive  and  valuable  library  of  the  marquis  of 
Pesaro,  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Johnea,  had  fortu- 
nately, on  its  passage  to  Canfiganahire,  been  delayed 
inLondon;  so  that,  having  escaped  the  late  fire,  it  ar- 
rived opportunely  to  fill  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
vacanaea  which  had  been  created  by  that  destruc- 
tive accident.  Every  exertion  waa  made  to  expedite 
the  work,  and  at  liie  end  of  little  more  thaa  three 
yeare  Mr.  Johnes  and  his  family  wei9y';< 
aattled  in  their  re-edified  dwelling. 

Before  the  'fire  took  place,  m  had 
derable  advances  in  printing,  at  his  own  press, 
tranalation  of  the  "  Travels  to  Palestine  of  Hertran- 
don  de  la  Brocquiere,"  counsellor  and  firt't  (-s(|uire- 
carver  to  Philip  le  Bon,  dulie  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
**  Jofaaville'B  Life  of  St  Loiua."  Both  these  works 
he  published  in  the  year  IS07.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  publication  of  a  version  of  "  Monafeieiet'a  Chro- 
iddee,"  in  four  ouarto  volumee,eviiMadiMil^ohne8'B 
unremitted  assiduity,  and  the  exccllenaa'jeif  it 
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In  1814  Mr.  Johnea  waa  attacked  by  a  serioua 
malady,  and  it  was  considered  advisable  for  him  to 
remove  to  the  coast  of  Devonahire.  Here  he  lin- 
gered till  April  I81fi,atill  continninghia  literary  pur- 
suits,  and  he  died  anck  kmnlednn  Ae  Mtli  of  that 
month. 

JOHNSON,  CHARLES,  an  ingenioua  Irish 
writer,  who  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  laat 
century,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  came  over  to  Eng- 
land to  practise  ;  but,  being  afflicted  with  deafness, 
eoufiaea  himaelf  to  the  employment  of  a  diamher 
eonaeei  Hie  eoeeeee  not  bemg  great  in  dde  way,  hn 
turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  his  first  lite- 
rary attempt  was  the  celebrated  "  Chryaal,  or  the 
Adventurea  of  a  Guinea,**  a  work  whidi  atlwrted 
much  attention.  The  secret  springs  of  some  poli- 
tical intrigues  on  the  continent  were  unfolded  in  this 
jroduction,  which,  together  with  smart  and  piquant 
sketchee  ol  nany  dietiBgniahed  dianctera  of  the 
day,  indndiBir  mttameii,  noblemen,  women  of  qiu- 
ity,  citiaens,  and  persons  of  every  description,  who 
had  claimed  any  ahare  of  public  notice,  rendered  it 
iiiiaMdiiifllj  popular.  As  usual  in  anch  worita,  how- 
ever, some  trutn  ia  blended  with  much  fiction ;  and 
although,  in  r^rd  to  known  personages,  little  ia 
abeidutdy  withmit  foundation,  mndi  exaggeration 

{trevaila.  His  exposure  of  the  orgiee  of  a  dub  of 
aahionable  profligates,  held  at  the  seat  of  a  diaai- 
pated  nobleman  in  Buckinghamshire,  produced  no 
amall  sensation  at  the  time.  Ue  wrote  other  worke 
of  a  ain&r  daae,  in  wliieh  nmeh  knowledge  of  life 
and  manners  is  united  to  a  considerable  talent  for 
spirited  caricature.  In  1782  he  went  to  India,  and 
became  concerned  in  edidng  a  Bengal  newepaper* 
He  died  in  Calcutta  about  1800. 

JOHNSON,  JOHN,  a  non-juring  dirinc,  who  was 
bom  in  IG62.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1687  appointed  vicar  of  Boiyhton.  He  afterwarda 
TCBoved  to  Appiedore^  where  be  wroteeeverel  werke. 
His  "Paraphrase  with  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Psalms'* 
is  a  well-written  work.  Mr.  Johnson  died  in  1723. 
JOHNSON,  SAMUEL.— There ie no  name  in  the 
of  thalastcaBtny  thatiankaeo 


cntion  hia  increaaing  ability  in  the  apfumil^  easy  |  aa  that  of  the  gnat  man  whose  progress  we  are  now 
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Johnson,  a  bookseller  at  Lichfield,  and  waa  born  in 
thai  city  Smtember  7«  1709*  Having  received  the 
danwBti  01 1  cfamleal  edueaftfaw.  he  ««» lent  at  the 

age  of  nineteen  to  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  by  a 
gentleman  who  engaged  to  maintain  him  there,  aa  a 
companion  to  his  son.  After  some  time,  however, 
th:^  person  ivitiidrew  his  ]»ecuniary  aid  ;  ami  John'^on 
having  made  an  inettectual  attempt  to  subbial  uii  hit* 
own  resources,  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  Oxford 
before  he  obtained  a  dapee.  He  bad  abreM^,  how- 
ever, daring  the  period  he  ipent  ot  the  vnivenity, 
()7it.airiL-d  a  high  lopiilelioa  fiy  echohiiiiip md lilewiiy 
attainments. 

For  many  eneeee^Biif  yean  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was  one  of  t^n^p  hard  stnipgles  with 

Cverty  which  k^inni^  and  geniuii  have  m  often 
sn  called  on  to  sustain.  In  1731  his  father  died, 
leaving  scarcely  20/.  behind  him.  Ulna  aitoated, 
Johnson  was  compelled  to  aecept  the  office  of  usher 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Market  Bosworth  ;  but 
the  harsh  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  aoon 
ibrced  him  to  give  op  tiua  appointment.  He  now 
attempted  in  succession  various  projects  of  a  literary 
nature,  and  in  1735  married  Mrs.  Porter,  the  widow 
of  a  merceir.  "  It  waa,**  he  aaid, "  a  love  matchenboCfa 
8ides,"and,judgiiigfromadeaaiption  of  their  persons, 
we  must  suppose  mat  the  passion  was  not  inspired  by 
the  beauties  of  form  fir  ^^races  of  manner,  butbyamu- 
tual  admiration  of  each  other's  mind.  Johnson's  ap- 
paonnce  et  tfaie  period  ie  tbne  deecribed  by  hie  bfo- 
■nnher  and  companion  : — "He  was  then  lean  nud 
mukf  to  that  his  immeiuie  sU^cture  of  bones  was  hidc- 
oudy  striking  to  the  eye,  and  the  scars  of  the  scro- 
fula were  (lee])ly  visible.  He  also  wore  his  hair  which 
was  straight  and  stiff,  and  separated  behind,and  he  had 
seemingly  convulsive  sinrtt  and  odd  gesticulations, 
«hkh  tended  at  once  to  excite  surprise  and  ridicule," 
Mre.  Porter  waa  donUe  the  age  or  Johnson,  and  her 
person  and  manner,  aa  described  bv  Garrick,  were  by 
no  meana  pleasing  to  others.  "  Sne  was,"  he  says, 
**  very  fat,  with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
tuberance.   Her  swelled  cheeks  were  of  a  florid  red, 

f>roduced  by  thick  painting,  and  increased  by  the 
iberal  use  of  cordials  ;  she  was  flaring  and  fantastic 
in  her  dr«n,  and  affected  both  in  her  apeech  and  her 
gennral  behavionr."  It  wee  beyond  a  donbt,  bow- 
ever,  that  whatever  her  n  nl  chnrms  might  have  brcn, 
in  the  eye  of  her  husband  she  wa^j  extremely  beauti- 
ful, for  m  her  epitaph  he  has  recorded  her  as  such, 
and  f^Wtn  many  instanceainhia  wiitini^  of  aaincere 
and  permanent  affection. 

With  the  property  he  acquired  with  his  wife,  which 
ia  aoppoMdto  have  amounted  to  about  800/.,  he  at. 
tenptod  to  eetabliah  a  boanfing'oehool  at  Bditl,  near 
Licnfiilf^,  but  the  jinn  proved  abortive:  the  only 
pupils  put  under  bis  care  were  (jarrick,  the  celebrated 
English  Rooehie,  hie  brother  George,  and  e  Mr. 
Ossely,  a  young  gentlrman  of  good  fortune,  who  died 
early.  Disappointed  m  his  expectatauu  oi  deriving 
a  subsistence  from  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
aehooU  he  aet  out  on  the  and  of  March,  1737,  being 
then  in  the  twenty-eighth  year«rf  bis  age,  for  London, 
and  it  is  a  memorable  circumstance  that  his  pupil 
Garrick  went  there  at  the  same  time,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  complete  his  edueataon,  and  ibOow  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  Tliey  were  recommf>n;]crl  to  Mr. 
Colson,  master  of  the  niathematicai  Kchoi>l  al  lloches- 
ter,  by  a  letter  from  a  friend,  who  mentions  the  joint 
Mpcdilkw  of  theie  two  Mninent  men  to  the  metro* 
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polis  in  the  fc^owiag  manner.  "  This  young  gentle- 
man and  another  neighbonr  of  mine,  one  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  set  ont  this  morning  together  for  London. 

Davy  G  a  trick  is  to  be  with  you  early  next  wedt* 
and  Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and 
endeavoiv  to  get  himself  employed  in  some  tranain* 
tion,  either  from  the  L  ilin  or  the  French.  Johnson 
19  a  very  good  scholar,  and  i  have  great  hopes  he  will 
turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  wri  ter . "  In  London  he  found 
it  neeeaaary  to  pnctiae  the  most  rigid  eoononj,  and 
bis  Osellus  in  the  "  Art  of  living  in  London,**  W 
the  real  character  of  an  Irish  painter,  who  initiated 
him  in  the  mode  of  living  cheaply  in  the  metropolis. 

In  three  months  after  Johnson  came  to  London, 
his  tragedy  being  as  he  thought  completely  finished 
and  fit  for  the  stage,  he  solicited  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the 
manager  of  Drurv  Lane  theatre,  to  bring  it  out  at 
his  house ;  but  Mr.  Fleetwood  declined  reoeiving  it. 
Soon  after  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Cure  a«  a  co- 
adjutor in  his  magazine,  which  for  some  y<  ars  wTis 
his  principal  resource  for  aupport.  Hia  first  per- 
fcmnance  m  the  *  Genl]eman*e  Haginne  "waaa  La- 
tin Ode,  published  in  >farch  1737,  i  tran^ilation  of 
which,  by  an  unknown  correspondent,  ajipeared  in 
the  magatine  for  May  following.  At  this  period  the 
misconduct  and  misfortunes  of  Savage  the  poM  bad 
reduced  him  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  aa  m 
^vriter  for  bread,  and  his  visits  at  St  J  ohn's  Hate, 
wliece  the  "Gentleman'a  Magaune"  was  originally 
printed,  naturally  brought  JohnaoD  and  him  together; 
and  ns  thev  Vioth  ]M:is<e?seil  preat  abilitie<(,  nnd  were 
equally  under  the  pressure  of  want,  they  had  natu- 
rally a  fellow  feeling ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  tho 
strictMt  intimacy  subsisted  between  them.  Johnson 
mentioned  to  Sir  Joshua  lie  vnolds  soraeof  their  %hun- 
sical  adventures  in  early  lile,  and  in  his  writings  de- 
acribea  Savage  as  having  a  "  grac^ul  and  manly  de- 
portment, a  aolonn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  r 
a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  sti  enaragin|- 
ness  of  manners."  How  much  he  admired  his  I 
Savage  for  that  knowledge  of  letters  which  he 
self  so  m\ich  fultivntprh  nvj]  what  kindness  he  enter- 
tained for  hun,  is  evident  from  some  verses  he  wrote 
for  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  1738.  About 
the  aame  time  he  became  acqoaiated  with  Miaa  Eli- 
sabeth Outer,  the  learned  tranalBtor  of  Bpleleloa,  to 

'.v'nuii  lif  h'".i:  AVi'i:]  jinrlirubr  t(-V.t' as  of  respect,  and  in 
tlie  Humt  magazine  complimented  her  in  an  enigma 
to  Kliza,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

In  May  J  7^*^  be  published  hi^  "  London,  r  Poem," 
written  in  iraiution  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal. 
It  has  been  generally  said  that  he  offered  it  to  several 
lioolueUerB,  none  of  whom  would  purebaae  it.  Mr. 
Cafe  at  leng^  communicated  it  to  Dodsley,  wh» 
had  judgment  enough  to  discern  its  intrinsic  merit, 
and  thought  it  creditable  to  be  concerned  in  iL 
Dodsley  gaTohhn  lOl.  for  die  copyright  It  is  remark- 
able that  It  came  out  on  the  same  morning  with  Po()c*s 
satire,  entitled  "  One  Thousand  Seven  iluudred  and 
Thirty-Eight."  Pope  was  so  struck  with  its  merit 
that  he  sought  to  discover  the  author,  and  propheued 
his  future  fame,  and  from  his  note  to  Lord  Gower  it 
seems  that  he  was  successful  in  his  enqnii  ie-;.  From 
a  short  extract  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  '  for 
May,  it  appears  that  the  poem  got  to  the  second  edi. 
tion  in  the  space  of  a  wrrk  Indrfd  this  admirablo 
production  laid  the  foundation  of  Johnson's  fame. 

In  the  course  of  his  engagement  with  Cave,  he 
compoeed  the  "Debatea  in  the  Senate  of  MjignaLi^ 
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fipQ^"  fSh»  flnt  mmibcr  of  which  Rppeared  in  the 

"  Gentleman's  Magaaine"  for  June  171^,  sometimes 
with  feigned  names  of  the  several  speakers,  with  de- 
BominaUons  formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real  names, 
BO  that  they  mipht  be  canily  decyphered.  Parliament 
then  kept  the  preus  ui  a  kind  uf  mysterious  awe,  which 
tendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  devices. 
Tha  dsbatai  for  Mine  tine  were  taken  end  digested 
hf  Guthrie,  and  aftemtrds  trot  by  Mr.  Gere  to  John* 
son  for  rerision  '^^'lu -n  Cutlirie  afterwards  was  cn 
gaged  in  a  diversity  of  employments,  and  the  speeches 
were  more  enridied  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's 
genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do  the  whole 
himself  from  notes  furnished  by  persona  employed 
to  attend  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

In  1738  Johneon  took  pert  in  the  opposition  to 
the  administrMkm  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie,  and  pub- 
Bshed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Marinor  Norfolciense, 
by  Probus  Britannicua,"  in  which  he  inveighed  j 

r'ntt  the  Bruaiwkk  eueceedon  end  the  m^ures  I 
.;ovcmment  consequent  upon  it,  with  ilie  most ' 
intemperate  seal  and  pointed  sarcasm,  bir  John 
Hawkins  says  that  the  Jacobite  prtnctples  inculcated 
in  this  pamphlet  arouaed  the  vigilance  of  the  mi- 
nistry, and  that  a  warrant  was  issued  and  messen- 
gers employed  to  ap[)rehend  the  author,  who  it  seems 
was  known,  but  that  he  eluded  their  search  by  re- 
tiring to  an  obeeore  loddng  in  LanAeth  Maiah.  Mr. 
Boswell  denies  the  authenticity  of  this  etory,  alleg- 
ing that  Mr.  Steele,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  trea- 
•onr,  had  directed  every  possible  search  to  be  made 
in  the  records  of  the  treasury  and  secretary  of  state's 
office,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  any  warrant  hav- 
ing been  issued  to  appnhend  the  anthor  of  this 
pamphlet. 

This  jaeohitical  produetion  ohtabwd  the  eanetion 

of  the  Tory  party  in  general,  and  of  Pnpp  in  parti- 
cular,    appears  from  the  following  note  concerning 
Johnson,  copied  with  minute  exactness  by  Mr.  Uos- ' 
"Well  from  the  original,  in  the  posses'^inn  of  Dr.  Percy. 
"  This  [London]  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson,  who 

5Ut  up  for  a  public  school  in  Shropshire,  but  was 
iaqypointed.   He  haa  aa  infirmity  of  the  convul- 
Btve  kind,  that  attaeka  hhn  tomelnnea  «o  aa  to  make 

him  a  sad  spcctncl.:  Mr.  P.  from  the  merit  of  tlii-i 
work,  which  was  all  the  knowledge  be  had  of  him, 
ondMivoured  to  serve  him  without  his  own  appiica- 
tion,  and  wrote  to  my  lord  Gower,  hut  did  rot  sue 
ceed."  Mr.  Johnson  pubhHhed  altem-ards  another 
poem  in  Latin,  with  notes,  the  whole  Very  hmenma* 
called  the  "Norfolk  Prophecy." 

At  the  doae  of  the  year  1 739  the  ftiendfl  of  Starage, 

comnaiseratinii;  hib  caHc,  reused  a  huliHcriiitiun  to  ena- 
ble that  unfortunate  genius  to  retire  to  Swansea ;  by 
which  means  Johaaoii  waa  parted  finmi  Ue  com- 
panion,  nnd  exempted  from  mtiny  temptations  to  dis- 
sipation and  hceatiousne^s,  m  which  he  indulged 
from  his  attachment  to  his  friend,  though  contrary 
to  the  gravity  of  his  own  temper  uad  dii^ootion. 

In  the  years  1740-4I<43,  and  43,  he  Auidshed  for 
tlie  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a  variety  of  pnVjlic  i 
tiona,  besides  the  parUamentary  debates.  Among 
these  were  the  livea  of  several  eminent  men ;  an 
CF^ny  on  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
then  the  popular  topic  of  conversation;  and  an 
advertisement  for  Onomeii  etmeeming  the  "  Bib- 
liutheca  Harleiana,  or  a  Gatak^e  of  the  Library 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford."  Thia  was  afterwards  pre- 
6xed  to  the  lint  ynlb»mM  tiie  catabgo^  in  vhidi 
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H»  Latin  aeeonnt  of  hooita  wae  wiltlen  hf  Unk 

^T^.  Osborne  purchased  the  library  for  13,000/.» 
a  sum  which  Mr.  Oidys  8»rs  in  one  of  his  menu- 
scripte  wae  not  more  than  ue  Innduig  of  the  hooka 
had  cost,  yet  the  slowness  of  the  <;a]e  was  such  that 
there  was  not  much  gained  by  u.  It  has  been  con- 
fidently related,  with  many  embellishments,  that 
Johnson  knocked  Uabome  down  in  bit  ahop  with  ■ 
folio,  and  put  hie  foot  upon  Ua  neck.  Jehnien  hnn- 
self  relati'il  it  ilifTerunlly  Xo  Mr.  Boswell.  "  Sir,  he 
was  impertinent  to  me,  and  I  beat  him;  but  it  was 
not  in  his  shop,  it  was  in  my  own  dumber."  l  lua 
anecdote  has  been  told  to  prove  John<*on'<?  ferocity  ; 
but  the  matter  haa  been  palliated  by  the  fnenck  of 
Johnson,  who  imputed  it  to  the  arrogant  behaviour 
of  the  boi4uniler.  In  1744  he  prodaced  the  hfo  of 
Savage,  whidi  he  had  annovneed  hie  intention  of 
writing  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  August 
1743.  This  work  did  him  infinite  honour,  being  no 
sooner  published  than  a  Jiberal  commendation  was 
^ivcn  of  it  by  Fielding  in  the  "Champion,"  which 
was  copied  into  the  "Gmtleman's  Magazwe"  for 
April,  and  contraad  if  the  appiobalmt  of  tiw 
pubUc 

Johnson,  great  as  his  abilities  confessedly  were, 
had  now  live  ]  half  his  davH  to  x^ry  little  purpose  ; 
he  had  toiled  and  laboured,  yet»  aa  he  himself  ez- 
preaaeait»itwta  "to  Movide  foriiho  day  that  wae 

passing  over  him-"  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  pre- 
served a  hst  of  hterary  projecta  of  no  less  than  thiirty- 
nine  articles,  which  he  had  formed  in  the  ooniM  of 
his  studies ;  but  such  was  his  want  of  encourage- 

ment,  or  the  venatihty  of  his  temper,  that  not  one 
of  all  those  projects  waa  ever  executed.  He  noyf 
formed  a  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakapeare;  but 
in  thta  he  was  antidpated  by  Warborton,  of  whoao 

competency  for  thp  undertaking  the  public  had  then 
a  very  high  opinion.  The  preparatory  pamphlet 
however,  which  Johnaooi  had  pubhshed  upon  the  oe- 
casion,  v.  as  highly  commended  hy  that  supercilious 
cLurchaian,  who  spoke  of  it  as  tlie  work  of  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  genius.  Johnson  ever  acknowledged 
the  obUgation  with  gratiuule.  "  He  praiaed  ne/'  aaid 
he, '*at  t  time  when  pndae  was  of  vdne  to  me.** 

In  1746  he  formed  and  di^^estcd  the  plan  of  hia 
great  philological  work,  which  might  then  be  well 
eateoned  one  of  the  desiderata  of  ifiigfiah  Bteratnre. 
It  was  announced  tn  the  ijuhlii:  in  !747,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Plan  of  a  Diciionary  of  the  Enelisb  Lan- 
guage, addressed  to  the  lUght  Honourable  Philip  Dor- 
mer, carl  of  Qieetei^eld,  one  of  hia  Mit^eato'e  prin- 
cipal aeeretariee  of  etate.**  The  cause  of  fta  being 
iuHcrihed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  is  thus  rtlateJ  "Ihad 
neglected,"  said  Johnson,  "to  write  it  by  the  time 
appointed.  Dodsley  suggested  a  desire  to  have  it 
addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  I  hid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretext  for  the  delay,  that  it  misht  be  better 
done,  and  let  Dodsley  have  his  desire.  To  enable 
him  to  complete  this  vast  imdertaking,  he  hired  a 
house,  fitted  up  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  em- 
I1I03  e  l  six  amanuenses  there  in  transcribing  The 
words,  partly  taken  from  Other  dictionariea  and  partly 
suppUed  by  himself,  having  been  &st  written  down 
with  s;)are-;  left  hjctu-cen  them,  he  dcliiTred  in  writ- 
ing their  etymologies,  dehnitions,  and  various  signi- 
fications. The  authorities  were  copied  from  the 
books  themselves,  in  which  he  had  marked  the  se- 
veral passages  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  the  traces  of 
which  oonU  eaaily  be  ofitecd. 
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His  Tortunate  pupil  Garrick,  having  in  the  course 
of  this  year  bMome  ioint  patentae  and  nuuMger  of 
Drny  Lane  dicatre,  JohHOB  fornialiecl  him  ivitli  a 

prologue  at  the  opening  of  it,  which  for  just  and 
manly  criticism,  as  well  as  poetical  excellence,  is  un- 
rivalled in  that  wp&OM  of  composition.  In  1 748  he 
formed  a  club  that  met  at  a  chop-house  in  Ivy  Lane 
every  Tuesday  evening,  with  a  view  to  enjoy  literary 
diacussion  and  the  pleasure  of  animated  relaxation. 
Tbay  used  to  dispute  about  (be  nunral  Miuei  and  the 
teain  «f  diinga ;  but  Johiwon  was  not  nnifbiin  in 
hia  opiniam,  contending  as  often  for  victory  as  fur 
trntii.  This  inclination  prevailed  with  him  through- 
ontlife. 

The  year  fnlln^vinp,  JohTT^on  pti!iri<^hpd  "ITie  Va- 
nity ol  Human  WiBiies,  being  the  tenth  Satire  of  Ju- 
venal imtuted,"  with  his  name.  This  poem  is  cba- 
nctaiiaed  bypraCmuid  niaetioa  more  than  pointed 
•pirit  It  Mfl  tMmever  been  alwtyv  hdd  in  high  ea- 

teem.  The  instances  of  the  vnrlcty  of  (Ii8:i]ijii7int- 
ments  are  chosen  &o  judiciously,  and  painted  so 
flbmiglyi  Uiat  tbe  moment  they  are  read  they  bring 
comnction  to  every  thinking  mind.  The  same  year 
his  tragedy  of  "  Irene,"  which  bad  long  been  kept 
back  for  want  of  encouragement,  api)eared  upon  the 
■Mige  at  Dnrf  huu,  thraiigb  the  kindneaa  of  his 
friend  Garrick.  Previons  to  Ae  fepreaentation,  a 
Solent  altercation  took  plncc  between  the  author  and 
the  manager.  Johnson,  like  too  many  authors,  little 
acquainted  with  stage  effect,  pertinaciously  rejected 
the  ai:lvirp  of  Garrick.  and  woult!  by  no  rnfrins  sub- 
mit his  lines  to  the  critical  amputation  ot  the  ma- 
nager, till  at  length,  thnni|^  ue  interfeffeoM  of  a 
firiend  to  both  parties,  he  gave  way  to  the  proposed 
allsntions,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  tragedy  was 
produced 

On  the  2<Hh  of  March,  1750,  he  published  the  first 
paper  «f  *'  The  Rambler,"  and  conttaoed  it  widiout 

mterruption  every  Tuesday  and  Frithy  till  the  17th 
of  March,  1752,  when  it  closed.  In  carrying  on  this 
periodical  publication,  he  seems  neither  to  have 
courted  nor  (o  have  met  with  much  assigtance,  the 
papera  eontribnted  by  others  amounting  only  to  five 
in  tiumbtr.  These  adniirnljle  easays,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Boswell,  were  written  in  iiaate,  itiat  aa  they  ware 
wanted  for  Uie  nreea,  wiAovt  ever  oeing  read  over 
by  him  before  tnev  were  printrr}  "The  Rambler" 
was  not  successful  as  a  periodical  work,  not  more 
An  Ave  hundred  copies  of  any  one  number  having 
been  ever  sold.  Soon  after  the  first  folio  edition  ^VT1<; 
concluded,  it  was  published  in  four  octavo  volurneti, 
aiiJ  the  author  lived  to  see  a  just  tribute  of  appro- 
bation paid  to  ita  merit  in  mb  eztensiveneas  of  its 
aale,  ten  minMMlM«]itioiie<i£  itlnting  been  printed 
in  London  before  fail  daaA*  beiidM  Ooee  in  Inland 
and  Scotland. 

In  1752  Johnson  iMk  bii  and  fa  lUe  melan- 
choly event  felt  the  most  poignant  distress.  In  the 
interval  between  her  death  and  burial  he  composed 
a  funeral  scriiion  for  her,  which  waa  never  preached ; 
but,  beinf  given  to  a  friend,  it  haa  bem  puUiahed 
ateeeUedBtfL.  HeaeematohaveaouglitaTeBBedy 
for  the  deprivation  of  domestic  society  m  the  loas  of 
hia  wife,  m  the  company  of  a  litmry  circle  of  ac- 
fpMintane^  who  eoaesifed  for  Urn  the  meet  aineaie 
veneration  and  estefm 

Soon  after  "The  iiambler  ceasetl,  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  projected  "  The  Adventurer,"  in  conjunction 
with  fiooiiel  Tborotoiif  Dr.  Batbunt,  and  othere. 


JOHNSON.  SilMUBL 

The  first  number  was  pubhshed  Xovcmber  7th,  1752, 
and  thejNper  continued  twice  a  weelc  till  Masch  9th, 
1754.  Tnoraton'a  aaaiatance  was  aoon  irididrawn 

and  he  set  up  a  new  jiapor,  in  conjunction  witli  Col- 
man,  called  "  The  Connoisseur."  Johnson  wa^  zeal- 
ous  for  the  aucoe«  of  "  The  Adventurer,"  which  waa 
at  first  rather  more  popular  than  "The  Rambler." 
He  engaged  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Warton,  whose  ad- 
mirable essays  were  well  known.    Johnson  began  to 
write  in  "  The  Adventurer,"  April  lOtl^  1753,  mark- 
ing his  papers  wtdi  the  signature  T.   Hta  prke  was 
tv,-i)  guineas  for  each  paper.    Of  all  tlie  papers  ho 
wrote  he  gave  both  the  fame  and  the  profit  to  Dr. 
Bathnrat.  Indeed  the  latter  wrote  them,  while  John- 
son dictated,  thougli  he  considered  it  as  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  uwu  them.    He  even  lued  to  say  he 
did  not  write  them,  on  the  pretext  that  he  dictated 
them  only  I  allowing  himself  by  thia  caauiatry  to  be 
aceeaaoty  to  the  propagation  afntoeliood,  though  hia 
conscience  hid  been  hurt  by  even  the  appearance  of 
imposition  in  writing  the  parliamentary  debates. 
This  year  he  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lennox  the  dedication  to 
the  earl  nf  Orrery,  of  her  "  Sliakspeare  Illustrated." 

As  the  arduous  work  of  the  dictionary  drew  to- 
Mrards  a  condtuion.  Lord  Chesterfield,  wno  had  in 
the  first  instance  treated  Jirimaoii  with  great  con. 
tempt,  now  meaidjr  eondeeeended  to  court  a  recon- 

ciliation  with  him,  in  hopes  of  beiiit;  iinmortalized  in 
a  dedication.  With  this  view  he  wrote  two  easays  in 
"  The  World,"  in  praise  of  the  cHetionary,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  John  Ha-t^  kins,  sent  Sir  Tiiom?i'^  Ro- 
binson to  him  for  the  same  purpose.  But  Johnson 
rejected  the  advances  of  the  noble  lord,  and  spiumed 
hia  proffered  patronage  in  the  following  letter,  which 
is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  it  affbrds  the  nobleat 

lesson  to  buth  jiiitroriH  linil  aiulinrs  tli^it  atHOde  UpOB 

record  in  the  annal«  of  literary  history  : — 

"  I  have  been  lately  tnfoimed  by  the  proprietor  of 
'The  World,'  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  dirtii  nary 
is  recommended  to  the  public,  were  written  by  vour 
lordship.  To  be  distinguished  is  an  honour,  wnidi, 
being  very  little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great, 
I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to 
acknowledge. 

^ "  When  upon  some  slight  encouragement  I  firat 
Waited  vour  lordship,  I  was  overpowend  fike  the  reef 

of  mankind  by  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear 
to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  Le  varnqtieur  d» 
wmtqueur  de  la  terre,  that  I  might  obtain  that  regard 
for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending ;  but  I  found 
my  attendance  so  little  encouraged  that  neither  undo 
nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to  continue  it.  When 
I  had  once  addreiaed  your  lordship  in  pobU^  I  had 
eriianated  all  the  art  of  pleasing  wmeh  a  retired  wd 
uncoiirtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  liad  done  all  that 
I  could,  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all 
neglected,  he  it  ever  so  little. 

"  Seven  yearp,  my  lord,  liave  now  passed  since  I 
waited  in  your  outward  rooiiia,  or  was  repulsed  froiu 
your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing 
on  my  work  thimigfa  difficulties  of  iriiich  it  is  useless 
to  eomplnn,  and  have  brought  it  at  taat  to  the  verge 
of  publication  without  oiu  ,k  t  nf  assistance,  one  u ord 
of  enconnupemenl,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  » 
tveataient  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  m  patvan 
before.  The  shejibern  in  ^'irff^l  prcw  nt  last  ac- 
quainted with  love,  and  fouml  lutu  a  native  of  the 
rocks.  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looka  with 
unoonoern  on  a  man  atnitM^  ^ 'i'*  in  ^  wnler» 
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JOHNSON, 

and  when  lie  has  reached  ground  encumbers  him 
with  help  ?  'I'he  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  Uk«  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  eariy,  had  been 
Mndi  bnt  it  lits  been  delayed  till  I  am  indilArait 
and  cannot  cniny  it,  till  lam  solitary  and  cannot  im- 

firt  it,  till  1  au  kuown  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope 
ia  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions wTipre  no  henefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be 
onwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as 
owingthat  toa  patron  wiiidiFkoifidfliwohMeinbled 
me  to  dofbrmjMlf. 

**  Having  earned  on  my  work  tims  ht  witli  so  lit- 
tle obligation  tn  any  favourer  of  learning',  T  sliall  not 
be  disappointed  though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less 
be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long  awakened 
frdm  that  dream  of  hope  in  which  I  onoe  boisled  my* 
•elf  with  so  much  exultation, 

*'BfjLofd,yani% 


Jolnwon,  however,  acknowledged  to  a  frirnd  that 
he  «nee  received  inf  from  Lord  rhrstcrticld  ;  but  as 
that  was  ro  incoiiHkderatjle  a  huui,  he  ihou^ht  the 
mestioa  of  it  could  not  properly  find  a  place  in  a  letter 
of  the  kind  that  this  waa.  LocdChetterfidd  read  the 
fetter  to  l>oda1ey  wilii  an  of  inAfl^mnee,  amiled 
at  the  several  passages,  and  obstrMiil  hou-  well  they 
were  expressea.  He  excused  his  neglect  of  Johnson 
by  saying  that  he  had  heard  he  had  changed  his 
lodgings,  and  did  nnt  knou'  n-hcre  he  lived,  and  de- 
clared ne  would  have  turned  oti  the  best  servant  he 
•Mr  had  if  he  knew  that  he  had  denied  him  to  a  man 
who  would  have  been  always  more  than  welcome.  Of 
Lord  Chesterfield's  general  afTability  and  easiness  of 

address,  especially  to  litcr-.iry  mtjii,  the.  evldviu-r  is 

iMMnieationahle ;  butfrom  the  character  which  he  gave 
«f  Jobmon  in  Ida  letters  to  hu  son,  and  the  difference 
in  their  manners,  little  union  or  frirndship  could  be 
looJcod  for  between  them.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  Johnson  remained  under  an  ohUgation  to  his 
lordship  to  the  value  of  ICU. 

Though  he  failed  in  an  attempt  at  an  early  period 
of  life  to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  the 
iiniveni^  of  Oxford,  a  abort  time  before  the  puUic»- 
tkm  of  bit  dietionafy,  in  anticipation  of  the  eseeHeney 
of  the  work,  and  at  the  solirit^ition  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Warton,  unanimously  presented  it  to  him;  and  it  was 
flonaidered  as  an  honour  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  introdnrtion  of  the  work  to  the  notice  of  the 
poblie.  At  Iciiigth,  in  the  month  of  May  1754,  ap- 
peared his  "  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
with  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an  ^iMiab 
Gramniar,**  in  two  Tolmnea  folio.  It  ««•  teceiTed 
I)y  the  learned  world,  who  had  long  wished  for  its 
appearance,  with  a  degree  of  applause  proportionable 
to  tho  impatience  whicn  the  promise  of  it  had  e.vcited. 
TTiough  we  may  believe  him  in  the  declaratinn  at  tlie 
end  of  his  preface,  that  he  dismissed  it  with  fngid 
tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear  or  hope  from  censure 
or  from  praise,  tMre  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  he 
was  highly  gratified  by  the  reputation  it  acquired 
both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  earl  of  CurV  and  Or- 

a being  at  Florence,  presrated  it  to  the  academia 
Cnwea.  The  academy  sen!  JohniODdirir''Vo- 
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cabulario,"  and  the  French  academy  sent  him  their 
"  Dictionnaire,"  by  Mr.  Langton. 

Johnson,  as  though  he  had  foreseen  some  of  the 
drrametaneea  which  woidd  attend  the  imblication  of 
thi^  :irdun\]s  'vnrk.  observes,  "  A  few  wild  blunders 
and  nsiblc  absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fttniah 
folly  with  lanifhtrr,  ti'-.i]  harden  iL:ni~rance  into  con 
tempt ;  but  useful  diligence  will  at  last  prevail,  and 
there  can  never  be  wanting  some  who  distinguish  de> 
sert."  Among  those  who  anuiaed  themselves  and  the 
public  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  an  essaj 
printed  ill  tlie  'Tu'  lie  Advertiser,"  ridiculed  the  fol 
lowing  passage  in  the  Grammar : — "  H  seldom,  per* 
haps  never,  begina  any  but  the  first  synable.**  "Hie  re* 
mark  is  certainly  too  definite,  but  the  author  never 
altered  the  paiutage.  Dr.  Kenrick  threatened  an  at- 
tadt  several  yeara  after,  in  Ua  review  of  Johnaon'a 
Shaktpeare,hutitwa8  never  carried  into  execution. 

Johnson  having  spent,  during  the  progress  of  bis 
laboririus  u  ork,  the  money  fur  v.liicn  he  had  con- 
tracted to  execute  it,  was  still  under  the  necMsity  of 
exerting  hi«  talenti,  as  ho  bimssif  expresses  it,  in 
makingprovision  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over 
him.  The  subscriptions  taken  in  for  his  edition  of 
Slisilttpeare,  and  the  profits  of  bis  niiseellaneoiu  ea> 
says,  were  now  bis  jirincipal  resource  for  sulitistence; 
and  it  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, dated  Gougb  Square,  ^farch  16,  1756,  that 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  distcessctf  an 
arrest  on  a  particnlsr  emergency.  '*  I  am  obliged 
to  entreat  your  assistance  ;  1  am  now  under  an  arrest 
for  5/.  l&s.  Mr.  Strahao.  from  whom  I  should  have 
received  the  necessary  help  in  this  case,  is  not  at 
home,  and  I  am  afraicf  of  not  finding  Mr.  Millar.  If 
you  could  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  this  sum,  I  will 
very  gratefidiv  repay  yoo  and  add  it  to  all  former  ob» 
ligations."  In  the  maigin  of  this  letter  there  ia  a 
memorandum  in  these  words: — "  March  16,  1756. 
Si'iit  eix  guinea.s,  witness  William  Richardson." 

The  same  year  he  engaged  to  superintend  and  con* 
tribute  largely  to  another  monthly  publication,  en- 
titled "The  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Re- 
view." For  this  periodicid  work  he  wTote  original 
essays  and  critical  reviews.  His  essays  evince  exten- 
sive reading  and  sound  judgment ;  some  of  his  re- 
views are  short  accounts  of  the  productions  noticed, 
lut  in  my  of  them  are  examples  of  elaborate  criticism 
in  the  most  masterly  style.  About  this  period  he 
was  offered  by  a  partienur  friend  a  drarcb  li^  ing  of 
considfTahle  value  in  Lincolnshire,  if  he  wouLi  take 
orders  and  accept  it;  but  he  chose:  to  deciine  thede- 
rical  function. 

In  April  17^^  be  bepnn  "  Tlie  Idler,"  which  ap- 
peared statedly  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  "'llie 
Universal  Chronicle,"  ana  was  continued  till  April 
1760.  "  The  Idlsr"  evidentiy  appealed  to  be  the 
production  of  the  same  genius  as  "Hie  Rambler," 

but  it  has  rnure  of  renl  life  as  well  a.s  case  oflan^ua^'e. 

Soon  after  the  tlf  ath  of  Ins  luoiher,  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  17  39,  he  wrote  his  "  Rassdas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  that  with  the  profits  he  rnipht 
defray  the  expense  of  her  funeral,  and  pay  some  little 
debu  which  he  had  contracted.  He  tola  Sir  Joshia 
Reynolds  that  he  composed  it  in  Uie  eveungs  of  one 
week,  sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  was  writ- 
ten,  and  had  never  Rince  rr ad  it  over.  He  originally 
received  100^.  for  the  copy-rurht,  and  2&1.  moi«  when 
itcamotoamiid edition.  Thiapplamaiiithwbpeb 
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dib  work  was  received  bora  ampla  tMtfaaoDy  to  its 

merit;  indeed  its  reception  was  such  that  it  has  been 
translated  into  various  modern  languages,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  best  libraries  of  Europe. 

In  ]  760  Mr.  Murohy,  oonceiving  hiinBelf  illiberally 
tmABd  by  Dr.  VhuKltn,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  his 
Dkiertation  on  Tragedy,"  piibli^^hed  an  animated 
Tindicationof  himself  in  "A  Poetical  Epistle  to  Samuel 
Johnaon,  A.  M.,"  in iHiiehheeomfdiiiMnted  Johnson 
m  a  just  and  elegant  manner.  An  acquaintance  first 
commenced  between  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy  in  the 
following  manner.  Mr.  Murphy,  during  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Gray's  Inn  Journal,"  happened  to  be  in 
the  country  with  Foote,  the  modern  Aristophanes ; 
and  having  mentioned  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  to  get  ready  for  the  press  one  of  the  num- 
lMri,.Foole  said  to  him,  **Toq  need  not  go  on  dMt 
account:  here  is  a  French  magazine  in  which  you 
will  find  a  very  pretty  oriental  tale ;  translate  that  and 
send  it  to  your  printer."  Mr.  Murphy,  having  read 
the  tale,  was  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  fouowed 
Foote's  advice.  When  he  arrived  in  town  this  tale 
was  pointed  out  to  him  in  "The  Rambler,"  from 
whence  it  liadbeen  tranalsted  into  the  French  magn- 
rino.  Mr«  Murphy  then  waited  npon  Johnson  to  eat« 
plain  this  carious  incident,  and  a  friendship  was 
formed  between  them  that  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  death  of  Johnson. 

In  1762  fortune,  which  had  hitherto  left  our  au- 
thor to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences  of  a  preca- 


detecting  the  impiilHWi  and  nndeceived  the  world  by 
publishing  an  accooBt  of  it  in  "  Tks  Qmfimamfm 

Magazine''  for  January  176S. 

In  February  1764,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  Iifn> 
rary  acquaintance,  and  afford  oppoftunitiea  fiir  oott* 
versation,  he  foonded  a  aociety  wnich  aAsrwagids-lM- 

catne  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  literar)'  club, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Ikynuldn  wuh  the  first  pro{K>sed.  to 
which  Johnson  acceded,  and  the  original  members 
were,  besides  himself.  Sir  Josliua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Hurke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Heauc  lerk,  Mr.  Langton,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  Goldsmith.  They  met  at  tto 
Turk's  Head,  in  Gcrrard  Street,  Soho,  on  every  Mo». 
day  throughout  the  year.  The  succeeding  year,  170ft, 
was  rtinnrkablo  for  the  commencement  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Thrale,  an  eminent  brewer,  and 
member  of  parliament  for  Southwarlc.  Mr.  Mnrpliy* 
who  wns  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale,  having  spoken 
very  highly  of  Johnson's  conversation,  he  was  re- 
quested to  make  them  acquainted.  This  being  men- 
tioned to  Johnson,  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner at  Mr.  Thrale's,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  hie 
reception  both  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  they  were 
so  mtuh  pleased  with  him,  that  his  invitations  to  their 
hooseheeamemoreand  morefrequent,tinintbeeoaMi 
of  time  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  family ,  and  an  apartment 
was  appropriated  to  him  both  in  their  house  at  Suuth- 
wark,  and  at  their  villa  at  Streatham.  his  favourite  re- 
r  '    The  latter  place  is  delineated  in  the  subjoinsd 


subsistence,  arising  entirely  from  his  own  la- 
hoors,  gave  him  that  indsf»endence  which  his  Uterary 
talents  certainly  deserted.  ICs  majesty  George  HI., 
in  the  month  of  July,  granted  him  a  pension  of  300/. 
per  annum.  Johnson  from  this  circumstance  was 
censured  by  eome  as  an  apostate,  and  ridiculed  by 
others  for  becoming  n  pensioner.  "  The  North  Bri- 
ton" was  furnished  with  arguments  against  the  mi- 
nister for  rewarding  a  Tory  and  Jacobite;  and 
Churchill  satirised  his  political  versatility  with  the 
moot  poignant  severity  in  the  four  following  linn : 

"  How  to  all  principle*  untrue. 
Not  Axed  to  old  friendj  nor  tu  new. 
He  damns  the  pension  which  he  t«f 
And  lores  the  Bttuurt  he  foiMkca." 

His  acceptance  of  the  royal  bounty  undoubtedlv 
subjected  him  to  the  appellation  of  pensioner,  to  which 
he  had  annexed  an  ignominious  definition  in  his  dic- 
tionary. It  is  with  great  propriety  remarkeil  upon 
this  occasion,  that,  "  having  received  a  favour  from 
two  Scotchmen,  against  whose  coimtry  he  joined  in 
tin  rabble  cry  of  indiserialnate  invective,  it  waa  thus 
that  even-handed  justice  commended  the  poisoned 
chalice  to  his  own  hps,  and  compelled  him  to  an  awk- 
ward though  not  unpleasant  penance  for  indulging 
in  «  sitoietic  pi^udioe  equally  unworthy  of  bis  liead 
anafamat." 

ftk  1768  Mr.  Boswell  was  introduced  to  Dr.  John- 
■on/and  continued  to  hve  in  great  intimacy  with  him 
fiom  that  time  till  his  death.  Cbtndull,  in  his 
"Ghost,"  availed  himself  of  the  common  opinion  of 
Johnson's  credulity,  and  drew  a  caricature  of  him 
under  the  name  of  Pomposo,  representing  him  as  one 
of  the  believers  of  the  story  of  a  ghost  in  Cock  Lane, 
wliicb  in  1762  bad  gained  very  great  credit  in  London. 
Johnson  made  no  reply,  for  it  seems  that  with  other 
wise  folks  he  sat  up  with  the  ghost.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, 10 'the  oonnnon  opinion  of  Johnson's  creduli^, 
Mr^pBoomU  anerti  fluit  he  wbs  a  piindpol  agent  in 


Nothing  could  lie  more  fortunate  for  Johnson 
tliaii  this  connexion.  He  had  at  the  house  of  his  friei|d 
all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  his  melsn> 
choly  was  diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened, 
by  association  with  an  agreeable  and  weU-ordered£a* 
mily.  by  whom  he  was  treated  wiflidieiitnNMtTCspeet 
and  even  affection;  and  it  is  recorded,  to  the  honour  of 
his  worthy  friend,  that  the  patron  of  literatura  and 
talents  of  which  Johnson  sought  in  vain  for  the  tneso 
in  Chesterfield,  he  found  realized  in  Thrale. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  was  complimented  by 
the  imiversity  of  Dubbn  with  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  Soon  after  he  published  his  edition  of  "  The 
Plays  ofWiUiam  Shakspeare,  with  the  Corrections  and 
Illustrations  of  Various  Commentators,  to  which  are 
added  Notes  by  Samuel  Johnson."  Sir  John  Haw- 
ktna  lUSaia  it  a  meagre  woeki  be  comjphini  of  the 
paucity  of  die  nolea  and  Jduiiaa'a  unfitnaia  ibrdw 
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office  of  a  scholiast.  It  was  treated  with  great  Ulibe- 
nXtf  by  Dr.  Kraiieic  in  tlie  first  part  of  a  review 
of  it,  which  was  never  completed.  But  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  what  he  did  as  a  commentator  has 
no  small  share  of  merit.  He  has  ennclu  d  his  edition 
with  a  conciM  account  of  each  play,  and  of  ita  cha- 
neteriftie  excenenee.  In  &e  sagacity  of  Ida  emen- 
datory  criticisms,  and  the  happiness  of  his  interpret- 
ation of  obscure  passages,  be  surpasses  every  other 
editor  of  this  poet.  Ifr.  Malone  confesses  that  John- 
son's  vigorous  and  comprehensive  under<<tanding 
threw  more  light  on  this  author  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  His  preface  has  been  pronounced 
hy  Mr.  Malone  to  be  the  fineat  oompoBtion  in  our 
fauiguage ;  and  it  uiiwt  be  adiidtted,ini«dierire  con- 
sul I  the  hcnutj'  and  vigour  of  its  composition,  the 
abundance  and  classical  selection  of  its  aUusions,  the 
jmtiMia  of  the  general  precepts  of  criticism,  and  its 
accurate  estimates  of  the  excellence  or  defiNta  of  its 
author,  it  is  equally  admirable. 

In  February  1767  Johnson  was  honoured  by  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  the  king  in  the  library  at  Buck> 
ingham  House.which.as  is  pointedly  expressed  by  one 

of  his  biographers,  gratified  his  monnrfhie  enthu- 

aiasm.  The  interview  was  sought  by  the  king  with- 
out tiie  kmnrledge  of  Jdmaen.   Hie  majesty  among 

other  things  asked  the  author  of  so  many  valuable 
works  if  he  intended  to  publish  anymore.  Johnson 
modestly  answered  that  he  thought  he  had  written 
enough.  "And  so  should  I  too,  replied  the  king, 
•*  if  you  had  not  wTitten  so  well."  Johnson  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  majestjr's  courteousntsM,  um]  Lifter- 
warda  observed  to  a  fhend,  "  Sir,  his  manners  are 
tiiofe  of  ee  lliw  a  ifentleman  ea  we  may  suppose  Louis 
XIV.  or  Charh  s  II  " 

In  1770  he  pubhshed  a  political  pamphlet  entitled 
*'  The  fUse  Alarm,"  intended  to  justify  the  eondact 
of  ministry  and  the  majority  of  the  housf  of  com- 
mons, for  having  virtuaily  assumed  tt  as  an  axiuiii, 
that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  parliament  was 
equivalent  to  an  eieiDnoD  i  and  their  haviii|{  dedazed 
Colond  lAttnfl  to  he  duly  elected  Ibr  the  county  of 
Nfiddlesex,  notmthstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a  great 
majority  of  votes.  This  being  considered  as  a  gross 
violatioa  of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm  for  the  con- 
stitution extended  itself  all  over  the  kingdom.  To 
prove  this  alarm  to  be  ialsewas  the  purpose  of  John- 
eon's  pamphlet ;  but  bia  arguments  failed  of  effect, 
and  tne  house  of  commons  afterwards  enaed  the  of- 
fensive resolution  from  the  journals. 

In  1773  he  nul)li><hej  a  new  edition  of  his  dic- 
tionary, with  additions  and  correctiona,  and  in  the 
antoflkn  of  the  eeme  year  he  gratified  a  derin  which 
he  had  long  entertained  of  visiting  the  HcTiridcs  or 
western  isles  of  Scotland.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Boswell,  wfaoae  aenteness  he  afterwards  observed 
woul  d  help  his  enquiry,  and  whose  gaiety  of  conver- 
ttation  and  civility  of  maimers  were  sufllieient  to  coun> 
teract  the  iiicini\ eniences  of  travel  in  countries  less 
hoapitable  than  those  they  were  to  pass.  In  the  course 
of  tbe  yean  1773  and  1774  be  pmblisthed  a  nmnber 
of  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  minis- 
trjf  to  whom  as  a  pensioner  he  had  become  wholly 
devoted*  These  he  collected  into  a  volume  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "  Political  Tmctp,  by  the  Aii- 
Uior  of  **  Tbe  Rambler,"  octavo.  In  March  he  was 
cpratified  by  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws,  conferred  on 
him  by  the  onivenity  of  Oxford,  at  the  aolicitation  of 
I^rd  Nor^i.  InSepleddief  hftirtrited  flnmoeHHrtiie 
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first  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tiirale,  and  Mr.  Baretti. 
and  returned  to  England  in  about  two  months  after 
he  quitted  it.  Foote,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at 
the  same  lime,  said  that  the  French  were  perfectly  as- 
tonished at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  at  his  dress, 
which  vaa  exactly  the  sasw  with  what  he  was  accua- 
tomed  to  hi  London— fab  brown  dothee,  Mack  stock- 
ings,  and  plain  shirt.  Of  the  ocCTJrrences  of  this  tour 
he  kept  a  journal,  in  all  probability  with  a  design  of 
writing  an  aeeonnt  of  it,  but  for  want  of  kianra  and 
inclination  he  never  carrir  l  it  in»o  e Tpcution. 

Tliin  year  he  published  an  account  of  his  tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Journey  to  the 
Weatam  lalw  of  Scotland,"  octavo.  The  narrative 
it  nnnt  be  admitted,  is  written  with  an  nndue  pr«ju> 
dice  against  both  the  country  rnnl  (hje  |-'en|i'e  nf  Sr^nt- 
land,  which  is  highly  reprehensible, though  ilabounds 
in  extensive  philosophical  viewa  of  eociety,  ingenione 
sentiments,  and  lively  descriptions.  Among  many 
other  disquisitions  he  expres&es  hi^  disbelief  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  presented  to  the 
public  aa  a  translation  from  the  Erse.  This  excited 
the  resentment  of  Mr.  Maepherson,  who  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  the  author,  and  Johnson anaweied  hlDt 
with  the  following  stem  defiance : — 

■*  I  reeeiTedyonrfae&h  end  nniradent  latter.  Any 
violence  ofiercn  me  I  shall  do  my  best  to  repel,  and 
what  I  cannot  do  for  myself  the  law  shall  do  for  me. 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred  from  detecting  what 
I  think  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian !  What 
would  you  have  me  retract  ?  1  thought  your  book  an 
imposture,  I  think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this 
opinion  I  have  given  my  reasons  to  the  public,  which 
Ineredare  you  toiefete  ;  youriege  I  defy ;  your  abi" 
lities,  since  your  Homer,  arc  not  so  formidable  ;  and 
what  I  hear  of  your  morab  inclines  me  to  pay  regard 
not  to  what  you  shall  say,  but  to  what  yon  ahall 

prove  Ynti  Tn?.y]irir(t  this  if  y.'HJ  will." 

rhe  threats  ailuded  to  in  this  letter  were  never  at- 
tempted to  be  put  into  execution.  But  Johnson,  aa 
anroviaionof  ae£Bnceb  furnished  himaelf  with  a  laige 
oaken  plant  riz  leet  in  height,  of  the  ^ameler  of  an 
inch  at  the  lower  end,  increasing  to  three  inches  at  the 
top  and  terminating  in  a  bead  (once  the  root)  of  the 
aiie  of  a  large  orange.  This  he  kept  in  hia  bedeliaai- 
ber,  so  near  his  chau:  as  to  he  'vithin  his  rearh 

In  1777  the  fate  of  Dr.  Dodd  excited  Johnson's 
oomjpaaaion,  and  called  forth  the  strenuous  exertion 
of  his  com|Mrehenaive  mind.  He  thought  his  sentence 
just,  yet,  perhaps  fearing  that  religion  tnight  suffer 
from  Mie  errors  of  one  of  its  ministers,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  last  ignominious  spectacle  by  writing 
several  petitions  aa  weD  aa  obcervationc  in  the  newa* 
papers  in  his  favour.  He  likewise  wrote  n  prolopnc 
to  Kelly's  comedy  of  "A  Word  to  the  "Wise, "  which 
was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author's  widow  and  children. 

This  year  he  engaged  to  write  a  concise  account  of 
the  lives  of  the  English  poets ;  as  a  recompence  for 
an  undertaking  aa  he  thought  not  very  tedious  or  diffi<- 
euh,  he  bargained  for  two  hundred  guineaai,  and  was 

afterwards  presented  hy  the  ;'ri)|iriet(ir-i  witli  ]fV)!.  In 
the  selection  of  the  poets  he  hud  no  responsible  con- 
cern I  hot  Blaekmete,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden, 
were  inserted  by  his  rerommrrjih'tinn  'Hiis-  u  as  the 
last  of  Johnson's  literary  labours,  and,  though  com- 
pleted when  he  was  in  hia  seventy-first  year,  shows 


tliat  his  facultiee  w«e  in  aa  vigorous  a  atate  aa  ever. 
His  judgment  and  hia  taste,  lus  qnidaMasin  ^  dls« 
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ofiflUBalXMi  of  motivet,  and  facility  of  moral  nUae*  |  and  kind  atUcUmcnt  of  hit  nuroeroua  fnend*.  Dr. 
tiona,  ihine  as  strongly  in  these  narratives  as  in  any  j  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Wamo,  and  Mr. 
of  his  more  early  performances ;  and  his  style,  if  not  |  Cruikshank,  generously  attended  him  without  accepu 
so  energetic,  is  at  least  more  stnoolhed  down  to  the  ing  any  fees;but  his  constitution  was  decayed  beyond 
uste  of  the  generality  of  readen.  llie  "  lives  of  the  I  the  restorative  jpovers  of  the  medical  art.  Previous 
£ngUshIViSti''fonnedainemot«libmraJobiuM>n'tl^  his  dinoltitMNi  be  burned  indiaeriioinatdy  hirge 
life.    It  is  a  work  u  liirli  has  ronlributed  to  immor-  -  •  ■ 

talize  Uk  name,  and  tias  secured  that  rational  esteem 
which  party  or  partiality  could  not  procure,  and  wUcfa 
even  the  injudicHNM  SMI  oI  iimilds  blW  Mt  been 
abl<:  to  lessen. 

From  the  close  of  this  woric  the  malady  that  per- 
•eoited  him  thiou^  lifia  came  upon  htm  with  re- 
doubled fince.  Hit  constitntion  rapidly  deeUned,  and 
the  fabric  of  his  miiid  m  cmuil  to  be  tottering.  The 
contemplation  of  his  approacliing  end  dwelt  con- 
stantly upon  his  mind,  and  the  prospect  of  death  he 
declared  was  terrible.  In  1781  he  lost  his  valuable 
friend  'llirale,  who  appointed  him  executor  with  a 
legacy  of  2CM)/.  "  I  felt,"  he  aaid,  "  almost  the  iMt 
flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon 
that  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  me  but  with  respect  and  benignity."  C)f  his 
departed  friend  he  has  given  a  true  character  in  a 
Latin  epiuph  to  be  Men  m  the  church-yard  of  Slrai» 
tham. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Tbrale  his  visit*  to  Streat- 
bun,  where  he  no  longer  looked  upon  hlnudf  as  a 

welcome  guest,  became  less  and  less  frequent ;  and 
on  the  5tn  of  Ajiril,  17B3,  he  took  his  final  leave  of 
Mrs.  llirale,  to  whom  for  near  twenty  ^ears  be  had 
been  under  tiie  highest  obligationa.  AlhntdlyoQm> 
•pondence  continued,  bowerer,  between  Jobneon  and 
Mrs.Thralc  'iv  itlioat  interruption  till  tlic  taiininer  ful- 
lowing.  when  she  retired  to  Bath,  and  informed  him 
that  siie  was  going  to  dispose  of  heradf  in  marriage 
to  S;|Tnior  Piozzi,  an  Italian  muFic-master.  Jnlin^on 
endeavoured  to  disku.nie  her  from  the  match,  but 
without  effect;  for  her  answer  to  his  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject otmlained  a  vindication  of  her  conduct  and  her 
nune,  an  inhibition  of  Johnson  firom  foiUowiog  her  to 
Bath,  and  a  fare^vell,  concluding,  "till  you  have 

changed  your  opinion  of  let  us  convMse  no 

motvl"  nom  thie  time  the  narrative  of  hie  life  ii 
little  more  than  a  recital  of  the  prcssurcT  of  mclr'.n- 
cboly  and  disease,  and  of  numberless  excursions  taken 
to  calm  his  anxietv  and  soothe  his  apprehensions  of 
the  terrors  of  death,  by  flying  as  it  were  from  himself. 
In  the  beginning  of  1784  he  was  seized  with  a  spas- 
modic a8ihm<i,  which  was  soon  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  dropsy.  From  the  latter  of  these 
comphunie,  however,  he  waa  greatly  relieved  by  a 
course  of  medicine.    Having  e.Yprc^sed  ad' 


mn-^sr'?  nf  jinjifr,  nnd  nmongst  the  rest  two  volumes 
containing  a  lull  and  rno^t  particular  account  of  his 
own  life.  He  expired  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  1785. 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  abbey,  near  the  foot  of  Shaks])eare*s 
monument  and  close  to  the  cotlin  of  his  friend  Gar- 
rick.  Agreeable  to  his  own  request  a  lai||e  blue  flag- 
stooa  WW  placed  over  his  grave,  with  thia  mMriptioB: 

SAMUEL  JOUNKON,  L  L.  O.  ^ 
OSIIT  XIII.  DIB  DBOUISIUCp 

ANNO  nOMTNl 
M,OCC,L.XXXV. 

JBTATIS  WM  IfXXV. 

A  monument  for  Johnson  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Paul,  in  conjunction  with  one  to  the  benevolent 
Howard,  waa  resolved  upon  with  the  approbation  of 
the  denn  and  chapter,  and  cupported  1^  a  noct  to- 
spectable  contribution.  It  was  compli  t.  !  in  1795. 

HB\'ing  no  near  relations,  he  leiC  the  bulk  of  bis 

froperty,  amounting  to  15O0/.,  to  hie  faithful  servant 
'rancis  Bprbcr,  ;vliom  he  lookiNl  upon  as  partiru!?.r!y 
under  his  iJrulttLion,  and  wliuui  he  had  loii^;  Uiiiled 
as  an  humble  frit-nd.  Heapuointed  Sir  Josliua  Rey- 
nolds.  Sir  John  Uawliina^  ana  Sir  William  Scott,  lua 
executore.  Hti  death  atlmeted  the  pvUie  attentkm 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  was  followed  by  an  un- 
precedented accumulation  of  literary  honoura,  in  the 
variooa  forms  of  aermooa,  elegiea,  memoin,  livae, 
essavs,  and  anecdotes. 

Itie  religious,  moral,  political,  and  literary  charac- 
ter of  Johnson  will  be  better  understood  by  the  ac- 
count of  his  life  than  by  any  laboured  and  critical 
comments.  Yet  it  may  not  b«  auperfluons  here  to 
attempt  to  collect  fr  un  iiis  \  lt  J  biographers  into 
one  view  his  moat  prominent  ej^celleocies  and  distin* 
giddiiiw  pecdliaritiee. 

As  a  hterary  chan-rcr  Johnson  has  eminently  dia* 
tinguiabed  himself  as  a  philologist,  a  biographer,  a 
ciiiSe,  n  monlist,  a  novdist,  a  poUtical  writer,  and  a 
poet.  As  a  philologist  we  need  only  to  refer  to  bis 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  as  its  utility  is 
universally  acknowledged,  and  its  popularity  its  best 
eulogium.  The  f^tymologiee,  however,  though  they 
exhimt  leonung  and  judgment,  are  not  in  every  in* 
stance  entitled  to  unqualified  prnife  'ITip  definitions 


lesire  of 

going  to  Italy  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  his  |  exhibit  astonishing  proofs  of  acuteness  of  intellect 

 J — . —  i^r  ■  ,      .  .  ..^  precision  of  laagvage.  His  introducing  his  own 

npiriionp  and  even  prejudices  under  general  defini- 
tions ot  words,  as  Tory,  Whig,  Pension,  Excise,  &c., 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  capricious  and  hu- 
moroua  mdaknnoe.  Mr.  Murahy*  who  haa  given 
a  fair  and  canffid  eatinnte  of  the  literary  character  of 
Johnson,  remarks  that  "  the  dictionary,  though  in 
some  instances  abuse  has  been  loud,  and  in  others 
malice  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  its  fame,  still 
remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of  English  literature." 

As  a  biographer,  his  merit  is  certainly  great.  His 
narmtiw  ia  in  |^eral  vigoroui,  ooiUMCtea,  and  per- 
spieiioiu,and  hia  lefleetiona  nmnerana,  appoeite,  and 
moral  Bnt  it  mvat  be  owned  that  he  neidier  dwdla 
witii  idcMim  Mr 


frimds  not  deenung  his  pension  adequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  erpeneps  incidental  to  the  journey,  apjili- 
cation  was  miidt;  to  the  minister  by  Mr.  Boswell  ami 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  unknown  to  Johnson,  through 
Lord  Chancellor  lliuriow,  for  an  augmentation  of  it 
Ij  tool,  llie  apnfieation  waa  unanMeeafnl,  but  iha 
loid  fhancfllnr  offered  to  let  him  have  500/.  out  of  his 
own  purise,  under  the  appellation  uf  a  loan,  but  with 
the  intention  of  conferring  it  as  a  present.  It  is  also 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  I>r  Brock !f shy,  that  he 
offered  to  contribute  100/.  [ter  anaum  during  his  re- 
eideooe  abroad ;  but  Johnson  declined  die  oner  with 
becoming  gratitude  { indeed  he  was  now  approaching 
faat  to  a  ctata  in  wbidi  money  could  be  no  avaiL 
During  bit  iUneoi  Jdiuaon  cxpericnctd  the  alcndy 
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dotet  of  life  which  oftea^  tbow  tha  fenuine  man 
tb&n  actions  of  greater  importance.  Sometimea  also 
h'n  colonrinpr  receives  a  tinge  from  prejudice,  and  hia 
iudgmeat  is  insensibly  warped  by  the  particularity  of 
Bis  private  opinion. 

A»  a  critic^  he  it  entitled  to  Um  praice  of  being  the 
gieateat  that  onr  nation  bae  prodneed.  Thia  praise 
Ee  has  rnpritrrl  by  his  preface  to  Shakapeare,  ami  the 
detached  pieces  of  criticism  which  appear  among  hiii 
worke  t  bat  bia  eritieal  powers  abine  with  mofeoon- 
cfntmted  radiance  in  the  lives  of  the  poets  Of 
many  passages  in  these  com|>osition8  it  is  not  hyper- 
bolical to  affirm  that  tliey  are  executed  with  all  the 
•kill  and  penetration  of  Aristotle,  and  animated  and 
embellished  with  all  the  fire  of  Longinus.  The  "  Pa- 
ndise  Imsi"  i«  a  poem  wliii  li  the  mind  of  Milton  onlv 
could  have  produced ;  the  chticiam  upon  it  ia  such 
•a  perhaps  the  pen  of  Jobnaon  only  emdd  btve  writ- 
ten. His  estimate  of  Dryrlen  and  Pope  chnlli  nges 
Quintilian's  remarks  upon  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  rivals  the  finest  specimens  of  elegant  composition 
and  critical  acuteness  in  the  English  lan^jruage.  But 
though  Johnson  is  entitled  to  this  high  eulogium, 
yet  in  many  instances  it  is  evident  that  an  affectation 
of  siqgulanty,  or  some  other  principle,  not  immedi- 
ately Ytrible,  frequently  betrays  hua  into  a  dogma- 
tir  il  spirit  of  contradiction  to  received  opinion.  Of 
th)8  there  needs  no  further  proof  than  his  almost  uni- 
-  form  attempt  to  depreciate  the  writers  of  blank  verse, 
and  hi<:  prading  estimate  of  the  admirable  composi- 
tions of  Vnur,  Hammond,  Collins,  Gray,  Sbenstone, 
and  Akenside.  In  hia  judgment  of  theaa  poeu  he 
OMT  be  justlv  accused  of  being  warped  bf  pvajudice, 
and  Teeolntefy  blind  to  merit. 

Ah  a  moralist,  his  pt  rlndic  il  propers  are  distin- 

Euished  from  those  of  other  writers  who  derived  ce- 
brity  from  rimilar  pnblicatione.  He  bai  nddier 
thf*  \v\t  nor  the  graceful  ^se  of  Adrfison,  nor  has  he 
the  humour  and  classic  suavity  ot  (loldsmith.  His 
powers  are  of  a  more  grave,  energetic,  and  dignified 
kind  than  anj  of  his  competitors,  and  if  he  entertains 
ua  leas,  he  instructa  us  more.  He  shows  hiiuMell 
ma.ster  of  all  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind,  able  to 
detect  vice  when  diaguiaed  in  ita  moet  apedous  form, 
and  equally  poeeesi^  of  a  eonoBiTv  to  eiadicate,  or 
aleoitive  to  a.<!8uagc,  the  follies  and  sorrows  of  the 
beait.  But  his  genius  was  only  formed  to  cha^itise 
graver  faults,  which  require  to  be  touched  with  a 
heavier  hand  His  "Rambler"  furnishes  such  an 
assemblage  ul  discourses  on  practical  religion  and 
moral  duty,  of  critical  investigation  and  allegorical 
and  oriental  t»lee»  that  no  nund  can  be  thought  very 
defldent  that  has  by  eonttant  study  and  meditation 
assimilated  to  itself  all  tli;it  iiiny  be  found  there 
Every  po^e  of  "The  Rambler"  shows  a  mind  teoning 
with  daeeieal  alhision and  poetical  imagery;  iPuatra- 
tions  from  other  writers  are  upon  all  occasions  so 
readv,  and  mingle  so  easily  in  his  periods,  that  the 
wfaok)  appt  ars  of  one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

Mr.  Murphy  observes  that "  The  Rambler"  may  be 
considered  as  Johnson's  great  work.  It  was  the  ba- 
nis  of  that  hii(h  reputation  which  went  on  increasing 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  In  this  o^lection  Johnson 
it  the  great  moral  teacher  of  liia  countrymen ;  hii* 
cRsays  form  a  body  of  ethics;  the  observations  mi 
life  and  mannera  are  acute  and  instructive ;  and  the 
papers,  professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote  the  cause 
of  literature.  It  must  however  be  nrknou  lcd^Td  tlint 
a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the  author  s  mind,  and  aii  j 
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the  essays,  except  eight  or  ten,  coming  from  the  same 
fountain-head,  no  wonder  tliat  they  have  theracineaa 
of  the  soil  from  which  they  spmnp^  Of  this  nni- 
formity  Johnson  was  sensible ;  he  uaed  to  say,  that  if 
he  had  joined  a  friend  or  two  who  would  have  been 
able  to  intermtz  papers  of  a  aprightly  torn,  the  col- 
lection  would  have  Men  mora  miaedianaooa,  and  by 
<m   juenea  »ora  agraeaUa  to  the  genanrikj  of 

readers. 

As  a  novelist,  be  displays  in  the  oriental  talea  ia 
"The  Rambler,"  an  unbounded  knowledge  of  men 
and  mannera ;  but  his  great  work  in  this  oepartment 
of  literatnra  ia  bis  "  Rasselas."  None  of  his  writinge 
have  been  so  extensively  diffiised  over  Etm>pe.  Tna 
language  enchants  us  with  harmonv,  the  argumente 
are  acute  and  ingenious,  and  the  reflections  novel  )et 
just,  it  aatoniabea  by  the  sttUimity  of  ita  aentimenta 
and  thefertiUty  of  ita  {Onatrationa,  and  delighta  by  the 
abundinre  and  propriety  of  ita  images  'flic  fund  of 
thinking  which  it  contains  is  such  that  almost  every 
sentence  of  it  may  furnish  a  subject  of  long  medita- 
tion ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  faults,  being  barren  of 
interesting  incidents,  and  destitute  of  originality  or 
distinction  of  characters.  There  ia  little  difference  in 
the  manner  of  thinking  and  reaaoniog  of  the  philoso- 
pher  and  die  female,  of  the  prince  and  the  waiting 
woman. 

As  a  political  writer,  his  productions  are  more  dis- 
tinguished by  enbtlety  of  aisquisition,  poignancy  of 
satire,  and  energy  of  »?tyle,  than  by  truth,  eqnitv,  or 
candour.  In  perusing  his  representations  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  politiod  subjects,  we  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  assent  to  a  proposition  of  fak 
own,  that "  there  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rbetoridaa^ii 
account  cillvjr  of  pooil  or  evil,"  Many  positions  aro 
laid  down  in  admirable  language,  and  in  highly  po- 
shed periods,  which  an  incouistent  widi  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution,  nnd  rrpugnant  to 
the  common  rights  of  manic  i  nd .  In  apology  for  him , 
it  maybe  admitted  that  he  attached  to  Tory  prin- 
riplcs,  and  thnt  most  of  what  he  wrote  on  pohtical 
subjects  was  coufurmable  to  his  real  sentiments.  Mr. 
Murphy  observes  that  "Johnson's  poliiical  iiain- 
phleMf  whatever  was  his  motive  for  wriuiig  them, 
whether  gratitnde  for  his  penskm  or|he  aoliintstioa 

of  men  in  power,  did  not  support  tin"  rn\me  for  which 
tiiev  were  undertaken.  Thev  are  wntten  in  a  style 
trnly  harmonious,  and  with  his  usual  dignity  of  lan- 
guage. When  it  is  said  tViat  he  advanced  positions 
repugnant  to  the  common  nghts  of  mankind,  the  vi- 
rulence of  party  may  ba  anspected.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  in  the  clamour  raised  throoghont  the  king- 
dom Johnson  overheated  his  mind;  but  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  rights  of  mm,  and  he  was  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  Uttleness  of  spirit  that  might  induce 
him  to  advance  what  he  did  not  ihink  and  flnnly 
believe." 

The  style  of  Johnson's  prosaic  writings  has  been 
censniad,  apfdaodad,  and  imitated  to  extremaaaqaiUy 

dangerous  to  the  purity  of  the  English  language.  He 
has  no  doubt  innovated  upon  our  language  by  his 
adoption  of  Latin  derivatives  ;  but  the  ]any;er  from 
his  innovation  would  be  triffiog  if  those  alone  would 
copy  him  who  can  diink  with  equal  preeidon;  fipr 
few  passages  can  be  pointed  out  from  his  \rork'?  in 
which  his  meaning  could  l»e  accurately  expressed  by 
such  words  as  are  in  more  familiar  use.  Hw  can- 
prehension  of  mind  waa  the  mould  for  his  language. 
Had  his  comprehension  been  narrower,  hia  exprea- 
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^iun  ^\'uuI(I  have  been  easier.  And  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  while  he  haa  added  harmony  and  dignity 
to  our  language,  he  hat  nather  violated  it  by  the  in- 
Bertion  of  foreign  idioms,  nor  the  affectation  of  ano- 
maly in  the  construction  of  his  sentences ;  upon  the 
«^ole  it  is  certain  that  hit  vamdB  hm  given  a 
general  elevation  to  the  language  of  his  coimtry.  for 
tome  of  our  best  writers  have  approached  very  near 
to  him. 

Aa  a  poet,  the  merit  of  JohnaoOt  though  conaider- 
tibfo,  yet  fidlt  ahort  of  thst  whidi  hebtt  ffiapkred  in 

tiiose  provinces  of  literature  in  which  we  have  already 
turveyed  him.  Ratiocination  prevailed  in  Johnson 
mora  diao  atnaibility.  He  has  no  daring  sublimities 
nor  gentle  graces,  he  never  ^lows  with  the  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm or  kindlcH  a  sympathetic  emotion  in  the 
bosoms  of  his  readers.  His  poems  are  the  plain  and 
■enaible  efiuaiona  of  a  mind  never  hurried  heyond  it- 
aelf,  to  which  the  um  of  ihyme  adds  no  beauty,  and 
from  which  the  use  of  prose  would  detract  no  force. 
His  versiiication  is  smooth,  flowing.and  unrestrained, 
but  hia  pauies  are  not  tufficiently  varied  to  rescue 
him  from  the  imputation  of  monotony.  He  seems 
never  at  a  loss  for  rhyme,  or  destitute  of  a  proper  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  manner  of  his  verse  appears  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  didactic  or  satiric  poetry,  for 
which  his  powers  were  equally  and  pernaps  alone 
qualified. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  eatimate  of  the  literary  cha- 
ncier of  Jomuon,  obeema  that  hia  English  poetry 

is  such  as  leaves  room  to  think,  if  he  devoted  mmself 
to  the  Muses,  that  he  would  have  been  the  rival  of 
Pope.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  was  "  Lon- 
don," a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Ju- 
venal. The  vices  of  the  metropolis  are  placed  in  the 
room  of  ancient  manners.  The  author  has  heated  his 
mind  with  the  ardour  of  Jnvenal,  and,  having  the 
ddll  to  poliah  hie  nnmben,  he  became  a  sharp  ac- 
cuser of  the  times.  The  "  Vanity  of  Human  "Wishes" 
ia  an  imiution  of  the  tenth  satire  of  the  same  author. 
Though  it  ia  translated  by  Dryden,  Johnwm'a  imita- 
tion approaches  nearpHt  to  the  original. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  of  Johnson's  poetical 
eompontions  the  imitations  of  Juvenal  are  the  best; 
tbejr  m  perhaps  the  noblest  imitations  to  be  found 
in  any  language.  It  has  been  remarked  with  nice 
discrimination,  that  if  Johnson's  imitations  of  Juve- 
nal are  not  so  close  as  those  done  by  Pope  from 
Horace,  they  an  infinitely  more  spirited  and  ener- 
getic. In  1  ope  the  most  peculiar  images  of  Roman 
life  are  adapted  with  singular  address  to  our  own 
toae.  In  Johnson  the  aiadlitude  is  only  in  general 
passages,  suitable  to  every  age  in  which  refinement 
has  degenerated  into  depravity.  We  have  space  but 
for  a  smgle  illustration.  It  is  from  his  imitation  of 
the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  and  will  aerve  to  exhibit 
UapecuJiar  style  of  verrif cation,  whidi »  much  less 
kmnm  than  hit  proae  compoaitiont. 

•*  Let  obterration,  vith  ntmslTe  Ttew. 

Bvmy  msnkind,  from  Chiu  to  Peru ; 
Remark  r»i:h  anxloui  toll,  parh  encer  «lrifi\ 
And  watcli  the  Viusy  jcenca  of  crovi  it.ul  lif^  ; 
Thdiaay  how  hope  and  f^ar,  dpiire  and  hate, 
OVrsprt'ad  with  anaret  the  clouded  inaM  of  fate. 
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EMh  Kift  of  astore.  and  rach  gnee  «f  art* 
With  Mtal  beat  impctaoua  counm  ^em. 
With  fata]  (WMtoMt  elocution  flows. 


Impeachment  stops  thi-  ipeaker';)  {  o^t  rful 
And  re«tle»t  firr  prec  i)'il;ilc<  on  druth. 
Hut  nearer  observe il,  ;  hr  know  inR 
Fall  in  the  general  maaucre  u(  gold ; 
Wtdo-waslMt  MSt  1  that  nets  oncot 
And  crowds  wfth  erimM  th«  reoords  of 


For  gold  hii  aword  the  hirdiag  ruflsa  dnwi. 

For  Kold  the  hireling  judge  dinoiti  the  laws  ■ 
Wealth  beap'd  on  wealth  nor  truth  nor  saftFty  Dtija* 
The  dangers  caihi  r  3i  thi-  trciisurea  rlae. 
Let  histoin,-  ten  whrrr  rnal  kings  command. 
And  dubious  tills'  .-K.iki  s  the  madded  land. 
When  aututei  glean  tlie  refuse  of  the  sword, 
tow  nneb  mon  safe  tte  vibsbI  iImb  the  lord : 


Where  wav'ring  man,  betray'd  by  vent'roua  pride 
~  '    rjr  patlia  wllta 

  phantoms  1 

nmns  faaeted  ills,  or  chases  slry  good. 


To  tread  tha  diMrjr  patha  wUhoiU  a  coide, 
As  IfMch'roua  pbantonu  In  the  mitt  delude. 


Hew  nutely  reason  guides  the  slutthorn  choice, 
Rules  the  oold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  TOice. 
How  nations  sink,  by  diirlio^  ai-hcnics  oppress'd. 
When  veugeanee  lialetia  t«  the  f<K»l's  reqneoL 
Ifm  wiap  williev'17  wish  the  aflUcHn  dart. 


Low  ■icnilu  tb*  Mad  beiiselfc  the  tcoch  of  pow'r. 

And  leares  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 

I'litiiurh'J  his  cottaze,  and  hia  tlaiBben  •onnd. 
Though  con&tcatiun  s  Tultures  horer  round." 

From  the  niunerous,  as  well  as  copious  biographi- 
cal  tributea  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
especially  that  of  Boewell,  few  persoos  have  been 
made  so  well  known  to  the  public  as  our  great  lexi- 
cographer. 

As  a  man.  Dr.  Johnson  waa  in  mind,  aa  in  per> 
son,  powerful  and  rugged,  butlie  wnt  ei^alile  of  acta 

of  benevolence  and  of  substantial  generosity,  which 
do  honour  to  human  nature.    His  strong  prejudicea 
have  been  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  his  admirable  converaatiomd  and  argumentatira 
powers  were  sullied  by  dictatorial  arrogance  and  the 
most  offensive  impatience  of  contradiction—  qualities 
that  wen  unhappily  heightened  by  the  extreme  de- 
ference and  hmah  admiration  with  whid  be  ww 
treated  on  arriving  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation. 
The  effect  waa  more  injurioua  to  himself  than  hia 
bearera,  aa  it  evidently  fbeterad  the  aeeds  of  bigoHy 
and  intolerance  with  which  he  set  out  in  life.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  Dr.  Johnson  stands  very  high,  and  lie 
may  be  regarded,  without  hesitation,  aa  one  ol  the 
most  eminent  of  the  distinguished  wrHera  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    Hiy  works  wcrr.  jniblished  col- 
lectively in  eleven  volumes,  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
by  Sir  JflbnBaiHElna,  in  1787,  and  in  twelve  volumes, 
by  Murphy,  in  17P2.  The  last  edition  of  *'  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson"  was  edited  by  Mr.  Croker,  and  the 
value  of  the  work  may  be  best  shown  by  the  feelings 
of  the  editor  as  exhibited  in  the  preface : — "  With 
respect  to  the  spirit  towards  Dr.  Johnaon  himself  by 
which  the  editor  i»i  actuated,  he  begs  leave  to  say, 
that  he  ftda,  and  has  alwaya  felt  a  sreat,  but  be 
hopec  not «  blind  adnnration  of  Dr.  Johnaon.  For 
his  wTitin^s  he  feels  that  admiration  undivided  and 
uninterrupted."  In  his  personal  conduct  and  conver- 
sation there  may  be  occasionally  something  to  r^ 
pret  and  (though  rarely)  something  to  disapprove,  but 
less,  jwrhaps,  than  there  wotild  be  in  those  of  any 
other  man,  whose  words,  actions,  and  even  thoughtii, 
should  be  exposed  to  public  obaerrMion  ao  nakedly 
as,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances.  Dr. 
Johnson's  have  been.    Having  no  domestic  tics  or 
duties,  the  latter  portion  of  his  Ufe  was,  as  Mrs.  Pi- 
ond  obaervee,  nothing  but  conversation,  and  that 
conversation  was  watched  and  recorded  from  night 
to  night,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  with  zealous  atten- 
tion  and  unceasing  diligence.   No  man,  the  most 
staid  or  the  roost  guarded,  is  always  the  same  in 
health,  in  spirits,  and  opinions.    Human  life  ia  a 
series  of  inconsistencies  ;  and  when  Johnson's  early 
misfortunes,  his  protracted  poverty,  his  strong  paa* 
aiona,  hia  violent  prejudicea,  and,  Sban  aD,  his  men- 
tal iaSatwHim,  an  coniiderad«  it  ii  only  wmdeHnl 
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that  a  portrait  00  Ubatioosljr  minotep  and  so  jpain- 
fi!lly  fnUbful,  does  not  odiUiit  num  cf  Uaniui,  in« 

congnutv,  and  error." 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL,  an  Enjjlish  dmne,  re- 
markable for  bi«  leannng  and  ataadmeat  in  ivffering 
for  the  principles  of  die  nwo\u6m  In  1688.  He  wat 

horn  In  1 149;  and  entering  into  orders  obtained  in 
1670  the  rectory  of  Corringham  in  the  county  of 
Biinar,  which  was  the  only  chttreh-preferment  he 
ever  had.   The  air  of  this  place  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  placed  a  curate  on  tne  spot,  while  he  settled 
at  London.   The  times  irere  turbulenki      dolw  of 
York  declaring  himielf  a  catholic,  hia  sneoession  to 
the  crown  began  to  be  warmly  opposed;  and  Mr 
Johnson,  whu  was-  naturjilly  not  of  a  sulnnissl'.-f  tem- 
per, being  made  chaplain  to  Lord  William  Ru88«l, 
engaged  ne  eectoAafccal  dumpion  for  passive  obe- 
dience, Dr.  Hicks,  in  a  treatise  enlitkrl  "  Julian  the 
Apostate."   He  was  answered  hy  Dr.  Hicks  in  a  work 
intitled  "Jovian."   To  which  ne  pablished  a  reply, 
under  the  title  of  "Julian's  Arts  to  undermine  and 
extirpate  Christianity."    For  this  work  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
copy,  thA  oowt  prosecuted  him  for  wiiting  the  first 
triket,  eondemnect  bim  to  a  fine  of  SOOnMoln,  and  to 
lie  in  prison  until  it  was  paid.    By  uniting  with 
Mr.  Hambden^  who  was  bis  fellow-prisoner,  ne  got 
into  ftttiwr  tnmUes  ;  for  on  the  encampment  of 
the  army  on  Honnslow  heath  in  1686,  he  j)rinted 
and  dispersed  "An  iiiimble  and  Hearty  Address 
to  all  tne  Protestants  in  the  Present  Army;"  for 
this  he  was  sentenced  to  a  ieeond  fine  of  SOO 
marks,  to  be  degraded  from  the  priestfiood,  to  stand 
twice  in  ihv  [illlory,  and  to  be  whipped  from  New- 
gate to  Tyburn.  It  hanpened,  luckily,  that  in  the  de- 
gradation they  omitted  to  stoip  him  of  hw  cassock; 
which  circumstance,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  rendered 
his  degradation  imperfect,  and  afterwards  preserved 
liis  living  to  him.    Intercession  was  made  to  get  the 
whipping  omitted;  but  James  replied,  ''that  since 
Mr.  Johnson  had  the  spirit  of  mart3nrdom,  it  was  fit 
be  should  suffer;"  and  he  bore  it  mth  firmn      an  I 
even  with  alacrity.  On  the  revolatUm  the  parliament 
reaolved  the  praeeedings  againat  bim  to  m  mdl  and 
illegal,  and  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  of- 
fered him  the  rich  deanerv  of  Durham ;  but  this  he 
refused,  as  inadequate  to  nis  services  and  sufferings, 
which  he  thought  merited  a  bi^hoprir  The  truth  was, 
he  was  passionate,  self-opiniateJ,  aiiJ  turbulent;  and 
tiiough  through  Dr.  Ullotson's  means  he  obtained  a 
pension  of  3^.  a-year  with  other  mtification^  he 
remained  dteeontented,  pouring  fotu  all  Ut  tneasi- 
ncss  against  a  standin;.;  irmy  and  the  great  favours 
shown  to  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  1703,and  his  works 
were  afterwards  collected  in  one  volmne  folio. 

JOHNSOV,  SA.NK'Kt.  — 'l^hi-^  If-nmed  American 
was  bom  at  Guiidturd,  (Jonnccucui.  He  entered  the 
college  at  Saybrook  at  about  fourteen  years  of  tgtf 
and  was  graaoated  in  1714.  In  1716  a  college  was 
eetabliflh^  by  the  gcnenl  eonrt  of  die  colony  at 
New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  tutor, 
in  1720  he  became  a  preacher  at  West  Haven.  A 
diort  thne  afterwards  he  became  an  episcopalian, 
and  in  1722  came  to  England  to  obtain  ordination. 
Here  he  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  In  1723  he  retomed  and  seU 
tied  at  Stratford,  where  he  preached  to  about  thirty 
episcopal  famibes  in  the  pmce,  and  about  forty  in 
tteflMi^iboiiringtoinM.  u«iiMti«tMd»b]rtlMp«K 


pie  at  large^  aa  a  schismatic  and  apostate  and  con- 
tinually thwarted,  the  object  being  to  drive  him  from 
the  country.  Tliis  treatment  he  endured  with  pa- 
tience and  finnr  s  In  1743  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford made  him  a  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1754  he  was 
ebosen  preaident  of  the  college  jnet  eetobUihed  at 
New  York,  and  filled  the  office  with  much  credit 
until  1763,  when  be  resigned  and  returned  to  Sirat* 
ford»  where  he  resumed  nis  nastond  fbnctions,  and 
continued  them  till  his  death,  January-  1772.  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  quickness  of  perception,  soundness  of  judg- 
ment, and  benevolence.  While  Bishop  Beriulaj  waa 
residing  in  Rhode  Island,  which  he  did  two  yean 
and  a  half  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  1729,  Dr. 
Johnson  became  acquainted  with  him  and  embraced 
his  theory  4^  idealiam.  Dr.  Jobnaon'a  poblkatiomi 
were  chiefly  controversial. 

JOHNSON,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  classical  scho- 
lar, who  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  be- 
came in  succession  usher  at  several  large  schools. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  of  "Sophocles,"  and 
aa  the  author  ctf  a  "Letter  to  Mr.  Chandler  in  Vindi- 
cation of  a  Fluiage  in  the  Bishop  of  London*!  Second 
Pastoral  Letter.'^ 

JOHNSON,  THOMAS,  an  English  botanist,  who 
waa  bora  at  Sdby  in  Tcnrkshire,  and  became  first 
known  to  the  public  as  the  niithor  of  a  small  work 
entitled  "Iter  in  AgrumCantianum,"  which  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  edition  of  "  Gerard's  Herbal."  He 
waa  sdso  the  author  of  the  "  Mercuiina  Botaniciu.*' 
His  death  took  place  in  1644. 

JOHNSTON,  ARTHT'R  — Tnis  learned  classical 
scholarwas  bom  near  Aberdeen  in  I587tand  educated 
in  the  tmivmity  of  thai  dty.  He  early  studied  me- 
dicine, and  to  improve  himself  in  his  favourite  science 
we  find  that  he  visited  the  principal  foreign  universi- 
ties, of  several  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  at 
last  settled  in  France,  where  he  met  with  great  ap- 
plau.se  a-s  a  l^atin  poet.  lie  lived  there  twenty  years, 
and  hy  two  wives  had  thirteen  children.  At  la.st.  af- 
ter twenty.^our  y^ra'  absence,  be  returned  into  Scot- 
land, aa  aome  mir in  1632,  but  probably  mneh  sooner, 
as  there  is  an  edition  of  liis  "  EjiigTaminata  "  printed 
at  Aberdeen  in  1632,  in  which  he  n  styled  the  king's 
physician. 

It  appears  by  the  counril  bonks  at  Rdinhurf^rh  thnt. 
Dr.  Juhnsiun  had  a  suit  al  law  before  tliat  court  m 
1633.  In  the  year  following,  Charles  I.  went  into 
Scotland,  and  made  biahop  Laud,  then  with  \um,  a 
member  of  the  eonndl ;  and  by  this  accident  it  ia 
probabK'  tlu  acquaintance  bc^an  Itetween  the  doctor 
and  that  prelate,  which  produced  his  "  Psalmorum 
Davidia  Hnphnaii  PoStica."  We  find  that  in  the 
pame  year  the  doctor  printed  a  spcri men  of  his  psalms 
at  lx)ndon,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  lordship,  which 
is  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  bishop  prevailed 
npon  Johnston  to  remove  to  London  from  Scotland, 
and  then  set  him  upon  this  work ;  neither  can  it  be 
doubted  but  after  he  had  seen  this  sample  ho  also 
engaged  him  to  perfect  the  whole,  which  took  him 
up  four  years ;  for  the  first  edition  of  all  the  psalma 
wa.s  published  at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London 
in  the  same  year.  In  1641  Dr.  Johuston  being  at 
Oxford  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  daughters,  who  was 
married  to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  that 

elace,  was  seized  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which, 
edifldiaaimrdaya. 
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lo  1633.  as  already  remaikcd,  publiihed  at 
Aberdeen  "  Epifframniata  Arturi  JohnKtom and  in 
I6:i3  he  translated  Solomon'^  Snni^  into  Latin  elegiac 
v«n«,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  majesty  {  in  1637  he 
edited  the  "  Delidv  Poetanm  Seotieoram/*  to  which 

he  WM  himprlf  a  larijc  contrihutor,  and  which,  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  wo uid  have  done  honour  to  any  country. 
His  psalms  were  reprinted  at  Middleburg  in  1642, 
at  London  in  1657,  at  Amsterdam  in  1706,  at  Edin- 
burgh by  Willlara  I^auder  in  1739,  and  at  last  on 
the  plan  of  the  Delphin  classics  at  London  in  1741, 
at  toe  ejcMnM  of  auditor  Benson,  who  dedicated 
them  to  the  king,  and  prefixed  to  tins  effition  me- 
HwirsofDr  Johnston,  with  the  testimonies  of  various 
leameU  pentoas.  A  laboured  but  partial  and  inju- 
dicious ofHBparison  between  the  two  tranilatioiis  of 
Buchanan  and  .Tohn-^ton  was  printed  the  same  year 
by  Benson  in  Lnghsh,  entitlttd  "  A  Prefatory  Dis- 
course to  Dr.  JohnBton's  Psalms,"  &c.,  and  "  A  Con- 
dueioB  to  it."  Thia  waa  ably  aaewtted  by  the  learned 
Ruddfanaa  in  **Ayittdieatton  of  Mr.  George  Bu- 
chanan's Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  rsa'niH  "  1745. 
Johnston's  translations  of  the  Te  Deum,  Creed, 
Decalogue,  &c.,  were  subjoined  to  the  psalms.  His 
Other  poetical  works  are  his  "Parerga,"  nnd  Vii?? 
*'  Musae  AuUco:,"  or  commendatory  verses  upon  per- 
wme  of  nnk  in  church  and  state  at  that  time.  John- 
aton  is  evidently  entitled  to  very  high  praise  as  a 
Latin  poet.  Benson's  comparison  between  Buchanan 
and  Johnston  w  is  absurd  enough,  but  it  is  not  fair 
that  Johnston  should  suffer  by  hia  editor's  want  of 
teate.  Lord  Woodhomelee  does  not  think  John* 
ston's  attempt  to  emulate  Rnryianan  as  a  translator 
of  the  psalms  greatly  beyond  his  powers;  for  al- 
dioiighftalMBMa  whole,  his  version  is  certa^aly  infe- 
rior, yet  there  are  a  few  of  his  psalms  which  on  com- 
parison will  be  found  to  excel  the  eorregponding  pa- 
vaphrase  of  his  rival. 

JOHNSTON*  JOHN,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who 
WW  bom  at  Sembter  In  Greet  Poland  in  1003,  and 

reri  ivf  d  the  [greater  part  of  his  education  in  his  own 

country ;  but  in  1622  he  came  to  England,  and  from 
ihenee  ba  went  to  Scotland,  uhcre  he  studied  with 

great  diligence  in  the  univrr^ity  of  St.  Andrew's  till 

1625.  He  afterwards  Btudicd  ..t  Leyden  and  Cam- 
bridge.   He  undertook  the  education  of  the  two  sons 

of  tm  count  de  Knrtsbech  and  aoconpanied  them  to 
HoUand.  White  he  redded  with  his  pupils  at  I^y- 

den  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  physic ;  rmd  u  lit  n 

he  came  a  third  time  to  England  the  nme  honour 

was  conferred  on  him  by  the  unimmityef  Ounbridge. 

He  died  in  June  1675,  in  the  eeventy-second  year  of 

his  age.    He  is  known  in  the  literary  world  by  a 

number  of  works  in  the  different  departments  of  na- 
tural history,  particala^  "  lliaumatographia  Natu. 

Talis  in  Classes  Decern  Inviaa,"  **  Historia  Natnralts 

di  Pi-i  Vus  et  Cetis,"  "  Historia  Naturalis  de  Qua- 

drupedibus,"  "  Historia  Naturalis  de  Insectibus," 

**  Historia  Naturalis  de  Avibus,"  "  Syntagma  Den- 

drologicum,"  and  "  Dendrngrraphia."  He  published 

also  some  historical  works  of  considerable  value. 
JOHNSTONE,  BRYCE,a  learned  Scottish  divine, 

who  was  born  at  Amum  in  Dumfriesshire  in  1747. 

He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  theological  work 

entitled  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St. 

John  the  Divine,"  and  also  of  "  A  General  View  of 

the  A|[rien1tore  of  the  County  of  Duinfitiea»«rilh  Ol^ 

nervauons  on  the  Means  of  its  ImpnnraiMDt.''  He 

died  in  1605. 


JAMES. 


JOHNSTONE,  JAMES,  a  derer  physician  and 
physiological  writer,  who  was  bom  at  Annan  in  Scot- 

LtiJ  in  1730  In  1750  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  puhtishing  a  thens  "  De  Aeria  Factitii 
Imperio  inCoriioveHanHaM»,*'which  gained  him  much 

credit  and  some  valuable  friends.  The  following  year 
he  went  to  reside  at  Kidderminster  in  Worcestershire, 
which  at  that  time  and  some  years  afterwards  waa 
subject  to  a  putrid  fever  of  such  peculiar  malignity 
as  to  be  called  the  Kidderminster  fever.  His  name 
first  became  known  by  the  successful  treatment  he 
adopted  for  the  cure  of  this  dreadful  disorder.  In* 
stead  of  bleeding  and  purging,  means  then  in  eosn* 
mon  use,  he  then  recommendLd  bark,  wine,  mineral 
acids,  free  ventilation  of  air,  and  the  atiusion  of  water 
and  \'inegar ;  and  so  prominent  was  hie  success  that 
he  was  immediately  introduceil  Ir-to  cotisult^rable  prac- 
tice. Of  tins  fever,  as  it  appeared  m  1/56,  he  pub- 
lished an  account  in  1758,  which  proves  him  to  be 
the  discoverer  of  the  power  of  mineral  acid  vnpoon 
to  correct  or  destroy  putrid  febrile  eontagion :  he  or- 
derg  fnr  \]u3  purpose  vitriolic  acid  to  be  poure  d  upon 
common  salt  in  a  convenient  vessel  over  a  proper 
heat. 

Tlip  first  sketches  of  Dr.  Johnstone's  physiological 
inquiry  into  ihe  uses  uf  the  ^iiugliona  of  the  nerves 
were  pnUidiedinthe  "  Philosouhical  Transactions.'* 
Thev  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  printed  seps- 
rately.  In  this  inquiry  he  considers  ganglions  ss 
"  little  brains,  subordinate  springs  and  rcservoirH  of 
nervous  power,  the  immediate  sources  of  the  nerves 
ssnt  to  organs  moved  invohmtsrilf,  snddie  diedc  or 
cause  which  hinders  our  volitions  from  extending  to 
them,  in  a  word,  gangUons  limit  the  exercise  of 
the  soul's  auihoritf  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  put 
it  out  of  our  power,  by  a  single  volition,  to  stop  the 
motions  of  the  heart,  and  in  one  capricious  moment 
irrecoverably  to  end  our  lives."    But  his  pbysiolo- 

Scal  researches  did  not  stop  here.  In  a  treatise  wk 
e  Walton  water,  whidi  in  quality  strongly  rseem. 
hies  the  Cheltenham,  he  has  pointed  out  the  jiro- 
bable  functions  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  8ui>j)0b}ng 
them  to  be  wpaim  destined  to  purify,  digest,  and 
animalizc  the  matters  selected  and  aljsorliL'd  by  ihe 
iucLeais  and  other  iymubaucs^  thus  httuig  them  fur 
their  union  with  the  uood  and  llie  nnlritioa  of  tbo 
body. 

At  Kiddeminster  Br.  Jolinstone  continoed  to  net 

in  a  wide  sphere  of  country  practice  till  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  a  physician  fast  rising  into  eminence, 
who  fell  a  martyr  to  humanity  in  attending  the  psi- 
soners  at  Worcester  infected  with  jail-fever;  and  the 
coincidence  of  the  death  of  liis  dear^t  friend,  the 
Rev.  Job  Orion,  induced  him  to  remove  to  Worcee- 
ter,  where  he  continued  to  practise  tall  a  few  dafa 
previous  to  bis  death.  He  had  been  snbfect  to  pul- 
monary complaints  in  his  youth,  which  hud  been 
averted  by  temperance  and  caution.  In  his  later 
vears  they  lecMTed,  and  during  the  sprinff  of  ItOl 
hp  h:u\  bled  himself  rather  too  profusely.  In  his  last 
attack,  which  was  aggravated  by  excessive  £stigue 
and  exertion,  his  weakness  was  such  as  to  forbid  the 
repetition  of  more  than  one  bleeding,  and  his  strength 
gnuluallv  deeaved  leaving  his  intellect  clear  and  ud« 
impaired,  and  he  expired  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  1803, 
after  a  short  and  in  no  wise  painful  struggle,  having 
sat  u  p  and  conversed  with  h»  baaSij,  till  widiin  a  fcv 
hours  of  the  awful  chst^  cheerful,  patiBO^  and 
resigned. 
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JOHNSTONE.  JOHN- 

JOHN8T0NB,  JOHN*  a  tdsiiled  coolie  actor, 
who  was  born  at  Kilkenny  in  1749-  He  made  hit 
first  appearaoce  oil  the  atage  at  Dublin  in  the  opera 
of  "  Uonel  and  Clarissa."  He  afteiWBnls  removed 
to  London  and  played  for  aevnai  Muons  at  Ck»v«nt 
Garden  theatre,  lliere  he  deroted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Irish  characters  ,  in  the  representation  c  f 'A  hich 
he  succeeded  beyond  most  if  not  all  hia  contem- 
ponrict.  Htdowsda Aealriedcaraeriifflialf fteen- 
tury  by  the  itcrformancc  of  the  part  of  Dennis  Brol- 
gruddery  at  C!ovent  Garden  Uieatre  in  1820,  and  his 
death  took  place  cm  the  -27th  of  DecembcT,  18M. 

JOMKLLI,  NICOLO,  n  rcltbrritpfl  composer  and 
musician,  who  was  bom  in  i  7 1  i  at  A\  cr8a  in  the  Nea- 
poUtan  dominions.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
iwodoced  his  £rtt  opera  entitled  "  L'Enore  Amoroso*" 
whidi  «u  performed  whh  very  great  ippkttw  at  the 
Florentine  theatre  in  Najilc^.  He  aftenvnrd^^  went 
to  Bologna*  where  he  remained  till  1746,  when  he  re- 
timed la  Rome  and  composed  "  Didone,"  which  had 
great  success,  llie  Italians  declared  that  they  had 
never  heard  more  beautiful  airs,  accompaniments 
better  adapted  to  the  words,  richer  or  purer  harmony, 
or  a  more  correct  and  elegant  style,  which  was  ma- 
jesttc  without  inflation,  grand  without  inequality, 
and  alAa.  s  full  of  sentiment  and  melody,  llicse 
praises,  which  were  repeated  by  all  the  journalists  of 
tlM  day*  reached  Naples,  and  the  cottntrYmen  of  Jo- 
xnelH  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  return  nnd 
allow  them  in  their  turn  the)  pleasure  of  applauding 
bat  iroriM.  Ho  imliiillf  aeeedod  to  their  request, 
and  composed  Ut  open  of  *'  Pwf"*/'  whicb  had 
great  success. 

Venice  had  not  yet  eeen  the  new  composer  \^  hosr 
£ame  was  spread  tnroqghont  Italy*  and  Jomelli  felt 
that  the  nuftago  of  the  Venotiana  vaa  necessary  to 
fill  the  meaaure  of  his  reputation.    He  therefore  in 
compUauce  with  their  wishes  proceeded  to  \  enice, 
where  hia  opeia  of  "  Marapa"  csnaed  mdi  delight 
that  the  government  appomted  him  master  of  the 
consen'atory  fur  girls.    Here  he  compti«ed  a  "  Lau- 
date"  for  two  choirs  of  eight  voices,  which  excited  the 
ffieataat  admiration.  In  L74S  Jomdli  retunied  to 
Naplea  and  gave  "Erio."  Ibedled  to  Room  in  the 
following  year,  he  composed  "  Arta8erse,",80me  "  In- 
termezzi, and  the  oraU)no  of  "  La  Pusione,"  at  the 
request  of  hit  patron.  Cardinal  York.  Jomelli  had 
by  this  time  obtained  in  Italy  all  the  laurels  she  could 
bestow;  in  1749  therefore  he  repaired  to  Vienna,  to 
diaplay  his  genius  in  a  court  where  Metastasio  was 
the  poet.  Jqmattl  ioiagined  that  if  he  had  pleased  at 
Naplea,  whoae  idiool  abounds  with  great  masters,  at 
Borne  where  taste  is  so  refined,  and  at  "Wnice  where 
liad  existed  the  gruUest  abilities  which  can  howmr 
liannoay*  ha  ahould  aueeeed  hi  obtuiiiiif  die  aame 
advantapje  at  Vienna,  and  above  all  in  meriting  the 
{riendahip  of  Metastasio  and  becoming  his  composer. 
Ho  WM  not  deceived.    On  his  arriving  in  tint  capi- 
tal he  produced  "  Achille  in  Sdro,"  which  was  equally 
well  received  by  the  court  and  the  city.    From  this 
moment  the  most  sincere  and  lasting  friendship  was 
conoluded  between  the  greateet  lyric  poet  and  the 
gnntoat  uniririan  of  Ituy.  Mataatasio  ftk  at  onea 
that  Jomelli  was  the  composer  best  adajitpd  to  set 
his  verses.   After  remaining  nearly  two  years  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  wluch  was  rendered  particularly  bril- 
liant by  the  presence  of  Maria  Theresa,  cquall}-  cclc- 
br^^  as  a  sovereign  and  for  her  love  of  the  arts, 
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returned  to  Rome,  where,  on  the  vacancy  of  Aa  flm 

of  chapel-inastcr  of  the  church  of  St  rctrr,  he  waa 
electeci  to  that  office,  and  from  the  year  i760  mUil 
1753  composed  much  saoad  nnnie  for  his  diair. 

llie  reputation  of  thia  eomp<>Rer  extended  on  ovary 
side ;  his  abilities  had  never  appeared  so  hrilliant  aa 
on  his  third  stay  at  Rome  He  was  now  again  en- 
gaged in  Germany,  and  that  country  and  Ital^  ap- 
pear to  htm  amtuoaaly  dispotad  hn  comporitionai 
The  duke  of  Wurtemburg^,  nnc  of  the  greatest  mu- 
sical connoisseurs  of  his  day,  bemg  anxioutt  la  pos- 
sess as  chapel-majiter  htm  who  had  during  two  years 
enchanted  Austria,  made  very  liberal  offers  to  Jomelli, 
who  accepted  them,  and  dunog  the  fifteen  years  that 
he  resideu  at  that  court  he  composed  his  finest  operas. 
Wa  have  yet  to  apeak  of  hi*  aacred  ransic.  He 
waa  naturally  excHed  to  attempt  this  style  at  Rome, 
where  it  is  esperially  cultivated  and  re\\  arded,  and 
where  his  public  situation  called  for  sacred  composi- 
tion. On  his  third  residence  m  that  city  he  ttm> 
poRpd  about  thirty  works,  and  amongst  others  a 
"  Hymn  for  the  l-'east  of  the  Apoittlet,"  which  is  still 
ran^  evoy  jaar  ontfaofMthwsof  StPMNrndSc. 

In  1768  Jomelli  returned  to  his  beloved  natfva 
country  after  a  long  absence,  not  foreseeing  a  dis- 
grace which  was  destined  to  embitter  the  rest  of  his 
hitherto  happy  Uf^  and  which  he  had  naver  belbra 
undergone.  X)n  his  arrival  at  Naplei^  he  rompn<iefl 
"  Armida"  for  the  theatre  of  San  Citrlos,  which  waa 
enthusiaBtically  applauded.  In  1770  he  wrote  "  Da* 
mofoonte;"  thia  unfortunately  gave  less  pleasaa^ 
and  hoping  to  be  more  successful  he  gave  in  1773 
"  Ifl^enla,"  ivhich  was  ill  sung  :tnd  fnilcr],  Jomelli 
was  so  affected  by  thia  misfortune  that  he  luul  a  pa- 
ralytic atraka.  uunadmtely  on  his  recovery  ho  con- 

posed  a  bcautiftil  cantata  on  the  birth-dny  of  a  prinre 
of  > a] ties.  This  was  soon  followed  by  his  last  and 
r e a t e  s t  work,  the  sublime  "  Miserere"  for  two  voices ; 
for  which  his  fricnr),  the  poet  Mattei,  TSTOtc  Italian 
words,  and  which  is  sung  wherever  good  iiiu&ic  la 
known  and  cultivated. 

JomaUidiedatNapleaintha  vaar  1774.  Hkob- 
seqdea  were  pohfiely  cdiAyrBted  oy  all  tfw  gwwidana 

of  that  city.  A  mar's  for  two  choirs  was  perfonned, 
expressly  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Sabbatini. 

JONAS,  ARN6RIH*  a  laurnd  islandic  writer, 
hi<^tnri?tn,  and  antiqtiary.  His  work?  relate  prinri- 
paily  to  Iceland,  among  them  wc  may  particularly 
mention  hia  **Jltavia  Comnentarius  oe  lalandi^ 
quo  scriptonun  variomm  errores  detcgnntmr  ae  ono- 
rundaro  convi^s  in  Islandos  occumintur."  He  died 
in  1640,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  liin  age 

J ONAS*  CARL,  a  celebrated  comooser  and  pianist, 
who  wat  horn  at  Bariin  in  1770,  ana  was  so  fbrtonata 
as  to  be  patronised  in  hi?:  yotith  by  the  princess  Ame- 
lia of  Prussia,  who  procured  him  mstructioOB  on  the 
piano  and  in  comiMMition  from  the  celebrated  Fasch. 
After  the  death  of  his  patroness,  the  king  of  Prussia 
interested  himself  for  young  Jonas  and  sent  him  to 
the  university  of  Halk,  from  v.hirh  town  in  17[}.]  he 
mibltshed  hia  work  entitled  "  Arietta  pour  le  Piano 
Forta  avao  qtSmu  Variationea,''  wfaieh  eompoaitkm 
was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  German  critics. 

JONAS,  GRIFFITH,  a  misceUaneous  writer,  wiw 
was  bom  in  1721.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  works,  in  addition  to  which  he  edited 
the  "  London  Chronicle,"  and  was  coadjutor  with 

Dr.Mnonmliio^litaMirMwHin^''  aiid  wilii 
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Smoltef  antl  Goldsmith  in  the  "  British  Magazine." 
U»  was  al^  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
■mall  books  for  children.   He  died  in  1786. 

JONES,  EDWARD,  n  Welsh  i>oet,  who  pnjnywl 
the  honour  of  beins  bard  to  George  the  Fourth  while 
prince  of  Wales.  He  was  principallv  distinguished 
liDc  hU  pwfbrmaDc*  cm  this  banu  whi^ 
mA  at  bdng  the  atttitor  of  Mtuical  aad  Pootiad 
Helics  of  the  WAsh.  Bards,"  I'csiiles  other  WVlk*  of 
considerable  merit.  He  died  in  1S21. 
.  JONB8,  HBNRY,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some 
eminence,  who  w^s  a  native  of  Drogheda  in  Ireland. 
,He  was  waraaly  pairanised  by  many  of  his  country- 
jnen,  but  his  want  of  economy  and  good  fMrtndi^ 
finally  involved  him  in  ruin,  and  he  died  in  great 
distress  in  April  1770.  His  principal  work  was  his 
tragedy  of  the  "  Earl  of  Easex." 

JQNES,  INIGO.— Thia  celebrated  arcbit«ct  wis 
born  in  tile  year  1S7S,  in  die  ndrtboiirliued  of  St 
Paul'H,  Ixjnaon,  of  wliirh  city  his  father  was  a  citisen. 
At  aaearly  age  he  put  his  sun  apprentice  to  a  joiner, 
a  buaineae  that  requires  some  skill  in  drawing,  and 
in  that  respect  suited  well  with  his  inclination,  which 
naturally  led  him  to  the  art  of  designing.  He  di.s- 
tint^uished  hiniself  early  by  his  skill  in  landscape 
ptuotingy  which  reeommendfid  him  to  the  favour  of 
lirafiem  eeil  of  Fniriirolni,  at  wboaa  expenee  lie 
travelled  over  Italy  and  various  parts  of  Eurofir 

The  improvements  he  made  abroad  gave  such  an 
•dat  to  hii  Mputation,  that  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmarl'T,  sent  for  him  from  NVnice,  which  was  the 
chief  piace  of  his  residence,  and  made  hmi  his  archi- 
tect-general. He  had  been  some  time  possessed  of 
thie  noat  when  that  prince,  wlioae  aiatsr  Ajone  had 
marned  King  James  I.,  tnade  a  vint  to  England; 
This  wa.s  in  1606,  and  Inigo  Jones  being  desirou.s  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  toolc  that  opportunity 
of  eonung  home  in  the  train  of  his  Danish  mi^sty. 
ITie  magnificence  of  King  James's  reicrn,  in  dress, 
buildings,  iscc,  is  frecjuently  spoken  of  by  i!j]ghsh  his- 
torians. This  laxt  fiirni^ed  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  ezemtinx  hie  talents ;  the  queen  appointed  him 
anSiiteet,  and  not  hmg  after  he  was  taken  in  the  same 
cli;irRcter  into  the  hlti'Icc  ofPrinct'  H-?nr}',  am!  slioiEly 
after  the  king  gave  him  the  reversion  of  the  place  of 
surveyor-general  of  lua  m^esty'e  worice. 

In  the  interim,  his  master  Prinr?  Hpnry  dving  in 
1612,  he  made  a  second  visit  to  luiy,  and  contmued 
w)me  years  there  improving  himself  in  his  favourite 
art.  On  his  return  be  found  that  the  office  of  his 
majestjr's  worics  having  in  the  time  of  his  pradeces- 
eor  contrat  IliI  ;<  d  lit  (if  s[\  (  rnJ  thousand  pounds, 
the  priry-council  seat  for  Inigo  Jones  to  give  hta 
opialon  what  course  might  be  talteii  to  eaee  liit 
majesty  of  it,  the  exchequer  being  emptv.  ^f  r  Jon  r 
considering  well  the  exigency,  not  only  voluntarily 
offered  to  serve  without  receiving  one  penny  of  the 

trofits  of  his  office  until  the  debt  was  fully  discharged, 
ut  8l«o  persuaded  his  fellow-ofhcers,  the  comptroller 
and  payn^  Lvter,  to  do  the  same,  by  which  meWM  the 
whole  amara  were  absolutely  cleared. 

la  1690  he  was  appomteJ  one  of  the  eommieaioiieni 
for  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  Lnri  lon  T 'jinn 
the  death  of  King  James  he  was  continued  in  his 
{wat  by  King  Charles  I.  He  had  furnished  the  de> 
signs  for  thepalace  of  Whitehall  in  his  former  tnaster** 
time,  and  that  part  of  it,  the  bau(|ucting-houBe,  was 
now  carried  into  execution.  It  was  designed  for 
r*^*pf '"Ti  ^  fmign jmhaiamiitra,  and  tiw  foihng  1 
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was  pnintec!  some  years  after  hy  Rubens ;  an<l  in  Jiinr 
1633  an  order  was  issued  requiring  him  to  re- 
pair SL  Bud's,  and  the  work  was  begun  soon  after 
at  the  east  end,  the  first  stone  being  laid  by  Dr.  Laud, 
then  bishop  of  London,  and  the  south  by  Inigo  Jones. 

While  he  was  raising  these  noble  monuments  of 
his  £euim  as  an  ardiiteet,  he  gave  no  laaa  proofs  of 
his  genint  in  ^  nacbinery  employed  in  masquer 
and  intr  rlii  les,  which  entertainments  were  much 
practised  in  his  time.  Several  of  these  representa- 
tione  are  still  extant  in  the  works  of  Chapman,  Da- 
venantf ,  Daniel,  and  particularly  Ben  Jonson.  'ITie 
subject  was  chosen  bv  the  poet,  and  the  speeches 
and  songs  were  also  «t  U«  own  composing ;  but  the 
invention  of  the  scenes,  ornaments,  and  dresses  of 
the  figures,  was  the  contrivance  of  Inigo  Jones ;  he 
acted  in  concert  with  Ben  Jonson  for  a  while,  but  about 
the  year  1614  a  ouarrel  took  place  between  them, 
wbleb  movolted  Jonson  to  ndicnie  bit  


under  the  character  of  LanthemLenthcr'headahobby- 
horse-seller,  in  his  comedy  of  '*  Bartholomew-fair." 
And  the  rupture  seema  not  to  haio  «nd«tl  but  wHIi 
Jonson's  death;  a  few  years  before  which  in  1635, 
he  wrote  a  most  \'irulent  satire,  which  he  called  "  An 
Expostulation  \vit.h  Irii|^o  Jones,"  and  afterwards, 
"  An  Epigram  to  aFriend«"  andalso  a  third,  inscribed 
to  "  Inigo,  Marquis  Wonld-be.** 

His  rough  treatment  of  Jones  was  nnt  approved 
of  aioourt,  which  we  learn  from  the  following  passago 
in  a  letter  from  James  Bovdl  to  Jonson : — "  I  heard 
yon  censured  iRtely  at  conrt  (my  he),  that  you  have 
lighted  too  foul  upon  Sir  inigo,  and  that  you  write 
with  a  porcupine's  quill  dipped  in  too  much  gaU. 
Excuse  me  pat  I  am  ao  free  with  yon  j  it  is  beeauao 
I  am  yoors  in  no  eonmon  way  of  frieadihip.''  But 
Jonson  not  attending  properly  to  bis  friend's  hint, 
Howell  ^vrote  him  th^  following  letter  upon  the  same 
subject : — 

"Father  Ben, 

"  The  fangs  of  a  bear  and  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar 
do  not  bite  worse  and  make  a  deeper  gadh  than  a 
goose-quill  sometimes ;  no,  not  the  badger  himself, 
who  is  said  to  be  so  tenacious  of  his  iSte  that  ha 
will  not  give  over  his  hold  till  he  feels  Ins  teeth 
meet  and  his  bones  crack.  Your  quiU  hath  proved 
eo  to  Mr.  Inigo  Jones  1  bnt  lbs  pen  wherewim  yon 
have  so  gashed  him,  it  seemB,  was  madr  mthrr  of  n 
porcupine  than  a  ^ooite-quill,  it  is  so  keen  and  hrco. 

"  AmtBTf  tftet,  mtuba,  pomiios  et  rtgna  gubtrmmd. 
"The  goose,  the  bee,  ana  the  calf,  (meaning  wax. 
parchment,  and  pen),  rule  the  world  but  of  the 
three,  the  pen  is  most  predomlnLint.  I  know  you 
have  a  commanding  one,  but  jou  must  not  let  it 
tyiannisointiiemaBneryoa  have  done latdf.  Soma 
pive  ont  there  was  hair  in  it,  or  that  your  ink  was 
too  thick  with  gall,  else  it  would  not  have  so  bespat- 
tered and  elnken  Uie  reputation  of  a  royal  arebitaeti 
for  repiitatinn,  rou  knon',  is  like  a  f  ur  structure, 
long  a-ruaring,  but  quicicly  luineti.  If  your  spirit 
will  not  let  you  retract,  yet  you  should  do  well  to 
lepraes  anv  more  eopiee  of  the  satire:  for  to  deal 
plainly  withyou.  von  nave  loet  some  ground  at  cmirt 
ny  it ;  and,  as  I  hear  from  a  good  hand,  the  king, 
who  hath  so  great  a  judgment  in  poetry  (as  in  all 
otber  things  else),  is  not  pleased  tlianwlth.  Dia* 
peosa  wtk  tbis  fteedcmi  of 

'*  Your  respectful  eon  and  servitor, 

"J.  H.- 
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JoNon  at  lengA  paid  ao  imuih  attontioD  to  bit 

friend  Hnwr!','s  advirc,  that  he  entirely  suimressed 
the  satire  against  luigo  above  referred  to.  However 
it  has  been  since  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  the 
late  Mr.  Tertuc  the  eng^raver,  and  is  inserted  in  the 
edition  of  Ben  Juiison's  works  published  in  1756. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Jones  received  great  en- 
coungemeni  iiroia  the  court,  so  that  he  acquired  a 
liandsonie  forloae.  But  it  was  nraeh  Impwnd  by 
the  losses  which  he  suffered  in  cnn'^rqTtpnrp  of  his 
loyalty  ;  for  as  he  had  a  share  in  his  royal  master's 
prosperity,  so  had  he  also  in  lua  misfortunes.  Upon 
the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament  inXoveraber  l64n 
he  was  called  before  the  house  of  peers,  on  a  com- 

Slaint  exhibited  against  him  by  the  parishioners  of 
t.  Gnuorfa  in  London  for  damagea  done  to  that 
chtnvhm  repairing  St' IVml'teatheara].  Hieehtirefa 
being  old,  and  standing  very  near  tlir  cathedral,  was 
thought  to  be  a  blemish  to  it,  and  therefore  was  taken 
down,  pursuant  to  the  king's  direction  and  orders  of 
the  council  in  1639,  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
surveyor  was  chiefly  concerned.  But,  in  answer  to 
the  complaint,  he  pleaded  the  general  issue ;  and 
when  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral  ceased  in  1642, 
some  part  of  the  materials  remaining,  were  by  order 
of  the  house  of  lords  delivered  to  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Gregory's  towards  the  rebuilding  of  their  church. 
Tina  pweeution  put  Inigo  to  a  eomndeimble  expense, 
and  as  he  was  both  a  royalist  and  a  catholic,  in  1^46 
he  paid  545/.  for  his  delinquency  and  sequestration. 
Ann  Mr.  Walpole  informs  us,  that  he,  and  Stone  the 
!?tatnary  and  architect,  buried  their  joint  stock  of 
ready  mnney  in  Scotland  Yard;  but  an  order  being 
publiKhed  to  encourage  the  informers  of  such  con- 
cealments, and  nersons  being  privy  to  the  spot  where 
the  money  waa  nid,  it  was  taken  np  and  reoioried  in 
Lambeth  Marsh. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  he  was  con- 
tinned  in  his  post  by  that  monarch.  Hut  it  was  only 
an  empty  title  at  that  time,  nor  did  Jones  live  lonir 
enough  to  make  it  any  better.  Grief,  mi.sfortunes,  and 
age,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Somerset  lluu.^  on  the 
aiat  of  July,  1661,  and  on  the  a6th  of  the  eame 
month  he  was  boiied  in  the  church  of  St.  Bennet's, 
Paul's  wharf,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  which  waa  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London. 
Inigo  Jones  was  not  only  the  gn^atest  architect  in 
England,  hut  the  most  eminent  in  his  profession  at 
that  time  in  Europe.  Among  the  works  of  this 
great  ma.ster  are  toe  following; — the  banqueting 
house,  Whitehall,  already  mentioned;  the  new  build- 
ings fronting  the  gardens  at  Somerset  House ;  and 
the  church  and  piazxa  of  Covent  Garden.  These 
bnve  been  much  admired  by  the  connoisseurs  in 
nrchitecture ;  and  in  particular  it'liaa  been  said 
the  church,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  at 
the  same  time  roost  perfect  pieces  of  architecture 
that  art  can  produce.  Horace  Walpole  waa,  however, 
of  a  different  opinion.  He  says,  "The  arcade  of 
Covent  Garden  and  the  church  are  two  structures 
of  which  I  want  taste  to  see  the  beauties.  In  the 
arcaide  there  is  nothing  remarkable ;  the  pilasters  are 
as  <mnt  and  homely  stripes  as  any  plastoer  would 
make;  and  the  barn-roof  ovrr  the  portico  of  the 
church  strikes  my  eyes  with  as  httle  idea  of  digni^ 
or  beauties  as  it  eould  do  if  it  eovanid  nothing  but 
a  bam." 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  originally  laid  out  by  the 
mHterljr  hmd  of  Inigo  Jonei^  ana  it  is  said  that 


the  aidea  of  it  an  the  enet  maaanra  of  tha  mit 

pyramid  of  Egypt.  It  waa  intended  to  have  heen 
built  all  in  the  same  style,  but  there  were  not  at 
the  time  a  sufficient  number  of  people  of  taste  toae* 

complish  so  great  a  work. 

The  gmrden  front  of  Wilton  House,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  and  also  some  oiSier  pi^rts  df  that 
noble  edifice;  the  queen'a  house  at  Greenwich i 
the  Grange  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  tiw  eail  of 
Norlhington  ;  ra^lnoT)Ury,in  Hertford  shire,  nnrl  (Jun- 
nersbuiy,  near  Brentioru,  were  also  designed  by  huo. 

JON^,  JOHN,  an  American  physician,  was 
bom  Ht  T  ontr  Island  in  17^9.  After  receiving  his 
education  at  a  private  school  in  tiie  cuy  of  New 
York,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
afterwards  visited  Europe,  to  improve  hi*  profsa- 
nonal  knowledge.  He  omained  the  dtgne  6f ioetor 
of  medicine  from  the  university  of  Kh(  ims,  and, 
having  subsequently  spent  some  tune  at  Leyden, 
condoded  hw  mediod  tour  by  a  visit  to  Edinburgh. 
Returning  to  America,  Dr.  Jones  settled  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  speedUy  introduced  to  an  extensive 
practice,  and  acquired  particular  reputation  as  an 
operator.  When  medical  schools  were  instituted  in 
the  college  of  New  York,  Dr.  Jones  was  appointed 
professor  of  surgery,  upon  which  branch  he  dehvered 
several  courses  oi  lectures,  difi^sing  a  taste  for  it 
among  the  stodenta,  and  raphining  improvements 
as  practised  in  Europe,  of  which  the  American 
faculty  were  hitherto  ignorant.  Having  for  a  cou- 
sideraole  time  been  afflicted  with  the  asthmSt  ho 
embarked  for  Ix)ndon,  where  lie  ca^eiiencad  aoiiqo 
alleviation  of  his  complaint. 

In  the  year  1775  Dr.  Jones  pubHshcd  his  "Plain 
Remarks  upon  Wounds  and  Fractures,"  a  iraik 
paitienlarly  usefid  to  the  cenntr);  at  that  period. 
Many  persons  had  been  of  necessity  chosen  tj>  act 
as  surgeons  in  the  continental  army,  who  were  igno« 
rant  of  the  recent  improvements  m  the  profession, 
;ind  found  in  this  work  a  valuable  assistant.  When 
the  llntish  troops  took  possession  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Jones,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  pro- 
tection from  the  royal  commander,  retired  into  the 
country,  rehnquishing  his  hicrative  pvaedoe  in  die 
city.  He  was  soon  aft'  r  rhosen  to  a  seat  in  tto 
senate  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  army.  The  hardships  of 
a  military  life  injured  his  delicate  health,  and  obliged 
him  to  abandon  the  senice  tor  his  private  practice. 
Having  Bxed  his  permanent  residence  at  Philadelphia, 
he  was  elected  in  17S0,  one  of  the  phynaiMia  of  the 
Pennsylvania  hospital.  Upon  the  instttotion  of  tiia 
college  of  physicians  of  Philadelphia  in  1787,  Dr, 
Jones  was  elected  vice-wesidenty  and  contributed 
to  the  fiiat  Tohnae  of  italVanaactiona  an  interesting 
paper  on  Anthrax.  He  was  thr  intiniate  friend 
and  physician  of  Dr>  Franklin,  whiiiu  iie  attended  in 
his  last  illness,  and  pidilished  a  brief  account  of  bio 
death.  In  1790  he  attended  General  Washington, 
then  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  when 
ver>'  ill  at  New  York.  When  the  seal  of  the  federal 
government  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  the  pre- 
sident apptnnted  Dr.  Jones  physician  to  ms  femily. 
In  June  1791  he  contracted  a  fever,  which,  nrldcd  to 
his  previous  disorder,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the 
23nt  of  thai  nMnth,  in  the  aixtf^third  y^ar  of  Ua 
age. 

JONES,  JOHN,  LL.  D.,  a  learned  unitarian  di. 
vini,  who  wasborninCiMnMithenahin^  b«t  adiuited 
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at  Uu  difltentinf  college.  Hackney.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Plymouth  Dock,  and  eubeequently  held 
a  nmilar  ntwtioii  la  pastor  of  a  wiiuhan  congro- 
gali«m  at  Hallfiue  In  Yotfcdnre.  Ha  lunrarer  naUy 

took  up  his  residence  in  I>ondon,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  writing  and  jirivate  tuition.  He  diea  in 
January  1827-  Among  his  numerous  publications 
are  his  " Ecclesiastical  Researches,"  his  "Illustra- 
tions of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  Circum- 
stances peculiar  to  our  Lord  and  his  Evangelists 
and  a  Greek  and  Latin  gcanunar*  boidea  aereial 
otiier  vdnabla  wvAa  on  uieology,  and  aeveral  on 
education. 

JONES,  JOHN  PAUL.— Few  naval  commanders 
have  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  celebrity  than  this 
rencfrarir,  whn  wns  Ixim  at  Arbingland,  in  Scotland, 
on  ilie  oih  of  July,  1747>  His  father  was  a  gar- 
dener, whose  name  was  Paul,  but  the  son  assumed 
that  (Uf  Jonea  in  anbaequent  life,  for  what  reason  is 
not  known.  Yonng  Paul  early  evinced  a  decided 
predilection  fur  tlic  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
waa  bound  apprentice  to  a  respectable  merchant  of 
VUtdiaven,  in  the  American  trade.  His  first  voyage 
was  to  America,  where  his  elder  brother  was  estab- 
lished as  a  planter.  He  was  then  engaged  for  some 
tine  in  the  slave-trade,  but  quitted  it  mdtigQatf  and 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1768,  aa  paasenger  in  a 
vessel,  the  captain  and  mate  of  which  died  on  the 
p a  :ib;t>.  Jones  assumed  the  command  at  the  re- 
quest of  those  on  board,  and  brought  the  veaael  safe 
mto  port.  For  diie  aerviee  he  waa  appointed  by  iIm 
owners  master  and  supercargo.  While  in  comrnand 
of  this  vessel,  he  punished  a  sailor  who  afterwards 
died  of  a  fever  at  the  iaiand  of  Tobago,  a  circum- 
stance which  gave  rise  to  an  accusation  against  Jones 
of  having  caused  his  death  by  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  upon  him,  but  this  has  been  completely 
refuted.  Jones  waa  afterwards  in  command  of  the 
Betsy  of  London,  and  remained  aome  time  in  tiie 
We^i  Tnriics,  engaged  in  rommercial  pursuits  and 
speculaUuHS,  by  wliirh  it  is  said  he  realized  a  hand- 
•ome  fortune.  In  1  7 7 3  he  was  residing  in  Virginia, 
arranging  the  affairs  of  his  brother,  who  died  intes- 
tate and  childless,  and  about  this  time  took  the  name 
of  Jones.  In  Virginia  he  continued  to  live  until  the 
commencement  of  the  etnigsle  between  tlw  eoloniea 
and  mother  eonntry.  He  offered  Ine  aervicea  to  the 
former,  and  v,  lo  appointed  first  of  the  first  lieute- 
nants, and  designated  to  the  Alfred,  on  board  of 
which  ship,  to  use  his  own  langoage  in  one  of  his 
letter",  "  n?  had  tlic  hnnotir  to  hoi«t  with  his  own 
bauds  the  flag  of  freedom  the  first  time  it  was  dis- 

Jlayed  on  the  Delaware."  Soon  after  this  we  find 
onee  in  command  of  the  ProTidence»  cnuaing  from 
the  Bermndaa  to  tiie  Gvt  of  Oaneo,  and  making 
sixteen  prizes  in  little  more  than  six  weeks. 

In  May  1777  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  France, 
where  the  American  commissioners.  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Lee,  wcrf  directed  to  invent  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  nne  silup  as  a  reward  of  his  signal  ser- 
vieea.  On  his  arrival  in  France  he  waa  Imnodiatcly 
summoned  to  Paris  by  the  commissioners.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  summons  was  to  concert  a  plan  of  ope. 
rations  for  the  force  preparing  to  act  against  the 
firitiah  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  coast  of 
America.  Hiis  plan,  though  untoward  delays  and 
accidents  prevented  its  immf  (!i,itr  snrres>»,  uasafter- 
wards  openly  claimed  by  Jones  as  his  own,  without 

ackiHnmd!guig  tlm  wmnmet  m  jimicipitkiii  of  die 


American  commissioneis  or  the  French  ministry. 
The  Ranger  was  then  placed  under  his  orders,  with 
discretion  to  cruise  where  he  pleased,  with  this  re- 
section, however,  that  he  waa  not  to  fetnm  to 

France  immediately  after  making  attempts  upon  tho 
coast  of  England,  as  the  French  government  had  not 
yet  declarea  itself  openly  as  the  ally  of  the  United 
States.  In  April  \71^  he  -mailed  on  acruise,during 
which  he  laid  open  tiie  weakness  of  the  British  coast. 
With  a  single  ship  he  kept  the  whole  coast  of  Scot* 
land,  and  part  of  that  of  iSngland,  for  aome  time  in  n 
sute  of  alarm,  and  nude  a  deaeent  at  WMtebaren. 
where  he  surprised  and  took  two  forts,  with  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  set  fire  to  the  shipping.  In 
this  attack  upon  Whitehaven,  the  house  of  the  earl 
of  Sr  lkirk,  in  whose  service  tlu>  fatlier  of  Jones  had 
been  gardener,  was  plundered,  and  the  family  plat« 
carried  off*;  but  the  act  waa  committed  without  his 
knowledge,  and  he  afterwards  made  the  beet  atone- 
ment in  his  power.  After  his  return  to  Breet  with 
two  hundred  y  risoners  of  war,  he  became  involved 
in  a  variety  of  troubles,  for  want  of  means  to  sup. 
port  diem,  pay  his  crew,  and  refit  his  ship.  After 
many  delays  and  vcvrttions,  Jones  sailed  from  the 
road  of  St.  (Jroi.x,  in  August  1779,  with  a  squadron 
of  seven  sail,  designing  to  annoy  the  coaete  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  principal  occurrence  of  tuii 
cruise  was  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  of  war, 
Scrapis,  altera  bloody  and  desperate  engagement  off 
Flamborough  Head,on  the  23  rd  of  September,  1779. 

Thie  action  ti  eo  interestiog  in  its  character,  and 
creditable  to  Captain  iVarson,  as  to  desen-f  a  parti- 
cular notice.  It  commenced  about  haii-past  seven, 
when  the  largest  ship  brought  to  on  the  Sen^'n 
larboard  bow,  within  musket-shot.  Captain  Pearson 
bailed  to  ask  what  ship  it  was,  he  was  answered  the 
Prince  Royal;  upon  replying  evasively  to  other  que*- 
tiona»  an  action  eoon  commenced,  and,  after  dia- 
cbarginig  two  or  three  hroadridee,  die  enemy  badted 
his  topsails,  and  dr()[>pr  d  within  pistol-shot  on  the 
Scrapie's  quarter,  then  filled  again  and  attempted  to 
board  her;  but  being  repolaed,  eho  aheered  off. 
Captain  Pearson,  in  order  to  get  square  with  the 
enemy  again,  backed  his  topsails,  which  was  no 
sooner  observed  by  the  enemy  than  he  filled,  put  his 
helm  apweather,  and  laid  the  Serapia  athwart  hawae, 
where  she  eontinned  eome  Mtde  lime,  till  the  5b- 
booin  giving  way,  they  dropped  alongside  of  each 
other  head  uid  atem,  and  so  close  that  the  muzslca 
of  the  guns  touched  each  other.  In  this  position 
the  nctinn  continued  with  great  fury  from  hnlf  past 
eight  nil  half-past  ten,  during  which  time  the  Serapig 
was  set  on  fire  ten  or  twelve  times  by  combustibleo 
thrown  in  upon  the  decks  and  other  parte  of  tho 
ship,  and  several  times  it  was  not  without  the  greatoet 
difficulty  and  (  x  ition  that  the  ^atIU  ^,  were  extin- 
guished. About  half-past  nine,  either  from  a  hand 
grenade  being  thrown  into  one  of  the  lower-deck 
ports,  or  some  other  accident,  a  cartridge  of  powder 
was  set  on  fire,  the  fiames  of  which  communicated 
from  cartridge  to  cartridge  all  the  way  aft,  and  Uenr 
up  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  people  that  wera 
quartered  abaft  the  mainmast ;  thts  dreadful  miafor- 
tune  reTideredall  those  gun i  uselrhH  llin  reriuiiider 
of  the  action.  At  the  same  time  the  largest  of  the 
two  frigates  kept  eonaumily  sailing  ronno,  and  rale- 
ing  the  Scrapie  with  so  much  eflfect,  that  almost 
every  man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decks  was  killed 
or  troaiMled.  At  ten  ttie  caeay  cdkd  for  ( 
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but  oQ  O^itidn  Petiwn  IraitiQir  to  enquire  if  they 
had  stnick,  and  no  answer  being  given,  he  ordered 
the  tNMirden  to  board  her  i  but  the  nooment  they  were 
4tt  bond*  ft  fluperior  number  of  the  enemy  were  dis- 
covered concealed  with  {Nkea  in  their  bands,  ready 
to  receive  them.  Upon  tbis  the  Serapis's  crew  re- 
treated to  their  ship  and  instantly  flew  to  their  ijuns  ; 
but  the  frigate  again  pouring  a  broadside  into  her 
trtttn  widi  fcrait  efibct,  tad  the  nnanmtt  ftUinff  at 
tiu)  tame  time,  without  bein^  able  to  get  n  <;tngle 

Sm  to  bear  upon  her.  Captain  Pearson  was  under 
e  painful  necessity  of  ordering  the  colours  to  be 
struck.  He  was  immediately  escorted,  with  his  first 
lieutenant,  on  board  the  ship  alongside,  which  proved 
to  be  the  Bon  Ilomme  Richard,  of  forty  guns,  and 
three  hundred  andMVWity-five  mea»  comnvuided  by 
Gbptun  Full  Jmwt.  The  frigtf«  wideh  iIm  engaged 
the  Serapil  W$M  the  AlIirLnce,  of  forty  puns  and 
three  hundred  men.  L  pon  Captain  Pearson  going 
«n  bond  dw  Bon  Homme  Richard,  he  found  her  in 
the  greatest  distress, ;  her  quarters  and  counter  were 
entirely  drove  in,  the  whole  of  her  lower  deck  guns 
dismounted;  she  was  also  on  fire  in  two  places,  with 
UK  or  seven  fe«t  witer  in  the  hold,  which  kept  in- 
er«uing  upon  then  m  much  tiuit  we  not  day  they 
wert'  oMigLil  to  quit  her,  and  slic  nnnk  withftgivat 
number  of  her  wounded  men  on  board. 

The  enemy  carried  their  prises  into  the  Texel. 
TliiBequadron  was  fitter!  ovit  nnrl  saikfi  from  L'Orient 
in  July,  under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones;  they 
had  on  board  three  hundred  English  prisoners, whom 
they  bad  taken  in  different  v«MeU  during  th«r  emise. 

The  eenrice  which  Captam  Pmraon  rendered  bis 
country  in  tiiis  rpinark;i1;le  engagement,  a  service 
in  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  save  a  convoy, 
eaODWied  to  be  worUi  upwuda  of  000,0001,  from 
liming  intn  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  universnlly 
acknowledged.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
honoured  and  rewarded  by  kmgbtbood.  and  by  the 
situation  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  hos- 
pital; and  the  towns  of  Hull,  Scarborough,  Appleby, 
Dover,  &c.,  the  Russia  company,  and  the  royid 
exchange  assurance  company,  amply  testififd  tltair 
mtitiide,  by  presenting  him  wtth  di«  fi«edom  ^ 
meir  respective  rorjiorations,  and  donationE  of  [ilnte. 
The  sensaliou  produced  by  this  battle  was.une.^- 
aropled,  and  mised  the  fame  of  Jooet  to  its  acme. 
Inaletter  to  him,  Franklin  says,  "For  some  daysafter 
the  arrival  of  your  exfiresa,  scarce  any  thing  was 
talked  of  at  Pane  and  Versaillee  but  your  cool  con- 
duet  and  Mrwrerinff  bmvanr  during  that  terrible 
conflict.  You  may  believe  tnat  the  unpression  on 
my  riiind  was  not  less  stroiip  than  on  that  of  the 
others,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  say,  in  a  letter  to 
younelf,  all  I  think  on  such  an  oeeairion."  His  re- 
rfption  at  pFiri.H.  v'.dnther  hp  went  on  the  invitation 
of  iraakiin,  was  of  the  most  Mattering  kind.  He 
was  everv  where  caressed ;  the  king  presented  him 
wiihaffold  sword,  bearing  the  inBcripUon,**Vindicati 
maris  LudovicuiXVf.remuneratnr  strennovimKci,'* 

.iTid  refjuested  i}erinissi(jn  of  congress  to  invest  him 

with  the  military  order  of  merit,  an  honour  never 
conftrndoB  any  one  before  who  had  not  borne  arms 
under  the  commission  of  France.  In  1 78 1  Jonp^ 
sailed  for  the  UnUad  States,  and  arriv^  in  Phila- 
delphia on  ladl  Mbraavy  of  that  year,  after  a 
variety  of  escapes  and  rencounters,  where  he  under- 
Wttit  a  sort  of  examination  before  the  board  of  ad- 
ninl^*  riiidi  nndlBd  pwdy  lo  hit  bonow.  Thi 
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board  gave  it  aa  thnr  opinion,  "tfaaldwoeidvetof 

Paul  Jones  merits  particular  attention,  nnd  soim-  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  aoprobation  from  congress." 
Congress  passed  a  reaofmon,  highly  compUmentary 
to  his  "  seal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity.  General 
Washington  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
and  he  was  afterwards  voted  a  gol  i  medal  by  con- 
gress. From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  Portsmouth* 
New  Hampahho,  to  aaperintend  the  hmldmg  of  a 
ship  of  war;  nnd,  while  there,  drew  up  some  admi- 
rable observations  on  the  subject  of  the  Americaa 
navy.  By  permission  of  congress  be  subsequently 
went  on  board  the  French  fleet,  whcrp  he  remainea 
until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which  put  a  penod  to 

his  naval  career  ia  tile  otffviee  ef  the  Uaftad  Stttai 

of  America. 

He  then  went  to  TM»  aa  i^ent  for  pitaa-money, 

and,  while  there,  joined  in  a  plan  to  establish  a  fur 
trade  between  the  north-we»t  coast  of  America  and 
China,  in  conjunction  with  a  kindred  spirit,  the  ce- 
h'brated  John  Ledyard.  In  Paris  hp  rontinupd  to 
be  irealed  wiiii  the  greatest  distinction.  He  lifter- 
wards  was  invited  into  the  Russian  service,  with  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral*  where  he  waa  disappointed  in 
not  reeeiving  the  eomnand  of  the  fleet  acting  againet 
the  Turks  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  found  fault  with 
the  prince  of  Nassau,  the  admiral,  became  restlesa 
and  impatient,  was  intrigned  against  at  eomt,  and 
calumniated  by  hi.s  enemies,  and  had  permission 
from  the  empress  Catharine  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice with  a  pension,  which  was  never  paid.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  gradually  sunk  into  po- 
vert)',  neglect,  and  ill  health,  until  bis  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  jaundice  and  dropsy,  on  the  iGtli 
of  July,  1793.  Hia  last  public  act  was  heading  a 
deputation  of  Amarieane,  who  appeared  before  the 
national  assembly  to  oflTer  their  congratulations  on 
the  g^onous  and  sidutary  reform  of  their  govnmnent. 
'lliis  waa  before  the  flight  of  the  king. 

Jones  waa  a  man  of  si|^al  talent  and  conrage ;  he 
conducted  all  his  operations  with  the  most  daring 
boldness,  combined  with  the  keenest  sagacity  in  cal- 
culating the  chancea  of  succeaa  and  the  coMequences 
of  defeat.  He  waa,  however,  of  an  mitaiUe,  impe- 
tunns  disposition,  which  rendered  him  impatient  of 
tlie  ituihorily  of  his  superiors,  while  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  harsh  in  the  exercise  of  his  own ;  and  he 
was  deficient  in  that  modc<5ty  which  Rdorn*)  great 
qualities  and  distinguished  actions,  %vhue  U  di«^ms 
envy  and  conciliatesjealoiuy. 

JONES,  STEPHEN,  a  dever  writer  and  editor  of 
literary  works,  who  waa  bom  in  London  in  1703  and 
was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school  flis  v'l'iT^'CM'a^  oc- 
cupation throuah  life  was  writing  for  the  press.  In 
1791  he  pubUsbed  an  abridgment  of  "  Burke's  Re- 
flections on  the  French  HcvolTTtinri."  and  in  1797  b''- 
came  editor  of  the  "  Whitehall  Evening  Poet,"  and 
afterwards  of  the  "  General  Evening  Post;"  but  his 
principal  undertakinjg  wee  e  new  edition  of  the  "  Bio- 
graphia  Draraatica,*^and  ft  imal "  Biographical  Dic- 


tionary," whi  h  has  ]iessed  thioogh 
He  died  in  December  tS27. 
JONES.  SIR  WILLIAM.— This  eminent  BnffKah 

scholar  ^ras  born  in  17-lS  and  was  rdiirated  at  Har- 
row school,  from  whence  be  jwoceeded  to  Oxford. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  young  Jones  became  the  tutor 
of  Lord  Altborpe.  In  the  course  nf  the  following 
year  be  visited  Germany,  and  on  hia  return  deler« 
niBBd  to  daroie  binMlf  to  4ho  atadj  of  iho  law. 


JOKBQp  SIR  WILLIAM. 


Vnoi  ft  OUDlfal  study  of  the  great  legal  authorities 
of  our  own  land  he  became  fully  conscious  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  our  civil  institutions ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  was  disgusted  with  the  modem  innova- 
tiom  aupposed  to  piimwed  from  patronage*  influence, 
and  conniption,  he  bMume  a  aeaioiu  advocate  for  the 
purity  of  election,  the  independence  of  parliament, 
and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  original  principles 
for  the  pttqMMe  of  renovation.  He  had  also  taiken 
a  rritirni  sihtpv  of  Knglish  history,  and  had  pre- 
pared las  uunii  decisively  to  pronounce  relative  to 
those  transactions  that  gave  birth  to  the  civil  .v n  in 
the  middle  <rf  the  seventeenth  century.  Such  bjr  this 
tiflse  was  hit  celebrity  a«  m  adqit  in  Ae  onental 
lanf^TiTK'"'  ^^ai  lie  was  applied  to  on  the  part  of  po- 
vernmcnt  to  gratify  the  ktng  of  Denmark  in  trans- 
lating a  manviscript  life  of  Nadir  Shah  into  the  French 
language.  T\)v  only  rev,'^r<\  he  obtained  for  his  la- 
bours on  this  occasion  was  the  empty  compliment  of 
being  nominated  F.  R.  S.of  Copenhagen,  and  pre- 
■entod  with  a  tamn  and  onprMUictive  racommenda- 
tion  to  Ida  own  eoveraign. 

In  1769  he  accompanied  Lord  Althorpe  to  Har- 
row, and  about  this  time  he  appears  to  have  demon- 
strated to  bis  own  ealiafoction  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour  in  four  distinct 
propositions ;  with  objections,  answers,  and  corolla- 
ries, in  the  style  of  ft  mathematician.  Towards  the 
end  of  1769  he  accompanied  part  of  the  Spencer  fin* 
mily  to  the  continent,  and  resided  for  sone  time  at 
Nice.  Yet  he  was  soon  tirdl,  even  with  objects 
"  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  his  native  country  i  olives, 
myrtles;  pomegranates;  ptimtt  vineyards,  aromatic 
plants,  and  every  variety  nf  sivret  flowers,  blooming 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  But  the  attraction  of  no- 
velty hfti  ceased,"  adds  he  while  writing  to  a  friend, 
"  I  am  now  satiated  and  begin-  to  feel  somewhat  of 
dieguttt.  The  windows  of  our  inn  are  scarcely  thirty 
from  tin  aei,  and,  «s  Oridbsantiftdlfnjs, 


*  Tiled,  on  the  aaifons  sapsaia  I 

I  have  therefore  no  other  resource  than  with  Ci 
cero  to  count  the  waves,  or  with  Archimedes  and 
AidiTtai  to  meftsore  the  sands.  1  cannot  describe 
to  von  bow  weary  I  am  of  tlua  place,  nor  mf  anxiety 
to  M  agun  at  Oxford,  where  I  might  jest  widi  you 
or  philo8ophi7f  with  Pmirc  "  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land some  time  after  he  employed  himself  in  com- 
posing a  Mgedy  endtisd  **Soiimanf"  and  on  the  19th 
of  SeptemVpr  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  stu- 
dent ot  the  Inner  Temple,  having  previously  resigned 
bts  employnmt  in  the  family  of  Karl  Spencer.  But 
on  this  occasion  he  did  not  immediately  imitate  Sir 
William  Blackstone.  who  from  the  moment  he  be- 
came a  iiicinljer  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court  aban- 
donedpoetryin  a  fomud  address  entitled  "  The  Law- 
jet^s  Arswdl  to  bis  Mnse.**  On  die  contrary,  he 
wrote  ver'jc  usual;  and  in  177-*  publishca  hig 
•*  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry,"  m  which  how- 
erer  he  seems  to  indicate  an  intnition  to  "renonnee 
the  pursuits  of  polite  literature,"  on  entering  upon  a 
career  which  will  supj)ly  ampler  and  better  oppor- 
tunities of  relieving  the  oppressed,  of  assisting  the 
miserable,  and  of  wecking  uxt  despotaeand  tyranni- 
cal.  HeaisonowfSorthemsttineetpnnedadeter. 
Tninatinn  in  verse  to  renounce  versincation ;  and  on 
being  culled  to  the  bar  in  1774  he  discovered  that 
the  law  was  "  a  jealous  science,  which  wotdd  admit  of 
no  partnacahip  with  the  Mnase." 


In  1773  an  idea  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  hia' 
friends  of  obtaining  Uie  Turkish  embassy  for  him, 
but  he  rejected  the  adiame,  adding,  "  I  will  Ihre  hi' 

my  rnvn  d.  j  tint  ry  ^vhich  cannot  easily  spar?  good  sub- 
jects." it  w'dH  nut  until  1775  that  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  practical  part  or  his  proflM- 
sion.  In  the  early  part  of  that  ycnr  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford for  the  purpose  of  aitendmg  the  spnng  circuit 
and  sessions,  and  in  1776  he  went  to  Westminster 
hall  dailjr  during  the  reniective  terms,  and  regularly 
arrayed  in  his  gown  and  irig  occupied  the  place  of 
nn  outer  barrister  in  the  court  of  kinf,^'s  lieiicn,  where 
Lord  Mansfield  at  that  period  presided  with  no  small 
share  of  dignity.  In  1776  be  was  nominated  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  one  of  the  commi^sinnprs 
ot  bankrupts,  an  oiUce  at  that  period  of  but  hule 
emolument,  and  consequently  was  frequently  called 
by  his  professional  duties  to  Guildhall.  In  1777  he 
went  to  pass  his  Christmas  at  Bath  for  the  pu  rpose 
of  paying  his  respects  "  to  Oie  Naiails  of  tne  Hot. 
Springs."  Wlule  thwe  he  Uved  in  the  bouse  of  hia 
"  old  Master  BvanB,"  wboee  **  harp  he  preferred  to 
the  Theban  lyre  as  much  as  he  preferrc  J  Wal-:^  to 
ancient  or  modern  Egypt."  Wilkes  was  a  resident  at 
this  gay  place  at  the  same  time^  and  Mr.  Junes  ap. 
pears,  while  he  frequented  his  company,  to  have  de- 
tested his  morals  as  much  as  he  approved  of  his  pa- 
triotism. 

Soon  after  this  short  relaxation  he  published  a 
transhtion  of  the  tan  lemaining  orations  of  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Demosthenes.  On  this  occasion  he  pre- 
sented a  copy  to  Mr.  Burke,  whose  friendship  he 
cultivated,  and  trikeoe  poUtics  at  this  eventful  (leriod 
of  the  American  war  were  entirely  congenial  to  his 
own.  He  also  apiiears  to  have  lived  iu  some  degree 
of  intimacy  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Sttuut,  who  had  entered 
the  lists  a^^onst  his  countryman  Dr.  Robertaoa  aa 
the  champion  of  Mary  (jneett  of  Scots,  and  who 
about  iliH  period  introduced  Dr.  GiUies  to  his  ac- 
(luaintance  as  the  translator  of  Lysiaa.  It  was  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1778  that  Mr.  Jones,  in  a 
letter  nclrlresfied  to  l  ord  .Vlthorpe,  at  that  period  a 
captain  in  the  Northamptonshire  militia  then  sta- 
tioned at  Warley  camp,  hints  at  his  n  ish  to  obtain  a 
legal  appointment  in  In^  "  The  disappointment 
to  which  you  allude."  observes  he,  "  and  concerning 
which  you  say  so  many  friendly  things  f  n  un\  is  not 
yet  certain.  My  competitor  is  not  yet  nominat^l ; 
many  doubt  whether  he  will  be;  I  tmnk  be  wiD  not 
unless  the  chnncellor  should  press  it  strongly.  It  is 
still  the  opinion  and  wish  of  the  bar  that  I  should  b« 
the  man.  I  beUeve  the  minister  hardly  knows  bin 
own  mind.  I  cannot  legally  be  appointed  till  Ja.- 
nuary,  because  I  am  not  a  barrister  of  five  years'  stand> 
ing  till  that  time  ;  now  many  believe  that  thitf  kaqp 
the  place  o^n  f<nr  me  till!  am  qualified. 

"I  certainly  wish  to  hafo  it,  beeanae  I  wish  to 
have  20,000^  in  my  pocket  before  1  am  eight-and- 
thirty  ^ears  old  i  and  then  I  mi^ht  contribute  in 
some  htOa  dagrae  towards  ths  service  of  my  coimli^ 
in  pnrliament  as  well  aa  at  the  liar,  without  selling  my 
UberCy  to  a  patron,  as  too  many  of  my  profession  are 
not  ashamed  of  doing ;  and  I  might  be  a  speaker  in 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  fsiu  T^gout  and  mn^ 
turity  of  my  age ;  wberesshitbedoweuWof  W«ot> 
iniristcr  liall  1  hhouJtl  not  yu'rhnp-,  even  with  the  best 
success,  actiuire  the  same  independent  station  till  the 
age  at  which  Cicero  was  killed.  But  be  assured,  my 
dear  krd,  that  if  the  aoiniatar  be  offmded  aft  tba 
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Srle  in  whtcb  I  have  spoken  and  will  speak  of  public 
aira,  and  on  that  account  should  refute  to  give  me 
a  judgeafaij^  1  ahall  not  be  at  all  mortified,  ha^iqg  al- 
tmdf  a  rmj  daeeiit  eompetetwa  wtthont  a  ddiC  or  a 
care  of  any  kind." 

In  the  mean  time  he  rapidly  advanced  in  profes- 
•iunal  reputation,  although  hia  opinkm  of  Iho  contest 
with  America  stood  in  the  way  of  his  prnprens  to  le- 
gal honours.  The  tumultti  of  l>bO  induced  him  to 
write  a  pamphlet  "  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  Suppresii- 
tog  Biot^"  aad  in  thofoUowiiig  winter  he  ronipletad 
« tnmriitffeR  from  Aa  AmUc  or  leven  poems  of  the 
llMiest  repute. 

Kren  at  this  earljr  period  Mr.  Jooea  ezprevaed  his 
jmt  abborreoce  of  the  davv^ndo,  and  ne  says  in 
one  of  his  communications  on  the  subject,  "  1  pass 
with  haste  by  the  coast  of  Africa,  whence  my  mind 
turns  with  indignation  at  the  abominable  traffic  in 
the  human  species  from  which  a  part  of  our  coun- 
trymen dare  to  derive  thur  most  inauspicious  wealth. 
Sugar,  it  has  been  naid,  would  be  dear  if  it  were  not 
wonted  by  blacks  in  the  western  tdandsi  as  if  the 
■Met  labofiflua,  tin  noit  danserom  'wuihs,  ware  not 
carried  on  in  every  country,  mit  chiefly  in  England, 
by  freemen ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  carried  on  with  in- 
finitely more  advantage,  for  there  is  an  alacrity  in 
the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  a  gloomy  sullen 
mdoleiKe  in  a  consciousness  of  slavery  ;  but  let  su- 
gar be  as  dear  as  it  may,  it  is  better  to  eat  none,  to 
«at  honey*  if  aarwiness  onlir  be  nalatable,— better  to 
aat  aloea  or  eoloqnfaitida  natt  violate  a  primary  law 
of  nature,  imjiressed  on  every  heart  not  imbruted  by 
avarice,  than  rob  one  human  creature  of  those  eternal 
rights  of  which  no  law  vpon  eardi  can  justly  de- 
prive him." 

About  this  period  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Turk's  Head  dub,  a  society  which  originated  with 
Burke,  Johnson,  and  Reynolds,  and  being  at  length 
extended  to  forty  memoers,  the  precise  ntxmber  of 
the  French  academy,  included  men  of  thaflllt  ge- 
nius and  talents  in  the  country. 

About  this  period  be  wrote  Ms  cdebrated  ode  in 
imitation  of  Alcaeus,  of  which  we  give  the  following 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  his  poetical  style  of  writing : — 

*'  What  conttitutrs  a  stale? 
Mot  UflMaia'd  battlement  or  labou'd SMSBdk 

TUek  wall  or  noatrd  gate : 
Not  citin  proud  with  •ntiwand  tarretf  crown'd. 

Not  ba}->  and  broiMm'd  porta 
WhfTP  Uu(thin(t  at  thf  slorm  rich  naviei  ride, 

Not  starr'd  and  ipangled  courts 
W  here  low-browed  bi*eni-«s  wafu  perfume  to  pridi*." 

After  stating  that  it  consisU  in  "  Men  who  their  du- 
ties know,  but  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare 

maintain,"  he  concludes  with  a  stanza  expraanve  of 
his  political  opinions  at  that  moment:— 

"  Such  was  thi»  hearen-loT'd  isle. 
Than  L>eBl>o»  fairer  and  thv  Cretan  ahOiSl 

On  the  neceeiion  of  the  Sbelbume  administration 
ha  obtained  what  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  am- 
bilkni,  tho  oflioa  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Fort  William  fai  Bengal^  at  whidi  oecadon  he  was 

knighted. 

Bur  William  Jones  nowleeKnghiniielf  ndependent, 

solicited  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Miss  Anna  Maria 
iShipiey,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  venerable  bishop 
of    AMplu  vbon  hA«d  im  aMD  at  WinbMoii. 
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This  lady,  the  daughter  end  wife  of  two  patriotic  and 
learned  men,  embarked  with  her  husband  for  India 
in  the  Crocodile  frigate  in  the  sfting  of  17^ 

Daring  hw  voyage  a  politieal  assodatkm  ni  FKnt- 
shirc  published  a  tract  written  some  time  before  by 
the  new  judge,  entitled  "A  Dialogue  between  a 
Fanner  and  a  Country  Gentleman,"  while  the  coiw 
stitutional  society  republished  and  circulated  another 
edition  in  town.  In  consequence  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Asaph  being  implicated  in  the  former,  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment had  been  foond  bj  the  grand  iury  of  Den- 
bighshire against  him.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Wil- 
liam transmitted  a  letter  to  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon,  chief 
jusu'ce  of  Chester,  in  which  he  avowed  himself  the 
aiithor  of  the  dialogne,  and  at  fhe  same  time  miiB- 
tained  "  that  every  position  in  it  wa^  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England." 

He  observes,  on  anoth^  oomktn,  **tfaBt  aa  m  in> 
dictment  for  a  theoretical  essay  on  government  was, 
as  he  believes,  never  before  known,  he  has  no  appre- 
hension for  the  consequences.  An  to  the  doctrines 
in  the  tract,"  adds  he,  tbon^  I  sHI  certainly  not 
preach  tbem  to  the  Indhna,  who  moat  and  wul  ba 
governed  by  absolute  power,  yet  I  shall  go  through 
life  with  a  pMiuaaion  that  they  are  just  and  rational) 
that  substantial  freedom  is  both  the  daughl«  and 
parent  of  virtue,  and  that  rartna  ia  the  only  aonna  of 
public  felicity." 

Notwithstanding  this  the  cause  came  on  at  Shrews-} 
bury,  and  Lord  Erskine  was  aent  down  at  the  sola* 
eocpenaa  of  iShm  aodaty  Ibr  eonstitutiona]  informa- 
tion to  defend  what,  in  the  present  day,  would  not 
be  considered  as  a  hbel  by  any  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened lawyer  in  EngUnd.  On  this  occasion  a  spedal 
verdict  was  delivered  by  the  jury  clearing  the  right' 
reverend  defendant  from  all  criminal  intention  and 
finding  him  "  guilty  only  of  the  fact  of  pubhshing." 
Sir  Frmeis  BiUler,  who  precided  on  this  occasion,  de- 
rired  the  jury  '*  to  reconsider  their  verdict,  as  it  could 
not  be  recorded but  Mr.  Erskine  boldly  insisted 
it  should  be  recorded  preciaelv  in  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  found ;  and  aftsr«oaiaaMeRatioB,dDffaig  which* 
the  judge  used  some  threatening  language,  finally 
prevailed.  In  this  celebrated  argument,  when  a  new 
trial  was  moved  for,  the  Utter  Mdly  insisted  that 
juriaa  wan  jndgos  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact  i 
a  porftfoQ  which  produced,  and  was  tacitly  recog- 
nised by,  Mr.  Fox's  bill  for  the  security  of  the  Eng- 
lish press.  Thus  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the 
diatogoe  not  only  ware  proved  to  ba  eonaonant  to 
the  principles  of  law,  but  actually  gave  birth  to  a  CO* 
lebrated  act  for  the  protection  of  nubhc  liberty. 

Meanwhile  Sir  William  proceeoed  on  his  voyage 
to  the  east,  and  landed  at  CalcuUa  in  the  month  of 
September  1783.  Soon  after  being  installed  in  his 
new  office  he  became  the  founder,  president,  and 
brightest  ocnament  of  the  Asiatic  society,  formed  on 
dw  model  of  die  royal  society  of  London.  I1ie 
other  members  consisted  of  Mr.  Hastings,  then  go- 
vernor-general, Mr.  Gladwyn,  Captain  Qiarlee  Ha- 
milton, and  Mr.  William  CnandMF^  all  of  whom  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  taste  for  oriental  lenrn- 
ing ;  and  to  these  were  afterwards  added  the  names 
of  Sir  John  Shore,  afteiwvda  Lord  lUgnoHNitfi, 
and  Sir  John  Macpherson. 

ffir  'Wmian  at'  the  same  time  paid  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  imremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
urotesion ;  in  addition  to  which  a  laige  portion  of 
bialiaewia  dadinlid  to  Hindoo Inahm  gao-- 
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gnphy,  botany,  and  the  Sanscrit  laneroaj^.  Ia  the 
•failings  he  was  sccuatoaied  to  nnbeiMliM  Bind  fitmi 
care  bjrthe  pleasing  and  diaerfal  convwrtion  of  Ladv 

Jones,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  diverthimseff 
at  che«8.  It  was  soon  evident  however  that  either  ills 
studies  were  too  intense,  or  the  dimata  wholly  un- 
favourable to  his  valuable  life  ;  perhaps  his  frequent 
and  dangerous  illnesses  proceeded  from  a  fatal  union 
of  both.  During  the  intervals  when  he  was  in  a  con- 
valaaoent  state  m  compoaed  poems,  penned  learned 
diaautations,  converaed  witii  hia  fiinuls,  and  carried 
oo  an  extensive  I'OTfWjffiidimCT  OH  A  tirialy  of  dif^ 
ferent  subjects. 

Meanwhile,  in  Febraary  1786, 9Sr  John  Macphcr- 
son  had  Rucceeded  Mr.  Hastings  as  governor-general, 
and  to  his  lut  fell  the  odious  but  salutary  task  of 
making  a  variety  of  reductions  and  econoaded  n* 
fimna  which  had  now  become  absolutely  necessary 
la  eonsequence  of  the  deranged  state  of  the  com- 
pany's anairs.  To  effect  this,  in  addition  to  miid- 
nasa  and  urbanity,  it  became  abaolutdy  neoeaaary  to 
tritkhold  money-fmymenta  to  all  but  aabahenia  and 
the  working  class ;  and  even  to  issue  deferred  ])aper 
bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest.  The  consequence 
of  dlia  was  that  the  judges  murmured,  and  Sir  Wil. 
Boi  in  particular  was  obliged  to  sell  company's  bonds 
atddrtyper  cent,  discount.  This  circumstance  at 
first  raised  bis  indignation ;  but  he  no  sooner  learned 
tliat  thegovemor-genanl  himaeU^whohe  aid  "united 
Ao  chanelar  of  no  atato 


JONSBk  WILLIAM: 


and  tho  adidlar,"  was 

paid  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  than  he  made  a 
apoDtaneous  offer  of  one  half  of  his  salary  towards 
xdieving  the  present  exigencies  of  tilO  company. 

In  17S8  Sir  William  made  a  propojsal  to  Lord 
Comwallis  for  an  EngUsh  digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mo- 
hammedan law,  after  the  model  of  Justinian's  Pan- 
dacta,  for  the  vaa  of  tho  natiTaa.  Aa  tba  principles 
wWeh  reguktadllMdedaloBBOftfiaeonrta  In  respect 
to  Asiatic  subjects  had  been  hitherto  locked  up  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  Andiic,  two  difficult  languages,  accessi- 
ble to  a  few  of  the  BaffBah  only,  the  judges  were 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  responses  of  the  native  lawyers, 
and  this  obvious  inconveniency  could  be  removed 
only  bf  tho  maans  now  pointed  out  to  government. 
Hia  piopooal  waa  accordingly  aeeqited,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam most  gladly  ondertook  tha  task  of  snperintend- 
ing  the  execution. 

About  the  same  period  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
irtanliOB  of  the  company  to  apply  to  the  legislature 
Ibran  act  to  refjTulate  the  municipal  government  of 
CUeutta.  For  this  purpose  it  was  proposed  to  ob- 
tain a  power  of  sununny  conviction  and puniahment. 
On  Sir  William  being  consulted  on  this  occasion  he 
stoutly  denied  the  supposed  necessity  of  deviating 
from  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  judicature  in  criminal 
caaaa  "  which  has  been  approved  bv  the  wisdom  of 
•  tfNNMaad  yaan^  and  haa  Maa  fig«naeflbctual  in  the 
great  cities  of  England,  for  the  good  order  and  go- 
vernment of  the  most  high-minded,  active,  and  rest- 
Itao  peonle  that  enata  upon  earth."  He  instly  ob- 
serves tnat  "  a  anperintendent  of  tha  police  is  an 
officer  unknown  to  our  system,  borrowed  from  a 
foreign  system,  or  at  least  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
fofoign  constitution  i  and  his  powers  oaing  durk  and 
uBdwnedt  an  tiioaa  wUdi  our  low  noat  abhois." 
He  therefore  very  properly  recommended  the  nomina- 
tion of  justices  of  the  peace,  the  aix  aeaaiona  in  the 
year,  and  the  trial  bf  niyiiBlwm  of  jmj,  M  piac- 
tiaadia 


In  1792  it  became  neoeaaaryftrLidf  Joneotoio- 

tum  to  Great  Britun,  in  consequence  of  a  constitn- 
tion  naturally  delicate  having  so  severely  suffered 
from  repeated  attacks  of  indisposition  that  a  change 
to  her  native  climate  bad  become  indispensably  ne- 
cessary. Mr  William  endeavoured  to  eowee  Ma  mind 
during  the  absence  of  a  beloved  wife  by  returning 
with  reiterated  zest  to  his  studies,  and  in  1794  ap- 
peared a  translation  by  him  of  the  "  Ordinances  at 
Menu."  He  was  also  indefatigable  in  completing 
the  "  Digest  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  Law." 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1794,  after  a  long  and  late 
walk  in  an  nnwholeaome  situation,  he  waa  aeiied  with 
symptoraadiat  aaemed  to  denote  an  apfmiaelui^  "f^* 
The  disorder  however  soon  proved  to  be  an  mnam- 
mation  in  the  Uver,  a  complaint  common  in  the  east* 
and  supposed  to  arise  ham  an  accelerated  ciradatioa 
of  the  hlood.  The  progress  of  this  disease  was  no 
rapid  that  it  terminated  fatally  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1794,  and  Sir  John  Shore,  who  witnessed  his  laat 
moments,  mantbna  that  ha  died  without  nttari^g  m 
single  groan. 

Next  day  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  public  station.  A 
stately  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  bb»> 
mory  at  Oxford  by  a  subscription  of  the  gentlemen 
resiaent  in  Bengal,  who  had  been  educated  at  either 
of  the  English  univeniliea;  while  a  similar  tributa 
of  respect,  at  the  eqienae  of  Lodj  Jonea  and  fnm 
the  chisel  of  Flaxman,  is  now  to  be  seen  fan  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  cliapel  of  University  college.  An- 
other monument  has  also  been  erected  in  Sl  Paul's 
cathedral,  of  wUdiirafiindabaakoldL 


JONES,  WIIXIAM,  a  learned  episcopal  diA-ine. 
He  was  bom  in  1726  at  Lowick  in  Northampton- 
shira,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  On  leavin|^  tho 
univeraitjr  ho  wrote  a  "Full  Anawer"  to  Bishop 
Clayton's  *'Eaaay  on  Spirit,"  which  was  published  in 
1753.  Shortly  after  which  he  \vrote  "The  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  and  in  1763  he  published 
"An  Essay  on  the  Krat  Principles  of  Natural  PUDo- 
sophy."  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  Trinity  having 
procured  him  much  reputation.  Archbishop  Seeker 
presented  him,  first  to  tne  vicarage  of  Bethersden  in 
Kant  ia  1764»  aad  aooa  aftir  to  the  bmt 
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iwtorf  of  PIvddav  in  tlw  Moa  county,  MtcNnere. 

ward  fnr  }ii<;  able  acfence  of  that  important  doctrine. 
The  income  be  derived  from  his  vicara|te  not  being 
equal  to  what  he  expected,  it  wai  thouf^t  expedient 
by  his  friends  that  he  should  take  a  few  pupils;  and 
having  underuken  the  tuition  of  two  youuf;  gentle- 
men, he  continued  the  practice  for  many  years  after 
he  removed  to  nuddef.  In  1766  he  preached 
the  irtritatHm  aermon  b«nira  Ardibitbop  Seeker  at 
Aehfnri],  greatly  to  the  satiiifaction  of  his  grace  and 
the  whole  audience.  On  the  publication  of  "The 
Confearional,'*  ike  archbishop  eonndered  Ifr.  Jones 
as  a  proper  ppfon  to  write  an  answer  to  it;  nnd  ar- 
cordmgiy  lie  drew  up  some  remarks,  but  Lad  then 
neither  health  nor  leisure  to  fit  them  for  the  press. 
But  a  new  adition  beiiw  called  Cor  of  the  "Anawer 
to  an  Baiay  on  Spirit,"  Mr.  Jonee  thought  U  adviaa- 
bJe  to  add,  by  way  of  sequel,  the  remarks  he  had 
ongioally  drawn  up  on  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
"Aa  Confessional,"  which  were  published  in  1770. 

In  1773  Mr.  Joticr  collected  together  into  a  volume, 
"Disquisitions on  SomeSelectSubjectsof  Scripture," 
which  had  been  before  printed  in  separate  tracts; 
and  in  1776,  in  the  character  of  a  preabyter  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  publiahod,  m  a  letter  to  a 
frierit]  ;Lt  Oxford,  "Reflections  on  the  Growth  of 
Heathenism  among  Modem  Christians."  Wlien  he 
wna  inJneeJ  to  fem^  frnm  Pluckley.  and  aeeapt 
the  pfrpptiial  curacy  of  Nayland  in  Suffolk,  he  went 
thiiiier  to  reside  with  his  family.  Soon  after  he  ef- 
iscted  an  exchange  of  Pluckley  for  Paston  in  North, 
amptonshire,  whKh  he  viaitad  aanoallyt  but  ha  de- 
termined to  settle  at  Nayland  for  the  remainder  of 


kia  days,  nor  w  as  tic  i  as  his  bioj^rapljer  notices  with  ; 
aome  r^ret  for  neglected  merit)  ever  tempted  to  wit  1 
that  post  by  any  offer  of  Ufrhar  prafaiiiiattt.  Tba 
"  Physiological  Disquisitions"  before  alluded  to,  ' 
having  receiveil  their  last  revise,  were  published  in 
1771.aod  the  impression  waa  soon  sold  off.  A  notion, 
myw  his  biographer,  is  entertained  by  some  }>er«ons, 
that  the  elementar)'  philosophy  naturally  leads  to 
atheism,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  is  charf^ed 
vith giving oeantaaaBea  to  fr^'t^pft'^f"?  bv  his  icthari 
bntnoAfawcanbaArtbarfiwitkatniUi.  <'Itia," 
adds  Mr.  Stevens,  "the  aim  and  ptudy  of  the  ele- 
mentary, callad  the  Uutchuuonian  philosophy,  not 
to  eonfminJ  God  and  natvra,  bnt  to  dialinguish  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  the  creature;  not  with  the 
heathens  to  set  up  the  heavens  for  God,  but  to  believe 
and  eonfess  witb  all  true  worshinMia  **tkift  it  is 
Jokovah  wlioniade  the  heavana." 

llie  flgnratm  hmguage  of  the  holy  acriptnre  hav> 
ing  been  alway;  Viin  fnvouriic  study,  after  r(  vulving 
the  snbiect  in  Ins  mind  for  many  years,  Mr.  Jones 
dreir  op  a  course  of  lectures,  which  were  delnrwed 
in  the  parish  church  of  Narlnnd  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
year  1786.  Music  was  a  iavuuriie  relaxation  with 
nim,  and  he  understood  both  theory  and  practice. 
His  treatise  on  the  "  Art  of  Music"  is  reckoned  to 
display  a  profotmd  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his 
rornpoM^ions  (a  morning  and  evening  cathedral  ser- 
vice, ten  church  pieces  for  the  organ,  with  four  an- 
tkama  in  aeoia  for  dM  uaaof  tka  oureh  of  Nayland) 
nrc  frreatly  admired,  aa  of  Ika  old  aehool  in  Cno  true 
classical  style. 

In  1792  he  published  a  valuable  collection  of  dis- 
aertations,  extracts,  &c.,  in  defence  of  the  church  of 
Bnij^land.  under  the  title  of  "The  Scholar  umed 
ifamst  the  Errors  of  the  Time,"  and  on  tba  datlh  of 
BiooKAPUY.— Vol.  II. 
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Biahop  Honaa  in  1 79t,  Mr.  Joam,  mt  of  aawtiowala 

regard  to  the  mrmory  of  the  venerable  prelate,  un- 
dmook  the  task  of  recording  his  life,  which  was 
pnhUshed  im  179S,  and  «fao  aaoand  adition  in  1799. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  1 70s  bp  Tvn.fi  presented  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  smecure  rectory  of 
HoUingboum  in  Kent,  oenevolently  intended  as  a 
eonvaaient  addition  to  kia  '-"'V—^  after  the  diBCOB 
tinoanee  of  pupib;  but  in  the  following  year  he  kmt 
IiIh  ivift',  which  was  soon  followed  another  afflic- 
tion, probably  oecasioDed  by  the  shock  iier  death 
gave  him.'a  paralytic  attadi,  wUck  deprived  him  of 
the  n<^C:  of  one  side.  In  this  infirm  state  of  body,  but 
wiih  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties,  be  Uved  several 
months.  At  lengdi  he  suddenly  quitted  hia  atndy, 
and  ratiiad  to  his  chamber,  firom  adianfla  he  camo 
ont  no  more,  breaking  off  in  the  middk  of  a  letter  to 
a  frienii,  v\]iirb,  .ifier  an  riltrnpt  transition  from  the 
anginal  subject,  he  kft  unfinished,  with  these  re- 
markaUa  vwda,  tko  kat  of  «kkli  ara  written  parti- 
cularly StronfT  nnd  stendy  — "T  bman  tO  feel  "ivcU 
as  understand,  that  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
taking  my  poor  broken  heart  from  toe  fiatal  subject 
of  the  griet  that  waa  daily  preying  upon  it  to  its 
destruction,  but  that  which  Provi&nce  hath  been 
pleased  to  takr,  of  tur!iin;.f  my  thoughts  from  my 
mind  to  most  ahmniog  symptoms  of  ^^yrondiiag^ 
daadi.^  Uk»  nwoy  other  good  and  pioua  nwn  k»>- 
fore  him,  he  had  long  ^ a  ry  much  dresided  the  pains 
of  death ;  but  to  his  own  great  comfort,  thia  omd 
he  completely  overcame.  The  aaciament  had  haaa 
frequently  administered  to  him  during  his  confine, 
ment,  and  be  received  it  for  the  last  time  about  a 
week  prior  to  his  death.  A  little  while  prerious  to 
his  diaaoltttion,  as  hia  eumta  waa  atanoing  by  Ua 
bad'ttda,  ke  requested  kim  to  read  tka  aavraty^fivat 
p<^alm,  which  was  no  sooner  (Jont-  llian  he  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  aaid  with  great  mild  u  ess  and  com> 
posure,  "If  this  be  dying,  Mr.  Sims,  I  had  no  idea 
what  dyinif  wa-i  before;"  and  then  added,  in  a  some, 
what  stronger  tone  of  voice,  "  thank  God,  thank 
God,  that  it  is  no  worse."  He  continued  sensible 
after  tliia  juat  long  enough  to  take  leave  of  kia 
dnldren  (aaon  and  cbiughter),  who,  bemg  both  settled 
at  no  great  distance,  had  been  very  much  with  him, 
and  haid  done  every  thing  in  thdr  power  to  alleviate 
his  sorrows;  and  on  tho  morning  of  February  6, 
18(X),  he  e'Tpirrd  withont  a  grorin  or  a  sii;;h 
Joneb  was  the  author  oi  many  other  works  besides 
those  wc  haVO  ammeratcd,  bat  aHMJ  of  thion  %vm 
onW  of  a  temporary  interest. 

JONES,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
who  was  bom  in  l6S(i  lie  is  priiKijirJly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Syw^isu  PalmarionuD 
Matkaaaoa."  Mr.  Jonaa  waa  no  leaa  aataanad  «id 
respected  on  account  of  bis  private  character  and 
pleasing  manners  than  for  his  natural  talents  and 
ai  imrtid  atiaittaaanta.  Lord  Hardwicke  adaelad  Um 
as  a  companion  on  tka  circuit  when  he  was  diief 
justice ;  and  when  he  afterwards  held  the  great  seal, 
conferred  upon  hini  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peacn, 
as  a  testimony  of  hia  friandahip  and  regani.  Ua 
was  also  in  kaUto  of  iuiiniato  aeqndittanea  wilk. 
Lord  Parker,  prendeot  of  the  royal  society,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Halley,  Mead,  and  Samuel  Johnson.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Macdeslield  to  Sherborne 
castle,  Mr.  Jonee  resided  in  bis  family,  and  instructed 
his  lordship  in  the  scieneea.  Whust  he  occupied 
tiliiaitufltionka  kad  tka  niafioHnM!,  bytkaAikun 
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of  a  banker,  to  Itwc  the  principal  part  of  that  pro- 
perty which  he  had  accumulatc-(i  by  industry  and 
economy ;  but  the  Iom  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
paired  to  him  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  lordship, 
who  procured  for  htm  a  place  of  conridenble  enora> 
rnent  He  was  afterwards  offered  by  the  same  no- 
bleman a  mors  lucrative  situation ;  which,  however, 
be  declined,  diet  he  might  be  more  et  Meiire  to  de- 
vote himself  to  his  favourite  scientific  pursuits.  In 
this  retreat  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Nix,  which  terminated  in  marriage.  By  tbk  lady 
Mr.  Jones  had  three  children,  two  eons  end  a 
daughter.  The  death  of  Mr.  Jonee  was  oceaaioned 


by  a  polypus  in  the  hearty 
Ue  died  in  Julyl749. 
JONSON,  BBNJABfflN.— Thie  eeUbnIed  Eng. 

lish  poet  and  writer  n-as  the  poKthiimous  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman who  had  suffered  considerable  uri  vations  for  his 
religtous  opinions,  end  wee  bom  «m  tne  l  ith  of  June, 
1 574.  at  Westminster,  at  the  grammar  school  of  which 
city  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  great  Cam- 
den, whom  he  commemorates  in  one  of  bis  epigrams  as 
the  person  to  whom  he  owed  all  he  knew.  As  his 
fiidier  wee  t  dergynnn,  it  is  supposed  thtt  tiiie  step 
was  taken  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  church  ; 
hut  his  mother  having  been  left  a  widow  in  narrow 
circumstances,  she  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage  made 
to  her  by  a  bricklayer,  to  which  trade  young  Jonson 
was  forced  to  apply  himself,  after  having  made  great 
proficiency  in  classical  learning  at  Westminster,  and 
WH  eeid  to  have  been  emploved  in  building  lome  ad- 
ditkma  to  lineolnli  lira.  Being,  however,  dientie- 
fied  with  this  humble  situation,  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  and  fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. On  his  return,  he  is  said  to  have  resumed 
his  studies,  and  to  have  entered  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge ;  where,  however,  the  scantiness  of  his 
resources  prevented  his  keeping  all  his  terms.  On 
leaving  CambridgSb  he  htgn  hie  theatncal  career 
bv  engaging  hioaself  in  Tarioiis  parties  of  strolling 
players,  and  at  length  became  more  permanently  en- 
gaged at  an  obscure  theatre  called  the  Green  Curtain, 
near  Shorsditdu  While  thus  engaged,  he  began  to 
write  his  plays,  and  his  first  having  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Shakspeare,  was  by  him 
brought  forward  and  acted.  After  this  he  produced 
his  celebrated  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour," and  thenceforth  continued,  at  short  intervals, 
to  write  the  dramatic  ])ieces  which  have  made  his 
name  so  celebrated.  From  1625  to  1629  his  health 
gradually  declined,  and  bia  reeonrces  liad  beeome  ex. 
ceedingly  limited,  but  were  considerably  increased  by 
a  iiresent  of  a  hundred  pounds  from  Kmg  Charles, 
which  he  admowledged  in  a  facetious  epigram.  But 
bis  majesty's  munificence  did  n^  stop  here.  He  gave 
liim  an  annual  salary  of  a  hundred  nound^,  with  the 
addition  of  a  tierce  of  Canarrwine  from  his  own  cel- 
lars. After  the  year  1634  ne  entirelv  discontinued 
writing,  and.  in  August  1637  ended  nis  days  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  the 
north-west  end  of  Westminster  abbe^,  under  a  small 
atone  which  bears  a  laconic  inscription,  the  histor}' 
of  which  shall  be  given  in  the  ouaint  words  of  one 
of  his  ancient  biographers  :— "  He  lyes  buried  in  the 
north  aisle,  the  paUi  square  of  stones,  the  rest  lozenge, 
opposite  to  the  ecutcheon  of  Robert  de  Roe,  with  this 
inscription  only  onbini,inapavenwnt  eqnare  of  Uoe 
marble,  fourteen  inches  square,  '  O  rark  Bkn  Jon- 
80M  V  which  was  done  at  the  chaige  of  Jack  Young, 


afterwards  knighted,  who,  walking  there  when  the 
grave  was  covenng,  gave  the  fellow  eighteen  pence 
to  cut  it" 


Perhaps  the  most  accurate  and  creditable  character 
of  Ben  Jonson  was  written  by  Lord  Clarendon.  It 
is  eomptised  m  the  following  sentences : — "  His  i 
can  never  be  forgotten,  Mving,  bjr  bis 
learning  and  the  severity  of  bis  nature  end  i 
very  much  reformed  the  stage,  and  indeed  the  Eng- 
lish poetry  itself.  His  natural  advantages  were  judg- 
ment  to  cvder  end  gorern  ianey,  rather  than  ezeeas 
of  fancy;  his  productions  being  slow  and  upon  de- 
liberation, yet  then  abounding  with  great  wi:  and 
fancy,  and  will  live  accordingly;  ana  sotely  as  he 
did  exceedingly  exalt  the  English  language  in  elo- 
quence, propriety,  and  masculine  expression,  so  he 
was  the  best  judge  of,  and  fittest  tonrescribe  rules  to. 
poetry  and  poets,  of  any  man  who  nad  hved  with  or 
before  bin  i  or  einee,  if  Mr.  Cowley  bad  nol  nade  n 
flight  beyond  all  men,  with  thai  modesty  yet  as  to 
ascribe  much  of  this  to  the  example  and  leeming  of 
Ben  Jonson.   His  conrersation  was  very  { 


with  the  men  of  roost  note,  and  he  had  for  many  years 

an  extraordinary  kindness  for  Mr.  Hyde  (Lord  Cla- 
rendon), till  he  found  he  betook  himself  to  business, 
which  he  believed  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before 
his  company.   He  lived  to  be  very  old,  «nd  tiO 

palsy  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  body  and  mind." 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  sketch  without  preeent- 
ing  the  reader  with  two  short  specimens  of  hie  epi'* 

grammatic  talent.  The  first  is  his  epitaph  upon 
the^countesH  of  Pembroke,  sister  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney V— 

"  l'n(lpme."iih  fhi*  marUl^  hene 

Lif«  llif  "iitijcct  of  all  viTHc — 

Si(liMr>' lutiT,  IVmb/oke'i  miMher. 
piMlht  •taHwahMitUiiiaiiAtiier 
Lm*!.  wi  lUr.  and  good  aa  abr. 
Time  ahall  throw  a  d«t  ■!  thee." 


The  other  is  nmk  better 

happy : — 


and  ia  M|naUy 


Undrmnth  this  stone  dotii  lie 
Ai  mneh  brautj  as  eouM  die; 
Which,  to  Ufe.  did  huhoor  f* 
Ts  sisis  ibliis  than  doth  Vm, 


JORDAN,  DOROTHEA.— This  eminent  EogUsh 
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JORDAN, 

MCtreM,  who  excelled  in  almost  every  department  of 
the  drama,  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer  naraerl 
Bland,  who  eloped  with  her  mother,  by  whom  he 
bad »itaiiMnma  offapring.  Tlieaub|}ectof tluaatid* 

Hd(7j?ter]  the  theatrical  profeaaion  for  the  aupport  of 
herself  and  her  mother,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
at  Dublin,  in  the  character  of  Phoebe, in  "As  you 

Like  It,"  but  her  talents  first  attracted  particular  at- 
tention m  tragedy.    At  the  theatre  of  York  she  as- 


DOROTHEA.  51 

withoTit  the  accompaniment  of  instruments ;  and  who- 
ever lii  ard  her  '  Dead  of  the  Night,'  and  her  '  S  vpt  t 
Bird,'  either  in  public  or  private,  if  they  bad  any  soul, 
nmat  h»w9  ian«<id«i«d  ■!  <Haeretion.'' 

Her  last  days  are  a  sad  coraru-t  — "  On  the  conti- 
nent, estranged  from  those  she  loved,  as  also  Ironi 
that  profession,  the  resort  to  which  had  sever  fiuM 

to  restore  her  f.nimntinn  nnf\  amuse  her  fanr}';  men- 
tal malady  soun  cotuiuuntcated  iln  contagion  to  tlie 
'lumed  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  which,  though  I  physical  organisation,  and  sickness  began  to  make 


never  married,  she  waa  aubsequently  known.  In 
(lib  dtmtiiMi  ibe  comfamed  three  years.   She  made 

her  first  appearance  before  a  London  audience  as 
Fegsy  in  the  "  Country  Girl,"  and  in  the  character 
of  in  the  "  Devil  to  Pa^,"  and  others  of  a  simi- 
lar cast,  she  di<?ii1.Typd  unrivalled  excellenre  Shr 
appeared  to  aiinn«t  equal  advantage  m  a  tragic 
actress,  where  tender  rather  than  violent  and  lofty 
faelinigt  wa>«  to  be  portrayed.  Her  long  thea- 
trioil  eaiear  wae  tevaunaied  bf  har  ratinaMnt  to 
flnaee^  vban  dn  mMed  in  owenrity,  and  died  in 
1816. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrlngton  has  published  some  intereet- 
ing  particulars  relative  to  tin*'  talented  but  unfnrtn- 
DiUe  female.  Ue  says, "  It  was  not  by  a  cursory  ac- 
qodnlanee  that  Bin.  Jordan  could  be  known ;  un. 
reserved  confidence  done  could  develope  her  qualities, 
and  none  of  them  escaped  my  observation.  I  have 
known  her  \vhen  in  tlie  ljusy,  bustling  cxcrc.-ia  of 
her  profession — 1  have  known  her  when  in  the  tran- 
quil lap  of  ease,  of  hixmy,  and  df  magnificenee.  I 
lia\'e  ^cen  her  in  a  theatre,  surrounded  oy  a  crowd  of 
adulating  dramatists — I  have  seen  her  in  a  palace, 
surrounded  bv  a  numerous,  interesting,  and  beloved 
offspring.  I  have  seen  her  happy — I  nave  seen  her, 
alas  !  miserable :  and  I  could  not  help  participating 
in  all  her  feelings.  At  the  point  of  time  when  I  first 
eaw  Mrs.  Jordan,  she  could  not  be  much  mtm,  I  thinlc, 
thtti  nxteen  yttn  of  age.  and  waemakinr  her  dSdhtf, 
as  Miss  Francis,  at  the  Dublin  theatre.  It  i>  worthy 
of  observation,  that  her  early  appearances  in  Dublin 
were  not  in  any  of  those  characters  (save  one)  wherein 
aftprwards  so  eminently  excelled ;  but  such  as 


visible  inraade  on  the  heretofore  healthy  penMO  of 
thai  lamented  bidy.   She  establisbed  bersdf,  fai  «be 

first  place,  at  Boiilo^rnr  sur-Mer.  A  cottage  was  se* 
lecteu  by  her  at  Marauetra,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mite 
from  the  gate  of  the  fortress.  Often  have  I  since,  as 
if  on  rl^Ksic  ground.  Strolled  down  the  little  garden 
which  had  been  there  her  greatest  solace.  The  cottage 
is  very  small,  but  neat,  commodious,  and  of  a  cheer- 
ful aspect.  A  doirer  and  frnit  garden  of  correspond- 
ing dimensions,  and  a  little  paaaoek  comprising  less 
than  half  an  acre,  formed  liur  limi  sne. 

**  After  Mrs.  Jordan  had  left  Boulogne,  it  appeara 
that  she  repured  to  Versailles,  and  subsequently,  in 
Qtill  fire:it<--T  secresy,  to  St.  Cloud,  where,  totnlly  sr- 
eluded,  and  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  she  contmued 
to  await  in  a  state  of  extrema  dapnaaioo,  and  with 
agitated  impatience,  the  answer  to  some  letters  by 
which  was  to  be  determined  her  future  conduct  as  to 
the  distressing  business  tli;it  li  til  1l-J  her  tu  tin-  cun- 
tinent.  Her  solicitude  arose  not  so  much  firom  the 
real  importance  of  thie  affidr  aa  from  ber  Indigmttion 
and  disgust  at  the  ingratitude  which  had  been  die- 
played  towards  her,  and  which,  by  drawing  aside  the 
curtain  from  before  her  unwiUim  exposed 
a  novel  and  painful  view  of  human  nature.    I  at  that 

Beriod  occupied  a  large  bote!  adjoining  the  Kois  de 
Boulogne.  Not  a  mile  intervened  between  us  ;  yet, 
until  long  after  Mrs.  Jovdan'a  decease,  I  never  hoard 
aba  mm  m  my  neighbourhood.  There  wae  no  oeea* 
sion  whatever  for  such  <  ntirL  lusi  ii,  hut  the  an- 
guish of  her  mind  bad  by  this  time  so  enfeebled  her, 
that  a  bilious  complaint  was  generated,  and  gindnally 
inrrpn'iPfl     Its  growth,  indpi^fl,  difl  not  appear  to  give 


being  more  girlish  were  better  suited  to  her  spirits  htr  much  uneasiness,  so  dejected  and  lost  had  sha 
and  ner  age.  I  was  then,  of  course,  less  competent  become.  Day  after  day  her  misery  augmented,  and 
than  now  to  aociae  tiie  critical  art,^  yet  could  not  at  length  ahe  eeemed,  we  are  told,  actually  to  regard 
but  observe,  that  in  these  parts  abe  was  perfect,  even '  the  approach  of       *  -  •j-^  -*     -i  j  • 


on  her  first  a])])orirancc  ;  ahe  bad  no  art,  in  fact,  to 
Study ;  nature  was  her  sole  iostructreas.  Youthful, 
joyous,  animated,  and  dndl,  ber  laugh  bnUlled  np 
from  her  heart  and  her  tears  welled  out  ingenuously 
from  the  deep  spring  of  feehng.  Her  countenance 
was  all  expression,  without  Ming  all  beauty:  her 
form,  then  light  and  elastic^her  flexible  limbs — ^thc 
juvenile,  but  indescribable  graces  of  ber  every  move- 
ment,— impressed  themselves,  as  I  l  eiccn  ed,  indeli- 
bly upon  all  who  attended  even  her  earliest  peiibrm- 
aaees.  Her  expressive  features  and  eloqueirt  action 
flt  all  periods  hrinnonized  blandly  with  each  other, 
not  by  artifice,  however  skilful,  but  by  intellectual 
sympatbjr;  and  when  her  figure  waa  adapted  to  the 
part  she  assumed,  she  had  only  to  speak  the  words 
of  an  author  to  become  the  very  person  he  delineated. 
Her  voice  was  clear  and  distinct,  modulating  itself 
with  natural  and  winning  ease  i  and  wlien  exerted 
in  song,  its  genUe  flota-Kia  mdody  formed'die  moat 
captivating  contrast  to  the  convulsed  and  thundering 
bravnnt  She  was,  throughout,  the  untutored  child 
i  Aa  aang  vitwrat  effing  and  generally 


ditat^ntioa  with  a  kind  of  plwid  wtU 

come:  Till  ajtartments  she  ocriij  ipr!  rit  St  Clonl 
were  in  a  house  in  the  square  adjoining  the  palace. 
Tbiohonae  wialaige,  gloomy,  cold,  and  inconvenient; 
just  the  sort  of  place  which  would  tell  in  description 
in  a  romance.  Ine  hotel  had  o!)viously  once  belonged 
to  some  nobleman,  and  a  long,  lofty,  flagged  gallery 
stretched  from  one  wing  of  it  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan's  chambers  were  shftbhy ;  no  English  comforts 
solaced  her  in  her  latter  moirir  ii  t> '  In  her  little  Ir  t  iv- 
iju;-room,  a  small  old  sofa  was  the  best  looking  piece 
ofranuture  t  on  thie  the  conitantly  radined,  and  on 
it  kVip  rrpired.  The  account  given  to  us  of  her  last 
moments  by  the  master  of  the  house,  was  very  ailecu 
ing :  be  likeiHaa  thought  she  was  poor,  and  oflefod 
her  the  use  of  money,  which  oflPer  was  of  course  de- 
clined. Nevertheless,  he  said,  he  always  considered 
her  in  apparent  poverty,  and  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring  whicn  she  constantly  wore,  as  ouite  incompatible, 
ana  to  bim  inexplicable.  I  bare  happened  to  kain 
since,  tliat  she  gave  four  hundred  guinenf?  for  that 
superb  ring.    She  had  aUo  with  her,  as  I  heard,  many 

otntr  fidnSblt  trinkets,  and,  on  ber  ' 
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pot  npon  all  lier  effecls.  which  1  u; 
main  unclaimed  hy  any  legal  heir. 

•*From  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  St.  Gbod,  it  ap- 
ppiir^,  Mrs  Jordan  bad  e.xhibitf;i  thp  rr.mt  restlesfl 
aujLieiy  for  intelligence  from  England.  Latterly  she 
appeared  more  anxious  and  miserable  than  usual,  her 
nnaasinsas  incrauad  ■imost  oimiMntahiy,  and  her 
•Itio  became  wbolty  dBaeoIoiir«!.  Prom  morning  till 
night  she  lay  sighing  upon  the  !^  :rn  At  length  an 
interval  of  some  posts  occurreti,  during  which  she 
fMaved  BO  nwven  to  IwrlaMm;  and  liar  conse- 
quent anxiety,  ncy  informa?Tt  said,  seemed  too  great 
KMT  mortal  strength  to  bear  up  agauist.  On  the  morn- 
Ui|f  of  ber  death,  this  impatient  feeling  reached  its 
cnm.  The  agitation  was  almost  feanul;  h^  eyes 
wart  now  resUesR,  now  fixed ;  ber  motion  rapid  and 
unmeaning,  and  her  whole  manner  seem  id  to  Ixspeak 
the  attack  of  some  convulsive  paroxysm.  She  eagerly 
reqoettod  Mr.  C—— ,  beiiara  tiie  Html  bour  or  de- 
livery,  to  go  for  her  letters  to  the  post.  On  his  re- 
turn, she  started  up  and  held  out  l^r  band  as  if  im- 

Stient  to  raedM  them.  He  told  her  there  were  none. 
10  stood  a  moment  motionless ;  looked  towards  him 
witb  a  vacant  stare ;  held  out  her  hand  again,  as  if 
hy  an  involuntary  action;  instantly  ithdrew  it,  and 
sunk  back  upon  the  8o£a  from  which  she  bad  arisen, 
lie  left  tbe  mom  to  Mudtipber  tttendant,  wbo,  how- 
ever, had  gone  out,  and  bir.  C  returned  himself 

to  Mrs.  Jordan.  On  his  return,  he  observed  some 
change  in  ha  looks  that  alarmed  him :  she  spoke  not 
a  word,  but  gazed  at  him  stedfastly.  She  wept  not — 
no  tear  flowed ;  her  face  was  one  moment  flushed, 
an  l  another  livid  ;  she  sighed  deeply,  and  her  heart 
seemed  buritiiig.  Mr.  C^<^  stood  uncertain  what 
,  to  do  I  Imt  hi  a  numiti  ho  heard  ber  breath  drawn 
more  hardh-,  and,  as  it  were,  sobhingly.  He  was  now 
thoroughly  terrified:  he  hastily  approached  the  sofa, 
and  leaning  over  the  unjortunate  lady,  discovered 
that  those  deep-drawn  sobs  had  immediafdy  preceded 
the  moment  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  dissoiutjua.  She  was 
already  no  more!  Thus  terminated  the  worldly  ca- 
reer of  a  woman  at  tbe  very  bead  of  ber  profeeaton, 
tDd  oneof  the  beet-hearted  of  bereexl  thtn  did  sb« 
expire,  after  a  life  of  celebrity  and  mapnifircnrc,  in 
ejole  and  solitude,  and  hterally  of  a  broken  heart  " 
AftwtboaceaaaioB  of  the  king,  he  ordered  Chantry 
to  prepare  ;i  statue  to  be  placed  over  Mrs.  JonJnn^ 
remains  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Cloud.  We  subjom  her 
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Iln  an  arcmmt  of  this  tranaaction  written  Vy  Jortin 
himself  are  the  following  passages  ir-"  I  cannot  recol- 
lect what  Mr.  Pope  allowed  for  each  book  of  Homer; 
1  have  a  notion  tnat  it  was  three  or  four  guineas." 
I  was  in  some  hopes  in  those  days  (for  I  was  young) 
that  Mr.  Pope  would  make  inquiry  about  bis  coad- 
jutor and  take  some  civil  notice  of  hira ;  but  be  did 
not.  and  I  bad  no  notion  of  obtruding  myself  upon 
him — I  nevrr  r,iw  his  faro  " 

Mr.  Jortm  took  a  bachelor  of  art8  degree  in  Ja- 
nuary 17 IS.  and  a  mastei'a  in  1722;  be  \ml  been 
cho-to  f( How  of  his  college  soon  after  the  taking  of 
his  fiiht  degree.  This  year  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  publication  of  a  few  Latin  poems  entitled 
"  Lusus  Foetici,"  which  were  well  received.  In  Ja- 
mury  1736  he  wae  pireaented  by  his  college  to  tbe 
living  of  Swavesey  near  Cambridge ;  but  marrying 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  Chibnall  of  Newport- PagneU. 
Bucks,  in  1728,  he  resigned  that  living,  snd  soon 
after  Kettled  in  London  In  this  town  he  tpent  tbe 
following  two-and-thirty  years  of  his  life ;  for  though 
the  earl  of  Winchelsea  gave  him  the  living  of  East- 
well  in  Kent,  where  he  resided  a  short  time,  yet  be 
soon  quitted  it  and  returned  to  Ix>ndon.  Here  for 
many  years  lit  \\  as  employed  as  a  {  rt^adic  r  .n  several 
chapels,  with  the  emoluments  of  which  and  a  sinaU 
competencf  of  hia  own  he  supported  hhnaalf  and 
his  tamily. 

In  1730  be  published  "Four  Sermons  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Beligion,"  tbe  aobMance  of 
which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  a  work  of  bis 
entitled  "  Discourses  concerning  the  TVuth  of  tbe 
Christian  Religion,"  printed  in  I74G  in  octavo.  This 
is  a  very  valuable  work.  In  1 73i  be  pubUsbed  "  Mie- 
cellaneottt  Oboervations  upon  Authors  Andent  and 
Modern,"  in  two  volumes  octavo.  This  is  a  mllcr- 
tioQ  of  critical  remarka,  of  which,  however,  he  was  not 
the  sole  though  pria«i|Ml  author ;  Pearce,  MsKon, 
and  othen,  were  contributors  to  it.  In  1751  Arch- 
bishop Herring  gave  him,  unasked,  the  lining  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  East;  and  afterwards,  in  17&5.  con- 
ferred ujKm  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dtriaitjr. 
In  1751  cameoitthiafirrtvi^meof  "RcflnriuiiiMi 

T^rrl r-:n^tical  Hi«tonr,**  octavo.  Tliis  work  was  U* 
scribed  lo  the  earl  of^  Burlington,  by  whum,  as  tnw> 
tee  for  the  Boylean  lecture,  he  bad,  through  tbe  ap- 
plication of  Archbishop  Herring  and  Bishf)[i  Sher- 
lock, been  appointed  in  17^9  lo  preach  that  lecture. 
Them  "  Remarks  upon  Ecclesiastical  History"  were 
continued  in  four  aucceeding  volomaa  down  to  tbe 
year  1517,  when  Lather  hefian  thi  wnk  of  icforma. 
tion;  two  published  by  himself  in  175S  and  I7Hp 
and  two  alter  his  death  in  1773. 

In  1755  he  published  *'Six  Dieeertatiom 
Different  Suljects"  in  octavo.  The  sixth  disser 
tion  is  un  the  state  of  the  dead  as  described  bj 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  the  remarks  in  ^ie,  *miifl^itj 
to  establish  the  great  antioui^  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  inteHered  with  Dr.  Warburton  in  hia 
"  I  hvinc  Legation  of  Moses."  I  his  gave  rise  to  ■ 
work  which  was  published  against  bun  under  the 
title  of  '  A  Dieeeitntion  on  the  Delknqr  of  Friend, 
ship."  This  was  a  »'ery  illiberal  attack  on  Dr.  Jortin. 
because  he  ha4  too  much  independence  to  compli» 
ment  Warburton  in  the  indiscriminate  manner  uiik 
waa  then  become  fashionable  among  his  admirers. 
Jortin  made  no  reply;  but  in  his  '*  Advej^ana"  the 
fullowingmemi>ran(iumi*found, — "  Ihaveexamined," 
(ron  "  Euatathiue"  for  tbe  u^e  of  Tope'it  Homer,  j  be  aays«  "  tbe  state  of  tbe  dead  aa  described  bf  Un> 
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JORTIN,  JOHN  —This  learned  divine  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  23rd  of  October,  109^*  His  father, 
Acnatus  J<Mrtin,  was  a  native  of  Bntagoe  in  France  { 
he  came  over  to  Enghmd  abovt  the  year  1687,  when 

thr  protcstanta  were  obliged  to  quit  France  in  d  rise 
queoce  oi  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
was  made  a  gentleman  of  tiie  privy  chamber  iu  169), 
became  afterwards  Becrctary  lo  I^jrd  Orford^  Sir 
George  llooke,  and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel. 

Young  Jortin  was  first  educated  at  the  Charter 
Honaab  and  afterwards  admitted  of  Jeaua  College^ 
CMnbn^S**  About  two  years  after  be  wet  recom- 
racnded  Xy  his  tutor.  Dr  'H  iiltirTto  m,      i  xti.i  ts 
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mer  and  Virgil,  and  upon  that  dissertation  I  am 
wiUing  to  tiate  dl  the  little  credit  that  I  luive  aa  a 

critic  and  philolojfer.  I  have  there  observed  that 
Homer  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  fabulous  historiea 
of  the  gods ;  he  had  those  stories  and  also  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  from  old  tradiftioiM.  Many  no- 
tions of  the  Pagana  which  came  firom  tra^tkm  are 
oooaiderad  by  Bvrow,  Sens.  viii.  vol.  ii.,  in  which 
■mDon  Ae  ejdatence  of  God  ia  proved  from  univer- 
•tl  consent. 

In  irriS  came  out  his  "Life  of  Erasmus"  in  one 
volume  quarto ;  and  in  1760  another  volume  quarto, 
contaimng  "Remarks  um)n  the  Works  of  &unaa," 
and  an  "  Appendix  of  Extracts  from  Eraamua  and 
other  Writers."  In  the  preface  to  die  former  vo- 
lume he  says,  "  Le  Clerc,  while  he  published  the 
works  of  Eraamua  at  Leyden,  drew  up  hia  life  in 
French,  collected  principally  fttmi  his  letlen,  and 
inserted  it  into  the  *  Bibliotneqne  Choisee;'  and  as 
Aim  was  favourably  received  by  the  public  he  had 
taken  it  aa  a  ground  work  to  bmld  upon,  and  had 
translated  it,  not  superstitiously  and  closely,  but  with 
much  freedom  ana  with  more  attention  to  things 
than  to  words ;  but  that  he  had  made  continual  ad- 
ditiona  not  only  with  relation  to  the  history  of  those 
days  bnt  to  the  life  of  Erasmus;  especially  where 
Le  Clerc  grew  moro  remiss,  cither  wearied  with  the 
taak  or  called  off  from  these  to  other  laboura."  Af- 
ter mentioning  a  few  other  matter*  to  Ua  readers  he 
turns  his  discourse  to  his  friends,  "  recommending 
himself  to  their  favour  whilst  he  is  with  them,  and 
his  name  when  he  is  gone  hmeet  and  entreating 
them  in  a  wish  that  he  may  piM  die  evening  of  a 
atudioua  and  unambitious  life  m  an  humble  but  not 
a  alothful  obscurity,  and  never  forfeit  the  land  ODD- 
fym«ni»#.  of  their  aoeuatomed  approbation." 

In  I7tf4  Dr.  Jor^  waa  appointed  archdeacon  of 
London,  and  might  have  had  the  rectory  of  St.  James, 
Weatminater,  but  oreferred  continuing  at  Kensing- 
ton, dwt  aitnatiiiHi  Vring  better  adapted  to  his  then 
advanced  age.  Here  he  lived,  occupied,  when  his 
paatoral  functions  permitted,  amongst  his  books  and 
enjoying  himself  with  his  usual  screnit;^  till  the  27th 
of  August.  1770,  when  he  waa  aeised  with  a  disorder 
of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  die  Sdl  of  Septem- 
ber, 1770.  He  was  bmried  in  the  new  church-yard 
at  Kenaington,  aa  he  had  directed,  and  had  a  flat 
aloae  kid  over  him  with  ddt  macr^plkni  dktMed  by 
himaelf: — 

JOANNES JORTIN 

Mortalia  eaae  dedit 
AsBo  Safaida  1770, 
Atatia79. 

Beaidea  bis  principal  woika,  wlueh  have  aliready 

been  mentionea,  and  his  sermons  and  charges,  he 
wrote"  Remarks  upon  Spencer's  Poems;"  "  Remarks 
OB  L.  Annjcus  Seneca,"  printed  in  "The  Present 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters  for  August  1734  j" 
"  A  Few  Remarks  on  TilloUon's  Sermons,"  given  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Birch,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Birch'a  life  of  that  prdate  in  1752 »  "Letter  to 
Avison  concerning  Ae  Mnak  of  the  Andenta,**  lub- 
joined  to  a  second  edition  of  "  Avison's  Essay  on 
Muncal  Expression"  in  1753 ;  and  "A  Few  Remarks 
on  Phi]ipe'a  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,"  jiinted  in  an 
Appendix  to  Neva's  animadvanioM  upon  that  his- 
tory, 1766. 


The  following  extract  is  from  his  most  celebrated 
work,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  style  of  writing:—  •■ 
"  Where,"  uays  he  in  his  "  Adversaria,"  "  where  is  • 
happiness  to  be  found?  where  is  her  dwelling-place? 
Nut  where  we  aeek  her  and  where  we  expect  to  find 
her.    Happioeaa  is  a  modest  recluse  who  seldom 
shows  her  lovely  face  in  the  polite  or  in  the  busy 
world.    She  is  the  sister  and  companion  of  religious  • 
wisdom.  Among  the  vanities  and  the  evils  which  iiolo- 
mon  beheld  nnoer  the  stra,  one  ia  an  aeesse  of  tem~ 
poral  fortunes  to  the  detriment  of  the  possessor;  • 
whence  it  appears  that  such  prospenty  is  adangertma 
thing,  and  tnat  few  persons  have  a  head  strong  enough 
and  a  heart  good  enough  to  bear  it.    A  sudden  rise  ■ 
from  a  low  station,  as  it  sometimes  shows  to  advan- 
tage the  virtuous  and  amiable  qualities  which  could 
not  exert  themaelves  before,  eo  it  mors  fireq[aeatly 
calls  Ibrdi  and  eznoees  to  Vieir  those  spota  of  the 
sotil  which  lay  lurking  in  secret,  cramped  by  penury, 
and  Veiled  with  dissimulation.   An  honest  and  sen- 
sible maa  is  placed  in  a  middle  station,  in  circum- 
stances rather  scanty  than  abounding.    He  hath  all 
the  necessaries  ,but  none  of  the  superfluities  of  life, 
and  these  neceaaariea  he  acquires  oy  hia  prudence, 
hia  atudiea,  and  his  indostry.   If  he  seeks  to  better  • 
his  income  it  is  by  such  methods  as  hmt  neither  his 
conscience  nor  his  constitution     He  hath  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  hia  own  rank ;  he  receives  good 
offices  mmi  dien  snd  he  returns  the  esme ;  aa  he 
hath  his  occupations  he  hath  his  diversions  also,  and 
partakes  of  the  simple,  fnigal,  obvious,  innocent,  and 
cheerful  amdsementa  of  life.   By  a  sudden  turn  of 
things  ha  gnnra  jgreat  in  the  churdi  or  in  the  state. 
Now  his  fortune  is  made ;  and  he  says  to  himself  the 
days  of  scarcity  are  past.'the  days  of  plenty  are  come, ' 
and  happineas  ia  come  along  with  them.  Miataltsn 
man!  ft  is  noaodi  thing;  henevsrnote  enjoys  ona ' 
happy  day  compared  with  those  which  once  shone  * 
upon  him.    He  discards  hia  old  companions  or  treats 
them  with  cold,  distant  and  pnad  eivihty.  Friend- 
ship, free  and  oi)en  conversation,  rational  inquiry, 
sincerity,  contentment,  and  the  plain  unadulterated 
pleasures  of  life,  are  no  more ;  tney  departed  from 
nim  along  with  hia  poverty.   New  oonneetiona,  new  ■ 
prospecu,  new  dedras,  and  nswcarss,  take  place  and 
engross  so  much  of  his  time  and  of  his  thoughts 
that  he  neither  improvea  hia  heart  nor  hia  tmder- 
standing.  He  lives  ambidona  and  resdsss,  and  ho 
dies  rich." 

The  following  estimate  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
this  celebrated  dignitary  of  the  dnuch  it  fnMtt  the 
pen  of  liis  sontemponry,  Mr.  Knox  :•— 

**  Areview  of  the  lifis  of  the  late  Dr.  Jortin  cannot 
but  suggest  the  most  pleasing  reflections.  As  a  poet, ' 
a  divine,  a  philoaopher,  and  a  man,  he  served  the 
eauae  of  religion,  learning,  and  morality.  Tbtn  are 
indeed  many  writers  whose  reputation  is  more  dif- 
fused among  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  but  few  will  be 
found  whose  names,  stand  higher  than  Dr.  Jortin's 
in  the  eateem  of  the  judicious.  His  Latin  poetry 
is  classicallv  elegant;  his  discourses  and  disserta- 
tions, Bcnsinle,  ingenious,  and  argumentative;  his 
'  Remariu  on  Ecdesiaatical  History'  interesting  and 
impartial;  his  asmums  replale  wiA somid  aenas and 
rational  moraBty*  aapitssad  in  a  styles  rinplQ,  pan, 
and  Attic. 

"  Smiplieitr  of  style  is  a  grace  which,  though  it 
may  not  captivate  at  first  sight,  is  sure  in  die  end  to 
give  permanent  satisfaction.    It  does  not  excite  ad< 
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nintkm,  but  it  raiites  esteem.   It  doei  not  wum  to 

rajjture,  but  it  soothes  to  complacency.  Unskilful 
writers  seldom  aim  at  this  excellence.  ITiey  imagine 
that  what  ia  natural  and  common  cannot  be  beautiful,  i 
£very  thing  in  their  compoaitioM  moat  be  soninedj 
•very  thing  affected ;  bat  Dr.  JorliB  bid  atodied  the 
ancients  and  perhaps  formed  himself  on  the  model 
of  Xenophon.  He  wrote  on  subjects  of  morality, 
•ad  molality  is  founded  on  reason,  and  reason  is  al- 
ways cool  and  dispassionate.  A  florid  declamation, 
embellished  with  rhetorical  figures  and  animated  with 
pathetic  description,  may  indeed  amuM  the  fancy  and 
raise  a  tnuisieiti  emotion  in  tbe  hmtt,  bot  rational 
diaeoiirse  done  >nn  convince  the  nnderetandinfr  nd 
nfipnn  the  conduct.  * 

"The  first  efforts  of  genius  have  conunonlv  been 
in  poetry.  Unrsebndned  by  the  frigidity  oc  tr^- 
ment  and  the  confinement  of  rules,  tne  younp  mind 
gladly  indulges  the  tlights  of  imagination.  Cicero, 
as  well  as  many  other  ancient  philosophers,  orators, 
•ad  historians,  are  known  to  nave  sacrificed  to  the 
nrases  in  their  eariier  produetifos.  Dr.  Jorlia  adde 
to  the  number  of  those  who  confirm  the  observation. 
In  his  '  Lusus  i'oetici/  one  of  the  first  of  bis  works, 
are  united  clasrical  language,  beautiful  sentiment, 
and  harmonious  verse.  Among  the  modem  I.dtin 
po«t8  there  are  few  who  do  not  yield  to  Dr.  Jortin. 
His  'Sappldc^on  the  storv  of '  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne' are  easy,  elegant,  and  poetical.  The  *  Little 
Ode/  in  which  the  calm  life  of  the  philosopher  is 
compared  to  the  ^(etille  stream  glidin)?  llirouRh  a  si- 
lent grove,  is  higliiv  pleasing  to  the  mind  and  is  per- 
fectly elegant  ia  tne  composition,  llie  Lyrics  are 
indeed  all  excellent.  The  poem  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  is  ingenious,  poetical,  and  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Lucretius.  Ia  allOft  the 
whole  collection  is  such  as  would  by  no  means  have 
disgraced  a  Roman  in  the  age  of  an  Augustus. 

"  Time,  if  it  does  not  cool  the  fire  of  the  imagina- 
tion, certainly  strengthens  the  powers  of  the  judg- 
taeal.  As  onr  author  advanced  in  life  he  etthivaled 
his  reason  rather  than  his  fancy,  and  desisted  from 
his  efi'urts  in  poetry  to  exert  bis  abilities  in  the  dis> 
ouisitions  of  criticism.  His  observations  on  on*  of 
tne  fathers  of  English  poetry  need  but  to  be  more 
generally  known  in  oraer  to  be  more  generally  ad- 
mired. 

"  Classical  raroducUons  are  rather  amusuig  than , 
nstmctive.   His  woiks  of  this  kind  are  all  juvenile 

and  naturallyflowedfroma  classical  education.  These, 
however,  were  but  preparatory  to  bis  higher  desi|{ns, 
and  soon  gave  way  to  the  more  important  enquiries 
which  were  peculiar  to  his  profession.  Hia  "  Dis- 
courses on  the  Christian  Religion,"  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  his  theological  pursuits,  abound  with  that 
sound  sens?  and  solid  aigument  which  entitle  their 
author  to  a  rank  very  near  the  eelebreted  Groliaa. 

"  His  dissertations  are  ecpially  remaikahlefiirtlllie, 
kaming.  originahty,  and  ingenuity. 

*'  His  life  of  Erasmus  has  extended  bis  reputation 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  country,  and  esta- 
blished h\H  hterary  character  in  the  remotest  univer- 
sities of  £urope.  Erasmus  had  long  been  an  <Ajeet 
of  uaivenal  admirationi  and  it  ia  matter  of  surprise 
that  his  fife  had  never  been  written  with  accuracy 
and  judgment.  This  task  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Jortin, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  the  work  was  received  by 
the  learned  is  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  execution. 

*'  Hia  •  Beiaaiha  on  Ecdesiastical  Hirtwy*  are  fiiU 


of  manlv  sense,  acute  remarks,  and  profound  eru& 
tion-  The  work  is  highly  beneficial  to  mankind  as 
it  represents  tliat  superstition  u  hich  disgraced  human 
nature  in  its  proper  hght,  and  gives  a  right  sense  of 
the  advantues  derived  from  Kligious  reformation. 
He  every  where  expreesee  bunedi  with  peculiar  v^ 
hemence  against  the  infatuation  of  bigotry  and  fana- 
ticism. Convinced  that  true  happiness  is  founded 
on  a  right  use  of  the  reasoning  powers,  he  makes  it 
the  scope  of  all  his  religious  works  to  lead  mankind 
from  the  errors  of  imagination  to  a  senoua  atten- 
tion to  dispassionate  reason. 

"  Posthumous  pubUeationf,  it  has  frequently  been 
fOBulted,  are  TtsnaDy  inferior  fai  merit  to  those  wlncb 
were  published  in  an  author's  life  time.  And  indeed 
the  opinion  seems  plausible,  as  it  may  be  presumed 
that  an  author's  leason  for  not  publioing  his  woslm 
is  a  consciousness  of  their  inferiority.  The  sermons 
of  Dr.  Jortin  were,  however,  designed  by  their  author 
as  a  legacy  to  nutnkind.  To  enlarge  on  their  value 
would  only  be  to  echo  back  the  pnUic  voice.  Good 
eenae  and  sound  norality  sppear  m  them,  not  indeed 
dressed  out  in  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  a  florid 
style,  but  in  all  the  manly  force  and  simple  ffracea  of 
natural  eloquence.  The  same  caprice  whiai  raieeo 
to  reputation  tliose  trifling  discourses  which  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  a  prettiness  of  fancy 
will  again  consign  them  to  oblivion ;  but  the  ser- 
mons of  Dr.  Jfortin  will  continue  to  be  read  with 
pleaenre  and  edification  as  long  as  hmnan  nature 
shall  continue  to  be  endowed  with  the  fcniltkn  oC 
reason  and  discernment. 

"  The  transition  from  an  mdHH'a  wrilinn  to  Ma 
life  is  frequently  disadvantageous  to  his  ^aracter. 
Dr.  Jortin,  however,  when  no  longer  considered  as  an 
andior  but  as  a  man,  ia  so  ftr  frmn  being  lessened  in 
our  opinion  that  he  excites  still  greater  esteem  and 
applause.  A  simplicity  of  manners,  an  inoffensive  be- 
haviour, an  universal  benevolence,  candour,  modesty, 
and  good  senae,  weie  his  characteristics.  Tboiuli 
his  genhu  and  love  of  tetters  ted  bfan  to  cbooee  Ow 
still  vale  of  sequestered  life,  yet  was  his  merit  con- 
spicuous enouuih  to  attract  the  notice  of  a  certain 
wtealawbodM  hMMmr  to  e]n(^copaey.  Unknown 
0#  paiyiial  acquaintance,  and  unrecommended  by 
ue  solicitation  of  friends  or  the  interposition  of 
power,  he  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Herring  to 
a  valuabte  benefice  in  Limaon,  aa  a  reward  iiar  hia 
exertions  aa  aseholar  and  a  divine.  Some  time  after 
he  became  chaplain  to  a  late  bishop  of  Ix)ndon,  who 
gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Kensington  and  appointed 
him  archdeacon  of  his  diocese.  This  was  all  the 
preferment  he  had,  nor  had  he  this  till  he  was  ad- 
%'anced  in  life.  While  blockheads  were  made  bishops 
a  man  who  had  been  uncommonly  eminent  ia  tta 
service  of  lewniag  and  religion  waa  left  to  pine  in 
the  shade  of  obeeoriit*  Sedier  has  been  thought  by 
many  to  have  had  only  the  shadow  of  piety  and 
learning,  but  he  had  the  substantial  reward  of  them. 
Jortin  was  acknowledged  to  pocsess  true  inrtne  and 
real  knowledge,  but  was  left  to  receive  his  recom- 
pence  in  the  suggestions  of  a  good  conscience  and 
the  applause  of  posterity." 

JOSEPH.— lliia  patriarch  was  the  son  of  Rachel 
and  was  tendeiiy  beloved  by  his  father  Jacob.  Stung 
with  envy  and  with  the  arrogance  which  they  thought 
was  dispUyed  in  his  innocent  dreams,  his  brothers  sol4 
him  to  some  Ishmaditidi  steve-desbrs*  by  whom  ha 
WIS  sold  to  Mphv,  a  distu^piiahed  offcar  ia  Cgypt. 


JOSEPH  I. — 

Th»  imnknM  nkl  MilBtf  triiieh  he  dupkyed  in  the 

servicp  of  his  master  ameliorated  his  corKjitioTi  ;  but 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  uniavrful  desires  of 
Potiphar's  wife  causen  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison 
at  her  instigation.  Yet  even  here  Joseph  iva^  able 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  keeper ;  and  lim  inter- 
pretation which  be  save  to  a  dream  of  the  king's 
Mrtlw,  wtwvMlUuwiM  in  prison,  opened  for  him  Uie 
wy  to  t  better  fortww  i  for  tfter  me  trader  had  been 
rt'stored  to  f.ivour  Pharaoh  a ti J  hi'^  i.vhok'  rourt  wvrc 
troubled  by  a  dream,  'ilie  butler  remembered  the 
Hobmr  boy  had  given  so  happy  an  interpreta> 
tion  to  his  own  dream  when  in  prison.  Joseph  waa 
brought  to  court  and  explamed  the  lung's  dream  of 
•even  fat  and  seven  lean  kine.  llie  monarch  now 
rdeued  him  from  confinement  and  raised  him  to 
the  second  place  in  the  empire.  He  snnested  wim 
BticasureH  for  preserving  the  people  from  famine 
during  the  unproductive  years  which  he  had  pre- 
dietod*  and  Tmnoli  eommitted  to  him  the  charge  of 
carrying  them  into  cxpcution.  Married  to  thedaugh 
tcr  of  an  Egyptian  nohieman  in  po«aeitsion  of  the 
biglmt  power  next  to  the  royal,  Joseph  saw  all  his 
wishes  gratified  except  his  yearning  after  his  rela- 
tions. In  the  years  of  famine  his  brothers  came  to 
buy  com  from  thi'  stores  which  ho  hinl  collected  in 
£|^pt.  WtUiout  making  himself  known  to  them,  he 
enoievwiied  by  eome  uwJk  trsatment  to  disoover 
A«rthrniphts  and  to  make  them  repent  of  the  wronp 
which  tiiev  had  done  him.  His  teeUngs  at  length 
overcame  nim.  He  disclosed  himself  to  his  brethren 
and  provided  them  nri<^  his  father  with  lands  in  Eprypt 
He  was  now  their  benefactor,  and  therefore  Jacob,  m 
his  last  blessing,  gave  to  his  two  sons  equal  rights 
with  the  other  hnMbers,  and  the  two  tribes  of  Me- 
WMsdi  and  ftihnim  pneerved  tfae  memoiy  of  Jo- 

eeph  among  the  Hebrews. 

JOSEPH  I.— llijs  celebrated  emperor  of  (jermany 
was  the  son  of  I>eopold  I.,  end  wie  Dom  at  Vienna  in 
July  167^  H-:'  rccfiven  tnc  rn>vvn  of  lluric;ary  in 
I6b9,  and  was  soon  alter  crotviieu  as  Roman  kmg. 
In  1705  he  began  his  reurn,  which  tboogh  short  was 
troubled  bv  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  Hnngaary,  Ger- 
nany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  pWliifMitB  enjoyed 
toleration  and  some  prifiU|gee  BMerUe  idgB*  He 
died  in  April  1711. 

JOSEPH  II.— Tliie  Germait  smperor  wee  the  son 
of  Frande  I.  and  Maria  Therwsa,  and  was  born  March 
1741,  at  a  time  when  Frederidk  the  Great  had  al- 
nadf  taaqamd  half  of  Silesia,  and  the  Bavarian 
army  wae  approaching  the  Austrian  frontiers,  when 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  restored  the  sinking 
state.  Joseph  wns  inferior  to  his  brother  Leopold 
II.  in  learning,  but  he  displayed  an  active  and  peoa* 
tnAag  mind,  and  laade  much  progress,  partietdaily 
in  the  languages,  mathematics,  -Mid  music.  His  lively 
temperament  often  brought  huu  into  collinon  with 
bis  mother,  whom  be  obeyed  from  respect  but  with- 
out conviction  and  with  secret  reluctance.  He  ob. 
served  how  much  her  devotional  spirit  was  abused, 
and  he  imbibed  an  invincible  aversion  to  the  clergy. 
She  set  a  neat  value  on  birth,  and  he  early  acquired 
ft  diifika  wr  imdeeerred  privileges.  In  the  mean 

time,  the  seven  years'  war  having  broken  out,  every 
preperation  was  made  for  the  young  pnnce  joining 
the  army,  when  Maria  Theresa  recalled  her  order. 
In  1760  he  married  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  who  died 
on  her  ^CTind^n6nem«it.   He  also  loet  his  second 
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He  was  elected  kiag  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  and, 

on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1765,  (ierman  emperor. 
His  mother  declared  him  co-regent  in  the  hereditary 
states  of  the  home  of  Austria,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  army :  but  the  real  authority  re- 
mained in  her  hands.  Dunng  the  war  Joseph  had 
had  cause  to  admire  the  great  enemv  of  his  house. 
Animated  by  this  example,  he  enterea  on  his  elevated 
career ;  hot  as  he  bed  bat  little  real  power  excepting 

ill  military  affairs,  in  wliirh  \v\l\i  :\:<]  uf  La^cy  he 
introduced  some  imurovemenUi,  he  empi(jyeil  his 
time  in  travdllBg  and  becoming  aeqoainted  with  bis 
state!?  On  one  of  these  journeys,  under  the  titlf  of 
Ck>uat  f^aikenstein,  he  visited  Frederick  the  dreal  la 
his  camp  at  Neisee.  The  two  monarchs,  dispensing 
with  ceremomee,  met  on  terms  of  familiarity  like 
friends ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  emperor  in  bis 
camp  received  a  visit  from  Frederick.  In  1777  Jo- 
seph made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  six 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  thie  year  the  elector  of  Dava. 
ria  (Hod,  and  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession 
broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  which 
Maria  Theresa  put  an  end  without  the  knowledae^ 
antl  contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  her  son,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  measuring  himself  in  the  field  with  hie 
great  adversary.  In  17H0  Joscnh  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  fuU  dominion  over  ois  hereditary  states, 
at  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  was  thus  the  eovereign 
if  more  tlian  twentj-two  millions  of  men  with  a  fine 
army.  Uis  people  adored  him,  the  nohiUtv  and 
clergy  alone  nad  reason  to  fear  him.  Jooepn  had 
drawn  on  himself  their  hatred  by  ordinances  which 
were  in  many  respects  very  excellent.  He  allowed  a 
greater  freedom  of  the  press,  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
nejdon  batweea  Rome  and  the  religious  orders,  di- 
miaiilied  the  pensions,  placed  die  Jews  on  a  better 
footing,  abolisiiei!  lion(l[i;4e,  Hupprp';=;rrl  all  nunneries, 
and  many  monaiftene^,  piirticularly  those  in  which 
there  were  no  schooU,  or  the  sick  wen  not  takeM 
care  of,  or  the  monks  did  not  preach. 

In  the  spnng  of  1782  Pope  Pius  VI.  made  a  visit 
to  Vienna,  and  Joeeph  afterwards  returned  his  visit 
at  Rome,  still  however  continuing  to  eimpress  mo- 
nasteries, so  that  in  eight  years  the  number  belong- 
ing to  the  different  unh  rs  iial  sunk  from  63,OCK)  to 
27,000.  All  branches  of  the  govemmeot,  public 
edMalieD,  the  poUce,  the  sUte  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
peasantry,  were  reformed.  By  a  new  code  of  laws 
capital  punishments  were  abolished.  His  attempts 
at  reform  in  Hungary,  which  he  wished  to  render 
uniform  with  his  German  states,  caused  a  rabellioa  of 
the  Walacbians,  which  he  could  quell  only  bytbe 
execution  of  its  leaders,  Horia  arul  (51  ska.  'iThcn 
followed,  in  17&4,  the  dispute  with  Holland  respecting 
the  free  navig«&m  <rf  the  Schddt  and  the  negotia. 
tions  for  the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bava- 
ria, against  which  the  confederacy  of  the  German 
princes  was  formed  in  1785-  In  1767,  under  the 
title  of  Count  Falkenatein,  Joseph  made  a  journey 
into  the  CntiKa,  where  Catharine  gave  him  a  most 
splendid  reception  at  Cherson.  After  his  return  he 
eapctienced  a  series  of  misfortunes.  On  the  9th  (tf 
FeDmarjr,  1788,  he  declared  war  against  the  tVnlni, 
but  by  the  defeat  at  Lugos  the  army  \\'as  obliged  to 
retreat,  and  suffered  dreadfully  in  consequence  of  the 
heat  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  country.  Joseph, 
himself  exbaiiMtrd  and  chigrined  by  the  misfortune 
of  his  army,  returned  sick  to  Vienna  in  December. 
In  llw  ibiMiriiig  fme$  however,  foilnne  fiHtotm^  the 
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Aiutrian  arms ;  nel^Tade  w.u^  Hum^ndered  to  Lm>« 
doho*  uid  the  Kussiaos  made  great  progress. 

Th«  prind]Ml  eaiiM  of  lh«  difficulties  which  Joseph 
next  had  to  encounter  wa?  tlie  iix  law  intiodtirpf}  in 
November  1789.  The  nobility  and  peAsaiury  showed 
themselves  eqtudly  dis8atis6ed,  and  the  signal  was 

S'vcn  for  nnenl  disorder  and  open  rebellion.  The 
•dierlands  dedared  themselves  independent,  and 
araellffl  the  imprrinl  forrLs  rr(jiri  a]l  tlic  jirovinccs, 
and  Luxemburgh  only  remained  in  the  possession  of 
dit  iamrial  troops.  Joseph  alioired  lumtdtfimdy 
to  make  concessionn.  but  all  his  proposals  were 
scornfully  rejected.  The  Hungarians  also,  whose  ge- 
neral dissatisfaction  had  been  only  slumbering,  re- 
belled, and  dsmanded  the  restoration  of  their  ancient 
rights  and  constituUon.  To  the  astonishment  of  all 
Europe  Josepli,  in  January  1790,  declared  all  the 
■eta  of  his  government  in  that  country  revoked  even 
to  tile  edict  of  toleration  passad  on  dw  SSadof  Jnne, 
1781.  The  Tyrolese  now  showed  signsof  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  Joseph  hastened  to  put  every  thing  on  its 
{()rmer  footing.  His  health  sunk  under  thm  aco* 
mutated  mortification;;,  and  the  consequences  soon 
became  aoparent,  for  early  m  February  1790  be  was 
sensible  tnat  death  was  rapidly  approaching,  and 
on  the  20th  lie  died  of  a  nulmonar/  consumption. 

Joseph  was  of  the  muldle  ma,  of  a  lively  disposi- 
tion, fickle,  and  fond  of  action,  of  ruling,  of  destroy- 
in(^  and  building  up.  Courage  in  danger  was  a 
strikiDK  tnh  in  his  cnaracter.  lie  had  a  atronc;  and 
lively  sense  of  the  dignify  of  man  and  respected  it  in 
all.  He  caused  the  Augai  ten,  hitherto  closed,  to  be 
noade  public,  and  placed  over  the  entrance  the  in- 
scription. *<  Dedicated  to  all  man  bjr  one  who  vakiea 
them."  When  requeated  to  permit  oiilf  eerlaiB 
classes  to  walk  in  the  Prater,  in  mler  tl  rit  tlicy 
might  enjoy  themselves  there  with  their  equals  only, 
he  refused  and  added,  *'  If  I  would  live  only  with 
my  equals  I  must  l'o  to  ihp  tomb  of  the  emperors 
at  the  Capuchin  cha^jel  and  tiiere  spend  my  oaya." 
To  Schmidt,  the  historian  of  Germany,  ne  wMf 
**  Spare  no  one,  and  not  even  myself,  if  yon  come 
down  BO  far  with  your  hiatory.  Posterity  must  indge 
my  faults  and  those  of  my  predecessors  "  Frederick 
the  Great  wrote  to  Voltaire  respecting  bun :  "  Jo- 
seph is  an  emperor  such  as  Germany  hM  not  had 
for  a  long  time.  Educated  in  splendour,  his  habits 
are  simple ;  grown  up  amidst  flattery,  he  is  still  mo- 
dest ;  inflamed  with  a  love  of  glory,  be  yet  sacrifices 
his  ambition  to  bis  duty."  Joseph's  favourite  ob- 
ject was  to  be  sovereign  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  to 
manage  the  great  inacliine  of  the  state  entirely  him- 
eelf.  Whatever  his  own  reflectiona  or  his  knowledge 
of  other  coimtries  showed  to  be  meAd,  he  widied  to 
introduce.  But  he  did  not  stiflSciently  consider  that 
he  bad  to  do  with  other  men,  with  other  relation  r, 
and  tfmt  long  habit  rendered  it  difficult  to  change  at 
once  vsagee  sanctified  by-  time — that  other  men  did 
not  possess  his  knowledge  and  ex^H-rience. 

JOSKPH,  NAPULKON  BONAPARTE,  was 
bom  in  Januarv  1768,  in  the  inland  of  Corsica.  Ue 
wm  the  eldeet  orother  of  Napoleon,  and  of  alt  tibe 
members  of  his  family  the  one  in  whoni  lY.c  emperor 
placed  the  greatest  cooBdence.  His  father  being 
aaut  to  Paris  as  the  deputy  of  Ae  eetatea  of  that  pro- 
vince, carried  him  to  the  continent  and  placed  nim 
at  the  college  of  Autun  in  Burgundy,  where  he  com- 
plpt<  d  his  course  of  studies  with  great  diligence. 
Joseph  was  desirous  of  entering  the  militaiy  eecrioe* 


ON  BONAPARTE. 

but  in  compliance  with  the  laat  wishes  of  his  father, 
who  died  at  Montpellter  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  re- 
turned to  hie  native  cotmtry  in  1786,  and  in  1792 
hecamp  n  mpral)er  of  the  departmental  administra- 
tion under  liie  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Paoli. 
When  the  English  took  possession  of  Corsica,  Jo- 
seph  retired  to  the  continent,  end  in  179^  macriad 
the  daughter  of  H.  Clarf,  a  rich  dtieen  of  MareeiUee. 

Josejili  united  with  his  C()ll';':'if^ue<!  nf  the  department 
in  urgent  entreaties  for  supplies  re<)uisite  to  drive  the 
Bnghsh  out  of  the  island,  but  their  applications  were 
disregarded  until  1 79C^ ;  find  it  was  not  until  after  the 
occupation  of  Italy  by  the  French  army  that  their 
efforts  wtm  crowned  with  success.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  campaign  Joacph  aecflOMnied  lue  brother 
Napoleon.wno,  after  iht  vietery  iiff  Mii>dwi»  eemt  Mm 
to  Paris  t  o  convince  the  directoiy  llf  fl*  necessity  of 
concluding  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Berdinia.  Peace 
was  eonduded,  and  Joseph  appointed  miniater  of  the 
republic  at  Parma,  r.nd  n  few  months  afterwards  mi- 
nister, and  Uien  ami  asHador  at  Rome,  lie  liad  ob- 
tained from  Pius  VII.  the  promise  of  a  brief,  exhort- 
ing the  Vendeans  to  lay  down  their  anna  and  to  iiib> 
nut  to  the  repubUc,  when  the  intngueeof  theenemiee 
of  France  and  the  temf^rity  of  the  rcvi  lutlimiKts 
produced  the  catastrophe  wmch  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome.  Tie  pepol  eetretory  of  itate,  and  the  dipk>> 
matic  characters  connected  with  Joseph,  united  in 
rendering  him  justice  in  their  statements  to  the  French 
directory.  The  pope  not  giving  satisfaction  fof  tht 
murder  of  General  Duphot  committed  in  the  preaenee 
of  Joseph,  who  never  Inst  his  calmness,  and  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  further  blood- 
ahad  and  outrage,  the  latter  relumed  to  Paris,  where 
tiw  Aiectory  expreaaed  ttieir  entire  aatialhrtimi  with 
his  L  oiidiict  at  Kome.  He  was  now  offered  the  em- 
bassy to  IVussia,  but  prefiKred  to  enter  the  council 
of  tlM  five  hundred,  which  aooo  chose  him  their  se- 
cretary. When  Nli[  uleon  was  in  Egypt  the  French 
expenenced  imporiant  reverses  in  Europe,  'llie  hat- 
tie  of  the  Trebia  had  been  lost;  the  French  had  eva- 
cuated the  Genoese  territery  {  the  French  army  in 
Switzeriaad  waa  in  a  eritieal  situation  nntil  die  d*> 
cisivc  victory  of  Massena  at  Zurich,  ami  all  the  Con> 
quests  in  Italy  were  at  stake.  Joseph  despatched  n 
Greek  of  Cephalonia,  named  Bormbacki.  to  Egypt, 
to  induce  his  brother  to  hasten  hack  ;  and  he  assi.^trd 
him  in  the  revoluUcn  which  jiaeed  Uonapiirte  at  the 
head  of  the  consular  government. 

Under  the  consulate  Joseph  was  a  memlier  of  dm 
council  of  state,  and  as  such  was  appoivted  vidi 
Roederei  and  De  Meurien  tcj  teriuinatt.-  the  differences 
then  existing  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  of  September  1800  wee  ngned  et  Joseph'a 
estate  of  Mortefontninc  Soon  after  he  signed  with 
CounlCobentzl  the  treaty  of  Lun^viUe  between  France 
andAustria;  andinMarch  I802tbetMatyof  Amiene 
was  signed  .which,  on  the  part  of  France,  had  been 
likewise  conducted  under  his  direction.  Whilst  en- 
gaged in  diplomatic  pursuits,  Joseph  su^^^^oMtei!  a  |)Ian 
to  unite  Franei,  England,  Spain  and  Holland,  fot 
dke  enMNwenen  of  mu^gftUm  of  imnbo  end  pinwf , 
whereby  smaller  states  were  annoyed  by  the  rorsnirs 
of  Barbery,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  great  powers  of 
Christendom.  His  brother,  thenflret  eonsnC  edeytod 
the  plan.  In  1803  Joseph  was  created  a  senator  and 
pand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  presided 
m  the  same  year  in  tlie  electoral  college  of  the  de- 
pulmentof  iheOiie.  Joeqpb  fioqapeite  waaooeof 
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the  aigMl/i  ttf  the  <wncoirdate  with  the  iiO|tt»bf]r  iriiidi ' 

the  Immunities  of  the  Grtllican  church  were  secured, 
and  the  torch  of  fanaticism  which  burned  in  the  West 
of  France  waa  eztinguished.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
the  treaty  of  guaruity  waa  liffned  with  Auatria,  Rua- 
na,  Pniasia  and  Bavaria,  which  recogniaed  the  va- 
rious political  changcH  \'i'liicli  had  taken  place  in  the 
German  empire.  In  this  negotiation  also,  Joseph 
was  invettea  with  foil  poweore  on  the  part  o(  Fhince. 
When  in  1804  the  camp  of  Rmilotpic  waa  formed,  the 
consul  made  hia  toother  colonel  of  the  fourth  regi- 
ment. When  NipoboBMewdcd  the  inperial  throne 
of  France,  the  same  senatns-con  suite  which  (sup- 
ported by  3,700,000  votes)  created  Napoleon  em- 
peror, declared  Joseph  and  his  children  heirs  to  the 
throne  in  case  of  thedeath  of  Napokoa  without  ianie. 
In  A9  MttM  Tw  tho  crown  of  unttbifdy  was  offend 
to  him,  but  Joseph  firmly  resisterl  the  rntrpnticR  of 
the  emperor  and  of  his  friends,  not  chooeuu;  to  re- 
DonneadMiimrfMlitial  boado  whidi  Ma^ed  him 
to  France,  nor  to  ent^r  into  en^jgOIMntO  wfcich 
pressed  hard  upon  Lombardy. 

During  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  in  1805,  Prince 
Jo«q»b  pnwidBd  in  ^  noate  Mid  •doumilared  Iho 
govemroept.  A  few  dnyo  af^  Ao  ImMo  of  AmCer- 
fitz,  Jose])h  received  an  order  from  the  emperor  to 
place  hiniself  at  the  head  of  the  army  destined  to  in- 
vade the  Ungdom  of  Naples,  whose  sovereign  had 
broken  the  treaty  with  France,  nntl  whose  troops  had 
been  augpoented  by  a  large  body  ut  iiussians  and 
English,  in  consequence  of  which  Napoleon  had  de- 
otand  Faidiawid  has  ceased  to  rule."  On  the  8th 
of  Febniary,  1806,  the  French  entered  the  territory  of 
the  enciii)'.  Joseph  comtn-mded  [he  ;  entre,  whilst 
Massnia  and  Uouvion  de  Saint-Cyr  commanded  the 
tspo  wings^  look  Capua,  whidt  tivraBdetad  sntfiout 
much  resistance,  ana  entered  the  capital ;  bein^  re- 
ceived, if  any  reliance  were  to  be  placed  upon  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  joy,  as  the  deliverer  of  the  peo- 
ple. King  Ferdinand  had  fled  to  Sicily,  and  the 
English  and  Russians  effected  their  retreat.  All  the 
fortresses  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  French ; 
momI  Gaeta,  commanded  by  the  prmce  of  Heaaa-Phi- 
fippatha),  only  resisted  Hie  oomnandnMnt  diiavuw- 
ing  the  regcnry  which  Ferdinand  had  appointed  be- 
Sim  his  flight,  and  which  had  concluded  the  treaty 
aritii  Jotepn.  The  very  day  of  his  entry  Joeeph  was 
seen  walkinfr  about  in  the  street  attended  by  one  aide- 
de-camp  only,  even  among  the  crowds  of  stiU  excited 
lusaroni,  futhful  to  his  opinion  that  the  people  feel 
coafidanfw  in  thoea  who  tratt  thtm  and  mvw  par 
widi  bad  treatanentthoM  wiio  bave  treated  Aem  well. 
No  sooner  had  he  organixed  ^  provisional  {govern- 
ment  m  the  capital  than  be  set  out  with  a  corjis 
dT^e,  under  thecommandof  General  Lamarque,to  m- 
forra  hlmfielf  of  the  artnal  s'.ite  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  fea^ibduy  uf  an  aitempt  upon  Sicily.  He  soon 
eonviQced  himself  of  the  abject  situation  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  (whom  the  chtmeter  of  iotma  govamments 
had  rendered  pretty  imfifferent  a»  to  mf  diange  of 
the  athniniHtration, believing  thst  nothing  would  im- 
prove their  situation),  and  of  the  impracticabihty  of 
a  tending  in  Sicily.  It  was  dnring  this  journey  that 
Joseph  tir^t  received  intplhgencn  that  the  emperor 
bad  recognised  him  king  of  Nitples.  Napoleon,  fear- 
ing chat  Joseph  would  refuse  the  throne  of  Naples 
as  he  had  refoaed  that  of  Lombardy,  consented  that 
Joseph's  rehrtiou  with  France  shotdd  remain  the 


hie  etpadty  of  grand-elector,  deputed  three  of  its 

raerabern  to  him  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  offered 
crown.  These  wereMarshal  Perignon.  General  Ferinu 
and  Count  Rosderer.  Joseph  received  them  as  his 
oUI  coUcagne^  lodged  dMm  in  the  palace,  and  ra< 
tahied  Count  Rcederer,  who  had  long  oeeii  his  friend, 
as  miniRtcr  (if  riiKnice.  Joseph  was  alwavs  pU  ised 
to  acknowledge  bis  obligations  to  this  firieod  for  hia 
services  in  the  adnhiistratioa  of  the  laances,  and  In 
thefonnation  of  the  laws  and  institutions  which  rre- 
ated  a  public  credit — something  till  then  unknown 
in  that  country.  Napoleon  said  uat  the  lOM  of  Gomt 
Roederer  from  his  covncft  of  etata  mm  nevar  ad^ 
quately  supplied. 

Joseph's  reign  in  Naples  forms  the  period  of  his 
li£B  on  which  the  biographer  dwells  with  the  greatest 
aaticfaetion.  It  waa  the  misfostime  of  Joseph  to  be 
twice  called  to  rule  over  nations  guided  by  jmests 
and  left  in  ignorance,  and  therefore  easily  to  be  ex- 
cited against  any  change ;  yet  tiba  fritkel  nalnn  of 
his  situation  did  not  deter  nim  from  tryins?  every 
means  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
his  subjects.  He  introduced  into  his  council,  among 
others.  Fnmchiiiea  «<i«*inni»iMMi  im  their  ahihtiee  1 
aodi  as  IKasderer,  Salioetti,  Donne,  Miot,  dec.  With 
them  he  planned  such  changes  as  his  unreserved  con- 
versations with  men  of  all  classes  on  his  long  journey 
had  sugaested  to  him.  He  held  up  to  tfie  membcea 
of  his  aiuninistration  the  advantapemis  ron«;pr]nenreg 
of  the  French  revolution,  contriving  to  a\  uid  li^  evils 
and  enjoining  them  to  make  justice  and  moderatfan 
the  guides  of  all  their  measures.  The  country  wae 
soon  entirely  cleared  of  the  emsmy.  Ce«ve«ta  were 
aboUshed  and  their  inmrites  proviJeJ  for;  their  rich 
possessions  were  in  part  used  to  contribute  to  the 
solidity  of  the  public  credit  1  lendsfieni  wae  orsr- 
thro\^'n,  leaving  only  the  honorary  titles  ;  provincial 
intendants  were  appointed  instead  of  the  former  pre- 
sidi,  a  kind  of  proconanli  y  public  instruction  greatly 
improved ;  the  finances  reg^ated,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  under  the  care  of  Roederer ;  the  interior 
custom-lines,  so  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  nations, 
removed  to  the  froo^iera ;  the  system  of  justke  greatly 
impra?ed  by  eubstitnting  tfie  Rendi  coda  for 
confused  pragrnntirhe,  and  by  organizing  the  judi- 
ciary, national  guards  were  formed — an  institution 
which,  in  that  as  well  as  all  the  other  Italian  coun- 
tries, wonld  have  had  the  best  effects.  These  effects 
indeed  were  in  part  apparent  in  the  growth  of  a  civic 
spirit  among  the  inhabitants,  so  long  degraded  hf 
meign  or  domeetie  tjtnaij.  A  new  enny  ma  exa- 
lted, the  public  debt  was  pot  on  a  syetematie  foot- 
in|^,  all  banks  were  unitea  into  one,  excavation'^  at 
Pompeii  and  in  Magna  Grsecia  begun,  and  a  learned 
society  founded  under  the  name  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy, divided  into  four  classes ;  the  roads  were  im- 
proved t  the  system  of  the  mesta  abolished  according 
to  an  early  plan  of  the  celebrated  Filaogieri;  Uie 
stiff  and  pompous  Spanish  eooit  etiquette  was  much 
curtailed,  so  that  the  king  became  acceasible  to  his 
subjects;  and  the  hulf-barkarous  lazzaroni  were  ci- 
vilised. Villages  were  established,  and  the  lazzaroni 
were  undo  to  labonr  in  excavations  or  workshops, 
'f  heir  pay  was  partly  given  in  beds  and  in  domestic 
utensils,  so  that  their  improvement  was  begun  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  anwuhd' ■byaecne- 
toming  them  to  a  home.  Uraa  a  nmneraoe  ehss, 
who  lud  resisted  all  attempte  to  civifiae  dieni,  and 
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could  be  successful,  were  rendered  useful,  and  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  crime  would  •won  have  been  entirely 
stopped.  He  iriw  foniMd  the  idea  of  dfifidiig  dieee 
beings  by  giving  them  a  home,  whether  it  was  the 
king  or  one  of  his  coansellors,  richly  deaerves  the 
thanks  of  the  country,  though  the  return  of  theBoor- 
bons  was  unfortunately  tlio  the  Mgnal  for  the  retnm 
of  wreichednem. 

The  bands  of  robbers  likewise  vanished.  When 
Joeeph  tnived  in  Naples,  the  revenoe  of  the  sute 
did  not  ezeeed  7.000,000  dncBti.   It  was  augmented 

by  him  to  14/vh:),(mi(>,  witliont  inrrprising  the  public 
burdens.  Naples  then  bad  no  constitution,  but  Jo- 
seph, presiding  in  person  ottbe  meeting*  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  beard  every  meapure  (liscuMed,  and  no 
instance  is  on  record  of  a  measure  being  adopted 
against  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Success  was 
cnMnung  hia  laudable  endeavoun,  when,  nnfortn- 
natefy  forUn,  he  was,  against  his  wOl,  called  by  his 
brother  to  receive  a  [  rouilcr  liadem.  In  an  interview 
some  months  previoua  with  tbe  emperor  Napoleon  at 
Venice,  he  received  an  intimation  of  the  feuds  which 
distractefl  the  reigning  house  of  Spain,  and  of  tbe 

SkUtical  embarrassments  to  which  they  most  lead, 
e  now  received  from  BayMmo,  whore  the  Spanish 
prince*  hpd  joined  Napoleon,  a  pressinff  invitation  to 
proceed  witnout  delay  to  that  city,  r^othing  was 
yet  dtt  !,  and  no  views  cxjil ained.  In  this  uncer- 
tainty Joseph  set  out,  cherishing  tbe  hope  of  again 
returning  to  hie  ftmily  at  Naples. 

At  a  short  distnnrp  from  Bayonne  be  was  met  by 
the  emperor,  who  informed  him  that  the  passions  of 
tha  Spanish  princes  had  produced  aerins  which  had 
anived  but  too  soon ;  that  they  were  as  far  from  a 
harmonious  agreement  at  Bayonne  as  they  bad  been 
in  Spain  ;  lYinl  Cli;irlps  IV.  preferred  retirement  in 
France  on  certain  conditions,  to  re-entering  Spain 
wKhout  die  prince  of  peaeet  Aat  tioth  ha  and  tb* 

aueen  chose  rather  to  see  a  stranger  ascend  thethnon* 
lan  to  cede  it  to  Ferdinand ;  that  neither  Fenfinand 
nor  any  other  Spaniard  wished  for  the  return  of 
Charles  if  he  was  determined  to  restore  the  reign  of 
Godoy,  and  that  they  also  would  prefer  a  stranger  to 
him  ;  tliat  he  (the  emperor)  perceived  tluii  it  would 
coat  hun  a  greater  effort  to  nwtain  Charles  with  the 
i^nce  of  peace,  dian  to  dian^  the  dynasty;  that 
rerdirinnr!  njipcared  to  bim  so  mferior,  and  of  a  cha- 
racter so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it  would  be  highly 
indiBcreet  to  commit  himself  on  his  behalf,  or  attempt 
to  sustain  a  son  in  the  struggle  to  dethrone  his 
father,  and  that  such  a  dynasty  was  little  suited  to 
Spain ;  that  no  regeneration  was  practicable  whilst 
ikoontinuedi  that  tha  first  peraonages  of  the  king- 
dom in  rank,  infonnation  and  ebancter,  amemblad 
in  a  nattonad  junta  at  Bayonne,  were  cmn  iticcd  of 
this  truth ;  and  that  since  destiny  pointed  out  this 
course,  and  he  then  felt  assured  of  accomplishing 
what  he  would  not  have  vnhmt^rih'  undertaken,  he 
had  nominated  hit>  bruiher  ihc  king  of  Naples,  who 
was  acceptable  to  the  junta,  and  would  be  so  to  the 
nation  at  lai||e.  Fercunand  had  long  since  solicited 
ooa  of  hi*  niece*  in  marriage,  and  the  kingdom  of 

Ktmria.  !int,  since  his  rb-slrTenrc  at  Rruonne,  and 
more  mlunata  knowledge  of  that  prince,  he  did  nol 
lUttk  proper  to  accede  to  his  wishes.    He  further 

urfred  that  the  Spanish  iirinccH  li-ic!  f^nvie  farther  into 


brother  should  not  hesitate,  lest  tbe  Spaniards,  as  well 
as  foreupi  mooardks,  might  suppose  that  ha  (Na|K>- 
leon)  wnbad  to  eodrde  ni*  own  browa  with  Una  ad> 

rlitional  crown,  as  he  hatl  rlnnc  with  that  of  Lombardy 
mm&  years  before,  upon  the  refusal  of  Joseph  to  ac- 
capC  It  t  that  the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  of  Europe, 
the  reconciliation  of  all  the  member?  of  his  own  fa- 
mily, depended  upon  tlie  couvbe  v\luch  Joseph  was 
then  about  to  adopt)  that  he  could  never  allow  him- 
self to  believe^  that  regret  at  kaviiigan  enchanting 
country,  where  no  danger  or  Afficnlty  rematned  In 
be  combated,  coul  l  induce  bim  to  refuse  a  throne 
where  many  obstacles  it  was  true  were  to  be  sur« 
mounted,  bat  when  alio  modi  good  was  to  beaeeon^ 
plished. 

When  Joseph  arrived  at  bayonne  the  meu]l>ers  of 
the  junta  were  all  assembled  at  the  ch&teau  of  Marrac^ 
and  ha  was  iriiligcd  to  laeeiiw  their  addresses,  to 
which  he  returned  tndafinita  answers,  postponing  a 

Iccisinn  until  he  could,  in  the  course  of  a  ft  w  tkys, 
see  the  difi'erent  members  in  private.  The  bpanish 
princes  were  gone.  Hm doke  del  Infutado  and  Co* 
vallos  passedfor  the  warmest  partif^tins  of  Ferdinand ; 
both  were  presented  tbe  next  day  to  take  leave.  Jo- 
seph had  a  long  conversation  with  the  dukue,  wliklk 
terminated  in  a  full  offer  of  bis  serrices.  This  no- 
bleman then  observed,  Uiat  he  now  found  the  inteffi* 
gence  which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  bis 
agents  at  Naples  was  true,  and  if  Joseph  waa  destined 
to  he  to  Spam  what  ha  badbaan  to  Naple*,nodonbt 
could  exist  that  the  entire  nation  would  rally  round 
him.  He  also  assured  him  that  he  wotild  find  the 
same  dispositions  in  Cevallos,  and  ill  iH  the  merul>em 
of  the  junta ;  that  those  who  were  regarded  asxtha 
most  violent  partisans  of  Ferdinand  entertained  for 
tljat  [irinco,  of  whom  they  knew  little,  :in(l  exi>ectf(] 
every  thing,  merely  that  sort  of  attachment  which  a 
misgoverned  nation  cdiifaita  towarda  any  one  wlmna 
it  considrrs  most  competent  to  redress  its  grievances. 
Ce vallos  held  nearly  the  same  lanj^uage  to  Joseph, 
who  afterwards  received  in  succession  aU  the  mem- 
bers of  the  junta.  It  consisted  of  nearlv  one  hundred 
])er8ons.  They  painted  in  strong  colours  the  evils 
which  afflicted  their  ojuntry  and  the  facility  of  sup- 
pressing them.  In  fact  the  courtiers  of  tbe  father 
and  tbe  eon  wan  agreed  upon  one  point— tbe  abeo» 
lute  impassibility,  namely,  of  thfir  livinjr  tofrether 
under  either  of  them.  Joseph  alone,  by  sacnticiuf 
the  throne  of  Naples  to  ascena  that  of  Spam,  appearea 
to  unite  all  parties,  and  promi'^er!,  a-?  they  fondly 
hoped,  to  restore  and  even  tu  surpass  ihc  happy  reign, 
of  Charles  HI. 

The  rising  at  Saragossa,  and  in  aevaral  of  tbappo* 
vinces,  under  the  preteoe*  tbat  Napoleon  waa  secko 
ingto  anne.x  S]iain  to  France;  the  assurances  given 
by  all  the  members  of  the  junta  to  Joseph,  that  bis 
acceptance  of  the  crown  would  quiet  these  trouble^ 
pn«tirp  the  independence  of  the  monarcliy.  the  inte- 
grity of  its  itrnLory,  its  liberty  and  bappinesi» — linally 
induced  him  to  accept  the  throne,  and  he  prepared 
himself  to  set  out  for  S|Niin  {  but  he  would  not  IcaM 
the  throne  d  Naples  without  obtaining  a  pledge  tbnfe 
his  institutions  shotihl  he  preserved,  end  that  the 
Neapolitans  should  eojoy  the  benefiu  of  a  coostitu. 
tion  wbidi  waa  in  agrat  measure  a  summary  of  hia 
own  most  important  laws.    He  obtained  for  it  the 


France,  and  had  ceded  tu  hun  all  their  rights  to  ihe  i  guaranty  of  the  emperor  Napoleoo.  A  constitutioa 
cronn  which  he  had  transferred  to  his  brother,  the  I  founded  nearly  on  tba  8MBa  piine^i)**  was  adoptad 
kingof  Mai^l  that  it  was  highly  important  tbalbiaj  by  tlia  junta  of  Baymmt  far  Spam^awiako  gH». 
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ranteed  by  the  emperor.    Joseph  and  the  roexnbers 
of  the  junta  swore  fidelity  to  it.    Had  events  per- 
mitted them  to  maintain  their  oadu^  it  would  have 
eontrilmted  nrach  to  the  regeneration  of  that  people. 
ITie  recogniti  n  of  n.itional  tiovereignty  represented 
in  the  cortes,  the  independence  of  their  powers,  the 
demaieatiott  of  the  patrimony  of  the  cruwn  and  the 
public  treasure,  would  have  extricated  Spun  from  the 
abyss  into  which  she  had  been  sinking  for  centuriea. 
Hie  accession  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was 
notified  by  the  secretary  of  atate  ^Cevallos)  to  the  fo> 
rngn  powers,  by  all  of  whom.  With  the  exception  of 
England,  be  was  formally  recognised.  Thus,  at  first, 
hie  relations  with  the  monarchs  andgovemments  of 
the  continent  were  satisfactory.   Ine  emperor  of 
Ru-ioia  had  replipd  to  the  communication  of  General 
Panlo,  ambassador  of  Spain,  by  felicitations  grounded 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  new  king.  Ferdinand 
had  written  him  letters  of  congratulation,  and  one 
among  others  wherein  he  implored  his  intervention 
and  good  offices  to  induce  the  emperor  Napok  in  tu 
give  him  one  of  his  niecea  iu  marriage.  The  oath  of 
•negiaaee  of  the  Spamards  who  were  with  him  in 
France  was  annexed  to  these  letters,  which  were  made 
known  by  a  bpamsh  nobleman  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
insurrection.  Most  of  the  membcn  of  the  junta  had 
previous  knowledge  of  them. 

Upon  his  entry  into  Madrid,  Joseph  found  the 
people  greatly  exasperated  at  the  events  of  the  2nd 
of  May,  1808.  A  atranger  to  all  that  had  passed, 
he  convened  on  Ae  morrow,  et  the  palace,  m  those 
persons  who  might  natumllv  he  rcf^arded  as  reprr- 
sentatives  of  the  difTerent  classes  of  society — grandees 
of  Spain,  chiefs  of  the  religiona  orders,  members  of 


the  tribunals,  priests,  officers,  genernh,  the  principal 


capitalists,  the  syndics  of  the  various  handicrafts.  All 
the  saloons  were  crowded  for  the  first  time  with  a 
concourse  of  men  who  were  astoniihed  to  find  them- 
adlves  together.  Hie  new  king  entered  mto  free  eon- 
vcrsatii  ii  with  liis  guests,  and  expressed  himself  with 
candour  on  the  events  which  had  brought  him  into 
0pun  on  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  on  his  views 
and  intentions.  He  ventured  alone  into  the  different 
looms  filled  with  crowds  of  persons  inimical  to  him, 
and  inspired  much  confidence  by  thia  fearless  reliance 
on  their  honour;  but  the  gleams  of  popular  Aivour 
were  overcast  by  the  disastrous  intelligence  from 
Bayleii,  wliirL  arrivpj  six  day?  after  this  entertain- 
ment, 'llie  retreat  on  Bmgos  was  effected,  and  the 
king  found  himself  b  the  midst  of  Marehal  Beifli^«a* 
army.  The  Spaniards  flocked  in  from  all  quarters 
ngairist  the  French  army,  which  was  unable  to  reisume 
oiicnsivia  operations  until  the  month  of  November. 
Tlie  emperor  arrived  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army.bat  was  soon  summoned,  first  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  whence  he  drove  out 
oar  troope^  and  then  br  the  Auatriana  to  Germany. 
On  lus  departore  he  left  hie  brother  in  command  of 
the  forces  that  remained  in  Spain. 

King  Joseph  returned  to  his  caoital  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  I  809.  The  people  haa  not  lost  the  re. 
roeinbrance  of  tlie  hopes  which  they  had  conceived 
on  bis  first  entr)'.  The  inhabitants  came  individually 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  each  in  his  re> 
apective  pariah,  and  Joseph  exerted  himself  to  foster 
and  extend  dieee  ftvoonble  eymptoms.  Onaaolemn 
occasion  he  renewed  the  assurances  he  had  already 
^ven  of  his  determination  to  maintain  the  independ. 
—  «f  Spain— to  piaserve  har  tairitoffy  antwe,  to 
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support  her  religion,  and  tu  protect  and  uphold  the 
liberty  of  her  citiaens— "  cooaitions,"  he  said, "  of  the 
oath  which  1  took  on  accepting  the  crown :  it  shall 
never  be  dishonoured  whilct  on  mf  headL"  Ha 
pkdgci!  liims'  !f  for  the  convocation  of  the  cortes, 
and  for  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by  the  French  troops 
as  soon  as  ih»  country  should  be  pacified.  "  li  I 
love  France  as  iny  family,"  he  often  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  devoted  to  Spain  as  to  my  religion."  The  choice 
of  his  ministry  was  made  with  entire  deference  to 

Eublic  opinion.  The  nomination  of  the  numbers  of 
is  council  of  state  was  governed  by  the  ssma  sphit. 
Five  regiments  were  already  organised,  from  which 
all  persons  stained  by  criminal  convictions  were 
carefully  exclnded.  Infimious  puniahments  were 
discontmued,  and  the  stimulus  Ot  honour  and  love 
of  country,  as  in  the  French  army«  was  substituted 
for  oorpoial  inflictions,  which  an  fit  aaly  to  make 
slaves,  not  soldiers.  Pursuing  the  same  course  which 
his  own  sense  of  justice  and  views  of  policy  had  dic- 
tati  il  in  his  former  government  at  Naples,  he  recog- 
nised the  existing  public  debt  and  provided  means 
for  its  extinction,— gavefaeilttiesfbrtne  secularizatton 
of  monkfl,  ivithont  at  that  moment  compelling  it,— 
inspected  in  person  the  works  then  unhnisbed  and 
neceasarfto  tnecompletion  of  the  Guadaramacanal^ 
promoted  that  xiseful  enterprise,  and  generally  ga%'e 
aid  and  countenance  to  iiational  industr)'  in  its  vanoua 
departments. 

The  earliest  miUtaiy  occurrences  of  his  reign  were 
propitious.  The  hsftuea  of  Tslavere  and  Almonseid 
paralyzed  the  movements  of  t)'.r  f^ritish,  r.nd  the  king 
availed  himself  of  the  calm  which  ensued  to  regulate 
the  adndi^tetration  of  the  interior.  He  now  resolved 
to  suppress  entirely  the  religious  orders,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  restoration  of  the  finances  and  the 
claims  of  public  tranquillity  alike  demanded  this 
measure.  AU  aedesiaatical  jurisdictioas  were  an- 
nulled, and  th«r  duties  assigned  to  the  dv3  tribunals, 
and  tliL  (irivilcge  of  sanctuary  heretofore  alio,,  td  to 


the  churches  was  abolished.  The  councils  of  the 
Indies,  of  the  orders  of  finance,  of  the  marine,  and  of 
war,  whose  functions  were  almost  identical  with  those 
of  the  new  council  of  state,  were  dissolved;  the  pointa 
for  the  collection  of  Aa  duties  fixed  on  the  frontiers, 
the  municipal  system  was  settled  s  kws  regulating 
public  education  were  digested  in  the  council  of  state  { 
[  tlie  di  bt  which  had  been  formerly  recognised,  was 
guaranteed ;  the  ashes  and  monumenu  of  the  illos- 
trionsdMdaeattaredthrooghthe  suppressed  convents, 
were  assembled  in  several  churches,  and  particularly 
in  the  metropolitan  at  Burgos.  The  buildings  of 
the  Eficurial  were  assigned  for  the  reception  of  fifteen 
hundred  priests,  members  of  the  different  religiona 
orders,  who  were  desirous  of  continuing  to  live  in 
common,  either  from  family  reasons,  considerations 
of  health,  or  a  strong  biaa  to  consecrate  themselves 
to  study  in  those  vast  deposits  wherdn  laf  hvried 
large  collections  of  inaniiscnpts  and  other  literary 
treasures,  so  richly  meriting  examination  and  perusal. 
The  buildings  of  St.  Francis  were  diosen  for  the 
sittings  of  tlie  cortes,  and  the  alterations  to  be  made 
in  them  put  under  contract.  One  hundred  millions 
of  reals  were  appropriated  as  an  indemnity  to  owners 
of  property  who  had  suffered  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
Joseph  proscribed  no  individual  because  he  had  been 
a  membtr  uf  rmy  particuirr  rorporntion.  In  his 
council  of  state  were  to  be  found  su]>enors  of  religious 
orden  who  Yolad  far  tha  Bttppmsita  €f  thoae  oida^. 
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ffeneral  officers  of  the  inturgeoU  who  voted  ai^aintt 
the  insurffeot^,  inquisitors  voting  against  the  inqui- 
•ition,  and  in  his  family  &nd  housenold  grandees  of 
Spain  openly  advocating  the  most  popular  laws. 

A  few  months  after  his  return  to  Madrid  Joseph 
received  intelli|s^ence  that  50,000  Spaniartls  had  made 
adflaeeDi  h<.mi  thr  Siirra  Morena  into  La  NfaoBcha. 
He  marched  against  them,  and,  at  Ocana,  they  were 
entirely  discomfited  by  20,000  French,  and  4,ooo 
Apudards  in  his  service.  25,000  prisonern,  most  of 
wVnB  entered  Ma  amy*  thirty  atandarda  and  the 
entire  artOlery  of  the  wrmf  Hen  the  firoita  of  thkr 
vt r t( :i ry .  TI ir  English,  who  had  adrari cc d  to  Tm x il  1  n 
and  Badajoz,  retired  to  Portugal  as  soon  as  they 
leaned  the  deatraetion  of  the  Spanish  army.  Uoon 
his  return  to  the  capitnl,  tlit-  king  v,'a9  informea  of 
the  successes  of  G«aerai  iveiiermann  at  Alba  de  Tor- 
nee^  ef  Marshal  Sodiet  in  Arragon,  and  Maruhal 
Auffereau  in  Catalonia,  wh«re  Gerona  had  fallea  into 
hishands.  He  resolved  to  follow  up  thte  aeriea  of 
good  fortune.  'Ilie  junta  of  Seville  hav in >f  ^iiimmoned 
the  cortea  for  the  month  of  March,  he  determined  to 
anticipate  them.  Leaving  Madrid  on  the  8th  of 
January.  1810,  a  very  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Ocana,  he  found  himself  on  the  Uth  af  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  with  a  force  of  60,000  men. 
Marshal  Soult  acted  as  major-general  in  place  of 
Marshal  Jourdan,  the  latter  having  returned  to 
France.  The  positions  of  the  on'  my  'ft  ere  ( arried  in 
A  law  hours,  and  8»000  or  I0,0OO  prisoners  taken. 
Tlie  Idi^  was  attended  hy  hb  muiiatera  aad  the 
principal  officers  of  his  household  and  guard.  He 
openly  announced  his  intention  to  bold  tne  cortea  at 
CTrenada  in  the  month  of  March. 

Joseph  p!i«H(?ed  himself  wtthotit  reserve,  that  as 
soon  as  the  English  e\'acuaUd  the  Peninsula  the 
French  armies  should  also  leave  it,  and  that  he  would 
follow  in  their  steps,  unless  retained  by  the  sincere 
wishes  of  the  nation,  when  enlightened  aa  to  ha  true 
interests.  He  stated  that  the  consfiturion  of  Bayonne 
was  now  sufficient  for  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
people,  but  admitted  that  it  anigfat  hereafter  be  mo- 
Jlfied  according  to  circumstances, — that  the  ratiou 
could  never  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  liberty  liiaii  the 
king  wished  it  to  possess,  inasmuch  as  he  never 
could  feel  himself  truly  her  king  until  Spain  was 
truly  free  and  deliverert  from  the  presenee  of  afl  fo- 
reign armies.  Marslial  Victor  ad\  rince(l  u|:ion  Cruli^, 
■tiri  the  liing  made  his  entry  into  Seviile,  where  he  j 
waa  reerfved  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  in  Seville 
that  he  rcrcivrf!  from  the  hands  of  the  chapter  the  ] 
French  eagles  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards  after  the  disastrous  affair  of  Baylen. 
They  had  been  left  in  the  cathedral,  where  they  lay 
hidden  amongst  relics  of  the  saints.  They  were  in- 
stantly forwarded  to  Paris  by  Colonf  1  Tnschcr  de  la 
Pagerie.  Ten  thousand  men,  however,  under  the 
dAe  of  A)bn<iaefke,  had  antidpaled  M arahal  Victor 
lit  CaiHi,  the  English  also  hastened  thither,  and 
strongly  reinforced  the  garrison,  whikt  our  sauad- 
MotiuodtBded  the  harbour.  The  chiefs  of  the 
iriPnrrection  had  assembled  at  Port  St.  Mary's,  in 
front  of  Cadiz.  They  surrounded  the  king,  firom 
tftkom  they  received  the  assurance  of  his  positive  de- 
terminatioa  to  assemble  the  repieaentatives  of  the 
nation  at  Grenada  immedfaMdy.  AH  the 
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of  the  central  junta  were  to  form  part  of  this  cortes, 
dl  the  bishops,  all  the  grandees,  aU  the  wealthy  ca- 
nitaliata.  Tnia  aaaemUy  wotdd  have  a  angle  qnes- 


tion  to  discuss — "  Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  accept  the 
constitution  that  the  king  offered  to  us  by  the  junta 
of  Bayonne?"  If  the  negative  was  proocmnced, 
Joseph  woidd  leave  Spain,  fully  detennined  to  reign, 
if  at  all,  by  the  consent  of  tht  jienplc.  a-^  he  wished 
to  reign  for  their  benefit.  But  the  deputies  who  un> 
dartoolc  to  go  themselves  and  treat  with  their  fcDov 
citirens,  unfortunately  embarked  in  small  boats,  and 
were  detained  by  the  Engliuh  siiuadron,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  land  at  Cadiz.  On  tne  other  hand,  the 
flrancli  iiovenimeat  waa  baooming  weur  of  tho ' 
enonnow  eaeiifleea  wliidi  Ae  oibatinaCe  reaurtanee  <Kf 

Sjiain  n  qiiirc']  They  thought  that  the  war  there, 
as  m  other  countxiea,  ought  to  support  itself.  The 
king's  system,  on  the  contrary,  forbade  exactions, 
and  ten  led  to  calm  the  exasperation  of  the  Si>aniards 
by  kmd  treatment.  He  consequently  required  that 
France  dundd  ooatiniie  her  aaofitoa  and  her  as- 
penditure. 

About  this  time  a  measure  was  adopted  by  Napo- 
leon, which  ga\  t  tlie  king  the  most  lively  concern. 
An  imperial  decree  instituted  military  ffovemments 
in  the  provtnees  of  Spain,  under  wmch  the  Freneh 

general  of  division  became  president  of  the  adminis- 
trative jimta,  and  the  Spanish  intendant  was  reduced 
to  the  station  of  a  simple  secretary  of  the  body  in 
which  he  had  formerly  presided.  This  state  of  thmgs 
could  not  fail  to  destroy  all  the  good  which  had  been 
effected  l  y  the  campaign  of  Andalusia.  Abandon- 
now  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  the  suirender 
or  Oadiz  by  the  ooneiliatory  meaaoree  whiefa  he  had 
employed,  Joseph  left  Port  St.  Mary'?;  to  vi>it  the 
eastern  part  uf  Andalusia,  and  directed  his  route 
Ihraogfa  Ronda.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he 
expressed  to  the  deputations  frnm  Grenada,  Jiii  n, 
and  Malaga,  his  firm  rtsuluuun  never  to  consent  lo 
any  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  or  to  any  sa- 
crifice whatever  of  national  independence — very  bx, 
in  these  partictdart,  from  entertaining  the  eenii- 
ments  of  Ferilinaiid,  who  liad  actually  proposoil  to 
the  emperor  a  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  Kbro. 
On  his  return  to  Seville,  the  king  issued  decrees 
]ireserihinc!:  territorial  divisions,  organizin^^  the  civil 
administration  within  these  districts,  and  directing 
the  formation  of  national  guards.  He  then  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  army  of  ^"'*"*""fi  to 
Soult,  and  ratumed  to  Madrid  alter  an  ahaence  of 

five  months.  The  duke  of  Santa  F(  and  the  marquis 
of  Almenara,  two  of  his  ministers,  were  despatched 
to  Paris.  The  latter  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  fnm 
Joseph,  announcing  his  determination  to  leave  a 
country  where  he  could  neither  do  good  nor  prevent 
evil  if  the  system  of  military  govenMBBBlB  waa  not 
abandoned.  I'he  situation  of  the  emperor  was  then 
so  complicated  and  critical  that  he  could  not  yield 
10  tlie  wishes  of  the  king.  King  Joseph  prceeeih  d 
in  person  to  Paris,  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
his  brodier.  The  emperor  induced  hhn  to  return  to 
Spain,  by  the  positive  assurance  which  he  pave  him, 
that  the  military  governments  should  auon  cease  i 
that  the  system  nad  alnady  wrought  a  good  effect 
upon  the  English  sovemment,  who  offers  to  retire 
from  Portugal  if  the  French  troops  would  evacuate 
Spain,  and  to  recognise  King  Joseph  if  the  Spanish 
nation  recognised  nim,  and  France  would  also  con- 
sent,  on  her  part,  to  recognise  the  hooaeof  Bn^anan 
in  Portugal.  The  different  military  districts  were 
to  be  put  under  the  command  of  Kii^  Joseph ;  the 
cortea  eoiiv«iied>  and  the  Fnneh  amna  t»cvaeuat«  ' 
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presence  was  no  longer  necesnry. 

llie  subsequent  event«  of  this  war  nrart  be  rapidly 
touched.    Marshal  M-kssi na,  who  had  entered  Por- 
.  tuffid  ft(  the  be«d  of  an  army  of  75.000  men,  after 
.twnf  Almci^  mi  Ciiidad  Rodrigo.  and  defeating 
the  Kn^'li^h  at  Busaco.  wn=:  compelled  in  Mar(  V:  I  '•M  1 
to  withdraw  his  troops,  then  reduced  by  8ick.ne»«, 
fnced  marches,  and  want  of  proviaions,  to  35,000 
men     Marshal  Soul t  laid  siege  to  Badaioi,  which 
surrendered  on  the  1 9th  March.    Marshal  Victor 
bad  been  attacked  in  his  lines  at  Chiclnna  Tlir 
En^diah  ba4  kept  alive  the  flames  of  insurrection  by 
.  Iradhif  troops,  iiMnwy  tnd  «niw  at  Cvthagnw  and 
Alicant,  and  encouraged  by  every  means  in  their 
.power  the  resistance  of  Cadiz.    It  was  at  this  mo- 
.mnt  that  theftrat  mmmn  were  circulated  of  the 
•  approachinjf  mature  between  France  and  Russia. 
.The  English,  nu  longer  held  in  check  by  the  army 
.of  Portugal,  had  occupied  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Ba- 
dajjoc.  Marshal  Victor,  the  wnnwimUT  of  th«  iinpa> 
.rial  guard,  and  aoftral  regimeiitB  of  ^  line,  ware 
Te<ciuled  to  France.    All  hopes  of  a  nei.,'otiation  with 
.  England  had  vaniahedi  partial  insurreciiuns  multi- 
plied, new  gueiilkw  mn  forqaad ;  lupported  by  the 
gold  of  this  country  and  the  exasperation  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  communications  became  more  difficult 
than  at  any  prerMW  thne.  Navarra  «u  nmoad  by 
■  the  band  of  Mina,  now  swaUed  to  an  army;  unune 
was  laying  waste  the  capital  and  the  provineea.  Such 
vs  an  the  fan?  nf  jiffairs  when  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
aetting  out  on  his  Russian  campaign,  mveated  King 
.Joaepn  with  tha  eonnaod  of  theamiiea.  Under 
such  circumstances, honour  no  longer  permitted  him 
to  retire  from  a  post  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Mar- 
shal Jourdan  returned  to  him. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  1812,  the  English,  having 
taken  the  fortibcations  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
TagU8,  threatened  at  the  same  time  the  urinv  of  the 
aouth  and  the  army  of  PortU|[aL  Early  in  July 
Joseph  niarehad  lirom  Madrid  wMh  the  gum 
troops  of  the  nelu^hbininTi  tT  garrisons,  directed  bis 
march  on  Penaranda,  and  joined  Marshal  Marmont, 
who  had  passed  the  Tonnes  on  the  20th,  and  been 
defeated  at  Anipiles  In  November  he  returned  to 
Madrid.  Having  remained  a  single  da^'  at  Madrid, 
Joseph  passed  theTormea,  and  found  himself  on  the 
battla  6M,  of  Anpilea,  at  the  head  of  mora  than 
100,000  aseni  but  ttie  rain,  which  had  been  fidling 
in  tor  rents,  had  rendered  the  roads  nearly  im  pa<^  sable, 
and  greatly  retarded  the  movements  of  the  army  of 
IIm  aouth.  The  English  profited  by  this  delay,  and 
hurried  their  retrcnt  hy  the  road  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which  still  remained  unoccupied.  The  success  of 
jdlie  dtf  mm  limited  to  5000  or  6000  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  the  Enn^Uah  jMoanl  of  cavalry, 
Lord  Paget.  The  king  entered  satamanca  with  the 
army  of  Portugal.  The  British  retired  to  Portugal, 
and  the  French  anny  aoon  foimd  itself  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  mora  mtn  90,000  nen,  who  received 
ortlrrp  to  repass  the  Pyrenees.  He  soon  after  re- 
ceived a  positive  order  from  the  emperor  to  leave 
Jladrid  and  take  up  line  of  the  Duero.  The 
state  of  affairs  in  Russia  made  obedience  to  this  order 
a  matter  of  positive  duty,  and  the  departure  of  the 
iing  for  Valladolid  took  place  instantly.  As  soon 
m  Madrid  was  abandoned,  the  fires  of  insturectioD 
•wife  kindled  and  raged  wish  gieeter  vioikaee  than 
SpeniardM,  Biq^Wii  P«itQgiisie,aU  adnoeed 


upon  the  French  army,  then  enfeebled  bf  the  km  of 
its  best  officers,  who  had  been  withdrawn  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  new  corps  in  France.  After  the 
battle  of  Vittoria  Joseph  returned  to  Paris,  wheM 
his  brother,  the  amperor»  Main  left  him,  with  the 
title  of  his  lieutenant,  iriwa  he  departed  to  pnt  him- 
.M  If  nt  the  head  of  that  army,  which,  after  assailing 
all  lite  armies  of  Europe  in  their  respective  countries, 
was  at  last  reduced  to  defend  itself  on  its  own  soS. 

ITie  empress  Maria  Louisa  was  left  rppent  of  the 
empire.   Joseph,  as  the  emperor's  lieuieoaut,  bad 
the  honour  of  the  military  command.    Joseph  was 
left  as  coiuaellor  of  the  empress,  k^ether  with  the 
prawe  erdMhaiMeDar  of  the  empire,  Cambac^. 
The  empress  had  instructions  to  follow  the  advice  of 
these  coimsellors.    If  the  events  of  the  war  should 
intercept  all  communication  between  the  imperial 
head-quarter?  nrni  the  rrijiitnl,  nnd  tlie  enemy  make 
his  way  to  PariH,  Joseph  had  verbal  instmctkHlsilom 
the  emperor ;  and  after  his  departure,  a  written  flfldar 
to  remove  the  king  of  Borne  and  the  empress,  to 
proeeed  wiA  tiiem  to  the  Loire,  and  to  cause  them 
to  be  accoinpanie !  by  the  grand  dignitaries,  the 
Qunisters,  the  officers  of  the  senate,  the  legislative 
body,  and  the  caimdl  of  state.  Joseph  soon  .after 
had  ample  reason  to  acknowledge  the  ju  l^rment  and 
foresight  which  bad  dictated  these  precautions.  Rcb. 
serve  was  thrown  ande^  and  many  eenatoceno  longer 
dissembled  their  opinions  in  favour  of  proclaimmg 
Napoleon  the  second,  or  the  regency  of  toe  empress, 
ana  the  lieutenancy  of  Joseph  under  an  infant  em- 
peror.^ Joseph  then  made  known  to  his  brother  the 
necesai^  of  concluding  peace  upon  any  terms ;  and 
when  the  slender  corps  of  marduls  Marmont  and 
Mortier  were  brought  under  the  waUs  of  Paris,  piok 
sued  by  an  enemy  vastly  snfMtfior,  md  ail  eonmra. 
nication  between  the  emperor  and  his  capital  was 
cut  off,  Joseph  communicated  to  the  empress  and 
the  arch-chancellor  the  last  letter  from  his  brother, 
which  recognised  and  confirmed  his  former  diree. 
tions.  The  ministers,  the  grand  dignitaries,  and 
i  rtsiflents  of  the  sections  of  the  couik  il,  were  as> 
tet  iubled,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two  members. 
'I'hey  all  admitted  that  the  case  provided  tor  had  oo> 
curred;  and  that  it  was  better  to  leave  T'aris  to  its 
own  authorities,  and  to  Us  own  particular  forces, 
than  to  hazard  the  fate  of  the  emperor,  and  thereby 
endanger  that  of  tha  entire  empire.   The  minister 
of  war  (the  dnks  of  Peltre)  declared  that  there  were 
no  arms  ready,  that  they  had  been  daily  given  out  to 
the  new  levies  as  they  departed,  and  were  now  cx- 
hauated. ,  Thus  it  wuimanimoBsly  decided  that  ths 
government  should  be  removed  to  Chartres,  and 
thence  to  the  Loire.    But  Joseph  remarked,  they 
were  yet  uninformed  as  to  what  enemy  they  had  (• 
do  with, — that  the  advancing  forces  might  be  recon- 
noitred, and  measures  adopted  on  the  result  of  that 
reconnoisance.    He  offered  not  to  set  out  with  the 
empress.  Hw  ministers  of  war,  of  the  adininistnu 
tion  of  war,  and  of  the  mttine,  eoneoned  with  bim, 
and  prorai.'^ed  not  to  return  to  the  empresf>  cxcepL  in 
the  last  extremity,  when  they  should  be  convinced 
that  they  were  retiring  before  die  entire  maee  the 
allied  armies.    If,  on  the  contrary,  upon  rpran- 
noitring  it  should  appear  that  they  had  only  a  de- 
tached corps  to  resist,  which  they  could  destroy  with- 
out exposing  tiie  cajpital,  they  would  enpoort  the  two 
manhale  with  all  die  mcnne  wider  dmr  controuL 
It  wea  in  tho  hofM  that  the  kwl  l^poteie  mghl 
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prove  correct,  lhat  the  proclamation  of  King  Joseph 
was  drawn  up  and  publiihed  that  eveniaff.  Ike 
empreH,  her  am,  th«  comt,  the  nMmben  of  the  go- 

vtTTitnfnt,  the  minigtprs  arn-l  r^p  In  Bouillcrie,  trea- 
Rurer  of  the  crown,  with  the  funds  entrusted  to  him, 
took  their  departure. 

During  the  night  the  mar^Tials  were  informed  of 
the  enemy's  approach.  1  he  next  morning  they  were 
in  conflict  with  the  out-posts.  Joseph,  accompanied 


the  Loire  the  national  authorities  around  the  regent, 
and  to  collect  at  the  aame  point  all  the  forces  he 
cooM  obtain.  Tliw  otdcr  w«a  punctaallf  complied 
with;  the  armiee  of  the  dnkee  of  CestigHonc,  AI 
bufera  and  Dalroatta,  were  yet  oatoaehed;  the  ar- 
mies of  Amgon  and  of  Spain  vcn  dispoeed  to  m- 
ceive  any  impulse  which  the  emperor  cnoee  to  give 
them,  but  the  idea  of  resistance  was  abandoned,  and 
the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau  left  Joseph  no 
by  the  ministnra  of  war  and  of  tiie  marine,  a^ree-j  choice  but  a  retirement  to  Switserland,  where  he 
ably  to  th«  naolntion  of  the  connen,  left  Pluia  to  t  vemtfned  vntil  March  19*  1816,  the  day  oowUeblia 


investigate  the  actual  state  of  affairs  more  closely. 
The  national  guards  were  put  under  arms  to  main- 
tain faMemal  tnUM}<ulBty,  and  posted  at  the  differ- 
ent gates  to  prpvpnt  anv  ins\ilt  which  might  be 
attempted  by  detached  coqw.  In  the  morning  Mar- 
shal Marmont,  having  sent  the  king  information 
that  be  was  too  weak  to  repel  the  troopa  then 
httm  him.  the  king  direetod  Marrinl  Mortier  to 

ninforce  him;  an  onler  u-hich  ^\n'^  ]tromptly  com- 
fdtod  with.  In  the  afternoon  an  officer  of  engineers 
of  die  French  army,  taken  priaooer  by  the  enemy, 

harl  bpcn  aflmitted  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  Austrian  gene 


learned  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Napoleon  nt  Gre- 
noble. He  set  out  alone  with  his  children,  and  tra- 
versed all  France,  from  Switzerland  to  Pkris,  etnw 
stantly  accompanied  by  the  cries  of  the  people— 
"  Long  live  ^fapoleon,  the  emptror  of  our  choice  I 
let  biro  remember  that  the  nation  desires  him  alone  I 
no  aristoeia^y !  nothing  of  the  old  regime !"  Tlia 
first  pereoa  Jose|}h  saw  on  arrivfnff  in  Pinit  wm 
the  generous  patnot,  who,  some  months  previously, 
had  received  from  him  the  perilous  mission  to  pro- 
ceed to  Elba,  and  to  warn  Napoleon  of  the  assassin* 
who  harl  been  sent  against  him  He  had  arrived  in 
time,  so  that  the  two  first  who  knded  were  arrested. 


rabssimo.   This  officer  had  seen  the  enemy's  army  I  and  Napoleon  saved.   Two  celebrated  personages 

'  contnndad  for  the  honour  of  having  saved  Napoleon; 
one  wa«  Madame  de  fitaSl,  who,  aa  die  feat  person 

informed  of  the  plot,  hastened  to  give  notice  of  it  to 
Joseph,  and  proposed  to  go  herself  to  Elba ;  the 
other  wna  Tuna,  who  accompanied  her  on  her  viait. 
Joseph  presented  to  Napoleon  the  son  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  Augustus,  who  was  cordiallv  received  by  the 
emperor.  Joseph  also  introducea  Benjamin  Coo* 
stent  to  Napoleon  during  the  hundred  days,  who 
drew  up  the  additional  articles.  Lafavette  discussed 
sevi  r.il  times  with  them  the  subjectof  tlie  hereditarr 
peerage,  which  Napoleon  retained  because  he  fonna 
It  at  nia  retnm  from  Elba,  and  baeause  he  had  ean. 
mies  enough  without  making  new  ones  in  the  chamber 
of  peers.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Joseph,  when 
consulted  by  Napoleon,  gave  the  same  ad^-ice  whick 
Carnot  and  Merlin  de  Douai  had  already  given : 
"  Return  to  the  army,  and  let  us  contend  with  the 
cliaiiiber  "  Arn]  this  was  the  last  art  of  liis  jmhlic 
life,  as  he  almost  immediately  r^ired  into  obacohty. 

JOSEPHINE,  ROSE  TA8CHER  DE  LA  FA. 
GENIE. — ^This  distinguished  lady  was  bom  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1763,  on  the  island  of  Martiniou^  and 
white  vcfy  ymuif  was  taken  to  France  by  her  father  to 
marry  the  viscount  Beauhamois.  Two  children  wpre 
the  fruits  of  this  \mion,  which  during  one  period  was 
not  altogether  felicitous.  Certain  suspicions  took 
place  on  the  part  of  the  huahand,  the  tnbuaala  warn 
appealed  to,  and  a  separation  waa  deaandad.  lliean 

at  length  decreed  that  the  fnrta  addiirefl  "^^Trf  tno  im- 
certain  to  obtain  a  decree  of  so  serious  a  nature,  and 
the  hnaband  and  wife  «aM  at  langth  prevnilcd  vptNa 
to  resume  their  former  cordiality  and  intercotirj*? 

They  now  re-appeiured  at  court,  where  they  had 
always  been  well  received.  Madame  de  Beauhar- 
noiab  who  waa  a  great  laTooite  with  ^qiMen,  aboot 
tbia  tine  b^an  to  be  conaidered  one  oiF  the  band« 

siomest  women  in  the  rnynl  rirele  at  "W'rsailles.  nnd  en- 
tered into  ail  the  dissipations  of  that  period.  But  the 
assembling  of  tha  atalea-genaral,  and  the  eventa  dwt 

already  seemed  tn  prognosticate  an  approachini?  revo- 
lution, suun  banished  every  idea  of  gaiety  and  plea- 
sure from  the  pabce  of  the  kings  of  France.  Her 
majaaty  often  ttniftad  bar  Inn  on  ^  anl^aet  im 


drawn  on^  and  cama  to  make  a  report  to  the  mar- 
afaala,  and  aftarwarda  to      king.    Manbal  Mar- 

mont  declared  that  he  could  not  hold  out  longerthan 
four  o'clock,  nor  prevent  Paris  from  being  inundated 
with  irregular  troops  during  the  night.  He  de- 
manded authority  to  treat  for  the  preservation  of  the 
capital  and  the  security  of  its  population.  Some 
legions  of  the  national  guards  solicited  permission 
to  pfaue  themselves  in  line  of  battle  outside  the 
walls;  it  was  refused,  lest  Paris  might  lie  deprived 
of  their  support  where  it  could  alone  be  useful — in 
the  interior,  and  throughout  the  immense  extent  of 
Hn  andoanre.  Tha  daddon  of  dw  eonndl  under 
the  presidency  of  Uia  anpress  regent  was  litemlly 
earned  into  execution  under  these  trying  circum- 
etances,  when  the  ministers,  who  were  with  the  king, 
ndmitteid  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  allied  forces 
was  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They  did  not  leave 
Paris  until  fmir  o'clock,  \vhen  the}'  lerirncd  that  the 
enemy  had  occupied  St.  Denis  and  that  in  a  few 
moaenta  nore  it  wonld  be  too  lata  to  croaa  Ae 
Seine.  Joseph,  passing  through  Versailles,  ordered 
the  cavalry  at  the  depots  in  t)»t  city  to  foUow  him, 
and  proceeded  to  Chartres,  wbam  ba  found  the  cm. 
press,  and  thence  to  Blois. 

Greatcensure  has  been  castupon  King  Joseph  forhis 
prodamttion,  in  v.  liu  h  he  asmired  the  national  guard 
that  ha  waa  not  to  accompany  the  empreas,  but  would 
renMin  atPluia,  There  iaitttlajnatice  hi  tfieaxcep- 

tions  taken  to  his  condnet.  No  one  r-m  dmibt  that 
anch  were  his  intentiiin--.  and  those  of  the  council 
which  waa  Aen  held,  and  the  object  of  the  imme- 
diate annunciation  of  liieir  views  can  be  readilv  Con- 
ceived. But  a  few  hours  afterwards  every  thing  was 
changed  by  the  arrival  of  the  whole  allied  army  under 
tha  iralla  of  Faria,  Than  ranainad  to  King  Joaaph 
iha  dioiea  tS  thraa  eonraea ;  to  accompany  the  era- 
press  to  the  point  designated  by  the  (  inperor,  tn  re- 
main at  Paris,  or  to  follow  the  army  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont. In  following  the  regent  ha  did  Ida  doty. 
Subjected  to  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
bound  to  obey  them,  and  not  to  surrender  his  wife 
and  son  to  the  enemy.  His  orders  in  a  given  case, 
whksb  actnaUj  occnrred*  weia  pradaa  to  aaaanUa  on 
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private  to  JoMphhM^  TM»  dmniBf  ^  Iter  frioul 

should  one  day  l>ecoiiie  her  H?irces^or;  wbilf  the 
laiter,in  her  turn,  evinced  great  uneasxness  at  the  coo- 
dnet  of  her  brother-in-lav,  the  marquis  de  Beauhar- 
aoiM,  who  then  occniiiwifc  wmt  imoi^  the  fepwwita- 
tivM  of  the  nation.'' 

Thia  general  inquietu  de  wa^  soon  foHon-piJ  hv  a 
private  uarm.  Uer  own  huiiband,  who  had  been  for 
■ome  timtm  fiddUdfiear,  and  always  evinced  an  eager 
degire  for  glory,  was  now  about  to  join  the  army  in 
consequence  oi  an  unexpected  declaration  of  war.  H  e 
accoruingly  repaired  to  his  regiment,  and  soon  at- 
tained the  rank  of  general.  Hut  although  attached 
to,  and  beloved  in  turn  bv,  Louis  XVI.,  he  readily  per- 
ceived that  thiH  irKiriJircii  was  dfstincil,  at  no  ^ll■^^;iut 
pttiod,  to  lose  tltat  pbaotom  of  power  which  he  then 
enjoyed,  together  with  his  life  at  one  and  the  same 
moment.  When  all  this  occurred,  as  had  been  fore- 
aeen,  M.  de  Beauharnois  himself  was  denounced  as 
■n  aristocrat  by  his  own  soldiers,  deprived  of  his  com- 
mission by  superior  authority,  and  conducted  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  placed  in  a  state  of  arrest.  Josephine, 
the  sensibility  of  whose  heart  is  well  known,  imme- 
diately inienioaed,  and  adopted  every  possible  mode, 
botbdiraiiglittMfiiediaraor  fikodeaa  wd!  ae  by  her 
own  personal  solicitations,  to  obtain  hin  liberty.  Fler 
husband,  on  his  part,  was  d^ply  moved  by  the  ai!~ec- 
lionate  attachment  and  niieeesmg  assiduity  of  his 
wife,  who  was  not  only  soon  after  rlenied  the  pleasure 
of  consolinft  her  unhappy  husband,  but  actually  de- 
prived of  her  own  liberty,  having  been  seized  ana  con- 
fined at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  In  the  oonnw 
of  a  hw  weeke  the  unfemnate  rieomte  was  carried 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  instantly 
condemned  liim  to  death.  He  penshed  with  great 
eounge ;  not,  however,  without  shedding  tears  at  the 
fate  of  his  wift'  and  children  ;  for  he  could  nnt  pos- 
sibly dream  tiiat  his  scaffold  was  destined  lo  be  the 
first  step  to  thai  duoM  OB  iriikh  lua  widow  feted 
to  ait. 

Dr.  Menea  has  published  so  intemtinf  an  ac- 

OOnst  of  the  empress  Josephine,  that  we  gladly  -^viul 
ounelves  of  his  valuable  "  Memoirs,"  which  throw 
mneh  new  light  on  the  dottaatit  lUb  of  tlna  accom- 
plinhe:!  female.  Josephiiie,we  need  not  remind  our 
readers,  was  a  Creole.  The  native  elegance  of  mind 
$nA  mmner  ao  often  poaiqued  by  theae  transatlantic 
Europeans,  their  aptness  in  the  acquisition  of  all  ez- 
temaJ  accomplishments,  theirwarm  temperament  mo- 
dified :in(l  Ti-btrained  by  natural  self-possession,  arc 
generally  known ; — "As  regards  accomplishments,  she 
played,  especially  on  Ae  harp,  and  aong,  with  exqui- 
site  feeling,  and  with  science  sxiffident  to  renderlisten- 
in^  an  intellectuaVpIeasurc  without  exciting  the  sur- 
nnoo  tfcatthe  cultivation  of  an  attainment  less  showy, 
but  more  valuable,  bad  been  sacrificed.  Her  dancing 
is  said  to  have  been  perfect.  An  eye  witness  describes 
her  light  form,  rising  scarcely  a]io\  t  the  middle  size, 
«•  aeeming  in  its  (iaultleaa  symmetry  to  float  rather 
than  to  move  Ae  vwy  penonatMm  of  grace.  She 
exercised  her  pencil,  and — though  such  he.  now 
antiquated  for  an  eUgante — her  needle  and  embroi- 
dering firme,  with  beautiful  address.  'A  love  of 
flnwers,'  that  truly  feminine  aspiration,  and,  according 
to  a  toaster  in  elegance  and  virtue,  infallible  index  of 
pmily  of  heart,  was  with  her  no  uninstructed  admira- 
tioa.  Sho  bad  eail/  cultivated  a  knowledge  of  bo- 
tany, n  atiidf  of  ail  othon  eepecially  adapted  to  tho 
viad^  iriiidi  wGnaaai  withovt  ftt^gtdng  tlw 


naderalandlng,  and  leads  the  tfaoaghti  to  hold  con- 

ver'?e  with  heaven  tbroutrb  tbp  8we*te<?t  obj^ct^  of 
eartli.  To  the  empress  Josephine,  irance  and  Eu- 
rope are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
vefetabbpiodiietiooiy--4heCamelie.  Inalltowbidi 
the  empire  of  woman's  taste  rightly  extends,  ben  wao 

exquisitely  inHt,  and  simple  it  was  refined  Her 
sense  of  the  becoming  and  the  proper  in  all  things, 
and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  appeared 
native  and  intuitive  She  read  delightfully {  and 
nature  haU  b^n  here  peculiarly  propitious,  for  SO  har- 
monioua  WOO  tile  tones  of  her  voice,  eTCBiBlhemost 
ordinary  conyersation,  that  instancea  an  common  of 
those  who,  coming  unexpectedly  and  unseen,  within 
their  itiflueuce,  liavi'  remained  sh  if  Nudilenly  fasci- 
nated and  spell-bound  till  the  sounds  ceased  or  feara 
of  discovery  forced  the  listener  away.  tte  harp 
of  David  on  tbp  trcniblfd  brpnst  of  Isnrl's  Vmg,  this 
chann  is  known  to  have  wrought  powerfully  upon 
Napoleon.  His  own  admission  was,  'Tlio  mat8|^ 
plause  of  the  French  people  sounded  to  mf  ear  •wait 
as  the  voice  of  Josephine.* 

"The  preceding  atuiimnent^,  perhaps,  scarcely  ex- 
tend beyond  men  accomplishment.  They  show  a 
mental  orgaiMaation,howcyer,  singularly  delicate,  am- 
ceptiblp,  nnd  refined  ;  and,  uhIckh  we  are  dereived, 
the  reader  will  discover,  in  the  numerous  letters  of  the 
present  volume,  proofs,  not  onlv  of  aaaind  highly  enU 
tivated,  but.of  a  sonndncss  and  eTpan«»e  of  judgment 
for  which  Josephine  has  not  always  obtained  credit. 
In  the  originals  is  found  a  graceful  ease,  not  inferior 
to  the  playful  ebnance  of  De  Sevign^  combined  with 
a  etmplicitv  ana  unpratending  expreaaion  of  eenci* 
ment,  which  the  more  ambitious  c  jui  jH)H)tion8  of  the 
latter  frequently  want.  Many  of  these,  too,  were 
written  while  she  was  still  fwj  young  and  b  ib» 
midst  of  tribulation." 

A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself, hut  for  after  eventa 
deserves  to  be  recorded  here — the  prophetic  intima> 
tion  to  Josephine,  when  little  advanced  oeyond  child- 
hood, of  her  future  high  destinies.  We  need  not  ex- 
(iresfl  our  utter  rcjectirm  of  the  supposition  that  the 
prophetess  believed  her  own  prediction.  We  see,  in 
the  course  of  Josephine's  atory,  thatber  nmembranco 
of  it  aided  to  direct  the  course  of  events  to  its  fulfil- 
ment. Still  its  coincidence,  with  a  course  of  events 
iri^  coidd  be  so  dineted»  ramina  a  atvtiing  and 
mneeountable  fact. 

**  One  day,  some  time  before  my  first  marriage, 
w  bile  taV.ing  mv  usual  walk,  I  observ  e  1  a  number  of 
n^ro  girls  assembled  round  an  old  woman,  eogaged 
in  telling  tbdr  fbrtones.  I  dnw  near  to  obacne  wav 
proceedings.  The  old  ?ihyl,  on  bebolding  me,  uttered 
E  luud  exclamation,  and  almost  by  force  seised  my 
hand.  She  appeared  to  be  under  the  greatest  agita- 
tion. Amused  at  these  absurdities,  as  I  thought  them, 
I  allowed  her  to  proceed,  saying,  '  So  you  discover 
soraethinp  extraordinary  in  my  destiny?' — '  Yes.'— 
'  la  happmess  or  misfortune  to  be  my  loW — '  Mis> 
fortoae.  Ah,stop!— ondbrapiiieaitoo.'— ^Yootideo 
care  not  to  commit  yourself,  my  good  dame ;  your 
oracles  are  not  the  moatinteUigiUe.' — '  1  am  not  per- 
mitted^ to  nnder  Atm  nora  dear,*  and  tike  woaMn# 

raisinf^her  *»yp^  with  a  mysterious  expression  towards 
heaven.  '  But  to  the  point,'  replied  I,  for  my  curi- 
osity began  to  be  excited ;  'What  read  you  concerning 
me  in  mtorityr'— <  What  do  I  aee  m  the  iatiuni 
YouwiU  not  iMlkvo  ma  if  1  sneak.*— 'T«e,  indeed,  I 
OodM,  in7  gooa  note,  wbil  «b  1  to 
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fear  and  hope?'— On  your  own  head  be  it  then;] 
]i«ten :  you  will  be  married  aoon :  that  union  will  not 
be  bai^jr;  yoa  will  beeome  ■  widmr»  and  thee 
— then  you  will  be  oueen  of  France !  Some  liappy 
year*  will  be  yours ;  but  you  will  die  in  an  hoMpital, 
amid  civil  commotion/ 

"  '  On  concluding  theae  ^ror(^8,•  continued  Jose- 
phine, '  the  old  woman  buret  from  the  crowd,  and 
hurried  away,  as  fast  an  her  liralis,  enfeebled  by  age, 
innilid  pannit  I  forbade  the  bystanders  to  noleat 
or  bantu'the  pratSBded  propbataaa  on  thia  ridiealmia 
prediction;  and  took  occasion,  from  the  seeming 
absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding,  to  caution  the 
young  negresses  how  they  gave  heed  to  such  matters. 
Henceforth,  !  thought ol  the  aflbir  oo^  to  laugh  at 
it  with  my  reiaiivea  *  '* 

We  have  already  stated  that  Josephine  was  ar- 
rested and  tho  nentad  bttt  dreadful  end  of  Robea- 
pierrs  alone  nved  Madame  de  Beaidianiais«  iHth 
about  seventy  otht  rs,  deKtined  for  the  usual  morning 
sacrifice  to  tae  "deities of  Reason  and  Revolution." 
Had  we  not  her  own  confession,  it  might  be  deemed 
altogether  incredible  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
Josephine's  thoughts  should  mvoluntarily  revert  to, 
and  dwell  upon,  the  singular  prediction  which  has 
beoi  reported  in  the  commfflcwnent  of  these  memoirs. 
*'In  spite  of  myself,"  said  tbeemprees,  long  after,  to 
lur  latins,  "I  incessantly  revolve  !  in  my  mind  this 
prophecy.  Accustomed  thusto  exercise  imagination, 
every  thing  that  had  been  told  me  began  to  appear 
absura,  and  fmally  terminated  in  my  almost 
certain  belief.  One  morning  the  jailer  entered  the 
chamber,  which  served  as  a  bedroom  for  the  duchess 
d'Aiguillon,  myself,  and  two  other  ladiea.  telliiuf  me 
that  ne  came  to  take  away  my  flock  bed,  in  order  to 
give  it  to  another  captive.  'How  give  it  '  i  rigerly 
interrupted  Madame  d'  Aiguillon ;  is  then  Madame 
do  BenAamoia  to  have  a  better  ?'— 'No,  not  abe 
will  not  need  onE^.'  rcjili.  l  the  wretch,  with  an  atro- 
dous  laugh;  'she  is  to  be  taken  to  a  new  lodging,|and 
fion  tbeaea  to  the  guillotine.'  At  these  words  my 
companions  in  misfortane eet  up  aloud  lamentatioo. 
I  consoled  them  in  the  best  manner  I  could.  At 
length,  wearied  by  their  continue  !  I  l  M  ailings,  I  told 
them  that  thwe  was  not  even  common  sense  in  their 
grirf;  that  not  only  eboidd  I  not  die.  bnt  that  I 
should  become  queen  of  France.  '  Why,  then, 
you  not  appoint  your  household  ?'  asked  Madame 
d'Aiguillon,  with  sometbing  like  resentment.  *Aii! 
that  i5  true — I  had  fonrotten.  Well,  my  dear,  you 
shall  be  maid  of  honour  ;  I  promise  you  the  situa- 
tion.' Upon  this  the  tears  of  these  ladies  flowed 
more  abiudantly ;  £or  they  thought*  on  seein|p  my 
eoobuoa  at  ancb  a  erisia,  that  miaiortane  bad  afleeled 
my  reason.  I  tlo  assur?  you,"  continued  the  em- 
press addr^aing  the  auditory,  "  that  i  did  not  affect 
•  courage  which  I  ftlf  not;  for  I  was  even  then 
persuaded  that  my  oracle  wa<»  about  to  be  realised." 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  detail  the  means  by 
irilich  the  future  empress  of  France  escaped  from  the 
fluilotine  beneath  whose  stroke  her  husband  had 
soffered.  Tbedcalh  of  Robespierre,  and  the  repriere, 
at  least,  of  his  victitns,  was  announced  to  the  prisoners 
next  morning.  Josephine  thus  states  the  circum- 
stances :— "  Madame  d'  AigviUon,  ftdinf  betaelf  ill 
from  the  thoughts  of  my  approaching  execution,  so 
abruptly  communicated,  1  drew  her  towards  Xha  win- 
dow, which  I  opened,  in  order  to  admit  air.  1  then 
porceiyod  a  woman  <tf  thelower  claas«  who  waamakiog 
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niaiiy  gf^sturt-i  in  us,  which  we  could  not  understand 
Every  moment  she  caught  and  held  up  her  gown, 
witboat  our  finding  it  poemUe  to  oompiehend  bar 

meaning-  Observinsr  her  to  prrsrrcrc,  I  cried  out 
'  £obe'  ia.(MWD),  on  which  she  made  a  sign  of  affir- 
mation. Then,  taking  up  a  stone*  abe  pot  it  in  Imt 
apron,  and  again  held  up  her  gown  to  un,  raising 
the  stone  in  the  other  hand ;  'pierre'  (stone),  I  called 
out  to  her  in  return.  Her  joy  was  extreme,  on  per- 
ceiving, to  a  certainty,  that  we  at  length  uodentood 
bar.  lPtattan|r  the  atone  into  her  gown,  she  aevera! 
times,  and  v.ith  preat  eagerness,  made  the  'lipji  of 
cutting  a  throat,  and  fell  a-dancing  and  shouting. 
This  singular  pantomime  excited  in  our  minde  an 
emotion  which  it  is  impossible  to  de-fcrihe,  since  we 
dared  not  to  think  that  the  woman  thus  intimated  to 
us  the  death  of  Robespierre.  At  the  very  moment, 
while  thus  between  hope  and  £Bar,  we  heard  n  great 
noiae  in  Uie  eonidor,  ud  the  fenridable  w  dw 
turnkey,  who  was  sp«d<ing  to  his  dog,  and,  in  the 
act  of  kicking  liim  away,  cried  out, '  Go,  }'ou  d — -d 
brate  of  a  Bobespienre !'  Una  energetic  pbraae* 
ology  proved  we  bad  no  longer  any  thinp  to  fear, 
and  that  France  was  saved.  In  fact,  a  few  minutes 
after  we  beheld  our  companions  in  misfortune  borst 
mto  our  apartment,  to  give  ne  the  details  of  thai 
grand  event!  ItwaatbeOtbTbennidorl  My  flock 
1)1  d  was  restored  to  me,  and,  upon  this  couch,  T 
passed  the  most  delightful  night  of  my  life.  1  fell 
asleep^  after  saying  to  my  companions, — *  Yon  oee  I 
am  not  goiUotuied-HMd  I  etetf  vat  b$  mum 
Ftance.' " 

We  ndw  come  to  the  period  of  the  noarriage  of 
Joambine  widi  Napolaon,  wbo  wna  then  but  a  yonng 
aoldier  of  fbrtunou  *th»  following  letter  will  b«et 

show  the  state  of  her  afl'ectiotiH  towards  Napoleon, 
and  the  views  which  induced  her  to  accept  his  hand : 
"  My  dear  finosd,— I  am  wsed  to  marry  again: 
my  friends  cotmsel  the  measure,  my  nxint  almost  lays 
her  injunctions  upon  me  to  the  same  efiect,  and  my 
children  eAlmt  myeomplianea.  Wby  are  you  not 
bare  to  give  me  your  advice  in  Ihm  important  con- 
jnnetoie?  to  persuade  me  Uiat  I  ought  to  consent 
to  an  union,  which  must  put  an  end  to  tlie  irksome- 
ness  of  my  present  position  i  Your  irioidship,  in 
which  I  have  already  experienced  eo  modi  to  praiae. 
woiiM  render  you  clcar-Kip;Vitcr^  for  my  interest?:  . 
and  1  should  decide  without  iiesitation  aa  soon  a* 
j<n  had  qtokeiL  Yon  have  met  General  Bonepatto 
m  my  house.  Well! — he  it  is  who  would  supph-  « 
father's  place  to  the  orphans  of  Alexander  de  Uc^m- 


hamois,  and  a  hm^ 


run. 


to  his  widow. 


" '  Do  yoa  love  hun  i'  you  will  ask.  Not  exactly. 
'  Yon  then  Aeliice  bun  P  Not  mdte  ao  bod ;  bat  I 

find  myself  in  that  ^tntp  of  imfifference,  whic'i 
any  thing  but  agreeable,  and  which,  to  devotees  in 
religion,  gives  more  trouble  than  all  their  other  pec- 
cadilloes. Ijove,  being  a  species  of  worship,  also 
requires  that  one  feel  very  diflferently  from  all  this ; 
and  hence  the  need  I  iiave  of  your  advice,  which 
might  fix  the  perpetual  ineaolation  of  mj  foebto 
chaneter.  To  aesnme  a  deterrofaiation  baa  ever  ap* 

peared  fatiguir(.r  to  my  CrcolL  SU]  lrirriess,  which  finds 
It  infinitely  mure  convemeot  to  follow  the  will  of 
others. 

"  I  adroirc  tlie  ircnerars'  rniimsje,  the  extent  of  hi«? 
information  -fur,  on  subject*,  be  talks  equailv 
well — and  the  quickness  of  his  judgment,  whic^ 
cnablea  him  to  aaiae  the  thonghta  of  othm  nlnoot 
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h^tore  thev  are  exprestieU  but.  I  coiifc&s  it,  I  shrink 
from  the  aefipMitta  he  teems  denirous  of  exercising 
Oftr  all  who  approach  him.  His  searching  slance 
In*  tenrartting  singuhtf  and  inexplicable,  mitdi  im- 

poip^  even  on  our  directors  :  judge  if  it  may  Tirt  in 
tunidate  a  woman  '.  Even — what  ought  to  please  mc 
— the  fore*  of  a  passion,  described  with  an  energy 
that  leave'?  not  a  doubt  of  his  sinceritr,  is  precisely 
ti\e  cause  which  arrests  the  consent  1  am  often  un 
the  point  of  pronouncini;. 

"  Being  mom  past  thehejrdaf  of  youth,  can  I  hope 
long  to  pnanne  that  ardour  of  attachment  which 
in  ihti  treneral  resembles  a  fit  of  delirium  ?  If,  after 
our  union,  he  should  cease  to  love  me,  will  he  not 
Rproach  me  with  what  he  wOI  hava  aaeriSeed  for  mv 
sake?  will  he  not  regret  a  more  brilliant  marriage  whicn 
he  might  have  contracted  ?  What  shall  I  then  reply? — 
what  shall  I  do?  I  shall  weep.  Excellent  resource ! 
you  mil  say.  Good  heavenH !  I  know  that  all  this 
can  aerre  no  end ;  but  it  ha»  ever  been  thus ;  tears 
are  the  only  resoiirLi?  left  me  when  this  poor  heart, 
BO  easily  chilled,  has  suffered.  Write  quickly,  and 
do  not  nar  to  acold  mo  should  you  judge  that  1  am 
wrong.  You  knon-  thut  whatever  comas  ftom  your 
pen  will  be  taken  m  good  part. 

"Barras  gives  assuranea  that  if  I  marry  the 
^oneral  he  will  so  contrive  a?  to  have  him  apjiointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  Yesterday, 
Bonaparte.  tpc\iking^  of  this  favour,  which  already 
excites  murmuring  among  his  feUow  soldiers,  thoogU 
it  be  «e  nt  only  a  promise,  said  to  me^ '  Hunk  Aey 
then  I  have  need  of  their  protection  to  arrive  at 
power?  Egregious  mistake  1  They  will  all  be  but  too 
nappy  one  day  should  I  condescend  to  grant  them  mine. 
Mv  sword  is  by  my  side,  and  with  it  I  will  go  far.' 

What  say  you  to  this  security  of  success  ?  is  it  not 
a  proof  of  confidence  springing  from  an  excess  of 
vnnity  ?  A  general  of  brigade  protect  the  heads  of 
tfovernment!  that,  truly,  is  an  event  highly  proba- 
t.ile  '  I  l-:now  riot  how  it  l;ut  K(tni<-tinivs  tiiis  u  ay- 
wardness  gains  upon  me  to  such  a  degree,  that 
|das»st  I  believe  possible  whatever  this  ainndar  man 
may  tnke  it  in  his  head  to  attempt;  and  with  his 
imagination,  who  can  calculate  what  he  will  not 
nndertake  ? 

"  Here  we  all  regret  you,  and  console  ourselves 
for  your  prolonged  absence  only  by  thinking  of  you 
every  uilnute.  and  by  endeavouring  to  follow  you 
step  by  step  through  the  beautiful  country  you  are 
now  traversing.  Were  I  sure  of  meeting  you  in 
Itahr,  I  would  get  married  to-morrow,  upon  condition 
of  foDowiog  the  general ;  but  we  might,  perhaps, 
eroes  each  other  on  dm  route :  thus  I  deem  it  more 
pradent  to  wait  for  your  reply  before  tak  nip;;  TTtv  fif- 
temUBatlOB.  Speed,  then,  your  answtr— and  ymir 
fBturn  still  morLv" 

This  is  Quite  in  keeping  with  Josephine's  charac- 
ter, as  it  nae  already  been  developed — gentle  and 
elegant,  bnt  ahri^yg  self-possoi'ici!— AVLiu];in=»-  all  her 
actions,  both  with  a  view  to  their  consequences,  and 
IIm  light  in  which  others  would  regard  them — a 
character  in  which  delightful  nntuml  rlispn'i'itions 
were  worked  up  into  something  higliiy  ariihcial — 
ftometl.ing  wliich  would  have  been  vet  more  pleasing 
than  it  was,  but  that  the  means  bj  whidt  it  had  been 
made  ao  were  too  apparent. 

Aft-cr  her  marriage  with  Napoleon  she  remained! 
for  aome  time  in  France,  bat  afterwards  joined  her 
bnabaad  at  Milan,  where  she  spent  some  of  the  hap* 
^  BlOORAPHV^Voi..  II. 
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pie^t  6d.yH  oi  her  life.  Previous  to  Bonaparte  a:>- 
cending  the  thnmo  of  Fvanee,  she  vrato  bin  tbe 
fdtowing  letter : — 

My  Friend, — For  the  tetttb  tine,  perhaps,  have 

I  perusfff  yf)ur  letter,  and  murt  rnnfe-^-  that  the 
amazement  into  which  it  threw  me  subsnies  only  to 
give  place  to  sottowand  approhension.  You  persist, 
then,  in  tbf  resolution  to  re-estahlisih  the  throne  of 
France,  and  yet  not  to  restore  those  who  were  deposed 
by  the  involution,  but  to  seat  yourself  theneoa!  what 
power,  you  ask— what  grandeur— and  above  all,  what 
advantage — in  this  design !  And,  for  my  part,  I  ven- 
ture to  reply,  What  obstacles  present  themselves 
to  Its  success— how  great  the  sacrifices  which  must 
be  made  before  tta  aceomplishmetttcan  be  aeevied — 
how  far  beyond  calculation  the  consequences,  should 
it  he  realised !  But  let  us  admit  that  your  purpose 
does  sneeeed,  iHll  your  views  terminate  widi  dm 
founding  of  a  new  empire  ?  Will  not  your  power, 
opposed,  as  to  a  certainty  it  must  be,  by  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  draw  you  into  a  war  with  them  '  11ub 
will  probalily  end  in  their  ruin.  Will  not  their  neigh- 
boun,  beholding  these  effects,  combine  in  toni  for 
your  destruction?  While  abroad  such  i;*  thf  state 
of  things,  at  home  how  numerous  the  envious  and 
discontented — how  many  plots  to  disconcert  and 
conspiracies  to  punish  !  Kings  will  despise  you  as 
an  upstart,  the  people  will  hate  yuu  as  an  usurper, 
your  equals  as  a  tyrant ;  none  will  comprehend  the 
utility  of  your  deration,  all  will  asaigii  it  to  ambition 
or  to  prioe.  Doubflaas  diers  will  not  lie  wanting 
3!:i  ,  :  s  who  will  cringe  to  your  power,  until  Viricked 
by  another,  which  they  esteem  a  more  formidable  in- 
fluence, they  will  seek  to  elevate  themselves  on  your 
ruin.  Fortunate  also  beyond  hnpe,  if  steel — if  poi- 
son ! — a  wife,  a  friend,  dare  not  give  pause  to  alarmed 
imagination  on  images  so  dreadful.  This  brings  me 
to  myself,  a  subject  about  which  my  concern  would 
be  small  indeed  if  I  only  were  interested.  Bat  wttb 
the  throiu .  u  iU  there  not  likewise  arise  the  desire 
of  new  alliances  ?  will  you  not  consider  it  necessary, 
by  new  fsmily  ties,  to  provide  for  the  more  effectinl 
security  of  that  throne?  Oh!  whate\'er  such  con- 
nexions  might  be,  could  they  prove,  like  those  formed 
at  tirst  in  propriety,  and  which  affections  the  moat 
tender  have  since  consecrated  I  1  stop  at  tfaie  per- 
spective, which  fear — miut  I  say  love — traces  in  an 
appalling  futurity.  You  have  alarmed  me  by  your 
ambitious  flight :  restore  my  confidence  by  your  re- 
torn  to  modeiation." 

Like  all  Cassandras,  she  was  unheeded.  Bonapartu 
had  as  little  of  the  aelf-tormentjng  metaphysics  and 
cold  relentings  of  Macbeth  as  Josephiaaof  the  maa- 
culine  spirit  of  his  spouse.  The  day  came  which  was 
to  reahze  the  dream  that  had  haunted  her  from  youth. 
Dr.  Memes's  picture  of  her  conmatioii  b  one  of  bio 
most  £ortimate  efforts  :— 

"At  deven  precisely,  the  cavalcade  moved  fixna 
the  Tuileries  towards  Notre  Dame  The  imperial 
carriage,  drawn  by  eight  bays,  attracted  general  at- 
tention ;  it  had  bem  eonstrncted  for  tbe  occasion,  in 
a  very  ingenious  manner,  the  entire  panelling  being 
of  glass,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  fur  the  miii- 
take  of  their  majesties  having  seated  themselves  like 
criminals,  with  ibsir  backato  the  horses ;  but  where 
so  many  omens  and  predietkniB  bave  flgnred,  it  ia 
surprisirii^  that  the  fart  hns  hftn  ouiittrd.  Josephine 
was  the  first  to  discover  thin  error,  which  she  UMtantly 
rectified,  by  lightly  assuming  ibe  pnaper  poaitioBi 
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myingf  tt  the  Hnne  tinw  to  htr  eomfmiwD, '  Mod  | 

ami,  iinlest  you  prefer  ri  iinf^f^is-i-viB,  this  is  your 
seat,'  pointing  to  the  rich  cushion  on  the  right.  Na- 
poleon, laughing  heartily  tt  Us  blunder,  moved  to  tlie 

{rtace  indicated.  The  procesnion  advanced,  attended 
)y  ten  thousand  horficmen,  the  flower  of '  GaUic  chi- 
Vldry.'  who  defiled  between  double  lines  uf  infantry, 
nlactfld  from  the  brirmt  soldier*,  extending  ebout  a 
mile  and  « Indf,  while  more  than  four  hundred  thon- 
■.;i:'i;t:iti:'r~  fillHilup  every  space  \rhence  a  iilttn'c 
could  be  obtained.  The  thuntiera  of  innumerable 
wttUery,  theacclaniations  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
exprc-^^ed  the  general  enthusiasm  ;  and,  as  if  to  light 
up  the  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  sun  suddenly  hruke 
throo^h  the  mists  which  till  then  had  hung  heavily 
over  the  city.  The  cortege  stopped  at  the  archiepis- 
copal  ])a!ace.  whence  a  temporary  covered  gallery, 
hung  witli  th,  l  iuincrs  of  tlie  sixteen  cohorts  of  the 
MMion  of  honour,'  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the 
catheilral  and  to  the  throne.  To  tiiis  latter  was  an 
ascent  of  twpnty-twn  "semicircular  steps  covered  with 
blue  cloth,  gemmed  with  golden  bees,  and  crowded 
with  the  grand  officers  of  the  emirin.  On  the  throne, 
itself  hung  with  crimson  velvet,  under  a  canopy  of 
the  same,  appeared  Nafwleon,  with  Josephine  on  his 
left,  attended  hy  the  princesses  of  the  i  iniii  ,  ari  l  on 
his  right,  his  two  brothers,  with  the  arcli-chancellor 
and  areh-trsaiiinr.  The  relifrhras  ceremony  continued 
nearly  four  hoars,  enlivened  by  music  coropc^ff?  f  r 
the  occasion  chiefly  by  Pflcsiello,  and  sung  i)y  u])- 
vaids  of  three  lumdlml  performers.  The  martial  band 
was  still  more  numerous,  which  executed,  in  the  in- 
tervals, marches,  afterwards  adopted  and  still  nsed 
in  the  armies  of  France.  One  of  these,  composed  by 
Le  Seur,  for  the  army  dettined  to  invade  our  own 
•bone,  when  now  pemmned  fiorthe  first  time, is  sdd 
to  have  aroused  a  visible  emotion  even  in  that  august 
a8seml>ly.  Alas !  how  cold  are  the  hearts  that  then 
beat  hii^n  with  hope  I  how  few,  how  very  few  survive 
of  those  npnn  whom  the  impulse  wrought  most  stir- 
ringly !  and,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  to  the 
streams  of  the  Volga,  how  varied  the  clime  that  settles 
on  their  graves  1  Yet  not  many  years  have  paseed— 
the  story  is  eontemponory  history — the  grand  aetor 
might  have  been  amongst  m  not  an  sged  man  :  he 
the  moral,  therefore,  more  tmpreasively  ours.  Were 
all  such  thoughts  of  this  life's  grealneee  absent  from 
Josephine's  mind  ?  It  would  appear  not.  Nnjioleon, 
at  that  part  of  the  ceremony,  stood  up,  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  imperial  crown, — a  simple  (badem  of  gold 
wrought  into  a  chaplet  of  interwoven  oak  and  laurel, 
—and  plaeed  it  on  nie  held.   He  had  even  given  ex- 

£res3  directions  that  Pius  should  not  touch  it.  ]\,y.'--< 
ad  pretended  that  all  crowns  were  bestowed  by  them ; 
•nd  perhaps  the  new  emperor  dreaded  the  belief  that 
he  had  brought  his  hohness  from  Rome  with  refer- 
ence to  these  ancient  pretensions.  He  wished  there- 
fore to  demonstrate  that  the  right  to  leign  originated 
in  his  own  power,  and  that  at  hie  ooronation  the 
pope  was  but  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Afterwards,  Na- 
poleon It'iik  tlu'  rrrnvn  flr-.linril  fov  the  <:;r.I'r<'ss,  and 

first  putung  it  for  an  instant  on  his  own,  placed  it 
npon  l»is  cofMorf  •  brow  as  she  kndt  beftve  him  on 

tli^  ;  lntform  of  the  throne.  Thp  appearance  of  Jo- 
aephuie  was  at  this  moment  most  touching.  Even 
ihen  she  had  not  forgotten  that  she  was  once  '  an  ob- 
scure woman  ;'  tears  of  deep  emotion  fell  from  her 
eyes ;  she  remained  for  a  space  kneeling,  with  hands 

eroasied  upon  hor  hoaon,  then  ahra^  uid  pnsAiDy 
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rising,  flxed  upon  her  fatisband  a  look  of  gratilndv 

and  tenderness.  Napoleon  returned  the  glance.  It 
Avas  a  Kilent  hut  conscious  interchange  of  the  hopes, 
the  promises,  and  the  memories  of  yean!"  ' 

The  ridicule  which  has  attached  to  the  manners  of 
Napoleon's  court  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
from  evident  design,  in  writings  published  by  rene- 
gade coortiers  since  the  restoration.  W«  kava  Joee- 
phine's  own  anthorily,  whose  judgment  and  laaCaasv 
iti  lisputahlc,  that  the  ernpi  tor  hirniielf,  from  the  first, 
observed  with  east-  the  habitudes  of  his  rank.  "  Most 
certainly,"  such  are  her  owtt  Words  when  conrerting 
in  the  little  circle  of  her  own  exilct!  ro-jrt,  "most 
truly  do  I  rcgani  the  emperor  aii  a  man  who  has  no 
ec|ua].  In  camps,  at  the  council  board,  they  find 
him  extraordinarr,  but  in  the  interior  of  his  palaea 
he  ever  appeared  to  me  atiU  more  remarkable,  f 
confe.ss  that,  notwithstanding  my  experience  of  tli 
world  and  its  usages,  the  commencement  of  the  im- 
perial forma  embarraased  me.  The  emperor  on  th» 
contrary  made  a  8|)orf,  a  ])leasure  of  thnn,  and  in 
all  the  palace  he  alone,  IjeyoUil  conlraciiction,  be«t 
understood  their  observances.  Lannes,  who  enjoyed 
full  li^nse  of  speech,  made  mockery  of  what  he 
termed  '  the  hypocrisies  of  political  worship ;  but 
estimating  such  things  at  their  real  value,  the  em- 
peror regards  them  under  relations  more  elevated,' 
and  conceives  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  Amt 
conduce  to  restore  to  power  the  majesty  and  ascend- 
ency which  so  many  yearn  uf  anarchy  had  tiestroyed 
He  grants  in  truth  that  their  ))rmcii)al  inHuence 
springs  from  the  personal  (pialities  of  those  invested 
with  the  suiirerae  rule  ;  hut  he  maintains  that  without 
equalling  or  superseding  these  quahties  ceremonial 
institutions  may  supply  their  place  with  advant^go. 
In  supporting  sneh  a  system  Napolson  ehowi  him« 
self  at  least  very  (lisintcre  tr  1,  for  who  can  stand 
less  in  need  of  appUances  to  impose  upon  men  than 
one  who  seems  bom  to  govern?  In  proof  of  his  ar- 
gument, he  adduces  the  example  of  r,  crowd  of 
piiucca  who  have  reigned,  so  to  sneak,  rutiier  seated 
or  lying  than  standing  upright,  out  whose  conch, 
guarded  by  the  barriers  of  eUqoette,  has  been  ro- 
•peeted  like  a  aanetnary.*' 

Josephine  on  all  occasions  evinced  a  .strong  de- 
sire to  be  permitted  to  accompany  her  husband  on  his 
military  expeditions.  On  his  (Mut,  Napoleon  loved 
to  indulge  this  wish;  and  they  differed  only  as  to  its 
being  always  possible.  On  one  occasion  however, 
after  promising  to  take  the  empress,  something  hanr> 
ing  occurred  to  alter  hie  intention,  and  to  reonir* 
speed,  he  resolved  on  departing  privately  wttttoiit 
11  1-  t  Ml.]  nniun.  Fixing  accordingly  one  o'clock  in 
the  morninf,  the  hour  when  she  was  most  likely  to 
be  asleep,  lor  tha  time  of  eettiaff  out,  he  was  )inl 
about  tli  step  into  the  carrinijc.  vrhi-'n  .Tn^r-phiiK',  in 
roONl  piteous  plight,  threw  herself  mto  his  arms. 
By  some  means  she  had  obtained  infanaation  of 
what  was  going  forward,  and  called  her  women;  but, 
impatient  of  any  delay,  had  got  up  without  waiting 
for  them,  and  throwing  about  her  the  first  drapery 
she  could  lay  hands  upon,  had  rushed  down  sudn. 
A  moment  laiar,  and  Napoleon  would  haws  been  oflT 
like  lightning;  but  he  could  rarely  witli^  ind  the 
teorii  uf  bis  wife,  so,  placing  her  along  l\u:  bottom  of 
the  carriage,  he  covered  her  with  his  travelling 
pelisse,  giving  orders  himself  about  the  dothea  tOM 
proper  attenilaats  of  tlie  empress." 
Bui  we  mntt  lunr  nvert  to  iht 
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of  tfa«  empress.  "  From  about  loiiidav  tiU  half-past 
two  or  three  o'clock  wu  pMMd  by  Um  omprMs  io 

her  apartments,  working,  convernng,  and  reading 
with  ner  ladies.  We  have  already  mentioned  how 
beautifully  Josephine  embroidered,  and  this  accom- 
|iluihineiit  oonUnued  to  be  her  chief  amusement, 
nraeb  of  die  moet  splendid  famiture  in  the  twUnis 
palaces  l)eing  covt  reil  with  pieces  cxtcxitod  by  her 
own  hand,  with  the  assistance  of  her  ladtes  While 
the  rest  were  at  work,  one  of  the  ladies,  perma- 
nently nppr>inted  to  the  of?ice  of  reader,  read  aloud 
at  sucii  times  as  conversation  \va.s  not  preferred. 
When       literary  production  gave  more  than  usual 
pleasure,  it  was  iiniaediaUtly  begun  from  the  coiii« 
mencement  and  pmiaedaMoinid  time.  Tlwvoliiniee 
selected  were  interesting  but  useful  books,  from  the 
standard  wiiten,  and  all  new  jmbUcatioos  of  repute, 
Woritt  of  tHte  and  imagtoatioo  constituted  of  comae 
a  large  portion  nf  these  puMIc  readings;  novels  how- 
ever, unless  in  iparLiciuor  iiistancea,  were  excluded. 
Napoleon,  indeo^  disUked  to  see  novels  any  where 
about  his  palaces ;  and  traversing  the  antechambers, 
if  he  found  any  of  his  attendants  reading,  he  seldom 
failed  to  examine  tlie  book,  and  if  a  novel,  condemned 
it  to  the  flames  without  mercy.    The  mdividual  too 
was  eiire  of  a  leetore,  which  usually  began  with  the 
question, — 'So,  you  could  find  no  better  reaihng 
tnan  that?'   While  the  empress  and  her  ladies  were 
engaged  as  descriljed.  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit 
of  loi  k  Ing  in  upon  the  fair  party  at  inten'als  through- 
out lite  morning.  On  these  occasions  he  is  described 
as  being  extremely  amiable,  amusing,  and  in  high 
apiiilai  £orhe  rarely  visited  the  saloon  in  the  morn- 
inff  indiea  when  in  good  humoitr,  or,  in  hia  own 
phrase,  'when  things  went  well.'    Josephine,  too 
though  omre  rarely,  would  venture  intu  his  cabinet, 
but  traen  he  required  her  presence  for  any  conference 
of  importance,  Napoleon  knocked  at  the  litlle  door 
of  private  commuaicaliun.    The  empress  joyluUy 
obeyed  the  signal,  and  these  interviews,  generally 
taking  place  in  the  evening,  were  often  continued 
so  long  that  on  retnming  she  found  all  her  ladies 
asleep" 

A  iavourita  amusement  of  Josephine  and  Xa|)oleon 
waa  a  game  called  "  priAonei  s" — the  nume  as  what 
oar  achoolboys  call  "French  and  English,"  or 
"Deals."  l^ere  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
account  of  the  last  opportunity  they  had  of  indulging 
ia  this  relaxation : — "  The  interval  between  the  15th 
of  August  and  the  27th  of  September,  when  the 
inu  r\  ii  w  at  Erfurth  took  place,  was  passed  chiefly 
St  St.  Cloud,  and  might  nearly  be  called  the  laitt  of 
Josephine'a  happiness  in  Napoleon's  society.  Only 
a  few  days  before  his  departure,  Josephine  and  Na- 
poleon, mth  their  usual  familiars,  played  a  tinal  game 
at  the  favourite  amiuement  of  'prisoners.'  It  was 
dark  night  before  the  party  finished,  and  footmen 
with  torches  were  in  attendance,  to  give  hght  to  the 
players.  The  efTect  could  not  have  been  without 
uiteraatt  the  Uase  of  the  torches  now  throwing  bold, 
broad,  and  rieb  iUonnnation  upon  the  iUiuitrioaa 
grou]>       they  assembled  in  front  of  the  chateau, 

Srevioua  to  each  run,  again  flinging  scattered  and 
ickering  ligble  upon  the  lawn,  the  trees,  flowers, 
and  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies,  as  the  torchbearcrs 
disperBcU,  following  irregularly  the  course  of  the 
runners.  How  closely  resembling  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  noblest  there, — this  crossing,  comminghng, 
Reappearing,  somctiOMtia  light,  anon  in  darimess; 


here  all  biartrng  away  amid  bhghtaess  and  expecto^ 
tion — there,  a  figure  outstripping  all  otben,  only  to 
be  lost  in  gloom !  But  there  was  then  no  moraliz- 
ing; all  were  joyous  and  for  the  moment  artleiis,  us 
if  It  had  not  Itccn  a  court.  Naj)oleon  as  usual  fell^ 
though  only  once,  as  he  was  lumuox  for  Joeepbioo, 
Being  thiia  taken  captive,  he  waa  placed  in  boti, 
whicli  he  broke  as  s»oon  as  he  recovered  b.'cath,  set 
agam  to  runnmg,  and  released  the  emprt^ss  amid 
loud  buxias  from  hiaown,  and  ahouts  of^ '  fair  play* 
from  th  '  f rj!j<  <  !tc  party.  Thaa  ended  the  last  ie« 
petition  ut  youLiilui  sports." 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  domestic  life  of 
Napoleon  and  Joeepbine  no  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  bia  attadbment  to  diat  lady.  But  bis  mind  waa 
constanllyhaunted  by  dreams  of  amlii  tion.  lie  panted 
fur  an  heir,  and  wished  that  the  mother  should  ho 
eminently  illustrious  in  point  of  birth,  so  that  man- 
kind might  be  inspired  with  respect  both  fur  him- 
self and  Tiis  progeny.  Acconiuigly,  in  au  evil  hour, 
he  pitched  on  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  resolved  on  divordqg  a  coniort  whose  marriage 
had  been  "  secretly  blessed  by  the  pope,"  who  had 
been  crowned  by  his  bolint  s.,  who  had  been  thu 
wife  of  Napoleon  during  fourteen  whole  years,  and 
who  could  not  be  separated  from  him  without  n 
breach  of  his  own  cxjjrens  law.  prohibitii^  every 
thing  of  this  kind  m  the  impcriiU  famUy. 

No  sooner  waa  thia  design  resolveii  upon,  than 
the  necessity  for  communicating  the  painful  fact  to 
Josephine  became  apparent,  'rhe  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, arrived,  which  Nii)io]ci*n  appears  to  have 
destined  for  declaring  his  final  ueterminatton  to 
Josephine.  She  bad  wept  all  day;  they  weio  to 
dine  tof^f  thrr  as  usual,  and,  to  conceal  her  tears,  tho 
empresH  wore  a  large  white  bat,  fastened  under  tha 
chin,  which,  with  its  deep  front,  shaded  tiie  whul.! 
of  tlio  upper  part  of  the  face.  Napoicun,  also,  had 
shown  uwrks  of  the  strongest  agitation  ;  he  scarcely 
Hpoke  to  any  one,  but,  with  arms  folded,  continued 
at  intcnraia  to  pace  hia  library  alone;  from  time  to 
time  a  convidnve  movement,  attended  with  a  hectio 
flush,  passed  for  an  instant  across  his  features,  and 
at  table,  when  he  raised  his  eye,  it  waa  only  to  logk . 
by  stealdk  upon  the  empress  with  an  expression  of 
the  deepest  regret.  Tlie  dinner  was  removed  un- 
touched— neither  ta&ted  a  mor<iel,  and  the  only  use 
to  which  Napoleon  turned  his  I  n  tV  was  to  strifco 
mechanically  upon  the  edge  of  his  glass,  which  ha 
appeared  to  do  unconsciously,  and  like  one  whose 
thoughts  were  painfully  pre-occupied.  Kv«  i  \-  tlii:ig 
duhng  this  sad  repast  seemed  to  presage  the  im- 
pending catastrophe.  'Ibe  officota  of  the  oonrt, 
even,  who  were  in  nttmi^nncc,  stood  in  motionless 
expectancy,  like  men  wLu  iuuk  upon  a  sight  they 
feel  portends  evU,  though  wiiat  tluy  know  not}  not 
a  ROtind  was  heard  bcvond  the  noise  of  placing  and 
removing  the  untasteo  viands,  and  the  monotonous 
tinkling  already  noticed  ;  for  the  emperor  spoke  only 
once  to  ask  a  questioo,  without  giving  any  attention 
to  the  reply.  "  Wa  dhied  together  aa  uaual,"  saya 
Josephine  ;  "  I  struggled  with  my  t cnrs,  which,  not- 
withstanding every  effort,  overflowed  from  my  eyes; 
I  uttered  not  a  single  word  during  that  aorrowftiL 
meal,  and  he  broke  silence  but  once,  to  ask  an  at- 
tendant  about  the  weather.  My  sunshine,  I  saw, 
had  passed  away  ;  the  storm  burst  (puckly.  Di- 
rectly after  coffee,  Bonaparte  dismissed  every  one# 
and  I  nnwincd  sIaim  with  hhn.*'   Tbn  cvidctti 
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rhange  in  Bonaparte'«  domestic  srnmgements,  which 
on  ihii  (Ihv  first  took  jilncc,  sccined  to  indicate  tO 
JoaepbiDe  that  her  care*  were  no  longer  indispenta- 
M«  lo  die  happineM  of  her  hmVand.  81m  hM  rieen 

as  usual  from  table  with  N?\po!con,  whoTn  she  ?;1n^rly 
iol1<nved  into  the  hliIodh,  and  with  a  handkerchief 
pre'^sed  apOB  hcf  niouih,  to  restrain  the  aobbing 
which,  though  inaudible,  shook  her  wliole  frame. 
Recovering,  by  aneflbrt.  her  self-command,  Joeephine 
prepai^d  to  pour  out  the  coffee,  when  N&poleon, 
advancing  to  the  page,  perforaiod  th«  office  for  him- 
uU,  eiabng  upon  ber  a  Tcgard  mmritwl  even  by 
tb»atlMldant«,  and  wbicli  seernei!  to  fall  with  stnn- 
Blngtoport,  fur  siie  remained  an  if  Btupified.  Tlie 
cniparar  having  drank,  returned  the  cup  to  the  page, 
ana  bv  n  ^ \mi  in'lirated  his  wish  to  he  alone,  shut- 
ting wuh  hia  own  hand  the  door  of  the  saloon.  In 
the  dining-room,  aeparated  by  thia  door,  there  re- 
nMined  only  the  count  d«  Bcannioat,  chief  cbam- 
lierlain,  who  eootimied  to  walk  aboat  ra  ailence,  and 
thf  fLi\ riurite  per?on;il  atleiidrint  of  \hf:  emperor, 
both  expecting  »oiae  temUe  event — an  apprehen- 
■ion  wbteb  waa  but  too  apeedily  MmUnned  by  ioud 
■creams  from  thp  saloon. 

We  know,  from  Josephine's  own  worda,  what 
pmid  doriDg  diia  aecret  interview.  "  I  watched  in 
the  changnji  cqmaaiOB  of  hia  eoonteoanee,  that 
struggle  wbwb  WB«  hi  bit  wnil.  At  len^b  bit  fea> 
turea  settled  into  strrn  resolve.  !  saw  thatmy  hour 
waa  come.  Uia  whole  frame  trembled,  he  approached, 
and  1  felt  a  shuddering  horror  come  ovar  ne.  He 
took  my  hand,  placed  it  upon  liis  Vn-art.  gaaed  upon 
me  for  a  moment,  then  jirunounced  theae  fearful 
wocda,—' Josephine !  my  excellent  Josephine !  thou 
knoweat  if  I  twva  loved  tnee !  To  thee — to  ih»t  alone 
do  I  ow«  the  only  momenta  of  happiness  which  I 

ha\t  eiiioyeilin  this  world     Josephiric  !  iny  destiny 

overmasters  ray  wilL  My  dearest  adections  must 
ba  aHent  bafSm  tba  fntanata  of  France!*— >* Say  no 

more,'  T  fiarl  ^till  utrmgth  MtfBcipnt  to  reply  :  'I 
was  prepared  for  this,  but  the  blow  is  nut  less  mor- 
tiL*  More  I  could  not  niiar,  I  cannot  Iril  what 
pasted  within  me.  I  believe  my  acrwmt  wcia  loud. 
I  thought  reason  had  fled.  I  became  nncontdous 
of  every  tLlIl^%  and,  on  returning  tomyatBat^  fivund 

I  bad  iieen  carried  to  my  clianibar.'' 
When  Joatpblna  fSsmt  fitfirttd«  N^tpolton  batlily 

Openetl  tlie  door  of  the  saloon,  and  called  to  the  two 
individuais  who  remained  in  the  dining-room.  The 
opening  of  the  doer  allowed  tliem  to  tSttite  empress 
on  the  floor,  insensible,  yet  still  speaking  in  broken 
murmurs—"  Oh,  no  !  you  cannot  sorely  do  it ! — you 
would  not  kill  me!"  M.  de  Ht auraont  entered  on  a 
•ign  from  hia  master,  and  lifted  in  hia  anna  the  hap- 
Ittt  Jotepfaine,  now  perfectly  OTCOBtciont  of  all  that 
un"!  ]vit;pnTip  Thr  emperor  himself,  taking  a  taper 
fr(»ra  the  citimneypiece,  lighted  the  way  through  a 
ilaHt  pataage,  whenco  tbsrs  was  a  private  ataircase 
to  the  empress's  sleeping-room  At  first  hehad  merely 
said  that  she  Iiad  had  a  nervuui  attack,  but  in  his 
increasing  agitation  allowed  some  expressions  to 
eaeape  whence  the  count  iirat  clearly  peretived  the 
namm  of  Josspbint*a  calamity,  ^cntbey  bad  tfins 
attainrd  ti  e  private  staircase  it  ap^i^red  too  steep 
and  narrow  for  M.  de  Beaumont,  unaH<<isted,  to  at- 
iMnpt  to  bear  the  empress  down  with  safety.  Napo- 
leosj  then  ctdle  l  the  keo|»cr  of  the  pni  ifulii,  trhose 
duty  it  waa  to  be  lo  constant  attendance  at  the  door 

of  die  eabintt*  whkb  alto  opnicd  upon  tfia  eonidor. 


Giving  the  taper  to  tiilt  attotdaiit,  and  'dimting ; 

to  jjrLLcdc, the  emperor  himself  supported  J  istpphinr*" 
hmbs,  and,  dttcending  last,  tbe  party  thus  atUmed 
tbedoorofborbtdraom.  Here  Napoltonditnnttcd 
both  his  companions,  and  laying  the  empress  on  the 
bed,  rang  for  her  women,  who,  on  entering,  found 
him  banging  over  her  with  an  aipiaeaion  of  tba  deep- 
est  amciety. 

Chi  tb«  16A  of  tbe  foNowlDg  Deeember  NaMdtoa 

assembled  all  the  members  of  the  senate,  including 
the  kinga  of  Wet^balia  and  Naples,  the  grand  ad- 
miral, tbtprinea  vicarey  of  Italy,  the  arch-chanct  llor 
of  state,  the  prince  vice-constable,  &c.  Afur  the 
usual  ceremonies  a  project  of  a"Senatus  Consukum" 
waa  read,  retptetinga  diasolation  of  the  marriage  be. 
tween  the  emperor  Napoleon  and  the  cmpratt  Joeo- 
phine. 

This  deed  of  separation  required  by  the  two  high 
contracting  partiea  themselves*  and  approved  of  by  a 
family  condcil  atwbieb  dl  tbe  princes  and  pnncesseo 
of  the  imperial  family  then  at  Paris  had  assisted,  re- 
ceived on  the  same  day  the  assent  of  the  senate,  after 
having  l»een  dnly  examined  by  aapeclal  commission. 
Jcan-Jaqnes  Regis  Cambaceres,  prince  arch-chan- 
cellor  of  the  empire,  tlien  stated  that  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  he  had  visited  the  palace  of  the  T uilerlt^H, 
attendad  by  Micbatl  Lrouit  Etienne  Kegnault  de  t>t. 
Jean  d*Angcflty,  count  of  fte  empire,  mhuster  of 
Hi.ite,  and  secretary  of  lo  tin.:  impf-rial  family. 
On  beiog  introduced  to  the  gnmd  cabinet  of  the  em- 
peror, he  there  fomid  hie  majesty  the  emperor  and 
king,  with  her  majesty  the  empress,  attended  by 
their  majesties  the  kings  of  Holland,  WestohaUa, 
and  Naples.  His  imperial  majesty  then  addressed 
him  in  a  speech  in  which  he  stated  at  follows: — "  Tbo 
politics  of  my  monarchy,  the  interests  and  tbe  wania 
of  my  people,  which  have  ct  [istaiulv  ^-ui  led  all  my 
actions,  retjuire  that  after  me  1  should  leave  children, 
inheritors  oi my  love  for  my  people,  and  of  that  throne 
on  which  Providence  has  placed  me.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  for  several  years  past  I  have  lost  the  hope 
of  having  children  by  my  marriage  with  my  weU-)>e-' 
loved  consort,  the  empress  JosepoiDe.  lliis  cireon. 
sunce  alone  induces  me  to  sacrifice  the  sweetest 
affections  of  vnv  heart,  in  order  to  att-nd  to  lu  'd  ing 
but  tbe  good  o^  the  state ;  and  with  this  view  i  now 
wish  the  diiaolttlion  of  my  marriage.  Arrired  at  tbe 
age  of  forty  ycar<i,  I  may  mdulge  the  hopp  rf  l.ring 
long  enough  to  educate  in  my  own  views  and  senti- 
ments the  children  which  it  may  please  Providence 
to  give  me.  God  onlv  knows  how  much  such  a  re- 
solution  has  cost  my  neart ;  but  there  is  no  sacrifice 
beyond  my  courage  when  it  is  proved  tone  to  be 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  France." 

The  empress-oueen  then  spoke  ae  follows By 
the  permission  ofniir  dear  and  rmci^^t  rnri'^rirt  I  ought 
to  declare,  that  not  preserving  any  hope  of  ha\ing 
children,  which  nay  fidfil  m  objects  of  his  policy 
and  the  interests  of  France,  !  am  pleased  to  afford 
him  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion 
which  has  ever  been  gi%'en  on'  earth.  I  possess  all 
from  his  bom^  i  it  waa  bit  band  whicn  crowned 
me,  and  eeated  no  on  a  throne,  and  I  have  received 
nothing  hut  proofs  of  affection  and  love  from  the 
French  people.  I  think  i  prove  myself  grateftil  in 
consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  whfdk 
heretofore  n  n-?  obstacle  to  thp  welfare  of  France, 
by  depnvmg  it  of  the  happiness  of  being  ooe  day  go*- 
vaiMd  by  tta  deaModaata  of  a  greet  1 
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raised  up  by  Provideoce  to  efface  the  evils  of  •  terrible 
revolution,  and  to  re-e«tabliah  tbe  aliar,  the  throne, 
and  6ocial  order.  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marria^fe 
win  in  nu  degree  change  the  sentimenis  of  my  heart 
Tbe  emperor  will  ever  find  in  me  his  best  friend.  I 
launr  hom  much  thit  met,  dmauided  by  policy  and 
hf  interest*  of  a  hiffh  tutora,  hu  «flr«eted  my  heart ; 
but  butli  i  f  u'.  L\u!t  in  the  sacrifice  whirti  we  make 
for  tbe  good  of  the  country."  The  instrument  for 
disaoWing  tha  nuurriaca  wia  then  signed  bv  the  fol- 
lowing personage*;  •  Napoleon,  Joaephine,  Madame, 
(the  mother  of  Bona))urte)  Louis,  Jerome  Napoleon, 
Joachim  Napoleon,  Kiigene  Napoleoa,  Julian  Hoiw 
tense,  Catherine,  Pauline,  Caroline. 

Josephine  now  withdrew  from  the  palace  of  the 
Tuilerief,  and  retired  once  more  to  MalmaiNon,  where 
she  was  visited  daily  by  Bonaparte  until  tbe  period 
of  hie  oimtielt. 

Henceforward  Josephine's  life  was  passed  alter- 
nately at  Malmaison  and  Navarre,  and,  gUdmg  away 
in  an  equal  tenour  of  benevolent  exerUon  and  elegant 
employment,  offers  but  few  incidents.    A  descrip- 
tion of  nne  day  in  the  account  of  all.    The  villa  of 
Malmai-HOn,  to  which  she  first  retired,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  Paris,  might  be  regarded  as  her  reaidcnce  of 
ceremony.    Here  ehe  received  the  viatte,  almoet  the 
homage,  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  NajKilcr  n 
and  Maria  Louisa;  for  it  was  quickly  discovered 
Aat,  however  unplaannt  they  might  be  to  her  new 
rival,  such  visits  were  recommendations  to  the  em- 
peror's favour.    A  little  after  nine  these  receptions 
took  place,  and  from  the  visitors  of  the  morning  were 
retained  or  previonely  invited  aome  ten  or  twelve 
guesta  to  hrnkfitat  at  deven.   ¥nm  the  pervonages 
present  being  always  among  ihp  most  distinfruished 
in  Parisian  society,  and  appearing  only  in  uniform 
or  official  costume,  these  morning  parties  were  equally 
a^Tfpablp  rjnd  hnlliant.    After  breakfast  the  empress 
adjourned  to  \.\\t  saloon,  where  she  conversed  for 
about  an  hour,  or  walked  in  the  delightful  gallery 
adjoining,  which  ctmtaiiMd  many  of  the  masterfMecee 
of  painting  and  sCTilpture.   Of  these,  a  few  were  an- 

cierit,  liiit  the  ^reatfr  numher  were  the  worke  of  liv- 
lUji  artists,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  not 
withotit  obUgationa  to  the  pannage  of  Josephine ; 
and  whil?  Gtqi,  Cnrodet,  Guerin,  with  their  pencils, 
Spontioi,  Mehui,  Paer,  Boieidieu,  with  their  voice  or 
Ivre,  Fontanae,  Amanlt,  Andrieu,  Lemercier,  with 
their  pen  or  conversation,  and  Canova  with  his  chisel, 
adorned  the  gallery  or  the  parties  of  Malmaison,  they 
ranki  rl  ninoti",'  the  personal  friends  of  the  mistress  of 
the  retreat.  The  arrival  of  tbe  carriages  waa  tbe  aig> 
nal  for  the  departing  of  the  morning  visitora ;  and 
affpr  a  drive  of  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  ))ark,  the  ' 
empress  and  her  suite  retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  to 
which  never  less  than  from  twelve  to  fiftoaa  atraogara 
sat  down.  The  evening  passed  in  amusement,  con- 
versation, and  music,  and  was  always  very  gay,  owing 
to  tbe  number  of  visitors  from  Paris.  At  eleven,  tea, 
ieea^  and  aweetmeata  were  aerved,  and  at  midnight 
tba  oinpireea  tethred.  The  apartmenta  fai  wfaidi  thaaa 
re-unions  took  plact  were  i^le^ant  and  spacious,  tbe 
{omiture  being  covered  with  needlework  on  aground 
of  wliite  silk,  wrought  bvtfw  empress  and  her  ladies; 
but  the  residence  altogetner  was  small,  an  inconveni- 
ence Btili  further  increased  through  Joaepbine'a  vene- 
ration of  every  thing  that  bad  been  Napoleon's.  Tbe 
aiNUtOMmt  aduch  he  had  occupied  remained  tif/ucAj 
at  ha  bnd  left  ti  f  ahe  would  oot^edbr  ewnndwir 
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to  be  moved,  and  indeed  very  rarely  perniitted  and 
one  to  enter,  keeping  the  key  herself,  and  dusting 
the  artirlfs-  with  her  otvn  hands.  On  the  tahle  wa« 
a  volume  ol  historv,  with  the  page  doubled  dowa 
where  he  bad  finisned  reading ;  beside  it  Uy  a  pea 
with  tbe  ink  dried  on  the  pmn^  and  a  map  of  the 
world,  on  whtdi  be  was  aeettatomed  to  point  out  hie 
plans  to  those  in  his  confidence,  andwbicn  still  showed 
on  its  surface  many  marks  of  bis  impatience ;— these 
Josephine  would  not  allow  to  be  touched  on  bdt 
account.  By  the  wall  stood  Napoleon's  rnmp-bea, 
without  curtains  i  and  above  cootioued  to  haogsuch 
of  hie  arms  aa  he  had  nlaead  then.  On  dilarant 
pieces  of  furniture  were  flung  various  portions  of  ap. 
parel,  just  an  he  had  used  them  last,  for,  unong  hie 
other  exlranrd mar's'  v.tivr,  hf>  liad  a  ^iracticc,  on  re- 
tiring to  rest,  of  flinging  rather  than  taking  off  hia 
dothee,  casting  down  a  coat  here,  a  veet  thevi,  nully 
pitching  his  watch  into  the  bed,  and  his  hat  andahoan 
into  tbe  farthest  corner  of  the  apartment 

The  doae  of  Joeephine's  Ufe  is  thiia  deacribad  by  Dr. 
Memes  : — "  A  variety  of  grievances  preyed  upon  Jo- 
sephine's spirits,  but  without  producing  any  appear- 
ance of  disease  till  the  4lh  of  May,  when  she  dined  at 
St.  Leu  with  Hortenae,  Engen^  and  the  emperor  of 
Rnaaia.  On  retvrmng  to  Mumateon  ahe  lUt  a  gaoanl 
uneasiness,  which,  however,  yielded  to  some  gentle 
medicine, and  the  empress  resumed  her  ordinary  occuo 
pationa,  though  evidently  without  the  usual  enjoy* 
raent.  Some  days  after,  Ltn  d  Bi  \  f  rley,  with  his  two 
sons,  breakfasted  at  Maliuaison,  and  lo  this  noble- 
man Josephine  expressed  herself  warmly  on  the 
generocitv  of  the  Eogbab,  who  at  that  timcw  abo  aaid» 
alonespokeof  Namraoo  inabeeoainignaniier.  Sha 
coniplaiiieil  bitterly  of  the  ingratittide  of  tho-ie  who, 
not  satistied  with  alMudoning  bis  falling  fortunes, 
overwhelmed  his  memory  with  calumny.  On  the 
loth,  Alfxander,  with  several  distinguished  foreign- 
ers, dmed  ai  Malmaison.  Josephine,  despite  a  head- 
ache and  cold  sbiverings,  which  she  lalraured  tooon* 
ceal,  did  the  honours  of  tbe  table,  and  in  tbe  evening 
attempted  even  to  take  a  part  in  a  game  of  '  prison, 
crsl'on  iIr'  beautiful  lavvn  i[i  frotit  of  her  resulence. 
Uow  many  painful  associations  must  have  connected 
themselves  with  this  amuaement !  Both  nani  and 
body  unfitted  her  for  such  e^ercisp,  and  s,he  wnn  con- 
strained to  become  a  spectator,  but  with  such  an 
altered  appaaniMaM  to  excite  thealamofhergoeeu. 
To  these  anxioua  enquiries,  however,  she  continued 
to  reply  with  a  faint  smile,  which  belied  tbe  assnranca 
'  that  fiiic  wris  only  fatigued,  and  would  be  well  to- 
morrow.' To-morrow  came,  but  Joaepbine  waa  evi- 
dently worae ;  and  lor  fourteen  daye  her  complaint, 
ivithont  asfiiiming  any  definite  form,  or  rendering 
absolute  confinement  necessary,  was  frequently  at- 
tended at  night  with  fainting,  aiid  sometimes  a  wan« 
dering  of  the  mind,  more  from  anxiety  than  delirinm 
On  the  24th  the  empress  bad  a  slight  attack  of  &ore 
throat,  but  otherwise  rolled  so  much  as  to  insist  on 
receiving  tbe  emperor  of  Buaaia  and  tbe  king  of  Pruc- 
eta,  who  were  engaged  to  dBna  wHh  her  on  Aat  day. 
She  did  arcordin>,!ly  appear,  but  was  forced  tn  retire, 
and  Hortense,  who  never  l^t  Malmaison  dunng  iter 
motber'a  illneaai  took  her  pkee  at  table.  TbeuMlbr. 
ward  the  disease  assumed  a  most  alarming  character, 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  gangrenous  quinsy,  and  its 
progress  became  fearfully  rapid.  On  the  morning  of 
the  26 tb  Alexander  returned, and,  filled  with  anxiety  s  t 
di»alteilli0«uiJoi8fldna*enp|i«nnce^  requested  pea* 
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mtMion  to  tend  his  own  phy sicUm.  Hitt  tlie empress 

declined  ;  but  she  wa*  att«nded  by  her  own,  and  the 
two  ohyticians  attached  to  the  households  of  her  son 
and  daughter.  On  the  night  of  the  26-27th»  aUiater 
was  applied  between  the  Hhunl  iers,  and  synapisms 
to  the  feet ;  but  though  these  gave  some  relief  from 
MUD,  they  effected  no  UBprwmm  on  the  cBacaae.  Still 
Josephine,  with  the  same  angelic  sweetness  which 
had  marked  her  whole  life,  endeavoured,  by  conceal- 
ing her  ulT  tin(?,  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her  aur- 
foonding  l^endis.  From  the  morning  of  the  36th 
ch«  appean  to  hvn  been  perfectly  aearible  of  her 
danger;  for,  looking  then  steadily  upon  the  physi- 
cian, and  perceivioK  his  alarm,  »he  silently  pressed 
his  hand  in  token  of  consciousness  and  acquiescence. 
She  even  took  an  interest  in  her  former  occupations, 
and  on  the  27th,  when  informed  that  the  celebrated 
flower- painter  Redoubt'-'  hud  come  to  draw  two  fa- 
vomrtte  plants  in  flower,  she  sent  for  him,  extended 
>  her  haund,  then  pothed  him  $;^ntly  away,  saying, '  You 
must  not  catch  my  ^ore  throat,  for  next  week'  (this 
waa  on  Wednesday)  *  i  hope  to  see  you  advanced  with 
a  freeh  masterpiece . '  Th  e  preeedtng  lught  had  passed 
in  a  letharffic  sleep,  and  at  ten  in  thp  mommg  of 
the  28th  the  physicians,  after  consulting,  deemed  it 
proper  to  prepare  Eugene  and  Hortense  for  the  tinal 
chai4[e.  rrom  those  two  cherished  beii^,  whom 
ehe  had  loved  so  truly.  Josephine  heard  a  communi- 
cation whicli  thus  Install  its  bitterness.  With  pious 
resignation  she  received  the  last  rite<«  of  the  RomiNli 
faith  from  the  ministration  of  her  grandchildren's 
prerpptor,  for  the  pariHli  clergyman  of  Kuel  happened 
to  be  absent.  Late  on  the  tiame  day  the  emperor 
Alexander  arrived,  and  was  shown  into  the  chamber 
of  the  sufferer,  now  eridently  approaching  the  goal 
of  all  her  sorrows.  By  the  bed  of  their  mother  knelt 
Kugene  and  Hortense,  too  deeply  m  >  i  d  to  addre^n 
the  emperor;  but  at  sight  of  a  monarch  whom  she 
regarded  with  gratitude,  Jo8e])hine  seemed  to  acquire 
renewed  ^tren^^th,  made  a  sign  for  all  to  approach, 
uid  said, — '  At  least  I  shall  die  ret^retted ;  1  have  al- 
ways diaittA  the  happiness  of  France ;  I  did  all  in 
mjr  piMMr  to  contribute  to  it ;  and  I  can  say  with 
trath  to  alt  of  you  now  present  at  my  last  moments, 
that  the  tusl  wife  of  Najjoleon  never  caused  a  single 
tear  to  flow.'  lliese  were  her  last  words,  for  she  fell 
immediately  after  into  a  ahmber,  which  eonttnuedt 
uninternipted  by  a  scarcely  audible  sigh,  till  half-past 
eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  when  her 
gentle  apirit  calmljr  paaaed  to  a  wotld  of  Ion  wad 
peace.*' 

JOSEPHUS,  FLAVIUS  — This  ancient  historian 
was  born  fifty- seven  years^  after  Christ,  at  Jerusalem. 
Ue  was  for  a  considerabk  time  governor  of  Galilee, 
and  afterwards  obftuned  the  command  of  tlie  Jewish 
army,  and  supported  witlt  courage,  with  wisdom,  and 
resolution,  a  siege  of  seven  weeks,  in  the  fortiAed 
town  of  Jotapha,  where  be  waa  attacked  by  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus.  The  town  was  idtimately  betrayed 
to  the  enemy:  40,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  cut  to 
}»iecc3,  and  1200  were  made  prisoners.  Josephus  wan 
discovered  in  a  cave,  where  he  bad  concealed  himself, 
■ad  was  given  np  to  the  Roman  genend,  who  wan 
about  to  send  him  to  Nero,  when,  a.s  it  is  related,  lie 
predirted  that  Vespasian  would  one  day  enjoy  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  therettpon  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  both  freedom  and  favour.  This  induced 
him,  when  be  went  with  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  to  ad- 
-Ilia  countrTntn  to  tahniiMipn.  Aftac  Che  eoiw' 
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quest  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  Tttnt 

and  wrrtr  the  "  History  of  th-.  Jewish  War,"  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  in  seven  books, 
both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  luignsges— a  work 

which  resembles  the  writings  of  Livy  more  than  any 
other  history.  His  ' '  Jewish  Antiquities,"  in  twenty 
books,  is  likewise  an  excellent  work.  It  contains 
the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  till 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  it  is  eetnured, 
as  giving  an  incorrect  account  of  the  minirl*  m  of 
Christ,  smd  as  suppressing  or  altehns  every  thing 
which  might  have  eiven  ontiee  to  the  heathen.  Aa 
a  crafty  politician,  Tie  mailc  the  predictions  of  a  Mes- 
siah refer  to  Vespasian.  His  two  books  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Jewish  people  eooliin  valuable  ex- 
tracts from  old  hintorians,  and  are  t)ppofl«d  to  Apion, 
an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  and  an  ojien  adversary 
of  the  Jews. 

JOSQUIN  D£  PR£S.  ADRIAN,  one  of  the 
greatest  morieal  composers  of  the  fifteenUi  eentnrj* 

was  born  in  the  Netherlands,  and  havins;^  completed 
the  early  part  of  hii^  education,  be  commenced  stu- 
dying nnaer  the  celebrated  Okenhein.  He  after* 
wards  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  till  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  office  of  chapel-maater  to  Louis 
All.  of  France,  who  reigned  from  1498  to  1513;  and 
it  is  scaKeljrprobabletlut  each anbomow should  have 
been  eonmrrra  upon  Mm  till  he  had  attained  great 
"  eminence  in  his  jirofession.  It  appears  that  Jostjuin 
1  was  an  ecciestiastic,  for  it  is  related  that  when  be 
j  was  first  admitted  into  the  .service  of  Louis,  he  had 
been  promised  a  benefice  by  his  majesty;  but  thi<i 
prince,  contrary  to  bis  usual  custom,  for  he  was  m 
general  both  just  and  liberal,  forgot  the  promise  ha 
had  made  to  his  maestro  di  capelU »  wlien  JoemuB, 
after  suffering  great  inconvenience  (ram  Ae  snovt^ 
nesa  of  the  king'^  im  [imr)',  ventured,  by  a  sinjnlar 
expeibent,  to  remind  htm  publicly  of  his  promise, 
withovt  giving  offence;  for  being  commanded  to 
compose  a  motet  for  the  rlnpt'l  myal,  he  chote  psrt 
of  the  ll9th  psalm, — "Oh:  think  of  thy  »cr\'ant  as 
concerning  tb^  wofdl"  which  he  set  in  so  exqnisita 
and  supplicating  a  manner,  that  it  was  universally 
admired,  particularly  by  the  king,  who  was  not  only 
charmed  widi  the  music,  but  felt  the  fon  ^  <>f  ;he 
words  so  effectually  that  he  soon  after  granted  hi« 
peUtion  by  conferring  on  Urn  the  promieed  pnfer- 
m  r.'  f  r  v  h  rii  act  of  justice  and  anmtficenee, 
Jostpin,  wiih  equal  felicity,  composed  as  ahjmnof 
gratitude,  another  part  of  we  same  psafaa,  "O  Lord  t> 
thou  bast  dealt  graciously  with  thy  servant." 

Josquin  seems  to  have  professed  a  certain  vein  of 
wit  and  humour,  in  addition  to  a  musical  genius^ 
of  which  (ilareanus  has  given  tu  several  instances. 
Among  mustciant  Josquin  was  the  gnmt  of  his  age, 
and  seems  to  haw  m  rji;ired  an  universal  dominion  over 
the  affections  and  pas^ioug  of  the  musical  world.  In- 
deed his  compositions  were  as  well  known  and  as 
much  prnrti-^'^ri  t!:roughout  Europe,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Bi-Mi  euUi  century,  as  Handel's  were  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  music  book  of  Prince  Henr)',afterwaraa 
Henry  VIII.,  which  is  presenred  in  the  Pepya  eoU 
lection  at  Oimbridge,  there  are  sevctil  of  hw  com— 
[>oMtIiins;  and  we  are  told  that  Anw  TVileync,  (hir- 
ing her  residence  in  France,  had  collected  and  learned 
a  great  number  of  them,  tn  a  very  beantiful  ma- 
nuwript  in  the  British  Museum,  consisting  of  French 
songs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  m  three  and  four 
p«tt,  there  are  fikMriie  maiiTof  JoiqQlD'a( 
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«itioiiw.  It  is  perhapi  raffident  to  dBd,  without  ran. 

till  rating  the  mere  nniiea  of  thia  great  musician's 
profeMional  contempumries,  either  on  the  contineat 
4Mr  in  Eoffluid,  that  they  were  every  way  inferior  to 
him  in  talent,  nnd  that  Jdsquin's  f  une  baa  chiefly 
been  acquired  iiy  his  masees,  a.ud  niui  moreexceUont 
motets,  a  large  aiKl  perhaps  the  most  valuable  cul- 
legion  of  which  bow  eztanw  ia  pNMired  in  the 
British  MtMeum. 

JOURDAN,  JEAN  BAPTISTE.  COT; NT,  was 
bom  in  1763  at  Liinoges,  where  his  father  prac- 
tiacd  ft*  ft  tniigaoo.  He  entered  the  military  ser- 
%nce  in  1778,  and  foupfht  in  America;  but  after 
the  peace  he  employed  himself  in  commerce.  In 
mo  be  took  service  in  the  national  guard ;  in  1791 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  volunteers  in  the  army 
of  the  north  ;  in  May  1793  he  was  appointed  gene- 
ral of  brigade,  and  two  months  after,  general  of 
division.  In  the  battle  of  Uondtschoote  he  mounted 
die  enenrf**  works,  M  die  head  of  bis  troops,  and 
afterwards  received  the  command  of  th'_>  nnny  in  tlie 
place  of  Houchard.  On  the  17th  of  October  he 
gained  the  battle  of  WattignieH  over  the  ])rince  of 
Cobnrg  ;  but,  because  he  disobeyed  the  directions  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  to  act  immediately  on  the 
offensive  with  newly  levied  and  undisciplined  troops, 
Fichapru  received  the  chief  commaod  in  hit  place- 
Joiirmn,  however,  soon  after  receiTed  the  cominand 
of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  in  the  place  of  Hoche. 
He  o]iene(l  the  campaign  by  the  victory  of  Arlon. 
and  afterwards  effected  the  junetion  of  his  troo)]s 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  north,  passed 
the  Sarabre,  besieged  Gharleroi,  and  gamed,  June 
1794,  the  victory  of  Fleurtts,  by  wliicii  he  became 
master  of  Belgiiun,  and  drove  the  allies  beyond  the 
Rhine.  We  can  thns  regard  Jonrdan  M  the  con- 
queror  of  Belgium  and  of  the  l  ft  ^  ink  of  the  Rhine. 
In  September  1795  he  crossed  ilie  Rhine  at  Bono, 
Noowied,  and  DQsseldorf,  while  Pichegru  did  tkm 
game  thing  at  Manheim.  He  couhl  not,  however, 
maintain  his  station  on  the  right  bank  ;  but  he  after- 
wards took  the  place  of  Pichegru,  and  undertook 
in  1796  the  celebrated  invasion  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  which  he  conquered  Franconia,  and 

Ercssed  forward  towards  Bohemia  and  Ralusbon  : 
ut  the  arch-dulte  Charles  defeated  him,  and  his 
retreat  towards  the  Rhine  became  atlastadiaoiderlv 
fliirht :  ii;  i>n  which  Beumonville  took  the  command, 
and  Jourdan  retired  to  Limoges  as  a  private  indivi- 
dual. In  March  1797  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  council  of  five  hundred,  and  was  twice  their 
president.  Being  afterwards  a[>pointed  general  of 
the  army  of  the  Danube,  he  crossed  the  Rhine, 
in  March  1799  entered  Suabia,  attacked  the  anth- 
doke  Chorlet,  was  beaten  at  Stockadi  on  March  the 
2.'di.  ;ind  was  forced  to  retreat.  On  the  10th  of 
April  he  was  superseded  by  Massena.  in  1802  he 
beanie  a  member  of  the  etate  council,  and  was 
chosen  to  the  senate.  In  1803  Nnp'^lron  Tiamr  ! 
him  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  lialy,  and  m 
1804  marshal  of  France,  and  grand  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  When,  in  September  180&j  he  de- 
clared that  his  army  was  too  weak,  Maisena  received 
the  coiii;:jaiii!  i  f  it.  In  I8O6  he  went  as  gencral-in- 
chief,  under  lung  Joseph,  to  Napiett,  and  in  ItiOti 
be  foUowed  him  as  major-general  m  Spain.  Vexed 
at  finding  e\'ery  misfortune  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
returned  in  1809t  but,  when  Napoleon  undertook 
diftwar  H*ioat  ^ttma»  Jonrdfm  iras.ordcnd  badi 


to  his  post  in  Spain.   After  die  loea  of  Uie  dedrive 

battle  of  Vittoria  in  1SI3,  Jourdan  lived  in  retire- 
ment  at  Rouen.  lu  1»14  he  was  appointed  com* 
inander  of  the  fifteenth  division.  In  this  station 
he  declared  in  favour  of  Loui.i  XVIII.,  and  on  the 
lOth  of  March,  1815,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
anew  to  the  king,  and.  when  the  latter  left  France, 
retired  to  hia  ic«t.  Napoleon  made  him  a  peer  in 
June,  and  entrueted  hiffl  with  the  defence  of  Besan- 
^on.  After  the  return  of  Louis,  Jourdan  was  one  of 
the  tirsi  to  declare  for  him.  He  afterwards  presided 
instead  of  Moncejr  in  the  conrfr>martial  upon  Maiw 
shal  Nev,  which  dechued  itself  incompetent  to  judge 
him.  In  1816  the  king  of  Sardinia  Kent  him  his 
portrait,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  Ins  adminis- 
tration of  Piedmont  in  1800,  and  Louis  XVI II.  named 
him  in  1817  commander  of  the  seventh  division, 
and  in  1H1<)  raised  him  to  the  pecraiic. 

JOVELLANOS,  GASPAR  MELCU  ICR  D£,one 
of  the  most  distiognithed  Speniude  of  modem  times. 
He  was  born  at  (lijon,  in  .\8turia,  on  tlie  .'th  of  Ja- 
nuary, i  7-14,  of  an  ancient  and  noble famdy.  and  studied 
at  Oviedo,  Avila,  and  Alcala  de  Henares.  As  sooit 
as  he  left  college,  according  to  the  custom  rtf  r hi^  conn- 
try  to  raise  lawyers  of  noble  birth  immediately  to 
the  bench,  Jovellanos  was  made  "alcalde  del  crimen," 
or  a  member  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  "  audien* 
cia,"  in  Seville.  Connt  Aranda,  then  president  af 
the  council,  becn  rincr  nrquainled  wiih  him,  seems 
to  have  marked  I  nn  l  ut  for  one  of  his  new  school  of 
administration,  in  li  s  attempts  to  improve  tho  atato 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  Jo- 
vellanos  was  the  first  judge  in  Sjiain  who  had  the 
courage  to  abandon  the  wig;  and  it  re(iuired  idl  the 
support  of  the  prime  mioiatar*  Count  Aranda,  t6 
countenance  thii  atefi. 

He  advanced  rapidly  in  his  professional  career,  in 
the  complicated  system  of  the  Spanish  judiciary,  and 
was  finally  appointed  to  the  quiet  and  dignified  sta<> 
tion  of  member  of  the  council  of  the  military  orders 
at  Madrid.  Here  he  became  a  useful  member  of  va- 
rious  learned  aodetiee,  particularly  of  the  real  so- 
ciedad  eeoiraraica  matntence  de  amigos  del  paif4 ; 
an  institution  intended  for  the  promotion  of  agm-uU 
ture,  manufactures,  and  trade.  In  tlie  meetings  of 
this  society  he  read  his  "  Elogios  "  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Don  Ventura  Rodrignes,  snd  of  King 
Charles  III.-  and  it  was  by  the  command  of  the  same 
body  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Informe  Sobre 
un  Proyccto  de  Ley  Agraria,"  to  which  he  naiilly 
owes  his  fame.  It  is  not  true  that  iie  was  prosecuted 
for  the  free  principles  expressed  in  tins  work.  Jo- 
vellanos  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  brilliant 
French  adventurer,  Cabarrus,  which  proved  fatal  to 
him,  for  the  latter  became  entangled  in  a  proaecntion 
instituted  by  Count  Lerma,  minister  of  finances,  which 
led  to  his  disgrace  at  court,  and  he  was  banished  to 
his  native  place.  Here  he  remained  from  1790  to 
1 707,  entirely  devoted  to  hia  various  studies  and  use- 
ful projects,  mcluding.  among  other  things,  the  work- 
ing of  coal  mines.  He  also  founded  the  royal  Astu^ 
rian  institution— hia  favourite  project  up  to  the  laat 
momenta  of  hia  life. 

Meanwhile,  Don  Manuel  Codoj,  afterwards  prince 
of  peace,  had  risen,  or  rather  leaped,  from  the  barrack 
to  the  atation  of  prime  minister,  (iodoy  was  an  ifX 
norant  man,  who  hapjiened  to  adopt  the  idea  of  being 
a  "philosophical  minister."  Cabarrus  became  liii« 
4kmaeilt%  and  JovdhUMW  wag  sRaia  inviled  to  hold 
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ttffict,  which  he  accppted  wi'Ji  pi  eat  rclucUnce.  Ott 
hi*  arrival  at  Madnd  he  dined  with  Godoy  and  hat 
uiitnM,  and  we  learn  from  one  of  bia  letlen  bow 
repugnant  this  and  the  whole  affair  ivprr  to  his  stem 
virtue.  Still  the  thought  that  iie  might  do  some 
iptod  in  the  wretched  state  of  the  puldie  aiafadBtra- 
Uon  kept  him  in  public  life.  JoveUaiKM  wm  made 
minister  and  a  colleague  of  Francesco  de  Saavedra, 
with  whom  he  soon  formed  a  done  friem] -hi;)  They 
were  both  sensible  of  the  miserable  character  of  the 

Sovemment  of  Godov,  and  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
ismiss  him.  Snnveura  was  appointed,  in  his  place, 
miaister  of  foreign  affairs.  But  this  administratioa 
WM  toon  diMolvMi,  md  botb  kMt  thdr  places.  Jo. 
veOanofl  was  not  to  much  regretted  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  noble  character.  The  revenge 
of  the  prince  of  peace  was  slow,  but  deep.  Marquis 
Caballero.  than  whom  a  baser  instrument  could  hardly 
be  found  even  in  diat  cmnt  and  in  iSmm  i&mmp  waa 
chosen  to  persecute  him.  A  Spanish  translation  of 
Rousseau's  "  Cktntrat  Social/'  in  one  of  the  notes  of 
which  Jovellanoa  was  mentioned  favourably,  gave 
the  pretext.  He  was  arrested,  carried  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  at  last  put  in  a  Carthusian  monastery 
in  the  island  of  Majorca.  His  addresses  to  the  king 
from  tliia  place  are  bold  and  vigorous,  and  were  read 
hf  tbe  wliote  nation,  becanse  vm  batted  agidntt  Uie 
prince  of  peace  was  then  iit  its  height.  Ir.testine 
commotions  and  foreign  power  at  last  put  an  end  to 
the  wretched  government.  Charles  IV.  was  compelled 
to  a!)dicale  in  favour  of  h  hi  FcnUnand,  with  whom 
Caballero,  betraying  Ins  irieuJs,  iiad  sided,  m  that 
the  mob,  who  had  forced  Charles  IV.  to  abdicate, 
ahottted  "  Vive  d  picaro  Caballero  i"  Cthe  knave  Ca- 
ballero  for  ever !) 

Jnvclhnos  wn«  tio  >v  recalled  by  the  same  person 
who  had  shameluiiy  persecuted  him.  He  demanded  a 
trial,  hut  Napoleon's  policy  at  Bayonne  changed  the 
.face  of  Spaniali  iiffairs  Joseph,  his  brother,  anxiou.<^]v 
engaged  all  men  in  ins  administration  who  stood 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  offered  Jovel- 
laooB  the  portfolio  of  the  interiar,  being  advised  to  do 
so  by  Urquijo,  D'Aaania,  Maaiaredo,  O'Farill,  and 
Cabarruj<,  t!ie  intim  Ue  friends  of  Jovellaniin,  :\hos:i;il 
they  had  a  uositive  assurance  of  his  willingness  to 
accept  it.  If  this  was  actually  the  case,  either  the 
loss  sustained  by  Joseph's  party  at  Baylen,  or  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Spaniards  soon  after  this  event, 
made  him  change  his  mind  Jovellanos,  on  the  other 
ban4  assures  us  that  his  friends  urged  him  to  accept 
tbe  nunistry,  but  that  he  never  thought  of  doinf  so, 
thus  forming  one  of  the  few  well-informed  and  liberal 
men  who  did  not  join  Joseph.  Jovellanos  embraced 
tbe  cause  ef  tbe  insargenta,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  central  junta,  where  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  him 
that  the  council— precisely  tbe  same  in  Spain  as  the 
parliaments  in  France,  in  nprUmJe-corps,  aristoentk 
laeliitt,  sale  of  offices,  &c. — was  revived.  No  sooner 
bad  the  council  met  than  it  op|)osed  the  central  junta, 
which  waa  finally  resolve(i,  and  Jovellanos  was  greatly 
ilUtreated.  To  expose  the  council,  and  defend  him- 
adf  and  the  junta,  waa  die  hot  of  Us  kboan  aa  a 
writer  H.  [lip !  ,n  the  27th  of  November,  1811. 
The  cortes,  though  he  objected  to  the  principle  upon 
wbieh  the^  were  founded,  declared  him  "  benemerito 
fie  la  patria,"  a  distinction  afterwards  often  bestowed 
injudiciously.  His  Spanish  prose  is  considered  the 
fmest  of  modern  times,  and  his  "  Elofjios,"  though 

possessed  of  some  faulu  inbi^t  in  all  cwmioeitiona 
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ef  ^Mtt  kind,  ars  redeeirn.-il  IjV  grent  beauty  of  lao- 
fuage  and  depth  of  thought.  He  also  wrote  an  " 
say  nwrnDramade  fixhibitkms  and  Pubhc  Diver- 
sions, some  poem*',  and  a  trapeify  entitli'd  '*  El  Pf- 
layo,"  the  brave  Goth  who  JL'fended  tlie  mdependeuce 
of  Spain  against  the  Moors,  which  was  prevented  by 
the  clergy  from  being  played  before  1790,  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  Milton ;  but  his  poetry 
will  tint  jirofurt  iinmortality  for  his  name. 

JOYCK,  JEllKMlAH.— This  genUeman  had  ilic 
honour  of  publishing  some  of  tbe  earliest  and  best 
m  i  rtifir  dialogues  that  have  appeared  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  He  waa,  we  believe,  self-edu- 
cated, and  as  there  are  but  few  memorials  of  bin 
early  life  extant,  we  cannot  do  better  than  preaenl 
our  readers  with  the  following  sketch  which  appeared 
in  a  periodical  v  cnk  ij  which  he  was  long  a  contri- 
butor. The  editor  states,  that "  he  was  first  known 
to  the  pnbfie  in  eooaeqmmce  of  tbe  andacioue  at- 
tempt made  by  Messrs  Pitt  and  Dtinr!a=:  nn  the  live* 
of  several  undaimted  triends  of  parliamentary  reform; 
and  Mr  .lo^  ce  was  specially  marked  for  the  vn- 
geance  of  those  unprmcipled  ministers  by  the  ew- 
cumstance  of  his  being  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  then  a  leader  among  the  patriotic  refor- 
mers. Indeed  the  arrests  and  the  subseonent  state 
trials  wen  said  to  have  arisen  firom  Mr.  Joyce  bar- 
ing %vritten  a  laconic  note  to  Mr  Tor>ke  about  a  li- 
terarv  work  then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  in  which 
he  asked  the  question,  *  Shall  you  be  ready  by  Wed- 
nesday?' This  note  misrnrrieu,  and  on  Tuesday  tbe 
arrests  tooic  place.  Mr.  Joyce  has  often  been  heart) 
to  declare  that  he  did  not  personally  know  more 
than  six,  and  had  never  spoken  to  more  than  three 
orftmr,  of  tiie  twelve  strangers,  againateeeh  of  wbon 
agranr!  ]\iry  vvtre  induced,  under  the  misdirection 
of  a  judge,  lo  Hnd  a  true  bill,  as  jointly  erjgaged 
in  a  conspiracy  of  twason.  After  the  honourable 
acquittals  of  Messrs.  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  Thelwrall» 
the  law-officers  of  the  crown,  in  pure  bhanie,  dis- 
missed Mr.  Joyce  and  the  others  without  trial,  but 
also  without  compensation  for  many  mootha'  iiaba 
imprisonment  moerebavgeawbicb  endangered  fStmr 
1  ivi  s  and  so  deeplv  afflicted  the  feehtit;s  t :  tljc  rela- 
tives uf  some  of  them  as  to  cause  their  premature 
deaths.  Earl  Stanhope  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment on  the  return  of  Mr  Joycp  to  ('hevening;  but 
some  family  events  soon  rendering  tiie  continuance 
of  his  services  unnecessary,  he  settled  in  London, 
and  began  that  career  of  literary  industry  which  has 
often  gratified  tbe  public,  and  is  likely  to  prove  ao 
useful  to  the  rising  generation  <  hie  of  tbe  first 
employments  io  which  he  was  thus*  engaged  was  as 
a  coadjutor  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Ueorge  Gregory,  in  bia 
COmpeijdinuR  rycloppdia i  nnd,  the  great  5ticre?«  of 
that  work  having  excited  tiie  avidity  of  otiier  book* 
sellers,  Mr.  Joyce  waa  engaged  by  the  body  of  them, 
who  then  met  at  the  Chapter  coffee-bouse,  to  com- 
pile a  new  work  on  tbe  pun  of  Gregory's,  and  it  ap- 
peHn-d  uti  Ilt  the  name  of  the  late  William  Xlchul- 
son.  Both  works  having  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other,  and  beinf  complebed  widmi  thirty  montbe, 
the  co-labourer  in  one  and  the  sole  comjnlcr  of  the 
other  became  justly  celebrated  for  his  industry  und 
learning,  and,  we  may  add,  for  bis  ssaiaad  inlmrity ; 
but  Bucn  great  exertions  brought  on  a  severe  attack 
of  disease,  from  which  he  never  fuUy  recovered* 
Soon  after  Mr.  Joyce  comjdeted  his  jiopular  "  Ele- 
ments of  AiithmtK,"  o(  which  repeated  editions  ^ 
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10,000  Iwvt  been  told,  and  it  hn  long  been  adopted 
in  the  principnl  hcIiooIh  an  the  licst  in  tlie  language. 
UU  next  publication  wfui  his  well  known  'Scientific 
Dialoffues/  followed  in  Che  aame  line  of  composi- 
tion  by  his  *  Dinlnznt"?  on  Chemistry  and  on  the 
Microscope.'  Uis  oilKr  works  were,  his  '  Letters 
on  Natural  Philosophy,'  his  '  Introduction  to  the 
Alia  and  Sciences,'  ana,  lastly,  be  cooperated  with 
Messrs.  Shepherd  tnd  Carpenter  in  a  well-planned 
work,  ralli  (1  '  Systematic  Education,'  which  has  been 
favourably  received.  For  many  years  he  contnbuted 
tiM  meteonlofikal  report  for  thb  m^iniine,  oven 
that  in  the  present  number,  and  often  illustralefl  its 
pages  by  his  cuoinbuiionii  on  matter  of  fact  an<l 
useful  subjects.  One  of  his  last  ronunanieations 
was  the  account  of  bis  late  brother,  in  our  magazine 
for  May ;  and  at  that  time,  and  till  within  two  hours 
of  his  death,  he  was  in  as  good  health  an  he  had 
been  for  several  ^ears  past.  The  qualities  of  his 
mind  an  to  bo  estiroatea  by  tbe  varioty  and  eztent 
of  his  labours;  and  in  regard  to  those  of  his  heart, 
we,  who  knew  him  well,  can  assert,  that  an  honester 
or  better  man  navarlirBd."  Mr.Joyeodied  at  High, 
gate  in  1816. 

J  UliA  I.,  a  celebrated  king  of  Nuinidia  and  Mduri- 
tania.  He  had  succeeded  his  father  I  liempsal,  and  lie 
favoured  the  cause  of  Pompey  agaiost  J  alios  Caesar. 
He  defeated  Curio  whom  Gmar  had  sent  to  Africa, 
.iii<!  afti  r  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  be  joined  his  forces 
to  ibose  of  Scipio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at 
Thapsus,  and  being  totally  abandoned  by  his  subjects, 
he  killed  l-in^'^df  with  Petreius,  who  had  shared  his 
good  fortnMi5  and  his  adversity,  in  the  year  of  Home 
707.  His  kingdom  became  a  Roman  pnnrinc«,of 
which  Sallust  was  the  first  governor. 

JUBA  II.,  son  of  the  former,  was  led  among  the 
captives  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Ctrsar. 
His  captivity  was  the  source  of  the  greatest  honours, 
and  his  application  to  study  procurtHa  him  nMre  glory 
thnn  he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of 
a  kingdom.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  by 
the  conrteousness  of  his  manners,  and  Au^stus  re- 
warded this  fideUty  bv  giving  him  in  mamage  Cleo- 

i>atra  the  daughter  01  Antony,  and  conferring  upon 
lim  the  title  of  king,  and  making  him  master  of 
all  the  territories  which  his  father  once  possessed. 
His  popularity  was  so  great  that  the  Maaritanians 
T  r  A  irded  his  Ik  ne  vulence  by  making  him  one  of  their 
goda.  'llie  Atbeninna  raided  him  a  statue,  and  the 
ifithioplana  alao  worshipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba 
wrote  a  history  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often 
quoted  and  commended  by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only 
few  fragments  remain.  He  also  wrote  on  the  history 
of  Arabia  and  the  antiquities  of  Assyria,  chiefly  col- 
lected from  BeRMUs;  bendes  these  be  eoro])ORed 
some  troati^es  upon  the  drama,  Roman  antiquities, 
the  nature  of  animals,  painting,  grammar,  &c.,  which 
are  now  lost. 

JUGURTHA.— This  brave  but  rnicl  Numidian 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mana-stabal,  the  brother  of 
Micipoa.  Micipsa  and  Manastabal  were  the  sons  of 
MasiniMa  icing  of  ^lumidia,  and  Midpsa,  who  had 
inherited  bismlicr*s  kingdom,  educated  bis  nephew 
with  his  two  sons  .Xdherbaland  Hiempsal.  He  sent 
Jugurtha  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Sopio,  who  was  besieging  Numantia,  hoping  to  lose 
a  yoiith  whose  ambition  seemed  to  threaten  the  trnn- 
quiUity  of  his  children.    His  hopes  were  frustrated  ; 
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deand  himsdf  to  the  Roman  genend.-  Micipsa  ap. 

pointed  him  successor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
sons,  but  the  kindness  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the 
children.  JngurtbadeatioyedHieropiial,  and  Mripped 
Adher|)al  of  nis  possessions,  and  ooliged  him  to  fly 
to  Rome  for  safety.  The  Romans  listened  to  the  weii- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal;  hut  Jugurtha's 
gold  prevailed  among  the  senators,  and  the  suppliant 
monarch,  forsaken  in  his  dintrew,  perished  oy  the 
snares  of  his  enemy.  Ca'ciS^us  M  tellus  was  at  last 
sent  agiuost  Jugurua;  and  his  firmness  and  success 
soon  reduced  the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to 
fly  among  his!  <^-\vn';r  npighliours  for  support.  Mariu? 
and  Sylla  succeeded  Metellua  and  fougnt  with  equal 
Kuccess.  Jugurtha  was  at  laiit  betrayed  by  his  father- 
in-law  BocclniH,  from  whom  be  claimed  assistance  ; 
and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla.  He 
was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  ll<jman  people,  and 
dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Maritts. 
He  was  afkerwardt  put  In  a  prison,  whara  be  lUed 
six  days  after  of  hunger. 

JULIAN,  FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  JUUANUS, 
a  Roman  emperor  to  whom  the  Christians  gave  the 
surname  of  the  .Vpo^tate.  He  was  the  son  of  Jnlius 
Constans  (hrother  of  Constantine  the  (Jreat)  and  of 
Ba><ilia<«.  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  the  prefect  Ju- 
lian. When  hardly  six  veani  oldj  lie  saw  bis  fiatber 
and  several  members  of  bis  family  mnrdered  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor  Constans  II  ,  his  cousin.  He 
and  bis  younger  brother.  Callus,  narrowly  escaped 
death.  Tlie  education  of  the  two  princaa  waa 
tni-ff!]  to  Eusfbius  of  Nicomcdia,  who  gave  them 
Mardonius  fr)r  their  instructor.  They  were  brought 
up  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  yet  a  new 
one  at  the  court  of  the  emperor.  They  were  obliged 
also  to  enter  tbe  order  of  priests,  that  they  might 
thus  be  removed  from  the  throne,  and  they  were 
chosen  readers  in  their  church.  This  education  pro- 
duced a  very  different  elftct  on  the  minds  of  tlie  two 
brothers,  whose  characters  were  ver^'  dissimilar.  H:.! 
lus  tbe  younger  never  left  Christianity,  and  thus 
obtained  the  praise  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  historiana. 
Julian,  being  older,  bad  felt  more  deeply  the  psfseeu- 
tion  of  his  family,  and  the  constrarot  and  fear  in 
which  he  was  ohhged  to  ^  l  is  youth.  He  there- 
fore sought  consolation  m  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  henes>1ettrea.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  be  went 
to  Athens  and  to  Nicomema,  where  he  enioyed  the 
society  of  9;everal  instructors,  particularly  tnat  of  tbe 
sophi.st  l.ihaniu.'i.  Here  he  was  indoced  to  reject  the 
religion  of  those  xvho  had  massacred  his  family  and 
to  tinbrace  paganism.  Yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  rise  aSi  tvL  the 
religious  prqudioea  of  that  age.  At  least  we  find 
tbat  be  believed  in  astrology,  in  the  science  of  dia 
haruspices,  in  the  art  of  calling  up  intermediate  spirits 
to  one's  assistance,  and  learning  from  them  tbe  fu- 
tm^  with  several  other  superstitious  noliona.  Gon- 
stans.who  fpared  an  attack  of  the  (lermans  tipon  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  determined  at  last, 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  wife  Eusebia,  to  give  to  Ju- 
lian the  command  of  an  army  against  them  i  and  he 
was  prodidmed  Cmar  by  Cmistans  at  Milan  in  35S, 
whose  Bister  Helen  he  received  in  marriage. 

He  now  proceeded  with  a  small  body  of  troops  to 
Gaul,  which  waa  hud  waste  by  the  Germans.  It  was 
hnrdly  to  be  expected  tbat  a  youth,  who  thus  far  had 
attended  onlv  to  the  study  ofphilosophy  and  belles. 
Icttrai^  wooMbeabie,  Miwciauywith  sosnaHaran^ 
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lofioiuintr  tlM  §ommiM»  mmej  aMinitivlumi  he 

vms  sent.  Hie  emperor  Conatans  himself  appears 
not  to  bare  calculated  upon  the  probability  oi  such 
an  event.  After  Julian  had  pasfcd  tlic  winter  in  jire- 
paratioiut  for  the  cotuiiw  war,  he  marched  against 
di«  Gcmiaiit,  took  wvwu  cHies,  conqaerad  tE«m  in 
various  rr,g;a:rr!nenla,  and,  in  a  great  battle  near 


Strasbarg,  cotnjjlctcly  defeated  seven  of  their  nrinces, 
•ad  entiNljr  delivered  GatU.  He  pursued  the  Ger- 
mans beyond  the  Rhine,  and  conquered  them  in  their 
own  country.  As  a  governor  also,  he  displayed  ex- 
traordinary talents,  lie  gave  to  Gaul  a  new  con- 
stitution. Us  settled  the  finances,  diminished  the 
tuas,  and  MMtted  them  more  justly,  pat  in  end  to 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  courts  ofjustice, 
admiaistered  justice  Uiinself  in  the  most  important 
cases,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  cities  and  castles. 
Whilf  lie  wns  tlius  providing,'  for  the  happiness  of  a 
great  uatioji,  iie  was  accused,  before  Cuastaus,  of 
aiming  at  independence.  The  jealousy  of  the  suspi- 
cion* emperor  could  not  fail  to  be  excited  bj  the 
IniUiuitaueer  of  his  young  kinaman  in  Ganl.  He 
tSie  even  beee  enough  to  stir  up  secretly  thr  c ml^ 
i^ainst  him,  and  to  recall  bis  liest  troops  under  pre. 
tence  that  he  wanted  to  employ  tliem  against  the 
Persians.  This  order  caused  a  rebellion  amon(?  the 
soldierti,  who  were  unwilling  to  gu  to  Peraia.  They 
IMTOcliumed  their  leader,  Julian,  emperor,  in  March 
360,  in  spite  of  his  own  resistance.  Julian  gave  iop 
formation  of  the  state  of  things  to  Conttans,  who 
ordered  him  to  renounce  his  title  of  emperor.  Much 
as  he  was  incUned  to  do  this,  the  Gallic  legions 
equally  opposed  his  inclination.  The  emperor  now 
senr  n!i  army  against  Julian,  who  made  preparation<i 
in  ins  defence.  He  left  Gaul,  where  he  bad  passed 
five  years,  took  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  lUyria,  and 
beai^ed  Aquilsis.  Hera  he  hMrd  of  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Gonstans.  He  now  pasted  rapidly 
through  Thrace,  and  reached  Con.-*tantino])lc,  Decem- 
ber U,  361,  where  be  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor. 

He  began  by  puttinf^  a  stop  to  many  abusps,  and 
Uraiting  the  splendour  of  \m  court.  Of  the  thdu- 
ssnd  berbera  and  attendants  at  the  baths,  employed 
bj  his  predecessors,  he  retained  but  a  single  one. 
'Ine  number  of  cooks,  too,  which  was  likewise  very 
great,  he  reduced  to  one.  'i'he  eunuchs  were  dis- 
missed aa  well  as  those  called  curioai,  who.  under 
pretence  of  informing  the  emperor  of  useful  things, 
were  dangerous  spies  and  the  bane  of  all  socird  inter- 
course. After  these  retrenchments  he  able  to 
rooiit  to  the  people  the  fifth  part  of  all  their  taxes. 
Julian  sought  to  restore  the  neathen  worship  in  all 
its  splendour,  and  on  that  account  opposed  Christi- 
anity as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  without,  how- 
ever, like  many  of  his  predecessors,  cruellv  perse« 
euting  the  Christians  themselves.  He  took  from  die 
Christian  churches  their  riches,  which  were  often 
very  ^'reat.  and  divided  them  amon^  his  soidiers. 
He  sought  likewise  to  induce  the  Christians,  by  flat- 
tery or  by  favour,  to  embrace  paganism,  ami,  failing 
in  the  attempt,  he  laboured  to  make  their  condition 
disagreeable.  Thus,  for  e.xam|)le,  he  forbade  them  to 
]ilesia  before  a  court  of  justice  or  to  receive  <^ces  in 
the  state.  Indeed  the  Christians  were  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  i)rofe9s  their  faith  openly,  for  he  well  knew 
what  powerful  arms  the  Scriptures  ajrurdtsd  for  com- 
bating paniriam.  To  render  false  the  prophecy  of 
^«iiB%  wiu  ngiud  to  the  temple  at  Jenisalem,  he 


penaittad  the  Jews  to  rebuild  it  about  300  years 
aflerite  destruction  i  but  it  is  said  that  flames  of  fire 
arose  from  beneath  and  consumed  some  of  the  work- 

mt  !i 

in  the  meanwhile  he  wished  to  end  the  war  with 
dw  Persians.   His  Aiat  campaign  against  them  was 

successful,  he  took  several  cities  and  advanced  as 
far  as  Ctesipbon,  but  want  of  means  of  subsistenw 
obliged  htm  to  retreat,  and  in  June  3G5  be  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  following  ni'^ht.  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  There  is  hanlly, 
either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  history,  a  prince  whom 
historians  hare  judged  so  differently.  PerhaiM  it  is 
because  his  character  was  full  of  contradietiom ;  and 
some  believe  that  he  had  no  tr-  ni}-  good  and  so  many 
bad  qualities  that  it  is  easy  to  blame  or  to  praise 
him  without  violating  the  truth.  On  the  one  eide. 
learned,  magnanimous,  moderfitf',  temperate,  circum- 
spect, just,  merciful,  humane  ;  on  the  other,  incon- 
sistent, tickle,  eccentric,  fanatical  and  superatitiooaiD 
the  highest  dcgrse,  ambitions,  and  full  of  eagerness 
to  be  at  once  a  PlatOf  a  Marcus  Anrelius  and  an 
.\lexander;  he  sought  chiefly  for  the  means  of  dis- 
tmguishing  himself  from  all  others.  At  the  bottom 
of  all  these  features  in  bis  character,  there  appears  to 
lie  a  sarcfistic,  Kophisilc  coldness  and  di.ssimulatiotj. 
Some  of  his  Avorks  have  come  down  to  u<.  Several 
speeches,  letters  and  satires,  among  which  the  satire 
on  the  Cssars,  and  that  on  the  people  of  Antioch. 
eslkd  "Misopogon,"  are  distinguished  for  wit  and 
hurnoiii  ,  Tlie  first  is  particularly  esteemed.  A  cri- 
tical judgment  passed  upon  those  who  had  sat  upon 
the  first  of  the  thrones  of  earth,  by  a  philosopher  who 
had  himself  occupied  the  same  scat,  mu--T  in  1-cd 

Sossess  a  peculiar  charm.     In  bis  "*  MiiiO|>ogon*' 
ulian  severely  lashes  the  Antiocbians,bataparasno 
praise  when  he  spsaks  of  himself. 

JULIO,  ROMANO,  a  celebrated  IiaUan  painter, 
who  WHS  liorn  in  H 92,  and  studied  successfully  in 
the  school  of  Ilaphael.  He  was  early  in  life  emplojed 
in  the  V'atican,  but  his  grrateet  work  is  a  reprasent* 
ation  of  th.f  destruction  of  the  giants  by  Jupiter. 
Julio  llxjinano  was  appointed  architect  of  St  Peter's 
in  1545,  and  died  the  following  year. 

JUNG-STILLLNG,  JOHN  HENRY  -I  his  re- 
markable individual  was  bom  of  mean  pajcntage  on 
the  l-2th  September,  1  740,  at  Hilchenback,  in  the|mB- 
cipabty  of  Nassau-Siegen,  where  in  his  juvenile  vesri 
be  pursued  his  fathers  occupation  of  tailor  and  vit- 
la^c  school-master.  After  experiencing  a  variety  uf 
tnals  and  vicissitudes,  he  studied  medicine  at  Stias* 
burg,  where  be  was  fellow-student  with  Goethe,  who 
became  his  intimate  friend.  He  practised  physic  for 
a  few  years  at  Elberfield,  from  whence  he  removed  as 
teacher  of  political  economy  to  I^iutcrn.  He  subse> 
quently  filled  the  professor's  chair  in  the  muversities 
of  H«detbeiig  ana  Marburg,  and  finally  became  aulie 
privy  councillor  to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  wlu  ^o 
particuiar  favour  be  enjoyed  until  tiie  decease  uf  the 
latter  in  18 1 1 ,  which  was  also  continued  to  him  by  tb« 
present  grand  duko  until  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
occurred  in  April  1817,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year 
of  his  ago. 

.lung-Stilling  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  popular 
religious«o«ks.aswdlasothersafaecientifir  naturt?. 
but  the  most  interesting  and  remarkaM  f  them, 
and  that  which  brought  nim  first  into  public  notice^ 
is  the  history  of  his  own  life,  imder  the  assumed  name 
of  StiUiog-i  the  conmaoceoMiit  of  which  was  aan  to 
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the  press  without  his  knowledge  by  his  friend  Guethe. 
This  be  subsequently  contifiwd,  lUW  iMnrfaif  Ihiown 

a-iidL'  disguise;  and  thr  -vhole.  including  an  ac- 
count of  his  decease  by  ins  erandflon,  has  recently 
been  translated  into  Engliiih  by  Mr.  8.  Jackson,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Heinrick  Stilling,  his  Childhood, 
Youthful  Years,  Wanderings,  &c."  Bom  in  the  same 
year  with  I^vater  and  Oljcrti,  he  lived  on  terms  of 
the  mottt  intimate  friendship  with  those  eminent  men, 
with  whom  he  justly  deterfva  to  nodt,  in  consequence 
«f  •  lifis  devoted  to  God  and  the  l>est  interests  ol  man- 
kind. He  was  an  expert  oculist,  and  succcedetl  in 
procuring  sight  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  inchvi- 
<liuls,  several  of  whom  had  been  bom  1)lind  ;  whilst 
by  bis  religious  writings,  which  are  biill  widely  circu- 
lated, he  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  torrent  of  infidelity, 
which,  emanating  Orom  Fi«iie«,  deluged  MtluU  period 
a  great  part  of  Genmny. 

JUNOT,  AUDOCHE.  a  distinguished  French  ge- 
neral, who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  wars  of  the 
revolulian.  He  was  employed  by  Bonaparte  in  Por- 
tugal, where  he  was  defeated  at  the  hattht  el  Vi- 
msera.    lie  <lied  in  1813. 

JURIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  physician,  who  was 
born  in  1684,  and  waa  educated  at  Cambridge  in  1 7  li . 
He  was  afterwanle  well  known  in  London  as  phy. 
fiiciau  ti>  fiiiy's  hospital,  and  \va-  liir  iig  several  years 
an  active  member  and  secretary  of  the  royal  society ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  17^0,  nresident  cf  the 
college  of  physicians.    He  distinguisned  himself  by 
a  series  of  ingenious  essays,  published  in  the  "  Pliilo- 
sophicallVansactions"  in  1718,  I719>  &c.,  and  after- 
mirda  printed  collectively,  in  1732,  under  the  title  of 
Phyeieo.Mathen)atical  Dissertations,"  in  which  roa- 
ihematical  sciencewasapplied  with  considerable  acute- 
ncM  to  physiological  suoMcte.  These  papers  involved 
Um  in  acvendeontTOv«rneet  tret  with  KdUJn  eon. 
sequence  of  his  rnlcilntions  in  regard  to  the  force  of 
the  contractions  of  the  heart,  against  which  also  Se- 
nac  published  some  objections,  which  he  answered. 
To  Smith's  "  System  of  Optics,"  published  in  1738, 
Jurin  added  "  An  Essay  upon  Distinct  and  Indistinct 
Visior),"  in  which  he  made  subtle  calculations  of  the 
changes  nececsar|  to  be  made  in  the  figure  of  the  eye 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  dillE^vnt  dlituieea  of  on- 
jects.    This  ])apcr  was  commented  on  by  Robins,  to 
whom  Jurin  wrote  a  reply.    He  had  likewise  contro. 
veraiee  widi  Michelotti  respecting  the  force  of  run- 
ning water,  and  .\  itli  the  philosonher^  of  the  school 
of  Leibnitz  on  hviug  forces.    He  communicated  to 
the  royal  society  some  experiments  made  with  a  view 
to  detennine  the  eoeeifie  gravity  of  the  human  blood, 
and  he  coBtxilNiteQnnMli  to  the  improvement  of  their 
met:  inilogical  obeervations.    Dr.  Jurin  was  awarm 
defender  of  tht  practice  of  inoculation,  and  gave  an 
account  of  itiTilae  inaevent  poUieatioMirf  die  day. 
Jurin  died  in  1750. 

JUSSIEU,  ANTONY  and  BKILNARD,  DE.— 
He  name  of  two  brothers  who  were  bom  at  Lyons 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  be- 
came eminent  as  physicians  and  bottmists.  Antony 
made  a  botanical  tour,  and  brought  from  Spain  a 
large  collection  of  plants.  After  thia  he  wrote  unon 
injects  conneeled  widi  natural  hiatory  and  nedieme, 
and  died  in  1758,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his 
age,  much  lamented  on  account  of  his  philanthropy, 
mraard  was  bom  in  1699«  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  royal  botanical  garden.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  edition,  in  two  vo- 
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lames,  of  Toumefort'a  "  Hiatory  of  Pknt*  in  the 
Neighboinlraod  of  Ma.'*  Tbia  work  was  entitled 

"  Histoire  des  Plaotea  qui  naissent  aux  Environs  de 
Pans, '  published  in  1725.  It  is  »aiii  that  Ju«8ieu'a 
scholars  naed  to  bring  him  flowers  which  they  had 
mutilated  or  compounded  with  othera,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  testing  hia  knowledge,  and  he  always  recog- 
nised them  immediately.  Jussieu,  after  having  been 
a  long  tin»  entiloyed  upon  a  systematic  division  ai 
the  vegetable  kmgdom.  died  in  1777.  Onvier,  in  • 
biographical  i;;  luoir  on  Richard,  calls  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  "the  mo8t  modei^t.  and  perhaps  the  most 
profound  botanist  of  the  ei|i(hteenth  century^  who, 
although  he  scarcely  published  anylhinfj,  is,  never- 
theless, the  inspiring  gtsniua  of  modem  botanists."  — 
Antony  Laurence  Jussieu,  a  nephew  of  Bernard,  waa 
bomatLyonainl746.  Uewaatorman^i^yeeraamem. 
ber  of  «be  aeaderay  of  eciencee  at  Pime,  and  of  tha 
royal  medical  school,  and  in  1S04  made  a  report ootho 
results  of  Captain  Baudin'a  voyage  to  New  Holland* 
In  the  anatomy  of  plants  he  distinguished  himeelf  by 
having  made  known  the  discovery  of  a  8iib-itan<-e  en- 
closed in  the  kernel,  called  by  him  "  perispcnna." 

JUSTIN,  sumamed  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  learned  writers  of  the  Christian  duudi. 
He  was  the  son  of  Priscus,  a  Greek,  and  waa  boni 
at  Flavia  Ncapolis,  anciently  called  Sichem,  a  city  of 
Samaria,  in  Palestine,  towards  the  close  of  the  firai 
century.   He  waa  edocated  in  the  pagan  religion^ 
and  after  studying  in  Egypt  became  a  Pl.Toniat, 
unid,  m  the  year  132,  he  was  led  by  the  in^ti  uj  tione 
of  a  zealous  and  able  CbristiMti  to  embrace  the  reU- 
gion  of  the  gospel.    He  subsequently  went  to  lUnne 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  drew  up  his  first  .\pology  for  the  ChriKtians 
then  under  a  severe  persecution,  in  which  he  shoa-e 
the  nvdty  and  injuatiee  of  the  pvooeeduige  againit 
them.    He  was  also  e<jually  zealous  in  Ofiposing  al- 
leged heretics,  and  particularly  Marcion.  against 
whom  he  wrote  and  published  a  book.    He  not  long 
after  visited  the  East,  and  at  Epbesus  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Try  pho,  a  learned  Jew.  to  prove  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  an  account  of  which  conference  he 
ipvee  in  hia  Diahwua  with  IVypho.   On  hia  return 
to  Rome  be  bad  freqnent  diepntee  with  Creecene,  a 
cynic  philo.sophcr,  in  t  Mn-rr|iii  ncc  f>f  whose  calum- 
nies he  published  hu  second  Apoiogy,  which  tieema 
to  have  been  presented  to  the  emperor  Marcus  An- 
relius  in  16"2.     Crcsccns  preferred  against  him  a 
formal  charge  of  impiety  for  neglecting  the  pagan 
rites,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  scourged  and 
then  beheaded,  which  sentence  waa  pot  into  execu- 
tion in  164,  in  ^  eeventy-fonrtb  or  eeventy-fifUi 
year  of  his  a^c.    Jusfin  Marl  r  is  spoken  of  in  high 
terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  and 
waa  eertainly  a  sealona  and  able  advocate  of  Christi- 
anity.  but  mixed  up  too  much  of  hia  early  PJaloniaa 
with  its  doctrines. 

JUSTIN,  a  Latin  historian,  who  hved  at  Rome 
in  the  second  or  third  century.  He  made  an  epi- 
tome of  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  a  native  of 
(laiil,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  whose 
works,  in  forty-four  books,  contain  a  history  of 
the  world  fiom  the  earliett  agea  to  his  own  time. 
His  history  of  Macedonia  was  particulnrly  complete. 
To  judge  from  the  epitome  (for  the  ongmai  ia  losii, 
there  were  many  errors  in  the  work,  especially  in  the 
.TcT.'ish  ^i<torv;  but  this  epitome,  which  corresponds 
to  tiie  ojrigiuai  lu  its  title  and  arrangement,  having 
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rompreMed  into  a  brief  apace  to  much  of  tbe  tro- 
])orlant  matter  of  the  old  histories,  haa  obtained  a 
conaidenible  reputation,  and  even  now  is  often  naed 
in  whooli.  The  «t)rl«  ia»  on  tbe  wheile,  elegMit  iiid 

agreeable,  but  it  is  destitute  of  that  noble  simplicity 
and  classical  correctneea  which  distinguish  the  vvurk 
of  a  master. 

JUSTINIAN  I.,  aumamed  die  Great.— This  cele. 
brated  lawffiver  waa  born  in  483,  of  an  obscure 
family.  He  shared  the  fortunes  of  his  uncle,  who 
from  a  common  Thracian  peaaant  was  raised  to  tite 
imperial  throne.  While  coosal  in  591  he  exhibited 
splendid  games  to  tlie  people,  and  also  flattered  the 
senate  and  sought  their  favour;  in  consequence  of 
-which  that  h<Mly  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Nohi- 
lissimus.  His  unclr,  iiifii-m  from  age  and  suffering 
from  a  wound,  admitted  bun  to  a  share  of  his  power. 
Yet  it  waa  not  till  after  his  death,  about  Augmt  527, ' 
that  Justinian  wm  prochumed  emperor.  He  now 
Buurried  Theodora,  whom  he  Taiaed  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  actreu  and  a  public  prostitute  tn  tIil- 
'dttone  of  the  Cteaara.  She  acquired  an  absolute 
naalerjr  over  her  hmband.  Under  his  ndgn  the 
parties  of  the  circus  contended  with  great  animosity, 
and  under  the  names  uf  the  greeas  and  the  blues 
occasion^  many  bloody  scenes  in  Constantinople. 
The  nolent  means  which  Justinian  used  to  quell  the 
titmult  only  served  to  increase  it,  and  a  eonflagra- 
tion,  which  broke  or.'  :n  n  nsequence,  laid  the  great- 
est part  of  Conetantmoplc  and  his  own  beautiful 
bnilaings  In  ashes.  Justinian's  own  V£6  waa  in 
peril  r  the  turbulence  of  these  parties  were 

extinguished  by  streams^  of  blood  and  a  multitude  of 
executions.  Justinian  finished  the  war  with  the  Isau. 
rians,  and  his  general,  Beliaarins,  in  523  and  529 
obtained  three  glorious  victories  over  the  Persians. 
This  great  general  destroyed  in  5;U  the  empire  of 
tbe  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  carried  Gelimer  their 
king  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Spain  and  Sicily 
were  reconquered,  and  the  (><trngoth«.  who  pos- 
sessed Italy,  were  vanquished.  In  536  Behsarius 
made  his  entry  into  Rome,  and  tbe  eunuch  Narses, 
another  of  Justinian's  generals  in  553,  put  an  end 
to  tbe  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy. 

These  successes  restored  to  the  Roman  empire  a 
IMTt  of  its  former  vast  possessions,  and  Justinian 
then  tnrned  hit  •tteottoa  to  the  kwt.  He  eommis- 
>*ioned  ten  learned  civilians  to  form  a  new  code  from 
his  own  laws  and  those  of  his  predecessors.  'I'o 
this  code  Justinian  added  tbe  Pandects,  the  Insti- 
tutes, and  Novels.  These  compilations  have  since 
been  called  collectively,  the  body  of  civil  law  ^corpus 
juris  civilis).  Justinian  wa^;  also  intent  upon  build- 
inc  new  eities»  and  upon_  fortifying  others,  and 
a^nmifr  them  with  new  edifice*;  hot  he  was  parti- 
rnl;n!y  dcs  rnu^  of  establishing  peace  in  rebgious 
matters  Amongst  other  churches,  he  rebuilt  that 
of  St.  Soiihia  aft  Constantinople,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  qunrrrl  of  thp  greens  and  the  blues.  It 
is  esteemed  a  muHter-piere  of  architecture.  'I'he 
lAttt-  in  it  was  made  entirely  of  sold  and  silver,  and 
•dotned  vidi  a  vaat  number  and  vahe^  «f  piceious 
stones.  This  chnrch,  a  part  <jf  which  is  lunr  stand- 
ing, and  is  used  by  i(u  TurkR  as  a  mosque,  was  bo 
magnificent  that  JuKtmian,  when  on  tbe  day  of  its 
dedication  he  beheld  it  for  the  first  time  in  ita  full 
splendour,  cried  out  for  joy,  **  To  God  alone  be  the 
glory!  i  have  outdone  thM,  Solomon!"  But  it 
mwn&t  unhi^i^f  fortuBfl^  w  it  ww  that  qf  the  J«ir- 


JUXON,  WILLIAM. 

ish  king,  to  outlive  himself.  Towards  the  end  hi» 

life  he  became  avaricious,  witli^ut  losing'  love  of 
splendour,  suspicious  and  cruel.  He  oppressed  tho 
people  with  taxes,  and  lent  a  willinf  ear  to  cvcrjr 
accu<tation.  He  sufTered  his  own  servants  to  com- 
mit the  most  flagrant  crimes  unpunished.  He  died 
in  5C5,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  Htslova 
of  the  monks,  of  saints,  and  of  theological  qneaUons, 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  censure  of  the  divines, 
who  esteemed  him  a  heretic.  Much  that  wan  great 
and  glorioua  was  accomplished  during  his  reign,  but 
he  had  little  share  in  it. 

JUVP:NAL,  DECIUS  JUNIUS.— This cekbrated 
Roman  satiri.ft  iluunshed  in  the  reign  of  tbe  emperor 
Claudius.  His  father  was  a  freed  man,  who,  bein^ 
rich,  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  tasste  of  the  times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence.  In 
this  be  made  a  great  progress,  first  under  Fronio  ihe 
grammarian,  and  then  under  ttHiniiliaa ;  after  wiuch 
he  attended  the  bar,  where  he  mode  a  distingmshad 
TiiTurc  for  many  years,  as  wr  1  am  from  some  of  Mar- 
tial's epigrama.  In  this  profesdum  he  bad  itnpruvefl 
his  fortune  and  interest  at  Rome  before  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  poetry;  the  very  style  of  which,  in 
his  satires,  speaks  a  long  habit  of  declamation  Ho 
is  supposed  to  have  been  above  forty  years  of  age 
when  lie  recited  his  first  essay  to  a  small  audience  of 
his  friends  {  hot  being  encouraged  by  their  applause, 
he  ventured  a  publication,  in  which  l*;iri-.  a  plnvcr. 
and  Domiuan's  favoiuite,  was  satirised  ;  this  minion 
complained  to  the  emperor,  who  sent  the  poet  into 
Inrii^liTTipnt,  under  prctencf'  r-f  ;^iviiip;  liim  the  com- 
mand ot  a  cohort  in  the  army  quartered  at  i'entapo- 
lis,  a  city  upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Lybia. 
After  Domittan'e  death  he  returned  to  Bome,  cured 
of  his  propensity,  to  attack  the  chamter*  of  thoaa  in 
power  under  arbitrary  princes,  and  indulge  in  per- 
sonal reflections  upon  living  characters.  Hia  thir* 
teenth  satire,  addressed  to  CaTvinus,  waa  writtan  ill  tho 
third  year  of  Adrian,  when  Juvenal  was  above  seventy 
years  old,  and  he  dted  eight  years  after  that  period. 

JUXON,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  preUte. 
who  was  bom  in  1582.  After  receiving  a  good  edn- 
cation,  and  taking  his  degrees  at  Oxford,  be  was  in 
1627  aj  iJiMfited  chaplain  to  King  Charles  I.,  wliom 
he  afterwards  attended  to  the  Uoclc.  Dr.  Juzon  was 
appointed  Ushop  of  Hereford  in  1633,  and  aftarvaida 
removed  to  tbe  see  of  London;  but  when  the  cona* 
mottwealtb  was  established,  he  was  deprived  his 
bishopric,  and  retired  to  bis  private  estate,  the  manor 
of  Little  Compton  in  (iloucestershire,  where  he 
passed  bis  time  free  from  molestation,  and  in  tbe  oc- 
casional enjoyment  of  field  sports,  to  which  hv  NVd* 
rather  more  addicted  than  became  his  rank  in  tbe 
chnrch.  At  the  restoration  he  waa  nominated  a>fji« 
bishop  of  C.intcrhury  in  September,  I66O,  and  at  the 
coronation  {  laced  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Charles  U. 

Juxon  was  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  princelf  a|Nlit. 
During  the  short  period  that  hr  enjoyed  the  arch- 
bishopric he  expended,  in  building  and  repairing 
Lambeth  and  Croydon  palaces,  nearly  15,000/ ,  and 
augmented  tbe  vicarages,  the  great  tithaa  of  which 
were  appropriated  to  ma  see,  to  die  amount  of  1 1031. 
Ill  the  tlecliue  of  life  be  was  much  ainict*  J  with  tlu- 
stone,  of  which  he  at  length  died  June  4,  I6t)3,  and 
was  interred  with  tbe  greatest  solemnity  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  near  the  remains  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  To  this  college  he  had  ever  httxk 
alkien4,aM«watlaataflM»iliceMbenelhGli^^  btr 
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K.EMPFER,  ILNGELBRECHT — 

queaihing  joool.  to  be  laid  oat  in  th«  increase  i>f  fel- 
Imrohips.  His  atlMT  dinitable  bequests  amounted 
to  5000L  His  rontfraporaries  unite  in  praising  his 
piety,  leariuiig,  chaniy,  moderation  of  temper,  and 
Hteady  loyalty.  As  a  me  he  has  left  little  by  which 
wa  can  appraciate  his  ments,  as  then  is  but  one  eer- 
»aiD  of  hw  cktent,  entitled,  **  'flie  Safajecta'  Sorr»v ; 
or  Lamentations  Upon  tiie  DeMh  of  Bntatn't  Jotudi, 
King  Charles." 

KiCMPFER,  BNGELBRECHT.  a  celebrated 
traveller,  horn  at  Lemgo  in  1 657,  and  educated  by  his 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman.  lie  perfomaed  a  jour- 
ney in  1683  as  secretary  to  a  Swedish  embassy,  by 
land  through  Russia  to  Persia;  after  which  he  visited 
Arabia,  Hindostan,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam  and  Japan, 
in  which  last  country  he  resided  two  years.  In 
1693  he  returned,  was  appointed  private  physician 
of  IIm  eoant  of  Lippe,  iobie  native  city,  and  oed  ia 
1716.  Of  hi-  wfi;jTi;;s,  Ills  "History  and  Description 
of  Japan  "  is  deserving  of  mention.  This  work  was 
tiansclated  into  English  from  the  manuseriptin  I7li7> 
and  published  in  two  folio  x  oliuneK  'I'he  preater  part 
of  his  manuscripts,  rich  in  important  obNervations, 
were  purchased  07  Sir  Hans  Sloane  from  Kseropfer's 
luBiVB,  and  thej  are  now  to  be  iDnnU  in  the  ithtish 
annseuni. 

K.ESTNER.  ABRAHAM  GOITHELF,  a  cele- 
brated rosihematictan  and  epignunmatist,  who  was 
horn  at  Leipsie  in  1719.    From  his  tenth  year  he 

rfrcivcd  in"5trnrtinnFt  in  jnri'ipnidence  from  his  fa> 
ther,  who  was  professor  in  Lcipaic,  and  in  his 
oleventh  he  joined  a  debating  society  of  several 
youths  studying  law.  He  applied  himself  to  philo- 
sophy, physics,  and  roatbematicB  i  metaphysics  in 
particular,  according  to  his  own  statements,  had  pe- 
ctiliar  attractirae  for  him.  It  ia  remaricahle,  that  he 
found  ad^tion  and  nidtipBeation  very  Afficnlt,  even 
;.(t^r  lie  had  made  considerable  progress  in  matlie- 
inatM:*.  He  continued  also  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  in  1739  )m  held  disputatione,  ana  began  to  de- 
liver lectures  on  mathematics,  philosophy,  logic,  and 
jurisprudence.  He  also  attended  to  belles-lettres. 
Having  ohfeuned  a  professorship  extraordinary  in 
1746,  be  was  in  1756  established  on  advantageous 
terms  in  Gottingen  as  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy and  geometry.  Tlie  study  of  mathematics  was 
greatly  promoted  by  his  means.  In  general,  his  acute 
misd  eeemt  to  have  been  too  mudi  directed  to  single 
points  to  allnvv-  him  to  grasp,  and  exhit>it  linppiiy, 
the  whule  of  the  matberaaiical  and  physical  sciences. 
He  was  not  less  cel^mied  for  hte  wit  than  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  nevcrcr  sriertcco.  His  ciii2:rams, 
however,  involved  hini  m  many  quarrels,  lie  Uied 
in  J80O. 

KALB,  BARON  DE,  a  inaior;Keneral  in  the 
Avieriean  army,  who  was  bom  in  <%nnany,  about 

the  year  1717.    When  yonng  he  t  titi  rcd  into  the 
service  of  France,  in  which  he  continued  for  forty- 
two  yeara,  and  obtuned  the  rank  of  biigadier-ffene- 
ral.    In  1757,  during  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  be  was  sent  by  the  French  government  to 
the  .American  coikMUea,  in  order  to  learn  the  points 
in  which  they  were  most  vulnerable,  and  how  far  the 
seeds  of  discontent  might  be  sown  in  them  towards 
the  moilur  countr)'.    He  was  seized  while  in  the 
performance  of  this  commission  as  a  suspected  per- 
flon,  but  eeeaped  detection.    He  (hen  went  to  Ca- 
nada, where  lie  remained  until  its  conquest  by  the 
British,  after  which  he  letunied  to  France.  In  1777, 
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during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  went  a  Mcond 
ttmo  to  the  United  Statca  and  offered  hie  eervieee  (» 

congress.  They  were  acceptprl,  r-nd  he  was  soon 
after  made  a  major-general.  At  lirst  lie  was  placed 
in  the  northern  army,  but  when  the  danger  which 
threatened  Charleston  from  the  formidable  expedi- 
tion under  Sir  Henry  Chnton.  in  1778,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  American  troi>|  >  wi  llis 
south,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  them,  cuUHiatiag  uf 
the  Maryland  and  Delaware  lines,  which  were  put 
under  his  command.  Before  he  rniiM  arrive,  how- 
ever, at  the  scene  of  action.  General  Lincoln  iiad 
been  made  prisoner,  and  the  direction  of  the  wholo 
southern  array  in  consequence  devolved  upon  the 
haron,  until  the  appointment  of  General  Gates. 
Gates  was  defested  near  Camden  by  Lord  llawdon, 
and  in  the  battle  Baron  de  Kalb,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  fell  covered  with  wounds,  while  gal- 
lantly fighting  on  foot  A  totnb  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  order  of  congre«j«,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Camden. 

KALCKREUTH,  FREDERIC  ADOLPHUS. 
COUNT  OF,  a  distinguished  Prussian  fieid-marskU, 
who  was  bom  at  Eisleben  fab  1737,  and  entered  the 
army  in  175 1 .  In  the  seven  years'  war  he  served  asaide- 
de-camp  of  Prince  Henry,  ascended  step  by  step  to  the 
office  of  general,  and  was  made  a  count  in  17H8.  Ii» 
the  war  with  France  be  manifested  equal  courage 
and  ability.  In  1793  he  took  Maymce.  Ho  eoen 
after  drove  the  French  from  Heiix'  Fonts,  and 
pressed  forward  to  Umi  Louis.  Towards  the  end  of 
I7d5  he  received  the  chief  command  of  the  troop* 
in  Pomerania,  and  in  Mnv  I'hoC  was  appointed  go- 
vernor ofPhorn  and  Dauizic,  and  inspector-general 
of  the  cavalry.  In  the  autumn  he  joined  the  main 
amf  in  Thnringia,  bat  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
Jena  and  Auenuidt,  beioff  atMioned  hi  the  tear.  In 
June  1807  he  concluded  with  Berthier,  at  Tilsit, 
the  truce  between  Prussia  and  France;  after  which, 
in  conjunction  with  Gols,  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
Talleyrand.  He  was  imrr«ediately  after  appointetl 
iield- marshal,  and  in  January  16 IQ  the  king  ap- 
pointed him  governor  of  Berfin.  In  the  last  war 
Count  Kalckreuth  was  governor  of  Breelau,  and  re-, 
turned  to  Berlin  in  1814,  where  he  entered  anew 
ujjini  the  ^'Dvemment,  and  uied  in 

KALKBRENNEB,  CUKIbTUN,  a  distin. 
iruished  nniaieal  oonpoecr,  who  waa  bom  at  If  nii> 
aen  in  Prussia  in  1735.  He  lircnme  pupil  to  Ema- 
nuel Bach,  and  so  far  distinguished  himself  as  to  be 
received  at  a  very  early  age  in  tlie  diapel  of  the 
elector  nf  Hesse-Cassel.  He  soon  afterwards  quit- 
ted that  town  for  Berlin,  where,  attached  to  the  suit 
of  tfie  prince  Henrr,  brother  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
be  composed  for  tne  nrinoe'a  theatre  the  following 
operas:  "La  Veuve  de  Malabar."  "Pemocritus ° 
and  "  La  Femme  et  le  Secret."  In  1790  he  tra- 
velled to  various  psrts  of  Germany  and  italv,  and 
finally  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  sing- 
inti  iii  tstcr  to  the  academy  of  music.  For  this  the- 
atre he  produced  the  ooera  of  "Olympie,"  but  it 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  nad  written  another  opera, 
"  Oenone,"  which  was  just  about  to  be  performed, 
when  he  died  in  I8O6.  Kalkbrenner  published  at 
Paris  in  1802  the  first  volume  of  a  "  Ilistotre  de  k 
Musiqae."  He  had  previously  written  several  di> 
daetie  woilEi  on  noaie:  he  also  publidied  many 
compositions  for  the  piano  forte. 

KALKBRENNER,  FREDERICK,  the  son  of 
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Chriiluiv  KalkbMiiner,  wm  bora    Ctaeel  hi  1784. 

He  11  considered  as  one  of  the  best  piano  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Adam,  and  in  composition  was  a 
fwpSl  ti  Catel.  In  the  year  1802  he  gained  i\ro 
pri^pp  at  the  conservatory  at  Paris,  the  one  for 
coinpiisitiou,  and  the  other  for  his  perforinaDce  on 
the  piano,  which  prizes  were  presented  to  him  by 
Chaptal,  the  miniiter  of  the  intarior.  He  coopoeed 
ifoliniiinottily  for  hie  mstnnBeiit,  t>o(h  in  thie 
try  and  in  Paris  and  Vit  inn  Much  of  his  music 
evinces  a  fine  taate  and  rich  fertility  of  invention. 

KANT,  UfUANUEL.— This  distingaished  phi- 
loeopber  was  bom  at  Konigsl^cri^:  in  Prussia  Proper, 
is  April  1734,  and  was  the  sun  ui  a  hamesss-maker, 
in  the  subtnbe  of  his  native  place — a  man  of  inte- 
grity and  respectability,  though  of  a  humble  station. 
Kant's  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and  much 
attached  to  the  strict  tenets  and  disciphne  of  Dr. 
ikhuUz,  a  proCsaaor  of  theolooy  at  the  university 
of  Kdnigsberg,  a  dietiii|[nidiea  Avine  in  hie  day. 

'nionph  fnr  from  being  in  easy  rirrnnr^tnnrpt;,  Iiib 
part  nU  i  evolved  to  bestow  upon  tiieir  son  luiniaiiuel 
the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  After  having 
learned  to  icad  and  to  write  in  the  charity  school  of 
the  snbufh,  Kant  was  sent  in  1732  to  the  CoHeginm 
Frcdcricianum  at  the  sufjgestion  of  Dr.  Schultz,  who,  ] 
even  at  that  early  period,  had  the  penetration  to  dis- 
cover the  telente  et  the  hoy.  At  thie  eehoot  he  eon- 
trartcd  an  intimate  friendshij)  "  it!i  Uliiinken,  after-  r 
nards  so  celebrated  as  a  philologiist.  Both  were ' 
mde&Ugable  etudents,  and  read  md  studied  much 
together.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  perioii  Kant 
devoted  his  attention  principally  to  philolojficjil  stu- 
dies, while  his  friend  Rhunken  seemed  to  have  more 
fondness  for  philosophy.  In  their  maturer  years  they 
exchanged  piumHe.  In  1740  Kent  tepeired  to  ilie 
university  of  nntive  city,  and  a?  f^ist  stt'.dicd 
theology  in  coneequence  of  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ing ontirely  on  his  profession  for  future  maintenance; 
but  at  no  period  did  he  neglect  nhilosopliy  and  ma- 
thematics. Hardly  had  he  arrived  at  tiie  age  of  man- 
hood when  he  lost  both  his  parents,  who,  indeed, 
had  never  been  aUe  to  afford  him  ninch  peeuniaiy 
aeeielaiMei  but  In  wia  foitunale  enough  to  meet 
some  relations,  whoae  aid,  to^^  t!^  r  with  his  own  in- 
dustry and  economy,  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
atndiee.  His  apiUication  was  uncommonly  great,  as 
is  proved  by  bis  bold  nnf?  snrcessful  attacks  on  the 
doctrines  of  Leibnitz  and  \\  olf,  and  liis  skilful  use 
of  the  weapons  of  dialectics  a^nst  the  authoritv  of 
the  moet  eminent  metapbyaiciane  of  the  d^y»  wnm 
he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

After  a  result  ru  t'  of  .iliout  three  years  at  the  uni- 
versity, be  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor  in 
aeveral  families,  and  lived  abont  nine  years  with  Count 
Hullesen  at  Amsdorf.  Kant  read  much  in  his-  re- 
tirement, and  traced  the  outlmes  of  several  ot  tiiose 
philosophical  treatisea,  which  were  soon  afterwards 
pobhehed  in  rapid  succession.  In  1755  he  returned 
to  Kjki%Bb«rg,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  pro- 
duced OTi  iliiv  occasion,  in  the  form  of  an  inmgural 
dissertation,  his  treatise,  entitled  "  Principiorum  Pri- 
raorum  Cognitionis  Metaphysicse  Y^mk  Imucidatio.*' 
In  thp  same  year  he  puhlishrd  his  celebrated  work 
OQ  the  "  Universal  >  aiurai  H  istory  and  Theory  of  the 
Henrans,  or  an  Eesay  on  the  Constitution  and  Me- 
cfaaaicaL  Stnictore  of  the  Whole  Gk>be.  according  to 
the  Newtonian  Syetem."  In  thie  treatise  he  antjci- 
fntMl  a«r«na  of  iIm  aabatgnwrt  diaeomiaa  of  the 
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astronomer  Hcndid,  pattienlarly  tlie  planet  called 

after  his  name.  Kant  began  to  lf  ctiir.»,  as  doctor 
dooms,  on  logic,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  na- 
tural nhilosopby,  to  which,  at  subsequent  periods^ 
he  added  natural  law,  moral  philosophy,  natural  theo- 
logy, and  physical  geography.  He  soon  became  po- 
pular with  the  students,  but  it  was  long  before  he 
obtained  a  professorship.  He  had  no  ambition  be- 
yond diet  of  being  useral  in  the  sphere  which  ho  had 
chosen,  nor  could  l  is  i.olih-  and  gaictly  uiirip'ht  cha- 
racter resort  to  any  kind  of  art  to  promote  ius  worldly 
interest. 

In  1756  vhc  prrifcri^fyr  frfraordinartHS  of  philoso- 
phy, Mr.  Kuulien,  died ;  but  Kant  soUcited  m  vain 
for  the  vacant  chair.  In  1758  the profeuor  ordmarius 
of  pbiloeophy  died,  hot  Kmt  was  not  appointed  in 
his  stead,  though  aealonsly  aided  by  Dr.  Sdnttei 
but  in  17()6  he  accepted  the  unsolicited  aitiution  flf 
second  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  to  which  a  sma& 
salary  was  attached;  aiM,  at  the  same  time,  he  ob* 
dcrtook  the  management  of  a  private  cabinrt  of  rn- 
riosities.  But  these  offices  he  resigned  in  177  2  on 
account  of  the  interruptions  to  which  he  was  expos^ 
by  the  neccttity  of  showing  the  books  and  saritam 
to  strangers.  In  1770  he  was  at  length  advanced  to 
the  ordinar>'  professorshi;)  rT  logic  and  metaphysics 
in  the  university,  to  the  lustre  of  which  henaidaU 
ready  so  long  contributed.  He  was  now  pfawed 
above  the  fear  of  want,  and  conld  employ  his  tnlrnt'? 
iQ  a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion he  nroduced  his  celebrated  inaugural  dissertB> 
tion,  "De  Mundi  Sensibilisatque  InteHigibilis  Forma 
et  Principiis."  In  1787  Kant  was  made  a  member 
of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Herlin.  Ilanng 
once  attained  independence  hie  wish  to  improve  hie 
woildlyoonoernaaeenatohaveaspindnohigher.  He 
declined  %'arious  advantageous  proposals  to  transfer 
his  talents  to  other  universities,  and  at  length  died, 
by  a  gradual  decay,  on  the  12th  of  Februar}',  1804,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  liis  ago,  liaving  witncsKed  the 

great  sensation  which  his  uhiloso^ihy  produced  among 
is  countrymen,  though  his  patience  was  expo^d  in 
thie  particvJaralao  to  aevere  trials.  Six  years  elapsed 
hefiire  moeh  notice  waa  taken  of  his  great  work,  the 
"  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ."  anti  it  is  f-\,-n  K-alii  thrit 
the  publisher  oi  it  wa^  about  to  use  the  numerous 
eopiee  of  the  work  which  remained  on  hand  as  waste 
paper  when  the  demand  suddenly  increased,  and 
three  editions  were  dispoeed  of  in  quick  succession. 
Kant  never  went  farther  from  Konigsberg  than  to 
Pillao,  aeven  German  milee,  about  thirty-two  £i^- 
lish,  distant  In  the  eailier  part  of  his  life  he  used 
to  dine  at  the  ordinary  of  ttie  princinal  tavern ;  to 
which  custom  he  waa  undoubtedly  inaebted  in  pert 
for  his  knowledge  of  manldnd. 

Reichardt,  in  the  *'  ITrania,"  n  firrmnn  nouvenir  of 
1S12,  describes  Kant  as  an  extraoniinary  lean  small 
man.  **  Leaner,  nay  drier."  be  sa}>s,  **  than  hiaamdl 
body  none  probably  ever  existed,  and  no  sage  nroba- 
bly  ever  passed  his  life  in  a  more  tranquU  and  self- 
absorbed  manner.  A  higli  s/  ictt:  N n  head.  n  fine 
nose,  and  clear  bright  eyes,  distinguished  his  htce 
advantageously,  but  the  lower  part  of  hie  eoontr 
nance  was  mnrkpcl  vvitli  a  strong  expression  nf  sen- 
suality, which  was  conspicuous  m  his  habiu  at  table. 
He  loved  a  raiithfoL  oaMpaBy  at  a  good  dimm-,  ami 
was  himself  an  agreeable  companion,  who  never  failed 
to  entertain  uid  enliven  the  company  by  his  esten- 
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KANT, 

ing  anecdotes,  ivhkh  lia  u&eil  to  tell  in  the  drieat 
way  without  evtr  Umgbing  himself,  and  by  the  hu- 
mour of  his  rcpartaei  and  observations.  Kant's  com- 

Eany  was  sought  for  by  the  Erst  families  of  Konigs- 
erg.  the  more  aa  he  stood  in  the  greatest  esteem  tor 
his  virtue  and  noble  pnd«,  which  well  b«auae  the 
moiit  distinguished  man  of  the  city,  md  one  of  Hi© 
deepest  philosophers  who  have  \ >  r  ViwA  II.j  \.as, 
in  hi*  «xtchor,  always  neat,  and  even  highly  dresiied. 
Kant  mw  alao  fimd  of  playing  at  cards,  and  h«  did 
not  like  to  spend  an  evpninp  without  a  game  of 
ombre,  ilc  considered  it  m  tnc  only  certain  means 
of  withdrawing  his  mind  from  deep  thoiiglit  and 
tranquillizing  it.  He  possessed  a  boundlMMnwmory, 
whicl\  added  much  to  the  interest  of  his  lectures,  as 
he  interspersed  them  witli  many  illustrations,  Avilh 
which  his  iuunenae  reading  in  history,  biography, 
travds.  and  novels,  in  fiact,  all  worka  whidi  could  add 
to  Uie  stores  of  his  knnwlrfl  ur,  amply  supplied  him. 
Tlwugh  be  had  his  notei  before  him  he  sdoom  looked 
at  them*  and  oftoa  quoted  wholo  liiwa  of  names  and 
dates  from  memory.  His  library  was  very  umall, 
but  he  had  made  a  contract  with  a  bookseller,  who 
aent  liim  all  new  publications,  which,  after  reading, 
he  sent  back.  He  lectured  the  greater  part  of  the 
foreuoon,  allowing  himself  twenty  minutes*  rest  be- 
tween each  lecture.  In  the  afternoon  li^  seldom 
lectoretl.  He  rose  early  and  studied  them  most  ar- 
dently. His  lecturea  on  abatract  philosophy  were 
much  eassier  to  be  understood  than  his  works,  be- 
cause, in  the  former,  he  added  many  elucidations, 
emnples,  and  explanations,  whidi  be  tbougbt  unne- 
cessary in  his  printed  works." 

Besides  the  great  merits  of  Kant  in  regard  to  in- 
taUeetual  pliilosopby,  we  owe  him  much  for  his  vir- 
tue and  inflexiUe  noifality.  which  he  placed  again  on 
their  true  elevalad  basis,  after  they  bwl  beenTCfemd 
exclusively  to  intert  st  bv  HLl\  Lt'iu8  and  others.  As 
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with  the  eonsciouaness  of  its  necessity*  yet  without 
having  derived  It  from  experience.  Tlua  be  fonncl 
in  liis  endeavours  to  asrertnin  what  vre  can  knoWt 
which  led  him  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  mind. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  hi  strove  to  aa- 
eertun  the  exact  number  of  these  original  or  trans, 
cendental  ideas,  or  imperative  forms ;  that  is,  such 
ideas  as  we  do  not  derive  from  e.xpericnce,  but  by 
which,  on  the  contrary,  we  acquire  experience.  In 
the  ftrst  rank  of  tiiese  are  epaee  and  time.  Kint 
pbn-^v  -  thnt  n1!  niir  perceptions  are  submitted  to  these 
two  forms ;  heocc  be  concludes  that  they  arc  within 
na,  and  not  in  the  objects ;  they  an  necessary  and 
pure  intuitions  of  the  internal  ?fnee    Trutlis  ac- 
quired by  experience  never  carry  with  iherii  that  ab- 
solute certainty  ;  for  instance,  experience  teaches  us 
that  the  sun  rises  every  day— that  all  men  are  mortal; 
yet  we  may  imagine  a  day  when  the  eon  doea  not 
rise,  an  ]  a  man  who  does  not  die;  but  imagination 
itself  cannot  suppose  any  thing  unconnected  with 
space  and  time.   This  primitive  intuition  roust  have, 
as  its  basi.s,  the  primary  laws  of  the  understanding, 
without  wluch  we  can  comprehend  nothing.    As  far 
as  the  transcendental  ideas,  or,  as  Kant  calls  them, 
eategoriea,  extend,  .^o  far  extends  the  knowledge  of 
'  the  understanding  n  priori.  Kant  was  at  great  pains 
in  endeavouring^  to  ascertain  the  number  of  these  ca- 
tegories, and  he  found  them  to  be  all  comprehended 
under  the  four  daeaea  of  quantity,  quality,  reUtion* 
and  modality.    The  categories  themselves  arc  twelve 
in  number.  Under  the  first  bead  are  comprised  unity, 
multitude,  totality;  under  the  second,  reality,  nega> 
tion,  limitation ;  under  the  third,  substance  and  ac- 
cident, cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction;  under 
the  fourth,  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  These 
categories  are  neceasaiy  and  indispensahle  for  on^ 
understanding,  aa  Ae  forme  of  space  and  time  wart 
for  mi r  i  frceptions ;  \vv.  mnnot  figure  to  ourselvee 
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to  the  philosophy  of  this  profound  thinker,  a  full  j  any  thing  witnout  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
meeomt  cannot  be  expected  in  a  work  of  this  sort ;  |  of  poaailmtty,  quantity,  fte.,  which,  with  otiier  words; 
a  glance  at  it  will  be  all  which  we  can  give.    'Yht  in- 
quirer into  Kant's  philosophy  should  be  careiui  not 
fo  reject  immediately  what  ne  cannot  understand, 
and  ought  not  to  expect  to  understand  without  deep 
vtudy  and  Htrict  mental  di8ti|dine.  To  form  an  opi> 
l^on  of  a  whole  philosophical  system  from  the  pages 
«f  a  general  work  ie  more  easy  than  eatiafactory  or 
profitable.  In  fact,  a  man  ean  hardly  hope  to  acquire 
a  good  idea  of  Kant's  philosophy  ^vitlioiit  rertding 
him  in  the  original.  When  Kant  appeared,  two  phi- 
loaophical  systen^  were  moitinTogue:  the  sensual- 
ism  of  Locke  and  his  followers,  and  the  idealism  of 
Leibnitz,  Wolfe,  &c.    Kant  saw  that  little  aid  was 
imidered  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  a  dogmatic  philo- 
sophy, whetiber  founded  on  sensualism  or  ideahsm. 
He  wished  for  certainty  in  the  field  of  philosophy, 
and  put  to  Imtisolf  the  questions — What  can  I  know? 
What  is  it  that  i  know  originally  i   The  acute  scep- 
ti^Bin  of  Hume  had  had  its  influence  upon  him. 
Hume  provptl  very  satisfactorily  that  our  ideas  of 
eanae  and  effect  arc  not  derived  from  experience? 
tek  hB  nably  eonduded,  as  Kant  observes,  "that 
Ihey  are  the  spurioua  oAoring  of  the  imagination, 
impregnated  by  custom.**  Kant  dtseovered  that  Hume 
had  been  led  to  this  basty  inference  in  con?equf ncf 
of  having  taken  too  limited  a  view  of  the  great  pro- 
blem whieb  be  had  thus  partially  attempted  to  solve. 
He  perrcivi  d  tlmt  the  iilrn  of  catise  and  effect  is  by 
IH»  means  the  only  one  which  th^  mind  miskM  use  m 


wp  cannot  perceive  any  thing  except  by  these 
original,  necessary,  unchangeable  forms  of  thought. 
Hence  the  demonstratire  certainty  of  metbematiea, 
the  otitjeeta  of  whieb— apace,  time,  quantity,  &c.— tie 
intbe  necessity  of  the  forms  and  thought,  and  not  in 
the  range  of  error  to  which  experience  is  subject. 
To  produce  results,  the  categories  are  appUed  to  ex* 
tflrior  oibjeeta,  objeela  of  experienea,  in  whidi  appK* 
cation  they  are  subject  to  error.  The  three  original 
faculties,  through  the  medium  of  which  we  accjuire 
knowledge,  are  aense,  understanding,  reason.  Sense, 
a  passive  and  receptive  faculty,  has,  as  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  for  its  forms  or  conditions,  space  and 
time.  Understanding  is  an  active  or  r|iontaneons 
faculty,  and  consists  in  the  power  of  forming  concep- 
tions, according  to  the  eategoriea  already  given,  which 
I  air)/nrit  s  are  applied  to  objects  of  expentm  c  tliroogh 
the  medium  of  the  two  forms  of  perception,  space 
and  time.  Reooon  la  tta  thfard  or  highest  d^ree  of 
mental  spontaneity,  and  consists  in  the  power  of 
forming  ideas.  Aa  it  is  the  province  of  the  under- 
standing  to  form  the  intuitions  of  sense  into  concep. 
ticms,  BO  it  is  the  buainMa  of  reiaon  to  form  concqi> 
ttons  into  ideas. 

The  work  in  which  Kant  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
these  categories  and  the  province  of  certain  human 
knowledge,  ia  bio  **  Kiidk  der  reinen  Vemunft" — 
"  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Pure  Reason." 
Far  from  rejectii^  experience,  Kant  considers  thd 
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work  «f  all  our  life  but  the  action  of  oar  innate  fa-  j  as  mnefi  petviotiini,  at  least  as  jodgnenl.  h«v«  etikd 


cnltif?:  on  the  conceptions  which  rome  to  us  from 
without.    'I^e  phiioHupby  thun       ted  w  as  called  cri 


her  the  paintress  of  winds  ;  nor  can  this  be  won- 
dered at  irom  a  nation,  who,  in  Mengs,  flatter  tbein- 
tint  philbiophy,  a  rerv  poor  name,  but  which  has  |  selves  to  pos^ss  an  artist  eoual  to  Raffaello.  llie 
now  become  settled.  Kuit  proceeds  in  e  aiinilar  1  male  end  nauile  character*  ot  this  artist  never  vurjr 
way  with  morality ;  the  idea  of  good  and  bad  is  a  |  in  form,  featixres,  and  exweaiioii,  firom  die  faTonnto 
necessary  condition,  an  originalbasis  of  m^  ralN,  which  .  ideal  shehad  compo^edinherminJ.  Herheroesareall. 
it  aoppoaed  in  every  one  of  our  moral  retleccions, 
and  not  obtained  by  experience.  He  treats  this  part 
of  bis  philosophy  in  his  *' Kritik  dcr  Praklischcn 
Vemunft" — a  "  Critical  Inquiry  luto  Practical  Rea- 
son." Kant  plaeea  nnreeervedly  on  two  parallel  lines 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  human  libnty,  the 
immortality  of  the  sou),  the  transitory  or  eternal  du- 
ration of  the  world ;  nn  l  resorts  to  the  feelinffs  to 
make  jibe  balance  inchne,  because  the  meupbysi- 
cat  proofs  on  the  oppoaite  ridm  are  oqtMlly  great 
These  opposite  arguments  on  great  questions  are 
called,  in  the  worku  of  Kant,  antinomies.  In  aesthe- 
tics, also,  he  pursues  a  similar  course,  and  treats  it 
in  hii  "  neobacbtungen  iiber  das  Geruhl  des  Schonen 
und  Erhahenen" — "  Observations  on  the  FeeUng  of 
the  Beautiful  and  Sublime."  Another  important  work 
of  bis  is  the  "  Kritik  dfr  Urtheilskraft"— Critical  In- 
<{uiry  into  Ae  Pacidly  of  Jadgnient.*'  We  must  also 
moiuiiin  "  Mflaphysische  .\nirinp^<;rrriintlc  i?cr  Recht- 
•lehre" — "Metanhyaical  Elements  of  Legal  Sciencej" 
** Metaphysical  Klements  of  Ethics;"  "Metaphysi- 
cal Elements  of  Natural  Science;"  "A  Pragmatical 


the  man  to  whom  she  thought  she  could  have  sub- 
mitted, though  him  perhaps  she  never  found ;  and  to 
hisfancied  manner  of  acting  and  feeling,  she^of  course, 
submitted  the  pas«iuns  of  the  subject."  Many  of 
her  hmt  productions  still  renuun  in  England,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  have  been  engraved.  Thie 
lady's  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  1807. 

K.VUNITZ,  WKNCKSLAUS  ANTHONY,  an 
eminent  German  sutesman,  who  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  Vienna.  Hewas  orifnnally  intended  for  the  church, 
but  he  soon  chant^ed  ihnt  jirnfessicin  for  politirs.  In 
1742  he  was  cmpioj  eu  as  minister  pienijpotenliary  to 
the  eoast  of  Sarainu^  and  subsequently  nlled  many  of 
the  most  important  political  omces  in  the  kingdom. 
He  was  instrumental  m  bringing  the  treatv  of  Ajx-la- 
Chapelle  to  a  conclusion.  The  empress  Maria  - 
resa  then  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  golUea 
fleece,  md  aeat  him  as  envoy  to  Pteia.  On  his  re. 
tuni  lip  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  minister  of  state, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  tho  I7di  of  Jun^  1794»  in  the  eSgb^^bnrtli 
year  of  his  age. 

KKAN,  EDMUND.— The  Ufe  of  this  talented 
actor  forms  an  era  in  the  histrionic  art.    He  wa« 


Treatise  on  Anthropology;"  "  Of  Perpetual  Peace  ;" 
"Religion  considered  within  the  Limits  of  Reason  ;" 

"  Hie  Only  Poesible  Evidence  for  Demonstrating  the  1  bom  in  1787,  and  bis  lather  was  a  tailor  in  very. 
Existence  of  the  Deity."  Most  of  Kant's  smdler  I  humble  eitrnmstanece.    **  Barry  CSomwall"  has 


treati-ns,  full  of  acute  rornnrk^,  nrn  coTitained  in  his 
Kletnere  Schriften  --  "  Smaller  Works,"  and  in  the 
edllee(ion  edited  l>v  Tieftrunk.  Hufeland,  the  phy- 
sician, published  Kant's  work,  "  Of  the  Power  of  the 
Mind,  oy  Mere  Resolution,  to  control  Morbid  feel- 
ings, with  Notes."  Kant,  of  course,  met  with  many 
onponeatiy  the  most  prominent  among  whom  were 
HeriBami,  Poder,  Ginrva,  Fhtner,  FiBtt.  Jacobi, 
1 1  Ci  ller,  and  particularly  G.  C.  Sbultze,  as  .^Enesi- 
demus,  and  in  his  "  Kritik  der  Tbeoretischen  Phi- 
leaophio."  But  bis  adherents  were  the  more  numer- 
ons  prtrty,  and  his  philosophy  has  been  tMlght  in 
nearly  ail  the  German  universities. 
KAUFFM.\N,  MARIA  ANGELICA— This  U- 


wntteti  111-;  life,  ami  he  tells  us  tViat  be  wns  sent  to  a 
day  school  in  London  by  Miss  Tidsweli,  a  popular 
aetreas.  As  soon  as  he  grew  old  enough  to  be  of 
any  use  to  her,  a  Miss  Carey  claimed  little  Edmund 
and  made  him  accompany  her  in  her  journeys  from 
house  to  house,  as  a  venaer  of  perfumery,  by  which 
she  filled  up  the  intarvala  of  time  between  one  stroll- 
ing engagement  and  another.  The  boy  was  reaiaik- 

able  for  Ills  hcautv,  aiitl  It  \^anll(l  steTn,  too,  for  hi* 
readiness  and  mischief.  We  read  of  Ins  playing  one 
of  the  spirits  in  Macbeth  un  ier  Jolm  Keroble'a 
management,  and  tripping  np  tiie  heeis  of  his  fellow 
imps,  for  which  he  was  chastised  by  the  stately  tra- 
gedian.   We  read  alaft  of  Us  drawing  a  little  audi- 


leoted  female  artist  was  bom  at  Coirs  in  Switaerland  I  enee  round  him  in  the  green-room  by  reciting 


in  1740.  She  received  from  her  Cither,  who  was  him- 
self an  artist  of  some  eminence,  her  firs-,  instmction 
in  uainting.  She  afterwards,  however,  went  to  Rome 
ftna  Venice,  where  her  talents  and  accompUsbments 
rendered  her  an  object  of  general  admiration.  In  17G4 
she  removed  to  N'enice,  and  in  the  following  year 
■eeonpanied  Lady  Wentworth,  the  wife  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  resident,  to  England.  Here,  enjoying  royal  fa- 
vonr,  the  arbitress  of  pnbUe  taste,  loved,  esteemed, 

iierbaps  envied,  by  artists,  decorated  wiih  academic 
onours,  opulent  and  happy,  she  sunk  her  own  name 
in  that  of  Zucchi ,  a  Venetian  artwt,who«  ahe  oaarried, 
and,  after  a  residence  nf  sevrntrrn  vpnrs,  returned  to 
her  naUve  place,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.  Mr. 
fiueli,  when  speaking  of  this  lady,  says,  that  ha"  has 
no  wish  to  contradict  those  who  make  success  the 
standard  of  genius,  and  as  their  heroine  eoualled  the 
greatest  names  in  the  first,  suppose  that  she  was  on 


portions  of  well-known  tragedira.   For  a  time,  too, 

about  this  ])criod,  he  was  patronized  by  a  Rrjinan 
catholic  lady,  and  actually  officiated  as  one  of  the 
choir  boys  m  the  ehaneL  But  he  preaently  found 

another  patronesf?,  and  an  orrnpation,  we  suspect, 
more  to  his  mind  than  swinging  incense,  or  acquaint- 
ing Inmsdf  with  dM  monotonies  of  the  Grurorian 
cbaunt ;  his  patroness  was  a  Mrs.  Qarke,  of  uuiki* 
ford  Street,  one  of  his  mother's  eustomers:  and 
here  i-s  the  account  of  his  first  interA-iew  with  her — 
something  different  from  that  of  Raifaelle  with  the 
ducbeea  a'Urbtno: — ^"A  tbnndering  rap  is  heard  at 
the  door.  'Vhe  footman,  with  an  approximation  to  a 
grin  on  his  face,  enters  and  announces — '  Master 
Carey,  ma'am.' — *  Matter  Carey  r'  was  the  enquiry* 
'Yes,  ma'am;  he  comes  from  his  mother,  Miss 
Carey,  who  brings  the  perfumery  here  to  sell.  He 
says  he  i.-j  Master  Carey.'    'Show  him  r.p  In.  all 


n  level  with  them  m  powers.   Angelica  pleased,  and  j  means.'   Mrs.  Clarke  stood.   The  door  was  thrown 
please,  tne  age  in 


dsaanred  to  please,  tlie  age  in  iriiich  she  livad,  andl  open,  and  a  aUm  pale  boy,  of  aboirt  ten  yaan  oU* 
 , — wiwiglit.  The  Genaaai^  with  I  eattMd— very  poorly  ctad.  laffid,  with  diri^r  ]iaMi% 
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delicate  skin,  brilliant  ryes,  nuperb 


SI 


face  washed, 

head  of  curled  and  matted  hair,  and  a  pit- cp  of  a  liat 
ID  hi*  hand !  With  the  bow  and  air  of  a  prince,  he 

*  My  rooAar,  madam,  aendii 

lier  duty,  and  begs  you  will  be  so  (food  as  to  lend 
her  a  shiUing  to  take  the  spangled  tiflfany  petticoat 
out  of  pawn,  ai  aha  wania  it  to  appear  in  at  Rich. 

mond  to-inorrow.*  In  answer  to  this  petition,  the 
lady  put  forth  an  interrogation:  'Arc  you  the  bttlc 
boy  who  can  act  so  well?'  A  bow  of  assent  and  a 
kindling  cheek  were  the  sole  reply,  '  What  can  yon 
act  ?' — ^Thc  answer  was,  *  Richard  the  Third,  Sjteed 
the  Plough,  Harnkt,  and  Harlequin.'  '  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  you,'  said  the  lady.  *  I  should 
ba  proud  to  act  to  you,'  waa  the  retmn.  'Well, 
here's  the  money  for  your  mother,'  said  Mrs. 
Clarke;  'but  stay,'  added  she,  throwing  open  the 
door  of  the  back  drawhig-room,  wlwra  ner  husband 
sat  writing.  He  was  a  grare  "tout  man,  who  had 
left  off  going  to  plays.  JShe  hn.uglit  forward  our 
])  r  i  'This  is  little  Edffumd  Carey  '  .\  low  bo.v 
from  Master  £dmund  Carey  finished  the  introduc- 
tion. Mr.  Clarke  looked  at  bim,  and  waa  struck 
with  liis  air,  an  well  as  with  bin  delicate  and  expres- 
sive features,  aud  which,  contrasted  with  the  poverty 
of  hia  clothea,  moat  have  touched  and  iniereated 
even  the  comraone't  observer.  We  do  not  know 
what  commendation  or  good  advice  was  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Clarke;  but  Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  young 
friend  parted,  with  a  promise,  on  his  part,  that  he 
would  come  again  at  six  o'clock  that  evening  and , 
give  a  *(])ecnnen  of  hi«  acting.  In  the  mean  time  ; 
the  lady,  filled  with  the  merits  of  her  prot^g^,  ran  to 
her  next  door  neighbour  (who  was  tne  well-known 
Mr.  John  Mason  (iood),  and  to  three  or  four  other 
friends,  and  invited  them  ail  to  come  aud  see  her 
'extraordinary  little  boy.'" 

Mrs.  Clarke  continued  to  befriend  him  for  some 
tirac,  and  he  was  current  aiuung  her  acquaintances. 
At  wboiie  houses  he  used  to  exhibit,  with  his  small 
muster  of  properties, — "  a  little  bell,  which  he  rung 
when  the  imaginary  music  was  to  begin,  a  hat  and  | 
feathers",  a  sword,  and  white  gloves," — some  of  his  I 
little  j)lays  he  made  for  himself  out  of  the  "  Fairy  I 
Qneen."  The  reason  of  hoM  being  diaearded  fin>m  ' 
this  friendly  and  (it  apjiears)  judicious  protection  is 
so  characteristic  we  must  quote  it: — "A  gentleman 
and  lady,  with  their  two  daughters,  had  come  to 
Guildfonl  Street  on  a  visit.  t^p m  thi'^  occasion, 
Edmund  Carey,  who  at  that  time  vvc:il  to  school  in 
Hatton  Garden,  obtained  a  holiday,  and  delighted 
the  little  girls  with  hi*  acting,  in  the  evening  they 
were  all  to  go  to  the  theatre ;  and  a  discussion  ariii. 
ing  at  dinner  as  to  bow  thu  party  were  to  be  con- 
veyed there,  the  mistress  of  the  house  began  to 
reckon  up  the  play-goers,  naming  amongst  them 
'Edmund.'  Upon  this  the  gentleman  exclaimed, 
'What,  does  he  sit  in  the  box  with  us?'  The  answer 
was,  •  Oh,  yes.'  'I'hc  question  however,  involving  as 
it  did  a  doubt  as  to  his  fitness  for  the  company  into 
Avhich  he  thus  chanced  to  be  thrown,  was  sufficient 
for  the  irritability  of  the  boy.  He  would  eat  no 
more,  but  rose  from  the  table,  and  notwithstanding 
hia  friend  preeaed  him  to  go  into  the  pit  and  ten- 
dered bim  money  for  the  purpose,  flung  out  of  the 
room  and  disappeared.  Ue  waa  not  at  the  theatre 
that  evanting,  nor  did  he  return  home.  He  had  fled 
one  knew  whitber 
After  the  lapse  uf  tlirce  weeks,  however,  during 
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which  time  many  vain  inquiries  were  made  after  him, 
he  was  l)ri)uglit  back  by  a  man  who  lived  in  an  ad« 
joining  mewa,  having  been  found  there  sleeping  on  a 
dunghiU  in  a  atate  m  ezhanation,  ragged  and  foot. 

sore,  and  altogether  in  squalid  disorder.  He  showed 
much  remorse,  and  being  called  upon  to  explain  where 
he  had  been,  answered  that  he  bad  resolved  to  go  to 
America,  and  had  actually  travelled  on  font  ri^  far  as 
Bnistol.  Noneof  the  seafaring  men,however,  to  whom 
he  applied  would  receive  him  into  their  itiantilii  on  ae> 
count  of  his  being  so  little  and  apparently  (to  weak. 
He  rettuned  to  London,  therefore,  as  well  am  he  could, 
sleeping  in  outhousex,  begging  food,  andendoring  aQ 
sorts  of  distress  and  fatigue  by  tlie  way. 

We  cannot  trace  tbia  extraordinary  actor  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  provincial  career,  and  it  may 
be  enough  to  say,  that  ha  made  hia  appearance  as  a 
first-rate  performer  on  the  metropolitan  boarda  in  Fe- 
bruary 1814.  From  thifs  time  forth  till  the  moment 
when  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  marvel- 
ling at  the  treasure  wluch  hud  fallen  into tbdrhttld^ 
"followed  him  up  to  hie  dressing-room  with  oranges 
and  negus,"  the  current  of  his  fortunes  turned.  Suc- 
cess followed  success, homage  ;;sd;^ifts  were  showered 
upon  him,  more  than  he  could  gather.  In  his  se- 
cond character,  Richard  the  'lliira.  he  eonfinrnd  the 
reputation  to  which  he  appeared  to  the  astonished 
town  to  have  le.iped,  as  it  were,  with  one  single  bound. 
Barry  Cornwall's  criticism  on  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  the  crooked-backed  tyrant,  is  so  ranch 
to  the  purpose  that  we  must  give  its  concluding  pas- 
sage : — "  NVe  never  indeed  saw  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent Richard  represented  properly  before  he  assumed 
the  part.  We  la^  lesa  atreaa  than  other  persons  on 
certain  bright  pomts  in  his  acting.  We  )irefer  com- 
mendmg  the  general,  unabated,  unequalled  spirit, 
that  he  threw  into  the  character.  It  was  not  only  hia 
'good  night'  to  h'lti  friends  before  the  battle,  or  hia 
combat  and  death  scene  (which  were  magnificent), 
but  ail  the  Ufe  and  busineaa  of  the  play  were  given  in 
a  way  that  no  other  actor  in  our  recollection  ever  ap- 
proached in  pfiint  of  exceUenee.  We  ha%'e  been  told 
that  some  v.  [  t  i  i  f  i:iemoirs,whoajij)ears  tobave  been 
fonder  of '  dignity'  than  of  nature,  says,  after  witneas- 
ing  the  terrible  death-aoene  in  Richard,  '  I  left  Keen 
acting  Cribb  and  Belcher!'  'I'hc  reader  will  smile  when 
he  bears  that  ilie  tight  and  death  in  Richard,  particu- 
larly where  Kean  used  to  strike  at  his  adversary  after 
having  lo«t  his  sword  'the  action  which  the  writer 
objects  to),  were  actually  copitd  from  the  death  of 
an  officer  who  fell  in  one  of  the  battlea  of  Spain !  So 
much  for  the  criticiam  of  those  who  are  perpetually 
complaining  of 'want  of  dignity,'  These  persons 
woiihl  hide  nature  lai  i  i*"  i  enmne,  and  thrust  a  Lay 
figure  before  us,  and  demand  our  sympathy,  or  bid 
us  fall  dotvn  and  worahip  it." 

For  a  period  of  nineteen  years  did  Kean  pursue  thi  < 
extraordinary  career.  In  the  United  Stated  of  Ame- 
rtn,  where  haalaid  from  October  1820  to  June  1821, 
his  success  was  equal  to  that  in  his  native  cotintry. 
In  France,  in  1818,  he  was  indifferently  received  and 
imfairly  appreciated  ;  though  Talma,  a  complete  mas- 
ter of  his  science,  entertained  the  hi^heat  opinion  of 
Kean'a  i^emua. 

Mr.  Kean  originally  possessed  an  excellent  consti- 
tution, which,  had  it  nut  been  impaired  by  excei^ses, 
would  in  all  probability  have  enabled  him  to  prop  the 
drama  in  its  decadence  f-ir  f  r^nne.     Hut  bisi 

dramatic  career  closed  prcmaim  ciy  ^nu  aucxpeclediy. 
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under  circtunttmcea  as  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  dcanvi  »  they  iven  poinfnUy  affecting  to  aU 
who  witneaied  the  eztrHordmaiy  scene.  In  person 
Mr.  Kean  was  sc.ircel^  of  the  middle  height,  and  was 
■eeoNUDgly  deficient  m  the  dignity  of  deportment  re- 
quisite for  certun  characters,  as  that  of  tne  oobk  Ro- 
man, Corinlanus.  His  features,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently regular  to  be  termed  handsome,  were  capable 
of  almost  illimitable  expression ;  hit  eyes,  as  it  were, 
played  with  the  passions  in  the  very  spirit  of  mastery; 
his  voice  in  the  undertones,"  boomed  with  melancholy 
music,"  and  in  sudden  transitions  abounded  with  fine 
meteor-Uke  effect ;  and  although,  as  we  liave  said,  he 
was  not  of  dignifisd  staCare»  lis  waUisd  As  stage 
with  ease  and  sel^posssswon,  attunaUe  only  by  true 
genius. 

Sir  Robert  Sinclair  thus  details  the  honourable  rs- 

rcption  he  met  witli  at  the  northern  metropolis  of  our 
island: — "  .Mr.  Kean  performed  the  character  of  Mac- 
beth on  the  l  Alinburgn  staee,  in  October  1819,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  acting  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  Several  of  ay  friende  being  of  the 
same  opinion,  we  resolved  to  present  him  with  a 
s^'ord,  aa  a  proof  of  the  high  idea  we  entertain  of  his 
theatrical  abilities.  The  intention  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Kean  in  the  following  letter: —  ^ 

**  Sib,— Some  of  your  friends  in  this  city  became 
extremely  desirous  of  presenting  you  with  a  mark  of 
the  high  eatinwtion  which  they  entertain  for  your 
talents  as  an  actor,  mam  especiaHy  having  witnessed 
the  very  superior  manner  in  which  you  performed  the 
character  of  Macbeth.  After  considering  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  at  last  resolved  to  present  you  wiA  a 
sword  of  state,  to  be  worn  when  you  appear  upon 
the  stage  in  that  tragedy,  as  the  crowned  king  of 
So>tland.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  the 
sword,  which  is  preparea  by  some  of  our  ablest  ar- 
tists, for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  you. 
It  is  of  the  true  Highland  make,  and  ornamented 
with  some  of  the  most  valuable  precious  stones  that 
Seodand  prodtices.  Macbeth  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  effort  of  dramatic  genius  the  world  has  yet 
produced  ;  and  none  has  hitherto  attempted  to  repre- 
sent the  Scottish  tyrant  who  has  done,  or  could  possi- 
bly do,  more  justice  to  that  character  than  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  have  now  the  honour  of  addressing 
myself." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Kean's  characteristic  answer ; 

"  Sin, — have  the  honour  to  adcnowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  annnnncing  the  transmission  of  a 
valuahle  sword,  which  you  teach  me  to  receive  as  a 
token  of  the  flattering  estimation  in  whidi  ny  pro- 
fessional exertions  in  the  northern  capital  are  held 
by  yourself  and  a  portion  of  that  public  to  whose  fos- 
tering indulgence  I  am  already  hound  in  lasting  gra- 
^tude.  To  those  imknown  patrons  in  whose  name 
you  have  been  pleased  in  such  gratifying  terms  to 
address  me,  I  beg  you  will  convey  the  asHiirancc  that 
their  kindness  has  not  heen  lavished  where  it  is  not 
duly  appreciated  and  dee|)ly  felt.  I  am  happy  in  the 
conviction  that  I  shall  only  do  justice  to  tlivir  inten- 
tions" in  receiving  this  sword,  as  at  once  a  record  of 
national  liberality  and  .Scottish  patronage  of  the  stage. 

*<  May  I  not  recognise  tiiis  aa  their  object  in  their 
selection  of  tbs  distuifuished  pen  which  Kas  honoured 
me  i.hc  communication,  as  well  as  the  costume 
of  the  pretient  itself,  which  you  are  pleased  to  inform 
me  is  strieUy  natioM,  both  in  its  raamcter  and  or- 


GBORGB. 

"  Permit  roe  to  add.  Sir,  that  my  own  feelings  could 
know  no  higher  gratification  than  to  be  instructed  in 
the  bebef  that  I  may  have  been  the  fortunate  instru- 
ment of  increasing  the  nun  l  '  r  of  the  patrons  of  our 
art ;  the  diOiculties  of  which  may,  in  some  meaaurt^ 
be  appreciated  by  tbs  rarity  and  instability  of  suc- 
cess, and  in  which  we  but  too  sensihly  feel  liou  ne- 
cessary is  public  protection  to  encourage  and  sustain 
us.  sven  in  our  least  chequered  and  unclouded  4 
I  ha\'e  the  honour  to  he,  Sir,  with  giatciul  TO 
your  very  obliged  servant. 


Mr.  Keen  disd  at 


in  1833,  and  his  end 


forms  a  strong  moral  lesson  to  those  who  step  from 
comparative  indigence  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  po- 
pular fame  and  temporary  pr  -p.nty.  From  the  date 
of  bis  first  appearance  at  Drury  ijuie,  till  life  was 
about  to  closs  upon  him,  be  was  never  mentslly  sober. 
From  that  moment  he  became  the  dupe  of  every  low 
companion  and  sensual  passion,  and  in  a  social  point 
of  view  his  very  snecsss  destroyed  his  fitnsaa  ibr 

society. 

KEATE,  GEORGE,  an  agreeable  English  writer 
who  was  l)om  in  1730,  and  received  his  education 
from  the  B«v.  Mr.  Woodson,  wlio  resided  at  iOngs- 
ton.  Hetben  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  stayed  sotne 
time.  After  fini$>hing  the  tour  of  Etuope  he  settled 
as  a  student  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  sometimes  at.- 
tended  Westminstsr  Hall,  though  he  did  not  meet 
with  rnrourageraent  enough  to  mduce  him  to  perse- 
vere in  Ins  profession.  His  first  performance  was 
"  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome."  It  was  published  in 


1760,  and  was  raosivsdwith  msritcd  apnlauss. 
after  he  printed  *' A  Short  Account  or  the  Ancient 

History,  Present  Government,  nr,  !  I,;jw8  of  the  Re- 
public of  Geneva."  This  work  be  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Volture.  In  1763  he  produced  "The  Alpe," 
a  poem  which,  for  truth  of  aescription,  elegance  of 
versification,  and  vigour  of  imagination,  surpasses 
all  his  other  poetical  produciionB.  In  1769  ho 
married  Miss  Hudson,  of  Wanlip,  Leicestershire. 
Some  months  before  which  he  had  published  "  Fer- 
ney,  an  Epistle  to  Mons.  de  Voltaire,"  in  whic  li  I  c 
introducea  an  eulogium  on  Shakspeare,  which  pro- 
cured him.  soon  sfkw;  dM  eomiinmsnt,  from  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  of  Stratford,  of  a  standish, 
mounted  with  silver,  made  out  of  the  mulberry-tree 
planted  by  that  illustrious  bsid.  In  1781  he  collected 
nis  poetical  works  in  two  volumes,  and  dedicated 
them  to  Dr.  lieherden.  lie  had  intended  to  com- 
po^ie  a  poem  of  some  length  on  the  tuhject  of  the 
emancipation  of  Switzerland  from  the  oppression  o( 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  bad  even  eettied  ^  plan 
of  his  work,  when  he  acquainted  M.  Voltaire  with 
bis  iuienlion,  who  advised  him  rather  to  employ  his 
time  on  subjects  more  bkely  to  interest  tas  public 
att*>nt!on  "  For,"  said  he,  "should  you  devote  your 
sell  to  liie  completion  of  your  present  design,  the 
Swiss  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  without  being 
able  to  read  you,  and  the  rest  ol  the  world  would 
care  little  about  the  matter.'*  Whatever  justice  there 
was  in  tills  remark*  Mr.  Keatc  relip.r,\;i:-iii'(l  lui^plan, 
and  never  re&imoed  it  afterwards.  \  few  years  after 
he  became  en^ged  in  a  long  and  vexatious  lawsuit, 
at  the  ooBdnsHm  of  whidbM  showed  that  his  good 
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hmnonr  hmA  not  foraak«n  Um,  u  he  gave  to  the 

public  the  princijial  circumstances  of  the  case  in  a 
work  entitled  "The  Distressed  I'oet,  a  Serio-comic 
Poem."  In  the  next  year,  17S8,  the  last  of  hi*  pro- 
ductions appeared,  and  the  composition  was  very 
honourable  to  Lis  talents  and  his  liberality,  in  1762 
tiie  Antelope  packet  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Pelew 
bluida,  wbare  the  comminder,  Ceptein  Wilson,  and 
Mv  crew  fired  amne  time  before  they  could  get  off. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  extraordinary  de- 
liverance having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Keate, 
he  offered  to  draw  up  the  narrative  of  them  for  the 
advantage  of  his  friend  Captain  Wilson.  TTiie  he 
executed  in  "An  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands, 
■itnated  in  the  western  part  of  the  Bwific  Ocean; 
composed  from  the  journals  and  commmiications  of 
Captain  Henry  Wilson  and  some  of  his  officers, 
who  iu  August  17^3  were  there  shipwrecked,  in  the 
Antelope,  a  packet  belonging  to  the  honourable  East 
India  Company."  Thi«  work  was  written  witii  great 
elegance,  and  if  embellished  with  facts  better  calcu- 
hud  to  have  found  a  place  in  a  novel  than  a  genuine 
aarnitive,  most  be  aecribed  to  ^emie-iofomation  of 
those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene,  and  must  first 
have  deceived  before  they  obtained  credit.  Mr.  Keate 
died  rather  suddenly  on  the  27th  of  June,  1797. 

KEATING.  GEOFFREY,  a  clever  Irish  historian, 
who  was  bom  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
Hw  province  of  Miinstcr.    He  was  educated  with  a 
▼iev  to  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  having  re- 
ceived  at  a  foreign  university  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  and 
became  a  celebrate<l  preacher.   Being  well  versed  in 
the  ancient  Irish  language,  he  collected  the  remains 
of  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  the  island,  and 
formed  them  into  a  regular  narrative.    This  work, 
which  he  finished  about  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Chaiiea  I.,  commences  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
goet  OB  to  tiieterenteenth  year  of  King  Henry  II., 
(riving  an  account  of  the  lives  and  reigns  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  kings  of  the  Milesian  race, 
raplete  with  fictitions  personages  and  fidrahme  nana- 
tives,  which  however,  it  has  been  said,  he  gives  as 
such,  and  does  not  impose  them  on  his  readers  as 
true  history.  The  work  remained  in  MS.  in  the 
original  language  till  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Dermot  O'Conner,  and  published  in  London  in 
1723;  but  a  better  edition  appeared  in  1738,  %vitb 
platea  of  the  anna  of  the  principal  Irish  families, 
and  an  appendix  not  in  the  former,  respecting  the 
ancient  names  of  i)]:iceK.    Keating  dira  aboot  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

KBATS,  JOHN.— This  talented  EnffUsh  poet 
was  bom  on  the  29th  of  October,  1796,  at  his  grand- 
father's residence  in  Moorfields,  London.  He  was 
•dneitted  at  Enfield,  and  Hubscquently  appreiltieed  to 
a  aurgeon,  but  his  inclination  for  poetry  was  so 
powerful  that  he  abandoned  his  proieasion  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  was  no 
doubt  influenced  by  an  introduction  to  Lei^h  Uimt, 
lAo  was  Mruek  wiui  admiration  at  the  apeomena  of 
premature  genius  laid  before  him.  Mr.  Keats's  first 
voliune  of  poems  was  published  in  1817,  when  he 
was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  It  was  flbOowed  in 
181 R  by  hie  "  Knaymion,"  a  poetic  romance;  and  as 
this  is  his  principal  work  it  will  require  some  Ultle 
notice,  as  it  is  the  one  on  which,  his  fame  is  princi- 
pally founded.  It  was  publiahed  in  181&  and  it 
caftainly  displays  great  genhn  blaoded  wHm  an  al- 
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moit  e<|nal  amonnt  of  eztnnragance.  Hie  modeb 

u\wn  which  he  formed  it  are  evirlently  those  of  the 
"  Sad  Shepherd"  of  Ben  JohuDon,  and  the  "  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess"  of  Fletcher.  The  subjoined  dioni 
hymn  is  found  at  the  opening  of  the  poem,  and  it 
strikingly  characteristic  both  of  iiis  beauties  and 


"O^Mm,  whote  mighty  palace  roof  doth 
Bad  I 

or  unaem  Aavcnin  heavy  peace fulurta; 


V  Muni,  wuusc  luigiity 

Fron  Janed  tnioks.  aad  oTerthkdowdh 
miu  WDiipm, 


Et« 


tloonM.  the  birth,  lifF.  deadl 


^'ho  loT'st  to  tee  the  hamailryada  drrts 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeUng  haseU  darken ; 
And  through  whole  aolenin  hour*  dott  sit,  aad  hMtkea 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reed* — 

In  di'soUl*-  place*,  where  dank  mointure  lirs'edi 

The  lui'V  hfmliKk  to  atran^e  overgrowth.  

"  O  thou,  fur  wboae  aoulnooihini;  ijuiet.  lurtlea 
Paaaion  their  voice*  cooiugly  'iihmi;;  inyrttn. 
What  time  thoa  wandercal  at  eventide 
Through  aunajr  BHNulewf,  Hut  outakirt  tfw  sMa 
or  thine  enmoMfld  itilns:  O  thou,  to  wbea 
Broad-leaved  fis-treei  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage  ;  yellow-girted  bee* 
Their  golden  honeycomtM  -,  our  village  leas 
Their  Uirest  bloMcimM  Ix-aiis  and  poppied  eonit 
The  chuckling  linnet  it»  live  youni;  unborn. 
To  ting  for  thee;  low  cre<-piui;  str»wberrie« 
Their  summer  coolnesui  i>vui  up  butterdie* 
Tbeir  tnrckled  wings :  yea.  the  fresh  I 
All  Its  eoaplvllOM— be  quickly  DMr. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  moimtalii  | 
O  fonpster  divine ! 

"  Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  fliss 
For  Mrilling  servici' ;  wln'thfr  Iu  surcrise 
The  srju.ntted  hare  wtiilf  in  hi^lf-^le^•pln;;  lit; 
Or  upward  raii^i-d  iTPiijurf «  Ilit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw  ; 
Or  by  aifslarieiw  MiliMBent  draw 
Bvwlldcfsd  tlieplMlds  loUieir  path  again; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  fcothy  i 
And  gather  up  all  fancifulest  sheik 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiad*'  rcH*. 
A\}<1,  bcins  linM.  ii,  Uugh  at  their  oul-pfcping J 
Or  to  delight  ihic  with  fantastii-  Imy.iv^, 
The  while  they  peU  fn>  h  uthcr  on  tni"  rrnwn 
With  silvery  oak  appU's,  and  tir  cones  brown — 


anil  the  e«hoet  that  abotit 
■rus,  O satyr  kiag < " 


The  accompanying  linea,  forming  part  of  an  ode 
to  the  nightingalei,  an  of  •  very  difennt  chuacter, 
■ad  eimbil  the  poet  b  a  ntm  hfht: — 

0  for  a  lieaker  full  of  thi-  »  arm  Soslll, 
Full  of  tiif  true,  ttic  biushrnl  llippocrme. 
With  bfadHii  bubbles  winking  at  the* 
And  purpled-stained  mouth  ; 
UmI  I  atlfh»4riak.  «iA       MwwwM  nasMNi. 

And  wHB  than  Ms  away  lata     femt  dba  t 
Fade  far  away,  dlasolve.  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  tiever  known. 
The  wfariiu'**,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

HiTi',  whcri'  nif'ti  sit  and  ht-ar  each  other /froan  ; 
Where  palsy  »hakf»  a  ft-w,  »«d.  last  ifrey  hairs. 
Where  youth  (;rows  jjale,  ami  upei  Ircthin,  I 
Where  but  to  ttiiiik  is  to  bi-  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  di'»i>:iirx. 
The  voice  I  hc«r  this  patiint;  ni;;).t  w  ss  heard 

In  ancient  day*  by  eiuperor  and  clown  ; 
I'erhapn  the  telf-utnie  song  that  found  a  path 
Xbroui;b  th<>  «sd  heart  of  Kuth.  w  hen  sick  irOB  hnBtft 
She  t>to<id  in  tears  ainiil  the  alien  com; 
Till"  «iuin-  ilml  nft-time*  hath 
CharmM  ni.i;  m     iH.  nicnt*.  opening  on  thai 
Of  perilous  51  as.  in  (ai-ry  Ui>d»  forlorn.  " 


Thia  work  was  followed  by  hia  last  performanee 
eBtiOed  **  Lamia,  laabeOa,  nd  odier  Foema."  Mr. 

Keats's  talents  were  of  a  nattm;  to  ensure  a  favour- 
able notice  under  anv  circtunstances,  and  would  un- 
questionably have  done  so;  but  the  political  and 
other  opinions  to  which  his  attention  had  early  been 
directed,  and  which  he  freely  expressed,  soon  Ijrought 
on  him  a  host  of  critics,  some  of  whom  were  but  too 
happy  to  mark  their  political  hoatihty  nnder  the 
guise  of  public  aeal,  ttd  an  attadc  firom  a  review* 
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the  contluctors  of  whii  li  were  acluainl  by  llii-s  motive, 
completed  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend. Hie  constitnttoo,  natanlly  weak,  gave  way, 
and  after  lingering  for  some  montliR  in  Knglaiid'lie 
prevailed  on  to  try  the  air  of  Italy,  where  he 
arrived  in  November  1820,  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
Deceml)er  followitifr  he  breathed  his  last  in  the 
arms  of  his  old  and  tried  friend,  Mr.  Severn,  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  for  his  arlistical  laltnts.  So  ir- 
represiible  were  the  poetical  tendencies  of  this  ^  oung 
poet,  that  a  Utde  before  he  died,  when  speaking  of 
the  grave  he  wag  about  to  occupy,  he  said  that  *'he 
already  felt  the  daisies  growing  over  him.*' 

KEENE.  EDMUND.— Th»  learned  ecclesiastic 
was  born  at  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  1713. 
He  received  ihe  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
Charter  House  school,  and  was  afterwartls  removed 
to  CaiiM  ooll«ge.  Cambridge.  In  1740  be  received 
from  Sir  Rohert  Walpole  the  valoable  benefice  of 
Stanhope,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  in  1752  he 
was  rallied  to  the  episcopal  bench  as  bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, and  eight  3rean  after  he  was  translated  to  the  ^ce 
of  Ely,  the  revenues  of  whieh  diocese  he  miuh  im- 
proved. This  prelate,  w  hu  was  as  luuch  distinguii>ltt:J 
for  his  unaffected  iiiet7  aa  for  hiamonificence,  died 
in  1781. 

KBILL.  JOHN,  a  celebrated  mathenmtidan  and 

cxpenniLntal  pliilosopher,  who  wa.s  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1671.  He  was  educated  in  that  university, 
wbnv  he  publidied  aworlt  which  excited  considerable 
interest.  It  was  entitled  **  An  Examination  of  Bur- 
net's'ITicory  of  the  Earth."  In  1701  he  pubiibhtd 
*•  Lectures  on  the  New  Philosophy,"  and  continued 
to  exercise  his  pen  on  scientific  subjects  till  the  Uine 
vf  hiH  death,  which  occurred  September  1,  1721. 

KEILL,  JOHN  DR.,  brother  to  the  ahove,  was 
born  in  1673  and  died  in  1719.  He  was  well  known 
aa  a  phyatcian,  and  pubUdied  several  works  con- 
nected with  his  profession. 

KEISER,  KEINHARD.— This  weU-known  mu- 
aieal  composer  waa  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1673,  and  waa 
Kent  nt  a  very  early  age  to  the  university  of  his  na- 
tiv  c  city,  where  he  much  distinguished  himself  in  his 
general  studies,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  greatly 
improved  in  the  icience  of  muiic  by  a  doae  attention 
to  the  beet  prodactioni  of  Italy,  ilia  firet  attcm()t 
at  Cll::l]ill^-l^,ljn  was  the  pastorr.l  of  "  Ismtne,"  which 
he  wrote  iur  llie  court  at  WulfeubiUtel  just  after  he 
quitted  the  university;  it  was  received  with  the 
greatest  api)rohatioti  His  second  opera,  "Basilius," 
proved  luU  less  bucccsslui.  Shortly  after  this  he 
^'ent  to  Hamburgh,  where  the  opera  was  in  great 
perfection,  the  celebrated  Haase  being  a  tenor  singer 
on  that  itage  at  the  time.  Here  he  re-produced  hia 
*'  Basilius"  and  *'  Isinene,"  both  of  which  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  He  also  brou(;ht  out  the 
opera  of  "Janus,"  which  was  ctfualiy  successful, 
(.lifted  Willi  fir, it-rate  talents.  Kci'srrnnw  f<,u]iil  imu- 
self  obh^ed  tu  oppose  their  whule  I'otce  to  iiii>fijr- 
tlines  which  threatened  him.  He  had  become  di- 
rector of  the  Opera  House  at  Hamburgh,  and  tbe 
speculation  was  just  on  the  point  of  faihn^  when  he 
huved  tlie  concern  from  ruin  by  v.iilinf^  ;.uil  hiin^f- 
log  out  no  less  than  eiaht  operas  lu  one  ^car.  Every 
one  of  them  succeeded,  and  their  receipts  ideaaed 
llie  theatrf  from  all  pccuniarj'  diflicullies. 

Soon  after  Keiser  ntarried  u  x^oinan  of  property,  and 
cmnmenced,  in  conjunction  with  the  learned  Maihe- 
avii,  firing  public  concerts  at  Copenhsgeo,  where  be 
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was  honoured  with  the  nnminalion  of  chapel-master 
to  the  king.  On  his  return  to  Ilambur]^b  be 
brought  out  "  Cire^,"  the  last  and  most  beauttful  of 
hi.s  operas.  This  was  first  perforin r  '  in  1734,  and 
waui  the  uue  hundred  and  eighteeniii  which  this  in- 
defatigable artist  had  produced.  Keiser  is  considered 
the  father  of  German  melody.  Exclusive  of  his 
dramatic  works,  he  composed  divertimenti,  serenate, 
and  cantatas.  Fancy  and  originahty  were  the  cha- 
racteristics of  all  bis  productions,  as  they  have  since 
been  in  moat  of  the  compositions  of  the  immortal 
Haydn.  In  fact,  the  vigour  of  afertile  imagination, 
corrected  by  study  and  experience,  is  discernible  in 
all  the  effusions  cf  the  iiMxhaiistlUe  Kaiaer.  Be 
died  in  1735. 

KEITH,  JAMES,  an  eminent  military  commander, 
who  was  horn  in  KiifO.  He  was  educated  in  the  col- 
lege at  Aberdeen,  and  commenced  service  in  171S. 
He  afterwards  entered  into  the  Russian  service, which 
lie  a^jain  ch.anged  for  that  of  Prussia,  and  uUimaicly 
became  fieid-marshal.  He  was  kiHed  at  llohkcrchen 
in  1758. 

Kl  rril.  TllO.MAS,  a  good  j  ractical  malhcinati- 
cian,  who  was  horn  in  I7."j'.t.  After  laboriously  em- 
ploying buiiseh'  for  scN  cral  years  as  an  accountant, 
lie  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  British  Musenia* 
which  he  neld  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1824.  He 
Is  Iji  st  known  by  liis  "'I'n  atlsc  on  the  I'se  of  (ilohes." 
but  his  best  work  is  entitled  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Plane  and  Spherical  IVi- 
j^onometry." 

KLLLKKMAN,  DUKE  OF  VALMY.— This 
brave  I'rench  officer  was  bom  at  Strasbourg  in  1735, 
and  entered  tbe  Condans  legion  as  a  huaaar  in  17  iti, 
and  served  in  it  the  first  campaigns  of  the  seven 
^■ears'  war.  He  went  through  all  the  degrees  i>f  ser- 
vice, up  to  tbe  rank  of  marshal  de  camp,  and  at  tbe 
breddnr  out  of  the  revolution  he  eo  distinguished 
hirn'^clf  by  patriotism  and  judgment  that  the  citizens 
of  Landau,  in  tbe  garrison  of  \\  hich  he  was  stationed, 
presented  him  with  aci\ic  crown.  At  the  commence* 
incnt  of  the  war  he  received  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Moselle,  formed  a  junction  in  September 
with  the  main  army  under  Dumouriez,  and  sustained, 
on  the  2Utb  of  September,  17^*  tbe  celebrated  attacic 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  cannonade  <rf^Val- 
m\ ,  as  it  i-s  called,  caused  the  allies  to  retreat,  and 
perhaps  decided,  not  merely  the  whole  campaign, 
but  albo  the  fate  of  Europe  and  the  supremacy  of 
France,  till  181 15.  In  the  lulKiwirii.' wars  of  France, 
Keikiiiiati  uctucd  vurjous ;4ciic:u.l  tuiiimands.  Na- 
poleon loaded  him  with  honours,  and  ^  a  e  him  Jo. 
nannisberg.  After  tbe  restoration  of  the  Bourfn  ity 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  tbe  chamber  of  pt  t  r  > , 
where  he  e^jioused  the  liberal  sule.  lit  died  Sep- 
tember 12,  1»20,  ei|{hty-live  years  of  age.  In  hw 
last  will  he  had  orilered  that  his  heart  should  be 
buried  on  the  field  of  Valmy. 

IvELLGKEN,  HENRY,  a  Swedish  (»oti  and 
ranf,  was  born  in  1751,  nt  Sclioneii,  und  ^tudled  at 
tbe  imiveraitj  of  Abo.  Gusuvus  HI.  }irotected  faint 
against  the  assaults  of  enry  in  Stockholm,  and  placed 
liiin  bevfjud  tbe  reaeli  of  want  He  was  one  of  the 
hrst  members  of  the  academy  of  sciences  ettUblikhed 
by  the  same  monarch  at  Stockholm.  Kellgren's  aa- 
Kiiluotis  study  w.'.s  too  iruich  for  his  weak  frame.  He 
Uitni  Hi  lUe  ^wcdtetli  capitid  in  17l'.>.  On  his  tomb- 
Htotie  are  the  words  Poetee,  pkilosopko,  eivi,  oaitco 
lu^aites  amici.   He  i*  conaidvred  as  a  poet  of  a  very 
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rich  imagination.  His  comjilcte  work*;  appeared  af- 
ter his  death  at  Stockholm.  As  editor  ul  itic  literary 
part  of  the  "  Stockholm  Journal,"  he  )al)oured  much 
to  improve  the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  and  hie  cri- 
ticiflms  made  him  many  enemiet. 

KKMiY,  HUCilI,  a  dramatic  writer,  who  wrisltorn 
in  1739  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  KiUarney.  His 
fitter  apprenticed  him  to  a  ttay-makar  in  Dnblin, 
which  emploj'mcnt  did  not  suit  his  inclination  ITuw- 
ever,  he  served  his  time  and  then  came  to  London, 
and  alter  anireringinanyprifatione  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  writer. 

In  17C2  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Lady's  Mu- 
seum," the  "  Court  Ma^^azine,"  and  other  periodical 
publieationsy  in  which  he  wrote  SO  many  original  es- 
says  and  pieces  of  poetry  that  his  fame  was  qnickly 
spread,  and  he  now  found  him'<elf  fully  emplriyil  in 
various  branches  of  periodical  literature,  in  the  pro- 
aeention  of  which  be  exerted  himself  with  the  most 
unwearied  industry. 

About  this  time  he  began  lo  write  many  political 
pamphlets,  and  among  the  re>t  "  A  X  iniiu- iiion  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  Administration,"  which  Lord  Chester- 
field makes  honourable  mention  of  in  the  second 
volume  of  bis  letters.     In  1707  "The  IVibljler" 
appeared  in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  bad  at  first 
ween  inserted  in  "Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle**  in 
single  papers  ;  as  did  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalene," 
under  the  title  of  "  l..ouisa  Mddmay."    About  this 
time  also,  perceiving  that  Churchill's  reputation  had 
been  much  raised  by  bis  criticism  of  the  stage  in  the 
**  Rosciad,"  Mr.  Kelly  produced  his  *' Thespis,"  by 
much  the  most  spirited  of  his  poetic  oompotitions, 
in  which  he  dealt  about  his  satire  and  panwyric  with 
great  freedom  and  acuteness.    It  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar that  while  Mr.  Killy  was  making  tliis  severe  at- 
tack upon  the  merits  of  the  leading  performers  at 
our  theatres,  which  had  so  (rreat  an  effect  upon  the 
fediqgs  of  Mrs.  Barrv  and  Mrs.  Clive,  that  tbi  yboth 
for  tome  time  refused  to  )>erfonn  in  any  of  his  pieces, 
he  was  actually  writing  for  the  stage,  for  in  17M 
his  comedy  of  '*  False  Delicacy"  made  its  appearance, 
and  was  received  with  such  universal  applause  as  at 
once  e»tnblished  his  reputation  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
and  procured  him  a  oietinguiihed  rank  among  the 
wita  of  the  af^e.  The  success     this  play  induced 
Mr.  Kelly  to  continue  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  he 
soon  produced  another  corned v,  entitled  "A  Word  to 
the  Wiee,"  which,  on  a  report  tnen  current  that  he  was 
employed  to  write  in  defence  of  the  measures  of  the 
administration,  met  with  a  very  illiberal  reception ;  for, 
by  a  party  wlio  had  pnvloutly  determined  on  its 
fate,  after  an  uncommon  uproar,  it  was  most  unde- 
servedly driven  from  the  theatre. 

In  1774,  under  the  patnuinge  of  Mr.  Addington, 
who  Icindly  helped  to  conceal  the  name  of  the  real 
antbor  by  lendnif^  his  own  to  that  performance,  he 
produced  his  "  School  for  Wives."  Hy  this  ma- 
noeuvre he  completely  deceived  the  critics,  who  bad 
not  yet  forgot  their  resentment;  for  the  ))lay  was 

{»repared  for  the  stage,  and  rejiresented,  without  the 
east  discovery  of  his  relation  to  it,  though  they  pre- 
tended to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Kelly's  style  and  manner  of  writmg.  However,  af- 
ter  the  character  of  the  play  was  fully  established, 
and  any  farther  concealment  became  unnecessary, 
Mr.  Addington,  in  a  public  advertisement*  resigned 
hi*  borrowed  piumei»  and  the  red  author  wm  in. 
vested  widi  that  share  of  reputation  to  which  he 
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was  entitled.  Hut  whilst  Kelly  was  employed  in 
these  dramatic  pursuits  he  was  too  wise  to  depend 
solely  on  their  precarious  success  for  the  sujiport  of 
bis  family.  He  had  therefore,  some  years  before 
this  period,  resolved  to  study  the  law,  had  heeooie  a 
fnember  of  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  as  early  as  1774. 

Mr.  Kelly's  next  prodnelton  was  the  force  of  a 
"  Romance  of  an  Hour,"  which  made  its  appearance 
about  this  time.  This  performance,  tboui(b  borrowed 
from  Marmontel,  he  so  perfectly  naturalized  that  it 
bears  every  mark  of  an  ori^^inal.  The  conicdy  of 
*'  The  .Man  of  Reason"  followed  this  piece  of  genuine 
huniour,  but  was  attended  with  less  success  than  any 
of  bis  former  productions.  This  was  his  last  literary 
attempt,  for  the  sedentary  Itfo  to  which  his  constant 
labour  subjerrcrl  biui  injured  bis  luiallb  ;  and  early 
in  1777  an  abscess  formed  in  his  side,  which,  after  a 
few  days*  illness,  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

KKLLY,  JOHN,  a  learned  divine  of  the  established 
church,  who  was  born  at  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  "  A  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  .Vncicnt  GcPlic,  or  Language  of  the 
Isle  of  Man."  This  gentleman  had  also  nearly  com- 
]>Ieted  a  "Triglot  Dictionary  of  tbe  Celtic  Tongue," 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  burning  down  of 
the  office  in  which  it  was  printing.  Dr.  Kelly  died 
in  1809- 

KELLY,  MICHAEL— This  gentleman  wa^  tbe 
son  of  a  wine  merchant  residinf  In  DoUin,  and  was 
bom  in  tbe  year  1762.  .^t  a  very  early  period  he 
showed  a  very  marked  talent  for  music,  which  his 
father  encouraged  by  placing  him  under  the  best 
musical  professors  in  Dubhn.  Rauzzini  being  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  gave  him  les- 
sons in  singing,  and  prevailed  on  bis  father  to  send 
bim  to  Naples  for  fiurther  instruction,  where  be  ar- 
rived in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  was  immediately 
patronised  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  British  mi- 
nister at  that  court.  Having  completed  his  musical 
education  under  Signer  Avrile,  his  master  gave  liim 
a  powerful  recommendation  to  Campigli,  the  manager 
of  the  I'ergola  theatre  in  Florence,  and  a  kind  of  agent 
to  every  Italian  opera  in  Europe.  On  his  arrival  at 
liCghom  he  became  acqoaintad  with  Signer  and  Sjg« 
nora  Storaee,  was  introduced  by  them  to  the  Britini 
consul,  and  several  mercantile  men  of  importance, 
and  was  induced  to  give  a  concert,  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  both  applatne  and  pofft. 

Tlie  opera  in  which  Mr.  Kelly  was  to  make  his 
(febuf  at  Florence  was  "II  Franccse  in  Italia," — "The 
I'rendlinan  in  Italy."  The  c\-entful  night  fixed  for 
his  appearance  at  length  arrived.  Mr.  Kelly  was  tbe 
first  British  male  singer  who  had  ever  sung  in  Ualy, 
or  indeed  on  the  continent.  His  reception  was  most 
flattering,  and  he  was  encored  in  two  of  his  songs 
and  a  duet.  While  perfhrmtng  at  Florence  Mr.  Kelly 
received  a  letter  from  >!r  l.indley,  the  father-in-law 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  joint  patentee  with  him  in 
Drury  Lane  theatre,  omring  him  an  engagement  for 
five  years  as  first  singer  ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
writing  hia  answer  of  acceptance  when  he  received 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Lindley,  stating  that  he  mU8t 
reluctantly  decline  entering  into  anysoeh  engage- 
ment, as  he  had  received  a  prohibition  from  Mr.  Kel- 
ly's father,  who  even  threatened  to  take  legal  means 
to  prevent  it«  which  Mr.  Kelly's  bemg  under  age 
ilkranBd  bim  to  do. 

He  aubaeqaently  perfomied  with  great  aacoess  at 
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most  of  the  Italian  Uieatrea,  in  quality  of  first- tenor, 
and  travelled  Ihroogh  Germany  with  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal aingera  in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro  of  Mozart,  with 
which  celebrated  com^Mser  he  contracted  a  close  in- 
timacy tiurin^  his  stay  at  Viennn.  At  this  city  his 
reception  was  most  gratifying.  The  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Maxifniluni,  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Colitgne,  were  present  hi  the  performance, 
and  evinced  liieir  approbation  by  the  applautie  they 
hestowed.  At  that  time  the  court  of  Vienna  was 
perhaps  the  roost  brilliant  in  Europe.  Tlie  theatre, 
which  forms  part  of  the  royal  jidace,  was  crowded 
with  a  hlaze  of  beauty  and  fashion.  All  ranks  of  so- 
ciety were  paaaionatdy  fond  of  mtuic,  and  most  of 
them  perfMtly  tmdervtood  the  letence.  Mr.  Kidly 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  introductions  to  the 
best  society,  his  nalai^  amply  i^upnlied  hi-;  wants  and 
wnhat,  and  the  pubbe  received  him  well  whenever 
he  appearcfl  ow  ihe  stagp.  While  at  ^'ii'1l^a,  Mr. 
Kelly  went  ami  spent  three  days  with  iiaycin  at 
Eisenstadt,  the  palace  of  Prince  Esterhazy ;  and  after- 
ward* was  introduced  to  that  prodigy  (tf  genius,  Mo> 
sart — an  event  which  he  conflidered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  gratifications  of  his  music  il  liT  Mozart 
conferred  on  Mr.  Kelly  what  the  latter  deemed  a  high 
compliment.  Mr.  Kdly  had  composed  a  little  rae- 
In-jy  to  Mctastasio's  canzonetta  "  Grazie  agl'  ingani 
tuon,  '  which  was  a  great  favourite  wherever  he 
aang  it.  It  was  very  siiiipls^  but  it  pleased  Mo- 
art,  and  he  compoaad  aoiii»  very  beautifiil  varia- 
tions to  it. 

Mr.  Kelly,  having  received  a  letter  frciTi  Lis  father 
in  Dublin,  stating  that  bis  mother  was  m  a  declining 
state  (rf*  health,  nd  Oat  it  was  her  eaniett  wish  that 
he  should  return  to  Dublin,  if  only  for  a  few  months, 
asked  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  the  emperor.  His  majesty  graciously  ordered 
nim  to  take  leave  for  twelve  months,  adding,  that  his 
salary  should  be  continued  for  that  period ;  and  giv- 
ing him  permission  to  accept  of  any  engagement  in 
London  that  he  might  consider  advantageous.  Mr. 
Kelly  never  returned  to  the  continent,  but  after  visit- 
ing Ireland  settled  in  London.  Here  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  opera  of  "  Li- 
onel and  Clarissa,"  and  retained  his  situation  as  first 
singer  at  that  theatre,  f^  f  musical  performances  of 
which  he  als>u  directed  till  lnh  final  retirement  from 
the  stage.  Mr.  Kelly's  first  appearance  in  England 
as  a  composer  was  in  February  1797,  when  he  fur- 
niatbed  ne  nusie  for  the  entertainment  edled  a 
"  Friend  in  Need,"  written  by  Prince  Hoare,  which 
met  with  universal  approbation.  He  also  composed 
the  music  for  Monk  Uwiii's  "  Castle  Spectre.*'  For 
the  same  author  Mr.  Kelly,  at  various  subsequent 
periods,  composed  the  mufiic  of  "  Adelmom  the  Out- 
law," "The  WoodOwnon."  "  Venoni."  and  "  Adel- 
gitba."  Having  received  the  commands  of  George 
IV.,  then  prince  of  Wales,  to  compose  a  simple 
ballad  for  liiiii,  Mr.  Kelly  apjjlied  to  his  friend  Lewi.s 
to  write  the  words,  whicn  he  did,  and  the  song  be- 
came very  popular. 

'llie  success  of  the  "Castle  Spectre"  gave  rise  to 
the  drama  of  "  Blue  Beard."  The  programme  of  llie 
French  romance  of  that  name  Mr.  Kdly  bad  brought 
with  him  from  France ;  the  piece  vras  written  by  Mr. 
George  Colman,  and  the  music  was  composed  bv 
Mr.  Kdly. 

The  gnat  sums  of  money  produced  to  the  theatre 
hf  **  Bloo  Ihwd  "  indvenltaa  Dniry  Lme  proprie- 
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tors  to  prevad  on  Mr.  Colman  to  write  a  musical  after- 
piece to  vie  with  it  in  splendour.  This  piece  was  eiu 
titled  "  Feudal  Times,  or  the  Banquet  Gallery."  Mr. 
Kelly  composed  the  whole  of  the  music  for  it,  bat, 
although  performed  for  many  nights,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  successful  as  "  Blue  Beard."  In  May  1 799 
Mr.  Sheridan's  celebrated  play  of  "  Pizairo^  was 
produced,  the  whole  of  the  muuc  in  which  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Kelly. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  retirement  from  Drurjr 
Lane  stage,  ^Ir.  Kelly  had  made  Madame  Catalani 
a  promise  to  accompany  her  for  the  second  time  to 
Dublin,  which  he  did  in  August  issfis.  After  j)er- 
forming  six  nights  at  I>ttbUn,  the^'  performed  six 
nights  at  Coth,  a  few  nights  at  Liinerick,  and  vx 
more  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Kelly  returned  to  Ix)ndon  in 
.September,  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1809,  Drury 
I  jane  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Kelly,  who 
had  been  dining  with  some  friends  in  the  neijfhbour- 
hood,  had  the  poignant  grief  not  only  of  beholding 
the  magnificent  structure  burning  with  merciless 
Ainr,  but  of  knowing  that  all  the  scores  of  the  opersa 
whidi  be  bad  composed  for  the  theatre,  the  labour 
of  many  years,  were  then  consi.mM  In  October 
Mr.  Arnold  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  a  musical 
piece  of  his  own  writing,  entitled  "The  Jubilee." 
Mr.  Kelly  composed  the  music,  and  it  ran  a  number 
of  nights.  In  the  season  of  ISl  1  Mr.  Kelly  composed 
the  music  for  a  musical  drama  called  "  Gustavus  Va- 
sa,"  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden ;  another  musical 
drama  called  "The  Peasant  Boy," brought  out  at  the 
Lyceum  ;  a  hallet  of  De8  Hayes's  |iroduction  at  the 
Oi>«ra  House ;  and  an  historical  play  called  **  The 
Royal  Oak,"  performed  at  the  Haymarhet  nt  sum* 
mer  of  that  yenr  >!r  Kelly  passed  at  Wro.vton,  with 
hin  kind  friend  Lord  Guilaford,  and  jomed  in  the 
private  theatricals  which  formed  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  that  hospitable  mansion.  In  autumn  Mr. 
Kelly  proceeded  to  Dublin  to  fulfil  an  engagemeut 
he  had  made  with  the  manager  of  that  theatre.  On 
the  5th  of  September,  1611,  be  made  liis  last  appear^ 
ance  on  any  stage,  on  the  stage  where  he  had  made 
his  first  appearance  when  a  boy  in  1779- 

For  some  years  before  bis  death  the  gout  almost 
deprived  Mr.  Kelly  of  locomotion.  Both  his  parents 
bad  been  sufferers  from  the  same  disorder;  in  him, 
therefore,  it  was  cunsititutional,  and  nut  hiH  age's  pe- 
nance for  his  youth's  excess.  His  general  healtb* 
however,  was  good,  and  his  qorits  were  always  ex- 
cellent **  One  superior  solaoe,"  he  observes  in  hia 
reminiscences,  "  under  ray  worst  vi.sitatinns,  I  have 
indeed  possessed,  which  yet  remains  untold.  With 
some,  perba;>$.  an  avowal  of  it  may  draw  upon  mn 
an  imputation  of  i)riile  or  \'anity  ;  but,  if  I  know  my- 
!»df,  gratitude  is  paramount  with  me  to  either  of  those 
passions ;  and  all  Uberal  spirits,  1  trust,  will  excuse 
the  apparent  boast.  Let  me  therefore  declare,  with- 
out equivoaition  or  disguise,  that  the  chief  and  dearest 
comfort  remaining  to  me  in  this  life,  is  the  proud 
consciousness  that  I  am  honoured  by  the  patronagu 
of  my  beloved  monarch.^  In  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary complaint,  Mr.  Kelly  mffi  rcd  for  somo  time  prior 
to  his  death  from  paralysis,  which  partially  depiived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs;  his  faculties  and  me- 
mory, however,  remained  entire  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Margate  on  the  I5th  of  October,  1826. 
.Shortly  before  his  death  he  jmhlmhed  his  "Reminis- 
cences*" from  which  we  have  already  given  a  short 
extract  It  ia  in  amusbg  work,  in  tuo  volumes. 
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replete  with  anacdotM  of  hit  eontemiMfariM  and 
frieodt. 

KBMBLB,  JOHN  PHILIP.^TInt«xtnonrmBry 

actor  and  accomplished  gentleman  was  born  at  Pres- 
cot  in  I^ancashire  in  1757-  He  received  the  rudi- 
aaenti  of  his  education  at  a  Roman  catholic  seminary 
in  Staffordshire,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
university  of  Uooav.  Having  finished  hi.s  youthful 
Studies,  he  retuniea  to  England  before  he  wa^  twenty, 
and,  entertaining  an  nnconaueiable  predilection  for 
the  stage,  he  made  that  which  may  be  considered 
his  debut  in  Chamberlain's  company  at  Wolvcr- 
hiunptoo,  in  the  character  of  Tbeodoaioc  in  the 
**  Force  of  Love,"  bat  without  nraelt  meeoM.  Hit 
second  appearance  i\  n>  nt  'lie  -^nm^  ]i!acc,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bajazet ;  m  wiucii  lie  produced  a  Stronger 
impression,  and  gave  a  decided  promise  of  those  ta- 
lents which  afterwards  raised  him  to  unrivalled  emi- 
nence. Mr.  Kemble  next  acted  at  Worcester,  and 
afterwards  with  Mr.  Younger,  at  the  theatres  royal 
in  Manchester  and  Liver[)ool.  From  that  time  he 
rapidly  improved  ta  his  urofession,  and  9t  length 
joinetl  Tate  WlUdMon  at  York,  who  wia  delighted 
with  him. 

While  at  Toric,  Mr.  Kemble  tried  a  new  species 

of  entertainment  in  the  theatre  of  that  city,  consist- 
ing of  a  repetition  of  the  roost  beautiful  odes  from 
Maaon,  Gray,  and  Collins,  and  of  the  tales  of  Le 
Fevre  and  Maria,  from  Sterne,  with  other  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse ;  and  in  this  novel  and  hazardous 
undertaking  he  met  with  such  a))])robation  that  the 
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own  taste  or  judgment,  or  rather  grew  out  of  the  pe* 
culiar  properties  of  his  person  and  hia  inteUeetual 
habits.  He  was  of  a  sokonti  and  dsKberate  tempera. 

ment — hi.s  walk  was  always  slow,  and  his  ex;  t^^'-ion 
of  countenance  contemplative — his  utterance  rather 
tardy  for  the  moet  part,  bat  alwavs  finely  articulate^ 
and  in  common  parlance  aeeaiea  to  pnioeed  nthor 
from  organization  than  voiee.'* 

In  1789  we  find  Kemble  appointed  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  theatre.  Before  the  new  manager's  time 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  regular  costume  observed 
in  our  theatres.  The  actors  represented  Macbeth  and 
his  wife,  Belvidera  and  Jaffier,  and  most  other  parts, 
whatever  tiie  age  or  ceontrjr  in  which  the  scene  was 
laid,  in  the  cast-off  court  dresses  of  the  nobility. 
Kemble  used  to  say  that  the  modem  dresses  of  the 
characters  in  dm  well-known  print  of  a  certain  dra- 
matic dagger  scene,  made  them  resemble  the  butler 
and  house-keeper  struggling  for  the  carving-knife. 
Some  few  characters,  by  a  sort  of  preecriptive  thea. 
trical  nght*  alwaya  retained  the  costume  of  their 
tiroes  Fahtaff,  (or  enmplr,  and  Richard  Til. ;  Imt 
8<;rli  I  \ captions  only  rendered  the  general  appearanca 
of  the  actors  more  anomalous.  Jane  Shore  was  oe* 
casionally  acted  with  Richard  in  the  old  Engfish 
cloak,  Lord  llastinrr.-  in  a  full  court  dress  with  his 
white  rod,  like  a  lord  chamberlain  of  the  last  reign, 
and  Jane  Shore  and  AKdabata^  and  hoops,  lliese 
incongruities  were  perhaps  owing  to  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  adopting,  after  the  restoration,  the  French 
regulation,  that  playerH,  being  considered  as  in  the 
country  has  ever  since  been  overrun  by  crowds  of  |  presence  of  their  sovereign,  should  wear  the  dress  <^ 
redters,  who  want  nothing  but  his  talenta  to  he  as  the  court  drawing-room,  wUle  in  certdn  parts  the 


successful  as  their  original.  At  York  John  Kemble 
became  for  the  first  time  acouainted  with  iiis  prince]  v 
Inendand  jjatran,  the  late  duke  of  Northumberlana, 
whose  munificence  makes  such  a  distinguished  figure 
in  hia  history.  The  officer  on  duty,  bHslonging  to  a 
squadron  of  dragoons  lying  in  York  at  the  time,  had 
somewhat  bluntly  refused  to  permit  a  few  of  the 
soldiers  to  attend  the  theatre  on  occasion  of  some 
procession  in  which  their  appearance  was  ili  -ii  i  d. 
Kemble  wrote  to  Lord  Percy,  who  commanded  the 
e^oadnm,  and  his  teqaest  was  instanilf  complied 
with.  The  duke  afterwards  nominally  lent  Kem- 
ble the  sum  of  lO.WOL,  and  converted  the  loan 
into  a  jrift  by  burning  the  obligation  for  repay, 
ment  aner  the  fire  in  Covent  Garden.  About  this 
time,  Mr.  Wilkinson  having  taken  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  Mr.  Kemble  accompanied  him  to  "the  mo- 
dem Athens/'  and  establinied  his  reputation  there 
amonff  men  of  tettere  by  the  eompotttion  and  de- 
livery of  a  Irrtnro  on  sacred  and  profane  oratory,  in 
which  he  proved  himself  an  able  critic  and  an  elo- 
quent declaimer. 

In  1783  Mr.  Kemble  made  hi>  fift  ^pT'iearance  in 
the  metropolis  iti  liie  character  ot  llainiet,  and  Mr. 
Boaden,  woo  his  .vritten  his  memoirs,  says  dul  **Iiis 
person  seemed  to  be  finely  formed,  and  nis  manners 
prhMely;  but  on  his  brow  hung  the  weight  of  some 
mtolerablc  woe.  Apart  from  the  expression  called 
up  by  the  situation  of  Hamlet,  there  strucii  me  to  be 
in  him  a  peeuHar  and  personal  ihness  for  trsgedy. 
What  others  a.«!9umed,»eeroei1  tn  hr  inherent  in  Kem- 
ble. '  Native,  and  to  the  manner  born,'  he  looked 
an  abottne^on  of  the  characteristics  of  tragedy.  The 
first  gretit  ]>nint  of  rrmnrl-  wn^,  fhnt  h]^  Hamlet  was 
decidedh'  origmal.  iic  had  seen  no  great  actor  whom 

heeottld  hive  eopifld.  Hit      waa  fonasd  by  bis 


old  English  custom  was  still  retained,  nhi'  n  ji re- 
served some  attempt  at  dressing  in  character.  Kem- 
ble leftwued  all  tneee  anachronisms,  and  prosecuted 
with  great  earnp-^tness  aplanof  rsforming  the  ward- 
robe of  the  stage,  collecting  with  indefatigable  dili- 
gence from  illuminated  manuscripts,  ancient  pictures, 
and  other  satisfactory  autfatori^s,  whatever  could  be 
gleaned  of  ancient  costume  worthy  of  being  adopted 
on  the  theatre.  Rigid  and  [ledanlic  adherence  to  the 
dresses  of  every  age  was  not  possible  or  to  be  wished 
for.  In  the  nme  wlien  Lnr  ia  aoppoaed  to  have 
lived,  the  British  were  probably  paintca  and  tattooed, 
and,  to  be  perfcctlv  accurate,  I-'dgar  ought  to  have 
stripped  his  shoulders  bare  before  he  assumed  the 
character  of  Poor  Tom.  Hamlet,  too,  should  have 
worn  a  bear  skin  instead  of  his  inky  suit ;  and  what- 
ever Macbeth 's  garb  should  have  been,  of  course  a 
philabeg  could  have  formed  no  part  thneof.  But  as 
the  poet,  carrying  bock  hie  scene  into  remote  days, 
retains  still  to  a  certain  extent  the  manners  and  sen- 
timents <tf  his  own  period,  so  it  is  suificient  for  the 
purpose  of  costume  if  every  thing  be  avoided  which 
rnn  rccal  modern  associations,  ard  as  much  of  the 
antique  be  assumed  as  will  at  once  harmouise  with  the 
purpose  of  the  exhibition,  and  in  sofrr  atip^n  recol- 
lections of  the  days  of  yore  as  to  girs  an  or  of  truth 
to  the  scene. 

During  hia  whole  life  Kemble  was  intent  on  im- 
proving, by  all  means  which  occurred,  the  accuracy 
of  Ae  Aresses  which  he  wore  while  in  character. 
"  Macbeth  "  was  onfi  of  the  first  plays  in  which  the 
better  system  of  costume  was  adopted,  and  he  wore 
the  highland  dress,  as  Macklin  had  done  before  him. 
With  the  subject  of  dre.ss,  the  modes  of  disposing  and 
managing  the  scenes  are  naiurally  connected ;  and 
hen  .  atooKaoibla^Jstloaa'of  the  dignity  of  hia  art. 
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called  in  the  nt^si^otance  of  able  artisU,  and  improved, 
ill  a  most  wonderful  d^ree,  the  appearance  of  the 
6Uge  and  th*  gwflcal  efluct  of  tlw  pieee  in  repnten- 
Ution. 

ProcesaUnM  and  deconitiom  belonir  to  th«  same 

province  as  scenes  luul  tlresses,  and  hIiouU  he  heed- 
fuUy  attended  to,  but  ut  the  mme  time  kept  under, 
that  tbey  may  relieve  the  action  of  the  aeane  instead 
of  shoiddering  asiile  lin-  <liarnatic  interest.  Kemble 
carried  bit)  love  ut  tii»kiulimr  rather  to  the  extreme, 
though  what  he  introduced  was  generally  tasteful  and 
nkndid.  He  lacrifioed  perhaps  hia  own  opinion  to 
the  hnmom-  of  the  audience,  and  to  the  temptinK  fa- 
cilitie.s  which  the  si/.c  of  the  modern  tiieatres  adbrd 
for  what  is  called  spectacle.  "  Macbeth  "  was,  a» 
has  been  hinted,  one  of  the  first  of  the  old  stock 
plavH  whicli  lie  brought  for.vard  in  tliis  sftlendid 
ruaauer.  and  in  many  res|>ectii  it  was  admirubiy  suited 
for  Huch  a  purpose.  The  diatant  approach  of  Mac- ' 
beth's  array,  as  well  an  the  apparition^i  of  the  cavern,  ^ 
were  very  well  managed.  By  causing  the  descend- 
ants of  tlie  murdered  thane  to  puan  Ifeanxl  a  (^cicen 
of  black  crape,  be  dimiaiahed  their  corporeal  appear- 
anee,  and  cmukted  the  noble  liaea  of  CoDiiis : 

*'  Prom  thmce  h<>sun!;  how.  'mni  hin  Imlrl  J««ign« 

B*ft>rp  !hp  8c-f»t  afflict^'l  nnd  at;ha.«l. 

The  »h.l<li>"  \    K;t1l:»  nf  HiUHllin'n  lalf<l  '.t-.n- 

Tbtuujjli  till'  li  irk  cue  in  s.;I('imy  jM^'vaut  pusscd," 

Kemble,  though  Irom  a  natural  turn  tor  magnifi- 
cence he  was  somewhat  too  apt  to  indulge  this  love 
of  ahow,  often  contiired  to  cater  at  the  same  time 
for  Aoae  who  admired  in  preference  the  legitimate 
scenes  of  the  drama.  Henry  VIII.  was  produced 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  proceaaions,  but  who  would 
not  fwrfpvti  any  motive  whieh  coold  contribute  to 
bring  forward  such  complete  personifications  as  Mrs. 
biddons  and  her  brother  presented  in  Cardinal  Wol- 
aev  and  Queen  Catherine  i  The  trial  aeena  and 
dying  aoene  of  the  immortal  actreaa  were  among  the 
most  splendid  displays  of  her  unriralled  excellence, 
and  for  Kemhle's  AN  olscy,  it  was  reality  itself;  you 
saw  the  fuU-blowo  disnity  of  the  ambitious  states-  < 
man  aink  at  once  before  the  refal  frown,  and  you  j 
felt  at  t1:  •  s-irni!  moment  that  he  had  received  the 
death  \\oanti.  lie  areuieil  to  totter  and  i^iow  less 
before  tiie  eyes  of  the  spectator;  yon  saw  that  the 
spear  he  had  leaned  upon  had  jiicrced  his  side.  Un- 
happily, although  they  were  tliua  frequently  cotu- 
bined,  the  ta-ste  for  show  prevailed  over  that  for  the 
legiumate  drama.  A  display  of  splendour  in  the  one 
theatre  provoked  rival  mafntificence  in  ^e  other,  and 
the  example  entailed  mm  [l^  expense  on  both. 

Mr.  Kemble,  in  the  winter  Heaiion  of  1784-5,  was 
aupeneded  in  hia  temporary  character  of  manager 
by  Mr.  King'a  return  to  that  situation,  but  in  1788-9 
the  veteran  finally  retreated  from  the  office,  and 
from  that  time  Kemble  remained  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  until  1796,  when  the  irregularity  with  which 
the  proprietora  managed  their  pecuniary  matters, 
and  their  frequent  interference  lii^  iiUiuiriu', 

induced  him  to  resign  the  situation,  iie  again  re- 
turned to  the  thankless  office  ttt  1800-2,  wiUi  aome 
intention  of  :!jlaining  a  yenire  hold  by  purchasing 
one  fuurtli  part  of  tiie  whole  concern.  This  plan 
failed,  and  in  1802  Kerabie  finallv  retired  from 
I>rury  Lane,  and  made  a  purchase  of  a  fourth  share 
of  the  Covent  Garden  patent.  He  was  now  not  only 
a  manager,  but  a  large  proi>rif  tor,  a  speculation 
which,  producing  some  di^ciilties,  afterwdrds  inter- 
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fered  with  the  quiet  of  his  declining  years.  It  may 
be  fairly  asked  why,  with  no  expensive  habitf*.  with 
profesHional  emoltunents  to  the  amount  of  about 
3(KN)/.  a  jear,and  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
saved,  without  which  he  could  not  have  made  the 
purchase,  this  amiable  and  good-tempered  man  shotild 
have  involved  his  whole  fortune  in  a  property  which 
he  knew  to  be  ao  very  precarious  tiiat  he  himself 
always  talked  of  it  as  a  letter)',  and  fined  himself 
for  lii'e  to  the  duty  of  management,  whieii  he  had  often 
felt  to  he  accompanied  by  intolerable  grievances. 
Hut  John  Kemble  was  a  sworn  votarvto  the  drama, 
and  though  he  certainly  did  bow  the  knee  to  Baal  in 
hecoinin;^  an  enc{)\iraner  of  the  inordinate  raj^e  for 
spectacle,  which  at  once  impoverished  the  concern 
and  debanehed  the  public  taate,  he  Uboored  hard, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  forward  ancient  pieces 
which  he  thougiit  might  be  revived  with  renewed  in- 
tereiit.  lie  had  undoubtedly  the  laudable  wiah  to 
raise  as  high  as  pojisible  the  art  to  which,  as  much 
from  the  excellence  of  his  personal  as  of  his  profes- 
sional character,  he  was  an  honour  Kemble  may 
be  therefore  considered  as  having,  with  his  eyea 
open,  made  a  aacrifice  of  fortune,  of  peace  of  nund, 
and  of  the  bodily  ease  which  frequent  fits  of  the  gout 
rendered  desirable,  ui  order  to  stutain  the  honour  of 
his  art. 

The  discomfort  to  which  he  was  exposed  never 
fretted  his  temper;  and  nut  even  the  gout  itself, 
mistress  of  men's  purposes  and  their  actions  too  in 
most  cases,  could  conouer  hia  atrong  reaoluiion  to 
do  his  dutv  towards  the  public.  He  used  to  take 
the  somewhat  hazardous  medicine  feou  tntdicinatt 
d'Htuson  without  hesitation,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
perfiomn  the  very  day  after  Ua  malady  bad  made  it* 
most  severe  attacks. 

The  next  great  incident  in  Kemble's  history  was 
occasioned  by  a  deplorable  event,  or  rather  one  out 
of  a  course  of  events  of  the  same  nature  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rapidly — we  mean  tbe  sequence  of 
fires  by  which  the  I'untheon,  Opera  House,  Covent 
(Tarden,  and  Drury  Lane  theatrea  were  burnt  doam. 
'Vhe  wonderAd  coincidence  of  time  and  drernnataBce 

in  these  fatal  accidents  made  }»er.sons  imagine  that 
some  uiceiidiary  had,  in  a  tit  of  zeal  of  a  truly  flam- 
ing character,  undertidcen  the  destruction  of  what  h* 
might  consider  as  the  resorts  of  profanity.  But  any 
(tne  who  has  bccti  behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre, 
and  has  seen  how  many  hgbts  are  burning  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  aoanny,  and  other  articles  of  a 
character  pecnUailf  cowbiietlble ;  haa  been  vitnesa, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  explosion  of  guns  and  fire- 
works, scattering  risk  in  every  direction ;  and  has 
observed  how  the  ahifUng  «f  scenes  and  alteration  of 
hgbts  are  p-rMfluaMy  threatening  to  brint:  tl<cm  iritn 
contact,  will  wonder  that  so  few  rather  than  iliai  >o 
many  accidents  of  the  kind  in  reaUty  take  pbce. 
There  is,  also,  to  be  considered,  the  total  want  of 
party  walls,  and  that  ample  room  and  scope  aflforded 
to  the  action  of  tin  fl  in  i  ';  renders  iire  a  more  dan- 
gerous, as  well  as  a  more  probable,  event  in  a  theatre 
than  any  where  eiho—vnlaaa  it  be  aboard  ship.  The 
same  resource  against  this  imminent  peril  exisLs  in 
both  cases;  namely,  tbe  great  number  of  men  who 
are  perpetually  moving  abmit,  both  behind  the  scenes 
and  in  a  vessel.  Numerous  accidents  occur  weekly* 
nay  daily,  in  both  which,  where  there  were  fiewcr 
eyes  to  observe,  and  fewer  ready  hands  to  assist, 
would  jvodtice  the  most  faUd  accidents.   But  the 
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destniction  of  Covent  Crunlen  tliealrc  was  attended 
with  one  consequence  which  we  must  always  regard 
M  dctrimenUl.  m  the  highest  degree,  to  the  theatri- 
Cll  art.  The  house  was  rebuilt  on  a  plan  too  nmjtle 
for  its  legitimate  purpose,  and  far  ti>o  magniticunt 
for  the  profits  which  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  it.  The  proprietors  of  Drury  had  led  the  way 
in  this  great  and  leading  error  when  they  re-con- 
structed that  theatre  and  stageon  which  Garrickand  his 
contemponuneehadexbtbitMltheiractonishiiig  talents. 
An  the  nieer  touches  of  fine  aeting-^he  smile,  how- 
ever  suppreaseil — the  f^Innee  of  pns-ioii  which  escaped 
from  the  actor's  eye  and  indicated  the  internal  emo- 
tion iriiich  be  appeared  desirous  to  suppress — the 
whisper  which  was  heard  distinctly  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  attentive  audience — are  all  lost  or 
wasted  in  the  huge  halls  which  have  since  arisen. 
The  finest  art  of  the  performer — that  of  modulating 
features,  tones,  and  action  to  the  natural  exprension 
of  human  passion,  is  now  lost.  Kxtra\  au:int  gesture 
most  be  used;  excess  of  rant  must  be  cuimnitted 
the  best  actors  in  their  finest  parts ;  and  even  thev 
violence  of  voice  and  jjesilculation  can  hardly  make 
them  mttilligiiblc  to  the  immenist:  circle  in  front. 

The  Drury  lane  pro)Mrietors  having  set  the  exam- 
ple of  increasing  the  extent  of  their  theatre,  those  of 
Covent  Garden  would  not  be  left  behind,  and  theirs 
also  roio  on  a  atilL  more  expanded  and  eatennTt 
•eale. 

It  ie  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Kemble's  chMSical 

taste,  and  the  high  8pn?*e  which  he  entertained  of  the 
dignity  of  his  art,  induced  him  to  give  iiis  assent  too 
raidilf  to  thoae  acheme*  oi  nagnimenee,  which  were 

favoured  by  his  colleagues  as  the  surest  road  to  pro- 
fit. The  former  wm  soon  convinced  of  his  mistake, 
beholding  that  he  had  only  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  further  predominance  of  sound  and  show 
over  the  real  drama.  But  the  others,  who  supposed 
that  in  consideration  of  the  additional  expenaiture 
the  public  would  aubmit  to  a  small  increaae  of  en- 
tranoe.nione7,  were  doomed  to  experience  more  ^rect 
disappointment  and  mortification.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, the  chief  burden  fell  in  the  first  instance  upon 
Kecnble  himadf,  though  not  more  accessory  than  the 
other  proprietors  to  the  original  proposal,  and  not 
at  all  guilty  of  some  imprudent  steps  that  had  been 
taken  in  its  support. 

Mr.  Kemble  remained,  indeed,  for  two  years  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  assist  the  theatre  in  its  state  of 
ilcprcssion ;  and  mighty  were  those  eOorts,  for  it 
was  during  that  space  that  he  brought  back  Julias 
Cmaar  to  the  stage,  and  raised  from  his  aahee  the 
living  Brutus,  f.  i*  in  r-  i  :,  L  >  :nin;^  he  had  done 
his  part,  desirouH  of  some  repose,  and  not  unwilling, 
perhaps,  to  make  the  public  sensible  what  the  thea- 
tre min;ht  sufTer  by  Ins  absence,  he  withdrew  him- 
self Iroiu  lx)ndon  for  nearly  two  years.  lu  the  wime 
vear,  and  just  before  his  departure,  the  stage  lost  its 
onghteat  ornament  b/  the  retirameiit  of  Mia.  Sid- 
dons. 

Mr.  Kemble's  return  to  the  British  capital  and 
e  was  triumphant.  The  pit  rose  to  receive  himj 
the  boxes  poured  hvreM  upon  the  atage.  He 
ascended  to  the  very  height  of  popularity,  nnd  wa.<t 
acknowledged  as,  without  dispute,  the  first  actor  in 
Britain,  probablf  in  the  world,  until  Kean  arose  to 
dispute tne  crown.  The  youth,  activity,  and  cnern-y 
oi  this  new  performer,  the  originality  of  his  manner, 
which  waa  inmtity  a  revival  of  the  achod  of  Gar- 
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rick, — aliove  all,  the  effects  of  novelty,  had  a  yrcat  in- 
fluence on  tbe  public  mind,  although  tlie  opinion  of 
the  more  somid  critics  remained  deddedly  partial  to 
that  performer  who  relied  for  his  sticcess  on  deep 
and  accurate  iitudy  of  the  dramatic  art,  of  the  |x>ct*a 
words,  and  of  the  human  mind,  rather  than  ;-elieu)ent 
nml  forcible  action,  which,  though  it  surpriscn  the 
tlrs-t  or  second  time  it  is  witnessed,  is  apt,  when  re- 
peated, to  have  tbe  resemblance  of  stage- trick.  Per- 
ha])a  Mr.  Kemble'a  reaolutton  to  retire,  even  while 
his  powen  seemed  to  others  in  their  fult  vigour,  was 
hastened  by  the  toil  wliich  he  foresaw  it  must  cost 
him  to  maintain  at  bis  age,  and  with  health  that  was 
fast  breaking,  aeonteat  widi  a  rival  in  all  the  vigoor 
of  youth. 

As  we  art;  now  approaching  the  close  of  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's professional  life,  the  preeent  b  peihuM  the  moat 
fit  opportunity  for  saying  something  of  his  genera! 
qualifications  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Kemble  combined, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  physical  and  mental  re- 
quisites for  the  hwbest  rank  in  bis  profession.  To 
a  noble  form  and  elaaaical  and  expressive  counte- 
nance, he  added  the  advantages  of  a  sound  judgement, 
indefatigable  industry,  and  a  decided  genius  and 
ardent  love  for  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament.  He  pos-;essed,  besirles,  that 
essential  characteristic  of  a  first-rate  tragic  actor,  an 
air  of  intaUectnal  auptfiority,  and  a  peculiarity  of 
manner  and  appearance,  which  imprsMed  the  apee- 
tator,  at  a  glance,  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
not  of  the  race  of  common  men.  His  voice  was  de- 
fective in  the  under-tones  necrasary  for  soliloquy, 
httt  in  dedamation  it  waa  strong  and  efficient,  and 
in  tones  of  melancholy  in  lf  '  ribably  touchinjr.  No 
muxitc  was  ever  heard  wiucn  could  better  revive  the 
tale  of  past  times.  It  was  indeed  one  of  tbe  roost 
exquisite  !)eauties  of  his  performances  that  a  single 
passage  frequently  recalled  to  the  raind  "  a  whole 
history."  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed 
that  tnere  were  oecaaiona,  principally  while  lia  was 
aniPering  §nm  tibe  hogoor  of  fndiapo^tion*  wiwn 
his  enunciatioii  waa  uopkaniigly  daborate  and  pn^ 
longed. 

To  young  and  inexperienced  elides  he  appeared 

to  have  too  much  art  Judging  more  from  feelings 
than  from  prmciplcii,  liiey  regarded  him  as  departing 
from  propriety  in  the  same  degree  in  which  they 
saw  him  depart  from  the  character  of  nature  as  it 
existed  in  their  own  minds.  Comparing  him  with 
their  own  notions,  indeed  in  many  cases  with  their 
own  knowledge  of  tbe  prototype  io  nature  of  tbe 
part  which  he  was  performing,  tbey  ficit  that  the  re- 
presentation and  the  reality  had  very  little  resem- 
blance, and  that  they  had  never  met  with  any  one 
who  walked,  looked*  and  spoke  as  he  did.  But  when 
they  saw  him  n  second,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
time,  they  began  to  understand  the  source  of  their 
error  and  the  character  of  his  excellence.  Tbey 
perceived  that  bis  whole  perfoimance  was  the  reenlt 
of  profound  study, — that  he  departed  intentiooally 
fr  iiii  simple  nature,  l>ecau!=t  In  hid  seen  that  nature, 
artificialiy  corobined,would  produceagreiUer  effect, — 
tibat  bis  playing  therefore  waa  not  to  be  judged  by 
its  resemblance  to  ordinary  nature  and  gcncr^  cha- 
racter, hut  by  itii  conformity  with  what  nature  would 
appear  and  become  under  certain  selected  circum- 
^t-fnces.  They  saw  that  acting,  like  poetry  or  paint- 
ing, ought  not  to  take  its  subject  from  merely  com- 
mon naluref  and  that  an  actor,  fika  a  poet  or  a 
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pjunter,  cmild  never  possess  the  genuine  feelings, « 
spirit,  and  genius  of  \m  art,  unleia  be  formed  him- 
self by  a  beau  ideal  in  his  own  unaginKtuni. 

While  depicting  in  tl ir  most  powerful  manner  pos- 
sible the  fiercest  rage,  the  bitterest  hatred,  or  the 
wiMeat  desperation  of  a  perturbed  spirit, — while  re- 
presenting ia  shorty  the  "  vsry  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion," he  w«s  slwaYi  at «  distance  from  ibit  eoDttnes 
of  cxtrnvagance.  His  acting  was  the  finest  exem- 
plification conceivable  of  the  truth,  that  distortion  of 
visage  and  writhing  of  linh  ars  inefi^iTe  in  pro- 
portion as  they  riTc  outrageous, — that  eterral  starts, 
and  chafingB,  and  restlessness,  are  siguiticanl  only 
of  littleness  and  imbecility, — that  all  such  ingenuities 
are  wTctched  substitutes  for  essential  expression, 
and  are,  to  adopt  the  language  of  La  Rochefoucault, 
** mysteries  of  tne  ijorly  to  conceal  the  defects  of  the  ' 
mind."  To  this  the  manner  of  Kemble  was  directly 
opposed.  In  dl  hts  nitmennts  performances  there 
were  to  be  remarked  no  laboriniis  effort,  no  painful 
tension  of  hia  faculties,  no  search  after  extriniiic  em- 
bellishment or  false  and  conceited  contrast.  Every 
thing  had  its  distinct  meaninfj ;  every  look,  every 
tone,  and  every  gesture,  were  iujprcssive,  not  only  in 
themselves,  but  because  they  all  converged  to  one 
point;  they  were  all  detemuned  by»  and  bad  refer- 
ence to,  one  pervading  idea,  whim  influenced  and 
governed  the  whole. 

But  Mr.  Kemble  bad  now  determined  to  retire 
from  the  stage  uf  whidi  he  had  so  long  been  the  or- 
nament, and  as  soon  as  it  became  generally  known 
that  he  was  to  perform  for  the  kst  time  on  the  night 
of  the  23rd  of  June,  every  box  in  the  house  was 
secured,  and  the  orchestra  was  fitted  up  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  lovers  of  the  drama  who  longed 
to  see  their  great  actor  once  more.  All  the  leading 
members  of  the  profesaion,  and  among  them  M. 
Tshna,  were  present.  Mr.  Kemble  played  Coriolan  us 
with  an  abandonment  of  self-care,  and  a  boundless 
energy,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  should  never  play 
again,  and  that  he  needed  to  husband  Ids  powers  no 
longer.  The  audience  were  borne  along  with  him 
until  they  approached  the  clobu  uf  the  laai  act,  and 
the  ciuiain  rkopped  amidst  shouts  of  "  No  farewell ! 
No  farewell !"  but,  true  to  himself,  the  proud  actor 
came  forward,  evidently  "  oppressed  witu  grief,  op- 
pressed with  care."  He  struggled  long  before  he 
could  obtain  silence, — and  then  be  struggled  long 
before  he  conld  break  it.  At  kngth,  he  stammered 
out  in  honest,  earnest  truth,  *'  I  have  y^nv,-  nppeared 
before  you  fur  the  last  time;  this  night  cioiies  uiy 
prafeaswnal  life."  llie  burst  of  "No!  No!"  was 
tremendous ;  but  Mr.  Kemble  stood  his  ground ; 
coutiuuing  his  farewell  address,  when  the  storm 
abated,  in  the  following  w  ord.s ;  frequently  inter- 
rupted bjr  his  own  feelings,  and  by  tJb»  ardent  and 
sinetionate  ^eert  of  th«  audience : — 

'*  I  am  so  much  agitated  that  I  cannot  e.xpres.s 
with  any  tolerable  propriety  what  I  wish  to  say.  I 
liMrsd,  iadsed,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  take  my 
leave  of  you  with  sufficient  fortitude,— composure,  I 
mean, — and  had  intended  to  withdraw  myself  from 
before  vou  in  silence ;  bat  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
persuadiEd  that  if  it  were  only  from  old  custom, 
some  little  parting  word  would  be  expected  from  me 
on  this  occasion.  I>adios  and  gentlemen,  1  entreat 
you  to  believe,  that,  whatever  abilities  I  have  pos- 
aeaasdf— either  as  an  actor»  is  the  perfonnaace  of 
the  characters  allotted  to  m»fH«  as  a  minagar*  in 
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endeavotmng  at  a  union  of  propriety  and  splendotur 
in  the  representation  of  our  best  plays,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  of  the  divine  Shakspeare, — ^1  entreat 
you  to  beUeve  that  all  my  labours,  all  my  studies, 
whatever  they  have  been,  have  been  made  delightful 
to  me,  by  tne  approbation  with  which  yon  have 
been  pleased  constantly  to  reward  them. 

'*  I  beg  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  great  kindnes.s  you  have  invarnihly 
shown  roe,  from  the  first  night  1  became  a  candidate 
for  public  favour,  down  to  this  painful  moment  of 
my  jnrtintr  v.  ith  vou  ! — I  must  take  my  leave  at 
once. —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  most  respectfully 
bid  you  a  long  and  unwilling  farewell !" 

At  the  moment  of  his  withdrawing,  a  laurel  wreath, 
attached  to  which  was  a  scroll,  containing  an  urgent 
request  that  he  would  not  take  his  final  leave,  but 
consent  to  perform  a  few  nights  every  season,  as  long 
as  his  health  would  peimit,  was  passed  by  a  gends- 
man  in  the  pit  to  M.  Ihlma,  in  the  orche«tra.  frr  the 
purpose  of  being  handed  over  by  htm  to  Mr.  Kemble. 
rhie,  however,  not  being  effected  in  time,  the  ms> 
rtn'ff-r  was  called  for,  and  Mr.  Fa\',Trtt  np^fr^rfd.  He 
took  the  wreath,  declaring  the  pride  he  lelt  m  being 
commissioned  to  present  it,  and  the  aodienee  then 
sadly  and  slowly  left  the  theatre. 

During  his  stay  in  England,  Mr.  Kemble  asRgned 
the  whole  of  his  properi }'  in  ('(  i,  i  nt  Garden  theatre 
over  to  his  brother,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  con- 
tinent, where  be  determined  to  talM  up  h»  abode  aft 
Lausanne.  His  house,  called  Beau'fitr,  ivas,  as  the 
name  denotes,  beautifully  and  romantically  situated. 
Here  his  chief  occupations  were  his  books  and  his 
garden.  In  the  latter  he  took  great  delight.  He  re- 
sorted to  it  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  kept  it 
in  a  state  of  cultivation  tliat  could  not  be  8urpas.«ed. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  classical  taste  of  Mr. 
Kemble  shotdd  induce  him  to  wish  to  iKsit  Italy,  in 
an  unfortunate  n.uinriU  he  resolved  to  gratify  that 
inclination.  Three  months  before  his  decease,  and 
at  a  very  inauspicious  season,  he  went  to  Rome.  In* 
stantly  uecoming  ill,  hiH  pliv^iriRn,  Dr.  Clarke,  per- 
emptorily ordered  him  to  return  to  Lausanne  forth- 
witn.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  travelled  thither; 
and  although  the  renewal  of  his  domestic  comforts 
seemed  to  revive  him,  he  never  really  overcame  the 
influence  of  the  malaria  of  Rome. 

It  was  believed  by  bis  friends,  however, — for  how 
easily  do  we  beKeve  what  we  earnestly  wish ! — that 
he  was  fast  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  visit  to 
Italy.  On  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  February,  Mr. 
Kemble  dined  at  the  house  of  an  acqiuuntance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  observed  to  be  in  extremely 
good  spirits ;  a  few  friends  drank  tea  with  him  on 
the  following  evening,  when  he  played  at  cards  (to 
which  he  was  very  fMurtial}.  and  apveared  in  excel* 
lent  holth.  On  ti)e  Sunday  after  this  day  tit.  Ken* 
l)le  walked  for  tw  o  hours  in  the  sunshine  of  his  gar- 
den, and  no  sign  of  illness  was  remarked.  Ue  arose 
on  Monday  morning  as  well  as  usual,  and  conversed 
with  Mrs.  Kemble  on  indifferent  matters ;  wbcn,  nr- 
cording  to  his  usual  custom,  he  read  a  chapter  in  his 
Bible.  Ue  again  joined  Mrs.  Kemble  in  tne  break* 
fast-room,  and  said  to  her,  "  Don't  be  alarmed,  tof 
dear,  I  have  had  a  slight  attack  of  apofilexy."  Mrs. 
Kemble  was  naturally  very  much  terrified,  and  ns 
sisted  bim  to  his  chair,  and,  when  seated,  be  took  up 
a  number  of  "Galignani'a  Messenger ;"  but  beoooi- 
ing  worn,  hit  Inend  and  phyncian.  Dr.  Sehoi^ 
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pleanm  oi  b«r  coiwoit,  by  obHginf  on«  of  hb 

vourites  to  perform  a  promise  of  marriage  with  a 
youiiff  ladv  of  the  princesi^'ti  train  whom  he  had  te- 
uuced  by  that  contract.  Thi«  seal  in  Ken  ao  oflfendad 
the  prince,  afterwards  King  William,  that  he  very 
warmly  threatened  to  discharge  him  from  the  roy«d 
household;  which  Ken  as  wannly  rcsentinj<,  re- 
qneated  leave  of  the  {mnceaa  to  return  borne,  and 
would  not  eonaent  to  atay  till  entraHed  by  the  prnioo 
in  person.  About  a  year  after  however  ne  returned 
to  England,  and  was  appointed,  in  quality  of  chap- 
lain, to  attend  Lord  Dartmouth  with  the  royal  com- 
mission tn  rl.Tnolish  thr  furti flrritinn-;  of  'f':ingier. 
The  doctor  returned  with  tins  nobleman  April  1684, 
and  was  immediately  advanced  to  be  chaplain  to 
the  king,  by  an  order  from  his  majesty  himself.  Not 
only  the  nature  of  the  post,  but  the  gtadoas  manner 
of  conferring  it,  <  \  i:l:  ntly  gho  '  t  l  tii  it  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  step  to  future  favours  i  and  this  was  so 
w«Il  imderstood  tiiat,  upon  the  removal  of  the  court 
to  pass  thf  «;nnn-nfr  at  Winchester,  the  doctor's  |)re- 
beodal  huuiie  was  (jitchtd  upon  for  the  use  of  the 
celebrated  Nell  (iwyn.  Hut  Ken  was  loo  pioae  to 
countenance  vice  in  his  royal  benefactor,  and  there- 
fore positivelv  refused  atlmittance  to  the  royal  mis- 
tress, which  the  kin^  however  did  not  take  amiss  as 
he  knew  the  sincenM' of  the  man;  and  previous  to 
any  application,  nonmiated  Ida  toon  aner  to  Cho 
hishopric  of  Batli  rui  !  ^^^  ^ls.  A  fevs'  drivR  after  this 
the  king  was  seized  with  the  illness  of  which  be 
(fieil  I  chring  wludi  dio  doctor  thought  it  hit  doty 
to  attend  him  very  constantly,  and  did  hif^  titmoitt  to 
awaken  his  conscience  to  a  sense  of  his  licenUoua 
life.  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  that  he  spoke  on  that 
occasion  "  with  great  devatioa  of  thotight  and  ex- 
pression,  and  Hke  a  nan  ins]Nired.'*  This  piout 
duty  was  the  cause  of  delayinfj  his  admission  to  tho 
temporalities  of  the  see  of  Wells;  so  that  when 
King  Jamea  came  to  die  crown  new  lintranwnt* 
were  prepared  for  tint  purpose. 

When  he  was  settkd  in  his  see,  he  attended 
closely  to  his  episcopal  function.  He  published 
"An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism"  in  1685. 
-This  ecclesiastic,  who  i  For  some  time  he  held  in  appearance  the  same  place 
h)'  his  devotional  tract  j  in  the  favour  of  King  James  as  he  had  in  the  .*^ormer 
entitled  "  Ue  Imitatiome  Christi,"  was  born  in  1380 1  reign,  and  aoma  atteinpls  were  made  to  gain  bun 
at  Kemp,  a  small  village  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne. '  over  to  die  interest  oT  the  calliolic  party  at  eoitft* 
He  made  (;^reat  progress  in  ecclesiastical  learnint;,  hut  these  were  in  vain  ;  for  when  the  declaration  of 
and  in  1 399  entered  the  monastery  of  regular  canons  indulgence  was  strictly  commanded  to  be  read,  by 


aent  for,  who  aitived  in  a  abort  time,  and  found  bim 

in  the  position  already  described,  but  altered,  and 
exhibiting  very  unfavourable  svmptoms.  Ilia  left 
side  had  suffered  a  decided  attack,  and  he  could  with 
difficulty  articulate,  but  seemed  extremely  anxious 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Kemble.  Dr.  Schole, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  old  attached  servant  George, 
helped  him  to  his  bed,  andj  in  the  act  of  conductiog 
him  thither  «  aecood  attack  took  place,  so  eoddenly 
that  his  clothes  were  oblijjed  to  he  cut  asunder  in 
order  that  he  might  the  more  speedily  be  let  blood 
but  nature  was  fist  exhausting,  and  one  attack  suc- 
ceeded another  so  rapidly  that  Mr.  Kemble  never 
spoke  afterwards,  though  he  seemed  perfectly  sen- 
•ible  at  intervals.  Until  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
nonung,  the  26th  of  Fehrnary,  1823,  he  lingered  in 
this  speechless  state,  when  he  expired  without  any 
api)arent  suffering.  Tnus  di  il  this  amiahle  and  in- 
tellectual man,  full  of  yeara  and  honour,  in  a  distant 
hnd. 

KEMP,  JOSEPH,  an  Enf^lisb  musician  of  con- 
siderable talent,  who  was  born  in  1778  at  Exeter,  in 
which  city  he  studied  under  the  edebrated  William 
Jackson.  He  resided  for  many  years  in  London, 
during  which  period  he  delivered  several  courses  of 
lectures  at  the  Russeland  other  institutions,  in  which 
he  explained  liia  "  System  of  Mtisieal  Education,  prov- 
ing the  Sdeneeto  m  one  of  Simpltetty  arising  out  uf 
a  Scale  of  Nature."  Hr  v,  as  also  ifie  author  of  several 
valuable  works  on  the  science  of  music,  with  original 
compositions.  Dr.  Kemp  subsequently  retiumed  to 
bis  nafivr  rirv,  where  he  died  in  1824. 

KKMFELEN,  WOLFGANG.— This  clever  me- 
tihinic  is  principally  distinguished  as  the  maker  of 
an  automaton  chess-plaver,  which  was  exhibited  first 
at  Paris,  and  then  in  London,  when  it  excited  the 
8ur|>ri8e  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  its  per- 
formance. This  very  ingenious  individual  also  con- 
Btnieted  a  epealring  figure,  of  which  he  published  an 
account  in  a  curious  work  entitled  "  La  Mecanisme 
de  la  Parole  suivi  de  la  Description  d'Une  Machine 
Esrlante."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  dra- 
matic worlc;.    He  died  at  Vienna  in  1804. 

KEMl'lS,  THO.NLVb  A 
has  been  rendered  celebratei 


of  Mont  St.  Agnes  near Zwd,  where  his  brother  was 

prior.  Tliomas  k  Kempis  distinguished  himself  in 
this  situation  by  his  eminent  piety,  his  respect  for 
his  superiors,  and  his  charity  towards  his  brethren, 
and  died,  in  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  July  25, 
1471,  aged  ninety-one.  He  left  a  great  number  of 
religious  works,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  tender, 
solid,  and  enlightened  piety,  of  which  a  collection 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  m  1615. 

KEN.  THOMAS.— This  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine was  horu  at  Berkhampstead  in  Hertfordshire, 
in  1637  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edoea- 
tion  at  Winchester  school,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  a  pro- 
bationer-fellow in  1657,  and  took  his  degree  of  i).A. 
in  1674.  Some  years  after  he  became  chaplain  to 
the  pvineees  of  Orange  and  went  over  to  Holland, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  acquired  the 
Mnfidence  of  his  mistress ;  but  in  peiformiog  the 
duties  ^  Ida  offiea  he  bappened  to  inonr  the  die- 


virtue  of  a  dispensing  power  claimed  by  the  king, 
this  ^)i':!inp  was  one  of  the  seven  who  openly  opposed 
the  readmg  of  it>  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Yet,  though  in  this  he  ventured  to  disobey 
his  sovereign  for  the  sake  of  his  religion,  he 
would  not  violate  his  conscience  by  transferring  his 
allegiance  from  him  ^^■hen  the  prince  of  Or  iij^j;^ 
therefore  came  over  and  the  revoltition  took  place, 
the  bishop  retired;  and  as  soon  ae  Kingr  Wflfiam 
was  ^f-atfil  on  thr  throne,  and  the  new  n^th  of  alle- 
iance  was  required,  he,  by  his  refusal,  suffered 
self  to  be  deprived.  After  his  deprivation  he 
resided  at  Longleate,  a  seat  of  l.nrd  Weymouth,  in 
Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  171  i.  His  works  were 
afterwards  published  in  four  volumes  octavo. 

KENNEDY.  JAMES.— This  learned  eceleeiaatic, 
who  was  descended  from  a  noble  Scottish  family, 
was  horn  in  1406,  and  after  some  preparatory  edu- 
cation at  home  was  sent  abroad  to  complete  his 
etndke.  Hwieg  enteied  iato  holy  efdma,  be  waa 
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lajscd  by  James  the  first  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Diin- 
keld  in  1437  ;  shortly  after  whicli  he  went  txi  Flo- 
rence, but  the  schism  which  then  prcmled  in  the 
church  of  Rome  prevented  hie  prornring  the  neces- 
sary powers.  The  juipc,  however,  to  show  his 
esteem  for  him,  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Seone.  In 
1440,  while  he  was  at  Florenoe,  the  see  of  St.  An- 
drew's, lit'comii.j^  varnnt.  was  ronfeiri'd  iijxm  liiin  ; 
and  on  liis  return,  iiiler  being  atiiniuvd  in  due  fuirn, 
he  restored  order  and  discipline  throughout  his  dio- 
ceee.  In  H44  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  but  not 
finding  Ihh  (lower  eqnal  to  hn  melmation  to  do  good 
in  tins  orfice,  he  I■e^ii(^IR■ll  it  williin  a  few  week'<. 
The  uaiiou  bein^  much  distracted  by  party  feuds 
during  the  minority  of  James  II.,  and  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy findinp  himself  unuble  tn  compose  these  iliflVr- 
ences,  lieteiinined  to  go  again  abroad  and  try  wluif 
he  coiilil  ilo  in  healing  that  schism  in  the  pap»ey 
whirli  li;i(l  so  long  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the  church. 
^Vuh  liuei  view  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Ilome 
with  a  rclinue  of  thirty  i»er-on8,  aini  it  hein;.r  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  England,  ite  obtaiiicd  a  safe 
conduct  rrom  Henry  VI.  for  that  purpose. 

It  di)es  not  appear  that  he  was  very  siirressfnl  ;is 
to  the  objects  of  this  journey,  but  on  bis  return 
home  he  founded  a  college  or  uni\er>ity  at  St.  An- 
drew's, called  St.  S  f!'  r  t  M 's,  whicli  he  liberally  en- 
dowed for  the  maintenaiu  e  of  a  provost,  four  regents, 
and  eight  bursars,  or  exhibitioners.  He  founded 
al«o  the  coUegiate  church  irithin  the  precincts  of  the 
college,  in  which  it  his  tomb.  He  founded  also  the 
abbey  of  the  Observantines,  which  was  finished  by 
his  successor,  Bishop  Graham.  During  the  mino- 
rity of  James  III.  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  regency,  but  in  fart  \v:h  allowed  the  whole 
)>uwer,  aud,  according  to  liuchanan,  his  conduct  met 
with  coneiderahle  applause.  He  died  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1466. 

KENNEDY.  JOHN,  a  Scottish  antiquary  of 
considerable  abihty,  who  resided  for  some  years  at 
Smyrna.  Very  little  of  bis  personal  Imtonr  is 
known,  but  his  "  IHssertation  on  the  Coins  of^  Ca- 
rausius,"  of  which  200  were  in  his  own  possession, 
provoked  a  long  contruviray  with  Dr.  Stukeley. 
The  former  maintained  that  Oriuna  was  the  emperor  's 
p\ianlian  goddess,  while  the  latter  afbrmed  thai  hIic 
wan  his  wife.  Mr.  Kennedy  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  in  irOo. 

KENNlCOrr,  BENJAMIN.— Thia  eminent  di- 
vine  and  biblical  critic  was  boni  at  Totness  in  De- 
vonshire, on  the  4th  of  April,  1718.  After  receiving 
hia  education  at  the  grammar  school  in  his  native 
pbce,  h«  obtained  the  post  of  master  of  a  charity 
school  in  the  same  place.  His  superior  attainments, 
however,  attracted  the  attention  uf  his  friends,  by 
whose  assisLanee  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  stu- 
dent of  Wadbam  college,  Oxford,  in  174/.  Here  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  in 
1749  be  gave  a  specimen  of  iiis  talent>«  in  two  dis- 
sertations, the  first  on  "  Ihe  Tree  of  Life  in  Para- 
dise,** and  the  second  on  "The  Obbttons  of  Gun 
and  Abel."  This  work  was  printed  at  the  univer- 
sity press,  and  dedicated  to  his  early  firiends,  by 
whose  means  be  had  been  enabled  to  complete  )iis 
education.  Tlie  success?  of  this  work  procured  him 
several  university  honourfi,  among  which  waH  that 
of  M.A.  in  1730.  Mr.  Kennicott  continued  his  tlie- 
oloncal  studies  with  great  industry,  and  in  1753 
pnUisbMl  *'Tbe  State  of  th*  Fkialed  Hebrew  Text 


of  the  Old  TestauKiit  considered;  a  Dissertation 
in  Two  Parts."  In  this  work  he  first  exhibited  the 
utiUty  and  necessity  of  a  collation  of  the  Hebrew 
Tbxt  with  the  various  ancient  MSS.  existing. 

At  this  period  the  university  of  Oxford  was  much 
agitated  by  political  disputes.     In  the  rage  of  party 
it  was  ii()t  likely  that  any  active  member  should  cs- 
eai)e  the  disnrrlpr?'  of  the  times.    Mr.  Kennirott  ad- 
bereil  to  tlie  side  of  government,  and  m  eonsetjuence 
much  of  the  abuse  then  liberally  distributed  amongst 
the  friends  of  what  was  called  the  new  interest,  or 
Wliig  party,  fell  to  bin  share.    In  1758  he  com^ 
menced  his  laliours  in  searching  out  and  collating 
Hebrew  MS.    He  had,  however,  previously  been 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Culham  in  Oxfora^ire, 
and  been  n]>pointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  White- 
iiid!.    it  appear.s  when  he  began  tlie  stmiy  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  for  several  years  afterwards, 
he  was  strongly  prejtidienl  in  favour  of  the  inte^friiy 
of  the  Hebrew  text;  laiiing  it  fur  granted  that,  if  the 
printed  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Kible  at  all  differed 
from  tbe  originals  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  tiie 
variations  were  very  few  and  quite  inconsiderable. 
In  1718  he  was  conviiu  cil  of  his  mistake,  and  oalis- 
fied  that  there  were  such  corruptions  lo  the  sacred 
volume  as  to  affect  the  sense  greatly  in  many  in- 
stances.   In  ir.'i*^  the  delegates  of  tbe  prrs^  at  Ox- 
ford were  recommended  by  the  Hebrew  prufessor  to 
encourage,  amongst  various  other  pai  iicnlar«!,  a  colla- 
tion of  all  those  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Tesument, 
which  were  preseri'ed  in  the  Bodleian  library  ;  and 
.'Vrchbishop  Seeker  strongly  pressed  Dr.  Kenniei»tt 
to  undertake  tbe  task,  as  the  person  beat  qualified 
to  carry  it  into  cxecutkm.   In  1  TfiO  he  was  preruled 
upon  to  jz\ve  np  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  ar- 
duous work,  and  early  in  that  year  published  "  The 
State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  ("onsidfred,  Din- 
scrtatioo  the  Second,"  in  which  he  further  enforced 
the  necessity  of  the  collation  he  had  so  strenuously 
recommended.    In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
proposals,  and  was  immediately  encouraged  by  a 
liberal  subscription  from  tbe  nnii'vrsities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin  ;  the  arelibi.^-liojjs  of  Canter- 
bury, Yurie,  and  Dublin;  many  of  the  bishops, 
some  noblemen,  the  principal  of  the  dissenting  mi. 
nisters,  and  various  clergymen,  as  well  as  other 
encouragers  of  literature.   On  the  0th  of  Deceuibtr, 
1761,  he  UnAi  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  on  the  luth 
of  the  same  month  that  of  D.D.   In  that  year  his 
majesty's  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  annual  sub> 
scnlHTH  to  the  work  for  the  sum  of  iOO/.   The  im- 
portance of  the  work  being  generally  acknowledged, 
numberless  articles  of  infotmation  were  received 
from  various  part.s  of  Europe,  and  the  learned  in 
every  quai  tcr  seemed  willing  to  ]tromote  the  success 
of  a  plan  so  apjiarently  beneficial  to  the  interesta  of 
revelation.    Some,  however,  doubted  the  necessity, 
and  some  the  usefulness  of  the  undertaking,  auJ 
objections  were  soon  raised.    Amongst  others.  Dr. 
Rutherforth  published  "A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennicott,  in  which  his  Defence  of  the  Ssroaritaa 
Pentateuch  is  examined,  and  bis  Second  lV.,^i  rt.-x. 
tion  on  the  State  of  the  Frmted  Hebrew  'Itxi  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  shewn  to  be  in  many  instances 
injudicious  and  inaccurate.    With  a  postscript,  oc- 
casioned by  bis  advertizing,  Ijefore  this  JeUcr  was 
printed,  that  he  had  an  Answer  to  it  in  the  Press. '* 
To  this  Dr.  Kennicott  pubUshed  an  immediate  reply 
under  the  title  of  *'  An  Aiiswer  to  a  Letter  from  tbe 
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Rev.  T.  Tlutherforth,"  in  tlic  postscript  to  ivliich  he 
declared  it  to  be  hia  rcaolutiun  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  principal  design  hy  eni^ing  in  any  further 
controversy.  This  resolutujii  he  \v:is  unable  to  per- 
severe in  An  antagonuit,  whose  iniluetice  wais  too 
great  to  \>c  tn  ated  with  neglect,  made  his  appear- 
ance ri  i -  '.vas  Dr.  Warhurton,  bishop  of  (Iloii- 
cester,  ilicii  pos-jessed  of  all  his  powers,  and  ex- 
ercising authority  in  the  world  of  letters  almost 
without  contioul.  This  learned  writer,  finding  an 
«zplanaUon  of  a  passage  in  the  Proverbs  different 
from  his  own  Hentiments,  attacked  the  coHation  of 
ihe  Hebrew  MS8.  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Doctrine  of 
Grace,"  1764,  in  a  styla  not  unusual  with  him  and 
calculated  to  make  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  public  iijind.  To  repel  the  attack.  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  published  "  A  Sermon  preacl)ed  before  the  uni- 
versity of  O.xford  at  St.  Mary's  church,  on  Sunday, 
May  19,  1765,"  in  the  notes  to  which  he  defended 
himself  witli  great  spirit  and  even  assailed  his  oppo- 
nent, whose  reflections  he  observed,  with  regard  to 
his  work,  were  a  mere  fortttttotia  concourse  of  words 
of  heterogeneous  and  incompatible  meanin^.-i,  wliicli 
were  incapable  of  formuig  any  regular  syittem  of 
opposition,  and  had  therefore  the  benevolent  faculty 
of  (]e»4troying  one  anotfier.  At  h-ngili  the  important 
work  was  concluded  wilUin  ilje  period  of  ten  years 
originally  promised.  On  this  occasion  he  published 
the  ten  annual  accounts  of  the  progress  of  this  kbo- 
riona  nndertakirig,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  money  rcceix  ed  from  the  .subscribers  atnountetl  i 
to  the  sum  of  91 17^-  7*-  6d.f  on  the  recital  of  wluch 
Dr.  Kennicott  ckclaims,  **  Reader !  What  a  sum  is 
here!  I^ct  foreign  nations  rrad  with  astoni.shnient 
this  story  of  Britons  and  their  king,  juincd  by  one 
foreign  prince  and  one  foreign  academy,  voluntarily 
contributing  for  ten  years  their  several  bounties, 
with  a  degree  of  })uhlic  spirit  beyond  all  example, 
for  the  accomplieihmcnt  of  a  work  purely  subservient 
to  the  honour  of  revelation-  -a  work  sacred  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  nianldnd!  And, 
under  the  powerful  iniliiince  of  this  view  of  uiy 
work,  it  is  impossible  fur  me  to  be  suificieotly  thank- 
ful, either  to  those  who  have  honoured  with  tlicir 
patronage  mc,  as  the  humble  in.strumcnt  in  begin- 
ning and  compieliug  il,  or  to  Dtvinc  Providence  for 
granting  me  life  to  tinish  it,  as  well  as  resolution  to 
undertidte  it."  lie  then  states,  that  after  deducting 
his  income  to  live  on  during  these  ten  yeurs,  the 
money  sjient  in  collations  al/road  and  assistants  at 
home,  there  remained  onlv  500/.,  all  wiiich  was  likely 
|«>  be  awaUowed  up  in  rarther  expences,  which  he 
had  engaged  to  pay.  Ilis  industry  liad  Ih  l'U  unre- 
mitted ;  his  general  rule  being  to  devott:  lu  it  icu  or 
twelve  hours  in  a  day,  and  mquantly  fourteen ;  at 
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Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  various  readings ;  and  this 
was  followed  in  17^0  by  the  second  rolune,  with  a 
general  dissertation,  which  completed  the  work.  He 

had  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  ehne  of  good  liealth 
uuld  near  the  conclusion  of  Vis  labours,  when  the 
infiroiiiies  of  age  impaired  his  ezertions,  and  tMini- 
nated  his  life  on  the  l>?th  of  Auffust,  17S3.  He  was 
buried  iu  Ciu'ist  Church  cathedral.  His  last  em- 
ployment was  to  prepare  for  the  press,  **  liemarks 
on  Select  Paesagee  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which 
are  added.  Eight  Sermons part  was  printed  in  hie 
life-time,  and  the  whole  puljlibhed  in  \  7b7- 

KENNET,  WHITE,  a  learned  EngUsh  prekte 
who  was  born  at  Dover  in  1660.  He  received  the 
rudimL-nts  of  his  education  at  Westrninster,  but  com- 
pleted it  at  Edmund  college.  Oxford.  In  1684  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  shortly  after  was  presented 
to  the  Uving  of  Ambrosden  in  Oxfordshire.  His  first 
work  of  importance  was  his  translation  of  Pliny's 
"  Panegyric  on  the  Emperor  Trajan,"  which  wa.s  con- 
sidered  as  a  coven  eulo^ium  on  James  II4  he  how- 
ever denied  the  imputation  with  oonaiderable  warmdi. 
He  soon  after  entered  into  the  catholic  controversy 
and  refused  to  sign  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science in  IC88,  and  went  with  the  )>ody  of  tne  clergy 
in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  when  they  rejected  an 
aildress  to  Kin;,'  James,  recommended  by  Bishop 
Parker  in  the  ^aine  year.  While  he  continued  at 
Ambrosden,  he  contracted  an  acouaintance  with  Dr. 
Hicket,  whom  he  entertained  in  nis  house,  and  was 
instructed  l>yhiin  in  the  Saxon  and  Nm  iliern  tongues, 
though  their  diti'erent  priodples  in  church  and  state 
afterwards  dissolved  the  firiendship  between  tiiem. 

In  lf)!)l  Mr.  Kennet  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St. 
Martin's  m  Oxford,  having  some  time  before  been  in< 
vited  back  to  Edmund  Hall,  to  be  tutor  and  vice-prin- 
cipal there;  where  he  lived  in  friendship  with  the 
learned  Dr.  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  New  Testament, 
who  was  then  principal  of  that  house.  In  February 
1692  headdresaedaletter  from  EdmundUall  tofirome, 
the  editor  of  Somner'e  '*  IVeatise  of  the  Ronnn  Porta 
and  Forts  in  Kent,"  containing  an  account  of  the  life 
of  that  antiquary,  which  |^ave  him^  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  knowledge  un  the  hktory  w  Ae  Saxon 

lan^;uatre  in  F.n^lund. 

On  May  ^,  \ii9-*.  Mr.  Kennet  took  the  degree  of 
B.  D.,  that  of  D.  D.  July  19,  1699,  and  in  1700  was 
appointed  ministerof  St.  Botulph,Aldgate,in  London. 
In  1701  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Aiter- 
bury  iu  tlie  disputes  al)aut  the  rights  of  convocation, 
of  which  he  became  a  member  about  this  time  as 
archdeacon  of  Hnntingdon,  to  which  dignity  he  was 
advanced  the  aane  year  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  bi^p  of 
Lincoln. 

Shortly  after  he  entered  warmly  into  a  new  contro- 


least,  he  says,  "This  was  my  practice  till  such  severe  1  versy  with  Ikshop  Attcrbury  relative  to  tlie  |)ower  of 


application  became  no  longer  possible,  through  the 
nijuries  done  to  my  constitution."  In  this  final 
statement  he  also,  with  proper  iodigoaUoo,  notices 
aome  innnuatlons  which  had  been  thrown  on  him 
during  the  progress  of  tlie  work.  lie  liad  k'eclorcd 
at  the  outset  of  his  undertaking  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  receiving  from  the  public  the  reward  of  his 
labours.  Accordingly,  on  the  deatli  of  Dr.  Ru'ltr  l 
in  June  1770,  he  was  appointed  a  jirebcmlarv  ol 
Weetminster,  which  in  October  he  exchanged  for  a 
canonry  of  Christ  Church, Oxford.  In  1776  he  (|[ave 
the  pubUc  the  first  frutta  of  his  long  and  labmioaa 
taakj  by  the  pubiication  of  the  first  volttine  of  the 


the  ilugliah  cuuvocaliun.  He  now  courted  the  patron- 
age of  the  Whigs,  whom  he  had  originally  satirized, 
and  through  the  inliucoce  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire 
he  obtained  the  deanery  of  Peterborough  in  1707. 
In  170:)  he  piibli^liLd  "A  Vindication  of  the  Church 
and  Clergy  of  England  from  Some  Late  Reproaches 
ruddy  and  unjustly  cast  upon  them."  In  1710  he 
wa-i  g^reatly  reproached  for  not  joining  in  the  London 
clergy's  address  to  the  queen.  When  the  great  point 
in  SachevercU's  trial,  the  d^geof  the  mmatry,  waa 
gained,  and  addresses  succeeded,  an  addreia  waa  pre- 
pared from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  London,  so 
worded  that  they  who  would  not  nifaacribe  it  niglit 
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be  TcpMMnted  m  enemies  to  the  queen  and  her  mi- 

nUtry.  Dr.  Kennet,  however,  refused  to  si)?n  it, 
which  was  announced  in  one  uf  the  ncwRpapern.  This 
mlOus  conduct  in  Kennet  in  favour  of  his  own  party 
nlMd  to  gnat  an  odium  ■niaat  him,  and  made  him 
•o  very  oonoxioiw  to  tite  omer,  that  Terr  uncommon 
nethodii  were  taken  to  ■  xpose  him  ;  ami  onr,  in  ji  ir- 
ticular,  by  Dr.  Welton,  rector  of  Whitechapel.  In 
an  altar-piece  of  that  church,  which  wm  intended  to 
represent  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles  eating  the 
paseover  and  the  last  supper,  Judas,  the  traitor,  was 
drawn  aitting  in  an  elbow-chair,  dressed  in  a  black 
garment,  between  a  gown  and  a  cloak,  with  a  bUck 
scarf  and  a  white  band,  a  short  wig,  and  a  mark  in 
his  forehead  between  a  lock  and  a  patch,  and  with  so 
much  of  the  oounteoance  of  Or.  Keaaet,  that  under 
H,  in  effiset,  waa  written  <*  the  dean«  the  tnutor."  Tbit 
pirt'ii  f*  attracted  much  notice,  and  being  deservedly 
reprobated,  it  was  at  length  removed  by  the  order  of 
^e  bishop  of  Ix)ndon.  Dr.  Kennet  maioUuned  his 
rank  in  spite  of  ail  op]>OHition,  and  in  1718  he  was 

tromoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterburough,  which 
a  held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  }  728.  'llie 
worka  of  Dr.  Kennet  display  a>nsiderable  talent,  and 
they  relate  to  antiquities,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
theology. 

KENRICK,  WILLIAM,  a  mtMMUaneons  writer 
poaaeaeed  of  more  takntathMi  fwindple,  wiiowas  bom 

at  Watford  in  Hertfordshire,  and  is  believed  tn  have 
been  educated  for  a  mechanic  trade;  he  however 
quitted  it  early  in  life,  and  devoted  bimaelf  entirely 
to  literature.  His  first  appenrance  as  an  atithor  was 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Grand  Uuestion  De- 
bated, or  an  essay  to  prove  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
not,  neither  can  it  be,  imroorul,"  which  waa  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  **  Reply  to  Ae  Grand  Question 
Debated,  fully  })roving  that  the  soul  of  man  is,  and 
must  be,  immortal."  Both  are  superficial  enough, 
and  seem  intended  as  a  trial  of  that  aothor-eraft  wh  ich 
he  afterwards  so  often  practised  in  attacking  or  defend- 
ing himself  under  anonymous  signatures  when  he 
found  no  one  else  diapoeed  to  do  either.  About  the 
same  time  he  published  a  poem  entitled  "  Kapelion,  or 
the  Poetical  Ordinary,"  which  was  followed  in  1753 
by  the  first  of  those  attacks  on  his  brethren  which  kept 
him  in  perpetual  warfare  i  it  was  entitled  "  llie  Fas- 
qninade,  with  notes  Tarioram,  book  the  fliat,"  and  in- 
tended as  !in  imitation  of  the  Dunciad.  Dr.,  after- 
wards Sir  John  11  ill,  and  Christopher  Smart,  were  the 
chief  heroes.  His  "  Epietlca,  Philosophical  and  Mo- 
ral,"  or  "  Epistle  to  Lorenzo,"  appeared  in  17.")S.  and 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  specimens  uf  hi;^ 
poetxy,iAich  is  not  without  ease  aadeltgance.  About 
the  name  period  he  published  a  review  of  Dr.  John- 
son's new  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  be  alto  wrote  a  co. 
medy  entitled  "  Falstars  Wedding  "  and  "The  Wi- 
dowed Wife."  In  1771  he  published  an  account  of 
hia  diaeoverr  of  the  perpetual  motion,  entitled  "  A 
Lecture  on  the  Perpetual  Motion,"  which  he  had  de- 
livered at  a  tavern.  In  all  this  Dr.  Kcnnck  was 
harmlessly  if  not  successfully  employed,  and  cer- 
tainly evinced  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  mechanics,  but  in  1772  he  disgraced  his  character 
by  an  attack  on  Garrick  in  a  poem  called  "  Love  in 
the  Suds,"  for  which  that  gentleman  commenced  a 
prosecution  in  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Kenrick 
unmccHately  published  "  A  Lt  tiet  to  David  Garrick, 
&c."  in  which  he  informed  the  public  of  the  cause 
....  'I      1.S  ivaaof  hia  writing 


"  Love  in  the  Soda."  A  pahfie  apology  nlao  mp- 

pearcd  in  the  newspapers  as  false  as  the  libc-T  iT«<"1f 
In  177J  he  collected  the  works  of  Lloyd,  with  a  ntc 
of  that  unfortunate  poet.    In  the  same  year  he  pro- 
duced "The  Doelliaty"  a  comedy,  acted  onlr  one 
night,  and  pubfiihed  ■  ftedonaiy  or  tbeEi^tltm  Ian- 
Kuage,  in  the  y  reliminary  parts  of  which  are  many 
shrewd  and  useful  discussions  and  remarks.    In  Ja- 
nuary 1775  he  commenced  hia  "London  Reriev,** 
which  was  published  for  some  years  with  considera- 
ble succ&bA.    In  the  same  year  he  began  a  translation 
of  Buffon,  to  be  publisbea  in  numbers,  and  in  1778 
a  translation*  of  Voltaire's  works.    His  last  dramatic 
attempt  was  "The  Lady  of  the  Manor,"  a  comic 
opera,  taken  from  Johnson's  "  Country  Lasses,"  and 
hia  last  originalpubUcations,  both  of  some  deg^ree  of 
merit,  were  *' (Hwervatkmt  on  the  Marriage  Con- 
tract," and  "  Observa':  n  -  cii  .lenyns's  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence,  &;c,"  This  lo^sthad  formed  an  ar« 
tide  in  his  Review,  whence  other  artidea  of  eqnd 
ability  might  be  selected  were  they  not  all  contami- 
nated by  a  biyle  vituperative  and  malignant.    la  his 
latter  days  his  constitution  was  so  much  injured  by 
inebriety  that  be  generally  wrote  ^vith  a  bottle  of 
brandy  at  hie  dhow,  which  at  length  terminated  his 
career  on  the  lOih  of  June,  1779- 

KENT,  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS.  DUKE  OF.— 
Thia  ifflnatriona  member  of  the  Englidi  royal  fiumlr 
was  the  fourth  son  of  hi.s  late  iiiajesty  George  ITI. 
He  was  bom  November  2.  1767,  and  at  eighteen 
3rears  of  age  proceeded  to  Germany  to  complete  his 
education.  1-rom  thence  he  went  to  Geneva,  and 
returned  to  England  in  his  twenty-lhurd  year.  In 
1791  the  duke  of  Kent  was  appointed  to  a  military 
command  in  the  French  Weat  India  Islanda.  Hue 
expedition  proted  completely  fortunate,  and  Boon 
after  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  his  lir;  ilion  his 
royal  highness,  greatlv  to  his  joy,  obUiined  the  com- 
mand of  the  detacheo  camp  of  La  Coste,  and  die- 
played  his  gallantry  at  the  attark  of  Fort  Royal  in 
Martinique,  which,  out  of  comnliment  to  him,  was 
aftenvards  named  Fort  Edwaru.  At  St.  Lucie  and 
Guadeloupe  he  also  destinguished  himself  in  several 
perilous  anairs,  and  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct 
obtained  the  praise  and  approbation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, whoae  deipatchee  fuUy  testified  the 
high  idea  enteriyned  of  hia  comrage  and  good  con- 
duct. 

The  purposes  of  the  armament  having  been  all 
dnly  fulfilled,  hia  royal  highnese  returned  to  Ncnrth 
iVmerica,  and  was  soon  after  rewarded  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Nova  Scotia,  to  which  was  superadoad 
the  rank  of  ]iMlianant*ganeral.  During  his  residence 
at  Halifax,  in  oonaeqoence  of  the  fall  of  his  horse 
under  him,  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  Prince  Ed- 
ward to  return  to  England,  and  in  1 799  he  was  called 
to  the  house  of  lords  by  a  patent  creating  him  duke 
of  Kent  and  Stratheme,  and  also  etri  of  DnhSn. 

He  was  shortly  afienvards  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces  in  British  America,  where 
he  imrnadtttdy  proceeded.  On  this  occasion  the 
government  transport  'vhirh  mrrvMi  out  the  whole 
equipment  waa  unfortunately  lost,  in  conscauence  of 
detention  by  an  embargo,  an  event  that  afterwards 
led  to  the  most  aerioua  ambanaaament,  for  every 
thing  bad  been  aopplied  on  eredft,  and  a  new  outfit, 
ac(  nTi]  nied  by  a  new  debt,  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. On  this  occasion  the  conduct  of  the  new 
cammiiidn^jiMihiaf  WM  ndiiito  pirodiiosiiuTCnal 
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satisfaction.  The  people  were  pIe«Md  wiih  hit  dig- 
nified  but  easy  manners,  liis  uniform  politeness, 
and  kind  and  unremitting  attention  to  all ;  while  the 
HWinbly  Certified  iti  e&bre  approbation  hy  the  Toie 
of  five  bundnd  gidnMU  £»r  dM  pmchaM  ola  dia^ 
mond  star. 

In  consequence  of  a  severe  bilious  attadc»tlM  dnlM 
of  Kill!  «;f)!:citc(l  and  o1>tained  leave  to  return  to 
Engiaiiil,  and  he  accordingly  arrived  here  eariy  m 
the  autumn  of  1800.  A  few  days  after  this,  he  was 
imininatad  colcmel  of  the  Rotu  Scota,  a  i^koent 
wUdi  he  nlained  mtil  hit  deadi.  Barlfin  1803 
be  obtained  the  govi  rniiient  of  Gibraltar,  and  pro 
ceeded  thither  in  the  sprinflr.  This  proved  a  most 
inauspicious  period  in  the  life  of  his  royal  highness, 
who,  Deing  now  possessed  of  the  supreme  command, 
determined  to  introduce  all  the  rigour  of  German 
taetica.  A  ttrikiflg  tumpie  of  mUitary  obedience 
in  his  own  person,  he  required  the  most  complete 
subordination  from  all  around  him.  Rising  before 
the  sun — abhorring  the  exceSHCs  of  the  table — punc- 
tual in  the  discharge  of  all  hit  duties,  bowtver  nu- 
hmvoiu— b«  eiacted  nothing  ftom  odiers  bat  what 
he  himself  was  ready  to  comply  with.  Yrt  it  wta 
found  utterly  impossible  for  any  body  of  men,  por- 
tieidarly  of  soldiers,  to  imiti^e  the  abstemtonntat, 
the  regularity,  and  the  austere  habits  of  the  new  go- 
vernor. Ou  the  continent,  he  had  imbibed  a  taste 
Ibr  ^e  most  correct  uniformity  in  the  dress,  accou- 
trements, and  equipments  of  ue  soldiery.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rock  wert-  1  u  l  in  their  complaints 
of  military  licence, — that  the  troops  were  slovenly 
and  intubo(rdinate,^«nd  that  the  means  of  intoxica- 
tion were  ao  mn  that  its  disgusting  effects  became 
•my  where  vinble.  To  strike  at  the  root  of  this 
anU  hit  royal  highness,  notwithstanding  the  aaiious 
loss  accruing  to  himself,  determined  to  shut  up  mnr:y 
of  the  wine-houses,  to  restrain  the  soldiers  wuiun 
their  respective  barracks,  and  to  adopt  such  a  system 
of  inapoction  aa  abould  predade  both  intbriety  and 
iimbordinBtion.  It  it  hnnentable  to  atate,  that  these 
nurocrniiv  regulations  were  nnt  r;ttcnded  with  the 
salutary  effects  Uiat  might  have  been  expected.  On  the 
contrary,  a  mutiny  todc  plaoe^  DeeemofvMth,  1802, 
in  which  it  was  said  the  governor's  life  was  actually 
aimed  at.  On  this  occasion  several  officers  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  seal  and  activity ;  while 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  artillery,  under 
Captain  Dodd,  not  only  endeared  that  officer  to  bis 
royal  highness  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but 
contributed  not  a  Uule  to  restore  order  in  the  oar* 
riflon.  The  dnlce  of  Kent  was  toon  after  reedled, 
and  in  1805  received  the  baton  of  a  Celd-marsli al 

From  this  moment  bis  royal  highness  remained 
mMonployed «  and  all  eibrta  to  obtain  a  restoration 
to  his  government,  or  attain  any  command  in  the 
army,  proved  unavailing.  Between  his  royal  high- 
ness and  the  commander-in-chief  a  jealousy  for  some 
time  ui^bappily  anbaiatad;  and  this  was  greatly  in- 
creased in  eonseqnenee  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
rchai'.  to  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  York.  His 
royal  highness,  however,  proved  soon  after,  to  the  sa- 
liabction  of  all  diapaaaioiurta  peraont,  that  b«  had 
not  in  any  degree  either  countenanced  or  participated 
In  the  accusation.  But  although  the  duke  uf  Kent  j 
was  now  deprivad  of  the  exercise,  not  only  of  his  | 
official  situation  as  governor  of  Gibraltar,  but  ahn  of 
bis  profeanonal  services,  he  did  not  relapse  lotu  in-  j 
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dolenee,  or  remain  an  nadets  member  of  society. 

On  the  contrary,  although  be  declined  all  parliamen- 
tary intervention  out  of  deference  to  others,  yei  he 
opened  a  noUe  earvar  by  aiding,  supporting,  and  pa- 
tronising most  of  the  public  charitable  institutii  ns 
of  his  native  country.  I'o  some  he  gave  his  advice 
and  asmtance;  to  others,  notwithstanding  the  pe* 
cnniary  state  of  his  Titf  iir'--.  he  became  a  liberal  sub- 
scriber ;  to  almost  ad  ine  acted  as  a  chairman,  and 
conducted  himself  with  such  great  propriety,  while 
be  evinetd  anch  a  glowing  ekMoence  on  every  oeea- 
sion,  that  thoee  inatinmoot  oarived  great  rnoeit 
from  lits  countenance  au  l  protection.  But  the  duke 
of  Kent's  pecumaxy  embarrassments  prevented  ranch 
ef  dial  social  comfort  which  his  exonUent  moral  cha- 
racter, and  the  rank  he  held  in  the  state,  onpht.  to 
have  ensured  him ;  and  bis  royal  highness,  wiio  had 
Uved  for  many  years  at  Kensington  Palace,  without 
any  of  the  splendour  of  royalty,  determined  to  make 
over  bis  income  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  certain 
respectable  individuals,  and  to  circumscribe  his  ex- 
penditure within  still  narrower  limita,  for  the  ezpraae 

I>urpose  of  paying  off  bit  ereditore  widiin  a  certun 
imited  period.  As  retrenchment  \\;is  [litlicuU  in 
England,  in  18 lb  he  repaired  to  the  continent,  and 
aetUedat  Brusiiels,  m  a  house  which  bis  roval  high* 
nes9  rented  of  an  English  nilmiral  for  300/.  j)cr  an- 
num. Here  he  lived  with  great  privacy  and  little 
expense ;  his  chief  object  in  settling  in  that  city 
beug  the  theatre,  in  which  he  took  great  delight. 
Thence,  too,  he  made  fre<juent  excursions  into  Ger- 
many, for  the  pur[  'ise  ot  vi-iting  several  branches 
ofhiiafamilyi  and  it  was  during  one  of  theae  that  he 
flnl  aair  aadHidmited  his  fotnie  ooDtort 

On  the  demise  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  a  failure  of  t!ie  succession  began 
to  be  dreaded,  and  aeveral  marriages  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  were  pro- 
jected  for  the  express  pur]>ose  of  averting  so  great  a 
calamity.  On  this  occasion,  the  dnke  of  Kent  paid 
his  addraaaaa  to  tb»  aiater  of  the  prince  of  Sate-Co- 
bonrg.  Vlctoria-Maria-Loaise,  youngest  daughter 
of  his  late  serene  lii^Imess  reigning  duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  was  born  in  1786,  and  was  brought  up 
under  the  eye  of  her  mother,  a  prineem  of  the  botue 
of  Reuss,  conjointly  with  her  brother  Prince  Leo- 
pold, in  her  sixteenth  year  this  amiable  princess, 
m  conseouence  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  family, 
became  the  consort  of  the  hereditary  duke  of  Linen- 
gen,  a  prince  entirely  devoted  to  the  sporta  of  the  field, 
and  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  fatner,  having  been 
bom  in  1768.  Hie  martia«  with  the  dohe  ofKent, 
«lneh  bareaved  the  bride  <n  part  of  her  dower,  was 
celebrated  with  all  due  splendour  at  Cobourg,  May 
29,  1818,  in  conformity  to  the  Lutheran  rites,  and 
soon  after  solemnised  afresh  at  Kew  according  to 
the  ceremonial  of  the  chiirrli  of  Ku^l.ind.  T\m 
must  be  allowed  to  have  proved  a  fortunate,  for  it 
was  a  happy  union ;  they  exhibited  to  each  other 
the  most  marked  affection  and  regard,  and  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  seemed  to  be  but  the  precursor  of  a 
numerous  progeny,  when  a  sudden  period  wat  pot 
to  their  happiness  by  the  hand  of  death. 

In  pnraiuHftee  of  the  economical  phn  fadd  down 
and  adopted  by  his  royal  highness,  the  royal  pair 
returned  to  the  continent  and  settled  at  Amorbach, 
which  the  duchestn,  as  guardian  of  her  son,  and  re- 
pmt  of  the  prinripa!i;y,  had  before  occupied  as  her 
residence.   An  event  soon  after  occurred  that  con- 
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tvibtttod  at  onee  to  1ih«  fdidty  and  embariMimeiita 

of  the  duke  of  Kent.  The  duchess  having  in  due 
time  proved  pregnant,  it  was  deemed  proper  that 
the  oflfspring  of  this  union  should  draw  its  first 
breath  on  English  ground.  NotwithHtandinf?  the  preat 
additiuual  expense  occasioned  by  this  sudden  removal 
they  immcdiatelv  returned,  and  were  soon  after  gra- 
tified with  the  Dirth  of  a  daughter,  named  Alexan- 
drina- Victoria,  bora  at  Kensington  Palaoe  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1819.  Tlii!i  highly  dii^tinguished  and 
accomplished  princess  has,  since  the  preparation  of 
tiiia  arade,  aaeended  the  throDe  of  Great  Britain. 

As  the  recovery  of  her  royal  highness  was  rather 
■low,  it  was  delermmed  to  try  the  purer  and  milder 
^male  of  Devonshire.  Thither  they  accordingly 
went,  and  Rettletl  at  Sidmuuth,  where  the  effects 
were  such  as  had  been  anticipated.  But  amidst  this 
scene  of  happiness,  bis  royal  highness,  who  had  now 
attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  was  seized  with 
a  fevM',  prodaced  from  cold,  from  neglecting  to 
change  his  wet  bouts-.  From  the  first,  all  the  symp- 
toms exhibited  the  most  fatal  prognostics,  and  he 
died  OB  Sunday,  January  23rd,  isio,  in  the  arms  of 
his  duchess,  who  h.i<l  nttended  lur  husband,  and 
administered  to  bin  cuinioits  wiili  an  unexampled 
degree  of  zeal  and  affection. 

KENT,  JAMES,  atalented  muiical  composer,  who 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Winchester  in  the  year  17U0. 
lie  was  a<lmitted  into  tlie  choir  of  that  cathedral,  un- 
der the  superintendence  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
Ridunrdion,  llie  organlat  After  having  been  aome 
time  in  this  >/uiiatiiiii  1ie  becime  one  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel  royal.  Here,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Croft, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  excellence.  He 
studiously  observed  the  style,  and  happily  caught 
the  manner,  of  that  justly  celebrated  composer. 

The  first  public  situation  which  Kent  obtained  in 
bis  profession  was  that  of  organist  of  the  chapel  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  bwdy,  in  1737.  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  uie  chapel  of  the  college  at 
Winchester,  in  which  city  be  contmued  to  reside 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Whilst  he  was  the  or- 
ganist of  Trinity  chapel  be  conducted  himself  so 
much  to  the  sati:ifaction,  and  was,  in  other  respectif, 
m  >ul!i  high  eataem  with  the  members  of  that  college, 
that  when  he  was  promoted  to  his  situation  at  Win- 
chester they  presented  him  with  an  elegant  piece  of 
plate,  in  token  of  their  great  esteem  and  regard. 

As  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  Kent  followed 
closely  to  the  style  of  Dr.  Croft,  and  few  persons 
have  succeeded  better  thnn  he  in  that  due  intermix- 
ture of  harmony  and  melody  which  renders  this  spe- 
cieaof  mui<ic  interesting  both  to  learned  and  unlearned 
auditors.  In  his  com{)ositionB  the  full  sen.se  and 
meaning  are  generally  git'en  to  the  words ;  und,  al- 
though we  sometimes  observe  in  them  what  may  be 
thought  to  border  on  conceit,  vet  their  merit  is  for 
the  most  part  so  conspicuous  tnat  we  readily  orer- 
look  their  defects.  By  anyone  conver>aiit  in  church 
music  it  will  easily  be  discovered  that  Kent  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Croft.  Indeed  he  often,  without  hesi- 
tation or  scruple,  folhiweil  the  ideas  of  I'ais  ^jrcat 
master  in  his  compusiiiuus.  He  ouce  said  to  that 
excellent  singer,  J.  Norns,  who  waa  attending  the 
rehearsal  of  a  new  anthem,  "  I  know  your  thoughu ; 
there  ia  lame  passage  in  Dr.  Croft ;  but  could  1 
have  possibly  done  beittr  than  copy  him  in  this 
place?"  His  talents  were  too  great,  and  his  disposi- 
tion too  ingonnoiu,  to  alloir  mm  to  diiiemble  that 
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be  occamonainy  availed  himaelf  of  the  oxcellenciea  of 

his  favourite  master.  Of  his  own  originality  he  has 
left  us  ample  proof.  So  modest  and  unassuming  waa 
this  excellent  man,  that  it  was  not  until  towards  tha 
decline  of  his  life  that  he  entdd  he  prevailed  with  to 
give  his  works  to  the  public ;  and  he  afterwards 
printed  and  published  a  second  volume,  containing  a 
mominff  and  avaoing  aervice,  and  eight  anthema. 
Some  or  tbeaebave  lineebeen  printed  separately,  and 
a  few  of  them  have  been  admitted  into  Page's  "  Har- 
monia  Sacra."  Kent  was  reautricably  mild  in  his 
dispoeition,  amiaUe  in  bia  maniMfa,  nd  eicmplarj 
in  his  conduct :  and,  as  an  organist,  was  conscienti- 
ously diligent  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  his  situ- 
ation.   He  died  at  Winchester  in  the  year  1776. 

KENT,  WILLIAM.— This  talented  architect  was 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  ICSS,  and  was  early  in  life  ap- 
j)renticed  to  a  coach-maker.  He  however  soon  Quitted 
this  employment  and  cama  to  London,  where  ne  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  Lord  Bnriington  and  aevend 
other  noblemen,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  for  improve- 
ment, under  M.  Luti,  in  the  art  of  painting.  He  did 
not,  however,  obtain  distinction  in  this  oepaitOMiit 
of  art.  his  talent  ])rincipally  lying  in  ornamental 
architecture  and  gardening.  The  patronage  of  the 
queen  and  several  persons  of  distinction  procured 
him  the  post^  of  keeper  of  the  pictures  to  the  CFOWn» 
principal  painter,  architect,  &c. ;  in  all  of  *wUdl  h» 
disim^niished  himself  by  his  talents  and  application* 
Horace  Walpole  considered  him  as  the  inventor  of 
modem  garaening,  ^sdncSi  be  rendered  more  natural, 
graceful,  and  ]tleasing.  He  broke  up  the  old  uni- 
formity of  straight  Hues,  and  threw  wood,  water,  and 
pictnreaque  ground-work  into  the  beautiful  and  varied 
forms  presented  by  nature.  Mr.  Kent  died  at  Bur- 
lington House  in  174S,  and  was  buried  at  Chiswick. 

KENYON,  LLOYD,  LORD,  an  eminent  English 
lawyer,  who  was  born  at  his  father's  seat  at  Gredin- 
ton  in  Flintsbire  in  1733.  Haring  completed  bio 
education  he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  com- 
menced barrister  in  1761.  lie  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  defence  of  Lord  George  Goiw 
'  (ion  on  his  indictment  for  trea.son  in  1780.  He  was 
made  attorney-general  ui  I7f>'2,  and  succeeded  Lord 
Mansfield  as  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  kitig'a  banek 
in  1788,  when  he  waa  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Perha{>s  a  man  of  more  unblemished  integrity  never 
filled  the  scat  of  justice  than  Lord  Kenyon.  In  pri- 
vate life  his  habits  were  of  singular  regularity  and 
temperance.  In  bis  family  be  was  greatly  belovad 
and  respected,  and  the  assistance  and  advice  he  so 
readily  gave  to  the  injured  and  distressed  was  as  ho- 
nourable to  bia  feelings  aa  to  bis  sense  of  justice.  His 
moral  code  Mas  unusually  strict;  he  bad  a  right  to 
hold  such;  and,  to  the  credit  of  English  feeling  be  it 
added,  that  the  virtues  of  private  hava  IMvar  boao 
without  their  due  wemht  in  public  U£b. 

One  great  merit  or  Lord  Kenyon  waa,  tba  tmre- 
mitting  attention  he  paid  to  the  lower  clas.s  of  law 
transactions.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  body  of 
men,  whose  proceedings  require  stricter  watchfulness 
than  attorneys.  That  among  them  are  multitudes  of 
just  and  bonoimible  men,  it  would  be  at  once  folly 
and  falsehood  to  den^ ;  but  the  opportomtiaa  of^  aad 
the  temptations  to,  dishonest  practices,  are  so  many, 
and  so  strong,  that  too  severe  an  eye  cannot  be  turned 
on  this  branch  of  the  legal  profession,  'llie  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law  baa  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
that  the  raMdy   woiH  tiua  tiw  diieutb  iaaBOther} 
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ami  [h\]y  see  inJividual'^  suhmlttinfr  to  injoitiM 
rather  than  have  recourse  to  legal  redress.  And  to 
wtM  tt  <bi«  owing  but  m  a  gmit  measure  to  the  frmd 
and  extortion  of  clever  yet  unprincipled  men,  who 
form  too  large  a  portion  of  the  legal  profession  ?  Over 
•Dch  as  th«M,  LmKenyon's  vigilance  was  unceasing. 

Lord  Kenjon  was  not  an  ekM|iieiit  speaker  in  par- 
lianent,  tbough  his  great  legal  •bifities,  his  upright- 
ness, and  the  plain  good  sense  of  his  speeches,  always 
obtained  due  attention.  His  charges  to  the  jury  wen 
thfwf  very  solemn ;  his  method  of  summing  np 
(he  evidence  was  clcnr  nnrl  eon^'incing;  and, in  pass- 
ing sentence,  his  earnestness  and  solemnity  were 
•ii^^idarly  impressive.  In  addfess,  he  was  the  rery 
reverse  of  his  cotirtrous predecessor,  Lord  Mansfield 
the  grace  and  urbanity  of  whose  manner  extended 
«ven  to  the  bench.  Lord  Kenyon,  on  the  coiurar)', 
wn  hnttjr,  and  aomewhat  harsh.  Never  was 

vsere  a  wan  who  was  Vmm  indfaied  to  nudte  nice  dia- 

tinctions,  or  to  ^dmit  that  tbe  advantages  of  thf 
higher  classes  should  be  construed  into  pri^leges. 
This  waaalrongly  evinced  adicn  called  to  prnnounce 
judgment  in  any  gambling  trgn^wictionii.  This  de- 
structive vice  was  carried  to  a  frightful  excess  in  his 
ttma,  dM  vary  houses  of  the  nobility  were  turned 
into  common  gambling-housM.  In  deciding  on  some 
petty  case,  Lend  Kenyon  most  sercrdy  animadverted 
on  the  cncnxiragement  given  hy  tlie  nif^luir  claKSPs, 
whoae  pemidotts  example  carried  cotutagion  with  it 
like  a  peitilenee.  He  todk  Ae  apportonity  of  ob. 
sen  ing,  that,  let  tlu-  rank  of  the  offcnrlrr  be  what  it 
would,  to  the  utmost  be  would  exact  the  strictest  pe- 
naltjr  of  tin  law.  The  higher  Ihe  station,  the  mote 
incumbent  was  the  respect  it  owed  to  the  laws ;  and 
if  such  could  forget  wliat  they  owed  to  their  position 
and  their  characters,  they  should  stand  in  the  pillory 
wan  they  the  firatjadieani  the  knd."  Thii  threat 
ftoni  a  man,  who.  it  wat  well  known*  wwddftdS  It  to 

the  Ictlf  r,  produced  its  due  effort.  It  was  one  great 
cause  of  subduing  the  passion  for  gambling  in  private 
lifeb  eertunlf  ita  moet  deatrnetivc  mode ;  fen*  it  gives 
furtlities  to  so  many  who  would  othcrwi<:r  be  out  of 
4he  reach  of  temptation.  It  was  well  8aid|  in  a  pub- 
Jlcation  of  his  day,  in  summing  up  his  character,  that 
— "  He  was  profound  in  iMral  erudition — patient  in 
judicial  discrimination — and  of  the  most  determined 
integrity."  The  next  stntemenf  sv:is  Riill  more  to  h\n 
credit,  at  a  time  when  Mr^-apirit  ran  so  high — "  He 
doeanotiaeriltcete<ftiqsltolriepert!wMntarycha- 
ractt-r,  llic  sphere  of  his  par^cnUr  duty  is  the  ^rcnX 
scene  of  his  activity,  as  of  his  honour  j  and,  though 
na  a  lord  of  parliament,  he  will  nevar  kaeimliia^hwac- 
ter,  it  if  ns  a  judge  that  hp  Inoka  to  a^jprandire  it."  For 
years  hm  professional  einoiuiuenl  waa  very  great,  nntJ 
Mtrita  of  economy  increased  what  bad  been  thus  ar 
MoHnd.  He  diea  in  1803  woftbivwaidaitf  300,000/. 
It  was  supposed  thatUe  deadiwaa  hnrtenedhy  grief 

Ibr  die  loss  of  his  eldest  son. 

KEPLEB,  JOHN,  the  greatest  astronomer  of  the 
dxteenth  century,  lie  waa  horn  in  1571.  and  eaify 

applied  hirnnelf  to  study  and  observe  the  heavens,  so 
that  be  was  soon  distinguished  as  an  inventor.  Kep- 
ler began  with  taking  a  more  accurate  view  of  astro- 
nominl  refraction  than  had  yet  been  done,  and  he 
appean  to  have  been  the  first  who  conceived  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  fixed  law  which  determined 
the  quantity  of  it,  corre^ondingto  every  altitude 
fim  the  horison  to  the  seiddi.  Ti»  aptmcalum  of 
the  principle  nf  optics  to  astroMnf ,  VM  Ao  aoi 
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rate  distinction  between  the  optical  and  real  im  ip;:!!- 
ities  of  the  planets,  arc  the  work  of  ilie  tiame  tuilto- 
Bomer.  It  was  by  the  views  thua  presontod  that  ho 
was  led  to  the  method  of  constructing  and  calculat- 
ing eclipses  by  means  uf  projections,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  diurnal  parallax.  I'hese  are 
valuable  improvements,  but  they  were,  however,  ob- 
aeored  bv  toe  greatness  of  hie  future  discoveries. 

The  planes  of  the  orl  its  of  the  planets  were  natu- 
ndly,  in  the  Ftolemaic  system,  supposed  to  pass 
iStrongh  the  eifth ;  and  die  refomation  of  Coptrm- 
cus  did  not  pn  90  far  as  to  change  the  notions  on 
that  subject  which  had  generally  been  adopted.  Kep- 
ler observed  that  the  orbita  of  tibe  planeta  are  in 
planes  passing  through  the  sun,  nvj]  thnt,  of  conse> 
quenee,  the  lines  of  their  nodes  ail  inicraect  in  the 
centre  of  that  luminary.  This  discovery  contributed 
eeaentiallv  to  those  which  followed.  The  opposition 
of  die  pbneti  or  didr  placee  when  they  pass  the 
meridian  at  midnight,  oflV  r  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunitiee  for  observing  them*  because  they  ara  at 
that  tune  nearest  to  tM  earth,  and  because  their 
place<«  <4e<?n  from  thence  are  the  same  as  if  they  were 
seen  from  the  sun.  The  true  time  of  tlie  opposition 
had,  however,  been  till  now  miitidtan  by  astrono- 
men,  who  bcid  it  to  be  at  the  caoment  when  the 
apparent  place  of  the  planet  was  opposite  to  the 
mean  plan-  nf  tlie  Sim.  It  ought,  however,  to  have 
been  when  the  apparoit  places  of  both  wera  opposed 
to  one  another.  Tliia  rcfonnatioa  waa  propoeed  by 
Kcph-r,  and,  though  otnimoady  tamled  hyTyduk 
was  hnally  received. 

Having  undertaken  to  enaina  die  oihit  of  Mars, 
in  which  the  irregularities  are  most  considerable, 
Kepler  discovered,  by  comparing  together  seven  op 
positions  of  that  planet,  tluit  its  orbit  is  elliptical, — 
that  |the  aon  ie  jdaeed  in  one  of  die  foci.— and  that 
there  ia  no  poiiit  rauod  arhieh  the  angular  modon 
is-  uniform.  In  die  mnrsuit  of  this  inquiry  he  found 
that  the  same  thing  U  true  of  the  earth's  orbit  round 
the  sun :  hence  liy  analogy  it  wu  naaoneble  to  thhik 
that  all  the  planetnr/  orbits  are  elliptica],  having  the 
sun  in  their  common  focus.  Hie  mdustsry  and  jmu 
tience  of  Keoler  in  this  hivestigation  were  not  lesa 
remarkable  tnan  his  ingenuity  Jind  invention  Lo^ 
garithms  were  not  yet  known,  so  that  aritinueticai 
computation,  wlten  pushed  to  great  accuracy,  was 
carried  on  at  a  vast  expense  of  time  and  lahonr.  Im. 
the  .ealeafaidoa  of  every  oppoeition  to  Mare,  die  work 
filled  ten  folio  pages,  and  Kepler  r:  p  f  at  1  each  calcula- 
tion ten  times,  so  thai  the  whole  work  for  each  op- 
position extended  to  one  hundred  such  pages :  aevea 
oppositiona  thna  catenlatad  produced  a  Lu^  folia 
vulume. 

In  1601  Tvcho  Brahe  intfodncod  i^ler  to  the 
emperor  Roaolphus  at  PrMue,  who  received  him 
very  kindly,  and  made  him  his  madiematician,  upf)n 
eotiJitian  that  he  shouh]  Rer\  e  Tycho  ns  an  arith- 
metician. From  that  time  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title 
ot  mathemaddan  to  the  anperar  au  liia  life,  anid 
gained  more  and  more  reputation  every  year  by  his 
works.  Rodolphus  ordered  him  to  finish  the  tables 
begun  by  Tycho,  which  were  to  be  called  the  "  Ro- 
dolDhine  Tables,"  and  he  applied  him  =clf  ;a-ry  vrtjnr- 
ously  to  this  work  ;  but  such  diflicuUies  ajosc  ui  a 
short  time,  partly  from  the  nature  of  it  and  partly 
from  the  delay  of  the  treasuren,  that  the  tdiles  wen 
not  flniehadjHidpnhlnlMddll  1627.  He  eomplaiBed 
that^£rooi  1008  and  1003  ho  waa  hioked  ii|Mm  bj 
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the  treasurers  with  a  very  invidious  eye ;  and  when 
in  1009  he  had  fmblulhea  a  noble  specimen  of  the 

■work,  and  the  emperor  had  ^ven  orders  that,  be- 
sides the  ex[>en86  of  the  editioD*  he  should  imme- 
diately be  paid  the  arrears  of  hit  pendon,  which  he 
said  amounted  to  t\v^o  thousand  crowns,  and  likewise 
two  thousand  more,  yet  that  it  was  not  till  two 

iears  after  that  the  ^eneroui)  orders  uf  Rodolphus  in  ; 
is  faTDor  were  put  in  execution.  Ue  met  with  no 
less  dlscourafemnut  from  the  fhuuiden  under  fhe 
emperor  Matthias  than  under  Rodolphus  ;  and  there- 
fore, after  struggling  with  poverty  for  ten  years  at  I 
Flngue,  began  to  think  of  quitting  his  qanters ' 
again.  He  was  then  plarcd  at  Lints  by  the  emperor 
Matthias,  who  appointed  inm  a  salary  from  the  £Uite& 
of  Up])er  Austria,  which  was  paid  for  sixteen  years. 
In  1613  be  went  to  the  assembly  at  Ratisbon,  to  as- 
sist in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  but  returned 
to  Lints,  vAitic  he  continued  to  1626.  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  he  went  to  Ulm,  in  order  to  publish 
the  "Bodolpbine  Tables,**  and  afterwards,  with  the 
emperor's  leave,  settled  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where 
he  published  the  second  part  of  his  "  £j>hemerides," 
for  the  first  had  been  pubUihed  al  Lmta  in  1617. 
In  1630  he  went  to  Ratiabon  to  solicit  payment  of 
the  arrcarii  of  bu  pension ;  bat,  being  seized  with  a 
fever,  which,  it  is  said,  was  brought  upon  him  by 
too  hard  riding,  he  died  there  in  the  same  year. 

To  Uiie  sagacious  pbilosoidier  we  owe,  baa  al- 
ready been  seen,  the  fir-:t  discovery  of  the  great  laws 
of  the  planetary  motions,  namely,  that  the  planets 
describe  areas  that  are  always  proportional  to  the 
limes;  that  they  move  in  elliptical  orbit"?,  hanng  the 
sun  in  one  focus  ;  and  that  the  squares  of  their  pe- 
riodic times  are  prouortional  to  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distances,  which  are  now  genenUjr  known  by 
tfie  name  of  Kepler's  laws. 

KEPPEL,  AUGUSTUS.— This  gallant  English 
officer  \V6»  the  son  of  William  earl  of  Albemarle. 
He  entered  the  sea-service  very  early  in  life,  and 
was  one  of  the  officers  who  accompanied  Athmral 
Anson  round  the  world.  In  1778  he  was  appomted 
to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  on  the 
12th  of  July  in  that  year  he  fell  in  wiUi  the  French 
fleet,  under  Count  D'Orvilliers,  oS  Ushant,  when  a 
warm  engagement  cn.sued.  A  short  delay  becoming 
necessary  to  repair  damatfesy  when  that  labour  was 
aecomplisbed,  the  admiru  made  signal  for  bit  van 
and  rear  divisions  to  assume  their  proper  stations. 
Sir  Hugh  FalUiier,  commanding  the  rear,  took  no 
notiee  of  the  signal,  and  refiiMd  to  join  his  com- 
mander, until  night  prevented  a  renewal  of  the  bat- 
tle. 'I'he  conduct  of  the  rear-admiral  being  fiercely 
attacked,  and  Keppel  refusing  a  disiavowal  of  the 
ciuigea  brought  against  him,  Palliser  immediately 
flxhlmted  articleB  of  aceusattoB  against  bim.  Keppel 
was  honourably  acquitted,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  oarliament  for  his  services.  Pal- 
liser was  next  trieo,  tad  refHunanded  i  but  the  pub- 
lic indignntinn  ^vns  so  great  that  he  wa-*  nhlttjpH  to 
resign  his  b^at  lu  the  house  of  couunons,  and  to 
vacate  several  offices  which  he  held  under  govern- 
ment. In  1782  Admiral  Keppel  was  raised  to  a 
peerage  under  die  tide  of  Viscount  Keppel,  and  was 
at  two  diiTerent  periods  np[)ointed  firnt  lofd  of  tile 
admiralty.    Ue  died  in  October,  1786. 

KBRATRY.  AUGUST  HILARION,  member  of 
the  Frrnch  rhambcr  of  deputies,  celebrated  a^  a 
writer  and  orator,  was  born  at  Rennes  in  1769.  Ue 


•K  ERR,  R  O  B  E  R  T. 

studied  at  Quimper  and  afterwards  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  became  aequatnled  widi  Geneial  Motean* 

at  that  time  an  instructor  in  the  law  school  in  UnC 
city.  During  the  session  of  the  conittituent  assemUf 
in  1789,  Keratry,  who  had  inherited  a  palrimontd 
estate  in  the  department  of  Fmisterre,  presented  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  ecpial  division  of  estates  in 
noble  families,  and  the  .abolition  of  the  privileges  of 
primogeniture.  During  his  residence  in  the  camta{» 
be  beeanw  connected  with  many  distinguished  Kte> 
rary  men.  He  was  arrested  on  liia  return  home 
by  the  terrorist  Carrier,  but  wa»  liberated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  commune.  From  Haia  time  he  devMed 
himself  to  the  learned  acieiieee»  md  held  nany  mo- 
nicipal  offices. 

In  1818  Keratry  was  cboaen  d«p«tty  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Finisterre  by  a  nnammous  vote.  Here  he 
defended  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion, although  its  excess;  ;^  lia  l  nr f  r  received  his 
approbation.  All  efibrta  to  undermine  the  fotmda- 
tions  of  tbe  fimdamentd  laws  found  in  Urn  a  ftm 
and  bold  opponent.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he 
wrote  his  "Document  Uistoriques,"  "  La  France 
telle  qu'on  Pa  faite,"  and  "  Siu*  la  Loi  des  Mnnid* 
palit^s."  This  last  work,  which  was  wTitten  in  con- 
nexion with  Lanjuinaia,  was  directerl  against  a  pro- 
position which  threatened  to  cut  off  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  tbe  rights  of  the  people  by  a  limitatioa 
of  tbe  nninicipal  privileges.  Aa  an  oratorin  Ae  diaiii* 
ber  of  deputicN.  In^  Ik  longed  to  the  moderate  liberal 
party.  Among  his  wriiing8,  whfch  are  political,  poeti- 
cal, and  philoiopbieaU  are  his  idyls  and  tales  (after 
the  manner  of  Gesner) ;  his  "Inductions  Morales  et 
Philosophiques  i"  bis  excellent  *'Traito  de  1' Exist- 
ence de  Dieu;"  his  " Commentary  on  Kant's  Obser* 
vationa  on  the  Snblime his  work  "  Sur  le  Beau 
dans  lee  Arts  de  Tlmitation.**  His  worka  prove 
him  to  be  a  man  of  a  cultivated  niiml,  an  l  a  close 
thinker.  His  "  Les  Deroiers  des  Beaumanoir^  ott 
la  Tour  d'Helvin,"  is  a  true  picture  of  Ae  BMnnwi 
and  character  of  the  "good  old  times"  in  France. 

KEKGLELEX,  TREMAREC  IVES  JOSEPH. 
DE,  an  eminent  French  navigator,  bom  it  Bfeal 
about  1743.  He  entered  young  into  the  navy,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1767.  After 
being  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Iceland  to  protect  the  whale  fiahery,  he  was  sent  hf 
his  goveminent  on  s  voyage  of  dbeoveiy  to  tha 
South  Sea.  On  his  return  he  gave  s  flattering  ac> 
count  of  a  supposed  continent  towards  the  south 
pole,  some  points  of  which  he  had  visited.  He  was 
sent  in  1773  to  mnke  further  discoveries,  but  the 
result  of  his  researches  only  served  to  show  tbo 
little  value  of  the  countrv  he  discovered,  and  ka 
was  airested  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Saumnr, 
sJter  hie  return  to  FVance,  on  the  charge  of  having 
ill-treated  uue  uf  his  officers  In  l  is  prison  he 
wrote  several  memoirs  relative  to  maritime  aflairsi 
and  having  at  length  obtabwd  bis  liberation,  be 
again  engaged  in  the  >^(>a  st»rvice.  He  dicrl  in  1797. 
Kerguelen  published  accounts  of  his  voyage  to  Ice- 
land,  and  likswise  of  his  southern  expeditions.  His 
name  is  preserved  in  the  appellation  nf  ;in  i  nland  in 
the  southern  hemisphere — Kerguelen's  Lzmd,  or  the 

Isle  of  n.'Snlritli.-n. 

KERR.  ROBERT,  an  industrioos  Scottish  writer 
ras  bred  to  the  stud y  of  medicine.   Be  is  bert 

known  by  his  "Natural  Hi  ton,  of  the  Quadrupeds 
and  Serpents,"  and  his  translations  from  the  works 
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of  Bertliollet,  Laroirier,  and  Cnvier.  He  died  in 
May  1814. 

KETT,  HENRY,  a  diatioguisbed  dime  of  the 
clmreh  of  England,  who  wai  born  at  Nonrieh  in  176 1 . 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  an<l  berainc  Bamjitnn 
Icctiirer  ia  1793.  Mr.  Kelt  pubUslied  "  History,  tiie 
Interpreter  of  Prophecy,"  but  the  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known  is  his  "  Klements  of  Geiuiral  Know- 
ledge."   He  died  in  June  1825. 

KIDDER,  RICHARD,  a  prelate  of  the  chnrch  of 
Engiand,  who  was  boro  at  the  eloae  of  the  sixteenth 
centnry.  He  waa  ediuaied  at  Gambridge,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1 C;)  i .  He  died  in 
1703.  Hia  "  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch/'  ia 
to  be  fbond  in  most  theological  libnriee»  and  **  The 
Young  Man's  Duty  "  is  a  popular  work. 

KIEN-IjONG,  emperor  of  China,  distinguitthed 
for  his  love  of  literature,  was  born  in  1 7  lO,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Yuntscbin,  in  1735.  He  favoured 
the  Christian  religion  in  prirate,  but  in  1753  inter- 
dicted its  exercise  by  a  formal  order,  and  he  bad  pre- 
viou^  even  peraecated  those  who  openly  professed 
it  The  misaionaries  were  hi  conaequenee  obliged 
to  proceed  with  great  caution,  although  several  of 
them  were  in  the  emperor's  service,  aad  treated  with 
great  respect  as  men  of  science  and  learning.  On 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  177?,  China  was 
less  v'iaited  by  scientific  persons  than  lormerly,  which 
induced  Kien-Long  to  send  to  Canton,  and  invite  ar- 
tists and  learned  men  of  all  the  European  nations, 
and  particularly  astnmofBen.  Tins  aovereign  pos- 
aessed,  on  liis  o'vn  part,  a  taste  for  poetry  and  natu- 
ral history.  Resolving  to  immortaUze  the  remembrance 
of  hia  victories  by  the  grarer,  he  engaged  French  ar- 
tists to  copy  some  Chinese  paintings  in  which  they 
were  represented  i  but  Louis  XV.  had  them  engraved 
for  him  at  his  own  expense.  He  died  at  Pekin  in 
1786,  after  a  reign  of  nfty  years. 

KIRSEWETTER,  CHRISTOPHER  GOTT- 
FRIED. — This  celebrated  violinist  was  born  at  Ans- 
pncb  in  1777t  and  iuiving  completed  his  musical 
edticafieA,  he  came  to  London  in  1891.  He  was 
\\  ar  mly  received  by  the  British  public,  but  we  cannot 
better  d^chbe  bis  reception  than  in  the  words  of  a 
critic  of  the  day.  He  Bajs»  "  Hia  first  performance 
at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  Ix)ndon — jierhaps  the 
aeverest  teat  to  which  power  can  be  brought,  becau&e 
the  m^Or  part  of  Ae  audience  consists  of  professors 
or  persons  most  immediately  connected  with  music — 
hia  first  performance,  we  might  almost  say,  was 
greeted  with  the  very  extravagance  of  apjirDljation 
and  appUrase.  For  although  his  extraordinary  abdity 
des«rvedthe  roost  complete  expression  of  the  delight 
wliich  cnnb!  not  but  be  felt,  yet  it  was  remarked 
amongst  the  judicious,  that  the  loudest  plaudits  were 
mingled  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  bordering  on 
a  laugh,  a  manner  which  praise  adopts  when  caught 
by  surprise  at  quaint  or  unexpected  turns,  rather  than 
tnien  captivated  by  solid  excellencies.  By  this  re- 
mark we  would  not  be  thought  to  detract  a  particle 
ftt>m  the  abondant  talent  which  wt  willingly  admit 
Kieseweit'^r  to  p  i^-sc^s ;  li  s  abilities  are,  in  every 
aenae  of  the  word,  admirable  mdced  :  we  merely  wish 
to  hxVB  it  understood,  that  there  are  points  of  pecu- 
liar skill  whirh,  when  pushed  beyond  c  rt  i in  limits, 
run  into  defeat,  however  vehemently  appiauded  these 
vesy  eicertions  nay  be  by  the  multitude  of  auditors, 
who  are  ever  more  stimulated  by  novelty  and  surprise 
than  by  the,  appropriate  disposition  of  parts  and  of 
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the  whole,  which  is  the  result  of  deep  consideration 

and  fine  taste.  Kiesewetter'«  command  of  the  instru« 
ment  appears  to  render  him  superior  to  every  possi- 
ble  difficulty,  and  out  of  this  anperabiuidant  power, 
perhaiif,  arise  those  temptations  which  almost  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  excess.  For»  although  sobriety  of 
judgment  njeeta  anperflaous  execntion  as  well  an 
superfluous  ornament,  yet  when  warmed  with  exer- 
cise, there  are  few  wiio  can  resist  the  power  of  de- 
monstrating acquirements  which  others  have  not 
reached."  He  subsequently  performed  ina  masterir 
style  at  roost  of  the  London  concerts^  and  died  tnnen 
regretted  at  his  house  in  Gmt  Portland  Street,  oo 
the  28th  of  May,  1827. 

KILLIGREW.— Three  brothers  of  this  name  were 
distinguished  bv  their  loyalty,  wit,  and  talents,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  two  Charleses.  They  were  the 
sons  of  Sir  liobert  Killigrew. — William,  the  eldest, 
was  bom  in  1605  at  Uanwortli,  Middlesex,  and  after 
going  through  the  usual  course  of  a  university  edu- 
cation at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  made  the  tour 
of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained 
a  place  oonrt,  aa  one  of  the  gentlemen  ushers  ci 
the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  During  the  civil 
wars  he  suffered  materially,  both  in  purse  and  per. 
son,  in  conseqnenee  of  his  adherence  to  thu  r  yal 
cause;  in  recompcncc  for  which  he  rcccivcil,  after 
the  r«^toration,  the  honour  of  kni^^hthood,  ami  on 
the  marriage  of  Charles  1 1  obtained  the  post  of 
vice-chamberlain.  He  composed  four  plays — "  Se. 
lindra,"  Ae  **  Siefe  of  Urban,"  Omaadtt,"  and 
"  Pandora,"  all  of  which  were  popular  in  their 
day.  His  other  writings  are,  "  Midnight  and  Daily 
T1ioughts,"and  '*The  Artless  Midnight  Thoughts  of  a 
Gentlemanat Court."  He  diedin  1693.— Thomas, the 
second,  was  born  in  1611,  and  died  before  hi.s  elder 
bfotiier  in  16S2.  He  was  one  of  Charles  the  Fir.si'a 
pages,  and  accompanied  the  prince  of  Wales  into 
exile.  During  his  absence  from  England,  he  visited 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  after  the  refitoration, 
was  appointed  by  the  new  liing  (with  whom  he  was 
a  great  favourite),  one  of  his  grooms  of  the  bed* 
chamlier.  .\  vein  of  lively  pleasantry,  combined 
with  a  certain  oddity,  both  of  person  and  manner, 
placed  him  high  in  the  good  graces  of  Charles,  who 
would  frefpicntly  allow  him  free  access  to  his  person 
when  characters  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  state  were 
refused  it,  till  Killigrew  at  length  became  almost 
the  insepsiable  companion  of  the  monarch's  familiar 
hours.  He  wrote  eleven  pieces  for  the  stage,  which 
iiavc  been  collected  and  printed  in  one  vohirne  folio 
in  1664  i  but  we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  traces  of 
that  facedonsness  -and  wUm  which,  together  with 
the  encourajTcmcnt  he  received  from  rnyalty,  pro- 
cured him  the  appellation  of  KiuK  Charles's  jester. 
He  lies  buried  in  Westminster  aU^.— Hmry,  die 
youngest  of  the  three,  was  one  year  younger  than 
hia  brother  Thomas,  whom  he  survived  about  six 
years.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  cava- 
liers. In  1643  he  gradnated  as  aoctor  in  divinity, 
:ind  obtained  a  stall  at  Westminster.  On  the  re-e!>ta- 
blishroent  of  monarchy,  be  obtained  the  living  of 
Wheathamstead,  Herts,  and  the  mastership  of  the  Sa- 
voy. He  wrote  a  tragedy  when  nnlv  "eventeen  yeais 
ola,  called  "The.Conspiracv."  In  i6j2  he  published 
a  corrected  version  of  this  piece,  changing  the 
name  to  that  of  "  Pallantos  and  Eudora."--The  fe- 
males of  this  family  were  also  distinguished.— Ca* 
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iherina  Killigrew,  wife  of  Sir  Henry,  was  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  most  accomjplwhed  •chokn  of  her  day. 
Slw  «n  the  draglitar  of  Sir  Antboiiy  CoAt,  bom 

nhout  the  year  1530,  and  to  a  fnmilir.r  acqoaintance 
with  the  classical,  as  well  as  some  of  tM  Oriental 
languages,  united  considerable  poetic  talent.  Her 


gess  for  Beer.AlBton  in  DeT  msliire  In  i7n?  he 
publnhed  in  London,  without  his  cumie.bu)  "  llidiorj 
of  the  Apoades'  Creed,"  with  critical  observmtiona  oa 

its  several  articles.  In  1708  he  was  chosen  recorder 
of  the  city  of  Lundun,  and  in  1710  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commoMat  the  trial  of  Or. 


death  took  place  in  l6oo  — Annr  Killicrevt',  wn?  the  '  Sachcverell.    In  1714  he  was  appointed  lord  chief 


daughter  of  Henr^  KiUigrew,  aud  wuh  borii  ui  iGGu. 
She  gare  strong  indications  of  genius  at  an  early 
and  becamo  eoually  eminent  in  poetry  and 
petnting,  as  weiD  as  msttngnialMd  for  ber  piety  and 
■unblcinislifd  virtue  amidst  the  todttCtions  of  a  licen- 
tious court.  She  fell  a  victim  to  tbe  small-pox,  in 
the  summer  of  1685,  and  has  been  dniMlenied  bv 
Wood  as  "a  grace  for  beauty,  and  a  muse  for  wit. 

KING,  DR.  HENRY.— This  divine  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  John  King.  He  was  bom  in  1591  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  sub^quently  became  chaplain 
to  King  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1C38  he  was 
madf.  dean  of  Rochester,  and  in  1641  was  ad\'anccJ 
to  the  see  of  Gbicheater.  Upon  tbe  breaking  out  of 
Ae  dvil  wtn  end  die  dinohidoQ  of  episcopacy,  he 
was  treated  with  great  severity  the  friends  to  the 
parliament,  but  recovered  his  bishopric  at  the  restor- 
ation. This  prelate  (lied  in  1669,  ewlwae  intamd 
at  bis  cathedml  of  Cliichcster,  a  monument 

was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  putjimlied  the  psalms 
of  David  turned  into  metre,  poems,  elegit),  parMOxes, 
and  aonneta,  eevoral  aenaout  and  otber  works. 

KING,  DR.  JOHN,  a  learned  Bagfieb  buhop,  who 
waa  educated  at  Oxford.  After  he Tiad  cnti  red  h  dy 
onloa  he  was  appomtcd  chaplain  to  Uueen  Ehxabeih, 
aodfai  161 1,  after  the  queen's  dmlh,  be  was  made 
dean  of  Cliristchurch,  m  addition  to  which,  he  was 
for  Beverai  years  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  1611 
be  was  raised  to  Aie  bishopric  of  London.  Besides 
bta  **  Lectinea  upon  Jonah,"  delivered  at  York,  he 
pobliibed  several  eermons.  King  James  I.  used  to 
style  him  "tbe  king  of  preachLrs,  "  and  Lord  Chief 
Jnstice  Coke  often  declared,  that "  he  waa  tbe  best 
apedier  in  tbe  ttar-ebanber  in  bit  time."  He  was 

so  constant  in  preaching'  nftnr  hr  was  a  bishop  that, 
unless  he  was  prevented  by  ill  health,  he  omitted  no 
Sunday  Ott  i^ich  be  did  not  perform  bie  pastoral 
dntv. 

KING.  PETER,  a  learned  lord  high  chancdlor  of 
Great  Britain,  who  was  bora  in  Devonshire  in  if  f  9. 
His  inclination  to  leamiiu  was  so  strong  that  he  de> 
voted  every  moment  of  bitleisure  hours  tostnly,  and 

by  that  means  became  an  cxcullcnt  .scholar.  Hi'h  first 
publication  was  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Con- 
stitution, Discipline,  Unity,and  Worship  of  tbe  Primi- 
tive Church,  that  Flourisned  in  the  First  Three  Hun- 
dred Years  after  Christ."  He  afterwards  published 
the  second  part  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, &c."  and  having  desired  in  his  preface  to  be 
ahowo,  either  publicly  or  privately,  any  mistakes  he 
aright  have  made,  that  request  was  first  complied  with 
by  Bir.  Edmund  Elys.  Several  letters  passed  between 
them  upon  the  subject,  wlddi  were  eiriwequently 
published  hy  ^Tr.  Elv  s  in  lOQ  J. 

His  acoujununce  with  Locke,  to  whom  he  waa  re- 
lated, and  who  left  him  half  his  library  at  his  death, 
was  of  great  advantnpe  to  him  -  hy  his  advice,  after 
be  bad  studied  some  time  in  ilulland,  lit  comnienccd 
the  at u  ly  of  the  law,  in  which  profession  he  rose  with 
neat  rapidity.  In  tbe  two  last  narlUuments  during 
tbe  reign  of  King  Wilfiao,  and  m  five  parliamenu 
doiiig  tba  niga,  of  Unaea  AnMb  be  acrvod  aa  bnr- 


justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  April  following 
was  made  one  of  tlie  privy  council  In  1715  he  was 
created  a  peer  by  ^the  title  of  Lord  King,  baron  of 
Ockbam  m  Snnrey,  and  appotnted  bign  dianedlor 
of  Great  Britain  ;  in  which  poRt  he  continued  till 
1733,  when  he  resigned  ;  and  in  1/34  died  at  Ock- 
bam in  Surrey. 

KING,  RLFUS, a  distinf^uiwhpd  Amprimn  orator, 
statesman,  and  diplomatist,  who  was  bom  in  1755 
at  Scaibawmgb,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  where  his 
father  waa  an  opulent  merchant.  He  was  entered  at 
Harvard  college,  Cambridge,  in  1773,  but  in  1775 
liii  collegiate  piirnuits  were  interrujited  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutiflaiaiy  war,  tbe  baildiags 
appertaining  to  Ibo  inttittrtkMi  bavintfbeooaie  tbe 
barracks  01  the  American  forces.  Tbe  students 
were  in  consequence  dispersed  until  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  when  they  re-ameanbled  at  Concord, 
where  thejr  remained  until  the  evnniation  of  Boston 
by  the  Bntitih  forces  m  I77u.  In  1777  he  received 
his  degree,  and  immediately  afterwards  entered  as  a 
student  of  law  into  the  office  of  the  oelebtatcd  Tbe- 
opbilua  Panona  at  Newburyfwrt  Before  be  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1778,  be  voluniered  his  Ker- 
vices  in  the  enterprise  conducted  by  General  SuUivan 
and  count  d'Estaign  agaiaat  tbe  British  in  Rbeda 
Island,  and  acted  in  tbe  capacity  of  aid  de-camp  to 
the  former.  In  1780  he  began  the  practice  of  hia 
profession,  and  soon  after  w<is  elected  representative 
of  the  town  of  Newburyport,  in  the  legislabire  or 
general  court,  as  it  is  called,  of  Massachusetts, 
where  his  success  paved  the  way  to  a  scat  m  the  uld 
congress  in  1784.  His  most  celebrated  etibrt  in  the 
le(g[islatra«  waa  mate  in  tbat  year,  on  tbe  occaaioa 
olthe  recommendation  by  r<inpress  to  the  scvir;  1 
states  to  grant  to  tbe  general  government  a  five  {>er 
cent,  iaapoat*  a  eompliance  with  wbieb  be  advocated 
%vith  frreat  power  and  zeal.  He  was  re-elected  a 
member  of  congress  in  1785  and  17S6.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  sent  by  congress,  with  Mr.  Munroe, 
to  the  legislaturo  of  Pennaylvania,  to  remonetiato 
against  one  of  its  proceedings.  A  day  waa  appointed 
fur  them  to  addross  the  Ic^ishiLiirt',  on  which  Mr. 
King  rose  first  to  speak ,  but  before  he  could  open 
his  lips,  he  lost  tbe  oonnnand  of  bia  iiMulties,  and 
in  his  confusion  barely  retnined  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  request  Mr.  Munroe  to  take  his  place. 
Meanwbile,  be  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  on 
rising  again,  sifter  complimenting  his  audience  by 
attributing  bis  nusfortune  to  the  effect  prodneed 
upon  him  by  so  august  an  assemblage, 
to  delivtt  an  ekgant  and  masterly  spcedu' 

In  1787  wben  the  general  eooventioii  met  at 
ladelphia  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution 
for  the  country,  Mr.  King  was  sent  to  it  by  the  le- 
gialatare  of  llaaaachusetts,  and  when  the  conventioa 
of  that  state  was  called,  in  order  to  discuss  the  sys- 
tem of  government  nropoved,  was  likewise  chosen  a 
member  of  it  by  tne  tttbabitanta  of  Newburyport. 
In  botb  assemblies,  be  waa  in  fisvour  of  tbe  psesctit 
coaatttntion.  In  1788  be  nmoved  to  New  Yoric 
city.  Iiil789b8iiM«l0Cled8a«Bibcr«rthtNtii 
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Torit  tcgUlilart,  tnd  during  fit  «kCni  «emiofi  In  fke 

Slimmer  of  that  ycnr,  (General  Schuyler  an<!  liuni^elf 
w«re  chosen  the  first  senators  from  the  state  under 
the  comtitalion  of  tbe  United  Sutw.  In  1794  the 
British  treaty  was  maflf  public,  and  a  puWir  m»»rt 
itiff  of  the  cttisens  of  New  York  having  been  called 
respecting  it,  Mr.  Ktne  and  General  Hamilton  at- 
tanded  to  explain  and  defend  itf  but  the  paople 
were  in  meh  a  ferment  diat  they  were  tiot  wowed 
to  spr;iV;  Tlu  y  thoK  fort-  rLtin  il,  and  immediately 
cotninenced  the  publication  of  a  seriet  of  essays 
Bpon  the  aohjcet,  under  the  ^nature  of  "OaadOiw," 
the  first  ten  of  which,  rekting  to  the  permanent  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty,  were  written  by  General  Hamil- 
ton, and  the  remainder  relative  to  the  commercial 
and  maritime  articles,  by  Mr.  Kinjf.  The  most 
celebrated  speech  matle  by  Mr.  King  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  was  in  this  year,  concerning  a 
fjetition  which  had  been  presented  by  come  of  the 
citiMne  of  Fenneylvenia  against  the  nght  of  Albert 
Gallatin  to  take  a  ueat  in  the  senate  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen  by  that  state,  on  the  ground  of  waat  af 
kfil  qwdiieetion,  in  consequence  of  not  baring 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  the  requisite 
number  of  year<).  Mr.  King  spoke  in  support  of 
the  petition,  and  in  answer  to  a  speech  of  Aaron 
Burr  ia  fimwr  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  was  ultunately 
Oxdhided.  In  the  spring  of  1796  Mr.  King  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  Wasliini^ton,  minister  plenipo- 
tmtiary  to  the  court  of  London^  having  previounly 
declined  the  offisr  of  Ae  depnrtmflirt  of  Itlte.  Hie 
functions  of  that  post  he  continmd  to  dhdnigf  un- 
til ld03,  when  he  returned  home. 

In  1813  he  was  a  third  time  sent  to  the  senate  by 
the  legislature  of  New  YorV,  at  a  period  when  the 
nation  was  involved  m  hostilities  with  Great  Bntam. 
His  speech  on  the  burmng  of  Washington  by  the 
Britiah  wm  one  of  hie  moat  eloq^t  dwpfam*  end 
teemod  with  seBtimenta  wtiieh  ud  edioee  from  all 
parties  In  I B16,  whilst  engaged  with  his  senato- 
rial duties  at  Washington,  ne  was  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  ehm  magistracy  of  the  eteie  of 
New  York  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  seve- 
iil  of  its  counties.  The  nomination  was  made  with- 
out lui  knowledge,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance 
that  he  acceded  to  it  at  the  earnest  sdidtation  of 
liis  friends.  He  was  not,  however,  elected.  In 
1820  he  \v7i^,  re-tlcctf  (I  to  the  senate,  where  he  con- 
tinned  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  March, 
IMS.  SefOTil  of  no  Imre  wliidi  he  proposed  and 
carried  in  that  interval  were  of  great  consctjncnce. 
In  the  celebrated  Missouri  question,  he  took  the 
had.  On  his  withdrawal  from  the  senate,  Im  ac- 
cepted from  President  Adams  the  appointmfnt  of 
mmister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  London. 
During  the  yojnae  to  England,  his  health  was  sen- 
dUyinnMired.  Be  remained  abroad  a  twdvemonth, 
bot  ml  iflneee  impeded  the  perfinmnce  of  lue  ofli- 
riil  dntif",  nnd  pro\ed  fatal  Soon  after  his  return 
home.  He  died,  like  a  Christian  pllilosopber,  on  the 
99^of  April,  I827,in  theeefentf>uifdyearof  hisage. 
The  name  of  Mr.  King  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  the  American  Union,  in  connexion  not  merely 
with  the  history  of  parties,  but  with  that  of  the 
formation  and  establishment  of  the  federal  republi- 
can system.  Politicians  of  everj'  denomination  bore 
tesUmony  to  tlic  Millie  of  his  public  servicet  Mid  Uie 
Mnineace  of  liis  talents  and  virtuee. 
,  KIMO,  WILLIAM,  a  kvmdUdi  prelate,  who 
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wn  n  netiw  of  Antrim,  but  of  Beottiih  exlr action. 

His  sealous  opposition  to  llie  mcafaires  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  party  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  ensured 
his  preferment  afler  the  expulsion  of  tbat  prince. 
Aftfr  holding  several  inferior  offices,  he  was  made 
in  1702  archbishop  of  Dublin.  lie  died  May  >7  2g, 
aged  seventy-nine.  He  wee  distinguished  for  \ns  wit 
as  well  as  his  learning.  Having  been  diamppointed 
in  his  expectations  of  being  rai^  to  pinnaey  of 
Ireland  on  the  death  of  Archbiahop  Lindsay,  it  be- 
ing aaiigned  as  a  reason  for  passing  liim  over  that 
bo  wee  too  fkr  advanced  in  yesrv,  he  leeeived  Dr. 
Boulter,  the  new  priinatc,  at  his  first  visit  without 
paying  him  the  customary  compliment  of  rising  to 
salute  him,  apologising  fov  the  aipparent  incivility  bf 
saying,  "  My  lord,  I  am  sure  your  grace  will  forgive 
me.  because  you  know  1  am  too  ola  to  rise."  Arch- 
bishop King  IS  principally  known  at  present  the 
author  of  a  treatise  "  De  Oiigine  Mali,"  the  object 
of  which  ie  to  ebow  dwt  the  preaenee  of  natural  and 
moral  evil  in  the  world  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being.  This 
work  proTokttl  iint  animadvenioas  of  Ae  celebrated 
Bay!e,  as  it  impugned  ilia  aignmenli  on  the  Mani- 

KING,  DrI  WILLIAM,  a  talented  English  writer, 
who  was  bom  in  the  seventeenth  century.   He  waa 

descended  from  the  noble  families  of  Clliondon  and 
Ri)C!U's[or.  atnl  was  in  l>^b2  i-lected  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  directed  his 
attention  to  Ae  bw,  and  toolc  Ae  d<^e  of  doctor  of 

civil  law.  He  soon  nrqtiireri  n  ron^idrnihle  practice. 
He  attended  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,  when  he  was  appointed 
judge-advorite,  sole  commissioner  of  the  prizes, 
keeper  of  the  records,  and  vicar-general  tothe  lord  pri- 
mate of  Ireland.  He  died  on  Chri.stmas-day  in  1 7 1  '2, 
and  was  interred  in  tbe  cloisters  of  Westminster  ab- 
bey. His  writii^  are  uumeroas.  Hie  principal  an 
*' Animail v  ersions  on  a  Pretended  Account  of  Den- 
mark," wrote  bv  Mr.  Molesworth,  afterwards  Lord 
Muieewui'Ui»  **]>ialogues  of  the  D^,"  a  volume  of 
poems,  an  historical  accoimt  of  the  heathen  gorls  and 
neroes,  and  several  branslations  ;  the  writing  of  these 
procured  Dr.  King  the  piaea  of  leeretary  to  pfiaeaaa 
Anne  of  Denmark. 

KING,  DR.  WILLIAM.—TUa  Oeologlcd  writer 
and  divine  was  hiira  at  Stepney  in  1685.  He  was 
made  doctor  of  laws  in  1715,  was  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  Ormood  and  eail  of  Arran,  as  chancellors  of 
the  university,  and  ultimately  prinripnl  of  St.  Marjr's 
Hall  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hudson  in  1719.  When 
he  stood  candidate  for  member  of  parUament  for  the 
univrr?ity.  he  resigned  his  office  of  eecretarr,  bat 
enjoyed  ins  other  preferment,  and  it  was  aline  did 
enjoy  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Pr  Clark,  who  op- 
posed him,  carried  the  election ;  and  after  this  dia« 
appointment,  he  in  the  year  went  ofer  to  Ire- 
land, will  re  he  is  said  trt  liavc  ^rrittcn  nn  ppir  poem, 
called  "The  Toast,"  which  was  a  political  satire, 
printed  and  given  away  to  his  friends,  but  never  sold 
On  the  dedication  of  Dr  RadclifT s  library  in  1749- 
he  8iM>ke  a  Latin  orauon  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford, 
wiiicQ  was  received  with  the  highest  ncchin  itl us. 
At  the  memoraUe  conteeted  decbon  for  Ozfordshira 
in  1755,  his  attaebment  to  Ae  old  intenat  drew  en 

him  the  resentment  nf  tl.e  'n-w.  nnil  he  was  libelled 
in  newspapers  and  pamphlet*,  against  which  he  de- 
fended fiaudf  ia  an  **  ApoloRr,"  •n^  ma^  »* 
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teliated  on  hie  adversaries.  He  wrote  several  other 
things,  and  died  in  1/02.  He  was aleamed  scholar, 
an  ftsedlt  >t  orator,  an  elegant  and  easy  writer,  and 
esteemed  by  the  first  men  U  1u»  tiine  lor  has  wU  and 
general  knowledge. 

KLNXisrON.  ELIZABETH,  DUCHESS  OF.— 
This  notorious  female  was  born  in  17 20,  and  was  the 
daughter  (tf  Colonel  Chiidleigh,  governor  of  CheheB 
eoUege,  who,  dvina  while  shr  v  is  yoiniLr,  left  her 
almost  unprovided  lor.  She  resided  with  har  mother, 
who,  through  the  interest  of  Fulteney,  afterwards  earl 
of  Bath,  prooiirnil  hi  r  ihv.  post  of  raaid  of  honour  to 
the  princess  ot  W  aleii,  liie  mother  of  George  Hi.  Her 
wit  and  beauty  procured  h«r  nuuiy  adminsrs,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  levity  of  her  manners,  a  serious  offer  of 
marriage  from  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  But  while  that 
nobleman  was  on  the  continent,  Mrs.  Hanmer,  the 
aunt  of  Miss  Chudleigh,  with  whom  she  was  on  a 
visit,  persuaded  her  niece  to  marry  privately  Captain 
Hervey,  a  naral  officer,  afterwards  carl  of  Bristol. 
She  soon  conceived  a  Violent  disUke  of  her  husband, 
heightened  by  the  discovery  that  she  had  been  de- 
ceived into  an  opinion  that  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had 
forgotten  her.  Her  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
August  1744,  was  kept  a  secret;  and  her  refusal  of 
advantageous  pronosals  of  marriage  which  she  sub- 
wquentfy  receiv«d  offended  hsr  mother,  and  sub- 
jected her  to  reproaches,  which  induced  licr  to  go 
abroad.  She  went  in  company  with  a  major  in  the 
umft  with  whom  she  proceeded  to  Berhn,  where 
they  pir^f-r!  She  is  said  to  have  been  well  received 
by  tile  king  ot  Prussia,  and  also  at  the  court  of  Dres- 
den ;  and,  on  her  return  to  England  as  Miss  Chud- 
logh,  she  lesttraed  her  situatioit  as  maid  of  honour. 
Dmnras  of  breaking  off  her  union  with  Captain  Her- 
vey, she  adopted  the  infamous  expedient  of  tearing 
the  leaf  out  of  the  parish  roister  in  which  her  mar* 
risge  was  entered ;  but,  repenting  of  this  step  in  con* 
eeqnence  of  her  husband's  succeeding  to  the  peerage, 
she  contrived  to  have  the  leaf  replaced.  Not  long 
•ftsr,  the  duke  of  Kingston  mtd«  her  a  mitrimoaid 
offer,  on  which  she  endeavoured  to  procure  a  divorce 
from  Lord  Bristol.  He  at  first  opposed  her  scheme, 
but  at  length  he  assented  to  it,  and  she  obtained  the 
wished-for  separation ;  and  in  March  1769  she  was 
openly  married  to  Evelyn  Pierrepont,  duke  of  King- 
stou,  on  whose  death  in  1773  she  found  herself  left 
mistress  of  a  splendid  fortune  under  the  condition 
of  her  not  again  becoming  a  wife.  But  she  did  not 
enjoy  her  riches  undisturbed.  The  heirs  of  the  duke 
commenced  at>uit  against  her  for  bigatny,  as  having 
been  divorced  bv  an  incompetent  tribunal.  She  was 
tried  before  the  nouse  of  lords,  and  was  found  guihv; 
but,  on  her  pleading  the  privilege  of  peerage,  the 
usual  punishment  of  burmng  in  the  hand  was  re- 
mitted, and  she  was  discharged  on  paying  the  fees  of 
office .  Her  property  had  been  so  secured  that  it  was 
not  affer;  1  f  ,v  tnis  process.  'ITie  remainder  of  her 
life  was  spent  abroaa,  and  she  died  at  her  seat  near 
Fontainebleau,  in  France,  on  the  28tii  of  August,!  7S 8. 

KINSBEBGEN,  JOHN  HENRY  VAN,  a  Dutch 
admiral,  bom  in  May  1735  at  Doesborg  in  Guelder- 
land.  From  his  ninth  year  he  served  in  the  army, 
and  from  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the  navy,  in  which 
be  made  his  way  with  uncommoo  rapidity  from  the 
rank  of  a  catlet  to  that  of  a  nce-admirai.    With  the 

Ermiasion  of  the  Ddtch  government,  he  entered  the 
tssian  service  in  1 767  at  the  commencement  of  the 
^j^pimt       Turks.  Kinsbeiyen  «^og«d  (be 


unlimited  ronfit^ence  of  Catharine  II.,  of  which  he 
proved  himself  worthy  bv  his  brilliant  success  in  an 
engageoMiit  on  the  Black  asa,  wbsia,  with  five  dufa 
of  forty  guns,  and  some  smaller  men  of  war,  he  cap- 
tured the  whole  Turkisih  fleet.  In  this  battle  several 
celebrated  naval  movements  were  first  attempted  by 
him,  which  have  since  been  generally  adoirtea.  Hia 
memorial  to  Cathsrnie,  on  die  frse  mmgatioii  of  Aa 
Black  Bea,  recommended  his  pohlical  talents  to  the 
notice  of  the  empress,  who  loaded  him  with  marks  of 
esteem.  Kiasbergen  returned  to  bia  own  country  in 
1 776,  nnr^  was  employed  to  negociate  a  treaty  with  the 
:;rur  of  Morocco,  in  which  he  was  successfuL  On 


the  celebrated  day  of  the  Dogger-  . 
to  the  Dutch  marine,  Kinsbergeneomrnaiidedr  under 
Admiral  Zoutman,  seven  ships  of  the  Une,  and  had 

the  princ  ipal  merit  of  tiie  victory  over  Admiral  Parker. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  of  1783,  the  empress  of 
Russia  and  the  king  of  Deunsak  cndeavonrea  to  in. 

dace  Kinsbergen  to  enter  their  respective  marines, 
but  he  refused  every  offer.  During  the  Nvai  of  the 
Freodi  revolution  he  was  of  great  assistance  to  hin 
country,  pnrrinilarly  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and 
1794.  Alter  ilie  unsuccessful  campaign  of  1795  and 
the  change  of  administration,  Kinsbergen  remained 
in  retirement,  declining  the  most  brilliant  offers. 
Even  SchimnidpennincK,  his  personal  niend,  could 
not  tempt  him  from  his  retreat,  where  he  occupied 
himH^U  in  study,  agricultural  purstiits,  and  the  edi^ 
cation  of  the  lower  classes.  King  Louis  Napoleon 
appointed  him  first  chamberlain,  count  of  Dogger- 
bank,  counsellor  of  state,  and  gave  him  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  the  union,  but  he  could  no4 
induce  him  to  leave  his  country  seat  at  Guelderland, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Appeldoom,  nor  to  accept 
any  of  the  salaries  which  were  connected  with  these 
appointments.  After  the  union  of  Holland  with 
France  in  1810,  Napoleon  also  endeavoured  to  gsis 
him  over,  and  appomted  him  senator.  Kinsbergen 
could  not  refuse  the  dignity,  but  he  declined  the  ia> 
come  connected  with  it.  Master  of  a  Urge  fortune^ 
he  applied  it  to  benavtdant  and  useful  iniititiirifa 
He  died  in  1820. 

KIPPING,  HENRY,  a  learned  German  Lutheran 
born  at  fioetock,  where,  after  haTiog  received  the 
degree  of  master  of  arte,  he  was  pressed  into  Ilia 
army.  Tliis,  however,  did  not  pre. nt  his  r<-»Ilowiiig 
bis  studies.  One  day  while  he  was  upon  duty,  hold- 
ing his  musket  in  one  hand  and  the  poet  Statius  in 
the  other,  a  Swedish  counsellor,  who  perceived  him 
in  that  attitude  came  up  to  him,  and  finding  the 
amount  of  his  information  to  be  far  above  his  appa- 
rent rank  in  life,  lie  immediately  took  him  into  nia 
house,  made  him  bis  librarian,  and  procured  him  tb« 
under-rectorship  of  the  college  of  Bremen,  where  he 
died  in  1678.  He  wroto  several  works  in  Latin,  the 
principal  of  which  are,  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Romans,"  annthrr  on  "The  Work?  of 
Creation."  and  sevtrril  liissertations  on  the  Uld  and 
New  Testament. 

KIPPIS,  A.XDREW,  a  t]is'=;en?ing  dinne,  who 
was  born  at  Nottingham,  ni  .Maich  17'23;  in  1746 
he  became  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1753,  pastor  to  a 
dissenting  congregation  in  Westminster.  In  1763 
he  was  ap])(;inted  classical  and  philological  tutor  to 
the  academy  supported  in  London  by  the  funds  of 
William  Coward.  In  1767  ha  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  dhrinitj  bom  the  vaamvtj  of  £ai&* 
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burgb,  and  in  1778  uiil  1779  became  a  fellow  of 
dia  society  of  antiqwniet  aiid  of  th«  raval  todet^. 

He  died  io  179^.  Doctor  Kippis  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  "New  Annual  IW tiiter."  ile  devoted  his 
prindiMl  attention,  during  the  later  years  of  bis  life, 
to  an  improved  edition  nf  the  "  Biormrihin  Hritnn- 
nica,  '  but  tbia  work  was  conductea  on  a  jjiau  so 
elaborate  that  do  termination  of  it  on  the  same  scale 
ia  likely  to  be  attempted. 

KIRBY,  JOHN  JOSHUA,  a  draughtsman  and 
architect  of  considerable  talent,  who  was  a  native  of 
Parbam  in  Suffolk.  He  first  became  known  as  an 
aatbor  by  his  **TVeaHi8  on  Ptaapeetive/*  which  ap- 
peared in  1754.  He  subsequently  published  a  v/ork 
entitled"The  Pen^pective  of  Architecture,"  which  was 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  king.  He  was  for  many 
years  clerk  of  the  works  at  Kew  Palace,  and  died  in  1774. 

KIRCH,  CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Guben  in  l694,  and  acquired 
neat  celebrity  in  the  obMrvatories  of  Daotsic  and 
BerifaL  €kid£re7  Kizdier  his  fiidier,  and  Mary  his 
mother,  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  their 
astronomical  observations.  This  family  corresponded 
with  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe*  anid  their 
astronnmicnl  u  orks  are  still  popular. 

KIRCHhR,  A I  HANASIUS.— This  learned  Ger- 
man author  was  bom  at  Fielda  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  edurated 
at  Wnrtsburg  in  Praneonia,  and  then  entered  the 
fraternity  of  Jesuits,  of  which  he  soon  became  a  dis-  ■ 
tinguiahed  member.  He  taught  philosophy,  mathe- 1 
mme»t  the  Hebresr  and  Sjrrtae  languages,  in  the 
university  of  Wurtsburg.  In  1635  he  went  to  France  | 
on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Swedes 
in  Franconia,  and  li^'ea  some  time  at  Avignon.  He  ; 
wa*!  nftenvnrds-  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  ma- 
thematics in  tlie  Roman  college,  collected  a  rich  ca- 
binet of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  1680. 
His  works  amount  to  twenqr*two  folio  volumes, 
devan  ouarto,  and  dires  octarosf  enough  to  employ 
a  man  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  even  to  tr  tibe 
them.  Most  of  them  are  rather  curious  than  useful ; 
msny  of  thsm  visionary  and  fimciful.  Kircher's  prin- 
cipal works  are,  "  Prnnlusiones  Magneticx  ;"  "  Pri 
mitise  Gnomonica-  CatoptricK "Ajs  Magna  Lucis 
etUmbr^;"  "Obeliscus  Pamphiliusj**  •'Oedipus 
ptiactis,"  four  volumes  folio ;  "  Itinerarinm  Ex- 
taticuiu  ; '  "  Obeliscus  vEgyptianus,"  in  four  volumes 
folio  ;  "  Mundus  Subterraneus  and  "  China  lllus- 
tratat^'and  hi8"Mu8urgia  Universalis,"  which  is 
one  oiF  the  most  valtiable  of  them  all— 4t  is  ifivided 
into  ten  books.  In  the  preface,  the  author  states  that 
he  was  aided  in  the  cumpilation  of  it  by  Antonio 
Maria  Abbatini,  chapel  ma^^ter  uf  the  churches  of  St. 
\fnrii  ^fagpiore  and  Pietro  Ueredite  in  Rome,  also 
by  Kapsberger  and  Carissiroi.  In  the  first  book  he 
tieats  of  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  not  only  in  man  but 
in  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds  and  birds.  From 
this  he  pajises  to  the  ooBsidentionof  ths  voice  b  the 
human  race,  and  also  of  the  Tocal  oigatts  itt  several 
apecies  of  animals. 

In  the  second  book  he  speaks  of  me  music  of  the 
llebrtwq,  and  gives  the  forms  of  some  of  their  in- 
strumentJi.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  music  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  wUdi  he  givea  a  gsneial  and  super- 
neial  account. 

The  next  book  enters  deeply  into  the  doctrine  of 
Inrmonics,  first  cxplainin<;  the  scvi  t  ,1  liinds  of  pro- 

peition,  and  afterwards  demonstratiog  the  ratios  of  ^ 
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intervals.  This  book  contains  a  system  of  srithme- 
tie  tsken  limn  the  writings  of  Boethina  and  others, 

in  which  are  contained  rules  for  the  addition,  sub- 
Ktraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  intervals  by 
mi  ii^  fif  characters  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

'llic  fourth  1i  jrjl:  is  entirely  on  the  division  of  tha 
monochord,  and  tiie  luelbud  uf  finding  the  iutu'vaia 
by  various  geometric  and  algebraic  proesssss.  -  The 
fifth  book,  ctmtains  directions  for  the  compoeition  of 
mnsie  in  consonance.  In  this  Be  explains  the  nature 
of  counterpoint,  both  Kimjile  and  (ij^urate,  and  also 
of  fugue,  and  gives  some  general  rules  fur  composi- 
tion in  one,  two,  thre^  and  more  parts.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  book  he  tijn  ik<:  uf  tliatspttrious  kind 
of  fuge,  called  fu^a  in  nomine,  and  not  only  ex- 
plains the  Bsture  of  the  canon,  but  fj^vss  examples  of 
canons,  some  of  which  are  ver>'  wonderful  in  their 
contrivance.  He  mentions  one,  which  he  ^vs  might 
be  sung  by  twelve  millions  two  hundred  tiiouaand 
voices.  In  the  sixth  book  he  treats  of  instrumental 
mnsic,  and  of  the  various  instnunents  in  use  smong 
the  moderns.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  book  is  taken 
from  the  Latin  work  uf  Mentennuij.  At  the  conclu- 
sion he  gives  a  particular  description  of  the  great bdl 
at  Krfurt.  The  h- 'vcntli  book  contains  a  comparison 
between  the  ancient  atid  modern  music,  with  some 
specimens  of  the  ancient  Greek  muiicd  characten, 
taken  from  Alypius.  This  book  is  of  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  and,  amongst  other  things,  comprises  a  ge- 
neral enumeration  of  the  mo.nt  eminent  musicians  of 
the  author's  time,  and  contains  a  great  varie^of 
fine  compositions  selected  from  thdr  works. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  the  eighth  book. 
In  this  is  inserted  tables  of  all  the  possible  coinbina- 
tions  of  numlMn^as  they  relate  to  musical  intervals  ; 
as  also  some  minute  investigations  inuy  tfie  various 
kiml.Hof  metre  used  in  poetry,  and  parucularly  Greek 

and  l^itin  poetry,  wlueh  are  iilnstnled  by  musieal 
characters. 

Kixdier  mentions,  as  a  contrivance  of  his  own,  the 
/Eolian  harp,  wbicb  he  describes 
length.    But  although  he  might  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  St.  Domtan  b  raid,  by  Fidlsr,  to  have 

linr!  nnc'vhirh  mu«t  have  been  of  ^  tinturevery  simi- 
lar to  Kircher's.  In  this  book  it  i^  that  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  celebrated  hydraulic  organ  of  Vitni- 
vius,  which  no  one  lias  hitherto  been  able  to  com> 
prebend.  The  tenth  book  is  on  the  subject  of  ana- 
logical music,  as  Kircher  ha.s  termed  it,  and  the  chief 
intention  of  it  is  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  of  the 
four  elemoits  end  of  the  planetary  systenL  llie  au- 
thor endeavours  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  har- 
mony are  discoverable  in  the  proportions  of  our 
bodiMb  in  tlie  passions  of  the  mind,  and  even  in  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Rome.  From  '.lie^e 
lie  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  political  ami  me- 
taphysical harmony;  and  in  conclusion  to  that  har- 
mony, if  any  one  can  understand  what  he  means  by 
it,  which  subsists  in  die  several  orders  ot  intwUcctnal 
beings,  and  which  is  consummated  III  the  Union  lie- 
tween  God  and  the  universe. 

KIRWAN,  RICHARD,  a  distingm'shed  modem 
writer  on  chemistry,  afohy^y,  fnid  rhf  kindred  sci- - 
ences.  He  was  a  native  ot  tlie  county  of  Galway,, 
in  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.O.  Ha 
devoted  himself  with  great  arooor  to  chemical  and 
mineralogical  researches,  and  liecame  a  member  of 

the  royal  Ixish_acadcmy,  and  also  a  fellow  of  the 
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rojral  society.   He  published  in  ths  "  Philosophical 

Transactions"  for  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  experi- 
ments and  obsen'atiuns  on  the  specilic  gravities 
anil  attractive  powers  of  various  saline  substances ; 
which  important  •abiect  he  iarther  nroMCUted  in 
the  *' PUSoeophied  Transaetknit*'  for  tTSS.  Ib 
17*^4  ?.ppeared  his  "Elemtnts  of  Mineralogy," 
which  was  translated  into  Cierman  by  Crell,  and 
■uibMqiieiidy  re-pablished  with  additions  and  im- 
provement*?  Tn  1787  he  ])ulilislicd  an  "Essay  on 
Phloffiston  and  the  Cimsutution  of  Acida,"  designed 
as  a  defence  of  the  thetvy  of  chemiMry  advanced 
by  Dr.  Priestley.  This  vary  ingenioM  production 
was  translated  into  French  by  the  adToeatea  for  the 
anti-phlogistic  liN  jxitliesis,  and  pnljlishf  J,  wiili  ani- 
madversions on  the  rival  system*  which  nude  a  con- 
vert of  Dr.  Kirwan,  wboae  rc^ectkm  of  the  prinei- 
J>les  he  had  so  a^ih*  supported,  had  n  consinerable 
mfluence  in  producing  the  revolution  which  took 
place  in  chemical  science.  He  produced  besides 
the  foregoing  works,  "An  Estimate  of  the  Tempera- 
ture of  Different  Latitutles,"  a  treatise  on  the  "Ana- 
lysis of  Mineral  Waters,"  and  another  on  "Logic," 
to  which  may  be  added  variotta  communicationa  to  the 
learaed  aodetiea  to  whieli  he  bdongad.    At  DttUiB 

he  founded  an  rissocialion  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cultivating  mineralogy  i  and  as  a  geologist  he  advo* 
cated  what  has  been  called  the  Neptunian  theory 
of  the  earth,  in  apposifmn  tr>  that  of  Dr.  JoOM 
liutton.    His  death  occurred  m  1812. 

KIRWAN,  WALTER  BLAKE,  aa  Iriah  divine, 
eminent  for  hia  popularity  as  a  pmcher.  Ho  waa 
bora  at  Galway  m  1754,  ana  educated  at  the 
English  Cfitholtc  college  of  St.  Oroer'a,  whence  Vie 
removed  to  Louvain,  where  he  took  orders,  and  be- 
came  j)rofe.'=iflor  of  philosophy.  In  1778  be  was  ap- 
jiointn!  rh:i[)l  tin  Xn  the  Neapolitan  embassy  in  Lon- 
don, and  atuintd  great  celebrity  by  his  e.Yert)on8 
in  the  pulpit.  In  17S7  he  reaolved  to  conform  to 
the  establishment,  and  preached  to  his  first  Proteat- 
•at  conKregatlon  re  St.  Peter's  church.  Dublin.  In 
1788  he  was  preferred  to  the  prebendary  of  Howth, 
and  to  the  rectory  of  St  Nicholas,  DidiUn,  and 
finally  prwented  to  tbo  demery  of  Kilhlt.  Won- 
der? nre  told  of  his  attraction  as  a  preacher,  nnd  it 
was  often  necessary  to  keep  off  the  crowds  from  the 
didrebea  in  which  he  preached  by  guards  and  pali- 
aadoes.  He  died  exhausted  by  \nn  labours  in  1805, 
kating  a  widow  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
to  thi  fiTbt  and  la^tof  wbomwognntadapaniion 
of  aooi.  oer  annum. 

KITCHINHR.WILIJEAM.->Thtieefl»tifeiniter 
and  physictan  waa  the  son  of  a  coal-merchant  re. 
aiding  in  Bemfort  Buildings,  Strand.  He  received 
Ina  early  edaeation  at  Eton,  and  took  his  degree  at 
Glasgow,  bnt  a."  l-e  inherited  a  good  property  from 
his  father  he  did  nut  iuUow  his  profession.  Dr.  Kit- 
chiner  was  hospitable  in  hia  domea^  relations,  and 
Mquired  a  reputation  for  epienicaiuaaii  which  his 
gemnd  bahits  by  no  means  warrtrnted.  Dr.  Kit- 
chiner's  hour-  of  rising,  of  eating,  of  retiring  to  rest, 
Were  all  r^ulatcd  by  system.  His  lunches,  to  which 
•nly  the  tavoured  few  had  the  privilege  of  entrh, 
were  snperb.  They  consisted  of  potted  meats  <  f  va- 
rious kinds,  fried  fish,  savoury  pdti$t  rich  liqueurs, 
Ae.  &e.  in  gr^at  variety  and  abwdaiwe.  nia  din- 
Mn^  unless  when  he  had  parties,  were  comparatively 
pUik  and  aimple,  scr\'ea  in  an  orderly  manner — 
Mokcd  acMidug  to  bia  own  imiioii— and  pland 


upon      tdAe  invariably  within  five  uiMites  of  the 

time  announced.  His  usual  hour  WM  five.  Uta 
supper  was  served  at  htdf-past  nine;  and  at  eleven 
he  was  accustonud  to  retire. 

His  public  dinners,  as  they  may  be  termed,  were 
thingsof  more  norop,  eer8raony,aiM!<liqaette.  niey 
were  announced  l  y  notes  of  prep ;i ration,  which  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  the  palates  ol  the  "  thorough  bre4 
grand-gotmnanda  of  the  first  magnitude,"  wfio  won 
honoured  with  an  invitation.  One  of  these  noltoit 
well  entitled  to  mieservation  as  a  curiosity  :— 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  honour  of  your  company  is  re> 
quested  to  dine  with  the  Committoa  of  Tiiile^  on 
WednMday  next,  the  lOdi  inttaiit.  Tlie  spedratao 
will  be  [I'.dceil  ujum  tlie  table  at  five  o'clork  jirecisely, 
when  the  busioeas  of  the  day  will  immediately  com- 
menea.  I  bavo  diobonour  to  be,  yomr  most  obedicBt 
servant,  "  W.  KiTcinNKn,  Saowlaiy.'* 

"  43,  Warren  Street,  Fitzroy  Square." 

"  At  the  last  general  meeting,  it  waa  unanimeoaly 
resolved,  that: — Ist.  An  invitation  to  Eta  Beta  Pi, 
must  be  answered  in  writing  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  is  received,  within  twenty-four  hours  at  latest,  reck- 
onii^  from  that  m  which  it  ia  dated,  otherwiae  tbo 
secrrtary  win  have  the  profoondnignt  to  Ibd  dial 

the  in\ntation  has  been  definitirely  declined. 

"  2nd.  The  secretary  having  represented  that  the 
fjcffeetion  of  aemal  of  the  preparations  is  so  exqna- 
sitely  evanescent,  that  tVic  delay  of  one  miuate  .ifier 
their  arrival  at  the  mendiao  of  concoction  will  render 
them  no  longer  worthyof  men  of  taste,  therefore,  toen> 
sure  the  punctual  attendance  of  thoae  illustrioua  ga^ 
trophilists,  who,  on  grand  occasions  are  invtteo  t* 
)t)iii  tlii-s  liip^li  triliiin.il  of  tnste  for  tlieir  own  pleasure 
and  the  bene  5 1  of  tbetr  eouttry,  it  is  irrevoad)ly  re> 
solved,  *Tbat  the  janitor  be  oraared  not  to  admit  any 
visitor,  of  i^-hatever  cmincnrg  nf  appetite,  after  the 
hour  which  the  secretary  shall  have  announced  that 
the  spetiuWM  are  ready.  By  ordarof  the  nmmiiliaa, 
"William  Kitchiner,  Sec." 
Dr.  Kitchiner'smostcelebrated  works  were  entitled, 
"  Practical  Observations  on  Telescopes,"  an  "  Essay 
on  the  Siae  beat  adapted  for  Acbrwnatic  Glasaea,  wiin 
Uinta  to  Optidntt  and  Araatenra  of  As"  '     *  * 


Studies  on  the  Constnictinn  and  I'se  of  'I'clescopea 
in  General."  lliese  established  his  Came  aa  an  ama- 
teur optician ;  and  the/' Apidua  RaMTiia,orCoolcV 
Omrle,"  signalized  him  as  an  amateur  |[a8troncmi«t 
In  Ia22  he  pubUshed  "llie  Art  of  Invigorating  and 
Prolonging  Life  by  Food,  Clothes,  Air,  Exercise^ 
Wine,  Sleep,  &c.,  and  Peptic  Prec^te,"  to  which  ia 
added  the  **  Pleasure  of  Making  a  Win.**  In  1832 
he  issued  a  small  octavo  volume  of  "  Oliserv  utions  on 
Vocal  Music,"  and  in  the  same  year  a  handsome  foho 
of  *'The  Loyal  and  National  Songs  of  England,"  ae- 
lected  from  original  manuscrij^ts  nnd  early  printed 
copiea  in  hia  own  hbrary.  JNext  followed  "The 
Hooadteepai'a  Ledger  i"  and  in  1825  he  revised  hia 
former  work  on  optics,  and  published  it  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Economy  of  the  Eyes,"  in  two  parts; 
the  first  on  the  subject  in  general,  and  on  spectadea^ 
opera^laaaee,  ttc,  and  "  Part  il,  of  TckaeqMa."  At 
his  dortb  lie  left  ready  for  Ae  preee  a  wwk  whieb 
has  since  been  publisheu  under  the  title  of  "The Tra- 
veller's Oracle."  Dr.  Kitchiner  was  married,  but  a 
separation  soon  ensued,  and  a  natural  son,  who  waQ 
educated  at  C'ambridfre,  inherited  the  hulk  of  Lis  pro- 
perty. The  Doctor's  will  waa  remarkable  for  its  ec- 
cantridtgr,  and  it  ia  nld  tbal  Molbar, 
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tflrious  alteration!  in  the  disposal  of  his  oroperty, 
intt-n  ^eil  for  Mgnature  on  the  WodDOMIJ  ' 
the  night  on  which  he  died. 


Calliiwing 


On  tlieStth  of  Felmiaiy.  1827,  Dr.  KHdiiBerdiiied 

out,  and  waa  in  better  spirits  than  as  for  some 

time  previoual^',  in  consequence  of  a  spasinodic  afiec- 
tion  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  he  had  been  occa- 
aioaally  ohsfnTd  in  loiv  ';[itrit^  He  had  ordercrl  his 
carriage  at  hal£-pa«i  eight,  but  the  pleasure  lie  ex- 
Iierieneed  in  the  company  induced  him  to  stay  till 
deven.  On  hu  wajr  home  he  was  seized  with  a  vio. 
iMit  fit  of  palpttatSon,  of  which  he  died  immediately 
sfter  his  (irrival  nt  Immp 

KLAFKOTH,  MARTIN  HENRY,  a  German 
chemist,  who  dittSaciiMMd  bimself  by  his  skill  in 
nnalyzinqr  variolU  cnemiral  cnrnpounds,  and  nho  by 
hi8  works  on  practical  chemistry  and  mineralogy. 
Many  of  hw  worict  have  been  translated  into  tne 
English  language,  and  they  are  valuable  from  the 

5 rest  practical  knowledge  of  their  author.  Klaproth 
'ltd  at  an  aih-anced  age  in  1817- 

KLEfiEB,  JEAN  BAPTISm  «  French  general, 
dfaitinin^slied  not  hMforliitlinmtnity  and  integrity 

than  for  his  courage,  activity,  and  coolness,  was  one 
of  the  ablest  soldiers  which  the  revolution,  so  fertde 
in  military  gmlm,  produced.  His  fiither  was  a  com. 
inon  labourer,  and  young  Klebtr  was  himself  peace- 
fully occupied  a»  an  architect  when  the  revolutionary 
troubles  led  him  to  the  eaiMT  Of  «nM.  Having  en- 
tered a  French  volunteer  corps  at  a  simple  grena- 
dier in  1792,  his  talents  soon  procured  him  notice; 
■nd  after  the  capture  of  Mayence  he  n'as  maJe  ge- 
neral of  brigade.  Although  he  openly  ezpresMd 
Ilia  horror  at  die  ameious  policy  or  tiio  revdntiofi. 
ary  government,  his  services  were  too  valunfile  to  be 
lost,  and  he  diatinguished  himself  as  a  general  of 
division  in  the  campaigns  of  1795  and  1796.  In 
1797  Kl^r,  dissatisfi^  with  the  directory,  retired 
from  the  service ;  but  General  Bonaparte  prerailed 
upon  him  to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  Although 
no  favourite  of  the  general-in^Hiief,  yet  such  were 
the  talents  that  be  aisplayed  hi  the  campaign  in 
Syria,  and  the  battle  of  Abouklr,  and  such  was  the 
eateem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  army,  that  Bo- 
naparte  left  him  the  command  when  he  himself  re- 
turnpd  tn  France.  His  situation  was  difficult;  the 
army  was  weakened  by  a  series  of  laborious  marches 
and  sangninary  conflicts,  and  aU  communication 
with  FranoB  was  intercepted ;  yet  he  maintained 
himself  aoocessfully  agunst  the  enemy,  and  intro- 
duced order  into  the  government ;  but  in  the  mid  sr. 
of  new  preparations  for  securing  poaaewion  of  the 
oonntry.  he  was  aaaaarinated  hj  a  Tnridsh /anatic 
on  tbp  !4th  of  June,  1800. 

KLEIST,  VON  NOLLENDORF,  EMILIUS 
FREDERIC,  COUNT,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
piished  Prussian  generals  in  the  rnmpnifrn  of 
:ind  1614  against  Napoleon,  lie  waii  bum  at  Ber- 
lin in  176*2,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1778,  and 
rose  by  his  courage  and  military  talents,  so  that  in 
1808  he  was  made  rep<Hrting  adjutant-general  to 
the  kin;?  (if  Prussia.  After  the  enterprise  of  Schill 
he  \VA6  luaile  commandant  of  BerUn— a  post  which 
required  at  thai  time  moeh  talent  and  ahUL  In 
1813  Kleist  commanded  a  corps  of  Prussians,  aux- 
9iary  to  Nai)oleon's  grand  army ;  and  he  highly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  When 
Napoleon  forced  the  allies  to  rptrent  from  Dresdun, 
Kleist  followed  the  general  ro  reat   but  \  audauuuc 


had  entered  Bohemia  before  hinn  with  40,000  men, 
and  Kk'ist  had  only  llic  aUernaU\  t'  of  surrendering 
his  amr,  or  fighting  for  life  and  death.  He  took 
the  bolo  ns<Antion  of  tfnowing  hunsslf  down  ftom 

the  moxintains  into  the  renr  of  Vandnrnme,  nnd  was 
victorious  at  the  village  ol  NoUendorf.  His  success 
saved  Bohemia,  against  which  Napoleon  hadfireclsd 
Ids  in;ivferly  demonstrations.    iUeist  died  in  lfl21. 

Kl.EiSi,  EWALU  CHRISTIAN  VON.— This 
celebrated  German  poet  was  bom  at  Zeblin,  in 
Pomerania,  and  studied  for  nine  yean  at  the  Je> 
suit  college  at  Kron,  in  Great  Poland,  then  at  the 
^'ymnasiuTii  at  Dantzic,  and  went  in  1731  to  Ko- 
nigsWrg  to  study  law.  Besides  his  acquiaitioas  in 
mathematics,  philosophy,  literatne,  sod  law,  he 
mnde  great  proficiency  in  modem  Ian gn apes.  Hav- 
ing tried  in  vain,  several  times,  to  obtaui  a  civil  ap- 
pomtment,  he  entered  the  army,  and  became  m 
17:^6  .1  Danish  officer.  He  studied  with  real  the 
mdUary  art,  and  when  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia began  his  reign,  Kleiat  entered  his  service.  He 
always  dialiked  we  miUtary  profiession,  whidi,  toco* 
ther  iHth  an  imfortnnate  attachment,  ^aye  to  hia 
]K)em8  the  tone  of  melancholy  wiiich  diiitinguishea 
them.  Few  German  poems,  m>m  an  author  with- 
out ptevhms  reputation,  have  met  with  such  imme- 
diate success  his  "  Friihiing"  or  Spring,  which 
was  first  printed  in  1749-  In  1757  Kleist  was  made 
major,  and  two  yean  after  he  lost  his  leg  in  the 
battle  of  Kunneradorf,  and  lay;  doriM  the  whole 
night,  with  his  wounds  exposed  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  next  noon  he  discovered  !drase!f  tn  a  llussian 
officer  who  was  passing  by,  and  who  had  him  car* 
lied  to  F^rankfbrt  Beven  days  after  ^  halde  the 
fractured  bones  parted  and  tore  an  artery,  and  be 
died  on  the  24th  of  August,  1759.  Kleist  was  an 
amidila  and  upright  man.  He  composed  several 
war-songs,  and  liked  to  cnll  himnelf  a  Prussian  gre- 
nadier. His  aduuralionof  Frederic  ihc  Great  was  deep, 
as  many  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions  prove. 

KL0F8T0CK.  FREDEIUCK  GOTrUBB.— 
Una  talenled  Omnan  noet  waa  born  at  Chieddin- 
burg  on  tbo  2nd  of  July,  1724.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  universi^  of  Jena, 
hot  emnpleted  his  studies  at  Leipsic.  Fkmn  his  ear- 
liest youth  he  was  distinguished  tor  great  enthusiasm 
of  character,  and  also  by  deeply  religious  feelings. 
These  were  cherished  by  his  early  and  devoted  atten- 
tion to  the  Bible,  which  he  made  his  pocket  coinp>^ 
nion,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  for  pleasmr.  Tnis 
elcse  .'icqnaintance  with  the  plira.seology  of  the  Tle- 
brew  language  became  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he 
tmeoBacionsly  used  to  employ  its  heao^ul  figura- 
tive expressions  when  he  wished  to  dppcrilie  any 
thing  with  peculiar  eameatoMS.  Walking  one  day 
with  his  ftuer,  hi  a  fine  spring  morning  oefon  he 
\vn9  fourteen  ycar^  of  age,  tbey  sat  under  an  oak,  and 
as  a  cool  western  breeze  blew  on  them,  he  expressed 
himsdf  in  the  following  words,  "  All  around  the  oak 
roceives  us  in  hia  ahaiu>w.  Soft  ain  breathe  on  os^ 
like  a  whisper  of  ihe  presenee  of  Ood."  Then  agdn 
he  said,  "How  peaceful  grows  the  tender  moss  on 
^  bosom  of  the  cool  earth!  The  hiils  lie  round 
about  shaded  in  lovely  twilight,  tm  though  newly 
created,  and  blooming  like  another  Fdeti  "  Re'ipinn 
waa  not  with  Klopstock  a  mere  speculation ;  it  was 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  pure  feeling 
of  gratitude  and  love.  With  this  enthoalaam  of  soiu 
he  produced  tiie^sC  three  books  of  tfio  "Meswah/* 
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indeed  before  his  poetical  talents  li  ui  i  ven  been  »m- 
pected  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  select  friends. 
Tht  publicaltou  of  this  extraordinary  poem  excited  a 
degree  of  attention  no  othtr  book  bad  ovtr  awakened 
in  Garaoany. 

It  baeanw  tiie  fhanw  of  the  pulpit,  the  ntbject  of 
aaaditation  for  the  devout  Cliri'^ti^ui,  and  even  pro- 
cmad  him  the  patrona^^e  of  the  king  ot  Denmark, 
with  a  pennon  and  reetdenee  at  Copenhagen.  He 
floon  after  married  Margaretta  MoUer,  'srhnsc  affec- 
tionate dispoflition  constituted  the  hapumcss  of  bis 
married  life.  This  Udf  died  in  childbed  in  tlio  year 
1 758.  He  bore  this  aerera  trial  with  jnoua  naigna- 
Uon,  and  continued  to  eberuh  her  memory  with  the 
devotion  of  a  poet  to  the  latest  moments  nf  h'.a  ex- 
istence. He  used  to  delight  himself  with  olanting 
white  lifies  on  ber  grave,  beeauaa  ha  bdiavaa  the  lily 
was  the  mo^t  exalted  of  flowata,  and  ahawaa  the 
most  exalted  of  women. 

Thanaainingyeanof  Klopstock'slife  do  not  afford 
many  events  beyond  his  literary  productions.  InI791, 
m  tlie  sixiy-eigiuli  year  of  \m  age,  he  married  a  near 
relation  of  his  first  wife.  Her  domestic  attentions, 
the  society  of  hia  chosen  friends,  and  the  ezerctaa  of 
his  poetical  powers,  wbidi  he  reluned  till  dm  dose 
of  life,  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  his  serene  and 
cheerful  old  age.  The  Uth  of  March,  1803,  this 
venerable  poet  closed  his  long  and  valuable  career  at 
Hamburgh,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  As 
symptoms  of  his  dissolution  approached,  his  fervent 
Ltiely,  and  the  hopes  of  that  immortality  hia  lofty 
Muse  had  so  often  sung,  disarmed  death  of  its  ter- 
rors, and  whispered  peace  to  his  departing  spirit  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  fr^  i  n  titly  reading  his  "  Messiah  " 
before  bis  death,  "  but  think  not,"  he  observed  to  a 
friend,  *'  tliat  I  now  peruse  it  ao  a  poet,  *'  I  only  oc- 
cupy myself  with  the  itlrn^i  it  contains,  and  the  hopes 
of  .salvation  it  offers."  i  bat  happv  close  of  a  virtu- 
ous Ufa,  and  that  Christian  trinnpo,  which  he  sang 
in  the  twelfth  canto  of  this  poem  with  such  sublime 
and  glowing  language,  attended  his  last  moments. 
In  this  painful  struggle  of  expiring  nature  he  pro- 
Qonnced  these  sacred  words,  which  he  has  so  finely 
iUnatnted  in  one  of  hia  odea^**  Can  a  wonum  forget 
har  aocking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compas- 
eion  upon  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  for- 
get, yatwill  I  not  forget  thee."  Klopatodcwaalmriad 
^v\ih  every  mark  of  honour  by  liia  country  men,  and 
a  tomb  erected  to  his  memory. 

K1.0SE,  FREDERICK,  a  clever  English  com- 
poser  and  musician,  who  was  boro  in  London,  where 
nis  father  foDowed  Uie  aaroe  profession,  and  from 
whom  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical  edu- 
cation. He  afterwards  studied  composition  and  the 
ptanoi^orta  vnder  a  variety  of  masters,  among  the 
principal  of  whom  was  the  late  rr^V  !  r  itc  r1  Francesco 
Tomioi.  Klose  was  an  able  iii:strumeniai  performer, 
and  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  orchestras  in  Lon- 
don, particularly  of  the  King's  theatre,  and  concert 
of  ancient  music,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  he  resigned,  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  teaching  and  com^sition.  As  a  piano- 
ferte  teacher  faw  ezceUed  him  m  Aa  art  of  impart- 
ing that  sure  elementary  fmmdation  on  which,  where 
there  is  ability,  the  lK-8t  tiuperstructure  may  after- 
wards be  raised.  He  also  excelled  in  ballads  of  a 
pathetic  and  sentimental  character,  of  which  several 
nave  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  celebrity,  as 
Ibrinataacf,  **Tha  foaa  had  baen  waahad/'  by  Cow. 
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per ;  "  My  native  land  good  night,"  by  Lord  Byroai 
and  "  Canst  thou  bid  my  heart  forget  i"  from  Glen> 
arvon,  &c.  &c.  He  was  also  the  author  nf  scv  end 
bajlets  and  detached  pieces  which  have  been  per- 
formed with  success  at  the  King's  theatra.  Mr. 
Kloae  died  in  London  on  the  8A  of  Mardi,  I830i. 

KLOTZ,  CflRISTIAN  ADOLPiirs.  u-asbom 
in  l7'<iS,  at  Bischofswerda,  in  Lusatia.  He  studied 
at  Jena,  and  in  1762  was  appointed  professor  ct 
philosophy  in  Gottinsjcn.  Klotz  dii^tinrruished  him- 
self chiedy  by  his  Lauu  pociu^,  Ihb  uumiamatic  trea- 
tises, his  works  on  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  on  tba 
value  and  mode  of  using  ancient  gama.  AfUr  hav- 
ing contributed  oudi  to  the  Deutaefae  Bibfiodidc," 
under  the  signature  "  E,"  he  estabUshed  a  paper  in 
opposition  to  it,  called  "  Acta  Litoraria."  littmg 
waatheaenteatudwittieatof  hiaopponenta.  HisiSa' 

Sutes  with  Lessing  and  Burmann  took  a  tone  of  on- 
ue  violence.  Klotz's  irregular  life  liastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  ;U8t  of  December,  1771.* 

KXELLER,  SIR  GODFREY,  an  eminent  per- 
trait  painter,  who  was  born  at  Lubeck  about  1648. 
He  was  designed  for  a  military  life,  and  sent  to 
Lteyden  to  study  mathematics  and  fortification,  hat, 
showing  a  dedaad  bent  for  painting,  was  placed  an* 
der  Bol  and  Rembrandt  at  Am8terda;n  lit  visited 
Italy  in  1672,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Carlo 
Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  painted  sevend  historical 
piece  Rnd  pnrtraits  both  at  Rome  and  Wnice.  Oo 
his  return  lie  was  induced  to  viMl  England,  in  1674; 
and,  having  painted  a  much-admired  family  pic- 
ture, which  was  seen  by  the  duke  of  Ymtk,  the 
latter  introduced  the  painter  to  Cliarles  II..  by  whea 
he  >'  IS  :nuch  patronized.  He  was  equally  favdurcd 
by  James  II.  and  William  HI.,  for  the  latter  of  whom 
he  painted  many  pietorea  at  Hampton  Court,  and  se- 
veral of  the  p(?rtr".i:  1  in  the  gallery  of  admirals.  He 
also  took  the  portrait  of  the  csar  Peter  fur  the  sams 
sovereign,  who  in  1692  knighted  him,  and  made 
him  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber.  Queen  Anaa 
continued  him  in  the  same  office,  and  George  I.  nude 
him  a  liaronct.  He  continued  to  practise  his  art  to 
an  advanced  agat  and  bad  reached  hia  seventy-fifth 
year  at  hia  dteafth,  in  1733.  Hia  interment  took  plaea 

in  Westminster  .\hhcy,  undrm  '^[iliTu'lif]  nuninrnent 
erected  by  Rysbrach,  on  which  appears  an  epitaph 
by  Pope.  The  aire  ef  hia  heads  are  graceful,  and  hia 
rLilniirin<T  i<?  livelr,  tnie,  and  linrrnonious  ;  his  draw- 
ing correct,  and  Iiis  disposition  judicious.  He  dis- 
plays a  singular  want  of  imagination  in  hia  pictures, 
the  attitudes,  action,  and  drapery  being  inaipid,  aa* 
varying,  and  ungraceful. 

KNIGGE,  ADOLPHUS  FRANCIS  FREDERIC 
LOUIS,  BARUN  DE,  a  popular  German  wnter,. 
who  was  bom  in  17&2,  at  Brendenbeek,  net  ftr 
from  Hanover.  His  father  died  in  1766,  leaviag 
him  an  estate  deeply  erabarra&^ed.  Knigge  wrote  a 
variety  of  works,  and  his  novels  were  very  popular, 
on  account  of  their  ea.sy  style  of  narration,  and  a  tinge 
of  satire  and  popular  philosophy.  His  "Jouroev 
to  Hrunswick"  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  much 
read;  but  the  work  which  gave  him  the  greatest 
repuution  was  his  "  Ueber  den  Umgang  mit  Men^ 
chen,"  "  On  Intercourse  with  Men  a  book  which 
conliiiuii  some  good  advice,  but  is  disfigured  by  a 
minuteness  of  petty  precepts.  Kmgge  was  &ko  a 
member  nf  the  illuminati,  and  l\ms  became  imfli- 
cated  in  suiiie  of  the  disputes  rehiting  u>  thai  order. 
He  died  after  n  very  unaettled  lib  in  Blay  I796l 
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learning  and  the  fine  arts,  tn  the  st-itly  ant!  encou- 
r^gemeot  of  which  he  devoted  a  great  portion  of  bis 
time  and  ample  fortune.  His  father,  from  a  dread 
l4Wt  hi*  soo't  coQstitutton  should  be  impaired  by  the 
diflcij^e  a£  a  public  school,  kept  him  at  home  till 
his  fourteenth  year;  but,  on  hin  rlL(^tase,  young 
Knigbt  «a«  pUoed  at  a  large  seminary,  where  h« 
Mon  diatiiiitiiitliMi  hioMif  by  hit  progress  In  efanri- 
cal  literature,  his  favourite  study.  His  l  -ndid 
collection  of  ancient  bronzes,  medals,  pictiues,  and 
drawings  in  Us  museum  at  his  house  in  Soho 
Smwre,  gaveequal  proofs  of  his  laate  and  lihernlity. 
Ifliscolleetion  ne  bequeathed,  at  his  deatii,  to  the 
British  Museum.  His  principal  writings  are,  *'  Re- 
mains of  the  Worship  of  Pmpus,  lately  existiug  in 
Nsplst,  and  its  Connexion  with  the  Mvstic  Theo- 
logy of  the  Ancients  "  An  Analytical  ^sayon  the 
Greek  Alphabet;"  "  Aoaiyticai  Inquiry  into  ths 
Principles  of  Taste and  "  Prolegomena  im  Buu^ 
rum."  reprinted  in  the  "Classical  JoiinaL"  He 
died  in  1824. 

KNIGHT,  THOMAS,  an  actor  and  dramatic 
writer,  who  was  a  native  of  Dorsetshire.  Hia  father 
being  in  good  circumstances,  educated  his  son  for  the 
law,  but  owing  to  a  strong  predilection  for  the  stage, 
he  quitted  bis  profession  and  procured  an  nu^e- 
nent  at  YoHt,  when  he  pei'fenned  for  esvenJ  sea- 
aons.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rath,  and  sub  -c  tnn  ntly 
oame  to  London,  and  obtained  a  good  eogageroeut 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1797  he  displayed  his  talents 
as  a  writer  in  the  farce  of  "  Honest  loieves,"  which 
was  followed  by  "The  Turnpike  Gate,"  "Tag  in 
IVibidation,"  and  several  other  worki  of  a  onilar 
character.   He  died  in  1803. 

KNOLLES.  RICHARD,  a  derer  historical 
writer,  who  was  entered  at  the  univetiiiy  cf  Oxford 
about  1560,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Lincoln  college, 
vfaieh  he  lefi  to  be  master  of  the  frsa  sdieal  of 
Sandi^ich,  in  Kent.  His  "  History  of  the  Turks," 
of  which  a  folio  edition  appeared  in  1610,  was  the 
khomr  of  twelve  years.  It  has  pasisd  duoQgh 
several  editions,  and  is  executed  in  a  manner  which 
has  transmitted  his  name  with  honour  to  posterity. 
KnoUes  is  also  author  of  the  liven  and  conquests  of 
the  Ottoman  kings  and  emperors  until  1610,  and 
•'A  BiiefDiseoiiisaoathaGffeatiNsaof  iheOVnkish 
Empire."  He  translated  Bodin'a  <*  Six  Booki  of  a 
Commonwealth ." 

KNOWLES,  THOMAS,  an  exceUent  English 
classical  srhnl-ir  ind  divine,  who  was  bom  nt  b^v  in 
1723.  He  wiis  the  autiior  of  several  very  important 
thecdogical  works,  among  which  we  may  ennuraerate 
his  "  Rienly  to  Oavton's  Essay  on  the  Spirit,"  and  a 
work  "On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses."  His 
death  took  place  in  1S02. 

KNOX,  HE.NHY.— This  distinguished  American 
leader  was  bom  at  Boston'.in  the  United  Stsftes,  Jiriy 
175'),  rind  received  the  best  education  which  the 
schools  of  his  native  town  could  aiford.  He  com- 
menced business  as  a  bookseller  when  quite  young, 
but  relinqui«hed  it  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rpvn- 
lutionary  war,  in  order  to  devote  his  energies  to  tlie 
cause  of  his  country.  He  had  previously  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  been  chosen  one  of  the  officers  of  a  com- 
pany of  grenadiers,  and  evinced  a  fondness  and  ability 

for  the  niilitary  ]irofrs^inn.  At  i\\r  Ij.ittleof  Bunkur's 
UiU  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  ^aH^^M  fwoimoitiing  th0>avtDnili  of 
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theenemy.  Ho aoonaftsrwatde  andertook  the  jperiU 

nns-  and  rirdnous  task  of  procuring  from  the  Cana- 
dian ir.  iiij  I  some  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  American 
army  being  entirely  destitute  of  artillery — att  sntsT* 
prise  which  he  snccessfoUy  accomplished.  He  re* 
ceived  the  most  flattering  t^monials  of  approbation 
from  the  commander-in-chief  and  congreHs,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  artillery  deoart- 
ment  with  die  rsak  of  brigsdisr-gansiia],  in  whidi  ha 
remained  nnn]  the  terminn*:nn  of  the  war.  Throtig-h- 
out  the  whole  contest  he  was  actively  engaged,  pnn- 
cipally  near  the  commander-in-chief,  whose  confi- 
dence he  eminently  enjoyed.  In  the  battles  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  Germantown  and  ilonuiouth,  he 
displayed  pectdiar  skill  and  bravery,  and  subse- 
quently oootiibufisd  greatly  to  ths  captora  of  Com* 
walliaatYorittown.  immedntdy  after  this  event  ho 
was  created  a  major-general  by  con^ai  ,sh,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Washington.  The  capture  of  that 
place  having  put  a  period  to  the  «ar»  ha  waa  named 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  adjust  the  terms  of 
peace — a  duty  which  was  satisfactorily  performed. 
He  was  deputed  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
to  the  command  at  West  Point,  where  he  haa  to  ex- 
ecute the  debcate  and  diffii  uU  task  of  disbanding  the 
arujv,  and  inducing  a  soldiery  disposed  to  turbtdence 
by  their  privationa  and  aufferings  to  resmnc  quietly 
the  character  of  citizens. 

In  March  1785  he  was  appointed  by  congress  to 
succeed  General  Lincoln  in  the  secretaryHhip  of  war, 
and  in  thin  office  be  was  conlinned  by  Washington 
alter  ilie  adouiion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  His  auties  were  subsequently  much  increased 
when  he  received  the  chaive  of  the  navy  deparU 
ment ;  and  America  is  greatly  indebted  to  bis  efibrts 
fur  tlif  creation  uf  its  naval  power.  Foreleven  years 
the  ftmctions  of  the  war  office  were  discbaiged  hf 
General  Knoar.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  in  1794» 
he  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  from  Washington  to 
retire,  in  order  that  he  might  adequately  provide  for 
his  family,  the  salary  attached  to  his  office  being  in- 
sufficient for  that  purpose.  He  then  settled  in  the 
district  of  Maine,  where  he  possessed  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  right  of  his  wife  ;  but  he  did  not  abandon 
entirely  public  life,  bung  repeatedly  induced  to  b^ 
cone  a  member  botih  of  the  honae  <n  reprsasntativsa 
and  of  thr  roimril  nf  the  ^tate.  He  died  in  1806,  at 
his  scat  in  Thomaston,  Maine.  His  death  was  caused 
by  internal  inflammation,  the  eMiaa<|aaBGO  of  ai^ 
lowing  the  bone  of  a  rhicken. 

faLN  UX.JulliN.—  ihiscelebi^ted  Scottish  reformer 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at 
Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in  160ft.  Ha  received  liia 
education  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  .f  n  i^  much  before  the 
usual  age.  Having  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, he  began,  as  usual,  with  the  study  of  selio. 
lastic  divinity,  in  which  he  so  much  distingTjishcd 
himself  that  he  was  admitted  into  priest's  orders 
befofo  the  time  appointed  by  the  canons.  He  soon 
became  weary  of  the  theology  of  the  schools,  and 
resolved  to  apply  himself  to  that  which  was  more 
plain  and  practical.  This  alteration  of  opinion  led 
Bim  to  attend  the  sermons  of  Thomas  Guiilaume,  or 
Wiffiams,  a  friar  of  emhience,  who  waa  eo  boU  asto 
preach  again";!  the  pope's  authority;  and  he  was 
still  more  iropreMsed  by  the  instructions  of  the  cele- 
brated  Geofge  WiAvt,  ao  that  ha  iduiqiiiahad  aU 
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Aoaglrtt  of  oBkialiiig  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  i 
became  tutor  to  the  eone  of  the  lairds  of  Lon^  Ni  ]- ' 
drie  and  Ormistoun,  who  had  embraced  the  reformed 
doctrines.  Here  he  preached,  not  only  to  his  pupils, 
but  to  the  people  of  the  netgfaboorhood,  until  initv- 
ivpled  byCiraSfnl  Beaton,  archbishop  of  8t  An- 
drew's, who  obliffcd  him  to  conceal  himself ;  and  he 
thought  of  retiring  to  Germany.  The  persoMion  of 
tiM  nthers  of  his  pupils  WM  the  assantantfoa  of 
Beaton  by  the  IjeMies,  encouraged  him  to  remain ; 
and  he  took  shelter,  under  the  protection  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  castle  of  St.  Andraw'a,  where,  notwith. 
standing  the  opposition  of  the  dergy  of  St.  Andrew's, 
he  preached  the  principles  of  the  reformation  with 
extraordinary  boldness,  until  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drew's surrendered  to  the  French  in  JulylM7» 
when  WW  evried  wUh  tfw  fuiimii  into  nnoe, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  OD  bond  dM  gldlflyt  imil 
the  latter  end  of  1549. 


Being  then  act  at  liberty,  be  pnaeed  over  to  Eqg- 
lMid.aad,aRiviaf  in  LoMon,  wu  lieenaad  either 

by  Cranmer  or  the  protector  Somerset,  and  appointed 
preacher,  first  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  New- 
caede.  In  IS53  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
Edward  VI.,  and  preached  before  the  king  at  West- 
minster, who  recommended  Cranmer  to  give  him 
the  Uving  of  Allhallows,  in  London,  which  Knox 
declined,  not  chooeing  to  eonfbcm  to  the  English 
VHmrgf,  It  it  idd  tlMt  be  nAned  •  bishopric,  re- 
garding all  prelacy  as  savouring  of  the  kingdom  of 
antichhst.  He,  however,  contumed  hie  practice  as 
tm  itinecuy  preacher  vnlil  tte  ■wwlon  of  Manr, 
in  1554,  when  he  quitted  England,  and  sought 
refuse  at  Geneva,  where  he  had  not  long  resided  be- 
fore ne  was  invited  by  the  EngUsh  congregation  of 
nfiifeea  at  Frankfort  to  become  their  minister.  He 
VBwdlingly  accepted  this  invitation,  at  the  request 
of  John  Calvin,  and  continued  his  services  until 
embroiled  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Cox,  nfterwudi 
bidiop  of  Ely.  who  etrennonsly  contended  far  Hie 
liturgy  of  King  Edward.  Knov,  in  his  usual  style 
of  bold  vituperation,  having,  in  a  treatise  published 
in  Bngland,  called  the  emperor  of  Ctanuny  as  great 
■i  enamv  to  Christ  as  Nero,  his  opponents  accused 
bin  to  ue  senate  of  treaaon*,both  ag«nst  the  empe- 
ror and  toea  Mvy  f  omrbadiheneniftd  privnia 
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notice  of  lue  danger,  and  again  retired  to  Ceawi» 
whence,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  months,  he  ven- 
tured, in  1555,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  country. 
Finding  the  professors  of  the  protestant  religion 
greatly  incraeed  in  nnmber,  and  formed  into  n  oo- 
ciety  under  the  inepection  of  regular  tentbwe,  he 
finally  joined  them,  and  produced  so  g^reat  an  eflfect 
bv  lua  exertions,  both  in  lidinbargh  and  other 
places,  link  A*  Booan  ca^iolie  deigy,  ahuroed  m 
nis  progress,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  tbem 
in  the  church  of  the  Blackfriars,  in  that  metropolis, 
on  the  15th  May.  1556.  This  summons  he  purposed 
to  obey,  resting  on  the  support  of  a  formidable  pnrty 
of  nobles  and  gentry,  which  so  alarmed  his  oppo- 
nents that  they  dropped  the  prosecution.  Thus  en- 
couraged, he  continaed  preaching  with  additiownl 
energy  and  boldneea,  and  wne  etm  indaeed  to  write 
to  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  letter,  in 
which  he  eameatly  exhorted  her  to  listen  to  the  pro- 
teilaak  doetrioM.  While  thus  occupied,  ho  wm 
strongly  urged  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Kngli«h  congro> 
gallon  at  Geneva;  and  he  accordmgly  dejiarted  for 
that  place  in  July  1566. 

Ue  WM  BO  wonor  gone  tim  tiie  InshoM 
monad  bint  to nppeurbeibre  them;  and,aittnt  wm 
impossible,  they  passed  sentence  of  death  agairut 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  him  in  efiiffv  at  the  crocs 
alt  EdblniTgh.  Against  this  aentence  he  drew  up  an 
energetic  appeal,  which  waa  printed  at  Genera  in 
1558,  previously  to  which  he  was  invited  to  return 
to  Scotland,  and  had  actually  readied  Diappt  on  bin 
way  when  he  received  other  letters  recommending 
delay ;  which  epistles  he  answered  by  such  strong 
remonstranre.s  against  timidity  and  backsliding,  that 
those  to  whom  he  addreaaed  tliera  entered  into  a 
solemn  bond  or  covenant,  dated  Deeendier  I6S7, 
"  that  they  would  follow  forth  their  purj)Ose,  and 
commit  themselves,  and  whatever  God  had  given 
them,  into  his  hands,  rather  than  suffer  idolatry  to 
reign,  and  the  subjects  to  be  defrauded  of  tho  only 
food  of  their  souls."  Knox,  in  the  mean  Urae, 
had  returned  to  Gene\'a,  where  he  published  bis 
treatiae  entitled  "  The  First  Blast  of  the  Thunpet 
a^ainat  tlie  Monatnms  Regimen  of  Women,  ebiefly 
aimed  at  the  Cruel  Government  of  Queen  Mary  of 
Kngiaiid,and  at  the  Attempt  of  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Scotland  to  Bide  wHIiont  a  Miament.'*  Aaecood 
blast  was  to  have  followed ;  but  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elisabeth  to  the  throne  of  England,  who  was 
expected  to  be feiandljrlo Ibo prateatnt caaa^ pia- 
vented  it 

In  April  1559  he  would  have  visited  England, 
hut  WAS  iirevented  by  the  resentment  felt  by  Elisa- 
beth at  lua  late  treatiae.  He  thenfoce  praoeeded 
directly  to  Seodnd,  ivlwre  be  finmd  a  peiaeentiua 
of  the  urotestants  just  ready  to  commence  at  Stir- 
ling. He  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action  to  share  the 
danger,  and,  mounting  a  pulpit,  inflamed  the  peopla 
by  a  vehement  harangue  against  idolatry.  The  indis- 
cretion of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  on  the  con- 
chuion  of  this  discourse,  was  prepnrad  to  celebrate 
mass,  precipitated  his  hearers  mto  a  general  attack 
on  tlM  churches  of  the  city,  in  which  the  altars  were 
overturned,  the  pictures  destroyed,  the  iroagee 
brolten,  and  the  monasteriee  ahnost  levelled  to  the 
ground.  'Hiese  proceedinge  were  censored  by  tlie 
reformed  jireachers,  nnd  by  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
From  this  lime  Knox  continued  to  promote  the 
ftmwrtfbyawiywMinbii  paw,  nndl  bf  bit 
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«orresp<mdencfl  wMl  iSkt  mnHUf  Cecil,  wu  chiefly  i 
4iMUuinental  in  Mtablialiing  the  neffoUation  bfr-| 
tween  his  party  and  the  Encfliah,  which  terminated ) 

in  the  inarch  of  an  English  army  into  Scotland. 
Being  joined  by  almost  all  the  chief  men  of  the 
■country,  tlwiefintet  Mwa  obliged  the  Frowh  troops, 
who  had  been  the  principal  sui^jx  rt  of  the  regent,  to 
<quit  the  kingdom ;  and  the  parliament  was  restored 
Co  its  former  independenoei.  Of  that  body,  the  ma« 
jority  h;vl  embraced  protcfltant  opinions,  and  no 
opportunity  wai  uuuUed  of  asHaiiin^  the  ancient  reli- 
gion, until  at  length  the  presbytenan  plan,  recom- 
mended by  KiMX  and  bia  bnthran,  »m  fiaallvmic- 
tioned,  the  old  eedeoaetieal  eeorte  hmag 
and  the  exert  i SI-  of  religious  worship  acoofdl^g  to 
the  ntes  of  the  Raman  church  prohibited. 

In  Au^t  1661  the  unfofftmiate  Mary,  then  widow 
of  Francis  II.  kinp  of  France,  arrived  in  Scotland  to 
reign  in  hex  own  nght.  She  immediateliy  ftet  up  the 
inasa  in  the  royal  chapel,  which,  being  nmeh  fn- 
4]uented,  exciteu  the  zeal  of  Knox,  who  was  equally 
intolerant  with  the  leaders  of  the  conquered  (>arty  ; 
and  in  the  face  of  an  order  of  privy  council  allowing 
the  private  masa,  he  openly  declared  irom  the  pulpit, 
^  that  one  mass  was  mora  6ightfiil  to  him  than 
10,000  armed  enemies  landed  in  any  part  of  the 
realm."  lliis  freedom  gave  great  offence,  and  the 
aaeen  had  long  and  angt^  conferencea  villi  him  on 
<hat  and  nther  occasions,  in  which  he  never  paid  the 
eiiglileat  lioniage  either  to  sex  or  rank.  He  preached 
with  equal  openness  against  the  marriage  o(  Mary 
with  a  papist ;  and  Darnley,  after  hia  union  being  in- 
duced to  hear  him,  he  observed  in  the  course  of  his 
eermon.  tliat  "God  set  over  them  for  their  offences 
«nd  ingratitude,  boya  and  women."  In  the  year 
1567  he  pfeached  e  aemoB  at  O*  conmatioa  of 
James  \'i ,  wV.cn  Mary  had  bean  datJuwad  and 
Murray  apuointed  regent. 

In  !S73  ne  was  greatly  offended  with  a  convention 
of  ministers  at  L^'jth,  for  pcrrnittinp  the  titles  of  arcdi- 
bishop  and  bishop  to  remain  liuiuig  the  king's  mi- 
nority, although  he  approved  of  the  regulations 
adopted  in  referance  to  tbenreleelioni.  At  this  time 
Ut  oenfltHutioa  waa  oidta  broken,  and  be  neeived  an 
additional  slmck  by  tne  news  of  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  He  had,  however,  strei^gdl  enough 
Co  preach  against  it,  which  he  desired  theOTanch  am- 
!»a.sRndor  might  be  acquainted  with,  but  eonn  aftfr 
took  to  his  bed  and  died  on  the  24tli  of  November, 
1579.  He  una  mterred  at  Edinburgh,  several  lords 
attending,  and  particularly  the  earl  of  Morton,  that 
day  chosen  regent,  who,  when  be  was  laid  in  his 
grave,  cxcliiaincd,  "'ITujTc  lies  he  wdio  never  feared 
the  face  of  man,  who  hath  been  often  threatened  with 
dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  badi  ended  Ue  days  in 
peace  and  honoiTr;  for  be  had  God's  providonce 
watching  over  him  in  an  et^pecial  manner  when  brs 
UCe  was  sought." 

Tlje  character  of  this  eminent  reformer  has  been 
sketched  by  l>r.  Robertson  in  his  "  History  of  Scot* 
land who,  in  observing  upon  the  eeverity  of  his  de> 
portmentf  impetuosi^  of  taiwer,  and  saauMia  intole> 
nnce.  observes,  (bat  the  qnaltties  which  now  render 

him  leaa  atnialite,  fULed  him  to  advjuice  tht  reforma- 
tion anoog  a  fierce  ueople,  and  enabled  him  to  en- 
covnier  dangers  ana  surmount  opposition  to  which 
a  more  gentle  spirit  would  have  yielded.  John  Knox 
was  a  man  of  exalted  principles,  great  intellectual 
tnugf,  nndanmed  intrapidUj,  tnd  oflBplBiy  pie^ 
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and  morality.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  two 
sons  by  his  first  wife.  His  writing,  in  addition  to 
those  uready  mentioned,  are,  "A  Faithful  Admonition 
to  the  IVofissors  of  the  Gf^^iel  of  C'lrist  in  the  King> 
dom  of  England}"  "A  Letteir  to  Queen  Mazy,  Uegeot 
ofSeoOandi"    Steady ExlmMalion  to Ea^andlw 

the  Kpccdy  embracing  of  Christ's  Gospel."  .:Vfter  hie 
deatii  appt-ared  iiiii  "  History  of  the  lleformatiou  of 
Religion  within  the  Kralm  of  Scotland." 

KNOX.  VICESI.MUS,  a  writer  of  considerable 
celebrity  in  the  last  century.  He  was  bora  in  17^2 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  held  a  distinguished 
rank Ibr bia  litacaij  attainments.  Inl778Mr.kaMi 
waadeetednnalar  of  mmbridgetcbool,  anappomt- 

mfnt  which  he  held  with  the  hi>?hest  credit  for  tliirt)  . 
three  years.  About  the  time  of  his  first  settling  at 
Tnnbridge  in  this  capacity  he  maiffiedtbe  dai^fbter  of 
Mr.  Miller,  a  respectable  jrtirppon  of  that  place,  who 
died  in  1809,  leaving  behind  her  two  sons  and  a 
danghter.  A  short  time  after  his  marrisge,  Mr.  Knox 
accepted  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  conferred 
upon  him  by  a  diploma  from  Philadelphia,  without 
sohcitation,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  as  a  compli- 
ment for  the  benefit  Am*ri^  bad  dedved  firom  his 
adndraMe  essays,  wfaSeb  bad  been  eieaediiigly  po> 
pular  in  that  country.  The  next  work  of  Dr.  Knox 
was  bis  celebrated  "  Treatise  on  Liberal  Education," 
a  subject  he  was  especially  qualified  to  discuss.  This 
production,  like  Xhone  which  had  preceded  it  b-v  the 
same  author,  was  very  favourably  received  by  ttio 
public. 

In  1787  Dr.  Knox  published  a  series  of  misceU 
laneous  papers, entitled"  Winter  Eveninga," in  three 
volumes  octavo.  Tlu  y  have  [  a.^sid  through  several 
editions,  although  they  have  not,  on  the  wbole^  been 
as  popular  aa  uoee  wbieh  pnioeded  tiiem.  llief 
contain  a  great  deal  of  ap'reenn'te  disruKsinn  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  mostly  connected  with  literature 
and  the  fine  arta.  The  "  Elegant  Extracts  in  Proee 
and  Verse"  next  occupied  the  attention  of  Dr.  Knot, 
and  the  eilraordinary  iiopulanty  of  the«e  usefui  com- 
pihuions  must  have  neen  hignly  gratifying  to  the 
editor.  The  "  Elegant  Bpiattn^'  were  alao  eidiee- 
quently  eoUeeted  by  Dr.  dKneK,  who,  besides  Uimo 
^  duable  works,  edited  an  edition  of  Horace,  upcjn 
the  expurgata  plan.  It  would  have  been  well  if  bia 
example  had  been  faHnwad  by  other  editora,  ibr  k 
is  a  sTOTida!  to  the  rountrv,  that  the  books  COtnmonly 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  for  the  purposes 
of  education  are  precisely  oif  a  nature  to  debauch  and 
deprave  their  minds.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
we  permit  our  children  to  have  access  to  tlie  most 
revolting  obecenities,  for  so  uneatiKtartory  a  reason 
aa  that  of  tbaur  being  written  in  the  dead  ki^pugaa. 

Mr.  Pox  eaiiy  rau^  liie  ae^Mtetaaea  ol  Dr. 

Knox,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  if  yxilittcal  p vents  had 
a^orded  the  opportumty,  but  that  he  would  have 
filled  tbaUgbaat  station  in  the  dHBck  Aefennent, 
howe^'pr,  van^  not  his  object,  nor  estr  occupied  his 
thoughts.  He  was,  from  conscientious  conviction, 
a  firm  firicnd  of  the  estahlishmenL  His  strenuoua 
support  of  ita  doctrinaa  in  biatbeobgical  works  ex- 
cited the  hostility  of  the  Sednhms  and  other  sepa- 

ratlsts.     Dr.  Disney  addressed  a  letter  to  him  upon 

the  publication  of  bia  sormoos.  On  the  other  band, 
though  of  political  nwlimanli  cBametrically  opposite, 
thnt  distinguished  prelate.  Bishop  Hnrsley,  publicly 
eulogised  his  treatise  on  the  Lwd's  bupper,  in  his 
 .  ^  "  jito dhft gmm4 
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attention  of  the  clergy,  and  describing  it  as  no  in- 
comidenble  numumrat  of  the  leanun^  and  piet>^  of 
<he  writer."  Another  prelate,  of  infienor  ^reputation 
iodeed  to  Dr  Horsley  as  a  polemir  ;inr|  divine,  but 
juatly  held  in  univental  esteem  fur  his  amiable  cha- 
netor  and  hia  useful  labours  in  the  church,  Bishop 
Porteus,  entertained  a  high  ^ense  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
Knox's  reUgious  works,  and  recommended  them  for 
perusal,  aa  containing  the  most  attractive  delineations 
of  the  pure  spirit  of  Chriituuiitv.  Notwithatanding 
bis  strong  attaehmciit  totbe  Mtanlwhment,  Dr.  Knox 
vas  a  friend  to  religious  as  well  aa  civil  liberty,  and 
therefore  an  advocate  for  a  very  liberal  toleration. 

Dr.  KnoK  waa  rector  of  Rumwell  and  Ramaden 
Crays  in  Essex,  and  minister  of  the  chapelrv  of 
Shipbonme  in  Kent,  to  which  he  was  presentea  by 
Vincount  Vane.  The  duties  of  a  pansh  priest  he 
discharged  for  neariy  forty  years  with  a  regularitv, 
an  ability,  and  a  zeal,  seldom  surpassed ;  scarcely 
during  that  long  j^riod  requiring  any  assistance  m 
the  perfonzumce  of  the  service  of  uw  tumreh.  After 
U«  retiwawnt,  while  ha  Kred  in  London,  he  never 
withheld  his  powerful  aid  from  thf  pulpit  whenever 
it  was  solicited  in  favour  of  the  varioug  charities  with 
which  the  metropolis  abounds.  There  are  few  of 
thc.^c  institutions  which  have  not  greatly  benefit 
by  his  exertions.  Dr.  Knox  enjoyed  a  long  course 
Ol  nnintemipted  health,  and  retained  his  mental  fa- 
culties in  their  fuU  vigour  to  the  last  momeot  of  his 
life ;  within  the  tiiree  last  da^  of  it  he  waa  aa  capa. 
ble  r.f-:  evLT  of  any  laboriou.'?  literary  research  or  jiro- 
feasional  exertion.  Dr.  Knox  died  at  Tuobrtdge, 
6ept«niher<Kb,lSSl. 

Dr.  Knox  was  an  elegant  Latin  scholar,  and  his 
English  compositions  are  models  for  taste  and  purity 
of  expression.  The  subjoined  specimen  from  his 
*'  Moral  and  literary  Essayc,"  ia  chaiaeteristic  of 
Dr.  Knox's  style: — 

"'ITie  poetical  passage?;  >f  Scripture  are  peculiarly 
pkeit"g  in  the  present  translation,  llie  language, 
Mioii^  it  ti  efanple  aad  iMnnl,  ia  ndi  and  exprea- 
«ive  Solomon's  Snnjr,  fliffinilt  as  it  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, may  toe  read  wtth  delight,  even  if  we  attend 
to  little  «be  ttan  the  brilliancy  of  the  diction ;  and 
it  is  a  rirrum'.tp.nce  \vhk-h  increases  its  grace,  that  it 
apptaia  to  be  cjuite  unbtudied.  The  Psalms,  as  well 
as  the  whole  Bible,  are  literally  translated  ;  and  yet 
that  transhttion  abounds  with  passages  exquisitely 
beantifol,  and  irreriatibly  tmnsportiDg.  Even  where 
the  h'dusc  is  rj[)t  \'ery  clerir,  nor  the  conticviDn  fjf 
ideas  obvious  at  urat  sight,  the  mind  is  soothed  and 
llnearnntAed  «nth  the  powerful,  yet  vnaflbcted, 
charm-!  of  the  style.  It  is  not  indeed  npcp'-s-nry  to 
Mllarge  on  the  excellence  of  the  translation  hi  general : 
for  its  beantMs  are  such  as  are  to  be  recognised  by 
feeling  more  than  bv  description,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  have  Wn  powerfully  felt  hy  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  c\  er  siiict  the  first  edition.  In 
many  a  eont^pt  and  farm-house  where  the  Bible  and 
Finmr-book  eomtitnte  ^  Bhrary,  die  sweet  songs 
of  Jndah,  and  tJif  entertaining  histories  of  Joseph 
«Bd  his  brethren,  8aui  and  Jonathan,  constitute  a 
never-faihag  source  of  heartfelt  pleasure. 

"It  is  false  refinement,  vain  philosophy,  and  an 
immoderate  love  of  dissipation,  which  causes  so  little 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  venerable  book  in  the  gay 
world.  If  we  do  not  disclaim  all  belief  in  its  content^ 
itiisorelya  great cmfsiioB ia naiiy  gandanMii aad 
lidiM  wfa»  iiiih  to  be  conpMy  acconpiiilMd*  w 


think  themselves  so  already,  to  be  utterly 
(juainted  with  the  sacred  Yolumc  Ft  is  our  duty  to 
inspect  it,  and  it  is  graciously  nu  ordered  that  our 
duly  in  this  instance  may  be  a  pleasure;  for  the  Bi- 
ble IS  truly  pleasing,  oonsiitered  only  as  a  collection 
of  very  ancient  and  cnrions  history  and  poetry 

KORXKR  THEODORA,  nn  eminent  German 
poet,  who  "  I  .  l  um  at  Dresden  in  17M.  From  his 
earliest  yomli  In  manifested  an  ardent  inuigination 
and  a  taste  for  literature  which  waa  encouraged  by 
the  attention!)  of  the  celebrated  Schiller,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his  father.  In  181 1  he  finished  bis  studies 
at  Leipeic.  Being  forbidden  to  attend  any  of  tha 
Saxon  vniversities  on  account  of  his  political  senti- 
ments, he  went  to  Vienna  and  commcncci.1  dramatic 
writer  and  poet.  Always  an  enthusiast  for  the  liberty 
of  (jermany,  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  from  Russia 
inspired  him  with  the  most  enthnsia-^tir  military  ar 
dour.  He  whose  energetic  j)oem8  helped  so  power- 
fully to  kindle  a  patriotic  spirit  among  his  eoitaliy* 
men,  could  no  longer  endure  the  indolent  oernp??- 
tions  of  a  poet.  He  left  Vienna  m  .March  1813,  and 
joined  a  distinguished  free  corps,  in  which  he  rose 
to  a  hi^  rank,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of  hia 
comrades.  He  eonrted  danger  and  death  nidi  the 
cool  devotion  of  heroism,  an  5  his  poems  perp>etually 
breathe  a  spirit  of  quiet  foreboding  of  his  approach- 
ing fate. 

He  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  French 
at  llosenburgh,  in  Meekknburgh,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  1813.  The  poetry  of  £nier,  like  the  pa. 
triot  aongs  of  republican  France,  seemed  to  have 
prodnoea  an  almost  magical  effect  on  his  country- 
men. They  rushed  from  their  homes  >-inging  his 
battle  songs,  and  joined  the  standard  of  their  counUj 
with  a  noble  enthnsiasin  wbidi  had  long  appeared  to 
be  extinct  in  Germany.  The  most  celebrated  of 
Komer's  corapoeitions  is  called  the  "  Song  of  the 
Sword,**  and  we  sutajoin  a  translation  of  this  spiiit- 
etirring  composition.  And  it  nia  v  be  enough  to  state 
that  it  was  written  a  few  hours  t>cfore  the  death  of 
ttsanlhivt— 

'•Thseswetd  upon  my  tide. 
WhT  l^noB  thjr  tiearo*  to  wide  I 
Ftur  srt  thon  tn  my  sisht, 
TiMm  utiBviof.  iWijjht, 

liurmli ! 
Mp  dolh  a  I)r«r*  knUht  bev, 
Tberi-rori-  I  ihine  to  f«ir; 

I  ifuanl  M  free  man'*  righl. 
That  brinei  th«  sword  deli|^ 
Ilurrah  t 
"  Oood  sword  t  jps  '  r  nm  Trr^, 
Aad  from  m_r  sou)  Lu  r  tlictf. 
As  llioiigh  itpiiii  my  aide 

Thoa  ««rt  H  i.>T>'iy  Ini4«t 

Hurrah  ! 
*'  To  Uu'p  f(ir  wof  iiT  wed, 
1  gave  my  I'ttv  ul  stopl ; 

Oh !  that  wp  marrted  wrre— 
Thj  brid*  w^pre  will  ihou  bear  T 
Hurrah  ! 

••  Th*  trumpet's  solemn  waning 
Mirks  oar  bri<Ul  momitig; 

When  jromler  rsMMwa  Imy 
1  bvsr  Bf  Love  swm  | 

Ofc  !  Idest  by  thee  embwcwl. 
xliou  bridegroom.  War  me  I  histsi 
In  keen  desire  I  waitl 
Mr  wraath  doth  th««awaIL 
Ilnrriih  ! 

«•  Why  clashest  thon  for  fight, 

Tboti  ir<in  11. y  so  bright  T 

\\  ■  I ,    ilir  sliHiith  so  wiU 
Why  claaltcst  thna,  my  child! 
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To  ncit  ttw  ■trill*  ord««tli ; 
WtMlO^ngforlhwAw, 
Tkem  Mftt  nir  clMUng  Mk 
Uunrnbi 

**  1»  Ihy  •nail  houM  abidt ; 
Wbat  wilt  thou  here.  Bwwt  Brtdet 
8Uy,  in  thv  chamber  auy, 

-   


tbeeawai. 
Htunhl 


Ob' 


*«  Hit  love  tken  ^ui^k1y  prow. 
I  jnidm  fair  or  luv«r. 
Wlm«ti)oo<l.r«>d  lOMVgniWi 
Anidealb  U  ■e«-n  to  lila«. 
Hurrah ! 

Now  fro  in  th(>  »h««th  arlMt 

Iteli^ht  of  warrior*'  fye*. 

Ciiiut-  ijiit.  i  imu'  out,  my 
1  will  fultii  my  wur«t. 
Hurrah  1 

"  How  jojou*  is  tJi<>  air  ! 
XIk"  i'Titlul  (i^iKt-lu'w  fair' 

The  vtivl.  iHiil  iiiiiiny  bvams, 
latttidiJ  Pi'li-ii'ii'ur 
iiuirtth ! 

•*  I'p,  Tip ;  y*  warrior*  bold, 

Ve  tM-rnnui  ttnights  o\4. 
Your  heart  ihi'  lined  ono  w 
TlifU  luki-  Iht  I"  A  our  mmj 
1 1  u  rruh  ^. 

"£raton  tlte  U  ft  she  threw 
Blol'o  brania.  tuii'-ealfl  and  ftl 
Ood,  on  thi>  uthf  r  tidti 
I  ih*  chM 
Hurrah! 

•*  With  ijlowini;  lovf  imjircsf'd, 
Urr  hriilaU  niuuth  \t*>  \>tft»'i\, 
Th««n 
And 

1 1  iiiruli 


n  to  your  arma  recirit*  hilt, 
curard  Ix-  thvy  who  toavt  bn. 


Now  loaj  the  luvtnl  one  uitxg 
'    '  bpamtarouml  her  IliiiK  ; 

Hie  bridal  mora  gWama  wld*-* 
Hiutah  t  tli«u  lion  BridB  I 
Biimdir 


KOSCIUSKO.  THADDEUS,  tho  lut  generalis- 
siinu  of  the  republic  of  Poland,  and  oneoftne  noblest 
characti  rs  (  f  his  affe.    He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble,  uougb  not  rich  family,  in  Liihu- 
anie,  and  wae  ednetted  Fa  themilitaiy  eeboolat  War- 
^au-     'Hie  prince  Adam  Czartoriski,  perceiving  bis 
talents  and  iiidiMtry,  made  him  second  lieutenant  in 
tlw  coriN  of  cadets,  and  sent  him  at  his  own  expense 
to  France,  where  he  studied  drawing  and  the  military 
art.    After  his  return  he  was  made  caulain.    But  the 
consequences  of  an  unhappy  passion  lor  the  daughter 
of  Soaoowiki,  roarehal  of  Lithuania,  obliged  him  to 
leare  Polaiid.  Solitary  atndiea,  particularly  in  hi«- 
tory  and  mathematics,  and  an  elevated  char:  t  tt  i ,  i  n 
pared  him  for  the  struggle  for  freedom,  in  which  he 
engaged  underWashingtun,  who  made  him  his  aid-de- 
critiip.   He  di«tinguiHb<  il  himself  particularly  against 
the  British  troops,  and  was  very  highly  esteemed 
by  the  army  and  the  commander-in-chief.   He  and 
Lafayette  were  the  only  fiMWgBcta  admitted  into  the 
Cincinnati.   Kosciusko  received  tha.rank  of  general, 
and  in  1786  returned  to  Poland.    When  the  Polish 
anny  was  formed  in  1789,  the  diet  appointed  him 
a  major-gemral.  He  declared  faimaeu  for  the  con- 
stitution of  M-jy  1701,  and  served  under  Prince  Jo- 
aeph  Poniatouski.    In  the  campaign  of  17^2  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  against  the  Russians  atZidOtteck 
and  Dubienka.    At  the  latter  place,  Tinder  cover  of 
some  works  which  he  had  thrown  up  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  he  repulsed  with  4000  men  three 
ancoeuiva  attache  of  18,000  Ruaaiana,  who  prevaUcd 
only  after  the  loaa  of  4000  men.  Koiduako  vetirad 
ii^thant  haTiBS  nilKsrad  MVfitbr.  V^hen  King  Sta- 
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nihlaus  submitted  to  Catharine,  he  uirh  Mxtren  otht  r 
officera  left  the  army,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
tetin  from  Folud.  He  went  to  Leipsic,  and  the 
legislative  assembly  of  France  at  thia  tune  gave  Um 
the  rights  of  a  French  citixen. 

The  Poles  becoming  impatient  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  RuHsia,  some  of  Kosciusko's  friends  in  War- 
saw determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  liberation 
of  their  country.  They  chose  Kot^ciusko  their  gene- 
ral, and  made  him  acquainted  with  their  idane.  He 
imparted  tbem  to  the  countt  Ignatine  Potocki  and 
Kolontai  in  Dretd-  ri,  v.  ho  thought  the  enterprise  in- 
judicious. KosciuMku,  however,  went  to  the  frontier, 
and  eent  General  Zajonczeck  and  (leneral  Drialynald 
into  thf»  Rt:'"ian  provinces  of  Poland,  to  prepRre 
every  thuig  in  silence.  But  when  the  PoUi^h  army 
was  merged  in  part  in  the  Russian,  and  the  remainder 
reduced  to  15,000  men,  the  inamtection  broke  out 
before  the  time  fixed  on.  All  now  flew  to  anns,  the 
Russian  garrison  was  immediately  expelled  from 
Cracow,  andjuat  at  this  moment  Kosciusko  entered 
tho  eit^.  The  ckiflene  now  fivmied  the  act  of  eon- 
federation  of  Crnrn'.v  nn  thp  T-Jth  of  Mnrrh,  1794, 
and  Koflciueko  at  their  head  called  upon  the  Poles 
to  natore  the  constitution.  Kosciusko  then  advancMl 
to  meet  the  Russian  forces.  WithotJt  artillerj*.  at  the 
head  of  only  4000  men,  part  of  whom  were  armed 
with  scythes  and  pikes,  he  defeated  12,000  Russians 
at  Raclawice,  on  the  4tb  of  Aptii,  179**  His  >nny 
was  now  increased  to  9000  men,  and  he  formed  n 
junction  with  General  Gmrlmwski 

in  the  mean  time  the  Russian  garrisons  of  War- 
saw and  AYilna  had  been  put  to  death  or  made  pri- 
soners. Kosciusko  checked  the  outbrrnk  nf  pnpular 
fury,  sent  troops  against  Volhynia,  and  organised  the 
government  at  Warsaw.  He  marched  out  of  tibe 
with  13,000  men  to  oppoee  17,000  lUissians  and  Prm^ 
sians,  attacked  them  at  Sxetekoehri  June  6,  but  was 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  conflict.  He  retreated  to 
his  entrenched  camp  before  Warsaw,  the  Priissians 
took  Cracow.  Diaturbaneeo  broke  oat.  in  conee 

quence,  in  Wnrsaw,  and  the  people  rr.\irrier«d  a  part 
of  tlie  pritioners,  and  hung  some  Poles  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  Russians.  But  Kosciusko  punished 
the  guUty,  nnd  restored  order  The  king  of  Prussia 
now  formed  a  junction  with  the  Kussians,  and  he- 
sieged  Warsaw  with  60.000  men.  Kosciusko,  how- 
ever, kept  vp  the  courage  of  his  countrymen.  Alter 
two  months  of  Moody  fighting,  he  rspetted,  with 
]r),f)firi  n  en,  a  f^enersl  assault.  All  Great  Poland 
now  rose,  under  Dombrowski,  sgainst  the  Prussians, 
lliis  cirevnatance,  together  widi  the  loos  of  a  body 
of  artillen',  compelled  the  king  of  Prussia  to  misc  the 
siege  of  VVaraaw.  llius  this  bold  general,  with  an 
army  of  20,000  regular  troops,  and  40,000  armed  pea> 
sants,  maintained  Iiiinself  against  four  hostile  armies 
amounting  together  to  iSO.CiOO  men.    His  great 

power  consisted  111  iht  confidence  wliich  h'ln  tVlloW- 

citizena  reposed  in  him.  llie  nephew  of  the  kii^» 
once  Ina  general,  eeived  mider  him.  KbaehiakolMid 

unlimiteojiowpr  in  the  republic,  but  he  displnyerl  the 
integrity  of  Washington  and  the  activi^  of  Caesar. 
He  attended  to  procnrinfoiqipliaai,  snpenntmded  the 
raising  end  pnympnt  of  monev,  nnd  prevented  plun- 
dering and  fraud,  and  was  equally  active  in  the  council 
and  the  field.  His  days  and  nights,  all  his  powers, 
were  devoted  to  hie  oomtry.  He  secured  the  ailmi- 
niatmtion  of  juatiae^  abdiahed  bondage,  and  finally 
•Mtoved  ti>tiieiHili(Wi»ttf'^  — *  ' 
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which  he  estahlished,  the  great  power  which  had  l>€en 
delegated  to  him.  Catltmne  at  length  decided  the 
coBtMt  hj  an  overwhebning  superiori^  of  numbers. 
SuwaroflT  defeated  the  Poles  under  Sierakowslci  nt 
Brzec  in  VolhTnia.  Repnin  penetrated  through  Li- 
diatida»  tnd  fbnmd  a  onion  with  Suwaroff ;  General 
Fersen  waa  to  support  them  with  12,000  men.  To 
prevent  this,  Kosciufiko  marched  from  Warsaw  with 
'2  1 ,0(K)  men,  Poninski  was  to  have  supported  him 
with  his  division,  but  tha  Biiaaiana  intercepted  the 
liMasenger.  The  vnitad  RflMim  wne&tt  wider  Per- 
«en  attackcJ  the  Pole;,  who  ^vere  not  more  than  onc- 
Chird  as  strong  as  the  Russians,  at  M^siewice,  about 
fifty  milea  from  Warsaw ;  they  were  three  times  re- 
imlaed,  bnt  on  the  fourth  attack  they  hrokf  through 
the  Polish  lines.  Kosciusko  fell  from  his  horse 
«ovend  with  wottndi,  exclaiming,  Ron  ViHanmt** 
mud  was  made  prisoner  by  the  enemf . 

In  losing  him,  his  country  lost  all.  SuwaroflT 
stormed  Prag:a  ;  Warsaw  capitulated  ;  Madalinski  left 
iireaft  Poland ;  and  an  Austrian  army  appeared  be- 
iim  UUia.  But  the  nobte  effiirit  of  the  eonqumd 
had  awakened  the  regard  of  Europe  towards  the  un- 
lM{>py  country,  and  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  nation — 
41m  mtoration  of  their  monarchy  with  a  free  consti- 
•tation — found  a  powerful  support  in  public  opinion. 
Catharine  caused  the  hero  and  his  noble  colleagues, 
who  were  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  thrown  into  a  state- 
prison,  bat  Paul  I.  gave  them  thor  liberty,  sod  di*« 
tinguisbed  Koaehufco  by  imarlEt  of  hh  eMeeai.  He 
preeentetl  his  own  swora  to  the  ^(cneral,  who  derlined 
It  with  these  words — "  I  no  longer  need  a  sword, 
•faiee  I  havtt  ao  longer  a  country."  To  the  day  of 
his  death  heaevcr  again  wore  a  sword.  Paul  then 
oreaented  him  with  1500  peasants,  and  his  friend 
Niemcewics,  the  poet,  with  1000.  When  on  the  Rus- 
MB  frontier,  Kosciusko  declined  this  present  by  a 
letter.  He  and  his  friend  now  went  to  America  tn 
1797.  On  his  return  to  his  n;»tive  country  after  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  he  bad  received  a  pension  from 
Amsriea,  and  he  now  found  <ken  ioeli  a  reception 
as  he  deserved.  In  1799  he  went  to  Fmnre.  ITis 
countiymen  in  the  Italian  armv  presented  to  him  the 
oabva  of  John  Sobieski,  which  nad  been  found  in 
17D9  at  Loretto.  Napnlpon  aftpr?rards  formed  the 
plan  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  place  among  the  na- 
tions, and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  injuring  Russia 
and  oitBnding  his  own  power  over  the  east  of  Europe. 
Bot  ^Mciaio  wouM  take  no  part  in  this  straggle, 
which  was  coni!uctefl  hy  Dcjinbruwski  in  isn7  and 
1808,  being  prevented  less  by  Ul  health  than  by  hav- 
ing given  his  word  to  Paul  I.  never  to  serve  against 
the  Rniffiw""  To  Napoleon's  proposals  he  answered, 
that  **  he  would  exert  himself  m  the  cause  of  Poland 
when  he  saw  the  ootmtry  possessed  of  its  ancient  ter- 
ritories, snd  having  a  nee  constitutiMi."  Fouch^. 
tried  everv  means  to  carry  him  to  Piobnd.  Raving 

pordiasea  an  estate  m  tne  neltrhbonrhwd  of  Foa- 

tamoMiani,  he  lived  there  in  retirement  until  1814, 
wImq  Iw  wrote  to^ho  snwHW  AloaandsF  to  hUc  of 

htm  an  aminegty  for  the  Poles  in  foreipn  lands,  snd 
to  request  him  to  become  king  of  Poland,  and  to  give 
to  ;the  country  a  free  constitution,  like  thatof  &gk 
land.  In  1815  ha  travelled  with  Lord  Stewart  to 
Italy,  and  m  1816  he  settled  at  Soleure,  until  a  fall 
with  his  horse  from  a  precipice,  not  far  from  Ve;  ay, 
oecasioosd  his  death  on  the  Idthof  Oet(rib«r»18]7>at 
Solnm.  Ini8i8FlriM|oJtliion0«dd,atdM«m^ 

tf  niBoivodliia1iody«tniich| 


at  thfi  request  of  the  smate,  the  emperor  allowed  to 
be  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  at  Cracow. 

KC^BGABreN,  LOUIS  THEOBUL,apoetand 
preacher,  who  'vn*;  horn'on'the  Ist  of  Fehruary,  1758, 
at  Grevesmuhlen,  a  Kmall  town  of  Mecklenburg.  He 
studied  at  Griefswald,  and  was  for  some  time  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  in  Pomerania.  He  after- 
wards became  a  preacher  at  Altenkirchen.in  the  island 
of  Rugen,  and  was  made  in  1793  doctor  of  theology. 
Upon  this  patriarchal  island  he  lived  in  tbeenjoymeot 
<«  nature,  his  family,  poetry,  litetatmre,  and  in  a  ttSHh- 
ful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofl'ci,  a  nnmht  r  of 
happy  years,  till  he  received  in  1807  an  invitation  to 
a  professorship  at  Griefswald,  where  he  died  in  1818, 
rector  of  the  university,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age.  The  fruits  of  his  leisure  houra — his  romances, 
for  instance^  his  rhapeodisOf  lua  Isgonds,  hia  epic- 
idylic  poena,  his  uaunotic  songs— -have  obtained  iat 
him  no  mean  rank  in  German  literatnre{  but  Uo 
muse,  often  full  of  natural  po'wer  and  fin^  fiOfWnllj 
runs  into  bombast  and  prolixity. 

KOSLOFF,  rWAN,  a  Bussiuinobloman,w1io«aa 
horn  ahout  17Sn,  nnd  passed  his  youth  in  the  great 
world.  In  the  social  circles  of  the  nobles  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersbutg  he  Isd  an  animated  ratlur  than  a 
hnf?y  hfe.  His  genius  not  as  yet  awakened;  sUU 
he  loved  liU:rature,  was  master  of  the  French  and 
Italian  lanffuages,  and  familiar  with  their  classic^i. 
But  he  had  noounc  to  these  studies  only  when  in 
want  of  oeeiipetion,a»l  tonenutlusndndozhanatod 
by  dissipation  Ilia  activity  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  and  the  care  of  his  family. 
When  about  fortv  years  old,  he  was  attacked  with  a 
severe  sickness  wnich  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
feet,  Kemoved  thus  at  once  from  the  companv  which 
he  loved,  loneliness  compelled  him  to  seekin  ntmadf 
an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  worldly  pleasure. 
This  stroke  did  not  prostrate  him :  on  the  contrary, 
his  mind  took  a  higlier  flight.  He  became  a  pot  t 
llie  ideal  world  which  he  now  inhabited  indemniiied 
him  fully  fbr  tin  reafity  of  whieh  be  was  deprived. 
T'pon  Ills  hrd  of  pain  lie  aiscovered  in  himself  a  talent 
hitherto  unknown  to  him.  In  a  short  time  he  made 
himself  famiKarwHIi  iSkM  English  lanpfuage  and  titers* 
tiire  Yet  a  more  sevpre  trial  aTnited  him  ;  he  lost 
his  sight,  i'his  misfortune  did  not  depress  his  cou- 
rage; on  the  contrary,  he  made  it  a  means  of  moral 
and  sfMritual  elevatkm.  With  his  blindness  burst 
forth  his  poetic  spirit  Re  soon  eomraenoedlfco  study 

of  the  f  T I  r n 1 1  n  langimge ^  and  m.ide  himself  acqiraintotl 
wiUi  the  classical  poetry  of  Germany.  iuMloff  lived 
in  the  world  of  recollection  and  of  ftoqr,  and  HmC 
Providence  which  vailid  hit  i^m,  nid  tomi  aoal,*Loft 
there  be  light" 

Kodoff  made  some  very  good  translations  firooi 
English  and  Italian  poetry,  and  his  "Monk,"  in  p»> 
etic  power,  reminds  us  of  Byron's  ";Giaour.'* 

KOTZEBUE,  AUGUSTT^S  FRT'DKRIC  T'ER- 
DINAND  VON.— This  prolific  German  writer  was 
bom  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1781,  at  Weimar.  At  dw 

age  of  sixteen  yrarghe  entered  the  university  of  Jenrt, 
miere  faia  inclination  for  thedruna.  already  awakened 
al  WoiMar  lif  die  celebrated  company  of  players  in 
that  city,  wa?  confirn>e.d  hy  hi?  connpTion  with  a  pri- 
\'ate  tliealre.  The  inarnay^t:  of  lus  .sister  to  a  gentle- 
man of  DuislMitg  induced  inm  to  enter  the  university, 
then  at  dwk  obwe,  but  in  1797  he  returned  to  Jena, 
and  atufiod  law,  adUioat,  howerer,  cwtsing  to  oon* 
pooe  fat  the  theatre.  On  leaving  the  muveraiky,  ho 
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WM  admittf  il  a  law7er.  He  imitated  Schiller,  Gothe, 
Wieland,  UermM,  firaade*,  and  Muaseus.  In  1781 
h»  wmt  to  81;  PeCenbarf  ,  at  die  •nggwlum  of  the 

Prussian  minister  at  that  court,  ^md  became  secretary 
to  the  governor-general.  Van  Bowr,  who  died  two 
years  afterwards.  He  had,  however,  recommended 
Kottehue  to  the  empress,  and  she  became  his  pa- 
troness. He  was  finally  appointed  president  of  the 
f^overnment  of  E8thonia,  and  as  such  was  ennobled, 
in  conae^nence  of  which  he  wrote  hit  work  "  Oo  ^V 
bility,"  m  which  he  defended  ihie  inatitutioii,  after 
having  often  attacked  it  is  a  poet. 

Id  1790,  on  a  journey  to  ryrmont,  be  published 
**  Doetor  Bahrdt  with  the  Iron  Forehead,"  under 
the  name  of  Knigge,  by  which  he  sunk  greatly  in 
the  public  esteem.    In  1795  he  retired  to  a  country 
place  about  thirtf-five  miles  from  Xarva,  in  Esthonia, 
out  soon  after  removed  to  Weimar,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  guilders,  and  again  returned 
to  I'eterslnirt^,  where  his  SOUS  wcrc  educated  in  the 
imperial  military  schooL   Although  he  had  a  paaa- 
port,  yet  OB  Ma  arrival  aft  die  frmitiere  tie  wae  ai^ 
rested,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  without  learning  thr-  rna- 
aon.   A  small  drama  of  his,  an  indirect  eulogy  of 
Plral  L,  was  translated  into  Rnamui,  and  laid  in  ma- 
nuscript before  the  emperor,  who  was  no  delighted 
with  it  that  he  recalled  Kotzebue  and  took  him  into 
favour;  but  after  the  death  of  this  emperor  he  again 
went  to  Germany.   In  1602  he  wa«  chosen  member 
of  the  academy  of  icieneee  of  Berlin,— by  what  in- 
trigues we  do  not  know, — and,  with  Merkel  formed 
a  party  against  Gbtbeand  Scblegel,  in  which  contest 
the  latter,  of  course,  was  much  superior.    In  i  s()6  he 
went  again  to  Russia,  to  avoid  the  French,  an  1  hvpii 
from  1807  on  his  estate  at  Scbwartze,  in  Ksthonia, 
Mvwceaiing  to  write  against  Napoleon.    In  1813, 
as  counsellor  of  state,  he  followed  the  Russian  head 
quarters,  constantly  writing  to  excite  the  nations 
against  Napoleon,  an  !  pu'  lished  in  Berlin  the  Rus- 
sian-German  National  Gazette,  entitled  "  Vulksblatt." 
HeeetiUlM  the  ^'Literary  WeeU y  Paper,"  in  which 
he  passed  judgment  on  the  publications  of  the  day, 
and  advanced  political  opinions  equally  dishunourubiti 
and  obnoxious  to  Germany,  ridiculing  every  attempt 
at  libfrnl  institution'^.    The  state  of  things  htfurf  the 
hrench  revolution  was  his  standard  of  j)erfectiun. 
Kotzebue  wu  regarded  with  aversion  by  the  liberal 
uarQr  in  Germany,  as  an  enemy  to  the  fi«edom  of 
nil  country,  and,  among  the  youn^  and  ardent,  his 
ridiculf  of  tht-lr  nrjhh  st  m  ntimcnts  and  most  cherished 
hopc-s  awakened  bitter  hatred.    'Ihi^  feeling  was  80 
strong  in  the  case  of  a  young  enthusiast  named  Sand, 
that  he  formed  the  plan  of  putting  Kotzebue  to  death 
as  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  deliberately  mur- 
dered him  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1819,  after  which  he 
immediately  gave  himself  up  to  justice.  Kotzebue 
was  three  times  married,  and  left  thirteen  children. 
His  best  ]  ]  oiluctions  are  his  comedies,  which  seem 
to  be  much  more  popular  wiih  foreigners  than  with 
Ocrmane.    A  aidUf  eentimentality  in  bis  graver 
dranias  indthe  insipidity  of  his  00ffledie8,afeadd0m 
redeemed  by  higher  excellences. 

KRANACH.  LUCAS.— lliis  artist  was  bom  In 
1472,  in  the  bishopric  nf  Bnmbcrp  He  went  to 
Coburg  after  haMug  leanicd  d  hiUe  of  the  art  of 
painting  from  his  father,  who  was  a  wood-cutter  and 
card-paioter.  The  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  ad- 
aitled  bim  tobiacoart,and  be  accompanied  htm  on 
his  journey  to  Palestine  in  M99.  lol604haWW 
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appointed  painter  to  tlie  elector  and  his  !tr(ither, 
Duke  John  Frederick,  waa  made  a  noble,  and  in  li3(f 
burgomaater  ti  Witteobeig,  aeeompanied  tiw  da^ 

tor  .John  Frederick  in  his  captivity  to  Inspruck,  re- 
turned with  him,  and  died  in  1653  at  Weimar.  His 
son,  Lucas  Kranach,  who  was  also  burgomaster  at 
Weimar,  where  he  died  in  1586,  painted  many  of 
the  pieces  ascribed  to  Kranach.  We  are  most  in- 
debted to  Kranach  for  his  portraits  of  Luther,  Me- 
lanrthon,  and  other  persona  celebrated  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation. 

KRASICKI.  IGNATIUS,  count  of  Sietzen,  arch- 
bishop  of  Gnetina,  a  poet  and  author,  who  was  born 
at  Duhiecko  in  February  1735.  When  the  partition 
of  Poland  in  1772  obliged  him  to  tr^vc  up  his  office 
to  the  senate  of  the  republic,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  science.  He  excelled  in  describing  the  ridiciiloua 
in  the  national  customs  of  bis  countrv.  His  conver- 
sation was  agreeable  and  witty.  Frederick  the  Great 
once  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  Mr.  Archbishop,  you  will 
carry  me  trader  yoiur  episcopal  cloak  into  Fai  adine." 
"No,  aire,"  anaweied  Kiasick],  '*yoar  majc»tyhaa 
cut  it  so  short  that  it  will  not  serve  for  smuggbng." 
Among  the  works  of  this  poet  are  bis  mock-heroic 
poem  **  La  Mycheide,  or  La  Souriade,"  in  ten  can- 
tos, translated  into  French,  the  subject  of  which  is 
from  the  anaent  chronicle  of  Bishuu  Kadluhek,  w  liich 
describes  how  mice  and  rats  eat  up  King  Popiel ;  also 
hie  "  War  of  the  Monlie,"  in  six  canto^  perhaps  liia 
masterpiece.  Frederick  the  Great  is  said  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  write  it  when  he  indged  him  in  the 
room  in  Sans  Suuci,  where  Voltau'e  bad  lived  with 
the  intimation  that  it  would  doubtleee  inspire  him 
with  poetical  ideas.  His  "  .Vnlimonomachrr."  also 
in  six  cantos,  has  less  merit.  Several  of  hih  fables 
are  classic  ;  not  so  his  (-atirt'S.  "The  War  of  Choc- 
zim,"  in  twelve  cantos,  describing  the  victory  of 
Choczkiewi  over  Sultan  Osman,  under  the  reign  of 
Sigismund,  has  too  much  of  an  histc^rical  character, 
but  his  prose  works  are  full  of  spirit.  He  died  at 
Berfin  on  the  Utb  of  March,  1601. 

KRUDENER,  JULIANA,  BARONESS  OF.— 
Tins  distinguished  lady  was  bom  about  17C6  in  Riga. 
Her  father.  Baron  Vietingboff,  one  of  the  richest 
landed  proprietor*;  in  Courland,  gave  hern  careful 
education;  and  when  a  young  girl  her  parents  took 
her  to  Paris,  where  her  father's  house  was  the  resort 
of  men  of  talente,  and  her  wit,  beau^,  and  cheerful- 
nesswereadmired.  Inberfonrteenthymrshewasmar- 
ried  to  Baron  Kriidencr,  n  f.ivonian  about  thirty-.six 
years  old.  She  accompanied  her  hu&baad  to  Copen- 
hagen and  Venice,  where  be  was  Russian  minister. 
In  these  places,  and  in  Petersburg,  Madame  Krii- 
dener,  placed  by  rank  and  wealth  in  the  first  circles, 
was  one  of  their  most  brilliant  ornaments.  She  was 
surrounded  by  admirers  of  her  talents  and  beauty, 
but  she  was  not  happy.  She  became  the  mother  of 
two  children,  but,  as  slie  herself  indicates,  in  a  letter 
to  her  son-io-Iaw,  her  natural  liveliness  of  tempera- 
ment and  Che  aUnrementa  of  the  world  led  het  into 
levities,  which  finally  caused  a  divorce  from  her  bus- 
bant^.  In  1791  she  returned  to  her  father's  house  in 
Biga,  where  she  was  universally  considered  one  of 
the  most  accoinplishcfi  ladies  of  the  day.  But  Riga 
did  not  Halisfyher,  and  she  lived  alternately  in  Paru 
and  Petersburg  in  Russia.  Her  love  of  dissipation 
involved  ber  in  Paris,  aa  well  as  in  Petersburg,  in 
many  difficulties.  In  the  midst  of  &asa  tircunv 
itancea  she  wnu  a  novel,  of  wlucb  she  had  formed 
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the  plan  at  an  earlier  perio  l,  "  Valme,  on  LettrcH 
deuttstave  de  Linar  a  Emeete  de  G.,"  in  whicb  she 
ddneated  eeitain  acenea  of  her  own  life.  The  dis- 
asters of  Prussia  arrived,  and  Madame  Kriidener,  be- 
ing then  about  the  person  of  the  queen  of  Prussia, 
and  participating  in  her  affliction,  turned  her  mind 
from  t)ie  iileasures  of  the  world  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, thouj^h,  perhaps,  as  is  often  the  case,  little 
change  may  have  been  produced  in  the  essentials  of 
b«r  character.  Ambition,  a  lively  sensibility,  and 
loT«  cf  exdtoment,  aeem  to  have  TMnaimd  the  great 
springs  of  her  actions  She  was  now  attracted  by 
the  principles  of  the  Moravians.  She  again  went  to 
Pktris,  where  she  found  many  dteciples— a  fact  easily 
explained  from  the  circum«t?inre  that  the  highest 
circles  of  Paris  always  contain  a  num!)er  of  persons 
1^10^  having  been  accustomed  to  live  on  excitements 
fnm  early  youtb,  and  having  become  aiekened  with 
thoee  of  fashionable  life,  turn  with  plearare  to  thooe 
«f  devotion. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  northern 
powers  againat  Napoleon.  Madame  Kriidener  went 

tn  f  Jencva,  and  at  Carlsruhe  she  became  connected 
with  the  mystical  Jung.  She  began  to  believe  her- 
self called  to  ])reach  the  goepel  to  the  poor.  She 
therefore  went  into  the  prison  at  Heidelbeiv,  and 
preached  to  the  criminals  condemned  to  death.  In 
1814  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Alexander  emperor  of  Russia,  who  had 
■iraady  for  some  time  diown  a  disporition  to  religious 
contem;)l;itinn8.  Madame  Kriiaener's  conversation 
with  the  emperor  had  a  great  influence  on  him.  In 
Claris  she  bad  prayer-meetings  ttlsoded  bv  distin- 
piiished  personages,  where  she  was  seen  in  tne  back- 
ground of  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  the  dress  of  a  priestess, 
kneeling  in  jwayer.  It  is  very  generally  believed 
that  her  oonTersations  in  Paris  with  Aleaniiidw  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
holy  alliance;  it  is  certain  that  in  her  later  sermons 
abe  held  it  up  almost  as  a  new  covenant.  She  gave 
a  Ascription  of  the  feast  celebrated  by  the  Russian 
army  in  the  plains  of  ("!\nhons,  under  the  title  "  Le 
Caiupde  la  Vertu,"  in  wiucli  she  gives  her  views  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  time.  In  1815  she  went 
to  Hrtslc,  where  a  small  commimity  of  devout  mystics 
was  already  collected.  Here  a  young  clergymen  of 
Geneva,  named  Empeytas,  followed  her,  and  preached 
in  the  prayer>meetiiigs  which  the  haraness  held  every 
evening.  Women  and  girls  went  ardently  to  these 
prayer-meetings,  and  gave  lihenilly  tn  tlie  yoor, 
often  to  a  degree  much  beyond  what  they  could  afford, 
Thess  meetmgs,  as  is  too  often  the  case  under  cir- 
CnmstanffK  nf  similar  excitement,  hrsd  a  bad  moral 
•fleet.  Cases  were  reported  whicii  cj.ciicd  ;^'icat  scan- 
dal, and  a  preacher  named  Faech  finally  denounced 
the  priestess.  The  magistntqr  of  fiaale  oUiged  her  to 
leave  the  city.  She  experienced  the  save  treatment 
in  Tv;)rTach,  Aarau,  kc.  ;  .^'ct,  acrordin^^  tn  the  com- 
mon course  of  things,  the  number  of  her  followers 
ineretssd,partic»larly  among  young  feaalss.  At  ihe 
same  time  she  carried  on  an  rYtrn<;ive  correspond- 
ence ;  money  was  sent  her  from  great  distances. 

In  1816*  with  her  daughter,  she  went  to  reside  not 
far  frnm  Basle  in  Baden,  on  the  Horn  of  Grenaach. 
Besides  M.  Ktnpeytas,  she  was  accompanied  by  Pro- 
fessor Lachenal  of  Basle,  and  a  Mr.  Kellner.  Here 
she  assembled  many  poor  people,  great  numbers  of 
whom  wen  sagsbonds,  wnooi  she  proridad  widi 
iiM>dwdlodg!ag,widu)ttililHnir«  Thm 


ready  to  profit  by  the  kindness  of  the  bene\  oloTit 
lady,  who  preached  against  the  coldheartedness  of 
the  rich  as  the  source  of  all  evil.  The  public  penen 
was  po  murh  disturbed  by  these  proceedings,  that 
the  Horn  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  in  18i7,  and 
the  disciples  of  Madams  IMdoMT  canisd  away  to 
Ldnach.  She  wrote  in  consequence  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  minister  at  Carlsruhe,  in  which  she 
spoke  of  the  "  de.-c  rt  r  f  civilization  "  through  which 
sne  was  obliged  to  wander,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
law  of  God  requiring  the  anUiorities  to  take  can  of 
the  poor.  Shenou  travelled  about  pre  aching  in  the 
open  air,  often  surrounded  by  300U  people,  and  giv- 
ing bointiAilly  to  Uie  poor.  Wherever  she  arrived, 
she  was  under  the  surveillanre  of  the  police.  In 
Lei])sic  police  ofhcers  were  at  length  even  placed  at 
her  door,  so  that  nobody  could  be  admitted  to 
her.  Mr.  Krug,  professor  of  phihMophy  in  the  i 
vanity  of  tiiat  cit^,  pnblished  "  Gespriieh  nntor  < 

Auf^en  init  der  Frau  von  Kriiilenf-r,"  rirrording  to 
which  she  appeared  as  an  estimable  enthusiast,  pour- 
ing out  pious  effusions,  mingled  widi  arrogant  pro- 
phecies. At  length  the  poUce  transported  her  to  the 
Russian  frontier,  where  she  received  orders  not  to 
go  to  Petersburg  nor  to  Moscow.  In  1824  she 
with  her  daughter  and  her  Bon4n-law  to  the  < 
and  died  there  the  same  yrar  at  Karafubasar. 

KllUMTZ,  JOHN  GEORGE,  a  learned  phyti. 
cian,  who  was  bom  in  172S,  and  atudied  at  Gottia* 
gen  and  at  ninkfort  on  die  Oder.  In  17S9  ba 
returned  to  Berlin,  devoted  his  whole  life  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  died  in  1796.  A  great  number  « 
useful  publications  upon  medicine,  niitural  history, 
gf»opra])hy,  and  other  suhiects,  originril  .mtl  trans- 
lalcu  from  various  laiigudgea,  are  the  fnuts  of  hia 
industry.  His  chief  work  is  the  "  CEkonomiach- 
technokMiidie  £acvdopiidie»'*  which  he  hq^an  in 
1773.  u  amonnted  to  seventy-dkree  volumes,  and 
had  just  reached  the  m  t-ele  "Leiche"  (or  corpse) 
when  he  was  removed  bv  death.  The  work  is  vain- 
able,  as  containing  much  matter  carefaSy  selected. 

KRUSENSTERN.  ADAM  JOHN,  CHEVA- 
LiEii  DE,  a  celebrated  Russian  naval  officer,  who  is 
well  known  from  his  voyage  round  the  worid.  Ib> 
deed  the  Russians  had  made  many  voyages  of  diaco- 
very,  but  Krusenstern'a  voyage  surpassed  those  of 
hlb  predecessors  in  its  extent  and  its  results.  Before 
Mm,  Russian  navigaton,  in  die  Atlantic  Ocean,  had 
never  reached  the  tropics.  fCrasenatera  sadsd  fvntt 
lat.  60*^  N  to  60*  S.  in  the  we«;tcrn  hemisphere,  and 
on  this  voyage  of  more  than  three  years  he  lost  not 
a  single  man.  The  emperor  Alexander  caused  every 
thing  to  be  done  for  th?  success  of  this  scientifir  pn- 
terprise,  and,  among  other  things,  purchased  the  best 
instruments  of  Troughton,  Arnold,  and  Pennington  ; 
and  he  rewarded  the  navigator  with  great  hbenUty. 
He  bestowed  upon  Krasefistem'a  wife  the  income 

of  an  estate  whieh  iitt\riunted  to  1500  roubles  yearl_v, 

in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  comfort  her  husband 
during  his  aboenee  in  nfsrd  to  the  eondltion  of  Ina 

family.  The  honour  of  the  cntcrpri';?,  hon-f^er, 
both  in  plan  and  execution,  is  due  to  the  modest 
Krusensteni.  No  taavigator  has  combinad  nova 
philanthropy,  care,  and  sacrifice  of  his  own  conveni- 
enre,  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  own 
de]i  iriinent.  Von  Krusenstem  also  made  himadf 
known  in  the  literary  world  by  an  eaaay  in  *'  Storch^ 
Annal^,''  in  whieb  ba  cxhibila  dia  maOlm  of 
by  wty  of  OdMtik  to  dM  idaada  tad  ( 
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of  Araeriet,  nd  tbownd  that  this  trad*  amid  not  be* 

come  iirii  urtnnt  until  ships  should  go  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  by  paising  out  of  tbe  Baltic 
round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But, 
if  Russia  would  take  part  in  the  direct  trafic  with 
Chiaa  and  India,  he  saw  that  she  must  obtaiu  aea- 
nen  acquainted  with  the  Indian  ocean. 

Krasenstera  bad  collected  the  necessary  infonup 
tion  on  this  eobject  in  the  war  of  1793,  when  he 
served  in  the  English  flei  t  Count  Woronzoff,  the 
Rusaian  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  now  pro- 
ci»ed  for  him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  India  on 
board  a  Rriti^-Vi  vesssel  bound  to  Clilna.  He  remained 
at  Canton  during  1798  and  1799>and  there  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  advantageo  which  would  aceroe 
to  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  American  coast 
from  the  direct  transportation  of  furs  to  this  place. 
As  soon  as  Count  UomanzofT,  the  miniHter,  and 
Mordwinoff,  the  admiral,  directed  the  mind  of  Alex- 
ander to  Knteenetem's  proposal,  be  took  up  the 

fiuhjp/ct,  nnr^  rntnistcd  this  ucfl\'e  Rcaman  with  the 
charge  of  making  a  closer  esaruinaLion  of  the  north- 
weat  coast  of  America,  according  to  the  luHtructions 
drawn  up  by  C(»u;i:  Vin  RDniHuzofT,  then  minister  of 
commerce,  aitervvarda  chancellor  of  the  empire. 

A  aacondary  object  was  ultimatelj  combmed  with 
the  same,  namely^  to  leaew  the  commercial  con- 
nexions of  RuBihi  wMi  Japan  at  Nangasacki,  which, 
since  I^man's  voyage  to  Jap  in,  hul  been  broken 
up.  Two  ehipa  mreentnisted  to  him,  the  Nadesbda 
and  tha  Nova.  Ho  gave  tha  eemmand  of  the  Novm 
to  Lieutenant  captain  Lisanskoy.  October  5,  1803, 
be  left  the  ro<id  of  Falmouth ;  and,  NoTember  26, 
^  Russian  flag  waved,  far  tfie  fint  tinw,  on  tha 
otTifr  side  of  tlie  equator. 

ivruttenstern  discovered  the  Orloflf  Islands,  and 
gave  much  information  respecting  the  New  Mar. 
qoaaaa,  or  Waahington'e  lalanda,  eapedallT  Nooka- 
htvnand  tha  Stnita  of  Sangaar.  Ha  added  partien- 
larly  to  the  geography  of  Auf^tralia,  of  the  coast  of 
the  islands  of  Japan  and  those  in  the  Chinese  sea. 
But  tha  idand  lying  east  of  Japan,  which  the  Spani- 
ards  were  said  to  have  di-^covcrcd  in  1610,  Krusen- 
stern  was  as  unRuccesstul  ui  tinding  as  Bries  and 
Lap4yrouse  before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  care- 
fully examined  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of 
Jedeo,  the  straits  of  Lap^yrouse,  and  the  coasts  of 
the  island  of  Saghalien.  Krusenstern's  desire  to  re- 
establish commercial  ronnexiona  with  Japan  failed 
ofh^ng  gratified.and  tkaehaniti«i1ain,Von  Reaanoff, 

who  .had  been  appointed  ambassador  thither,  was 
not  received.  The  result  of  this  voyage  will  become 
trulf  impovtant,  in  a  commawlal  *iaw,  if  the  proposed 
improvempntg  in  the  management  of  the  Rnssirm 
colonies  oa  Lho  Aleutian  Islands  and  the  uorti^west 
coast,  to  the  abuaes  in  which  KrusenaMni'a attention 
was  directed,  are  earned  into  afiact. 
Krusen8tem*8  ofScial  report  coneeming  Captain 

Colowriin'H  voyage  for  llie  cvaminatioti  of  the  Kurile 
Islands,  contains  the  latest  proofs  of  the  odium  which 
tha  hatvabwwm  ^  npon  tbemselvee  in  East- 

ern Asia.  Kruaenstem's  vny-ipe,  therefore,  is  inter- 
woven, in  more  than  one  respect,  with  the  history  of 
thellussian  empire.  Of  his  literary  hibours,whichhave 
paiticolarly  enriched  nautical  geography,  specimens 
are  contained  in  the  "  Universal  Geographical  Epbe- 
merides  }"  among  others,  the  essay  concerning  Mal- 
dona'i  aupnoaad  diacovecy  <tf  a  north-waat  paaaage 
in^ycw  1688,  and  hia**HlmoiraiarBaa  Caita 
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da  D^droH  da  la  Sonde  at  da  la  Bada  de  Bitavia." 

He  has  also  published  "  Vocabularies  of  the  Lan« 
guages  of  Several  Nations  of  Eastern  Asia  and  the 
North  Coast  of  America "  Contributions  to  the 
H vrirnrrrnphy  of  thr  Crfnt  Ocf^ans  ;"  and  a"  Recueil 
dcB  MiiuoireH  Hydrographiques)  poursen'ir  d'Expli- 
cation  k  I'Atlas  de  TOc^an  Paofique."  Krusen. 
atem'a  anranganiant  Cur  aacuring  tha  majpiatic  naedla 
agahsat  the  influenca  of  cannon,  and  otner  won  aiib- 

atanci'-^,  ]}y  cnrlusinL,'  the  in  mo»aTI«y  platM^ 

was  introduced  by  the  Russians  in  1825. 
KUH,  BPHBAIM  HOSES,  waa  bom  in  1731  of 

Jewish  parents,  and  showed  rnrly  an  uncommon 
strength  of  memory,  vivacity  of  mmd,  and  a  restless 
desire  of  knowledge.  His  father,  a  rich  trader,  intend- 
ed at  first  to  educate  him  in  Jewish  learning ;  and 
when  the  result  by  no  meanH  answered  his  expecta- 
tions, he  desired  to  make  him  a  merchant.  He  allowed 
him  to  receive  instruction  in  the  French,  Italian,  and 
English  Languages,  by  which  means  ha  attamad  a 
knowledge  of  m  -ilcrn  literature  and  poetry.  After  his 
father's  death  he  went  to  Berlin  as  first  clerk  in  the 
counting-house  of  his  uncle.  Here  his  talents  gained 
him  the  fripiulship  of  Mendelssohn,  R;inih  r,  I.pssing, 
and  other  learned  men,  by  intercourse  with  whom 
his  poetical  talent  began  to  be  developed.  He  poa» 
sessed  ctmsiderable  propertv  besides  a  good  salary, 
but  his  easy  good-nature,  which  made  him  often  the 
prey  of  the  fraudulent,  united  with  an  extravagant 
love  of  booka,  in  a  few  vears  exhausted  his  meana. 
Ha  left  BarHn.  travaOaa  duvngh  HoHand,  Fhmea, 
Italy,  StKntzerland,  and  Oemanj,  uid  became,  at 
last,  dependent  on  bis  family.  Iltaaa  ciraunstances 
produced  in  him  a  fixed  mduoiclMdy  whidi  at  length 
increased  to  insanity,  from  which  he  was  restond 
only  by  the  activity  of  a  skilful  physician.  In  hia 
lucid  intervals  be  produced  the  best  of  his  poems. 
In  1785  he  was  deprived  of  atreogth  and  speech  by 
apoplexy,  in  whidh  atata  he  died  in  1790. 

KUTUSOFF.  GOLENISCHTSCHEFF  KITTU- 
SOFF,  PRINCE  SMOLENSKY,  a  celebrated  Rus- 
sian field-marshal,  who  was  bom  in  1745.  and  en- 
tered the  nrmy  in  1759-  He  stormed  the  fortreif  of 
Shumla,  and  at  a  later  period  contributed  greatly  to 
tha  aotjugation  of  the  rebel  Pugatscbeff.  In  1788 
he  waa  present  at  the  siege  of  Ociakow,  having  beon 
appointed  governor-general  of  the  Crimea  the  year 

before.     After  the  storming  of  Isrnrnl  under  Suwarnfr, 

he  waa  advanced,  to  the  rank  of  Uentenant-general, 
and  in  Aa  negotiationa  with  Tmkef,  wtadi  tew  plaee 

shortly  after,  hf  painedthe  fame  nfan  able  diplomatist. 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  tha  anbaeouent  Polish  war  wo  findkhn 
in  thf  Ru'ssian  army  under  SuwarofF.  He  was  par- 
iiculariy  conspicuous  during  the  memorable  day  of 
Praga.  After  the  restoration  of  peace,  Kutusoff  waa 
first  appmntad  oommander-u^cbid  of  Finland}  Paul 
aftenmda  named  him  govemor^enaral  of  U^anm. 

He  resided  several  yeara  at  Wilna,  and  endea'.-onrrd 
to  retrieve  by  study  the  deficienciea  of  bis  earlv  edu- 
cation. For  a  short  time  ha  filled  tha  situation  of 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  but  soon  returned  to  Wilna 
to  his  govemor-genendship.  After  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  corps  of  cadata^  and  in  1801  go* 
vemor-general  of  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1 805,  when  be  was  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  em- 
I'leror  Alexander  gave  him  the  ehief  command  of  the 

1 first  Ruaaian  corps  against  the  French.  Ue  led  it 
towardi  tha  lBB!,lml&l  not  anire  then  mtU  after 
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the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  upon  wfakli  he  united  him- 
self with  the  small  Auatiian  corps  of  Genenl  Kien- 
rnayer,  and  cbeelced  tlie  whole  of  Uie  French  array. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  nanul>e,  to  whidi  he  had 
crossed  over,  he  was  clo»ely  pursued  by  the  French, 
and  had  several  engagements  with  timn,  especially 
that  near  Diimstein,  where  he  encountered  Marshal 
Mortier  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  November,  the  iasue 
of  which  contest  was  fortonate  for  him.  The  empe. 
ror  of  Germany  sent  him  on  this  occasion  the  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  Msria  Theresa.  Hereupon, 
having  joined  the  other  Russian  cDrps,  he  commanded 
the  alued  army  under  Alexander  at  Austerliu,  where 
he  was  wounded.  In  the  tVarldsli  war  he  fecsived 
orders  from  Alexander  to  close  the  campaign  on  the 
Danube.  This  being  done,  Kutusoff  returned  to  Rus- 
na,  and  when  Baiday  deToUyiesigned  die  command 
after  the  first  retrograde  movement,  he  received,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian 
army  i  n  the  war  of  1 8 1 2.  After  the  battle  of  Mosaisk 
he  adopted  a  new  plan  of  warfare.  To  commemorate 
his  victories  he  received  from  Alexander  the  surname 
of  Smolenskoi. 

Foreseeing  the  fate  which  awaited  the  retreating 
enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Beradna*  he  pantoM 
but  slowly,  and  the  campaign  was  dready  at  an 
end  when  he  reached  Wilna,  where  he  received 
his  emperor.  This  esttpaign  had  exhausted  Kutu- 
soflT 8  strength.  He  was  not  in  favour  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war ;  for  to  him,  a  man  beyond  seventy 
years  of  age,  it  appeared  too  bold  an  enterprise  to 
atbck  the  enemy  in  the  seat  of  bis  power.  After 
having  issued  the  edehrsted  Russian  proclamation 
from  Kali!!ch,  he  died  at  Buntzlau  in  Ajiril  1813. 
After  the  death  of  his  widow,  the  emperor  continued 
the  pension  of  86,000  roubles  amnaally  to  her  five 
daughters. 

KYAU,  FREDERIC  WILL1.\M.  BARON  OF. 
remarkable  as  a  man  who  owed  hia  poetical  BUCCess  to 
his  wit.  Kyau  was  bora  in  1 654,  and  when  seventeen 
jean  old  entered  the  Brandenburg  army,  in  which 
be  rose,  after  ten  years,  to  the  rank  of  rnsi^n.  Some 
imprudences  obliged  him  to  leave  Brandenbuig.  He 
went  to  Saxony,  where  the  elector  and  Ung  of  Ahmd, 
AugustUif  II.,  became  acauainted  with  his  humour, 
took  him  into  favour,  maae  him  his  aid-de-camp,  and 
at  len^h,  adjutant-genend  and  commandant  of  Ko- 
nigsthm,  which  he  always  used  to  call  his  "  stone  wife." 
He  remained  faithful  to  her  until  his  death  in  1733. 
He  was  an  hontst  man,  hating  all  flattery.  He  was 
a  real  scourge  of  the  court  nobility.  There  are  two 
biographiee  of  this  man,  whose  memory  is  still  po- 
pular in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  of  whom  a  thou- 
sand sayings  are  afloat  among  the  people. 

KYRLE.  JOHN.— This  individual;  who  was  cele- 
brated by  Pope  as  the  "  Man  of  Ross,"  was  a  country 

gentleman  residing  at  Ruks  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
e  died  in  1754.  So  high  did  he  rank  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  contemporaries  that  Dr.  Warton,  in  his 
**  Essay  on  the  Writing  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  says 
"  that  Kyrle  wa.s  the  Howard  of  his  age,  and  that  he 
deserved  to  be  celebrated  beyond  any  of  the  heroes 
of  Pinder."  Hm  eulogium  of  Pope  on  Mr.  Kyrle  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

In  the  subjoined  engraving  we  give  a  view  of  the 
summer  house  of  this  gentleman,  which  adjoinodhis 
residence  in  the  town  of  Ross.  In  this  little  structure 
this  practical  pliilanthropist  usually  spent  his  even- 
n«wh«i  tfao  iMMii  pannittadi  and  ilit  bdM 
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that  in  it  Pope  gave  to 
their  form  and  finish. 


LAAR,  PETER  VAN.— This  distinguished  artiit 
was  bom  in  1613  at  Laaren  in  Holland,  and  sariy 
ui  life  displayed  greet  talent  as  a  painter.  For  Dcsily 
twenty  years  of  his  life  this  artist  enjoyed  the  society 
of  the  most  distinguished  painters,  amongst  whom 
we  may  enumerate  Flonenn,  Claude  Lonatne,  Sand- 
rart,  &c  ,  and  had  considerable  influence  on  thetaite 
of  the  Italians.  In  1673  or  1674  be  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  probably  from  hypochondria.  He  receiTed 
his  surname  of  11  Bamboccio  during  his  residencsst 
Rome,  according  to  most  writers  on  aceonnt  of  Us 
deformity ;  according  to  others,  from  his  humoroM 
representations  of  objects  of  common  life,  which  b« 
brought  into  &vour.  Even  in  hie  earliest  youth  it 
w&a  his  constant  occupation  todrawevery  thing  which 
he  met  with.  His  memory  served  him  so  admirablr 
that  he  could  rspweentat!|ects  most  strikingly  which 
he  had  only  seen  once  or  a  long  tune  previous.  Ue 
was  slso  one  of  the  greatest  muridans  of  Us  iUB»> 
He  only  attempted  minor  objects,  siirh  a?  fair*, 
children's  games,  hunting  scenes,  landscapes,  kc^ 
but  his  pdntittgs  possess  great  power  and  animatioe. 

LAUARRE,  JOHN  FRANCIS  LEFKVRE.- 
Tbis  unfortunate  individual  was  one  of  the  latest 
victims  of  fsligioos  fanatidsn  in  Fhince.  His  father 
ha\'ing  spent  his  fortune,  his  aunt,  the  abbe«  de 
Villancourt,  took  charge  of  his  education,  and  tts 
youth  made  much  progress  in  his  studies.  The  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  cavalry  bad  been  promised  to 
him,  when  tlie  following  horrible  event  put  a  stop  to 
his  carctT.  In  the  year  1765  a  wooden  crucifix  oo 
the  bridge  of  Abbeville  had  been  defaced,  w»dAs 
bishop  of  Amiens,  de  la  Motte  d'Orl^s,  usosd  s 
proclamation,  demanding  a  disclosure  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime,  under  jwnalty  of  ecclesiastical 
censtures  and  excommunication.  Duval  de  Saucourt, 
counsellor  of  the  nresidial  of  Abbeville,  the  pn**|* 
enemy  of  the  abbess  de  Villancourt,  aeeussd  me 
chevalier  de  Labarre  of  the  crime.  Several  witnesses 
were  heard.  Labarre  and  D^tallonde,  a  youth  of 
the  eame  age,  were  ordered  to  be  arrested,  llie  latter 
fled  and  entered  the  service  of  Prussia,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself,  but  Labarre  was  auprehendwl 
and  brought  to  triaL  Hie  faidietment  charge<I  him 
with  having  passed  a  procession  without  tuiing  w 
his  hat,  of  having  spoken  against  the  eudiarist,  ttd 
of  hn«ii«avwWi^«»lM>Mim«i.  At 
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tfifcwul  MQlSBOBd  Ad  yovi^  iDMi  to  Iww  lib  tongue 
cut  out,  his  right  hand  cut  off,  and  to  he  humt  alive. 
A  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  of  June  1770t 
{MMd  bjra  mwll  majority,  commuted  ^  •entanesinlo 

decapitation  before  'i  irnintr.  This  (lerrecwns executed 
on  the  Istof  July.  Labarre,  hardly  nineteen  years  old, 
wu  carried  to  the*place  of  anention  in  a  cart,  with  the 
words  ira|)iouH, blasphemer,  sacrilef(iou8,  abominable, 
and  execrable,  written  on  hia  breast.  Voltaire  exerted 
himself  as  zealously  against  this  infamous  act  as  he 
had  agaiiMt  the  execution  of  Galas.  Under  the  name 
of  M.  de  Ctaeo,  advocate  of  the  royal  eooacil,  he 
published  "  A  Relation  of  the  Death  of  the  Chevalier 
De  Labarre."  "  A  Dominican,"  he  says,  "was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him  as  confessor,  a  fKend  of  his 
aunt,  the  abbess,  with  whom  he  had  often  supped  in 
the  convent.  This  good  man  wept,  and  the  chevalier 
comforted  hini.  INnner  was  brought  to  them,  but 
the  Donniniani  was  unable  to  eat.  '  Let  us  take  a 
little  food,'  sud  the  chevalier  to  him. '  you  will  need 
strength  to  support  the  spectacle  which  I  am  going 
to  exhibit.'  tie  aacended  the  scaffold  with,  calm- 
nesa,  withont  eomptaiiita,  without  anger,  and  without 
ostentation,  merely  saying  to  the  monk  who  assisted 
him,  '  I  did  not  think  thai  a  young  nobleman  could 
be  put  to  death  for  such  a  trifle.' 

LABAT,  JEAN  HAPTISTK,  a  learnpd  D  vTimi- 
can  missionary  and  traveller,  who  was  bom  at  i^aris 
in  1663,  and  took  the  vows  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He 
afterward*  taught  mathematics  and  phUoaoirtiT  at 
Nancy,  where,  at  the  aame  thne.  he  performed  the 
liit  ir^s  of  a  preacher.  In  if)03  he  returned  to  Paris, 
to  the  Dominican  convent  in  the  street  St,  Uooor^, 
and  on  a  letter  arriving  shortly  after  from  Ae  supe- 
rior  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  French  Antilles,  in 
which  this  ecclesiastic  urged  his  brethren  in  Europe 
to  eonie  to  Ma  aid,  an  infectious  disease  having  car- 
ried off  many  of  the  members  of  the  order.  Lal)at 
determined  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  he  had 
long  entertained  of  becoming  a  missionary.  Aa  the 
Buperiora  of  the  order  expected  great  benefit  from  bia 
aervieee  in  France,  it  waa  with  difllevlty  titat  hb  ane- 
ceeded  in  carrying  his  intention  into  effect.  He  em- 
barked, with  several  brethren  of  the  order,  at  Rochelle 
ia  I693,  landed  at  Maitiniqae  in  1694,  and  immedi- 
ately undertook  the  care  of  the  parish  of  Macouba, 
which  he  superintended  for  two  years,  after  which 
he  waa  sent  to  Guadaloupe  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  mill  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  order.  His 
nithematieal  knowledge  recommended  him  to  the 
governor  there,  whom  he  accompanied  during  a  tour 
through  the  island,  to  assist  him  in  selecting  the 
paiiita  best  adapted  for  works  «f  defence.  On  hie 
Ittum  to  Martinique,  Labat  found  his  cure  occupied 
by  another,  and  he  received  the  office  of  procureur- 
general  of  the  mission,  in  which  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  of  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  liis 
Mefol  activity  at  the  same  time  that  he  served  the 
government  Vty  liis  mathematical  knowledge. 

During  several  voyages  in  the  service  of  the  mia- 
rioo  he  Tiailed  all  the  Antillea,  and,  on  the  attack  of 
Guadaloupe  by  the  Kn  irli^h  in  1703,  he  rendered  his 
countrymen  important  bernceo  an  an  engineer.  In 
1705  be  was  sent  to  Europe  on  business  of  &e  ordO', 
and.  landing  at  Cadi?:,  lie  fmhraced  the  opportunity 
te  sorvev,  geometrically  and  scientifically,  the  envi- 
rons and  the  whole  coast  of  Andalusia  as  far  as  Gib- 
nitu.  He  likewise  went  to  Italy,  and  finallv  returned 
AttU  in  1716,  where  he  occupied  himself  mth  the 
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publication  of  a  part  of  his  works,  and  where  he  died 
on  the  Gth  of  January,  1738.  Hi<  "  V()y:ipp  aux  Ilc-i 
de  TAm^rioue,"  of  which  several  ediuons  have  ap- 
peared, and  wMeh  haa  been  tranafailed  into  aevenl 
languages,  ran  tains  an  account  of  the  natural  history, 
particularly  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  less  frequented 
islands ;  of  thiir  productions ;  the  origin,  customs, 
religion,  and  governments  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  the  chief  political  events  which  occurred  during 
the  author's  residence  there.  He  also  published  "\ 
Deecriptioa  of  the  ConntriM  on  the  Senenl.  and 
between  Gape  Blanco  and  Stem  Leone,**  "Travela 
in  Spain  and  Italv,"  nnd  a  translation  of  Cavazxi'a 
work  on  Western  /Ethiopia.  In  addition  to  which 
he  edited  several  important  works. 

LABE,  LOMSA  — This  lady  is  hr-^t  kno^-n  by 
the  name  of  I2  beiie  cordtere;  nhe  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1526  or  1537.  Her  father  had  her  instructed  in 
music,  in  several  langoagea,  and  also  in  riding  and 
militarv  exercises.  'Hiis  excited  in  her  a  desire  to 
enter  the  ann\ ,  rmd  in  1543  she  served  at  the  sie^e 
of  Perpuman,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Captain 
Loys.  The  French  being  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege  of  Perpignan,  Louisa  renounced  the  military 
service,  and  devoted  herself  to  literature  and  poetry. 
She  married  a  ridi  rope-maker,  Banemond  Panii^ 
by  which  means  she  acquired  an  opportunity  to  fol- 
low freely  her  bent  for  literature,  witii  many  agree- 
able accomplishments,  she  combined  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Spaniah,  and  Italian,  and  in  con- 
sequence her  house  became  the  rseort  of  men  of 
learning,  riitik.  iind  wit.  She  L\(  i;cil  the  admiration 
of  the  |K>ets,  but  at  the  same  time  the  envy  of  the 
ladies  of  Lyona.   Sone  contemporary  wrilaia  have 

f>raised  her  for  her  virtue,  while  others  have  accused 
ler  of  licentiousness ;  but  ber  generosity,  her  taate 
for  learning,  and  her  acquirementa,  eo  extnofdinar^ 
for  the  times,  effaced  this  stain  in  the  ejres  of  meet 
of  her  contemporaries.  The  tribute  which  contem- 
porary authors  pay  her,  and  the  cirtuinsianco  that 
the  etreet  in  Lyons  where  her  house  waa  situated  waa 
nam^  after  her,  prove  how  nraeh  the  waa  eeteemed. 

Her  principal  works  art ,  "  Kpislle  to  Clemprirp  d« 
Bourges,"  and  "  1  he  iJiapute  between  Love  and 
Folly,"  a  work  full  of  interest  and  originality. 

LABORDE.  ALKXANDKR  LOUIS  JOSKPTT. 
COUNT  DE,  a  celebrated  traveller,  who  was  bora 
in  1774  at  Fklii^  and  entered  the  Austrian  service, 
where,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  hia  father  to 
Joseph  II.,  who  entertained  great  eeteem  for  Ma 
father,  and  had  expressed  the  wish  to  see  one  of  his 
sons  in  his  service,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in 
the  legiment  Wensd-Cotloreao.  and  waa  afterwaida 
removed  to  the  light-horse  regiment  Kinsky  as  cap- 
tain. Laborde  would  willingly  have  served  hia 
country  in  the  French  revolutionary  war,  but  hia 
nnmp  >vn«  on  the  list  of  emigrants.  At  that  time, 
while  lyink^  a mnded  at  Heidelberg,  he  made  the 
acquaints r.r 4'  of  ( ieneral  Oudinot  {who  liail  been  takrn 
prisoner  by  the  regiment  Kinsky)  and  otbera  of  hie 
countrymen.  Hate  strvngUiened  him  in  Ma  raaola* 

tion  Aa  soon  as  the  pcnrr  of  Campo-Formio  wa# 
concluded,  be  left  the  Austrian  service,  and  obtained 
the  eraanre  of  his  name  from  the  list  of  emigranta. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  devoted  himself  to  science, 
made  a  journey  to  England,  Hollaud,  Italv,  and 
Spain, and,  on  his  return,  published  his  splendid  work, 
"  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Historique  do  I'jBapagne}" 
bis  "Itiut-raire  de  i'Espagne;"  hit^DHoiptiiia  of 
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the  Collection  of  Greek  Vasee  Wbfleing  to  Couot 
Liiabeig hii  «  Voyage  Pittoiwque  en  Autnche;" 
■ad  the  eomtBeneemeiit  of  hit  work  on  the  monu- 
ments of  France  in  clirnnolot^ical  order. 

He  was  «lect«d  a  member  of  the  inetitiite,  and 
Napoleon  entraited  hhn  with  important  boaineaa  at 
counsellor  of  state.  He  likewise  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Spain  and  Austria.  In  1814  Laborde 
Mmmanded  a  divisiomof  the  national  guard  of  Pam» 
and  concluded,  together  with  Tourton,  in  the  nnme 
of  Marshal  Moncey,  the  capitulation  with  the  Rus- 
sians. After  the  restoration  he  made  a  second  jour- 
ney through  England,  and,  on  faia  return,  published 
tlia  fiiat  DNBolt  ia  mnee  on  tiie  system  of  mutual 
instruction. 

LACEPEDE,  BERNARD  GERMAUJ  ETI- 
ENNE,  COUNT  DELAVILLE  SUR  ILLON  DE. 

— This  Histinguiahed  natnrti!i«;t  was  bom  at  Agcn  in 
175G,  and  was  from  his  youth  passionately  attached 
to  natural  history  and  music ;  he  consequently  ahan- 
d(Hied  the  military  profession,  for  which  he  was  dea- 
tined,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  lli^^  teachers  and  friends,  Buflon  and  Dau- 
benton,  procured  him  the  important  aituation  of 
keeper  of  the  collections  belonging  to  tba  department 
of  natural  history  in  thcjardin  des  plantes.  At  the 
Inreaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  was  elected  a 
number  of  die  legislative  assembly,  and  belongad  to 
the  moflfnitfl  party  To  \vjthdraw  from  the  storms 
of  the  period  of  terrorism,  he  resigned  his  situation, 
and  retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Leuville.  He  again 
made  his  i|>pearance  under  the  directory,  and  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  rostitution. 
Napoleon  made  Lacc'pt  de  a  roeiTi]i':r  of  the  conser- 
vative senate,  and  conferred  on  liim  the  dignity  of 
mnd  dianeellor  of  the  legkn  of  fconoar.  Lae^pMe 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  em 
peror,  and  during  the  ten  yeara  of  the  imperial  rei^ 
tear  pmblic  eelebrations  occurred  at  which  he  did  not 
appear  as  an  orator.  His  benevolence  and  his  inat- 
tention to  his  own  affairs  involved  him  in  debt ;  Na^ 
poleon,  therefore,  gave  him  a  salary  of  40,000  francs. 
After  the  first  restoration  Lac^p^  loat  hia  aituation 
of  grand  chaneeDor  of  the  legiim  of  honour,  but  was 
raised  to  the  ])eenge  hy  the  king.  During  the  hun- 
dred days  the  emperor  appointed  him  grand  master 
of  tiw  imiversity,  hut  he  declined  this  office  and 
devoted  himself  solely  to  the  sciences.  In  1817  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  Buffon's  works,  and  an- 
nounced, at  the  same  time,  that,  at  the  desire  of  his 
deceased  friend  Lagrange,  he  intended  to  publish  his 
"Hieoryon  the  Formation  of  Comets."  He  Uke- 
wist'  jHililished  a  continuation  of  the  work  on  the 
**  Cetacea,"  commenced  by  his  great  predecessors. 
Hia  Hiatofy  of  Fiabaa"  ia  cooaidered  lua  prindpd 
work.  The  complete  collection  of  his  works,  in  which 
are  included  two  small  novels,  which  appeared  anony- 
mously, and  the  opera  "  Omphale,"  is  TohaniiMias. 
He  died  on  the  6th  of  October,  1825,  atbiteoiMlry- 
seat  near  St.  Denis,  of  the  small-pox. 

LACHAISK,  FRANCOIS  D'AIX  DE.— This 
talented  member  of  the  catfadie  diurcfa  waa  bom  in 
Uie  cbatean  d'Ab,  in  Angost  1694.  The  ftonily 
D'Aix  de  Lacbaise  was  one  of  the  most  respectable 
in  France,  and  a  grand  uncle  of  Francois  de  Lachaise, 
Father  Cotton,  had  been  confessor  of  Henry  IV.  In 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Rohan,  which  had  been  founded 
by  one  of  his  ancestors,  Lacbaise  commenced  bis 
nnin««latiidba««id&idib«ditaftL7ona.  Hetnt 


\  ^LACLOS»  PIBBEE. 

the  provindal  ot  his  order  when  Louii^  tilt  daidl 
of  his  fomar  confessor,  Father  Ferrwr,  appcuntad 
Lachaise  his  succeasor.  Tliis  appointment  occasioned 

sur]irise,  hecause,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dispute*  be- 
tween the  parties  of  Jansenists,  Molkiists,  &c.,  divided 
th«  eoort  of  Loida  XIV.,  already  infected  by  the 

ample  of  the  king,  ;i-ith  n  sickly  kind  of  devotion*  as 
also  the  capital,  which  tiuctuated,  in  imitation  of  tbo 
court,  between  licentiousness  and  bigotry;  and.ontks 
other  hnnfl,  noJpRtlit,  since  Father  Cotton,  liaci  been 
chosen  tu  this  impurtant  aituation.  The  new  cunfe.>isor 
was  soon  involved  in  a  web  of  court  intrigues.  Mme. 
de  Monteaijanand  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  headed 
the  Janaemata  and  Xeamta,  stood  opposed  to  eadi 

other,  and  Lcjiiis,  moved  )ty  Henfiuality  and  Kuper- 

stition,  wavered  like  a  reed  between  these  parties. 
Neverthelaaa,  Lachaise  maintained  his  ground,  al> 
though  he  was  equally  obnoxieius  to  Mme.  de  Mon- 
tespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  who  fretjuently 
ezpnaaaddMurdidikiB  to  him  in  bitter  sarcasms.  On 
every  occasion — at  the  celebrated  declaration  of  the 
French  clergy  respecting  the  liberties  of  the  GaUiean 
church,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  on 
occasion  of  the  disputea  of  the  Quietista,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Mmo.  da  Ifaniteoon  widi  the  khur  in 
and  similar  important  events  of  the  time — rather  La- 
chaise, in  consequence  of  his  office,  was  more  or  less 
forced  to  play  a  part ;  and,  although  he  reflected  well 
on  every  stej)  he  took,  he  constantly  received  the 
severest  reproaciiea  from  bulh  parties.  The  moet  in» 
telligent  men,  however,  never  judged  unfiivourably 
of  lu»  iMTtvata  character  and  hia  conduct}  and  Sl 
Simon,  who  wia  iw  fnand  to  the  Jesuits,  as  wdl  aa 
Voltaire,  in  his  account  of  ihe  aj/e  of  I^uis  XIV., 
De  Boia,  Spol^  and  others,  acknowledge  that  tbo 
confeaaor  of  the  vainaat  monarch,  and  the  «"**««*«r 
hctivecn  the  moet  exasperated  parties.  knp-R-  how  to 
conduct  himself  under  all  circumstances  with  ad- 
dress, coolness,  and  aagacity ;  and  that,  althou^  a 
zealous  Jesuit,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  he  dmm 
into  violent  measures  against  his  opponents. 

That  Louis  formally  married  Mme.  Maintenon, 
VoUaira  attributes  piincipaUy  to  the  oounaela  of 
ebatae;  bat  that  thu  marriage  rem^ed  eeeret,  and 

was  r.ot  ]iu!iliely  acknowledged,  according'  to  the 
desire  of  that  ambitious  woman,  may  likewise  be  at- 
tributed to  Lachaise,  who,  on  this  account,  had  con- 
Stantlv  to  enthire  her  hntred.  Ijachai8e,mnintaining 
his  ground  m  ttie  favour  of  hm  monarch  tiil  iits  end, 
and  acting  as  his  counsellor,  even  when  aga  and 
weaknaaa  nad  almoat  nrnverted  him  into  a  living 
skeleton.  Ha  died  in  January,  1709.  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  He  left  philosophical,  theolr  gical,  and 
archaeological  works.  His  taste  for  the  study  of 
nnnuamalica,  and  the  great  ahara  wUdi  be  bad  in 

the  improvement  of  this-  branch  of  science  in  France, 
are  well  knonn.  Louis  XIV.  had  a  country-house 
built  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  [present  BoulevanI 
nfiifs,  which  at  that  time,  owing  to  it«  situation  on 
a  hill,  received  the  name  of  Mont-Louis,  its  exten- 
sive garden  now  forms  the  cemetn'  of  l.^h^iff^ 
the  Iwgaat  in  Paris,  and  many  splaadtd  mommiaata 
noir  adorn  die  place  where,  foraierlftdw  eonrtiaraof 
Louis  XIV.  used  to  meet  to  pay  the^ itipaela tO Ilia 
confessor  of  their  absolute  master. 

L.\CL()S.  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  GHODBB. 
LOS  DVj. — 'ITiis  ue1l.kncv,  n  Fi  eneh  %*Titer  was  the 
author  of  the  licentious  romance  "Les  Liaiaona  Dan- 
gmiaaa,*'  wUdi  lint  ^^auMd  ia         Bm  ma 
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LACRETELL  E  LACTA  N  T  I  US, 

bora  tt  AmiaM  ia  1741,  and,  befora  the  iwwluliua,  i 

wds  a  French  officer  of  artillery  and  secretary  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  Laclos  was  considered,  when  be 
was  joung,  as  one  of  the  mo«t  talaatad  Uid  affree- 
able,  and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  one  oi  the 
most  dangerous  men.  His  eoemies  have  muntuned 
that  he  has  drawn  his  own  chaftcUr  in  that  of  the 
viacount  de  Valroont  in  his  romance.  Others  cele- 
brate the  simplicity,  honesty,  and  good  nature  of  his 
cliaracter,  at  least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
was  Qua  of  the  leaders  of  the  Orleans  faction  aa  it 
was  edbd.  Being  implicated  in  the  political  affiara 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Iic  followed  him  to  I.yndon. 
After  the  return  of  the  king  from  Varennea,  Laclos 
mdwiTOured,  by  means  of  the  Jacobin  club,  to  <  tfcct 
the  foundation  of  a  republic,  an  he  conceived  tliat 
this  step  would  lead  eventually  to  the  elevaliuii  of 
the  house  of  Orleans  to  the  French  throne.  At  the 
braakiiig  out  of  the  war  LaekM  waa  Cianafcmd  as 
an  aaaii^t  to  tfie  old  Lndnwr,  and  after  the  fan  of 
the  house  of  Orleans  he  disappearetl  from  the  sla^c 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  Robespierre  came  to 
apara  a  man  who  waa  one  of  the  firmest  adboreota  of 
thi<;  proscribed  houss;  and  thus  the  report  origi- 
nated, that  Laclos  prepared  the  speeches  of  the 
tribona  of  the  people.  He,  however,  returned  to  the 
military  profession,  and  was  advanced  to  the  office 
of  inspector-general  of  artillery.  He  died  at  Taren- 
tura  in  1  ^  01 

LACREi'i^LLE,  the  name  of  two  brotherat  wall- 
jcBowtt  aa  authora,  but  entirely  oppoaed  to  each  odier 

in  principles. — Pierre  Louis  Lacretelle,  the  elder,  or, 
as  pe  was  commonly  colled,  LacretcUe  aine',  was  bom 
in  1751  at  Metz.  where  his  father  was  an  advocate. 
Animated  by  the  mnstcrly  works  of  the  advocate- 
general  Servan  lo  tiie  study  of  law,  ethics,  and  hte- 
ratnre,  he  went  in  1778  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
pariiamentai^  advocate,  and*  by  hia  "  Elogie  de  Mon- 
tanaler,"  which  obtained  the  second  pme  in  1781, 
his  "  Mt'moires  du  Comte  de  Saunois,   a  work  new 
and  tmiqae  in  its  kind,  and  the  "Discottra  sur  le 
Pl^jug^  des  Pdnea  Infnnantea,"  rendered  hhtnelf 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  institute,  where  he  succeeded 
La  Harpe,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  edited  the 
**Mercare,"  an  occupation  which  he  undertook  anew 
in  1817  under  verj'  different  circumstances,  in  con 
jimclion  with  Jouy,  Jay,  Constant  and  others.  La- 
ereleUe  embraced  the  principles  of  the  revolution 
with  the  ardour  of  a  noble  mind,  but  withoat  eon* 
curring  in  ita  eaeeeaea.   In  the  legislative  aaaenibly 
in  1792  lie  was  one  of  the  Icaih      uf  the  constitu- 
tional party,  in  opposition  to  the  Girondists,  who 
wen  in  liMronr  of  republicanism.   After  the  10th  of 
August  Lacretelle  devoted  hi<!;  attention  wholly  to 
literature.  We  find  him  again  lu  public  life  in  1801, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  of 
Napoieoik.  Here  he  retained  hia  independence  in  the 
nidit  of  wditieal  iwolnttons.  When  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  destri  i)  e(l  hts  hopes  of  the  es lab 
lishment  of  a  liberty  founded  on  the  lawa,  he  again 
retired.  His  poverty,  which  he  neidier  eomplanied 
of  nor  regretted,  was  honourable  to  him.    The  aris- 
tocralicai  re-action  which  took  place  in  France  after 
the  second  restoration,  and  was  particularly  memor- 
able in  the  chamber  of  ISI.^j,  thren-  him  into  the  op- 
position which  the  liberal  pai  ty  at  that  time  btuan 
to  form,  and  in  support  of  which  they  had  under- 
taken the  direction  of  the  "  Mercnre  de  France." 
But  lihujoiinn],  which  appeared  on  fixed  days,  be- 
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oeming  subject,  in  coneeqneaee  of  a  mw  law,  to  fho 

inspection  of  the  cen«^ or  of  the  press,  wa«  given  up, 
and  the  "Minerve  Franfaise,"  which  appeared  irre- 
gularly, io&k  ita  place.  Lacretelle,  in  conjunction 
with  Aif„rnin,  had  the  direction  of  this  literary ^and 
political  journal.  1  he  "  Minerve  Franpaise**  obUttoed 
so  decided  an  influence  upon  pubhc  opu>I  n,  that 
this  was  aUo  subje(^nd,  by  a  new  ordinance,  to  the 
censorship,  after  eight  voranee  had  been  published, 
upon  whirh  it  u^an  itnmt'diately  disro-ntinuefl.  La- 
cretelle, who  was  now  a  bookseller,  hazarded  a  con- 
tmuatioD  of  it  In  tlieforra  of  small  pamphleU;  but 
he  was  subjected  to  a  prosecution,  in  ivhieh  hn  de- 
fended himself  with  great  eiier^  and  abihty.  He 
ua.R  condemned,  however,  to  imfniaonroent ;  hut 
Louis  XVIIT  remitted  the  sentence  on  acCOOttt  of 
his  age  and  mhruuties,  and  the  general  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  From  that  time  till  his  death, 
which  took  ptaoe  in  S^tember  1824.  Lacretelle  em- 
ployed huBsdf  opon  a  eoVeelkn  of  hia  woika.  He 
\\  ;is  the  author  of  many  logical,  metaphysical,  and 
ethical  articles  in  the  "  EncyclopAJie  M^thodique." 
His  scatter^  essays  and  treatises  appeared  in  1802, 
under  the  title  of  "(Euvrea  Diversea,"  in  five  volumea, 
to  which,  in  1817,  he  subjoined  "  Fragmens  Poli- 
tiques  et  Litt^raires,"  and,  in  1822,  "Oiuvres,"  and 
"  [Portraits  et  Tableaux,"  in  two  vidomea.  Uia  tlwn- 
trical  romance,  "  Malherbe,  ou  le  Flla  Natarefia  an 
excellent  dramatic  poem.  His  "  Soir^s  avec  Guil- 
laume  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbea,"  and  liia  "  Etudea 
anr  h  RMHion  nran^,"  are  alao  highly  ea- 
teemed. 

Charles  Lacretelle,  the  younger  brotlier  of  Pierre 
Lottia,  went,  when  very  young,  toIMa  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  lie  soon  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  logical  acuteness,  and  the  editorial 
department  of  the  "Journal  des  DeTjats."  which 
was  eatabhahed  at  that  time^  waa  oonunitted  to 
bun  in  connexion  with  anodier  individnal  by 
name  of  Ducos.  His  second  literary  production  waa 
hia  "  Precis  de  la  Revolution,"  which  waa  a  continu- 
ation of  die  wock  of  Bahnud  St  Etienne.  On  tlie 
occasion  of  the  opposition  of  the  Parit=inn  weetions  to 
the  decree  of  the  national  convention  reuining  two 
thirds  of  their  number  in  the  new  legislature,  Charlea 
I>?>cretelle  composed,  in  the  name  of  the  sections,  the 
caustic  atldrcsses  to  the  convention,  as  well  as  to  the 
electoral  assembhea  of  France;  but  Bonaparte  put 
an  end  to  theee  conunouons,  Being,  however,  afc- 
taehed  to  die  iSttat  axiatmg  opposition,  and  using  hie 
influence  in  iis  favour,  be  was  arrested  ami  retained 
prisoner  for  two  veara.  In  1813  he  received  Es- 
menard's  pIaeeinttiemtionalinatiliili|,aQd  in  I8i6 
the  presidency  of  the  Ikench  acMkmy,  or  the  third 
class  of  the  institute. 

The  historical  lectures,  whid),  aa  professor  of  his- 
tory, he  dehvNed  before  the  university  of  Paris,  wen 
among  the  most  frequented  in  that  dty.  As  an  hia- 
tnrical  writer  he  possessed  a  peculiar!)'  lirilliant  dic- 
tion, although  ilia  ideas  want  force  and  profundity. 
6Ua  **  Hiat^  de  nance  pendant  lea  Gtione  de  Re- 
ligion" is  more  highly  esteemed  than  hia  *'Hialobn 
de  France  pendant  le  dix-huitidme  Siecle.*' 

LACTANTIUS,  LUCIUS  CCEl,IS  FIRMIA- 
NUS,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  Latin  church,  wha 
was  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  author.  He  hved 
for  a  long  time  at  Nicomedia  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
until  Constantine  the  Great  committed  to  his  care 
the  education  of  hia  eldest  aon,  Crispua.  He 
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about  A.  D.  325.  His  writings  are  characterized  hy  a 
dear  and  agreeable  style,  and  he  is,  on  account  of  his 
pon  and  etoqootl  language,  frequently  called  die 

Christian  Cicero.  His  seven baoks,  "InBtitiUiones  Oi- 
vino;,"  are  particularly  celebrated,aad  worthy  uf  notice. 

LACYt  DE. — ^This  name  is  ao  distinguished  in 
the  hiatoryof  England,  Ireland,  Spain,  and  Russia, 
that  without  attempttug  to  go  deeply  mto  individual 
memoirti,  we  must  give  a  Dl  " 
most  celebrated  brancbea. 


^rief  view  of  eome  of 


•LAFAYBTTB,  GILBERT. 

and  assuring  him  of  future  favour  and  })rotcction- 
The  whole  of  this  race  have  been  military  heroes  s 
one  of  them  was  recently  general  in  the  AMbiHi 

service;  another  wns  fit'lii  marNl-ial  of  Russia,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  Blacic  and  White  Russia,  and 
lord  of  the  odebrated  palace  of  Grodno,  'llie  chief 
lineal  representatives  of  tliis  frimily  are  the  De  La- 
CV8  of  Spain  and  Russia,  and  the  Murphys  and 
l^ierses  of  Limerick.  The  O'Briens  (Uneally  de- 
Mlebnted  Brian  Borabeine*  hero 


scended  from  the 

At  Horseleap  near  Killeggan  an  the  rains  of  one  of  { of  Clontarf?.  kin^  of  Irdand)  intennanied  widi  die 

e  first  of  the  castles  built  by  the  Norman  (111  j  ijrriirs  '  Df  LfcysinlSfea.  The  houses  of  Lansduviiit.  Clan- 

ricarde,  Thomond,  and  Fitzgeralds,  are  connected 
with  this  family,  "  which  haa  distracted  Irdaod  for 
six  hundred  years,"  ^nt  were  strippcl  of  ^rent  poe- 
sessious  at  the  reformation.   An  Irish  historian  of 


the 

to  (|ueU  the  Irialt.  bit  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  great 
grantee  of  Meath,  commencBd  the  erection  ot  thia 

8trongh«)ld,  lint  it  was  not  his  fate  t;>  wt  it  finished; 
for  while  tins  great  man,  the  favourite  of  his  sore- 
rdgn  and  one  of  &a  moat  valiant  of  that  extraordi- 
nary race  who  came  over  with  Strongbow,  was  in- 
H|)ecting  the  rising  fortress,  and  stooping  down  to  give 
directions  to  a  workman,  an  Irish  labourer,  who  was 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  his  coiutry'a  wrongs, 
dove  hie  head  with  a  nngle  blow  of  hie  mattock. 
'J'raditloa  says,  that  though  the  most  active,  \-aliant, 
and  superior  of  men,       Lacy  was  but  small  in  sta* 
ture,  and  was  called  "  Le  Petit,*' — and  from  hence 
the  Ije  Petits  of  Westimath  derive  their  name  and 
ongiu.    Another  hislunau  says,  "Small  men  have 
often  been  found  not  only  wise  in  council,  but  brave 
leaders  in  the  field ;  their  energies  seem  to  act  with 
more  power  as  more  coneentn^d ;  and  Sir  Hugh  De 
l^acy  Le  Petit,  as  well  as  Napoleon,  together  with 
thousands  of  other  little,  but  great  men,  have  shown 
that  the  mind,  the  immortal  mind,  can  nervo  a  Uttb 
body  to  achieve  frrent  things.    Sir  Hugh  was  an  ez- 
troordmary  noble  man,  his  leap  over  the  drawbridge 
of  hie  fortress  is  yet  recorded  and  the  spot  shown ; 
and  the  name  of  the  place  and  village  will  record,  as 
long  as  time  lasts,  this  feat  of  a  Norman  knight. 
Alas !  for  the  De  Lacys  like  the  De  Courcys  of 
that  day:  they  did  not  respect  the  prejudices  of  the 
]ieop1e,  the  castle  he  was  birilding  he  dSured  to  fonnd 
tm  i\n-  site  of  an  ancient  abbey."    llie  Irisli  were 
shocked  at  the  profanation,  the  act  therefore  of  the 
assassin  was  applauded  by  all,  and  even  the  aveng- 
ing peasant's  det-d  w-ix  counted  religiously  merito- 
rious as  exciting  the  anger  of  .St.  Columbkill  on  him 
who  was  the  usurper  of  his  abbey  and  the  ipailer  of 
his  churches.   Be  it  as  it  will,  the  De  Laeys  were  a 
noble  and  valiant  race.   Hugh,  the  founder  of  Ard- 
nochar  or  Horaeleap  Castle,  left  two  sons  ;  Hugh  the 
eldest  contrived  to  supplant  John  De  Courcy,  the 
conqneror  of  Ulster,  in  the  favonr  of  King  John,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  driving  him  out  of  tfir  jirn- 
vince  and  assuming  the  government.    Sir  Walter 
Soottintrodaeed  De  Lacy  into  an  English  story,  but 
did  not  follow  up  the  subject  by  making  use  of  the 
materials  which  Irish  history  aSbrds  of  this  noble 
race — tlieir  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune — now  fa- 
vonhtee— now  rebels— defeated  to  day  by  De  Conicy 
•-Hmd  in  a  diort  soaee  of  time  annplanlinff  hhn  and 
(li  i  .  in^f  him  from  Ulster— again  falling  under  the  dis- 
pleastue  of  their  monarch,  and  obliged  to  iiy  for  re- 
Sttge  to  Fkanee,  and  there  forced  to  work  as  nrden- 
cr**  on  the  grounds  of  a  Nrinnan  rddiott — and  again, 
when  unable  to  conceal  liieir  noble  bearing,  they 
were  detected  by  the  good  ecclesiastic,  and  by  his 
intercession  reconciled  to  their  king  and  restored  to 
their  fiefii.  Wo  find  John  wriiiqg  *  letter  to  Walter 
Do  Lacy,  auiaaling  him  lo  foiiet  all 


Umerick  says, "The  county  of  limerick  I 
proud  of  this  family,  its  gt^atest  pride  and  ofnamsBt 
—England,  Spain,  Normandy,  and  Roana,  have  wkd 
with  each  other  in  doing  hoongc  to  thia  great  bh- 
mily." 

LABNNBC,  RfCHARD,  a  learned  Aench  phy- 

sician,  who  \'.as  'i  iru  at  Quimper  in  Brittany,  and 
educated  at  fans,  wtiere  in  1 802  he  gained  two  grand 
prizes  for  medical  and  surfjrieal  dissertationa  oBhwJ 
by  th"  in-titutc  Ue  is  best  known  in  this  country 
by  a  Moi  K  ■  n'.iiled  De  IWuscuitation  Medicaie,  on 
'lrait<^  du  Diagnostic  de«  Maiulies,  dM  Poumons  et 
du  Coeur."  In  this  work  he  |;ivea  an  aeoonnt  of  hia 
experiments  with  a  valuable  mstrunient  of  Ins  own 
invention,  t  alleil  a  stethoscope,  for  the  discovery  of 
diseases  of  Uie  heart  and  lungs.  He  died  in  August 
1896. 

L.\F.\YETTE,  GILBERT  MOTTIRR  —  This 
celebrated  politician  was  born  at  (yiiavagnac,  near 
Brioude  in  Auvergne,  17^7.    He  was  educated  in 
the  rnWi'r^e  of  I>oiiis  le  (irand  in  Paris,  placed  at 
court  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the  guards  of  honour, 
and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  dulM  de  Noailles.   It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  young  marquis  de  L»- 
fayette  entered  upon  a  career  so  little  to  In  rx[MH  ted 
of  a  youth  of  vast  fortune,  of  high  rank,  of  powerful 
connexions,  at  the  most  brilliant  and  fwcinatiiig 
court  in  the  worhi.    He  left  France  secretly  for 
America  in  1777,  and  arrived  at  Charlesttm,  South 
Carolina.  The  state  of  that  country,  it  ia  wdl  knowB, 
was  at  that  time  most  gloomy ;  a  feeble  army,  without 
clothing  or  arms,  was  with  difiicidty  kept  together 
before  a  victorious  enemy ;  the  government  waa 
without  resources  or  credit,  and  the  American  agmta 
in  Vwna  were  aetnaHy  obliged  to  confess  diat  th^ 
could  not  furnish  the  young  nobleman  with  a  con- 
veyance.   "  Then,"  said  he,  "  i  will  fit  out  a  vessel 
myself;"  and  he  did  so.  The  aensalion  pfodneed 
in  Amerira  hj-  his  arrival  was  very  great;  it  en- 
couraged the  almost  disheartened  pe«)ple  to  hope  for 
succour  and  sympathy  from  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  Korope,  Immediately  on  hia  amval.  La- 
fayette  reedved  the  offer  of  a  eommand  in  the  eonti- 
nental  army,  hut  decliTnil  it,  raised  and  crjnipped  a 
body  of  men  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  entered 
the  service  as  a  vohutoer  wtthout  pay.   Ha  Kvodki 
tlu^  family  of  thr  commander4ni'eniefp  and  «nn  his 
iuil  affection  and  contidence. 

He  was  employed  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1778,  and,  after  receiving  the  thanks  of 
the  eonntry  for  hie  important  services,  embarked  ai 
Boaum  ia  January  1779  ivr  Fmux,  whcvt  it 
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tfaoogbt  be  could  assist  tbe  cause  more  effectually  for 
a  time.  The  treaty  concluded  between  FraWM  and 
America  about  the  same  period  was,  by  bis  personal 
dtertions,  made  cfi'ective  in  tbeir  favour,  and  be  re- 
turned to  America  witb  the  intelligence  that  a  French 
force  would  toon  be  eent  to  that  country.  Imme- 
diately on  bis  arrival  fce  entered  the  eemce»  and  re- 
ceive  i  tlie  command  of  a  body  of  infantrv  of  about 
2000  men,  which  he  clothed  and  equipped  in  pert  at 
his  own  expense.  Hie  forced  maren  to  Vn^inia 
in  December  1780,  raisirtjf  2000  guineas  at  Balti- 
more on  hia  own  credit,  to  supply  tbe  wants  of  bis 
troops )  hie  rescue  of  Richmond ;  bis  long  trial  of 
ffeneralship  with  Comwallis,  who  boasted  that  "  tbe 
boy  could  not  escape  bira tbe  siege  of  York-town, 
and  the  storming  of  the  redoubt,  are  jmo*  fs  of  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
DMfapotM  cf  eerring  that  etnae  hone,  he  again  re- 
turned  to  Franre  f  -r  thnt  purpose.  Congress,  which 
had  already  acknowledged  bis  merits  on  former  oc- 
caskme,  now  passed  new  resolutions.in  wbicb,  besides 
the  uanal  marks  of  approbation,  they  desired  the 
American  ministers  to  confer  witb  him  in  their  ne- 
gotiations. In  France  a  brilliant  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  he  wee  received  with  tbe  highest 
mark  of  pnhUc  adnrintion.  Still  be  urged  upon  bis 
government  the  necessity  of  negotieiinu'  mtb  a 
powerful  force  in  America,  aai  euccwded  m  obtain- 
ing orders  to  this  effect.  On  hie  airivel  at  Cadis  be 
found  forty-nine  ships  with  20,000  men  ready  to  fol- 
low bira  to  America,  had  not  peace  rendered  it  un- 
necessary. A  letter  from  him  communicated  tbe 
first  intelligence  of  that  event  to  congreM.  He  re- 
ceived pressing  invitations,  however,  to  revisit  Ame- 
rica. Washington,  in  particular,  urged  it  strongly; 
and,  for  tbe  third  time,  iAfiayette  landed  in  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  Angast,  1764.  After  passing  a 
few  days  at  Mount  Vcni  n,  he  nsited  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  iioston,  &c.,  and  was  every 
where  received  with  the  greatest  enthuaiasin  and 
deli^zht  Previous  to  bii  return  to  France,  congress 
appointed  a  deputation,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  state,  "to  take  leave  of  him  on  behalf  of 
the  coun^,  and  assure  him  that  the  United  Sutes 
regard  him  widi  parttenlar  aKelioa*  and  wiH  not 
cease  to  feel  an  interest  in  whatever  mijconeemhis 
honour  and  prosperity." 

After  hie  retivn  he  waa  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  mitigate  the  condition  of  tbe  protestants  in  France, 
and  to  effect  tbe  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the  an- 
iembijr  of  tbe  notables  in  1 7B7,  he  proposed  tbe  sup- 
pression of  UtterM  de  cachet  and  of  the  state-prisons, 
the  emancipation  of  tbe  protestants,  and  the  convo- 
cation of  the  representatives  of  tbe  nation.  When 
aslMd  by  the  Count  D'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X., 
if  he  demanded  tbe  states-general, — "  Yes,"  was  his 
rcih',  "and  something  better."  Being  elected  a 
member  of  the  states-general,  which  took  tbe  name 
of  national  assembly  in  1 7&9,  bo  proposed  a  de- 
clnration  of  rights,  and  the  decree  providing  for  the 
responsibility  of  the  officers  of  tbe  crown.  'Pwo  days 
ellsr  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  he  was  appointed 
commander>in>chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris. 
The  court  and  nationd  assembly  were  still  in  Ver- 
Railles,  and  the  pojvulace  of  I'aris,  irritated  at  this, 
had  already  adopted,  m  sign  of  opposition,  a  blue 
and  red  eockade,  being  theeoloora  of  tbe  city  of 
Paris ;  and  I_'ifnyptfR  added  to  this  cockade  the 
white  of  the  royai  arms,  declaring  at  the  same  Ume 


that  the  tncolour  should  go  round  the  world.  On 
tbe  march  of  tbe  populace  to  Versailles,  tbe  national 
guards  clamoured  to  ?>e  led  thitber.  Lafayette  re- 
fused to  comply  with  their  demand,  nntil,  having  re- 
ceived orders  in  tbe  afternoon,  be  set  off,  and  arrived 
at  ten  o'clock,  after  having  been  on  horseback  from 
before  day-light.  He  reoneeted  that  the  interior 
posts  of  the  chdteau  might  be  committed  to  him  ;  hut 
this  request  was  refused,  and  the  outer  posts  only 
were  entrusted  to  tbe  national  guards.  Tnis  was  iho 
night  on  which  the  asRassins  mnrtJprpd  two  of  the 
queen's  guards,  and  were  proceeding  to  further  acts 
of  violence,  when  Lafayette,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  national 
troops,  put  an  end  to  tbe  disorder,  and  saved  tbe 
bves  of  tbe  royal  family.  In  tbe  morning  he  ac- 
companied them  to  Paris. 

On  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  Jacobin  cinh  at  Paris 
he  organized  witb  Bailly,  then  mayor  of  Pteie,  tfao 
opposing  club  of  Feuillans  ;  and  on  the  2nth  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1790,  be  supported  tbe  motion  for  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  titles  of  nwilitjr,  from  which  period  he 
renounced  his  omi,  and  nevor  after  resumed  it. 
The  constitution  of  a  representative  monarchy,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  was  now  proposed,  and 
in  July  1790  was  appointed  for  its  acceptance  by  ^e 
king  and  the  nation,  and  in  tbe  name  of  4,000,000 
national  guards  I.«ifayette  swore  fidehty  to  the  con- 
stitution. Declining  the  dangerous  power  of  con- 
stable of  France,  or  generalissimo  w  the  national 
guards  nf  the  kingdom,  after  having  organized  the 
national  miUtia,  and  defended  tbe  king  from  the 
popular  violence,  he  resigned  all  command  and  m* 
tired  to  bis  estates.  The  first  coalition  against  France 
in  1792  soon  called  him  from  his  retirement.  Being 
appointf  il  (  rif=  of  ti  e  three  major-generals  in  the 
command  of  the  French  armies,  he  established  dis- 
cipline,  utd  defeated  Ae  enemy  at  I%ilipp«ville, 
Aiauheuge,  £md  Florennes,  when  bis  rnrof  r  of  suc- 
cess was  interrupted  by  the  domestic  factions  of  his 
country.  Lafayette  openly  denounced  the  terribls 
Jacobins,  declaring  that  the  rnemieR  nf  the  revo- 
lution, under  the  mask  of  pojiuiar  leaders,  were  en- 
deavouring to  stifle  liberty  under  tbe  excesses  of 
hcentiouensee.  He  afterwarde  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  die  assembly  to  vindicate  bis  conduct  and  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  autbcrs  if  the  violence. 
But  tbe  Mountain  bad  alreadv  overthrown  tbe  con- 
stitution, and  nothing  could  oe  effected.  Lafavetin 
then  offered  to  conduct  the  king  nnd  bin  family  to 
Compi^gne.  This  proffer  being  declined,  he  returned 
to  tbe  army,  which  he  endeavoured  to  rally  round 
the  constitution.  Shortly  after  he  was  burnt  m  effigy 
at  the  Pttlais-Royal,  and  was  accused  of  treason  be- 
fore the  assembly.  Still  he  declared  himself  openly 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  10th  of  August;  but- 
findmg  UmMf  nnsttpported  by  bis  soldien,  be  de- 
termined to  leave  the  country  and  take  refuge  in 
some  neutral  ground.  Some  persons  have  charged 
General  Lafayette  with  a  want  of  firmness  at  tnia 
period,  but  it  is  without  a  full  understanding  of  tbe 
situation  of  things.  Conscious  that  a  price  was  set 
on  his  head  at  home,  knowing  that  his  troops  would 
not  support  him  against  the  principles  which  were 
trhimphing  in  thedttbe  and  tbe  aeacmbly,  and  senri- 
hle  that,  even  if  he  were  able  to  protract  the  contest 
with  the  victorious  faction,  tbe  frontiers  would  be 
exposed  to  tbe  invasions  of  ikut  emigrants  and  tbeir 
ff)rp*pn  allies,  with  whom  hf  would  have  felt  it 
ircai»oQ  againet  the  nation  to  have  negotiated,  be 
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had  BO  dtereative.  Haviog  been  captured  hy  an 
Austrian  patrol,  he  was  delivered  to  tne  Prussmns, 
by  whom  he  was  again  transferred  to  Austria.  He 
was  carried  with  gmt  tMrecjr  to  01m dtz,  where  he 
^tihjected  to  every  privation  and  suffering,  and 
cut  utf  from  all  communication  with  his  friends, 
who  were  not  even  able  to  discover  the  place  of 
hie  confinement  until  late  in  1794.  An  unsucceat- 
Ad  attempt  wee  made  to  deliyer  him  firom  praon 
by  Hr.  Bollman,  a  German,  nnd  Mr.  Hoger.  His 
Wife  and  daughters,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaio- 
iag  admieeion  to  htm,  and  remained  with  him  nearly 
two  years,  till  his  release  Washington  had  writ- 
ten directly  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  on  hia  be> 
half  without  eflfect;  but  after  the  memonbb  cam- 
paign of  Bonapete  in  Italy  the  French  government 
requhfed  tiwt  the  prieoners  at  Olmtits  should  be 
released,  which  was  done  on  the  2.1  th  of  August, 
1797*  after  a  negotiation  that  lasted  three  months. 
He  alhiioet  immediately  retired  to  lue  estate  at 

La  Grange,  and.  deilinintf  the  dignity  of  senator 
offered  him  by  Honaparte,  he  gave  his  vote  against 
the  consulate  for  hfe,  and,  taking  no  further  part 
in  pnMic  affiyia,  devoted  htniaelf  to  ^pncnhonl 

pursuilfl. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814  he 
perceived  that  their  principles  of  government  were 
mi  each  at  Pranee  required,  and  he  did  not  therefore 
leave  his  retirement.  The  20th  of  March,  1815, 
again  saw  I\apoleon  on  tiic  imperial  throne,  and  en. 
deavouring  to  conciliate  the  nation  by  the  profession 
of  liberal  principles.  Lafayette  refused,  though  urged 
through  the  mediation  of  Joseph,  to  see  him,  pro- 
teated  against  the  acte  ttdHtmaiul,  declined  the  peer« 
age  offered  him  by  the  emperor,  but  acceptea  the 
place  of  repreaentative,  to  which  the  votes  of  his 
fellow-citizens  called  him.  He  first  met  Napoleon 
at  the  opening  of  the  chambers  {  the  emperor  re- 
oeived  him  with  great  marks  of  kindneea,  to  which 
however  he  did  not  respond ;  but  although  he  would 
take  no  part  in  the  projects  of  Napoleon  ne  gave  his 
rote  for  all  necessary  suppliee,  on  the  ground  that 
France  was  invaded  ana  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
Frenchmen  to  defend  their  country.  When  Napo- 
leon returned  from  Waterloo,  and  it  wa.s  understooil 
thai  ii  wa«  detenntned  to  dissolve  the  house  of  re- 
preeentativea  and  eetaUiih  a  dictatonhip,  two  of 
nis  counsellors  informed  Lafayette  that  in  two  hours 
the  representative  body  would  cease  to  exist.  Im- 
mediately on  the  opening  of  the  session  he  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  aildresscd  the  house  as  follows : — 
"  When,  for  the  first  urae  after  an  interval  of  many 
years,  I  ruse  a  voice  which  all  the  old  friends  of 
uberty  will  still  recognise,  it  is  to  speak  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  country,  which  you  onlv  can  eave.  This, 
then,  is  the  moment  for  us  to  rally  round  the  old 
tri<coloured  sUndard,  the  standard  of  '89»  of  liberty, 
of  equality,  of  pnbUc  mder,  wUeh  we  have  now  to 
defend  against  h>reign  violence  and  domestic  usurpa- 
tion.'* He  then  moved  that  the  house  declare  it&elf 
in  permanent  session,  and  all  attempts  to  dissolve  it 
high  treason ;  that  whoever  should  make  such  an 
attempt  shcmld  be  considered  a  traitor  to  the  country, 
&c.  In  the  evening  Napoleon  sent  Lucien  to  the 
honee  to  make  one  more  effort  in  his  favour.  Lucieot 
in  a  ebndn  of  irapaaeioned  eloquence,  eapjm«d  the 
houao  not  to  compromise  the  honour  of  the  French 
nation  by  inconstancy  to  the  emperor.  At  these 
vofda  Luajetta  loao  in  Ui  pke^  ib4» 


himaelf  to  Uie  orator,  esdaimed,  "Who  dana  1 

the  French  nation  of  inconstancy  to  the  emperor? 
Through  the  sands  ot  Egypt  and  the  wastes  of  Rus- 
sia, over  fifty  fields  of  battle,  this  nation  haeiollowod 
him  devotedly ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  we  now  mourn 
the  blood  of  3,000,000  of  Frenchmen."  This  appeal 
had  such  an  effect  on  the  assembly  that  Lucien  re- 
sumed hia  aaat  withont  finiahing  oia  diacourae.  A 
depuution  of  Hve  membera  horn  each  hooaa  wae 
then  appointed  to  deliberate  in  committee  with  the 
council  of  ministers.  Of  this  deputauon  General 
Lafayette  was  a  member,  and  he  mofed  that  a  com- 
mittee should  be  sent  to  the  pmperor  to  demnncl  his 
abdication.  The  arch-chancellor  refused  to  ^ut  the 
motion,  but  dm  enporor  aaot  in  hia  ahdienbw  the 
next  morning. 

A  provisional  government  was  formed,  and  La- 
fayette was  sent  to  dernr^nil  :i  suspension  nf  Iiostiiitk-s 
of  the  allies,  which  was  refused.  On  his  return  he 
fimmd  Ihuia  in  poeeeerion  of  the  onemy,  and  a  few 
(hys  after  the  doors  of  the  representatives'  chamber 
were  closed  and  guarded  by  Prussian  troops.  La- 
fayette conducted  a  number  of  the  members  to  tke 
house  of  Lanjuinais,  the  president,  where  they  drew 
up  a  protest  against  this  act  of  violence,  and  quietly 
separated.  Lafayette  now  retired  once  more  to  La 
Grange,  where  he  remained  till  161^,  when  be  wae 
choeen  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputi^.  Here 
he  continued  t  t  Mi;i()i)rt  Lis  c  onstitutional  principles 
by  opposing  the  laws  of  exception,  the  establisbntait 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  the  suspenmon  of 
personal  liberty,  etc..  and  by  advocating  the  c^u^e  of 
public  instruction,  the  organization  of  a  national 
militia,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  charter. 

In  Auffust  1824  he  landed  at  New  York,  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  upon  Uie  invitation  of  ^ 
1  ire  . i  lent,  and  was  received  in  every  part  of  the 
country  with  Uie  warmest  ezpreesions  of  delight  and 
entbuBiaem.  Ho  waa  procudmed  bv  the  popafao' 
voice  "the  guest  of  the  nation,"  and  his  ]irc-^enci? 
was  every  where  the  signal  for  festivals  and  re- 
joidnga.  Ho  pMaed  tlirough  the  states  of  the  Union 
in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  in  which  aD  par- 
ties joined  to  forget  their  dissensions,  in  which  the 
veterans  of  the  war  renewed  their  youth,  and  the 
young  were  carried  back  to  the  doings  and  sufferinge 
of  their  fathers.  Havinv  celebrated  at  Bunker'e  HiH 
the  anniversary  of  the  nrst  conflict  of  the  revolution, 
and  at  York-town  that  of  ita  closing  scene,  in  which 
he  himself  had  borne  ao  conapieuoua  a  part,  and 
taken  leave  of  the  four  pt  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  he  received  the  farewell  of  the  president  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  and  sailed  from  the  capital 
in  a  frigate  named,  in  compliment  to  him,  the 
"  Brandy-wine,"  on  the  7th  of  S«ptember,  1825,  and 
arrived  at  Havre,  where  the  citizens,  harin;^  ji  ace- 
ably  assembled  to  nuike  some  demonstration  of  their 
respect  for  his  ehaneter,  were  dispersed  by  the  pen- 
darmene.  In  Decennb^r  follo^yin£j  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  made  him  a  grant  of  200,OUU  doU 
lan^  and  a  township  of  land,  "in  consideration  of  hia 
important  services  and  expenditures  during  the  Ante- 
rican  revolution."  The  grant  of  money  was  in  tlie 
shape  of  stock,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent 
redeemable  on  the  31et  of  December,  1834. 

En  November  1897  the  chamber  of  deputiee  < 
dissolve  ]  l^afayette  was  again  rptumtd  n  m ember 
by  the  new  electiona.  Shortly  before  the  revolution 
of  l8ao]wtiinlMti»i9«ni^ftc.,and«iii  mOm- 
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ckrgy,  lubMBM  an  object  of  hatred  to  tlie  idlni^ 

and  of  nitpicion  to  the  ministry.  In  1819  he  wm 
deprived  of  the  preaidencjr  of  ibe  bank,  which  waa 
bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Uoeta.  with  a  large  salary ; 
yet  he  was  in  1822  unanimously  re-elected  to  tha  of* 
tice  of  regent  de  la  banoue.  Hu  eloquent  speeeiMMl 
in  the  chamber,  some  of  which  were  extemporaneous, 

Srore  hw  t«t«nta  and  koowkilge,  especially  in  the 
epartment  of  flmnee.  He  dao  spoke  with  enaigj 
on  the  occasion  of  the  rlistnrhancf  s  in  Paris  in  1919, 
when  the  young  I^Uemand  waa  sliot  in  the  street  by 
OM  of  the  watch,  and  old  men,  childfiMl»  tiid  women 
were  trampled  down  by  the  gendaniMt*  HOWM  DOt 
re-elected  fur  the  session  of  1824. 

By  favouring  the  reduction  of  the  rentes  he  sp- 
paan  to  have  loet  his  popukri^.  The  chan^  of 
depaties  accepted  the  propoaal  for  die  veduetion  of 
the  interest  on  tlir  iiulilic  yecuritifs  tlicn  in  circula- 
UoD»  but  the  chamber  of  peers  rejected  it.  To  prove 
the  jiiadca  and  advantages  of  this  plan,  and  to  justify 
„     .  ^      .      liis  own  con  luct  in  the  project,  he  wrote  his  Re- 

were  too  <iecid»llv  republican  to  please  the  new  tiections  sur  la  Redttctkm  de  la  Rente  et  sur  I'Etat 
•uthonties  (a  few  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  { du  Credit."  a  financial  work  of  much  merit  How 


itrikiog  contrast  to  dw  eon* 

Hurt  of  t^e  ministers  towards  him,  and  an  alarming 
symptom  to  the  despotic  government.  During  the 
levolutioo  of  July  1830  he  wm  appointed  general- 
in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  and,  though 
not  personally  engaged  in  the  fight,  his  activity  and 
nauiL-  were  of  the  greatest  nerv  ice.  To  the  Ameri- 
cans, JLiafayette,  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington, 
ImkI  appeared  in  hia  kle  viait  alnoat  like  a  great 
historical  character  returning  from  beyond  the  grave. 
In  the  eves  of  the  French  be  is  a  man  of  the  early 
dayo  of tMir  revolutions  man,  moreover,  whohaa 
never  chanf^ed  sifles  or  principles.  Ills  undeviating 
consistency  is  acknowledged  by  ail,  even  l)y  tiiose 
who  do  not  aUow  him  the  possession  of  first-rate 
taleote.  When  the  national  guarda  were  estabhshed 
throiifboat  France,  after  ne  tenmnation  of  the 
struggle,  he  wm  aiipointed  their  cinninander-in- 
chief,  and  bis  activity  in  this  post  was  admirable. 
Hia  iollaeaee  «rilfa  the  government  aeenia  to  have 
been  for  some  time  great,  hut  whether  his  principles 


charter  he  declared  himself  against  the  hereditary  great  thf>  confidence  reposed  in  LAllittehas  been,  the 
peerage,  and  repeatedly  called  himself  a  pupU  of  the  '  following  fact  will  serve  to  show.   When  Lomit 
American  school),  or  whether  he  was  considered  as|  XVIII.  was  compelled  to  flee  in  1815 
the  rallying  pmnt  of  the  repubUcan  par^»  m  what-  i  his  private  property  for  aafe  keeping  to  Laffitte ; 
over  nay  nave  been  tbe  reason,  he  sent  in  hia  re- 1  montha  ^r,  Nap<deon  under  the  aaae  eii 
signation  in  December  is^n,  which  was  accepted,  j  stances  show 
and  Count  Lobau  appointed  chief  of  the  national 


he  entni-le  l 
three 
citcnn* 

Ku  ihe  same  confidence,  and  -it  St. 
Helena  named  bim  hts  executor.    As  Napoleon  m 


guards  of  Paris.  the  hundred  days  had  respected  the  private  iwopaftjr 

LAFAYEITK,  MARIA  MAGDALKNA, COUNT-  j  of  I^uis.  so  I.oui^  XVIII.  respected  that  of^the  era- 
ESS  DE,  a  lady  of  literary  celebrity,  who  waa  a  ,  perur,  and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  cxecu- 
daughter  of  the  governor  of  H&vre  de  Grace,  Aymar  I  tion  of  his  last  will.  Among  the  merits  of  Laffitte, 
de  la  Vergne.  A  careful  and  ciasaical  education  had  |  his  great  benevolence  to  the  poor  ought  not  to  pass 
given  here  gTMt  love  for  Kterattire.   In  1655  she  '  '  "    '  — * — * — *" 

Biarried  Count  Francis  de  Lafayeit<\  And  Iier  house 
now  became  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  meet  dis 


unnoticed.   The  publishers  of  the  Latin  clasaiea  at 

Paris  were  also  assisted  hy  him  in  tarryinf/  on  their 
useful  undertaking.  Laffitte  was  in  lti27  again  elected 


tingfuished  men  of  her  time.  Tlie  eelebraied  duke  j  to  the  dnmbw  of  depntieo,  and  his  onlv  daughter 

of  Rochefoucauld  was  one  of  her  intimate  friends,  wag  married  in  1828  to  the  prince  of  Moskwn,  ehlest 
Anuniu  the  learned  men  who  hurrounded  her,  the  i  son  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Ney.  He  took  an  ac- 
ttiust  distinguished  were,  Huet,  Menage,  I^ontaine,  tive  part  in  the  revolution  of  Judy  1830,  being  one 
and  Sf'trrais.   She  died  in  i6[)3.   Her  works  entitle  of  the  deputies  who  signed  the  protest,  and  declared 


her  to  an  honourable  place  among  French  writers. 
Tbe  most  distinguished  of  them  are  "  Zaide,"  "  La 
Princeose  de  Ckvaa,"  and  "  La  Prinoaaae  de  Mont- 
pensier.** 

LAFFITTF.  JACQUES.  —  This  distinguished 
French  banker  waa  born  at  Bayonne  in  I767yand 
by  his  own  diligence  and  merit  acquired  a  for- 
tune in  the  banking-house  of  the  senator  Perregaux. 
In  1806  he  became  the  head  of  the  house,  which  he 
mad*  one  of  the  first  houses  in  France.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  bank  of  France,  and  in 
1814  president  of  the  same  eetabUshment.    He  dis 


themselves  deputies  of  France  in  spite  of  Polignac'a 
order  to  annnl  the  election.  Lafhtte  was  also  one  of 
the  deputies,  who!,  during  the  struggle  of  the  29th  of 
July,  1830,  went  to  Manhal  Mannont  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  conflict.  On  the  3rd  of  Nov  ember, 
1830,  he  was  made  miniater  <^  finance  and  president 
of  the  coondl,  in  which  ntution  he  remained  untU 
March  1831,  yhan  ho  was  inceoedod  hy  M.Caaimir 

LAFITAU,  JOSEPH  FRANCIS,  a  French  Jo- 
suit,  who  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  and  waa  cn» 

ployed  as  a  rai»sionary  among  the  savages  of  North 


charged  the  duties  of  this  important  ofiice  without  America.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he  published  a 
accepting  the  large  aidary  connected  with  it.  Lij  work  entitled  "MoeuradMSauvagesAm^ricains  com- 


1809  ho  waa  made  nrerident  of  the  ehamber  of  com- 1  poHSeo  aitt  Merara  deo  Pmmion  Temps,"  and  an- 


xnerce  in  Parip,  and  in  1813  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  other  on  the  discoveries  and  conqneats  of  the  Por- 
commerce.    When  the  credit  of  France  in  lb  15  was  1  tugue^e  in  the  New  World.  In  the  former  he  main- 


■tOV«74faBgerou9  crisis,  LaffittO  odvoaood  9« 
in  ready  money,  hy  whicli  m^ans  a  necessary  article 
in  the  capitulation  ui  t'ariH  wan  settled.  It  waa  ow- 
ing to  bis  counsels  that  France  was  enabled  to  sup- 
port the  buidan  of  the  military  contribntions  im- 

e>sed  on  her  without  injury  to  the  credit  of  die  atate. 
utwhen  Laffitt*  idineJ  tbe  left  side  in  the  chamber 


tains  that  the  North  American  savages  are  descended 
from  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  Greece  at  an 
early  period.    He  died  in  1740. 

LAFONTAINE,  AUGUSTUS  HENRY  JU- 
LIUS.— Thia  pofndar  German  novelist  waa  bom  in 
1756  at  Bmneindc,  and  received  a  good  daaaieal 
education.    Among  the  numerous  romantic  produc- 


of  deptttiea»  and  opposed  the  encroachmenta  of  tbe  I  tions  of  this  author  we  may  enumerate  "  Emiha  in 
iiifiSMdioMliitelm  WotU,"  "QMitattd  BiiiiM.or  liio  lafMt 
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Fkiendf  {"  "  Hw  Bmri  d«  nemming,"  and  "  Blanche 
and  Minna;"  besides  which  he  published  ■  Die 
Agamemnon  and  Cbtephorse  of  ^I«chylui«  with 
notes.  L^fonuine  also  wrote  Mfarddninatiewockt. 
m  addition  to  his  other  valuaUa  praduetioiit.  He 
died  at  Halle  in  1831. 

LAGRANGE,  JOSEPH  LOUIS,  a  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  was  born  in  1736  at  Turin,  and 
originally  directed  his  attention  to  philosophy,  but 
his  natural  taste  for  mathematics  soon  unfoldra  it- 
self, and  he  studied  with  euch  erdoitr,  that  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  in  a  letter  to  Ae  celebrated  Fagnano. 
he  cmnmunicated  to  him  a  number  of  mathematical 
discoveries  which  he  had  made.    He  also  solved  the 

Jjuestions  which  had  been  propose  a  long  time  be* 
ore  by  Kuler  on  the  calculation  of  isoperimetrical 
figures,  arid  oa  the  theory  of  the  least  action.  When 
scarcely  nineteen  3rears  of  age,  Lagrange  was  made 
niethematical  profoMor  in  the  artillery  school  at  Tu- 
rin, add  die  memoira  of  the  scientific  association, 
which  he  established  with  the  approbation  of  the 
fforemment.  snd  in  conjtmction  with  the  cdebrated 
ugoa  and  the  marquis  of  Sahieea,  exdted  sndi  at- 
tention in  the  literary  world  that  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  Euler  and 
D'Alembert  entered  into  a  constant  correspondence 
with  this  young  man.  Durina;  a  journey  to  Paris, 
wbieh  he  made  in  company  with  bis  friend  Carac- 
cioli,  who  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  London, 
Lais^raQge  became  penonaUy  loaaainted  with  the 
Pkneian  savaats,  and  wu  reedved  with  genml  re- 
^prrt.  But  ill  health  soon  obliged  him  to  return 
home,  where  he  applied  himself  with  renewed  dili- 
gence to  his  scientific  laboura.  At  due  time  be  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Paris, 
for  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
and,  at  tiie  same  time,  by  his  exposition  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  hit  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  planetary 
eyetem,  rendered  hit  name  immortal. 

He  soon  after  received  an  invitation  from  Frederic 
the  Great  to  go  to  Berlin,  with  tlie  title  of  director 
of  the  academy,  in  place  of  Bnter,  wbo  had  gone  to 

St.  Petersburg.  The  kingof  S-iniiina  was.  brV.vever, 
very  relactam  to  permit  his  distini^uisbed  subject  to 
depart.  Esteemed  by  the  great  l-redeiic,  who  pre- 
ferred ttie  independent  spirit  to  ihf  "nvr.cvrhnt  too 
anbmierive  character  of  Kuler,  and  valued  highly  hy 
all  wh  i  l  eiame  acquainted  with  him,  Lagrange  lived 
in  Berlm  in  pleasant  circiunstancea  durmg  the  life- 
time of  the  king.  After  FVederie't  death  the  re- 
gard  which  had  been  paid  t  i  men  of  tjeniuH  and 
ulent  at  the  i^ussian  court  declined,  and  Lagrange 
h9f^  to  look  about  for  another  situation.  At  this 
period  Mirabeau  saw  him  in  l^crlin.  rtnH  rrsolved  to 
obtain  this  renowned  geometncian  tor  France.  La- 
grange  accepted  the  oflfers  made  him  from  Paris,  and 
dedined  the  nropoaala  of  the  ambassadors  of  Naples. 
Sardittia,  and  INiseanv.  He  was  received  at  Paris 
in  17S7  vviili  du'  liighest  tokens  of  respect,  but  a 
deej^  melancholy  seemed  to  have  taken  entire  poe- 
aeenoa  of  him,  and  to  have  psJeied  Ue  mind,  not- 
witbRtandmg  all  the  efforts  which  his  friends  made 
to  remove  it.  He  suftered  the  same  inconvenience 
which  D'Alembert  had  once  before  ex|)erieDced,  to., 
of  having  lost  all  love  for  his  science.  I^grange 
now  aealoiiily  employed  himself  upon  the  history  of 
religion,  the  theory  of  ancient  music,  languages,  and 
even  the  medical  eciencee.  Hie  own  Cavourite  science 
«leM  had  w  lUiaclioBs  lor  biau  nd  hn  even  eoT^ 


OSEPHLOUIS. 

his  most  celebrated  work,  "  La  M^caniqoe  ABalf> 

tique"  (.for  which  Du  Chat  flat,  to  whom  Lagrange 
had  given  the  manuscript,  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
able to  find  a  pnUidier),  to  lie  ontondied  for  two 
years  after  its  iiufiliration.  At  rhf  proposFtl  of  Du 
Sejour,  he  was  m  1791  conhrmed  by  the  national 
assembly  in  his  pension  of  6<)(K)  francs,  and,  in  Ofdw 
to  indemnify  him  for  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency,  he  was  first  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  rewarding  useful  inventions,  and  in 
1 792  one  of  the  directors  of  the  mini.  Duaatisfied 
with  this  station,  although  Cicero  bad  diedwrged 
similar  tfTu  f  h  j  soon  resigue  l  it,  considering  it  as 
an  oppressive  burden.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
married,  for  Ibe  aeeond  time,  to  a  daughter  «f  tba 
academician  Lemonnier,  hoping  to  lead  a  tranquil 
life  in  the  midst  of  the  stormsi  of  the  revolution. 

The  decree  of  October  1793.  commanding  all 
foreigners  to  leave  France,  and  the  execution  of 
Bailly,  Lavousier,  and  other  distinguished  men,  soon, 
however,  destroyed  his  illusions.  Through  the  in- 
strumentali^  of  Guyton  Morveau,  the  serere  law  of 
banishment  from  the  eountrf  waa  not  put  in  Ibfee 
against  Iiim;  but  the  danger  of  becommg  a  victim 
to  the  rage  of  the  infuriated  populace  remained. 
H^rault  de  M^les  offered  to  procure  him  a  place 
in  an  embassv  to  Pni«sia,  hut  l,!i;^ninsre,  who  had 
conceived  a  warm  atiection  tor  his  new  country,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  there  in  spite  of  the  danger.  Peace 
and  quiet  at  length  returned.  It  waa  propoeed  to 
restore  the  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  lennw 
in^\  ]\;:(\  been  destroyed  diiriiibj  the  reign  ti 

anarchy,  and  Lagrange  was  appointed  professor  in 
tbe  nemy  eelabhebea  normal  school  at  P&ris.  In 
this  new  sphere  of  influence  hh  fnrmrr  love  for  his 
science  returned  with  all  its  strength.  At  the  forma- 
tion of  the  institute,  the  name  of  Lagrange  was  the 
first  on  the  list  of  members,  and  he  was  likewise  the 
first  member  of  the  newly  constituted  bureau  of 
longitude.  His  fame  now  increased  from  day  to 
day,  and  France*  feeling  honoured  in  the  poMewMl 
of  sncb  a  man,  determined  to  give  him  a  pabHemark 
of  her  est(>ein  Hy  the  command  of  the  [lirrctory, 
the  tnini«ter  of  foreign  affairs,  Talle}'rand,  commis- 
sioned tbe  F^nch  charg^  d'affaires  in  Turin,  citlasn 
D'Eymar,  to  visit  Lagrange's  father,  and  congratu- 
late him,  in  tbe  name  of  France,  in  having  such  a 
son.  This  commission  waa  performed  bv  D'Eymar 
in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  accompaniea  by  aemal 
generals  and  other  distinguished  pereone. 

Napoleon  respected  the  talents  an  ]  .?er\'icc8  of 
La^ange  not  less  than  the  republic  had  done ;  and 
whde  eooanl  and  emperor,  be  never  ceaeed  to  enow 
him  distinptii:  hi  d  tokens  of  his  favour  in  every  poe- 
Btble  way.  Member  of  the  senate,  grand  officer  of 
the  hgion  of  honoiur,  and  count  of  the  empire,  La- 
grange saw  himself  surrounded  with  every  external 
honour ;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  head  of  the  state,  couIJ  m  ikc  liim 
vain,  aml^  aa  modeat  and  retiring  as  ever,  he  de- 
voted Umadf  witb  tbe  «me  aeal  and  indoatry  to 
his  studies.  His  application  probably  hastened  his 
death.  Notwithstanding  his  advanced  ace,  he  could 
not  be  content  to  relax  his  exertions,  and  had  super- 
intended the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his 
"Throne  des  Fonctions  Analyiiques,"  ennched  with 
annotations,  when,  exhausted  by  nis  labours,  he  died 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1813.  His  remaina  were  in- 
terred in  tbe  Pantheon.    Isetfidc  and  1m  Wke» 
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LAHARP^  FREDERIC 

pronomiMd  funeral  mMtwttm  over  his  body.  La- 
grange wati  no  less  amiable  than  modest,  and  was 
never  led  by  the  bonoors  bestowed  upon  himself  to 
ondante  toe  nerita  of  others.    His  respect  for 

Euler  was  unlimited,  and  he  wm  frequently  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  his  scholars,  "  Study  Euler,  if  you 
would  becoroL  tuetricianK."  Hi*  works  have  been 
partly  published  separately,  and  are  partly  contained 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  academies  of  Turin,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  in  the  journal  of  the  INlyti  rhnical  school, 
the  "  Connaissance  de  Tempa,"  and  in  the  *'  Epbe- 
m^idea.*'  Tlie  inoat  impofttnl  an  hit  **  Mtamique 
Analytiquc,"  "Thi  orie  rIcR  Fonctions  AriRlytiques," 
*'  K4^solut!ung  des  Equations  Numenquetf,"  "  Leqom 
sur  le  Calcul  des  FoodioM,"  and  "Esau  d'Aritb- 
m^tique  Pulititiue." 

LAHARi'ii,  FREDERIC  CESAR,  a  celehraLtd 
director  of  the  Helvetian  republic,  who  was  born  at 
RoUe,  in  a  family  belonging  to  the  ndiilitjr  of  tbe 
Vkj9  de  Vand,  in  1754.   He  etdtivated  the  sciences 
with  jrrvRt  real,  particularly  inii'.'nciiicit'.f-!.    At  Ge- 
neva, Saussure  and  Bertrand  were  his  teachers. 
After  Inting  bean  a  lawyvr  in  Berne,  he  travelled 
with  n  ynring  Rnsstan  of  a  distinguished  family 
through  Italy  and  Malta,  and  in  17^3  be  becaoie 
teacher  of  the  grand-duke  Alexander  and  bis  bro- 
ther at  Petersbtjfg.    After  the  French  revolution 
had  broken  out  he  drew  up,  in  the  name  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  respectful  petition  to  the  council  of  Berne, 
nqneatiiig  «  meeting  of  depatiea  for  the  purpose  of 
abotif  hhif  alnwee.  Soon  aftMr,  troublea  broke  oat, 
nri(!  the.  government,  who  considered  him  as  one  of 
the  instigators,  put  his  name  on  the  list  of  exiles,  and 
hte  eneiowe  ■Qcceeded  in  removing  liim  Irwn  the 
person  of  Alexander.    He  then  went  to  Geneva,  and 
wa^  about  to  return  to  Berne  when  be  learned  that 
orders  for  his  arrest  had  been  given  there.  Indig- 
nant at  this,  he  went  ifk  1796  to  Paris,  wb«re  be  con- 
tinued to  write  in  fiivonr  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
published  a  work  entitled  "  Lettres  de  Philanthro- 
noe."   In  consequence  of  a  petition  addressed  by 
bin  and  twenty-two  other  ezOea  from  die  Faye  de 
Vaud  and  Friburg,  to  the  French  directorv,  request- 
ing the  fullilroentof  the  guarantee  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Lausanne  in  1565,  the  directory  inteiwrad 
in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  the  Swiss  revolution 
broke  out,  French  anniea  penetrated  into  Switaer- 
lud,  and  a  new  organisation  was  given  to  that 
country.   Laharpe  was  made  one  of  tbe  directors  nf 
the  Helvetic  republic,  and  exerted  Umeelf  ecerKcu- 
cally  in  carrj'ing  on  the  new  system,  until  a  viuluiit 
otMirel  took  place  between  the  legislative  budy  and 
the  bodv  of  oireet<n«,  and  the  tetter  was  dissolved, 
and  f,nharpc  put  under  surveillance.    Friends  and 
enemies  both  allowed  the  honesty  of  his  intentions. 

In  1800,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lausanne 
for  Paris,  he  was  deceived  by  a  letter,  probably  a 
forgery,  communicating  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy 
aglSnst  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
coranutnding  in  Italy.  'Iltia  he  gave  up  to  the 
proper  anthorities,  ura  waa  in  consequence  tfrealed 
Tjy  the  legislative  council  t)f  Berne,  as  himself  con- 
ceraed  in  the  conspiracy.  He  escaped  by  flight  to 
F)ula*  Where  he  was  coolly  received  by  Bonaparte, 
ud  went  to  live  at  Ple-^sis  Piquet,  near  Paris.  In 
1801  he  made  a  journey  to  Russia,  and  returned  with 
proofs  of  the  esteem  of  his  former  pupil  the  emperor. 
In  1814  he  \'isited  him  in  Paris,  and  waa  appointed 
a  general  in  the  Ruaaian  serrice.  At  the  coi^reea 
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of  Vienna  he  laboured  actively  to  effect  the  inde* 

pendence  of  the  cantons  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and 
Aargaa«  and  their  separation  firom  Berne.  He  then 
retirad  ae  a  private  man  to  hie  native  eountry,  en- 

joyinjf  the  h^jhest  esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

UiUARFE.  JEAN  FRANCOIS  DE.  a  French 
dramatie  poet,  critic,  and  {diiloeopher  of  the  teat 
century,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in  November  1739. 
His  father,  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  French  service, 
dying  in  indigence,  Asselin,  president  of  the  college 
of  Uaicoart,  admitted  him  into  that  seminary,  when 
he  received  an  excdtent  edneation.   A  lampoon  on 
lii-^  !)enefactor,  which  was,  in  all  prohaliil  ;;.  without 
foundation,  attributed  to  him,  occasioned  the  con- 
finement of  the  siutpected  satirist  for  some  months 
in  the  Bastille.    This  circumstance  disgusted  him 
with  his  situation,  and  at  a  very  earlv  age  he  threw 
himself  on  hte  own  talents  as  an  author  for  support. 
In  1762  he  published  a  collection  of  poems.  The 
tragedy  of  "Warwick,"  which  appeared  in  1763, 
was  very  beneficial  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  and  ^procured  him  considerable  reputation.  It 
still  re  mama  on  the  stage.    His  "Hmoleon  and 
Pharamond"  met  with  less  success ;  but  a  series  of 
t'loges  on  Charles  V.,  Catinat,  F^n<^lon,  Voltaire,  and 
Henry  Qoatre,  eapeciallythebtlsr,  gained  him  much 
rrcflit  in  a  different  rlef>artment  of  literaHire  On 
the  breaking  out  of  tiie  rt  \ olulioij,  Laliarpe  embraced 
the  principles  of  repulilic  amsm ;  but,  during  the 
reign  of  tenoTt  hte  moderation  rendering  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  those  then  in  power,  be  wsa 
thrown  into  prison  in  1793,  and  while  in  confine- 
ment  is  said  to  have  owed  bis  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity to  the  arguments  of  his  fellow-captive,  tho 
bishop  of  St.  Bneux.    Though  sentenced  to  deport- 
ation, the  changes  of  tlie  times  finally  restored  him 
to  libnty,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  dava 
in  Uterary  retirement.  A  short  time  before  hie  deatn, 
his  remarks  on  the  measures  of  the  government  ex- 
cited the  displeasure  of  the  first  consul,  and  he  was 
banubed  to  Orleans.  He  aoon  retunted  however,  and 
died  in  1M3,  in  bte  nxty-finirth  year.   His  principal 
work  is  the  "  Lyc<^c,  or  a  Complete  Course  of  Late- 
rature."  Among  the  rest  are  *'  Guatavus  Vasa,"  "Ti- 
moleon.'*  **  nunmond,"  and  "  Philoctetes,"  trage- 
dies  ;  the  latter  an  elefrant  tran-^lation  from  the  Grepk 
of  Sophocles;  "Tangu  et  i  tlime,"  translations  of 
Camoens'  "  Lusiad."  "The  Psatffls  of  David/' and 
"  The  Worka  of  Seutonius." 

LAHYRB»  ETIENNE  VIGNOLES.  a  brave 
knight  who  live  !  in  ih  ■  reign  of  Charles  Vlf.  of 
France!,  was  the  faithful  companion  of  the  Maid 
of  Ofteaas.  Lahyre  bated  the  English  Intterly,  sa 
his  family  had  been  ruined  by  their  invasions.  In 
1418,  when  Coucy  was  surrendered  to  the  Burgun- 
dians,  the  allies  of  the  English,  in  coMtqnsnce  of 
the  treachery  of  the  mistress  of  the  commandant, 
fiahjTe  and  the  ecjually  brave  Peter  de  Xaintraillea 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  remnant  of  the 
garriflon»  and  aucceaafuUv  ted  ttieir  little  band,  in  the 
midat  of  eonstant  skimusDss,  dirongb  a  country  ftlled 
with  enemies,  .\fter  many  valimt  rkeds  in  Valois 
and  in  Champagne,  Lahyre  hanterjed  to  the  reUef  of 
Orleans.  The  government  of  the  town  sent  him  with 
a  petition  to  the  dauphin  Chrtrli  s  VIT  to  implore  his 
assistance.  Ue  found  the  weuk  and  pleasure-loving 
prince  preparing  for  an  entertainment.  "  What  are 
your  thoughts  ?"  said  Charles  to  the  knight,  who 
VMwed  wiui  indignation  the  frivolity  of  Hw  < 
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I  think,"  replied  Lah^,  "that  a  kingdom  coiild 
not  be  loat  more  memly."  Retaming  to  Orleans, 
lie  did  bis  utmost  to  save  the  town  and  to  aaaemble 
the  relies  of  the  beaten  army.   In  1429  the  Mud  of 

Orleans  ni  fu  irt  d,  and  Laliyrc  immediatelv  joined 
her,  and  was  with  her  at  her  entrance  into  toe  town. 
He  followed  die  ddTeated  English  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Jargeau  and  Patai.  In  the 
middle  of  winter  be  stormed  ixjuviers,  and  advanced 
to  Roaen  with  the  intention  of  liberating  the  impri- 
soned Joan,  but  the  English  took  him  prisoner.  He 
soon,  however,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  renewed  his 
exertions  with  Xaintrailles  against  the  eneiuy  To 
hii  dea^  Utfiyre  wa«  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of 
the  inTBdent  or  Ua  eoontrf,  and  Injored  them  greatly. 
He  was  repeatedly  taken  prisoner,  often  by  the 
tr«tcbery  of  false  mends ;  but  he  always  succeeded 
{n  libentiair  himself :  for  a  time  he  even  braved  his 
own  king,  continuing  a  petty  warfare  against  the 
English  and  the  Burgundians,  and  garrisoning  tieveral 
Unrna  although  Charles  had  concluded  a  peace.  On 
a  journey  to  MonUuban»  whm  lie  aeoompanied 
Charles  VII.  in  1442,  he  ^ed  in  eoaaaqneoee  of  hit 
'M  Mjiiils  His  ruraan tic  valour,  together  with  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  procured  him  after 
hit  death  die  hoAour  of  having  his  nam*  added  to 
the  knave  of  hearts  in  the  French  playing  carrls,  the 

Sictxires  of  which  are,  as  it  is  well  known,  demgnated 
y  the  names  of  different  heroes. 
LAINK,  JOSEPH  HENRY  JOACHIM,  a  cele. 
brated  peer  of  France,  who  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  in 
1767.  He  was  a  lawyer  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution  in  the  last  century,  when  be  em- 
braced vepublican  prineiplea.  Hia  «sal  |m>enred 
him  in  1792  some  important  posts  in  the  admini^^tra- 
tion,  in  which  he  showed  great  activity.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  as  an  orator.  In  1808  he  was 
chosen  memhpr  of  the  orpi  If'yislatif  {or  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  and  was  distinguiahcd  for  bis 
lil)  r  1  opinions.  About  this  time  he  received  the 
atar  of  tha  le|;ion  of  honour*  but  entered  into  a  corre- 
enondenee  with  the  friends  of  the  royal  family.  After 
Napoleon's  disastorn  \i\  Russia  the  l<:^i<];iiiM:  IjoJy 
appointed  a  committee  in  1813  to  report  the  wishes 
of  the  nation.  It  eon^ated  of  Lain^,  Raynouard, 
CJal!ni=;,  Flriuecrffucs,  and  Maine  de  Biran.  Ray- 
nouard  was  chairman,  and  the  language  of  the  report 
WM  bold.  The  corps  Uaitlmt^,  ao  knif(  aubmitllva, 
now  made  bold  by  the  disasters  of  the  emperor,  was 
prorogued.  Lain^  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  in  1814 
was  made  prefect  of  the  city  by  the  duke  of  Angou- 
Ufflfl,  who  nad  arrived  there,  and  aoon  after  president 
of  tha  dnunber  of  depuliai.  On  Napolaon  a  return 
from  Elba,  Laine  spoke  with  zeal  against  him,  and 
called  him  "  the  comtnon  enemy,"  and  on  the  em- 
peror's entry  into  Paris  published  a  protest  against 
the  dissolution  of  the  cnamber,  and  ahsoh-inp  all 
"Frenchmen  from  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the 
usurper."  He  left  Bordeau.Y,  it  is  said,  for  Holland, 
wlian  tha  dudicn  of  Angoul^me  quitted  that  place, 
and  after  Aa  aeeond  reitoration  agahi  appeared  as 
president  of  the  chamber,  and  belT  the  portfolio  of 
the  interior  from  June  1816  to  December  1818,  when 
Oeeaaea  aoceaeded  hira.  Ha  oAan  spoke  whfla  hi 
these  stations  nj^ain^it  the  pretensions  of  the  ultriK 
and  their  attacks  upou  the  charter;  but  after  this 
period  he  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  right  side, 
and  advocated  the  chancr?  in  that  iMT  cf  akction 
iriiich  he  had  formerly  defended. 


LAING,  ALEXANDER  GORDON.-Our  kooir. 
ledge  of  African  geography,  as  well  as  the  manDeri 
and  custom*  of  the  people  that  inhabit  that  extraor- 
dinary portion  of  the  globe,  has  been  much  inennsed 
by  tlie  labours  of  this  traveller.  He  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh  in  1794.  and  educated  in  the  university 
uf  that  city.  In  1811  Mr.  Lai ng  went  to  Baritadoes^ 
where  his  unck,  Colonel  Gordon,  then  was,aBdlrilh 
whom  he  remained  a  tthort  time  till  be  obtained  an 
ensijgncy  in  the  York  light  infantry,  which  regioMBft 
he  immediately  joined  at  Antigua ;  and  two  years 
afterwarda  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
same  corps,  which  he  held  until  the  regiment  was 
reduced,  and  Lieutenant  Laiog  was  then  placed  upon 
the  half.pay.  Having  no  rwlih  for  inaetiva  life,  be 
e.vchanged,  as  aoon  as  the  bnsinetts  could  lie  nego- 
tiated, into  the  second  Weat  India  rranment,  wluch 
he  joined  at  Jamaica.  While  lihara,  ne  hadtanu 
dertake  the  duties  of  drpiity  quarter  master-general, 
the  exertions  of  which  department  induced  a  hver 
complaint ;  and  in  order  to  re-establiah  Ida 


tha  medical  gentleman  xacommanded  a  sea  rmm. 
Ha  accordingly  sailed  to  Honduras,  by  which  nif 

complaint  was  considerably  relieved  ;  ]mi  the  go- 
vernor, Colonel  Arthur,  finding  him  an  active  and 
intelligent  officer,  appointed  him  to  tha  office  ef 
fnrf  major,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  return  to 
Jamaica,  but  had  him  attached  to  another  division 
of  his  regiment,  then  in  Honduras,  where  be  r^ 
mained  until  a  return  of  his  complaint  forced  hhn 
to  come  home.  The  effects  of  this  attack  made  a 
serious  impression  on  his  constitution,  andinconM* 
quence  he  reouuned  fcHr  neari^  eighteen  months  wii^ 
hie  €mncb  in  Seothmd.  During  thi*  time,  howev», 
one-half  of  the  second  "West  India  re^nroent,  that  to 
which  he  was  attached,  was  reduced,  and  he  was 
agam  pheed  upon  half-pay.  In  the  autimm  of  1819 
he  retnrnfd  to  London,  and  having  been  f!fnt  forb^ 
the  lute  Sir  Henry  1  orrens,  then  oilonel  of  his  r^ 
ment,  was  appointed  HeutanaBl  and  adjnlnlt 
proceeded  to  oierra  Leona. 

In  1822  Uentenant  Laing  waasentby  Sir  Charles 
M'Carthy  on  an  embassy  trj  (liinltia  and  tLc  Man- 
dingo  country,  to  ascertain  the  political  state  of 
those  districts,  the  dispositioD  of  Aa  iahabHanti  la 
trade,  and  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  Having  executed  that  mis- 
sion to  the  complete  satisftctioii  of  the  governor, 
and  some  alarm  having  arisen  as  to  the  f»te  of  San- 
nassee,  a  chief  in  amity  with  our  government,  who 
li  id  been  taken  prisoner  by  Yarradee,  a  warrior  of 
the  lung  of  SooUnia,  Lieitlenant  and  AdjotaM  140^ 
"though  hia  health,  which  had  auftrcd  from  wa 

effects  of  his  former  journey,  waR  yet  only  in  a  state 
of  convalescence, — ^was  appointed  to  undertake  a 
second  embassy  for  the  purpose  of  procurinfr  Saa> 
nrtssec's  relrnse  from  rapti%'ity.  On  arriving  at  the 
ramp  of  the  Sooltma  unoy,  he  was  informed  that 
[tie  unfortunate  Sannassce  had  been  set  at  hberty 
after  hia  town  had  been  burnt,  and  dbat  hie  life  had 
been  tpared  only  firora  the  fear  of  offending  Uie  Bri- 
tish go^  criHir,  While  upon  the  Kecond  mission,  he 
had  observed  that  manv  men  who  aeoompanied  the 
Soolima  army  poaeaeaao  caoriteaUa  mmtitiae  ^ 
ifold  ;  and  havirifr  learned  that  ivory  abnunded  in 
boolima,  he  suggested  to  the  governor  the  advan- 
tages to  the  colony  of  opening  an  laleraMna  with 
these  people,  remarking  that  stirh  an  attempt  would 
not  be  attended  with  mucii  hazard  or  expense^  and 
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tint »  gfMt  obfwt  wmM  Iw  atlidiied  by  tlM  know- ,  my  being  in  TimbQctoo ;  an  J  as  a  partjr  of  Tbofadn 


ledge  of  many  countries  to  the  eaatwarr?  nf  th 
lony,  which,  like  that  of  the  Soolimas,  was  known 
4nil7  by  name.  Tbis  mm^aation  waa  anbmitted  to 
the  council,  who  approved  the  undertaking,  and  left 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  traveller  to  pursue  his  own 
route.  He  was  now  as  much  a  volunteer  traveller 
ai  before  ha  bad  beeo  a  volunteer  officer;  nay,  more 
•o,  being  in  fact  allowed  to  proaeente  bta  own  enter- 
prise in  his  own  way.  This  third  miHlon,  upon 
which  he  set  out  from  Sierra  Leone  on  the  1 6th  of 
April,  1833,  lad  him  to  penetrate  through  a  ftf  more 
extensive  tract  of  ronntry  than  hcUtrc,  much  of  it 
previously  unexplored,  but  which  is  particularly  de- 
•eribad,  together  with  the  inhabitants,  their  manners, 
customs,  &c.,  m  hia  bigbly  intataating  Joonnl,  aince 
published. 

While  at  Falaha  upon  his  third  embassy,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  imncdiatolT  on  bia  ralum  to  Sierra 
Lenne,  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  he  was  ordered  to 
join  his  regiment  on  the  Gold  Coas^  where  he  was 
enployad  in  die  command  of  a  couidcrable  native 
force  on  till'  frontier  of  the  Ashantee  rmmtry,  and 
wa«  frecjueiiily  eugaged  with  delachuient«  of  the 
Ashantee  army.  Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
M'Gartby,  in  isa4.  Captain  Laing  waa  sent  to  £ng- 
Uuid  to  aniuaiiit  tbe  government  with  Aa  alate  of 
the  command  in  Afric  a  At  this  period  he  obtained 
a  short  leave  of  absence  to  revisit  Scotland,  and  re- 
turned to  London  in  October  1834.  An  opportu- 
nity nn-rt-  presented  itself,  which  our  traveller  had 
long  anxiously  desired,  of  proceeding  under  the 
•tuirieeaof  government*  on  an  expedition  to  discover 
the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  departed  from 
London  on  that  enterprise  early  in  February  1825, 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  TripoU  for  Tkobuctoo 
in  the  course  of  the  stunmer  of  that  year. 

At  Trij)oli,  Major  Laint,'^  married  the  dau^jhter  of 
Mr.  Warrington,  the  British  consul  at  that  place, 
and  two  days  after  that  event  proceeded  on  hia  mis- 
sion. Frnm  the  timn  (if  his  Irriviri)^- Trij^oli  iiiitii  he 
reached  iuat,  winch  he  was  forced  to  do  by  a  tir- 
cnttous  route,  letters  were  frequently  received  from 
binu  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  August,  i836»  be 
n»cbed  Tinbuetoo;  and  on  the  3let  of  Saptembor 
he  addressed  the  folln^ving  letter,  the  last  th&t  was 
tvar  received  from  him,  to  bis  £ttbcr-iii-law,  Mr. 
WarrinBton: — 

"My  dear  Consul, 

"  A  very  short  epistle  must  serve  to  apprise  you, 
as  well  as  my  dearest  Emma,  of  my  arrival  at,  and 
departure  from,  the  great  capital  of  central  Africn  ; 
the  former  of  which  events  took  place  on  the  isih 
ult. — the  latter  will  take  place,  please  God,  at  an 
aarly  hour  to-monrow  morning.  I  have  abandoned 
aD  thoughts  of  retracing  my  stepe  to  Tripofi,  and 
came  here  witli  nn  intentim  uf  |  roceedinjf  to  Jenne 
by  water ;  but  this  intention  has  been  entirely  upset, 
and  my  situation  in  Timbuctoo  rendered  exceed- 
ingly unsafe  by  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  the 
Foulaha  of  Massino,  who  have  this  year  upset  the 
dominion  of  the  Tuaric,  and  made  themselves  pa* 
trona  ot  Timbuctoo,  and  wboae  sultan,  Bello,  nas 
expressed  hia  hostiUty  towards  me  in  no  equivocal 

ifrmH,  in  a  letter  which  AI  Saitii  Houbokar,  the  '  u'ltli  liiin  from,  Unibuctoo  ;  but  on  arriviii^^  at  his 
aheik  of  thia  town,  received  from  him  a  few  days  i  own  residence^  be  treacherously  murdered  him,  and 
aAef  my  airinl.  Be  hii  nam  got  intelligence  of  took  poiMnioa  cf  all  his  property.  Una 


are  hourly  exnerfed,  AI  Saidi  Boubokar,  who  is  an 
excellent  gooa  man,  and  who  trembles  fur  my  safety, 
has  strongly  urged  my  immediate  departure ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  notice  has  been  so  short,  and  I 
have  so  much  to  do  previous  to  going  away,  that 
this  is  the  onlv  communication  I  shall  for  the  present 
he  able  to  naaa.  My  destination  is  Sego,  whither  I 
hope  to  arrive  in  fifteen  days ;  but  I  regret  to  say 
the  road  in  a  vile  one,  and  my  perils  arc  not  yet  at 
an  end ;  but  my  trust  ia  in  Ciod,  who  has  hitherto 
borne  me  up  anud«ttheaev«iesttriala,and  protected 
me  amidst  the  nimiiroiM  dangen  to  which  1  bavo 
been  exposed. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  give  you  any  aeeoont  of  Tim* 
huctoo,  but  shall  briefly  state  that,  in  every  respect, 
except  in  size  (which  does  not  exceed  four  miles  in 
circumference),  it  has  completely  met  my  expecta- 
tions. Kabra  ia  only  five  miles  distant,  ana  is  a 
neat  town,  attuated  on  tiie  very  margin  of  the  river. 
I  hnvc  been  busily  employed,  during  my  stay,  ■^enrch- 
ing  the  records  in  the  town,  which  are  abunuant, 
and  in  acquiring  information  of  every  kind  ;  nor  ia 
it  Nvith  any  common  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  say 
my  perseverance  has  been  am^ly  rewarded.  1  am  now 
convinced  that  my  bypothMis  coneening  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Niger  is  correct. 

"  May  God  bless  you  alt !  I  diall  write  TOtt  fully 
from  Sego,  as  also  my  lord  Rathurst ;  and  1  ratlu  r 
apprehend  that  both  letters  will  reach  you  at  one 
time,  as  none  of  the  Ghadunia  mercbanta  lanve  "nm- 
huctoo  for  two  months  to  come.  Again,  may  God 
bless  you  all  I  My  dear  Emma  must  excuse  my 
writing.  I  have  begun  a  hundred  letters  to  her, 
but  have  been  unable  to  get  through  one.  She  in 
ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts;  and  I  look  forward 
with  delight  to  the  hour  of  our  meeting,  wUcllf 
please  God,  ia  now  at  no  great  distance/' 
This  letter  waa  left  bebuid  at  TimbDctoo,  and  ap. 

tears  tn  hxw  been  brought  by  the  nephew  of  Ba- 
ani,  together  with  an  important  document  in  Ara- 
bic, of  wbidi  the  following  is  the  substance 
*'  Ahottt  n  month  after  thrir  safe  arrival  at  Tiiiibuc- 
too  i  Laing  and  young  Muklah),  the  pnuce  ol  the 
faithfal.  Sultan  Ahmad,  Ben  Mohammed  Labo,  the 
lord  and  aovereign  of  all  those  countries,  wiote  a 
letter  to  bis  lieutenant-governor  Oaman.  eontahiin| 

fdllows  : — '  I  h'dw  hvard  that  a  Christian  intendi 

coming  to  you ;  but  whether  he  has  already  amved 
or  not  I  do  not  know.  Tea  mnet  prevent  him  from 
arriving,  if  he  has  not  rfeche-i  you  ;  and  if  be  has, 
you  must  expel  liim  the  country  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  bim  no  hope  of  returning  to  onr  coun* 
tries,  bernn'?e  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  tribe 
of  Fouiah,  containing  a  caution  against  allowing 
Christians  to  come  into  the  Mussulman  countries  in 
Soudauj  wfaieb  letter  waa  written  in  tbe  east,  and 
eontiMI  an  aeeonnt  of  the  miaehHfa  and  impietiea 
by  w  hidi  tiiey  have  oonrapted  Spain  and  otfwr  ooun- 

tries.' 

"  When  Governor  Oaman'  received  tine  ktter,  ha 

could  not  but  obpy  it.  Hp  therefore  engaged  a 
sheik  of  the  Arabs  uf  the  desert  named  Ahmad,  son 
of  Obeid-allah,  son  of  Rehal,  of  Soliman  Barbooshi, 
to  ffo  out  with  the  Christian,  and  potact  him  as  lug 
as  tne  town  of  Arwan.   Baiboosbi  accordingly  went 
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our  knowledge  who  know  the  affair,  and  hwt 
letterof  the  prince  of  the  faithful,  Sultan  Ahmad  Labo." 

Thus  perished  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  this 
hrave  and  persevering  traveller.  It  is,  however, 
generally  bdieved  that  the  Arabic  document  does 
not  fitfDuh  ft  eomwt  rmUm  of  die  al&dr,  and  that 
his  own  confidential  niten riant  was  the  murderer. 
The  accompanying  specimen  of  Major  Laiag'e  style 
as-an  author  will  raffidflntly  atleit  the  minuten^ 
of  hia  ob8er\'ation?  r-^  a  trareUw.  It  it  dMCliptive 
of  his  entrance  into  i-aiaba: — 

"  About  ten  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  this^ong- 
looked  for  town,  which  covered  ft  lu;ge  extent  of 
ground  in  a  beantiful  ralley,  hemtned  in  on  all  aides 
liy  ^'entli'  rii-rli  vitic!.  We  descended  ii]if)n  it  by  the 
bouth,  but  were  conducted  along  to  the  northern  gate, 
through  which  we  were  ushered  into  Che  ea|ntal  id 
tlie  Soolima  nation  AVc  passed  along  a  Ftrt-et,  or 
defile,  of  about  haU  a  miie  in  length,  to  a  spacious 
piece  of  open  grmuid*  whidi  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  in  one  comer  of  which  we  found 
BMted  upwards  of  2000  men,  armed  with  muskets, 
b^^v^^,  :in(l  Hiiears.    ()n  my  entrance  I  was  salutLii 

by  a  heavy  and  irregular  dtscbarge  of  musketry,  |  making  a  noi«e,  and  ia  that  I  suppose  the  chief  art 
pbtdh,  unfortunately,  put  my  horse  on  Us  neitm,  consisted,  fbr  die  iiarderdiey  beat,  tlw 
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the  wUih  the  eye  of  n  henli,  was  intent  on  the  motions  Ot 
the  supposed  enemy,  waited  his  direction  to  dischaigift 
their  arrows;  and  having  done  so,  each  individnal 

appeared  to  trace  the  flight  of  his  own  arrow,  and 
betrayed  signs  of  satisfaction  or  disappointment  at 
its  supposed  exeention  or  fidlnre.  A  diseliftne  of 
iiiu-ketry  followed  thr  fli;^bt  of  arrow.s,  after  wnich 
tiie  spearH  and  cutlasses  were  put  in  requisition  to 
back  and  cut  to  piscst  the  dieeomfited  foe.  Wliilo 
those  warlike  movements  were  going  fomvirfl,  ano- 
ther set  of  people  were  by  no  means  idle;  there  were 
above  one  hundred  musicians,  who  playing  upon 
divers  instruments,  dmms,  flutes,  han^fow,  harps  of 
rude  workmanship,  with  manf  oUier  kinds,  whicii 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  kept  up  a  din 
sufhcient  to  crack  the  tympanum  of  ordinary  ears, 
end  whidi  compelled  roe  to  fortify  mine  widi  a  little 
cotton;  two  ffllows,  in  panirular,  with  crooked 
sticks,  kept  liammering  with  ])rovoking  perseverance, 
and  with  the  violence  of  blacksmiths  at  the  anvil, 
upon  two  large  drums  which  stood  about  four  feet 
high,  in  shape  similar  to  a  chess-castle  turned  up* 
le  down  ;  tncir  onl^  desire  appeared  to  be  that  of 


lapplanae 

and  as  I  had  neither  whip  nor  spur  to  teach  him  "  they  obtained.  A  nod  from  the  king  at  length  put 
good  manners,  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to  jerking  a  stop  to  this  dang  of  steel  and  din  oi  drums,  and  i 
Eim  irilh  the  eorii,  of  the  severity  of  which  I  was  as  was  flattering  myself  whh  the  hope  of  being  per< 


mitted  to  retire  to  the  apartment  allotted  for  me,  htil 
ray  motion  was  inteiTupted  by  the  king,  who  said  1 
must  hear  something  more.  Being  again  seated,  a 
Jelle,  or  singing  man,  elegantly  attired  in  the  Mao- 
dingo  costume, — ^bis  wrist  and  dbows  ornamented 
with  hells,  and  beating  on  a  sweet-toned  ballafoo, 
the  notes  of  which  he  ran  over  with  taste  and  velo- 
city,— stepped  out,  and,  after  playing  a  sort  of  syn* 
l^hony  or  prelude,  commenced  a  dialogue  in  song 
with  some  persons  who  were  to  be  inmible  at  first, 
bnt  who  afienvards  joined  him." 

LAING,  MALCOLM,  a  Scottish  historian,  who 
was  bom  in  1762,  and  educated  at  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  His  principal  work  is  "  .\  History  of 
Scotland"  in  four  volumes;  but  he  subsequently 
publisbed  an  edition  of  *'Oasiftn's  Peema.*  He 
died  in  1819. 

LAIRESSE. — ^There  wa.s  a  family  of  Flenisll 
painters  of  this  name,  ot  w  'r.om  (ierard,  son  to  the 
charger,  crossed  the  parade  at  a  full  gallop,  followed  [  elder  Lairesse,  has  acquired  by  far  the  greatest  reptt- 
by  about  thirty  warriors  on  horseback  and  2000  tation.  He  was  born  in  164U  at  Liege,  and  was  par- 
on  foot,  tlie  l  ater  making  a  precipitous  rush,  and  ,  ticularly  distinguished  by  the  high  finish  with  which 
firing  m  all  directions.  After  a  lapse  of  ft  few  mi- '  his  pictures  are  executea;  indeed  he  was  considered 
Btttse  the  party  on  horseback  retumwl,  and  per- ;  the  Raphael  of  the  Dutch  school ;  nor  have  any  of 


yet  ignorant ;  in  consequence  he  backed  amontr  tite 
armed  assemblage,  who  were,  by  this  retrograde 
movement,  thrown  into  some  ccnfusion,  ana  cer- 
tainly not  impressed  wiUi  mudi  opinion  of  my  horse- 
manship. Being  recovered  from  the  avltiiwdness 
of  my  first  ap[)f  irance,  I  ordered  the  salute  to  be  re- 
turned with  tliree  rounds  from  my  party,  and  then 
aiSghting.  shook  hands  with  bis  majesty,  who  put 
into  my  hand  two  massive  rings  of  gold,  and  mndc 
a  moliou  for  me  to  sit  doMm  beside  nim.  I  fuuiid 
him  a  good-looking  man,  about  sbty  years  of  age; 
hit  countenance,  mild,  agreeable,  and  moflensive  in 
ita  expresdon;  he  is  rather  taller  than  the  generality 
of  Soosoos,  being  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in 
height;  and  bis  pbun  loose  garment  of  black  country 
doCn  became  him  wetl.  I  was  searedy  sealed  when 
my  old  friend  Yarradee  (habited  in  ratlier  a  more 
co«lly  manner  than  when  1  first  beheld  him  at  the 
!-  1^  Mandingo  country),  mounted  on  a  fiery 


formed  various  movements  and  evolutions  for  about  his  countrymen  ever  equalled  hi 


half  an  hour,  much  to  the  amusement  and  admiration 
of  my  psrty,  severd  of  whom  had  been  with  the  late 
unfortunate  Major  Peddie,  and  subsequently  with 
Major  Gray  in  Boondon,  and  who  declared  it  to  be 
a  show  passing  any  thing  they  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed, yarradee  now  almhted  from  his  horse,  and, 
eeizing  his  bow,  puUsd  we  string  to  iu  full  extent, 
affecting  tn  shoot  an  arrow  at  some  distant  ulMt  i  t ; 


ii-torical  paint- 


ing. This  talented  artist  was  also  a  good  engraver, 
and  understood  muhic  scientifically,  while  of  bis  lite- 
rary  abilities  he  has  left  a  favourable  specimen  in  a 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  his  art.  Ue  survived 
the  loss  of  his  sight  some  years,  and  died  at  length 
at  Amsterdam  in  1 711.  His  three  brothers,  Ernest, 
John,  and  James  Lairesse,  were  artiste  of  some  note, 
the  iwo  former  excelling  in  the  delineation  of  Jini- 


he  appeared  to  watch  it  on  tiptoe  with  eager  expecta- 1  mals,  the  latter  in  flowers.  Two  of  his  sons  alio 
lion  till  it  reached  its  destination,  when  he  gave  a  |  fottowed  the  {Mwfiession  of  their  fiidier,  but  vidi  io- 
leap  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction  ;  then  striking  his '  fcrior  ability. 

1.-^-.        u:-        u.-.i      ,  i  u:^  _   LAKE,  GERARD.  ViSCOUJiT,  ft  distinguished 

En^ish  general,  wlw  waa  bom  in  1774.  and  served  in 
Germany  during  the  seven  yexn'  war.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  America  with  Lord  ComwaUis,  and 


breast  with  his  right  hand,  and  distorting  his  natu- 
rally ugly  viame  mto  ft  most  hideous  grin,  he  beck- 
oned  his  war-men  to  follow,  which  they  did,  with  a 
•hout  that  rent  the  akiea.   After  advancing  a  few 


enow  ina(  rent  toe  aitiea.  Alter  aavancing  a  tew  quenuy  went  to  America  witn  Liora  i^omwauis,  ana 
piceslheyetoppaddMftiidvfttcUagYftiiaMwIubliii  IMO  wn  appoinisd  mawadttoiiMbief  of 
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Bridih  forces  in  India,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
liintaelf  byhiaeaeemagnnstUieiutiTe  piiDOM.  U« 
Mtnined  to  Eoglaad  in  18Ct7»  vltBA  he  ww  niied  to 

the  peerage,  and  died  in  Februarjr  1808. 

LALANDE,  JOSEPH  JEROME.— This  cele- 
bnlad  Fipeneh  astronomer  was  born  at  Bourgen 
Bresse  in  1732.  Ilis  father  intended  him  for  the 
profession  of  the  law,  which  he  studied  for  some 
time  with  considerable  success,  when  the  sight  of  an 
obeanratoiy  aw^akened  in  him  a  propenaitv  which  de- 
vanged  the  ])rojecti  of  bSs  parents  and  Deeanie  the 
ruling  i  i  L^si.  in  t  his  life.  He  put  himself  under  the 
iBstriiciions  of  Lc  Monnier,  one  of  the  then  mont 
celebrated  astronomerx  of  France,  and  profited  much 
hy  the  lessons  of  his  able  instructor.  When  the  great 
astronomer  Lecaille  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  order  to  determine  tlie  paral- 
lax of  the  moon,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth,  it 
was  neeattaiy  he  ehould  be  seconded  by  an  obserrer 

S laced  under  the  5iame  meridian,  and  at  the  greate^^t 
istance  that  could  be  conveniently  chosen  on  the 
globe.  Berlin  was  fixed  on,  and  Le  Monnier  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  undertaking  the  business  him- 
self, but  the  moment  when  he  appeared  ready  to  de- 
part, he  got  his  puj  il  a; i] minted  in  his  .stend.  On  his 
reiurn,  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  mission 
proeuiwd  him  five  aeeees  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and  its  Transactions  were  enriched  every  year  by  im- 
portant communications  from  the  yotmg  astruuomer. 
He  subsequently  published  the  French  edition  of  Dr. 
Halley's  tables,  and  the  hiatorvof  the  oometof  1759. 
and  he  furnished  Clairanlt  with  immense  alenlations 
for  the  theory  of  that  celebrate  !  c  mu  t 

la  1760  he  was  charged  wtth  the  compilation  of 
Ae  **  Oonnoiiaanee  des  Temps."  In  1 764  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  his  "Traito  Astronomique,"  which 
he  afterwards  completed,  and  upon  which  bis  prin- 
cipal claim  to  celebrity  rests.  Lalande  was  the  first 
wno  calculated  the  perturbations  of  Mara  and  Venus ; 
and  in  the  theory  of  satellites,  in  winch  bat  little 
progress  had  been  made,  he  explained  a  motion 
which  BailU  claimed  as  his  own  discovery.  A  literary 
Aapntn  arose  out  of  this  cireumstanee,  which,  how- 
ever,  tvas  conducted  with  every  regard  to  decency  ; 
and  the  probable  result,  as  seen  l)y  disinterested 
naecUtors,  was,  that  both  had  been  led  to  the  same 
discovery.  He  composed  all  the  astraaoniiGal  arti- 
cles for  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  YTerdtra,"  Aoea  for 
the  supplements  to  the  "  Encyclopedie  de  Paris," 
and  those  for  the  "  Encyclopedie  Methodique,"  sub- 
athuting  for  the  articles  furnished  by  D'Alembert, 
and  which  he  had  compiled  from  the  ivork^!!  of  Le  [ 
Monnier,  such  as  were  more  complete  and  muru  mo- 
darn  from  hi^  own  observations  and  improved  thc- 
Offiaa.  In  I76l  he  became  ficat  master  in  the  chair 
of  astronomy  in  the  college  of  Fhmce,  and  gave  a 
new  lustre  (d  tli.'?  curious  part  of  public  instruction 
in  a  celebrated  ucUuol,  which  possessed  the  most 
dittinguished  professors  of  everf  kind,  and  which 
enjoyed  and  merited  the  extraordinary  pri\*ilegc  of 
OUt-Uving  the  trcineodous  storms  of  a  res-olution,  and 
•scaping  the  almost  universal  destruction  which  le- 
velled ^  anmnd  it.  Aa  a  pcoCsaaor,  he  taught  with 
ao  mneh  abiKtjr  that  his  adiool  became  a  seminary 
of  disciples  who  pc  i;  ;!'  !  the  different  obserralories 
of  the  world,  ia  the  tnidst  of  his  other  labours  he 
drew  up  his  "  Voyage  d'ltalie,**  the  moat  eomplate 
callcrtion  of  curious  objects  that  tnirel!cr'<  cm  con- 
suit,  his  "  Traitedes  Canaux,"  and  \m  "  iiibiiogra> 
BlOOBAFItY.-- Vol*.  II. 
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pbie  Astronomique."  In  1793  be  published  "  Abreg^ 
de  Navigation  Historique,  'llieorique,  et  Ji*rattqiw," 
containing  manyTaluable  raka  and  tabieat  and  in 

isot2  he  publi^shed  a  new  adition  of  Moiitiidn'a 

"  History  of  Mathematics." 

A  nv:mltor  of  alino^st  all  the  distiogoished  scien- 
tific .societies  in  the  world,  he  was  their  common  bond 
of  union  by  the  correspondences  which  he  main- 
tained ;  and  he  promoted  a  circulation  of  intelligence 
from  one  to  another.  He  employed  the  credit  ansiog 
from  die  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  sciences  and  their  cultivators.  To  tba 
extraordinary  ardour  and  activity  of  his  character  ha 
joined  a  love  for  the  truth,  which  ho  carried  totha 
borders  of  fanaticism.  Every  de^^ree  of  concealment 
appeared  to  him  unworthy  of  ;m  honest  man;  and 
lie  therefore,  without  reserve,  uttered  his  sentiinentH 
on  all  occasions,  and  by  the  bluotoese  of  his  man- 
ners he  aometimes  made  himadf  enemies,  who  not 
only  ca!lcd  in  question  his  real  merits,  hut  who  ex- 
cited against  hiiu  a  crowd  of  detractors,  and  because 
they  could  not  rival  his  high  reputation,  they  at- 
tempted to  injure  his  well-earned  fame.  This  great 
astronomer  closed  his  long  and  active  life  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1S07. 

LALLY,  THOMAS  ARTHUR.— TbU  brave  but 
nnfoTtnnate  Irish  officer  aerred  in  the  French  armf 
for  some  years  with  great  distinction,  and  on  account 
of  bis  talents  was  selected  by  the  French  court  as 
governor  of  Pondicherry.  He.  however,  wanted  pnu 
Hence  and  moderation,  and  after  some  sliaht  aneeeaa 
against  the  British  troops,  he  and  the  wnole  of  tha 
garrison  were  taken  prisoners  n  'rit  ri  vi  f]  in  Eng- 
land in  1761.  and  the  following  month  was  allowwi 
to  retnm  to  France,  where  he  was  instantly  placed  un- 
der arrest,  and  after  a  longimprisonmpnt  ■.\  a  -  limnght 
to  trial  under  an  accusation  of  treachery,  abuse  of 
aothority,  and  unjust  exaction.  Being  found  guiltf* 
he  was  condemned  to  be  decapitated,  which  eentenco 
he  endored  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  on 
the  6th  of  March,  I7d6.  His  son  afii  rv.  ir;!^ 
tained  possesion  of  his  father's  estates,  and  a  revisal 
of  the  proceedings,  when  it  was  proved  that  Count 
Lally  was  sacrificed  by  an  incapoUo  adoiiaistnttioil 
to  satlsfv  public  clamour. 

LA  MAR.  JOSE. — This  brave  Peruvian  was  bom 
at  Guayaqml  in  Columbia;  he  was  educated  in  Spain, 
and  attrad  tn  the  peninsula  in  die  early  part  of 
his  life.  In  1793  he  was  out  in  the  campaign  of 
Rousillon.  as  lieutenant  in  the  Sabaya  regiment.  In 
1808  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  and  signal- 
I  ized  himself  a"  one  of  the  heroic  defenders  of  bara- 
goBsa.  He  afterwards  commanded  a  grenadier  co- 
lumn in  Valencia.  While  confined  in  the  Imspital 
of  Tudda  by  hie  wonnda,  ha  was  indnded  in  tha 
capitulation  of  Blake'a  forces,  and  was  conveyed  to 
France  as  prisoner  of  war,  but  constantly  refused  to 
give  hi«  parole.  In  181.^  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
his  guard,  and  effected  his  escape,  and  on  arriving 
at  Madrid  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brign  !i  r  In 
1S16  he  returned  to  America  with  the  appointment 
of  inspector-general  of  the  army  in  Peru.  Whilst 
employed  there  as  governor  of  the  castlsa  of  CaUao^ 
ha  waa  compelled  by  the  patriots  to  capitulate,  and 
afterwards  ."^ent  in  lii-s  resignation  to  the  viceroy. 
Subsequently  to  this  period  he  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  of  the  insur- 
gent patriots,  who  had  esteemed  the  refinemoiit  of 
his  character  aud  feelings,  and  the  puiuy  oi  his 
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principles,  even  while  he  helonfjed  to  the  royalitt  |  mcnt  of  science.    Lamarck's  compreliensivc  mind 


As  evitlence  of  this,  he  elected  president 
of  tlie  jtmta  gnbernativB  of  Peru.  In  1823  Riva- 
Agruero  was  prodaimMl  preaident  of  the  republic, 
and  La  Mar  took  the  comntand  of  the  Peruvian  di- 
vision of  the  liberating  army  under  Bolivar.  La 
Mar  acted  in  this  capacity  at  the  battle  of  Ayacucbo, 
and  ably  sacoocled  Genera)  Sacra  on  that  deenive 
day.  During  the  period  of  Bolirar'^  arbitrary  jro- 
vemment  of  Peru  we  hear  little  of  La  Mar,  who 
would  not  accept  of  office  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  times ;  but  the  revolution  of  January  1827  a^ain 
brought  hioi  into  notice,  and  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent <*f  lilt?  re()ublu-  by  the  cf»nstitut'iit  congress, 
being  much  beloved  and  respected  in  Peru,  where  be 
had  few  political  and  no  personal  enemiea. 

LAMARCK.  JKAN  BAPHSTE  ANTOIXE 
PIERRK  MONET,  CHEVALIER  DE.— Hns 
kamed  naturalist  waa  bom  in  1745,  in  Picardy,  of  a 
noble  family.  He  applied  himself  at  fint  to  medi- 
cine, but  afterwarda,  in  consequence  of  bearing 
Jussieti's  illustrations  of  botany,  he  was  led  to  the 
atudy  of  natural  science.  Jussieu,  on  a  botanical 
txcoraion  in  wbicb  Lamarck  accompanied  him,  had 
intimated  that  the  old  method  of  instruction  in  th'xs 
department  left  much  to  be  wished  for,  and  Lamarck 
determined  to  remedjr  this  deficiency.  He  laboured 
with  great  diligence  on  a  treatise  in  which  he  ahowed 
the  defects  of  the  old  system,  and  proposed  a  new 
one  Ininself,  which  met  with  universal  approbation. 
Uc  then  applied  his  new  system  to  the  plants  of 
Fnuiee.  and  delivered  to  the  academy  his  "  Flore 
Franvaisc,  on  De.'-'cription  Siiccincte  de  toutes  les 
Plantes  que  cruissent  en  France."  This  work  was 
printed  by  the  reconunendation  of  the  academy  at 
the  e.Ypense  of  the  govenunent.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author,  in  1780,  under  Ae  date  of  1778,  in  three  vo- 
lumes ;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1793;  and  the 
third,  enlarged  and  revised  by  Decandolle,  in  1805. 

Lamarck  now  turned  his  whole  attention  to  tbia 
science,  and  made  several  hotanical  excursions  to 
Auver^ne  aud  into  Germaoy,  in  the  last  of  which  be 
was  aecoiupanicd  by  the  son  of  the  great  Buffon. 
On  bia  return  to  Paris  he  undertook  the  botanical 
department  of  the  encyclopspdia  which  Fuiekoaehe 
was  publiHhing,  and  applied  himself  to  this  task  with 
such  assiduity  that  in  1783  he  produced  the  first 
half  of  the  first  volume,  with  an  introduction  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  srienre  He 
published  the  second  volume  in  1788;  but  a  dis- 
pute batmen  him  and  the  publisher  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  certain  articles,  brought  the  undertek- 
ing  to  a  stand.  Many  of  hie  Mtaniod  treatisee, 
however,  were  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy,  and  in  the  "Journal  d'  Histoire  Natu- 
vdle.**  edited  by  biro,  together  with  the  abbtf  Haiiy, 
Fourcroy,  Bruqni'r-,  Oli^ner,  and  Pelletier,  which 
makes  us  regret  that  their  autlior  ever  abandoned 
this  branch  of  science. 

At  the  broking  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  the 
eeeond  profeaaor  in  the  royal  jardin  dee  plantes,  but 
in  consequence  of  new  arrangements  he  was  made 
professor  m  the  det>artment  of  zoology,  in  which  he 
was  aoon  as  much  distinguished  aa  he  had  been  in 
botany.  "  Svstrine  des  .Xnimaux  sans  Verti- 

brea,  ou  Tableau  (Jcneral  des  Cla-sses,  des  Ordres,  et 
des  Genres  de  ces  Animaux,"  his  "  Philosophie  Zoo- 
logioue/'  and  his  "  Histoire  Natundle  dea  Aniroeux 
MUiaVerlibrea,"  are  hia  principal  wmkM  in  ^  depart- 


wai>  al»o  directed  towards  physics,  and  he  puijiit>iied 
in  1794,  **  HwheKhM  sur  lea  Caoaea  dea  Principaux 
Faita  Fbyaiquea/'  in  which  be  expoaea  man^  ialpi 
theoriea  in  tbia  aeienee.  With  the  aana  view  ho 

also  wrote  his  "  Refutation  de  la  Theoiie  Pncoraa- 
Uque,"  &c.,  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1796.  He 
collected  his  meteorological  observations  in  hit  *'Aa- 
nuaire  Meteorologique,"  which  firatip|Mandiii  VI99» 
and  was  continued  to  im9. 

LAMARQUK.  MAXIMILIAN,  a  French  miUtary 
odicer,  who  waa  bom  at  Saint-Sever,  of  rich-aad  r»> 
spectable  parenta.  In  1793  he  ewtned  the  amy  aa 
a  private  Kuldier,  choosing  to  obtain  promotion  only 
by  merit,  ami  became  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the 
celebrated  corps  of  Latour  d'Auvergne,  known  nndar 
tile  titir  of  the  infernal  column.  He  was  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1793,  uudor 
the  command  of  General  Moncey,  and  received  twa 
severe  wounda  while  with  a  aingle  company  he  waa 
Hustaining  the  attack  of  a  column  of  the  Spanidi 
army  that  endeavoured  to  turn  the  French  division. 
He  afterwarda  marched  against  Foutarabia.  at  the 
head  of  300  gnnadiers,  and,  precipitating  himself 
into  the  moat,  drew  down  the  draw-bridge,  and 
gained  possession  of  the  place.  Eighty  uieces  of 
cannon  and  1800  prisoners  were  the  fruit  of  tnia  coup- 
de^main,  which  procured  Lamarque,  than  but  twen^ 
yean  fM,  the  rank  of  adjntant-general. 

In  1801  he  nn--  m:\<\i-  ^'cnernl  'if  ViriL'Ai!t-,  ;ind  dis- 
tinguished lumself  at  the  battle  of  iiohenlinden. 
He  then  served  in  Spain,  and  in  the  campaign  of 
1805,  so  brilliantly  terminated  liy  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terhtz.  He  was  seui  in  1807  against  the  insurgents 
of  Calabria,  and,  near  Marathea,  defeated  a  body  of 
1200  Engliah  that  were  aent  to  aupport  tbam,  Ua 
took  the  town,  and  made  1800  priaonew,  which  v*» 
})loit  gained  him  the  rank  of  general  of  dl\  ^ion  He 
was  employed  by  Murat  in  loOb,  and  took  tiie  islend 
of  Caprea  from  the  British,  which  was  comUeni 
impregnable,  and  was  defende<l  by  a  garrison  supe- 
rior in  numliers  to  the  a^isadantii.  He  aftervaids 
joined  the  army  in  Germany,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram  bad  four  horses  killed  undcar  hhn.  lb 
aerved  in  Rnaria  and  in  Spain  in  181S.  and  ater  fkm 
evacuation  of  t!ie  peninsula,  returned  to  France,  and 
was  created  a  knight  of  St.  Louia  in  July  1814.  Oa 
the  return  of  Na|^K>Ieon  he  waa  appmnted  to  thn 
first  military  division,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  Loire.  In  his  operations  against  the 
insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  he  aistinguishe<i  hims^ 
not  ieaa  by  hia  forbearance  and  humanity  than  by 
hia  decision,  and  after  obtaimnft  tome  aneceaaea  as 
Im  ]{nrhvS>^TV]:-r'\  he  effected  a  pacirir.:;iii-jn  ni 
ChoUet.  After  the  return  of  the  iiourlwn.s  he  waa 
comprised  in  tha  aecond  article  of  the  law  of  tba 
2-Jth  of  July,  1815,  and  retired  to  Saint-Sever  under 
the  inspection  of  the  minister  of  police.  He  after- 
wards took  refuge  at  Brussels,  but  was  ordered  from 
thence  by  the  king  of  the  Netherianda,  upon  which 
be  paseed  into  Auatria.  In  ISIS  he  pohUahed  **  A 
Defence  of  General  Maximilian  I>amarque,"  in  a 
manly,  iKild,  and  candid  tone.  In  IblS  he  was  per> 
mitted  to  return  to  France,  and  in  1820  produces  M 
able  pamphlet  on  the  necessity  of  a  standing  army. 
General  La  marque  aftenvards  became  a  conspicuoiu 
member  of  the  cliainber  of  deputies,  and  in  the  last 
revolution  in  France  xealoualy  adopted  popular  pfin. 
ciplea.  He  died  at  Mm  oa  the  lat  «f  Jma,  less. 
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LAMARTINB»  ALFONSE  DE,  on«  of  the  mo«t 
46rtiiifi>iih«d  lyric  poets  of  France,  who  established 
his  reputation  by  his  "M<:ditatiou8  Po^tiqaes,"  which 

he  v"'^'li'^^f  J  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age 
He  there  describes  the  ancient  court  of  the  Bourbons 
ai  a  numnr  of  morality,  honour,  and  chivalry.  Uis 

Jioems  are  distinguished  by  dt-[  tli  of  tliought  and 
ieeling,  and  also  by  their  beautitui  language.  With 
reffard  to  the  (oirit  of  his  poetry,  Liamartine  is  rather 
to  M  eompAraa  to  the  British  than  the  French.  An 
«iHm  gloomy  meUiichoIy,  a  longing  loet  in  eomiwful 
misgiving,  an  inclination  for  the  mystical  and  suptr- 
aatoral,  and  a  great  i)re(iilection  for  poetical  land- 
•eape-paintinff,  form  the  peciiliiir  characteristics  of 
this  poet,  who,  nevertheless,  nften  descends  into  an 
artificial  and  prulix  style,  and  sometimes  runs  into 
the  bombastic.  His  "  Mort  de  Socrate,"  which  ap- 
peared io  1623,  WM  aot  eo  eocceeafuL  although  then 
are  many  beaatiful  pesiiuet  ecatterea  here  and  there 
throughout  the  worV.  Tlie  plan  of  this  poem  seems 
not  to  have  been  properly  matured ;  the  language, 
too,  is  unequal,  and  the  veraiiicaUon  sometimes  neg- 
lected. But  the  yonng  poet  hns  again  shown  him- 
self bold,  elevated,  and  ima^inath  e,  in  his  "Nouvellee 
Meditations  Poeiii^ues,"  which  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1823.  The  m^fstical  tone  end  foreign  etyle  of 
nuurtine,  in  whidi  Yottng  and  Bvnm  were  his  ex- 
ampleH,  diR]>leased  the  classical  school  of  Prance,  hut 
his  deep  earnestncsH  the  chnracterietic  in  which  the 
Hj^ht  and  Huperficial  poetry  of  the  French  has  hitherto 
been  deScient.  One  of  the  last  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion is  inscribed  to  Bonaparte.  Among  the  finest 
pieces  in  the  volume  are,  "The  Crucifix,"  "To  the 
Vut,"  "  The  Dying  Poet,"  and  "  Fraedom."  From 
theee  and  nmilar  poems  it  would  eeem  tint  the  study 
of  the  romantic  In  th  -  German  and  British  poetn  di- 
verted the  enttuisiajjttc  and  misceptible  mind  of  the 
young  Lamartine  from  the  jioetical  track  custonuuy 
■an  France  since  the  time  of  Boilean. 

LAMB,  CAROLINE.— The  literary  and  socui 
career  of  this  "nohlclady"  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
pictuTM  of  fashionable  life  in  France  during  the  worst 
periods  of  the  French  vsvolution.  Highly  edncated, 
and  in  some  respects  highly  gifted  in  an  mtellectual 
point  of  view,  she  appears  to  have  materially  dimi- 
aished  the  \'a!ue  of  her  talents,  and  perverted  her  op- 
portunities, by  a  total  disregard  of  worldly  o])inloii. 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  born  in  17S5.  and  htr  cha- 
racter early  developed  itself.  Wild  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  rapid  in  impulsest  generous  ana  kind  of 
heart, — these  were  the  first  trute  of  her  nature,  and 
they  continued  to  the  last.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  i  soj, 
this  latiy  was  married  to  the  Hon.  WiiUam  Lamb, 
and  Lady  Caroline's  litcrar)'  pursuits  were  congenial 
with  those  of  her  husband.  She  was  mistress  of  se- 
veral of  the  Uviog  as  well  as  of  the  deatl  languages ; 
as  a  reader  nhe  was  greatly  admired,  and  her  style  of 
reciting  the  noblest  Greek  odes  was  of  the  most 
graceful  wad  impressive  character.  Tet,  with  aO  this, 
not  the  slightest  pedantry  was  apparent.  Her  i)ower.s 
of  conversation  were  lively  and  brilliant i  anil  her 
compositions,  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose,  were  evi- 
dently the  emanations  of  an  elegant  mind.  She  was 
an  amateur  and  a  patroness  of  the  fine  arts;  indeed, 
Heveral  of  her  pencil  sketches,  executed  even  in  child- 
hood, are  strongly  indicative  of  genius.  On  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb's  entrance  into  the  world  the  singu- 
larity as  well  as  the  grace  of  her  manners,  the  rank 
af  her  own  connexions,  and  the  talent  of  her  hus- 
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band's,  soon  made  her  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
damu  du  eUUtm  of  the  daf.  That  iur  was  remarfc* 

able  for  the  literary  d^ut  of  Lord  Byron.  Much 

has  been  written  and  much  said  respecting  the  inti- 
macy that  subsisted  between  Lady  Caroline  and  that 
remarkable  person  i  but  it  is  not  amidst  goavlp  that 
we  are  to  look  for  truth.  "  The  world,"  says  an  acute 
writer  of  the  present  day,  ''  ia  very  lenient  to  the 
mistresses  of  poets."  It  was  nearly  three  vears  be- 
fore the  intimacy  between  Lord  Byron  and  Ladv  Ca- 
roline was  broken  off.  According  to  Captain  Med- 
win.  Lord  Byron  most  cruelly  and  culpably  trifled 
with  her  feelings.    She  never  entirely  recovered  it. 

"  Glenarvon*^  was  written  immediately  after  this 
rupture,  and  the  chief  character  in  it  was  generally 
understood  at  the  time  to  be  a  portrait  of  Lord  By- 
ron. Some  of  its  scenes  were  undoubtedly  much 
too  highly  coloured.  It  was,  however,  the  first  tes- 
timony that  had  been  given,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  of 
the  dangers  of  a  life  of  fashion  ;  and  a  host  of  able 
writers  have  since  availed  themselves  of  the  hint  thus 
afforded  them. 

Subsequently  appeared  "Graham  Hamilton,"  .i 
book  of  a  very  different  luture.  Its  design  was  sug- 
gested to  Lady  Caroline  by  Ugo  I'oscolo.  "  Write 
a  book,"  s^d  ne,  "  which  will  offend  nobody :  wo- 
men cannot  afibrd  to  shock."  It  is  composed  with 
more  care  and  more  simplicity  than  "  Glenarvon." 
The  leading  object  of  "  Graham  Hamilton"  is  to 
show  that  an  amiable  disposition,  if  unaccompanied 
by  firmness  and  resolution,  is  frequently  proauctive 
of  more  misery  tu  its  owner  and  to  others  than  even 
the  most  daring  vice  or  the  most  decided  depravity. 
It  hae  been  supposed  by  some  tliat,  in  the  course  of 
the  work  Lady  Caroline,  although  perhaps  onoon- 
sciously,  delineate<l  much  of  her  own  character. 
Speaking  of  T^ady  On'ille,  Graham  Hamilton  »ys— 
"  1  never  heard  her  breathe  an  unkind  word  of  an- 
'  r  The  knowledge  that  a  human  being  was  un- 
U,4;i»y  at  unce  erased  from  her  mmd  the  recollection 
either  of  enmity  or  of  error."  Again: — "  Before  I 
finish  the  sad  nistory  upon  which  my  imagination 
lovee  to  dwelt,  of  a  being  as  fair  as  ever  nature 
created — ^let  me  at  least  have  the  melancholy  conso- 
lation of  holdmg  up  to  others  those  great  and  gene- 
rous  qualities  whicn  it  would  be  well  if  they  would 
imitate,  v.  V.i!  t  tliey  avoid  her  wcaknc^«;cs  and  faults. 
Let  ma  tell  liiem  that  neither  loveliness  of  person, 
nor  taste  in  attire,  nor  grace  of  manner,  nor  even  cul- 
tivation of  mind,  can  give  them  that  inexpressible 
charm  which  belonged  to  Ladv  Orville  anove  all 
other><,  and  which  sprang  from  the  heart  of  kindnes)* 
lliat  beul  wulim  her  bosom.  Thence  that  impres- 
sion of  sincere  good-will  which  at  once  she  spread 
around  ;  thence  t!i;it  pteasin^f  address,  which,  easy  in 
itiiclf,  put  all  others  at  their  case ;  thence  that  free- 
dom from  all  mean  and  petty  feelings— that  supe- 
rior!^ to  all  vulgar  contentions.  Here  was  no  soli- 
citude for  preeminence — ^here  was  no  apprehension 
of  being  degraded  by  the  society  of  ntiiers  —here  was* 
no  assumea  contempt — here  was  the  calm  and  un- 
assuming confidence  which  ought  ever  to  be  theeha* 
racteristic  of  rank  and  fashion." 

Lady  Caroline's  third  and  favourite  novel  was 
"Ada  Reis."  Full  of  a  latent  and  jier.-^onal  s^anrc 
very  imperfectly  understood,  it  has  seemed  the  most 
obscure,  and  firoved,  notwithstanding  its  originality, 
thr  least  popular  of  her  works.  Besides  these  three 
tales.  Lady  Carohno  was  the  authoress  of  many  others 
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never  {nibliahed,  and  of  varioni  trifling  pieces  of 
poetry  of  unequal  merit.  For  many  years  Lady  Ca- 
roline Lamb  led  a  life  of  comparative  veduaioo,  prin- 
cipailv  at  Brocket  Hall.  Una  was  interrnpted  by  a 
■ingniar  and  somewhat  romantic  occurrence.  Riding 
tlith  Mr.  Lamb,  she  met,  just  by  tLe  park  gates,  the 
heane  which  was  conveying  the  remains  of  Lord 
Bjvoa  to  Newatead  Abbey.  She  was  taken  home  in- 
■entible :  an  illness  of  great  length  and  seventy  suc- 
ceeded. Some  of  her  medical  attendants  imputed  her 
fits,  certainly  of  great  incoherence  and  long  conti- 
nuaaee^  to  partial  insanitj.  At  tins  auppoeition  she 
was  invariably  nnd  liitterly  indignant.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  it  18  ceriam,  that  from  that  time  her  con- 
duct and  habits  materially  changed,  and  a  separation 
nltiniatel^  took  place  between  her  and  Mr.  Lamb, 
who  continued,  however,  frequently  to  visit,  and  to 
the  day  of  lier  death  to  corresj)ond  with  her.  It  is 
just  to  both  parties  to  add,  that  Lady  Caroline  con- 
•tantlyapokeof  her  husband  in  the  higheetuid  most 
affectionate  terms  of  admiration  and  respect.  The 
next  event  in  her  life  was  its  last.  The  disease — 
dropsy — to  which  she  fell  a  victim,  beginning  to 
nianibat  itaaU^  aha  lamoved  to  town  for  medical  aa- 
aiatanee.  Hiree  or  fear  taontht  before  her  deaA  she 
undci'.VLnt  an  operation,  from  which  she  experienf  e  l 
some  reUef,  but  it  was  onlv  of  a  temporary  nature. 
Atrare  of  her  danger,  she  snowed  neither  impatience 
nor  dismay;  and  the  philosophy  which,  thonp;}]  nnnn 
knew  better  in  theory,  hid  proved  &o  inefleciual  ui 
ItfiB,  seemed  at  last  to  effect  its  triumph  in  death.  She 
expired  without  pain  and  without  a  struggle,  on  the 
avening  of  Friday,  the  S6th  of  January,  1838. 

Lady  LambV  lit  rary  works  can  convey  no  idea  of 
the  particular  order  of  her  conversational  taleat», 
tfioagh  they  can  of  their  general  extent;  for  her 
writings  are  all  morp  or  lesM  wild  and  enthusiastic, 
and  breathing  of  melancholy  and  romance :  but  her 
ordinary  conversation  was  playful  and  animated, 

{»regttant  with  humour  and  vivacitT,  and  remarkable 
or  the  common  sense  of  Ae  ofriiuons  it  eocpressed.  I 
Lady  Caroline  was  indeed  one  of  those  persons  who 
can  be  much  wiser  for  others  than  for  themselves ; 
and  she  who  disdained  all  worldly  adMcc  wa.«4  the 
most  judicious  of  worldly  advisers.  The  friend  of 
Byron,  Wellington,  and  DeStiiel — intimately  known 
at  the  various  periods  of  her  life  to  the  most  ilhis- 
trioos  names  m  France,  Italy,  and  Eoghnd— her 
anecdotes  oocdd  not  Iwl  to  be  as  Inierastingas  them- 
ferences  she  drew  from  them  were  sagacious  and 
acute.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  favourite  antithesis  in  the 
cant  morality  of  the  day  to  opnose  the  value  of  a  good 
heart  to  that  of  a  calculating  ncad.  Never  was  there 
a  being  with  a  better  heart  than  the  one  whose  cha- 
racter we  have  just  sketched  :  from  what  sini^le  mis- 
fortune or  what  single  error  did  it  ever  preserve  its 
possessor?  The  would  does  not  want  good  besrts, 
nut  reisfulaled  minds;  not  uncertain  impulses,  but 
virtuous  principles.  Rightly  cultivate  the  bead,  and 
the  heart  will  takeeaieoT  itself;  for  knowtodgo  lathe 
parent  of  good,  not  good  of  knowledge. 

LAMB,  CHARLES,  a  distinguished  prose  writer 
and  critic,  who  was  born  in  1774.  There  are  but 
few  materials  illustrative  of  the  early  life  of  this  amia- 
ble man,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Blue-coat  school  in  1782,  being  then  about  eight  years 
of  age,  and  remained  there  till  l7Stf.   He  has  left 
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us  his  "  Recollections  "  of  this  place,  in  two  charming 
papers.  These  are  evidently  works  of  love,  yet,  be- 
ing written  with  einceritv  as  well  as  r^ard*  they 
commmueata  to  the  reader  a  veneration  fi»r  die  an* 
cient  school. 

It  was  not  long  after  he  quitted  Christ's  Hospital, 
we  believe,  that  ne  obtained  the  situation  of  derit 
in  the  India  House.  Here  he  remained  for  mmf 
years,  rising  gradually  from  a  small  eaUory  to  a  com- 
fortable  yearly  stincnd,  until  in  1805,  or  thereabouts, 
he  was  pensionea  oS"  liberally  (with  "  two-thirds  of 
my  acenstomed  salsry,"  he  says)  by  the  directors. 
The  paper  in  ^vhirli  he  has  made  frrnteful  mention  of 
this,  and  in  which  he  bids  farewell  to  the  "stately 
house  of  merchants,**  and  to  the  partnen  of  bis  toils, 
should  be  hunffop  in  the  India  House,  to  remind  die 
merchants  of  one  of  their  generous  deeds ;  and  to 
tell  the  young  and  repining  clerk,  that  a  man  of  rare 
genius  once  toiled  (as  he  may  do)  so  many  years 
within  those  tndla.  Diving  this  period  he  dwelt  in 
various  places  ;  sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in 
the  suburbs.  He  had,  amongst  other  residences, 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  lodgings  in  Russell  Street, 
Covent  Garden — a  house  at  luingfcon,  on  the  border 
of  the  New  River— lodgings  at  Dslaton  or  Shackle- 
veil.— at  Enfield  chase — and  finally,  at  BdmontMlt 
where  he  died,  December  27th,  1 3M. 

A  few  Itnee  will  suffice  to  enumerate  die  principal 
rii'.Vilisheri  work"  of  this  distinguished  author,  hut  a 
udUuu  ul  his  varied  powers  may  be  best  acquired  by 
a  few  extracts  from  his  most  striking  productions. 
In  1 808  appeared  "  Spedmens  of  the  I^Ush  Poets  i** 
in  1818,  his  "Works*' generally;  in  1823, "EKaj* 
in  1S33,  "Tlie  Essays  of  Elia;"  after  which  we  need 
oolv  enumerate  "  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses,"  and 
"Tales  from  Shakspeare." 

We  may  first  take  this  amiable  man  in  the  hnlf 
serious,  half-comic  mood  he  delighted  to  wnu  m. 
He  says  "  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young  man 
till  mtty,  never  feels  practically  that  he  is  mortal 
He  knows  it,  indeed;  and.  if  need  were, he  eoidd 
preach  a  homily  on  the  fragility  T  life ;  but  he  brings 
it  not  home  to  himself,  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June 
we  can  appropriate  to  OUT  hnagination  the  freezing 
days  of  December  But  now  "hall  !  confess  a  truth? 
I  feel  these  audits  but  too  powerfully.  1  begin  to 
count  the  prol>abiUtie8  of  my  duration,  and  to  grudge 
at  the  expenditure  of  moments  and  shortest  periods^ 
I9ce  mtsers*  fiurdiings.  In  proportion  as  tiKe  yean 
both  lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more  count  upon  thdr 
periods,  and  would  fain  lay  my  inetfectual  fingw 
upon  Aa  qtoka  of  the  great  wheel.  I  am  not  coi»< 
tent  to  pass  away  '  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.'  Those 
metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpalata- 
ble draught  of  mortality.  I  care  not  to  li  carried 
with  the  tide  that  emoothly  bears  human  life  to  eter- 
nity, and  reloet  at  the  inevitable  eonrae  of  deetiny. 
I  a  n  in  lov  e  with  this  green  earth — the  face  of  town 
and  couiiir) — the  unspeakable  rural  sohtudes,  and 
the  sweet  security  of  streets.  I  would  set  up  my  tn> 
bemaclc  here.  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at  the  »ff» 
to  which  I  am  arrived — I,  and  my  friends,  to  be  no 
younger,  nn  richer,  no  handsomer.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  weaned  by  age,  or  drop  like  mellow  fruit,  as 
'  they  say,  into  the  grave.  Any  alteration  on  this 
earth  of  mine,  jn  triLi  nr  in  Iodising,  puzzles  and  dis- 
composes roe.   My  household  gods  plant  a  terrible 
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pot  rooted  up  without  blood 


•hom.  A  new 


fixed  foot,  and  arc 
They  do  not  willingly  seek  U 
■tale  of  beiaff  ataggvi  me. 
"  Sun  and  Aj,  mud  bretn,  nd  solilarT  Hftlke, 

an!  'Ill  iiimer  holidays,  nnti  the  j^reenness  of  the  field<!, 
and  the  deltckHM  juices  of  meat«  and  fUhes,  and  so- 
ciety, and  tha  chaarfid  glass,  and  candla-fipht  and 

fire-side  conversations,  and  innocent  vanities,  and 
ieslu,  and  irony  itself — do  these  things  go  out  with 
life?" 

Aa  an  apiatolarywriter  on  common  afiaira  Lamb  was 
unequanol  Wafnaytakaaaaapedmenalattartobta 

friend  Hazlitt  written  in  1S06: — "DcarH.— I  am  sur- 
prised at  no  letter  from  you.  Thia  ilav  week  to  wit, 
Saturday,  Sdl  of  March,  1806,  I  book'd  off  by  the 
Wem  coach,  Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  directed  to  yoa  at 
the  Rev  Mr.  Hazlitt's,  Wem,  Shrops.,  a  parcel  con- 
taining,  besides  a  book,  &c.,  a  rare  print,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  Titian ;  begging  the  said  Mr.  U.  to  ac- 
knowledga  the  Teeeipt  tteraoT  t  wludi  b«  not  banng 
done.  I  conclude  the  said  ^  -rrrl  to  be  lying  at  the 
inn,  and  may  be  lost ;  for  which  reason,  leat  you 
may  be  a  Wales-hunting  at  this  instant,  I  have  au- 
thorised any  of  your  family,  whosoever  first  gets  this 
to  open  it ;  that  so  precious  a  thing  may  not  moulder 
away  for  want  of  looking  after. 

"  What  do  you  in  Shropshire,  when  so  many  fine 

fiElaraa  are  a-going  a-going  every  day  in  London  I 
miday  I  visited  the  Marquis  Lansdown's  in  Berke- 
Jay  Square — catalogue  29.  6d. ;  Leonardos  in  plenty. 
Soma  other  (Li)  '.his  week  I  go  to  see  Sir  William 
Young's,  in  Stafford  Hace Hulse's  of  Blackheath 
are  also  to  be  sold  this  month  ;  and  in  May,  the  first 
private  rollection  in  Europe,  Wclbt  rt'  Ellia  Agar's. 
And  there  are  you,  pervertingnattire  in  lying  bmd> 
acapn,  filched  nmn  old  maty  TMana,  ancn  aa  I  can 
scrape  up  here  to  sem^  you,  with  an  additament  from 
Shropshire  nature  tiiro^vn  in,  to  make  the  whole 
look  unnatural.  I  am  afraid  of  your  mouth  water- 
ing when  I  tell  you  that  Manning  and  I  got  into  An- 
gerstein's  on  Wednesday.  Mondieu! — such  Claudes; 
four  Claudes,  bought  for  more  than  lo.CKio/. — Those 
who  talk  of  Wilson  being  eotial  to  Claude,  are  either 
mainly  ignorant  or  atopid.  Onaoftheaairaaparftedy 
miraculous.  What  colours  short  of  bon4  fide  sun- 
beams it  could  be  painted  in  I  am  not  earthly  colour- 
man  enough  to  say.  But  I  did  nol  dnnk  it  had  been 
in  the  possibility  of  things.  Then  a  music-piece  by 
Titian,  a  thousand  pound  picture — five  figures  stand 
ing  behind  a  sixth  playinj^ — none  of  the  heads,  as  M. 
omerved,  indicating  great  men,  or  affecting  it ;  but 
ao  aweetly  disposed;  dl  laaiung  separate  ways ;  so 
easy,  like  a  flock  of  some  divine  shepherd;  the  co- 
louring, like  the  economy  of  the  picture,  so  sweet 
and  harmonious — as  good  as  Shakapean^a  *Tardfth 
Night,'  almost,  that  is.  It  will  give  you  a  love  of 
order,  and  cure  you  of  restless  fidgety  passions  for  a 
wet  'v  ifl  r.    More  musical  than  the  music,  it  would, 

but  cannot,  yet  in  a  manner  does  show  1  have  no 

room  for  Ibe  ntt  Let  me  aay — Anganrtein  aitain  a 
rooro.his  study,  (only  that  and  the  library  are  shown), 
when  he  writes  a  common  letter  as  I  am  doing,  sur- 
rounded with  twenty  pictures  worth  60,000/. !  What 
a  luxury !  Apicioa  and  Haliogabalua,  bide  your  di- 
niniahed  heada. 

"Ytnm,  mj  dur  painter, 

"C.  Lamb." 
Mr.  ljunb  inrota  many  biograpbical  aketeliei^  and 
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'  there  is  a  vein  of  elegant  irony  generally  perceptible, 
which  w  iil  i  frequently  be  painful  were  they  not 
pervaded  throughout  by  the  most  kind  hearted  feel- 
ings. Speaking  of  BUuton  he  Bays,  **My  acquaint- 
!  ance  with  the  jileasant  creature,  whose  ]oni  we  all  de- 
plore, wa^  but  slight.  The  anecdotes  which  1  have 
to  tell  of  him  aie  trivial,  save  inasmuch  as  they  majr 
elucidate  character.  To  descant  upon  his  merits  aa 
a  comedian  would  be  superfluous.  With  his  blended 
private  and  professional  habits  alone  1  have  to  do ; 
that  harmonious  fusion  of  the  manners  of  the  player 
into  thoee  of  erery-dav  life,  adueh  brought  the  atag* 
boards  into  streets  and  dining-uarlours,  and  kept  up 
the  plav  when  the  play  vras  eoaed.  '  I  like  Wrench,' 
a  friend  was  savinf  to  him  one  day,  '  becanae  he  ia 
the  same  natural,  easy  creature  on  the  stage,  tliat  he 
is  off.'  '  My  case  exactly,'  retorted  EUiston — with  a 
charming  forgetfidncss  that  the  converse  of  a  propo* 
sition  doea  not  always  lead  to  the  same  conduaion~- 
'  I  am  the  nme  peraon  off  the  ataga  that  I  am  on.' 
The  inference  at  fir.^t  sight  seems  identical ;  but  ex- 
amine  it  a  httle,  and  it  confesses  only  that  the  one 
performer  was  never,  and  the  other  always  '  acting.' 

"  And  in  truth  this  was  the  charm  of  EUiston's 
pri\'ate  deportment  You  had  a  spirited  performance 

always  goint;  nn  l;r  for*-  yo>;r  ryes,  with  nothing  tO 

{>ay.  As,  where  a  monarch  takes  up  bis  casual  abode 
or  a  nig^t,  the  poorest  hovd  vhwh  he  hoaoora  by 

bis  sleepinf^  in  it  becomes  ipso  facto  for  that  time  a 
palace ;  so,  wherever  Eiliston  walked,  sat,  or  stood 
still,  there  was  the  theatre.  He  carried  about  with 
him  his  pit,  box,  and  galleries,  and  set  up  his  porta- 
ble playhouse  at  comers  of  streets  and  in  the  mar- 
ket-places. Upon  flintiest  pavements  he  trod  the 
boards  sUll ;  and  if  his  theme  chanced  to  be  pasaion- 
•te,  the  green  baiie  carpet  of  tragedy  spontanemialr 
rose  beneath  his  feet.  Now  this  wa-;  htrirty,  and 
showed  a  love  fur  his  art.  So  Apellcs  always  painted 
— in  thought.  So  6.  D.  alwaya  poetises.  I  bate  a 
lukewarm  aitiat.  1  have  known  actors — and  some  of 
them  of  Elfiaton's  own  stamp — who  shall  have  agree- 
ably  been  amusing  you  in  the  part  of  a  rake  or  a  cox- 
comb, through  the  two  or  three  boora  of  their  dra- 
matic existence  t  hot  no  aooner  doea  Ae  cvrtain  £dl 
nith  its  leaden  clatter,  but  a  spirit  of  lead  seems  to 
seise  on  all  their  faculties.  They  emerge  sour,  mo- 
rose oersons.  intoleraUa  to  fumliaa*  aervants,  &c. 
Anotner  shall  have  been  expanding  your  heart  with 
geuerous  deeds  and  sentiments,  till  it  even  beats  with 
yearnings  of  univers.il  sympathy;  you  absolutely 
long  to  go  home  and  do  some  good  action,  llie  pla) 
seema  tediona  tiU  you  can  get  fairly  out  (rf  the  honse^ 
and  realise  your  laudable  intentions.  At  length  the 
final  bell  rings,  and  this  cordial  representative  of  all 
that  is  amiaUe  in  human  breasts  steps  forth — a  miser. 
Eiliston  was  more  of  a  piT*-.  Did  htplay  Ranger? 
and  did  Ranger  till  ttf  general  bosom  of  the  town 
with  satisfiaction  ?  u  liy  should  he  not  be  Ranger, 
and  diffuse  the  same  cordial  satisfaction  among  bis 
private  cirdea  ?  widi  his  temperament,  his  animal 
spirits,  his  good  nature,  his  foUie.s  perchance,  could 
he  do  better  than  identify  himself  with  his  imperson- 
ation ?  Are  we  to  like  a  pleaaant  rake,  or  coxcomb 
on  the  atage,  and  give  oursdvee  ahu  of  avernon  for 
the  identiou  eharaeter  prnented  to  us  in  actual  life } 
or  what  would  the  performer  have  gained  by  divest- 
ing himself  of  the  impersonation?  Could  the  man 
Eiliston  have  been  essentially  dilfotentfrom  his  part; 
eveo'if  ho  had  troided  to  reflect  to  in  atodknuly.  in 
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priN-atc  circlei.  the  airy  briakness,  fonrardness, 
and  'gcnpe-gnire  irickeriea  of  his  ])rototy|)e  ?" 

One  more  extract  highly  illustrative  of  Mr.  Lamb's 
literary  punuita  mart  dote  ttur  »pecimeD8  of  bis 
bingularly  varied  styles  of  writinf^:— "  From  the  of- 
fice ot  the  *  Morning  Post,'  by  change  of  property  in 
the  paper,  we  were  transferred  (morCifying  excnange !) 
to  the  ufHce  of  the  'Albion'  newspaper,  late  Rackstraw's 
Museum,  in  Fleet  Street.  What  a  transition — from 
a  lian{l*oiiic  apartment,  from  rose-wooJ  desks,  and 
silver  mk-stands,  to  an  office — no  office,  but  a  den 
nthor,  but  just  redeemed  from  the  occupatioD  of 
dead  monsters,  of  which  it  seemed  still  redolent — 
from  the  centre  of  loyalty  and  fashion  to  a  focus  of 
Viiljieritjr  and  seditifliii!  Here  in  murky  closet,  inade- 
qtiBto  from  its  atjuare  contents  to  the  receipt  of  the 
two  bodies  of  editor  and  humble  paragrapnumakcr, 
together  at  one  time,  sate,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
new  editorial  functions  (the  '  Bigod '  of  Elia),  the 
vedoabted  John  Fenwick.  Of  him,  under  favour  of 
the  public,  some  thin<?s  may  be  told  hereafter^ — F  , 
without  a  guinea  in  hid  uocket,  and  having  left  nui 
IMIIJ  in  the  pockets  of  his  friends  whom  ne  might 
command,  had  purebased  (on  tick  doubtleu)  the 
whole  and  sole  eoitonhip.  proprietorship,  with  dl  the 
rights  and  titles  iMich  as  they  were  worth),  of  the'AU 
bion,'  from  um  Lovell ;  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
save  that  he  had  stood  in  tlie  pillory  for  a  libel  on 
the  prince  of  Wales.  With  this  hopeless  concern, 
for  it  had  been  sinking  ever  siince  lin  commencement, 
and  could  now  reckon  upon  not  more  than  a  hundred 
aubseribers^  F.  reeolutely  determined  upon  puUiog 
down  tbegotremment  in  the  firet  initance,  and  roak> 
ing  both  our  fortunes  hy  way  of  corollary.  For 
aeven  weeks  and  more  did  this  sDTatuated  demo- 
crat go  about  borrowing  seven  shilling  piecea,  and 
lesser  coin,  to  meet  tho  daily  demand"?  ot  the  Ptamp 
office,  which  allowed  no  credit  to  publications  of  that 
siilc  in  irolitics.  An  outcast  l  i  mi  politer  bread,  we 
attachea  oiu:  amall  talents  to  the  forlorn  fortanea  of 
onr  friend.  Oar  occupation  now waa  to  writetreaaon." 

"  Recollections  of  feelings — which  were  aU  that 
now  remained  from  our  first  boyish  heats  kindled  by 
the  French  rerohitioii*  when*  If  wa  were  mided.  we 
erred  in  the  company  of  some,  who  are  accounted 
very  (rood  men  now — rather  than  any  tendency  at 
this  time  to  repuhlican  doctrines,  assisted  us  in  as- 
suming a  style  of  writing,  while  the  {wper  lasted* 
consonant  in  no  very  under  tone  to  the  right  earnest 
fanaticism  of  F.  Our  cue  was  now  to  insinuate,  ra- 
ther than  recommend,  possible  ahdicattuns.  Bluckis, 
axea,  Whitehall  tribonals,  were  covered  with  the 
flowers  of  so  cunning  a  periphrasis,  as  Mr.  Bayes 
says,  never  naming  the  thmg  directly — that  the  keen 
eye  of  an  attorney-general  was  insullicient  to  detect 
toe  lurking  snake  among  them.  There  were  times, 
indwd,  when  we  sighed  for  onr  mon  gentleman-like 
occupation  tmder  Stuart.  But  with  change  nf  mas- 
ters it  is  ever  change  of  service.  Already  one  para- 
graph, and  another,  as  we  learned  afterwards  from  a 
gentleman  at  the  treasury,  had  begun  to  be  marked 
■t  that  office,  with  a  view  of  its  being  submitted  at 
least  to  the  attention  of  tl  -  pr  jpn  1  iw  offieerB—when 
an  unlucky,  or  rather  lucky,  epigram  from  our  pen, 
timed  at  Sir  X  •  -a  M— — h,  who  waa  on  the  ava  of 
deporting  for  India  to  reap  the  fmitsof  his  apostacy, 
as  F.  pronounced  it  (it  is  hardly  worth  particularis- 
ing), happening  to  uilcnd  the  nice  smse  iif  lord,  or, 
as  he  then  delighted  to  he  called,  Citiaea  Stanhope, 
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deprived  F.  at  once  of  the  last  hopes  of  a  guinea  from 
the  last  patron  that  had  stuck  by  us;  and,  breaking 
up  our  establishment,  left  us  to  the  safe,  but  some> 
wnat  mortifying,  neglect  of  the  crown  lawyers." 

LAMBALLE,  MARIE  TnERF:SE  LOUISE 
PRINCE8SE  DE.— This  unfortunate  French  lady 
was  bom  at  Turin  in  1749,  and  waa  married  to  thia 
duke  of  Bourbon  Pentbiemi,  whom,  however,  she 
soon  lost  by  death.  After  Uiia  event  she  entered 
the  service  of  the  queen  of  France,  who  was  strongly 
attached  to  her.  When  the  revolution  of  France 
iMoke  out  the  princese  Lamballe  came  to  England, 
but  subsequently  rrturned  to  her  rnynl  roistreti*, 
with  whom  she  remained  till  September  I79i,  when 
she  was  murdered  bydie  popniaca  widt  ciremiiatanoea 
of  great  cruelty. 

LAMBARDE,  WILLIAM.— This  learned  Eng- 
lish lawyer  was  born  in  London  in  1336,  and  was 
early  in  life  called  to  the  bar.  He  rose  to  the  rank 
of  record  keeper  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  died  in 
1 601 .  His  princitml  works  are,  "  A  Perambulation  of 
the  County  of  Kent,"  a  treatise  on  "The  Ancient 
Law  of  England,"  and  anoUier  on  "The  Duties  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace."  After  iua  death  appealed 
hie  **  Topographical  and  Historical  Dictionary." 

LAMIiERT,  ANNA  THERESA  DK  MAHGUE- 
NAT  DE  COURCELLES,  MARCHIONESS  OF, 
an  elegant  moral  writer,  who  was  the  only  daughter 
of  Stephen  Marpfuenat  lord  of  Courcelles.  In  }f'<f¥y 
she  married  Henry  de  Lambert,  who  at  his  death  wa* 
lieutenant-general  of  the  army ;  and  she  afierwarde 
remained  a  widow  with  a  aoa  and  a  daughter,  whom 
ahe  educated  with  great  care.  Her  house  was  a  cen» 
trc  to  which  persons  (  f  distinguished  abilities  re^ju- 
larly  resortea.  She  died  at  Paris  in  ll^i-  Uer 
woncB,  which  are  written  with  much  taste,  judgment, 
and  delicacy,  were  printed  in  two  volumes.  'Hie  ad- 
vice of  a  mother  to  her  son  and  daughter  is  parti- 
cularly esteemed. 

LaSIBERT.  JOHN,  a  diatiiiguished  pailianeiK 
tary  general  in  the  civil  wan  of  Chulea  the  FIfit. 

He  was  descended  from  a  good  family,  and  for  some 
time  studied  the  kw  in  one  of  the  ions  of  cotirt,  but 
on  the  broddag  out  of  the  rebellion  h«  wank  mto 
the  parliamentary  amjt  wlwro  ho  aoOQ  HOaa  tO  th» 

rank  of  colonel. 

When  Cromwell  appeared  inclined  to  assume  the 
title  of  king,  Lambert  opposed  the  measure*  and  eveo 
refiiaed  to  take  the  oatn  required  by  the  aaacoih^ 

and  cotmeil  td  hf  fiithfid  to  the  government;  on 
which  Cromwell  deprived  him  of  his  conunission, 
but  granted  him  a  pension  of  -2000f.  a-year.  Lam- 
bert immediately  retired  to  Wimbledon  Mouse,  where 
he  collected  the  finest  tnlip.s  and  gillyflowers  in 
the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  acted 
m  etiectually  with  Fleetwood*  Desborougb*  Vane, 
Berry,  and  ottiere,  that  the  new  protector  waa  obliged 

to  purrender  liis  rmthorit',  :  rir.  i  tlie  member'i  of  the 
long  parbaiii  nt.  wiio  had  continued  siUing  till  the 
20th  of  April,  1053,  when  OUver  dismissed  theoH 
were  restored  to  their  seats,  and  Lambert  vrta  imme- 
diately appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  and  another  of  foot, 
for  this  service  the  parliafflent  presented  him  lOOOf.* 
whidi  he  distritratM  among  hta  officara.  On  this 
being  known  to  the  parliament,  they  concluded  that 
he  intended  to  secure  a  party  in  the  army,  ihey 
therefore  courteously  invited  btm  to  London,  hill 
raaolved  aa  aoon  aa  ha  should  arrtva  to  aaenra 
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from  doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  apprehensive 
of  lliis,  delayed  his  return,  and  cvon  refused  to  re- 
sign his  commissioa  when  it  was  demanded  of  him 
andofMglitoflheodMrleadingofficers;  an<l, march- 
ing up  to  London  with  his  army,  dislodged  tlie  par- 
liament by  force  in  October  165(J.  lie  vvat>  then  ap- 
pcinled,  bj  a  council  of  the  officers,  major  genenl  of 
Ab  •rmr,  and  one  of  the  new  eotincil  for  the  manage- 
ment 01  public  aifairs,  and  sent  to  command  the 
forces  in  the  north.  But  General  Monk  marching 
from  Scotland  into  Bnglaod  to  support  the  parlia- 
nent,  against  which  Lerobert  had  acted  with  eueb 
violence,  the  latter,  being  deserted  by  his  army,  wns 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  parliament,  and  hy  their  or- 
der was  committed  prisoner  to  the  tower ;  whence 
eseapinif  he  mon  apprnted  in  anna  with  four  troops 
under  bw  command,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Colonel  Ingoldsby.  At  the  restoration  he 
was  particularly  excepted  out  of  the  act  of  indemnity. 
Being  brought  to  trial  on  the  4th  of  June,  1662, 
for  levpng  war  against  the  kirur  il.is  genei-nl  wn^  by 
his  majesty's  favour  reprieved  it  tiie  bar,  and  con- 
fined during  his  life  in  th<  i  I  md  of  Guernsey. 

iAMB£RT«  JOHN  UEiNHY,  an  eminent  ma- 
Aematiebntoo  astronomer,  who  was  bom  at  Mubl- 
hausen  in  the  Sundgau,  a  town  then  in  alliance  with 
the  Swiss  cantons,  Augut^t  29,  1728.  His  father  was 
a  tailor  in  humble  circumstanren,  who  intendcfl  bim 
for  his  own  bufiiness;  hut,  hfing  sent  to  a  jmhlir 
school,  he  m  far  distinguiKhed  hiamelf  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of 
•tuonog  theology,  which,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cesind,  and  be  was  obliged  to  follow  bis  father's 
employment.  In  this  nilnation  he  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  the  night  in  study,  and,  obtaining  an  old 
mathematical  treatise,  diMCOvered  so  much  ardour 
and  ingenuity  ihnt  several  learned  men  were  in- 
duced to  instruct  hira  gratis.  He  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  Oriental 
languages,  in  his  native  place.  He  afterwards  became 
clenc  to  some  iron  worita,  and  amannensie  to  M. 
Isclin  of  Basle,  who  conducted  a  newspaper,  and 
became  his  sincere  and  constant  friend.  In  1748  this 

Sentleman  recommended  him  to  Baron  Sofia^  presi- 
cnt  of  the  Sn  iss  convention,  to  become  tutor  to  his 
children  ;  and,  aided  l>y  tlie  excellent  library  of  his 
new  patron,  and  the  scientific  intercourse  which  he 
met  with  in  his  circle,  be  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his 
MQuirements  in  an  eztntordinary  degree.  After 
livnig  eight  years  :it  Tniro,  during  which  period  his 
talents  as  a  philosopher  and  mechanician  were  ren- 
dered manifest  by  various  scientific  compositions  and 
inventions,  he  repaired  in  1756,  with  his  pupil8,  to 
GSttingen,  and  soon  after  published  his  first  separate 
work,  entitled  "  De  la  Route  do  la  Lumiere  par  les 
Aire."  In  i7&8  be  ^sited  Paris  with  his  charge,  and 
heeame  acquainted  with  IVAJembert  and  Meener. 
In  1759  he  went  to  Augsburg,  where  he  published 
his  celebrated  work  on  Perspective,  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  his  "  Photometry,"  by  which 
he  added  a  new  branch  to  the  science  of  mixed  ma- 
ttematics.   In  the  three  or  four  following  years  he 
published  "Letters  on  the  Construction  of  tiie  Uni- 
verse    a  treatise  on"  'llie  Principal  Qualities  of  tlie 
Orhits  of  the  C!omets."   Shortly  after  which  he  vi- 
sited Berlin,  and  was  introduced  to  Frederic  the 
Great,  who  admitted  him  a  regular  member  of  the 
academy  of  that  capital,  an  api>ointment  which  en- 
ebled  bim  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  hie  favourite 
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studies.  He  enriched  the  Transactions  of  various 
societies  uitli  his  ])apfr'«  and  treatises,  all  of  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  eminent  and  original  genius.  His 
death  tooic  place  in  September,  1777.  in  hie  fortf- 
ninth  year,  owing  to  a  decline,  produced  by  over- 
apphcation.  Lambert  forms  one  of  the  moat  con- 
epicnons  enmplea  on  raeord  of  the  master/  which 
great  genius  and  energy  will  aometiraea  exert  over 
untoward  circumstances. 

LAMBRINI,  DF.NNIS.  an  eminent  classical  com- 
mentator, who  was  born  at  Montreuil-siur-Mer  in  Pi- 
cardy,  and  acqtiired  gr«it  slrill  in  polite  literature. 
He  lived  for  a  considerable  period  at  Home,  and  00 
his  return  to  I'aris  was  made  royal  professor  of  the 
Greek  language.  He  died,  in  of  f^rief  at  the 
death  of  his  friend  Ramus,  who  was  murdered  at  the 
massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  Ptautus,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and 
Horace,  besides  other  works. 

LAMBTON.  WILLIAM  — Tins  eminent  mathe. 
matician  was  snperintpnrlfnt  of  the  grnnd  lri};ono- 
metrical  survey  in  India.  Tlie  "Annals  of  tiio 
Royal  and  Asiatic  Society"  hear  ample  testimony  to 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  laboace  of  Colonel 
Ijunhum,  in  bis  measnrement  of  an  are  of  the 

ihan  in  that  country,  extending  from  Cape  ("omurin, 
in  lat.  8°  23'  ]()"  to  a  new  base  line,  measured  in 
lat.  21°  6'  near  the  village  of  Takoorkcra,  16  miles 
S.K.  from  the  city  of  Kllichpore,  a  distance  exceed- 
ing that  measured  by  the  English  and  French  ueo- 
metera,  between  the  parallels  of  Greenwich  and  Tor. 
mentara  in  the  tslana  of  Minorca, 

It  was  the  intention  of  Colonel  Lambton  to  ex- 
tend tlie  arc  to  Agra,  in  whlcli  case  tlie  nieiidian  line 
would  have  paisised  at  short  distances  from  iihopaul, 
Serange,  Nurwur,  Gualior  and  Dbolpore.  At  his 
advanced  agr,  he  despaired  of  health  and  ^^tri  n:;th 
remaining  tor  further  oertion;  otherwise  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  would  have  been  a  grand  object 
of  his  ambition  to  have  prolonged  it  through  the 
Dooah,  and  aeroae  the  Himalays,  to  the  thirty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude.  !f  this  vast  undertaking  had 
been  achieved,  and  that  it  may  yet  be  completed  is 
not  iroproliable,  Britiah  India  will  have  to'boaat  of  a 
mnch  larp:er  unbroken  meridian  line  than  has  been 
before  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Though  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian was  the  principal  object  of  the  labours  of  Co- 
lonel Lambton,  he  extended  his  operations  to  the 

east  and  west,  nn  l  the  set  of  triangles  covers  great 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  deliniog  with  the  ut- 
most i^recision  the  situation  of  a  very  great  number 
of  {>rincipal  places  in  latitude,  longitude,  and  eleva- 
ti<m  ;  and  art'ording  a  sure  basis  for  an  amended  gco- 
grajihical  map,  which  is  now  under  preparation. 
The  triaogulatioD  also  connects  the  Coronumdcl  and 
MahdMT  eoaato  in  nnmeroue  important  points,  thna 
(supplying  the  beat  means  of  trulv  laying  dou  n  the 
i^hape  of  those  coasis,  and  rendering  an  essential 
service  to  navigation. 

It  was  the  colonel's  intention  himself  to  carry  the 
meridian  Une  as  far  north  as  Agra,  and  he  detached 
his  first  assistant.  Captain  Everest,  of  the  Bengal  ar- 
tillerv,  to  extend  a  series  of  triangles  westward  to 
Boraniy,  and  when  that  aervioe  should  be  completed 
ea.stward,  to  Point  Palmyras,  and  probably  Fort  Wil- 
hani,  by  which  extensive  and  arduous  operaliua  the 
three  presidencies  of  Indift  would  ha  Gonnected,  and 
aeveru  obvioue  advantages  gained  to  geography  and 
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nnlift  and  medical  charlatan.  w)io  wa«  bom  at  St. 
Mah>  in  17^9,  and  tttudicd  luedicine  in  Holland 
under  Boerbaave.  He  then  went  to  Parin,  uh«-rc 
the  dakc  dc  Grammont,  colonel  of  the  guard,  ap> 
nointfld  him  phvsician  to  his  regiment.  He  followed 
\m  patron  to  the  sic^p  of  Freyburji,  and  was  here 
taken  dan^^erously  ill.  lie  hdifved  that  tht-  spiritual 
power,  which  is  called  the  noiil.  peri>hfs  with  ilie 
Dody,  and  wrote  "  A  Hiatoire  Naturelle  de  I'Ame." 
This  work,  which  evcrj-where  breathes  the  grossest 
materialism  and  scepticism,  procured  liim  many  ene- 
miea,  and  waa  burned  bjr  the  executioner  at  the 
command  of  parfianent.  On  the  death  of  hia  patron 
he  lost  his  plare.  Hp  now  turned  his  arms  against 
hia  Parisian  coilcaguea,  and  wrote,  under  the  aig- 
Siature  Aletheius  Demetrius,  his  satire  of  "  P^n^ope 
ou  Macliiavel  en  Medicine,"  on  account  of  which  tie 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Leydcn.  Here  he  published 
liis  "  L'Homine  Machine."  The  j  IrlKsophy  of  the 
author  consists  in  constant  assumpiiona  of  what  he 
it  attemjitiiig  to  provo,  imperfect  commriaons  or 
nnnl(i;rit'8  inxtead  of  proof);,  some  just  onservations 
frum  \\'hich  general  conclusions  are  UlogicaUy  drawn, 
and  assertions  instead  of  doubta.  Being  persecuted 
in  Holland,  where  his  book  waa  condemned  to  1ib» 
flames,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  died.  His  writ- 
ings-, liesides  the  ahove-mentioned,  arc  "  L'Homme 
l*Unle."  "  L'Art  de  Jouir/'  "  Le  Discours  sur  le 
Bonbcar.**  and  otbera.  In  the  latter  work  Lamettrie 
is,  according  to  Diderot,  an  authorv  ithrsut  judgment, 
one  who  confoundii  the  ills^  of  the  wise  and  good  with 
the  torment  of  the  w  icked,  and  tiM  afigbt  effila  of 
knowledge  with  the  deatructtve  conaeqaeneo  of  igno- 
rance—who betrays  hit  frirolitf  in  what  ha  says, 
and  the  comintion  of  his  heart  in  what  he  dares  not 
speak  out — who  in  one  place  asserts  that  man  is  evil 
by  nature,  and  elsewhere  derirea  man's  duties  and 
bin  happiness  from  the  nature  of  his  being — who 
teems  to  labour  to  console  the  criiutnal  in  his  crimeti, 
the  vidoua  in  hia  nces — and  whose  gross  sophisms, 
dangeroutf  on  account  of  the  jeata  wherewith  he  aea- 
aona  them,  betray  a  man  ignorant  of  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  moral  philosofihy.  On  his  death-bed 
Laniettric  manifested  strong  marks  of  peiiitence. 

LAM  I,  BERNARD,  a  learned  ecclesiastic  who 
u  r-  ^inrn  at  Mons  in  !'"!''.  and  studied  there  umlcr 
the  hdhers  of  the  oratory ;  with  whose  mode  of  living 
he  was  so  pleased  that  be  went  to  Parts  in  1658, 
and  entered  into  tfae  inttttutton.  He  entered  tiie 
prictthood  in  1667,  and  tanght  phitoaophy  at  Saumur 
and  Angit  rs,  u  hich  latter  place  he  m  as  obliged  to 
uuit  by  an  order  procured  from  court  for  adopting 
tne  new  philosophy  instead  of  that  of  Aristotle.  In 
1676  he  went  to  Grenoble,  where  Cardinal  Camus 
waa  then  bishop,  who  retained  him  near  hi»  person, 
and  derived  considerable  serriceR  from  him  in  the 
government  of  hia  daoccae.  After  continuing  many 
yaaia  dkera,  h«  went  to  reride  at  Roaea,  admni  b» 
died  in  1715.  He  wrote  a  number  of  aeiaiitiic 
Work  9,  henides  several  on  theology. 

LAMIA,  the  name  of  an  Antaian  female,  cele- 
brated for  the  charms  of  her  person  and  the  brilli- 
ancy of  her  wit.  She  was,  by  profession,  a  tlute- 
playcr.  Hearing  that  her  favourite  instrument  was 
carried  to  great  perfection  in  l%ypt,  the  travelled 
ialo  that  country,  whcro  aha  bacuna  the  nuatraaa  of 
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Ptolemy  Soter.  On  the  defeat  of  that  prince  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcete.s,  about  three  centuhea  before 
the  Ghviatian  era.  Larota  fell  into  th«  iModa  of  tbo 
conqueror,  over  whom,  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
age,  she  soon  acquired  a  complete  ascendency.  Her 
influence  procured  from  Demetnu?*  great  concessiont 
in  favour  of  her  countrymen,  the  Athenians,  who,  in 
their  gratitude,  went  ao  far  at  to  ruae  a  temple  to 
her  honour,  under  the  denomination  of  Venus  Lamia. 
Plutarch  and  Atlienapus  both  hear  ani]>1e  testimony 
to  the  qnalitieaof  ber  mind ;  and,  if  the  antiipie  en- 
graving on  an  amethyst,  in  the  king  of  France's  eol- 
ation, give  a  true  portrait  of  ber  features,  ber  beauty 
is  8till  le'^H  (juestinnablo.  The  conct  tiniiB  of  hv 
decease  it  uncertain. 

LAMOTTB,  VALOIS  COUNTEJ^  OF.— Thb 
depr^vrd  French  woman  represented  herself  as  the 
deKccndaut  of  the  family  of  Valois  by  an  illegitimate 
child  of  Henry  II.  Uotd  the  aflyrof  the  "necklace** 
she  had  lived  in  misery  and  contempt,  although  she 
had  employed  all  the  arts  of  immorality  and  intrigue 
to  procure  for  herself  rank  and  wealth.  Being  thus 
known  to  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  of  Vertaillee 
and  Parit,  aha  aatonithed  all  who  wen  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  her  fortune,  when,  in 
17^4,  the  suddenly  began  to  display  an  extravagance 
which  could  only  be  aopported  by  great  wealth.  An 
intngua  aoon  beeama  Botoriona,  miich  attract^  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  The  prince  Lotrit  de  Rohan, 
cardinal  bishop  of  Strasburg,  and  grand  almoner,  had 
fallen  into  disgrace,  of  which  the  reasons  were  not 
very  aatiafiBctorily  known.  Theconnteaaof  Laaootte, 
informed  of  the  desire  of  the  cardinal  to  recover  fa- 
vour at  court  at  any  price,  bad  falsely  repre«ented  to 
him>  that  the  queen,  witli  whom  she  pretended  to 
have  a  great,  thongh  secret  influence,  wished  to  poe* 
sees  a  costly  necklace,  which  was  ofiered  for  sale, 
hut  at  that  time  was  n(j;  liI  U  immediately  t  i  a  lvance 
the  sum  reouitite  for  the  purcbate.  if,  tberefure,  be 
would  piucbaao  the  necklace  in  hia  own  name,  and 
allow  the  (juecn  to  repay  him  by  instalment",  be  would 
by  so  doing  regain  favour.  The  cardinal  fell  into 
this  snare,  purchatad  die  necklace,  and  gave  it  to 
the  counteas  of  Lamotte,  to  be  delivered  by  her  to 
the  queen.  A  bond,  forged  by  the  cottntcise,  waa 
then  given  liim  for  his  s.  cr.rity,  settling  the  condi- 
tions of  payment.  In  order  to  deceive  the  caiduial 
the  more  perfectly,  the  counteiis  had  concerted  with 
a  woman  who  was  privy  to  the  plot,  that  she  slionld 
appear  to  him  under  the  mask  of  the  queen,  in  Au- 
gust 17S4,  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  and  present 
him  a  box  containing  a  rote  and  the  queen's  portraiu 
The  time  when  the  cardinal  bad  promited  to  pay  for 
the  necklace  now  came,  and,  as  tie  did  not  possese 
money  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  he  infumied  the 
jewellers  that  the  necklace  was  purchased  for  tbo 
queen.  Th  -  icv.-fllers,  after  wnttitiir  a  ]»nc  time 
without  obtaining  their  rouuey,  applied  to  the  king, 
and  thereby  gave  a  clue  for  the  detection  of  the  fraud. 
By  the  sentence  of  parliament,  the  deceived  cardinal 
was  acquitted,  and  the  connteaa  of  Lamotte, convicted 
of  having  einhczzkd  and  sold  the  necklace,  was 
sentenced  to  be  branded,  ticonrged,  nnd  perpetually 
imprisoned.  After  nine  months  ^he  escaped  con* 
Anement  and  fled  to  England,  where,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  husband,  who  bad  sold  the  necklace, 
she  puhhblied  a  pamjihiet  against  the  court  of  Ver- 
aaiUes.  and  |>articularly  againtt  the  queen.  Villelte 
•nd  Caghostro,  who  had  taken  part  m  the  deception. 
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banished  the  kingdom.  Tlie  countess  was 
found.  aftM*  a  aocturnal  revel,  precipitated  from  a 
tinrd  ttoTV  wimlow  upon  the  pavenienta  of  London. 

LAMPRIDIUS,  BENEDICT,  of  Cremona,  a  cele- 
brated Latin  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
taught  Greek  and  Latin  at  Rome  and  at  Padua  un- 
til he  was  invited  to  Mantua  by  Ffadwic  Gonzaga  u> 
undertake  the  tuition  of  his  son.  We  have  epixrams 
>nd  lyric  verses  of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  were  printed  separately,  as  well  as 
•mooir  the  "Delieis  '  of  the  Italian  poets. 

IAN  A.  FRANCIS  DE.  an  Italian  mathematician . 
who  was  born  at  Brescia  in  163?.  He  pubhiihed  in 
16/0  a  collection  of  inventions  under  the  title  of 
"  Prodromo  all  Arte  Macstra."  In  this  work  he  gave 
the  first  idea  of  the  principle  of  exploring  the  regions 
uf  tlie  nr  bj  oeuu  of  n  balloon.  Ho  died  tt  Naples 
in  1700. 

LANCASTBR.  SIR  JAMBS,  u  eviy  English 

navigator,  who  made  a  voy-iKi-^  to  America  in  InOi, 
and  afterwards  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  visited  Ceyhm  and  Pulo  Peoang.  In  1594  he 
enjyaped  in  a  predatory  expedition  to  South  America ; 
in  IGOO,  went  with  a  fleet  to  the  East  Indies,  formed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  kin^  ol  Adieu,  and  e»- 
tabltahed  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  state  of 
Bantam  in  dw  island  of  Java.  Lancaster,  in  his 
last  voyage,  procured  some  information  relative  to  a 
nortb-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  which  ucca- 
eioned  the  subsequent  expeditions  of  Hudson  axid 
others.  Baffin  gave  the  name  of  Lancaster's  Sound 
to  an  inlet  which  he  discovered  in  74"  of  north  lati- 
tnde. 

LANCASTfiB,  JOSEPH,  the  promulgator  of  the 
tyotem  of  mutual  inatrnctioa,  may  be  legarded  ae 

nnc  of  thr  most  u<^eful  men  of  liis  age.  He  was 
born  in  1771.  and  was  lired  a  Quaker,  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  It  has  been  niaiie  a  subject  of  diepnte 
whether  Or.  Bell  or  Mr.  Lancaster  is  the  inventor  of 
the  tiystem  of  mutual  or  monitorial  instruction,  'llie 
facts  in  ihe  case  sccin  to  be  tliese  :  the  Rev.  Dr. 
fieli,  an  English  chaplain  in  the  Cast  Iodiea»  prac- 
ticed a  tyatem  of  mutnal  initniction  in  Madras, 
which  he  found,  at  least  in  part,  already  in  existence 
among  the  natives.  Ou  hm  return  to  England  in 
1797  lie  pubUiihed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Education 
pursued  in  the  Madras  Asylum,"  giving  some  ac- 
Cdiint  of  the  method  and  his  experience.  A  few 
years  after  I..ancaHter  began  to  apply  the  inciliod, 
and  introduced  some  improvements^  enabling  him 
to  manage  and  teaeh  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  '"-1  pre\-iously  been  attempted.  It  is  evirf  nt 
that  neither  of  tlicse  gentlemen  can  be  strictly  called 
the  inventor  of  the  system,  although  both  are  en> 
titled  to  great  praise  for  the  improvements  which 
they  introduced.  It  has.  in  fact,  been  long  in  use 
among  the  oriental  nations  Dr.  Bell,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  borrowed  it  from  the  natives  in 
Htndoelmi.  and  Sliakr  speaks  of  it  as  employed  in 
Algiers.  To  Lancaster,  however,  is  due  the  nobler 
praise  of  having  disinterestedly  devoted  himself  to 
the  ta«k  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  this  plan  of  in- 
Btruction  in  two  worlds.  He  began  bis  labonrs  in 
this  country  in  18(»3.  The  object  was  at  first  to  pnj- 
cnre  a  ciieap  means  of  instruction  fur  the  poorer 
ciaaaes.  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  then  uoprovi<led 
for  in  meet  eottntnes  of  Europe.  Laneaaterioceived 
(freat  cnourafifement  from  many  persons  of  the 
highcat  rank  m  Great  Britain,  which  enabled  him  to 
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travel  over  the  kingdim,  delivering  lectures,  Riving 
instruction,  and  forming  schools.  Flattered  by 
splendid  patronage,  and  bv  promises  of  support 
whicli  were  never  realized,  be  was  induceJ  to  em- 
hi.:t.  111  an  extensive  school  establishment  at  i  outing, 
to  which  his  own  resources  proving  unequal,  m 
abandoned  his  estabUsbmait,  and  tluew  himself  oa 
bis  own  talente  and  on  the  liliendity  the  pnblie 
at  large;  l  it  If  ing  di-taftpointed  in  bis  expectations, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  prescribed  terms,  which 
he  considered  as  implying  some  fault  on  his  part 
when  no  fault  really  existed,  he  left  England  in  dis- 
gust, and  about  ISiu  visited  .Vtuerica.  He  had 
previously  published  "  Improvements  in  Education." 
"  A  Letter  on  the  Beet  Means  of  Educating  and  Em- 
ploying the  Poor  in  Ireland,"  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for 
the  Education  of  Children,"  "Account  of  the  Pro- 
gresR  of  J.  Lancaster's  i'lan  for  the  Education  of 
Children,**  a&d  a  report  on  the  progress  of  hi*  plan 
from  the  year  1793. 

LANCISI.  JOHN  MARCA,  an  eminent  Italian 
hysician,  who  was  born  at  Koroe  in  1654.  From 
is  earliest  years  he  had  a  taste  for  natural  history, 
and  stodiedT  botany,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  medi- 
cine. In  iGSSPope  Innocent  XI  appointed  him  his 
physician  and  private  chamberlain,  and  Cardinal 
Alfieri  Camerlinga  made  him  his  vicar  for  theinatill- 
lation  of  doctors  of  medicine,  which  Pnjip  Clement 
XI.  ^ave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as  well  as  continued 
to  huB  tiio  appointments  conferred  on  him  by  Ins 
predecessors.  He  died  in  17 10,  after  giving  his  fine 
library  of  more  than  30,000  volumes  to  the  hospital 
of  the  Holy  CIiDHt  for  the  use  of  the  public.  This 
noble  benefaction  was  opened  in  1716,  in  the  pre- 
aeneo  of  the  pope  and  inoot  of  die  cardiaili. 
wrntf  several  work«,  the  principal  of  wUdt  WCm 
collected  and  printed  at  Genera  in  1718. 

LANCRK  r,  NICHOLAS,  a  French  painter,  bom 
at  Paris  in  1690.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Watteau 
and  Gillot,  and  was  indefstigdile  in  his  profession, 
in  which  he  executed  vidt  p«at  tmth  afMr  nature. 
He  died  in  1743. 

LANCRINCK,  PROSPER  HENRY,  a  painter 
of  considerable  eminence,  who  w.i--  |>orn  in  1628, 
and  educated  in  the  sciiooi  at  ."Antwerp.  He  studied 
prineipalljr  after  Titian  and  Salvator  Rosa,  and  met 
with  encouragement  in  England  suitable  to  his  merit. 
His  landscapes  show  considerable  invention,  good 
colouring,  and  harmony.    He  died  in  \G'J2. 

LANDEN,  JOHN,  an  eminent  mathematician 
bom  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in  Northampton* 
shire,  in  January  1719-  He  was  early  a  proficient 
in  mathematics,  for  wti  find  him  a  very  respectable 
coDtribtttor  to  die  "  Ladies'  Diary"  in  ]  744 ;  and  bi 
was  soon  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  then  con> 
tributed  to  the  support  of  that  small  but  valuable 
publication,  in  wiiicii  almost  every  English  mathe- 
matician, who  has  arrived  at  any  d<^ree  of  eminence 
for  the  hat  half-oentory,  baa  contended  tor  fame 
at  one  time  of  hi«  life  or  another.  It  has  been 
frequently  obsen'ed.  that  the  histories  of  literary 
men  consist  chiefly  of  «  hittOfX  of  their  writings, 
and  the  observation  was  never  more  fully  verified 
than  in  tlie  bfe  of  Mr.  Landen.  In  the  forty-eiglith 
volume  of  the  "  PhiloMOjthic.al  Transactions"  for  the 
year  1754,  Mr.  Landen  gave  an  investigation  of 
some  theorema  which  suggest  several  verf  remarit* 
able  propcrlicB  of  the  circle,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
of  considerable  use  in  revolving  fractions,  and  ia 
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1755  h«  publiihed  ■  Toktme  entitled  *'  Mafheinntiral 
LucubnUons."   The  title  to  lliia  ptibhcation  was 
made  choice  of  as  a  meana  of  informinir  the  world 
tbtt  the  studjf  of  matbematica  n-aa  at  uat  time  ra- 
tfaer  the  ymnuit  of  bia  leisure  hours  than  his  princi- 
pal  tra|)loym:>nt;  and  indeed  it  continoed  to  be  so 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  for  about  the  year  1762 
he  iras  appointed  agmt  to  Eaal  RtswiUiam,  and  re- 
Binned  that  emjiloymenl  only  two  years  before  his 
death.    About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757*  or 
the  beginning  of  1766,  he  published  propoeals  for 
pcintiiig  hr  cubacription  "Tne  Rettdaal  Analraia,  a 
mv  bnmeli  of  the  Algebraic  Art;"  and  in  I7S8  be 
published  a  ';mrill  tract  in  quarto,  cntill- il  "A  Dis- 
courae  on  tiie  ReniduaJ  Analyaia."   In  the  iifty-tirst 
volvne  of  Am  *'Fliilowip1iieal  Transaetioiis*'  for  tbe 
ywr  1 7^0  bp  eni'f  71  new  method  of  computing  tbf 
Bums  ol  a  great  number  of  infinite  series.    In  1764 
he  published  the  first  book  of  "  'llie  Residual  Anal^. 
aia."  In  thii  treatiae,  basidaa  aoqdaining  tbe  princi. 
pifl*  wbieh  Ida  new  analysia  was  founded  on,  he 
apjilied  it  to  drawin^^  t  ^n^t  nt"?  and  finding  the  j  ro 
pertiea  of  curve^Unes — to  de«chbing  their  involutes 
•ad  evohitea,  Andiag  die  ndins  of  curvatun,  their 
greatest  ami  least  ordinatcs,  and  points  of  contrary 
flexure,  &c.;  and  be  proposed  in  a  second  book  to 
extend  tbe  application  of  this  new  analysis  to  a  great 
varie^  cf  mechanical  and  pfajraical  aubjecta. 
Hm  Iwk  of  January,  1766,  Mr.  Landan  waa  deetad  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  admitted  on  tbe  24th 
of  A{Hril  following.    In  the  fifty-eighth  volume  of 
the  **nuloao|)liieal  TVanaaetions"  for  tbe  year  1768 
he  gave  a  specimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing 
curvilineal  areas,  by  means  of  which  many  areas 
did  not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  me- 
liiodr-Hi  circumstance  of  no  aniall  importance  in  that 
part  of  natural  philosophy  wliich  relatea  to  th«  doe> 
trine  of  mfitinn.    In  the  sixtieth  volume  of  the  same 
work  for  tbe  year  1770  he  gave  some  new  theorems 
for  eompoling  tha  wliola  area  of  curve  lines,  where 
tbe  ordinates  are  expressed  by  fractions  of  a  certain 
form.    In  the  fiixty-lirst  volume  for  1771  he  inves- 
ligai*^  J  several  new  and  useful  theorems  for  comput- 
ing certain  fluents,  wbidi  ara  aa«gnable  by  arcs  of  tbe 
eoine  aactkma.  In  tha  rizty-fiRh  volunie  of  A« 
"  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  177^  I .  •  gave  the 
invaatigatioD  of  a  general  theorem,  which  be  had 
pniniaed  in  1771,  for  finding  Uia  length  of  any  arc 
of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means  of  two  elliptic  arcs ; 
and  observes,  that  by  the  theorems  there  investi- 
gated, both  tbe  clastic  curve  and  tbe  curve  of  equable 
receaa  from  a  given  point  majr  he  conatnicted  in 
ihoM  caaea  wbm  llr.  Hadadrin'a  degant  roediod 
fiuls.    In  the  sixty-seventh  volume  for  1777  he  gave 
a  new  theory  of  tha  motion  of  bodies  revolving 
about  an  uit  in  fine  apace*  whan  that  motion  ia  dis- 
turbed  by  some  extraneous  force,  either  percussive 
or  accelerative.    In  1781,  1783,  and  1783,  he  pub> 
lislieil  three  tracts  on  the  summation  of  converging; 
aeiica,  in  which  he  explained  and  abowed  the  extent 
of  tone  theorema  wnidi  had  been  giren  for  that 

5>urpoae  by  M.  dc  Moivrc,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  his  all 
nesd  lliomas  Simpson,  in  answer  to  some  things 
iriiich  he  thought  had  been  written  to  the  disparage- 
nwot  of  those  excellent  mathamaticiana.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  Mr.  Landen  did  not  show  less 
mathematical  sk'dl  in  esplriiiiiiiB:  and  illustrating 
these  theoreuta  than  he  has  done  m  his  writings  on 
original  avljoeli^  aadtluittbennUMnof  thamwera 


as  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  their  own  tbf  oremi  ak 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  before  Mr.  Linden's  in- 
genuity made  it  obnous  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  jmt  1782  Mr.  Landeo 
had  made  snch  improvementa  hi  hia  theory  «i  lOtn- 
tory  motidri  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  so- 
lution of  the  general  problem  on  rotatory  motion :  but 
finding  tbe  result  of  it  to  differ  very  materially  from 
the  result  of  the  solution  which  had  been  given  of  it 
by  M.  D'Alembert,  and  being  not  able  to  see  dearly 
where  that  gentleman  bad  erred,  he  did  not  venture 
to  make  his  own  solution  public.  In  tbe  courae  of 
that  year,  having  procured  tha  Memoira  of  the  Befffia 
afiuierny  for  17.''j7,  ■i^■llich  Contain  M.  K;;1'.t'b  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  he  found  that  this  gentleman's 
solution  gave  the  same  result  as  had  been  deduced 
f  V  ^^.  D'Alembert ;  but  the  perspicuity  of  M  KTilerN 
uianner  of  writing  enabled  him  to  discover  where  ha 
had  erred,  which  the  obscurity  of  the  other  did  not 
do.  llie  agreement  however,  of  two  whtcia  of  such 
establiahed  raptttatien  aa  M.  Bider  uid  M.  D'Alema 
bert  made  him  long  dubious  of  the  trulb  of  bis  own 
solution,  and  induced  him  to  revise  the  proceaa 
again  and  again  with  the  utmost  circumspection  $ 
and  being  every  time  more  convinced  that  his  own 
solution  was  right  and  theirs  wrong,  he  at  length 
gave  it  to  tbe  public  in  tbe  seventy-fifth  TOhimeof 
the  "  Philoaophical  Transactions' '  for  1 789. 

He  bed  for  aeveral  yven  been  aerercly  aflfictad 
with  an  internal  disorder,  and  toward  the  latter  jwrt 
of  his  hfe  to  such  a  degree  as  to  l>e  contintd  to  his 
bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time ;  yet  even  thia 
did  not  abate  his  ardour  for  mathematical  studief, 
for  the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs  was  written 
and  revised  during  the  intervals  of  his  disorder. 
Thia  Toltune,  besides  a  aolution  of  the  general  pro> 
blera  eoneeming  rotatory  motion,  containa  an  ioTea* 
tigation  of  tbe  motion  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many 
other  important  mathematical  calculations,  lie  juat 
lived  to  see  this  work  finished,  and  received  a  eopy 
of  it  the  dav  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  15th  of  January.  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterbo- 
rough, in  tbe  seventy-first  year  of  bis  age. 

LANDER,  UCUAftU,  one  of  the  modem  tn- 
Tellers  whoae  livee  Iwfe  bem  aacrifioed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  in  the  pestilential  regions  of  Africa. 
Ue  accompanied  Capuin  Clapperton  in  the  capacity 
of  servant  in  his  second  expedition  into  the  interior 
of  that  country.  The  captain  died  at  Soccatoo  in 
1827,  and  Mr.  Lander  returned  to  thi«  country,  when 
his  "Journal"  was  publisLr  i  in  c;  :  jnitction  with 
that  of  Captain  Clapperton.  in  the  spring  of  1830 
he  aet  ont  with  Ina  Diodier  John  on  a  ne«r  expedi- 
tion. Iliejr reached  Badagra  in  the  month  of  >!arch 
in  that  year  and  Bousaa  in  June,  but  ultnnatcly 
failed  in  their  attempta  to  penetrate  into  tbe  interior* 
and  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  1831.  Ricliard 
der  made  a  new 
ft  r  commafcii 

1  aSdINUS,  CHRIffrOPHER, 

lar,  pliiinsfipher,  and  poet,  bom  at  Florence  in  1434, 
was  patronised  by  Pietro  de  Medici,  and  appointed 
tutor  to  his  son,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Lorenso, 
with  whom  an  attachment  highly  honourable  to  both 
parties  took  place.  Landinus,  in  his  old  age,  became 
secretarr  to  the  seigniory  of  Florence,  and  du  I  in 
1 504.  He  left  several  Latin  poems,  and  his  notes  oa 
Virgil,  Honea^  tad  Dante  an  nradi  eateemed.  Hie 


attempt  to  penetrate  the 
■mooea^  httt  hwt  his  life 
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|4iQMophical  opinknu  appMr  in  \a» 

Cam       lie  rise";  " 

LAXDO,  WK^HEL,  a  wool-combcr  at  Florence, 
wh  )  liec  tme,  during  the  revolution  of  that  republic 
hi  1376*  gonCiloaiere  of  tlie  i«pabUc.  MachiaveUi, 
in  the  third  book  of  h!«  History  of  norawe,**  d»- 
»cri!.ies:  1,1  ni  ;\n  onr  ijf  the  wisest  nnd  greatest  of  men, 
though  frum  th«  lowest  claaa.  By  bis  prudence  and 
firmoeM  he  put  aa  end  to  dieofder,  deposed  the  ex- 
isting TTi  ■,pri«tratea,  created  a  new  nobdit^,  and  iH- 
Tided  ihc  (it'ople  into  three  classes.  This  atate  of 
tbinga,  however,  only  lasted  until  1381. 

LANFIUNC,  JOHN,  an  emineat  Italian  historic 
ed  painter,  who  mn  bom  at  Piamia  In  1581 .  Re  was 
fir--t  the  disciple  of  Augustin  Caracci,  rmil,  after  his 
death,  oi  Uauaibal,  wiiose  taate  in  design  and  co- 
lotirinir  he  ao  happily  attained  that  he  ivaa  entrusted 
to  execute  some  of  bis  designs  in  the  Farnesiun  pa- 
lace at  Rome.  These  he  rtni.shed  in  so  masterly  a 
style  that  the  difference  is  not  pcrcciitible  between 
hia  work  and  that  of  his  master.  His  genius  di- 
nelad  bim  to  gnnd  conpodtiont,  wlneh  be  had  a 
pectdiar  facility  in  designing  and  in  paintin^^  either 
in  Ireaeo  or  in  oil  {  and  he  emleavoured  to  excel  Ck>r- 
f«Kgio,  bnt  could  never  arrive  at  hia  eaeeUeace ;  his 
peculiar  talent  being  exhibited  in  composition  and 
fore-shortening.  At  the  same  time  he  was  deficient 
in  correctness  and  expression;  and  his  colouring, 
though  sometimeti  adinirable,  was  frequently  too 
dufc.  Bj  order  of  Pope  Urbtn  VIII.  be  painted  in 
St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome  the  re  presentation  of  that 
•aint  walkioji  on  the  water,  which  gave  the  pope  so 
much  eatiflfiusiioo  that  bo  knighted  bin.  Hediedin 
1647. 

LANGBAINE.  GERARD,  a  learned  English 
writer,  who  was  horn  in  l(3o«.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  became  keeper  of  the 
nvduvee  of  that  uniternty,  provost  of  his  college, 
and  doctor  of  divinity.  He  stood  high  in  the  opinion 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  Selden,  and  manv  other  learned 
men,  and  died  in  1657-8.  He  imhlisned  an  edition 
of  Longinus  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  a 
*•  Review  of  the  Covenant,"  besides  several  other 
works. 

LANGBAU«fE,  G£RARD.— This  talented  writer 
wne  bom  in  1656,  and,  on  tbe  death  of  hie  ddest 

brother,  was  entered  a  gentlem;in mmmoner  of  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford.  During  some  years  spent 
in  retirameat  he  iminoved  hia  taste  for  dramatic 
poetry,  and  at  first  wrote  somp  •smnl!  \vnrk<?  withnnt 
his  name,  but  afterwards  puLiished  sevL-rnl  works 
which  he  publicly  acknowledged.  In  1C9  >  he  was 
elected  inferior  beadlaof  arte  in  thennivaraity  of  Ox- 
ford, and  in  Janoar^  fbUowing  waa  dioien  mperior 
beadle  of  law,  but  died  soon  aSicr  in  1693.  He  wrote 
"The  Hunter,"  a  discourse  on  horsemanship;  "A 
New  Catalogue  of  English  Plays,  with  Remarks 
on  the  Originals  of  most  Flays,  and  on  the  Plas-ianps 
of  Authors  i"  and  "  An  Account  of  the  EngUsii  Dra- 
■atic  Poets,"  besides  several  other  works. 

LANGIK)N.  JOHN,  an  eminent  American  pn* 
Iriot  who  was  bom  at  Fortanootb,  in  Ae  United 
States,  in  tht  year  1739,  and  educated  in  his  native 
■bee.  Ac  an  early  age  he  entered  the  counting- 
MMiee  uf  a  inrrcfaant,  in  which  he  was  highljr  aae> 
cessful.  At  the  opening  of  the  revolution  he  took 
a  decided  part  in  behalf  of  the  colonies.  As  early  as 
im,  when  the  mother  country  passed  the  Boston 
port  bill,  and  menaced  hiiitilitM%,W.lAi^E^oo,iritb 
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lohn  Sullivan  and  Thomas  Pickering,  raised  a  troops 

proceeded  to  the  fort  at  Great  Island,  disarmed  tne 
garrison,  and  conveyed  the  arms  and  ammunition  to 
a  place  of  safety.  The  royal  government  would  have 
proeeented  him,  bat  was  detwrred  bj  the  reeolutkm 
of  tbeinhabitutetoaUeUbin  at  an  haaarde.  la 
1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  g  rier.il  (  ingress  of 
the  colonies.  In  June  1776  he  resigned  his  aeai  in 
that  body  for  the  place  of  navv-agent.  In  1777  be 
was  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  S'ew  Hampshire,  and, 
when  means  were  wanted  to  support  a  regiment, 
Langdon  gave  all  his  money,  pledged  his  plate,  and 
applied  to  tike  same  purpose  the  nroceede  of  aeven^ 
hogslieade  of  tobacco.  A  hrigide  vaa  ntaed  wittt 

the  mr-in')  ^vhirh  h?  furnished,  and  with  that  brigadi 
General  Surk  achieveci  bis  memondile  victory  OW 
the  Hessians.  In  1785  Mr.  Langdon  was  pnaaidwai 
of  New  Hampshire,  and,  in  17B7.  delegate  in  the 
convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitution. 
Under  this  constitution  he  was  one  of  the  first  sena- 
tors from  Hcv  Hampshire.  In  1805  lie  waa  dected 
ffOTemor  of  hie  atate,  and  again  in  1810.  In  1811 
Jefferson  solicited  him  in  vnin  to  accept  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  navy  at  Washington.  Uf  died  in 
1819. 

LANGERON,  COUNT  DE,  was  bom  in  1764,  in 
France,  and  served  tinder  Rochambeau  in  America. 
In  1787  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  asainst  the  Turks,  and  received  the  golden 
eword  of  bonoinr.  In  179S1m  ofganiied  •  eorpe  of 
Frrnch  emigrants.  In  the  battle  of  Atisteriits  he 
commanded,  as  Russian  lieutenant-ffeneral, the  fourth 
division.  In  1807  he  again  aenred  against  1  rancs, 
then  against  Turkey.  He  commanded,  under  Blu« 
cher,  in  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach,  and  took  the  di- 
nsion  Puthod.  In  1815  he  again  commanded  a 
corps  of  35,000  men  against  Napoleon,  but  did  not 
aime  in  time  for  the  Mitde,  but  on  hie  retntn  to 
Russiahewas  made  gox'emor-gcnera!  uf  the  Crimea, 
and  in  1829,  as  general  of  the  infantry,  commanded 
a  corps  against  the  Turk^ 

LANGELANU,  ROBERI'.  an  old  English  pnet 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  hrst  disci- 
ples of  Wickliffe  the  reformer.  He  is  said  to  liave 
been  bom  in  Shropshire,  but  we  Imve  no  aeoonnt  of 
bis  ftoiilf.  Hewrote'^'nMVialoaeof  PieiceFlow- 
man,"  a  work  which  abounds  with  imagination  and 
humotir,  though  it  loses  much  of  its  advantage  from 
its  very  uncouth  versificatian  and  oboolete  language. 
It  -uTittfn  without  rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the 
puel  has  endeavoured  to  supply  by  making  every 
verse  begin  with  the  same  letter.  It  is  believed  that 
this  kind  of  alliterative  veraifieatioa  was  adopted  hw 
Langeland  from  the  practice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and 
that  these  visliins  abonnc!  with  S:jvnni=;rns,  llu-kos 
Styles  him  "  celebernmus  ille  satirograuhua,  monua 
▼iwlax  acerrimus,"  &c.  Chaucer  and  Spencer  have 
attempted  imitations  of  his  visions,  and  tbekamad 
Selden  mentions  him  with  great  praise. 

LANGHORNE,  JOHN,  a  learned  divine,  poet, 
and  critic,  who  waa  bora  at  Kirkby-Stephen  in  Wesu 
monland.  Hisfittherwattherererend  Joseph  Lang- 
home  of  Winston,  who  (lied  when  his  ^on  u-as  \-iHing. 
After  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became  tutor  to 
the  eons  of  Mr.  Cracoft,  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  This  lady  in  a  short 
time  died,  and  her  husband  lamented  her  fate  in  a  mo- 
nody ;  and  another  poem  appeared  to  her  memory, 
entitled  '*  Conatuitia."  Pr.  Langhoma  beU  tba 
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living  of  Blagden  in  SomerseUhire  at  the  time  of  his 
dealli,  which  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1779. 
lie  was  tlie  author  of  several  literary  productions ; 
amongst  others, "  Effusionn  of  Fancy  ;"  "  Theodosiurt 
and  Conatwitia;"  "Solyman  and  Almena:"  "Frederic 
and  PbuwnondtortbcCottMlatioiiscrf'Huinan  Life." 
1769  ;  "  A  Dinscrtation  on  the  Kloquenceof  the  Pul- 

Eil,"  and  another  on  "  lU;lij{ious  Retirement;"  and 
0  was  editor  of  the  "  Works  of  St.  Evremond,"  of 
the  "  Poeint  (if  rnllins,"  and  several  other  works. 

LANGLES.  LEWIS  MAlTHIiW.  a  celebrated 
oriental  scholar,  who  was  horn  at  l\  i  onne,  in  France, 
io  1763,  and  atudted  Arabic  and  Persian  under  M. 
SQvMtre  de  Sacy.  afterwards  Mantebou,  and  pub. 
lished  an  alphabet  of  that  lanjriiage  in  1767,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  This  work 
was  followed,  in  1 788,  by  a  "  Dictionnaire  Mantchou- 
Frnrr;iis,"aflerwhich  he  printed  \'ariou8  works  trans- 
latt-d  Iroin  the  Arat)icand  Persian.  In  1790  he  pub- 
lished "  Indian  Fahlea  and  Tales,"  newly  translated, 

with  a  prelimioary  discourse  and  notes  on  Uie  re- 
ligion, manners,  and  UteraHttre  of  the  Hindooa;  and 
also  the  second  volume  of  his  Mantchou  dictionary. 
He  was  in  1792  nominated  keeper  nf  the  oriental 
MSS.  in  the  royal  Ubrary  ;  and  in  1793  he  belonged 
to  a  tempomry  commission  of  arts«  attached  to  tbe 
committee  of  public  instruction. 

After  the  revolution  in  July  179  i  he  became 
keeper  of  the  literary  depdt  established  in  the  old 
consent  of  the  Cepnchine,  me  St.  Honorf  t  and  to 
liis  zt.il  ami  infiiirnrf  were  owin||  the  Creation  and 
uri^anisatioQ  of  a  particular  school  for  the  oneiual 
living  languagea,  iB  whieh  he  was  professor  of  Per- 
sian. He  wrote  notes  for  a  new  edition  of  the  *'  Tra- 
vel.i  of  rallas,"  translated  hy  Lapeyronie,  which  he 
published  in  1795.  He  wa.s  also  the  author  of  valu- 
able additions  to  the  travels  of  Tbunlterg,  Norden. 
8ie.  After  the  exeeudve  directory  had  suppressed 
the  tem|)orary  coinmis.sion  of  arts,  and  dispersed,  in 
various  establiiihments,  the  otijects  which  had  been 
collected  at  the  Capuchin  convent,  M.  Langl^s  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
•hip,  and  to  those  which  devolved  on  him  as  conser- 
vator of  the  oriental  M.SS.  in  the  national  hhraiy. 
On  the  fonnation  of  the  institute  he  became  a  mem- 
ber, and  behmfi^  to  the  commiaeioa  of  literature,  to 
which  he  presented  ina'':v  memoirs  and  notices  of 
manuscript!!.  He  also  assiisted  in  manv  periodical 
workft.  In  \79C),  in  oonjunction  with  MM.  Daumou 
and  Baiidin  des  Ardennes,  he  made  an  aborth-e  at- 
tempt to  re-establish  the  "  Journal  des  Savaob and 
the  "  .Ma^:i.siu  Fncyclopcdique"  contains  a  great 
ntunber  of  noticee  and  diesertations  from  the  pen  of 
II.  Langr1)«.   He  died  in  January  1 9i4. 

lASCrny,  STRPHEN.— 'lliis  le.irned  cccIcm- 
astic  was  a  cardinal  and  archbiaihop  in  the  reign  of 
John,  whose  disputes  with  the  (>apal  see  originat^^d 
in  his  rejection  of  this  prelate's  appointment  to  the 
eee  of  Canterbury.  By  birth  Langton  was  an  Eng- 
lishman,  but  he  received  hi.s  education  in  the  French 
metropolie.  In  tbe  university  of  that  city  he  bad 
risen  gradnally,  through  vaiioos  subordinate  offices, 
to  the  chancellorship,  when,  on  going  to  Rome,  the 
learning  and  abihiieii  which  had  hitherto  facilitated 
hUadvancement  raised  him  so  high  in  the  favour  of 
Innocent  III.  that  the  pontiff  in  1207  not  onlv  e\r>. 
vattfd  him  to  the  purple,  but  presented  him  lu  ilie 
vacant  primacy  of  Kngland,  respeciinK  tiie  disposal 

of  which  the  king  was  then  at  miance  with  the 
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monks  of  Canierbury.  John  nfosed  to  eanfim  tlM 

nomination,  seiied  on  the  te!n;^nrariti^<!  of  the  eee, 
and  ordered  the  monks  to  d  j  trt  tin:  kiin^Jurru  A, 
ttentence  of  excommunication  upon  himself  and  hi* 
whole  realm  was  tbe  consequence  i  nor  was  it  ra> 
moved  till  the  weak  monarch,  alanned  by  the  war- 
like preoarations  of  France  and  the  general  disaffec- 
tion of  nis  subjects,  gave  up  every  point  in  dispute, 
and  reconciled  himself  to  the  church.  Langton  took 
possession  of  bis  diocese  in  1213,  and  was  a  streBti- 
ous  defender  of  the  prinleges  of  the  English  chiudl. 
The  first  divisiiii.  'if  ilie  chapieni of  the Bifala into 
versed  is  attributed  to  him. 

LANJUINAIS.  JBAN  DEKtS,  COUNT  DE.  a 
distinguished  French  peer,  who  was  horn  in  March 
1733,  at  iieunes,  of  respectahle  parents.  In  1771  he 
became  an  advocate  in  Rennes,  m  1 773  professor  of  the 
canon  law,  in  1779  member  of  the  estates  of  Brittany, 
in  1789  member  of  the  third  estate  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  which  be  also  held  at  a  later  jieriod  of  tbe 
convention,  lie  was  tbe  first  in  the  states  general 
who,  on  the  report  of  the  etate  of  things  in  Brittany, 

(tave  a  faithful  picture  of  the  oppressions  committed 
ty  the  nobihty,  and  declared  the  following  measures 
to  be  the  ceneral  wiith  of  the  nation — the  abolition  of 
feudal  rights,  the  abolition  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
csubhshment  of  a  representative  constitutional  go- 
vernment; offering  at  the  same  time  in  the  name  of 
bis  constituency,  the  »etucka»s$^  of  Kennes,  to  give 
up  its  privileges  nf  exemption  from  several  taxes, 
though  enjoyed  from  ancient  times.  He  opposed 
with  courage  and  energy  the  arr»)^ant  pretensions  of 
the  privileged  class  and  the  intngues  of  Mirabeau, 
and  at  a  later  period  resisted  with  equal  firmness  the 
violence  of  the  MounUin  jiarty.  'i  ne  object  of  his 
wishes  was  constitutional  liherty,  and  when  the  re- 
public was  proclaimed  and  Louis  XVI.  was  de- 
nottneed,  he  was  as  aeaknis  in  defence  of  die  righta 
of  his  prince,  &s  he  had  been,  and  continued  to  be, 
for  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Attacked  by  the  Ma- 
rat'.8t8,  and  even  threatened  in  the  comwtttion  by  a 
crowd  of  insurgentH,  he  displayed  great  courage  and 
dignity.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Rennes,  where, 
proscnl)f-d  hy  tlie  Jacobins,  he  lived  eight  months  in 
concealment.  Ue  owed  hi.s  preservation  to  his  faith- 
fol  wife  and  the  heroic  fidelity  of  hia  servant*  Jnliia 
Poiricr,  whom  Legouv^  has  cdebmtad  in  hi*  poem* 

"  Mcrite  des  Femmes." 

After  the  downfall  of  tbe  terrorists  Lanjuinais 
again  took  his  scat  in  the  convention.  Soon  after 
he  was  chosen  president,  and  uuposied  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Bonaparte.  On  the  22nn  of  March,  1 800,  he 
was  made  senator.  Though  he  had  opposed  the 
eonsttlate  for  life,  and  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to 
the  throne,  the  emiyeror  natnerl  liiin  coiomander  of 
the  legion  of  honour  and  created  liim  count.  Ill 
I H 1 4  l^anjninais  voted  fur  the  deposition  of  Napoleoa 
and  the  estahtishmeut  of  the  ])rovi.>-ory  government, 
and  aided  in  preparin-^  the  coiistUulion  proposed  by 
the  senate.  I.^uis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer.  Diiriof 
tbe  hundred  days  he  repeatedly  refused  to  take  thn 
oath  of  allegianee  to  Napoleon,  and  voted  against  ih0 

acte  additinnuel.  Napoleon  approved  of  his  election 
by  the  city  of  i^ans  to  the  hoii^e  of  representatives, 
and  his  elevation  by  that  body  to  the  place  of  their 
president  .\ft(  r  itu-  second  restoration  Lanjuinais 
oi>posed  aji  the  thaui[>er  of  jjecrs  all  the  extravagant 
and  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  cXtxjy,  defendeti  the 
liberty  of  the  jpress  and  individoal  ueedom,  tbe  faiw 
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of  election  and  the  charter,  lie  voted  againat  the 
war  with  Spain,  against  the  reduction  of  the  rentes, 
and  the  Mptenoial  elections  of  the  chamber,  llie 
apeecfaet  and  writings  of  Count  Lmjiiiiuua  wn  pro* 
found  and  comprehensive,  .\mong  tne  latter  are  his 
"Moujoires  aur  la  Religion,"  which  Is  direr  ted  against 
the  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictmn;  his 
"  Constitutions  de  la  Nation  Fran(,aise ;"  his  work 
on  the  three  Concordates,  and  Hume  historical 
chiefly  in  the  "Revue  Kncycloptdique."  In  isos 
be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  iostitute,  ia  the  class 
of  inieriptioBi  and  beltee-lettn^  and  m  1816  the 
king  confirmed  him  in  ihis  place.  Laqjoindi  died 
OQ  the  I5th  of  Januiiry,  1827- 

LANNES,  JOHN,  marshal  of  France.— This  no- 
bleman wai  bom  in  1769,  and  in  1792,  on  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French  soil,  entered  the  army  as  sergeant- 
major.  His  talents  and  sHcrviccs  had  raised  liim  to 
the  rank  of  ch^  de  brigade  u  earlj  as  1795,  and  Bo- 
naparte ereated  bim  eolond  *iafter  the  iMttle  of  Mil- 
lesimo.  After  distinguishing  hiir.si:lf  in  Italy  and 
Egypt,  whence  he  returned  \vitli  Bonaparte,  and 
aerring  under  tbe  first  consul  in  Ital}^  he  was  made 
marshal  of  the  empire,  and  subsequently  duke  of 
Montebello.  In  the  campaign  against  Austria  he 
rei.  !t  F'  I  imj  I  rtant  services,  and  at  the  hattle  of 
Austerlitz  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  main 
army.  At  Jena,  Eylao,  Friedland,  atTndda,  Sara- 
gossa,  &'c.,  in  Spain,  Marshal  Lannes  obtained  a  bril- 
liant renown.  In  the  campaign  of  l>^U9  against 
Austria,  he  lost  both  bis  kga  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the 
battle  of  Easlingen  or  Amieme,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
and  died  on  the  Slst  of  tne  same  montb.  Napoleon 
was  strongly  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  d^Bgl^nes, 
who  was  a  favourite  of  the  emperor. 

LANSDOWNS,  WILUAM PETTY.  MARQUIS 
OF,  was  born  in  1737.  He  succeeded  to  the  Irish 
title  of  earl  of  Shelbume  on  the  d«!ath  of  his  father  in 
1761,  and  in  1763  obtained  the  office  of  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  which  he  resigned  to  join  the  op- 
poailion  led  by  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  with  whom 
ne  returned  to  office  in  176G.  When  a  chan-^c  of 
ministry  took  plara  in  1768  he  was  again  displaced, 
snd  continued  to  be  a  parliamcntaiy  antagonist  of 
ministers  till  1782,  when  he  -vrii  noramated  secretary 
of  stale  for  tbe  foreign  department.  On  the  death  of 
tint  premier,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  be  was 
•ncoeeded  by  Lord  Shelbume,  who  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  coalition  between  I^ord  North  and 
Ml  Fox.  In  1784  he  became  an  English  peer,  by 
the  titles  of  marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  earl  of  Wy- 
combe. He  now  employed  binself  in  the  enttiva. 
tion  of  science  and  Uterature,  and  collected  a  valuable 
library,  the  MSS.  belonging  to  which  were  after  his 
death  purchased  for  the  Uriiish  Musswa.  Hitdsatb 
tooil  l^aco  in  1805.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  twice  mar- 
ritd.  By  his  second  wife,  Lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick, 
ho  became  the  father  of  the  present  marquis. 

LANZI,  LUIGL— This  celebrated  archieologist 
was  bom  at  IVeia,  in  die  Mark  of  Ancona.  in  June 
1731,  and  became  a  pupil  of  tbe  Jesuits  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  field  of  classical  studies,  and  tbe  ruins  of 
Rome  aa^ened  his  curiosity  to  the  examination  of 
the  femaint  of  andent  art,  in  treating  of  which  he 
evinced  profound  learning  and  critical  acuteness. 
From  Rome  Lanzi  went  to  Florence  and  made  him- 
odf  aCQoainted  with  all  the  maaterinecefl  of  art  col- 
lected than.  In  178S  ha  pttblishad  a  *•  Guida  dalla 


Galleria  di  Firenze,"  on  which  he  laboured  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  This  work  not  only  satisfied  the 
inquirer  bv  its  extenaive  learning,  but  amused  tho 
mere  searcher  after  pikasnre  hj  Its  pleaetng  descrip. 
tionn.  He  was  chosen  presiiifent  of  the  Crusca  m 
18U7,  on  account  of  the  ])iirity  of  his  language.  A 
uatriotw  feeling  had  engaged  Lanxi  in  the  study  of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  which  was  then  little  cultivated. 
Learned  Tuscans  in  the  middle  of  (he  eighteenth 
century  had  attempted  to  6161*816  Etr;;-  iii  civiliza- 
tion by  maititainmg  that  the  Etruacan  reUgion  and 
mythology  were  entirely  nnajActed  by  Oreeian  in- 
fluence. Lanzi's  researches  led  him  to  {nrm  n  dif- 
ferent opinion.  The  remains  of  the  Etruscan  Im- 
•  guage  and  art  denoted  in  bis  opinion  a  Grecian  ori- 
gin, and,  disclaiming  all  national  vanity,  he  openly 
maintained  the  prevailing  influence  of  Greece  on 
Etntscan  civilization.  German  scholars  have  adopted 
his  opinion.  A  critical  method  and  profound  erudi- 
tion render  his  "  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrasca  e  di  sjtra 
anticlir  r Italia,  per  servire  alia  Storia  de'  PopoU, 
delle  Ivingue  e  delle  Belle  Arti"  a  classical  work. 
Lanzi  next  undertook  a  history  of  the  art  of  painting 
in  Italy,  at  the  sugsestion  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  this  worlc  Is  of  eqoal  merit  with  that  just 
mentioned.  Tin  rharms  of  his  style  render  thin 
erudite  production  highly  attractive.  His  "  Inquiries 
respecting  the  Etmscsn  Vassa,"  so  called,  is  a  woric 
of  great  learning,  the  most  valuable  treasures  of 
which  have  l)een  still  more  generally  tlifTused  by 
MiUin.  He  also  published  Latin  Inscriptions,  whicn 
are  much  esteemed,  a  translation  of  Hesiod's  "  Works 
and  Days,"  and  some  theological  inroductions,  the 
fruit  of  his  hwt  y«an.  Hia  death  took  place  in 
March  1811. 

LAPEROUSB,  JOHN  PRAKCIS  GALOUP 
DE,  a  French  navigator,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  talents,  and  still  more  remarkable  for  Uie  mystery 
attending  his  fate.  He  was  born  at  Albi  in  Langue- 
doc  in  1741,  and  entered  at  an  early  age  into  tbe 
naval  service  of  bis  country.  During  the  A  mertcan 
war  he  bad  the  c  intr  and  of  an  expedition  sent  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  when  he  destroyed  tbe  trading  esta- 
bbshments  of  the  English.  Amr  tbe  restoration  ef 
peace,  the  French  government  h:iving  determined  on 
tbe  prosecution  of  a  voyage  ot  discovery,  M.  de  La- 
p^rouse  was  fixed  on  to  conduct  the  undertaking. 
Two  vessels,  the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolalie,  were 
placed  under  his  command  ;  and  leanng  France  in 
1783,  he  jiroceeded  to  the  South  St  in  l  having 
viaited  the  coast  of  Caltfornia,  and  other  places  far- 
ther north,  tw  crossed  the  Padfie,  to  continue  his  re- 
searches  on  the  eastern  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia. 

In  April  IJiaJ  tlie  shtpss  sailed  from  Manilla  to- 
wards tne  north;  and  after  passing  the  islands  of 
Formosa,  Quelpaert,  the  coasts  of  Corm  and  Japan, 
they  sailed  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Saghalien, 
witnout  being  able  to  determine  whether  it  v,  ,ii  uii 
island  or  a  peninsula;  returning  south,  discovered 
tbe  straits  which  bear  tbe  name  of  Lap^uae.  and 

sailing  north  on  th«s  ea-^frn  roast  of  Satrhalien  at 
length  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  ami  St. 
Paul,  on  the  coast  of  KamtidMtka.  There  they  staid 
to  refit  the  abine,  and  experienced  the  grealeet  boa* 
pitality  front  tne  Rnsman  local  authorities.  From 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  LafK  rouse  sent  copies  of  his 
journals,  iitc,  to  France,  by  M.  <le  Lessej)H,  who 
proceeded  over  land  aeroaa  Siberia  tu  Petersburg. 
From  these  rapers  was  drawn  up  the  relation  of  his 
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▼oyaire,  poMiilM  tt  I^rit,  an  EnfflUh  tranalalkm  of 

vrhich  appeared  in  1798.  Shortly- after  the  vessel* 
aailcti  in  search  of  farther  discoveries  They  crossed 
the  equinoctial  line  without  meeting  uith  any  land 
till  the  6lb  of  0«eeillb«r,  1798,  when  they  saw  the 
Hsvigatoni*  Ifllnid*,  and  •  few  days  after  they  landed 

at  Maoiina,one  of  that  group.  Here  M.  de  Litiul'  ,  Hi*  never  viewed  ain  snhji^rt  in  its  tme  light;  hew»» 
the  captain  of  the  Ai^trolabe,  M.  Lamonon,  the  uatu-  ^  nlwavs  ucctipied  wiiii  8ut)ileties ;  his  notions  nrereiil 
Mliat  attached  to  the  aspeiditioa,  and  ten  other  per-j  prohlematic,  and  be  carried  the  s 
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the  cnnversatioiifl  of  Nafiolaon  tritti  Lm  Ones  it  is 

evident  tliat  Napoleon  was  not  satisfied  with  his 
minister.  "  A  geometrician  of  the  first  rank,"  tayi 
the  erai)eror,  "  he  did  not  reach  mediocrity  u  a 
statesman.  From  the  first  the  connila  becaine  i 
ble  dtat  they  had  made  a  iniatakaniliM ; 


sons  were  killed  in  what  appears  to  have  been  an  un- 
provoked attack  of  the  natives.  After  this  misfortttne 
Laperoiise  visited  Oyolava,  an  island  near  Maouna, 
and  then  steered  for  the  BoKlish  colony  in  New  Hoxnh 
"Walee.  On  the  93kI  of  Janoaiy,  178S.  they  made 
thi'  mast  of  New  Holland,  and  on  the  26th  an.  hored 
in  Botany  Hay.  They  left  Botany  Bay  in  March, 
and,  in  a  letter  which  the  commodore  wrote  on  the 
7th  of  February,  he  stated  his  intention  to  continue 
his  researches  till  December,  when  he  expected,  after 
visiting  the  Friendly  Inlands,  to  arn\  e  ;>t  the  Isle  of 
Fiance.  This  was  the  iatest  intelligence  received  of 
the  fate  of  the  expedition  and  M.  d'Bntreeaeteaux, 

who  was  dr^iiat.rhfi!  hy  thv  Frenclt  f^ovrrnmrnt  in 
1791  in  search  of  iajx  rouHe,  and  was  unabie  to  trace 
Uie  course  he  had  taken,  or  ^ain  any  clew  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe which  had  befaUco  him  and  his  compa- 
nions. Jn  1825  the  attentiott  of  the  pubUc  was 
e\(  ited  towards  this  mysterious  affair  hy  a  notice 
published  by  the  French  minister  of  the  marine,  (lur- 

Eorting  that  an  American  captain  had  declared  that 
e  had  seen  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  natives  of  an 
island  in  the  tract  between  Louisiade  aad  New  Cale- 
donia, a  crosi  of  tbe  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  some 
■edals.  which  appeared  to  havo  been  praeund  from 
the  shipwreck  of  Lap^ronse.  In  eomeqiieaee  of  (bb 
information,  the  conamandcr  of  a  vessel  which  sailed 
from  Touion  in  April  182^  on  a  voyage  of  dtsoovery, 
received  orders  to  aake  researches  m  At  quarter 
specified,  in  order  to  restore  to  their  rountry  any  "f 
the  shipwrecked  crew  who  might  yet  remain  lu  ex- 
iatence.  Other  intelligence  relative  to  the  wreck  of 
two  large  veaada,  on  two  different  ialanda  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  was  obluned  by  Captain  Dillon,  the  eom- 
rnan  ler  of  an  English  veajiel  at  Tucopia,  in  his  pas- 
sage from  Valparaiso  to  Pondicherry  in  May  182(3,  in 
consequence  of  which  be  was  sent  back  to  ascertain 

the  truth  of  the  matter.  'I'he  firt'^  rli'-Toi't-re;!  Ijy 
him  on  this  mission  were,  lliat  llie  two  slupK  struck 
on  a  reef  at  Mallicolo,  11''4'  S.  latitude,  169"  20'  E. 
bmgitnde »  oneof  them  iaunediately  went  down,  and 
an  OB  boara  perished ;  eomeof  the  erewof  the  odier 
escaped,  part  of  wIk  iu  u  ch  ii.ur  icrcd  by  the  savages  ; 
the  remainder  built  a  small  ve^sscl,  and  set  sail  from 
Mallicolo ;  but  what  became  of  then  ia  not  known. 
Tt  i<;  not,  iudeed,  oaitaiii  that  theae  were  tbo  veaaels 
of  Lapi'rouse. 

LAPLACE,  PIERRE  SIMON,  MARQUIS  DE, 
nedebraled  matbematicianand  aatrosKNaer,  who  was 
bom  ni  1749-   He  wae  the  eon  of  a  former  in  Nor- 


mandy.and  wcoi  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  dis{infTii;s!ied 
himsfjf  by  his  knowledge  of  analysis  and  the  highest 
bnadMB  of  geometry,  m  which,  however*  I^grange 
Was  superior  to  him.  Laplace  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences,  one  of  the  forty  of  the 
French  academy,  and  member  of  the  ^iireaa  det 
In  1796  appeared  bii  celebrated  work, 
KIMMttion  dtt  STft^me  du  Momie.'*  Lepbce  did 
not  rcmniTi  a  "itrnTiger  to  pnlitirs,  and  was  made  mi- 
nister of  the  interior  by  the  first  consiU.    But,  from 


pirit  of  the  'infi- 
nitely small '  into  the  administration."  After  lix 
weeks,  therefore,  Lucien  Bonsparte  received  his  port, 
folio.  Napoleon  made  Laidace  a  senator,  vire-clian- 
cellor,  and  chancellor  of  the  senate,  and  member  of 
the  legion  of  hoaoar.  In  a  report  to  the  senate  la 
isnf),  Laplace  proved  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
;  Gregorian  calendar,  and  abolishing  that  of  the  repub> 
lie.  His  principal  works  are  his  "Trait^  de  Mit%- 
nique  Celeste ;"  his  "  Th^rieduMouvementdesFla. 
n4ten "  E«sai  sur  les  Probabilit^s  and  •'Thforie 
Ariah  t'rpie  i!e-  Prf iltabilite's."  In  1814  Laplace  voted 
for  the  abdicaiiou  of  Napoleon,  and  the  king  created 
him  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  marquis.  Dimaf  thi 
>inndred  days  he  did  not  appear  at  the IVuleriil,  Re 
died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1827. 

LAPO,  ABNOLPH,  a  celebrated  sculptor  and 
architectywhowaabomatllor^ncein  1232.  Hefirst 
tntrodneed  a  better  taste  into  architecture  by  Iw 
great  w  tks,  nnd  very  happily  united  solidity  and 
grace.  He  began  the  building  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  (to  which  BntneUesdii  afterward  added  die 
admirable  dome),  the  strong  rvn)'  -  of  Florence,  the 
convent  at  Assisi.  and  several  ciiurches  and  other 
edifices  at  Florence.    He  died  in  1300. 

LARCHEB.PETBR  UKNEY.  anemuMOlFmidi 
tebohdr  and  trwiafator,  who  was  boni  at  DHni  ob  As 
12th  of  October,  17'26.  He  was  early  in  fife  distin- 
guished as  an  intense  student  of  Greek  liieratiue, 
and  an  assiduous  collector  of  early  editions.  His 
first  translation  was  the  "  F.Iectra  of  I'.unpiJes," 
which  attracted  little  attention ;  but  he  became  a 
contributor  to  several  literary  journals,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Engliah  the  "  Martinua  Scribknu^" 
from  Pope'e  *' Mneenaniee,**  and  Sir  John  Pria^ 
gle*8  "  Obs<  r\ ;it;iiiis  n  the  Diseases  of  the  ArmT." 
He  also  wrote  notes  to  the  French  version  of  "Hu- 
dibraa."  He  followed  with  a  transbtion  of  theGiedt 
"  Romance  of  Chereas  and  Callirlirr,"  which  wss  re- 
pnnted  in  the  "  Biblioth^que  des  iiomans."  In  1767 
a  diflRurence  took,  place  between  him  and  Voltaire,  en 
whose  **  PhikMO|div  of  History  "  he  pubhsbed  rs- 
warka^  under  the  titie  of  a  Supplement ;"  to  whidii 
the  latter  replied  in  his  well-known  "  L)ifen*e  Ac 
Men  Oncle."  Larcher  rejoined  in  a  "  Rtponse  a  la 
Defense  de  Mon  Oncle,"  with  which  the  controversy 
ceaicri  on  his  j>art ;  but  not  so  the  merciless  wit  of 
his  opj)onent.  lie  soon  after  undertook  a  transls- 
tion  of  Herodotus,  and  in  1 774  published  his  learaed 
"  Memoire  eur  Venna,"  to  which  the  academy  of 
scriptiono  awarded  their  prise.  Hit  tnuwlation  ef 
Xenophon  Ic  I  t  i  Lis  Leing  elected  into  tliat  aca- 
demy. His  Herodotus  was  published  in  17 »6,  of 
which  a  new  and  very  improved  edition  appeared 
in  1802.  He  was  stihsequently  received  into  the 
mslilute,  and  finally  appointed  professor  of  Greek^W 
the  imperial  university,  but  was  too  aged  for  actifl 
eervioea.  He  died  on  the  23nd  of  December.  1812. 

LARDNBR.  NATHANIEL,  a  learned  noncoo- 
formist  divini  ,  w\u)  ^.  born  on  the  6th  of  July. 
1684,  at  Hawkhurst  in  Kent.   He  received  the  ni- 
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flf  Vk  erfttonlon  at  m  dtewntfaMr  aedbmy  in 

I^ndun,  hut  completed  his  Htudies  at  Utrecht.  Af- 
ter spcudiog  souiewimt  more  than  three  years  at 
Utrecht,  Mr.  Lardner  removed  to  Leyden.  where  he 
etudied  about  six  moDtha,  and  in  1703  returned  to 
England,  and  came  to  reside  in  or  near  London. 
It  was  not  however  till  the  ind  of  August,  1709, 
that  he  preached  hi*  first  aennoa  at  bloke-New- 
tngton. 

In  1713  Mr.  Lardner  waa  invited  to  reside  in  the 
botue  of  Lady  Trebyt  the  widow  of  Sir  George 
IVbby,  who  haid  been  appointed  lord  chief  jaatloe  of 
the  court  of  common  pleaa  in  1692.  Tha  propoaal 
was  that  he  should  be  domeatie  chaplain  to  her  lady- 
ship, and  tutor  to  her  youngeei  son  To  this  pro- 
posal he  acceded*  and  after  having  coadueted  Mr. 
Treby's  atadiee  three  jeen  lie  ■eeompanied  htm  to 
France,  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  aind  the  United 
Provinces.  Row  long  he  sustained  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  tutor  to  young  Mr.  IVeby  does  not  appear ; 
but  he  continued  in  Lady  Treby's  family  till  her 
death,  which  happened  in  the  be^inninfr  of  the  year 
1721.  By  this  event  he  waa  retaovcil  from  a  situa- 
tion which  seems  to  have  been  an  agreeable  one, 
«ad  wee  thim  into  eneaanlvMiea  of  ooae  per- 
plexity and  suHpenso.  His  own  remarks  will  show 
the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time.  "  I  am  yet  at  a 
loea,'*  mj»  he,  "  how  to  dispose  of  myself.  I  can 
•ay  I  am  deairous  of  being  useful  in  the  world. 
Without  this  no  external  advantages  rebting  to  my- 
self will  make  me  happy :  and  yet  I  have  no  pros- 
pect of  being  aervieeable  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, having  praeehed  many  yean  wiUioiit  being  fa- 
votirrri  v.'ith  the  approbation  and  choice  of  anyone 
congregation."  Dr.  Kippis  remarks  that  "it  re- 
flects no  honour  upon  the  dissenters  that  a  man  of 
wch  merit  should  so  long  have  been  neglected." 

Two  years  afur  the  death  of  Ladv  'IVeby,  his 
former  pupil,  Brindly  Treby,  Esq.,  died.  He  felt  so 
deeply  the  ioie  of  hu  iriead  that  he  imputed  to  it, 
ia  |Mrt»  the  ineneee  of  o  deefmee  wWeh  had  been 

OOning^  upon  him  for  some  time  before.  In  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  year  1724  he  writes  as  follows :  "  Mr. 
Cornish  preached,  faui  I  via  net  able  to  hear  any 
thing  he  said,  nor  so  much  as  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
I  am  indeed  at  present  so  deaf,  that  when  1  eit  in 


the 


il]iit,  and  the  congregation  is  singing,  I  can 


hardly  tell  whether  they  are  aingiiig  or  sot. 
In  1797  Mr.  Lardner  publiehed,  in  two  volmnee, 

the  first  part  of  "The  Credibility  of  tho  CrK^pel  His- 
tory; or,  the  Facts  occasionally  meotioued  m  the 
New  Testament^  eoafimted  bf  FMMgee  of  Ancient 
Authors,  who  were  conteniporary  with  our  Saviour 
or  his  Apostleeb  or  lired  near  their  time."  An  ap- 
pendix was  ealjloiaednMiwetiBg  the  thaaof  HenMre 
death. 

Dr.  Kippis  observes  that  "it  ie  eeiredy  neeeeeery 

to  say  how  well  this  work  -n-nj^.  received  by  the 
learned  world.  Not  only  was  it  highly  approved  by 
the  pmlaetant  dissenters,  with  whom  the  author  was 
more  immediately  connected,  but  by  the  clergy  in 
general  of  the  established  church  ;  and  its  reputation 
Kradually  extended  into  foreign  countrici  It  is,  in- 
deed, an  invaloaUe  perfonuance,  and  hath  rendered 
th  e  moeteaeenthd  eerriee  to  the  eaoaaaf  Christianity. 
Wh  upvfiT  pvni-^es  this  work  (and  to  him  that  does 
not  peru.se  it  it  will  be  to  h'u  owa  loss)  will  &ad  it 
replete  with  admirable  instruction,  sound  learning, 

and  jost  and  caodid  ciitidsnL  It  was  notloiv  be-|nnideiicai  with  Firticular 


fioia  a  leeond  edition  «m  oOtd  for,  and  a  tUrd ' 

published  in  17  ii  ." 

In  the  begitimng  of  February  1728  the  course  of 
Mr.  LardnePs  studies  was  interrupted,  and  his  life 
threatened,  by  the  attack  of  a  violent  fever,  which 
proved  of  long  continuance.  For  some  time  his  re- 
covery was  despaired  of,  but  he  was  at  Uiigtli  re- 
stored to  health  by  the  attention  of  a  physician  named 
Hidee.  Mr.  Lwdaer's  ovm  remarlc  upon  tlus  ocea. 
sion  n  a'!  as  follows : — "  I  think  God  put  it  into  my 
mind  to  send  for  Dr.  Hulee,  for  from  that  time  for- 
wards I  ■HHBded."  Uw  religious  feehngt  after  his 
recovery  are  thus  expressed: — "I  thankfully  ac- 
knowledge the  great  goodness  of  God,  who  raised 
me  up  again,  and  desire  that  this  great  mercy  may 
be  had  ia  peqietiud  remetnbrsnce  by  me.  May  I 
s^e  Urn  we  remsuder  of  my  time  in  thie  ««nd 
withinviolab'.e  integrity,  unshaken  in  my  stedfsslaeSi 
by  all  the  snares  of  a  vain  and  uncertain  world." 

Natnilhstiiiiling  Mr.  Lardner'a  merit  he  waa  forty- 
five  years  of  age  before  he  obtained  a  settlement 
among  the  dissenters.  On  the  34th  of  August, 
17-'o,  he  jircriched  for  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Harris 
at  Crutched  Fhars;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  ivai  uneapeetedly  inidted  hf  the  congregation  to 
be  assistant  to  their  minister.  After  mature  deUb^ 
ration  he  accepted  the  offer,  which,  as  he  declared  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to 
him,  because  it  idlotted  a  part  of  service  in  the  work 
of  the  gospel  with  their  honoured  pastor,  for  whom 
he  had  entertained,  from  bis  early  youth,  a  high  re- 
gard and  esteem.  In  1713  Mr.  Lardner  published 
the  first  vohuae  of  the  eeoond  part  of  his  *'  Cbsdi. 
bility  of  the  Gospel  History;  or,  the  Principal  Faels 
of  the  New  Testament  confirmed  by  Passages  from 
Ancient  Authors,  who  were  contemporsry  with  our 
Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  or  hved  near  their  time." 
It  was  Mr.  Lardner's  original  intention  not  to  pub- 
lish a  part  of  the  evidence  for  the  prim-ipal  facts  of 
the  New  Testament  until  the  whole  work  was  com- 
pleted ;  but  ho  thooglrt  it  eapedisat  to  breek  ofiT 
moner,  that  he  mi^t  aol  reader  tha  vtdume  of  an 
inconvenient  sise. 

In  1735  he  published  the  second  volume  of  the 
second  part  of  the  "  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
tory." The  subjects  of  this  volume  were  Miltiades, 
Th<^ophilus  rt  .ViiiK'ch,  I'antaenus,  St.  Clement  of 
Akzandria*  Folycrates,  Ueraclitus,  and  several  other 
writers  nsar  die  end  of  the  second  centnry  t  Her- 
mias,  Serapion,  Tertiillian,  a  number  of  authors  who 
required  only  tu  bt;  shortly  mentioaed,  and  certain 
suppoHititious  writings  of  the  second  century,  such  as 
the  "  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,"  the  "  Sibylline  Ora- 
cles," the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs," 
the  "  Recognitions,"  the  "  Clementine  HomiHcs," 
and  the  "  Clementine  Epitome."  Among  these  diif- 
fersnt  artidee  diooe  whiefa  relBte  to  St.  vkamt  of 

.\lexandria  and  Tprtullmn  are  peniliarly  important, 
and  the  remarks  on  the  apocryphal  works  are  very 
curious  and  useful. 

In  November  1736  Mr.  Lardner  was  attacked  by 
another  severe  and  dangerous  fever.  The  eH'ccts  of 
it  were  such  that  he  dia  not  recover  bis  health  so  far 
as  u>  be  able  to  preach  till  late  in  the  spring  of  1737. 
In  that  year  he  pahliAed  Ms  <*Coaiiieels  of  Pru- 
dence for  the  Use  of  Young  People  ;  a  Di  course  on 
the  Wisdom  of  the  6erpeut  aud  the  Innocence  of  the 
Dove,  in  which  are  recommended  General  Rules  of 
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Bu«inM«,  Conversation,  Friendabip,  tnd  UmMmm  " 

Dr.  Kipiiis  remarks  that  "  this  disronr>;p  was  gene- 
rally ana  justly  admired.  Indeed,  it  contains  most 
exedlmt  wMet  to  young  persons  i  advice  resulting: 
from  the  union  of  wisdom,  irite((rit)',and  knowledge  of 
the  world;  and  which,  if  followed,  would  be  the  best 
foundation  of  hapniness  hoth  here  and  bereafter." 
Dr.  Seeker,  then  bisbop  of  Orford,  aftenrarda  arcb- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  was  highly  pleated  wWi  the 
"Counsels  of  Prudence;"  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Lardner  he  says,  "  I  am  also  in  your  debt  for  those 
exeellent  <CottB«elt  of  Ptudence*  wliieh  you  pub- 
lished Kome  time  ago,  and  would  nooamood  it  to 
you  to  relievf  youruelf  now  and  then  from  your  great 
tvork,  and  oblige  the  world  witli  -o'ln-  (  f  tin  se  little 
pieces.  One  would  hope  tbey  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  it ;  and  I  am  mrt  Acre  li  giyt  awd  of 
doin>^  every  thing  that  can  be  done  to  |pnMnole  ee- 
nousness  and  mildness  among  men." 

In  1738  Mr.  Lardner  poblished  the  third  volume 
of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Credilnlity,"  and  the 
fourth  in  the  year  1740.    In  1743  he  pubKahed  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  second  part  of  his  *'  Credibibty. 
This  volume  comprebended  St.  Cornelius  and  St.  Lu- 
cius, bishops  of  Rome;  No«alm«;  DionywM,  Ualiop 
of  Unu'A- ;  Comtnodion.  Mald^nn    Anntnliux,  and 
three  other^^,  bishops  of  Lacniicea;  Theognostusj 
Theonas.  bishop  of  Alexandria;  Pierios,  presbyter 
of  the  church  of  the  same  citv;  two  Dorttbeusea ; 
Victorious,  Bishop  Pettow;  Methodhn,  Wahop  of 
Olympus  in  Lycia;  Lncian,  presbyter  of  Antioch  ; 
Hesychioa.  bishop  in  Egypt ;  Pampbiius,  pr^byter 
of  C««aTia;  Philcas,  brshop  of  Tbumis,  in  Egypt; 
PhiU)ro)rn;s,  rerrivor-p;-nt-rtl  at  AWandria ;  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria  and  the  Miletiana.    In  a  pre- 
face prefixed  to  the  volttn^  Dr.  Lardner  expresses 
his  apprehension  that  some  penou  migbt  be  rudy 
to  charge  him  with  prolixity  in  the  eondoct  of  hit 
undertaking;  and  among  other  things  he  observes, 
A^t  the  jHUticuUr  design  of  his  work  was  to  enable 
perwm  of  ordhmry  capacities,  who  had  not  an  op- 
poiiur:!'.)  of  reading  many  authors,  to  judge  for 
theraseU  eis  concerning  the  external  evidence  of  the 
ftieU  related  in  the  NewTeetwnent.  "  I  write,"  says 
he,  "chiefly  for  gentlemen,  and  such  othen  as  are 
not  possessed  of  large  libraries ;  and  therefore  I  pro- 
duce passages  of  ancient  authors  at  length,  and 
oftenthnea  tcan scribe  also  the  original  words  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jiage,  that  this  evidence  may  at  once 
appear  in  a  c'  ■  ir  :ind  satisfactory  light."    In  the 
same  year  the  world  wan  indebted  to  Mr.  Lardner 
for  mother  valuable  performance,  the  title  of  which 
was,  "'ITie  Circumstancw  of  the  Jewiah  People  an 
Argument  for  the  Troth  of  th«  ChrieHan  Religion." 
In  this  work  the  |>oint.s  insisted  ujwn  are,  that  the 
piwent  atate  of  the  Jews  was  foretold  by  our  Lord ; 
that  Itte  agroeabte  to  many  prophecies  in  the  Old 
Testament ;  thnt  it  affords  rea»on  to  believe  that  the 
Messiah  is  already  come;  that  it  furniRhps  an  argu- 
ment for  the  divine  authority  of  the  gospel ;  and  that 
it  exhibits  an  attestation  to  tbinn  upon  which  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  depend?* 

In  1745  he  published  the  sixth  volume  nf  the  se- 
cond part  of  bis  "  Credibility  and  the  same  vear  he 
«eeeiv«d  •  diploma  from  the  Marischal  college  of 
Aberdeen,  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity.  In  1748  he  published  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  the  second  part  of  his  ♦'Credibility,'*  and 
th«  ciKhdi  vtilttmo  two  yt»n  nftsr.  In  1 7dO  be  pub* 
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lished  ft  vofakne  of  valuable  aeraioai,  the  anbjeeto  «f 

which  arp  entirely  of  a  practical  nature.  The  follow- 
ing year  iie  re8igQ«d  the  office  of  moniing  preacher 
at  Crutcbed  Friars.  His  reasons  for  this  delerooi- 
nation  were  the  inezwae  of  hi«  doafness,  the  amalL 
neaa  vt  tm  midBtoty,  and  hie  daain  of  finding  tioM 
for  the  completion  of  hi>i  lonx  work.  His  "  Credi- 
bility" was  not  comi  i  tt^d  bli  the  year  1755,  when 
the  twelfth  and  last  .ulanw  wpfmnd.  I'he  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  volumes  were  puhlished  eomo 
time  ))efore.  As  the  latter  volunies  did  not  aell  to 
readily  as  the  former  during  Dr.  Lurdner's  own  life, 
be  was  considerably  out  of  pocket  by  this  great  and 
important  irark»  in  whidi  be  had  employedw  OMif 
laboriouK  years.  He  afterwanls  published  a  very  valu- 
able supplement  in  three  volumes,  and  "  \  large 
Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testi- 
moniea  to  the  Truth  of  tho  Christian  ReUgion,"  in 
three  volumes.  He  oocMtonally  published  some 
sraalkr  vvork%  particularly  one  m  1759,  ^v  iihout  his 
name,  under  the  following  title  :  "  A  Letter  written 
in  the  year  1780  eoaeamuig  the  Queatkw  whethw 
the  Logos  suppUod  the  place  of  a  Hnmui  Soul  m 
the  Person  of  Josus  Christ  i" 

Dr.  Kippia  remarks  that  *'VtmiAmm  aparad  the 
life  of  Dr.  Lardner  to  a  long  term;  and,  hu  hearing 
excepted,  he  retained  to  the  last  the  use  of  bis  facul- 
ties in  a  remarkably  perfe  i  ii-irre<  At  leni^t'i,  in 
the  summer  of  1768,  he  was  noiaced  with  a  decbne,of 
wfaiehhe  diod  al  HnwUivnt.  the  phwn  of  Ut  na- 
tivity, and  where  he  had  a  small  parental  e«tate." 
It  is  also  observed  by  the  same  biographer  that  there 
have  been  few  names  more  truly  entitled  to  be  re- 
membered with  veneration  and  applause  than  that  of 
Dr.  Lardner.  llie  sincerity  of  nu  piety  was  maoii- 
feeted  on  ^  variety  of  occasions.  "  Indeed,"  8ay« 
Dr.  Kippia.  "  a  regard  to  God  appears  to  have  been 
ever  the  governing  prineipfte  in  his  actions.  Hii 
piety  too  tvaq  of  the  most  rational  kind,  being 
founded  on  just  and  enlarged  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  religion." — "Correspondent  to  our  mi> 
tbor's  piety  waa  hie  lavaof  tnath,  as  it  wanifa^  froai 
the  whole  of  bis  wmke.  No  one  aeema  ever  to  have 
preserved  a  greater  impartiality  in  his  inquiries,  or 
to  bare  been  more  free  from  an  undue  bias.  Ue  fol- 
lowed Iradi  whcreverit  led  him ;  and  for  the  atm^ 
ment  of  truth  he  was  itJmirably  ijualified,  both  hy 
the  turn  of  his  disposition  and  bis  understanding. 
With  a  mind  so  calm  and  unprejudiced,  with  a  judg- 
ment so  clear  and  distinct*  ha  ooold  aearcely  &ul  of 
forming  right  apprehearioaa  aoaecnnng  most  of  the 
suiijprts  which  the  coiaeof  to  atudiaa  anaMad ham 
to  investigate. 

"The  caadow  and  modeialiaa  wilii  wUch  I^. 
Lardner  maintained  hi';  own  <!f>ntimcnt8  constituted 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  cli  irat  tri  Those  he  dif- 
fered from  in  opinion,  be  always  tr«';<tc  I  with  gentfe 
ness  and  respect;  and  is  the  ooatroTarsies  he  carrka 
on  with  them,  there  i«  m>  eevaittyof  censure,  no 
harshnrss  of  lanu'i'*;-  '  I'his  circuniftance  is  the 
more  worUay  to  be  mentioned  and  applauded,  aa  it  is 
•o  difltoant  fnm  what  we  often  naei  with  rm  ^ 
present  day.  Many  nf  mtr  wTiters  seem  to  be  re- 
verting to  that  abuse  ot  e^ch  other  which  was  com- 
mon among  schotara  aome  time  after  the  revival  of 
litaratnra.  They  an  not  aatiafied  without  raarinf 
illiberal  reiaedone  on  lha  pnaom  of  tha  nan  laboea 
tenets  they  oppo^ ati,!  arraigning  the  motives  of 
Ulcir  conduct.   VYbat  renders  this  diqwatUou  tha 
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more  ridiculous  ia,  that  it  is  frequently  exerted  on 
the  most  trivial  occationf.  Apprehended  mistakes 
an  phikdiogy,  or  dtTanitiM  of  jiu^iiiMit  in  mattars  of 
tnere  taste,  are  treated  wHh  as  great  a  Vittaraeaa  as 

if  thpy  were,  crimes  of  the  deei»<^<st  dye.  Hov  much 
more  beautiful  and  more  worthy  of  imitation  was 
lliflimiiner  of  conducting  dLspntaole  questions  which 
wris  p»ir«ned  by  Or,  Lardncr,  Such  a  raciho(5  will 
he.  foimd  111  lite  end  more  favoarable  to  ihe  didumon 
of  truth,  and  more  conducive  to  a  lasting  reputation. 
Circumstances  indeed  may  arise  in  arhich  a  sharp- 
ness «f  diaartsement  nay  appear  to  be  fnstiiable. 

Uncommon  insolenrR  nnd  uncommnn  bigotry  may 
deserve  to  be  strongly  exposed :  and  yet,  even  here, 
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m  manly  negleet  hm  eontempt  of  unmerited  censure 
'lowmnfaii  and  the  nook  uaeful 

mode  of  behaviour. 


may  be  the  most  he 


LARIVE,  J.  MAUDUXT  DE,  was  born  in  1749 
at  La  Rocbelie,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished tragie  actors  of  Fivnee,  after  Lekain  and 
Talma.  Hivinjr  made  his  d^ut  in  Lyons,  he  ap- 
peared in  Pari!!  m  1771.  He  was  parUcularly  distin- 
gviahed  in  heroic  part«.  During  thonign  of  terror 
be  was  arrested,  and  eared  only  by  a  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  who  destroyed  the  proofs 
ai^amst  him  and  the.  other  actor';,  nerire  n^^v  doni- 
toeats  could  be  collected  Robespierre  was  overthrown. 
Qeoffroy's  eritiqnee  and  HdnMra  tWiig  fame  induced 
him  to  leave  the  stage  mther  early.  He  ()o»i^ht  a 
country  scat  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  pUce.  In  1806  he  went  for  a 
abort  time  to  the  court  of  Joeeph  Bonaparte,  then 
king  of  Naples,  to  establish  a  Irnich  theatre  in  his 

capital;  and  in  IrtiG  he  apjieiireil  once  rritjre  in  tlie 

part  of  Taocr^de,  tboiigb  sixty-seven  years  old,  for  a 
eliaiitable  ourpose,  wiui  great  sueeaN.  Laiivo  died 
in  1822.   6f  his  8?vera!  workathailMMII  ilD|MltttUlt 
his  "  Cours  de  Dtfclatnatioo.^' 

LARREY.  DOMINIQUE  JEAN.  BARON  DE. 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  France, 
iritowaabom  in  1766  at  Beaudeau,  near  Ragn^ree, 
in  the  depnrtment  of  the  Upper  Pyrenet-^,  an<l  stii(iip[l 
at  Paris  under  Sabatier.  Larrey  first  introduced,  in 
1793,  the  amibii— ces  Bolaofw  (flying  hospitals)  into 
the  French  army,  and  accompaniM,  in  1798,  the 
£g>'utian  expedition,  where  he  did  great  service.  In 
all  toe  other  campaigns  of  Nipoleon,  Larrey  gave 
BfOoCi  of  bis  great  seal,  eoqia||^  and  audacity. 
Darii^  dw  passage  of  tbe  Berestoa  be  performed 
a  dangerous  operation  on  General  Zajon -zck,  then 
eighty  years  old,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland.  In 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  Larrey  was  woooded  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  puhliHhed  his  important  obser>'a- 
tions  on  ligypt  and  iSyna  m  1 S03,  in  his  "  Relation 
Historiqueet  Chirurgicale  dt  Expedition  de  I'Arm^ 
d'Oiiant  ea  Bgypts  et  Snie."  Frevioualj  to  this 
lad  appeared  bis  **li4nMtr  ear  les  AwptitatSoM  dee 
Memnrps  a  In  Suite  des  Coups  de  Feu,  .'tJVf'  des  plu 
•ieors  Observations  {"  also,  "  M^mou-e  de  Chirurgie 
Militaire  et  Campogne^"  He  contributed  several 
articles  to  the  "Dictionnnire  des  Sciences  M^calei." 
Napoleon  bequeathed  to  Larrey  a  legacy  of  100,000 
francs,  ai^r]  lie  calls  him,  in  his  tMlMMttl* IIm most 
Tijtuoua  man  ^uu  he  ever  knew. 

LASGAMS.— Thenane  of  two  noble  Grades  of 

the  fifteenth  century,  who  u-prc  rle'ircndants  of  the 
impenai  family,  and  both  natives  of  Constantinople, 
who,  on  the  taking  of  that  capital  by  the  Turks,  in 
1493,  Had  to  Italy.  CoQstantiiM,tliacldcr,  aeltkd 
BioOMAFHY.— Vol.  U. 


first  at  Miiati,  wlitfre  lie  was  received  into  the  grand, 
duke's  household  as  tutor  to  his  daughter.  He 
afterwards  visited  Bone  and  Naples,  in  which  latter 
city  he  opened  a  sebool  of  eloqosnee,  and  final^ 
took  up  his  at)odr  at  ^fe88ina,  where  the  fame  of  his 
literary  attainments,  especially  in  the  Greek  language, 
attracted  many  distinguished  disciples,  and,  amon^ 
others,  the  celebrated  Pietro  Bembo,  afterwards 
known  as  tbe  cardinal  of  that  name.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "  Greek  Grammar,"  rm  i  n{  some  other 
works  in  that  language  and  in  Latin,  which  were  £ist 
printed  at  Milan  HI  1476,  and  again  at  Veofee  in  1498, 
at  the  Aldine  press.  He  died  about  the  <:lo.^e  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  John,  the  younger  of  the  two,  s  ur- 
named  Rhyadacenus,  took  up  his  residence  at  Padua, 
under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who  dis- 
tinguished him  by  his  favour,  and  despatched  him 
into  Greece  to  purchase  valuable  manuscripts,  l  lie 
sultan's  orders  gained  him  access  to  tbe  Ubnuies,  so 
that  he  aecompGahed  his  miauon  mndi  to^ho  t 
fiu:tion  of  his  employer,  and  enriched  the 
collection  with  the  fruits  of  his  researches. 

In  U94  he  quitted  Italy,  and  entered  tbe  i 
of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  made  him  his  envoy  to 
the  Venetian  senate  $  but,  on  the  elevation  of  John  de 
Medici  to  the  nopcilom,  by  the  title  of  Leo  X.,  Las- 
cahs  went  to  Home  at  tbe  invitation  of  that  pontifl^ 
and,  on  tbe  foundation  of  hie  Greek  edlege  there, 
was  appointe>i  itn  first  principal,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Greek  press.  To  promote  tbe  ends  of  this  in> 
stitution,  of  which  the  ascertaining  and  pwaarwny 
the  true  pronoBctation  of  tbe  Greek  language  was  one 
of  the  cnlef,  Lascaris  made  a  second  jotimey  inta 

Greece,  and  broiij^lit  back  \vlth  liiin  soiiie  )'oulhjs  of 
good  families,  who  were  tu  communicate  and  to  rfr< 
erive  instmetion.  The  remainder  of  hie  life  wan 
divided  between  Paris,  where  he  nssisted  Francis  I. 
in  forming  the  royal  library,  and  iiunie,  in  which  latter 
city  he  died  of  the  gout,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1 535. 

LAS  CASES,  EMANUEL  AUGUSTS  DIEU- 
DONNE,  COUNT  OF,  MARQUIS  DE  LA  CAUS- 
SADE. — ^This  nobleman,  wlio  wis  the  author  of 
the  well-known  "  Msmonal  de  Sainte  U^kne,"  waa 
bom  in  1763,  in  the  caade  Las  Gases,  nesr  Sor^at, 
in  Lnnguedoc,  of  an  nnripnt  Spanijih  family,  to 
which  the  celebrated  Bartholomew  iLas  Cases  be- 
longed. He  received  his  early  education  from  the 
prieata  of  tbe  watorv  at  VendAm^  and  aftowarde 
joined  the  nuKtair  school  at  Piiris,  wldeli  be  left  to 
enter  the  navy.  He  wilh  jiresent  at  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  in  iJh'Z  he  was  in  the  sea-fight  oflf  tbo 
cape  of  Cadiz.  After  tbo  peace  he  visited  Ajneiici, 
Africa,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Indies,  furthe  pur- 
pose uf  acquiring  experience.  He  tiien  passed  his 
examination  in  a  very  honourable  manner,  and  ob- 
tained tbe  plBfie  of  lieulanant.  Onthebraolti^gont 
of  the  nfMotion  be  renwined  atlacbed  to  tbe  eomt 

party;  emigrated,  in  179I»  tO  Worms,  and  rcfiided 
alternately  at  Cobleolz  and  Aiz-la-Chapelie,  where 
the  French  princea  wen  anmunded  by  a  brilliant 
train  of  f^:ulo'.vrr8  ;  ser^'cd as  a  mfmbcrnf  the  marine 
jh  the  campaign  of  1792,  under  ihe  duke  of  i^runs- 
wick ;  and,  after  its  unhappy  termination,  came  to 
England  deatitute  of  evecy  thing.  In  thmie  eureuia. 
stances  be  supported Umseif  by  giving  lessons  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  in  which  he  could  find  jiujc's. 
.\fter  havinu  been  engaged  in  tbe  fruitless  expedi- 
tion to  Vendue,  and  the  affair  of  Quibcron,  triien  bo 
ciciyod  almoit  mitacnkHi^,ha  iaaue^  the  prospetUia 
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oflii*  "  Historinil  Ate**  vfaicli  n«t  with  neat  en. 

coarafement,  and  wan  very  profitable.  lie  gladly 
Mizeaon  an  opportunity  to  return  to  France 
Bonaparte  invited  back  lilt  emigrants.  He  lived  in 
Paris  in  a  retired  manner,  omipied  in  writing  and  in 
bookaelling.  Hia  "Historical  Atlas"  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Ue  Sage,  and  while  thus  occupied 
en|oyad  leTBiml  ytmn  of  tniM|uiIli^.  But  his  ardent 
apirit  WM  Undled  whh  adminition  of  the  emperor, 
and  he  became  dc  r  to  attach  himself  to  him. 
The  attack  on  Flushing  by  the  English,  in  1 809>  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  aet.  Napirieon  appointednim 
chamberlam  and  master  of  reqtiests  in  tne  council  of 
state.  When  Holland  was  united  to  France,  Napo- 
leon sent  him  to  that  country  to  direct  all  matters 
connected  with  the  marine;  and  in  1811  be  was 
employed  to  liquidate  the  inrfiGe  dtobt  of  the  lUyrian 
proTinces.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  risit 
ludf  of  the  French  departments,  to  examine  the  poor- 
houses,  prisons,  hospitals,  &c.,  &c.  This  duty  was 
finished  juat  at  the  time  of  Napoleon'e  retnni  from 
Russia. 

A  numerous  national  guard  having  been  raised  on 
account  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  France,  Las 
Caseeetiteied  the  tenth  legion,  which  heeonnnanded 
in  the  absence  of  itH  chief.  The  ahdirntinn  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  restoration  of  Louis  toUowed.  Las 
Gaeea  tiben  came  to  England,  in  order  to  aroid  being 
a  witneae  to  the  course  of  affiun  at  F!aiie,  and  after 
hia  rettini  lived  in  retirement  After  Najioleon's  re- 
turn from  Elba  he  was  appointed  counst  llnr  (if  ■  tate 
and  ofwdilent  of  the  commission  of  requests but  when 
the  Mttle  Waterloo  made  Napoleon's  second  abdi> 
cation  necessar}'.  Las  Cases  bf  j?ged  to  be  permitted 
to  follow  him.  Separated  from  his  family,  and  ac- 
companied only  hy  his  oldest  son,  he  voluntarily 
ahared  the  fate  of  the  exile  with  «eei{|iiaitton,  tnde- 
|)endence,  and  magnanimity.  He  remained  until  the 
end  of  1816  with  Na))oleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  acted 
as  his  secretary  in  his  preparation  of  the  history  of 
hia  own  life.  He  also  initracted  him  in  English. 
But  a  letter  to  Lur: -n  Bonaparte,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  send  iiccrcily  to  Europe,  contrary  to  the 
commands  of  the  English  governor,  occasioned  the 
removal  of  himaelf  anid  hta  ton  from  Napoleon  on 
the  27th  oF  November,  1916.  After  a  confinement  of 
six  weeks  he  was  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
was  detained  in  clu.'jc  confinement  for  eight  months, 
after  which  he  was  sent  back  to  Europe.  When  he 
arrived  m  the  Thiimes  his  paperu  were  taken  from 
hitn,  and  he  waii  not  permitted  to  land,  but  was  sunt 
to  f)5tend.  From  thence  he  was  carried  through  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  December  1817  he  firat  found  a 
aeeure  and  qntet  residence  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  then  resided  for  a  lonjf  time  in  Ik>lKinm,  and 
thence  went  to  Paris,  where  he  hved  .retired,  and 
arranged  his  papers  whkh  he  had  recovered  from  die 
Bngtish  ministry. 

In  1823  appeared  his  *' ML-morial  de  Saintc 
Tk'lt  ne,"  in  eight  volumes.  This  journal  described 
some  very  severe  treatment  which  Napoleon  had  re- 
caved  from  Sir  Hudeon  Lowe,  the  governor.  Sir 
Hudson  having  published  an  insulting  answer  to  the 
count,  his  son  came  to  England,  and  challenged  Sir 
Hudson,  who  procured  the  removal  of  the  young  Las 
Cases  fromthis  country.  In  the  eighth  book  of  this 
Memorial  the  count  relates  his  own  history  from  the 
day  he  If  fi  Si  Iluk-iia;  and  he  paints  the  severe  treat- 
ment which  he  received  from  the  British  government 
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in  strong  colonia.   Laa  Oaaes  applied  Uniadf  utti 

thr  greateet  leal  to  accomplish  the  object,  which, 
accurdtng  to  his  own  account,  was  the  cause  of  his 
lieiiig  Ibnred  to  leave  St.  Helena.  He  wrote  to  tiM 
empress  Maria  Louisa,  sent  the  letter  open  to  Prince 
Mettemich,  and  then  applied  to  the  three  alUed  sove- 
reigns, and  described  to  them  Napoleon's  painful 
situation.  He  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  English  ndnkler,  comfMning  of  the  tiealaieUI 
of  Napoleon.  At  the  prime  time  he  wrote  to  all  the 
members  of  Napoleon  s  family.  He  next  applied  to 
the  congress  of  the  soverdgna  at  Auc*la>ChBpeUe,  in 
favour  of  the  illustrious  prisoner,  and  presented  to 
them  a  letter  from  Napoleon's  mother.  Las  Cases 
also  MTOte  to  I. a  Harpc,  the  tutor  of  the  emperor 
Alexander,  on  thia  subject.  To  all  hta  requests  and 
memoriab  he  iveelved  no  answer.  He  repeated  Us 
application<;  with  as  little  success  at  the  eo^grsia  af 
Laybach.  At  this  time  Napoleon  died. 

The  "  Memorial  de  Sainte  H^&ne"  is  rich  in  his- 
torical materials,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  a  safe 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  history,  be- 
cause the  aulhor  enlarged  it  after  it  had  been  for  a 
long  time  out  of  his  hands  from  memory,  and  adapted 
it  to  <he  misting  state  of  tilings.  Fran  whM  Las 
Cases  snys  it  i=i  crid-^ntthnt  Napoleon  wcdlknevdul 
the  wurk  was  written  for  publication,  and  the  nsM 
were  taken  in  his  presence  and  at  hia  request.  The 
work  has  been  translated  into  RngKah.  Napdem 
placed  many  interestint;  papers  in  the  hands  of  Las 
Cases,  and  anmn^  nthers  his  will. 

LASCY.  PETER,  COUNT  DE,  a  miUtary  oflicer, 
whovraa  lM>m  in  Ireland  in  1678.  After  the  cooqusit 
of  Ireland  by  William  HI.  he  entered  the  French  w 
vice,  and  subsequeutiy  the  Austrian  army.  He  wiia 
next  employed  ny  the  king  of  Poland,  and  then  br 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia.  In  1709  he  was  woondse 
at  Pultowa ;  and  be  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Ri^  ^ 
wricli  lie  was  made  governor.  He  was  rond*.  ^  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1720.  Catharine  I.  appointed  him 
governor  of  Livonfak  He  died  in  1751,  having  at- 
tained the  rank  of  field-marshal.  Th?  prince  de 
Ligne  publiulied  a  collection  of  the  works  and  a  jour- 
nal of  the  campaigns  of  Marshal  Laacy. 

LASCY,  JOSEPH  FRANCIS  MAURICE* 
COUNT  DE,  was  son  of  Peter  Lascy,  and  was  bom 
at  Petersburg  in  17'25  In  17  ?  i  he  entered  into  the 
Austrian  service,  and  made  a  campaign  in  Italv.  He 
gradually  rose  to  the  rahk  of  general,  after  Mfh^f 
displaved  his  military  talents  at  the  battles  of  IjOWI^- 
sitz,  breslau,  and  Hochkircben  ;  and  in  he 
penetrated  to  Berlin  at  the  bead  of  15,000  men ;  fir 
which  bold  expkMt  he  was  made  a  commander  of  At 
order  «f  Maria  TllereBa,  and  in  1763  reedved  At 
baton  of  marshal  Under  Joseph  1!  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  uiHtary  regulations  adopted  by  that 
prince.  He  was  fmjOoynl  a'Triin<;t  the  Turks  ia 
1788,  and  again  after  tlie  ilcaih  ot  Laudohn.  He  died 
in  1801. 

LA  SERNA,  JOSE.— lliia  mititary  officer  coo- 
meVieed  his  career  in  ^  Spaniah  artillery,  and  in 

1S09  served  at  Sarafrossa,  under  the  celebrated  Pal»- 
fos,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Upon  th<f  ap- 
pointment of  General  Peaucla  to  be  viceroy  of  Pent 
in  1*^11^.  La  Sernn  '.v:i>!  rommissioned  to  succeed hlin 
in  ttie  command  of  liie  army  of  Upper  Peru.  Hear, 
rived  at  Arica  in  September  1316,  and  from  i^i^* 
time  until  Decenriicr  1824  was  piamiaent  ur  tb« 
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I  of  fhtcoBleiidiag  parties.  Bred 
Co  rejfular  service  in  the  peninsular  war,  he  had  no 
Jnat  id«a  of  the  system  necessary  to  be  followed  in 
AoMrka;  and  therafore,  in  spite  of  his  proficiency  in 
taetici*  ha  proved  no  match  even  toe  tna  half-armed 
gtmekot  of  Boenos  Ayres.  In  hit  first  eampugn  he 
advanced  to  Salta,  but  was  conipeU«l  to  retire  in  dis- 
order. Finding  hia  plana  of  conducting  the  war  en 
Agk  t*  fidl  him.  La  Sania  aakad  and  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Spain.  In  1819  he  arrived  in  Lima  to 
embark,  and  while  there  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
liialanant-general  in  consequence  of  an  expected  in- 
wuon  from  Chile,  and  prevailed  upon  to  remain. 
Ha  received  accordingly  me  direetkNi  of  the  military 
operations  aKftinut  San  Martin,  and,  by  means  of  a 
junta  of  hia  friends  appointed  to  advise  the  viceroy 
in  the  ptoaaculiBH  of  na  war*  ha  became  supreme  in 
military  matters.  In  January  1821  a  faction  of  the 
Spanisn  army  deposed  the  viceroy  Pezuela,  and  placed 
lit  Sema  at  the  nead  of  the  government.  \a  Sema 
waavonnded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aya- 
dmeo  on  the  9th  of  December,  1824,  which  put  an 
«nd  to  his  authority  in  Peru.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  be  immediately  retired  from  ptdilic  life. 

LASSO.  ORLANDO  DI.  oM«r<hogNtf«atimi* 
aieians  of  the  8i.\teenth  centur}'.  He  was  born  at 
Mons,  in  Hainaut,  in  1530.  I'huanus  relates  that  he 
I  carried  off  while  a  child  on  acconnt  of  hia  fine 
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Zeal  wmglil  Am  aame  effect  in  him  that  intanat 

did  in  the  many;  and,  while  otbera  were  apfwdieiw 

Bive  that  their  temporal  possessions  might  be  in 

dani^er,  he  was  concerned  for  the  souls  of  men.  The 
last  times  he  thought  were  now  approaching — im- 
piety was  gaining  ground  apace :  ^M^t  lengUia  might 

men  not  he  expected  to  run  when  they 
qoeation  even  tikt  inialiibUuy  uf  the  pope  i 


Toice,  and  that  GonM^  ikmvt  of  8icil|r«  took  him 
to  Italy  and  had  Um  inalniclaa  in  nmm.  Having 

lost  his  voice  in  his  eighteenth  year,  be  was  occupied 
three  yearn  in  Naples  as  a  teadier  of  music,  and  he 
^Mi  became  chapel-master  im  dbe  Lateraa  cfaaich  in 
Here  he  renoained  two  years,  and  then  re- 
to  his  native  country  to  see  his  parents,  whom, 
he  did  not  find  wring.  He  then  travelled 
with  laiBa  Casar  Bnacaedo  to  i^pgi«T">  and  France, 
aad  agrfn  fived  for  aame  years  in  Antwerp,  whence 
he  went  to  Munich  as  chapel-master  to  Albert,  duke 
of  Bavaria.  Charles  IX.  of  France  invited  him  to 
Paris ;  but  Lasso  learned,  on  his  way  to  that  city,  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  was  immediately  re-established 
in  his  place  by  Duke  Albert.  He  remained  in  this 
ofiice  tmtil  his  death .  Orlando  was  equally  celebrated 
Ibr  hia  aaerad  and  hia  secular  muaic  Uia  nroduc- 
tioQB  ware  miinanms,  hot  are  at  present  rarely  to  Im 
met  with.  His  sons  puhli--hpd  a  cnllertion  of  his 
motets,  under  the  name  "  Magniun  Opus  Musicum." 
In  the  royal  liljrary  at  Ifanin  fa  Ao  ridiest  ooUac- 
tion  of  his  works. 

LATIMEU,   HUGH.  — The  reformaUon  owed 
much  of  its  early  beauty  and  Qiristian  purity  to 
thia  eminent  eociaaiaatic.  U«waaho«iiial47Q>and 
Ue  perante  wen  in  hmnble  dmrnutancae,  ao  tmich 
so  indeed  that  he  say?*  that  his  father's  whole  house- 
hold were  supported  on  a  tarm  of  four  pounds  a 
year.    Latimer  appears  to  have  been  originally  des- 
tined for  the  churcli,  ns  we  find  him  early  in  life 
studying  divinity  at  ('ambridge.    Mr.  Gilpin,  who 
has  written  a  very  interesting  life  of  this  prelate, 
oC  him  at  that  time  aa  a  warm  if  not  biffotted 
of  the  doelrfaiee  of  the  chnveh  of 
Many  of  the  reformed  opinions,  which 
fermenting  in  Germany,  had  just  exhibited  them- 
aelves  in  England.   The  legislature  bad  not  yet  in- 
terfered, but  the  watchful  priests  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  the  danger  of  the  church  was  already 
become  the  popular  cry.    Latimer,  among  others, 
hnrd  with  high  indignatioa  theae  aovel  teachen. 


As  his  well-meant  leal  was  fhua  excited  be  in- 
veighed publicly  and  privately  against  the  reform- 
ers. If  any  read  lectures  in  the  schools  suspected 
of  their  tenets,  Latimer  was  sure  to  be  there  to  drive 
out  the  echolani  and  havimr  an  opportunity  when 
he  commenced  iMchdor  of  divinity  to  give  an  open 
testimony  of  his  ditilike  to  their  proceedmgs,  lie 
made  an  oration  against  Melanctbon,  whom  be 
treated  with  great  severity  for  hia  inpioua  innom* 
tions  in  religion.  His  zeal  wa«  so  much  taken  no- 
tice of  in  the  university  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
oflke  of  cross-bearer  in  all  public 
employment  wiiich  he  accepted  with' 
diaehnged  with  becoming  solemnity. 

Among  those  in  ( "ainhndge,  who  at  this  time 
favoured  the  reformation,  the  most  considerable  was 
'Hiomas  Btlne}'.  He  was  a  man  of  most  holy  life^ 
and  having  long  obs«'r\'ed  the  pre\'ailing  debauchery 
of  the  clergy,  he  was  led  to  doubt  whether  iheir  prin> 
ciples  might  not  be  as  corrupt  as  their  practice, 
and  whether  the  new  opiniona,  then  8ainin|[  gnNind* 
might  not  he  more  than  plausible.  Time  mcreaaed 
his  suspicions.  He  read  Luther's  writings  and  ap- 
proved them.  Uc  conversed  with  protei^tants,  and 
found  them  men  of  temper  and  learning.  1  n  t  hort; 
he  began  to  see  popery  in  a  very  dll^gfeaohle  lights 
and  made  no  scruple  to  own  it. 

It  was  Mr.  Latimer's  good  fortune  to  be  well  ac» 
quainted  with  thia  religiuua  person.  Mr.  Bilner 
had  kmg  indeed  conceived  very  ftvonrable  aentu 
ments  of  him.  He  had  known  his  life  in  the  uni- 
versity, a  life  stnctly  moral  and  devout.  He  ascribed 
his  fadings  to  the  genius  of  bis  religion ;  andl  noU 
withstanding  his  more  than  ordinary  zeal  in  the  pro- 
fession of  that  religion,  he  could  not  but  observe  in 
him  a  very  ranrlid  temper,  prejudiced  by  no  sinister 
viewa»  and  an  honeaty  of  heart  which  gave  hia  gnat 
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hopes  of  Wfl  vefenmtioD.  IndoMd  bf  Aeie  fovour- 

ahle  r\;ipearanceg,  Mr.  Bilney  failed  not,  as  oppor 
tunnies  otTered,  to  suggest  many  things  to  him  about 
the  corruptions  in  religion,  and  would  frequently  drop 
ft  hint  that  in  the  Romish  church  in  particaUT' there 
tMre  perhaps  some  things  which  rather  deviftted 
from  a}ii --t  ilic  jjl.dnness.  He  would  instance  some 
of  its  grosser  tenets,  and  ask  whether  the  scriptural 
MidiOhty  alleged  for  then  tras  wholly  sufficient? 
if  not,  wnether  tradition  were  a  safe  vrhiclp  for  thr. 
trines  of  such  importance  ?  Thus  starting  cavils  and 
infusing  suspicions,  he  preparsd  the  way  for  his 
whok  fined*  which  at  ie^jfth  be  opened,  ooneludiog 
wkh  an  eanieat  pemnuion  that  Letitner  would  only 
endf  ru  nr  to  direst  himself  of  his  proimlu  t^;,  and 
place  the  two  aides  of  the  questions  before  him,  with 
an  boneet  heart  for  hie  goide. 

There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  hnw  pnpil 
first  received  these  free  declarations,  and  by  what 
steps  he  attained  a  settlement  in  l}is  religious  opi- 
nioae  i  bat  Latiiiier  no  aooaer  ceaeed  fipmn  bdnc  « 
teehnn  Beoiiaiil  titan  ho  beeame  (evdi  wee  nie 
eonstitutional  warmth)  a  sealous  protectant.  He  ha<i 
nothing  of  that  neutral  coolness  m  bis  temper  which 
the  Athenian  lawgiver  diaeonraged  in  a  eomnion* 
wealth.  Accordingly  w?  srwri  find  him  rery  active 
in  supporting  and  prupagatuig  tiie  retortned  opinions. 
He  endeavoured  with  great  assiduity  to  make  con- 
verts, hoth  in  the  town  and  in  the  university:  preach- 
ing in  public,  ediortfng  in  private,  and  every  where 
pressing  the  necessity  of  a  lioly  life,  in  opposition  to 
thoae  outward  performances  which  were  then  thouf{ht 
tho  eeaentials  of  religion.  A  behaviour  of  this  kind 
was  immediately'  taken  notice  of.  Cambridge  was 
then  the  scat  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition: 
every  new  opinion  was  watched  with  the  utmost 
iealottsy  i  and  Latimer  soon  perceived  haw  ofanoaioua 
he  had  aheady  made  hhRactr. 

The  first  rfmnrkahlp  opposition  he  met  with  from 
the  prevailing  party  was  occasioned  by  a  course  of 
aermons  lie  preached  during  the  holidays  of  Christ- 
mas before  the  university,  in  which  he  spoke  his 
aentimenta  with  great  freedom  upon  many  opinions 
and  usages  maintained  and  practised  in  the  Romish 
cfaorch.   In  these  aermons  he  ahowed  the  im, 
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ipiety 
id  the 


of  indu^tencea.  the  uncertMaty  of  tFad'itHMi,  ani 

vanity  of  wo r'(L-  nf  supererogation  lie  inveiirlip  i 
^aiitft  that  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  wuh  winch 
Ima  religion  was  encumbered,  and  the  pride  and 
ttsorpation  of  the  Romish  hierarchv ;  but  what  he 
most  insisted  upon  was  that  great  abuse  of  locking 
up  the  scripture^!  Id  an  unknown  tongue,  giving  his 
teaaons  without  any  reserve  why  they  ought  to  be  ptU 
in  every  one's  handa. 

Few  of  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  were 
then  questioned  in  England  iiut  such  as  tended  to 
a  relaxation  of  morals.  'IVansubstantiation,  and 
other  pointa  rather  speculative,  still  held  their  do- 
mhtkm.  Mr.  Latimer  therefore  chiefly  dwelt  upon 
tliosc  of  immoral  tendency.  He  showed  what  true 
religion  was,  that  it  was  seated  in  the  heart ;  and 
fbat>  in  comparison  with  it»  asrtanial  appointments 
were  of  no  vjune.  Great  was  the  outcry  ocm'^ioned 
by  these  discourses.  Mr.  Latimer  was  tben  a 
preacher  of  some  eminence,  and  began  to  display  a 
remarkable  address  in  adaptiiy  himaelf  to  the  ca- 
pecitiee  of  the  people.  Hie  orthodox  clergy  observ- 
ing him  thus  followed,  thoucrht  it  high  time  to  oppose 
him  openly.  This  taak  was  luidertaken  by  Dr.  Bttck- 


enham,  prior  of  the  VkA  firlare,  who  appealed  Im 

the  ]mlpit  n  few  Sundays  after,  nnti  with  threat  pomp 
and  prolixity  showed  the  dangerous  tendeacv  of  Mr. 
Latimer's  opinions:  particularly  he  inveigheaagainat 
his  heretical  notions  of  pabliahing  the  eeriptima  m 
English,  laying  open  the  iH  effiwte  of  eoM^  an  inao- 
\  aUon  "  If  that  heresy,"  Rai J  he,  "  should  prt-vail 
we  should  soon  see  an  end  of  every  thii^  useful 
among  us.  The  ploughman  reading  that  if  he  pot 
hi?  hand  to  the  plough,  and  sIiuliIJ  happpn  to  look 
back,  he  was  unfit  for  the  kiu|(duui  ut  God.  would 
soon  la^  aside  his  labour :  the  baker  likewise  reading 
that  a  httle  leaven  will  corrupt  hie  Inmp,  would  fpra 
ne  tery  insipid  bread :  the  rinple  man  likesriae  find- 
ing himself  commanded  to  pluck  out  his  eyes,  in  a 
few  years  we  should  have  the  nation  full  of  blind 
beggars." 

Latimer  listened  with  a  secret  pleasnr?  to  tbis  in- 
genious iijatroning.  Perhaps  he  iiuJ  acted  as  pru- 
dently if  he  had  considered  the  prior's  arguments  aa 
onanawerable  i  but  he  could  not  reeiat  the  vivaoi^ 
of  hie  tempCT,  whidi  atraof  If  indiaad  Um  to  ezpeao 
this  solemn  trrfler.  The  whole  universitv  met  tu^rdh^r 
on  the  following  Sunday,  when  it  was  known  the  re- 
fomar  would  preach,  fliat  vein  of  pleasantry  wad 
humour  which  ran  through  all  bis  words  and  artions 
would  have  here,  it  was  imagined,  full  scope;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  preacher  was  not  a  little  conadons 
of  his  own  aupahority  To  complete  the  Bceoe«  joit 
before  the  aermon  b  ^^r  ui.  Prior  Buckenham  himiidf 
entered  the  church,  with  his  cowl  about  hi-?  fhoal- 
ders,  and  seated  himself  wiUi  an  air  of  importance 
before  the  pulpit. 

Latimer,  with  great  gravity,  recapitulated  the 
learned  doctor's  arguments,  placed  them  iii  ihc 
strongest  light,  and  then  rallied  them  with  such  a 
flow  of  wit,  and  at  the  aame  time  with  ao  much  good 
hunonr,  that,  withont  the  appearance  of  iU-iu^mi, 
he  made  his  adversary  in  t!ie  lii^rlic-t  ripjijrec  ridicu- 
lous. He  then  with  great  address  apjiealed  to  the 
people,  descanted  upon  the  low  esteem  in  which  their 
iioly  guides  had  always  held  their  understandings, 
expressed  the  utmost  offence  at  their  being  treated 
with  such  contempt,  and  wished  his  honest  country- 
men might  only  have  the  uee  of  the  accipturee  till  tbw 
showed  thentaetvee  eoch  abenrd  interpretere.  tie 
concluded  hi^  di'^cDurse  vr.'h  n  few obsen'at ions  upon 
scripture  metaphors.  A  hgurati  ve  manner  of  speech, 
he  said,  was  common  in  all  languages :  representa- 
tions of  this  kind  were  in  daily  use,  and  generally 
understood.  "  Thus,  for  instance, said  he  (address- 
ing himself  to  that  part  of  the  audience  where  the 
prior  was  seated), "  when  we  see  a  fox  painted  pread^ 
log  in  a  firiar's  hood,  nobody  imaginee  that  a  iha  la 

meant,  but  that  craft  and  hypocrisy  nre  drsciibedp 
winch  are  SO  often  found  disguised  in  that  garb." 

Hie  wit  and  raillery  of  Latimer  placed  the  prior  in 
the  most  ridiculous  light,  and  he  never  after  enterrd 
the  field  as  a  disputant.  This  advantage  increased  the 
credit  of  t!ie  jiroteatant  jKirly  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
Bilney  and  Latimer  were  at  the  head.  The  mcekoeaa* 
gravitv,  and  unaffected  piety  of  the  iSorBMr,  and  tho 
cheerfiilness,  good  humour,  and  eloquence  of  the 
latter,  wrought  much  upon  the  iunior  students.  These 
things  gready  alarmed  the  orthodox  clergy.  Of  thie 
sort  were  all  the  heade  of  coll^^ee,  and»  indeed,  tha 
senior  part  of  the  traiveraity.  Frequent  convoeatiMM 
were  held  ,  tutor  '  u-ere  admonished  to  have  a  strict 
eye  over  their  pupils  i  and  academical  censures  of  all 
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kinus  were  inflicted.  But  academical  cenettrts  were 
found  insufficient.  Latimer eootimiedto  preacVi,  an  d 
liereay  to  apreod.  The  trae  spirit  of  popwy  therefore 
began  to  exert  itself,  and  to  call  alcmd  ftnr  die  aecnlar 
arin. 

Dr.  West  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Elv.  To  him, 
M  dioeeMOi,  di«  beads  of  Ae  popish  party  ap. 
plied.  But  the  bishop  was  not  a  man  for  their  pur. 
pose :  he  x\'B8  a  papist  inde^,  but  moderate.  He 
came  to  Cambridge  however,  examined  the  state  of 
religion,  and  at  their  entreaty  preached  againak  bare- 
tics ;  but  he  would  do  nothing  farther.  Tfaia  how- 
ever  gave  no  great  check  to  the  reformers.  There 
happened  at  thai  timftio  be  a  proteetant  prior  in  Cam- 
bridge.  Dr.  Baraet,  of  the  Anstin  friars.  Hia  mo- 
nastery was  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and, 
being  a  great  admirer  of  Latimer,  he  boldly  licenaed 
him  to  preach  there.  Hither  his  party  followed  him  f 
and  the  late  opposition  having  greatly  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  people,  the  friar's  chapel  was  soon  un- 
able to  contain  the  ormfls  that  fittended.  Amon*^^ 
otiiara,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  bishop  of  Ely  ww» 
ofktn  oa«  of  Uw  Iwftren,  and  hid  the  honeatr  to  dt- 
clare  that  Latimer  VM  one  of  liMt  pmdwn  he 
had  ever  heard. 

The  credh  to  hie  came  wineh  Latimer  had  thus 

Kined  by  preaching,  he  maintained  by  a  holy  life, 
r.  Kilney  and  he  did  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
acting  unexceptionably,  but  were  daily  givin((  in-  ' 
•tancea  of  goodness  which  malice  could  not  scandal- 
ne,  nor  entnr  miainterpret.  They  urere  alwtye  to* 
gether,  and  the.  place  where  they  used  to  walk  was  long 
afterwards  i<^nown  hy  the  name  of  the  Heretics'  hill. 

Bttt  their  good  lives  had  no  merit  with  their  adver- 
earies.  Witli  them  it  mattered  not  what  a  man'8 
life  was  if  his  opinions  were  orthodox.  They  could 
make  great  allowances  for  the  former,  but  the  least 
xniatake  in  the  latter  was  unpardonable.  Stieb  is 
^e  trae  cfiirit  of  bigotry  and  prieeteiafl— <htt  Pha- 
risaical spirit  which,  invertinj^  the  tables  of  the 
law,  places  points  of  least  importance  uppermost. 
More  of  this  spirit  never  reigned  than  it  tule  time 
in  Cambridge.  The  church  party,  among  whom 
every  spark  of  charity  seemed  extinguished,  were 
now  enflamed  to  the  uttermost.  The  good  ac- 
tioiie  of  their  advenariea  served  only  as  fuel  to 
inereaae  ihe  heat  of  peraeentten.  Impotent  them- 
selves, and  finding  their  diocesan  either  unable  or 
tmwilling  to  work  their  purposes,  they  determined  at 
length  upon  an  appeal  to  the  blf^er  powers.  Herat 
at  least,  they  expected  countenance.  Heary  com- 
plaints were  accordingly  earned  to  court  of  the  in- 
crease of  heresy,  and  fonml  dqMNitione  afeuilt  the 
principal  abettors  of  it. 

Bat  we  rouft  now  take  a  rapid  glanee  at  the  itate 
of  affairs  abroad,  in  which  Latimer  was  so  soon  to  be 
a  prominent  actor.  Protestantism,  which  was  now 
epreading  itself  apace  in  Germany  and  many  other 
parts  of  Knrnpr,  fin'j  vpt  met  with  no  public  coun- 
tenance in  k^ngland.  iiere  superstition  Btill  held  its 
reign.  The  regular  clergy,  encroaching  more  and 
mor^  had  at  leiujtb  engroeeed  ooe-tbird  of  tbeidng- 
dom.  A  large  smtfe  oT temporal  power  waa  the  con- 
s.  q'ience  of  this  wealth;  and  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  times  established  them  as  fully  in  a  spiritual  do- 
minion. From  the  days  of  Wielin,  wboflouriehed  in 
the  reign  of  lUchardthe  Second,  many  began  to  speak 
with  some  freedom,  and  to  think  with  more,  of  the 
prendling  oormptanM  of  popoy.  Bottevcre  hmi^ 
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purchased  of  needy  kings,  held  these  sectary  ia 
awe.  The  inclinations  of  UM  people  however,  through 
this  whole  period  of  time,  ran  atrong  againat  tbedar- 
gy  i  and  Lather  was  greatly  obliged  to  Wkliff  ibr 
nis  reception  iu  England. 

As  soon  therefore  as  the  opinions  of  the  reformera 
were  introduced  they  were  warmly  espoused;  the 
genrralitv  nf  the  penyle  were  disposed  ft) r  them  ;  ;md 
protesUnts  m  many  places  htami  t*j  furm  parties. 
But  in  those  intolerant  times  when  kings  thought  it 
ioeumbent  upon  them  to  think  for  their  aubjecta, 
private  opinion  and  the  inclinations  of  the  people 
were  little  consulted ;  reasons  of  state  prevailed ; 
and  Henry  the  Kighth,  who  thta  reignea  ia  £itf. 
land,  had  yet  his  motivve  kr  boldui|r  Mr  withme 
court  of  Rome  'Vhc  great  cause  which  at  this  time 
occupied  the  nation  was  the  king's  divorce,  a  suit  of 
law  one  of  the  moat  famous  in  history.  After  living 
for  nearly  twenty  ytmn  with  his  brother'a  wife,  thiu 
tyrannical  prince  was  suddenly  seized,  upon  the  ap- 
]itarLmec  nf  Aiiue  Htileyn  at  court,  with  scruples  of 
conscience  about  the  l^Uty  of  bis  marriage  ;  and 
not  only  schoolmen  andfcanomats ,  but  kinga,  popes, 
and  emiterors  were  interested  in  this  affair. 

At  that  time  one  of  the  most  wily  prelates  held 
the  see  of  Rome.  He  had  ittlemBts  to  manage  wida 
Charlea  the  Fifth,  who  was  averse  to  the  divorce. 
He  had  intereata  likewise  to  manage  with  Henry. 
These  cross  circumstances  called  for  all  his  sub- 
tlety ;  and  indeed  be  abowed  himeelf  a  master  of  ad. 
dreee.  He  amuaed  aaek  in  hie  torn,  and  meant 
bonr'stly  to  neither;  perplexing  affairs,  palliating, 
explaining,  and  perplexing  again,  that  he  might 
thoroughly  delilwrate  belore  he  choae  his  party. 

While  the  king  thus  expected  the  rr^nrhi^ion  of 
bis  divorce  in  a  regular  way.  which  of  ail  things  he 
desired,  he  was  careful  in  observing  all  forms  of 
civility  with  the  pope.  Tbe  poor  proteetante  in 
many  inetanoee  felt  tne  eftete  of  hie  eomplaiaaaee. 
Hp  even  went  so  far  as  to  u^e  h'-i"-  own  printtl*  jien 
against  them,  and,  as  the  courtiers  of  his  time  used 
to  say,  mole  incomparably  well.  No  new  laws  in- 
deed were  enacted:  the  old  ones  against  \\'K]iff's 
heresy  were  thought  sufficient.  These  statute*  were 
revived,  and  the  bishops  in  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom took  very  effectual  paina  to  make  thoia  ander 
their  care  aeqnainted  with  diem. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  otn plaints 
came  from  Cambridge  of  the  daily  increase  of  heresy. 
Tiinstal,  with  an  air  of  sanctity,  diook-  bis  bead, 
declaring  it  was  yhnmpfu!  indeed,  very  shnmcfnl ! 
Warham  raged  loud,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  tire 
and  extirpation,  root  and  branch ;  while  £e  cardi- 
nal treatea  tbe  whole  ae  a  jeat,  ettribnting  it  to  the 
enry  of  a  few  flKtenrte  prieete  against  men  of  anpe- 
rior  merit. 

But  tbe  complaints  from  Cambridge  increasing  daily, 
end  Warham  of  course  grtiwing  more  importunate, 
tbe  cardinal  was  at  length  obliged  to  shake  off  his 
indifference,  and  begin  to  act.  He  erected  a  court, 
therefore,  consisting  of  bisbope,  divines,  and  canon- 
ists. Ttoetal  was  made  prceident,  and  Bilney,  La- 
timer, and  one  or  Vwo  more  were  called  upon  to  an- 
■v.vcr  for  their  conda  t  Bilney  was  criiHilcrrd  as 
tbe  heresiarch,  and  against  him  chiefly  the  rigour  of 
the  court  wee  levaHea.  Hie  examination  wae  eecord* 
ingly  severe  :  every  witness  was  heard  with  so  rmich 
attention,  and  every  deposition  enlarged  npon  with 
io  nneh  bitlenMib  that  Tanitil  deqiiui«d«f  laSadag 
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any  temper  wMi  tlie  proecdfingi  of  bit  colleagues. 

The  process  cam r  to  an  end,  and  the  rriniiiui],  dc- 
claring  himself  what  they  called  aa  obstinate  heretic, 
vraa  found  guiJty.  Here  Tunstal  had  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  f^oodness  of  hi«5  licnrt.  He  rnnld  not 
interfere  in  Mr.  Btlney's  favour  in  a  judicial  way, 
but  he  laboured  to  save  him  by  all  the  means  in  hia 

Enrer.  Ue  fint  induced  bia  friends  to  mnmi» 
D  to  fMuit)  and  wbenthttwonMnoldohejohMd 
his  entreatie"!  tn  tbrir?,  had  patience  with  him  day 
after  dav,  and  wuh  all  the  teoderness  of  humanity 
bej^ged  be  would  not  oblige  him,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clinations, to  treat  him  with  severity.  The  good 
bishop  in  the  end  prevailed ;  liilney  could  not  with- 
stand the  winning  rhetoric  of  Tunstal,  though  he 
had  withstood  all  the  menaces  of  the  inflajsed  War- 
ham.  He  recanted,  bore  hie  ftnsat,  and  mm  die* 
misled  As  for  Latimer  and  the  rest,  they  had 
easier  terms:  Tunstal  omitted  no  opportunities  of 
Aowing  mercy,  and  was  dexteroua  in  flading  them ; 
tlwagli  it  WW  probable  that  among  so  many  voices 
1m  wonfd  bardfy  have  prevailed  if  the  cardinal  had 
■Ot  r  luntcnanced  his  proceedings. 

The  iieretice,  upon  their  dismiaeion,  returned  to 
Cambridge,  where  they  were  receiwd  with  open  arms 
by  their  friends.  Amidst  this  mutual  joy  Bilney 
alone  seemed  unaffected;  he  shunned  the  sight  of 
hia  acquaintance,  and  received  their  officious  con- 
gratulations with  confomm  and  blushes.  Reflection 
bad  now  brought  him  to  himself,  and  remorse  of 
conscience  had  seised  him  for  v.  hnt  In-  Iml  done. 
Kestless  nights,  frightful  dreams,  and  otlier  effects 
of  a  mind  that  preys  upon  itself,  in  a  short  time  dis- 
turbed his  reason  ;  anci  it  was  feared  he  might  have 
committed  suicide  if  those  about  him  had  not  closely 
attended  him.  In  the  agonies  of  hia  despair  his  pa- 
thetic and  eager  accusations  of  hia  friends,  of  the 
VMnop  of  London,  and,  ab<fve  all,  of  himself,  were 
very  affecting.  ThuH  he  continued  for  some  time 
one  of  the  most  sbocktog  spectadea  that  human  na- 
tttre  can  exhibit.  His  passion  having  had  its  course, 
at  length  subsided,  and  by  degrees  gave  place  to  a 
profound  melancholy.  In  this  state  be  continued 
about  three  years,  reading  much,  avoiding  company, 
sod  in  all  respeota  obaerviag  the  severity  of  «d  aae»> 
tie.  Dmtiig  &i»  time,  and  especially  towards  the 
litter  part  of  it,  he  would  frequently  be  thnm-ing 
mitobsnire  bint<i  of  his  meditating  some  extraordi- 
aaiy  design.  He  would  Hay  that  be  WM  BOW  almost 
prepared — that  he  would  alu>r»lv  f,'«)  up  to  Jcru.Halem 
— and  that  God  muat  be  glonticd  iu  him.  After 
keeping  his  friend.^  awhile  in  suspense  by  this  mys- 
terious languagCj  he  tokl  them  at  iast  that  be  waa 
InUydetenuiMd  to  expiate  bis  late  diamtfal  abjun- 
tion  by  hi»  death.  AVhat  they  could  oppose  had  no 
weight.  lie  bad  talien  his  resolution ;  and  breaking 
at  once  from  all  his  attachments  in  Cambridge,  he 
set  out  for  Norfolk,  which  was  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  which  for  tiiat  reason  he  chose  to  make 
the  scene  of  Im  death.  When  he  came  there  he 
went  about  the  country,  confessing  iiis  guilt  in  ab- 
juring  a  faith  in  wlilcn  be  was  now  determined  to 
die.  Popery,  he  told  the  people,  w.i-;  \i  ino^i  diabo- 
lical reiitfioni  and  ezhorteid  tlieoi  to  beware  uf  idol- 
atry, and  to  tnut  no  longer  in  the  conH  of  St.  Fk«B> 
cie,  in  prayers  to  saints,  in  pilgrimages,  pv nances, 
'  and  indulgences;  but  rather  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  lead  good  liTWi  vUcb         all  that 

i>od  required  of  them. 
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The  report  of  tUa  vary  ailitoRRnary  preaebeT 

soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  bishop  of  Norrv  icb,  wht? 
watched  over  those  parts  with  the  aeai  of  an  inqui- 
sitor. Mr.  Bilney  was  soon  apprdiended,  and  se- 
cured in  the  county-gaol.  While  he  lay  there  wait- 
ing  the  arrind  of  the  writ  for  his  execution,  he  gave 
very  surpriHing  instances  of  a  firm  and  collected 
mind.  He  began  now  to  recover  from  tii^  abject 
•lato  af  nulaneboly  which  bad  for  tba  laat  tbee 
years  oppressed  him;  and,  like  an  honp<;t  m^n  who 
had  long  lived  under  a  difficult  debt,  he  l>egaa  to  re- 
sume his  spirits  when  he  thought  himself  in  a  situ** 
tion  to  discharge  it.  Some  of  nis  friends  found  him 
eating  a  hearty  supper  the  night  before  bis  execu- 
tion, and  expressing  their  surprise,  he  told  them  he 
waa  but  doing  what  they  baa  daily  examples  of  in 
common  Ufe-^a  only  keeping  bia  cottage  in  i»> 
pair  while  he  continticd  to  inhabit  iL  The  same 
composure  ran  thruugii  hia  whole  beltaviour ;  and 
his  conversation  was  that  afuning  more  agreeable 
than  his  friends  almost  ever  remembered  it.  Ua 
dwelt  much  upon  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  which  be  mid 
gave  biro  much  comfort : — "  Fi  ;ir  nut,  f  r  I  have  re- 
deemed thee;  thou  art  mine.  VVlien  thou  walkeat 
in  the  fue  it  shall  not  burn  thee :  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God."  With  equal  constancy  he  went  tbroTip:h  bis 
laat  trial.  His  death,  which  Mr.  Fox  relates  ai  lurge, 
was  as  noble  an  instance  of  Christian  courage  an 
those  times,  fruitful  of  neb  eaamfim,  afforded. 

Latimer,  speaking  oi  thia  eminent  Tcfbrmer,  says, 
in  a  ii  lter  to  a  friend,  "  1  hnv.'  kincA  n  IVilney  a  great 
whde;  and  to  tell  you  what  I  have  always  tboughtof 
him,  I  have  known  few  ao  leady  to  do  evwy  naa 
goo;I,  after  bis  power;  noisome  wittingly  to  none, 
and  towards  hia  enemy  charitable  and  reconcilable. 
To  be  abort,  he  was  a  very  simple,  good  aoul,  no- 
Uuqg  maat  for  thia  wretched  world*  wiioee  evil  statn 
he  woidd  htncnt  and  bewidl  as  modi  as  any  man 
that  I  ever  knew.  As  for  his  Kingular  learning,  aa 
well  in  the  holy  scriptures  aa  in  other  good  letters, 
I  will  not  now  speak  of  it.  How  he  ordered  or  mis- 
ordered  himsf-'.f  in  iTtrlrrmrnt  I  cannot  tell,  nor  will 
I  meddle  wuual ;  i)ut  i  caimot  but  wonder,  if  a  man 
Uving  so  mercifully,  to  charitably,  so  patiently,  so 
conttnantly*  so  «ttidiHHialy«aad  ao  virtwHtaly*  ahould 
die  an  evil  deadi.** 

Mr.  Bilney 's  sufT  r  riKS  in^tcnd  of  checking  the 
reformation  at  Cambridge,  inspired  the  leaders  of  it 
with  new  courage,  and  illustrated  a  common  ob- 
servation, that  persecution  is  always  an  unadvised 
roeiwuie  in  opposing  religious  innovations.  Latimer 
began  now  to  exert  himself  more  than  he  bad  yet 
done,  «nd  succeeded  to  that  credit  with  his  putj 
whielt  Mr.  Bilney  bad  lo  long  supported.  Amoiijg 
other  instanceti  of  his  zeal  and  resolution  in  thin 
cause  he  gave  one  which  vvos  indeed  very  remark- 
able. He  bad  the  courage  to  write  to  the  Vina 
aRniTT^t  a  proclamation  then  just  published,  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  the  Bible  m  Englibh,  and  other  books 
on  religious  subjects. 

It  ^ppeoed  that  among  otlier  tracts  then  dis- 
persed, there  was  one  written  fai  a  warmer  langwg" 
than  ordinary;  it  was  entitled  "The  Supplication  of 
the  Beggars,  and  contained  a  very  severe  invective 
agahut  Uta  ragulsr  dsigv,  whoaeexorbiunt  exactions 
upon  the  people  were  there  represented  as  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  poverty  in  the  nation.  This  piece 
roused  the  whole  Ixxly  of  t'ne  clergy;  and  ihr  rar- 

I  dinal  being  at  their  bead,  a  succesaf  id  ^pUcatum 
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was  made  co  tlic  killer,  who  immediately  issued  out  a  ' 
moct  severe  proclamation  against  heretical  hookB, 
commandinff  that  all  such  books  should  be  delivered 
up  within  fifteen  days,  and  empowering  the  bishops 
to  imprison  at  pleasure  ail  persons  susuccted  of  hav- 
ing them,  till  the  party  had  purged  himself  or  ab« 
jvred:  itempowcnd  the  btaliop*  likowiw  total  mi 
arUtnry  fine  upon  all  perwmi  eon^tod.  It  ftr. 
ther  forbad  all  appeal'^  from  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  obUffed  all  civil  ofiicers  by  oath  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  to  extixptle  bcratf  and  aaaiat  tlio 
bishops  ;  justices  Tvere  to  enqnirc  at  their  quarterly 
•essions  into  the  sUte  of  reltgion  in  their  countie-s : 
and  sheriffs  were  to  arrest  all  sutpMlMl  pflnwM  and 
ddimthcia  to  tlui  bishops. 

l%e  tword  drat  pot  into  dw  hand*  of  Ao  bkliofio 
x\'ua  1 1 1  si'iUly  un.Hhealhcd.  The  effects  of  this  pro- 
clamation, and  in  that  reign  proclamations  had  the 
fane  of  law,  were  indeed  very  dreadful.  "  It  would 
FTirpnse  the  gnod  ppnpic?  of  England  at  this  day  to 
hear  that  many  of  their  forefathers  were  then  burnt 
for  reading  the  Bible  and  teaching  their  children  the 
Ten  Ckmmaiidmeiila,  and  the  Lord's  Fnyer  in  £n|^- 
liali.  Stiditlnnge  were  then  called  heney."  On  thie 
occnninn  I^atimer  took  upon  him  to  write  to  the  king. 
He  had  preached  before  him  once  or  twice  at  Wind- 
oor.  and  had  been  taken  notice  of  by  him  in  a  more 
affable  manner  than  that  monarch  usually  indulged 
towards  hia  subjects.  But  whatever  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment his  sorereign's  favour  might  have  raised  in 
him,  he  dioee  to  put  «U  to  the  basard  rather  than  to 
oinft  what  ho  dHraght  hit  duty.  He  wta  gttneraDf 
conairlcred  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who 
favQuced  protestantism,  and  therefore  thought  itbe- 
euae  hnn  to  be  one  of  the  most  forward  in  oplwe- 
ing  popery  Hti  letter  is  the  picture  of  an  honest, 
sincere  heart.  It  was  chiefly  intended  to  point  out 
to  the  king  the  bad  intention  of  the  bishops  in  pro- 
cnting  the  proclamation.  Wo  can  onlj  gifo  the 
•idMlanee  of  tlna  truly  Chriattui  eppSoL 

Latimer  says  "  St.  Augxistin,  in  an  epistle  to  Casu- 
Janos,  tells  us»  'Hut  he  who  throtigh  fear  hideth 
Ae  truth,  provvketh  dio  wntth  of  heaven,  as  a  per- 
son who  fears  man  more  than  God.'  And  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  to  the  same  effect,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
'That  a  person  may  betray  the  truth,  as  well  by  con- 
cealiog  it,  as  di^giusing  it.'  These  eentencest  Ipreat 
king',  occurred  to 'me  very  Ittelf,  and  tMve  hod  soeh 
an  effect  upoTi  ine,  that  I  irnist  cithtT  o{:en  my  con- 
science to  your  majesty,  or  rank  myself  among  such 
■NUeoUS  M  these  two  holy  fathers  €608090.— The 
latter  I  cannot  think  of.  But,  alas  !  there  nre  men 
upon  whom  such  severe  censures  have  no  ctiect : 
there  are  men,  who,  j  retcnding  to  be  guides  and 
teachers  in  religion,  not  only  conceal  the  truth,  but 
ptohiiNt  others  to  eet  it  fortht  bfind  gnidee,  who 
shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  men,  and  will 
neither  enter  in  themselves,  neither  suffer  them  that 
would,  to  enter.  And  not  content  with  obstructing 
the  word  of  God  to  the  utmost  of  thnr  own  authority, 
they  have  contrived  by  their  subtle  practices  to  draw 
in  to  their  a.^sistance  the  civil  juavli  in  almost  all  the 
■tetec  of  Christendom.  lu  this  nation  especially, 
Aey  have  long  imposed  upon  their  sobiects  by  their 
df  !u?ion<^,  nnrl  kept  them  in  awe  by  their  spiritual 
censures ;  and  when  they  saw  the  truth  likely  to  pre- 
Vlil*  and  gather  strength  from  their  opposition,  they 
have  at  length  obtained  your  majesty's  proclamation 
in  their  favour,  and  have  got  it  dedariMl  treason  to 
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"  rpa  1  thi'  ffripture  in  English.  II  vjr  mc,  I  beseech 
your  majestv,  a  few  words,  and  let  me  entreat  you  to 
call  to  miM  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
their  manner  of  life,  their  preaching,  and  whole  be- 
haviour; that,  comparing  them  with  the  spiritual 
piides  of  these  days,  your  majesty  may  be  thelMlir 
judge  who  an  tlie  true  foUovera  of  Christ. 

*'  And  first  it  is  evident,  that  siniplieity  of  nnmnerv 
nii  l  In  art*  serpiestered  from  the  <  rlil  wt-n-  tlie 
striking  characteristics  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  ofoorUesoed  Lord  himself.  Poverty  in 

spirit  was  then  practised  as  well  a'*  ;)r(»arhed.  Alas! 
it  is  since  those  days  that  Christian  teachers,  mask- 
ing their  worldly  hearts  under  a  pretence  of  volim. 
tary  poverty,  and  an  exelosion  Snm  cunul  things^ 
have  wonaed  dnnnelves  into  more  than  refsl  wealtn  t 
and  have  n-ickedly  kept  what  y  have  craftily  ob- 
tained, by  fomenting  foreign  or  domestic  strife,  in  all 

f places,  as  their  purposes  were  best  served ;  and  by 
)lasphemonsly  dealing  out  even  the  punishments  of 
heaven  against  all  who  had  resolution  enough  to 
make  any  stand  against  their  corruptions.  By  what 
arts  they  have  evaded  a  late  act  of  parliament  ^punst 
titdr  encroaehmettta,  yam  majesty  weD  knows.*— 
Think  not,  gracious  sovereign,  that  I  exceed  the 
bounds  of  charity  in  what  I  say :  I  only  offer  to  your 
majesty's  conaSmntiott  n  rule,  which  was  once  pro* 
Rcnt)e<i  by  a  greater  muter,  *  Bj  thsir  fruits  yoo 
ishall  know  them.' 

"  Another  mark  of  tlie  true  disciples  of  Christ  is 
their  being  aft  all  times  expoeed  to  persecution.  It 
would  bo  endless  to  ipiote  sit  the  passages  of 
tHre  in  which  this  burden  is  universally  laid  u|)on 
good  Christians.  Contempt  and  reproach  \$  their 
eonnuNi  lot,  and  often  the  most  violent  persecutions 
even  to  death  itself.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  word 
of  God  is  truly  preached,  you  must  expect  to  see 
persecution  in  one  shape  or  other.  On  the  coatntf, 
wherorer  jott  see  ease  and  Itumry,  and  a  quiet  poo> 
enrion  ot  woridlf  pleasures,  there  the  truoi  cannot 
jwssibly  be.  For  the  woi  l  l  I  tvi  th  only  such  as  are 
worldly;  md  the  favourers  of  the  gogj)cl  ccn  expect 
nothing  in  it  from  reason,  and  are  promised  notbinff 
in  it  by  scripture,  but  vexation  and  trouhle.  From 
this  distinction  again,  your  majesty,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  above-mentioned  rule,  '  By  their  fruits  you 
ahall  know  them,'  will  be  abk  to  judge  who  are  the 
troe  foUowen  of  Chnst ;  wherever  you  observe  per> 
secutinn,  there  is  more  than  a  probability  that  the 
truth  lies  on  the  persecuted  side.  As  for  a  notion 
which  has  been  inftised  into  your  majesty,  that  the 
scriptures  in  the  hands  of  the  people  might  move 
liiem  to  rebellion,  your  mr»jesty  may  judge  of  the 
falsehood  of  this  likewise  by  the  same  rule :  '  By 
their  fruit  you  ahall  know  them.'  How  is  it  possi- 
ble tliat  a  Mok  wbieb  loeuleates  obe^ence  to  magis- 
tratcs  with  the  greatest  eaunestness,  can  be  the  cause 
of  sedition  i  'i'be  thing  speaks  itself,  and  discovers 
only  how  imieh  tbshr  malice  is  at  a  loss  far  to|Mes  of 
invective. 

"When  King  David  sent  ambassadors  to  the  young 
king  of  the  .Ammonites  to  condole  with  him  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  your  m^esty  mav  remember  what 
unsdvissd  council  was  given  to  tnat  rath  prineei 

His  counsellors  pnt  intoTii>;  h end,  contrary  to  all  rea- 
son, that  David's  messengers  came  only  as  spies,  and 
that  David  certainly  meant  an  invanon.  The  young 
king,  upon  this,  without  farther  ceremony,  wantonly 
shaved  the  beads  of  the  ambassadors,  and  treated 
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them  with  lalMrlnit^peM  of  contempt.  Butthefol- 
lowing  rerses  inform  vi  how  the  amtir  ended.  Tlie 

destruction  of  the  whole  lar*l,  v.*-  rr  i  l,  i\  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  king's  liatenina  to  imprudent  oouB- 
set.  Let  not,  great Iting,  thi»  net  find  its  {wnHd  in 
English  story.  The  ami)a9«adors  of  a  great  prince 
are  now  roa^ng  suit  to  you;  the  holy  eraLn8ej]>,ts 
and  apostles  of  Christ.  Be  upon  yoor  ffOMa;  and 
bdieve  not  the  idle  tales  of  those  who  woiud  persuade 
you  that  these  messengers  of  peace  are  coming  to 
foment  sedition  in  your  land.  Would  your  majesty 
know  the  true  cause  of  this  confederacy,  as  I  may  call 
it,  against  the  word  of  God ;  examine  the  live*  of 
those  who  are  the  leaders  of  it,  and  consider  whether 
there  may  not  be  &ome  private  reasons  inducing 
ill^  persons  to  keep  a  hook  in  concealment  which 
criea  out  loudly  ag^st  all  kinds  of  vice.  And  if  your 
majesty  wants  to  know  the  source  of  rehelUont,  I 
tliirik  a  much  fairer  one  may  be  conjcLiurf  l  at  than 
the  use  of  an  English  Bible.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  long  been  of  opinion  that  a  greater  encourage- 
ment of  all  kinds  ol  civil  disorder  could  hardly  have 
been  invented,  than  the  church-trade  of  pardons  and 
indulgences :  to  which  may  be  added  the  bad  ex- 
amples of  the  clergy,  and  tha  Uttla  cara  they  are 
generally  thought  to  taika  in  the  diadwrge  of  their 
duty. 

"  As  for  those  who  are  now  in  question  about  your 
majesty's  late  prodamation,  I  am  credibly  informed, 

there  is  not  one  among  them  who  hath  not,  in  every 
respect,  demeaned  himself  as  a  peaceable  and  good 
subject :  excepting  only  this  one  case,  in  which  they 
tiipufht  their  reUgMO  and  caoaoaacaara  In 
this  particular,  howewr,  I  azenae  them  not  t  nor  will 
I  take  Ujiun  me  entirely  to  defend  tli.-  books  for 
which  thev  suffer ;  for,  indeed,  many  of  them  1  have 
never  naa :  only  this  your  majesty  must  give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  it  i<«  impn^qihle  the  many  incon> 
veniences  can  follow  from  these  books,  and  especi- 
ally from  the  scripture,  which  they  woidd  persuade 
manirimi  nriu  foUow.  Aocept*  ondoua  aovareign, 
trithoot  displeasure,  what  I  havrwritten.  I  duraght 
it  my  duty  to  mL'ntion  thrse  things  tn  yiiur  majesty. 
No  personal  quarrel,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  have  i 
with  any  man:  I  wanted  only  to  induce  your  ma- 
jesty to  eonsiflpr  well  w}int  kinrl  of  persons  you  have 
about  you,  and  the  emia  tor  which  they  counsel: 
indeed,  great  prince,  many  of  them,  or  they  are  much 
alaaderea,  have  very  private  anda.  God  grint  yonr 
maiesty  may  see  through  all  the  dengna  of  evil  men, 
and  be  in  all  things  equal  to  the  high  offic"  «ith 
which  you  are  entrusted  !  Wherefore,  gracious  king, 
remember  yourself :  have  pity  upon  your  own  aoul; 
and  think  tlint  tlie  nay  is  at  hand  wh?n  you  shall 

five  account  of  your  oihce,  and  of  the  blood  that 
ath  been  shed  by  your  sword.  In  the  which  day, 
tiiak  yowr  grace  may  atand  stedfastly,  and  not  be 
adiainad,  hut  be  cmir  and  ready  in  your  taelconing. 
and  h'dvc  your  pardon  scalrd  \\  ith  the  blood  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  which  only  ser^'eth  at  that  day,  is 
my  daily  prayer  to  him  who  aafiived  death  fe  CV 
sins.   The  Spirit  of  God  preserve  yon]" 

Among  those  who  espyccially  served  Henry  in  the 
businees  of  his  divorce,  was  Dr.  Butts,  his  physician; 
who.  from  tha  slender  accgunu  pwaerfad  of  him  in 
Ustory,  appears  to  hava  been  a  petaon  of  great  ho- 
nest)-, Ivarninc;,  nud  h utn.ir.it y,  ^!r,  Fiiv  calls  hiin 
"  a  siuguiar  good  man,  and  a  t>peciiU  lavourer  of  good 

pvoeaidinga.^  Thia  gentlBiBHi  faoaf  mm  t»  Chd- 
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bridge,  began  immediately  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
protestant  party,  from  whom  the  king  expected  aioiit 
unanimity  in  his  favour  Among  the  first  he  made 
his  imtlieation  to  Latimer,  aa  a  paraon  moal  likaly  t» 
aerva  him ;  begging  tlul  ha  vmdd  cclleet  tiia  ops- 
nions  of  his  friends  in  the  case,  and  do  hi?  ntmnct  to 
hring  over  those  of  most  eminence  who  were  stiU. 
inclined  to  the  pajwcy.  Latimer,  who  was  a  thorough 
friend  to  the  cause  he  was  to  soUcit,  undertook  it  with 
his  usual  zeal,  snd  accomplished  the  buaincsa  ao 
much  ;o  the  satisfaction  of  the  doctor,  that  when 
that  gentleman  retumad  to  court,  be  took  Latimer 
along  «iUi  him}  widi  a  viair,  no  daobt,  to  pvoem 
him  some  preferment  anpwcrable  to  hi>  morlt, 

About  this  time  a  person  was  rismg  into  power, 
who  afterwards  became  Latimer's  chief  Aiand  and 
patron^the  great  Lord  Cromwell:  a  person  in  all 
respects  so  formed  for  command,  that  we  admire 
him  thrnugti  lii.s  life  as  one  of  those  sjreat  instru- 
ments which  Providence  often  raises  up  and  aeama 
to  inspire  for  aome  grand  purpose.  In  HeOand  ha 
Ti-as  a  hnrknsy  writer ;  in  Italy  a  foot  soldier.  .After 
spending  a  very  dissipated  youth  m  this  irregular 
way,  he  returned  home,  and  was  taken  into  tlia  aar- 
>'ice  of  Cardinal  Wolaay,  wlw  in  a  abort  time  made 
him  his  secretary.  Under  that  ninieter  he  b^n  to 
methodize  the  lar^xe  fund  of  knowledge  la-  hnd  been 
treasuring  up,  and  was  soon  valued  by  the  cardinal, 
who  was  by  no  means  ill  aerved,  aa  one  of  the  aMaat 
of  his  servants.  Tlie  mnlinnl's  fnW  was  his  rise:  but 
he  ruse  nut,  like  most  favounieK,  by  betraying,  but 
by  defending  his  master.  Wolsey  had  arrived  at  the 
full  meridian  of  his  glory,  that  critical  point  at  wiiaeh 
human  grandeur  begins  to  dechne.  The  diatresaed 
minister  was  now  at  hay,  preHsed  hard  by  a  y  arlia- 
mentary  inquiry.  Ihe  king  had  withdrawn  bis  fa- 
vour from  him,  and  all  Ua  dependanta  (thbaa  wun- 
mer-fliea  of  a  great  mnnN  sunshine)  hr^n  to  shrink 
and  die  away.  Crouivveil  alone,  with  a  generosity 
almoirt  ^paralleled  in  history,  boldly  maintained  Ma 
cause,  and  plaadad  for  him  ao  Comhiy  before  the 
commons,  that  if  his  TvAn  had  not  htm  a  thing  re- 
solved on,  he  liid  fair  to  a\ert  i(.  WoUey  full;  but 
Cromwell's  generosity  was  rewarded.  The  kmg  wm 
pleased  with  his  behaviour,  nmihad  hia  abihties,  from 
that  time  favoured,  and  soon  employed  him.  His 
great  talents  quickly  recomroended  ium  to  the  high- 
est trusts,  ana  hia  aoaaiaiga  mad  Ida  mnint  dmdat 
implicitly. 

Aa  tbu  emment  panon  waa  a  friend  to  tha  refons- 

ation,  he  encouraged  of  course  such  churchmen  as 
were  inclined  towards  it.  Among  others,  Lattmer  waa 
one  of  his  favourites,  to  whom  he  took  all  oppor- 
tTinities  of  showing  bts  regard)  and  as  the  reformer 
tiad  at  tiiat  lime  no  employment  in  London,  hia 

Ctron  very  soon  obtaineo  a  benefice  for  him.  Tbio 
nefioa  waa  in  Wiltahimt^  whither  the  conadentiooa 
clergyman  rawlvad,  aa  toon  as  possible,  to  repair, 
and  keep  a  constant  residence  His  friend  Dr  Butts, 
suqinsed  at  his  resolution,  dui  what  he  could  to  per-, 
suade  Umfiram  it  **  He  was  deserting  (ha  told  him) 
the  furest  appearances  of  making  his  fortune  The 
prime  minister,'*  says  he,  "  intends  thi«  onlv  as  an 
earnest  of  his  future  favours,  and  will  certainly,  m 
tinia»  do  grant  thtn^  for  you.  Bntkiatha  aumMv 
of  coufta  to  conatdar  InOM  aa  pwwidad  fior  whv 
seem  to  1m»  Kati«fict!;  .md,  tT\ke  my  word  for  it,  an 
absent  claimant  stands  but  a  poor  chance  amona 
tivdawha  havo  ika  advanlafa  of  hm§  fnamP- 
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Thus  the  courtier  advised.  But  I^Utner  waa  not  a 
mm  09  wbom  each  ufimMDU  had  any  weight.  He 
Vti  M  cidnf  iioiioB  of  nakliiff  Me  toiPntt  vun  Alt 

of  puttinff  himgflf  in  n  wny  of  bring  useful.  Great 
ana  good,  were  with  him  words  of  the  same  mean> 
iag.  AmA  Aough  he  knew  hi*  frioMPa  adriee  was 
yreW  meant,  yet  be  knew  at  the  same  time  that  a 
man  may  &n  easily  be  deceived  by  the  kindness  of 
his  friend  as  by  l\\e  gaile  of  his  enemy.  Resides, 
he  waa  heartily  tired  of  a  court.  He  had  yet  seen 
HMeof  Aewamd,  and wat aheehed  t»  be  intiwlnced 
at  oner  tn  a  place  whfrc  Rnw  virr  in  every  thape 
triumphant,  where  factions  nued,  where  all  the  arts 
of  malice  were  practised,  VMM  mitf  and  folly 
prevailed,  debauchery  of  mannen,  diniimiktion, 
and  irreligion  ;  where  he  not  only  raw  fheae  thing;*, 
but,  what  Miost ffrieved  him,  when'  he  fonn  l  him-^lf 
utteriy  unable  to  oppose  them^  for  he  had  neither 
mthovity.  n«r,  «•  In  Ibonght,  tidents,  to  radaina  the 
(Trent  He  !?ft  the  court  therefore,  and  entered  im- 
mediately upon  the  duties  of  his  parisbj  hoping  to 
tie  of  some  use  in  the  world  by  faithfnlly  exerting, 
in  a  private  ttatioii»  aneli  alnlitiai  m  God  liad  given 
him. 

Ijatimfr'n  lieliavinur  ^vn-*  snitahle  to  !iis  rpycihjtirjns. 
He  tborot^hly  wnsidered  the  office  of  a  clergyman, 
■nd  diachaiged  it  in  Uie  moat  eooa^ntious  manner. 
Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  rli^f-hsnring  it  in  hi^  nwn 
liarisb,  but  extended  lus  labauni  throughout  the 
eewntyt  where  he  observed  the  pastoral  care  most 
neglected ;  having  for  thb  pwpoaeohlained  a  general 
license  from  the  university ^  of  Oambridge.  His 
jjrcarliintr.  which  wan  in  a  Strain  tvliolly  liifTerent 
from  the  preaching  of  the  timea,  eoon  made  bim  ac- 
eepCable  to  the  peo|^i  amea|r^^iom.  i»  •  Utile lioM^ 
he  c<:tah!i^he(l  himself  in  great  credit.  He  was 
treated  likewise  very  civilly  by  the  neighbouring 
geolryi  Mid  «i  Bristol,  where  he  often  pi«Khed»  he 
wM  aoontenaneed  by  magbtratea. 

The  reputation  he  waa  thus  daily  gaining  preaently 
alarmed  thf  orthiKlox  der^^v  in  iho^e  parts.  'ITieir 
oppoaition  to  bim  waa  first  exhibited  when  the  mayor 
ef  Briatol  appointed  him  to  preach  there  on  an  Easter  < 
Sunday.  Public  notice  had  been  given,  and  all  prn- 
plawere  pleased:  when  suddenly  there  came  out  an 
Cider  firon  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  prohibitiiMr  any 
one  to  preach  there  witbont  hie  hoenee.  Tfaeoaify 
of  the  place  waited  upon  Letfaner,  infermed  hhu  of 

the  liisii'jpN  orrli  1',  ami,  knnwlni;  that  he  had  no 
such  license,  "  were  extremely  sorry  that  they  were 
by  tbsl  means  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  heering 
an  excellent  diw^ourse  from  bim  "  I  Jitimrr  rerpiTer] 
thnr  civility  with  a  smile;  for  he  had  been  nppnzed 
ef  tiM  affair,  and  well  knew  that  these  were  ttie  very 
penone  whe  had  written  to  thabiah<m  agpidiial  faim. 
Their  oppwdthm  to  Mm  becwM  eilerwafdi  moft 
public.  Some  of  hi-;  enemies,  rsftcr  matnrc  dchherH- 
tion,  drew  up  articles  againsi  hun,  extracted  chieflv 
ham  his  sermons;  in  which  he  was  charged  witn 
?peakin(7  lia^htly  of  the  worship  of  aunta;  with  say- 
ing tiiat  there  waa  no  material  fire  in  hell;  and  that 
he  would  rather  he  in  purgatory  than  in  Lollard's 
tower.  Thaae  artidaa,  in  the  form  <d  aa  accuaationi 
wens  MM  nerore  owNceawy,  mnop  or  Mnraon.  iwe 
prelate  immefhnte!y  citeri  I.i^timrr  io  nj?prar  before 
hun.  But  instead  of  obeying  the  ciution,  he  ap- 
piiAid  to  hie  own  ordinary,  thinking  Inmaelf  wholly 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  bishop. 
Stokcsley,  upon  this,  making  a  private  oiuee  of  tt, 


was  determined  at  any  rate  to  get  him  in  his  power* 
He  applied  therefore  to  Archbishop  Waihein,  wlioco 
ted  vte  meriy  of  t  temper  with  hie  own  malice. 

The  arcbbifihop, being  eafdly  persnaded, cited  I  atinur 
to  appear  forthwith  in  his  own  court;  where  the 
bishop  of  London  and  some  other  bishops  were 
commiasioned  to  examine  him.  An  archiepiscopal 
citation  brought  Mr.  Latimer  at  once  to  a  com- 
p!nnc>  Hi-;  friends  would  have  induced  him  to 
leave  the  countryj  but  tlteir  persuasiona  were  in  vain. 

When  be  unved  In  l4MaoB  be  (bond  a  eonrt  of 
bishops  and  canonists  assembled  to  receive  hitn; 
where,  instead  of  being  examined,  as  he  expected, 
about  his  sermons,  the  following  paper  was  offered 
to  him,  wliich  he  waa  ordered  to  subscribe  :— "  1  hp 
lieve  that  there  Is  a  pnrgatory  to  purge  the  soul's  of 
the  dead  after  thiM  life  -  that  ttie  >^oula  in  purgatory 
are  holpen  with  the  massed,  prayers,  and  alms  of  the 
liviof'-^at  the  aftints  do  pray  as  mediiatora  fcrne 
irt  hea\'en — that  it  prnfit..')Ip  for  Christians  tn  rail 
upon  the  saints,  that  tiicy  may  pray  as  mediators  for 
us  unto  God— 4hit  nil«images  and  obhtiOBa  done 
to  the  sepnlcbrea  ana  rniques  of  saints  are  meritori- 
one — ^that  they  which  have  vowed  perpetual  chastity 
may  not  break  tlieir  ^•ov.■  witlioiit  the  disuensatiott 
of  the  pope— that  the  keys  of  binding  ana  looatQg, 
delivered  to  Peter,  do  still  remain  with  the  hialiopa 
of  Romp  bis  successors,  although  they  live  wickedly, 
and  are  by  no  means  nor  at  any  time  committed  to 
lajruMD— dwi  men  may  merit  at  God's  hand  by  fast- 
ing, prayer,  and  other  works  of  piety — that  they 
which  am  forbidden  of  the  bishop  to  preach,  aa  soa. 
pected  person-,  oa^'ht  to  cease  until  they  have  purged 
themselves  before  the  said  bishop — that  the  fast 
wUdl  »  Med  la  Lent,  and  other  fasts  prescribed  by 
the  canons,  are  to  be  ohseri'ed — that  (lori,  in  every 
one  of  the  seven  sacraments,  giveth  grace  to  a  man 
rightly  receiving  the  same — that  consecrations,  sane- 
tifyings,  and  faleaainga,  by  cmom  received  into  the 
cburcn,  are  proAtable— Aat  H  iv  laudable  and  pro- 

fitable  that  the  vencrqhie  inifii^i  ",  of  the  rn:rln\,  ;inil 

other  sainta,  aliould  be  had  in  the  church  as  a  re- 
memhrance,  and  to  the  honour  and  worship  of  Jeaoa 
rhrifit  and  bis  •mint!*— that  it  is  laudable  and  pro- 
fitable to  deck  and  clothe  those  imt^es,  end  to  set  up 
burning  lighta  biim  iktn,  to  mb  bonoiir  of  tha 
said  aainto." 

paper  bcliigf  oflfiwed  to  fiitimw,  he  reed 
it  over,  and  returned  it  again,  rrfuaing  toeigTi  it 
The  archbiahop  begged  he  would  consider  wlut  he 
did.  "  We  intaed  not,"  says  he,  '*  Mr.  Uttoer.  to 
b«  hard  upon  yon:  we  dismis^i  voti  fnr  thr  prwenl: 
take  a  copy  of  the  arUcles;  examine  them  carefully; 
and  God  grant  that  at  our  next 


find  each  other  in  betMr  temper." 
At  the  next  meeting,  end  at  aeverd  aoeeeeding 

one'^,  the  same  .<-cene  ^ctcr!  over  n^^ain:  both  sides 
continued  inflexible.  The  l>iHboi«,  however,  being 
determined,  if  poeeible,  to  make  nim  comply,  begali 
to  treat  him  with  more  severity.  Of  one  of  these 
ciainioatiuii!i  he  gives  us  the  following  account:— 

"  I  was  brought  out,"  says  he,  "  to  be  examined 
in  aelumber  where  1  waa  wont  to  be  examinadi  but 
at  tMe  rime  it  wae  aomewhat  allefad.  Por  whertae 

before  thrrt*  wa?  :^  fire  in  ihp  rhimney,  now  the  firr' 
waa  taken  away,  and  an  arras  hanged  over  the  chim* 
neyt  aod  (fat  table  stood  near  the  chiamey's  end. 
There  was,  among  these  bishops  that  examined  me, 
one  with  whom  1  have  been  very  familiar,  and  whom 
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I  took  for  my  great  friend,  an  aged  man,  and  he  sat 
MXt  the  tablft-eiad.  Then  among  other  queations  he 
putfevtii  one,  a  my  mhO»  aid  cnftf  one;  and 
when  I  rHouI;!  mik^  an^-rwer,  'I  pray  you,  Mr.  Lati- 
mer/ said  he,  '  Bjieak  out,  I  am  very  thick  of  hear- 
ing, and  here  be  many  that  sit  far  off.'  I  marvelled 
at  this,  that  I  nras  bidden  to  speak  out,  and  began  to 
misdeem,  and  gave  an  ear  to  the  chimney;  and  there 
I  heard  a  pen  plainly  scratching  behind  tlie  cloth. 
They  had  appointed  one  there  to  write  all  my  an- 
anrers,  that  I  should  net  •tirt  bom  diem.  God  waa 
my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  uumm,  I  conld  nefer 
else  nave  escaped  them." 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  ill  usage  Latimer 
met  with,  moat  probably  by  the  lord  Cromwell's 
means,  interposed  in  his  behuf,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Mr.  Fox  leaves  it  in 
doubt  whether  he  was  not  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  enbeeiibethe  bishops'  artklea;  but  Gilpin  thinks 
itrast  dispute  that  he  did  not. 

The  untortunate  Anne  Boieyn  vvcis  at  that  time  the 
iivourite  wife  of  Henry.  She  had  imbibed  from  her 
youth  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  con- 
tiaued  still  inchned  to  it.  Whether  she  had  been 
•eqnainted  with  Latimer  before  she  met  with  him 
now  at  court,  does  not  appear:  she  was  extremely 
taken,  hnwever,  with  his  simpUcity  and  apostolic 
appearance,  and  rnentianed  him  to  her  friends  as  a 
imson,  in  her  opinion,  as  well  qualified  as  any  she 
nad  seen  to  forward  the  reformation.  One  of  her 
finands,  and  ea  moch  her  £arouhte  aa  any,  waa  the 
laid  Gromwell,  who  ftiled  not.  with  his  usual  ad- 
dress, to  raise  Latimer  still  higlier  li^  In  r  L-te<'m.  In 
short,  the  queen  and  the  minister  agreed  in  thinking 
ihat'  Ihe  was  a  man  endowed  with  too  many  public 
virtues  to  be  suffered  to  live  obscurely  in  a  private 
station,  and  joined  in  an  earnest-  recommendation  of 
him  to  the  kmg  for  a  bishopric.  Such  suitors  would 
bate  carried  «  harder  point:  nor  indeed  did  the 
king  want  much  aoficitation  in  his  favour.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Salistiury  were 
at  that  time  vacant  bv  the  deprivation  of  Ghinuccii, 
and  Campegio,  two  ItaUan  btahopt,  who  fell  under 
the  king's  uisplcasurc  upon  his  rupture  with  Rome. 
The  former  of  these  was  offered  to  L.atimer.  As  he 
had  been  at  no  pains  to  procure  this  promotion,  he 
looked  t^on  it  aa  the  work  of  Providence,  and  ac- 
cepted H  without  much  persuasion.  Indeed  he  had 
met  with  so  very  roiigli  n  rheck  already  as  ■r<  pri\  ite 
clerg^an,  and  saw  before  him  so  hazairdous  a  pros- 
pect m  his  old  sUtion,  that  he  thought  it  necessary, 
both  for  hi<?  own  fnfety,  and  for  the  sake  of  beinxif  of 
more  service  m  the  world,  to  shroud  himself  under 
a  little  temporal  power. 

Uow  he  aiediaiged  his  newofficemay  eaeil^r  beima- 
llined.  An  honeat  eonecience,  which  was  his  nde  of 
COri(^nrt  in  ont.-  station,  might  be  --upi  i^ed  such  in 
another.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  as  all 
tiie  hirtorians  of  these  times  mention  him  as  a  per- 
son remark  l^J^'.•  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

While  h.s  endeavours  to  reform  were  thns  con- 
fined intbin  his  own  diocese,  he  was  called  upon 
to  exeit  them  in  a  more  pnblie  maaner,  having  re- 
eeired  a  tttmmone  to  attend  the  parliament andeon- 

vocation.  Tins  s,e';.',l'')ri,  wliich  "'a-^  in  the  year  1536, 
was  thought  a  crisis  by  the  protestant  party.  The 
renunciation  of  the  pope's  authoritv  was  a  great  step: 
a  free  inquiry  into  prinriples  nnn  prrnctii'fs-.  it  waf 
hoped,  wouidi  loUow;  and  a  thorough  reformation 
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could  not  then*  j|  ml  fStonifia,  ba  at  n  great  £ae> 

tance. 

At  the  head  ef  die  ptMaatant  party  was  the  hud 

Cromwell,  v,!in=;c  favour  with  the  king  was  now  in 
its  meridian,  and  who  was  the  soul  of  every  thing 
that  was  done.  Next  to  him  in  power  was  Cran- 
mer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  to  which  dignity  he 
had  been  promoted  upon  the  death  of  Warham,  for 
his  services  iu  the  matter  of  ti  c  divorce.  He  was  a 
sincere  promoter  of  reformation,  and  had  abilitiee 
adnunbly  adapted  to  such  a  wnrk.  He  waa  a  calm, 
dispassionate  man  ;  ha  !  a  sound  jtir^^^ment,  and  a 
very  extensive  knowledge ;  but  he  had  conversed  ht- 
tle  in  the  world,  ma  very  open  to  the  attacks  nf 
malice  and  knavery,  and  was  unac^ttunted  with  auT 
methods  but  those  gentleness  and  persuasion,  which 
indeed  went  a  considerable  wny  t  )  nromott  his  ends. 

The  h^her  ordera  of  dagy  iiaving  met  together  in 
oonvoeatwn,  their  proceeding  were  opened,  in  die 
tisual  form,  by  a  sermon,  or  rather  an  oration,  spoken 
by  Latimer,  lliis  task  was  assigned  him  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  knew  no  man  an 
well  qualified  to  Uv  before  the  clerf^the  corruptioi» 
of  their  order,  ana  to  rouse  them,  if  possible,  into  a 
sense  of  their  duty. 

"  We  are  met  t(^ether,"  observed  the  bishop,  "  to 
conenlt  tibe  eetUement  of  religion.  A  very  impoMk 
ant  tnist  is  committed  to  us,  and  I  hope  each  of  us 
hath  brought  with  him  a  resolution  to  dischai^e  it 
properly.  And,  indeed,  great  need  is  there  that 
something  should  be  done.  Superstition  hath  bad  a 
long  reign  amongst  us;  nor  can  lyetbelieve Its  tyran- 
ny at  an  end,  while  I  see  our  dur^y  hiill  iinmcrNrJ  in 
the  aHTuptions  ol  their  fore&thers ;  while  1  see  even 
mitred  advocates— it  heeomea  me  to  apeak  plainly — 
still  espousing  this  cause.  What  an  inundation  of 
folly,  to  give  it  the  lightest  apfiellation,  is  daily 
flowing  from  our  pulpits !  Is  Uuie  an  abanrditr  in 
the  whole  popish  creed,  ie  there  •  eorniiition  in  mir 
whole  ritual,  which  is  not  eoonteaaneea  even  at  tide 
very  day  amongst  us  ?  Purgatory  is  st'dl  believed  j 
images  are  still  worshipped.  And,  what  is  most  gner- 
ons,  when  extonal  oheervances  abound,  men  bc^  to 
lay  a  stress  upon  them ;  and  of  course  the  rtect s«ity 
of  a  good  life  is  superseded.  Rouse  yourselves,  my 
brethren,  nmae  yourselves  at  these  tning^.  Consi- 
der that  an  anenummt  of  alitlieae  erileia  looked  lor 
at  our  hands.  IT  die  priest  ii  reniiae,  what  aa  W 
expected  from  the  people  ?  iTn.iii^inr  you  hear,  at  the 
last  day,  the  Almighty  Judge  thus  rebuking  oe:— *  A 
cry  against  you  cometh  up  into  my  eara;  n  cry 
against  your  avarice,  your  exactions,  your  trmnnr. 
I  commanded  you  with  industrv  and  pains -taking  to 
feed  my  sheep :  instead  of  which,  you  do  nothing  but 
gluttonise  firom  day  to  dav,  waUiowtng  in  indoiance 
and  pleasure.  I  commanMd  yon  to  preach  my  com- 
mandnienls,  and  seek  my  glory  :  irr  t,  i  l  of  which, 
you  preach  your  own  phantasies,  and  seek  your  own 
profit.  I  commanded  that  all  people  should  dili- 
gently search  my  word  :  instead  of  which,  it  is  your 
care  to  shut  up  the  books  of  knowledge— too  much 
reason  have  you  to  fear  that,  reading,  the  people  may 
understand;  andtunderatanding,  they  may  learn  to 
rebuke  yom-  dodtfidneas.* 

"Since  then,  mjr  brethren,  thf  mrruptions  of  the 
clergy  are  so  mamfest,  and  since  so  strict  an  account 
will  De  demanded  of  our  conduct,  let  us  at  diie  liaH 
fin  t^nmething  to  show  that  we  have  the  interest  ol 
I  religion  at  heart.    Let  us  do  something  to  wipe  ol 
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prejudice!  wliiefa  T  knoirlum  bean  ttma^nA  tgaiiwt 
•ome  of  us  without-doora.  And  as  our  statiouB  in 
life  add  a  dignity  to  our  characters,  so  let  them  in- 
aptre  us  with  hohoen  and  a  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
smtls,  in  which  alone  consists  the  real  dignity  of  a 
Chrlsiian  bishop.  All  men  know  that  w»  are  here 
assembled,  and  with  ardent  looks  expect  the  fruit  of 
our  cootultation :  Oh  1  m^  brethren,  let  us  not  dis- 
iqipoint  their  hopes.  Lin  up  your  beads  thenAire, 
my  lords,  look  around  and  examine  r.  hat  things  want 
reformation  in  the  church  of  England,  la  it  so  bard 
to  find  out  corruption  and  abuses  lynong  us  i  What 
is  done  in  the  Arches  ?  Is  there  nothing  there  that 
vrants  amendment  i  Is  business  speedily  despatched  * 
or  are  suitors  entangled  in  forms, disappointe'l,  vt  \cd, 
and  rifled  ?  Or  if  all  thinjg;s  be  well  there,  what  think 
you  ct  the  Ushofw*  oonmatoriaa  I  la  vice  sought  out 
and  corrected  ?  or  is  it  made  ■  dunnsfal  handle  for 
bribery  and  extortion  ? 

"  What  think  you,  my  brethren,  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  ?  Are  they  simple  and  significant?  or 
are  they  rtther  calculated  to  offend  weak  consciences, 
and  to  encourage  superstition  among  the  vulgar  ? 

"  Do  you  see  nothiqg  amiss  ia  that  multiplicity 
of  holidaya  with  wlndi  our  eatenilar  ahonnda  i  fs 
true  religion,  think  you, more  promoted  by  them,  or 
idleness  and  debauchery? — What  think  you  ofimages 
and  relics,  to  whidl  ao  many  painful  pilgrimafres  are 
made  from  e^'ery  corner  of  the  kingdom  ?  Do  you 
ob&erve  no  priestcraft  in  these  things,  no  gainful 
frauds,  no  profitable  impositions  ? — What  think  you 
of  our  liturgy  I  Is  it  unezceptioDable  in  all  its  parts  ? 
or  if  it  »ae»  ii  it  defradbb  by  scripture  that  the 
offices  of  the  church  should  be  performed  in  an  un- 
known tongue? — Lastly,  my  brethren,  what  think 
yon  af  masses,  and  of  that  beneficial  commerce  in 
this  commodity  whi-h  has  been  carried  on  for  so 
many  years  ? — Consider  ttiese  things,  I  Ucg  of  you, 
my  lords ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  to  be  corrected 
abroad,  let  each  of  v*  make  one  better.  If  there  be 
nothing  either  abroad  or  at  home  ^tsrantt  amend- 
ment,  be  cheerful,  my  lords,  and  merry ;  and  u  e 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  let  us  at  least  reason  the 
matter  how  «e  may  grow  rifcher :  let  us  fall  to  some 
pleasnnt  conversation,  and  then  go  home  with  a  full 
resolution  to  live  merrily  here,  for  we  have  nothing 
to  expect  hereafter.  Let  us  not  say  xnth  St.  Peter, 
'Our  end  aiqiroacheth:'  thia  ia  a  melancholy  note. 
But  let  va  «a^  with  the  evil  servant,  *  My  Lord  de- 
layeth  bis  coming and  let  us  begin  to  'beat  our  fel- 
lows, and  eat  and  drink  with  tlie  drunken.'  And 
what  can  be  interpreted  beating  our  feUowa,if  not 
allowing  their  corruptions  ?  What  can  be  interpreted 
eating  and  drinking  with  the  dnmken,  if  not  spend- 
but  our  Uvea  in  indolence  and  pleasure  ?  But  God 
WW  come  in  a  day  when  we  look  not  for  him,  and 
ha  an  hour  when  we  are  not  aware.  He  ^l  call  us 
to  a  severe  accotmt,  and  all  our  wnrl  lly  [i  i!;cy  will 
end  in  despair.  Let  us  then,  my  brethren,  in  time 
be  wiae:  let  «a  be  adae»  if  not  for  others,  at  bast  for 
ourselves.  Let  us  wean  our  hearts  from  worldly 
things.  Let  us  divest  ourselves  of  each  seif-inte- 
Meted  thought ;  and  let  every  man  in  this  assembly 
rmolve  to  aim  at  nothing  in  his  counsels  but  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  msn." 

T'hr  forins  of  their  meeting  '.vere  ^^carcc  scttlp'l 
when  the  two  parties  began  to  attack  each  other  with 
amt  btttamaaa, and  in  the  lower  house abiU  waa 
irawn  vp^tiM  lemliof  mndt  lecfet  chbdliag*  whidi 
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eontuned  a  catalogue  of  aixtrmafWl  heretical  opi. 
nions.  Many  of  these  were  the  tenets  of  Wicliffe  j 
the  rest  of  modem  reformers.  This  biU  was  sent  up 
into  the  higher  house,  where  it  met  with  many  sea- 
lous  advocates.  Here  it  was  agitated  with  animoaity 
enough  on  both  sides ;  each  party  resolving  in  mo 
first  contest  to  make  the  oth<  r  iju  liiited  with  its 
full  strength.  In  the  midst  of  the  debate,  which  had 
now  lasted  many  days,  each  growing  warmer  than 
the  last,  the  lord  Cromwell  entered  tVir  house,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  bisbops,  required  them  ia 
the  kiagiB  name  to  put  an  end  to  their  opposition. 
This  message  instantly  quenched  the  flame,  and  gave 
the  reformers  the  first  intimation  of  the  king's  good 
intentions  tow  ar'ls  tlu  in. 

Some  time  after  this,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
bishop  o(  Winchester,  listiroer  was  aecined  befon 
the  king  of  preachinrr  -i  >;pr1it:oiiv  fcrtnon.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  ac  court,  and  the  preacher,  ac- 
cording to  his  custom,  had  been  unquestionably  aa- 
vere  against  whatever  he  obeerved  amiss.  The  king 
had  c^led  together  several  of  the  bishops  with  a  view 
to  l  onault  them  U[irin  suim'  jtoints  of  rrli^'ion.  When 
they  bad  all  given  their  opinions,  and  were  altout  to 
be  mtmie8ed,^bialiop  of  Windiester  kneeled  down 
'lefore  the  king,  and  accused  the  bishop  of  Wnrcfs- 
ter  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  showing  how 
his  sermon,  whidb  he  called  a  libel  against  the  krag 
and  his  ministers,  tended  to  alienate  the  people  from 
their  prince.  The  bishop  being  called  upon  by  the 
king  with  some  stemnesN  to  \  indicate  himself,  was 
so  far  from  denying  or  even  ualiiating  what  he  had 
said,  that  he  boidtr  justified  it ;  and,  turning  to  th^ 
king  with  that  noi/io  unconcern  which  a  good  con- 
science inspires,  made  this  answer: — "  I  never  thought 
myself  wordiy,  for  I  never  sued  to  be  a  preacher  be- 
fore  your  grace  ;  but  I  was  called  to  it,  and  would 
be  willing,  if  you  nualike  me,  to  give  place  to  my 
betters ;  for  I  grant  there  be  a  great  many  more  wor- 
Uiyof  the  room  tiian  X  am.  And  if  it  be  your  grace'a 
pleasore  to  dlow  diem  for  preachers,  I  coidd  be  eon* 
tent  to  bear  their  books  after  them.  But  if  your 
grace  allow  me  for  a  preacher,  I  would  desire  you  to 
give  me  leave  to  discharge  my  conectence,  and  to 
frame  my  rloctrinf  nrcording  to  ray  andience.  I  had 
been  a  very  dolt  indeed  to  have  preached  so  at  the 
borders  of  your  realm  as  I  preach  before  your  grace." 
The  greatneaa  of  this  answer  baffled  his  accusers' 
mdiee;  (be  severity  of  the  king's  coantenaneo 
chan^rrfl  infij  n  ;-ractous  Smile,  ^ind  the  bishop  was 
dismissed  with  that  obliging  freedom  which  thia  mo> 
narch  never  used  but  to  thn<w  whom  be  esteemed. 

The  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  to  mprt 
on  the  38th  of  April,  having  now  sat  a  week,  aiid 
being  ready  to  enter  upon  business,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor on  the  5th  of  May  informed  the  lords  from  the 
king  that  "his  majesty  had  with  ejrttemo  tmeasinesa 
observed  the  distracted  condition  of  hl^^  snbi  ciR  with 
regard  to  religion  i  that  he  had  nouung  so  much  St 
heart  as  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  oi)inion  amongst 
them,  and  that  he  therefore  desired  the  lords  would 
immediately  appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the  se- 
veral opinioiM  mat  nrsvailed,  and  to  fix  upon  certain 
articles  for  a  general  agreement.*'  It  was  the  man- 
ner, it  seems,  of  those  times  to  use  no  ceremony  in 
tlxiiif;  ;i  siaiirliird  for  men  '(>  think  by,  and  to  vary 
that  standard  with  as  little  ceremony  as  new  modes 
of  tldnking  prevailed.  The  pariiamaHt,  therafovs* 
without  any  diffieuky  coB^isdi  and  nanad  for^u 
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•OOiniUtee,  the  lord  Cromwell,  the  two  archbithopa, 
md  the  lA^pe  of  Worcester,  £lf  ,  Durham,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Carlisle,  and  Bangor. 

M(;n  of  so  <:ij)fn:)'iite  n  way  of  thinking'  were  not 
likely  to  agree.  After  eleven  day*  tberefore  spent  in 
mm  dabatM,  notUMf  was  concluded.  This  was 
ao  more  thnn  w^s  expected,  and  made  room  for  the 
fflrce  which  followed  ;  for  on  the  twelfth  dsv  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  according  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  withovt  doabt  laid  down,  acquaintad  the  lords 
llrat  "he  fimnd  tttecommitlMhad  yet  dam  noAinii, 
tliat  fifveri  ilnvs  liad  been  already  sin-ntir  TAT.inirling, 
and  that  he  saiv  no  [Kissibility  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment in  that  vray.  He  begged  leave,  thanlore,  to 
offf*r  t(i  their  lordships'  consideration  some  articles 
which  ho  himself  had  draun  up,  and  which  he  de- 
aired  might  be  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
hooaa.''  Ha  than  read  diaarticlaa,  which  weratbaae: 
1.  That  In  th«  saeraraent  of  ^  ak«r  after  dw  con- 
secration, theri''  reiTiFiintvi  no  f^nhstanre  of  bread  and 
wins,  but  the  natural  bi>dv  and  blood  of  Christ.  2. 
alMK  TOWS  of  cfaMtityMumt  to  be  observed.  3.  That 
the  nse  of  pri\-ate  masses  should  be  continued.  4. 
That  communion  in  Ixith  kinds  was  not  necessary. 
5.  That  priests  might  not  marry.  G  That  aoncular 
confaaaion  ahould  be  retaiaed  in  the  cbttrch. 

Th«  act  of  th«  mr  artielea  (for  ao  it  waa  isamed) 
was  no  sooner  publi^Jicr!  thnn  it  gave  an  universal 
alarm  to  all  the  favourera  ot  re-formation.  I'he  pro- 
testanta  otery  wbtm  triad  out,  "  iheir  proapaet  of 
happiness  was  now  over ;  they  could  not  now  expect 
a  toleration,  for  they  plainly  saw  that  a  sword  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  enein  t'^  to  li-iiroy  them; 
while  both  parties  joined  in  exclaiming  that  it  waa 
diflhnilt  to  say  what  th«  kinff  inlMidad,  for  it  waa 
neither  safe  to  be  of  nn?  profession  nor  the  other : 
the  act  of  supremacy  coodemoed  the  papi«t,  and  the 
art  of  tha  ais  ntidaa  tin  piotestant."  The  bishop 
of  Worcester  was  among  thoae  who  first  took  offence 
at  these  proceedings ;  and  as  he  could  not  give  his 
vote  for  the  act,  ln-  thou^rlu  it  wrong  to  hold  any 
office  in  a  church  where  such  terou  of  commimioD 
waio  TC^oirad,  Ho  taainfiMd  hia  bialiopfic  tlionlorar 
M>d  retired  into  The  rrmntn,'. 

Upon  Cromwell's  tail  the  i>er8ecution  against  the 
nrotestaota  broke  out  in  earnest.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  bishop  of  Wincheatar,  who  were  the 
principal  instruments  in  the  ruin  nf  the  late  minister, 
were  now  at  th-  'm  ad  of  the  popish  party  ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  former  giving  credit  to  the  crafty 
.aooMda  of  tha  latler,  together  they  had  the  manage- 
ment of  all  things  in  their  hands,  l^timer,  among 
others,  felt  the  loss  ot  ins  great  patron.  Gardiner's 
emissaries  soon  found  him  out  in  his  concealment, 
for  he  was  in  London  ( and  aomethiiy  tbakaomabody 
had  aomewhere  heard  lum  say  agamU  Ae  aix  arti- 
cles being  alleged  against  him,  be  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  formal  was 
brought  agaiaat  mm.  Ho  8oibnd,lioirefar,  through 
one  pretence  or  other,  a  severe  imprisowaant  dining 
■ika  remainder  ot  King  Henry's  reign. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1547  King  Henry  died, 
and  waa  aaooMdad  by  hia  aon  Edward  VI.  'Aia 
mince  eane  a  mhrar  to  the  crown,  and  waa  lefl  try 
nis  father's  will  in  tlie  hands  of  sixteen  governors. 
These  were  at  tirst  equal  in  power,  but  dividing,  as 
nctt  commonly  do  in  such  circnmataneaa,  into  fac- 
tion*, thp  earl  of  Hertford,  soon  after  crcatfd  dtiVeof 
iiomenet,  bung  the  king's  uncle,  was  raised  above 


the  rest,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  kingdom. 
Thia  revohition  vaa  natter  of  graai  joy  to  the  pro- 
teatant  party,  for  the  |Hrolaeierwaafeaerall]r  kaimm 

to  be  a  faro'jrL-r  of  the  reformation.  He  was  besides 
a  wise  and  an  honest  man,  and  his  want  of  spirit 
and  resolution  was  thought  to  be  amply  recompeaaad 
by  his  moderation  and  extreme  popularity.) 

The  protestant  interest  was  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  a  coun- 
selst  wbich  had  now  all  that  weight  which  the  pro- 
teeter'a  autfiori^eonld  give  theni  but  on  the  other 
hand,  Gudiniar,  '^nsul,  and  BoDoer,  who  was  now 
bishop  of  London,  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  opposed  the  protector  as  much 
as  tliey  durst :  not  indeed  openly  and  directly,  for 
they  presently  observed  the  turning  of  the  wind,  and 
had  siiifted  their  sails  with  great  quickness  ;  but 
thMrarting  the  meona  rather  than  the  nteaaiurea*  they 
opposed  nim  widi  timt  planaiUe  diaainnlation  «ld« 
tnv.i  rlfTterous  in  business  can  easily  assume.  Their 
common  language  was,  that  "  however  neceaaary 
these  alterauons  were^  tbajr  wam  eartunly  at  fkia 
time  highly  improper ;  that  a  minority  was  not  a 
season  for  mnovations ;  that  it  was  enough  to  keep 
things  quiet  till  the  kinK  <  nmc  of  .i^c,  and  that 
abuaea  might  then  be  eoauired  into  and  remedies  ap- 
pKed.  with  aU  that  attdiority  whidi  the  full  regal 
power  could  give  " 

Their  opposition,  however,  had  little  effect  i  and 
many  changes  in  religion  were  projected,  and  aome 
carried  into  execution,  with  as  much  despatch  as  af- 
fairs of  such  importance  would  admit.  The  act  of 
the  six  articles  was  repealed,  images  were  removed 
out  of  the  churches,  the  liturgy  was  amended,  and 
all  mintatara  were  confined  to  tamr  |Muriah  cKmehaa. 

.\nd  what  rernminended  these  rlians;e8  to  sober  men 
of  all  distinctions  waji,  the  great  moderatitm  and 
spirit  of  candour  which  accompanied  them  t]inH|gbi> 
out.  Two  acta  of  blood  indeed  stand  upon  record, 
a  most  shameful  and  indelible  stain  upon  the  annals 
of  that  administration ! 

Immediately  upon  the  change  of  the  government, 
Latiaer  and  all  otbaia  who  were  iminrisoned  in  ibo 
same  cause  were  sti  at  liberty;  and  the  bishop, 
whose  old  friends  were  now  in  power,  was  received 
by  them  with  every  mark  of  affection. 

The  parliament  having  settled  every  thing  of  am* 
tional  concern,  and  applying  iVstSt  to  {vivate  btud- 
TU'SH,  sent  up  ati  Liililrcss  u>  {he  protector,  bek'K'ins; 
him  to  restore  Latimer  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester, 
'lite  protector  was  verv  well  inclined  to  gratify  tlie 
commons,  and  pro]io?pd  the  resnmptionof  h:«  bishop- 
ric to  Latimer,  as  a  point  he  had  very  much  at  heart; 
but  the  other  persevered  in  his  negative,  alleging  hia 
great  i^^  «Dd  the  claim  he  had  from  theaoe  to  a  piw 
vate  life. 

Latimer  having  rid  himself  entirely  nf  all  er-tii  .^.t  y 
on  this  bead,  accepted  an  invitalioa  from  his  friend 
Archbubop  Cranmer,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  led  a  very  retired  life.  Hi';  rh:cf 
employment  w.\a  to  licar  the  complaints  ana  to  re- 
dress dtM  injuries  of  poor  pco{^;  and  hia  character 
for  aerncea  of  thia  kind  was  so  univeraally  Icnoarn^ 
that  Btrangara  from  every  part  of  England  would  re< 
sort  to  him,  vexed  either  by  the  delays  of  puhlis 
courts  and  offices,  which  were  at  that  time  exceed- 
ingly out  of  order,  or  haraaaed  by  the  oppressiona 
of  the  great  "  I  rannnt  to  my  !)n;ilc,"  eav-^  hp. 
giving  an  account  of  the«e  avocouuns,  "  iat  poor 
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folk8  dm  cone  xM»  me.  denring  that  1  will  9pmk 

that  their  matters  may  be  heard.  Now  and  then  I 
walk  in  my  lord  of  Canterbury'!  garden,  lookint^  m 
nj  hock  i  tmt  I  cm  do  boc  little  good  at  it ;  for  I  am 
no  eoooer  in  the  garden  tmd  ham  nad  aiiule  while, 
bftt  by  and  by  comeCh  tnma  one  or  other  knocking  at 
the  ff  -ate  Anon  cometh  my  man  and  saith,  '  Sir,  there 
it  one  at  the  gate  would  apeak  with  you.'  When  I 
eoaot]Mr«.tneiiiti8  •ome  one  or  ottar  that  deaireth 
^t  I  will  speak  that  his  matter  may  be  heard; 
It  teUflth  me  he  bath  lain  this  long  time  at  great 
■nddw^gae^  or  that  ho  CMaot  onee  kmhia 
t  come  to  an  beerinf 
In  theae  eniph>ynMiite  bo  ipcnt  more  Am  two 
years,  interfering  as  little  as  possible,  during  that 
whole  time,  in  any  public  transaction ;  though  no 
donbt,  if  he  had  pleaaed.  he  might  have  had  great 
weight,  at  lea<;t  in  ecclesiastical  atfaira.  Uut  besides 
the  discrust  he  had  of  his  own  judgment,  he  was  a 
man  of  such  exactneea  in  his  principles  and  practice, 
that  he  could  aearce  have  made  tbam  •Uowmeee  Cor 
men  and  metnirea  which  prudent  cowneeBote  nmet 
make  in  corrupt  times,  and  was  backward  therefore 
in  drawing  upon  himself  such  engagemcota  as  might 
lead  him,  more  or  leee;  into  a  dm^ation  from  truth. 
Latimer  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  aRsinting  Arch- 
hiahop  Cranmer  to  compoae  tlie  homilies,  which  were 
eet  fortbbyanlberiif  intba  Ink  par  of  Kay  lid- 
wnrd. 

Dnrittg^  dA  reign  of  Bdinrd.  Latimar  was  ap- 
pointed "  court  preacher."  In  his  first  sermon,  which 
la  addressed  chiefly  to  the  king,  he  opens  hia  com- 
mission : — "  The  preoAer."  nqrabe,  **  cannot  eomct 
the  king  if  he  be  a  transgressor,  with  the  temporal 
aword,  but  with  the  spiritual ;  fearing  no  man,  setting 
Ood  only  before  hia  eyes,  under  whom  he  is  a  minis- 
ter to  root  up  rice.  Ii(Bt  the  preaehartthaniotf,  never 
fear  to  declare  the  meeeage  of  Ood.  Andtf  Ibeking 
will  not  hear,  then  let  the  preacher  admonish  him, 
pray  for  him,  and  eo  kare  hun  unto  God."  He  then 
pocoedete  point  out  to  tbe  Unf  bio  italf,  in  aavaral 
■ntances. 

In  hiH  second  sermon  he  lashes  the  clergy  : — "  It  is 
amarvel,"  says  he, "if  any  mischief  be  in  hand  if  a 
priest  be  not  at  one  end  of  it.    I  will  bo  a  aoitor  to 
your  grace,  to  gire  your  bishop«  charge  eie  they  go 
Vionip  upon  their  allecianco  to  look  better  to  their 
dock ;  and  if  they  be  found  neghgent,  out  with  them. 
I  nqtrfre  it  in  Uod'a  behalf ;  mute  them  quondams, 
an  the  pack  nf  them.    Your  majesty  hath  divers  of 
your  chaplains  well-learned  men  anu  of  good  know- 
ledge to  put  in  their  place ;  and  yet  you  have  some 
that  are  bad  eooitth  baager8<H>n  of  the  court,  I  nwan 
not  tfieee.   INit  n  yomr  majesty's  chaplaina,  and  my 
lord  protector's,  be  not  able  to  furnish  their  places, 
ttere  ie  in  this  realm,  thanks  be  to  ()o<l,  a  great  eight 
ofhiymen.  well  learned  in  the  Hcriptures,  and  of  vir- 
tuous and  godly  conversation,  better  learned  than  a 
great  sight  of  ua  the  clergy.    ITiis  I  move  of  con- 
science to  your  grace.   And  let  them  not  only  do  the 
function  of  bishope,  but  livo  of  the  eacoe )  and  not, 
ae  hi  many  places,  that  one  dionld  baro  Aa  namo  and 
another  the  profit.    What  an  enormity  is  this,  for  a 
man  to  serve  in  a  civility,  and  have  the  profit  of  a  pro- 
vostahip,  and  a  deanery,  and  k  parsonage  !    Hut  I 
will  tell  you  what  is  like  to  come  of  it:  it  will  brinpj 
the  clergy  shortly  into  very  slavery.    But  I  fear  one 
thing,  that  for  saving  a  little  money  you  will  put 
ehantirj  priaata  into  banefioea.  Chhat  bought  aooia 


with  hia  blood,  and  will  you  eell  them  forniU  mil* 

silver  ?  I  would  not  have  you  do  with  chantry  priesta 
a^i  was  June  with  abbots  ;  for  wheu  their  enormitiea 
were  first  read  in  the  parliament  they  were  so  abomi- 
uaUo  that  there  «M  notU^hnfe  *  I>o«nanlh  them  f' 
hot  within  a  white  after  the  eame  abbela  won  mada 
bishops,  aa  there  be  some  of  them  yet  alive,  to  save 
their  pensiona.  O  lord !  think  you  that  God  ia  • 
fool,  and  aeeth  not  I" 

Afterwards,  warninjf  the  king  against  flatterers, 
be  tells  him  that  Ciu<l  says,  "  If  Uie  king  shall  do 
his  will  he  shall  reign  long,  he  and  hit  ahildam.** 
"  Wbareipn."  eaya  ba>  "  I  would  hare  yonr  graea 
remember  diia,  and  vfaan  anv  of  theae  datterera  and 
flibber-gibbers  another  day  Bnall  come  and  claw  you 
by  the  back,  and  aa«,  'Sir,  trouble  not  yourself « 
what  should  ym  atnay  Car )  why  ehould  you  do  tlvb 
or  that?'  Your  ^rnce  may  answer  them  thus,  '  What, 
sirrah  I  1  perceive  you  are  weary  of  us.  Doth  not 
God  aay  in  such  a  place,  that  a  kion  almald  fear  God 
that  ha  may  reap  kmgi  1  pemnNannv  that  tbon 
art  a  traitor.'  T«lhimddeliloonca,and  I  wamnt 
you  he  will  come  no  more  to  you." 

He  then  speaks  of  the  delay  of  joatice  and  tho 
abuses  in  the  law  :— '*I  imn  of  many  mattera."  aaya 


he, "  before  ray  lord  protector  and  my  lord  chancell^ 
that  cannot  be  heard.  1  must  desire  my  lord  pro- 
tector's grace  to  hear  me  in  this  matter  { i  *"*  ' 
naoa  would  kkavieo ham  naor  men'aenila ' 
Pot  them  to  nana  other  to  bo  heard;  letl 
delayed,  The  sayin^^  \n  now,  that  money  ia  heard 
every  where.  If  a  man  be  rich,  he  ahall  aoon  have 
an  end  of  hia  matter.  Othera  are  fain  to  go  homo 
with  tears, for  any  help  they  ran  ohtain  at  any  judge'a 
hand.  Hear  men's  hwila  yourHcif,  I  require  you  in 
Ood'a  behalf;  and  put  them  not  to  IhahMMIIt 
thMo  valTet  coata  and  i*r*^Tf  Nov  •  man  mi 
eearcelcnmr  them  from  andant  kn^taof  the  coon^ 
try.  A  gentlewoman  came  tome,  and  told  me  that  a 
certain  great  man  keepeth  some  landa  of  hera  from 
her ;  and  that  in  a  whole  year  ahe  oonld  hut  get  ono 
day  for  the  hearing  of  her  matter ;  and  on  that  day 
the  great  man  brought  on  hia  side  a  sight  of  lawyera 
for  hi8  counsel,  and  that  die  had  but  one  man  of  the 
law,  md  the  great  mm  aa  abakaa  him  that  be  cannot 
ten  what  to  ffa>t  ootlmt,  wbmthematter  came  to  tha 
point,  the  judge  was  a  mean  to  the  gentlewoman 
that  aha  would  let  the  great  man  have  a  quietneM  in 
her  land.  I  heaeech  yonr  giaealliat  you  will  leak  tn 
these  matters.  Hear  them  yourself.  View  your 
judges,  and  bear  poor  men's  causes.  And  you, 
proud  jodgea,  hearken  what  God  aaith  in  his  holy 
book:  '  Hear  the  poor,' aaith  he, 'aa  watt  aa  tha  neh.' 
BCarii  that  aaying,  thou  proud  judge.  Thadevil  wQI 
l)rin|,^  this  sentence  at  the  day  of  doom.  Hell  will 
be  full  of  such  judges,  if  they  rqient  not  and . 
They  are  worae  than  the  wiMMl^ge  Chriati 
of  ;  for  they  will  neither  hear  men  for  God 'a  aake,  nor 
fear  of  the  world,  nor  importunity,  nor  any  thing  elae. 
Yea,  some  of  tliem  will  command  them  to  vMurd  if 
they  be  importunate.  I  beard  au^  that  wiMnnauilar 
em  to  am  of  them,  ha  aaid,  <  What  firilmr  ia  it  Ont 
giveth  these  folks  counsel  to  be  so  importunate  ?  He 
should  be  committed  to  the  ward.'  Marry,  Sir, 
commit  me  then ;  it  is  even  I  that  gave  them  that 
cnimnel.  And  if  you  amend  not  I  will  cauae  timmlO 
cry  out  upon  you  still,  even  as  long  as  I  live." 

When  Mary  came  to  the  cro^vn  Latimer  was  in 
the  cotuitiy»  vhcia  lie  oontinued  preachHg  in  hie 


ommI  manner,  unaiected  by  ibe  danger  of  the  times ; 
b«k  he  did  not  long  enjoy  tme  liberty.  The  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  nid  imracribed  him  with  the  first, 

f»ent  a  messenper  to  cite  liim  before,  the  council.  He 
had  notice  of  thia  deaign  some  hours  before  the  mea> 


At  the  meeting  Bishop  LalinMr  was  brought  ta 
like  a  primitivo  martvr  in  his  prison  attire.  He  had 
a  cap  upon  his  head  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair 

of  s;.>f:ctarles  han^nuy;  at  his  breast,  a  New  Testameilt 

under  hia  amit  and  a  staff  in  his  hand.   Ue  was  al> 


Eenoe.  Like  other  rrninent  reformers  of  that  timf, 
e  chose  rather  to  me«t  than  avoid  a  queation ;  think- 
iag  that  he  coidd  not  gift  a  nobler  testimony  to  the 
uprightness  of  his  caatamn  thaa  bf  •howiog  tho 
world  it  was  a  sufficient  seetirity  to  bim  hi  whatever 
dangers  it  might  involve  him,  Tlie  nicsscngf r  there- 
fore found  him  equipped  for  hia  journey ;  at  which, 
expressing  his  surprise,  LntUMr  tola  bun  **tbat 

he  was  renfly  tn  nttcnrl  him  to  I-nndon,  thu8  called 
upon  to  answer  tor  his  faitn,  as  he  ever  was  to  take 
any  journey  in  his  life ;  and  that  he  doubted  not  but 
that  God,  who  had  already  enabled  him  to  stand  be- 
fore two  princes,  would  enable  him  to  stMMi  before  a 
third."  The  mesaen^er  then  acqumntint;  hun  that 
he  had  no  orders  to  ssue  his  person,  delivered  a  letter 


I^^itimcr,  on  oppning  the  letter  and  finding  it 
to  contain  a  citation  from  the  council,  resolv^  to 
obif  it.  He  art  oat,  therefore,  immediately  for  Lon- 
don. Aa  he  passed  through  Smithfield,  where  here- 
tics were  usually  burnt,  ne  said  eheerfally,  "  This 

tlace  hath  long  ^Toanei]  for  me."  'Ilie  next  morning' 
0  waited  upon  the  councilj  who,  having  loaded  him 
wna  many  seven  rspraasaee,  smk  nun  to  ine  i  ower. 
This  wn^  hilt  a  repftition  of  a  former  part  of  hiK  life  ; 
only  he  now  met  with  harsher  treatment,  and  had 
more  frequent  OBBBriBM  to  exerdae  hia  wajgnation ; 
which  virtue  no  man  possessed  in  a  lar^  maaaore. 
Nay,  even  the  usual  cheerfidness  of  his  disposition  did 
not  now  fori^akeliiaiiaf  arUdi waiuwaanainalattct: 
still  remaining. 
In  the  nean  ttma      bwiiop  of  Wiadwatar  and 

Hi's  frierirls  helil  frequent  cnnrtrils  on  puUic  af&urs, 
and  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  the  world  by  mak- 
ing  it  believe  that  reason  aa  weU  as  power  was  on 
their  nde.  With  this  view  it  was  resolved,  that 
when  the  convocation  met  the  argument  between  the 
papists  and  protestants  shoulil  he  examini  i!  Hut 
Gardiner  was  a  better  politiciau  than  to  commit  a 
nMMar  of  aneb  conaaqnenea  to  a  fur  ddwta.  He 

had  provirlcd  for  the  sucrcs--:,  thr-rpfan'',  hv  modelling 
a  convocation  to  his  mind,  in  which  unly  »\x  protest- 
ant  divines  got  admittance.  By  thin  junto  painU  of 
divinity  and  articles  of  faith  were  settled. 

A  public  disputation  wan  afterwards  appointed  to 
he  held  nt  ()\ford,  where,  Liitnner  roid  Iiih  compa-  j 
nions  were  closely  cuntiaeU  in  the  common  prison 


tion 


8  arrival :  bat  he  made  no  nae  of  the  intdli- 1  most  spent  with  presnng  through  the  erowdi 

the  prolocutor  ordering  a  chair  to  l)e  brought  for 
him,  he  walked  up  to  it,  and  saying  he  was  a  very 
old  man,  sat  down  without  any  ceremony.  The 
articles  were  then  tendered  to  him,  which  he  denied. 
The  prolocutor,  upon  this,  telling  him  Uiat  he  mu!4t 
dispute  on  the  Wedne.s day  foHowing,  the  old  bishop, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  he  would  have  shown 
upon  the  maat  wdinary  occasion,  shaking  his  palsied 
head,  answered  smiling,  "  Indfpd,  ^entlernrn,  I  am 
just  as  well  qualiiied  to  be  made  governor  of  Calais." 
He  then  complained  that  he  was  very  old,  and  very 
infirm ;  and  said  that  he  had  the  use  of  no  book  but 
of  that  under  his  arm;  which  he  had  read  seven 
times  over  deliherately,  withuut  tlmling  llie  least 
mention  made  of  the  mass.  In  this  speech  he  gava 
great  aflbnea,  by  saying  in  Us  hmnonMia  wnf  , 
luding  to  transubstantiation,  thnt  hp  rnuld  find  nei- 
ther the  marrow-bonea  nor  the  sinews  ot  the  mass  in 
the  New  TestamanL  Upon  which,  the  prolocutor 
cried  out  with  some  warmth,  that  he  would  make 
him  find  both;  end  when  Bishop  Latimer,  recollecting 
Iiiin.self,  was  going  to  explain  his  meaning  m  that 
expression,  he  was  not  suiSered  to  speak. 

Latinwr  having  det«ni^Md  not  to  dispute  to  the 
crmvoration,  wan  found  guUty  of  the  crirru-'^  charged 
against  him,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  pass 
tence.  On  the  Friday  following,  therefor^  the  < 
missioners,  seated  in  their  accustomed  form,  sent  for 
the  three  bishops  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where,  after 
sonu  cvViortations  to  recant,  the  jir  iloi  utor  first  ex- 
communicated, and  then  condemned  them.  As  soon 
as  tho  aanlanea  was  read,  Bbbop  Latimer  lifting  up 

his  eyef,  rriprl  nut.   *'  T  thnnk  Gnd  most 
that  be  hath  proionged  my  life  to  this  end  I* 

Theaa  eminent  persons  being  thus  eonvietod  eC 
heresy,  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  various 
were  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  them.  Some 
thought  the  queen  was  iiu  lined  to  mercy,  and  it  was 
confidently  reported  that  the  three  biahop«  would  bo 
removed  indeed  firom  Intarfering  publicly  with  nii. 
gion  ;  but  that,  very  liberally  pensioned,  they  should 
in  other  respects  liave  no  cause  to  curaplaio  :  while 
some  again  as  positively  afinnad,  thair  maaauM 
would  be  very  hard;  as  the  queen,  it  was  well 
known,  would  never  forgive  the  hand  they  had  had 
in  her  mother's  diwtie^  and  Aa  aajjiaration  fann  ikm 
^       .  church  of  Kome. 
of  every  comfort.   How  liraa  tha  dSsputa- 1  TbeardibiafaopafGBniaihnrf.andthatwobisbope. 
likely  to  bp,  they  might  eaaily  imagine,  '  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were  in  prison,  unm' debited  for 

nearly  three  ^uarteru  uf  a  year ;  and  they  who  were 
acauainted  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester'a  T— TiffT. 
,ana  knew  that  he  had  the  direction  of  affairs,  were  sur- 
prised at  this  lenity,  and  at  a  loss  for  the  reason  of  it. 

In  answer  to  thi«  popular  inquiry  it  wa-s  givtu 
out,  "iliat  an  oversight  had  been  committed  in  coo- 
dnnning  these  Inahopt,  before  the  alalnies,  on  whiA 
they  wcrp  con  leraned,  had  b-^en  revived;  that  a 
commission  therefore  from  Rome  was  neceseary  for 
a  new  trial ;  that  this  had  been  sent  liw»  hot  dw 
delays  of  that  court  were  notorious." 

A  new  commission  for  the  trial  of  the  protestant 

hiishops  wn-,  aftpr^^■;l.rd^  formed,  and  great  (vere  \hf  pre- 

paiatteat  in  tiMmeantuiwatOxfoidto  ncaivethacQOir 


ibej  found  themaelres  denied  the  use  even  of 
hooka,  and  pen  and  ink.  Huir  prison  hours,  how- 
aver,  were  not  spent  in  vain  lamentaUons ;  their  re- 
ftnon  rai«ed  them  above  all  human  sufferings  and 

au  inort.d  fear«_ 

Their  chief  resource  was  in  prayer,  in  which  exer- 
cise they  spent  great  part  of  every  day.  Mr.  Latimer, 
particularly,  ^'onld  often  continue  knpplintr  fill  he 
could  not  rise  without  help.  The  pnncipal  subject 
of  his  prayers  was,  that  God  would  enable  him  to 
miwtain  ua  profession  of  his  religion  to  the  lai^t; 
Aat  God  wonld  apto  raatota  his  gospel  to  England, 
and  preserve  tha  pUDMat  fHhitlnrth  to  ha  a  cwnfort 
to  this  land. 


^ed  by  Google 
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inissloners.  The  two  bishops  were  called  before  llicra. 
The  bUhop  of  London  wu  first  questioned.  Then 
Bishop  Latimerwat  bnNi|^tiii,to  whooi  linooln,  who 
wan  a  polite  and  doqamtman,  spoke  to  tUs  ei<HEt>— 
"  This  |i:irchraet»t,  Mr.  Latiraer,  contnini  n  com- 
mission from  my  lord  cardinal,  under  his  holiness, 
directed  to  me  and  these  two  rerenad  pwiitoe,  by 

whifVi  we  nrp  rnjnincd  to  PTamine  you  tipon  some 
points  of  faith  iti  wliicli  your  orlliotloxy  is  doubted : 
we  are  required  to  press  you  to  revoke  your  errors, 
if  JOB  utili  hold  tbew  penudoas  opinions  ;  and  to 
est  yMi  off  from  tlM  dmrdi  if  you  persist,  and  give 
you  up  to  the  civil  power. 

"  Consider,  Mr.  Latimer,  it  is  not  more  than  twenty 
years  since  these  novel  opinions  ffot  footing?  amongst 
u?!.  Till  tht-n  the  atithority  of  the  chnrrh  of  Rome 
vras  univentaiiy  acknowledged.  By  what  means  it 
was  first  questioned  in  England,  utd  on  what  un- 
)natiiahk>  motives  a  sehmn  wm  o«GOsiaiMd»  1  s^ht 
CMilf  tboir  at  large—— ^btrt  1  epata  the  dead.  Let 
it  sufRce,  that  the  nation,  having  ]or\<r  Koiipht  rest  in 
a  multiplicity  of  new  inventions,  and  found  none, 
hath  again  submittad  itaatf  to  lie  mother-church  t 
and  by  one  ^mnnimoMH  act,  the  repiilt  of  penitprtcf* 
and  contntiun,  hath  atoned  for  its  aputtiac)'.  Why 
then  shotild  you  oppose  the  unanimity  or  a  whole 
paofla}  GoofiMi  jour  fralt*  and  miito  fom  peni- 
toiwa  with  thaiffia  It  hath  been  a  aommon  etror,  let 
it  be  a  Lreiu  rnl  humiliation.  Among  such  numbers 
the  shfiine  ot  each  individual  will  be  lost.  Come  then 
in  peace,  for  we  will  kindly  receive  yon  into  the  bo- 
som of  that  rhiirch,  whose  authority,  derived  from 
the  first  aposUe,  depends  on  scriptures,  fathers,  and 
councils ;  that  church,  within  which  there  can  be  no 
anar,  and  without  a4iich  then  can  be  no  salvation. 

**  Let  me  then,  In  the  spirit  of  charity,  beseech  you 
to  acrept  this  offered  mrrcy.  Let  me  even  implore 
you  not  to  reduce  us  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  cutting 
ym  off  from  the  chmdi*  and-laaafaig  you  to  the  ven- 
geance nf  the  civil  power.  Spare  yonrsrlf:  accele- 
rate not  your  death :  consider  the  condition  of  your 
aonl :  remember,  it  is  the  cause,  not  the  death,  that 
makath  tiha  martyr.  Htmhla  yoniastf :  eaptivate 
your  undmtandhig:  enbdne  war  taaton:  aainiit 
yourself  to  the  (h  iirinination  of  diadkiirdi :  and  for 
God's  sake,  force  utt  not  to  do  all  «a  may  dO|  hpt 
let  us  rest  in  what  we  have  done." 

Hore  the  bishop  pausing,  Latimer  stood  up,  and 
thanked  him  for  bis  gentle  treatment  of  him }  but  at 
the  same  time  assured  him  how  vain  it  waatoexpect 
from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  the  pope.  He  did 
not  "believe,  he  eud,  that  any  such  inrisdiction  had 
been  pivi  n  to  the  grc  of  Rome,  nor  the  bishops 
of  Rome  behaved  as  if  their  power  bad  been  from 
God.  He  then  qooted  a  popish  hook,  which  had 
lately  been  written,  to  show  how  grossly  ih"  church 
of  Rome  would  misrepresent  scripture :  and  con- 
duded  with  saying  that  he  thought  the  clergy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  temporal  powar»  nor  ought  aver 
to  be  entrusted  with  it  t  and  that  their  eommis- 
sion  from  their  master,  in  his  opinion,  exteridp  l  no 
farther  than  to  the  discharge  of  their  pastoral  func- 
'ikwa. 

The  charges  now  brought  against  Latimer  were 
nmh  the  same  as  those  on  which  he  had  been 
Innonght  to  Aspato  the  year  before,  and  he  an- 
swered them  aU  aa  he  then  did ;  at  the  same  time 
protesting,  which  protestation  be  begged  might  be 
'  i^giatonl,  tha^  aoMrithilandmghii  aaawati  to  tha 


jiope's  commissioners,  he  by  no  means  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  'llie  notaries  having  taken 
down  hia  aneweri  and  protestation*  tha  bkhop  of 
lineolntoldhfan,  ''Thataafnraaheeodl^hawa^ 
show  lenity  to  hiim  :  that  the  answer'*  %vhich  he  had 
now  given  in  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  him ;  bcft 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  the  next  morning, 
when  he  might  make  whnt  alterations  hf  plpasetl; 
and  that  he  hoped  in  GoU  that  he  would  toeu  find 
him  in  a  better  temper."  To  this  the  old  bishop  an* 
swered,  "  That  he  Wged  they  woohl  do  with  hiai 
then  just  what  they  pjeaeed,  andAat  he  might  not 
trouble  thrm,  nor  thry  him,  another  day  ;  that  tn 
his  opinions,  he  was  fixed  in  them  {  and  that  any  re> 
spite  would  be  needlesa." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  the  rrnnmi'i'tionprs 
sitting  in  the  same  form,  he  was  brought  in ;  and  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  told  him  that,  although  he  might 
justlv  have  proceeded  to  jndgment  i^puaet  him  dm 
day  before,  eqwdaHyaa  he  mmaelf  had  wqnired  it; 
yet  he  could  not  help  postponing  it  one  rky  lonj^er, 
**  In  hopes,"  said  he,  "  sir,  that  you  might  reason 
yourselt  into  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  at  Icngdi 
embrace,  what  we  nil  so  much  desire,  that  mercy 
which  oui  holy  church  now,  fur  the  la«t  time,  offer* 
eth  to  you." 

"Alaal  my  lord,"  anawarad Latimer,  "yonr  in- 
dulganea  ia  to  no  purpose.   When  a  man  n  etm- 

vineed  of  a  tmth,  c\ en  ii  Mieliberate  is  unlawful ,  I 
am  fully  resolved  against  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
once  for  all,  my  anaaaa  ia»  I  never  will  embrace  ito 
communion.  If  you  urcfP  me  farthtr,  I  will  reply  as 
St.  Cyprian  did  on  a  liiie  occasion.  He  stood  be- 
fore his  iudges  upon  a  charge  of  heresy ;  and  being 
asked  whick  ware  more  prooaUy  of  tha  church  ^ 
Christ,  he  and  his  party,  wlia  ware  ovary  where  de- 
sjiined,  or  thty,  Viis  juil^^eg,  who  were  everywhere  in 
esteem  i  he  answered  resolutely,  *  I'hat  Christ  had 
decided  that  point,  when  he  mentioned  it  as  a  maifc 
of  his  disciplet*.  that  they  should  take  up  their  cross 
and  follow  nim.'  if  this  then,  my  lords,  be  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Christian  church,  whether 
dull  wa  denominato  by  that  aeme  the  dinreh  «f 
Rome^  whkh  halh  alwaya  hean  a  persecutor,  or  d»t 
email  body  of  Christians  \v  hi  ill  ix  persecuteJ  hy  it'" 

"  You  mention,  sir,"  replied  Lincoln,  "  witii  a  bad 
uraoe,  your  cause  und  St.  Cyprian's  together:  they 
are  wholly  diflerent."- — "No,  my  lord,"  ■in'^wprrd 
old  bishop, "  bis  was  the  word  of  <Jod,  ami  so  is  mine." 

The  notariee  having  closed  the  books,  the  bishop 
of  Lincotai,  who  through  the  whole  of  the  trial  bad 
acted  with  as  nraeh  htmaanity  as  was  possible,  once 
more  pressed  T-alimer  in  a  very  pathetic  manner  to 
retract  his  opimon }  but  l>eing  answered  by  a  steady 
negative,  he  at  length  passed  esntence  upon  ban. 

The  bishop  then  asked  him  whether  there  laid 
any  eppeal  from  this  judgment?  "  To  whom,"  said 
the  bisnop  of  LiiKoln,  "  would  you  appeal  I"  "  To 
tha  next  general  eoimeil/*  anawered  Latimer.  "  that 
shaD  be  ta^snlaity  amembled.**  "  It  will  be  a  long 
time,"  replied  the  bishop,  "before  Turope  will  see 
such  a  council  as  you  mean."  Ua^'ing  said  this,  ha 
committed  Latimer  to  the  custody  of  the  mayor  and 
dissolved  the  assembly.  On  the  sanu-  day  likewTia 
sentence  was  passed  on  the  tushop  of  London. 

The  16th  of  October,  about  a  tortnight  from  this 
time^  was  fixed  for  their  execution.  On  the  north 
side  off  Aa  town,  near  BiHol  college,  a  spot  of  ground 
WM  duMon  Sot  tbi  fttaca  of  aiecntion.  mom  ho 
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tlie  Idth  tha  fies-duauMAor  of  Odbrd,  md  other  I  (wenpiad  biniMlf  with  Uteruy  bboun,  *tad  in  1799 

pf-rsona  of  distinction  appointed  for  that  purpose,  re-  again  bore  arms  instead  of  a  son  of  his  friend  T/ehri- 

Cired  'Carty  in  the  moroiog,  aud  the  lord  mayor  gard,  fouglit  under  Mauena  io  Svritcerland,  and  fell 
ffii^  drawn  biagtiard  round  the  place,  the  prisoners  at  Newburg  in  1800,  while  attached  to  the  army  of 
were  sent  fur.   The  bishop  of  London  first  entered  the  RbinCt  haviiig  been  not  long  before  named  first 

"     ■  '  •    grenadierof  Fhmce  by  the  first  consul.  .A  monnment 

'.vas  rrectpii  on  thi'  spot  where  he  fell,  and  the  m- 
scnptioa  on  it  wa« :  "  Died  oa  the  field  of  honour." 
LAT0UR.MAUB0UR6,  YICTOR  FAY.  MAR. 

QUIS  DE,  bom  at  Vivnr,ii<T.  Thi?  bnwp  French 
officer  was  bom  in  1756,  and  wns  m  the  l>odv-giianl 
of  the  kin^  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rofolntHMIIt  hat 
emigrated  in  1793.  Haviag  returned  in  eonoeqnonco 
of  the  amnesty,  he  entered  the  terrice  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  distinguished  hi:nself  in  the  rimiiai^rn-i  of 
Egypt,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Spain.  His  servkeiat 
Austerliti,  Friedland,  and  on  other  oecMion*,  pn»> 
cured  him  the  title  of  count  of  the  em(Mre,  and  fjpnp. 
rai  of  division.  In  1812  he  was  employed  against 
Russia,  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  lost  a  leg.  Louio 
XVllI.  cnated  him  peer  of  France  in  1814.  During 
tfie  bnndred  days  he  remain^  in  retirement,  and 
after  the  fieroriil  re ■^tornt'ion  %vas  appointed  commander 
of  the  order  of  8t.  Louis,  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghott.  In  1817  the  portfolio  of  tho  «v 
department  was  entrusted  to  liim  ;  but  his  opinions 
were  too  liberal  tu  satisfy  men  who  made  his  jam^ 
UUgitime  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him,  and  itt  18S1  ho 
was  oUigod  to  rokiro  from  public  lifo. 

Chalet  C^nr  fvf,  brother  <A  the  preceding 
Iwrn  in  1758,  was  a  membi  r  of  the  estate  of  nuLU-* 
in  17S9»  and  among  the  first  to  ^oin  the  third 
estate  when  it  declared  itself  the  national  assembly, 
lie  advocated  constitutional  doctrines,  and  served 
under  Laiayelte,  whose  captivity  he  shared.  In  1801 
he  was  a  member  of  the  corps  l^gisbtiC  in  1806  of 
tho  MWttflb  *nd  iftar  tho  leatontioa,  in  1814,  wm 
ereoted  •  peer  of  FVnaee.  Having  tat  in  the  chun- 

bcr  of  [K'trs  <lurlng-  tlie  lumdred  days,  he  tli* 
peerage  on  the  secuiid  restoration,  but  received  it 
again  in  1819- 

LATREILI.E,  PKTKR  ANDREW,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  active  naturaliHt,  wtio  was  born  in 
1 762,  at  Brires,  department  Corr^se .  From  early  youth 
he  deroted  hioMelf  to  the  study  of  natoial  hiaiory* 
and  was  profceeer  of  eoology  in  the  nraeenm  of  n»- 

tur  ^l  hi-:t  iry  at  Paris,  meniljer  of  the  academy  of  tlie 
legiun  of  honour,  &c.  Of  bis  works  on  natural  his- 
tory, the  most  imuortant  are,  "  Pr^is  dea  Cbarac< 
tbres  Gc'ncriqucH  des  Ineectes,"  "  Hiatoire  Nat.  des 
Salamandres  tie  t  rance,"  "  Histoire  Nat.  des  Singes, 
faisant  Partie  de  celle  de  QuadrapMes  de  BufiTon," 
"  £eni  sur  I'Histoire  da  Fownie,  ftc."  **  Hietoiw 
Nit.  dea  Reptiles,  faiewt  Furtie  dv  Bidhn  de  M. 
Caste!,"  *•  Genera  Crustaceorvm  pt  Insectorum." 
"  Considerations  G^n.  sur  I'Ordre  Nature!  Ani- 
maux,  composant  lea  Classes  des  Crustac(^.  dcB 
Arachnides  et  des  Insectes,"  "  M^oircs  sur  Divrrs 
Sujects  de  I'Hist.  Nat.  dea  Insectes,  de  Geographie 
Ancienne  et  de  Chronologie,*'  "  Families  Naturelles 
dtt  R4gne  Animal."  Latr^lle  waa  also  one  of  the 
meet  oelive  contrihutofs  to  the  **  NiMV*  ] 
d'Histoire  Nat  ,"  to  the  "AobiIm  dtt 
d'Hist.  Nat.,"  and  other  worita. 

LATTAIGNANT,  GABRIEL  CHARm  ABBR 
DE,  a  poet,  the  memory  of  whose  songs  has  not  re| 
pf  rished  in  France,  and  who  rendered  himself  known  oy 


this  dreadful  circle  accompanied  by  the  mayorj  soon 
after  Bishop  L.ttimcr  '.va«  brmit?ht  in.  The  former 
was  drHsed  in  his  episcopal  habit,  the  latter  as  usual 
in  Ue  prioMi  ttlire.  Tbie  diflbranee  in  dieir  dms 

made  a  moving  contrast  nnd  Hnjjmpnt pd  tb?  mnrem 
of  the  apectatorsi  the  bishop  of  London  showing 
vhitthefhnd  before  heaBt  BUMpLetiBMririMt  tliof 

vers  now  reduced  to. 

While  they  stood  before  the  stake,  about  to  pre* 

jtnrc  thernselves  for  the  fire,  they  inforrnef!  they 
must  first  hear  a  sermon ;  and  soon  after  Dr.  Smith 
•eeended  a  pulpit  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and 
jirrarhed  from  these  words  of  St.  Pftui,  "ThDOgb  I 
give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  chanty,  it 
profiteth  me  nothtnf; !"  In  his  discourse  he  treated 
the  two  bishops  with  great  . 
both  thcdr  characters  and  tenets. 

Tlie  sermon  be'in^  enileJ,  the  bishop  of  London 
was  beginning  to  sav  something  in  defence  of  him- 
eelf,  WMn  the  ▼iee-cnanoellor,  surtiog  up  suddenly 
from  his  scat,  ran  towards  him,  and  stDjii-inf^  his 
mouth  witii  hiM  hand  told  him,  "That  d  lie  was  go- 
ing to  recant  he  should  have  leave ;  but  he  should  be 
permitted  in  nothing  £uther."  The  biehop  thus 
checked,  looking  round  widi  ■  digmAed  air,  ex- 
claimed, "  We  commit  our  cause  then  to  Almishty 
Qod."  Inunediatdy  an  officer  stepiied  up  and  ac- 
qadnted  them.  "Tliat  at  their  MMve  they  might 

now  make  ready  for  the  stake." 

The  great  body  of  the  sptxtalurs  barest  into  tears 
when  they  saw  tnese  two  venerable  men  preparing 
for  death.  Latimer  bnviiig  thrown  off  the  oldjpiwn 
which  wu  wfoiiped  dnnt  him,  appeared  in  a  nroad 

prejiartd  for  the  parpusc  ;  run!  "  whereas  before," 
says  Mr.  Fox,  "  he  seemed  a  withered  and  crooked 
old  man,  he  now  stood  bolt  upright,  as  eomely  a  fa- 
ther as  one  mif^ht  lightly  behold."  Being  thus  ready, 
he  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  and  delivered  him- 
self to  the  executioner,  saying  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
doo, "  We  ehaU  this  day,  my  lord,  light  such  •  candle 
in  England  ai  ahdl  never  be  cxtingniehed."  Bnt 

vvc  must  drau'  a  veil  over  the  conclusiun  of  this 
••hocking  scene,  and  need  only  add  tiiat  he  went 
tionngfa  his  last  sufferings  with  that  composure  and 
firmness  of  mind  which  nothing  hut  a  sound  faith 
and  a  good  conscience  could  produce.  Such  Mras 
the  end  of  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  one 
of  the  ke^era  of  that  glorioua  army  of  martjne  who 
jnliodttcod  tiie  refer  uiation  into  BnclMid. 

LATOUR  D'AIJVKRGNK  CORRET.  THEO- 
PHILUS  DE,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  mentioned 
in  military  history.  He  was  bora  in  1743,  at  Car- 
haix,  in  the  department  of  Finisterre,  in  Brittany, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  de  Crillon  at  the 
siege  of  Mahoii.  \\'licn  the  revolution  broke  out  he 
was  among  thv  firat  to  rally  round  ite  etandard,  and 
didinguished  himedf  nneng  8000  grenadiers  in  ^ 
army  of  the  Pyrenees.  Higher  appointment!?  Avrrn 
offered  to  hun.  out  he  alwavs  dedin»d,  declarmg  that 
he  was  ooljr  it  to  command  a  eompanjof  gNnadin^. 
His  corpe  geoeraUjr  nMde  the  Tan-guard,  and  was 
called  the  infernal  column.  After  the  peace  of  Ba!>]e 

he  fell  into  the  liaods  of  the  British,  and  \v,i><  i>r  i>'>rirr 


thi  ]irj [Hilar  opera  of  "  Fanchon."    Wc  \v;is  born  in 
for  some  time  in  £ogknd.  After  his  exchange  he  [  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centttiy.  Ue 
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was  canon  at  Rheims,  and  counsellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  Pahs ;  but  united  ^eat  gaiety  with  his  eteri- 
VOM  oeeopationa.  After  having  ttkm  ptft  ill  all  the 
pleasures  of  life,  he  retired  to  a  monasteiy  and  died 
tn  1779-  His  poems  were  published  in  four  volumes, 
which  were  folIowtM)  after  hk  dflathbf  lui  SMgiand 
wntinj{s  not  before  printed. 

LA'rUDE,  HeNRI  MAZERS  DE.  horn  in  1724 
at  Montagnac,  in  Languedoc.  This  French  officer 
u'a<«  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  in  the  reigu  uf  Louis 
XV. ;  because,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of  Madame 
de  Pomuadour,  be  bad  persuaded  her  that  an  attempt 
WM  to  M  made  on  her  life  by  a  box  containing  the 
most  subtle  poison.  The  box  actually  arrived,  but 
ooQtained  nothing  but  asb^s,  sent  by  Lalude  him- 
tdf.  His  npeated  attempt*  to  escape  rendered  hi« 
conlinement  more  rigorous,  and  he  remained  in  pri- 
son thirty-five  year^.  He  was  delivered  from  his  con- 
finement in  1779-  He  th«Q  WfeH»  his  memoirs, 
which  became  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  bands  af 
die  Rfolatibnary  party.  The  natkmal  assembly  de- 
creed  bim  a  pension,  which  was  afterwards,  however, 
withdrawn.  The  heirs  uf  Amelot  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour  were  sentenced  to  make  him  iodemmfica- 
lion.    He  died  in  1804,  eighty  years  old. 

LAUD,  WILLIAM. — This  divine  was  bom  in 
1S73,  and  received  his  education  at  St.  Jnlm's  college, 
Oiiioid,  of  which  ha  heeame  a  fellow  in  1593.  He 
took  priest's  orders  in  1601,  and  the  following  year 
preached  a  divinity  lecture,  in  which  he  maintamed 
the  continual  visibility  of  the  church  of  Rome  until 
the  reformation,  which  doctrine  being  disapproved 
by  I>  irtor  Abl»ot,  master  of  University  eollc-^e,  the 
fouuddiion  of  that  aniraobity  was  laid  which  ever  after 
subsisted  between  them.  In  1 6U8  he  was  made  chap- 
kon  to  Neile,  bisliop  of  RochMtsr,  who  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Cnekstone  in  Kent;  and  he  soon  aAer 
preached  hi K  first  sermon  before  James  I.  In  Ifill 
ne  became  president  of  his  college  and  one  of  the 
kuig's  chaplains,  and  in  i6i7  aecompanied  James  I. 
to  Scotlanii,  to  rni!  !ij:r^  in  hi-^  .ittonM't  to  bring  the 
church  of  Scoliaou  lu  a  uniformity  vvith  that  of  Kng- 
land.  In  1620  he  installed  a  prebend  of  West- 
minster, and  the  next  year  nomtnated  to  see  of 
1ft.  Da«id*s.  About  thb  time  James  took  upon  him^ 
self  to  interdict  the  introduction  into  the  pulpit  of  the 
doctrioes  of  predestination,  election,  the  irresistibility 
of  (ipse  gnee»  or  of  any  matter  relative  to  the  powers, 
prerogatives,  and  sovereignly  of  foreign  princes 
These  measures  beuig  attributed  to  the  couosek  of 
Bishop  Laud,  the  calvinistic  or  puritanic  party  were 
much  iocsosed  at  bis  conduct.  On  the  accession  of 
Chaitss  I.,  Land's  inftuence,  by  the  countenance  of 
Buckingham,  became  very  great;  and  he  was  ordered 
to  furai^ih  the  king  with  a  list  of  all  the  divines  in  the 
kingdom,  against  whose  nunes  he  mafked  O.  or  P., 
to  signify  orthodox  or  puritan. 

In  1626  he  was  tran.slatcd  to  the  see  of  Bath  ajjd 
Wells,  and  in  I62H  to  that  of  London.  On  the  se- 
esestratioo  of  Archbishop  Abbot*  in  consequence  of 
wn  ing  accidentally  diet  a  ^ame-keeper,  Laud  was 
3p[H)inte  1  one  f  f  the  commissioners  for  exercising  the 
arehi«pt.<!copai  junsdiction;  and  being  a  zealous  sup- 
iertu  of  the  bated  adroiustntien  of  Buckingham, 
Became  in  the  highest  degree  unpopular.  On  the  aa- 
SSsdnation  of  that  favourite  by  Felton,  Bi.shop  Laud, 
suspecting  that  some  member«  of  parliament  might 
be  pniry  to  the  deed,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  send  to 
^^adges  Pnr  ihcir  o^nit^  "  whedm  by  lav  Fdloa 
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might  not  be  racked  ?'*  Bisl 
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shop  Laud  was  also  the 
most  active  member  of  the  hich  coiiiiiii&iiion  court, 
the  arbitrary  and  severe  prooeedtngs  of  which  were  so 
justly  odious  to  the  nation.  In  1630  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  at  Oxford,  to  which  he 
was  a  great  benefactor,  and  which  he  enriched  withan 
invaluable  collection  of  manuscripts,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  languages,  ancient,  modem,  and  oriental.  In 
1633  be  r.'trr; Ifd  Ciiarles  into  Sct^tland,  iv!:n  went 
there  to  bi.  wu  u  ned  ;  and  on  his  rilura  he  was  pro- 
moted to  tlu>  see  of  Canterbury,  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Abbot.  On  the  same  day  an 
agent  from  the  court  or  Rome  came  to  him  privately, 
and  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat — a  fact  which  shows 
how  strongly  be  was  sitspccted  of  a  predilection  for ' 
the  church  of  Rome.  He,  however,  declined  the  pro> 
posal,  feeling,  as  he  expre^^es  himself  in  his  dianf, 
"that  souielhing  dwelt  wjllnn  him  which  would  not 
sutler  that  tdl  Rome  were  other  than  it  is." 

In  J634  Im  conMUBBosd  a  metropolitan  Tisitation, 
in  which  the  rigourof  his  proceedings  toprodnce  con- 
formity was  exceedingly  unpopular.  In  1  Gj')  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in 
which  situation  he  remamed  a ^'ear.  The  prosecution 
of  Prynnc,  Burton,  and  Bastwick.  for  libel,  took  place 
in  1632,  the  odium  of  which  and  the  severe  sentences 
that  followed,  rested  principally  upon  bim.  In  1 637 
be  procured  a  decree  of  the  star  chamber,  limiting 
the  number  of  printers,  and  foibidding  the  printing 
of  any  book  not  licenscil  by  the  bishop  of  London 
or  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  or 
by  the  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  universi- 
ties. Catalogues  of  all  books  from  abroad  were  also 
to  be  furnished  to  the  sa:ne  authorities  ;  and  so  arbi- 
trary was  the  comluct  of  Charles's  ministers  at  this 
period,  tliat  numbers  botl)  of  clergy  and  laity  aouaht 
to  quit  the  eotmtry.   A  proclamation  was  issued  to 

restrain  ibem  unless  certificated  to  be  conformable  to 
the  discipline  uf  the  church.  After  a  lapse  of  twelve 
years,  a  pariiament  was  convened  in  April  1 640;  the 
commons  commenced  by  appointing  com-n  '*  r^  of 
religion  and  grievances,  on  wnich  u  wa«  uuniicnly  dis- 
solved after  sitting  only  three  weeks.  All  sorts  of 
means  were  then  put  in  force  to  raise  suppliea* 
loan,  benevolence,  ship  money,  &c. ;  those  who  re- 
fused payment  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  star- 
chamber  or  council  table.  A  clerical  convocation 
was  also  authorized  by  the  king  to  ^it  independent 
of  the  parliament.  'Hus  body,  be=^i  tc:-  frranliiig  sub- 
sidies, prepared  a  collectiou  of  coiisiiiutions  and  ca- 
nons ecclesiastical,  which,  being  approved  by  the 
privy  coufusiJ,  was  made  public,  md  gave  such  gene- 
ral  disgust  to  the  moderate  of  all  parties,  and  pro- 
duced so  great  a  number  of  petitions  to  the  privy 
council,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  suspend  them. 
On  Ae  calling  of  the  long  parliament  the  new  caaooa 
were  summarily  rli  posed  of,  as  subversive  both  of 
the  rights  of  parliament  and  of  the  liberties  and  pro- 
perty of  the  subject,  ami  tlie  long  gathering  storm 
tmmediately  burst  over  tbe  head  of  the  archbishop, 
llie  next  day,  articles  presented  against  htm  by  the 
Scottish  commissioners  'vrrc  read  in  the  house  of 
lords,  which  when  referreo  lu  ihe  commonu,  a  motion 
was  put  and  carried  that  he  bad  been  guilty  of  high 
treason.  The  celebrated  Den/.il  Holies  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  tbe  house  of  lord<4  to  impeach  him  in 
the  name  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  ami  he  was 
I  delivered  into  tbe  custody  of  tbe  black  rod.  On  the 
S6th  of  February,  164 1,  rourteen  artidM  of  r  *- 
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and  he 


ment  were  brought  up  from  Um 
was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

Soon  nftcr  bis  commitment  the  house  of  eom- 
mons  ordered  him,  jointly  witb  those  who  had  passed 
•entence  against  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  to 
make  them  satisfaction  for  the  damage*  wiUeh  they  bad 
nstained  by  their  Mnlenee  and  impomiment.  He 
«u  also  fined  «>,000f.  for  his  proceedings  in  the  im- 
position of  the  canons,  and  was  otherwise  treated 
with  extreme  severity.  He  remained  in  onson  three 
jaari  before  he  was  brought  to  trial,  wbicti  at  length, 
on  the  production  of  ten  additional  articles,  took 
place  in  March  1643,  and  lasted  twenty  days.  Many 
of  the  charges  against  him  were  insignificant  and 
pooilf  supportad ;  bat  it  appeared  that  ha  wm  guilty 
of  many  arbitrary,  ill^^  and  rrael  actions.  His 
own  defence  \va<<  acute  and  ahlc,  ami  his  ar^nirnpnt 
that  he  Qould  not  be  justly  made  res[)onsible  for 
the  actions  of  the  whole  council,  if  not  absolutely 
a  legal,  waa  a  strong  moral  defence.  The  lords  were 
Still  more  staggered  by  his  counsel  showmg  that,  if 
even  guihy  >,['  these  acts,  they  amounted  not  to  high 
treason.  A  case  waa  made  for  the  judges,  who  very 
naeh  qDestumed  if  thef  were  so,  and  the  peers  de- 
ferred giving  judgment.    On  this  delay  the  house  of 


roughs  of  Lauder,  Jedburg,  &c.,  and  Immediately 
joined  the  opposition,  with  whom  he  acted  till  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1789-  On  aneceeding  to  the 
title  of  Lauderd^ile,  he  v^  R<!  cboeenone  of  the  sixteen 
peers  of  Scotland.  He  opposed  the  Russian  arma- 
ment, condemned  the  measures  taken  against  Hp- 
poo  Saib,  and  when  the  revolution  in  Fraace  hrake 
out,  hail«d  it  aa  a  looet  fortunate  event  He  waa  a 
witr  i  ns  if  the  dreadful  massacres  which  took  ^Ma 
in  September  1793,  and  allied  himself  nnth  the  Bris. 
sotines,  or  modenMa  republicans.  With  tinssot, 
their  leader,  he  contracted  a  warm  friendship.  On 
his  return  he  opposed  the  ^^  ar  with  France,  and  the 
other  measures  of  the  Pitt  administration.  Having 
lost  his  seat  as  one  of  the  sixteen  peeia  of  Scotland 
be  attempted  to  get  into  the  hoose  of  commons  by  a 
siirr-.TiiIer  of  his  peerage,  which  ht  thoiiglit  '.\-;is  a'- 
lowable  by  the  Scottish  law,  that  by  tltat  means  be 
might  beama  a  commoner,  and  ha  returned  to  tlia 
house  of  commons.  He  became  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  was  made  free  of  the  needlemakers'  company; 
but  standing  for  sheriff,  he  did  not  meet  with  sup- 
port from  the  UvMy,  and  be  then  contented  himself 
widi  writing  bis  sentimenia  and  poblisbniff  them. 
He  published  ^c\cral  pamphlets  on  finance,  IntJia 


^.ment 

commons  passed  a  bill  of  attainder,  on  the  4th  of  Ja-  {  afl'airs,  and  paper  currency,  among  the  principal  of 
noary,  1644,  in  which  the  archbishop  was  declared  i  which  is  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 


jilty  of  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  suffer 
leath — as  unjustifiable  a  step  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view  as  any  of  which  he  was  accused.  To 
stou  this  attainder  be  produced  the  idng's  pardon, 
under  the  great  seal;  bat  it  waa  overruled  by  both 
houses,  and  all  he  could  obtain  by  petitioning  was  to 
have  his  sentence  altered  from  hanging  to  beheading. 
He  accordingly  met  his  death  with  great  firmness  on 
the  tOth  of  January,  1644,  on  a  scaifold  erected  on 
Tower  Hill,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  warmest  arlmirers  admit  his  e.xtreme  rashness, 
and  little  is  left  which  can  be  fairly  pleaded  for  bis 
aeveriky  and  violence,  except  the  probability  that  he 
acted  on  principles  which  he  deemed  correct.  Much 
praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  his  piety,  but  bis 
cliary  shows  it  to  have  been  mingled  with  much  pue- 
lilitf  and  superstition ;  his  dreams  being  regularly 
recorded  as  well  as  the  hopes  and  fear^  which  they 
excited.  Speaking  of  his  learning  an  I  mora',^.  TTame 
oilserves,  "  that  he  was  virtuoiu,  if  severity  of  man- 
BWB  done  and  abatinanee  fraa  pleasure  oould  de- 
sen'ethat  name.  He  wTL<i  learned,  if  polenucal know« 
ledge  could  entitle  him  to  that  praise." 

LAUDER.  WILLIAM,  a  Uterary  impostor,  who 
in  1747  paUidied,  in  the  '*  Gendeman'a  Magaaine," 
an  essay  on  Milton*s  nse  and  imitation  of  the  mo- 
derns, the  object  of  v  l/i  Ii  was  to  prove  that  Milton 
had  made  free  witb  the  works  of  certain  Latin  poeta 
of  modern  date,  in  the  composidott  of  his  **  Paradise 
Lost,"  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, in  a  letter  entitled  "  Milton  Vindicated  from  the 
Charge  of  PlagiariBm,"showed  that  the  passages  which 
had  been  cited  by  Lauder  £roin  Maaaenius,  Staphesa- 
fitts.  Taubmannus,  and  oAera,  bad  been  interpolated 
by  Lauder  himself,  from  Hogg's  Latin  translation  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost."  He  subsequently  acknow- 
ledged luafuih,  assigning  thamotivae  which  prompt- 
ed it. 

LAUDERDALE,  JAMES  MAITLAND,  EARL 
OF. — This  nobleman  was  born  in  1759.  studied  in 
GlsMow,  and  was  by  family  interest  (being  then  Lord 
Mainand;  brought  mto  paninnMnt  for  die  HeokSk  bo» 


Public  Wealth,"  which  haij  reached  three  editions. 
When  the  Whigs  came  into  adminiatration  in  1806, 
Lord  I..auderdale  was  created  a  baron  of  Great 
Britain,  and  received  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and 
the  euatody  of  the  great  aed  of  Seotbrnd.  Whan  bis 
friends  went  out  of  office  be  retired  with  them 

LAURA,  Petrarch's  mistress.    It  was  long  erro- 
neously supposed  that  this  lady,  who  hti  beni  osla* 
brated  in  the  sweetest  stnuns  of  poetry,  was  only  an 
allegorical  person,  or  a  descendant  of  the  houses  of 
Chabaud  and  Sade,  who  remained  single,  and  lived 
at  Vaucluse,  where  the  poet  bad  an  opp<Mrtunity  of 
becoming  acquaintml  with  her.   Aeeoraing  to  Uia 
investigations  of  the  ab!)^  Sade,  L:inr7i  was  descended 
from  the  old  proven9al  family  ot  Noves,  which  haa 
now  bean  extinct  3(X)  years,  and  was  the  daughter  «f 
the  chewier  Audibert  Noves,  who  bved  in  Angnon. 
She  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Noves,  in  Avignon, 
in  1307    r  1  308,  and  after  the  death  of  her  father, 
who  left  her,  his  oldest  datightar,  a  laige  fortune,  eha 
married  the  young  Hugh  deSada,  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  .\'vigTion.    Laurn  wa'^  one  nf  the  rnost 
beautiful  women  of  the  city,  whicii,  being  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  the  pope,  attracted  many  stran- 
gers. Among  tlism  was  <ba  young  Petrarch,  wluMa 
ancestors  bad  been  baniabed  from  Tuscany  during 
the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.    It  was 
on  the  Oth  of  April,  1327,  on  Monday  of  the  passion- 
wadt,  at  aix  o^dodt  in  the  morning,  that  Petrarch, 
then  twenty-thre?  ve:irs  old,  first  saw  i.?,  he  himself 
says  the  lieauiitui  Laura,  in  the  churcii  ut  the  nuns 
of  St.  Clara ;  and  from  that  moment  he  was  seised 
with  a  paaaion  aa  violent  aa  it  waa  lasting.  His  vain 
effbrta  to  lead  her  from  the  path  of  dutv,  and  hie  ha> 
effccttnl  aucmiif^  to  conquer  a  hopeless  passion, 
plainly  show  that  his  love  was  by  no  means  Platonic. 
He  acknowledges,  however*  that  be  never  received 
the  smallest  favour  from  her,  and  bestows  the  highest 
praise  on  her  \Trtue.    I.«iura  certainly  felt  flattered 
by  the  devotion  of  the  young  poet,  and  was  |K)lite 
and  kind  towards  him  as  lo^as  she  saw  nothiitt 
in  his  nttanlionn  to  alarm  heri  tmt  tnalad  him  wA 
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'•miitv  wfaaiMirer  he  rmJrMvouie'l  to  exprem  the 
warmth  of  his  passioa.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
Petrarch  sang  the  object  of  his  love,  and  endeavoured 
toexdte  a  reciprocal  passion,  or  to  conquer  hia  own. 
Doriiig  tbn  long  pwiod,  by  alternate  seventy  and 
ktndneet,  Lauim  nicCMdad  ia  nteuiing  him  a  captive 
to  her  charmi,  withpnt  WW  wottmaf  the  kwt  ttain 
on  her  honour. 

After  her  narriaffe  she  always  lived  at  Avignon,  in 
the  hoti^i?  of  her  fatber-in-Iaw,  situated  on  the  Rhone, 
below  the  papal  palace,  and  it  was  from  the  summit 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  palace  was  built  that 
Petiarch  diligbted  to  gate  on  her,  aa  the  walked  in 
ber  garden.  In  the  aame  jmr  diat  Pietwidi  went  to 
Vattcluse,  to  r^i  over  his  peace  of  mind  in  that  lovely 
eolitudc,  Laura  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  disease, 
wilieh  made  great  fmgw  i  Wit  she  recovered,  and 
was  dearer  than  ever  to  the  poet.    In  1339  the 
painter  Simon  of  Sienna,  who  had  been  called  to 
Avignon  to  adorn  the  papal  palace,  paintc  i  Liiura's 
fucture,  and  gave  it  to  the  poet,  who  repaid  hun  with 
two  tonttett.  Whe^er  Laum  coMenled  to  linvo 
her  portrait  taken  fur  Petrarch,  or  whether  he  only 
obtained  a  copy,  or  whether  the  image  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  waK  bo  deeply  stamped  on  the  mind  of  the 
painter  that  he  could  afterwards  paint  her  from  re- 
collection, cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  afterwardfl  introduced  Laura  into  several 
pictures— as,  for  inatoace,  thoee  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
drthednt  at  Avignon.  Wfam  Pieti«Rdt  mnraed  to 
Avignon,  after  l.  u  ing  been  crowned  with  laurel  at 
the  capitol,  Laura,  wiiether  flattered  by  his  fame,  or 
touched  by  the  connuncy  of  a  lover  whom  long 
absence  had  rendered  more  dear  to  her,  received 
him  kindly.   Petrarch  saw  her  more  frequently,  and 
his  visitfl  to  Vain  lus'j  iiecmif  less  frequL  iit  ancl  long. 
Hia  poems,  which  were  spread  over  all  Europe  1 
tMnd»<hebenBtyofhkBMatrea»irarycddiinied,nM| 
all  sU^ngers  wno  came  to  Avi;;^noa  wished  to  see 
Laara.  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  afterwards  the  empe- 
ror  Charles  IV.,  saw  her  at  a  ball  which  was  given  by 
him,  and,  beckoning  to  the  other  Indies  to  make  way, 
be  approached  her,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead 
nadeyes.    But  the  repeated  fraixue>i  of  maternity, 
and  the  domeitie  trouble  which  she  suffered  from 
the  ilUhumoar  of  her  hnabmid,  and  the  bad  conduct 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  made  at  leng^th  surh  n  rhnngr 
in  her  appearance,  that  those  who  saw  her  lor  the 
flnt  dflM  wm  iHaaMiointed.   A  pestilence  which 
nroae  in  the  east,  ana  tpnad  desolation  over  Europe 
for  three  years,  at  length  reached  Avignon  in  1348, 
■nd  nri  the  Gth  .\pril,  ;it  ,I\  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  hour  which  Petrarch  has  designated  in  hia  moum- 
fUl  recollections  as  that  of  tlM  birth  of  bin  huve, 
T.:^iira  fell  a  victim  to  this  disease,  and  was  buried 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  the 
Minorites. 

In  1533  aooia  aiitiqaamo  obtained  pwouMion  to 
open  Laon'a  nam.  Hiay  fonnd  a  parchment  en. 

clo-^eJ  in  a  leaden  box,  on  which  was  written  a  son- 
net bearing  Petrarch's  signature,  it  was  not,  how- 
«f«r,  writtan  in  the  epint  of  that  celebrated  poet, 
bnt  appeared  to  bo  the  work  of  a  friend  They  also 
found  a  medal  bearing  a  female  figure,  with  the  in- 
scription "M.  L.  M.  J.'^perhaps  Madonna  LannMoru 
Jaca.  Fnuicia  I.,  who  visited  Avignon  the  aamo-fiar, 
•on^tbt  out  Lanra'ft  grave,  wrote  an  epitapb  on  her, 
and  ordere  l  a  Tii  niiirnrnt  In  be  erected  to  her;  but 
ft  was  never  doo^.    The  box  and  the  medal  were 
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purchased  of  the  under-aaeristan  by  some  English- 
men ;  but  the  sonnet  was  lost  when  the  castle  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Sade  was  destroyed  in 
1791.  The  tomb  itself  was  overturned,  togetiier  with 
the  church,  during  the  revolution.  The  prefect  of 
Vaueluae  in  1804  canaed  die  tomb-atone^  which  had 
been  given  to  the  family  of  Sada,  to  be  filaeed  in  tha 
old  cathedral  of  Avignon. 

LAURBNS.  HISNRY.  a  distinguished  Aroerieaa 
statesman,  who  was  bom  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1724.  His  ancestors  were  French  protestant 
refugees,  who  had  left  France  about  ibe  tune  of  llie 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  After  receivmg  a 
good  adoeation,  be  was  placed  in  tha  eonnting-honea 
of  a  merchant  of  Charleston,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  Londoa  to  fit  himself  for  commercial 
pursuits,  under  the  eye  of  a  gentleman  who  had  bank 
engaged  in  business  in  Charleston.  On  his  return 
he  entered  into  business,  and  by  his  induntry  and 
activity  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Having  retired 
from  busineecL  he  went  in  1771  to  Europe,  in  order 
to  anperintend  tha  education  of  Ida  aoni,  and  waa  in 
London  when  he  received  the  first  accounts  of  the 
troubles  which  were  beginning  to  agitate  the  colonies. 
MTith  several  other  Americans,  he  endeavoured  in 
1774,  by  petition,  to  dissuade  parliament  from  pass- 
ing the  Boston  port  bill,  and  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
vent a  war;  but  finding  that  nothing  would  be  of 
any  avail  £ar  that  purpose,  save  dishonourable  sub- 
nienon,  be  baetemd  lunne  to  take  part  with  hia 
countrymrn  He  arrived  in  Charleston  in  Decem- 
ber 1774,  was  chosen  president  of  the  council  of 
safety,  aaul  loon  manifested  that  he  had  lost  none 
of  his  energy  and  habits  of  business.  In  1776 
he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  congress;  soon  after 
taking  his  seat,  was  nude  president  of  tiiat  body, 
and  conttnoed  anch  until  the  dose  of  the  year 
1776.  He  tbeo  resigned,  and  in  1779  received  tha 
appointment  of  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  Holland.  On  his  way  thither  he 
was  captured  by  the  British,  carried  to  London, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  For  the  first  month 
of  his  confinement  he  was  permitted  to  walk  oat 
with  an  armed  guard;  but  this  indulgence  was 
subsequently  taken  from  him  for  a  time,  in  conae* 
quence  of  Lord  Gemve  Gordon,  then  a  priaonar  alao, 
hiivint:  rnet  and  asked  him  to  walk  with  him,  which, 
although  Mr.  Laurens  refused  to  do,  and  luimeUiately 
returned  to  hia  room,  was  interpreted  into  a  tnna- 
gression  of  orders.  His  confinement  lasted  for  more 
than  fourteen  months,  during  which  various  efiforte 
were  made  by  the  British  government  to  shake  his 
constancy,  but  witiuiut  effect.  Soon  after  his  relnse, 
ba  reeeivad  a  eoauniiaion  from  congreea  to  be  one 
of  their  ministers  for  negotiating  a  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  aiid,  having  repaired  to  I'&ua,  he  signed, 
November  30,  1783,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Jolm 
Jay,  the  preliminaries  of  tha  treaty.  On  hia  return 
home  he  was  received  with  everv  mark  of  esteem, 
but  declined  all  offices.  His  health  had  been  broken 
by  bis  imprisoninent,  and  after  passing  the  last 
years  of  tua  life  in  agriodtand  pnraait8,lia  died  in 
December  1792,  nearly  seventy  vf-tr*  of  age.  Ac- 
cording to  an  injunction  contained  in  his  will,  hia 
body  was  burnt,  and  liis  bones  collected  and  buried. 

LAURENS,  JOHN,  was  the  aon  of  Henry 
Laurens,  and,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education  in 
England,  returned  to  bis  country,  and  j  )incd  thd 
Auehcan  army  in  1777.    His  firat  essay  in  arraa 
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tras  at  Brandywine.  At  the  l)attle  of  Germantown 
he  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  in  attempting  to  ex- 
pel the  British  from  Chew'a  house,  and  wu  Wfcnlv 
ironnded.  At  Coosahatchie,  defending  the  pasa  witD 
B  handful  of  men  aKainst  the  whole  force  of  Provost, 
he  was  apain  wounded,  and  was  {iro!)at)ly  indebted  for 
hia  life  to  the  gallantrv  of  Captain  Wigg,  who  gave 
lumbis  hone  to  anry  nim  from  the  fletd,  when  mca- 
paMe  of  moving,  his  own  h.ivrnif  bcpn  shot  under 
aim.  He  headed  the  light  lufaDiry,  and  was  among 
the  fint  to  mount  the  British  lines  «t  Sftvamiah ;  dis- 
placed  the  greatest  activity  and  courage  during  the 
eiege  of  Churleatown ;  entered  with  the  forlorn  hope 
the  British  redoubt  carried  hy  storm  at  Yorktown, 
and  received  with  his  own  hand  the  sword  of  the 
eoamuiderj  by  tade&ttgable  activity  thwarted  every 
effort  of  the  British  garrison  in  Charl.'  tm,  t  nfin 
tng  them  for  months  to  the  narrow  limits  oi  the  city 
and  neck,  exce[)t  wlien  under  the  protection  of  their 
•hipping  they  indulged  in  predatory  expeditions;  and, 
uoliappily,  at  the  very  close  of  the  war,  too  carelessly 
exposing  himself  in  a  trifling  skirmish  near  Comba- 
hee,  sealed  his  devotion  to  ui«  country  in  death.  It 
ie  related  that  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  which 
the  fatal  skirmish  took  place  was  spent  by  Laurens 
at  a  party  of  ladies ;  that  tiie  expected  rencounter 
traetae  ■object  of  the  gayest  badinage ;  and  that  the 
company  did  not  separate  until  two  houn  before  the 
time  when  the  colond  was  in  motion  widi  hn  de. 
tachment.  The  sorrow  at  the  news  of  his  death  was 
deep  and  universal.  Washington,  into  whose  family 
and  affeedonbe  badwon  admi8aion,mommed  him  as 
a  lost  Ron.  Such  a  combination  as  was  found  in 
him  of  chivalrous  gallantrv,  patriotism,  ardour,  eleva- 
tion and  rectitude  of  soul,  with  unaflecled  modesty, 
information,  frankness*  nvacity  and  polish  of  man- 
ners, has  rarely  been  seen.  He  was  the  delight  of 
every  social  circle,  and  the  admiration  of  hiscompa 
nions  in  arms.  There  is  one  act  of  hia  life  which, 
perhape.  more  than  any  otlier,  entitled  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country.  In  the  autumn  of  1780  he 
was  sent  as  a  special  minister  to  France,  m  order  to 
negotiate  a  loan  from  the  French  government,  and, 
«n  his  arrival  in  Paria,  immediately  entered  upon  the 
buAiness  of  his  mission;  bat,  after  adehym  more 
than  two  months  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
return  a  definite  answer  to  his  application,  be  deter- 
mined, contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  etiquette,  to  pre- 
sent a  memorial  himself  to  the  king  at  the  levee. 
He  first  made  the  minister.  Count  de  Vergennes,  as 
well  as  Doctor  Franklin,  the  American  envoy,  aware 
of  hie  intention,  and,  notwitbatandinff  tbewKent  en- 
treetiet  of  the  Utter,  carried  it  into  tmtet.  Tbm  king, 
however,  received  the  memorial  gracioxisly,  and  mat- 
ters were  soon  arraneed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  consequences  of  nit  successful  boldneae  in  this 
affair  were  all-important  for  the  American  cause, 
^ich  would  have  been,  perhaps,  irretrievably  ru- 
ined by  any  further  procrastination. 

LAURISTON.  JAMBS  ALBXANDER  BER- 
NARD LAW.  COUNT  DE,  waa  bom  in  1768.  and 
was  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  projector  l^w. 
He  embraced  the  military  profession  at  an  early  age, 
and  eerftd  m  the  artillery,  in  which  he  obtained  a  ra- 
pid promotion,  owinpr  to  his  own  activitv.  nnd  to  the 
friendship  of  (icneral  Bonaparte,  whose  auie-de-camp 
he  was,  and  who  employed  him  on  several  important 
missions.  He  commanded  in  1800,  in  quality  of 
brigadier-general,  tbe  fonrUi  rcginentof  flying  ar- 


tillery at  La  Fi'Tt.  In  isni  he  was  chosen  to  convey 
to  England  the  ratification  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Xaondon,  who  took  the  horses  from  his  carriage, 
and  coodneted  him  in  triumph  to  Downing  Street. 
He  served  in  every  campaign  uf  n  nu  r  m 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia.  In  1609  he  penetrated 
into  Hungary,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Itaab,  after  ft 


bomb 


ntV'Tit 


"i^'ht  days.    July  6,  he  decided  the 


\nctory  in  tavour  ut  the  French,  ai  the  battle  of  W<^ 
gram,  by  coming  «pto the  chaige,  atfuU  trot,  with 
one  hundred  pieoea  of  artillery. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Felen- 

burg.  The  ohj'_'ct  of  his  mission  was  to  obtain  tiM 
occupation  of  the  ports  of  Riga  and  Revel,  aad  t0 
exclude  English  ships  from  the  Bailie.  ThiemieaMm 
li  :viri^r  failed,  M.  de  Lauriston  was  employed  in  the 
ii.u8.sian  camtiaign,  and,  after  the  taking  of  Moscow. 
^va8  sent  witn  proposals  for  an  armistice  to  the  em- 
peror A  Inlander,  which  was  rejected.  After  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow,  he  commanded  the 
army  of  observation  on  the  banks  of  the  Kibe,  and, 
during  three  oionlhs,  defended  that  river  with  a  small 


force,  preventing  the  enemy  from  penetrating  u 

Hanover.  He  fought  with  great  valour  at  the  oattle 
of  I^ipsic,  but,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  conducted 
to  Berim,  where  he  was  treated  with  fimmr  and  ifia* 
tiaction.  After  the  conclusion  «^  the  genml  pence, 
Louis  XVIII.  created  htm  a  knight  of  St.  Louis, 
^rand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  cap'.ain- 
heuteuant  of  the  gray  musketeers.  After  March  iO, 
1815.  he  followea  dm  king'e  boveehold  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  and  then  retired  to  his  estate  nf 
Richecaurt,  near  La  Fere,  without  miugling  in  any 
of  the  transactions  of  the  hundred  days.  On  the  re- 
toni  of  Louie,  be  was  nominated  president  of  the 
electoral  college  of  the  department  of  L'Aisne,  lieu- 
ti  nant-gencrTil  nf  tlic  fir^t  dirigion  of  royal  foot- 
guards,  and  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  such  offieera  ae  had 
served  from  the  iOth  of  March  to  July  1S15  He 
was  created  a  commander  of  St.  Louiu  in  Ihlu.  and 
presided  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  at  the  trial 
of  Admiral  Unoiit  Count  DeUborde,  &c.  In  1623 
he  appoitttad  muabal,  and  commanded  the  ee- 
cond  r  >r;  s  do  ><Mm «f  tiwnmy^iii  Spain.  H* 
died  in  1828. 

LAV  ALETTE,  MARIB  CHAMANS.  COUNT 
DE,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1769.  His  mother  was  a 
nurse,  often  employed  by  the  celebrated  accoucheur 
Baudelocque,  who,  perceiving  the  promising  talents  of 
the  youth,  fumishea  her  with  the  means  of  giviiw  him 
an  Mocatton  hr  attperier  to  his  birth .  Young  Lavft- 
lette  was  destined  for  the  clericril  jin  fession,  and  wore 
the  habit  of  an  abbd  for  some  time,  but  afterwards 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law.   The  revolutioa 

in  \7'^'}  f;avc  another  rlirpction  to  hi?5  nrnbition.  He 
became  au  orhcer  in  liie  national  guards,  and  in  Au- 
gust 1792  defended  the  Tuileries.  He  idterwards 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Rhiue  and  that  of  Italjr» 
iritti  andi  diatincmn  that  be  nae  rapidly.  Boerii* 
parte  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  entrusted  him  with 
hia  secret  correai>ondence,  and  gave  him  in  marriage 
Mile.  Beauharnaia,  the  nicee  er  Josephine.  He  ac- 
companied Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  nnd,  ^'ynn  after  the 
establishment  of  the  consular  government,  wAi  made 
count,  and  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In 
1814  he  was  removed  from  tlie  poet-ofiice  {  iMt  whea 
Louis  quitted  Finii  ia  11115,  be  repaired  to  the  i 
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in  company  with  General  Sebastiani,  and  sommoned 
hia  Bucceaaor,  M.  P«miid.  to  famnder  bn  place, 

only  allowing  him  a  few  minute*  to  collect  his  papers, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  treating  bim  with  great  polite- 
ness. He  then  took  meaaures  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gnaa  of  Napnleon,  and  conducted  himself  with  ex- 
tiMOrdinary  vigilance  and  activity.  For  these  ser- 
vices })•:  was  (.-realf  :i  a  jicrr  of  I'mnrc',  ami  Tiantinued 

in  bis  office  tUl  the  return  of  the  king.  In  the  month 
of  November  following  he  wti  brought  to  trial,  and 
condrintuil  to  death  as  an  accomplice  of  Napoleon. 
His  appeal  and  application  for  pardon  havmg  failed, 

£ reparations  for  bis  execution  were  making,  when 
i*  wife,  hatring  obtained  permission  to  visit  bim, 
came  in  a  sedan  chair,  and  dined  with  bim,  attended 
by  lit  1  (Iaii;j[hter  and  the  governess.  About  seven 
in  the  eveniug,  the  two  latter  appeared  at  the  keep- 
er'a  kidge,  apparently  supporting  IfadwnB  Lwilette, 
who  waa  closely  mumed  up,  held  a  handkerchief  be- 
fore ber  eyee,  and  exhibited  every  symptom  of  the 
profoundett  diitma.  After  a  few  minutea  the  keep- 
er of  the  prison  repaired  to  Lavalette'a  apartment, 
where  he  found  Maidame  Lavalette  in  bis  place.  He 
set  bis  turnkeys  and  keepers  in  motion,  but,  in  s])ite 
of  thttr  activity,  nothing  was  found  but  the  aedan 
diair»  in  whieh  the  young  daughter  had  taken  the 
place  of  her  father,  who  bad  Kwddenly  disappeared 
at  the  Quai  des  Orfcvree.  The  j«iler  was  tlien  re- 
moved and  eonfined,  the  barriers  were  closed,  and 
expresses  were  sent  in  every  direction,  with  the  de- 
scription of  Lavalette's  pernon,  who  contrived  to  lie 
closely  concealed  for  a  fortnight,  in  spite  of  the  viu'i- 
lancp  of  the  policy  dunng  which  time  he  meditated 
on  the  moet  dbetiia]  method  of  oompletiiig  hie 
escape.  He  bad  recourse,  for  that  parpose,  to  three 
Englishmen — Mensra.  Bruce  and  Hutchinson,  and 
Sir  Roliert  Wilaon.  who  were  alreadv  known  for  their 
aeal  in  support  of  the  principles  ol  lilierty.  and  for 
their  hostility  to  the  tjTanny  exercised  by  the  Bour- 
bons By  means  of  these  gentlemen  he  procured 
the  uniform  of  a  general  officer  in  the  Britieh  lerrice, 
and  repaired  on  the  7^  of  January;  at  half-paat  nine 
at  night,  to  the  aparrm  nt^  of  Captain  Hutchinson. 
The  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  he  got  into  a  ca- 
briolet with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  passed  the  barriers 
without  being  recognised,  and  arrived  the  following 
day  at  Mona,  where  his  guide  took  leave  of  him. 
He  then  took  the  road  to  Munich,  where  he  found  an 
asylum  among  powerful  fhrada  and  eonnexioni.  Ir- 
ritated by  hia  eacape,  the  goremmeiit  had  the  eruelty 
to  retain  his  wife  for  some  time  in  prison,  because 
ahehad  been  acceeaory  to  the  eacape  of  her  husband; 
a  treatment  which  diaotdered  her  sensei,  and  ahe 
became  a  confirmed  lunatic.  I^valetta  vat  par* 
doned,  and  returned  to  France  in  1821. 

LAVATKR,  JOHN  CASPAR,  was  bom  in  1741. 
at  Zurich,  in  Switaerland,  where  bis  father  emoyed 
tiie  reputation  of  a  ekilfial  physician  and  good  cmcen. 
The  severity  of  his  mother  somm  lni  depressed  the 
Blind  of  the  boy,  who  was  endowed  with  a  lively 
imagination,  and  he  early  gave  himself  np  to  aolitar)' 
reveries.  While  yet  at  school,  he  was  persttaded 
that  be  bad  received  direct  answers  to  his  prayers. 
His  imagination,  even  at  that  early  period,  appears 
to  have  been  ao  actively  employed,  that  he  never  ae- 
<^nired  mndi  knowledge  of  philology  or  chnaieaT  an. 
tujuity.  In  l~f^T  h,:  trav  llel  with  Fuseli — after- 
wards a  distinguished  painter  in  London — to  Leip. 
■c  and  Berlin,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  acho* 
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iars  and  theologians  of  northern  Germany.  In 
1704  he  returned  to  hie  native  city,  and  in  1767  ap- 
peared as  a  poet  in  his  "  Scbweizerlteder,"  which, 
as  well  as  hiit  "  Auiisichten  in  die  Ewigkeit,"  gained 
lum  many  admirers.  In  1769  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ministers  at  the  orphan  chtirch  at  Zurich, 
where  his  sermons  were  rendered  attractive  by 
their  pleasing  style,  his  enthusiastic  zeal,  an<l  a 
certain  mysticism  which  always  cbaracterixed  him. 
They  were  printed  in  177S»  and  wen  admired  even 
in  ioreign  countries.  All  his  activitv  was,  in  fnrt. 
devoted  to  the  service  ol  religion,  until  be  undertook 
bis  work  on  ph3reiognomy  I.ivater  had  beeomo 
acquainted  with  a  grt^t  number  of  persons,  and  his 
Uvely  imagination  bad  led  bim  to  the  conclusion  that 
thfre  I  >,;s'.N  a  irnich  greater  connexion  between  the 
internal  man  and  the  external  ezpreaaion  in  the  face 
than  is  generally  supposed.  lie  redaeed  hie  ex- 
pres^i  n  of  disposition  and  character  to  a  system, 
and  considered  the  lines  of  the  countenance  as  sure 
indications  of  the  temper.  He  had  adopted  this  idea 
in  1760,  and  collected  the  features  of  distinguished 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  great  work, 
in  four  volumes  quarto,  entitled  "  Physiognomical 
Fragments,"  made  bim  known  all  over  Europe.  It 
waa  tendered  valuable  by  the  numerooe  portraite  it 
contains,  mostlv  ,■.  rll  executed  by  some  of  the  first 
engravers  of  Germany.  Lavater  had  added  explana- 
tions, in  a  poelieal  M^Ie,  fidl  of  enthuMaetie  cxda- 
roations. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  a  theory  so  novel 
found  many  warm  admirers,  whose  zeal  often  ren- 
dered it  ndictilotts,  and  Litcbtenberg  satirized  it  in 
hia  **Ena7  on  Gum  and  Tails" — one  of  hia  tnoet 
successful  composiuons.  Litchtenbcrg's  exclama- 
tions on  the  contour  of  a  pig's  tail,  or  a  happily-ad- 
justed cue,  eqnal  the  raptures  of  Lavater  viewing 
the  physiognomy  of  an  Alexaiidtr.  According  to 
Law  Cafces,  Najxjleon  declared  hiaiself  conviuced,  by 
long  experience,  that  no  reliance  waa  to  be  placed  on 
the  expression  of  the  face,  an  oi>inion  wliich  is  per- 
haps true  to  a  greater  extent  in  respect  to  talenta  than 

disposition.  Lavaterhlmself  seems  to  have  ultimately 
given  up  his  theory  in  a  great  degree.  He  published 
aeveral  other  works,  including  poems  and  worka  of  re- 
ligions instruction,  and  his  rep'ilation  became  so  great 
that  his  journeys  resembled  triumphs.  He  refused 
better  appointments  in  foreign  countries,  and  became 
minister  at  St.  Peter's  church  in  Zurich.  During 
the  revolution  he  epoke  with  boldness  against  the 
new  order  of  things,  the  S  directory,  &c  .  dr.i] 
was  finally  transport,  d  to  liasle  iu  1796.  He  was 
again  set  at  liberty,  but,  on  the  capture  of  Zurich  in 
September  1799,  by  Maasena,  nhile  occui)icd  in  the 
street,  assisting  the  distressed,  and  giving  refresh- 
ment to  exhausted  soldiers,  he  received  a  shot  in  bis 
aide.  He  lingered  for  manv  months,  during  which 
he  wrote  aeveral  works,  and  died  on  the  tod  January, 
1801.  Lavater  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men, 
so  that  a  biographer  aays  of  him,  "  Had  he  lived  in 
earlier  times,  he  would  now  1)e  adored  as  a  saint,  be- 
cause every  thing  which  the  rlmrr!)  requires  from 
a  saint  he  had  in  perftction — cnarity,  love  of  man- 
kind, and  unrelaxing  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ." 

LAVOISIER,  ANTHONY  LAWRENCE,  a  cele. 
hntied  FVeneh  cfaenriet,  whose  name  it  connected 
with  the  antiphlogistic  theory  of  chemistry,  to  the 
reception  of  which  he  contributed  by  his  writinga 
and  diiooveriea.  Ha  waa  horn  at  Paria  In  Avfiuc, 
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1743.  Mil  was  the  son  of  opulent  paienis  who 
gave  hun  a  good  education.   He  acquired  an  inli- 

malc  knowkil^'e  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  first 
distinguished  himself  by  a  prize  memoir  on  the  best 
method  of  lightiofr  the  atieeta.  Two  years  after,  in 
1758,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy. 
Abrnit  this  time  he  published  several  tracts  in  pe- 
riodical works,  on  the  analysis  of  gypsum,  the  crys- 
talluatioQ  of  salt,  tlie  congelation  of  water,  on  thun. 
der.  the  aurora  borealii.  See.  Jonraeye  to  dilTerent 
jinrto  of  France  furnished  him  materials  for  a  miner- 
alo({ical  chart  of  the  kingdom,  intended  as  the  basis 
of  a  work  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  and  the 
formation  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  ontUnes  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  for  1772 
and  1787.  The  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendi-li, 
Macbride.  and  Priestley,  relative  to  the  nature  of  clas- 
tic fltttde  or  gasea,  attracted  the  notice  of  Lavoisier, 
who  entered  on  the  same  field  of  inquiry  with  all  his 
characteristic  ardonr  in  the  cause  of  science ;  and, 

Possessing  the  advaata|[e  of  ft  conttderable  fortune, 
e  conducted  hi»  expcnnents  on  a  lane  aealei*  and 
obtained  highly  interesting  resnha.  In  1774  •{»• 
peared  his  "  Oj  ;i-cules  Chymiques,"  comprising  a 
general  view  of  what  was  then  known  relative  to 
gaaeoiu  bodies,  with  aeveral  newarperioMntiniiMrk- 
able  for  their  ingenuity  and  accuracy 

Doctor  Fricbtley's  discovery  of  what  he  called 
depUogiaticated  air,  afterwards  generally  termed 
oxygen  gas,  furnished  Lavoisier  with  ft  freah  subject 
of  research;  and  in  1778  he  publiAed  an  essay  on 
this  KuliHtance  and  its  influence  in  the  production  of 
acids,  developing  the  nrinciple  of  a  new  chemic^ 
theory.  This  was  furtncr  ifflnatnled  by  his  experi- 
ments on  the  composition  of  water,  by  burning  to- 
gether the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gase^,  and  by  its 
analyan  affording  the  same  principles ;  and  the  sys- 
tem waa  eomjdeted  hj  hia  theiniea  of  comhostion 
and  oxidation,  the  decomporitton  of  atmoepheric  air. 
his  doctrine  of  caloric,  and  its  influence  in  causing 
the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  of  bodies  ;  and 
the  whole  theory  was  laid  before  the  public  in  his 
"Elements  of  rhrmistry,"'  which  ap{)erired  in  1789, 
and  was  speetiiiy  translated  into  English  and  other 
languages.  M.  Lavoisier  rendered  many  services  to 
the  arte  and  aeiencea  both  in  ft  pnblic  and  private 
capacity.  When  the  new  avstem  of  weights  and 
measures  was  brought  forward,  he  c(  ntr. United  to  its 
improvement  by  some  novel  experiments  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  metals.  He  was  consulted  by  the  na- 
tinnrd  fotivention  as  to  the  best  method  of  inanufac- 
tuniig  a^sign^tls,  aud  securing  them  from  bemg 
forged.  In  1791  the  committee  of  the  constituent 
ftMcmblv  applied  to  him  for  inforraation  preparatory 
to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  taxation, 
in  conso(|uence  of  which  he  drew  up  a  work  which 
was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Ricbesses  Tcrrito- 
riaies  de  la  France,"  relating  to  the  prodoetion  and 
consumption  of  the  country.  About  the  ^ame  period 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  tomuiis»>ioucrR  of  the 
national  treasury,  an  office  which  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  ea»rciaing  his  spirit  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement. His  hottse  became  a  vast  lalxnatory ; 
the  most  skilful  artists  were  employed  to  construct 
the  necessary  insinunents  and  apparatus  for  his  phi- 
losophical researches.  He  had  conversazioni  at  bis 
house  twice  a  week,  at  which  were  discussed  the  tbe- 
opmions  and  discoveries  of  learned  cuntein- 

Wilh  oliur  fannan-gciMn},  be  was  ooo- 


demned  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribnnal  of 
Psris,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  conspirator  and  of 

having  adulterated  the  tobacco  with  irj^^redients  ob* 
noxious  to  the  health  of  the  citizens,  anti  on  this  fri- 
volous pretext  waa  beheaded  by  the  guillotine  on  the 
Sth  of  May,  1794.  When  he  found  his  fate  inevita. 
bic,  he  petitioned  for  a  few  days'  respite  in  order  to 
make  some  interesting  and  important  experiments 
which  he  bad  in  view ;  but  thiis  favotir  was  denied 
him.  M.  Lavoisier  married  in  1771  the  ^aghlcrof> 
a  farmer- general,  a  lady  of  agreeable  manners  and 
considerable  talents,  who  not  only  participated  in  her 
husband's  philosophical  rsasamnss,  bat  also  culU. 
vatad  tlis  arts  with  great  success,  and  engraved  with 
her  own  band  the  plates  for  one  of  his  pubUcations. 

L.\W,  JOHN',  a  LLlebraied  financial  projector, the 
son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  bs 
was  bom  in  1681.  He  was  bred  to  no  profession, 
but  became  versed  in  accounts  rinr}  wns  cinplnvpc!  in 
those  of  the  revenue.  For  the  purpose  of  remedying 
the  deficiency  of  a  circulating  medium,  be  projected 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  with  paper  issues  to  the 
amount  of  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom; 
but  this  Ni  lic  inL  was  rejected.  In  ciinsequence  of  a 
duel  he  fled  from  his  country,  and  visited  Venice  sod 
Genoa,  from  which  eidss  he  was  banbbad  as  ads- 
sipnrTig  adventurer ;  but  nt  length  secured  the  pi - 
irunagc  uf  the  regent  Juke  oi  Orleans,  and  e^tahiisbed 
his  bank  in  1716  by  royal  authority.  It  was  at  first 
composed  of  laoo  shans  oC  3000  uvres  each,  which 
soon  bon  a  premhim.  This  bank  Iiecame  the  office 
for  all  public  receipts,  and  there  was  annexed  to  it  a 
Mississippi  company  which  had  ^ranta  of  land  in 
Louisiana,  and  was  expected  to  realize  immense  sums 
by  planting  and  rnmmerce.  In  1718  it  was  drclnred 
a  royal  bank,  and  tlie  share«  ro«e  to  twenty  tunes 
their  original  value.  In  1720  Law  waa  made  comp- 
troUer-general  of  the  finances  i  but  tlie  shares  siuifc 
in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen.  He  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  post  after  he  had  held  it  only  nre 
months,  and  to  retire  first  to  a  seat  in  the  coimtry, 
and  then  for  personal  safety  to  (joit  tli«  UngdoB. 
He  carried  with  him  a  small  portion  only  of  a  vast 
fortune  he  ai  one  time  posses«ed,  and  lived  aiicr- 
wards  in  great  obscurity.  After  visiting  £ngland, 
UoUand,  QeimsDy,  and  otiier  countries,  he  finally 
settled  at  Venice,  wbare  be  died  in  1729,  still  «»• 
cupied  in  va^t  scliemes,  and  fully  convinced  of  the 
solidity  of  bis  system,  the  failure  of  which  be  attri- 
buted entirdy  to  enmity  and  panic.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  of  ihf  Tiifrit  of  his  project; 
and  by  some  ii  Has  been  thought  to  have  potNieu«d 
feasibility  had  it  bson  cHXiad  man  modsiilely  iala 
practice. 

LAW,  WILLUM.  a  fiviae  of  the  ebuivh  of  Ba^- 

land,  born  at  Kingcliffe,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
16S6,  and  educated  at  Kmanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  elected  fellow.  On  the  aecasskw  of 
George  I.,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  he  vacated  his 
fellowship,  and  left  the  university.  lie  then  offici- 
ated as  a  curate  in  London  and  as  tutor  to  Edward 
Gibbon,  father  to  the  hiatorian.  Mra.  Hester  Gib^ 
bon,  aunt  of  th«  same  eminent  individual,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  formed  n  joint  estabUshmeitt 
of  which  he  became  a  member,  at  hkn  native  village 
of  Kingcliffe,  where  he  died  in  1761.  Tba  writings 
of  Mr.  Law,  although  in  many  respects  excellent, 
partake  of  a  gloominess  and  seveiity  tinged  with  a 
myaliciMii  iM  CBlhuiiaaia  that  the  study  olF  tba  wriu 
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iMf  of  Jacob  Bohme  did  not  fail  to  increase.  The 
'*SerioiisCiUtoaD«TOittndUol]r Ufe u de«ii^ 
both  by  Doctor  Jobnwm  tnd  Mr.  Gibbon,  oim  of 

the  most  powerful  works  of  devotion  in  the  English 
language,  as  is  also  his  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Chris- 
tianity/'which  aboandiwith  Mdn^MWt,  wd  know- 
ledge of  life.  He  also  wrote  WMne  ouer  works,  and 
published  tnmsUiiiona  of  bis  fanmrite  Bdhma. 
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LAWRENCE,  SIR  THOMAS.— This  diatin- 
niihad  EnRlish  portrait  paiiitar  wm  ham  al  Briatol 

Ul  1769-  His  father  was  an  innkeeper,  and  the 
young  artist  very  early  displayed  his  pecuHar  talent 
for  portraiture,  a  department  of  art  which,  insij^nifi- 
ouu  aa  it  bad  sunk  in  the  general  eatimatei  be  in- 
twled  with  new  importane*  and  disdnetkni.  Indeed 
he  may  be  said  to  have  restored  it  to  its  ancient  dig- 
nity, reviving  the  remembrance  and  the  respect  in 
whicb  it  was  beld  bj  the  ablest  artists  and  the  moet 
iatilligMift  patnm  in  former  agw.  B«t  not  to  |>ro- 
fcwional  povrar  atone  ia  bia  vnpnndlded  aneeess 
mainly  attributable ;  much  of  it  must  be  assigned  to 
the  felicitous  union  of  circumstances — to  extraor- 
dinary Opportunities  and  extraordinary  eocourage- 
aenti^  to  earlj  diatinction,  to  peiional  attrartinn,  to 
snavity  of  manner,  to  tact  in  society,  to  fashionable 
favour.  He  was  a  marvellous  child — born,  all  but 
literally,  with  a  bent  and  impulse  towards  forms  as 
daeidaa  as  ever  was  that  of  poet  or  musician  to  vi- 
sions and  melodies.  Evidence  exists  of  his  early  ta- 
lent and  execution  of  a  more  irrefragable  kind  than 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  case  of  any  oilier  precocious 
child  within  the  ^gt9  of  credible  records.  From 
Ins  dgfath  tin  his  ei|^teenth  year  bis  celebrity,  con. 
■laildy  realizing  the  promise  of  his  childlioo  i,  was 
confined  to  the  west  of  England,  and  Uath  was  the 
seat  and  centre  of  his  renown ;  but  Bath  was  then 
fraqiuanted  by  the  great  and  aminents  and  ha  was 
tinia  brought  into  contact  with  tlioae  who,  in  the 
metropolis,  must  finally  be  the  awarders  of  fame. 
Every  body  knew  him  and  employed  him ;  but  still 
•■  n  lioy,— « little  wonder,  a  m  iracle,  ant  M  an  artist 
to  coinpaiB  with  or  to  edipae  the  great  men  in  his 
profession.  Lncluly  for  Lawrence,  not  only  was  he 
a  iminter,  hut  he  was  liandsome  ia  face  an<i  figure ; 
be  was  attractive  in  naanaar,  and  cheerful  and  amoa- 


ing  in  company.  Tbeoo  advantagea,  coupled  with 
his  iacilitiMfor  cnwawmtmliim  plMaun  by  the  peiw 
ril,  aecond  Uni  a  wdeone  reeepooB  widiin  the  wafla 

of  private  families  ;  he  was  admitted  on  terms  of  fa- 
miliarity and  fondness,  where  without  them  no  pro- 
fessional talent  wotild  have  introduced  him. 

When  be  came  to  London  in  1787,  still  but  a  lad 
of  eighteen,  he  had  no  ordinary  names  to  compete 
with,  nor  were  his  own  powers  of  execution  such  as 
to  command  success  by  a  mere  comparison  of  pro- 
ductions. Reynolds,  Barry,  Opie,  Hoppner,  Rom- 
ney,  Beechy,  were  in  the  fulness  of  their  celebrity. 
He  was  unknown  to  painters ;  the  circles  of  art  knew 
nothing  about  him;  the  schools  of  London  were 
strangera  to  him,  except  tliat  a  phxe-medal  bad  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  die  aocwty  of  arta.  He  wea 
not  forced  into  premature  notire  by  any  grand  pa- 
tron, nor  seized  upon  by  any  faction ;  he  was  not 
puffed  into  notoriety,  nor  pitted  for  spite  or  interest 
against  any  particullv  fitmnrite  or  rival  candidate  for 
fame.  But  though  none  of  these  ordinary  advan- 
tages attended  his  entrance  into  London,  he  bad  an 
extensive  acauaintance  in  private  life.  His  early 
friends,  who  nad  admired  bun  as  a  child  and  a  boy, 
and  bad  admitted  him  within  the  privacies  of  do- 
mestic life,  adhered  to  him;  and  it  was  now  that 
they  did  liim  good  service  by  silently  paving  the  way 
for  bis  publicity  and  general  distinction.  From 
1787  to  1791,  the  first  four  years  of  his  rssidanee  in 
London,  the  (;rHdati()ns  of  proficiency  and  the  steps 
of  his  career  are  comparatively  obscure.  Ibe  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  Mi^is  Farren,  notwithstanding 
some  incongraitiea»  must  have  done  much  for  itimt 
bat  in  1791  lie  wna  sent  to  die  royal  academy  at  tlie 
desire  of  the  queen,  and  by  the  direct  command  of 
the  king.  Now  this  appointment  is  not  relerrihle  to 
any  general  acknowledgment  of  superiority  in  Lav* 
rence,  and  most  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  inflnenee 
of  personal  friends  in  faiflnential  qnavtera.  Hie  very 
next  year  the  same  interest,  on  the  death  of  Rey- 
nolds, appointed  him  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
The  same  year  again  be  received  a  command  to)iaint 
the  king  and  queen  for  the  embassy  to  China,  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  which,  coupled  with  a  general 
sensation  occasioned  by  the  expedition  itself,  did 
more  to  bring  Lawrence  into  puhUc  notice  as  a  risiqg 
artist,  than  the  whole  of  his  own  previous  exertiolM 
together.  From  that  time  the  tide  of  business  SCt 
strongly  in,  and  one  bappy  hit  led  to  another  till  he 
left  all  competitors  behind  him.  The  death  of  Hopp> 
ner,  the  pimce'a  favourite  painter,  cleared  the  way 
for  a  new  source  of  patronage,  and  one  which  evento* 
ally  proved  of  fnr  more  imjjnrtance  to  Lawrence's 
professional  reputation  than  that  of  any  other  royal 
patron  discoverable  within  the  annals  of  modem  art. 
At  the  peace  of  1814,  when  the  continental  aovereigns 
visited  England,  the  regent  selected  Lawrence  to 
paint  those  conspicuous  personages.  The  engage- 
ments of  some  of  them  precluded  the  accomplish- 
mentof  the  regent'a  commands ;  hut  in  1818,  on  the 
assembling  of  the  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
were  congregated  emperors,  kings,  ministers,  and 
commandetN,  tiie  commission  wa.H  given  to  Lawrence 
to  paint  thera  all.  To  complete  bis  commission,  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle  he  was  obliged  to  uroceed  to  Vienna, 
and  from  Vienna  he  was  commanded  to  go  to  Rome 
to  include  the  pope  and  Gonsalvi  in  the  brilliant 
circle  of  bis  tigiu^.  His  success  was  every  where 
sptondid,  and  he  had  the  furtiier  gratification  of 
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spipading  in  continental  palaces,  and  among  conti- 
neuul  urtiat^,  respect  for  Britisli  t&lenta.  On  his 
return,  after  an  abMnce  of  eighteen  months,  the  first 
intelligence  that  greeted  him  was  the  death  of  West 
and  his  own  appointment  to  the  vacant  presidency. 
I'Vom  ih'is  period  to  the  rlose  of  his  life  iiis  career 
was  one  of  tiointerrupted  and  unparalleled  success. 
He  moDopolised  the  fashionable  worid  { he  had  unees 
which  Reynolds  never  dreamed  of;  and  he  died  pre- 
maturely as  to  years,  but  happily  for  bis  fame,  for 
be  might  have  aorvived  his  powers  and  la»  eddtrit^ 
—the  most  annoying  and  humiliating  event  that  can 
befall  a  man  of  genius  and  senaibiiity,  and  especially 
one  like  Sir  Thoman  Lawrence,  pctled  wad  indulged 
even  to  faatidiouaoew. 

Sir  Thomat  wae  now  known  familtariy  to  the  enl« 
tivated  world.  His  character  and  bis  circutngtances 
were  matten  of  public  property ;  they  had  long  ex- 
cited wondenaent  and  ineemrion,  and  could  not  with 
propriety  be  enUrelv  passed  over  in  silence.  He  bad 
reachetl  his  sixty-nrst  year,  bad  from  boyhood  been 
in  considerable  practice,  for  half  his  life  had  been  in 
receipt  of  large  prices,  and  for  ten  years  at  least  of 
prices  beyona  all  prei^eaaon  and  contemporaries ; 
yet  he  lived  always  embarrassed  and  died  poor.  His 
estate,  vvc  believe,  finally  barely  covered  the  demands 
upon  it.  He  was  not  dittingniriied  for  naiide,  for 
profuse  hospitality,  or  personal  ex^^nse;  ne  was  not 
known  nor  believed  to  ind\d^i  -n  gaming,  in  intem- 
perance, or  vicious  pursuits;  but  the  fact,  pretty 
well  known  to  all  bis  friends,  of  constant  embarrase- 
ment  led,  even  with  the  moat  diipoaed  to  dnuitable 
constniction,  to  unfavourable  surmises.  SirTl.  smns 
was  himself  not  imavvare  of  the  misconstrucuunb  tu 
whfieh  he  tmdered  himeelf  liable^  and  in  hia  cone* 
Bpondence  more  than  once  we  observe  recurs  to 
tbero,  and  attempts  to  account  for  the  fact,  but  still 
in  a  way  that  showed  be  him«elf  was  almost  as  much 
puzzled  to  explain  the  cause  as  others  were.  His 
pavente  from  hte  dghth  or  tenth  year  were  wholly 
supported  by  his  yonnf^  rrprtions,  but  they  both  died 
before  he  completed  ins  twenty -eighth  year ;  and  the 
last  half  of  lua  life  was  of  course  the  meet  profiuble; 
nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  had  run  greatly  into 
debt  at  the  time.  It  is  stated  in  one  place  that  the 
whole  of  what  he  had  engaged  to  supply  them  wiib 
Imd  not  been  demanded.  Tnoi^h  ever  openUianded 
to  his  other  relatitres,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  ae> 
nous  demanils  were  made  upon  his  purse  by  tbcm  ; 
but  he  was  obviously  what  called  carclea»  in  money 
matters :  and  that  m  a  fact  which  wlU  aocount  for 
any  mult.  Where  this  is  the  case,  where  a  man 
doea  not  balance  affairs,  where  be  goe.s  on  at  random 
without  comparing  his  expenses  with  his  revenues, 
and  atK)ve  all  when  he  ^ets  a  tante  fur  collecting,  no 
wonder  need  ever  be  raised  at  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments. Such  a  man,  with  the  best  desires  and  de- 
Kigns.  with  the  pure»t  wishes  and  sentiments  in  the 
world,  is  Kure  to  get  phwgad  into  difficulties ;  and 
the  real  auhkct  for  surprise  i%  that  be  is  not  driven 
to  poll  tttdifenly  up  by  the  necessity  perpetually  re- 
curring of  soUiitiilirm  —of  making  excuses  to  his 
friends — i»f  framing  and  fabricatioff  tbemj  for  the 
simple  fact  seems  ecaredy  ever  eurolBient  to  warrant 
the  demand. 

Sir  Thomas  was  never  married,  lady's  man  as 
he  confessedly  was,  sof',  obliging,  complimentar)'. 
attentive,  courteons,  and  ever  on  the  brink  or  in  the 
inidal  of  serious  adonlion,  even  to  the  dsdine  of  life. 


SIR  THOMAS. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  his  remaining  unmar- 
ried during  a  lung  life,  we  believe  the  followiog  cir- 
cumstance to  have  been  the  cause  of  that  event.  He 
was  intimate  with  the  members  of  a  fiamily  in  which 
there  were  two  sutera,  to  one  of  whom  Sir  lliomas 
made  love,  and  then  turned  his  attentions  to  the 
other ;  and  when  he  had  won  her  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage, at  last,  by  some  etr&nge  fatality,  reverted  to 
the  first,  whose  affeclion^  h  '  had  equally  trifled  with. 
The  doors  were  very  properlv  closed  for  ever  against 
him.  The  mdanehoiy  eondunon  waa^  that  one  of 
them  sunk  into  a  premature  grave. 

From  the  peaiUiarity  of  circumstances  in  bis  early 
childhood  he  was  deprived  almost  wholly  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  A  year's  schooling,  before 
he  was  eight  years  old,  waa  aU  the  direct  instmctioa 
he  receivrrl,  except  what  he  gained  firom  bis  father, 
not  an  uninformtKl  man,  and  from  his  mother,  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  well  brought  up  and  was  of  lady- 
like habits :  the  rest  wan  all  self-acquired.  He  had 
I  no  knowledge  of  languages,  either  ancient  or  modem, 
r\!  1  ]U  French,  and  that  imperfectly;  hut  he  rpa] 
iQuch,  and  bad  a  general  acquaintance  with  modmi 
literature,  poetry,  novels,  reviewa,  &e.  Hie  conver'. 
sat'nn  ivns  rifrreeable  and  easy,  never  contentious* 
and  seldom  discussive ;  his  chief  aim  in  society  waa 
to  make  himself  acceptable^  and  bo  aueeeeded  to  the 
top  of  his  bent.  His  large  acquaintance  and  profee- 
sional  facilities  fumishen  him  with  ample  subjecta 
for  talk  on  the  circumstances  and  pursuit-  i>f  his 
friends,  hia  sitters,  and  of  persons  engaged  in  public 
life.  He  detailed  very  puasaatly,  never  prompted 
by  ill-nature,  nor  ever  suspected  of  exaggeration. 
His  address  was  exceedingly  prepossessing ;  and  to 
be  regarded  as  a  well-bred  man,  we  suspect,  v'as  aa 
gratifying  to  bim  as  hia  professional  rspoiation.  Ibo 
king  was  said  to  have  dsKrihed  lum  as  the  nosl 
gentlemanly  man  in  his  dominions.  This  has  been 
denied,  and,  true  or  not,  is  not  very  materiaL  A 
wdl>bred  man,  in  the  respectable  aenae  of  the  tam, 
implies  something  more  than  mere  manner  and  know- 
ledge of  etiquette,  which  is  all  the  king  can  he  sup- 
posed to  have  referred  to.  Judging  by  his  corre- 
spondence, the  term  is  not  pre-eminently  applicable; 
he  was  too  elaborate  in  his  courtesies,  too  recisrdtf 
in  his  compliments,aiidliM'too  eercmomonaandde* 
fcrential  for  ease. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  wrote  modi,  and  his  epi^ 
tolary  correspondence  is  well  worth  preservirq' ;  we 
give  a  brief  specimen.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  a  lady, 
written  after  finishing  Ua  pofinukof  Mirca,  the  Fisiw 
Kian  ambassador:  be  gives  expression  to  his  owb 
faelings  and  views  on  his  paintings,  in  a  manner  to 
make  us  regret  he  has  ttot  more  noquently  entered 
into  similar  details : — 

"  If  it  be  proof  of  a  just  daim  to  the  chameter  of 
a  great  painter  that  he  is  master  of  his  art,  that 
pruof  18  denied  to  me,  for  1  am  perpetually  mastered 
by  it ;  and  am  as  much  tbe  steve  oi  the  picture  lam 
painting,  as  if  it  had  bvinft  personal  existence,  and 
chaineif  me  to  it  How  often  in  tbe  progress  of  a 
picture  have  I  said,  'Well,  I'll  do  no  more,' — and 
after  laying  down  my  palette  and  pencils,  and  wi 
ing  my  bands,  whilst  wiping  tbcm  dry  I  have 
the  'little  more'  that  liaa  niada  me  inatandy  take 
them  up  again. 

"  It  is  pleasant  thai,  tboof  b  all  is  c  1 1  i  i  u  J  y  (though 
governed  by  whaleivar  geneial  principleaj,  each  pic- 
ture baa  tia  own  laws,  and  in  that  copy  of  nauitf 
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pnrtiikM  of  its  infinite  ncAtty.  Still  there  ui  no 
vaffue  uQcertaintjr  abovt  H}  the  troth  cxbta,  and  it 

is  oar  business  to  find  it  out.    A  iwlly  fin«  critic 

should,  on  looking  at  a  picture,  be  able  to  assign  a 
cause  and  motive  for  every  form  and  hue  that  com- 
pose it,  since  nodiiiig  ia  it  it  nutter  nf  aoddent  but 
with  the  i^orant  and  prpsnmptuoos.  There  is  a 
sort  of  ciilculaled,  foreseen  accident,  that  is  often 
happy.  1  select  a  brush,  a  pencil  of  loose  form, 
whoae  touch  may  b«  irregular,  and  is  therefore  chosen 
by  nM  for  dn  particular  quality  of  the  object;  bot 

Uis  is  intention,  not  chancp,  or  -hnnre  "iclrrtcri  by  it. 

"  I  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  and  prulc  m  iiie  pic- 
tures I  send  to  remote  countries,  which  are  unac- 
quainted with  tbo  higfaor  worica  and  principlea  of  art. 
They  might  with  Mclvity  be  deceived  mm  alighted 
by  me.  The  judgment,  the  difficulty  (if  I  may  say 
it),  the  science  of  the  picture  will  be  lust  upon  them; 
but  after  they  hivo  perhape  for  years  liked  and  ad- 
mired it  as  a  reeemblance,  and  been  satisfied  that  it 
is  a  feir  specimen  of  my  lali  at,  some  ^eat  artiet  or 
true  connoisseur  maj'  come  among  them,  and  then 
they  will  leara  that,  m  every  part,  it  iis  one  of  rav 
most  finiehed  productions ;  that  even  forth^  muiinrch 
of  my  own  country  I  could  not  have  laboured  with 
more  skill  and  vigiuince  than  I  have  done  for  stran- 
gers, whom  I  shall  never  sec,  ami  from  whom  neither 
praise  might  be  expected  nor  cenMure  feartd." 

The  portrait  of  Mirza  to  which  Sir  'lliomas  alludes, 
wa.s  painted  for  SirGor>"  Onseley.  who  on  hisemhns^v 
to  Persia  took  it  vvitn  huu.  'l"he  Persians  are  not 
much  accustomed  to  pictorial  illasion,  and  the  prime 
miniater  of  the  king  of  Persia  bore  tlie  eama  aort  of 
tottrnMny  to  8tr  'rhonaa**  oiaeutiTo  powers  at  the 
birds  to  Zeuxis's  grapes : — 

**  His  excellency  Mirza  Shefi,  prime  minister  of 
the  king  of  Ftelia,  called  on  me  one  morning  at 
Tatenft  ao  nMipaeledly  that  I  had  not  time  to  re> 
move  the  VtnAm  ambnaador^s  portrait  firom  the 
sofa,  on  which  I  had  placed  it  tli  ■  mnnn nt  before, 
from  out  of  Us  packing-case.  I  h  isieneti  to  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  to  receive  the  minister, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  was  leading  him  to  the 
sofa,  when  he  unaccountably  drew  back.  It  is  ne- 
<  <  vs  uv  to  premise  that  in  Persian  houses  ij  I  T  was 
then  living  in  a  palace  lent  me  by  the  king  whilst 
my  own  was  building)  the  apartments  have  fre- 
qticntly  open  windows  i"?  \vr-\\  ;ioors  of  communi- 
cation to  other  rooms  on  tlie  .same  floor,  and  that 
Mirza  Shefi  may  have  pos8ii)ly  mistaken  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  erect  against  the  wall*  for  thai  of  a 
window.  At  all  events  it  did  not  injure  tibe  illuaion. 

"  On  looking  back  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  hesita- 
tion, i  perceived  the  old  mituDter'a  countenance  in- 
flamed with  anger,  which,  before  I  could  inquire  the 
cause  of  it,  burst  forth  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  por. 
tialL  *  I  think/  said  he,  *  that  when  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king  of  England  does  me  the  honour  of 
standing  up  tu  receive  me,  in  due  respect  to  him  yo\i 
should  not  be  seated.'  I  could  not  resist  laughing 
at  this  delightful  mistake,  and  l>efore  I  could  explain 
be  said  to  me, '  Yes,  it  h  yottr  excellency's  kindness 
to  that  impertinent  fellow  that  encourages  such  dis- 
respect, but  with  your  permission  I'll  soon  teach  him 
to  know  his  distance.'  Shaking  his  cane  at  the  pic- 
ture he  uttered  a  volley  of  abuse  at  poor  Mir;;i  Ahul 
Hassan,  and  said  that  if  he  had  forgotten  all  jjuoper 
respect  to  Sir  (jore  Ouaeley,  he  must  at  least  show 
it  to  the  representative  of  his  own  sovenigo.  His 
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rage  was  most  violent,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bring 
him  doos  to  the  jueturB  before  ho  was  undeceiVeiL 
In  the  eoinio  of  my  life  I  think  I  never  met  with 

11  !i  a  flattering,  natural,  and  unsophisticated  tribute 
to  superior  taleuta.  On  approaching  the  picture  he 
passed  his  hand  over  the  canvas,  ana,  with  a  look  of 
unaffected  snrpri<;c,  exclaimed,  '  Why,  it  has  a  flat 
surface  1  Yet  at  a  little  disunce  I  could  have  sworn 
by  the  Koran  that  it  was  a  projecting  suhstanco  lit 
truth  that  it  was  Abul  Hassan  Khan  himself/ 

"  It  will  give  you  a  melancholy  pl«MQrs,  my  desr 
sir,  to  kno'v,  that  in  rrlatini^'  the  nhiove  proof  of  his 
wonderful  lalvnt  tu  himseif,  in  a  large  company,  the 
tears  of  gratified  feeling  started  to  his  eyes.  He  then 
admitted  that  the  Mim's  portrait  was  one  of  tho 
best  pietorea  bo  bad  over  painted;  and  wiUi  modMt 

delicacy  added,  that  the  subject,  the  hpar  1,  th-  fur, 
and  the  dress,  were  all  great  accessones  to  a  good 
painting." 

The  aboTo  striking  iUuatration  of  Sir  Tbomas'a 
doll  as  an  artist  oecurs  in  a  letter  from  8ir  (Son 

Ouseley.  Sir  Thomas  died  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1830,  in  consequence  of  an  internal  inHaiimiaiion 
occasioned  by  ossification  of  the  heart.  H  is  remains 
were  laid  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  were  followed 
by  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  the  society  of  water  colours  and  Hriti.'sh  aztiBta» 
besides  many  tiersons  of  rank  and  eminence. 

LAWRENCE,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  American 
naval  commander,  who  was  horn  at  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  in  17si.  He  early  manifested  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  sea.  but  his  father,  who  was  a  law- 
yer, was  anxious  that  he  should  pursue  his  own  pro- 
nasion;  and  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age  be 
comTnrr.r.rd  the  study  of  the  law,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  lailier  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
179ft<  In  1801,  the  Tripoli  war  baviog  commenced, 
ha  WM  paomotsd,  and  in  1803  wns  aant  oat  to  tha 
Meditenranean  as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  schooner 
Knterprise.  While  there  he  performed  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
which  had  been  captured  by  the  Tnpolitana.  In  die 
same  year  he  was  invested  with  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  Enterprise  during  the  bombardment  of 
Tripoli  by  CommcKiore  Preble,  all  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  being  employed  to  cover  the  boats  during 
the  attadc ;  aM  so  wdl  did  ha  execute  his  duty  that 
the  commodore  could  not  rf^'rain  the  expression  of 
his  thanks.  He  remaitju4l  in  the  .Mediterranean 
three  years,  and  then  returned  with  Prehle  to  the 
United  States,  itaviog  previotisly  been  transferred  to 
the  frigate  John  Adams,  as  first  fieutenant.  In  June 
1^12  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 
tbo  United  States,  and  Lawrence,  at  the  time  in 
command  of  the  Homet,  afsw  daja  afterwards  sailed 
witii  a  squadron  under  the  orders  of  Commodore 
Rogers,  for  the  purt>ose  of  intercepting  the  Jamaica 
fleet.  They  returned,  however,  at  tne  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  to  Boston,  without  having  been  able 
to  accomplish  their  object.  Lawrsoos  then  accom- 
panied Commodore  Bainbridge  on  a  cruiaa  to  the 
E^t  Indies ;  hut  they  separated  near  St.  Salvador 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  Homet  remaining  there 
to  blockade  a  British  ship  of  war  laden  with  specie, 
till  compelled  to  retire  bv  the  arrival  of  a  seventy- 
fotir.  In  P'ehruary  1S13  the  Hornet  fell  in  with  the 
brig  Peacock,  ("aptain  Peake,  which  she  took  afur  a 
furious  action.  This  vessel  was  deem  'l  ne  of  the 
finest  of  her  class  in  the  British  navy.   In  the  nvm- 
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ber  of  her  men  and  guns  she  was  somewhat  inferior 
to  the  Hornet.  She  euok  before  «U  the  priflooers 
coold  ba  nmovvd.  The  laltv  ww  eomiderably  da- 

Bllgisd  in  the  rigging  and  sails,  hut  her  hull  -.viis 
MUrteljr  hurt.  LauTence  returned  tu  tiie  United 
StatM,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  the  applause 
due  to  hiteottdnei;  bat  ^moat  honourable  eulogy 
bMiovsd  npon  it  was  eoniauMd  in  a  Ittter  published 
by  the  officers  of  the  Peacock,  expraaaing  their  grati- 
tude for  the  consideration  and  kindneaa  with  which 
tlMy  had  been  treated.  Sfaovtly  aftar  hit  iMnni  be 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Boston,  and  take  command 
of  the  frigate  Chesapeake.  This  he  did  with  great 
rct(r'.n,  the  Tliesajieakc  was  one  of  the  worst  saihng 
ships  in  the  navy.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time  at 
Boston  wImd  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  Captain 
Brookr,  npprared  before  the  harbour  and  defied  the 
Chesapeake  to  combaL  Lawrence  did  out  refuse  the 
challenge,  although  his  ship  was  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  for  actioni  and  on  the  1st  of  Jtuie,  1813, 
b«  aailod  out  of  tiie  barbonr  and  engaged  hi*  oppo- 
nent,  After  the  ships  had  exchanged  several  broad- 
sides, and  Lawrence  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg, 
he  called  his  boarders,  whan  bn  meived  a  musket- 
ball  in  his  body.  At  the  same  tiiB«  tb«  Britiah 
boarded,  and  aftn'  a  desperate  reaittance  meeeeded 
in  taking  posaeasiou  of  the  sliip  Almost  all  the  ofn> 
ears  of  the  Chesapeake  were  either  killed  or  wound- 
ad.  'Vhe  last  exclamation  of  Lawrenoa  aa  Uief  wcra 
carrying  him  beluw,  after  the  fatal  wound,  was, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship."  He  lingered  for  four 
days  in  intense  pain,  and  expired  on  ihv  jcii  of  June. 
He  was  buried  at  Halifax  with  every  mark  of  ho- 


LAWRENCE.  ST.,  n  Roman  deacon  and  martyr, 
who,  when  iiis  bishop  (Sixtun)  was  led  to  death,  cried 
out,  "  Whither  dost  thou  go,  father,  without  thy 
ann The  Itiahop  oidaica  him  to  iwnain  and  to 
take  care  of  the  ticaaum  of  the  cbmdb  i  birt  twwM 
arrest  e  l  and  ordered  tu  give  up  these  treiBlliaa.  Ha 
aaked  tor  three  days'  respite,  auring  whidi  ba  callad 
together  all  the  poor  ana  aidi,  wbmn  Im  ahowad  to 
the  satellites  of  the  emperor  as  those  whose  anmNNt 
aecured  treasure  in  heaven.  The  instrument  of  baa 
martyrdom  was  a  gridivon,  an  whicb  ba  VM  bnnud 
to  death  A.  D.  234. 

LAYNEZ,  JAMBS.— This  Spanish  ecclesiastic 
may  be  considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the  policy 
and  organiz.ition  of  the  society  of  Jesuits.  He  was 
born  at  Ahnancario,  near  Siguenza  in  Castile,  in 
1512.  The  fame  of  Ignatiua  Lojrpla'a  ntligiooa  aaal 
and  tba  deaira  of  bwonua^aeqtiarated  intfi  bin,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  pursuing  his  own  studies,  led 
Laynes  to  Paris,  where  Loyoia  was  then  residing  in 
order  to  escape  tlie  panecution  of  the  inquisition. 
An  intimacy  was  soon  formed  between  theae  two 
sealots,  and  they  determined  to  go  to  l^iicev  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  infidels.  A  war  with  the 
porte  defeated  this  plan,  and  while  at  Venice  in 
1536  they  formed  the  projei  t  of  establishing  aao- 
rict}',  the  principal  aim  of  which  should  be  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  new 
opinions.  Laynez,  more  prudent,  learned,  refined, 
and  dexlanma  than  Loyola,  had  the  principal  share 
in  the  formation  of  thi  ■  pl-xn  ;  and  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  zeal  and  activuy,  were  the  principal  causes 
of  tlie  success  of  the  new  institution.  After  the  or- 
der had  bean  cenfinnad  by  Faul  liL  in  1&40«  and 


Loyola  at  the  request  of  Laynez  had  been  appointed 
the  first  general,  he  made  many  journeja  for  tnepur. 
pose  of  extending  the  society  of  the  Jeemta,  and 
•'.xc-rted  himself  with  great  activity  in  the  cause  of  the 
pojjL  jl  the  council  of  Trent.  He  refused  the  cardi- 
nal's hat  which  was  offered  bin  by  Paul  IV.  la 
I55S  he  auceoaded  iAjrola  as  ganent  of  the  oniar» 
and  in  1561  ba  want  to  Wanee  with  Um  eaidiiM! 
Ferrara,  to  assist  him  in  extirpating  heresy.  Stl!! 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  was  the 
only  one  at  the  notorious  conference  of  Poisay  who 
listened  at  all  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  mercy.  The 
establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  Prance,  although  with 
some  restrictions,  was  the  result  of  tliis  juumey.  Af- 
ter Lajnea  had  assisted  in  esublishmg,  at  the  thud 
conneu  of  Trent,  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Romp  over  the  other  bishops,  hr  rftiimrtl  tn  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  direction  and  exten- 
sion of  his  L>r  itT     He  died  there  in  January  1565. 

L£AK£,  iiXEPHEN  MABTIN,  a  writer  on  nu. 
nnaraatkfl,  who  m \tVf  waa  uade  Uouailer  berald, 
and,  8t]ccc?^ivclv,  norroy,  clarencieui,  and,  finally, 
in  17^4,  garter  king-at-arms.  Hu»  principal  wurk< 
are,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,"  and 
"llieStetiitesof  tba  Older  of  the  Garter."  Hadind 
in  1773. 

LEAKF,,  .TOIIX,  n  ph;,-<irian  ur,<\  racdic:tl  writer 
oi  the  last  century,  who  was  born  at  Ainstable,  ta 
Onmberland.  After  compbting  his  education  be 
came  to  London,  intending  to  enter  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  but  finding  his  hopes  disappointed  in  that 
quarter,  he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  After 
attending  the  hoapitala,  and  being  admitted  a  member 
of  the  corporadnn  of  •nivaoos,  an  opportunity  pre* 

tit' d  itself  of  improving  nimself  in  forficn  schools; 
iie  therefore  embarked  for  Lisbon,  and  att«rwards 
visited  Italy.  On  his  return  be  established  hinoeelf 
ea  a  anigeon  and  aeconcbenr  in  the  neighl>ourba<xl  of 
Ffecadiuyi  and  about  tbe  ianie  period  pubUalied 
''A  Dissertation  on  the  Properties  and  Efficacy 
of  the  Lisbon  Diet  Dnnk,"  which  be  professed  to 
administer  with  aneeaas  in  tataj  viaunt  caaea  af 
scrofiila,  scurvy,  &c. 

In  1765  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  buihl. 
mg  lease,  and  afterw  ards  published  the  pl.ui  t'<  r  the 
inatitution  of  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital ; 
and  as  soon  aeAabuUdlng  was  raised  he  voluntarily* 
and  without  any  consideration,  assigned  over  to  the 

Sovernors  all  his  right  in  the  premises  in  favour  of 
le  hospital.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of 
reputation  and  practice  as  an  accoucheur  and  aa  a  lec- 
turer, and  wae  ettoemed  a  very  accomplished  nun. 
He  added  nothing,  however,  in  the  \v-\y  of  impro'/e- 
ment,  to  his  profession,  and  his  whtmgs  are  not  cha* 
racterised  by  any  extraordinary  acuteness  or  depth 
of  research  j  but  are  plain,  oorr^it,  and  practical. 
He  waa  attacked,  in  the  aonuner  of  1792,  wiA  a  db> 
order  of  the  chest,  with  which  he  had  been  previously 
affected,  and  was  fotmd  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  8th 
of  August  of  that  year.  He  piiblished,  in  1773,  a 
volume  of  "  Practical  Observations  on  Child-hied 
Fever;"  and,  in  1774,  "A  Lecture  introductory  to 
the  'ITicory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  including  the 
History,  Nature,  and  Tendency  of  that  Science,"  &c. 
This  was  afterwards  considerably  altered  and  enlarged, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Medical  Instruc- 
tions towards  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  various 
Diseases  incident  to  Women,"  &c.  A  short  time 
previoiia.  to  hia  death  he  publiehed  "  A  Practicnl 
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IBrntf  m  Ae  DUmms  of      Tn«e«rB,  ptrtieidwly 

those  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels." 

LEBRUN,  CHARLES.— Thi«  artist  waa  born  at 
Fniain  ISIB.  He  studied  with  Vouet.  and  soon 
surpassed,  not  only  all  his  fellow-pupils,  but  also  hia 
roaster.  After  bis  return  from  Rome,  where,  under 
PouKsin,  he  ha  l  sl  i  lit  d  principally  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  he  received 
tike  order  of  St.  Midtael;  and  in  1648  was  made 
president  of  the  new  royal  academy  of  pninting  and 
sculpture,  lie  was  also  named  head  oi  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke,  in  Rome.  From  1661  he  was  princi- 
ndlf  cnoployed  in  emboUishing  the  resideiicca  o| 
Loini  XlV.  and  his  noUot  iridi  woritt  of  ait,  tnd  in 
superintetiJinjf  the  brilliant  spectacles  of  the  rourt. 
He  embellished  Versailles,  in  particular,  and  was  also 
dinctor  of  the  royal  Gobelin  manufactory ;  but  on 
the  death  of  Colbert  hie  infloance  dedined.  He  died 
in  1690.  LAmn  poeeeeeed  a  eompnheiiaive  genius, 
which  u'as  cultivated  by  the  incessant  study  of  liistoi  y 
and  national  customs  Few  painters  have  so  well 
understiji  1  the  human  chafteter  and  the  expression 
of  the  passions.    This  appears  from  his  treatises 

Siir  la  Physionomie,"  ana  "  Sur  le«  Caract^rcH  de« 
Passions. "  In  invention  he  equalled  the  (greatest 
artists  who  bad  preceded  biro.  He  combinedacorrccct 
judgment  with  a  lively  imaginatioii  and  facility  in 
exi'Ciition. 

i^JiRUN,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  DUKE  OF 
PLACEN'HA.-  This  French  nobleman  was  de- 
ecended  firom  an  btuable  family  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Contaneee,  and  went  at  an  taxW  age  to  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  the  protection  of  M.  de  Maopeou,  whose 
eecretary  he  became,  after  having  been  tutor  to  his 
children.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  in  1770  the 
apeech  which  that^tleoun  delivered  during  his  dis- 
pute wiUi  the  pariiamenta.  Beinf^  nominated  deputy 
to  the  states-general  in  1789,  li '  occupied  himself 
during  the  session  with  affkirs  of  police,  finance,  and 
domestic  adounialfation.  When  the  question  of  the 
church  property  was  discunscd  he  maintained  that  it 
would  be  an  aet  of  injustice  to  divest  the  ecclesia'itical 
bodies  of  their  l  oss'  ssions,  though  he  admitted  that 
eome  reform  was  necessary  and  expedieat..  la  Au* 
gnat  1790  he  voted  for  the  preeervatton  of  die  Reneh 
academy,  and  in  J^eptprnln  r  he  appeared  at  the  tri- 
bune to  deliver  an  opinion  against  the  emission  of 
assignatH ;  but  he  could  not  procure  a  hearing. 

In  179&  he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  elders, 
and  heinnne  aeeretary  to  that  hody  in  January  1796, 
and  president  in  the  February  following.  Itj  Xm  ciii 
ber  17&9  he  approved  of  the  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  appointed  third  consul  in  December. 
In  1803  the  third  daea  of  the  institute,  of  which  be 
liad  continued  to  he  a  member  from  its  first  forma- 
tion, chose  hira  their  president.  He  w^h  nominated 
arch-treasurer  of  the  empire  in  IBO4,  and  in  1805 

Kvemor-general  of  Liguria,  and  created  duke  of 
icentia.  On  the  retreat  of  Louis  Bonaparte  from 
the  throneof  Holland  Napoleon  confided  toM.  Lebrun, 
under  tlie  title  of  gov '  rn  ir  general,  the  administra- 
tion of  that  country,  from  which  the  evente  of  1813 
oibUged  him  to  retire.  On  htt  rettum  to  ftanee  he 
signed  the  constitution  that  recalled  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  the  throne,  and  was  sent  to  Caen  in  the 
quality  of  commissioner  extraordinary.  On  the  4th 
of  June  following  he  waa  created  a  peer  of  Fkance  by 
the  king,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July  was  appointed 
piaeldeot  of  Aa  lint  bwaan  of  tha  chnaber  Mpean. 
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After  the  return  of  Napoleon  he  accepted  (be  peerage 
from  him,  and  likewiti:  ilu-  [ilm  t  uf  ,,'i'iiiit  master  of 
the  university,  liy  this  proceeding  M.  Lebrun  ren- 
dered himself  incapable  01  eiHing  in  the  new  chamber 
of  peers  formed  in  August  1815.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life  lie  published,  in  prose,  a  translation  of 
Ta-sso's  Jerusalem,  more  remarkable  for  its  elegance 
than  its  fideUty.  Ue  also  made  a  prose  translation 
of  Homer's  Iliad, whidi  baa  fteqneatlyboen  lapiinted. 
He  died  in  1824. 

LEBRUN,  PONCE  DLMS  ECOUCHAIU),  a 
celebrated  poet,  who  during  his  life  received  the 
ajppeUation  of  the  Fkeach  ^odar.  Ue  waa  bom  in 
1719,  and  became  eecretary  to  the  prince  of  CmiiL  At 
the  s'^e  of  tvi  fnty-Kix  he  had  taken  his  place  in  tht 
first  rank  of  lyric  poets.  At  the  revolution  he  cete* 
brated  the  birth  01  fr^om  in  odee  and  epigrama  t 
but  aa  the  prospect  daihened  he  chaqgad  hia  tOMb 
and  in  1793  deplored  in  banoonieni  wea  the  ftia 
of  hi-  country,  oppressed  by  tyrants  and  anarchists. 
When  the  academical  establishments  were  reorgan- 
ized Lebrun  became  a  member  of  the  inaiilttte.  He 
received  from  Bonaparte,  when  consul,  a  penaion  cf 
SiXX)  francs,  and  died  in  September  1807. 

LE  DRAN,  HENRY  FR.\NCIS,  an  eminent 
French  surgeon,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1685,  and 
received  bie  education  under  hia  firthw,  who  had 
arqnirpr!  ronsulcniljlc  rrputation  as  an  operator,  par- 
ticularly 111  cancers  of  tiie  breast.  Under  his  auspices 
our  yi  ung  surgeon  turned  his  thoughts  principally 
to  the  operation  of  htbotomy,  wltieh  he  neiibraied  in 
the  lateral  mediod,  a*  practised  by  Cheauden,  and  waa 
enabled  to  make  somr  valuable  improvements  in  the 
art.  These  he  communicated  to  the  pubUc  in  hu 
"  Paralele  des  Differentes  Manieree  de  tirer  Ift  Flam 
hors  de  U  Vessie."  Ue  publieiied  also,  amongat 
other  works,  "  ObtenrationsdeCbirargie,  auxoudiae 
on  a  joint  Flusieurs  Reflections  en  Favt- 11  r  dt  s  Etndi- 
ens;"  "Trmitedcs  Operations  de  Chirurgie;"  and 
to  the  translation  of  this  work  into  Kuglisfa  by 
Gataker,  Cheselden  made  eoBia  Taluable  additioni. 

Le  Dran  died  in  1770. 

LEUWICH,  EDWARD.— This  learned  antiquary 
and  topographer  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1739,  and 
leeelTedliia  edneation  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 
Havinp  entered  holy  orders,  he  nbt.ninpd  the  viramg-o 
of  Aghaboe,  in  Queen's  county,  and  uuiiitJuuly  de- 
voted himself  to  bis  favourite  study  of  antiquities. 
Of  his  namerona  pnbUoatione  we  may  enumerate  hia 
"  Essay  on  the  GeWmment  of  Itehnd  from  the  Keiw 
best  Tunes  to  the  Latrst  Rcvnlntinn  m  it ;"  the  "  An- 
tiquities of  Ireland and  a  "  Continuation  of  Grose's 
Antiquities  of  England,  Seotiand,  and  Wake."  Dr* 
Ledwich  died  in  1833. 

LEDYARD,  JOHN.— Thie  adventuwne  but  un. 
fortunatt'  irtiveller  \v:lm  1)om  in  1751  at  Grotin,  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Having  lost  his 
father  while  very  young,  he  was  su  c  s-ively  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  his  grandfather  and  uncle,  under 
the  latter  of  whom  he  studied  the  law.  Soon,  how. 
ever,  disgusted  with  this  pursuit,  he  waa  left  at  the 
age  of  nmeteen  without  employment  or  profession. 
It  waa  eubeequently  decided  that  he  should  enter 
the  missionary  institution  of  Doctor  Wheelock, 
which  that  excellent  man  haci  recently  formed  at 
Hanover,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  He 
commenced  hie  itndiea  there  accordingly,  but  it  waa 
not  long  befera  hia  adrntumie  spurit  evinced  iiailf 
in  a  nnetf  of  inid«taluaga»  and  hi*  * 
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WM  wwn  taken  of  almidoaiDff  tbe  ooolinenient  of 

his  college. 

'I'he  memoirs  of  this  traveller  have  beea  written 
by  a  distlngnuhed  Amcncaiit  and  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing extract  if)  "-how  how  strong  even  in  early  life 
were  the  peculiaruiea  of  disposition  which  afterwartla 
led  him  to  Tvit  mmAfWrf  jnit  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

**  On  the  nmiigitt  of  the  CSonneetiettt  riifer,  which 

nms  near  the  college,  stood  many  majestic  forest 
trees,  nourinhed  by  a  rich  soil.  One  of  thease  Led  yard 
contrived  to  cut  down ;  ho  then  ict  himself  at  work 
to  fashion  its  trunk  into  a  canoe,  and  in  this  labour 
he  was  assisted  by  some  of  biB  fellow-students.  As 
this  canoe  was  fifty  feet  long  and  three  wide,  and 
waa  to  be  dug  out  and  oonatructed  by  these  unskil- 
fid  workmen,  the  taak  waa  not  a  trifling  one.  nor 
such  a.s  could  be  speedily  executed.  Operatinym  v.  en 
carried  on  with  spirit,  however,  tiU  Liedyard  wouoded 
lunMflilf  with  m  axe,  and  was  disabled  for  aevenl 
days.  When  recovered,  he  applied  himself  anew  to 
his  work;  the  canoe  was  finished,  launched  into  the 
stream,  and,  by  the  further  aid  of  his  companions, 
equipjped  and  j^pared  for  a  voyage.  His  wishes 
wwe  now  at  thev  comnannatioa,  and,  Wddinft  adieo 
to  these  haunts  of  the  Muses  where  he  had  gained  a 
dubious  fame,  ha  ml  uA'  alune  with  a  light  heart 
to  explore  a  river  with  the  navigation  of  which  he 
had  not  the  slightest  acauaintance.  'I'he  distance  to 
Hartford  was  not  less  ttian  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  much  of  the  way  wa«  through  a  wldcrness, 
and  in  several  places  there  were  dangeroue  falla  and 
Tapide.  With  a  bear-sUn  for  a  eovering,  and  hii 
canoe  well  stocked  with  pro^nsions,  he  yielded  him- 
self to  the  current,  and  Hoated  leisurely  down  the 
atream,  seldom  using  his  paddle,  and  stopping  only 
in  the  night  for  sleep.  He  told  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
FteM,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  that  he  took  onlv 
two  books  with  him,  a  Greek  Testament  and  Ovid, 
one  of  wliich  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  reading  when 
his  canoe  approached  Bellow's  Falla,  where  ne  waa 
Kurl i(  nil,-  T  u'^pd  by  the  noise  of  the  waters  rushing 
auiuug  liie  rocks  through  the  narrow  passage.  The 
danger  was  imminent,  as  no  boat  could  go  down 
that  fall  without  being  inatantly  daeiied  in  pieces. 
Widi  ^fficulty  he  gained  the  shore  in  time  to  escafte 
such  a  catastrophe,  an  I  ui/h  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  people  in  tbe  ueighbuurhood,  who  were  aston> 
idled  at  the  novelty  of  such  a  voyage  down  the  Con- 
necticut, his  canoe  wn^  drnwn  oxen  around  the 
fall  and  committed  again  to  the  water  below.  From 
that  time  till  he  arrived  at  his  place  of  deatination 
wa  hear  of  no  accident,  although  be  waa  earriecl 
thnmfh  aeveral  dangerous  pas»e«  in  die  tiver.  On 
a  bright  fcjiring  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was 
rising,  some  of  Mr.  Seymour's  family  were  eland- 
iog  near  hie  house  on  the  high  bank  of  the  small 
river  that  rima  through  the  city  of  Hartford,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Connecticut  river,  when  they 
espied  at  some  distance  an  object  of  unusual  ap- 
pearance moving  alowly  up  the  atreain.  Others 
were  attracted  ojr  the  ringohurtty  of  the  sight,  and 
all  vM  re  conjecturing  what  it  could  be  till  its  ques- 
iLuiiuble  shape  aesume<l  the  true  and  obvious  lorm 
of  a  canoe;  but  by  tvhat  impulse  it  was  moved 
forward,  none  could  determine.  Somrthincr  vva8 
»een  in  the  stern,  hut  apparently  without  hie  or 
motion.  At  length  the  canoe  touched  the  shore 
4irecUy  in  front  of  tbe  bo<i««»  a  paraon  aprang  from 
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the  atem  to  a  rack  on  the  edge  of  die  water,  ditvw 

ofl  a  bear-skin  in  which  he  had  lieen  enveloped,  and 
behold  JohnLedyard  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  uncle 
and  connexions,  who  were  filled  with  wonder  at  this 
sudden  apparition,  for  they  hail  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  his  intention  to  have  Darimouth,  hut  sup- 
})osed  him  still  there  diligently  pui.suiiig  his  .studies, 
and  fitting  himself  to  be  a  missionary  among  tbe 
Indiana.  However  vnimpoitant  thu  whimmeal  ad- 
venture may  have  been  in  its  results,  or  even  its 
objects,  it  was  one  of  no  M'dinary  peril,  and  illus- 
trated in  a  fordbb  manaar  tbeeharacter  of  the  navi^ 
gator.  The  voyage  was  performed  in  the  last  part 
of  April  or  first  of  May,  and,  of  course,  the  river 
was  raised  by  the  recent  melting  of  the  snow  upon 
the  mountains.  This  curcumstaoce  probably  rendered 
the  rapids  lees  dangerouas  but  it  may  be  queaUonad 
w  ill  tilt  r  tlicr"  are  many  persons  at  the  present  day 
wiio  would  willingly  run  the  same  hazard,  even  k 
guided  by  a  pihit  skilled  in  tiie  ntvigatioii  of  the 
river." 

Subsequently  to  this  event  be  made  several  inef- 
fectual attempts  at  oblaining  admittance  into  the 
ministry,  which,  after  having  occasioned  nothing 
bnt  dieappointnwiit,  ended  in  bis  going  as  a  eommon 
sailor  on  Iraard  a  vessel  bound  for  Gibraltar.  After 
a  year  spent  in  this  voyage,  auJ  having  no  i)rospect 
of  employment,  he  determined  on  st-itin^  out  in 
quest  of  some  unknown  relations  in  England,  where 
be  arrived,  without  money,  or  the  chance  of  getting 
any,  except  by  begging.  He  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  his  friends;  but  his  idea  of  the  respect 
due  to  him  made  him  repulse  every  attempt  on  their 
part  to  do  him  good.  Ilis  wor'1  l.n  1  been  doubted 
when  he  first  made  himself  known,  and  it  was  enough 
for  John  Led  yard.  It  happened,  however,  that 
while  he  was  in  London,  Captain  Cook  was  about  to 
set  sail  on  his  last  voyage.  Our  hero  enlisted  in  tbe 
marines,  made  appbcation  in  person  to  the  great 
vigator,  and  was  permitted  to  accompany  him. 

Led  yard  remuned  in  the  navv  two  yearn  after  hia 
return  from  this  voyage,  ami  then  returned  to 
America.  While  at  Hartford,  the  dwelling-place  of  hia 
uncle,  and  where  he  continued  four  months,  he  wrote 
a  journal  of  Cook's  voyage,  and  formed  some  of  those 
schemes  the  execution  of  which  so  constantly  oc- 
cupied his  mind,  .After  his  temporary  rest,  he  pro- 
ceeded firet  to  is'ew  York,  and  next  to  Fbikdelpbia, 
in  aeareh  of  aome  one  wlio  might  be  indtned  to  eend 
him  out  on  an  cvperimental  trading.;  v  ivage  lo  the 
north-west  coast.  First  a  Mr.  Moms,  then  the 
merchants  of  New  London,  of  L'Orient,  and  ot 
Paris,  and  lastly  the  celebrated  Fanl  Jones,  held  out 
promises  of  engaging  in  the  acheme;  but  all,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  were  called  off,  and  poor  Led- 
vard  was  left  in  Paris  without  monev  and  without 
hope.  Not,  however,  to  be  deterred  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  again  returned  to  England,  where  be  was 
actually  embarked  on  his  desired  expedition,  when, 
according  to  his  usual  fortune,  the  vessel  was  pre- 
vented proceeding  on  her  oonrae.  Still  unsubdued, 
his  next  determination  waa,  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
globe  from  London,  east,  on  foot !  On  this  journey 
he  set  out,  aided  by  a  subscription  commenced  by 
Sir  Joeepb  Banica,  Dr.  Hunter,  &c.;  and,  after  hav- 
ing proceeded  through  S^vr  irn,  Lapland, and  Finland, 
round  the  Gulf  of  Uotlinia,  into  the  arctic  circle, 
on  foot,  arrived  at  Petersburg.  From  thence  he  act 
out  for  Siberia,  ip  company  with  a  Scotch  pbyaciiitt 
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of  the  name  of  Brown,  and  after  t  jovmsj  of  pro- 
digious extent  arrived  at  Yakutsk. 

After  having  proceeded  thus  far  on  his  expedition, 
and  havin((  overcome  difficulties  which  would  have 
filled  any  other  man  with  diamay,  our  traveller  might 
well  hop*  that  he  should  meet  with  no  other  opposi- 
tion to  his  conrse  hni  that  of  the  element'--  'I'Idh, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  was  aided  by  unullut  *iiui 
more  formidable  [Slower.  It  harl  been  his  intention 
to  poceed  immediately  from  Yakutsk  to  Okotsk,  in 
oraer  to  pass  over  to  Uw  Amerieni  oondnent  at  the 
earliest  approach  of  the  spring.  But,  to  his  con- 
sternation, he  was  informed  that  it  wan  impossible 
Cnr  htm  to  paae  the  roads  at  that  season,  and  be  was 
ODwpellod,  however  iinwtUiqglv*  to  determine  on 
roBahiinf  at  the  former  place  tifl  Maf.  Proin  tiiis 
resolution  he  found  some  opportunity  of  deviating  a 
httle,  and  he  returned  with  Captain  Billing  up  the 
Lena  to  Irkutsk.  Bttt  wlule  at  tliis  place  an  order 
came  from  the  empress  to  arrest  Ledyard,  and  send 
him  to  the  private  inquisition  at  Moscow.  Well 
might  the  free  American,  while  he  was  whirled  over 
the  frozen  and  almost  interminable  wilds  of  Catbe. 
rise's  dominiona,  exclaim,  "  It  would  he  excellently 

aualtfying,  if  every  man  who  is  called  to  preside  over 
»e  liberties  of  a  people  should  once — it  would  be 
enough — actually  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  unjustly." 
After  haviog  been  carried  before  the  tribunal  at  Moa* 
cow,  where  H  doee  not  appear  that  any  aeeiteation 
was  preferred  against  him,  he  was  sent  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  where  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  left 
to  make  hie  way  in  tha  best  manner  ha  eoold  to 
Kogland. 

Ledyard  arrived  tn  London  in  May,  and,  aa  if 

something  should  always  occur  to  keep  ho{)e  alive, 
however  often  overcome.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  intro- 
duced him  to  the  African  aaaodation,  as  a  person 
in  every  way  calculated  for  prosecuting  the  discove- 
ries they  desired  to  make  in  Central  Africa.  I^- 
vard's  sernces  were  arcejited;  he  wa.s  fitted  out  for 
nia  departure,  and,  with  more  of  confidence  than  he 
had  ever  vet  been  able  to  indulge  in,  he  set  eail  for 
Egypt.  He  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  lyth  of  August, 
ifdii,  and  there,  while  hope  was  at  iu  height,  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  mind  in  action,  and  bin  foot  upon 
the  desert,  hia  career  ended  in  death,  aa  he  died  aix 
days  aflerwardt. 

LKE,  CHARI.KS,  a  major-general  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolntionary  war,  who  was  a  native  of  North 
Waless.  He  aanad  early  in  America,  where  he  eom- 
maaded  a  company  of  grenadiers  at  the  unaacceasful 
aaeanltorTteonderDga,  by  General  Abercrombie,  and 
was  wounded.  He  distmgui.shcd  himself  in  17'' 2, 
under  General  Burgoyne,  in  Portugal.  He  after- 
Wttde  wrote  on  the  etde  of  the  American  colonies 
in  a  contest  between  them  and  the  ministry,  and 
then  entered  the  Polish  service.  During  his  al^sence 
the  stamp  act  passed,  and  the  li  isul  ty  to  it  mani- 
fested by  General  Lee  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  royanate  of  the  oonrt  of  Vienna.    In  the  course 

of  two  or  three  vt-rtr*  he  n-r-.Tirlcrf  rJ  nil  nvrr  Kurupc, 
until  a  duel  with  an  luhan  uiiieer,  in  which  his  an- 
tagonist was  killed,  obliged  hira  to  flee ;  and  in  1773 
he  sailed  from  London  for  New  York.  The  qoarrel 
helvMD  Gnei  Britain  and  her  colooiee  had  now 
asaomed  a  serious  aspect,  and  Lee  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  latt«r.  IVavelling 
ih rough  the  colonies  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
iDMt  conqMcnotti  friandi  of  colonial  emfadpation. 
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and,  though  yet  a  British  officer  on  half*pay, 

active  in  encouraging  the  Americans  tn  resistanea 
and  in  censuring  the  measures  of  the  ministry. 

In  1776  Lee  received  a  commission  from  cimgreas, 
and  tounediately  resigned  the  one  be  held  in  the 
Britteh  eervice  t  at  ue  eame  time  dedaring  to  the 
secretary  of  war  his  readiness  to  engage  in  any 
honourable  service  for  the  kmg,  but  reprobating  the 
present  measures  as  inconsistent  with  die  Uberty  of 
the  subject.  In  the  quality  of  major-general  in  the 
continental  eervice,  Lea  aecompanied  CJeneral  Wash- 
ington to  the  cimp  fff^fore  Boston.  In  1776  hr  ua^ 
direcltid  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  occupy  New 
York,  ana  to  defend  that  dty  and  the  north  rivar 

r'net  the  enemy.  On  hai  arrival  there.  Lee  set 
It  etrengAodn^  tiie  defencea  of  the  city,  disarm- 
ing  and  securing  those  who  were  inimical  to  the 
American  cause,  and  ciiecking  the  intercourse  sub* 
sisting  between  the  British  and  lAn-  luwoanan.  He 
was  afterwards  invested  with  the  chief  command  in 
the  southern  department.  His  presence  in  the  south 
iuspireil  a  ha|)])yardourand  confidence  in  both  soldiers 
and  people,  while  his  conduct  on  the  memorable 
attack  of  the  British  on  Sullivan  Island  raised  hia 
military  rPTnitntion.  After  the  discomfiture  of  the 
enemy  ai  ilaa  fortress,  Lee  passed  into  Georgia, 
where  he  remained  some  weeks,  employing  himself 
in  fortifyiiu|  the  colony,  and  cbaatietng  the  ftontier 
Indfama.  Congraaa  antidpatinf  a  concentration  of 
the  British  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
iMiwerful  effort  at  New  York,  Lee  was  ordered  to 
Philadelphia,  and  was  despatched  to  the  camp  at 
Haarieoit  with  permiaaion  to  visit  the  posts  in  New 
Jersey.  He  reached  the  army  jtut  in  time  to  recora« 
inf  rill  its  t'\'.fic:i;;Mn  rriun  n  situation  w'uTr,  had  the 
enemy  used  (iropcr  diligence  in  his  operations,  it 
would  have  been  completely  deatrojred.  TIm  opinion 
of  Lee  induced  the  council  of  war  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate movement  during  the  night,  by  which  they  es- 
caped tha  toibinto  wluch  th^wvala  othmriia  lutva 
fallen. 

While  marching  through  die  Jerseys  to  join  Ge- 
neral Wa.shington,  Ijce  was  nn  1  ■  ]  ri-;  n  'r  by  the 
English  as  he  lay  carelessly  guanlcU  ai  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  mam  body,  and  carried  to 
New  York.  Washington  proposed  to  exchange  for 
hhn  aix  field-oflkem  t  but  General  Howe  eonaidered 
Lee  as  a  deserter  from  the  British  army,  and  refused 
to  release  him  un  thoue  terms.  Several  British 
officers  were  confined  and  held  answerable  for  the 
treatment  of  General  Lea.  The  latter  waa  detained 
un^  tha  surrender  of  Borgoyne  in  October  1787. 
After  that  event  he  was  exchanged  'I  lu  Ij.iUlr  of 
Monmouth  concluded  the  mihtarycouriie  of  General 
Lee.  Being  directed  by  General  Waahington  to  ad- 
vance and  attack  the  enemv'a  rear,  he  approached 
very  near,  but,  instead  of  obeying  his  instructions, 
suffrri-il  lii:^  trcio;'";  to  make  a  disorderly  retrent ,  Tiie 
commander-in-chief  met  him  in  the  flight  and  reurt- 
manded  him  for  hia  conduct.  Lee  replied  in  im- 
proper language,  but  executed  thr  sulji^pfnient  ordere 
of  General  Washington  with  coura^:.  itnil  ability. 
Stung  with  tin  mili;,'nity  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  o&ercd  him.  he  wrote  two  letters  to  the 
eommander-io-chief  after  the  action  of  a  diereepeeu 
ful  tcnour.  challenging  him  to  substantiate  the  charge 
implied  in  his  expressions  on  the  field.  General 
Lee  was  arrested  and  arraigned  before  a  court-mar- 
tial for  diaobcdienca  of  ordm»  mtebehanoor  belm 
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the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  On  the  1 2th  of  Augoit,  177a»  he  was  found 
guilty  of  the  durgee,  tond  MQtaieed  to  be  auspended 
from  any  commission  in  the  armies  of  the  IJnited 
States  for  the  period  of  one  year.  The  concurrence 
of  congress  in  this  senteaoe  wu  thought  necessary ; 
■nd,  iroile  yet  in  raepenee  aa  to  their  determinetion, 
)ie  Dublished  a  defence  of  hie  eondoet  Hie  abuse 
of  General  Washington's  character  in  this  pamphlet 
led  to  a  duel  with  Colonel  I^urena,  one  of  the 
itaff  of  the  comnHUnder-in-chief,  in  which  Lee  was 
wounded.  Congress  confirmed  the  seateoee  of  the 
court>martial  in  his  case,  thon^^h  not  without  pre- 
vious diKcuiision.  Lee  retirvil  to  an  estate  he  had 
purchased  in  Virginia,  where  he  lived  seclu<led  in  a 
■mall  hovel,  destitute  of  glass  windows  or  plastering, 
amusing  himself  with  his  books  and  dogM  Whilp 
in  this  situation  he  composed  a  set  of  political  dud 
military  queries,  ui  v.h  ch  his  Ititter  feelings  were 
freely  vented,  and  which  were  afterwards  published 
in  Baltimon,  wtum  they  created  eondderaUa  db. 
turbance. 

In  17B2  he  went  to  Fhiladelpina,  where  he  en- 
gaged lodging*  in  a  ta%'em,  and,  a  few  days  after  bis 
arrival,  was  eeised  with  a  fever,  of  whidi  he  died  in 
olMcarity  on  the  8nd  of  October,  17M.  Rii  Aoughts 

would  appear  to  have  been  employed  to  the  end  in 
the  profession  which  had  en^ed  the  best  portion 


of  his  life,  for  the  1a*t  mwdo  Bo'ww  heard  to  utter 
were,  "  Stand  hj  im^  my  brave  grenadiers."  From 
respect  to  hh  wwrmer  services,  a  large  concourse  of 

the  peopii",  inrliulint;  innny  characters,  both 

French  and  American,  jomed  in  the  funeral  solem- 
ititicfl.  General  Lee  vras  brave  in  action,  of  a  sound 
judgment  in  military  affairs,  and  possessed  of  the 
affection  of  his  officers  and  men.  Sensible  of  his 
military  taleri's,  m  l  insatiably  ambitious,  he  aspired 
to  the  chief  command,  and  was  little  scrupulous 
about  the  means  to  be  emploj  cd  to  attain  that  dig- 
nity. Whatever  might  have  been  his  motives  for 
engaging  in  the  American  cause,  he  sacrificed  much 
for  it,  and  wa-s  useful  in  its  advancement.  He  was 
t  classical  acholar,  and  poatessed  an  excellent  me- 
mmj  and  a  brilfiant  fkncy.  lliough  a  genfleaun  in 
his  manners  when  he  chose  to  appear  such,  he  was 
often  coame,  and,  towards  the  letter  part  of  his  life 
putindarly,  became  very  negligent  of  his  personal 
napaaimea.  With  all  hie  £uilta,  however,  h«  waa 
diitinguiahed  fer  rincevi^»  Tcradltyf  and  adhorenee 
to  hia  friends.  He  published  some  essays  on  mili- 
tny,  political,  and  literary  subjects,  whicn,  together 
with  his  extensive  coneepoodenco,  were  collected  in 
n  volume  in  1792.  A  mrephlet  which  he  wrote 
on  American  affairs  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
van  much  approved  nf  hv  tl.e  frii-nds  of  America 
and  particularly  commended  by  Dr.  Franklin.  It 
was  his  earnest  de.sire,  expressed  in  his  will,  that  he 
should  not  be  l)uried  in  any  chtirrh  or  church  v  li  I, 
or  within  a  mile  of  any  prcsb)  iiiD.in  or  anabapU!*: 
nieeting-hoiise  ;  and  he  assigned  as  his  reason,  that 
since  his  residence  in  America  he  had  so  much 
bad  comoany  while  living,  Aat  bo  wiriied  to  avoid 
it  when  dead. 

LER,  NATHANIEL,  a  dramatic  poet,  who  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  whither  he  went  in  1668, 
and  afterwards  went  to  London,  mialed,  it  is  said, 
bv  the  promisee  of  TOliert,  dnbe  of  Buckingham. 
Neglected  by  his  patron,  he  tiimnil  bis  attf-nrimj  to 
the  drama,  and  in  i67&  produced  his  trage^ly  of  i 
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"  Nero,"  and  from  that  time  to  1681  produced  a  tra- 
gedy  yaariv.  He  alao  tried  hia  abilitaea  aa  an  actor, 
hot  fiuled  in  the  ittMnpt.  In  16M  ineanity  randerad 

his  confinement  necessary,  and  he  was  taken  into 
Bethlehem  hospital,  where  he  remained  until  1688, 
when  he  was  diiicharged,  and  wrote  two  more  tr3g»> 
diea,— "  The  Prineeas  of  Qevea,"  and  **  The  Maa- 
■acre  of  Ptaia,*'  which  appeared  in  1689  and  I690. 
He  died  in  1691  or  1692.  in  <  rnsequence  of  some 
injury  received  in  a  drunken  night  frolic.  Ue  i«  the 
author  of  eleven  pUys,  all  of  which  ware  Mted  with 
appbmee;  but  his  natural  fire  and  pathos  were  boried 
in  a  torrent  of  words,  and  clouded  by  a  tendency  to 
turgid  and  bombastic  eloquence. 

L£E,  RICHARD  H  EN  KY.—Thia  American  was 
bom  in  the  year  1732,  at  Stratford,  Weotmonland 
county,  Virginia,  and,  after  a  course  of  privntp  tnition 
in  his  father's  house,  was  sent  to  the  atadcnif  of 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkslnrj,  where  he  became  distin- 
guished (of  his  proficiency  in  the  classics.  He  re> 
tnraed  to  bia  natrra  eoantry  when  abont  m  bia  nino> 
teenth  year,  and  his  fortune  rendering  it  nnnecessary 
for  him  to  devote  himself  to  any  profession,  his  dme 
was  most  usefully  spent  in  the  imnrovement  of  liie 
mind.  The  Arat  enoeavour  which  he  made  to  warn 
hia  country  waa  in  the  capacity  of  captain  of  tb«to> 
hmtppr  rnrnpanies  whirh  werp  rnised  in  1755,  for  the 

Surposc  of  aiding  the  expedition  under  General  Brad- 
ock.  He  was  disappomted,  however,  in  liia  paov 
Otic  deoiroi,  Bnddock  having  refnaed  to  acoapt  any 
more  aialstance  from  the  provrndala  than  be  was 
o'iVn  (1 1(1  In  his  tventy- fifth  year  Lee  was  appointed 
a  justice  ot  liie  peace  for  his  native  county — an  ofice 
then  given  only  to  penooa  of  Ae  behest  character, 
and  generally  but  to  persons  of  cotuiderable  expe- 
rience. Not  long  afterwards  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  house  of  burgesse"  frnui  AV.  stmoreland 
county,  and  thus  commenced  the  career  of  politics  for 
which  he  waa  peculiarly  fitted  both  by  his  natoral 
disposition  nnd  tnlenls  and  the  studies  in  which  he 
was  versed.  Works  of  civil  and  political  morality, 
historj',  the  principles  of  the  civd  law,  and  the  laws 
of  bis  own  country,  had  occupied  the  prindpal  alum 
ef  bia  time,  whilat  be  had  not  neglected  the  more  eile' 
gnnt  dppnrtmmt=:  nf  polite  literature;  and  he  tonr. 
obtained  distmction  in  debate.  His  voice  was  aivk'ays 
raised  in  support  of  those  principles  which  were  ad> 
voeated  bjr  tbe  repobliGan  or  antiwuiatocntic  portion 
of  the  legidatmr{  and  when  in  17di  the  deebrafary 
act  was  passed  in  the  British  parliament,  in  pursu- 
ance ef  the  right  claimed  by  that  body  of  taxing 
America,  he  was  the  firat  to  bring  forward  the  •db> 
ject  to  the  notice  of  the  aaaemUy  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  A  special  committee  liavina  in  conse- 
quence been  apjKjintuI  to  fir[tiii,rlit  an  address  to  the 
king,  a  mcmoriail  to  the  bouse  of  lords,  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  house  ofcommoBa,  iir.  Lee  waa  placed 
on  it  and  selected  to  prepare  the  two  first  paperk 
1  hftse  accordingly  proceeded  from  his  pen,  and,  in 
the  words  of  his  biographer  and  grandson,  "  contain 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  abound 
in  tnie  firm  and  eloquent  sentiments  of  freemen.**  In 
1765  Patrick  Henry  introduced  in  the  Vir;r;nia  Ir^ri^ 
lature  his  celebrated  resolutions  against  tiie  siainp 
act,  which  had  jtist  been  passed  by  the  British  par- 
liament. M  r.  lie  lent  Mr.  Uentj'amotion  hia  povrar- 
fill  md  moat  teelooa  aanaianee.  Not  long  nllar  it 
liad  hpen  rarrifd  in  >p:t.p  of  the  efforts  of  tne  influ- 
cntul  party,  wlio  advocated  the  measures  of  the  mo* 
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ther  country,  Mr.  Lee,  amongat  other  method*  which 
he  took  to  |irefient  th«  opwatkm  of  tho  ttamp  act, 
pkQMd  rad  eflk««d  «d  aiaodatioa  **  for  die  purpose 
of  deterring  all  persona  from  accepting  the  office  of 
vender  of  ttamp  paper,  and  for  awing  into  silence 
and  tmetifity  those  who  might  still  be  attached  to 
th«  wixptmmcf  of  the  mother  countty,  ood  duposod 
to  advocate  the  right  of  colony  uxation."  The  a«ao< 
dation  bound  themselves  to  exert  every  facti!f}  (  j 
aocompliah  the  end  for  which  they  bad  united  toge- 
IImt,  **ateverv  hazard,  and  poying  no  regard  to  dan* 
fKT  or  to  death."  In  consequence  of  the  opposition 
»e  stamp  act  eocountered  in  the  colonies,  the  British 
ministry  were  forced  t  >  ujieaJ  it;  but  they  did  so 
with  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  the  mother  country 
**lo  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatevw.'* 

In  17C)7,  {jsrliament  prtssed  two  acts,  one 

laying  a  tax  uu  ten  and  the  oihcr  requiring  the  legis- 
lature of  the  colony  "  to  make  provision  for  quarter- 
iog  a  part  of  the  r^ular  army,"  Mr.  Lee  exerted 
hioaw  io  every  way  to  eceite  a  spirit  of  hoitility  to 
them,  perceiving  as  he  did  their  despotic  tendency, 
and  feeling  even  then  that  a  strugaie  for  freedom 
BMMt  ovMUiaUy  take  plaee.  It  would  be  impossible 
far  ^  eonmtentlv  with  our  liaitap  (o  enter  into  a 
niBute  detsA  of  uie  uuceulnif  eflUrta  of  Mr.  Lee^i 

patriotisin  b-Uvven  this  jierin^l  anrl  llir-  dissembling  of 
the  tirni  cungress  m  I'hiiadelphia ;  we  can  only  men- 
tion thai  the  celebrated  plan  which  wm  adopted  in 
U73  by  the  house  of  burgesses,  for  the  formation  of 
eorreaponding  committees  to  be  organised  by  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  several  colonies,  and  also  that  of 
correspMdiog  duba  or  societies,  throughout  the  pro- 
▼inoee,  for  tarn  purpeon  of  diffusing  amongst  the 
people  a  correct  knowlfdjjr  of  their  rights,  of  kecpinj^' 
them  informed  of  every  attempt  to  Inihoge  them, 
and  of  rousing  a  spirit  of  resistance  lO  wbilnryinea- 
aures,— both  ongioated  with  him. 

In  1774  the  nrit  general  congress  aaaambled  at 
Philaddphia,  and  Mr  Lcc  attended  it  as  one  of  the 
Virginia  ddegation.  His  labours  during  this  session, 
as  tnroughottt  his  whole  congressional  career,  until 
hie  leai  and  ectrnty  were  partially  wreeted  by  bodily 
inftrmitiee,  were  Qiureiiiitting.  Of  all  ^  leading 
cornmitiuf  s,  tlnise  to  prepare  an  ad^lrpss  to  the  king, 
to  the  people  of  Britain,  and  to  the  colomes,  and  to 
carry  into  effect  the  resolntkMi  of  Mil-intercourse 
with  Great  Britun, — he  was  a  member ;  and  from  his 
pen  proceeded  the  memorial  of  congress  to  the  peo- 
ple i  f  Urltish  America.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
unanimously  elected  by  the  people  of  Westmoreland 
eoimty  to  the  assembly  of  Vnginia,  by  which  be  was 
aent  to  the  second  congress.  At  this  period  hostili- 
ties were  in  full  operation  between  the  two  countries, 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  rtl  ilie  new  congress  was  to 
invest  George  VVashiagton  with  the  command  of  its 
armies.  His  commission  and  instmetkMia  were  for- 
nished  by  Mr.  Lcc,  an  chairman  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  tiiai  purpose.  The  other  committees  on 
which  he  served  in  this  session  were  those  named  to 
prepare  nonttiona  of  war,  to  encowage  tbe  manufac* 
tore  of  ealtpMre  and  amic,  and  to  denae  a  plan  for 

tb?  more  rnjticl  rlift'u^iiHt)  of  intelligence  thrrn.ifjliont 
the  colonies,  i'be  second  address  of  congress  to  the 
people  of  Great  BiiMin  (a  compositioa  unsurpassed 
^any  of  (lie  atato  Mpera  of  the  time)  was  written  by 
Vm  inia  eeiaioo.  Bat  the  most  important  of  hie  eer- 
**ces  in  this  secon  l  1  in;^cs8ional  term  was  his  mo- 
^  cm  Ibe  7tb  of  June,  177%  "That  these  united 
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colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indc. 
pendent  atatn;  that  they  are  abeolved  from  all  alle. 
gianoe  to  the  BritUi  amni ;  and  that  all  politieal 

connexion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  disvolved."  His 
speech  on  introducing  this  bold  meesnre  was  one  of 
the  moat  brilliant  displaya  of  eloqaanoe  ever  heard* 
After  a  protracted  demie  it  waa  detennined  to  poeu 
I  nt'  thij  >  onyideratiun  of  this  resolution  Until  thn 
tiritt  Monday  of  the  ensuing  montli  of  July;  hut  a 
comnuttoe  tras  ordered  to  be  immediately  a])pointed 
to  prepare  a  declaration  of  independence.  Of  this 
committee  he  would  have  been  the  chairman,  accord- 
ing to  parliamentary  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
ori^nd  mover  of  an  approved  resolution ;  but  be  was 
obh^ed  on  the  same  day  to  leave  eongrBaa  andhaaten 
to  Virginia,  in  consequence  nf  the  flantrerous  itlueui 
of  some  of  the  members  of  liis  family.  Mr.  Jefferson 
waa  substituted  for  him,  and  drew  up  the  declaration. 
In  Aitgust  following  Mr.  Lee  returned  to  bia  seat  in 
congress,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  nntil  June 
1 777,  pursuing  with  unabated  ardour  the  path  which 
was  to  lead  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  his 
coontry.  In  that  month  he  solicited  leave  of  ab* 
eeacB,  and  returned  to  Viiyinin.  Thio  atop  waa  talieii 
on  aeeonnt  of  the  delieate  aiale  of  hie  h«uth,  and  aliio 

for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  reputation  from  cer- 
tain stains  which  mdice  had  thrown  upon  it,  which 
he  effectttdly  did  by  demanding  an  enquiry  into  the 
alle^tions  egdnst  him,  from  the  assembly  of  his 
native  state.  The  result  of  this  enquiry  was  a  meat 
h'  MKMirnble  arijuir  lul,  accoinpanied  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  bun  lor  the  fidelity  and  ted  of  his  patriotic  ser- 
vices, which  the  speaker  of  the  house,  tne  venerable 
rieork'f  Wythp,  in  communicating  i^to  hin^ prefiMed 
by  a  warm  aad  dattering  eulogy. 

In  August  \77S  he  was  again  elected  to  congress, 
bnt  was  forced  by  his  declining  bedth  to  witbdrmw, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  aidnooe  labonre  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  devoted  hims?  lf  In  irsn  he  retired 
from  his  seat,  and  declined  returning  to  it  until  17B4. 
In  the  intervd  he  served  in  the  assembly  of  VtrginM* 
and,  at  the  head  of  the  nuUtin  of  bia  eonnty,  pn»* 
teeteil  itfiromdMtncnraioneof  theBritidi.  In  1784 
be  was  chosen  president  of  congress  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  but  retired  at  the  end  of  the  vear,  and  in  \7^6 
was  re-elected  to  the  Vir^nia  assembly.  In  1 792  his 
hedth  forced  him  to  retue  from  pubhc  life,  when  he 
was  agdn  honoured  by  the  Virginia  legislature  with 
a  vote  of  thanks.    He  died  June  19,  1794. 

LEE,  SOF^IA.— This  lady  was  bom  in  Londoq, 
in  the  yenr  17S0,  and  received  from  berlndMr.  wA»o 
was  an  actor  of  consiiier^ble  merit,  an  excellent 
education.  At  a  very  t^ariy  age  Miss  Lee  com- 
menced writer,  and  in  17S()  appeared  a  very  diverting 
comedy,  from  her  pen,  entitled  "Tbe  Chapter  of 
Acddents,"  which  was  produced  at  the  Haynarket 
theatre,  and  met  with  preat  ■^tircf**:''  Thi^i  work 
was  followed  by  "  Hie  iiei:eaa,  ut  Talea  of  Other 
Times." 

The  aucGeea  of  this  work  far  surpasaed  her  eipeet- 
ationt  Ha  intereet  wae  inerenaed  oy  ber  pnbKeiiini: 

nnlv  the  firnt  volume,  in  order  to  feel  her  grounif 
I'opuiar  applause,  and  urgent  eoquines  even  from 
individnds  wholly  atrangen  to  her,  encouraged  her 
to  produce  tbe  remainder.  Among  tbe  testimonka 
of  approbation  none  tondied  her  eo  eendUyai  a 
li  ttpr  from  the  admired  author  of  "  Anticipstion," 
the  late  Mr.  Ikkelli  for  his  was  the  voice  of  ^•t«» 
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and  judgment,  sanctioned  by  that  circle  in  London 
most  distinguished  for  both.  After  warmly  expreaa* 
ii^  his  own  Mntiment«,  he  adds,  "  1  haw  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  that  every  per- 
son admires  th\n  beautiful  work  inth  more  concur- 
rence of  oi  inion  than  I  almost  ever  remember  on 
any  literary  subject.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  htive 
piurtictdait^  eomndendiied  me  to  bear  witness  to  the 
delight  which  they  have  felt  in  reading  'The  Uecess.' 
The  new  interest  which  this  species  of  historical 
romance  creates  in  favour  of  charactere  we  all  have 
heard  of  so  often,  yet  never  before  to  Intimately  re- 
garded, gWen  the  most  useful  embellishment  to  fact, 
and  sup})orts  memory  by  the  charm  of  imagination." 

Her  next  publication  was  a  ballad,  called  "A 
Henmt'e  TUe,  femid  in  hie  Cell/*  Border  warfare 
was  the  ground-work  of  thii  little  poem,  and  she 
frequently  regretted  that  she  had  not,  by  withhold- 
ing it  longer,  acquired  that  more  exact  knowledge 
which  would  have  enabled  her  considerably  to  im- 
prove a  plea-sinK  outline;  but  her  imagination  was 
busy  with  a  subject  s  f  m  in  length. 

The  madness,  or  rather  the  unsettled  intellect,  of 
BHinor,  in  **Tbe  Reeeee,''liad  been  greatly  admired, 
and  seemed  to  afford  nituations  so  interesting,  ihai 
it  bad  been  often  suggested  to  her  as  particularly 
cdeiilaled  for  the  drama.  She  therefon  presented 
the  same  character  under  another  ferm,  in  the  tr»« 
gedy  of  "  Almeyda,  Queen  of  Orenwia,"  when  Mre. 
Siddons  displayed  that  pathoN  and  dignity  in  which 
•he  stood  unrivalled.  Great  and  deserved  encomiums 
were  laviahed  on  the  poetical  beauties  of  this  play, 
though,  in  print,  they  were  disfigtired  by  gross 
errors,  the  consequence  of  its  liasty  publication  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  author  from  town. 

In  the  aucceediiig  year  her  siater  Harriet  publiebed 
Ae  first  rolume  of  " Canterbnry  Talee."  Betadied 
storif  ;  1  u  ed  in  various  countries,  abrupt  in  their 
commencement,  and  breaking  continually  into  the 
dramatic  form  of  dialogue,  were,  at  Aat  time,  a 
novelty  in  English  literature,  both  as  to  style  and 
title,  although  tales  innumenihle  have  abounded 
•ince.  The  work  had,  therefore,  very  coiuiderable 
•uecew;  and  it  wa«  agreed  between  the  eietera,  that, 
M  nrither  eoidd  whoHy  eoonnand  her  time,  the  eub- 
jects  should  be  taken  up  alternately,  as  Ipinure  and 
inclination  served,  each  keeping  her  own  story 
xvholly  distinct  from  the  other.  To  the  five  volumes, 
however,  MNs  Lee  contributed  only  "  The  Young 
Lady's  Tule,  or  the  Two  Erodys,"  and  "  Tlic  Clergy- 
man's Tale."  In  the  first  of  these  we  evidently  find 
die  anthor  of  "The  Receaei"  the  ehaiacteriatics  of 
Ae  second  approach  nearer  to  "The  Chapter  of  Ac- 
cidents:" but  both  show  the  sani!  fertility  ofhiTen- 
tion  which  marits  her  other  works. 

h  was  sometime  before  Miss  Lee  again  published. 
The  inter\'al  wf>fl  iprnt  occasionally  in  writing,  but 
for  the  must  p.iri  ui  domestic  occupation  and  social 
intercourse ;  for,  though  strictly  attentive  to  their 
avocations,  the  Uvea  of  herwlf  and  eiaten  were  not 
redoae.  They  had  a  nnmeroue  and  agreeable  circle 
of  acquaintiiTire  among  the  residents  of  Bath,  and 
few  persons  wiio  had  a  taste  for  Uteratore,  whether 
Bo^iab  or  foreigners,  visited  that  city  withont  be- 
coming more  or  less  known  to  them. 

In  the  year  1803.  Miss  Lee,  who  in  conjunction 
with  her  sisters  had  been  employetl  in  tuition,  retired 
from  the  dutiea  of  a  responsible,  and  therefore 
aanoda  iitoatioo,  t»  enjoy  the  indepeiideiace  ob> 


ETHUR. 

tained  by  that  and  the  exercise  of  Hrr  talents,  in 
domestic  privacy.  She  soon  after  published  **  'llie 
Life  of  a  Lover,"  and  in  1807,  a  comedy  from  her 

f«n,  called  "  The  Assignation,"  waa  pntfonned  ai 
)niry  I  jane  theatre,  which  was  not  successful. 
On  retirmg  fri'in  Ikiili,  Mi-s  L-i',  iiic'i-tlicr  '.\  ith1ier 
sister  tiarriet,  rmded  for  atnoe  utn«  in  Monmoutbo 
shire,  within  reach  of  Tintem  Abhey.  as  well  aa 
many  other  rrlrh  rated  spots,  and  in  a  neighbourhood 
of  polished  and  agreeable,  though,  as  it  afterwards 
ap})eareiJ,  of  flndMlIng  eociety.  Circumstances  of 
he^dth  and  convemaDoe  induced  them,  however,  to 
purchase  a  house  at  Clifton,  which,  from  that  period, 
became  her  permanent  home.  Here  sV;i  enjoyed  for 
twelve  years  good,  thotigh  not  robust,  health,  and 
that  flow  of  spirits  wfaidi  was  natural  to  her  at  all 
times.  In  the  rammer  of  1823  it  became  evident 
to  her  friends  that  her  strength  was  dechniog ;  yet 
nothing  occurred  that  alarmed  them  till  the  month 
of  October,  when  aha  was  seised  with  spaams  on  tiie 
chest  Thoogh  atibdned.  they  were  the  precursors 
of  a  lingering  illness,  which  she  bore  throughout 
with  religunis  fimrtitude,  often  with  cheerfulness,  till 
natmre  was  ediaiutad,  and  iha  aspired  in  Hardi 

1824. 

LEE,  ARTHUR,  a  distinguished  American  revo- 
lutionary patriot,  who  was  born  in  ^Vest^lor•land 
oonn^,  Virginia,  in  December  17iU.  He  was  sent 
to  Eton,  in  England,  and,  upon  die  completion  of  his 
course  here,  entered  the  uni'.cr-ify  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  with  great  distinction,  winning  a 
medal  for  the  best  botanical  treatise,  ivhich  v.-^^  pub 
lished  by  order  of  the  university.  Havmi;  travelied 
through  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  md  France,  Dr. 
I^e  returned  to  Viiginia,  uid  eommeneed  the  pno- 
ticc  of  his  professio*  at  WfflMmahiRg,  then  Iho  me- 
tropolis, liis  success  was  great;  but  the hMliof bv 
mind  to  politics  deterioined  him  to  return  to  l&ig^ 
land  and  study  law,  in  order  that  he  might  acquire 
famili-ritv  -^y'jth  thp  science  nf  jmlitirs  and  ^rivfrn- 
ment,  ami  lit  hauself  for  taking  a  part  in  public 
affairs,  which  were  then  banning  to  wear  a  serious 
aspect.  Before  hia  retucn  be  had  heard  the  parh»> 
mentary  debate  on  the  stamp  act,  and  when  the  dMf 
bill  was  paseed  he  wrote  a  series  of  anonymone 
ttapers  in  relation  to  it.  In  1776  he  came  again  to 
London,  which  he  found  the  strong  held  of  popular 
()[>position,  and  the  society  of  the  eupportprs  of  the 
bill  of  righui  the  most  active  in  conducting  it.  Of 
this  society  he  became  a  member,  with  the  design  of 
connecting  the  giievanoea  of  the  two  nationa* 
uurdiBsed  the  freedom  of  the  dtf,  trUeh  qtiaKlled 

him  to  vnti-  in  trnir.':ripr!l  affairs  Tlic  romplainl-.  of 
America  were  introduced  into  the  celebrated  Middle- 
se.Y  petition  by  Mr.  Lee,  aisoeiated  with  Wilkes  i 
and  he  also  successfully  projiosed  a  resolution,  that 
the  members  of  the  club  would  support  no  candidate 
for  parliament  who  would  not  pleage  himself  to  pro- 
mole  the  granting  of  the  mnrer  of  aalf-taxatkm  t» 
Amenca.  The  oelehraled  Jvnfus  was  an  adviser  of 
this  body,  anri  with  him  Mr  L<e  had  a  literar\- 
discussion  on  some  points  of  Americao  policy,  about 
which  they  happened  to  differ.  His  political  poUi- 
cations  at  thi<«  |>eriod,  in  which  he  adopted  the  signa- 
ture of  .hinius  .'Vmericanus,  were  numeroiM,  and  pro- 
cured for  hmi  the  acquaintance  of  Bariki4»  Dr.  PMea^ 
and  others  of  the  popular  leaders. 
Id  l770he«MadiDitled  to  the  bar,  and  begaa 
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lilt  laac^et  of  (lis  n«w  profession  under  the  moft  \  the  United  States,  arms  froin  iht  armnyiritn  froic 
'    >;  ana  tuch  auccMs  attanded  his  i 


which  the  king  aappiied  hii  forces.  While  in  Berlin 


«iertifM»  as  ti»  eotbla  him  to  lajr  tb«  fomidalioiM  nf  his  papera  were  atolen  from  bis  cbanbnr;  but  upon 

an  ample  fortune.  In  the  same  year  the  asNemhly  of'  an  onipr  from  the  king  to  inveaticrr.te  thf  affair,  they 


Massachusetts  appoiated  bim  their  affent  in  case  ut 
tlw  •bNHOB  or  dMth  lt£  Or.  Frankhn ;  and  before 
«itlurof  llw  coatingiadai  oecnmd  be  aaaistMl  the 
veneniblo  age  with  his  bearty  eOi^operation.   As  a 

testimony  of  the  sense  of  his  i^Lrviccs  that  state  sub- 
aequently,  io  1784,  presented  him  with  a  tract  of 
lanil  eonluiuiig  4000  aerot.  In  the  spring  of  1774 
he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Fnnee  and  Italy,  and  when 
at  Paris  published  "An  Appeal  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain."  Hearing,  however,  of  tlie  dissolu. 
tion  of  parliament  before  he  had  completed  his  jour- 
My,  be  hastily  returned  from  Turin  to  London.  On 
the  return  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  America  in  the  same 
year,  he  became  the  8ole  agent  of  Massachusetts. 
The  secret  committee  of  congress  appointed  Mr.  Lee 
their  London  correapoadent.  The  pcincipal  object 
of  this  reguhtion  waa,  to  team  what  waa  to  be  hoped 
from  the  Eurnpr  r  ri  powers.  Mr  I^i  e  directi  ii  Iiis 
inquiries  panicularly  to  the  ireuch  ambasHadur  at 
the  British  court,  through  whom  he  obtained  aaaur- 
aocea  from  the  count  de  YergeoMa  that  hie  govern- 
■wnt  wovM  aeeratly  fnniiah  to  tboeoloiiifla  soo.ooo/. 
worth  of  arms  ami  ammunition,  to  be  transported 
from  Holland  to  the  Went  Indies.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  cominiS' 
aioa  to  tne  court  of  Fraace  in  (injunction  with 
&ha  Deane,  to  whom  Dr.  Franklin  was  afterwards 
added,  and  continued  to  labour  unceasingly  for  the 
cause  of  his  country  by  hm  writings,  negotiations, 
and  never-failing  vigilance  in  detecting  whatever 
iniKht  prove  injurious  to  its  interests.    At  the  same 


WKte  secretly  returned.  When  Mr.  Lee  left  Berhn, 
it  was  with  an  undentandini;  that  a  correspondence 
shouhl  be  carried  on  between  Baron  ScbuleuDUiv  and 
himself  on  die  effaire  of  the  United  Sutee,  and  that 

he  should  keep  the  kiiifj  con^tuntly  infunnrd  of  the 
events  of  the  war  with  Great  liriUim,  which  he  did 
during  his  residence  in  Paris.  He  waa  aleo  aarared 
that  Prussia  "  would  not  be  the  last  power  to  ac« 
knowledge  the  independence  of  his  countrv."  In 
forxninj^  the  commercial  Irer.ty  "  il!i  Fn.ticc  Air.  I.ee 
objected  to  two  articles,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  dtitaee  ahouM  In  charged  by  the  reepeetive 
K'tvernuientH  on  any  men  I.andise  cxjMjrtcd  to  the 
IVonch  West  ladiu!.,  w  liu  ii  yiclile-d  molasses,  or  on 
the  mubsHcs  exported  thence  to  the  United  S'.ate-t  ; 
and  on  the  guggeatioo  of  France  the  decision  waa 
left  to  congrese,  who  directed  that  they  should  be 
cxpuiijred.  Upon  the  recall  of  Mr.  Deanc,  between 
wboui  aud  Mr.  |^e  there  had  been  some  misunder- 
standing, John  Adams  was  appointed  in  hin  place, 
llieir  ser\  ices,  howercr»w«re  eooo  afterwards  super- 
seded bv  the  appointment  of  Dr.  PrenUin  aa  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary.  During  the  period  of  his 
commission,  the  peculations  of  the  subordinate 
agents  who  were  employed  to  condoct  the  COmmer- 
cial  deuils  of  the  public  buuneee,  had  excited  the 
vigilant  insjKrction  and  unsparing  reprehension  of 
Mr.  Lee.  This  interference  created  a  innltitude  of 
complaints  and  insintutionH,  which  were  artfully 
dieeeminated  at  home.  'Phcae  rumours  were  in  a 
mea.«nrp  successful  in  exciting  the  suspicii>ns  of  some 


lime  he  also  acted  as  agent  for  Virginia,  and  had  the  !  memhers  of  coiif^i  css;  and  when  in  1779  it  was  de 


address  to  procure,  under  circumstances  of  special 
favour,  from  the  royal  arsenal,  warlike  atorea  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  960,0001. 

In  December  1777  congrc^-  ny  pointed  him  sole 
commissioner  to  Spain,  still  reiuiuinx  him  on  the 
commission  to  France,  llie  British  ambasaador  n- 
monetrated  agatnat  bie  reoeptioo,  in  oonaequenee  of 
whidi  he  waa  detained  at  Burgos  on  hie  way  to  Ha- 


termmed  to  send  a  minister  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Lee 
was  certainly  so  prominent  a  character  as  to  be  at 
once  sugKcsted  as  the  fittest  candidate,  he  waa  not 
appointed,  altbotigh  nominated. 

Upon  learning  this  virtual  censure,  be  reatigncu  his 
appointments  and  returned  to  America  in  1780.  He 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  hia  official  proceed, 
tngff.  and  anewen  to  all  the  diargea  which  had  been 


drid{  but  tiinii  sending  a  spiriftd  re  pi)' to  the  re-  circulated  to  his  prejudice;  but  upon  refpiestinj{ 


monstrance,  no  further  interruption  wah  attempted, 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  capital.  He  there  pursued 
the  eame  poUcy  which  be  bad  practised  in  London 
and  Piaris,  ingratiating  himadf  and  bie  catise  with 

the  men  of  intlwence,  and  ajiiHalinK  holdiy  'in<l  di- 
rectly to  the  governiuent,  from  which  he  fmrilly  pro- 
cured a  large  pecuniar)'  loan.  Having  arcomjilislied 
all  thataeemad  practicable  be  returned  to  i'an^  u  lien 
the  commiseioners  having  determined  on  the  expe- 
diency of  conciliating  Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  pre- 
vailing with  him  to  withhold  hii  a^eitstance  from 
England,  Mr.  Lee  waa  adected  for  that  duty  and  re- 
paired to  Berlin,  where  be  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a 
private  character,  and  to  correspond  secretly  with  the 
court. 

He  succeeded  in  obtainmg  from  Frederic  an  ae- 
anrance  that  be  wotild  afford  no  fadlitiee  toGreat  Bri- 

tain  in  procuring  additional  German  auxiliaries,  and 
tliat  he  would  prohibit  the  passage  ihruugli  any  part 
of  b  IS  d om i  n  I o n  h,  of  any  troops  which  our  court  should 
thenceforward  engage  in  Germany.  He  obtained 
alao  permiaiion  for  Uie  citisena  of  the  United  Sutee 
tn  rarry  on  a  direct  commerce  with  the  sulfjerts  of 
Prussia,  and  for  himself  to  purchase,  for  the  use  of 
BlOOSAPHV.— Vol..  II. 


leave  to  vindicate  huuself  with  these  in  congress, 
that  body  eKpresaMl  their  full  confidence  in  lti»  pa- 
triotism, aeecrthiig  that  they  had  no  aecuntiona  to 
make,  and  requested  hhn  to  eomdittnicate  hie  viewe 
and  information  ar()uired  during  his  rebidoncf  :J>r();id. 
In  1761  be  was  elected  to  the  as^^uibly  ut  Virginia, 
and  by  it  returned  to  congress,  where  he  continued 
to  represent  the  sUte  until  1785.  In  1784  hewaa 
sent  on  a  delegation  to  make  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians on  the  northern  frontier.  He  wan  next  called 
to  the  board  of  treasury,  with  Samuel  Osgood  and 
Walter  Livingston,  in  which  be  continued  from  1784 
to  17>LJ.  Within  that  period  he  also  served  in  a  le- 
gislative committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  treasury  board  he  onca 
more  eought  the  ahadea  of  retirement,  and  esu- 
hliehed  himadf  on  a  farm  on  the  Rappahannock, 
where  he  died  December  12,  17^2 

LliECHMAN,  WILLIAM,  a  Scutli«h  divine,  who 
was  born  in  Lanarkshire  in  I7<>C,  and  received  his 
education  at  the  university  of  £dinbui;gh.  He  waa 
Uceneed  as  a  preacher  in  1731,  and  waa  ordained 
minister  of  Beitb  in  1736.  In  1746  he  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  synod  of  Gla^ow,  which  be  openad 
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with  a  sermon  to  the  cicrffy  on  tlio  mpar,  ehtncler, 
and  duty,  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
In  1743  Mr.  Leeehann  published  •  dteeonne  <m 

the  nature,  reasonablen c«s,  and  advantage";  nf  pmyfr, 
with  an  attempt  to  answer  the  ohjectiona  againtit  it. 
This  aJtlcd  much  to  his  reputation,  and  has  been  fre- 
reprinted.   He  wu  shorUy  after  cketad  to 


oueotly 
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lie  professorship  of  iheoloffT  at  tne  univerrity  el 

Glasgow.  Soon  after  he  had  Dcen  established  in  the 
professorship,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  continued  in  tlie  theological  chair  seventeen  years, 
vindicaUiig  and  eatabliahiiw  the  grand  trutiu  of  natu. 
fal  and  revealed  religion  Tn  answer  to  fhe  principal 
objjeetions  made  to  them  hy  Mr  Hi::n  \  Lord  Boling- 
lNroke«  and  other  sceptical  writers.  He  had  in  his  lec- 
tntea  a  remarkable  talent  ef  eeleeting  what  was  most 
important  and  striking  on  every  vubject  that  he  treated 
on  :  hie  arguments  were  solid,  founded  on  indispu- 
tahle  facts;  and  they  were  iir^cd  with  a  decree  of 
warmth  which  carried  his  auditors  along  with  him; 
for  they  were  addressed  equally  to  the  judgment  and 
the  heart.  Dr.  Lecchinan's  fame  extended  far  and 
wide,  the  divinity-hall  at  Glasgow  was  crowded  in  his 
time  with  a  greater  number  of  scholars  than  any  other 
in  Scotland ;  and  hia  numeroue  acholare,  however  thejr 
might  differ  in  their  eentimente  on  epecidative  theo- 
logy and  church  government,  were  all  conliallyiinited 
in  their  atfection  and  veneration  for  their  master.  In 
1761  Dr.  Leecbman  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  vniversitv  of  Glasgow  by  a  presentation 
from  the  king.  He  nad  previously  to  this  been  in  a 
veij  bad  state  of  hen]  111,  and  tl;:s  i^U.ut^e  in  his  avo- 
cations ^vas  probably  the  means  of  prolonging  bis  life; 
yet,  though  released  from  the  mora  fatiguing  part  of 
his  duties,  he  gave  a  lecture  for  some  time,  once  a 
week,  to  the  students  in  dinnitv.  and  weekly  lectures 
to  the  whole  university.  Dr.  IxHchman's  faculties 
remained  in  fuU  vi(|our  amidst  the  iocreaaing  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age,  bntu  17B3  he  experienced  two  violent 

Earalyllc  strokes,  from  which  he  partially  recovered ; 
Ul  a  third  attack  carried  him  off" on  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber in  that  vpar,\vhenhe  was  almost  eighty  vearaof  age. 

LEFEAvrE,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  duke  of 
Dantrie. — ^lliia  heneh  nobleman  was  bom  at  Rufack, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  17-^5,  and 
he  entered  the  military  service  in  the  guards,  in 
vhieh,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
■meant.  Having  warmly  embraced  the  new  prin- 
dplea  and  distinguished  himself  hy  his  prudence  and 
ftrmneas,  his  promotion  was  rapid,  for  in  1794  he 
was  made  general  of  division,  an<l  in  the  succeeding 
campaigna  continued  to  render  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  courage  and  military  skill.  He  espoused  the 
cause  of  Bouaparle,  whose  desiigns  he  was  able  to 
fonvard.  H  is  semces  on  this  occasion  were  rewarded 
by  the  dignities  of  aenator,  marabal  of  the  empire, 
and  grand  eroaeofthe legion  of  hotumr.  Heborean 
important  part  in  the  victory  of  Jena,  distinguished 
himself  at  Eyluu,  and  received  the  chief  command  at 
the  siege  of  Dantzic,  at  which  he  gave  the  most  bril- 
liant proofs  of  genius  and  hiimaoity.  In  isns  he 
aerveo  in  Spun,  in  18O0  again  in  Germany,  and  in 
the  Russian  campaign  commandcil  the  imperial  puard. 
After  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  the  king  created 
him  a  peer,  and  during  the  hundred  days  Napoleon 
included  him  in  bit  Upper  chamber.  His  name  Tv-as 
consequently  eraied  alter  the  second  restoration,  but 
in  1819  he  waeagainaaannoaedtotakehuaeat  He 
died  ia  isao. 
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I  T.RFEVRE,  SHAW  CHARLES,  «-as  l>om  in 
Yurksliire  in  1759,  and  educated  at  Triiuty  college, 
Cambridge  1  n  1 7  8  <j  Mr.  Lefe vre  married  and  settfed 
at  Rcading,of  which  borough  he  subsequently  became 
member  of  parliament.  It  was  in  1802  that  his  po- 
litical conn-Lxirtn  ivilh  Reading  commenced.  At  thai 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Heading  conceiving  that  the 
old  interest  which  had  long  preponderated  there  might 
be  overturned,  looked  out  for  n  man  of  charnrtcT-an'i 
opulence  tliat  would  come  forward  as  their  champion 
and  assert  their  independence.  In  this  critical  con- 
iunetnre  all  ejea  were  turned  towaida  their  ncigh> 
boar  Mr.  Lrfevre  aa  the  fltteit  pereon  for  thie  par- 
pose.  A  few  friends  accordingly  waited  on  him  with 
a  tender  of  their  services,  and  he  answered  nobly  to 
their  call.  A  contest  ensued  of  the  moat  aevere  na- 
ture, but  under  such  a  IomIw,  and  so  supported,  the 
conflict  wsfl  not  long  donbtful.  and  it  ended  in  the 
return  of  Mr  Li'rc\  r(_  Ijy  ^  !:  i  i  !i:d  and  triumphant 
majority.  Once  seated  for  the  borotigh,  he  was  after- 
wards so  firmly  supported  hj  hie  niends  thi^  |» 
maintained  his  post  through  four  succcs.sive  elections, 
against  all  opposition.  Al  the  general  election  in 
1820,  in  conseipience  of  his  declining  health,  which 
had  obliged  him  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  he  widi 
great  rwielanee  withdrew  firom  paMie  life,  and  re- 
signed into  the  hands  of  his  nnNt  tTicnts  the  tru««t 
which  he  had  held  so  long,  so  honourably  to  himself, 
and  so  advantageously  to  the  borough  of  Reading. 
He  closed  a  long  and  useful  life  in  April  1823. 

LEFKVRE,  ROBERT,  a  F^ch  portrait  painter, 
who  produced  historical  pieces  of  great  merit,  which, 
with  those  of  David,  (iirodet,  Guerin,  and  Genrd, 
belong  to  the  best  of  the  modem  French  achool. 
Several  portraits  of  Napoleon  by  Lefitivin  un  '**'V**'g 
the  best.    He  died  in  1831. 

LEFORT.  FIUNCIS  JAMES  —This  cekhratcJ 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Great  was  born  at  Gene\-a  in 
1 656.  Hie  fiidier,  n  merchant  in  that  place,  aent  bin 
to  Hamburgh  to  become  acquainted  with  commerce; 
but  hanng  an  inclination  for  a  mdiury  life,  he  went 
secretlv  to  Marseilles  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  en- 
tered nrat  the  French  and  aflcrwarda  mt  Dutch  eer^ 
vice,  which  he  \vft  to  go  to  Moecow  by  the  way  of 
Archan?  1  in  |G75.  Here  he  became  8crrr  t.ir\  tn  the 
Danish  ambassador,  and  a  fortunate  accident  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  ^oung 
czar,  Peter  Alexiewitsch,  which  he  retained  tdl  his 
death.  In  both  was  the  germ  of  greatness,  which 
was  gradually  developed.  Peter  felt  that  he  needed 
an  instructor  and  assistant,  and  Lefort  j>osses*ed  ta- 
lents fitted  for  both  offieee.  The  first  great  service 
which  be  rendered  the  cr.ar  wr!«!  in  a  rebellion  of  the 
Strelitz.  Lefurt  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  saved 
the  prince  from  the  danger  which  threatened  his  life. 
Thie  eervice  guned  for  hun  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  etar,  who  wat  now  become  Ae  abaolale  nea- 
ter of  Russia  lycfort'^"  influence  increased  daily.  He 
established  the  military  system  of  Russia,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  her  navy,  which  Peter  afterwards 
carried  to  anch  a  degree  of  perfeetian.  When  Feter 
travelled  into  foreign  lande  In  1697  Lefort  waa  ibe 
principal  of  the  embassy,  in  the  train  of  which  the 
czar  remained  incognito.  In  the  mean  time  the  no- 
bles, jealous  of  the  favonr  ahewn  to  a  foreigner,  saw 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves  in 
the  long  absence  of  Lefort  and  the  czar.  'ITie  Strc- 
litz  rebelled  ;  hut  Peter  darted  on  them  wnth  the  ra- 
pidity of  an  eagle,  and  took  a  bloody  revenge.  The 
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n:\r,  Lrrort.and  M-nzir  off,  executed  the  guilty  with 
their  own  handt.  Lefort  died  in  16^.  He  had  a 
comimbMMife  and  collrrated  mind,  a  penetrating 
judgment,  much  presence  of  mind^  great  dexterity  in 
sounding  tboae  of  whom  he  wished  to  make  u«e,  and 
an  uncommon  kavwMg*  of  tlw  Mmnvcm  «f  tte  Rns- 
•imcmpira. 

LBGENDRE;  ADRIAN  MARIE,  a  celebrated 

French  profenor  of  maihematics,  whn«;c  scimtific 
attaiomenta  enUtle  him  to  be  placed  amongRt  the 
UfhMt  naatheroaticians  of  the  age.  Among  his  nu- 
nuviRM  idantifct  jroblicatiOM  ««  may  mention  his 
"Menioira  tv  to  "ftanaewidaiiliM  Elhptiques,"  and 
the  "Elemens  de  Gcoimnric,"  tha  last  of  wlncli  hajs 
passed  thro»t?h  nearly  twenty  ediiionis.  lu  addition  to 
the  works  aln  n  ly  mentioned,  M.  Legendre  published 
"NoQvelles  llieorie  daa  FluaUekik"  and  was  for 
several  years  a  contrilralor  to  Aa  Hemoira  of  the 
academy  of  fidenees.    M.  Legendre  died  in  1832. 

LEiBNil-Z,  GODFREY  WILLIAM  —  ITiis 
learned  mathematician  and  philosopher  was  born  at 
Leipsic  in  1646,  and  educated  at  the  university  in 
that  city,  lie  afterwards  went  to  Jena,  where  he 
heard  the  lectures  of  Professor  BohniuM  u)M)n  pohte 
iBavwng  and  hiBloty»and  those  of  Falcknerius  in  the 
hm.  Atlna  Tfltwn  to  Leipsic  in  1663  he  mdntain- 
ed.  tmricr  'i'hnm3*in=;.  a  thesi.=i  "  Dc  Principiis  Indi- 
viduationis."  in  1664  he  was  admitted  M.A.,  and 
observing  how  useful  philosophy  might  be  in  iUos- 
tntmg  ttM  hHr»heniaint»iiMMi  aavaial  phikMOtrfueal 
qnaaMOt  taken  OBt  of  die ''GorpoaJvni.'*  Atdia 
naM  time  hi-  applied  hirri'^clf  partinihrly  to  the  stu- 
dj  of  the  Qretk  philosophers,  and  engaged  in  the 
task  of  raconciling  Plato  Aristotle,  as  he  after, 
wards  attempted  a  likaweoiiriHatinii  betwaeo  Aris. 
totie  and  Des  Carte«.  He  waa  ao  intaot  on  these 
ctudies  that  h  c.  s pi  n t  wh i Ae  dafi  in  WTliillrtHIg  VpOB 
them  in  a  forest  near  leipsic. 

About  this  period  he  became  &C(|uamted  with  Ba- 
ron HnirrhiHir^j,  whcf  formed  KO  high  an  opinion  nf 
hia  learauig  ibal  be  advised  him  to  apply  himeelf  to 
law  and  history;  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the 
atrongsat  assuraacea  that  he  would  engage  the  elect- 
or, Philip  of  fichoaboni,  to  send  for  lum  tolua 
court.  LfihnitT'  riccrpte(}  the  kindncs",  ijrnmising 
to  do  his  utmoMt  to  render  hmiselt  worthy  ot  sucu  a 
patron.i^e ;  and,  to  be  more  within  reach  of  its  happy 
afiacts*  ba  rqi^rad  ao  FkanUioit  upon  tba  llaiiic,  in 
tfw  na^liboariiood  of  Monta.  In  1868  John  Oaat- 
ver,  king  of  Poland,  resigning  his  crown,  the  elector 
palatine,  among  otherR,  became  a  competitor  for  that 
dignitf  I  md,  while  Baron  Boinebouig  went  into  Po- 
land to  nMWga  tba  alector'a  interests.  Leibnits  wrote 
«  freattaa  to  snow  that  the  Poloonois  could  not  make 
choice  of  a  better  person  for  their  Iv in g.  With  this 
work  the  elector  palatine  was  extremely  pleased,  and 
invttod  ^  aadior  to  hia  eoart.  Bat  Baron  Boine. 
bourg  would  not  suffer  him  to  accept  this  last  offer 
from  the  palatine,  and  imaMdiately  obtained  for  bun 
the  post  of  counsellor  of  the  tliauibLr  of  review  to 
the  ekolor  of  Meotz.  Baron  Boinebonrg  had  a  uo- 
Btiaal  imreawon  with  tba  French  eoort.  of  wbidi 
Letbnitr,  undertook  the  chary:e  Leibnitz  immedi- 
ately set  out  for  Pans,  and  on  his  arrival  became 
•couainted  with  all  the  literati  in  that  metropolis. 

In  16/3  be  lost  his  patron,  M.  da  Boinabonrg; 
md.  Iieing  at  liberty  by  hta  death,  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  became  acquainted  with  Oldi  tdnirg, 
lha  Mcretar)',  and  John  CoUtiWi  ieUov  of  the  royal 
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society,  from  whom  he  received  some  hints  of  the 
invention  of  the  method  of  fltixions,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  1064  or  l66s»  by  Mr,  aftarwaida  Sk 
Isaac  Newton. 

While  he  was  in  England  he  received  an  account 
of  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Mcnlz,  by  wliich  he  lost 
hia  pension.  He  then  returned  to  France,  whence 
hevrote  to  the  duke  of  Bnmswick  Lonenbui^  to 
inform  him  of  his  circumstances.  Thnt  prince  sent 
him  a  very  gracious  answer,  assuring  him  ot  his  fa- 
vour, and,  for  Uie  present,  appointed  him  counsellor 
of  his  court,  with  a  aalaryt  out  gara  him  leave  to 
suy  at  Paris,  in  order  to  eompltto  lua  arithmetical 
machine,  which,  however,  was  not  completed  until 
after  his  death.  In  1674  he  came  again  to  England, 
whence  he  passed,  through  Holland,  to  Hanover* 
and  fnnn  hia  first  arrival  than  mada  it  bis  burinasa 
to  enrich  the  library  of  that  capital  with  the  best 
books  of  all  kinds.  The  elector  d^ng  in  1G79, 
bis  atwcessor.  Ernest  Augustiu,  then  bishop  of  Osna. 
hxugt  afberwards  George  I.,  extended  the  same  pa* 
tronagc  to  Leibnitz,  and  directed  him  to  write  the 
history  of  the  houM  of  Brunswick.  Leiljnitz  under- 
took  the  task  :  and,  travelling  through  Germany  and 
Italy  to  collect  materials,  returned  to  Hanover  in 
1690  with  an  ampla  atora. 

He  immediately  employed  himself  in  arranging 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected  for  his  histori- 
cal undertaking,  and  after  having  published  an  essay 
on  the  connexion  betwaan  tba  houses  of  Brunawifik 
and  Esie,  which  procured  him  the  appointmenta  of 
privy  counsellor  of  justice,  and  historiographer,  he 
gave  to  the  world  "  Scriptores  Rerum  Bruii&vtcen- 
sium;"  but  this  im{iortant  workwaaonlja  prenare- 
tory  step,  llie  histcny  itself  was  never  punlished  i 
the  outhne  only  was  found  among  his  papers  after 
bta  death,  and  publi-shed  in  the  "AcI  l  I\iri.  iii  jrum" 
for  1717.  According  to  this  plan,  we  should  bava 
had  a  general  account  of  the  primitive  conation, 
not  only  of  Germany,  but  of  the  whole  world,  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  given  by  Leibnitz  in  his  "  Pro. 
to^eea."  The  "Acccssionta  Historica?,"  and  the  "  Dis- 
auiaitio  da  Origina  Franconun,"  were  jpublisbed  at 
nanowar  fai  171 5.  As  Leibnits  ^apUyed  a  profoimd 
knowledge  of  history  in  the  above-mentioned  works, 
so  be  showed  a  no  less  iotimate  acquaintance  with 
theology  in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  plan  for  re* 
uniting  th«  pmlaatanla  and  catliolioi,  in  which  ho 
displayed  mnoi  fraidaaa  labour,  in  conjunction  with 
Molanus  and  Bossuet.  Among  his  plans  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  may  be  mentioned  his  exertions  to 
invent  a  univatial  character,  and  a  common  philoso-' 
phical  language.  His  laboun  in  another  scienti6c 
undertaking  were  better  rewarded.  The  elector  of 
Urandcnburg  (afterw  ards  Frederick  I.  king  of  Prus- 
sia) requested  his  advice  in  the  establishment  of  the 
rojtl  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  and,  when  tha 
inxtittition  was  completed  according  to  his  plan,  the 
elector  made  him  president  of  tlie  academy  in  1700. 

Leibnitz  furnished  a  great  j)nrt  of  the  papera  in 
the  "  MiscaUanaa  Berolioeosia,"  which  the  new  aca- 
demy pobliahed  in  1710.  On  llia  daatt  of  tha  king* 
three  years  after,  bis  successor  having  little  taste  for 
the  sciences,  Leibnitz  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  society, 
and  therefore  hastened  to  Vienna  to  obtain  for  it  tha 
protection  of  the  emperor  Charlea  VI.  Hia  efforta 
wera  nnanccesefu),  although  he  rcoeivad  a  most  flat, 
tcring  reception  from  the  emperor,  who  had  .drcaily 
conferreii  on  him  the  di^ltiea  of  boron  and  of  atUio 
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counsellor,  with  a  pension  of  2000  IIoHdm.  IIo  alto 
had  an  interview  wilii  the  czar  Peter  at  'lori^au, 
who,  iti  rt'tiirii  fi-r  Ins  advice  conconiiri^r  the  civiliza- 
tion of  his  vast  empire,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 

Eri^-y  counsellor,  with  a  pen<<ion  of  1000  rubles, 
.oaded  with  hnriDiir!!,  h^?  rnr.vru'tl  liis  literary  fame  by 
his  celeiirated  "  Essai  dr  I'ln  ociiti  e,"  in  wlucU  he 
maintained  the  doetrineR  of  |)rc  e>ta!):isht'(i  liarmony 
and  opUmt^in.  «nd  which  wm  followed  in  17 by 
hit  **  ssni  nur  VBntendenient  Humain/'  llie  life  of 
this  indivichiul,  so  highly  favoured  liy  fortune,  was 
not  entirely  free  from  calamity.  Hi*  unfortunate 
controversy  with  Newton,  concerninf^  the  discovery 
of  the  differential  cdcalus,  and  the  pains  of  the  gout, 
embitter«<I  the  close  of  his  active  life.  He  died  in 
his  scventi.  ih  year,  in  NuvcMiihi  r  ITlo.  His  moiui- 
roent,  constructed  in  llie  lonu  of  a  tiMnjile,  bear*  the 
nmplc  inscriptiun  Oxsa  Jjeibuilii. 

Leibnitz  was  of  the  middle  site,  thin,  but  of  Arm 
health,  with  an  habitual  stoop.  His  hair  wuh  black  in 
his  youth,  but  labour  early  rondori  ii  it  white  ;  and  his 
ayes,  which  were  short  sighted,  were  strong  even  in 
hn  old  age.  He  bad  a  plearing  countenanca,  a  wsmi 
temperament,  and  as  much  animation  in  his  delivery 
as  he  ha*l  in  his  labours.  He  studied  during  nearlv  the 
whole  night,  nod  often  took  his  sleep  in  his  chair, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Hanover.  Read- 
ing every  thing,  witliovtdittinction,he  contented  him. 
aelf  with  making  short  extracts  on  little  pieces  of  pa- 
per which  he  kept  in  diflerent  compartments,  though 
nis  memory  was  so  excellent  IhM  m  bad  little  need 
to  refer  to  them.  His  correspondence,  which  ex> 
tended  even  to  China,  together  ^nth  the  other  reln- 
tioHH  which  he  maintained  with  different  classes  of 
men,  took  up  a  great  part  of  his  time.  The  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  study  of  the  older  systems  of  pbiloso- 
j)hy,  nmony  which  the  Creciai  '"I'l  f  crtipied  mnch 
of  Ilia  attenlioti,  anil,  above  al*.  the  tnatheinatical 
turn  of  his  mimi,  combined  to  prixluce  his  peculiar 
flvfitem  of  philosophy.  He  expected  to  reform  pbiloso- 

{my  by  giving  it  tbn  direction,  and  he  hoped  to  eata- 
ilish  its  jirineijtles  in  such  n  manner  that  trie  strife  be- 
tween diHierent  partit'8  would  cease  of  ii*itlf.  On  lliiNiic- 
count  he  was  in  favour  of  rationalism  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  maintained  by  Plato*  and  the  ayatem  of 
demonstration,  which  prewntwl  him  from  entirely 
rejecting  the  scholastic  philosophy  There  arc  in 
philosophy,  as  in  mathematics,  necessary  truths 
which  cannot  he  learned  from  experienee,  but  must 
be  grounded  in  the  soul  itself,  as  they  rest  on  prin- 
ciples the  proof  of  which  is  independent  of  the  evi- 
deuce  of  the  hcn>ie.s.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Leibnitzian  rationalism,  the  principal  characteristics 
«S  which  are,  a  peculiar  theory  of  knowledge,  the 
f^ortrine  of  Monadology,  and  Inc  Theotiirri,  or  doc- 
trine of  optimism.  With  regard  to  knowledge  ac- 
cording to  this  system — 1.  The  necessary  truths  are 
innata  in  the  soul,  not,  indeed,  actually  formins  ob- 
iects  of  knowledge,  but  capable  of  bahif  caiDed  forth 
oy  circumstances.  Whatever  is  derived  from  lli  ' 
senses  is  confuted,  and  distinct  knowledge  is  pos- 
•essed  only  by  the  understanding,  llufle  views  are 
opposed  to  the  erapirichno  of  Locke.  In  order  to 
attain  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  rules  of  logic, 

as  mathematicians  also  use  them,  by  unfolding  ana- 
lytically the  simple  truths  contained  in  a  subject, 
until  the  fundamental  tmth  is  attained.  The  Car- 
tesian erittrion — clearness  and  distinetri'^s'--  -is  n  ir 
sufficient.   "  Our  conclusions,"  says  Lsibniiz,  "rcsi ; 
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on  two  great  principles — the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion (according  to  tvhich  we  deem  that  false  which 
involves  a  comraiiiclion,  and  tliat  true  wliich  is  op- 
posed to  falsehood),  and  the  principle  of  the  sul^ 
dent  reason  (whidi  taacbea  no  assertion  is  true  if  no 
sufticient  reason  can  be  given  wtiy  it  is  true  rather 
than  false),  which  leads  to  an  absolute  tiual  reason,  in- 
dependent of  accidental  circumstances.  But  the  final 
reason  of  the  certainty  of  innate  necessary  truths  ia  in 
God,  as  the  source  of  all  necessary  and  eternal  truth. 
2.  .Monadoln^'v  form-*  the  central  point  of  the  s)  .'^- 
tem,  and  Leibnits  l>elieved  that  la  this  he  had  dis- 
covered the  fnndamcnul  basis  of  actual  knowledge. 
Ail  experience  teaches  us  that  there  are  comp<Hind 
substances ;  consequently  there  must  be  simple  ones. 
The  senses  give  us  only  confused,  tiie  uoacrstand- 
ing  distinct,  ivnowlc-dge  ;  and  the  Nmiple,  which  CSAU 
not  be  vaeogni.sed  liy  tlie  senseH,  is  the  ground  of 
the  compound.  These  (•imi)lc  Hubstances,  from 
which  the  compound  are  formed,  and  caeh  of  which 
diiFers  iii  its  qualities  from  all  olher«,  since  tliere  are 
no  two  things  exactly  alike,  Leibnits  calls  monads,  of 
which  heassumea  fottriotts--pare  monads  (or living 
beings),  the  souls  of  beasts,  the  souls  of  men,  and 
Cod,  who,  as  the  origin  of  all  knowledge,  of  reality, 
and  of  the  existence  of  things,  the  etenial.  original 
Monad,  b«  eaUs  the  Jfon«f  monadHm.  All  oreaied 
monads  are  united  with  bodies,  or,  rather,  all  finite 
beings  arc  ajjgrcfiaies  of  monads,  ^ome  haMug  a  cen- 
tral and  governuig  monad.  The  different  classes  of 
monads  conceive  of  the  universe  with  different  da* 
grees  of  distinctness;  Cod  alone  conceives  it  per- 
rectlv.  There  is  no  actual  influence  of  one  thing  on 
another,  but  only  an  ideal  connexion; — i.  e.  the  in- 
ternal changes  of  each  monad  are  so  arranged  as  to 
sgreo  with  the  changes  in  the  mooada  immediately 
connected  with  it  'I'hecanseofthisafjrcementisthe  in- 
finite wisdom  tiiid  ^Imighiy  power  of  the  Deity.  The 
divine  understanding  is  the  prototype  of  all  truth, 
beauty,  and  absolute  good,  and  by  it  ail  the  interior 
changoa  in  the  monaoi  were  eo  predetermined  that 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  in  tlu  ir  suece.ssion.  This 
predetermination  or  est^bh»)icd  harmony  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Codliead  when  the  plan  of  the  world 
was  formed.  3.  The  'fhoodicea  is  the  defence  of  th« 
supreme  wisdom  of  the  Creator  of  die  world,  which 
had  been  iiii)iiik:iieil  onaecouut  of  theexiblenceof  evil. 
Such  a  I  heodiCi^a  L«:ibmt2  attempted,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  contrary  views  brought  forward  hj 
Bayle.  According  to  the  Leibnitzian  system,  an  in- 
finite number  of  worlds  are  possible  in  the  divine  un- 
der.standinif ;  but,  of  all  pussible  onts,  (jud  has 
chosen  and  formed  the  best.  Every  thing  which 
really  is,  is  best  in  oonnenon.  even  if  bv  it^  it  is 
imperfect.  This  system  is  therefore  uennr:'nated 
optimism.  Each  being  is  intended  to  attain  tlic 
highest  dcigrce  of  happiness  of  which  it  is  capable, 
aiM  ia  to  ooiithbate,aa  a  part,  to  the  perfection  of  the 
whole.  The  existenca  of  is  no  argument  agunst 
I  tins  gystem,  because  metaphyseal  evil  is  merely  a 
necessary  imperfection  in  the  nature  of  finite  things, 
from  wludi  impofeetiion,  physical  evil,  and  monl 
evil  (sin),  necestarihr  proceed.  Moral  evil  is  founded 
in  the  freedom  of  finite  spirits,  which  eonaists  in 
choosing,  according  to  grounds  of  preference,  one 
among  many  physically  possible  actions;  for,  al* 
though  every  thing  in  the  world  is  necessaiilj  dttap- 
'~:;:n V?  siili  man,  bein«  ignorant  of  the  futnra,muat 
I  act  irum  the  convictions  of  his  reason. 
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Ldboits  nowhere  makes  a  complete  connected  ex- 
potitioBof  this  philoaophical  system,  but  has  only  pro- 

jK>sed  it  in  hi^i  writinj^s  by  piecemeal,  and  it  is  there- 
fore dirticiiU  to  follow  his  course  of  thought.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  more  critical  examination 
of  the  value  of  theae  hTpotheaes ;  it  is  suffidrnt  to  <^ 
Mm,  tlutt  thef  have  Veen  of  the  gnntegt  Mnriee  in 
promoting  the  progress  of  reason,  as  they  have  given 
dutft  impulse  to  the  philosophical  world  which  his  tna- 
tlwautieal  dieeoveries,  to  an  account  of  which  we 
now  proceed,  gave  to  the  mathematicians  of  his  time. 
His  attention  was  early  directed  to  mathematical  re- 
searches, aiifl  in  a  letter  to  tbc  countess  of  Kiel- 
maaoaegge  he  relates,  that  even  in  his  sixteenth  year 
Imwu  occupied  in  eomiderinff  the  (fiflbraneee  of 
those  numbers  whose  succession  forms  a  regular  se- 
riea.  He  tbus  arrived  at  the  law  of  constant  mag- 
nitudes, which  is  always  found  exactly,  or  l>y  ap- 
prazimation,  if  the  memljers  of  the  series,  and  then 
their  ffrrt,  eeeond,  ftc>,  litflfereocee  are  aubtfaetod 
from  each  other;  but  when  he  was  in  England,  wish- 
ing to  publish  bis  supposed  discovery,  he  found  hun- 
aelf  anticipated  by  a  French  mathematician,  Rrv- 
nault.  A  aeeond  similar  affiur  induced  him  to  etudy 
Mercator'i  **  LogarithnMrteehttica,**  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  France,  where  he  surpriscil  IluyKcns  by 
cotnrnunicatiog  to  him  bi^  discovery  of  an  infinite 
series  for  the  surface  of  the  circle,  similar  to  that  of 
Mercator  for  the  hyperbola.  This  was  made  known 
hj  Uldenburg  to  Newton,  who  coneratulated  Leib- 
nitz on  his  discovery.  Animated  liy  this  nsnlt, 
Leibnits  reeumed  his  researches  into  the  ditference 
of  nnmbaifl,  and  in  this  way  he  was  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  fha  differential  calculus.  In  a  letter  he 
communicated  this  discovery  to  Oldenburg,  for  New- 
ton's examination.  In  eomparing  the  whole  course 
of  reaaoniog  which  he  pinauea  in  hia  calcttlaliooa 
iridi  lihe  vieara  whieh  Ke  at  the  fSrandation  of  New. 
ton'f  method  of  fluxions,  not  the  least  similarity  can 
be  discorered  between  the  two  methods ;  which  is 
the  best  proof  tbataaeh  of  these  great  men,  in  reality, 
attained  the  etna  result  for  hiouelf,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other.  Leibnitz,  however,  received 
no  answer  from  Newton  to  this  remarkable  letter, 
and  things  remained  in  this  state  till  1682,  when  the 
*■  Acta  Eruditorum  "  was  commenced. 

Leibnitz  was  from  the  beginning  one  of  its  most 
active  contributors,  and  in  the  October  number  of 
1684  he  published  a  complete  account  of  his  differ- 
ential calculus,  exactly  as  he  bad  communicated  it 
to  Nflwlon.  It  is  worthy  of  remaric  A«t  at  thia  thne 
no  one  questioned  the  claims  of  I^eibnitz  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  new  mode  of  calculation.  On  the  con- 
trary, Newton  publicly  acknowledtred  the  merit  of 
the  German,  and  maae  the  nuwt  Mnowable  nie»- 
tion  of  him  in  hia  **  Principia."  Leihnits  continned 
with  untiring  activity  to  make  improvements  in  his 
method.  The  differential  calculus,  together  with  its 
converse,  which  Leibnitz  called  suminatory,  but  to 
trinch  John  Bernoulli  gave  the  name  of  integral  cal- 
eoihia,  waa  in  high  eateera  on  the  continent,  and  had 
been  mtiehuaed  and  extended  buih  liy  Bernoulli  and 
the  Marquis  de  I'Hospital,  when  la  1699,  twenty-two 
years  after  the  letter  of  Leibnitz  to  Newton,  which 
was  dated  June  21,  1677,  and  fifteen  years  after  the 
pablication  of  the  theory  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  in  the  October  of  1684  number  of  the 
"  Acta  Eruditomm,"  it  was  contended  Car  the  firat 
time,  by  Patio  de  Ouillier,  diat  Nearton  vas  dhe  di»- 
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coverer  ai  thia  mode  of  reckoning.  Thiaarticle  waa 
written  in  an  oSenaive  tone,  and  Leibnits  anawerad 

it  in  the  "Act.i  Kruditorum."  His  reply  for  a  time  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute;  but  tive  years  afterwards.  New. 
ton  having  published  hie  "Optics,"  at  the  close  of 
which  be  appended  an  enoaition  of  hia  method  of 
(hinona,  which  he  elaimeo  to  have  invented  as  early 
as  I0()().  the  "  .Vcta  F.riiililonun  "  gave  an  extract 
from  this  work  in  the  next  year,  and  by  makmg  a 
comparison  l>ctwccn  the  method  of  fluxions  and  toe 
system  of  differential  calculus,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former,  awakened  anew  the  dis]iute  Ijetweea 
the  parties.  Keill,  professor  of  a-itroiiomy  at  Ox- 
ford, declared  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  " 
for  1708,  not  only  that  Newton  was  the  original  in- 
ventor of  the  new  system,  but  ihut  1,  i!)nitz  bad 
formed  his  upon  Ncwtua's  menly  by  ciianging  the 
expre.ssions  and  the  signs.  Leibnitz,  therefore,  wrote 
to  Uan«  Sloane,  aecretary  to  the  royal  society,  to  re- 
qneat  the  aodety  to  decide  between  him  and  Krill. 
ilic  society  immodiaicly  named  a  committee,  who 
came  to  llie  following  conclusion  tiiat,  in  reality, 
there  was  no  diffisrence  l)etwecn  the  differential  cal- 
cnlua  and  iInxiooa,and  that  theqoeation  did  not  turn 
on  the  invention  of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  on  pri- 
ority, with  respect  to  which  there  was  Ktroni,'  proof 
that  Newton  had  possessed  the  syntem  tiftcen  years 
before  the  publication  uf  Leibnitz's  article  in  the 
"  Acta  Eruditorum,"  and  that  therefore  Kcill's  as-cr- 
tion  concerning  Leibnitz  could  not  be  con>uiorcd  as 
a  ciilumny.  This  decision  of  the  society  only  ren- 
dered the  schism  between  the  parties  wider,  and 
Leibnita  rendered  the  qnarrel  irreeondtable  by  send- 
ing  n  Ictt-T  ti)  tlie  abl>e  Conti,  who  was  then  in  Kng- 
land.  and  arU-d  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  the 
parties.  In  this  letter,  which  was  intended  to  bo 
shown  to  Newton,  amoiig  other  offeneive  expraa- 
aiona,  he  gave  him  to  nndentand  that  it  waa  impoa- 
sihle  that  he  should  have  invented  the  algorithm  of 
infinitely  small  magnitudes  before  himself.  Newton 
replied  through  Conti,  and  diediapiite  continued  till 
the  death  of  Leibnita.   

LEICESTER,  SIR  PETER,  a  learned  antiquary, 
who  was  l)orn  at  'ra!)li  y  in  Cheshire  in  I<il3,  and 
was  educated  at  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford.  Hia 
principal  publication,  entitled  "  Historical  Antiqui- 
ties," is  a  work  of  great  labour  and  naeareh.  Sir 
Peter  Leicester  <lied  in  1673. 

LEIGH,  ('II.VRLK.S,  a  naturalist  and  antiquary, 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  centory. 
He  ia  beat  known  for  hia  **  Natural  History  of  Lan- 
cashire."   He  appears  to  bnvc  died  about  1720. 

LEIGH,  EDWA UU,  au  eminent  biblical  critic, 
who  was  born  in  1602.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwarda  atudied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple. 
Dnring  the  violence  of  the  plague  in  1625  he  toolc 
that  oimortunity  to  visit  France ;  and,  on  his  rettim 
to  the  Temple,  added  to  his  law  studies  those  of  di- 
vinity and  historv,  in  both  which  he  attained  a  great 
stock  of  knowledge.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  lay 
divine,  and  superior  to  many  of  the  profession. 
.Vbont  1636  we  find  him  representing  t!ic  borough  of 
Statl'ord  in  jparliament,  when  some  of  the  membera 
of  that  which  \vas  called  the  long  parliament  had 
withdrawn  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  .NIr  !>cigh'8  scn- 
timent.s  inclming  him  to  riiiKiin  and  to  support  the 
nuasuTLS  ot  ilie  party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  asseinl>ly  of 
dinaei^  and  cerbunly  aat  with  no  fittlc  propriety  in 
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ooe  respect,  being  aa  ably  akiUed  in  mattera  of  divi> 
nicy  and  ecde«aatied  tatMej  aa  moat  of  (faam.  He 

was  also  a  colonel  of  a  repracnt  in  the  pirlinrn»ntary 
service,  and  custos  rotulorum  fur  the  couaty  of  tSiaJ- 
ford.  He  was  not,  however,  prepared  to  apprOTC  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  and  arm^;  and 
liaviiiff,  in  December  1648,  voted  that  his  majesty's 
concessions  were  satisfactorv,  he  am!  sumij  olIilth, 
who  held  the  same  opinion,  were  expelled  from  par- 
liament. He  died  in  1671.  Hit  idofll  important 
work  i-^  entitled  "  Critica  Sacra." 

LElGHiON,  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  urelate, 
who  was  born  in  London  in  1613,  and  educated  at  the 
univnaity  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
to  Franee,  and  on  bis  return  obtained  preabyterian 
ordination,  and  ^vas  settled  at  Ne'.vbottle,  near  Edin- 
burgh.  Disapproved  of  by  his  preabyterian  bre- 
thren as  not  sufficiently  polauiial  u  hb  discourses, 
be  resigned  his  living,  and  waa  MWB  after  chosen 
principal  of  the  university  of  E^bnr^h.  When 
Charles  H.  resolved  to  n-establish  episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  i«ighton  was  indaced  to  accept  a  bi- 
shopric, but  ehose  the  humblest  of  the  whole,  Dum- 
blain,  and  would  not  join  in  the  jKnnjicms  entry  of 
his  brethren  into  Edinburgh.  He  nevertheless  be- 
came archbishop  of  Glasgow,  chiefly  impelled,  it  is 
believed,  by  a  hope  of  furthering  a  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation between  the  presbyterians  and  episcopalians. 
Disappointed  in  this  hope,  as  also  in  his  wishes  to 
modcrato  the  aerimonious  feelings  of  both  parties, 
lie  went  to  London,  and  requested  leave  to  resign  his 

e  ,  hut  hi-i  : :  'irnation  was  not  accepted.  He  never, 
however,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  in  London 
on  the  Mh  of  February,  1684.  Anshbidiop  Lrilgliton 
was  celebrated  for  his  gentleness,  moderation,  and 
diunterestedne»8  i  for  uthough  his  bishopric  pro. 
duced  only  2001.  and  his  archbishopric  bai%lv  400/. 
per  annaiDf  he  founded  exhibitiona  both  ia  tne  coU 
leges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

LEIGHTON,  SIR  Ii.\LDWIN',  a  distinguished 
miUtary  officer,  who  was  born  at  WaUeaborough  in 
Shropshire.  After  completing  his  education  he  en- 
tered  llie  army,  and  in  March  1761  snilrd  for  the 
Ea9t  Indies,  where  after  doing  garrison  duty  for  some 
time  in  Fort  St.  George,  he  took  the  field,  and  was 
at  the  siege  of  Madura  and  two  small  forts.  After 
an  active  campaign  his  majesty's  troops  were  order«d 
home  in  conae(iuence  of  the  peace  in  the  year  1763, 
and  in  1/65  this  officer  arrived  in  England  and  was 
placed  on  half-pay. 

In  ir'j'i'  lie  purchased  a  commission  in  the  46th 
regiment,  ni  1770a  captain-lieutenancy,  and  in  1772 
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1794  he  sailed  in  command  of  the  regiment  to  the 
West  Indies;  in  March  following  succeeded  to  tho 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  46tb ;  and  in  ihr  hfj^n~ 
ning  of  the  year  1795  he  was  ordered  in  command  of 
that  regiment  fnm  Ibrtinico  to  St.  Vincent's,  in 
which  island  he  waa  senior  officer.  He  was  there 
actively  employed  against  the  Fhmch  and  Carihs, 


who  carriL-', 


1  and  sitva^L'  war  ;  the  4f)Ch 
regiment  waa  engaged  wtth  them  together  and  in 
detachments  thirteen  times,  and  in  the  ehort  period 
of  eight  months  suffered  n  loss  of  400  men  out  of 
520.  In  1716  the  few  remaining  men  of  the  r^gi* 
ment  were  drafted,  ud  the  officers  and  non-eooft* 
missioned  offiosrs  csae  (o  Si^glaiid  in  October. 

In  1S09  be  attainsdtherankof  lisolsnant-general, 
and  waa  placed  in  command  of  Jersey  ('urines  the 
absence  of  General  Don,  who  waa  ordered  to  Wal- 
dMNii.  He  was  relieved  by  General  Don  in  May 
!8!0,  and  on  quitting  the  island  recrived  a  very 
handsome  letter  nrom  tne  adjutant*generai,  notifying 
the  commander4n-chier8  approbation  of  his  conduct 
during  his  command.  After  the  tast-asmed  period 
this  officer  was  not  employed.  He  rsenved  the 
brevet  of  general  in  August  16  lo,  having  succeedcj 
to  the  family  baronetcv  on  the  death  of  his  first 
cousin.  Sir  Robert  Leighton,  the  fifth  baronet.  Sir 
Baldwin  died,  sfter  a  dlOtt  iUlMSai  OA  the  13th 
November,  lfc»28. 

LEISEWrrZ,  JOHN  ANTHONY,  a  German 
writer,  wboes  trsinNljbentitled  "  Julins  of  Iteentmn," 
is  esteemed  hjjr  tte  Oermsss  one  of  tiuir  best  proi. 
ductions,  and  is  still  performed.  Leisewitz  was  bom 
in  1752  at  Hanover,  and,  at  the  univerai^,  was  a 
friend  of  Vosa,  HSIty,  and  B&ger.  He  fied  hi  1806 
at  Brunswick. 

LEKAIN,  HENRY  LOUIS,  a  tragic  actor,  who 
was  bom  at  JE^aria  in  1728.  It  waa  the  intention  of 
hiaftther,agoldBaiith,tobiringhim  up  in  the  mnm 
avoeattoB,  m  which  the  hoy  made  such  progress  4nl 
h's  wuvk  was  in  request  even  in  his  ■^Ixttcnth  year. 
He  enjoyed,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefit  of  iustmo* 
tion  in  the  eolUge  de  Mazarm,  where  the  achoim 
performed  a  dramatic  pj(  re  at  the  dose  of  the  ara- 
demic  year.  The  means  of  Lekain  were  inadequate 
to  the  expense  required  of  the  performers,  and  he 
therefore  undertook  the  office  of  nrampter.  He 
rmir  had  oceasion  to  make  use  of  ^e  book,  eo 
deeply  were  the  plays  iini'T("ised  on  hi'^  mfmory  aa 
soon  as  he  had  heard  them  a  few  times.  His  great' 
est  recreation  oomisted  in  altan^ng  the  French  thea- 
tre on  Sundays.  Social  amn«ement  having  acqiiir^d 
new  life  in  Paris  after  the  peace  of  1748,  several  pri- 
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ny.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  captain  of  i  vate  theatres  were  formed,  and  Lekain  joined  with  a 
iiers,  and  in  October  sailed  with  the  r^pment  1  nunUMr  of  young  persons  in  establishing  ons!,  iriucii 

\~]  soon  snrpsssed  siD  tiie  oAen.   Leksin  ^ 


Nordi  America,  and  was  in  ^e  action  of  Brook- 1  soon  snrpsssed  sH  tiie  oAen.   Leksin  was  (BatiB* 

lyn  on  Long  Island,  the  taking  of  Nnv  York,  theac-  guished  for  his  acting,  and  Arnaud  Baculard's  comedy 


tion  on  York  Island  and  the  White  Plains,  the 
storming  of  Fort  Washington,  the  taking  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  action  of  Brandywine,  and  the  action  near 
Monmouth  Court  House,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  November  1778  his  health  waa  roucn 
impaired  from  the  fatigue  and  harririiiiie  inddsnt  to 


Le  Mauvats  Kiche"  was  first  performed  by  thia 
company. 

Voltaiff ,  Amaud's  patron,  was  present  at  the  rtv 
presentation,  and  invited  Lekain,  who  played  ihc  part 
of  the  lover,  to  his  hotise.  The  young  actor  ^-as  em- 

^  barraased  bsfore  this  oslsbrated  man*  who  eoooo* 

active  aerviee,  and  he  was  Aerefore  oroerad  to  &ag- 1  raged  him  witii  dw  words,  **  Heaven  be  thankod,  I 
land  to  the  command  of  a  rin  rnitinx  company.  In  have  !it  last  found  a  pcrsoti  who  has  moved  and 
1782  he  obtained  the  rank  of  major  m  tho  army,  and  touched  me,  even  when  reciting  bad  verses."  Vol- 
in  1787  he  purchased  the  majority  of  the  regiment,  |  taire  advised  him,  however,  not  to  become  an  actor  i 
in  the  command  of  which  he  went  in  1792  to  Gibral-  '  and,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to  abandon  the  trade 
tar ;  and  in  the  followmg  year  he  obtained  the  rank  I  of  his  father,  offered  to  advance  inm  10,000  frana,  in 

«f  lUntaiiiiit«(danel  in  Im  wmf.  is  NorcnibailoffdarloiiliMhiin  im  ft  non  connniiBt'' 
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Lekain  hesitated,  but  bis  propensity  for  tbe  stage 
pretloininatcd.  Wben  Voltaire  pareived  that  the 
resolution  of  the  young  man  was  invincible  heofffred 
to  spare  him,  a\  least,  the  c\]ii'Ti>f  of  ri|i]irr:nli["i'sViiii, 
and  to  build  him  a  theatre  in  bis  owo  house,  where 
Ldciin  could  play  mthhiaymmg  friends.  Lekain  now 
liv(^d  with  Voltaire,  whose  two  nieces  j)layed  with 
him,  and  the  poet  himself  aonietimea  umlertook  a 
part.  I'be  most  distinguished  men  aspired  to  the 
aononr  of  attcDdinff  thMe  periimnancea.  Tbe  part 
of  Cieero  in  tha  *'  nociia  Pfeaanvd"  waa  bare  aaen 
represented  by  Voltaire  with  an  energy  and  truth  of 
which  tradition  still  preserves  tbe  memory ;  aad,  in- 
spired by  such  a  model,  Lekain  shone  in  the  charac- 
lar  of  Titus.  DiiriqglliaiixaKiiitfia  which  ha  apant 
in  tha  society  of  Volwra  bit  druDatie  difll  waa  Tiiatlv 
inproved  ;  and  in  hia  "Mi'moircg  da  H.  Lekain,' 
puoUshed  by  bis  son,  he  says,  that  at  that  tiaic  he 
Ktudied  most  profoundly  the  principles  of  his  art 
Before  departin;^  for  Berlin  in  1750  Voltaire  obtained 
for  his  protege  permission  to  appear  on  the  fhkitre 
FVaneaise.  One  of  his  most  s[i!i  ndi(l  partw  wna  Ma- 
homet in  Voltaire's  play  of  the  same  naine.  Hia 
but  perfomiance,  in  the  character  of  Vendome  in 
Vo1tnirr*>5  *' Ad^wde,"  waa  admired  above  all;  and 
the  exertions  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  were 
(he  cause  of  his  speedy  death  in  1778. 

LELAND,  JOHN,  an  Engliih  antimianr.  bom  in 
London  abont  dia  and  of  tha  laigB  oi  Hamr 
He  M  l-;  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school  and  CJhrigt's 
college,  Cambridge;  whence  be  removed  to  Oxford, 
and  then  to  Paris,  for  further  improvement.  Re- 
turning home,  be  toolt  holy  ovdaia.  Hanry  VllL 
made  him  his  chaplain  and  fibrarian,  and  gave  hmi 
the  Utle  of  royal  antiquary  Tn  1 523  he  waa  empow- 
ered, by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal,  to  search 
for  objects  of  antiqtuty  hi  Aa  archives  and  hbraries 
of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  priories,  &c. ;  in  conae- 
rinence  of  which  he  spent  six  years  in  travelling  over 
tlu'  kmL'  loin,  visiting  the  remains  of  anctunt  build- 
ingii  and  monuments,  and  collecting 'materials  for  the 
illustration  of  the  history  and  arcba*ol(^  of  England 
and  Wales.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  London,  to 
arrange  and  methodize  the  stores  of  intelligence 
which  he  had  collected,  but  after  two  years  died  insane 
in  16S2,  withoot  havinc  completed  his  undertaking. 
Tha  greatbulk  vihoM  couaetiona,  after  passing  througn 
various  bands,  was  placed  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
in  an  undigested  state.  Hearne  printed  a  consider- 
able part,  forming  tha  **  Itinerary  of  John  leland," 
and  "  Lalandi  Antu|iiirit  da  Babaa  Britanmcit  Con- 
raentaria.** 

LKT  AND,  THOMAS,  a  learned  divine,  who  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  JDublin  in  1723,  and  educated  in 
the  university  of  that  dttf.  In  1748  he  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  was  soon  after,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Stokes,  induced  to  undertake  an  edition  of  the 
*'OratiiJiis  of  Demosthenes,"  .ind  shortly  after  an 
Kt^ift^  translation  of  Oemoetbenes.  'i1ie»e  were 
IbUewad  by  aome  daaaieal  works  of  minor  import- 
ance; f'Ut  in  1773  be  pTihli<ihrd  hi«;  "  His'tory  of 
Ireland  fi  c  m  the  Invasion  ot  Henry  the  il.'  He  died 
in  178  r. 

LELY.  SIK  PET£R,  a  cdcbrated  portrait  painter, 
bo  was  bom  at  Socat,  in  Wastpbalia,  in  I6l7.  He 

received  the  rudiments  of  hi-^  f  rnfcssional  education 
from  Peter  Grebber,  at  Haerlem ;  and  having  ac- 
quired a  very  consideraiile  degree  of  skill  in  axeen- 
tion»  ha  cama  to  Koglaod  in        and  romnwiicadi 


pic 
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portrait  paintar.  A^r  the  restoration  be  was  ap> 
pointed  statepainter  to  Charles  IL,  and  continued  to 
nold  that  office  Mrith  great  reputation  till  hia  death, 
^vll'u  h  hapjicncd  in  1680.  He  was  seir.cd  by  an  iijiu- 
kxy  while  paintiM  a  portrait  of  the  ducboM  of 
meraat,  and  diaa  inatantly,  at  tha  afa  of  aixty- 
threc. 

'lliough  Lely'ij  ukiUii  «tn  artist  do  not  entitlo 
him  to  hold  a  rank  equal  to  that  llilcd  by  bis  great 
predecessor  Vandyke,  yet  ther  justly  claim  both  re- 
spect and  admiiallon.  Ha  fell  abort  of  Vandyke  in 
two  very  essential  parts  of  portraiture,  n  i  rn  ' , ,  taste 
and  expression.  It  is  in  parts  only  that  he  wrought 
with  taste,— in  the  ringlets  of  tha  hiair,  for  iostonca 
aaldomin  tha  aetiaiia  of  hia  BtlOn^  scarcely  ever 
in  the  toat-aniemble  of  bia  picttvea.  Lei  y  possessed 
tbe  art  of  flattery  more  than  most  artists  ;  ami  no 
doubt  by  that  secured  the  approbation  of  his  contem- 
{xtraries,  and  eonseqttantly  great  practice.  He  ac- 
quired a  very  considerable  fortune,  of  which  he  em- 
ployed a  large  portion  to  furnish  himself  with  a  col- 
lection <sf  ])icturcs  and  drawinss  'i'hese,  at  his 
death,  were  sold  by  auction,  and  were  ao  numeroua 
that  forty  days  were  consumed  in  tbe  sale ;  and  tho 
product  amonntcf!  tn  •^6,o{)0l. ;  besides  which  he  left 
an  esUkit:  he  hail  ^juri.tiased  of  900/.  per  annum. 
Among  his  more  celebrated  pictures  in  this  country 
are  the  aehei  of  beauties  at  Wiodaor*  a  lamaxhahln 
pieinn  of  Chailaa  I.,  and  haada  of  dM  didn  of  Yoilc 
and  Lady  Elizabeth. 

LEMP:KV,  NICHOLAS,  a  celebrated  diemist, 
bom  at  Rouen,  inNmtaandv,  in  1645.  Afterbaving 
made  the  tour  of  France,  ne  in  1762  became  ac 
oniintad  tridi  M.  Martin,  apothecary  to  Monsieur 
tne  prince,  and  went  through  several  courses  of  che- 
mistry in  the  laboratory  of  this  chemist  at  the  Hotel 
de  Conde.  The  true  principles  of  chemistry  at  that 
period  were  but  ill  understood,  and  this  j  ractical 
chemist  was  the  first  who  abolished  tiic  jM^on  of 
barharous  terms,  and  rcdiu  f  1  the  science  to  clear  and 
simple  ideas.  In  16S1  he  waa  distorbad  on  account 
of  me  religion,  and  came  to  England,  «b««  be  wai 
well  recfivcc!  hy  Charlc;  II.  ;  but  he  shortly  nftcr 
returned  to  France,  and  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantx  be  became  a  convert  to  the  catholic 
fiuth  to  avoid  paraeention.  He  ma  tiian  appointed 
aaaoeiate  diannatand  panalonaryin  tbe  royal  academy 

sciences,  and  died  in  1715.  He  wrote  "  .\  f  k>ur80 
of  Ciiemistry;"  "An  Universal  Fharmacopceia ;** 
"  An  Universal  Tiaatiaanf  Droga and  **  ATMaa 
on  Antimony." 

LEMPRI£R£,  JOHN.  D.D.,  this  learned  divine 
was  graduated  atO\fi  i  l  as  A.M.  in  1792.  In  the 
same  year  he  Itecame  hcad-tuaster  of  Abingdon  gram* 
mar-school,  and  afterwards  roaster  of  the  fraa  giani« 
mnr  school  at  Exeter.  In  1811  he  wa*  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Meeth,  in  Devonshire,  which  living, 
together  with  that  of  Newton  I'ctrock,  in  the  same 
county,  he  held  until  his  death.  Dr.  Lempfiero 
was  an  excellent  classical  eebolar,  and  poblcuied  n 

"  Bihliothera  Clnscirn"  ns  nn  r\«*;istant  in  the  study  of 
antitjuiUes  and  mythology.  H is  other  writings  are, 
the  nrst  volume  of  a  translaUon  of  Herodotus,  wiUi 
notee.  wliich  appaarad  in  I79S :  an  entire  and  ala- 
gent  trandation  of  that  luatmiatt  being  given  tn  iht 
world  by  Mr.  Beloe,  Dr.  Leropriere  desisted  from 
prosecuting  his  design.  A  compilation  of  "  Univer* 
sal  Biography,"  fint  pirintad  m  quarto,  with  an 
idni^gaaant  of  tha  aame  in  octavo^  both  in  law  waa 
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hk  lait  voric    H«  didl  of  tpopleiy  in  Felnniwy 

1824. 

LKNCLOS,  ANNE,  called  Ninon  de,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  16 IG,  of  noble  parents.  The  early  death 
of  her  parents  having  left  her  to  follow  her  in- 
clinattOM,  her  duncter  was  formed  by  the  bent  of 
her  own  feeltuffs,  and  hx  t'.'^  study  of  the  works  of 
Montaigne  ana  Charron.  Even  at  an  early  ago  she 
was  diMtinguished  fur  her  wit  and  acatencns.  She 
jilaywl  the  harpsichord  and  aeveral  other  iaatruinents 
m  m  BMUterly  style,  sang  widi  taate,  and  danced  with 
grace.  With  such  attractions,  she  had  no  want  of 
cuitors;  but  her  lore  of  indepcadtQce  prevented  her 
from  fanning  a  serioua  connexion.  To  render  her- 
self entively  uee,  abe  invested  her  property  in  an  an- 
Trntf,  on  wlueh  ehe  fired  frugally,  but  in  goo<l  style. 
Her  income  amounted  to  S.oon  or  lo.ouo  livroij. 
Notwithstanding  her  reputation  for  gallantr}',  the 
awet  respecuble  ladies  of  the  tiiiM»  tucn  as  La  Fay- 
ette, La  Sablibre,  and  Maintenon,  cultivated  her 
friendship.  Of  Madame  de  Maintenon  she  ustA  to 
Ray,  that  she  wishtil  to  employ  her  to  drive  away  the 
tedium  of  rank  and  age  at  Versailles.  Even  in  her 
dd  age  her  hooae  was  the  rendexvoui  of  the  most 
agreeable  persona;:??  nf  the  city  and  court,  and  of 
the  ino»t  dtsUugui^hcd  men.  bcarron  consuUeJ  her 
on  hilt  roroanceii,  St.  lilvremond  on  his  poems,  Mo- 
liera  on  hie  comedies^  FonteneUe  on  hia  diakiguefi, 
wad  Ia  ftodicfoacavlt  on  Ua  uwniBi.  At  Iter  math, 
in  1705,  she  bequeathed  to  Volture,  then  a  young 
man,  whose  renown  she  had  foreseen,  a  considerable 
aum,  which  he  was  to  expend  in  books.  Ninon's  se- 
cond aon  died  a  tragic  death.  Ninon  eonfeaaed  her- 
•elf  that  the  was  not  happy,  and  often  said  that,  if 
she  had  foreseen  lier  course  of  life,  she  would  rather 
have  undergone  a  vuiunury  death  than  tiave  sub- 
mitted to  such  a  deHtiny. 

LENFANT,  JAMRS,  a  learned  French  >vriter, 
born  in  166 1.  After  studying  at  Saurour  he  went  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  hecaine  chaplain  of  the  ekclreBs 
dowager  palatine,  and  pastor  m  ordinary  to  the 
French  church,   'llie  descent  of  tlia  French  into  the 

Ealatinate  obliged  him,  however,  to  leave  Ueidel- 
erg  in  I68S.  He  went  to  Berhn,  where  the  elector 
Freaeric,  afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  appointed  him 
one  of  the  ministers.  There  be  continoed  nearly 
forty  years,  distinguishing  himaelf  by  his  writings. 
He  was  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Prussia,  riKitlotti 
Sophia;  aud  after  her  death  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
In  1 7<)7  he  took  a  journey  to  England  and  Holland, 
where  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before  Queen 
Anne ;  and  might  have  settled  in  London,  with  the 
title  of  chaplain  to  her  majesty.  In  1712  he  went 
to  Helmstadt,  in  17 Id  to  Leipsic,  and  in  1725  to 
Brealaw,  to  search  for  rare  books  and  MSS.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  it  was  he  that  first  formed  the 
design  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  Geruuinique,"  which 
l)egan  in  17 20;  or  whether  it  ^\'a8  suggested  to  him 
by  one  of  the  society  of  learned  men,  iraicb  took  the 
name  of  Anonymoua.  and  who  ordinarilv  met  at  bis 
bouse.  He  died  in  1728.  His  principal  works  are, 
"Tlie  History  of  ibe  Council  of  Constance,"  "A 
History  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,"  '"l*he  New  Testa- 
ment translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  French^  with 
Kotea  by  Beansobra  and  Lenfant,"  and  "The  Ilu>- 
tory  of  Pope  Joan»  from  Spaabdni'a  LaUn  Diaaarta- 
tion." 

LKNOIR,  ALEXANDER.— This  French  arUet 
MM  Ijom  at  Paria  in  1762,  and  rendered  the  greateat 


BO. 

to  the  fine  arts  by  the  preservation  of  the 
monuments  of  Fxeaeh  art,  while  director  of  the 
French  museum  of  antiouilies.  He  received  bis 
education  in  the  colU'^ge  Nlazarin.  and  after  . i  iih  m 
the  academy  of  arts  at  Paris.  He  suhRequeatly  de- 
voted himself  to  painting  tdl  1790.  under  the  guid^ 
ance  of  the  painter-royal  Doyen.  In  hi  jjinning 
of  the  revolution,  when  the  tinest  works  of  art,  pre- 
sen  ed  in  monasteries  and  palaces,  were  destroyed 
from  hatred  of  the  former  deapotism  in  chivcb  and 
state.  Lenoir  dattnnined  to  aave  all  tbat  be  eotdd. 
He  made  a  proposal,  through  Bailly,  then  mayor  of 
Pari^,  to  coiiect  all  the  treasures  from  the  monaste- 
ries, &c.,  in  a  grand  national  museum.  Entrusted 
witb  the  asecQlion  of  tbe  projeet,  Lenoir  engaged  in 
the  natter  witb  ao  mneh  ted,  tbat  bia  life  was  se- 
veral times  endangered  by  hU  e.xertions  to  rescue 
therie  treasures  from  the  fury  of  the  new  iconodaata. 
As  he  travelled  thniigb  all  mace  for  tliia  purpeaei, 
he  succeeded  in  preaerving  for  posterity  a  great  jiart 
of  those  monuments  whicn  afford  the  artist  an  op. 
portunity  to  compare  the  progn'.ss  of  art  in  dilForent 
|)enod»;.  iiy  the  union  of  these  remains  was  formed 
the  celebrated  museum  of  French  antiquittea,  in  tbe 
Rue  des  I'elit.s  Augu-slinsi,  wln  -Vi  I. n  -ir  su[)eiin- 
tcndtd  for  almost  thirty  years  with  iiriiiUerruuted 
industry,  so  that  it  may  justly  be  said  that  to  turn 
France  is  indebted  for  whatever  of  tbia  kind  it  now 
po.Hseaaea. 

LENTULUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  in  Uomej  several  individuals  of  which 
distinguished  tbomidfit  by  their  \irtuea  and  ser- 
vicea;  otben  wcva  emuplenoi»  in  other  ways.  Pub- 
lina  Leutulus  Sara,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was 
strangled  in  prison.  lycntulr.s  SjilmJu  i  ,  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  aod  usteotatious  men  of  his  age,  wae 
a  partisan  of  Pompey.  Having  been  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  who  had  made  him  prisoner,  he  again  ;< -n  d 
the  former,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  i  har- 
."salia.  Cneiu.i  lycntulus  was  put  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  in  consequence  of  being  detected 
in  forming  a  conspiracy  against  tbat  monaler. 

LEO,  tlic  name  nf  «:pveral  distingui.ihed  ecdesiasf- 
tics,  who  have  at  various  periods  tilled  the  papal 
chair.  Of  these  ive  can  oidy  notice  tboae  moat  coe- 
brated  in  biatorv. 

Leo  I.,  tbe  Great,  waa  bom,  according  to  some 
i^Titrr;,  in  Rome,  and  according  to  otherH  in  Tus- 
cany.   The  popfS  Gelesline  1.  and  JSixtus  III.  em- 

Eloyed  him  m  important  ecclesiastical  affairs  while 
e  was  only  deacon.  On  the  death  of  Sixtus  HI.  in 
440  Leo  waa  elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  'llie  Ro- 
mans were  gratified  with  t!il-  dioice,  but  the  hef^io- 
ning  of  his  pontiticate  was  marked  by  an  intolerant 
and  impolitic  act.  He  caused  proceaeao  to  be  insti- 
tuted against  the  Manichcans  who  were  concealed  in 
Rome,  and  gave  up  those  who  persisted  in  their 
heresy  to  the  secular  arm.  In  the  same  manner  he 
proceeded  against  tbe  Pelagians,  Priacillianiats,  and 
Eutycheans,  whom  he  exterminated.  During  tbe 
session  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  to  which 
Leo  had  sent  four  legates,  Attila  laid  waste  the 
western  empire,  and  threatened  Rome.  ITie  em- 
peror Valentinian  tmfiojtd  Leo  to  intercede  witb 
that  formidable  wamer  in  order  to  obtain  peace. 
Leo  addressed  the  barbarian  with  mildness,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  with  impressivenesa  ;  and  AttiU,  in- 
duced probably  however  by  other  motives,  left  Italy 
and  retired  beyond  the  Danube ;  but  in  Uie  year  435 
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regarded  by  the  Spanish  genenb  of  the  dlied  inniM^ 

hitt  induenco  was  limited  to  preserving  order  in  bia 
camp.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna  in  1513»  bat  soon  after  rtguaad 
hii  freedom,  on  the  dispenioa  of  the  victorious  army, 
and  returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  conducted  the 
government  as  legate,  and,  after  contrihuting  to  the 
re-establishmcnt  of  the  Medici,  remained  at  Flo- 
rence until  the  death  of  JqHim  II.  recalled  him  to 
Rome.  The  choice  very  unexpectedly  fell  upon  him, 
and  he  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1513,  in  the 
thirtv-ciglitii  year  of  his  age,  under  the  name  of 
Leo  ^.  He  immediately  appointed  two  of  theprin- 
cipal  writera  of  bii  tfane,  Beabo  and  Sadelek,  hn  le- 
cretaric.  In  foreiprn  politics  he  followed  the  system 
of  his  predecessors,  opposing  tlie  domination  of  fo- 
reigners in  Italy  as  much  as  possible.  He  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  French,  jiut  an  end  to  th»  divi- 
siottfl  in  the  ebtireh,  and  forced  Loids  XII.  to  a 
formal  8ul)ini>sion. 

Having  thus  restored  the  public  tranquillity  in  the 
first  year  of  his  governmeDt,1ie  gave  aUnia  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  his  predecessors.  The  imi- 
versity  at  Koine  was  restored  and  tmlowed,  j>nvi- 
leges  were  granted  it,  and  the  most  diatiiutuished 
men  eelected  at  matmetere.  He  alao  eetalmdied  a 
particular  .society  for  tin-  juiMit  ntion  of  (Jreek  au- 
thors, under  the  supervision  of  John  Lascaris.  That 
scholar,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Venice,  and  Mar- 
cua  Mttsnnu,  brought  over  a  number  of  young  Un- 
girfata  whose  hdhwnee  aarii ted  in  promoting  a  tasta 
for  classical  literature.  He  requested  the  possessors 
of  ancient  manuscripts  in  all  countries  to  make  them 
known  to  him ;  and  the  uubUcation  of  tha  five  firrt 
boolis  of  the  "  Annals  of  TMntns"  was  one  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  hit  eflRnta.  Several  private  indi- 
viduals followed  the  example  of  the  jjope,  among 
whom  Chigi,  a  merchant,  was  distinguished,  who 
established  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  pnb- 
lislird  an  edition  of  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  To  pre- 
vent a  union  of  Spain,  France,  and  Austria,  Leo  fa- 
voured a  reconciliation  between  the  kings  of  blng- 
land  and  France,  and  even  pratandad  to  favour 
Loidt't  plans  on  MHaa.  Hia  design  of  obtainhig 
tfw  Itingdom  of  Naples  for  one  branch  of  his  family, 
and  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino  for  other 
■Mia  the  friendship  of  this  monarch  ne- 
and  poduced  a  secret  alliance  between 
tbem but,  when  a  French  army  appeared  on  tlie 
frontiers,  he  was  not  satisfied  ui'h  increasing  his 
power  by  the  purchase  of  Modeiia  from  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  but  also  sent  Bemlio  to  Venice  to  detach 
the  republic  from  the  French  alliance,  in  which 
however  he  did  not  succeed.  This  artfnl  varying 
policy  was  at  that  time  untv«nal«  and  Leo  Cannot  M 
etpeoaUy  blamed  for  it. 

After  the  death  of  Lome  XII.,  Fkanda  I.  having 
ascended  the  throne  and  war  appearing  unavoidable, 
Leo  joined  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Arragnn,  the  Ktatcs  of  Florence,  ^lilan,  and  Switzer- 
land { but  after  the  battle  of  Marigaano  he  withdrew* 
and  fa  ISIS  be  had  an  interview  with  Francis  at 
Bologna,  and  formed  with  him  a  concordate  advan- 
In  1605  he  first  took  part  in  public  affairs.  Po^e  tageous  to  both,  but  warmly  censured  by  the  French 
Julius  IL  made  him  governor  of  Perugia,  and  in  I  nation.  In  order  to  increase  the  power  and  splen- 
1511  placed  him,  with  the  title  of  legate  of  Boloi^na,  '  dour  of  his  family,  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
at  the  held  of  his  forcea  in  the  holy  league  a^nst  |  Ciiuliano,  he  deposed  the  duka  of  Urbino  in  1516, 
Fiance.  Aa  hia  auggeationa,  hovever,  were  little )  and  gave  the  doehy  to  his  nepboer  Lorauo.  Leo 


Ae  Vandal  Genaarie  loolc  Some,  which  waa  exposed 

to  pillage  for  fourteen  days.  .Ml  the  favour  that 
Leo  could  obtain  from  hiui  was  to  forbid  the  murder 
of  the  citizens,  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  the  plun- 
der of  the  three  principal  churches  in  Home,  which 
contuned  the  ricn  oflferinga  of  Constantine.  Leo  is 
the  first  pope  whose  writings  have  been  preserved 
They  contiat  of  ninety-six  sennons,  141  letters,  and 
some  other  works.  A  work  "  On  the  Calling  of  the 
Gentiles,"  and  "The  Epistle  to  Demetriades,"  have 
also  been  ascribed  to  him.  His  style  is  finished  and 
rhetorical,  and  his  periods  have  a  measured  rhythm 
which  ia  not  impleasant  There  have  been  several 
editiona  of  hit  trariia. 

T.«o  X.,  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  was  the  second  son 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  was  born  at  Flu- 
lance  in  1476,  received  the  tonsure  in  his  seventh 
year,  and  was  loaded  with  benefices.  The  election 
of  Innocent  VIII.  to  the  papal  chair  fkvoured  the 
amfiitious  vlcw^  (if  his  father,  and  in  1488  Giovanni, 
then  only  thirteen  years  old,  was  made  a  cardinal. 
Lorenso  entrusted  his  education  to  the  Greek  ('hal- 
cond^'las  and  the  learned  Angelo  Poliziano.  Gio- 
vanni, naturally  grave,  took  a  greater  interest  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  philosophers  than  in  those  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church ;  it  waa  therefore  made  a 
condition  of  his  nomination  that,  before  he  should 
be  invested  with  the  purple,  he  should  study  theo- 
logy three  years  at  risa.  In  1492  Giovanni  took 
his  seat  in  Home  as  a  member  of  the  holv  coUege. 
Uia  father  died  aoon  after,  and  was  succaeoed  bjrnis 
eon  Tfetro  at  Fhnenee.  Aa  the  young  earffinal  had 
opposed  the  election  of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  papal 
see,  he  exchanged  Rome  for  Florence,  where  he  lived 
in  high  estimation  until  the  banishment  of  hia  fiunilir 
forcwl  him  to  fly  to  Bologna.  In  1499  he  went  to 
Venice,  Germany,  and  France,  remained  some  time 
in  Genoa,  and  then  returned  to  Ronie,  wlierc  he 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  select  societv,  and  de- 
voted to  the  MtUh  partienhufly  mnaie  and  tatentnie. 
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saw  wuh  I  t  17  ret  the  reconciliation  of  the  belligerent 
h  was  effected  in  the  same  year.  In 
]  5 17  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  bad  been  deprived  of 
hn  «statet,  reeovwed  thrai  force  of  ann*.  Lao 
however  collected  a  powerful  army  afjainst  him,  and 
forced  him  to  renounce  his  claiina  on  honourable 
tenaa.  In  aame  year  a  conspiracy  against  the 
pope  was  discovered,  and  Cardinal  retrucci,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  the  princiual,  was  hanged,  not- 
withstanding the  ])asH|)ort  wiiich  had  been  given  him. 
Othara*  whose  guilt  was  not  sufficiently  proved, 
were  tortured,  deprivad  of  dieir  dignitiea»  and  ban- 
ished. Tlie  conduct  of  the  pope  in  this  instance  was 
neither  magnanimotu  nor  merciful.  I^o's  magnifi- 
«aiwa  had  exhausted  his  finances,  and  to  procure 
money,  particularly  for  the  completion  of  St.  Peter's, 
he  put  all  Christendom  under  contribution  by  the 
sale  of  letters  of  indulgence.  This  abuse  roused  tiic 
meal  of  Luther,  and  produced  the  reformation.  Leo 
at  first  paid  litde  noard  to  tHe  altaeka  of  IaUmt, 
and,  when  he  coula  no  longer  keep  silence,  was  in- 
clined to  lenient  measures.  In  compliance  with  the 
wisbaa  of  Maximilian  lie  aaaumed  more  rigour,  and 
summoned  Luther  to  appear  in  Rome,  but  finally 
agreed  that  he  should  defend  himself  at  Augsburg 
before  the  cardinal  Caietan.  Nothing  being  decided 
by  that  measure,  he  issued,  in  November  1518,  Uie 
wdl-known  bnttin  ivbieh  ha  defended  the  papal  ma- 
thority  of  di'^pensing  indxdgenrc"?,  nnd  thrcatcnedaH 
who  maintained  contrary  doctrines  with  ex«>nimu- 
nication,  od  irideh  Lnther  appealed  to  a  general 
eouncil. 

While  open  war  had  thus  broken  out  in  the  church 
Leo  endeavoured  to  unite  all  Christian  monarchs  in 
a  emsade  a^punst  the  Turkish  emperor  Selim,  who 
had  made  himadf  maater  of  E|rypt>  dieirniiilaal 
jealousies  prevented  the  execution  of  his  pb.n,  nn  l  bo- 
sides  these  public  chagrins  Leo  bad  great  do  meat! ' 
misfortunes  to  suffer.  Lorcnxo,  who  nad  connected 
himself  with  the  French  court  by  marriage,  having 
died  and  left  onlv  a  daughter,  Leo  annexed  Urbino 
to  the  Ntaiv^  i  f  ;ne  church,  and  tbt  cardinal  Giuho 
de'  Medici  was  placed  in  the  government  of  Flo- 
lenee.  Hiough  m  Gemany  Ae  vefematfaMi  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground,  Italy  was  nnt  disturbed  by 
foreign  wars.  lliis  state  of  tilings  permitted  Leo  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  splendour,  to  promote  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 
power  of  his  family.  Although  in  alliance  with 
France  he  did  not  give  up  his  plan  of  preventing  the 
aggrandisement  of  that  power  in  Italy.  With  this 
view  he  united  with  the  empecor  in  l6St  fiir  the  re- 
establi-^hmcnt  of  tlic  family  of  Sfona  in  Milan,  and 
took  btv'iss  troops  into  pay.  The  war  was  begun 
aoccessfolly,  Parma  and  Piacensa  were  taken  by  the 
papal  troops,  and  annexed  to  the  states  of  the  church. 
The  allies  entered  Milan  without  resistance,  and  oc- 
cupied the  territory  of  the  du'^e  <<{  I'errara,  whom 
Leo  had  excommunicated  as  an  ally  of  France. 
Wlttte  en^ed  in  oelehnting  Ina  eneceaaee  Leo<Bed 
suddenly  in  December  1521.  Pope,  in  his  "Essay 
on  Criticism,"  describes  the  encouragement  which 
Leo  the  Tenth  gaf«  to  OMI  of  letlen  andartiita  in 
the  following  Jinea: — 

"  Rut  3.'>' '  c»ch  mate  in  Leo'»  gn;^!f  :-j  -lay?, 

buns  from  ber  tnncc,ftad  trims  her  wilhei'd  bay*; 

Konw'*  aneient  gcniua  o>r  its  ruin*  spread, 

Htekcs  Off  lbs  dhw^  sad  nan  itis  is*'ica4bsa4 


Then  sculpture  ■n<l  hft         »rU  tttlwt: 

Stones  leaf)  lo  form,  rti:<l  rocks  Iwgin  lo  live ; 
With  awretrr  not«s  «*vh  riaing  temple  ruogi 


Leo  XII.,  Annibale  Ddfai  Gengaw— Thif  oeda- 

elastic  was  born  at  Genoa  on  the  2nd  of  Angn^if. 
1760.  became  cardinal  in  March  I8I6,  and  succeeded 
Pius  VII.  in  the  papal  chair  on  tiie  29a»  September, 
1823.  He  early  served  the  interests  of  thecatholic  court 
as  a  nimcio  in  Switzerland,  at  Dresden,  and  at  other 
Oennan  courts,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Louis  XVIII. 
from  Pope  Boa  VIL*  and  waa  finulv  created  vieai^ 
general  of  Rome.  As  pope  he  made  iitmself  beloved 
by  the  people,  by  the  remi^sikin  rf  ni  ^ny  (axe  -:-,  by 
his  benevolence,  by  personally  inspecting  the  public 
institutions  for  the  poor»  the  hospitals  and  the  pri- 
sons. His  firm  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the 
court  of  Rome  involved  him  in  disputes  with  the 
Fraoch  and  Austrian  governments  in  1824.  On  As- 
cension-day,  1834*  he  annotmeed  Uie  next  year  aa  the 
year  of  jubdee.  His  cirenhr  epiade  to  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  on  that  occasion,  contains  a  warm 
attack  on  Bible  isocietics.  In  May  1824  he  gave  to 
the  Jeanita  and  their  general,  Ix>ui8  Fortis,  uie  Rck 
man  college,  which  thiy  lind  jwgscsscH  until  1773, 
together  with  the  church  of  the  holy  Ignatius,  the 
oratorium,  the  museum,  the  library  and  the  obsar^ 
atory,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  themadvea 
entirely  to  the  education  of  the  young.  Leo  XII. 
also  strengthened  tlu-  connexion  of  the  apostolic  see 
with  the  Spanish  American  repubUcs,  particularly 
with  Chile,  and  in  1828  with  Columbia,  bv  recog- 
nizing Bolivar's  bishops.  'He  cnrlenvonrca  tn  free 
the  states  of  the  church  from  robbers  ami  iianditli,  as 
well  as  to  suppress  the  remains  of  Carbonarism.  In 
1825  he  restored  the  prisons  of  the  inqoisition.  His 
attention  was  partienlarly  directed  to  the  remedy  of 
nam  en  us  abuses  in  the  departments  of  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  catholic  church,  for  instance,  in  the 
camera  apostobca.  Leo  died  in  February  1829,  and 
wa<;  succeeded  by  Cardinal CattigUoni^f  TOO  tooktha 
oamc  of  Pius  VIII. 

LEO  VI.,  «nperor  of  the  East,  snmamed  tlw  Phi- 
losopher, was  the  son  of  Basil  I.,  whom  he  anccaedad 
in  886.  His  reign  was  not  prosperous,  and  the  ill 
'  Huccc  ^s  uf  iiis  generals  against  the  Bulgarians  obliged 
him  to  submit  to  such  terms  of  peace  a«  the  bar- 
barians pleaaed  to  propose.  A  tots!  defint  of  his  fleet 
by  the  Saracens  also  took  place  a  short  limn  before 
his  death,  which  happened  in  911*  after  a  retgn  of 
twenty-five  years.  He  gave  his  name  to  sevaal 
works,  the  mrincipaL  of  whidt  A  Treatise  oa 
Tactics."  **  Novelije  &>n8titttt{one8,^  and  **  Opus  Ha- 
siUoOOy"  a  coUectiun  of  laws  III  j^'un  liv  his  father.  He 
also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  cabpb  Omar  on  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

LEO,  LE(>VAR1)0,  a  musical  composer,  who  waa 
bomin  1 604  at  Naples,  and  studied  underScarlatti.  To 
him,  to  Pergolesi,  and  some  other  composers  ot  th^ 
period,  is  to  Im  attributed  tlia  reputation  which  tlio 
Neapolitan  aehool  aemnred  aD  over  Europe.  Among 
his  scholars,  Piccini,  S  ircliini,  Pergolesi,  and  TraetLa, 
are  distinguished.  He  surpassed  all  his  predecea* 
sora,  and,  aa  ha  became  equally  perfect  in  all  die 
departments  of  composition,  he  may  be  esteemed  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy.  All  his  works  were 
studied  with  venantion  by  tne  Italian  musicians. 
AltfuwsM^  waavciy  MKcenfuI  in  paasionati^gmM^ 
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and  elevated  compositions,  lie  was  noi  Un  to  in  sim- 
ple, tender,  and  comic,  as  his  comic  opem  "B  Ciob" 
proraa.  Lao  i«»  beaidef,  IIm  int  composer  who 
•vaDad  himaalf  of  die  mm  vS  rondos  in  his  comic 
operas.  He  died  in  1743.  His  bent  operas  are,  "So- 
fbnisba,"  "Oliinpiade,"  "L*  Uemensa  di  Tito," 
"AchUle  in  Sciro."  He  composed  two  oratorios — 
"  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario"  (to  the  words  of  Metas- 
tasio),  and  "  La  Morte  d'Abele.*'  Of  his  church- 
music,  hia  "  Ave  Mriria,"  and  a  "MiaowB  alia  Ca- 
peUa,"  are  the  most  remarkable. 
LEO*  JOHN,  nmamMd  Africanus,  a  celebrated 

tmvdlpr  nnil  geographfr  of  the  sijtterr.tli  rpntttry, 
who  wa^  barn  of  Moorish  parents  atGrenada  m  bnain, 
and  when  that  city  wan  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1492,  retired  to  Afirica.  He  studied  at  Fax,  and 
■ftanruda  tnmUed  through  various  parts  6t  the 
north  of  Africa.  Having  been  capture  !  l  y  1:  rates 
he  was  taken  to  Italy,  ami  presented  to  Pu{>e  I>eo  X. 
%»iM»  pennadad  him  io  onhrace  Christianity,  and 
gave  Dim  his  own  name  on  his  beinf  baptised.  At 
Kome  he  acouired  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, into  ^Uiich  he  translated  his  "  Description  of 
Africa,"  ori^nally  written  in  Arabic.  This  ia  a  very 
cnrious  and  interesting  wwk,  eompraiag  accounts  of 
several  countries  rnrcly  visited  bv  Furopcnns.  Leo 
also  composed  a  treatue  on  tiic  kves  ot  the  Arabian 

piiii m^ophen.   Ho  U  nqtpoMd  to  have  dud  toon 
after  1526. 

LEONIDAS^  a  eddbrated  Spartan  king,  who  aa. 

tended  the  throne  491  years  before  Christ.  When 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  invaded  Greece  with  an  im- 
mense armv,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  the  only  great 
dtiea  which  resolved  to  resist  him.  The  Spartans 
fiava  the  chief  command  of  the  militarv  force  to 

Ler.nidas,  who  marched  toTliermoyyln-  with  300  rnen. 
Small  as  his  armj  was,  amounting  to  but  7000  men, 
including  dw  aw,  ho  itaHeMd  it  to  akilfidly  Aat 
the  Persians  on  coming  to  th^  rjmow  pa^s  became 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  carryinj^  it  by  force.  Xerxes 
thiTLf  irL  ;ittempted  to  bribe  Leonidas,  offerinff  him 
the  dominion  of  all  Greece.  This  proposal  lieing 
rejected  with  ieoni,  the  deapot  oent  a  oerad  to  Older 
the  Greeks  to  surrender  their  arms :  "  Lrt  him  ramc 
and  take  them  was  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  king." 
Thrice  did  the  Persians  advance  against  the  pass  in 
gnat  iwoat  thrieo  wan  thqr  npeUad  with  great 
Iota.  Meanwhile,  t  tndtorom  Oraek,  named  £phi- 
altes,  lerl  a  select  troop  of  10,000  Persians  by  a  secret 
path  over  the  mountain,  who,  after  compelling  the 
WW  opporing  Phocians  to  tako  to  flight,  appeami  in 
UwMatofLeoiudaa.  He  now  saw  that  all  was  lost, 
boftntolTed  to  show  by  a  memorable  example  what 
the  Greek?!  rouH  penorm  in  the  crnifi-  of  thtsr 
eountry.  He  is  said  also  to  have  hern  iijtluenced  by 
an  oracle  which  declared  that  Sparta  could  be  saved 
only  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  lungs.  To  avoid  use- 
less bloodshed  Leonidas  dismissea  the  greater  part 
of  Ills  ti  L>ops,  and  retained  but  300  Spartans,  700 
Thespians,  and  400  Thebans ;  the  last,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  pledges  of  the  fidelity  of  their  countrvmen, 
anri  the  Thespians,  because  they  could  not  be  in 
duced  to  leave  their  Spartan  allies.  As  soon  as 
Xerxes  had  learned  the  successful  passage  of  the 
troops  led  by  £pbialtes,  ha  threw  himself,  with  his 
whole  force,  farto  the  entrsnce  of  iSu  past.  BatLeo- 
nidas  before  day  hrrrtk  penetrated  into  the  Persian 
ttmp.  After  a  long  contest  the  hero  fell,  aurroonded 
hfmnmmiM.  Hii  0119  dM«d  U«  body  tiU 
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they  sunk  beneath  countless  assailants.  This  de- 
fence of  Thermopybe  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
exploits  of  antiquity.  The  Greeks  erected  a  splendid 
monument  to  tne  fillen,  and  celebrated,  annually, 
>varlike  games  over  their  sepulchres. 

LEONTIUM.  LEONl'lA,  the  scholar  and  mis- 
tress  or  wife  of  Epicurus.  She  is  said  to  havo  pos- 
sessed distinguished  talents,  and  to  hare  corapcsrd 
an  essay,  replete  with  acuteness  and  learaio^,  in  a 
!:r;mtifui  Attic  Style,  in  defence  of  the  doctmn  oC> 
Epicurus  Bffainst  llieodbrastas. 

LEOPOLD  I.— Tina  Gonaaii  emperor  was  the 
•second  son  of  the  emperor  Fevdhmd  IIT  nnd  Mary 
Anne  of  Spain.  He  was  hen  m  1640,  was  chosen  m 
1665  king  of  Hungary,  in  1658  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  1669  emperor  of  Germany.  On  aaoendiog 
the  throne  ho  woe  obbged  to  pronuee  to  aflora 
Spain  no  assistance  against  France.  The  Turks  had 
then  defeated  the  imperial  army,  and  desolated  Mo- 
ravia, because  the  emperor  had  aided  the  prinee  of 
Transvlvania,  Bagotalnr*  who  had  oaoaed  to  pay  an 
annus!  tribtite  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  MonteeneiiH, 
Leopold's  general,  supported  by  6000  selet  t  FrcriLli 
troops,  under  Coligav  and  FeuUlade,  defeated  the 
Turks  at  St.  Gothard ;  but,  metead  of  improviair 
this  victory,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  ronrbukd  a  tnice 
for  twenty  years,  and  Ragotsky  ri;m.iiiicd  tributary 
to  thp  F<  rte.  Hungary  was  to  be  totally  subjugated: 
but  thenobleaof  that  countnr  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  Aoatiian  enpremaer,  ana  to  ehooae  a  khig  from 
their  n^vn  nation.  This  undertaking  cost  Zrini, 
Fraiigipani,  Nadatiti,  and  other  Hungarians,  their 
lives.  Tekeli  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
makontanta,  and  was  choeen  king  oC  Hvagair  hy 
the  Turks,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  40^000  eeehhie. 
Tekeli  called  the  Turks  into  the  German  t  tnpirc; 
with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  they  captured  the 
idand  of  Bcnfitt,  and  hud  riege  to  Vienna  in  1683. 
Just  as  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
John  Sobiesky  hastened  to  its  relief.  The  Turks 
were  attacked  in  che.r  intrenchments.  and  suffered  a 
total  defeat.  A  panic  terror  seized  the  grand  vizier, 
Kara  Mustapha :  he  fled,  and  left  Ins  camp  to  the 
victor.  This  defeat  was  followed  by  others,  and  the 
impcriahsts  recovered  all  the  lost  cities.  I>eopold 
catised  the  Hungarian  insurgents,  whom  he  look^ 
upon  as  the  cause  of  all  the  dangers  which  menaced 
Germany,  to  bo  ioferahr  pmdahed. 

Iliin^iry,  which  had  Man  andae^mcTiarcby, 
was  declared,  at  the  diet  of  VnAmg  in  I6b7,  here- 
ditary in  the  Anatrian  mala  Ibn^  and  Joseph,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  waa  erowned  ae  king  of 
Hungary,  without  any  previous  dection.  Tranayl- 
vania  submitted,  ^viihout  rfsfrvc,  to  the  Austrian 
house.  Leopold  waged  tlirce  wars  with  France, 
which  he  declared  warn  of  the  empire.  The  first,  in 
1672,  in  connexion  ^ith  Spain  and  Brandenburg,  to 
assist  the  Dutch,  attacked  bv  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, \v;is  uiisucct'Hsfiil  on  tiic  ]ian  of  the  emperor 
and  empire,  and  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1679-  The  aeeond  war  had  its  origin 
the  IcQfTUG  formed  at  Augsburg  in  1686,  with 


in  .  ^ 

Holland  and  Spain,  against  France.  In  this  war 
the  palatinate  was  terribly  devastated  by  the  French. 
The  German  arma  ware  generally  succeaaful,  and 
by  the  p«aee  of  Ryewlcic  m  10D7  Vrme»  fartored 
ill  that  it  had  torn  from  Germany  since  1680,  be- 
sides relinquishing  to  Germany,  Brisach,  Fribnrg, 
KiU,  FhifipfMhuHi  andaarcnl  nadlar  futlwmw. 
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F  R  A  N  C  i  S  L  E  S  A  G  E.  ALAIN. 

translated  "The  De>nl  upon  Two  Slicks,"  berame 
extremely  popular;  and  "Gil  Bias  de  Santillane" 
bM  furnisheil  a  modfl  for  numberless  imitationa  in 
▼aiiom  conntriea  and  languages.  Lesagc  projected 
a  translation  of  the  Orlando  of  Ariosto.  and  pub- 
lished, "  KcilniHl  L'  Amoureux,"  from  Boiardo,a»  aa 
introduction  tu  the  formcr,which  was  never  exectttod. 
Id  1732  he  publiahed  "  Les  Aventures  de  Guzman 
D'  AMamche,"  and,  the  foUowing  year, "  Lea  Aveii> 
tures  de  Roln^rt,  dit  le  Chevalier  de  Beauchesne," 
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tht  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  ncjir  relation  of  the  king, 
recovered  his  territories,  from  which  his  family  had 
been  exp«Ued  ia  I670  by  Louis  XIV.  The  third 
war  ma  undertaken  by  Leopold  in  1702,  in  order  to 

procure  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sp.^in  for  his 
second  son,  Charles;  but  he  liieil  in  tlie  course  of 
this  war.  His  eldest  aOD,  Joseijh,  already  crowned 
Roman  king  in  1690,  proaecutea  the  war  with  great 
vigour.  As  the  youngest  ton  of  Ferdinand  III., 
l^opold  had  been  echicated  for  the  cliurch,  and  his 

reign  was  marked  by  attachment  to  the  clergy,  irre-  containing  the  real  history  of  a  freebooter,  from  pa- 


•olution,  and  indulgence  towards  hil  nuntiters,  to 

whom  he  entrusted  the  whole  management  of  the 
government,  lie  wiHi  passionately  fond  of  music, 
and  was  himself  a  composer.  After  he  had  uttered 
hia  lait  prajrer  om  hii  death-bed,  be  catiaed  his 
nrandana  to  enter,  and  departed  to  the  aoiind  of  in- 
Btruments.  H  i-  v  1-  thrice  married.  Two  sons  sur- 
vived hira — Josejili  I.,  horn  Id  IC78,  his  succesaor, 
and  Cbarlei,  arch<hikc  of  Austria,  b<im  1685^  who 
becama  twotnit  in  1711. 

LERMA,  FRANCIS  DE  ROXAS  DE  SAN- 
1)0V.\I„  nrKK  DF.  first  minister  of  Philip  III. 
of  Spam.  lie  w&n  marijuis  of  Denia,  when  he  was 
appointed  equerry  to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  over 
whom  he  acquired  such  influence  that  when  the 
nrince  ascended  the  throne  in  1598  he  made  him 
nis  favourite  and  prime  uiiui-iler.  He  concluded 
peace  with  England  and  Holland,  and  endeavoured 
to  T^&en  the  ainbarraaaed  state  of  the  finances  by 
encouraging  agriculturf>,  hut  his  me;isures  were  ill- 
contrived.  After  the  «ieaih  of  his  wife  he  took  the 
eccleaiaatiral  habit,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat, 
wbiefa  be  concttved  would  orotact  bim  in  the  po»> 
seaaion  of  bit  power.  Bnt  ne  waa  deceived,  for  Ma 
own  .son,  the  Duke  d'UzcJa.  contrived  to  supplant 
him  in  the  king's  favour,  and  succeeded  to  his  post 
on  his  being  dismissed  in  1(>18.  He  waa  accused, 
without  any  probability,  of  having  employed  his  se- 
cretary, Roderic  Calderon,  to  poison  the  queen.  For 
till-:  iiuaKinary  crime  Calderon  was  executed  in  the 
next  reign.  The  duke  of  Lcnna  died  in  retirement 
in  1525. 


pers  furnished  bv  his  widow.  In  1734  appeared 
"  L'  Historic  D'Estcvanille  Gonzales  ;*'  and  in  1735 
an  amusing  dialogue,  entitled  "  Une  Journce  dcs 
Parquen."  The  hist  of  his  no\-tls  was  "  Le  iiaclielier 
de  Sahunanque,"  which  La  Harpe  coosidera  aa  in- 
(iErior  to  all  the  preceding.  He  did  not  cease  writ* 
ing,  but  in  1740  proJuceil  r\  rffUcclion  of  satirical 
letters,  uuder  lUc  lilif  of  '*  i*i  \  ahse  Trouvee,"  and 
in  1743  a  volume  of  anecdotes.  He  then  retired  to 
Boulogne,  where  he  died  on  the  i7th  of  Z<ioreinbar, 
1747.  Lesage  produced  a  great  number  of  comic 
pieces  for  the  theatre,  seven  of  which  he  ])ubli8hed 
m  his  "  Theatre  Fran9aise/'  including  "  Crispin, 
Rival  de  son  .Vlaltra,"  and  "Turcaret,"  wlendad  aa 
a  satire  on  the  farmers-general. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  writings  of  thia 
anuisinif  and  jiojiular  author  than  bv  sclecluig  his 
picture  of  an  archbishop  m  the  most  bigotted  period 
of  the  Spanish  church  : — 

**  In  the  very  zenith  of  irv  favour,  we  had  a  hot 
alarm  in  the  episcopal  palace;  the  archbishop  was 
seized  with  a  lit  of  the  apoplexy;  he  was,  however, 
auccoiired  immediately,  and  suck  aalutarv  medicinea 
administered,  that  in  a  fewdaya  hia  healui  waa  re>«a> 
tablinhed;  but  his  understanding  had  received  a  rude 
shock,  which  1  plainly  perceived  in  the  very  next 
discourse  which  he  comiiosed.  I  did  not,  bowever, 
find  the  difference  beiwei^n  this  and  the  rest  so  senri- 
ble  as  to  make  nic  conclude  that  the  orator  began  to 
flag,  and  waited  for  another  honuly  to  fix  my  re<<olu- 
tion.  This  indeed  waa  quite  decisive;  sometimes  the 
good  old  prelate  repeated  the  same  thing  over  and 


LESAGE,  ALATX  RENE,  a  celebrated  French  ,  over;  Bometiines  rose  too  high,  or  sunk  ton  low;  it 


novelist  and  dramatic  writer.  He  was  boni  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1668,  at  Sarzeau,  a  small  town  in  Brit- 
tany, and  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  who  held  an  of- 
fice in  the  royal  court  of  Rbnys.   He  etndted  at  the 

college  of  (he  Jesuits  at  Vannes,  after  which  he  ap- 
puiurs  to  have  been  employeii  in  hisi  native  province 
for  five  or  six  years.  In  1692  he  went  to  Paris  to 
atudy  pbilosophy,  and  alao  to  solicit  some  employ- 
ment. Hia  talents  and  manners  procured  bim  ad- 
mission into  the  best  society,  where  his  wit  ;ind  taste 
for  elegant  literature  ren<!ere<l  his  company  very  ac- 
ceptable. His  first  literary  uiulertaking  was  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  the  letti  rs  of  Aristenactus. 
Established  as  a  resident  in  the  capital,  he  was  ad- 
mitted an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  the  ablx'  De 

Lyonne  gave  him  a  penaion  of  CUO  hvitm.  He 
aUldied  the  Spanish  language,  and  produced  a  mul- 


was  a  vague  discourse,  the  rhetoric  of  an  old  pro- 
fessor, a  mere  capucinade.  I  was  not  the  only  person 
who  took  notice  of  this;  tbe  greatest  part  of  tbe  an^ 
Aenee,  when  he  prononneed  n,M  if  they  bad  been  also 

hired  to  examine  it,  said  softlv  to  one  another,  'This 
sermcm  smellti  strong  of  the  apoplexy.'  Come, 
master  homily-critic  (said  1  tlien  to  myself),  prepare 
to  do  your  oilice ;  you  see  that  bis  giace  b^ns  to 
fail ;  it  is  your  duty  to  give  bim  notice  of  it,  not  only 
as  the  depositary  of  his  thoughts,  but  likewise,  lest 
some  one  of  hia  friends  should  be  free  enough  with 
him  to  yrerant  yoni  in  that  caae  you  know  what 
would  happen  ;  your  name  would  be  eni'«ed  from  his 
last  will,  in  which  there  is,  doubtles<!,  a  hctter  legacy 
provided  for  you  than  the  library  of  tlie  lirentiate 
Sedilio.  After  these  reilectiong,  1  made  others  of  a 
fpiite  contrary  nature.  To  give  the  notice  in  qnea- 


titude  of  translations  or  imitations  of  Casiilian  dra-  i  tion,  seemed  a  delicate  point ;  I  imagined  that  it 


raasand  romances.  Two  of  his  cumedictt  were  pub 
lisbed  m  1 703,  and  a  third  was  acted  in  1702;  but  it 
was  not  tdl  1707,  when  his  "Criapin,  Rival  de  son 
Maitre,"  appeared,  that  he  established  bis  reputation 
as  a  theatrical  writer.  His  success  as  a  novelist  has 
roost  contributed  to  make  him  known  to  foreigners. 
"LeDiaUeBoitattx/'tbe  tilk  of  wUeb  baa  been  oddly 


uiight  be  ill  rect^tvtd  by  an  author  like  him,  con- 
ceited of  his  own  works;  but  rejecting  this  suggea> 
tion,  1  represented  to  myself  that  bo  could  not  po«« 
sibly  take  it  amiss,  after  baring  exacted  tt  of  me  in 
so  pressing  a  manner.  Add  to  tliis,  that  I  depended 
upon  my  being  able  to  mention  it  with  address,  and 
make  him  iwaUow  the  pill  witbont  iduelaim.  In  a 
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worJ,  fin  line'-  that  I  ran  a  prcater  rink  in  keepinj^ 
■Uence  tbau  lu  breakiug  it,  1  determined  to  apeak. 
The  «n\f  thing  that  embarrtuMd  me  now  was  how 
to  break  the  ice.  Lackilv  the  orator  himself  extri- 
cated me  from  that  difficulty^,  by  a»iking  what  people 
■aid  of  him,  and  if  they  were  satisfied  with  his  last 
diMonne.  I  answered  that  his  homihes  were  al- 
way*  ailnured,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  last  had  not 
succeeded  so  '11  :is  ilie  nst,  in  affecting  the  audi- 
ence. 'How,  fnendr  re|i1itil  lu-,  with  astonishment, 
'  has  it  nut  with  any  Aristarchus  *N0!,  Sir.'  said 
I,  '  bj  no  means ;  such  works  M  yoort  are  not  to 
be  criticised;  every  body  is  channed  with  them. 
Nevcrtiiclfss,  since  you  have  laid  your  injunctions 
upon  mc  to  be  free  and  sincere,  1  will  take  the  li- 
Mftf  to  Idlyoo.  that  your  lastdiaeoaiee,  b  my  judg. 
ment,  has  not  altogether  the  energy  of  your  other 
performances.    Are  not  you  of  the  same  opinion  ?' 

*'  Mv  master  {^n-w  pale  at  tlies.-  m  Is;  and  said, 
with  a  forced  smile,  'So  then,  Mr.  Gil  Bias,  this 
piece  is  not  lo  your  taste?' — '  I  don't  say  so,  Sb,* 
cried  I,  quite  disconcerted;  'I  think  it  excellent, 
although  a  little  inferior  to  your  uiher  works.' — '  I 
understand  you,'  he  replied, '  you  think  I  flng,  doB^t 
ypQ  i  Come,  he  plain ;  you  hcliere  it  is  time  for  me 
to  dunk  of  retirinir.'— *  I  rfiontd  not  ha?e  been  so 
hold,'  said  1,  'as  to  speak  so  freely,  if  your 

Sace  had  not  commanded  mc ;  I  do  no  more, 
ercfore,  than  obev  you;  and  I  most  humbly  beg 
that  you  will  nut  be  offended  at  my  freedom.' — 
*  God  forbid,'  cried  he,  with  precipitation, '  God  for- 
bid tliat  I  nhould  find  fault  with  it  In  ho  doing  I 
should  be  very  unjust.  I  don't  at  all  take  it  ill  that 
yon  speak  your  sentiment  t  it  ia  your  sentiment  only 
that  1  find  bad.  I  have  been  most  egregiously  de- 
ceived ia  your  narrow  understanding.'  Thougli  I  ' 
was  disconcerted,  I  endeavoured  to  find  some  miti- 
iptioa,  in  order  to  set  things  to  rights  again;  but 
bowie  it  possible  to  nppeiise  an  ineensra  anthor, 
one  especi  illy  who  hm  been  accustfimcd  to  hear 
himself  praised  ?'  '  Say  no  more,  my  child,'  said  he; 
'you  are  yet  too  tnw to  make  proper  distinctions. 
Know,  that  I  never  comiioxed  a  better  homily  than 
that  which  you  disAp]ir<>M\  for  my  genius,  (thank 
Heaven,)  Irith,  as  yet,  lint  notl)in:i  of  its  vigour. 
Henceforth  I  will  make  a  better  choice  of  a  confidant, 
and  keep  one  of  greater  ability  than  you.  Go,' 
added  hc.pushingmeliythc  shoulders  nutof  his  closet, 
*go  tell  mv  tren-^nrer  to  give  you  a  hundred  ducats, 
and  may  Heix.  i l  ultu  t  you  witli  that  sum.  Adieu, 
Mr.  Gil  UlaH.  1  wuh  you  ait  manner  of  prosperity, 
with  a  little  more  taste.*  " 

Notwithstanding  his  talents,  and  the  success  of 
his  nutneroua  compositions,  the  author  of  "  Gd  Bias" 
was  by  no  mean.')  rici^  on'ing  to  a  carelessness  and 
liberaUty  of  disposition,  which  prevented  him  from 
soficiting  the  great  for  employment*  or  from  stadl- 
ly  acrumulatinjrthe  prndncts  of  his  literary  industry. 

LESLIE,  CHARLES. — This  divine  was  born  m 
Ireland,  hut,  being  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
he  left  Ireland,  and  went  to  the  pretender  at  Bar  le 
Due,  and  rwrtded  with  him  till  near  the  time  of  hie 
death,  constantly  endeavouring  to  con'vrt  }j:m  to  the 
protestant  faith,  but  without  effect.  He  died  in  1722. 
His  principal  work^  are  entitled, "  A  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  Deists ;"  "  A  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Jews "  The  Snake  in  the  Grass ;"  "  He- 
reditarv  Right  to  the  Crown  of  England  Asserted ;"  I 
The  Sociniao  Controversy  Discussed  i''  and  "Thei 
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C!  large  of  Sodniuutni  agiiwat  Dr.  TPlotHm  CnA 

dered." 

LESLIE,  CHARLES  ROBERT,  was  bora  in  Lon. 

don  in  October  1794,  of  American  parents,  liotb  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Maryland,  to  which  province 
his  great-grandfather,  Robert  Leslie,  had  emigrated 
from  Scotknd  soon  after  the  rebelhoo  in  i  745.  Ihe 
family  retnmed  to  Phihdelphia  when  Charles  Leelie 
was  about  five  years  old,  and  long  before  that  period 
be  had  given  extraordmary  indications  of  a  talent  for 
punting.   Hia  lint  attempts  were  on  the  slate,  uid 
wen  generally  representations  of  horses  and  soldiers, 
rude  of  course,  but  strikingly  spirited  and  cbarac- 
teriatie;  and  at  six  years  of  age  be  could  !>l<etcb. 
horn  recollection  and  with  great  accuracy,  the  like- 
ness of  any  person  whom  be  was  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing.   At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  taken  from 
school,  and  placed  as  an  ajiprentice  with  Mr  Hrad- 
ford  of  Philade!;<bia,  bookseller;  but,  though  lie 
scrupulonalj  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  situation,  his 
heart  was  with  his  pencil,  and  almost  every  losnre 
raoment  was  indefatigably  devoted  to  his  favourite 
pursuit.    It  was  his  practice,  after  seeing  a  piay,  to 
make  little  water-colour  drawings  of  the  principal 
perfonnera  in  thdr  reapectire  characters.  He  wan 
mnch  struck  with  Cooke's  personation  trf*  Kehard, 
and,  leaving  tlie  house  as  soon  as  the  tragedy  wan 
over,  he  commenced  a  Hmall  sketch  of  the  gifted  and 
eccentric  actor  in  this  his  most  celebrated  {tart ;  and 
when  the  family  came  home  (having  staid  to  see  the 
farce)  they  found  the  drawing  nearly  completed.  All 
these  drannngs  of  the  performers  were  entirely  from 
memory.    The  fortunate  little  sketch  of  Cooke  in 
Richard  was  much  admired  and  talked  of.    The  jo* 
venile  artist  became  immediately  an  object  of  notice, 
and  he  was  consequently  enabled  to  accomplush  bis 
ardent  de.sirc  of  adojitiiig  a  profe.iHion  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  all  others,  and  of  seeking  in  Europe  those 
opportunities  of  improvement  wfaidi  were  not  to  be 
found  in  .\merira     Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  I^n- 
don  he  sent  to  Philadelphia  his  first  origiuul  uil-pic- 
ture,  William  of  Deloraine,  from  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel."   From  that  time  he  took  up  hia  ra» 
sidenee  constantly  in  Europe,  his  engagcmenta  nerer 
allowing  him  to  pay  evtn  a  transient  visit  to  the 
country  of  which  he  always  considered  himself  a  citi- 
sen,  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  his  birUi 
having  taken  place  in  England.    Among  the  most 
distinguished  productions  of  his  pencil  are  May  Day 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Slender  courting  Anne 
Page,  Lady  Jane  Grey  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
crown.  Sam  ho  relating  his  adventures  to  the  duchesa, 
and  Falstaff  dining  at  Page'.s  bouse.    Tlie  picture 
which,  according  to  custom,  he  pre.^^euted  to  the 
royal  acailemy  un  being  elected  a  member,  is  Catha- 
rine of  Arragoo,  after  her  divorce  from  Henry  YUI. 

LESLIE,  JOHN,  bishop  of  Ross,  in  Scotland, 
the  son  of  Gavin  Leslie,  an  eminent  lawyer.  This 
ecclesiastic  was  born  iu  the  year  1  j2(},  and  educated 
at  the  university  of  Aberdeen ;  of  which  dioeese  ho 
was  made  officii  when  but  a  roath.  He  was  toon 
after  created  doctor  of  dvil  and  canon  law,  but  from 
a  natural  love  of  theology  he  took  orders  and  be- 
came minister  of  Une.  When  the  reformation  began 
to  spread  in  Scotland,  and  disputes  about  religion  ran 
high.  Dr.  Leslie  in  1560  distinguished  himself  at 
Edinbugh  as  a  principal  advocate  for  the  catholic 
church,  and  was  afterwards  deputed  by  the  nobility 
of  that  religion  to  coudoie  with  Queen  Mary  on  the 
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(It  atli  of  her  hushand  the  king  of  France,  and  to  in- 
vite her  to  return  to  her  native  dominions.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  abort  reridmee  with  h«r  majesty,  they 
embarked  together  at  Calais  in  1561,  and  landed  at 
Leith.  She  immediatelv  made  him  one  of  her  privy 
council, and  a  senator  of  the  college  of  joatice.  In 
1664  ha  ivaa  made  abbot  of  Lundoree,  and  on  the 
death  of  Stndcir  was  promoted  to  the  Iriahopric  of 
Itoss  It  H  Ut  h'lm  that  Scotland  is  indebted  for  thr 
pubhcation  of  its  laws,  commonly  called  "The  Black 
Acta  of  Parliament,"  from  the  Saxon  character  m 
which  they  were  printed.  At  his  most  earnest  desire 
the  revision  and  collection  of  them  were  committed 
to  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  In  156S,  Queen 
Mary  iuviog  fled  to  England  for  refuge,  and  being 
dMve  detuned  a  prisoner,  Qaeen  EBaabeth  appointed 
rertnin  rommis'iioncrs  at  York  to  examine  mto  the 
cause  uf  liie  dispute  between  Mary  and  her  subjects. 
These  commissioners  were  met  by  others  from  the 
^uaen  of  Scota.  Tha  bishop  of  Roaa  was  of  the 
number,  and  pleaded  the  eanae  of  bit  rofd  miabaaa 
with  great  energy,  though  without  success.  Eliza- 
beth had  no  inteotion  to  release  her.  Mary.'disap. 
pointed  in  her  expectations  from  the  conference  at 
York,  sent  the  bnhopof  Bmi  ambaaaador to  Bliaa- 
%etb,  who  paid  litde  attention  to  hie  cwnpbfaita.  He 
then  commenced  a  negotiation  between  his  royal  mis- 
tress and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  which  negotiation,  it 
ia  wen  known,  proved  fatal  to  the  duke,  and  was  the 
cause  of  Leslie  s  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  1 573 
he  was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Hol- 
land. The  two  following  years  he  spent  in  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  engage  the  uowers  of  £urope  to  espouse 
die  canse  of  his  queen.  His  last  application  was  to  the 
pope  ;  but  the  power  of  the  heretic  Elizabeth  had  no 
less  weight  with  hi.s  holiness  than  wiili  the  other  ca- 
tholic princes  of  Europe.    Finding  all  personal  ap- 

gieationa  ineffectual  he  had  recourae  to  hia  pen  ia 
neen  Mai7*a  vin^BeatioBt  but  BBiabedi'a  mUima 

ratio  rrgum  was  too  potent  for  all  hi.s  arguments 
Bishop  Leslie,  during  his  exile,  was  made  coadjutor 
toChaaidtUlbapof  iumen.  He  was  at  Brussels  when 
diOTneaivad  the  acoonntof  Qneea  Mary'a  execution, 
aiM  temadtatdy  retfared  to  ^e  eonrent  of  Guutem- 
berg,  near  that  city,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1596. 
It  was  during  the  long  and  unfortunate  captivity  of 
Mary  that  he  aroused  himself  in  writing  the  **  nis- 
lorjof  Scotland,"  and  several  of  his  other  works. 
Hiaprindpal  works  are,  "  Afflicti  Animi  Consola- 
tkmes,"  composed  for  the  consolation  of  the  captive 
queen,  and  "  De  Origine,  Moribus,  et  Gestis  Scoto- 
rum." 

LESLIE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  distinguished  Scotch 
chemist,  mathematician,  and  natural  philosopher, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Ediobutffa.  Among  hia  oumeroDS  aeientific  works 
an  hia  **  inquiry  into  the  Natdta  and  Pkvp^ation  of 
Heat,"  "  ElemenUi  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Ana- 
lysis, and  Plane Thgouometry,"  "Account  of  Expe- 
riments and  Instruments  depending  on  the  Relation 
of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture,  "  Philosophy  of  Arith- 
me^,**  and  various  papers  in  scientific  journals. 
Ho  I  kt  vi^e  invented  several  curious  and  valualil  - 
philoKopiiical  instruments.  His  diflferential  thermo- 
luiHcr  is  an  important  acquisition  to  phfrica.  Hia 
election  to  the  professorship,  for  which  he  was  a  can- 
didatc,  did  not  succeed  without  a  violent  altercation 


Mr.  Leslie  on  account,  as  thoy  alleged,  of  his  being 
a  sceptic  in  religioua  maUera.  Mr.  Lealie  waa  one 
of  die  eontribuion  to  Uia  "  Bdbibvrgb  Berunr,**  and 

the  *' ^^iipplement  to  the  Encyclopnodia  Britannica." 
i'he  author  of  "  Peter's  Letters"  says  of  Mr.  Leslie, 
"  He  it  a  ytgf  ftt,  hmvy  figure  of  a  man,  without 
much  mora  appaaranee  ef  atrangth  than  of  acttvitv  | 
and  yet  by  no  meana  a  alothfnl-woldng  penon.  Eua 
f.ice  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  you  would  pronounce 
to  be  merely  a  coarse  one,  but  in  which,  once  in- 
formed to  whom  it  beloQgi,  you  are  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
cover a  thousand  marks  of  vigorous  intellect,  and 
fancy  too.  Of  this  last  quality,  indeed,  his  eyes  are 
at  times  full  to  overflowing.  In  the  midst  wf  the 
•ombre  gravity  of  hia  usiud  look  there  are  alwava 
little  flashes  of  enAuBaem  breaking  through  wm 
rlond  ;  and,  in  tlii<!  rt'spfct,  he  fomT?  n  strilcin(::  ron- 
trail  to  Uie  caJjn,  t^autjuil  muluriujiy  oi  Mr.  i'iay- 
fair's  physiognomy  and  deportment."  His  last  and 
certainlj  hia  beat  work  waa  "ADiacourse  on  the 
HiatOTjr  of  MatbemaHcd  and  Plmical  Scienee  dnr* 
ing  the  Eighteenth  ('cntury  "  Professor  Leslie  re- 
ceived the  huauui  ui  knighthood  in  ltt32,  and  died 
in  the  month  of  November  of  that  year. 

LESS£PS.  JOHN  BAFYISTB  BABTttELEMI. 
BARON  OF,  dte  fellow  ttanUer  of  dia  ttnfortnnata 
r  Mi  i  .  lit;  w.ls  bora  at  Cette  in  1765,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  diplomatic  career.  For  five 
years  he  was  vice-consul  in  Petersburg,  where  bis 
father  had  previously  performed  the  functions  of 
French  consuUgeneral.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
commendation of  the  minister  of  war,  the  duke  of 
Castries,  the  king  of  France  appointed  him  inter- 
preter  to  the  aapmitioa  of  LqKruuae.  On  his  ar- 
rival on  the  coaHt  of  Kamt^chatkn,  he  received  ordera 
in  September  ITd?  to  leave  the  ingate  L' Astrolabe, 
Lap^rouse's  vessel,  in  order  to  convey  to  France  by 
land  the  accounta  and  jonniala  of  the  thua  fax  sue- 
eeeafttl  voyage  of  the  mvigator.  Under  great  ^ffi- 
culties  Lesseps  travdlpr!.  m  the  roughest  season  of 
the  year,  from  Kamtschatka  to  Petersburg,  where  be 
gave  his  napcrs  to  the  French  amiiaaaador.  Count 
S^gur,  and  baateoid  to  Paha  to  render  to  the  kiog 
more  minute  verbal  inforantion.  Appearing,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  desire  of  Louis  .KVl.,  in  tji e  Kamt- 
scbatkan  dreea  which  he  had  brought  home,  LesMpa 
was  for  soma  tima  the  object  of  curiosity  to  the  whole 
court.  The  monarch  subsequently  appointed  him 
consul  in  Cronstadt,  after  which  he  discharged  the 
sanie  office.  Ill  l''jtt'r-;.burj^\  \s-hL're  he  remained  till 
1812,  when  Mapoleoa  made  him  iotendant  at  Moa* 
cow.  After  the  change  of  govttnment  ia  18t4»  bia 
n  n<;  sent  by  Lovus  iCvIlL  as  «*arpf  4'4|^Wr«*  to 
Lisbon. 

LESSEPS, JOHNBAPTISTEDE, born  1774.  Ha 
waaaub-prefaetof  Lunbea.  lliia  Frenchman  waa  ra- 
markable  ibr  hia  adTenlurea.   In  consequence  of  die 

amnesty  afforded  by  Bonaparte  to  emigrants,  he  re- 
turned and  followed  a  relation  to  Egypt,  became 
French  consul  in  Alexandria,  and  acquired  man/ 
friends  by  his  humanity  and  benevolence,  both  among 
the  natives  and  his  countrymen.  Being  taken  pri- 
>  mer  soon  after  by  the  Arnauts,  he  wa:^  dragged  to 
the  market  to  be  murdered,  when  a  native,  to  whom 
be  bad  once  renderad  a  service,  took  him  from  bia 
assailants  on  pretence  of  a  wish  to  sacrifice  him  more 
slowly  and  cruelly.    Lcssepe  thus  escaped  the  sword. 


between  the  members  of  the  univcr-iity  and  some  of  1  returned  to  France,  and  alter  the  unum  of  Tuscany 
the  divines  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  opposed '  with  the  empire  was  appointed  aub-prefect  in  Sienna* 
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where  lip  rcmainiNl  til!  tht-  rc'ttoration,  when  he 
removed  iiJ  llie  same  capacity  to  L'Etoile. 

LKSSING.  GU'lTHOLD  EPHRAIM,  a  learned 
Gtrinan  whter«  who  was  bom  in  Pomflnnia  in  1729. 
Wma  hto  carliMt  yoodi  he  wea  dwttagiinhad  for  hie 
love  of  the  drama,  altboo^h  his  connection  with  this 
department  of  litorature  did  not  at  first  improve  either 
hie  morels  or  hia  pecuaiery  affaire.  He  was  in  1746 
aent  to  the  mihranitf  of  Lnpaie,  bat  coatd  never  be 
indoMil  to  devote  htrawif  to  o  ttriet  rovtiiM  of  pro* 
Bcribed  study.  Here  he  became  acqu  iintL  1  with  se- 
veral joung  men,  afterwards  didtinguished  in  litera- 
tsro;  and,  in  connection  with  a  friend  named  Weisae, 
he  translated  the  "  Hannibal"  of  Marivaux,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  stage  a  dramatic  performance  begun 
while  he  was  at  school.  This  was  brouRht  forward 
bj  a  stage  directreso  named  Neober,  with  whom  be 
was  acquainted .  Actors  were  at  that  time  considered 
as  vagabonds,  and  his  father,  much  di.<«tres8ed  nt  Iv'* 
Ron's  mode  of  life,  ordered  him  to  return  home,  in 
1750  I>ei«.sini{  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  contributed 
to  levcral  periodically  and  attracted  aomo  attentioo 
hf  hie  eorreipondeiiee  with  Voltaire,  oeearfonod  hj 
Richtrr.  \'oltaire*«  amanuensi!«,  ha^nng  shown  hira  a 
copy  of  Voltaire's  "Vie  de  Charles  XII  "  Ijefore  it 
WIS  pnhliohod.  In  compliance  with  the  anxious 
whdica  of  hii  parents,  he  then  went  to  Wittenbeq[, 
and  applied  Mmeelf  widi  his  voonger  brother  very 
riilij.'iitlv  tf)  his  studies.  At  tniM  time  ho  translated 
Huarte's  "Trial  of  Wits,"  and  wrote  a  critique  on 
Klopstock's  "Messiah."  In  1753  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  wrote  the  learned  articles  in  Voss's  Ga- 
tette.  In  1755  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "Sarah 
Sampson"  at  Potsdam.  In  the  same  year  he  set 
out  oa  a  tour  with  Mr.  Winkler,  a  tncrcnant,  but  in 
couequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years' 
war  tney  only  proceedeil  to  Holland.  In  1757.  in 
connection  with  Nicolui  and  Mendelssohn,  he  edited 
the  "  Library  of  Helles-Lcttrcs."    He  also  began  his 

Vilvinia,"  which  was  subsequently  completed  un- 
der the  name  of  "  EmiUa  Oaleotti,'*  and  h  modi  the 
mn<;t  rlaboratcly  finished  of  his  works.  In  1760 
Lessing  became  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of 
sciences  at  Berlin,  and  soon  after  became  secretary 
to  Qmoal  Tiuunsien  in  Brailan,  wrole  "Minnn  von 
fior^elm,**  a  miKtary  eomody,  tnd  iu  **  Lweoon, 
or  the  Limits  of  Poetry  and  Painting,"  and  be- 
gan deeper  researches  into  phik>eopbical  and  theolo- 
gical subjects,  thoqgh,atdMoaiMtiiiM,  Kolbllowed  his 
mdination  for  games  of  hazard  more  than  previously. 

In  1 765  he  once  more  returned  to  Berlin  to  de- 
vote litm^ilf  solely  to  the  sciences;  but,  unaccus- 
tomed to  go  sedentary  a  life,  he  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  plan  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  strolling  players.  We  shall  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised to  find  him  in  1767  in  Hamburgh,  whither 
the  proprietors  of  the  the^itre  had  invited  him  on 
very  favourable  terms.  While  there  he  wrote  his 
"Imunaturgie,"  but  a  mienndenitanding  with  his 
employers,  and  the  indocility  of  the  actors,  rendered 
his  reiiidence  at  Hamhurgh  di<«agreeahltt.  At  the 
same  time  began  hi.s  dispute,  or  it  mufnon  fno- 
ffKij  be  called  quarrel,  with  Klots. 

DiMBlidled  with  hie  sitaalkHi,  he  taow  determined 
to  go  to  Italy,  when  an  advantageous  ofTer  of  the 
place  of  hbrartan  at  Wolfenbiittel  changed  his  in- 
tention. T\u  little  court  of  Bronewick  was  then 
•booat  the  only  one  in  Gmomaf  which  fostered 
Ooiwni  titcntiini  Um  odmt  eonmod  (heir  atten- 
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tion  to  the  Frcncli.  In  the  librarj'  of  Wolfenbiittel 
he  discovered  the  MS^.  uf  thts  exsubstaiilialiir  tic- 
rengarius  of  Tours,  in  which  he  refutes  the  work  of 
the  tranaubstaotiator  LAnlrancua.  He  alao  puhliabod 
some  theological  treatisea,  imder  tlie  title  of  ^  WoHen. 
biittfl  Fm^rients  nf  nn  Unknown  Author,"  which  in- 
volved him  in  a  tiieoJogical  war.  In  1775  he  went 
to  Vienna,  having  received  an  in\  iution  to  that  dty, 
and  accompanied  Prince  Leopold  of  Bmoawick  to 
Italy,  which  ho  had  long  denied  to  eee.  He  left 
Germany  in  April,  but  returned  the  same  year;  and 
the  theological  disputes  in  which  he  was  involved 
now  hi  i  riitie  so  acrimonious  that  it  was  propoiod, 
at  Wolfenbiittel,  to  subject  his  writings  tn  n  strict 
censorship.  "  His  Nathan  the  Wise,"  from  its  sup- 
posed irreligious  tendency,  added  to  the  fierccoMS 
of  the  controversy.  As  a  poem,  it  is,  in  our  opioiop, 
much  the  finest  that  he  baa  written.  The  petoMU- 
tions  which  he  encountered  destroyed  hie  pnaro.  wd 
he  died  in  February  I7>i\. 

LKSTOCQ.  JOilN  HERMANN,  a  favourite  of 
the  Russian  empress  Elizabeth,  who  %vu»  twice  el«< 
vated  by  fortone  to  bo  twice  precipitated  from  hia 
high  honours.  Lestocq  wa.f  born  in  Hanover,  in 
1692,  of  French  parents,  who  had  fled  from  the  reh- 
gioiis  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV.  He  studied  sur- 
genr  under  hia  Csther,  went  to  Russia,  then  a  good 
men  of  talenta,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Peter  the  Great  as  stirgeon,  and  enjoyed  hit  entire 
confidence.  A  sudden  change  m  the  emucror's  dis- 
positions towards  hha  took  place,  ana  Lestocq, 
without  knowing  the  cause,  was  banished  to  Kasan. 
Catherine  I.  recalled  him  after  the  death  of  Peter, 
and  gave  him  the  place  of  surgeon  at  the  court  of 
her  daughter  Elisabeth.  Entirely  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  mistress,  he  otbred  ner  his  atiriitanfo 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  cTonm  after  the  death 
of  Peter  II.;  but  his  daring  plans  were  then  rejected. 
Eleven  years  later,  when  the  youth  of  Ivan,  and  the 
regency  of  his  mother  Anne^  presented  an  op> 
portunity,  hia  advioe  waa  adopted.  Tbe  active  and 
politic  Lestocq  guided  the  daring  enterjirise,  never, 
even  in  moments  of  the  grottest  danger,  losing  his 
preeence  of  mind,  and,  on  the  24th  of  Kovcnber, 
1741»  Eliabeth  aaeendod  tbe  throne.  The  new  em- 
presfl  made  htm  her  privy  counsellor,  and  chief  phy- 
Hician,  and  director-general  of  medical  institutions. 
The  king  of  Poland  created  him  count,  and  aeot  him 
bis  miniatim  to  bo  worn  hi  hii  bnttoii'holo,  like  an 
ocdor. 

In  compliance  with  the  ^shes  of  the  empress, 
Lestocq  wasobliij'  il  to  interfere  in  iilirtirs  foreign  to 
his  province.  This  circuinstance,  and  the  frankneaa 
of  bis  character,  incressed  the  number  of  his  enemiea^ 
who  succeedcrl  in  rxciling  the  suspicions  of  tlic  em- 
press. Lestocq  v.a8  arrested  in  1748,  and  lontined 
in  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg  for  trial.  At  first, 
he  bore  thia  change  of  circumstances  with  cheerful- 
neea  and  cahmMae,  but  when  be  was  to  be  asbjeeted 

to  the  rack  he  ronfr^-rrl  liimself  guilty.  Ho  wn=; 
deprived  of  all  his  honours  and  estate  and  banished 
to  Uglitsch,  where  he  remained  thne  fttn,  and 
then  to  Uatjug- Veliki,  where  he  wai  m  priaon  mna 
years.  Hte  third  wife,  Maria  Aurora,  ehared  the 
fate  of  her  huiband  with  an  exemplary  firmness. 
When  Peter  111.  ascended  the  throne,  Ije^iocf^  was 
restored  to  liis  honours.  Catharine  II.  continued 
his  pension  without  his  offices.  He  died  in  1767. 
LESTRANGE,  SIR  ROGER,  a  poUtical  partisan 
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and  eontroveraialiit,  wa«  the  youngett  Mm  of  Sir 

Hammond  l/cstranfje,  knt  ,  of  Hunstanton  Hall, 
^^orfolk,  where  he  was  horn  in  l6lG.  Ilia  father, 
being  a  seakMU  royalist,  iirought  up  his  son  in  the 
MUM  vrineiplM.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  tie  at- 
tended Chwles  I.  in  his  expcJiUon  into  Scotland, 
and  laid  a  pl;in  for  surprisin}^  Lynn,  but  Iicin;?  de- 
tected with  the  king's  commiuion  ia  his  pocket,  he 
was  tried  by  a  court- martial  at  a  spy,  and  con- 
demned He  \v:iH.  however,  respited  from  time  to 
time,  until  he  hud  lain  in  prison  four  years,  when, 
by  the  connivance  of  his  gaoler,  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  continent.  On  the  diiaolution  of  the  long 
parliament  he  returned  hone.  On  the  lealoration 
he  was  made  licLii-er  of  the.press — a  profitable  ]K)st. 
In  1663  he  set  up  the  "  Public  Intelligencer,"  which 
he  discontinued  on  tlie  design,  then  concerted,  of 
pubhshing  a  "  London  Gazette,"  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  February  1 665.  In  1679  he  com- 
menced_a  pauor  called  "'ITie  OliHervator,"  in  defence 
ai  the  measures  of  the  coturt.  in  1 687  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  **Ob«ervator,"  beeanae  he  coidd  not 
agree  with  James  who  had  knighted  him,  in  the 
doctrine  of  toleration,  although  he  had  written  in 
favour  of  the  dispensing  power.  His  death  toolc 
place  in  1704,  his  faculties  having  becooie  impaired 
some  years  before.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  political  tracts,  full  of  coarse  and  virulent 
abuae«  and  in  a  style  so  rude  and  vulgar  that  he  was 
regvded  by  Granger  as  one  of  the  gnat  corruptors 
of  the  English  language. 

LKSUEUR.  EUSTACHE,  a  distinguished  French 
punter,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1617>  He  was  in- 
atructed  in  drawing  by  his  father,  a  statuary,  and 
was  afterwards  placed  at  the  school  of  Simon  Vouet, 
the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  painting.  He 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  several  pieces  in 
the  true  Huian  style,  but  his  ropatatiao  ma  not 
rom])letply  PHtablished  till  he  had  e.\ecuted  his  paint- 
ings fur  the  CarthuHian  monastery  in  Paris.  In 
twenty-two  pictures  he  deUneated  the  principal 
aeenea  in  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the 
order.  In  1660  he  painted  for  the  corporation  of 
gul  l^^iniths,  the  Preaching  of  the  Ap  Dstl,'  I'aul  at 
Ei>hesus.  This  painting  was  presented  to  the  church 
m  Notre-Dame,  and  was  exhibited  annually  on  the 
1st  of  May.  His  next  works  wore  a  Magdalen  and 
a  St.  Lawroiice,  and  in  I6jl  two  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  .Martin,  &c.  Among  the  most  distin. 
guished  of  liis  later  worka  are  lonie  mythological 
Msanes  in  the  hotel  Lambert  relating  to  Cnptd  and  the 
Muses  with  .\|!()I!n  After  complftinc:  this  work  he 
diedf  in  the  tlnrty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Incessant 
toU,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  companions  in  art, 
brought  him  to  his  grave.  His  countrymen  call  him 
the  French  Raphael,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
had  great  merit.  HIh  conceptions  are  noble  and 
elevated;  his  compoeition  is  einqde*  careful,  and 
wdl  arranged ;  the  drawing  is  cornet,  in  good  taste, 
and  proves  his  diligent  study  of  the  antique  and  of 
the  great  Italian  masters,  particularly  of  Raphael; 
hia  drapery  ia  artfully  Aqioeed.  and  executed  with 
great  truth.  His  figures  are  full  of  animation  and 
character,  the  positions  are  various  and  free  from 
manner.  He  displays  great  boldness  and  freedom 
of  pencil;  his  coloiuring  is  delicate  and  simple»  but 
deneient  in  truth  and  vwonr,  which  eometiroea  ren- 
ders his  pictures  too  uniform,  and  occasionally  they 
have  too  much  ornament,   lhat  Lesueur  should 
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hsve  reached  so  great  excdlenee^  it  tlM  more  re« 

markable  as  he  had  never  been  out  of  France,  hardly 
even  out  of  Paris,  and  had  consequently  formed 
himxelf  after  the  few  models  of  the  ancient  art  and 
the  Italian  school  to  be  found  there.  Ue  had  stu- 
died Raphael  chiefly  throngh  the  engravinga  of  Mmk 
.Antony.  Ijesueur,  from  his  education,  may  be  COflV- 
sidered  as  the  true 'representative  of  the  French 
schooli  for  Poussin,  wiio  was  a  .sunerior  artist,  be- 
longs more  to  the  Italians  than  to  the  French.  His 
mild  and  ingenious  character  made  him  generally 
esteemed,  altliough  the  jealousy  of  his  competitor 
Lebrun,  who  tyrannised  over  the  taste  and  opinion* 
of  die  day,  prevented  hhn  from  enjoying  the  reputa- 
tion which  was  justly  due  to  him  in  his  lifetime. 

LESUEUR,  JEAN  BAFriSTE.  a  musical  com- 
poser of  great  talent,  who  mm  a  descendant  of  the 
great  painter  Lesueur.  He  was  born  in  1763,  and 
was  puced  in  the  musical  school  of  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens,  and,  after  completing  his  musical  studies, 
was  made  director  of  music  in  the  cathedrals  at  Son 
and  Dijon,  and  in  1784  in  the  drardi  of  the  famo- 
cents  at  Paris.  In  17S6,  in  opposition  to  several 
candidates,  he  recei\'ed  the  place  of  master  in  the 
cathedral  of  Paris,  and  his  elevated  and  impreaaina 
ooinpocitions,  no  less  than  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  led  the  orchestra,  made  him  a  universal 
favourite.  His  own  inclinations,  and  the  advice  of 
Sacchini.  induced  him  to  compose  for  the  thentra. 
"Teleroachus"  was  hie  first  opera,  wUdi  was  brought 
forward  with  great  sncrcss  in  the  theatre  Feydeau. 
In  1788  l/j.sueur  resigned  his  place  at  Notre-Dame 
that  he  might  devote  his  time  to  theatrical  music, 
and  lived  till  1793  with  his  friend  and  patron  Bochard 
de  Champagny,  in  whose  bouse  he  applied  himself 
so  lalxiriously  that  his  host,  aiiMous  fur  his  health, 
would  not  allow  him  lights  for  more  than  half  the 
night  Lesueur  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  writh^r 
his  opera  "  La  Caveme."  One  night  his  light  went 
out,  and,  unable  to  endure  any  interruption,  be  lay 
on  the  floor  before  the  fire  and  continued  to  write  by 
the  feeble  light  afforded  by  a  few  pieces  of  wood 
until  he  wasTound  in  that  situation  the  next  morn- 
ing by  Mr.  Champagny. 

After  various  disappointments  he  finally  succeeded^ 
in  1793,  in  introducing  this  opera  on  the  etage, 
which  met  with  the  most  brilliant  applnu«c.  ^On 
Cbenier's  proposition,  he  was  made  prufe^^iior  of 
mneie  in  the  national  institute,  and  wrote  several 
piaoea  of  music  for  festivala  during  the  time  of  the 
republic;  was  afterwards  displaeedTby  intrigue,  but 
again  restore<l  l)y  Hon.iparte  In  1793  he  composed 
'•  Paul  et  Virginie,"  "  The  Death  of  Adam,"  and 
"  Th»  Baid*.'^  Tbi*  hst  and  finest  work,  in  which 
the  composer  appears  to  have  called  up  the  very 
spirit  of  Ossian,  delighted  Napoleon  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  he  niade  him  chapel-master  at  the  Tuile. 
rtea,  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  and  presented  him  a  gold  snuff-box,  with 
the  inscription  "  The  entpomr  of  dM  FreBcli  td  iIm 
author  of  the  'Bards.'  " 

LETTSOM,  JOHN  COAKLEY.— TTiis  distin. 
guished  physician  and  writer  was  born  in  the  West 
Indies  in  December  1744,  and  at  an  early  age  was 
sent  to  England  to  be  educated.  He  was  inunraiildv 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  'lliompaoa  Banff 
Warrington,  where  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  rended  in 
the  neighbourhood,  superintendtd  hin  studies.  Hq 
was  subsequently  apprenticed  to  an  a|>otbecary  at 
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Settle  in  Yorluhire,  after  which  he  attended  for  two 
jears  at  St.  Thomaa's  hospital  to  complete  his  ine- 
dical  education.    After  Mr.  Lettsom  came  of  age,  he 
molv«d  to  return  to  the  West  ladiM,  with  the  two- 
bid  oibjeet  of  obtaining  pawwrioo  of  1h»  propmjr 
diat  had  devolved  entirely  OD  him,  hy  the  death  of 
an  elder  brother,  and  of  following  his  profeasional 
arocations.  in  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  he  found 
tfcaft  At  lands  were  but  of  little  Tshie,  and  thit  his 
•oto  wealth  consisted  of  a  portioii  of  his  feUow-erea- 
tnres  who  were  employed  as  slares.    Without  hesi- 
tattng  ■  single  moment  between  his  interest  and  his 
datf, heiastafilly emancipatsd  liMn  nil;  and  this, 
too,  at  a  moment  when  the  great  rjuestion  of  negro 
slavery  had  never  been  agitated,  and  in  a  place 
where  such  conduct  must  have  been  deemed  odious. 
Thus  finding  himself,  at  the  sge  of  twenty-tiuree, 
ant  mdy  detHtate  of  foHune,  but  setoaliy  50OL 
in  debt,  he  settled  at  Tortola,  where  he  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tioe.   Bj  means  of  this,  while  still  a  young  roan, 
b»«M«nUsdtorenlts«aU  the  objects  •fnlnadable 
mbitdkm  wirieh  was  then  solely  ciicu— ssiHwd  by  a 
passion  for  professional  excellence.    He  accordingly 
returned  once  more  to  Europe  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  visiting  all  its  great  medical  sshosM.  After 
sta^ng  some  time  in  London,  he  repaired  in  the 
spring  of  1768  to  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  the 
talents  and  exertions  of  its  physicians.    He  after- 
mrds  went  to  Pahs,  and  in  June  1769  Mr.  Lettsom 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden.  His  thesis 
on  this  occasion,  entitled  "  Observationes  ad  Vires 
Thtm  pertinentes."  was  inscribed  to  his  two  protee- 
lon,  Ifr.  S^uel  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  together 
wiA  his  old  master  Or.  Sutcliff,  who  had,  like  him- 
■ilf,  beeome  a  physician.  He  aflsrwards  visited  Spa 
Ud  Aix-la-Chapelle,  both  more  celebrated  at  that  pe- 
Tiod  than  the  present  on  account  of  their  mineral 
Waters ;  nd  having  been  introduced  to,  and  esta- 
blished  a  corgwpwwaf  with,  Mac^usr,  ia  Bai,  md 
other  pnUic  cnaraclert,  bo  ntnnMd  wne  nofa  to 
England.    In  1769  we  find  the  name  of  Dr.  Ivcttsom 
placed  in  the  list  as  a  licentiate  of  the  royal  college 
of  physicians,  and  he  soon  after  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  society.    He  now  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  kindred  pursuits  of  medicine  and  l>otany ; 
and  while  a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  made  in 
^  former  was  more  generally  diffused  through  his 
flMttU  and  aaartiows,  a  mmber  of  new  plants,  par- 
ticularly those  indigenous  to  the  tropical  regions, 
were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  expressly  for  his 
collection.    His  house  was  always  open  to  men  of 
talents ;  and  to  him  ti^enioua  foiatgnaia*  from  all 
parta  of  the  globe,  apiHiBd  ftir  nfemathHi  and  in- 
struction.   About  the  same  period  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  elegant  residence  near  Camberwell, 
cdbd  Grove  Hill.   Attached  to  the  Irause  were  con- 
servatories for  hii  phmML  tagnhsr  with  a  botanical 
garden ;  widiin  wnt  a  Vnntftt  nn  books,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history.  A  friend  of  Dr.  Lettsom 
published  a  descriptive  poem  for  the  express  purpos« 
of  edebratinff  the  Pamaw  of  his  villa.  The  garden, 
the  library,  the  landscape,  are  all  noticad  witheatho- 
siastic  applause ;  after  wbieh  bo  eonehidea  widi  the 
fBUosrinf  finsat— 

**8«eh  ar*  the  (ofl  enchanting  nrrnPi  dUpUv'd 
Itt  all  th»  blendol  cbttvkt  o(  light  >ad  tOMie. 
At  Cambtrwrll't  fair  gror*  and  verdant  brow. 
Tb»  ioTcllffsl  flamy'*  lonj'  bttto  cu  siiow : 

BiMBamv.— Vol-  H. 
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Ani  loaf  mty  Iw,  whos*  bold  ezeuniTa  mind 
Thia  aweot  terrrtuial  paradise  drti^M, 
Ltrng  may  hr  view  the  farourite  bow'r  h«  planB*4^ 
In  towrruii;  follag*  o'er  hJa  raee  expand  : 
Behold  tbrm  flourish  in  llaKran-rul  ihadc, 
And  in  their  tather'e  atepe  detieht  lo  trcul 
Then  AiU  or  yean,  aaaorown'd  wuh  well-eam'd  fasM. 
BsllwtapMcekhlBlNtihtn«v4to       ~  ' 
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Dr.  Lettsom  was  always  diatngndiid  fisr  tha 
kindness  of  his  diapositioBt  he  was  ever  a  great  ad- 
vocate for  tha  eatflosioii  of  medical  aid  to  servanu, 

and  to  persons  in  distressed  circumstances.  In  con- 
sequence of  this.  Dr.  Lettsom  not  only  subscribed  to^ 
but  greaUy  promoted  the  General,  the  Finsbury,  and 
Surrey  dispensaries  ;  but  l>eing  of  opinion  that  phy- 
sic was  of  little  service  where  food  was  wanting,  he 
did  every  thing  within  the  scope  of  hu  fortune  and 
abiitty  to  supply  the  laucr  as  well  as  the  fonmr. 
He  iMsrtad  his  name  at  an  early  period  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  philanthropic  society  in  St. 
Geoi^e's  Fields.    Here  regular  work  is  obtained  for 
a  number  of  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  OOlk 
pioved  in  disorderly jmctios^  while  ^od  morals  ara 
boUi  encouraged  and ealtivBled  among  diildreo,  who 
but  for  this  humane  establishment  would  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to,  and  probably  forfeited  theui  also 
bv,  a  course  of  public  plunder  and  private  infamy. 
Hia  aociaMr  for  mo  diacharge  of  persona  imprisoned 
for  snaaU  oibts  in  Um  experienced  a  bountiful  and  a 
steady  supporter.    This,  we  believe,  originated  with 
the  late  Mr.  Nield  of  Chelsea,  who  has  given  a  pub- 
lic testiOMMiy  of  the  succour  and  assistance  derived 
from  our  amiable  quaker  on  that  and  a  variety  of 
other  occasions,   llie  asylum  for  the  support  and 
education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as 
the  institution  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  tha 
indigent  blind,  in  him  found  a  strenuous  patron  and 
a  liberal  contributor.    He  wa.s  also  one  of  thirty-two 
gentlemen,  coDsisLing  of  Mr.  Alderman  Bull,  Dr. 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Towers,  Dr  Hawaii 
&c.,       with  whom  or^inated  the  royal  humana 
society,  fbr  dm  lacovary  of  the  apparently  drowned 
or  dead. 

But  Dr.  Lettsom  did  not  confine  either  his  bens- 
ficanoa  ov  bia  onitioas  to  public  institutioM.  la 
consequence  of  an  extMisive  {Nractica  in  tha  metro* 
polis,  many  pressing  opportimities  occurred  for  the 
exercise  of  his  humanity.  He  constantlv  endea- 
voured to  act  as  the  pbyaician  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  of  ths  body ;  for  to  asmge  "  the  numerous  ills 
that  man  is  heir  to,"  appears  to  have  been  an  object 
that  occupied  not  a  small  portion  of  bis  time  aiy' 
attention.  The  abodes  of  misery  were  very  familiar 
to  him.  The  obacura  allay  was  cntMad;  the  ganat 
was  sscswdsd  t»i  tba  cmtiiB  of  wan^  bsggary,  and 
despair,  was  gently  withdrawn  by  his  hand ;  and 
when  he  discovered  that  sustenance  rather  than 
pharroacv  was  wanting,  he  not  unfrequently  pre- 
echbad  too  naesMuy  noadar  fron  tha  shop  of  the 
butdur  and  baker,  hMtead  of  ttal  irfdw  iqMthaearj. 
To  patients  of  a  different  description,  whose  hearts 
were  ill  at  ease,  he  freely  and  libcirally  communicated 
such  mMMAaonaolations  aa  thif  atood  ,fai  Mid  oC 
By  thasa  nsans  ha  fiormed  a  auflMious  and  respeet- 
aUa  aeyisintsnce,  and  drew  a  eirde  of  opulent  per- 
sons  around  him,  who  contributed  their  aid  both 
frequently  and  freely  to  those  benevolent  pursuits 
which  occupied  his  constant  attention. 

The  following  anecdote  is  from  his  oarn  pen,  and 
it  admirably  illustrates  tha  great  kindmoaof  his  du- 
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position.  He  sayt, "  About  the  beginning  of  Decern* 
oer  1780.  on  going  out  of  my  house,  1  wa«  aeeocted 

by  a  tall  ihin  roan,  whose  counlenance  exhibited  such 
a  pictwe  of  distress  and  poverty  as  fixed  my  atten. 
tion,  and  induced  me  to  enqmre  into  his  situation. 
H«  infon&ed  me  that  he  was  a  day-labourer,  just  re- 
eotmog  from  sickness,  and  that,  feeble  as  he  then 
was,  in  order  to  pmc  in  s  istenance  for  a  sick  family 
at  home,  be  was  compelled  to  seek  for  work,  and  to 
•xert  himself  much  beyond  his  strengrth ;  and  he 
added,  that  be  lived  in  n  ronrt  called  Little  Green- 
wich, lu  Aldersgate  Strttl.  I  his  poor  object  seemed 
to  feel  distress  too  deeply  to  be  an  impostor,  and  I 
could  aot  avoid  beatowipg  aome  means  of  obviatuu 
hn  prcMnt  mnt,  tn  whieli  Iw  ratirad  1ioiriiMr»  wiui 
tears  in  his  eyes  ;  but  when  he  p;ot  out  of  fi^t,  his 
image  was  present  with  me :  I  was  then  sorry  that 
my  gonerosity  had  not  been  equal  to  my  sensibility, 
ttna  this  indnfied  me  to  atttmfit  finding  out  his  family. 
Ho  lind  n«Btiofi«d  ftiat  bit  nnno  vat  Foy,  and  by 
the  information  he  e  me  1  discovered  liis  misera- 
ble habitation.  With  dithculty  I  found  my  way  uu  a 
dark  pamge  and  staircase  to  a  little  duunber,  fur- 
nished with  one  bedstead  ;  an  old  box  was  the  only 
•rtiele  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  chair,  the  fur- 
nitmc  of  the  htil  coi^s;st(  il  iti  a  [nece  of  old  tickcn, 
and  a  worn-out  blanket,  which  constituted  the  only 
couch,  except  the  floor,  whanoB  ibie  afflicted  ftmily 
could  recline  their  headt (0  net:  mdirinlneeene 

did  they  present! 

"  Near  the  centre  of  the  bed  lay  the  mother  with 
half  •  ehifity  and  eovated  as  high  ae  die  middle  with 
the  blanket  %e  waa  incapable  of  telfingber  eom- 

laints.  The  spittle,  for  want  of  some  fluid  to  moisten 
er  mouth,  had  dried  upon  her  lips,  which  were 
black,  as  were  likewise  the  gumn,  the  concomitants 
of  nimtrid  fever,  the  disorder  under  which  she  la- 
bound.  At  anotner  end  of  the  blanket  was  extended 
a  girl  of  about  five  years  old  ;  it  had  rolirLl  from  un- 
der this  covering  and  was  totally  naked,  except  its 
back,  on  which  a  blister  plaster  was  tied  by  a  piece  of 
packthread  eras';?'!  over  its  breast ;  and,  though  la- 
bouring under  this  lii  tadful  fever,  the  poor  creature 
was  asleep.  On  one  side  of  its  mother  lay  a  naked 
boy  about  two  yeara  old;  tbia  little  innocent  waa 
^ewfae  deeping.  On  die  odier  aide  of  die  mollMnr 
on  the  floor,  or  rather  on  an  old  box,  lay  a  girl  about 
twelve  years  old  ;  she  was  in  part  covered  with  her 
gown  and  petticoat,  but  she  haid  no  shift.  Tbt  ftmr 
bad  not  bereaved  her  of  her  aaneea»and  alie  was  per- 
petually moaning  out,  *  I  ttnll  die  of  dihrat ;  pray 
give  me  some  water  to  drink.'  Near  lier  stood  ano- 
ther girl  about  four  years  old,  barefooted ;  her  whole 
covering  waa  a  hioae  piece  of  petticoat  thrown  over 
her  shoulders :  and  to  this  infant  it  waa  Uiat  her 
sister  was  crying  for  water. 

"  I  now  cxucrienced  how  greatly  the  sight  of  re  u 
misery  exceeds  the  description  of  it.  What  a  con- 
trast did  this  scene  exhiUt  to  iim  plenty  and  deganee 
n-hirh  reigned  within  the  extent  of  a  few  yards  only, 
for  this  miserable  receptacle  wa.H  opposite  to  the 
stately  edifice  of  an  honourable  alderman,  and  still 
nearer  were  many  tpacious  booaea  and  abopa.  I 
have  otwerred  diat  the  daughter  who  waa  atretched 
on  the  floor  tra^:  still  able  to  speak.  She  told  noe 
tlMU  sometbmg  was  the  matter  wiih  the  mother's 
aida^  and  asked  me  to  look  at  it.  I  turned  up  an 
•dsn  «f  the  blanket,  and  found  tl»t  «  my ' 
bad  taken  place. 
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nnddle  of  the  body  to  the  onddle  of  the  thigh,  and 
of  nhand'a  breadth  {  the  length  waa  npwnrda  of  half 

a  yard,  and  to  ptop  its  progress  nothing  had  been 
appUed.  It  was  a  painful  sight  to  behold,  and  many 
not  less  painful  cadet  in  this  metropoUs.  I  procured 
medical  aasistance  immediately*  and  for  a  trifling 
gratuity  got  a  neighbour  to  nurse  the  family,  l^a 
churchwarden,  to  whom  1  made  application,  heard 
their  history  with  concern,  and  aaoed  ilia  humane 
aid  to  rescue  from  death  a  poor  and  akaaet  expiring 
family.  I  have,  however,  the  pleasure  to  conclude 
this  relation  of  their  unspeakable  distress  by  com- 
municating their  total  deliverance  from  it;  which 
I  think  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  timely  aasisto 
aneo  adaafaiiatared.** 

But  in  the  midst  of  a  career  hitherto  distinguished 
by  invariable  worth  and  unbounded  prosperity,  the 
domestic  happineaa  of  thia  gentleman  received  n 
deadly  wonnd,  in  nwaeqaaoea  of  the  andden  deoiiae 
of  his  eldnt  eon  in  ISOO.  Dr.  John  Miera  Letteom 
had  rerrlvff]  rin  exctllt nt  education  in  bis  native 
country,  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  who  spared 
no  expense  in  rendering  bim  both  learned  and  ac- 
complished. Being  destined  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, every  opportunity  was  afforded  of  obtaining  a 
critical  knowledge  of  this  science;  and  to  inj];rove 
himself  slill  more,  he  visited  several  paru  of  Europe 
in  company  with  Dr.  Sims.  He  afterwards  married, 
settled  111  I.ondon,  and  died  at  h''.<^  fnthcr's  house  in 
k>uinbruok  Court,  Basinghall  Street,  m  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Letteom  in  hia  ehaiacter  of  an  author  mnbo 
furly  deemed  a  volnndnene  writer,  having  oeeanoai- 
ally  connected  hiin'rlf  v.  ith  theBngUab  press  during 
a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  He  contributed 
largely  to  several  periodical  works,  in  which  will  be 
foiuid  a  immbw  ot  hia  eaeavs,  letters,  hints,  and  ra- 
mariks.  He  alao  introdocea  the  plans  and  opinions 
of  tilt:  late  Mr.  Nield  through  the  same  meiJiim  to 
public  notice;  and,  but  for  his  kindness  upon  thia 
occasion,  the  benevolent  labours,  journeys,  and  en- 
quiries rf  tl  at  tr^ntlonaii  would  haTO  boBn  entiieljr 
lost  to  the  puLiliu. 

He  also  presented  engraved  portraits  of  Mr,  Peter 
CoUiaoo,  Mr.  Gumming,  and  Dr.  Fotbei^ll,  to  the 
ninth  veihraM  of  Mx.  Nicha]la*a  "litenry  Anec- 
dotes," who  terms  him  "ids  skilful  anrl  invnlnable 
friend."  Tlus  same  gentleman  publisued  a  memoir  of 
his  life,  annexed  to  n  eoUection  of  his  smaller  pieces. 
Prefixed  to  thia  ia  n  portiait  by  Bidimr,  togeUier 
with  a  aeene  in  Yofkahira,  a  plui  of  hu  favourita 
cuuntry  seat  at  ('ainbcr«'cll,  &c.  Here  are  also  to 
be  found  his  "  Umts  respecting  the  Distrewesof  the 
Poor  in  the  yeara  1794,  1795."  He  himself  took  an 
active  i>art  both  in  vi^ting  and'relie^ng  them,  dur- 
ing that  season  of  unexampled  scarcity,  when  the 
cxiicti-^e'^  of  rvcry  artir!i:'  of  human  sustenance  were 
SO  enhanced  aa  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  laive 
portion  of  the  community  to  obtain  the  necessary 
prpp  of  siihsistrnrc  <  )n  this  occasion  he  juell}  la-hes 
the  unfeeling  avarice  ut  those  who  withhold  relief 
by  sheltering  themselves  under  the  trite  temaak  of 
"  (he  jmprondenee  of  the  poor." 

In  1 787  iqipearad  the  firat  editioa  of  die  **  Account 
of  the  C'lUure  and  Use  of  the  Mangel  Wurrel,  or 
Root  of  Scarcitv,"  which  the  doctor  had  translated 
lro!n  the  Frencn  of  dM  Abb^  de  Comroereil.  Dur- 
ing the  praeading  jmf  he  had  obtained  »  fiftir  aeede 
of  limrQdmitmmlU,  bate  hebryda.  tamWtanct, 
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hf  meant  of  ^ir  Richard  Jebb.  After  trying  Uiem 
in  hit  own  garden,  he  calculated  that "  a  square  yard 
of  groimd  will  yield  fifty  povodt  in  weight  of  salutary 
food."  Heaccordinglyreeoniinended  it  to  general  use, 
and  pnrticnlarly  pointed  it  out  as  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous to  f>uch  poor  pcrsotiH  as  had  not  land  suf- 
ficient to  feed  a  cow : — "  The  whole,**  he  observed, 
"  waa  edihle  and  salutary,  affording  a  supply  for  the 
table  both  in  wnter  and  summer.  The  leaves  ex- 
ceed Bpinach  in  th  ■  pi  ;i-intne88  of  their  taste.  The 
stalks  and  ribn  of  the  large  ones,  divested  of  the  leafy 
part  and  peeled,  eat  like  aspangiis,aDd  may  be  used 
in  Ronp'-,  hich  tliey  pr'^nrly  improve  Th»  leaves' 
tied  up  Hi  ;i  bag  or  net,  with  slices  of  meat  interlaid, 
and  boiled,  alno  tnake  a  dish  both  pleasant  and  salu- 
tary." The  public  expectation  was  raiaed  to  a  high 
pitch  by  ihta  deeeription,  and  no  lewtrtlian  two 
thousand  four  hundred  applications  were  made  for 
the  plants  and  ^eeda.  Disappointment,  in  respect  to 
manf  who  cultiviled  the  mangel  widmI  on  im- 
pnwr  aoili,  homm,  wm  tlie  eoneeqnence ;  but  it 
w  BUT  to  mM,  that  its  vutoes  are  now  fully  ascer- 
tained nnrl  nllow  i  I  by  irrefragable  teitimony. 

It  is  extremely  painful  here  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
mark, that  the  expenditure  of  <Mt  fenoeman  at 
length  8o  far  exceeded  his  income  as  to  encroach  on 
the  capital,  and  render  it  absolutely  necessary,  for 
the  gakf  of  his  creditors,  t  o  siirrifice  almost  every 
thing  which  it  had  been  the  ambition  of  the  early 
portion  of  hie  life  to  obtdn,  ehcriafa,  and  pweerw. 
Accordingly  his  charming  villa,  his  coins,  his  mrdals, 
hie  books,  were  all  disposed  of,  either  by  public  sale 
or  private  agreement ! 

At  length,  •Qnonndcd  hj  the  wndc  of  hia  former 
fcrtvnee,  and  littb  belter  tma  a  wreck  of  hit  fomw 
telf,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  disease  in  the  ae- 
▼ent^-aecond  vear  of  hia  life.  For  some  time  previous 
to  tint  event  ne  had  been  attending  a  patient  whose 
eaae  proved  fatal.  Bong  desirona  mat  the  body 
ebould  be  opened  and  examined,  he  himself  per- 
fiormed  the  cnief  part  of  the  operation  on  the  iind  of 
October  1815,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received  a 
eudden  chill  from  the  eoldneae  of  the  apartment. 
On  his  return  he  became  worse,  and  was  then  nsited 
by  Dr.  Babington,  together  with  Mr.  Non  is.  His 
disea-se  now  bej^an  to  assume  an  alarming  appear- 
woee,  notwithatandtng  which  he  prevailed  on  a  gen- 
tlanan  to  attend  daily  «t  the  miMfabla  house  ju«t 
alluded  to;  an  )  Frrmrr!  ffreatly  affected  lest  he  should 
not  be  able  to  appear  at  the  anniversary  of  the  phi- 
looophical  society  of  London,  in  the  success  of  which 
iostitntion  he  took  the  moat  lively  isteMaC  On  the 
3<Nh  be  appeared  hi  an  improved  etatet  hot  on  the 
•ucceeding  day  great  debility,  accompanied  by  dcli- 
num,  ensued,  which  terminated  his  existence  ou  the 
1st  of  November,  18 IS. 

We  cannot  close  the  life  of  this  benevolent  gentle- 
man without  giving  an  extract  from  one  of  his  mo«t 
popular  works,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  Relipi  Per 
aeeotion."  He  aays,  "in  the  great  and  ImportHnr 
tratha  of  religion,  ae  they  respect  the  monl  govern- 
ment and  infinitf  goodness  of  n  supreme  being, 
and  the  adoriible  and  humblti  rtUtion  l>€tween  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  mankind  seem  generally 
united.  It  is  in  its  sabordinate  points  that  the  great- 
tat  asperity  has  been  maintained,  as  if  they  were 
solely  cs'icntinl  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  whereas 
a  ^{ust  consideration  of  the  universaUty  of  the  AU 
in|^*«  goodiwsi^  who  permUa  all  aeeU  to  exist 
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peaceably  under  his  moral  agency,  would  di«pel  pre- 
judice, and  substitute  forbearance  and  concord.  Fur 
which  sect  dares  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  only  true 
religion,  and  lhas  esclade  the  indgment  and  princi- 
ples of  2099  other  kc  r  .ir  .  .>  By  whose  agency  an<l 
permission  do  all  these  Hocicties  exist,  and  Hnd  hap- 
piness in  their  respective  tenets? — By  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.  Well,  indeed,  might  it  be  applied  to 
the  narrowness  or  bitterness  of  a  sectary,  '  i'huu 
canst  see  the  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye,  hut  wilt  BOt 
contemplate  the  beam  in  thy  own.' 

**T1m  more  wo  semtinise  into  natural  objeeta.  and 
reflect  tipon  their  eTistcncc  and  formation,  the  more 
forcibly  are  we  compelled  to  conclude  that  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  create  and  constitute 
such  an  incalculable  variety  around  us  thst  no  tw» 
things  were  evnr  made  alike.  Invainwoold  be  the 
labour  of  that  man  who  should  attempt  to  find  two 
seeds,  or  two  leaves,  exactly  similar;  like  the  plod- 
ding individual  who,  with  the  point  of  his  pen,  mada 
a  million  of  dots  on  paper,  in  aope,  hot  a  vain  hopo 
it  proved,  of  finding  two  of  equal  form  and  dimen- 
sions ;  hence,  if  the  finger  of  tne  Supreme  Architect 
lias  been  pleased  to  impress  on  his  own  works  an 
endless  variety,  not  only  in  the  outward  creation,  but 
likewise  in  the  sentient  principle,  is  it  not  impious 
to  persecnte  for  dificeooe  of  opinion  or  modes  of 
adoring  hiffl»  whoae  wwjf*  an  aaio  to  be  past  flndiw 
out? 

"  If  any  act  of  his  intdleetnal  ereatoree  could  add 

to  hit;  ffbrity,  perhaps  no  combined  operation  of 
uurs  cuulii  alFoid  a  more  acceptable  oblation  than 
his  di\'ersified  creation,  moving  in  different  paths  to 
the  altar  of  praiss  aod  thanksgiving,  uui  oltintata^ 
ndting  in  one  centre  of  adoraUon.  Of  Ms  intellec- 
tual creatures,  on  this  globe  alone,  fifty  thousand  die 
every  day ;  immense  as  this  number  is,  how  diminu- 
tive must  it  appear  were  contemplatioa  to  mrrj  the 
mind  to  ngiima  withoat  wamlMnr  in  the  expanse  of 
the  heavens!  And  what  sectaries  then  dare  to  limit 
t'lp  infinity  of  his  luv  e,  and  presumptuously  arrogate 
the  title  of  a  chosen  few  to  tliemselves !  What  idea 
have  they  of  that  Being  who  is  equally  good  as 
powerful !  If  fiftv  thousand  souls  of  this  globe,  tbia 
grain  of  sand  in  the  visible  creation,  daily  pass  from 
tiinr  tu  eti  rnity,  are  there  not  mansions  prepared  in 
our  Father's  house  sufficient  for  their  reception?" 

LEUCIPPUS,  the  founder  t4  the  stomle  oduwl  in 
Greek  philosopbv,  anil  tp-irherof  Democritus.  By 
some  he  u  aaid  to  i)e  a  native  of  Abdera ;  by  others, 
of  Elea ;  and  by  others,  of  the  island  Meloi;  IW 
settle  a  contest  between  reasoo  and  asnaihle  mpo* 
rienee,  wMdi  had  been  mainlj  excKed  Inr  the  Eha- 
tic  school,  he  invented  his  system,  which  ne  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Eleatics.  liie  more  ancieat  Eleatica 
denied  the  reality  of  motion,  vacuity  of  apace,  and 
plurality  of  matter,  redndng  all  thateaists  to  a  Min- 
gle, eternal,  and  immtttable  sttbstance.  Leucippus, 

n:i  tlir  cnrj!r;in',  assumed  the  infir.ity  of  SpaCC.  Ill 

this  space  there  are,  accordiag  to  his  views,  an  in- 
finite qtiantity  of  partfclaa  of  aiatter,  too  minute  to 
be  perceptible  to  the  senses.    In  themselves  they 

are  indivisible,  thence  the  nnme  atoms  ;  for,  if  an  in- 
rinit  -  (iivi-ibility  were  a.'- -i;");  i  to  them,  they  would 
at  last  disappear  into  nothing.  Now,  these  atoms 
move  from  eternity  m  infinite  space,  and,  by  their 
union  and  separitinn.  form  the  origin  anr[  rnd  of 
things.  Since  unity  can  never  become  plurality,  nor 
jilunlaty  boeoaw  iinitjr.  the  atoms  cannot,  bj  their 
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connttioi},  produce  a  true  unity,  but  mere  aggre^ 
t'lons.  In  substance  all  the  atomn  are  similar,  hui 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  by  winch  is  explained 
the  variety  of  bodies  formed  by  them.  Atoms  arc 
moreover  distinguished  by  iheir  local  situatiou  and 
the  order  in  which  they  are  eompounded.  Situation 
and  order  are  the  fiinrismental  properties  of  the 
atoms;  from  their  union  uiul  separation  arise  pro- 
perties of  thd  second  order,  such  as  hardness,  soft- 
ness, colour*  sound,  smell,  &c.  As  far  as  can  be  de- 
duced from  the  imperfect  notices  which  «re  have, 
Leucippus  explained  the  origin  of  the  world  by  the 
motion  of  atoms  in  the  followioff  manner  :— From 
Ihio  infinity  of  atoms,  some  btoka  loose,  and,  becom- 
ing confused,  produced  a  roury  motion,  by  means 
of  which  similar  particles  were  associated  with  similar 
particles,  while  the  dissimilar  were  repelled.  From 
the  necessary  inequality  of  the  velocity  of  the  bodies, 
die  smaller  were  driven  to  the  outside,  and  formed* 
as  it  were,  an  envelope  around  a  kernel.  The  grosser 
bodies  of  litis  envelope  sunk  downwards,  and,  by 
their  mutual  colli.sions,  attenuated  the  envelope. 
The  bodies  that  sunk  downwards  compose  the  earth ; 
the  envelope  itself  was  finally  inflamed,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  stars.  To  fire  he  ascribed  round  atoms.  'Vhe 
atoms  composing  the  other  elements — water,  air,  and 
•trth— were  distinguished  merely  by  magnitude. 
I!iit»  BB  the  most  suDtU^  thn  Ughtsst  and  most  fluid 
sbment,  he  nude  die  aonl  of  the  world,  the  principle 
of  life,  sensation,  :ind  thoup;ht.  Tliese  last  modifica- 
tions, however,  accordmg  to  Leucippus,  were  not  al- 
ways founded  in  the  nature  of  atoms,  but  merely  in 
the  mode  of  their  aggregation.  The  intellectual  sub- 
stance (consisting  of  particles  of  fire)  ia  diffused 
through  the  whole  body.  Men  and  animals  inhale 
it  with  the  atmosphere,  and  hence  life  ceases  with 


the  end  of  tetpintion.  There  is  nothing  said  in  his 
system  respecting  tlie  aoul  of  the  nniverae^  a  provi- 
dence, or  a  Deity, 


LEUWENHOEK,  ANTHONY,  a  celebrated  na- 
tural philosopher,  horn  at  Delft,  in  Holland*  in  l63'i. 
His  skill  in  grinduig  optical  glasses  led  the  way  to 

the  making  of  microscopical  observation;;,  which  pro- 
cured him  no  small  degree  of  fame.  In  l6SU  he  wsm 
diosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1C98  he 
entertained  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  then  at  Delft, 
with  an  exhibition  of  his  experiments.  He  appears 
to  have  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  at  his  native  place, 
devoting  his  time  to  microscopical  researches,  chiefly 
felating  to  anatomy.  He  died  in  1723.  A  Latin 
translation  of  his  works  in  the  Dutch  lanffua^je  wt? 
published  between  1695  and  1719.  under  the  uiic  ui 
*■  Arcana  Natura;  Detecta,"'  and  reprinted  at  I/cyden 
in  1723.  His  industry  was  great,  but  preconceived 
opinions  sometimes  led  him  to  erroneous  eondudons. 

LEVAILLANT.  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  traveller, 
horn  at  Paramaribo,  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  Guiana 
(Surinam),  who  from  childhood  displayed  a  passion 
for  the  study  of  natural  history,  particiuaily  for  orni- 
Atology.  His  dedre  for  extendinff  his  knowledge  by 
travelhng  in  the  most  distant  lands  was  increased  m 
Europe.  In  Amsterdam  he  found  a  patron  in  the 
person  of  Temmink,  the  great  ornithologist,  who 
warmly  encourat^ed  his  plans,  in  the  hope  of  obtain* 
ing  through  iutu  threat  accessions  to  nis  excellent 
collections  in  natural  history,  particularly  ornithology 
— a  hope  which  waa  not  disappointed.  Lcvaillant 
first  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence 
he  aavanced  uKo  the  interior  of  Afcica.  The  spccU 


mens  which  he  collected  on  this  occiriott  were  en- 
tiri'lylost.  The  ship  in  which  they  were  embarked 
for  Holland  was  attacked  by  the  English,  and  burned 
in  the  course  of  the  action.  Supported  by  Tem- 
mink, Levaillant  renewed  bis  labours,  and,  with  a 
tolerably  large  caravan,  directed  hia  course  to  the 
countries  on  the  north  of  the  colony.  Insurmount* 
able  ubstackti  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  ad- 
venturous researches  so  far  into  the  interior  as  he 
wished.  The  firoits  of  his  lahonra  were,  however, 
important.  He  was  not  less  fertonate  in  a  second 
excursirn  I.t  v.iill::nt  died  at  Paris,  in  November 
1824.  it  has  tieen  objected  to  his  accounts,  that 
they  are  often  improbable,  though  this  cannot  he  sa- 
tisfactorily shown.  His  readers  are  interested  by  bis 
lively  descriptions,  and  by  an  attractive  philosophi- 
cal originality.  His  accounts  of  his  first  and  second 
excursions  were  published  in  French  in  1789  and 
1796.  He  aleo  left  some  works  on  natural  Uatory, 
and  some  st';nra»?  treatises. 

LEWIS,  JOHN,  a  learned  antiquary  and  histo- 
rian, who  was  born  at  Hristol  in  I67ri,  and  educated 
at  Exeter  coUeffe.  Oxford,  but  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  Cambridge.  Ho  alksrwaida  entered  holy 
ordcr<;,  an  l  ni  t  lined  Several  valuable  benefices.  His 
principal  works  are,  "The  History  and  Antiquiiiee 
of  Feversham  Abbev,"  an  "  Exposition  of  the  Cate< 
chism  of  the  Chnich  of  England,"  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Ide  of  Thamtt^  ia  additloii  to  whidt  ho 
published  aeveral  mhior  wocka*  Mr.  Lewis  died  in 
17<»6. 

LEWIS,  MATTHEW  GREGORY.  — Thia  ta- 
lented  English  writer  was  born  in  1773.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  gentlenum  of  good  property,  who  held  the 
lucrati\  e  <  tfi  ;  e  of  under-secretary  of  war.  He  was 
sent  to  Westminster  school  for  bis  education ;  on 
quitting  which  foundation  he  went  abroad.  During 
his  travels  he  visiter?  Gerrn^iny,  and  while  there  com 

tosed  his  celebrated  ruuiauiji:  ul  "The  Monk,"  a  work 
y  which  he  himself  was  ever  afterwards  designated. 
For  the  story  on  which  it  ia  founded,  be  was,  how- 
ever, indebted  to  Ida  native  country;  it  havmg  ori- 
ginated in  a  tale  iA  "  The  Guardian."  This  pubhca- 
lioQ,  which  appeared  soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, attracted  no  small  dtgntt  of  attention.  iSa 
pruriencv  of  several  of  the  passages  was  greatly  con- 
demned by  some,  while  others,  overlooking  this  de- 
fect in  the  first  production  of  a  very  y  mng  man, 

S raised  him  on  account  of  his  early  genius.  It  was 
eemed  prudent,  however,  to  call  in  all  the  cofnes  poe- 
?-!)!f  to  be  obtained  ;  as  many  parts  of  the  story  did 
uui  comport  with  our  manners,  were  not  deemed 
proper  fur  the  youth  of  eitlier  sex,  and  seem  bnt 
Uule  adapted  to  the  pen  of  a  legislator. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Lewis  determined  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  parliament,  nnr)  be  was  accordingly 
returned  for  the  borough  ui  iiindoo,  where  he  was 
utterly  unknown.  But  if  bis  mind  was  fired  with 
ambiuon  on  this  occasion,  he  experienced  nothiiut 
but  disappointment;  for  he  had  not  been  fonnea 
by  nature  or  education  to  exhibit  that  popular  species 
oi  eloquence  which  finds  admirers  either  on  one 
side  or  another  of  the  house  of  conunotts.  He  ac« 
cordingly  sat  ditring  a  whole  parliament  without  at- 
tracting public  notice,  or  even  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der liini-'i'ir  ilistinguished.  At  the  dissolutif);i,  iLerc- 
fore,  he  retired  from  a  situation  in  which  the  expense 
proved  hoth  great  and  certain,  while  no  poeeUwi  «d* 
vantage  coiild  be  expected. 
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Mr.  Lewis  had  no  tooner  retired  from  hia  political 
Hntifs  than  he  applipri  himaelf  to  those  of  a  far  r?if- 
terent  hut  more  congenial  kind.    Having,  as  ha^i  al- 
ready been  observed,  failed  in  the  house  of  commons, 
he  nmr  oooitcd  wplMu*  in  the  tbaatr^  and  tha  ax- 
meralMr  Ibr  HhMon,  in  1797,  obtained  great  sneceaa 
in  Drury  I^ne  by  his  "Castle  Spectre,"  a  nuiHunl 
drama,  which  drew  crowded  and  applauding  liouHes. 
He  aftatwards  composed  several  tragedies  and  co- 
madtea,  and  on  the  loss  of  tha  gallant  Sir  John 
Moore,  published  a  poetical  tribute  to  his  memory. 
On  llie  dr^th  of  bi^  fci'.hur,  Mr.  Lewis  CLime  into  tiu' 
iwaaeasion  of  very  considerable  plantations  m  the 
w«at  lodiat,  baddaa  a  large  atim  of  money.  The 
former  of  these  henuesta  impose^l  :i  dut  .  ij[ion  him, 
and  he  accordingly  determined  to  fullll  it  lu  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himself.     On  this  occasion, 
perbapa,  the  ardour  of  hia  imagioatioD  proved  highly 
nfonrable  tn  the  beet  intereata  of  bmnaiuty.  m 
was  now  the  master  of  several  hundred  slaves,  daily 
aubjugated  to  the  whips  of  their  blaclc  drivers,  who 
vere  ur^ed,  perhaps  by  the  cruelty,  the  caprice,  or 
the  malevolence  of  a  white  task-maater  insensible  to 
pity,  and  hardened  by  long  residence  under  a  scorch- 
u  tj  Mill,  and  the  contagion  of  example,  in  the  gross- 
est insensibility.    Was  he  to  remain  a  cu-partner 
with  these  men  in  guilt?  Was  he  to  trust  a  "  gang," 
as  it  was  called,  of  negroes  entirely  to  their  manage- 
ment and  discretion  ?    Was  he  to  he  a  participator, 
although  both  a  distant  and  unconscious  one,  in  their 
Crimea  i   Actuated  bv  these  geueroua  ideaa,  be  de> 
tannined  to  tmat  no  longer  to  the  intereated  reports  j 
of  others.    Instigated  by  the  noblest  feelings,  he  re- 
solved to  encounter  all  the  ioconveniencies  of  a  long 
Wftig^  and  an  the  dangers  of  an  unhealthy  aeaaoo, 
in  compliance  with  what  he  deemed  an  imperative 
duty !   Mr.  Lewie  accordingly  embarlted  in  IS  1 7  for 
Jamaica,  and,  ..f't  r  a  residence  of  some  time  there, 
took  bia  passage  for  England.    But  the  climate  had 
aheody  intfirtM  a  mortal  disease,  and  he  died  in  the 
spring  of  1618»  iriiile  poeaiof  thioagb  the  Gulf  of 
Florida. 

Of  the  writings  of  this  gentleman,  hesidcs  "The 
Monk,"  we  may  eoumerate"  The  Bravo  of  Venice," 
**11m  Cestk  Speetn,"  ■'TUee  of  Wonder,"  *'Ro. 
man  tic  Talcs,"  ♦*  Feudal  Tvnints,"  and  a  tragedy  en- 
^ed  "Venoni."  In  andition  to  which  he  pub- 
lished several  other  popular  works. 

LEWIS,  MERIWETUEB,  a  celebrated  American 
explorer,  who  waa  bom  near  the  town  of  Charlottes, 
rille,  in  Virginia,  in  August  1774.  His  father,  a  man 
of  independent  fortune,  died  when  he  was  yet  a  child. 
He  very  early  pave  proofs  of  that  bold  and  enter- 
prising disposition  for  which  he  was  subsequently  so 
distinguished;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  relin- 
quished academic  studies,  and  engaged  in  the  pur- 
atiits  of  a  farmer,  with  which  he  continued  to  occupy 
himself  until  he  was  twentjr.  General  Washington 
called  out  a  body  of  militia  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  western partsof  the  country,  produced 
by  discontent  at  the  excise  taxes,  when  young  Lewis 
enrolled  bimaelf  in  it  aa  a  volonteer,  and  from 
tiiatntoationwai  removed  into  the  regular  service. 
In  1803  Prcsi  l  nt  .lefferson  proposed  to  congress  to 
aend  some  comj>etent  person  on  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  the  western  part  of  our  oortnem  conti- 
nent^ who  might  aacend  the  Missouri,  cross  the  Stony 
nountuns,  and  descend  the  nearest  river  to  the 
PadSe.  Coagreia  having  approved  the  propoiilioii, 
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and  voted  a  aum  of  money  for  carrying  it  into 


prution,  Captain  Lewis,  who  had  then  been  nearly 
two  years  with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  bis  private  secretary, 
was  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  following  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  JeAnon  givea  an  ideaof  hia  fitneea  for 
that  task:—**  Of  cooiage  undaunted;  poeeesatn|rn 
firmness  and  perseverance  of  purpose  which  nothing 
but  impossibditiea  could  divert  from  its  direction ; 
careful  aa  a  father  of  thoae  committed  to  his  charge, 
^et  steady  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline ; 
intimate  with  the  Indian  character,  customs,  and 
jinnciplea  ;  habituated  to  the  hunting  hfe  ;  guarded, 
by  exact  observation  of  the  vegetables  and  animala 
of  hiB  own  country,  against  losing  time  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  objects  already  possessed ;  honp-?*,  disinte- 
rested, liberal,  of  sound  understanding,  and  tirielity 
to  truth  so  scrupulous,  that  whatever  be  should  re- 
port would  be  as  certain  as  if  seen  bv  ourseivea ; — 
widi  aH  Aese  qualifications,  as  if  selected  and  im- 
planted by  nature  in  one  body  for  thi-i  e.xpress  pur- 
pose, I  could  have  no  hesitation  m  confiding  the 
enterprise  to  him."  Tliat  there  might  be  soma 
person  with  him  to  assnnw  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  case  of  acddent  to  himself,  William 
Clarke  was  appointed,  at  Lewis's  request,  to  accom- 
pany him,  anri  received  a  commission  as  captain.  It 
was  highly  successful,  and  oeenpied  three  years,  th* 
party  engaged  in  it  having  set  in  the  summer  of 
1803,  and  returned  in  the  autu;;.u  of  I  SOG.  Lewia 
was  soon  afterwards  made  governor  of  tlie  territory 
of  Louisiana,  and  Clarke  a  general  of  its  militia,  and 
agent  of  Ae  United  Slates  for  Indian  affinrs.  On 

the  new  pnvrrnnr's  nrrival  at  St  I-ouis,  the  scat  of 
administration,  he  found  the  country  torn  by  dissen- 
sions ;  but  his  moderation,  impartiality,  and  firmness 
soon  brot^[ht  matters  into  a  regular  train.  He  was 
subject  to  constitntional  hypochondria,  and,  wluli 
under  the  influence  of  asevereattackofthisdisofdsr, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1809. 

LEWIS,  FR.VNCIS,  a  jiatriotic  merchant,  who wat 
horn  in  1715,  in  South  Wales,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster school.  He  chose,  however,  mercantile  pur- 
suits ;  converted  his  patrimony  into  merchandise  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  sailed  for  New  York, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Pliiladelphia.  Here  be  re- 
mained for  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  N'oiv 
York.  In  the  disputes  between  the  muther  country 
and  the  colonies  be  sided  zealously  with  the  latter. 
In  177&  he  was  onanimoosJy  elected  to  the  oonti- 
nenta)  congress  from  New  York.  His  commercial 
knowledge  and  habits  rcn  1  n  I  liiiu  p.irticularly  Ser« 
viceable  to  that  body.  He  suH'ered  much,  in  the 
course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  by  the  devastation 
of  his  estate,  and  by  personal  imprisonment,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  ITirough  the 
influence  of  Washington,  he  was  exchanged  before 
the  end  of  the  contest.  Mr.  Lewis  died  in  1803,  in 
hia  eighty-ninth  year.  His  latter  days  were  passed 
in  comparative  poverty,  the  (cT\\:r.c  which  he  had 
acquired  by  trade  having  been,  in  a  threat  part,  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 

LEWIS,  WILLIAM,  a  nhyaician  and  writer,  who 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  royal  sodety. 
He  had  the  honour  of  delivering  several  courses  of 
lectures  before  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
died  after  a  long  illneaa  at  Kingston  in  Surrey,  on 
the  21  st  of  January,  1781.  His  principal  works 
were,  "An  Experimental  History  of  the  MateriaMedi' 
a,**  and  **  Tha  FUloiophicil  Covmsrec  of  the  Axis.^ 
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LEYDEN,  JOHN,  a  poet,  antiquary,  and  orien- 
.talist,  who  WM  bora  ai  Denlu^»  Scotland,  in  1 775, 
of  parenU  in  humU*  cbcmiMtHiefla,  tiid  bred  up  to 

such  country  labour  a-s  euiteJ  his  condition.  In  his 
Mrliest  youlb  be  diiplaycd  the  greatest  eagerness  for 
tbe  ae^aintion  of  knowledge,  but  enjoyed  few  op- 
portuniiiea  of  gratifying  it.  Uia  pzcdoouoant  de«ire 
fcMr  leaminff,  hon'«ver,  dctOBliaad  nia  parents  to  pre- 
pare bim  for  the  !  lun  li,  and  he  waa  entered  at  the 
CoUege  of  Ediniiurgli  iu  1790  for  tbe  purpose  of 
commeneiDg  biH  urofessioDal  studies.  Here,  he^iide.H 
Rttendinff  to  theol(^y,  be  cultivated  medical  studies, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  learned  lang^u^;e8,  acquired 
French,  Spanisii,  Itahan,  German,  the  ancient  Ice- 
landic, Arabic,  and  Persian.  After  remaining  five  or 
fix  jaifa  in  Edinburgh,  he  became  private  tutor  to 
two  young  gentlemen,  ^vh  im  he  accompanied  to  St. 
Aodrew's,and  in  17'-»9  published  his  history  of  Afri- 
can discoveries,  which  has  since  been  continued  and 
calaiiged  by  Hugh  Murray.  At  this  time  be  was 
alao  tba  Mithor  of  many  poetieal  effuaiona  in  differ- 
ent department  ,  v  hich  appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Magazine,"  and  which,  by  rendering  bim  known  tu 
Iba  lovers  of  literature,  introduced  him  into  the  htni 
aocietv  in  the  Scottish  capital.  In  company  he  dis- 
plavea  the  nuknaia  and  indeiMadcnec  wbicfa  his 
early  life  and  education  were  filled  to  produce  in  a 
man  of  strong  feelings  and  vigorous  geoitu,  united 
with  personal  boldness  and  much  bodily  power  and 
activity.  In  18no  he  began  to  preach,  and  although 
popular  as  a  pulpit  omtor  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
liis  own  discuursi  s  ]i\  ]  01  and  1802  lie  assisted 
Walter  Scott  in  procunng  materials  and  illustrations 
for  his  "Minstrelny  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  and 
republished  the  '  Complaynt  of  Srotlan  1,"  wilh  a 
learned  prelmunary  dissertatiuii,  uuien,  and  a  glos- 
sary. Having  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  set  out 
on  an  axpeditioD  to  explore  the  unknown  ngtona  of 
Aftica.  hia  friends,  to  praveni  the  osceation  of  this 
project, procured  him  an  appointment  in  India,  whirh , 
however,  could  only  be  neld  bv  a  person  who  had 
taken  a  surgical  degree,  and  this  he  actually  obtained 
dter  MX  months'  unremitting  applicatUMi.  While  in 
India,  he  devoted  himself  to  toe  study  of  oriental 
literature,  but  did  nut  long  survive  the  iiitl  i  ;  ik  .  of 
the  climate  and  his  over-exerttona  in  hia  studies. 
He  died  in  1806. 

LHUYD.  EDWARD,  a  native  of  South  Wales. 
Ho  w  as  fc(hicated  at  Jesus  college,  Oatford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1701.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Plot,  whom  he  suceseded  as  keeper  of  the 
A8linMileBnanMsaffl,aad  had  the  naeof  dt  Vaughan'e 
collections.  With  incensant  labour  he  employed  a 
considerable  \isut  of  his  life  iu  searching  into  Welsh 
antiquities ;  collected  a  ^real  deal  of  ancient  and  va- 
luable matter  from  their  nanuaciiijtai  tranaeribsd 
alt  the  old  ehanctenof  the  nonastenes  that  he  could 
meet  with;  travelled  several  times  over  Wales,  Corn- 
wall. Scotland,  Ireland,  Armoric  Bretagne ;  compared 
their  antiquities,  and  made  observations  on  the 
whole;  but  died  in  July  1709.  before  he  had  digested 
them  in  the  form  he  intended.  Tbe  death  of  this 
antiquary  prevented  the  comj)lcting  of  many  excel- 
lent plans.  He  communicateil  many  observations  to 
Bishop  Gibson,  whose  ediilun  of  the  "  Britannia"  he 
revised,  and  pubUsbed  "  Archacnlonja  Britannica," 
giving  a  valuable  account  of  the  languages,  and  cus- 
to.iis,  mil  original  inhabitants  of  CIrcat  Britain,  from 
collections  and  observatiuni  in  his  travels  through 
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Wales,  Cornwall,  Bos  Bretagne,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
I^huyd,  at  the  end  of  his  pieface  to  the  Arcbseologi^ 
promises  an  historical  dictionary  of  British  persons 
and  places  mentioned  in  ancient  records  It  av  pcara 
to  have  been  ready  for  press,  though  he  couid  not 
name  the  time  of  publication.  His  collections  for  a 
second  volume,  which  was  to  give  an  account  of  the 
antiquities,  monuments,  &c.,  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  were  nunu  rmis  and  well  chosen;  but,  on  a6> 
count  of  a  quarrel  between  huu  and  Dr.  Wynne, 
then  fellow,  afterwards  princi[ial  of  the  college,  and 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  be  refiued  to  buv  them,  and 
they  were  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Seabright  of 
Beachwood  in  Hertfordshire. 

LHUYD,  HUMPHREY,  a  learned  antiquary  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century,  who  was  bom  at  Denbigh, 
devoted  bimsrlf  to  'hi'  stiniy  of  medicine.  He 
passed  nearly  all  Lid  days  wiLhia  the  walls  of  Denbigh 
castle,  practised  there  as  a  physician,  and  died  m 
1570.  He  wrote  and  translated  several  works  reU- 
tive  to  histonr  and  anti<|«itie8 1  in  paitieular,  the 
hi.-story  of  Wales,  from  Caradoc  of  Langcsrvan,  &c., 
but  died  before  it  was  linished.  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord  j^resident  of  Wales,  employed  Dr.  David Baaw 
to  finish    who  oablished  it  in  laa^. 

LICHTONBERG.  GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER, 
i  Kf  nf  the  greatest  natural  pliilosophers  and  wittiest 
writers  that  Germany  has  produced.  He  was  bom  in 
1742  at  Ober-Ramstadt  near  Darmstadt,  and  received 
from  his  father  instruction  in  physics,  but  went  after 
his  death  to  the  acaderov  at  Darmstadt.  He  was 
strong  and  well  formed  till  eight  years  of  age,  but  at 
this  time  the  efi'ects  of  tbe  carelessness  of  his  nurse 
became  vUble  in  a  distortion  of  the  spine.  In  1763 
he  ^vr  nt  to  Gottingen,  where  he  apphed  himself  to 
astronomical  observations.  He  made  observations 
upon  the  earthquake  of  1767,  and  observed,  with 
Kiiatner,  the  tnuiaU  of  Veniu  over  the  stu's  disk, 
June  19, 1769.  a>  also  dio  comets  of  1770. 1771,  and 

1773.  thr  nrbit  of  which  last  hc  d^crihcd  and  pre- 
sented to  tlii'  iu  riiltmy  of  sciences  of  Uuttingen.  Ho 
also  constructed  lunar  charts,  in  whidi  tiie  Spots  are 
indicated  in  the  ordor  in  which  thaj  are  iuccaaatfdy 
covered  by  the  earth's  shadow. 

In  17  71'  111'  w.is  (ifTurud  a  profeSPofship  at  Got- 
tmgeu,  which  ho  entered  upon  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year.  In  this  year  he  went  to  London.  Licntenberg 
rmrertained  by  observation,  in  1772  and  1773,  the 
situations  of  Hanover,  Osnabruck,  and  Stade.  Ue 
afterwards  undertook  to  publish,  with  illustrations, 
the  papers  left  by  Tobias  Mayer,  and  added  a  lunar 
diart  wHh  a  deaeciption  of  lunar  spots,  but  only  one 
volume  appeared.    He  vi-^itnl  Knpbnd  aj^nin  in 

1774,  and  wrote  upon  Garnckand  the  English  stage. 
He  subsequently  published  an  excellent  commentary 
upon  Hogarth's  engravings.  In  1778  he  letomed 
to  Gottingen.  FVom  this  period  he  lectured  upoa 
e.Tperimental  philosojihy.  His  lectures  were  of  gnat 
value,  and  be  was  ranked  as  a  discoverer  in  physical 
from  his  observations  upon  the  figures  developad 
upon  electrified  substances,  which  he  learned  to  re- 
produce and  exhibit,  and  which  still  retain  bis  name. 
He  also  attacked  with  much  wit,  in  several  publica- 
tions, tbe  system  of  physiognomy  to  which  Lavat«r 
had  given  such  cutreney,  but  he  was  subsequently 
reconcdcd  tn  I>avater.  Otlr-T  productions  which  he 
thought  censurable  felt  tht  lash  of  his  wit.  Hia 
ta.5tc  for  drawings  illustrative  of  character  made  bim 
a  great  admirer  of  Hogarth,  and  be  for  a  long  time 
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•applied  tb«  Gottin^^ea  "Souvenir**  flMi  miniature 
dnwinga  of  the  heads  ol  Ufl!gaitb«  ttenDpuiied  by 
Tery  witty  and  ingeniotii  obsenratkmt.  Tne  favour- 
able ret  u  fit  I  un  (if  llii'ie  lei.I  to  ih':  pvilj!;catioii  of  a 
minute  explanation  of  Hogarth's  plates,  with  perfect 
miniature  copiea  of  them  by  Riepenhauam,  of  wh&A 
he  published  four  trarabers  himself:  the  scren  next 
to  the  eleventh  were  published  by  Bottiger,  and  the 
last  by  Bouterwek.  In  the  lant  years  of  Ins  life 
Ldchtenberff  became  hypochondriac  and  misanthro- 
pic, to  mucn  to  indeeauut  he  diatblmaelf  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  would  see  no  one.  He  died  ot  a  pul- 
monary inflanmaation  in  1799-  He  was  an  original 
thinker,  to  whom  no  subject  of  a  scientific  character 
wu  naintareatiQf .  Scientifie  spirit  and  poetic  talent 
wen  united  fai  lum  in  •  aliigiiuur  degree,  and  pro- 
duced the  most  peculiar  and  striking  results  ;  but 
the  highest  principle  of  the  human  mind — faith  in 
•osnctning  ciirino  nta  tn  his  Kpccnlative  moments 
disregarded,  and  a  superstitious  belief  in  dmuM, 
predictions,  and  presentiments,  was  admitted  in  its 
•tead. 

LICHTENSTKIN,  MARTIN  HENRY 
CHARLES,  a  linguist  and  natural  philoiophar»wlM 
was  bom  at  Hamburgh  in  1780.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  received  from  the  Dutch  general 
Janssen,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  iIil'  Cn;)!  uf 
Good  Hope,  the  situation  of  instructer  and  phvstcian 
tokteaon.  HeanivwiatllwCape  at  the  endof  the 
year  1802,  and  spent  seven  months  in  explonng  the 
interior  of  the  colony.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  be  received  in  1804  the  poet  of  surgeon- 
to  a  battalion  of  Hottontot  h|^t  infivBtrjr*  and 
'  ft  few  expeditiona  vm  nuutd  Id  1805  w  om  of 
a  commission  i<>  vi>it  the  distant  tribe  of  Hushn-anas. 
Two  months  alter  hta  return  the  colony  waa  con- 
qaand  hf  tha  Britiah,  and  be  returned  to  Europe 
wHh  OoMCil  JaawBii^  tnd  to  Gennaov  in  1800.  In 
1810  he  went  to  Borffai,  and  pubUsned  there  his 
journal,  of  which  the  fir'st  iwo  vnlumra  aopeured  in 
1811.  In  the  same  year  he  aho  became  a  professor  in 
^newly  erected  univi  rs  ty  In  1819  he  travelled 
through  England,  Holland,  Sn-itaerland,  and  France, 
studied  their  roost  celebrated  Bcientifie  institutions 
for  natural  histciry,  and  formtd  connexiuns  wliirfi 
enabled  him  to  augment  greatly  the  museum  uf  the 
university  widl  which  he  was  connected. 

LIDDEL.  DR.  DUNCAN,  a  learned  professor 
of  mathematics,  who  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1561, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
wuverat^  of  that  citf .  Uo  afterwards  vent  to 
Fnnkfort,  where  he  remdoMl  ^faree  vears,  and  dMn 
went  to  HHrnRtaf^t,  nnd  -.oon  after  nis  arrival  was 
apjx  jn'.bii  under  profetisorof  mathematics;  and  shortly 
afier  was  promoted  to  the  principal  and  more  digni- 
ied  mathemetinel  ehelr*  wnich  he  occupied  for  nine 
ymn.  In  1S96  he  oibtdned  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  was  admitted  a  mciulRT  of  tliat  f  n  ulty.  ]\y  !iis 
teaching  and  faia  writings  he  became  the  principal 
eopport  of  the  medical  soiool  at  Hefanetedt,  and  waa 
employed  as  first  physician  at  the  court  of  Bruns- 
wick. Having  been  several  times  elected  dean  of 
the  faculties  both  of  philosophy  and  physic,  he  was 
IB  the  year  1604  selected  pro-r^ior  uf  the  university. 
Boi  Midler  eeedemical  honours,  nor  the  profits  of 
an  extert^ivp  prartire  aliroar 


length  settled  in  SooUand.  He  died  lo  the  year 
1613,  in  the  fiftjr-eecond  jeer  of  Mt  ago.  By  his 
bwt  win  he  hestowed  certain  lande  purdMsed  by  him 

near  Abenii-i  n  upon  tin  university  in  that  rif\,  for 
the  education  and  support  of  six  poor  scholars. 
AoMNlf  OTWietf  of  regulations  and  injunctions  far 
the  management  of  thi!<  charity  he  appoints  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  Al>erdeen  his  trustees,  ana  solemnly  de- 
nounces the  curse  of  God  on  any  jierson  who  shall 
abuse  or  misapply  it.  Dr.  Liddel  published  a  work 
to  rdiite  a  ridiculous  storf  tiien  eonent  of  a  poor 
boy  in  Sile<;in,  ^vho,  at  (.even  years  of  age,  haring 
lost  some  ot  his  teeth,  brought  forth,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  parents,  a  new  tooth  of  pure  gold. 
Jaeobm  Hovetin^ doctor  and  profteeor  of  mcdiane 
in  the  Aeademhi         tt  the  mom  time  wtth  Dr. 

Liddel,  tind  i)i]hti=>hcd  n  wnrl^:  which  be  dt'dirrit nt  to 
tbeenD[K  r  ir  liodolpbui  11.,  to  prove  that  thm  won- 
derful t  n  th  waa  a  prodigy  sent  from  heaven  to  en- 
courage the  Gennane  dien  at  war  with  the  'l\nln^ 
and  foretelling  from  this  golden  tooth  the  fotnre 
victot  it  s  of  the  ChnHtians,  with  the  final  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  empire  and  Mahometan  faith,  and  a 
return  of  the  golden  age  in  1700,  preparatory  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  imposture  w«<t  soon  after 
discovered  to  he  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  okiifuliy  drawn 
uvtr  tlir  DiAlLiral  lodih  liv  ati  urn-;  n*"  that  country, 
with  a  view  to  excite  charity.  Dr.  Liddel  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works  on  medical  sd«nee.< 
f.lGHTFOOT.  JOHN,  a  learned  English  divine, 
who  was  born  in  March  1602,  at  Stokc-upon-Trent, 
in  Staffordshire.  After  having  finished  his  studies 
at  a  adiool  on  Morton  Green,  neer  Congletoo,  m 
Cbedrire,  he  wae  nrno^  in  t6l7  to  CSmhridge. 
Shortly  after  he  had  taken  iho  df  R-ree  of  n  A  lip  1,-ft 
the  university,  and,  entenng  mto  holy  orders,  iMJcame 
curate  of  Norton-under-Halee,  io  Skroaelifre.  8ir 
Rowlaad  Cotton,  who  waa  his  eonetant  hearer,  made 
hfan  hk  chaplain,  and  took  him  into  his  house.  Tbie 
gentleman,  beini.-' n  rierfc-ct  mrister  ^if  tht-  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, engwed  Lagntfoot  in  that  study,  who  soon  be- 
came sensiHe  Aat  viihoat  that  knowledge  it  wae 
impossible  to  attain  an  acwrate  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures.  He  therefore  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  It,  and  in  a  short  time  made  a  t;ri  Lit  progress.  He 
subsequentlv  married,  and  settled  at  Homsey,  where 
he  publishea  his  "  Miscellanies,  Christian  and  Jnda- 
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forget  his  native  couniry.  1q  the  year  louu  he  took 
a  final  leave  of  the  Academia ;  and,  after  travelling 
for  some  tme  timn^h  Genaany  and  Italy*  he  at 


ical."  lliese  first  fruits  of  hie  studir- 


lcilirrit<>d 


to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who  in  1 631  ti resented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Ashley,  in  Staflfbrdshire.  where  he 
remaiaod  till  he  waa  nominated  a  mambar  of  the  aa- 
aamUy  of  divmae  for  aeMKiiv  a  new  form  of  oedcei. 

astical  polity  The  non-reeiderre  -.vhich  this  would 
necessarily  occasion  induced  him  to  resign  his  rectory, 
and,  having  obtained  the  preaentation  for  a  younger 
broUier,  he  came  to  London  in  164S.  He  wae  almost 
immediately  made  the  master  of  Catharine  Hall,  in 
Cambriilgi',  nnd  al^so  prenented  to  the  Ii\  Id^^  of  Mncb- 
Mnnden,  m  Hertfordshire.  He  also  had  the  honour 
of  preaching  before  the  house  of  commons.  In  l65S 
he  entered  upon  the  oihee  of  vice-chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  which  he  was  chosen  that  year,  having 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dinnity  in  lOh'2  At 
the  restoration  he  offered  to  resign  the  mastership  of 
Catharine  Hall,  but  a  confirmation  was  granted  hW 
from  the  crown,  both  of  the  place  i  (  f  his  living. 
He  closed  his  lony;  and  useful  life  oii  ilit;  Gth  of  De- 
cember, 1675. 
LIfiV£NS,  JOHN,  a  painUr,  who  waa  bora  at 
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LILBURNB.  JOHN- 

He  dispkyed  an  early  inclination 


ftr  Hu  tit^  bm  «secUiod  nindpaUy  Ui  portnut 

■  to  England,  ^  * 


Ha  cum  ttwt  to  England,  when  he  n- 

aided  tfiree  years,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles 
I.,  the  queen,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  several  of 
the  nobility ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Antwerp, 
where  be  met  with  fall  employment  The  aketcb- 
ings  by  this  matter  are  hi  a  alight  bat  maaterly  style 
of  art ;  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Rcm- 
twandt,  but  it  is  coarser  in  general  and  less  finished. 

LILBURNE,  JOHN,  a  remarkable  character  in 
the  republican  party  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
who  was  tyrannically  punished  by  the  star  chamber 
court;  being  put  in  the  pillory,  whipped,  fined,  and 
imprisoned,  for  importing  and  pubhahing  aedidoua 
pamphlets,  wUeh  ne  had  ptintM  hi  HoUand.  He 
•offered  in  1637,  and  in  prison  was  doubly  loaded 
with  irons.  In  1641  he  was  released  by  Uio  long 
parliament,  and  from  this  time  he  had  the  address 
to  nnln  himself  foraudaUe  to  all  pwtiss.  He  eig- 
neliaed  himself  in  the  ptrHunent  amy,  tad  was  at 
one  time  the  secret  friend  and  confidant  of  Cromwell, 
and  at  another  his  avowed  enemy  and  accuser ;  so 
that  in  1050  GnmiwaU  found  it  advisable  to  silence 
him  by  a  grant  of  some  forfeited  estatee.  He  was 
twice  tried  for  high  treason,  bat  acquitted.  The  last 
was  for  returning  from  exile  (haring  been  banished 
by  the  parliament)  without  permission.  He  died  in 
1657. 

LILLO,  GEORGE,  a  clever  dramatic  writer,  who 
was  bom  at  London  in  1693.  He  was  a  jeweller  by 
profession,  but  at  the  same  time  strongly  attached  to 
Ae  Muses,  yet  aeemed  to  hava  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  the  devotion  prid  to  Aem  ooght  always 
to  tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion. In  pursuance  of  this  aim  Lillo  was  remark- 
able for  the  selection  of  his  subjects.  His  "  George 
BanweU,"  "  Fatal  Cariosity;'  and  "  Ankn  of  Faver. 
aham,"  are  all  planned  on  weQJmown  atones ;  yet 
they  have  perhaps  more  frequently  drawn  tears  from 
an  audience  Uum  the  more  splendid  tragedies  of  the 
ancient  dramatists.  In  the  prologue  to  "  Elmeric," 
which  was  not  acted  till  after  the  aathor's  death,  it  is 
said  that  when  he  wrote  that  play  he  was  "  depressed 
by  want,"  and  afflicted  by  disease  ;  but  in  the  former 
particular  there  appears  to  be  evidently  a  mistake,  as 
ne  died  poeeaeasd  of  a  considerable  estate,  besidea 
other  effects  to  a  considerable  valne.  Hit  death  took 
place  in  1739,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

LILLY,  JOHN,  a  dramatic  i>oet,  who  was  born  in 
Kent  about  the  year  1&63,  and  educated  in  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  degree  ofheehelor 
of  arts  in  1573,  and  that  of  master  in  1575.  From 
Oxford  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  but  how  long  he 
continued  there  is  tmcertain.  On  his  arrival  in  Lon> 
don  he  became  acquainted  witheone  of(ilbsen  Eliza- 
bedi^  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  admired  as  a  poet 
and  a  wit;  and  her  majesty,  on  particular  festivals,  ' 
honoured  his  dramatic  pieces  with  her  presence.  His 
first  pttUiealion  was  a  romance  called  "  Euphues," 
which  was  nniversally  read  and  admired,  lliis  ro- 
mance introduced  a  new  langtiage,  especially  among 
the  ladies  of  the  period,  who  held  it  in  such  high  es  - 
timation, that  Wballey,  the  editor  of  Ben  Johnson's 
woffcs,  says  they  had  all  the  ])hrases  by  heart ;  and 
those  who  did  not  speak  Euplmism  were  as  little  re- 
garded at  court  as  if  they  could  not  speak  French. 
"Lilly  was,"  says  Oldys,  "a  man  of  great  reading, 
good  memory,  ready  faculty  of  applicationf  ttid  lu- 


-LILLY,  WILLIAM. 

common  eloquence ;  but  he  ran  into  avast  excess  of 
ailosion."  When  or  where  he  died  is  not  known. 
Anthony  Wood  says  he  was  living  in  1697,  when  hie 
last  comedy  was  published.  After  attending  the 
court  of  Queen  Ehzabeth  for  several  years,  notwith- 
standing his  reputation  as  an  author,  he  was  under  a 
necessity  of  petitioaiiu[  the  queen  for  a  I 
to  support  hhn  ha  hie  old  age.  Hie  I 
petitions  to  her  mijiltj  OB  tuaaot^ 
in  manuscript. 

LILLY,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  EngUsh  astro, 
loger,  who  was  bom  in  Leicesterabiit  in  1602,  where 
his  father  not  being  able  to  give  Um  any  property,  be 
rcaolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London.  He  arrived 
in  1620,  and  lived  four  years  as  a  servant  to  a  maa- 
tua  maker  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clements  Danes ;  bol 
then  moved  a  step  higher,  to  the  service  of  Mr. 
Wright,  master  of  the  salters'  company  in  the  Strand, 
who  not  being  able  to  write,  Lilly  among  other  offices 
kept  his  books.  In  1627*  when  his  mastw  died,  ho 


paid  his  addresses  to  the  widow,  whom  lie  married 
with  a  fortnne  of  lOOOf.  Being  now  his  own  master, 
he  followed  Ae  parhaaieal  preachers,  and  tnmei 
his  mind  to  judicial  astrology.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Merlinus  Anglicus  Junior,"  "The  Super- 
natural Sight."  and  "The  White  King's  Prophecy." 
In  him  we  have  an  inatanre  of  the  general  evpei^ 
itilini  and  ignonnee  thet  prerailed  fa  the  time  of 
tike  dvQ  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
for  the  king  consulted  this  astrologer  to  know  in 
what  quarter  he  should  conceal  himself  if  he  oeidd 
escape  from  Hampton  Court  {  and  General  Fairfax,  on 
the  other  side,  sent  for  him  to  his  army  to  ask  him 
if  he  could  tell  by  his  art  whether  Cod  was  with  them 
and  their  cause.  Lilly,  who  made  his  fortune  by 
favonrahle  predictions  to  both  parties,  assured  Ink 
general  that  God  wtnild  be  with  him  and  his  army. 
In  1648  he  published  his  "Treatise  of  the  lliree 
Suns"  seen  the  preceding  winter;  and  also  an  astro- 
logical judgment  upon  a  conianetion  of  Saturn  and 
Mara.  This  year  the  coancil  of  elate  gave  him  in 
money  50/.  and  a  penKion  of  100/.  per  annum  In 
June  1660  be  was  taken  into  custody  by  order  of  the 
paiilHlMllt,  hf  irtiom  he  was  examined  respecting 
the  poreOR  wboent  off  the  head  of  King  Charles  I 
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Vtm  the  lilague  broke  out  in  London  he  removed 
vidl  hia  faiiuly  to  hit  estate  at  Heribam,  and  in  Oc- 
laber  1666  wm  withmw^  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  respecting  the  fire  of  London, 
which  happened  in  September  in  that  year.  After 
his  retirement  to  Herabum  be  applied  bimself  to  tbe 
Study  of  physic,  and,  by  means  of  his  friend  Mr.  Ash- 
nole,  obtauied  from  Archbishop  Sheldon  a  license 
for  the  practice  of  it.  He  died  in  1681  of  pahy.  His  | 
"  OUservatioDs  on  the  Life  and  Death  oi  Charles,  late 
Kmg  of  England,"  is  a  work  of  some  merit,  Lilly 
being  not  ooly  my  w«U  infomwd.  bat  Btricdy  im* 
partiaL  Thit  ««Tk,iridi  diclifM  of  liUyattd  Aah> 
mole.  \tTitten  by  themadvM^irannibiaqatBflf  pnb- 
liihed  in  one  \-olume. 

LILY,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  grammarian,  who 
«M  bom  in  at  Odibam,  in  the  county  of  Hants. 
Be  was  lent  early  in  life  to  Oxford,  where  he  re- 
mained for  n  consi  l-: I aV'lc  period;  but  after  he  had 
taken  the  degree  ut  B  A.  he  quitted  the  university, 
and  went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  puipoaa  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  At  Rhodes  he 
found  several  learned  men  whohau  taken  refuge  there, 
under  the  protection  of  the  knights,  after  ii.l-  taking 
of  Constantinople }  and  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  domestic  life  and  liumHar  eonvenation  of 
the  Greeks.  He  went  then  re  to  Rome,  and  improved 
himself  farther  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  under 
Joihn  Solpitius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  On  his 
anrihra!  in  EngUnd,  in  1509,  he  aettied  in  London, 
■nd  taught  in  a  private  grammar-idiool,  b«ing  the 
(irst  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  metropolis.  In  this  he 
had  so  much  succetis  that  he  wm  appointed  first 
master  of  St.  Paul's  school  bv  the  founoer.  Dr.  Colet, 
b  1510.  This  laboriooa  ana  useful  employment  he 
filled  for  the  space  (rf  twelve  years ;  among  his  pupils 
were  'lliomas  Lupsrt,  Sir  Anthony  IXi.ny,  SirWil 
liam  Pagtit,  Sir  Edward  North,  John  Lcland,  Ike.  He 
died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  February  1523,  and 
was  buried  in  tbe  north  yard  of  St.  Paul'*.  Ue  was 
author  of  several  valuable  works. 

LIN'ACRE,  THOMAS,  a  learned  physician,  who 
vu  bora  at  Canterbury  in  1484,  and  edacatod  at 
All  Sonla'  eollege,  Ozfoid.   He  thm  wvnt  to  Ildy, 
and  remained  some  time  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIL  phy- 
iieian  to  tbe  young  pnnce  Arthur.   Ho  was  after- 
ward* appointed  phyvcian  to  the  kinig»  and*  after 
hia  death,  to  lus  atieeeaaor  Henry  VIII.  Dr.  Onaera 
founded  two  medical  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  one  at 
Cambridge ;  but  that  which  rendered  him  most  cele- 
brated was  h'u  being  the  founder  of  the  college  of 
phyaidana  in  London.   He,  by  an  application  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained  a  patent  in  1 5 1 8,  by  which 
the  physician-  jf  I  : n  Inn  were  incor; otati  d.  Dr. 
Linacre  was  the  first  president,  and  held  the  office 
till  his  death.  Their  meetings  were  in  his  own  house 
in  Knight-rider  Street,  which  house  he  bequeat'ttil 
to  tbe  college.    It  is.  however,  rather  asinguki:  faci 
that  Dr.  Linacre,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  commenced  the 
study  of  divinity,  entered  into  orders,  and  was  col- 
iatodm  1S<>9  to  Aa  rectory  of  Meraham.  In  tbe  same 
year  be  was  installed  prebendary  of  Wells,  in  1518 
prebendary  of  York,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
admitted  precentor  of  that  cathcdraL    He  died  in 
October  1624,  and  wa*  buried  in  St.  Ftiial\  Thirty- 
diree  yean  altar  his  death  Dr.  John  Oaint  had  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription, which  contains  (he  ouUinea  of  hia  life  and 
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charactar.  Erasmus,  in  his  epi-itlc--,  s jierik-i.  li  itrliiy  of 
his  tranaiatione  from  Galen,  preferring  them  even  to 
the  origHnl  OMek.  Hie  principal  works  are,  "  Th* 
RudimcntB  of  Grammar,  for  tbe  Use  of  the  Princess 
Mary  i"  "Buchanan  Translated  into  Latin  i"  and  a 
translation  of  several  of  Galen's  works. 

LINDSAY,  JAMES,  an  eminent  diasenting  mi- 
nister, long  knoOTi  in  London  for  his  paatofal  luonra  • 
I  in  Monkwell  Street,  London.  Dr.  Lindsay  was  a 
nauve  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeen. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  James  Fordyce,  about  the  year 
1782,  aa  pMtor  of  tlia  coogreiatMMi  at  MmikwaU 
Stiaalt  inwbidi  diapal  hapreoroed  aeermon  on 
occasion  of  Dr.  Forayce's  death  in  which  was 

Srinted.    He  also  published  "  A  Sermon  on  the  lo- 
uence  of  Religious  Kioirfadge,  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce a  grsduaii  ImproreBiant  in  the  Social  Stata," 

g reached  at  Monkwell  Street,  and  "  A  Sermon  at 
altera'  II.ill  Mt-uiinu'-liiHtse  on  ihu  Duaih  '.T  dif  Rev. 
Hugh  Worthington."  A  most  impressive  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Lind- 
say's death,  by  Dr.  Reea,  at  Monkwell  Street  chapel 
LIN  DS.\Y,  SIR  DAVID,  a  celebrated  Scotch  t>oet. 
who  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Kinn  James  IV'.,  at  his 
fatbar's  seat,  called  the  Mount,  near  Cupar  ia  Fi£»> 
afaira.  Ha«aaadnealadatdMinnv«nityofSt  An. 
drew's,  uid,  after  mnirinir  the  tour  of  Europe,  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  ihe  year  1514.  Soon  after  hia 
arrival  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-cha*> 
b«r  to  tba  kioa,and  tutor  to  thayovag  prinee,  aftaib 
vaida  JamcaV.  Fnm  the  veraaa  prefixed  to  hie 
"Dream"  we  Icnrn  that  he  enjoyed  several  other  lio- 
nourable  emplovments  at  court,  but  in  1533  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  places  except  that  of  lion  king  at 
arms,  which  he  held  to  the  tame  of  his  death.  Hia 
disgrace  was  owing  to  hie  invectives  sgatnst  the 
\  rler)»')-,  v.hich  ;)re  frequent  in  all  bis  writiun's  After 
the  decease  of  King  James  V.  Sir  David  became  a 
favourite  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scottnd  t 
but  the  ab))nt  nf  I'aislry  did  not  suffer  him  to  ron 
tinue  long  in  favour  with  tbe  earl.  He  then  reUred 
to  his  paternal  estate,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
daja  in  rural  tranqnilUty.  Ue  died  in  the  year  1663. 
Hia  poatieal  talenta,  cowaideriagthoafpa  in  whldi  ha 
wrote,  were  not  contemptible;  but  he  treats  the 
cathohc  clergy  wuh  great  severity,  and  writes  with 
some  humour ;  but,  whatever  merit  might  be  for- 
'  marto  attributed  to  him,  ha  taltas  such  Uberties  with 
I  wonu^  fai  order  to  make  them  rhyme  together,  that 

■  his  countrymen  Lave  a  jin.nrrli,  wlien  they  hear  an 
unusual  expression,  that  "  There  is  nae  sic  a  M  ord 
in  a'  Daria  lindsay."  Mackenzie  states  that  bis 
comedies  were  so  facetious,  "that  they  afforded 
abundance  of  mirth."  He  ia  said  to  have  lUso  writ- 
ten iicvcral  tragedies,  and  to  hava  firal  introduced 
;  dramatic  poetry  into  Scotland. 

LINDS£Y.  TH£OPHILUS,  a  learned  unitarian 

rr;\  ine,  wl)o  ua?  horn  at  Middlewich,  in  Cheshire,  in 
Having  com|)leted  bis  education,  he  entered 
:  holy  orders,  and  obtained  several  livings ;  but  as  his 
opiniona  laapacting  the  Trinity  altered  as  ha  Mi> 
I  i^eod  in  life,  ha  reaignad  hia  livings  and  came  to 
1  Londmi,  where,  in  conjunction  witii  Dr  Disney,  he 
I  btiilt  a  chapel  in  Eiumx  Street.    In  that  edifice  he 
I  preached  for  some  years.    He  afterwuda  resigned 
the  pulpiti  but  continued  writiafitiU  a  varradnincod 
1  period -of  life.   His  principal  worka  are  Im  *  Apo- 
logy,"  his  "  Considerations  on  the  Divine  Govern- 
1  raeo^"  and  "  On  Praying  to  Christ."  In  additiop  to 
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which  he  wm  the  author  «f  itveral  other  raluable 
tbaolagml  vorka.   Mr.  liadeey  died  in  1802. 

LiNeuer,  simon  Nicholas  henry,  was 

V  oni  in  1736  at  Rlfeitni,  r.  lic  ri:  his  father,  who  had 
beeu  profeaeor  at  the  college  of  Ueauvais,  wa«  livinf( 
ia  a  kind  of  exile,  having  been  banitihed  by  a  Uttre  de 
caeket,  on  account  of  hia  participation  in  the  Jansen- 
istic  controversy.  This  circumstance  was  the  origin 
of  Lin({uet's  saying  "  that  he  was  horn  under  the 
auspices  of  a  lettre  de  caehel."  Having  studied  law  at 
Ptoit,  in  iho  tame  college  in  which  hia  bther  had  been 
professor,  and  having  obtained  the  three  first  prises  of 
the  university  in  1751,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
whom  he  aeooQipaiued  on  a  joaniey  to  Poland.  Lin- 
guet  eoon  Yetarned  to  hi«  own  ootintry,  and,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and  Portu- 
gal, went  to  Spain  as  secretary  to  the  prince  of  Beau- 
vais.  He  then  Utade  himself  ac(]uainted  with  the 
Spanish  language  and  Utaratnra,  and,  duhog  his  stay 
at  Madrid,  he  published  translationt  of  some  of  the 
works  of  Calderon  and  T  i]  l  d,  Vf  !I  s  first  his- 
torical attempt,  "  Htstoire  du  biecle  d' Alexandre," 
%lllieh  was  dedicated  to  the  King  Stanislaoa  Leaeiin- 
ski,  was  pubUshed  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Plans.  Iiis  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  and  his  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  \av.\  ^iwc  him  a  great 
npuution  at  the  bar  i  but,  at  the  same  time,  his 
aevere  remarks  and  hcM  ideas  created  him  many 
eneniiea.  His  controversy  D'Alcmtiert,  who  at 
that  time  had  almost  the  entire  contiol  ui  ihe  academy, 

Erevented  liim  from  becoming  a  member  of  that  body, 
lis  fanae  as  an  author  and  lawyar.  however,  in- 
crasMd,  and  atraial  eases,  eondoeMd  with  great 
ability,  such  as  that  of  the  duke  d'Aigntllon  against 
the  government  and  the  criminal  cause  of  the  count 
d«  Morangi^,  on  which  he  wrote  an  excellent  trea- 
tks^  laised  him  to  high  eonsidemtion,  but  at  the  same 
time  excited  the  jealousy  of  hiteolleagues,  whom  be 
incenset!  to  siirh  a  degree,  by  some  of  his  diatribes, 
that  they  formed  a  sort  of  conspiracy  against  him, 
binding  theinaelTM  not  to  plead  with  hun.  Bv«n  the 
parliament  became  engaged  in  these  disputes,  and 
Linguet,  whose  replies  and  remarks  increased  in  bit- 
t<  I  HI  SS,  was  struck  from  the  list  of  parliamentary  ad- 
vocates. As  a  political  writer  he  succeeded  no  better. 
Hu  "Journal  Polttic^ue"  commeiMeed  in  1777,  of- 
fended the  prime  minister  Maurepas,  and  -n-ns  -sup- 
pressed. Linguet,  thinking  his  personal  freedom 
endangered,  went  to  SwitserUnd,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
taad.  He  aftarwarda  resided  at  Bmsaeli,  ontii  M. 
de  Vergemiee  procured  him  permiasioa  to  ratom  to 
France  ;  but,  hia  adversaries  finding  some  nc-.v  cause 
of  complaint,  be  wnn  thrown  into  the  Baalilk  by  means 
of  a  AUre  de  eaeket,  where  he  remained  above  two 
yean»  and  was  then  banished  to  Bethel  for  a  short 
time  in  1783.  He  came  again  to  London,  and  here 
published  a  work  against  arbitrary  power,  to  which 
ne  bad  fallen  a  sacrifice,  but  which  he  had  himself 
defended  in  an  earlier  work,  *'  Tb^orie  des  Lois." 
Ho  afterwards  continued  his  "  AnnalcM  Politiques" 
at  Brussels,  and  flattered,  with  so  much  address,  the 
emperor  Joseph  U..  who  had  been  pleased  with  his 
memoir  on  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  that  the 
emperor  gave  him  1000  dooats,  with  letters  of  noM- 
lity.  But  hnrini?  tnken  the  part  of  Van  der  Nootand 
of  the  Brabant  insurgents,  he  was  ordered  by  Joseph 
to  leave  the  Netherlands.  In  1 791  he  again  appeared 
io  Ftvisy  and  pleaded  for  the  negroes  of  Si.  Domingo 
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at  the  tnr  of  the  conrention.  At  a  later  |^«iod  lie 
heeamo  an  otgeet  of  eospicion  to  the  temmets,  and* 
Ida  attempt  to  escape  baring  failed,  hewae  arrested 
in  June  179"*  ^n  l  condemned  to  death  by  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  for  having,  according  to  the  sen- 
tence, flattered  the  desj  it-^  nf  Vienna  and  London. 

LINK,  DR.  HENRY  FREDEKIC,  professor  and 
director  of  the  Imtanical  garden  at  ilerlin,  who  was 
at  Hiiflrshnin  in  17(39,  and  educated  there.  In 
17h6  be  went  to  Gottingen  to  study  medicinei  and 
in  1788  obtained  the  prize  proposed  for  the  medical 
students.  In  IT'l^he  became  orflinnry  professor  of 
natural  history,  chemistry  and  buUny,  at  lloslock. 
Shortly  after  which  he  left  Rostock,  and  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  univerei^  at  Bresiau.  and  finally  went 
to  Beifin  as  professor  Mnedidne  and  director  of  the 
botanical  garden.  Amonb^  the  writings  of  this  nstn- 
ralist  are  his  "  Observations  upon  a  Journey  through 
France,  Spain,  and  especially  Portugal and  ms 
work,  "llie  Primitive  WMid  Mid  Antiquity  Illustrated 
by  Natand  Science,"  which  contains  the  result  of 
many  years'  deep  stiK^y  A'l  tlic  writings  of  tliii  in- 
genious man  are  equally  distinguished  by  correct- 
ness of  language  and  clearness  of  description. 

LINLEY,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  vocal  com- 
poser, who  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical 
education  from  Tliomas  Chillcott,  organist  to  ilie 
abbey  chorch  at  Bath  ;  and  it  was  comuleted  after- 
warde  hw  die  celebrated  Venetian,  Fmoies,  a  eom- 
po-^cT-  irhnse  tv/clrc  adiDirablo  sonntas  would  have 
aJuue  unniurt.alized  him  had  he  written  nothing  else. 
Lanley  was  for  many  years  the  conductor  of  the  ora- 
torios and  concerts  then  regnlarir  performed  at 
Bath,  and  might  with  grsal  tnitii  be  considered  aa 
having  restored  the  mode  of  Handel,  and  the  per- 
formance of  it,  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the 
public,  as  Garrick  restored  tbo  playa  of  Sbdupeare. 
rhrough  his  taste  and  ability  as  a  managor*  aenated 
ffreatly  by  the  exquisite  singing  of  his  two  eldest 
daughters,  aftenvards  Mrs.  Sneridan  and  Mrs.  Tic- 
keil,  music  was  cultivated  generally  at  Bath  and  its 
vicinity,  and  concerts  and  oratorios  were  enecessfuliy 
perfonncd,not  only  there,  but  in  the  rnetropolis,  be- 
yond all  former  precedent  since  the  death  of  the  il- 
lustrious Han^iel  himself.  As  a  KinpiiJi;  riK^nter  and 
a  composer,  Linley  possessed  a  taste  and  style  pecu- 
lisarly  nte  own,  but  still  modelled  on  the  prindpleo 
of  that  pure  Knglish  school,  which,  however  m-cr- 
shadowed  at  present  by  the  foreign  structure  tnal 
has  been  oppoeed  to  it,  can  never  be  totally  eclipsed 
while  diera  an  any  fedingi  of  natore  and  good  aenae 
reHiaiurog  among  na. 

Linlcy  left  BaUl  to  reside  v.'ith  hi=;  fnmily  in  TjOn- 
don  in  consequence  of  becomiogioint  patentee  with 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Sheridan,  ofJDmrvLane  theatre. 
Here  he  conducted  for  many  years  tne  minieal.  d»> 
partment,  and  gratified  the  public  from  time  to  tiase 
with  many  hf-autiful  operas.  "'I'lie  Duenna"  had 
been  previously  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden  thea- 
tre, and  was  tlM  joint  production  of  Linley  and  Ida 
eldest  son.  The  opt-rn'*  and  musical  entertainments 
which  Unleyset  for  Di  ury  Lane  were  "  The  Carnival 
of  Venice,"  "  Selima  and  the  Royal  Merchant,"  "  The 
Camp^"  ''The  Spanish  Maid,"  " The  Stranger  at 
Home^"  "  Love  in  tba  Bail*'*  and  manv  minor  pieces. 
They  all,  particulariy  "  The  Duenna,'^  "  The  Carni- 
val of  Venice,"  and  "  Selima  and  Asor,"  tio^sess 
proofs  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  fancy,  a  sound  judg- 
oMiit,  and  scientific  ooastmctioa.  Among  those 
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in  the  first  act  of  the  pantomine  of  "  Kobinaon  Cru- 
soe" muat  Dot  be  passed  over  in  ailence ;  it  ia  athk- 
oiif^Ml  no  cbaracteriatic.  Linley'a  aiz  ele- 
fiee  were  campmtd  at  Balh*  in  tlw  maridiaa  of  his 
fife,  and  H  woM  be  dMeidt  lo  fhee  WBj  composi- 
tions of  the  same  description  in  competition  with 
them,  for  originality  of  conceptioii,  el^nce,  and  Un- 
^crneaa. 

Mr.  Sberidan'a  roonodv  on  the  death  of  Ganick 
waa  oriffinally  recited  by  Mra.  Yatee,  the  actreaa  at 
Drurj"  Lane  theatre,  in  the  month  of  March  1679, 
pert*  of  U  having  been  previously  set  to  music  by 
lM»f,  and  introooeed  in  aanga,  daeta,  and  choruaes, 
at  occasional  pauses  of  the  recitation.  The  style  of 
these,  though  necessarily  funereal,  is  at  the  same  time 
temlerly  melodious  and  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree. 
■Ik  ia  ^natly  to  be  regretted  that  thie  beautiful  com. 
yoritMNi  waa  never  noliifialMd.  The  poethmnotta 
works  of  Linley  and  T.  Linlcy  were  presented  to  the 
public  not  many  years  after  the  father's  death.  The 
two  volumes  contain  a  rich  variety  of  madiigale, 
degies,  and  cantataa,  which  are  unknown,  and  coop 
aequently  neglected,  onlf  baeavae  Engluh  ninrie  ia 
no  longer  fashionable,  nor  compositions  indeed  of 
any  kind  sought  after  but  Italian,  or  such  as  are  close 
imitations  of  the  Italian  and  German  achoola.  Lin- 
lay  died  at  hia  residence  in  Sonthsmploa  Stwet,  Co> 
vmt  Garden,  in  1795,  and  was  boned  in  Wdla  ca- 
thedral, in  the  same  vault  with  his  beloved  daugb- 
taia,  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mra.  HckeU.  A  mianment 
vnasoon  afterereete<l  totiiebroenMNr^aMrtfMspot, 
by  William  Linley.  Mr.  Unley 'a  youngest  son. 
"  LINLEY,  THOMAS,  was  an  accomplished  mu- 
rieian,  both  practical  and  theoretical.  It  be  was  in- 
fwior  to  hia  father,  Thomaa  Linley,  in  the  purit;|r  and 
vatboe  of  hit  ndodiei,  ha  was  perhapa  superior  to 
oim  in  bin  knriwledge  of  orchestral  effect,  and  instru- 
mental compositions  generally.  He  waa  born  at 
Bath  in  the  yaiv  lff6r  and  displayed,  at  a  verv  eariy 
•ga,  extraordhwrv  powan  on  wa  noiii*  Whan  ha 
was  eight  years  old  only  he  piifar—d  a  coneertu  on 
that  instrument  in  public,  and  at  seventeen  composed 
an  anthem  in  full  score  to  the  words,  "  Let  God 
arise,"  which  was  sang  in  Worcester  cathedral,  at 
the  meeting  of  Am  tbna  dMM^  on  tfaa  6tb  o<  8^ 
tember,  1773. 

His  father  soon  discovered  the  extraordinary  ge- 
nhM  of  hie  aoD ;  and  with  the  viaw,  in  consequeooe, 
vm  HiBU  umn^  nrai  nir  sne  pmeesnniy  vbih  oiin  w 
Ix>ndon  to  complete  his  theoretical  knowledfje  under 
the  able  tuition  of  Dr.  Boyce.  He  was  in  due  time 
aent  to  Florence,  principally  to  make  hiinself  master 
#f  his  CiToarite  lastninient,  under  the  ceiabiated 
NardHri.  ThtediettnaiuAidinatnHlor.wbobadbaen 
himself  a  scholar  of  Tartini's,  proud  of  his  pupil,  and 
desirous  of  bis  receiving  every  aid  by  hia  associating 
with  tbe  rising  genius  of  the  ag^e,  inlrodneed  him  to 
ibt  great  Moaart,  then  a  youth  hinwrif,  and  a  aram 
friendship  immediately  coannaneed  between  dMm« 

On  Linley's  return  from  the  continent  he  repaired 
to  Bath  to  lead  his*  father's  concerts  and  oratorios. 
'1m  the  masterly  style  of  his  performance  of  the  con- 
certos of  Handel  and  Geminiani,  no  English  violin 
player  had  ever  excelled  him,  and  in  the  neatness 
anJ  delicacy  of  his  execution  he  stood  unrivalled. 
His  own  solos  and  concertos,  which  he  occasionally 
itnttoduced,  also  gave  evident  tokens  of  his  conti- 
Mttal  itndic«»  bang  Ml  «f  im^ginirtoa  and  ipirit, 
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batreqtiiring  in  abnaek  amy  bar  lha  temih  af  tba 

finished  master  to  do  Justice  to  their  merit.  Tbe 
comic  opera  of  "The  Duenna"  was  brought  out  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre  in  tbe  year  1776,  the  mueic  to 
which  waa  enmpaaed  and  ■eiactad  bv  lialaj  ana* 
chiefly,  hot  UeioncoiiliibaladahM.  Ondwiadml 
of  "  The  Tempest"  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  he  intro- 
duced tbe  chorus  of  spirits  Utat  raise  the  storm,  one 
of  the  moat  efiective,  as  well  aa  aeiantifie,  compo- 
sitiooB  in  this  or  any  olhar  eonntry ;  bat  his  best 
prodoetlon  was  "  An  Oda  on  the  Witches  and  Fairiea 
of  Shakspeare,"  written  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Laurenea. 
It  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1776, 
when  he  led  the  band  himself,  and  hie  two  aisters, 
Mary  (afterwards  Mra.  Tickell)  and  Maria,  sustained 
the  pnncipal  soprano  parts.  This  young  gentleman 
was  accidentally  drowned  on  the  7th  of  August,  1778. 

LiNNiEUSk  SIR  CHARLES,  a  celebrated  bo- 
tanist and  nalaral  MHoriaa,  who  waa  bom  in  Blay 
1707,  in  a  village  called  RoeshuU  in  Smaland,  where 
his  father,  Nicolas  Linnaeus,  waa  then  vicar.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  farm  where  Linnepns  was  bom  thoa 
yat  itandi  a  laiga  limi  trubftoai  which  his  anooMon 
leak  the  Mimaniea  af  TillaMhr,  lindelius,  and  lin- 
naeus  ;  and  that  this  origin  of  surnames,  taken  from 
natural  objects,  is  not  uncommon  in  Sweden.  Lin- 
naoa,  verv  atrly  in  life,  obtained  eome  of  the  higheet 
bonowa  tnat  await  the  moet  soceesaful  proficients  in 
medical  aeience,  for  he  was  made  professor  of  pbyaic 
and  botany  in  the  university  of  Uusal  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  and  six  years  afterwaros,  physician  to  hia 
eoveretgn  the  king  Adolpbos,  who,  in  the  year  1753, 
created  hrm  knignt  of  the  order  of  the  Polar  Star. 
His  honours  did  not  terminate  here,  for  in  1757  he 
was  ennobled,  and  in  177C  the  king  of  Sweden  ac- 
cepted tbe  resignatitm  of  his  oflka*  andreararded  hie 
declining  years  by  doubling  hia  panwoa,  wilbaa  ad- 
dition ot  kndad  pnipwty  aittted  as  1^  mi  bit 
faauly. 


Tha  first  part  of  his  academical  education  Lin- 
n«us  reeeived  under  Professor  Stobnus,  at  Lund, 
who  favoured  his  inclinations  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  After  a  residence  of  about  a  year  he  removed 
in  1728  to  Upaal.  Hera  he  soon  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  Artisdi,  a  natinra  of  the  proviooa  of  Angar- 
mmm,  wbo  badilmdy  biCB  Inir  yaaia  a  atndMi  in 
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ibal  univenity,  and,  like  himtelf,  had  a  stroDf;  bent 
to  die  atndy  oi  oatural  history  in  general,  but  par- 
tienlarifto  icbthytrfogy.  In  the  year  1 73 1,  the  royal 

academy  of  scienrps  nt  ITpsnl  lisving  for  Bomo  time 
fonned  the  design  of  improvmgthe  natural  histor)'of 
Sweden,  deputui  Unnseiia  to  make  the  tour  of  L^p* 
land,  with  the  view  of  e:9loiiiif  the  oatural  hiataiy 
of  that  arctic  region ;  to  «lddt  mdcftaliinf  liil  re- 
piitatioM,  already  hi  i^h  as  a  naturalist,  am!  ihf  strength 
of  his  conHtitution,  emially  recomtneudtid  bim.  He 
left  Upsal  the  13th  of  Ma^.  and  took  his  route  to 
Gevalia  or  Gevels,  the  principal  town  of  Oeatricia. 
Hence  he  travelled  throujjh  HeUingland  into  MedaU 
pa:iin,  v/here  iif  aHCcnilcd  a  ri-markab]e  mountain 
Defore  he  reached  Hodwickawald,  the  chief  town  of 
HeMngland.  He  then  proceeded  to  lapland,  and, 
•fter  encountering  great  hardships,  returnpl  into 
West  Bothnia.  He  next  visited  Pitha  aud  Luk,  u[juu 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  from  which  latter  place  he  took 
•Mis  a  western  routa^  by  procMding  up  the  river  of 
unt  HUM*  and  vinied  im  nmn  m  Uw  temple  of 
Jockmuck  in  Lula  I^apland  or  Lap  Mark;  thence  he 
traversed  what  is  called  the  L.upiand  Desert.  In  this 
•  district  be  ascended  a  celebrated  mountain  called 
Wallevariv  in  maaknig  of  which  be  has  fpwtm  aa. 
■eeount  a  Ui  ftiding  a  eRifaWr  and  lieeiMifid  ntm 
plant,  Andromeda  tetrai,'(inn,  whm  travelling  within 
the  arctic  circle,  with  the  sun  in  his  view  at  mid- 
lri|jht,  in  search  of  a  Lapland  hut.  From  hence  he 
crossed  the  Lapland  Alps  into  Fmmark,  and  tra- 
versed  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  as  far  as  Sallero. 
These  journeys  from  Lula  and  Pitha  on  the  Both 
iiian  Golf,  to  the  north  shore,  were  made  on  foot;  and 
be  wee  only  attended  by  two  Laplandbre,  one  hia  in- 
terpreter  and  the  ntlu  r  his  guide.  He  states  that  the 
vigour  and  strengtli  oi  those  two  men,  both  old,  and 
sufficiently  loaded  with  his  baggage,  excited  his  ad- 
inirvtioiit  eince  thejr  appeared  quite  unhurt  by  their 
lalNMir,  while  he  htmeelf,  although  young  and  ro- 
bust, was  frequently  quite  exhausted.  In  this  inur- 
ney  he  was  wont  to  sleep  under  the  boat  with  which 
they  crossed  the  rivers,  as  a  defeneaagtiflit  lain,  and 
the  gnats,  which  in  the  Lapbuid  fUiBiBar  an  not  leas 
annoying  than  hi  the  torrid  aonee. 

Linnaeus  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  in 
examining  this  arctic  region,  and  returned  to  Tornoa 
in  Se|)tenber.  He  did  not  take  the  same  route  from 
Tomoa  as  when  he  entered  Lapland,  having  deter- 
mined  to  visit  and  examine  the  country  on  the  east- 
cm  side  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf:  his  first  stage  there- 
fore was  to  Ula  in  East  Bothnia,  from  thence  to  Old 
and  New  Cnleby.  He  continued  bis  route  through 
Wasa,  Christians tadt,  and  Biomehurgh,  to  Abo,  a 
small  university  in  Finland.  Winter  was  now  set- 
ting in,  he  therefore  crossed  the  gulf  by  the  island  of 
Alnd,  and  arrived  at  Upsal  in  MovemW.  In  1733 
hevietted  and  examnied  theseveial  ndaee  in  Sweden, 
and  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  minentloiry, 
on  which  subject  he  gave  lectures  on  his  return  to  the 
mnversity.  The  outlines  of  his  system  of  mineralogy 
•lipeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  "  Systems  Na- 
torap,"  hot  he  did  not  exemplify  the  whole  until  the 
year  1768.  In  the  year  1734  ynnsus  wbr  sent  hy 
Baron  Reuterhoim,  governor  of  Dalecarlia.  with  se- 
veral other  naturalisU  in  that  pweinee.  to  investigate 
the  natural  productions  of  that  part  of  the  Swedish 
dominions ;  and  it  was  in  this  journey  that  he  first 
laid  the  plan  of  an  in  timtior,.  vhich  was  afterwards 
executed,  in  a  certain  degree  at  kost*  by  hiasel^ 
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with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  and  the  reeult  pub- 
lished under  the  titleof  "ran8uecna,"inthaeeoond 
yohuna  of  the  "  AnwenHatea  Acadewlw.**  After  dm 

cmnpletion  of  this  expedition,  Liniuru--;  rcsi:!-."!  for  r 
time  at  Fahlun,  the  principal  town  in  Daiecuriia, 
where  he  Uught  mineralogy,  and  finally  married  a 
ladj  who  leeioed  then.  In  thie  joumej  ha  eateoded 
hie  traTele  aeroea  the  thdeeartian  Alpa  into  Nor. 
way,  hut  we  I-.avo  iio  prirticular  account  f-f  his  I'in- 
covcric-s  in  that  kingdoui.  In  1735  Linnieu*!  traveiletl 
over  many  (uiier  parte  of  Sweden,  some  parts  of 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  settled  in  Holland,  where 
he  chiedy  resided  until  his  return  to  Stockholm, 
about  the  year  1739.  In  1735  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  and  then  pabliabed  the  first  sketch  of  his 
"  Systema  NataUM.'* 

In  1736  Linn8r»T!«!  cnme  into  England,  and  vinited 
Dr.  DilleniuR,  a  karaed  professor  at  Oxford,  whom 
he  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  first  botanistaia 
Europe.  He  was  introduced  to  Sir  Haas  Sioane, 
by  a  Lilin  letter  from  Bonhafa,  whldi  ia  b  the 
British  Museum,  and  has  the  following  compUmen- 
ury  passage: — "  Linneus,  who  will  oeUver  to  you 
this  letter,  ought  espedaDj  lo  see  you,  and  to  be  seen 
by  yon.  TiMf  who  aee  jon  both  together,  will  be- 
hold two  men  whom  Ae  woild  can  acarcely  equal." 
"ITiis  encomium,"  says  Dr.  Pulteney,  "  however 
quaintly  expressed,  yet  was  in  some  moasure  pro- 
phetic of  Linnaeus's  future  fame  and  grattaeea,  and 
prove*  how  intimateljr  Boerhave  had  penetrated  intn 
his  genius  and  abtlity."  This  letter  procured  for 
IJiinaeus  but  a  cool  r«  < riiti  in ,  \vhich  Dr.  Pulteney 
attributes  to  "  the  opening  of  the  sexual  system*  so 
different  from  Ray*e,  by  which  Sir  Hans  8h>ane  had 
always  kno^n  phnt** ;  md  particularly  the  innova- 
tions, as  they  were  then  called,  which  Linnscus  had 
made  in  altering  the  names  of  so  nuny  genera."  Thus 
waa  he  prevented  from  obtaining,  what  he  is  suppoeed 
to  have  doAred,  an  esteUishmeot  in  England  i  "  a 

situation,"  as  Dr.  PolteiK'v  remarl.s,  "inore  favoOls* 
able  to  his  design  than  tiiose  arctic  regions  where  ho 
spent  tha  lemainder  of  hia  daya." 

It  w  remarkable  that  Dr.  Burton,  in  bis  "  Life  of 
Boerhave,"  haa  not  mention^  his  patronage  of  Lin> 
naeus.  tlioui^'h  ao  honourable  to  both.  Tlie  only  [  lace 
where  he  mentioiM  the  Swedtah  naturalist  ia  wbera 
he  says  of  Boerhave,  LinMBOB  confessed  him  to 
have  formed  his  genera  plantamm  in  the  most  accu- 
rate manner,  being  the  first  and  only  botanist  who 
took  to  his  assistance  all  the  parts  of  plants  concur- 
ling  to  fructification,  and  gave  ao  clear  a  verbal  de- 
scription of  them  aa  to  vender  dM  eogravet'a  art 
needless." 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred to  Linnaeus  during  his  re.«idence  in  Holland 
aioeefrom  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Clifford*  in  whoaa 
honaebelivedaeonrideraUepertofhiethne.  Amonff 

his  friends  and  patrons  of  that  period  we  may  men- 
tion Dr.  Burman,  professor  of  botanv  at  Amsterdam, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  "  Bibliotbeca  Botanica  (** 
Gronovius  of  Leyden,  the  editor  of  Claytoo'e  "  Flora 
Virginica,"  and  who  very  early  adopted  Luinsras's 
system ;  Baron  Van  Swieten,  physician  to  the  em- 
press queen ;  Isaac  I>aw9on,  one  of  the  phvaicuuM 
to  the  British  army.  1\>  thm  may  bo  added  ibo 
the  names  of  .\lbinu«  and  Gaubius. 

Early  in  the  year  1738  LinniBus  went  to  Pans, 
where  he  was  enter!  luk  I  !  y  the  JmUMMt  atthat 
.  tine  Uie£m  botaniata  in  i-'rance. 
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'  On  hit  return  be  published  his  "Systems  Ns- 
tnrap,"  "  Fundnmcntn  Botanica,"  "  Bibliotheca  Bo- 
tanies," and  "  (jciicra  Plantarum;"  the  last  of  which 
is  justly  considered  as  the  most  valuaMe  of  n^i  hiv 
works.  The  amount  of  sopHcatioD  which  had  bee  a 
bestowed  upon  it,  the  reaaer  may  easily  conceive,  no 
beirn'  infnrmpil  rhat  before  the  publication  of  th'_- 
first  editjon  the  author  had  examined  the  cLaiacters 
of  8000  flowers.  The  next  book  Linnsca<i  pub- 
fiehfld  during  bis  slA^  in  HoUand,  WM  the  "  Classes 
Plantaruro,"  which  te  a  eofnofiia  inualnitioii  of  die 
•econd  part  of  the  "  Fundamenta." 

About  tUo  latter  end  of  the  year  1738,  or  the  be- 
finning  of  the  next,  he  settled  as  a  pbysician  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  seems  to  hare  met  with  con- 
nderable  opposition,  and  many  difficulties ;  but  these 
he  at  lengtQ  overcame,  and  got  into  extensive  prac- 
tice. By.  the  interest  of  Count  Tessin,  who  was 
afterwards  his  patron,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  phy- 
"'irinn  to  the  fleet,  and  a  stipend  from  t!ic  citizens  for 
givmg  lectures  on  botany.  And  wiial  at  that  time 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  his  cha- 
ncier and  fanse,  was  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
acsdeiiiy  of  seiencee  at  Stoekheln  {  of  whieh  hm- 
nmu  was  constituted  the  first  prcNidcnt,  nnrl  tn  Ti  hirh 
eetahllshment  the  king  granted  several  privileges. 

LtoiHMls  was  constituted  Joint  professor  of  physic 
■nd  pliysidsii  to  the  king  with  Rosen,  who  had  been 
sppomted  in  the  p««eeding  year  on  the  deadi  of  Rnd- 
beck.  The  two  professors  agreed  to  divide  the  me- 
dical departments  between  theio,  and  their  choice 
wss  confirmed  by  the  university.  Rosen  took  ana- 
tomy, physiology,  pathology,  and  the  ther^utic 
part ;  Linnspus,  natural  history,  botany,  materia  me- 
dica,  the  dietetic  part,  and  the  dlapnusis  !nurlt(,riiirj 
During  the  interval  of  bis  removal  from  Stockholm 
to  Upm,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment.  Lin- 
nnrtn  ;vrs  deputr  l  liv  the  states  of  thf  kin^rlnm  to 
make  a  tour  to  the  islands  of  Oeland  and  (lOlhland 
in  the  Baltic,  attended  by  six  of  the  pupils,  commis- 
•iooed  to  msice  sneh  enquiriea  as  mi^t  tnd  to  inw 
prove  •fricultare  and  Sffs  in  the  kingdem,  to  which 
fhp  Swedish  nation  had  for  some  time  dirrctr  l  tlieir 
attention.  The  result  of  this  journey  was  very  suc- 
eeesful.  On  hii  return  he  entered  upon  tiie  prafess- 
etslkip,  and  pronounced  before  dw  tnaiveraity  his 
oration  in  October  17^1;  in  which  he  forcibly  dis- 
plays the  li^i  fulness  of  such  excursion h ,  Ij)-  pointing 
out  to  the  students  that  vast  field  of  oiijects  which 
ibsir  conntiy  held  out  to  their  cultivation,  whether 
in  geography,  physics,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology, 
or  economics,  ana  by  showing  the  benefit  that  must 
accrue  t .  themselvee and  their  cowmyasmnirds  to 
their  diligence. 

Ltnnaeus  was  now  fixed  in  a  situation  which  was 
best  adapted  to  his  character,  his  taste,  and  abilities, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Soon  after  his  establishment  he  obtained 
tbe  acsdewical  gaidm  which  had  been  iMmded  in 
16fi7.  AtdietineUmi«nswaReppointadpnrf(MMir 
ef  botany,  tbe  garden  did  not  mntnin  above  fifty 
jdants  that  were  exotic.  His  correspondence  with 
the  first  botairists  in  Europe  soon  suppUed  him  with 
agieat  variety.  Hefscaivea  lodisn  pants  from  Jus- 
sien  of  Paris,  and  from  YiMi  Roytn  ef  Leyden ;  Eu. 
rope  .n  ]il;mt^  fion  Haller  and  Ludwig  ;  American 
plants  from  the  late  Mr.  Collinson,  Mr.  Catesby,  and 
others ;  and  a  vnistj  of  annuals  from  Dillenius ;  in 
abort,  howmndi  ths  garden  owed  to  his  diligoace 
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and  care  in  a  few  years  may  he  seen  by  the  cata- 
logue which  he  subsequently  published,  m  which  it 
appears  that  the  professor  introduced  1 100  species, 
(  tclusively  of  all  tin  S,\  l  lish  plants  and  of  \  a:i  t;i  8, 
which  latter  in  ordinary  gardens  amount  not  unfre- 
quently  to  one-third  of  the  whole  nnnber.  The  pre- 
f:icecontains  a  curious  history  of  the  climate  atUpsal, 
and  the  progress  of  the  seasons  through  the  whole 
year. 

Tbe  odebnty  which  had  scqtiirsd  bjr  his 

"  Systems  Natan^**  of  which  a  sixth  sdition,  much 

enlargeil,  had  been  published  at  Stockholm  in  IT-V^, 
had  brought  a  conflux  of  every  thing  rare  and  \  a- 
luable  in  every  branch  of  native  from  all  parts  of 
the  ak»lM  into  Sweden,  llie  king  and  queen  of 
Sweden  had  their  separate  collections  of  rarities ;  the 
f  rmt  r  at  Ulricksdahl,  the  latter  very  rich  in  exotic 
insects  and  shells,  at  the  palace  of  Drottin^bolm* 
both  of  which  LhuMsns  was  employnd  in  arfaaging 
and  describing. 

In  the  year  1755  the  royal  acadciuy  ui  sciences  at 
Stockholm  honoured  Linnteus  with  one  of  tbe  first 
premiums,  agreeably  to  tbe  will  of  Count  Spanreei 
who  had  decnod  two  gold  medals  to  be  sawiallf 
given  by  the  academy  to  the  authors  of  such  papers 
in  tlie  preceding  year's  "  Stockholm  Acts"  as  should  be 
adjudged  moat  uscfol  in  promoting  aglicnlture  par- 
ticularly, and  all  bmndies  of  rural  economy.  It  ap- 
peara  that  LmMm  dtirinf  along  tifs  enjoyed  a  good 
constitution;  lnu  about  tlie  rlo:-e  of  177^  lift  was 
seized  with  an  apoplexy,  which  ieft  him  paralytic; 
and  at  the  beginningof  tho  year  1777  he  suffered  an- 
other strain,  ediieh  very  much  impaired  his  mental 
powers,  and  after  s  tedious  indisposition  he  died  in 
JaruLiry  1778,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  aije. 
On  his  death  a  general  mourning  took,  place  at  Up- 
ssi,  and  his  funeral  procession  wss  sttended  by  IM 
whole  university,  as  well  profesfor?  rt^  students,  and 
the  pall  supjxirtcd  by  sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all 
of  whom  had  been  his  pupils.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
after  the  death  of  limuBus,  ordcved  a  medai  to  bo 
struck,  of  which  one  side  exhibits  Lmmens's  hnst 
and  name,  and  the  other  Cybr-le  in  a  d-jfrtfil  rttli- 
tude,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  key,  and  surrounded 
with  animals  and  growing  plants.  The  same  mo- 
naieh  not  oalj  Iwnoored  the  iml  aesdemy  of 
sdenees  with  nis  presence,  when  LinnRtis's  com- 
memoration was  hel  l  at  Stockholm,  Ijut,  an  a  still 
higher  tribute,  in  bis  speech  from  the  throne  to  the 
assembly  of  the  states  he  lamented  Sweden's  loss  by 
his  death.  Nor  was  Linnieus  honoured  only  in  his 
own  country ;  the  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh, 
rjr.  IIo;h\  not  only  jironounced  an  eulogium  in  ho- 
nour of  him  before  his  students  at  the  opening  of 
his  lectures  in  the  mring  of  I7f8,  but  also  hud  the 
foundation-stone  of^  a  monument,  which  hp  after- 
wards erected  to  his  memory  in  tbe  botanic  garden ; 
which,  while  it  perpetuates  the  name  and  awtits  tt 
Linnmos,  does  honour  to  ths  ImtiMlar. 

Hie  aidonr  of  linaMos's  ineKnatioBS  foi  the  stady 
of  nature  appeared  from  his  earliest  years,  and  that 
apphcalion  which  he  bestowed  upon  it  gave  him  a 
comprehensive  view  both  of  its  pleasures  and  useful- 
ness, at  tlie  asms  tioM  thai  it  opened  to  him  a  wide 
field  Uthertobttt  litds  eidtivated,  eepeeiany  m  his 
own  country.  Hence  he  was  early  led  to  regret  that 
the  study  of  natural  histoiy,  as  a  public  institution, 
had  not  made  its  way  into  the  universities ;  in  many 
of  which  logical  diqintatioiis  and  iasts|^|iieRl  the* 
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iMm  had  too  lung  prerailed,  to  the  exclcuion  of  more 
tisefiil  ficience.  "  Availing  himself  therefore  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  derived  from  a  larf^  share  of  elo- 
quence and  an  animated  style,  he  nevrr  frcle  J  t  ) 
play,  in  a  lively  and  convincing  manner,  the  relation 
thia  ilodf  hat  to  the  puhlic  good,  to  indte  the  great 
to  countenOMa  and  protect  it,  to  encourage  and  al- 
lure youth  into  its  pursuits  by  opening  its  sources  of 
plMWiire  to  their  view,  and  showing  them  how  much 
ita  agnmUb  •mploynciit  wmld  add,  in  •  variety  of 
instancea,  both  to  6i«ir  comfort  and  emolmnent ; — 
riiit  to  aiiil  tliat  the  triutunl  communication  and  en- 
largement of  this  kmd  of  knowledge  among  people 
of  equal  rank  in  a  country  ntuation  must  prove  one 
of  the  strongest  bonds  of  union  and  friendship,  and 
contribute  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the  usual 
perishing  amusementa  of  tha  age  to  tiia  plaaaana 
and  advantages  of  society." 

LhuHraa  vvad  to  enjoy  the  fnnt  of  his  own  labour, 
as  natuiT^I  hi<^tory  raised  itself  in  Sweden  under  his 
culture  to  a  state  of  perfection  unknown  in  other 
countries,  and  wm  from  thence  disseminated  through 
all  Europe.  His  panila  diapanad  thamaalvaa  all  ovar 
the  globe,  and  with  tMhr  maater'a  ftme  extended  botii 
botanical  suicncr  and  their  <nvn  More  than  this,  he 
hved  to  see  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  establiah  public 
ioatitutions  in  favour  of  this  study,  and  pwifaaotihipe 
e8tabti»hed  in  universities  for  the  same  purpose ; 
which  do  honour  to  their  founders  and  patrons,  and 
which  have  excited  a  love  for  the  science,  and  a  sense 
9i  ita  worth*  that  cannot  fail  to  further  ita  progreac, 
and  in  tbiaraiaa  It  totiialnBk  which  it  ia  enliaad 
to  hold  among  the  pursuita  of  mankind 

LINN,  JOHN  BLAIR,  au  Amencan  poet,  was 
bom  In  March  1777,  at  Phippenhurgh,  Pennsylvania. 
His  poetical  talento  dieplayad  themselvee  wliiie  he 
was  yet  a  youth  at  Columoia  college,  New  York, 
ami,  before  lie  had  reached  his  sr\'etUertilh  year,  a 
volume  of  his  effusions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  waa 
pnUiahed.  After  finishing  his  collegiate  course,  he 
commenced  the  stTidy  of  Inw  with  (rpneml  H-imillon, 
but  continued  in  his  othce  uniy  about  a  year,  during 
which  time  ho  brought  a  tragedy  called  "  Bourville 
Caada"  aMn  tha  ataga  with  ancceaa.  Having  re- 
moved to  Schenectady,  and  received  rtrong  religious 
iiiijiresMiyii ti)  \vliicl\  he  had  always  bcfti  iiiclnifd, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  and  in  179B 
he  was  licensed  to  preach*  and  aoOB  nacame  diatin- 
guished  for  pulpit  eloquence.  He  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  first  presbyterian  church  in  Philadel- 
phia in  June  17'i'j  The  duties  of  this  situation  he 
discharged  for  the  two  subsequent  years  in  a  manner 
aaawateat  widi  the  fervoor  of  his  piety  and  tha  ez- 
ceUeoce  of  hi"'  mind  He  continued  however,  to  cul- 
tivate bis  po«tical  talents.  His  "  Powers  of  Genius,"  a 
dramatic poetBofeaniMlarable length,  experienced  the 
■wet  flattonwy  iiiBeanii  and  in  afawaaasitlia  reached  a 
aecond  edition.   In  the  eana  volouw  with  it  were 

printed  \"ririiMj:^  iiiinor  piccp'^  A  roTitrnverHv  in 
which  lie  became  engaged  with  Dr.  Priestley  was  en- 
gendered bv  a  publication  of  the  latter  on  the  merits  of 
Socrates,  which  were  placed  parallel  with  those  of  Jesus 
Christ.  ITie  religions  feelings  of  Mr.  Linn  proiupted 
him  to  a II Slier  the  doctor's  pamphlet,  which  he  did 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  cauee.  The  laat  work  on 
wlueh  Mr.  Linn  employed  liia  leisure  honre  waa  a 

narrative  pnem,  pu'ilished  hy  his  friends  tinder  the 
title  of  "  V  akrian"  alt«r  hi*  death,  which  took  place 

mAaignatlMM. 


IFSIU8.  JUSTUS. 

LINUS,  t  celebrated  nniateiBn  of  antiquity.  Tha 
traditions  respecting  Linus  are  so  contradictory  that 
some  have  supposed  there  must  have  been  three  die* 
tinct  persons  of  that  name ;  one  of  them  the  son  of 
Urania  and  Amphimarus.  the  son  of  Neptune  j  an* 
other  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Psamaihe  daugfatar  af 
Crotopus  king  of  Argos ;  and  a  third  the  son  of  la- 
menius  a  Thebaa.  According  to  Diogenes,  Linua 
the  poet  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Urania.  All 
theee  acooonta  are  evidently  hibuloua.  Tha  age  of 
Linn*  ia  fixed  bf  Aivhhiahop  Vnher  1990  years  he> 
fore  the  Christian  eri  Ki  -  Si  speaks  of  him  as 
having  flourished  before  Mo^e-^.  Herodotus  repre- 
sents him  aa  being  eelahnted  among  the  Egyptians 
from  still  more  remote  periods.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Tliad.  or  at 
least  is  understood  to  be  commemorated  by  a  hard 
introduced  among  the  pictures  on  the  shield  oi 
Achillea,  and  ia  em  to  have  added  the  string  1icha> 
nos  to  the  M-^rrnrian  Ijtc  Diodorus  Siculus  re- 
presents him  as  being  the  inventor  of  music  aod  of 
poetry,  or  at  least  as  having  first  introduced  these 
arto  into  Greece.  He  ie  aaid  alao  to  have  written 
ireatiaee  on  reKgtone  ritea,  and  to  have  composed  a 
work  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  n  o-t  common  re- 
port of  his  death  is  that  he  taught  Hercules  to  play 
open  the  lyre,  and  was  so  enraged  at  the  dulness  or 
inattention  of  hi'?  pupil  that  he  struck  him.  wlurh 
so  incensed  tlie  yuuililiil  hero  that  he  seized  the  lyre 
and  beat  out  the  brains  of  his  master.  According 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  however,  he  waa  killed  bv 
Apollo  for  presuming  to  boaat  of  aqjtnl  merit  wwk 
that  dpity  It  is  not  for  US  to  daddo  ihaao  uctt  and 
unimportant  controversies. 

Festivals  called  linia  were  observed  in  many  parts 
of  Greece  in  honour  of  tliis  early  musician  and  bard. 
Plutarch  speaks  of  dirges  as  having  been  performed 
to  his  memory,  but  no  authentic  account  of  them  re- 
mains.  It  is  indeed,  as  we  ha%'e  seen,  a  matter  of 
constderable  doubt  whether  the  name  Linus  deeig> 
nates  one  individual  or  several ;  and  in  the  latter 
cajie,  which  seems  most  probable,  it  is  imposiiible  to 
distingmah  between  the  mcidents  to  be  ascribed  to 
each  person  to  whom  the  appellation  belonga. 

TJPPI,  LORENZO,  a  portnut  painter,  who  was 
horn  in  1  hOfi,  nnd  learned  the  principles  of  painting 
from  Matteo  Koselli.  He  had  alao  a  taste  for  music 
and  poetry,  aa  waU  aa  for  painting;  and  in  the  latter 
his  proficiency  was  so  great  that  many  of  his  works 
were  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  Roselli.  How- 
ever, growing  dissatisfied  witli  tli  ■  rityle  of  that  m  is 
tor,  he  eelected  that  of  Santi  di  Titi,  who  appeared 
to  have  more  of  einiple  nature  and  truth  in  his  com- 
positions thnn  any  other  artist  of  the  period.  At 
Florence  Lippi  (minted  several  designs  for  the  cfaa* 
pels  and  convents,  and  at  the  court  of  Inspmck  h« 
painted  a  great  number  of  portraita  which  ware  de- 
servedly admired  for  the  graeeM  «r  of  the  heads, 
and  corrf  ctness  of  outline     li  e  (iied  in  15C4. 

LIPSIUS,  JUSTUS,  a  learned  critic,  who  waa 
bom  at  Isch,  a  small  village  near  Brussels,  in  1&47. 
After  having  distinguished  himself  for  bis  acquire- 
ments in  literature  he  became  secretary  to  Cardinal 
de  Granvellan  at  Rome,  where  the  h  -st  lihniries  were 
open  to  him,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  collating 
the  lifflS.  of  ancient  anthoiv.  Ha  Kved  aeveral  ycara 
at  Leydcn,  dnrinsr  which  period  he  romposeJ  and 
pubhshed  what  he  considered  his  best  works.  He 

was  ganmrkahla  far  imateadinaaaitt  wltian>  inclail- 
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inf?  often  between  t^c  protcstanta  and  catholiri,  hut 
be  became  finally  a  bigoued  catholic.  He  died  at 
Louvain  in  1506. 

US,  JOHN  VANDER,  «  cel«bnted  painter  of 
kndwapflc,  who  wm  bom  •!  Oldenlmrgfa  in  IS70» 
but  went  to  Haerlem  to  become  a  pupil  of  ITenry 
Goltzius ;  and  aa  he  possessed  great  natural  talents, 
be  soon  distinguished  himself  in  that  school,  nd 
imitated  the  style  of  his  roaster  with  great  sttccess. 
He  adhered  to  the  same  style  till  he  went  to  Italy, 
where,  having  visited  Venice  and  RDtne,  lio  studied 
the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese,  and 
Domenico  Fetti.  His  works  soon  became  admired 
for  their  expression,  colouring,  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  pencil;  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
he  never  totally  dive8te<l  himself  of  the  peculiarities 
to  the  Fkmings.  His  subjects  usually  were  taken 
irom  tb«  Hcrad  writings,  or  the  repreeenlatiaiu  of 
rural  sports,  marriages,  InUIs,  and  villagers  dancing, 
dressed  in  Venetian  habits,  all  which  subjects  he 
punted  with  great  success.  His  painting  of  Adam 
nd  Era  lamenting  the  death  of  Abd^  M  anch  ad> 
nind«  not  only  for  the  expression,  bnt  otto  for  tbo 
lieav^of  the  landscape,  in  the  church  of  St  Ni- 
cholas  at  Venice  is  another  of  his  painUngs,  repre- 
•enting  St.  Jerome  in  the  desert,  with  a  pen  in  his 
band,  and  his  head  turned  to  look  at  an  angel,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  sounding  the  last  trnmpet.  He 
died  in  1629. 

LIS,  JOHN  VANDER,  an  historical  painter,  who 
WM  bom  at  Breda  about  the  year  1601,  and  became 
a  disciple  of  Cnrnelius  Polemburg,  whosp  style  lie 
imitated  with  e.xtraordinary  success  in  the  culuu^^iug, 
pencilling,  and  the  choice  of  his  subjects.  At  Rot- 
terdam tSoTB  is  tpointinji  repreeentiog  Diuui  in  tb« 
1m&  ■tteodod  by  aer  nympu,  wbidi  it  cooriderad 
llis  beat  performance. 

LISLE,  CLAUDIUS  DE,  a  learned  French  his- 
toriognpher,  who  was  bom  at  Vaucouleora  m  lSi4. 
He  atmued  in  •  Jesuit*'  coUqge  at  FontanMMnon. 
look  his  degree  in  law.  and  afterwtfd*  appfied  him- 
self entirely  to  t'le  >.tiii;y  of  lii.-ti:ry  and  ^'eo^^rapliy. 
To  increase  his  knowiedge  on  those  subjects  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  the  prindpol  lordi  of  tne  court  be- 
came his  scholars,  and  among  the  rest  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom.  He 
wrote,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
8i«n,"  "  A  Genealogical  and  Historical  AUai,"  "  An 
Abridgement  of  Vnivoraal  History,"  and  died  at 
Runs  in  1720. 

LISLE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  brave  loyalist  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  war*,  who  waa  the  son  of  a  bookseller  in 
London,  and  neeired  lua  edocatioa  in  tho  JNeiiier- 
laodt.  He  aignaHiod  hiimdf  upon  many  oocanons 
in  the  civil  war,  parUcularly  in  the  last  battle  of 
Newbury;  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  led  his 
men  to  the  dwgninn  wbite  drees,  th*t  hi*  ponon 
might  b«  m«n  oonapcoou*.  The  kingi  wbo  was  u 
eye-witness  of  his  bravery,  knighted  Inm  on  the  field 
af  battle.  In  IG  !fi  Im  rose  fur  In  a  m.-ijesty  in  Essex, 
and  was  one  of  the  royalists  who  so  obstinately  de- 
fended Colchettcr,  and  died  dofimdUng  it.  Tliis  brave 

mnri,  bnvinrr  embraced  the  cory)8  of  Sir  CbEules 
Lucas,  hiM  gifted  fiiciiJ,  imoiediately  presented 
himself  to  the  soldiers  who  stood  ready  for  hib  le.ve- 
ration.  Thinking  that  they  stood  at  too  great  a 
Aatanoe,  be  desiivd  thom  to  anno  noarsrt  one  of 

them  snifl,  "  I  w^rrnnt  yoti,  sir,  we  shall  hit  you." 

tie  replied  with  a  soule,  "  tnends,  I  have  been 


-LITTLETON,  ADAM.  mf 

nearer  you  when  you  hare  missed  ma.**  Ha  waa 

executed  on  the  28th  of  August,  1648. 

LISLE,  JOHN  BAPTIST  ISOURD  DE,  a 
Tolominona  Frensh  wiitar,  whowa*  bofnatLyonaiB 
1743.   He  wa*  bnt  litfle  notkad  tUl  the  pobUcalMm 

of  his  work  entitle  1  "  La  Philosophic  de  la  Nature," 
which,  although  it  procured  both  ioiprisonment  and 
fine  from  its  immoral  tendency,  yet  it  obtained  for 
its  author  what  he  mo«t  deaired — literary  celebrity. 
He  aubseq\iently  published  several  other  works,  and 
die  I  ,il  ;i  \  ery  advanced  age  in  1'-  HV 

LISLE.  WILLIAM  DK,  a  learned  French  geo- 
grapher, wbo  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1675.  H«  bawM 
first  geographpr  to  the  king,  royal  censor,  nnH  men». 
ber  of  the  aii^ideaiy  ul  sciences.  He  dad  in  1726. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  excellent  nups,  and 
wrote  many  traatiass  in  tha  memoirs  of  tha  acada> 

LISTKR,  DR  MARTIN,  an  eminent  English 
physician  and  naturulist,  who  was  bom  in  1C3S  and 
educatad at  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  into 
Fnnea^  and  at  hia  ntura  pcaetisad  lua  proliession  at 
Yoric  and  afttrwarda  in  London.  In  1688  be  waa 
created  M.D.,  and  became  filluw  of  the  colU-^o  of 
physiaans  in  London.  In  IddH  he  attended  the  earl 
of  Portland  in  his  embasey  from  King  William  III. 
to  the  court  of  France ;  of  which  journey  he  published 
an  account  at  his  return,  and  was  aAorwaras  physi- 
cian to  Queen  Anne.  He  -A.sn  ]uiblisbed  "Historia 
Animalium  Anglin,"  "  Conch)-hQrum  Synopsis,"  and 
"  Cochleemm  et  Umacfanm  Exercitatio  Anatomica." 
Many  of  his  p«p«r-4  nppeared  in  tha  **  FUloaOf^lieal 
Transactions"  and  uitier  works. 

LITHGOW.  WILLIAM,  a  Scottish  traveller, 
whoa*  anffecinga  from  impriaonment  and  torture  at 
Malaga,  and  wnoaertrweb  on  foot  ovtr  Bnropn,  Asms 
and  Africa,  would,  if  true,  raise  him  almoet  to  the  rank 
of  a  martyr,  tie  published  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tnres,  in  which  the  author  deals  much  in  the  marvel- 
lous, especially  with  r^ard  to  the  cruelties  which  ha 
suffered.  By  the  king's  conmnnd  be  applied  to 
Gondaraer,  trie  Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  money  and  Other  thii^  ot  value  which  the 
governor  of  Mabign  had  tahan  from  him,  and  for 
1000/.  for  his  support.  He  was  promised  a  full  re> 
paration  for  the  damage  he  had  sustuned ;  but  tha 
minister  never  performed  bis  promise.  At  the  coa- 
dusion  of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  Travels  he  in* 
fams  na  that,  in  his  three  voyagoa,  *'  his  pdnfnl  ftat 
have  traced  over  (hpwides  passftpe?  of  seas  and  ri^'ers) 
36,000  and  odd  miles,  whicii  draweth  near  to  twice 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  earth." 

LITTLBk  WILLIAM,  an  ancient  Enjglish  histo. 
rian,  who  is  abo  known  by  Ae  nam*  or  Gohelmna 

Neubrigensi^i  He  wn*^  Imrn  at  Bridlingtnn  in  York- 
shire, in  the  year  and  educated  in  the  abbey  of 
Newborough  in  the  same  county,  where  he  became* 
monk.   In  his  sdfanesd  jraai*  ha  connaaad  n  hi^ 

tory  of  England,  in  §t«  booka,  from  no  Norman 

conquest  to  A,  D.  1 1^7,  which  fdr "raeitj'  and  purity 
of  language  is  one  ot  ihti  most  valuable  productions 
of  this  period. 

Ll'ITLETON,  ADAM,  a  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  Shropshire,  who  Mrae  bom  in  1627, 
and  received  the  rudimnii^  of  his  education  at  We-,|- 
minster  school  {  he  then  went  to  Oxford,  whence  he 
was  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  in  l648. 
Soon  after  hp  became  ii'yher  of  Wp<!tmin*'ter  school, 
and  in  1658  waa  made  second  master  ot  Wcatuunster 
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•ehool.  After  the  restonlioii  he  tanght  in  a  ichool  at 
Chelsea,  of  which  church  he  was  admitted  rector  in 
the  year  1664.  In  1670  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D., 
being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  In 
1674  he  became  prehendary  of  VVestminster,  of  which 
church  he  was  afterwards  sub-dean.  Beside  his  well- 
knowo  "  Latin  and  EogUah  Oictiouary/'  he  puUithed 
••veral  other  woriu.  He  died  in  «m  «m  in- 
terred at  Chelsea. 

LITILETON.  or  LVITLETON,  THOMAS,  a 
celebrated  English  judge  and  law  authority,  born  at 
the  beginnijig  of  the  fifteenth  eentoiy,  at  f nwkley. 
•Hanping  beenedncated  atoneof  the  mttrenhiM,hewiB 
removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  studied  the 
law  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  profession.  In 
edies ;  and  we  mention  him  merely  as  a  model  of  bad 
1445  he  vent  the  northern  circait  aa  judge  of  assize, 
and  was  eonttnoed  hi  the  same  post  by  Edward  IV., 
the  common  pleas.  In  1475  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  his 
anmaigD  and  the  nation  until  Ida  death,  at  an  ad- 
wnced  age  in  1481.  The  memory  of  Judge  Little- 
ton is  preserved  by  his  work  on  "Tenures,"  which 
has  passed  through  a  very  great  number  of  editions, 
those  from  1539  to  1639  alone  amounting  to  twenty- 
four.  This  work  ia  eateemed  the  princi)Nil  authority 
for  the  Iaw  of  real  property  in  England,  while  the 
commentary  of  Sir  E.  Coke  is  the  re|X)8itory  of  his 
learning  on  the  subjects  treated. 

LITTLETON,  or  LYTTLETON,  LORD 
OBORGB.  an  elegant  BngBeh  hiatorian  and  writer, 
who  was  born  at  Hauley  in  Worcestershire,  in  1709. 
This  pleasing  spot  is  represented  beneath 


ton.  I  have  more  reason  to  thank  you.  Sir,  for 
giving  me  so  convincing  a  mark  of  your  regard,  as 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  his  travels  on  my  account, 
which  will  lay  me  under  a  double  obligation  to  do 
all  I  can  towards  making  his  stay  agreeable  and 
useful  to  him ;  though  I  shall  still  remain  the 
greater  gainer  by  the  pleasure  of  his  company, 
wUdi  no  aervieea  of  odna  ean  oolScieDtly  requite. 
He  is  now  in  the  same  house  with  me,  an<l,  by  that 
means,  more  constantly  under  my  eje  than  even  at 
Soissons;  hut  I  should  be  very  unjust  to  him  if  I 
left  Tou  under  the  imagination  that  his  indioationa 
atnid  in  Ae  leaat  need  of  any  tneh  ungenewna  ro- 
straint:  depend  upon  it,  Sir,  from  the  observation 
of  one  who  would  abhor  to  deceive  a  father  in  so 
tender  a  point,  that  he  retains  the  same  virtaOM  md 
studions  dispositions  which  nature  and  your  can 
planted  in  htm,  only  strengthened  and  improved  by 
age  and  experience;  so  that,  I  dare  promise  you, 
the  bad  examples  of  Paris,  or  any  other  place,  will 
never  have  anv  other  effect  upon  him  but  to  confim 
him  in  the  ngnt  choice  he  has  made.  Under  tbeee 
happy  circumstances  he  can  have  little  occasion  for 
any  other  advice  but  that  of  sustaining  the  cha- 
racter he  1m8  so  early  got,  and  of  supporting  the 
hopes  he  haa  nJsed.  I  wish  it  trsrs  in  my  power  In 
do  him  any  part  nf  the  service  you  suppose  me  ca- 
pable of.  1  shall  not  be  wanting  to  employ  him  as 
occasion  oflTers.  and  to  assist  mm  with  my  advice 
where  ift  aaqrbe  naoessary,  though  your  etras  (wiuch 
he  never  aentiona  but  with  die  neatest  gratitiide) 
have  made  this  task  very  easy.  He  cannot  fail  of 
making  you  and  himself  happy,  and  of  being  a  great 
ornament  to  uur  country,  if,  with  that  refined  taste 
and  delicacy  of  genius,  he  can  but  recall  his  mind, 
at  a  proper  age,  nom  the  pleasures  of  learning,  and 
gay  scenes  of  imagination,  to  the  dul!  road  and  fa- 
tigue of  businees.  litis  1  have  sometimes  taken  the 
liberty  to  bint  to  Um,  though  his  own  good  judg« 
raent  mnde  it  very  unnecessary.  Though  I  have 
only  the  hapninejis  of  knowing  you,  Sir,  by  your  re- 
putation, ana  b^  this  common  object  of  our  friend- 
ship and  affection,  your  aon,  I  beg  you  wiU  be  pen* 
suadsd  that  I  am,  with  the  moat  partkrohBr  rsapect. 

•*Your«,  &c. 

"S.  POYNTZ." 

Mr.  Littleton  during  his  residence  abroad  did  asC 
enter  into  dto  fashionable  foUiaa  Mid  vieaa  of  Fimet 
and  Italy ;  hw  time  was  pnaaad  altaraataly  in  Ua 

'  library  and  in  the  society  of  men  of  rank  and  litem- 
ture.  In  this  early  part  of  bis  life  he  wrote  a  poeti- 
cal epistle  to  Dr.  Ayscough,  and  anattar  In  Mr. 

Pope,  which  show  singular  taste  and  cmrectneee. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at !  After  continuing  a  considerable  time  at  Paris,  he 


Eton,  hut  subseuuently  removed  to  the  university 
at  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  both  by 
Mo  daaaieal  and  poetieal  acquireBwnla.  In  Ua  nine, 
teenth  year  he  commenced  his  continental  tour,  and 
on  his  arrival  at  Pans  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  hon.  Mr.  Poyntt,  then  the  British  minister  at 
tlM  court  €i  VarsaUkSfWlio  amptoyad  ium  in  eeveral 
poUlical  negotiatkma,  wUeb  he  ezeenlad  with  great 
skill. 

Hie  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  that 
gandeman  is  best  shown  from  dM  fitOowiofflettar 
addressed  to  hie  father. 

'  "  Sir, — I  received  your  two  kind  letters,  in  which 
you  are  pleased  very  much  to  over-value  the  small 
drililaaa  it  haa  hun  in  my  power  to  show  Mr.  Little- 


proceeded  lo  Lyons  and  Geneva,  and  from  thence  to 
Turin,  where  be  was  honoured  with  great  UMrks  of 
friendahin  by  Ida  SawWiiiaii  Biafeety.  He  then  vi. 
sited  Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  where  he 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
was,  even  in  that  celebrated  metropolis,  considered  a 
perfect  judgaofpMn^^  acnlntnN!,  and  architectura. 
He  aoon  utar  fotnmao  to  na  native  country,  and 
was  elected  representative  for  the  borough  of  Oke- 
hampton,  in  Devonshire;  and  about  the  same  period 
ha  received  great  marks  of  friendship  from  Fredeiie 
prince  of  Wales;  and  was,  in  the  year  1737,  ap- 
pointed principal  secretary  to  his  royal  highness,  and 
continued  in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  him  till  the 
time  of  his  death.   Hia  attention  to  the  public 
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baMneM  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  exer- 
cising his  poetical  tilent.  One  c\-enin^',  while  in 
company  with  Lord  Cobham  and  several  of  the  no- 
hility  at  Stowe,  his  lordship  mentioned  his  intention 
of  putting  UD  a  buat  of  Laay  Suffolk  in  hit  beautiful 
garden,  and  reamrted  Mr.  littlrton  to  ftiniisli  « 
motto  for  it.  Mr.  Littlctoii  diitedjr  compoMd  the 
followmg  couplet : — 

*'  Iter  wit  and  brauij  for  a  court  ■Ktn  miul«. 
But  tralh  and  fOOdMB  At  k«  ibr  a  ilMHto." 

When  Mr.  Pitt,  the  great  earl  of  Chatham,  lost  his 
commission  in  the  guards,  Mr.  Littleton  was  in 
vnting  at  Leicester  House ;  and.  on  hearing  the  cir- 
tttBstance,  immediately  wrote  the  following  lines : — 

"l^ng  had  thy  virtue  rnirk'il  Ihce  out  for  fitmf, 
F«r.  far,  suju-nor  tn  a  l  O/iicl'n  niiinc  ; 
Thi"  epicrfliii  Wuljifilt-  »uw,  and  griev'tl  to  And 
*  8  '  iiMMii  ;  post  JU-:rnrc-  that  nobU  mind; 

The  srrvile  tlandanl  from  thy  fn«-born  hand 
ite  look,  aa4  bade  ttca  lead  the  patriot  tasit.'* 

In  the  year  1742  he  married  Lucy,  the  daughter 
of  Hugh  Forteacue,  of  Filleigb,  in  the  countv  of 
Devon.  Esq.,  whoee  exemplary  cmklaet,  and  viworm 
practice  of  religion  and  virtue,  was  a  grtat  source  of 
happiness  to  him.  In  1744  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords*  coinmissionern  of  the  treasury,  and 
during  bis  continuance  in  that  station  conatantly 
csetted  liis  tnineiice  in  rewwdinfr  merit  and  ability. 
Ur  v  Tf?  the  friend  and  patron  of  Fieldinf?,  'niomson, 
author  of  "The  Seasons;"  Mallet,  Dr.  Young,  Ham- 
mond, WeK,  Pope,  and  Voluire.  On  the  death  of 
Thonaon*  who  left  hie  affiun  in  a  very  embarrassed 
condition,  Utlletoo  took  the  poet's  sister  under  his 
protection,  and  revised  the  traf<edy  of  "  Coriolanus," 
arlucb  that  writer  had  not  put  the  last  baud  to,  and 
brongbC  it  out  at  the  theatre  royal  in  Covettt  Garden, 
iritl)  a  prologue  of  his  own  writing.  In  the  hegin- 
mng  ut  liie  year  1746  he  lost  his  wife,  who  died  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  leaving  him  one 
son  and  a  daughter.  The  remains  of  hia  lady  arete 
deposited  at  Over  Arley  in  Woteestenhire ;  and  a 
monument  was  erected  to  her  numon-  in  the  church 


at  Hagley,  which^  bean  the  following  inscription, 
viatlen  by  her  *    *  * 


bttaband ; — 


nil 


mil  I'h.irm  .vll  eve*  ; 


*'  Made  to  enxa;; 
'lltou^  ine<*k.  maKujtiiiinoua  ;  tho*  wiUy,  xrine  : 
I'Hiiie.    ad  her  Uii  in  «o«il»  hail  bMn : 
\  et  food.    itm  fhc  woiM  tiad  Mvcr  wren : 

'riip  n.>lt!p  fin*  of  an  0\a1t«d  miad 

ith  fft-mieat  female  tetidrrocs*  cambin'd. 
Hit  «|)r(Th  was  thf  mpl>v!i"!i«  »0(C*  nf  1r>ve, 
Hit  song  llic  »arl>Uii(?  (if  iIm-  vcrn.il  Krove; 
Her  rkK)u<>nc«  waa  »w«»trr  ttuu  Uet  ».>n(f. 
Ijoll  as  ktr  Iwart,  and  ■•  her  reaaim  atiouj;. 
Hw  Ibrm  esch  bMu^oriwr  mind  pxiircM'd; 
Her  artad  vsa  vMnt  by  ite  (ncas  dimU" 


Besides  these  heautiful  lines,  Mr.  Littleton  wrote 
n  noRody  on  the  death  of  his  lad;^,  which  will  be  re. 
merabered  wbibt  conjugal  affection  and  a  taste  for 

poetry  exists  in  this  country. 

His  masterly  observations  on  the  conversion  ud 
apoatleship  of  St.  Pkul  were  written  at  the  desiK  of 
Gflbert  W  est,  in  eonae^nce  of  Mr.  Littleton  aaseru 
ing  that,  beside  all  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gioti  which  might  l)e  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  TesUntent,  from  the  necessary  connexion  it 
has  with  the  whole  system  of  the  Je«rish  religion, 
from  the  mirark-^  of  f'hri^?   and  from  the  evidence 

fiven  of  his  ttsuireciton  by  all  the  Other  airastles, 
e  thought  the  cunverxion  of  St.  Pnd  alofie,  doly 
filOORAPUY.—Yoi*.  II. 


considered,  was  of  itself  n  demonstration  sufhrient 
to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revelation.  Mr, 
West  was  struck  with  the  thought,  and  assured  hi«« 
friend,  that  so  compendious  -n  proof  would  he  of 
gr»t  use  to  convince  those  unbelievers  that  will  not 
attend  to  a  longer  series  of  arguments;  and  tine 
has  shown  he  was  not  out  in  hii«  coi)jecture,  as  the 
tract  is  esteemed  one  of  the  hcst  defciKt  s  ol  Ciiristi- 
anity  which  has  hitherto  been  published. 

In  1754  he  resigned  his  office  of  lord  of  the  trea> 
sury,  and  was  made  cofferer  to  his  majesty's  house* 
hold,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council :  previous  to 
which  he  married,  a  second  time,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Fidd-marshal  Sir  Robert  lUch,  whose  indiscreet 
conduct  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  and  from  whom 
he  was  separated  by  mutual  consent  a  few  years  after 
his  marriage.  After  filling  the  offices  of  chancellor 
and  under-treasurer  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  ho 
was  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  19tb  of  November. 
1757,  in  the  thirty-first  of  George  II.,  created  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  style  autl  title  of  ImuI  Little- 
ton, baron  of  Frankley,  in  the  coimty  of  Worcester. 

Ijord  Littleton's  speechex  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment exhibit  strong  proofs  of  a  ijenius  superior  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  of  sound  judgment,  of  in- 
corruptible integrity,  of  great  goodness  of  heart,  and 
of  masterly  elocution.  But,  raove  all,  bis  oration  in 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Jew  bill,  in  the  session  of  parliaiuent  of  \7&'i, 
which  is  well  cnlitlad  to  a  place  in  this  work.  Lord 
Littleton  commenced  bta  afieecb  with  the  following 
words  t— 

"I  see  no  occasion  to  enter  at  present  into  the 
merit.s  of  the  bill  we  passed  the  last  Re-^sion  for  the 
naturalization  of  the  Jaws;  because  I  am  convinced, 

that,  in  the  present  temner  of  tlie  nation,  not  a 
single  foreign  Jew  will  tnuilt  it  expedient  to  take 
any  benefit  of  that  act;  and  therefore  the  repeaUng 
of  it  is  giving  up  nothing.  1  assented  to  it  last  year 
in  hopes  it  might  induce  some  wealthy  Jews  to  come 
and  fettle  ajn  11.^  iih  ;  in  that  light  I  saw  enough  of 
utility  in  it  to  make  me  incline  rather  to  approve 
than  dislike  it;  but  that  any  man  alive  could  he 
zealous  either  for  or  against  it,  I  confess  1  had  no 
idea.  What  affects  our  religiim  is  indeed  of  the 
highest  and  most  serious  iinportance.  ';  f  il  ,il 
we  should  be  ever  indifferent  about  that  i  but,  I 
thought  this  had  no  more  to  do  with  ic]i|pon  than 
iny  tiirnpikr-nrt  \vf  pn';<-T-d  in  that  scsaioo;  and, 
aiiri  all  tlit-  divinity  tiiat  has  been  preached  on  the 
Mibject,  i  think  so  still. 

"  Resolution  and  steadiness  are  excellent  ijuahties; 
but  it  is  the  application  of  them  upon  which  their 
value  dtpeiuis.  A  wise  govirnuutit,  Mr.  Sjicaker, 
will  know  where  to  yield  as  well  a«  wltere  to  resist ; 
and  there  is  no  surer  mark  of  littleness  of  mind  in 
an  administration  than  obstinacy  in  trifles.  Public 
wisdom,  on  some  occasions,  must  give  way  to  popu- 
lar folly,  e.^jiccially  in  a  free  country  where  the  liu- 
mour  of  the  peoplie  must  be  considered  m  attentively 
as  the  htunonr  of  a  king  in  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Under  both  foma  of  government,  a  pniflent  and 
honest  ministry  will  indulge  a  small  folly,  and  will 
resist  a  great  one.  Not  to  voudiaali  now  and  then 
a  kind  of  indttlgence  to  the  fornwr,  would  diaoovar 
an  ignorance  of  human  nature ;  not  to  resist  tho 
latter  at  all  timr^,  nmil  i  be  meanness  and  servility. 

"  Sir,  1  look  on  the  bill  we  are  at  present  debating, 
not  aa  «  aacrifiee  made  to ^Nqndati^  for  it  aacrilicae 
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riotiitn>i(  hut  a.^  a  jtnulent  regard  to  some  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  nature  of  the  clamour  raised 
agiintt  die  hie  act  for  naturalizini^  Jews,  winch 
seem  to  require  a  ))art:ctilar  ronsiiirratlon.    It  lias 
bccii  Litherto  the  rare  and  envied  felicity  uf  his  ma- 
jesty's rei(rn,  that  his  subjects  bare  enjoyed  such  a 
Mttied  tranquillity,  euch  a  £reedom  from  aogrv  rali- 
^out  disputes,  as  n  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  nmner 
times.    The  true  Christian  spirit  of  moderation,  of 
charity,  of  universal  betievoleoce,  has  prevailed  in 
the  people,  has  prevailed  in  the  dergy  of  at]  ranks 
anddcprecs,  instead  of  those  narrow  princinles,  those 
higottfcd  prejudices,  that  furious,  that  miph  cable,  that 
ignorant  zeal,  which  had  often  done  so  much  hurt 
to  the  church  and  the  Htate.    But  from  the  ilUunder- 
atood,  insignificant,  act  of  parliament  you  are  now 
moved  to  repeal,  occasion  has  been  taken  to  deprive 
us  of  i\uH  incsiauahk  advantage.   It  is  a  pretence  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  chuTcn,  to  iofose  idle  fears 
into  the  uiinds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  religion 
iUc'A  ail  engine  of  sedition.    It  bcUuvcii  the  piety 
as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  [larliament  to  disappoint 
those  endeavours.    Sir,  the  very  wont  miaebief  that 
can  be  done  to  religion,  is  to  peirert  it  to  the  par- 
poses  of  faction.    IK  avcn  and  hell  are  not  more  dis- 
tant than  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the 
malignant  spirit  of  party.    The  most  impious  wars 
ever  made  were  tho^ic  calleil  hoi}  ».  ars.    He  who 
hates  another  man  fur  not  being  a  LUrislian,  is  him- 
self not  a  Christian.  Christianity,  Sir,  breathes  love, 
and  peace«  and  good-wiU  to  man.   A  temper  con- 
formable to  the  ^ctates  of  that  holy  religion  has 
lately  distinguished  thi^  nation  ;  and  a  j.doriouH  dis- 
tinction it  wa^.    But  there  is  latent,  at  all  times,  in 
the  mindn  of  the  \nilgar,  a  spark  of  entboaiasm,  which, 
if  blown  by  the  breath,  a  party  may,  even  when  it 
eeniH  tjuite  extinguished,  be  suddenly  revived  and 
raised  to  a  tiaine.   The  act  of  last  session  for  na- 
turalisit^  Jews  has  very  unexpectedly  administered 
fuel  to  feed  that  flame.  To  what  a  bdf  bt  U  may 
rise,  if  it  should  continue  much  lon^ft  r,  one  cannot 
eai$ily  tell ;  but  take  away  the  fuel,  aud  it  will  die  uf 
itself.    It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  Roman  catho- 
lic countrie.<,  that  there  the  church  and  the  state,  the 
civil  power  and  tlie  hierarchy,  have  separate  interests, 
and  are  continuaily  at  variance  one  with  the  other. 
It  is  otir  happiness  that  here  they  iorm  but  one  sys- 
tsm.   While  thbi  harmony  lasts,  whatever  timts  the 
church  hurts  the  state  ;  whatever  weakens  the  credit 
of  the  governors  of  the  church,  takes  away  from  the 
civil  power  a  part  of  its  strength,  and  shakes  the 
whole  constitution.    I  trust  and  believe  ;Ii  r,  by 
speedily  passing  the  bill,  we  shall  silence  tliai  oblo- 
quy which  ha^  ))een  so  unjustly  cast  upon  our  re- 
verend prelates  (some  of  the  most  rsspectable  that 
ever  adorned  our  churdi)  for  the  part  diey  took  in 
the  art  which  this  repeals.    And  it  greatly  concerns 
the  whole  community,  that  they  should  not  lose  that 
respeet  which  is  so  justly  due  to  them  hf  a  popular 
clamour  kept  up  in  opposition  to  a  measure  of  no 
importance  in  itself.    But  if  the  dcpaxtiu^  from  that 
measure  should  not  remove  the  prejudice  so  ma- 
liciously raised,  I  am  certain  that  no  further  stqi  ytm 
can  take  will  be  able  to  remove  it;  and  therefore  I 
hope  you  will  stop  here.    Tliis  aj > pears  tn  br  i  r"n 
sonable  and  safe  condescension,  by  whicit  nobody 
will  be  hart  {  but  all  beyond  this  would  be  dangerous 
weakness  in  government.    It  might  ojwn  a  floor  to 
tlui  wildest  enlhiuiiasm,  and  to  the  moat  mischievous 
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attacks  of  political  disaffection  working  apon  that  en- 
thusiasm. If  you  encourage  and  authorize  it  to  fall 
on  the  synsgogue,  it  will  go  from  thence  to  the  meeu 
ing-house,  and,  in  the  end,  to  the  palace.  liut  let 
ua  be  careful  to  check  its  further  yTngte&s.  The 
more  zealous  we  are  to  support  Christianity,  the  more 
vigilant  should  we  be  in  maintainiog  toleration.  If 
we  hnoK  back  persecntion,  we  bring  bade  the  anti- 
cht  Uti  iij  wpirit  of  popery  ;  and  when  the  spirit  is  here 
the  whole  system  will  soon  follow.  Toleration  is  the 
basis  of  all  public  quiet.  It  is  a  character  of  free^ 
dom  given  to  the  niinri,  more  valuable,  I  think,  than 
that  which  secures  uur  jternon  and  estates.  Indeed 
they  are  inseparably  connected  together ;  for  where 
the  mind  is  not  firiee»  where  the  conscience  is  en- 
thralled, there  is  no  freedom.  SjHritnal  tyranny  puts 
on  the  galling  chains ;  but  civil  tyranny  is  called  in 
to  rivet  and  fix  them.  We  see  it  in  Spain,  and  many 
other  countries ;  we  have  formerly  both  seen  ana 
felt  j*  in  Knfrlrind.  Hy  t!ie  blessing  of  God  we  are 
now  deiivereti  irom  all  kinds  of  oppression.  Let  us 
take  care  that  they  may  never  return." 

The  last  speech  which  added  to  hia  repntatioo,  as 
a  senator  ana  an  orator,  was  delivered  in  the  session 
of  1763,  upon  a  debate  c  iiccming  the  privileges  of 
parliament,  in  which  be  ^iupjiorted  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  with  adqitb  of  knowledge  that  surprised  the 
oldest  peers  present.    From  thi-;  i  criod  to  that  of 
his  death  hisi  lordship  courted  reiucuient,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  select  number  of  friends  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  those  literary  talenU  for 
w-hich  he  was  so  ennnent.   He  now  found  leitnre  to 
correspond  with  many  of  his  learned  fri  n  l  ,  nnd  to 
hnish  nis  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  a  perlormance 
containing  lessons  of  the  purest  morality,  conveyed 
in  a  style  and  manner  the  nest  calculateil  at  once  to 
charm  and  instruct  the  mind.    In  the  month  of  July 
1773  Lord  Littleton  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
inflammation  in  his  bowels*  which  turned  to  a  mor- 
tification, and  in  a  few  days  caoaed  bis  death.  Hia 
la^it  moments  1  vh.!;;'.  : d  a  pleasing,  though  an  affect- 
ing scene ;  it  was  such  as  the  exit  of  the  great  and 
good  man  alone  can  present;  vnimpairM  under- 
standing, unaffected  greatness  of  mind,  calm  resigna- 
tion, and  humble,  but  conlideut  hopes  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  graced  the  dying  accents  of  the  Chrii-tian 
philosopher.   A  complete  coilection  of  all  his  lord- 
ship's roisoellaneoits  works  have  been  published  sines 
his  death  in  three  volumes,  by  his  nephew,  George 
Ayscough.    His  "  History  of  Henry  the  Second"  is 
a  verv  imrartial  work. 

LiVERFtX  )h.  UOBKRT  B.\NKS  JENKINSO.N. 
EAllL  OF. — The  aduiiuistration  of  this  distinguished 
statesman  extended  through  so  long  a  perio<i  of  the 
most  stirring  portion  of  Eiwlish  history  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  trace  the  steps  of  nis  pditieal 
life  Bomewhat  in  drtnil,  nml  tlniii^h  the  measures 
pursued  by  this  nobleman  and  his  colleagues  were 
not  those  whidi  would  bs  sanctioned  by  public  sn|i« 
port  in  the  present  day,  yet  even  bis  pohtical  ene- 
mies conceile  to  him  the  credit  of  good  intention. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  was  Ijorn  June  7th,  177",  and  sent 
to  the  Charter  House  to  receive  ihe  rudiments  of  a 
clsssical  education,  from  whence  he  proceeded  lo 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Mr.  Jcnkiti-  r-.i  !  n  visit 
to  the  metropolis  of  France  about  the  period  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  He  was  at  Paris 
when  the  bastille  was  demolished  by  the  mob,  and,  it 
is  said^  was  uu  eye-witness  to  many  of  the  worst  ex- 
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I  whidi  the  streets  of  the  city  exhibited  at  that 
time.  Nor  was  he  :in  idle  spectator  of  what  w  as  then 
going  forward,  tie  could  not  but  foresee  the  effect 
which  the  atrodtiei  of  Puis  most  have  on  the  peace 

of  his  own  country ;  nor  coulrl  he  be  unacquainted 
with  the  induiithuus  ett'orts  of  the  revolutioaiata  of 


France  to  excite  a  similar 
MM  all  tlvongh  Europe. 


in  BogUnd,  aa  wdi 


On  hie  ntum  to  England  he  waa  intndaced  to 
paiiianient  aa  ona  of  Ae  representativea  of  Rye,  and 

under  the  avowed  patronage  of  the  minister.  His 
election,  it  is  remarkable,  took  place  full  twelve 
maoAa  before  bis  age  aHowed  hua  to  sit  in  the 
home,  and  be  returned  to  pass  the  intenrenincr  time 
in  acqairinff  fresh  continental  information,  in  the 
year  1791 ,  iiaviiig  reached  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
cook  hiaaeat  in  the  house,  and  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
Vf,  1799,  he  aaade  bis  first  speech,  in  oppodtion  to 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  question  of 
the  empress  Catherine  persisting  in  her  claim  to 
Ochzakow  and  the  adjoining  district.  His  address 
maiiifeated  a  aowd  koovia^e,  not  only  of  the  sub- 
ject m  dispute  between  Rnma  and  Tmojr  at  tint 
juncture,  but  also  of  the  general  aft'airs  and  prospects 
of  Europe,  and  the  proper  duty  of  Kngland  in  rela- 
tion to  the  continental  nations.  No  doubt  was  enter- 
tained, from  this  first  effort,  that  Mr.  Jenkinson 
would  rise  to  be  a  distinRtiiahed  parliamentary  speaker, 
and  an  efficient  member  of  the  British  cabinet. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  admit  that,  in  the  de> 
haAea  woicb  soon  after  took  place  respecting  ihealave 
trade,  we  find  Mr.  Jenkinson  opposing  the  abolition- 
ists. His  father  w&a  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of 
the  aboUtion  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  tnat  DTOba- 
hly  iniuenced  the  eady  dadaioa  of  Mr.  Jenkinaon 
OB  Ae  subject.  The  nalara  of  bia  oppodtion,  how- 
erer,  has  been  much  exaggerated,  for  he  never  de- 
fended the  principle  of  this  enormous  iniquity. 

On  the  deporitMm  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom 
ho  had  been  accredited,  the  British  ambassador, 
Lord  Gower,  was  recalled  from  Paris  ;  when,  on  the 
15th  of  December  following  CI 792),  Mr.  Fox  moved 
an  address  to  the  king,  praying,  "  that  bis  nnea^ 
VMdd  be  gndoosly  plnted  to  give  dinctiaiMtlial  n 
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minister  might  be  sent  to  Flms,  to  treat  mA  tboeo 

persons  who  t  xerci.'ied  jiruvisiunally  the  functions  of 
the  executive  government  of  France,  touching  such 
points  as  might  be  in  discussion  between  his  majeatj 
and  his  allies  and  the  French  nation."  Mr.  Jenkinscm, 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt  (who  had  vacated 
his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  by  accepting  the 
wardenahio  of  the^Cinque  Ports),  replied  to  Mr.  Fox 
in  a  speeen  of  mat  animation  and  power: — ^"On 
this  very  day,"  ne  exclaimed,  "on  this  very  day, 
while  we  are  here  debating  about  sending  an  ambas- 
sador to  t.ie  French  republic — on  thiavary  day  is 
the  king  of  France  to  receive  eenteneei  and«  in  all 
probability,  it  is  the  day  of  his  murder.  Wbtt  is  it, 
then,  that  gentlemen  would  propose  to  their  s  ive- 
reign  i  To  bow  his  neck  to  a  band  of  sanguinary 
mraans,  and  address  an  ambassador  to  a  set  of  mur.< 
derous  regicides,  whose  hands  were  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  a  slauKhtered  monarch,  and  who,  he  had 
previously  declared,  should  find  no  refuge  in  this 
conntry  I  Ho,  Sir,  the  British  character  is  too  noble 
to  mn  a  race  for  infamy ;  nor  will  we  be  the  first  to 
compliment  a  set  of  monsters  who,  while  we  arc  apn- 
tating  this  Hubject,  are  probably  bearing  throush  the 
streets  of  Paris — horrid  spectacle  !'-4be  unhappy 
victim  of  their  fury."  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  rejected 
without  a  division.  The  talents  and  efforts  of  Mr. 
.Tenkinson  on  this  occasion  were  warmly  compli- 
mented, especially  by  Mr.  Burke.  From  that  time 
he  rapidly  roee  in  die  eonriden^  of  all  partieB^ 
and  bc^ran  commonly  to  take  a  prominent  part  In 
combating  the  arguments  of  the  opposition. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  Lord  Liverpoors 
introduction  into  the  cabinet,  and  of  bis  first  poe- 
seadon  of  that  important  share  in  die  pnblieeomidi 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  verj'  short  interval,  he 
retained  for  above  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  will  be 
convenient,  therefore,  to  exhibit  in  this  place  a  sketch 
of  the  general  state  of  the  public  affairs  of  thia  OOini* 
try  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801. 

Great  Britain  was  still  at  war  with  her  ancient  foe, 
France.  For  the  direction  of  this  contest,  and  assist* 
ing  oeearionally  in  ber  public  connaels,  even  when 
opposing  them,  she  possessed,  perhaps,  as  able  states- 
men as  ever  appeared  in  her  history  ;  and  in  no  war 
had  more  brilliant  isolated  triumphs  attended  lur 
arms.  But  every  plan  of  oomlnning  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  tiw  enemy  had  ftilra :  too  many  of 
her  parliamentary  leaders  were  determinatcly  the 
chiefs  of  a  party,  and  to  accomplish  its  triumphs,  not 
the  triumpn  of  the  country,  they  toiled — while  the 
resources,  the  pntient  endnrance  of  the  people,  and 
characteristic  altathment  to  their  political  institu- 
tions, were  never  so  severely  tried.  The  resources  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  other  band,  were  combined  and 
directed  by  ber  ablest  modem  cbieAain,  Napotoeii 
Bonaparte,  now  in  the  youth  and  ener^^y  of  his  ambi- 
tion. If  afterwards  that  energy  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unnatural  and  maniac  strength,  there  was  a 
method  in  it  at  this  time  sufficiently  fearful.  He  bad 
already  prostrated  befbfo  bim  att  the  partiea  of  tha 
revolution,  and  every  enemy  of  revolutionary  FVance 

but  England. 

Austria,  humbled  by  the  decisive  victoriea  of  Uw 
French  at  Marengo  and  Hnhenlinden,  only  attempted 
a  feeble  renewal  of  hostilities  at  the  opening  of 
the  year,  to  be  compelled  to  eign  in  February  the 
treaty  of  Lun^ville»  by  wbidi  ebe  abandoned  to  the 
Flmdi  ahmat  the  .whole  of  Italy;  and 
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ledKed  the  left  bank  of  tbt  RhiiM  tar  thebonmlwy  of 

the  republic. 

RuMta  and  the  tiortfaern 

had  hepn  urged  by  the  agents  of  France  to  renew  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  that  free 
and  nautral  shifM  make  free  and  nautral  goods,  and 
deoying  the  right  of  any  belligerent  to  search  neutral 
yeasels.  This  question,  however,  always  of  tlic  iirsi 
importance  to  this  country,  had  liecomc  now  deeply 
tinged,  not  only  with  the  general  policy  of  the  llua- 
aian  Roverninent  towaida  Eoflaiid.  but  with  the  per- 
sonal character  and  capririnus  partialities  of  the 
ein|jt;ror  Paul.  He  had  at  thix  time  fixed  his  heart  on 
obtaining  Malta ;  and,  in  his  former  alliances  with 

England  and  Austria,  aaemi  at  least  to  have  been  \  the  inTporunt  oflice  of  secretary  of  state  for  the 
tHowed  to  entertaiD  hopes  of  possessing  it.   He  had  i  foreign  department,  and  actively  engaged  in  tiie  d*> 

assumed,  therefore,  the  title  of  grand  master  of  bates,  which  ensued  on  the  changes.  InoneofthoOB 
Malu,  and  in  August  1800  a  Russian  fleet  with  troops  '  debates  Mr.  Pitt  took  an  opportunity  of  wannly  eolo- 
had  sailed  from  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  express  purpose  I  gizing  him;  and  asked  the  gentkmenondie  oppomte 


ensaed,  his  lordship  expressed  his  warm  ap|Kiiil6i> 
tion  of  the  intentions  of  govemnMOt  nopeOUng  it. 
We  now  Approach  the  period  of  hfs  Ifltaship's  in- 

troduclion  into  the  cabinet,  and  of  bis  first  posses- 
sion of  that  important  share  m  the  public  councils, 
which,  as  we  have  alieady  atated ,  he  retained  for 

above  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'.  The  circumstances 
which  attended  tlic  temporary  retirement  of  Mr. 
I'itt  from  power  early  in  ISOl,  iU"e  too  well  known 
to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  re- 
»pectuig  them.  In  the  neiv  ministry,  the  fonna- 
titm  of  which  was  announced  on  the  14th  of  Mnrch 
of  that  year,  aod  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr. 
Addington,  Lord  Hawkesbury  wan  appointed  to 


of  taking  posMasion  of  the  islapd  when  it  should 

surrender. 

In  March  1794  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  address  to  the 
]unu,  expressive  of  the  concern  of  the  house  that  his 
majesty  shoold  have  formed  a  nnion  with  powers 

whose  apparent  aim  was  to  regulate  a  country  where- 
in they  bad  no  right  tu  interfere.    Mr.  Jenkinson, 


side  of  the  house,  "  if  they  knew  any  one  amonj?  tbcra 
superior  to  tlie  nobk  secretary — saving,  indeed,  one 
person,  unnecessary  to  name,  whose  transcendent 
talents  made  him  an  exception  to  almost  any  ritle." 

The  great  bunnessof  the  sttceeeding  summer  and 
autumn,  however,  was  the  adjustment  of  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  with  France.    Of  course  Lord  Hawkes- 


in  reply,  rapidly  sketched  the  real  views  of  the  com-  i  bury,  as  foreign  becretar)',  was  entrusted  with  the 
hinea  powers,  whoee  object,  he  insisted,  was  both  [  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  negotiation  which 


real  and  practicable.   On  the  loih  of  April,  Major 

Maitland  having  proposeil  to  the  houne  of  couunons 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  cointnitiee  to  take  mto  consi- 
deration the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  failure  of 
the  army  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  York  at  Dunkirk,  and  having  uiUtired  into  an  elabo- 
rate examination  and  condemnation  of  the  measures 


was  opened  on  the  subject;  a  statement  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  is  the  ])rovince  of  the  historian, 
not  of  the  bicarapberi  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the 
38th  of  March,  1809,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  at  length  signed  at.Vmi'^ns,  between  ili-'  1  rench 
republic,  the  kuig  of  Spam,  and  the  lialavian  re- 
public, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Ung  of  Great 


of  ministers  tbroughoiu  the  whole  of  the  preceding  1  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  other. 

year,  Mr.  Jenldnson  contended,  in  opposition  to  the     *  »-•-  j-*--*  

major,  that  no  exertions  had  been  wanting  on  the 

Brt  of  the  ministry.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
r.  Jenkinson  observed,  "  be  had  no  difficulty  in 
saying,  that  the  marching  to  Paris  was  attainable  an<l 
practicable ;  and  that  he,  fur  one,  would  recommend 
Buch  an  expedition  "    It  will  be  renietnbered  that  our 

young  sutesman  was  lung  twitted  in  purlioment  and 
elsewhtte  with  thia  memorable  suggestimi,  but  it  is 

even  les-i  likely  to  be  forgotten  that  he  bved  to  see 
the  idea  r*;aiiz«:d  by  the  measures  of  himself  and  bis 
colleagues. 

it  is  im possible  for  us  closely  to  follow  Mr.  Jen> 
kinson  through  all  his  laborious  exertions  in  (larlia- 

ment  at  llil:,  which  was  one  of  the  mo^t  active  periods 
of  bis  life.  His  reply  to  Mr.  t'ox  n  inouon,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  179^.  for  puttingan  end  tothe  war  \vith 
France,  was  one  of  the  most  |M»werful  of  these  eflbrts. 
Ill  tlie  next  i»C!i»ton  Mr.  Jenkinson  wan  absent  from 
his  place  in  parliament,  urging  a  debate  of  a  more 
interesting  character  than  any  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously engaged  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1795, 
he  marrleel  the  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  Perry.  In 
179^  Mr.  Jenkinson  participated  m  the  honours  of 
Ids  family  so  far  as  to  exchange  that  surname  for  the 
second  title  of  bis  father.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  his 
venerable  parent  being  at  that  time  created  earl  of 
Liverpool. 

When  the  great  measure  of  a  legislative  union 
with  Ireland  was  propoaeil.  it  rectived  Lord  Hawkes- 

b  irv's  entire  concurrence.    ITitj  subject  was  ia- 


fn  the  memorable  debate  on  thia  peace,  which 

occurred  on  the  13th  of  May,  1802,  Ixird  Hawkes- 
bury defended  the  treaty  in  a  speech  of  great  length; 
and  which  was  con.sidered,  at  the  time,  to  be  much 
the  ablest  that  had  been  delivered  on  the  subject  in 
either  house  of  parliament.  While  France  was  every 
month  adding  to  her  influence  or  actual  domination 
over  the  states  of  the  continent,  the  first  consul 
•ndeavoared  to  £vert  the  ttteatioii  of  the  British 
ministers  from  his  ))lnn<.  hy  complaints  of  the  British 
press.  He  sent  inRtructions  to  his  ambassador  to 
remonstrate  with  government  upon  the  remarks  of 
the  public  writers  on  his  character  and  conduct, 
affecting  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  litde  rsdreaa 
any  ministers  of  this  country  could  obtain  for  him  in 
such  a  case.  Lord  Hawkesbury  is  admitted  by  all 
parties  to  have  nobly  vindtaited  the  pohlio  diaiaeter 
and  liberties  of  his  conntry  in  the  conespondeiie* 
that  ensued. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1  SOeaflTorded  F>ord  Hawkes- 
bury. who  had  continued,  with  dtstioguiahed  seal 
and  ability,  to  manage  the  duties  of  his  own  office, 

and  materially  to  assist  Mr  l*itt  in  the  general  con- 
cerns of  that  cliangiug  tune,  the  first  opportunity 
that  was  afforded  him  of  having  supreme  control  m 
the  national  councils.  His  late  majesty,  in  the  first 
inntance,  honoured  him  with  his  confidence  and 
commands  with  resjiect  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry;  but  Lord  Hawkesbury,  well  knowing  the 
situation  and  relative  strength  of  public  parties, 
with  that  sound  good  sense  which  always  distin- 


troiluced  on  the  'iind  of  January,  1799,  by  a  mes-  guished  him,  dedincd  the  dattenng  offer.  He  re- 
Mfge  bam  the  «n»wn$  and  in  the  dieensaion  which  [  cnved,  however,  a  deeidtd  proof  of  the  king's  at- 
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tachinent,  by  being  appointed  to  the  vacant  tituation 
of  warden  of  the  Cinqne  Ports,  On  the  return  of 
Mr.  PiU's  lri«tidt  to  power  in  the  follonring  year 
Lord  Hawketbary  reramed  hw«tation  in  thecalnnat 
M  secretary  of  stiite  for  the  home  department;  still 
declining  any  higher,  and  eipecially  avoiding  the 
bigbest  office.  In  tlw  defence  of  dl  the  great  mea- 
sures of  government, — more  especially  the  expedi- 
tion to  Copenhagen  and  the  celebrated  orders  in 
council,— he,  bowevw,  took  «  pronuncat  lad  most 
e£5cient  part 

In  1808  the  orders  in  council  and  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen  hecame  the  leading  topics  of  discus- 
sion in  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Grenville,  in 
an  elaborate  speech,  attacked  the  policy  of  ministers 
on  Uioae  poinu,  and  called  upon  tbem  to  produce 
the  varkras  data  neeeatarjr  to  instify  the  latter  nwa- 
^  irt'  In  reply.  Lord  Hawkesbury  contended  "that 
uiiniHterM  could  not  be  expected  to  point  out  the 
precise  quarter  and  channel  from  which  dieyhad 
received  their  information  respecting  the  arrange- 
mtnt^  at  Tilsit;  and  said,  that  even  if  ministers 
entertained  any  doubt  of  their  information  respect- 
ing what  passed  at  that  place,  it  must  long  since 
have  ▼aninied.  The  information  reeeived  through 
t!.(  rlinnnel  alluded  to  wa"i  rnrrn' riyn.ted  by  a  variety 
of  other  channels  wholly  unconnected  with  each 
nther.  It  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
government  of  Portugal,  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  continent  against  Eng- 
land, and  to  unite  their  fl-  u /.h  that  of  Spain,  of 
France,  and  of  Denmark,  to  enable  the  confederacy 
to  make  a  general  attack  on  these  inlandi.  It  waa 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  different  persons 
in  Ireland,  where  all  the  designs  and  projects  of  the  i 
enemy  were  most  speedily  known,  and  where  it  was 
promised  that  the  combined  fleet*  of  Spain,  Portu- 
nl,  and  Denmark,  ahonld  make  a  deaeent  on  both 
Ireland  and  Britain,  but  the  principal  one  on  Ireland. 
A  wibli  had  been  expressed  tiiat  we  tiad  proceeded 
to  Cronstadt  and  seized  the  Russian  fleet,  leaving 
the  Danish  fleet  of  sixteen  sdl  of  the  line  behind 
tu.  Besides,  the  Russian  fleet  waa  not  so  ready  for 
sea,  nor  so  well  calculated  in  any  r  -|m  t  as  the  j 
Danish  fleet  to  carry  the  designs  of  tlie  enemy  into 
eieeution.  Farther,  there  were  many  rircnrastances 
in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  which  indispo^f^fl  the  people 
of  Russia  against  that  treaty;  and  even  at  the  time 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  known  at  Peters- 
burgh,  the  emperor  Alexander  seemed  more  inelined 
than  before  to  renew  hi«  telttiom  with  thia  eoontry. 
Af  to  all  that  was  urged  against  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, and  against  the  treatment  of  America,  while  a 
negotiation  with  America  was  on  foot,  it  was  doubt- 
leaa  better  to  abstain  from  a  dieoiirion  that  would 
tend  only  farther  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  two 
countricH.  He  lamented  the  uncallc  l  f  i  mention 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  llie  concessions  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  baron  oonld  not  now  be  thought  of. 
Indeed,  even  if  these  concessions  were  made,  still 
more  would  be  called  for,  and  there  would  be  nu 
end  to  such  demands." 

in  the  latter  end  of  thia  year  Lord  Hawkethury 
■neeeeded  to  lus  father**  title  by  the  deadi  of  that 
nobleman.  Lord  Li  pool  had  now  been  in  parlia- 
meut  twenty  years,  taking  in  each  house  snc<?e«^i^*ely 
•  leading  part  in  every  debate  of  national  import- 
■nce;  and  he  had  been,  during  more  than  ba!f  tii  it 
penod,  in  the  confideutial  service  of  tlie  crown,  in 


the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life  he  had  cnjf)yef),  in 
the  unprecedented  changes,  external  and  internal,  to 
which  the  affairs  of  the  country  were,  dunng  that 
momentous  period,  exposed,  an  unequalled  opportil* 
nity  for  experience;  had  been  trained  in  the  practice 
of  the  constitution,  and  had  fought  some  of  its 
hardest  battles  with  each  variety  of  its  foes ;  above 
all,  be  had  imbibed  that  spirit  of  patient  conlideocn 
in  a  righteous  providence,  and  in  his  country's  good 
cause,  which  peculiarly  fitted  bim  to  take  the  lielm 
in  her  present  exigency.  On  tlie  8th  of  June,  1812, 
his  lordship  rose  in  his  place  in  the  hottse  of  loide, 
and  stated  to  their  lordships  that  the  prince  regent 
had  on  that  day  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  fimt 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  had  given  him 
authority  for  completing  the  other  arraogemente  for 
the  adnrinistmtion  aa  soon  as  possible,  'llieonly 
nrl:litinn<:  to  the  ministry  on  the  occasion  were  IxhiI 
.Sidmouth  and  Mr.Vansittart.aftcru  anls  Lordliexley. 

When  Lord  Caotlereagh  resigned  hi«  aeat  in  the 
administration,  Mr.  Perceval  united  in  name,  as  he 
had  already  done  in  effect,  the  two  offices  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chanoollor  of  the  exchc(juer, 
and  Lord  LiTerpool  consented  in  this  new  arrange- 
ment to  become  eeeretary  of  atate  fimr  the  war  de- 
partment. In  this  caparityhe  nobly  exhorted  parUa- 
ment  and  the  country  to  an  energetic  j>erseverancB 
in  the  vigorous  efforts  which  were  then  making. 
On  the  I3th  of  Jone,  in  particular,  afier  Lord  Grey 
bad  svhmitted  to  the  bouse  of  lords  a  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  contrast  to 
the  gloomy  ])icture  which  bad  been  exhibited  by  the 
nobfii  earl,  insisted  that  a  fiiTonrahle  ehange  wae 
taking  place  in  the  posture  of  onr  affairs.  The  re- 
sult, although  not  immediate,  proved  how  well 
founded  were  his  anticipations. 

The  lamented  illness  of  bis  majesty  George  IIL, 
the  introduction  of  a  regency  bill,  the  invuperable 
difficulties  which  beset  the  jirince  regent  in  his  en- 
deavours to  form  a  new  administration,  and  his  ulti- 
mate determination  to  repose  in  Mr.  Perceval  the 
confidence  which  his  royal  father  had  placed  in  him, 
are  all  too  well  known  to  require  detail.  Nor,  al. 
■  though  the  exertions  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  his  parliamentary  duties  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding sesKions  were  unremitting,  did  any  thing 
occur  requiring  marked  notice.  At  length  an  event 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  calamitous,  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  11th  of  May,  1812,  left  the 
ministry  in  so  diajomted  a  atate,  that  Loid  Urer- 
pool  yidded  to  the  req^neat  of  the  prince  r^ent  to 
place  himself  at  its  head. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seRsion  of  parliament. 
Marquis  Wellesley  j^r.';>'i-,-.-ii  in  the  house  of  lords  a 
resolution,  to  the  effect  tiiat  the  house  would,  early 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  tnke  into  eonsidem- 
tion  the  state  of  the  laws  res]H  t  n^r  the  catholics. 
The  previous  question  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. In  Stating  hie  reaaons  for  opposing  the  origi- 
nal motion,  the  premier  was  very  exjilicit.  '*  He 
would  never,"  he  observed,  "meet  a  great  question 
with  Kttle  shifts  and  expedients.  It  ought  to  \ye  met 
upon  great  and  general  principles.  But  if,  when 
taken  upon  great  and  general  principles,  he  could 
not  see  his  way  to  a  safe  conclusion,  he  should  not 
be  acting  justly  and  manfully  if  he  did  not  avow 
that  sentiment  and  act  accordin|{ly.  Were  the  re- 
ligious opinions  of  the  catholics  the  only  obstacle,  it 
would  be  another  affiur.  But  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
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so  far  as  it  included  an  abjuration  of  all  foreign  juris- 
diction«  •piritiml  «•  well  a»  temporal,  he  ooniidered 
to  Tie  ■  randtmeBtd  pvrt  of  tae  ■etdement  of  the 

>{ovcrnmetil  at  the  revolulion.  It  was  at  that  period 
laid  down  am  aa  essential  principle,  that  the  jtrotest- 
snt  government  waa  to  be  fimlfoitabliahed  m  these 

rea!:!is.    lie  conceives  tlii^  to  mcRn  that  the  power!  point~of  view  a.<<  on  this  occanani  md  the  reeolt 

ol  the  state  was  to  be  protesiaut,  aiul  to  be  so  main-  was  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


tagea  of  an  attempt  to  ovtrthrow  this  dangerous 
entenwite  of  the  eninnj » vhile  the  coniedenejr  of 
the  ■ilica  w  nth«ftiiig  in  entire  unmiinitf,  awl 
they  were  preptftd  to  act  in  concert.  'Vheac  were 
not  mere  woros.  Never  did  Ens  land  make  elTurta 
so  gigantic,  eiliher  in  a  finuieiw  or  in  a  militaij 


tained  for  tiic  benefit  of  all  descriptions  of  its  sub- 
jects. If  any  one  political  itrinciple  were  more  fiimly 
••(■U&diBd  then  Mother,  he  took  it  to  be  due : — ^tbet 
the  eubject  of  a  8tate  should  own  no  allegiance  out 
of  that  state.  Ue  could  see  no  beneficial  results  from 
the  motion  of  hie  nobk  fnend.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
his  political  life, — a  maxim  confirmed  by  all  he  had 
ever  heard,  read,  or  observed. — that,  with  respect  to 
a  great  constitutional  fjviesiion.  if  a  Ktand  were  to  be 
madej  it  should  be  made  in  limine.  Therefore,  as 
he  eotdd  not  deerly  see  «ny  prospect  of  •  practical 
conclusion  from  the  present  iiroposition,  he  thought 
the  true  waft  point  of  principle,  and  the  roui< 
manly  way,  was  to  i  >  i  i  a  in  the  first  instance.  He 
would  even  go  further,  and  8.-«y,  that  if  he  were  dis- 
posed to  moke  concession,  he  woi  '.  still  oppose  the 
motion,  because  he  would  never  p'cdge  himself  to 
uuke  any  great  change  in  the  laws  without  knowing 
exactly  what  that  change  was  to  be."  An  nniolicited 
concession  to  the  dissenters  marked  this  era  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  government.  Some  diil'erence  of  con- 
struction having  arisen  respecting  the  right  of  their 
teachers  to  qualify  under  tJie  existing  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed,  removing 
the  discretion  of  majjisti  itcs  with  regard  to  granting 
cartiiicates  of  qualification,  and  requiring  no  other 
oath  to  be  taken  tbm  Aat  of  allegiance. 

The  military  campaifrn  of  1 S 1 U  was  one  of  extraor- 
dinary activity.  Lord  WelUtigton,  after  repulsing 
Suchet,  gaining  the  victory  of  Vittoria,  and  taking 
Fampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  entered  France  at  a 
conqueror,  beat  the  French  inth  great  loaa  on  their 
oam  ground,  crossed  the  Nive,  and  fully  established 
himeelf  in  France.  'I'be  campaign  in  the  north  of 
Eorope  also  opened  propitiously,  and  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  Ttir  battle  of  Leipsic  threatened  Bona- 
parte with  alter  ruin.  Administration,  and  indeed 
tin  whole  countiy,  now  felt  the  importance  of  the 
crini,  and  of  every  jioiaihla  aid  being  given  to  the 
allies.  Ptotiament  met  on  the  4th  oT November, 
and  sanctioneil  loans  of  large  amount  i  i  vrtrious 
foreign  powers,  'i'here  was  at  this  time  but  one 
opinion,  that  the  hour  for  the  most  atrenuona  exer- 
tions na«  come.  Hefort' ('hri  tmas,  parliament  ad- 
journed to  a  period  longer  than  usual,  vix.  the  1st 
of  March ;  and  on  meeting  on  that  day,  adjourned 
furthw  until  the  Slat.  It  wae,  in  iact,  to  the  exe- 
cutive rather  than  to  the  legMative  body,  and  to 
the  important  movements  of  our  allies,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  country  were  directed.  The  great  events 
which  followed  were,  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into 
Pans,  the  abdication,  by  Bonaparte,  of  the  French 
throne,  and  his  retirement  to  Elba,  and  the  «ignxi- 
ture.  on  the  .30th  of  May,  1814,  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  allied  po wen. 

In  the  month  of  March  Napoleon  rpttim«l  from 
Elba,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Paris.  Messages  on 
the  subject,  from  the  prince  regent,  having  been 
eent  to  parliament,  Lord  Liverpool  moved  corre- 
sponding addressee,  dweHing,  in  the  speech e*^  hv 
n  lach  tUcy  >vcre  lutruiiuccd,  on  (be  peculiar  adviui- 


In  a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  1816,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  propoaed  an  ad- 
drm  to  the  pvinee  regent  on  the  silver  eoinage  faiU, 

whii  1i  111  prefaced  with  a  statement  of  the  outline  of 
the  measures  contemplated.  After  alluding  to  the 
elaborate  work  of  bis  father  on  the  coinage^  be  re- 
marked, "  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  state  his 
views  as  to  the  silver  comage  without  saying  some- 
thing on  the  gold  coin ;  and  he  laid  down  as  the 
foundation  of  the  meaaorea  in  contemplation,  that 
gold  was  in  fact  the  standard  or  measure  of  pio- 
perty  in  this  country.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
intended  to  leave  the  gold  coin  in  its  present  state  } 
and  it  was  a  liappiness  that  we  had  now  arrived  at  a 
period  when  gold  might  be  again  allowed  to  operate 
as  a  measure  of  value  on  the  old  i)nnciple.  With 
respect  to  silver,  it  was  only  necesBary  to  take  care 
that  there  should  be  enoi^h  of  it  for  the  purposes  of 
change,  and  that  it  shoidd  not  he  liable  to  he  melted 
down,  'lliey  were  therefore  to  consider  first,  what 
was  the  present  price  of  silver;  second,  waat  it  was 
likely  to  be ;  third,  at  what  price  it  should  be  taken 
in  the  new  coinage.  The  present  price  was  l^d. 
per  ounce  t  at  the  rate  of  62t.  for  the  pound  of  sil- 
ver, as  calculated  upon  in  177'-^,  the  pnce  would  be 
it.  2d.g  so  that  it  was  now  below  the  mint  price,  and 
therefiwe  nught  he  coined  on  die  old  principle.  But, 
as  the  market  price  must  rise,  it  would  be  proper  to 
preveii.  the  melting  down  of  the  coin  bv  rendering  it 
an  operation  of  no  profit,  which  would  00  cftctedby 
fixing  upon  the  coin  a  small  seigoorsge,  or  raining 
its  viduc  above  bullion.  This  security,  he  thought, 
would  be  obtained  by  raising  its  coined  value  to 
5«.  9d.,  in  which  case  the  difl^erence  between  the 
mint  nriee  of  6te.  for  the  pound,  and  68«.  or  70s., 
woida  pay  for  the  recoinage  The  earl  then  came  to 
the  discu^ion  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  which  was  the  arrangements  to  be 
adopted  in  calling  in  the  deteriorated  ailver  coinud 
substituting  the  new.  This  process  should  be  simul- 
taneous; for  if  the  base  silver  should  be  suffered  to 
circulate  with  the  good  the  latter  would  disappear, 
since  the  templstion  of  melting  it  down,  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  counterfeit,  would  be  irrcsi'tihlc. 
He  thought  that  2,5(Xj,uou/.  of  new  coinage  would 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sbillii^  and 
sixpences  called  in»  or  driven  firom  circulation,  which* 
from  the  improved  machinery  of  the  mint,  might  be 
]Or|iared  in  six  or  seven  months  '^Vi'li  rrL''iril  to 
the  indemnity  to  be  granted  to  the  holders  of  the  old 
coin,  he  was  disposed  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples; and  he  would  pro|>ose  that  all  the  nilver 
which  could  be  considered  as  legal  tcnikrs  by  liaMng 
the  proper  marks,  should  be  received  when  call^  in 
at  the  cuiient  vahia.  Mere  connteriaita  oonld  not 
be  received  for  inore  dian  th^  valne  aa  detowined 

by  weight  ii  i  firune^  "  II  concluded  by  moving 
an  address  to  the  prince  regent,  thanking  hitn  for  his 
messi^,  and  assuring  blm  of  the  desiieof  the  hoose 

tf>  fftiircr  in  it'^  nhjrrt?; 

Lord  Luuderduie  uissenteU  ixoui  the  principle  of 
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gold  boii^  the  liMtatiBdard  for  the  coinsge  i  he  ako 

objected  to  the  expense  of  calling  in  the  ctirretit  sil- 
ver and  issuing  new  coins ;  but  the  amendment 
which  his  lordship  proposed,  requestinR  the  prince 
regent  to  suspend  the  plan,  was  n^^atived,  and  the 
orig^inal  meamre  curried  into  elRsrt  widi  great  •ati»' 
faction  to  the  public. 

In  1817  we  lind  Lord  Liverpool  making  the  ful- 
Imring  remarks  on  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act :— "  At  the  time  that  a  noble  friend  of  his 
(Lord  Sidmouth)  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasnry,  a 
conp;  i[:>r.  aL,'iiri  I  f'le  life  of  the  sovereijjn  was 
formed ;  and  though  nothing  more  flagitious  and 
cfimfalfll  had  ever  been  planned,  yet  no  bills  like 
those  now  submitted  wptc  t>ipn  brcnijlit  m  l)ecause 
it  Wis  regarded  an  an  msulated  tratiHaccmn ;  and 
when  once  the  traitors  had  been  seized,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed,  the  conspiracy  fell  to  the 
gnmnd.  He  stated  these  Amgs  in  order  to  show 
that  those  persons  who,  from  their  situations,  were 
best  acquainted  trith  the  aspect  of  affairs  then,  and 
who  reasoned  by  comparison  now»  were  porhaps 
more  justified  in  proposing  the  present  measure  than 
some  noble  lords  imagined.  But  the  noble  lord 
must  have  a  precedent  like  that  of  1794.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  question;  for,  if  their  lord- 
•liipe  would  refer  to  their  joumiils,  thef  would  find 
more  Instances  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
poM  act  which  had  taken  place  in  peaceable  tiiacs. 
With  respect  to  the  habeas  corpus  act  he  regarded 
it  with  as  nmch  veneiation  as  the  noble  hiron.  He 
did  not  regard  it  at  an  act  of  CSImlet  the  Second, 
but  venerated  it  as  an  ar.'i  rl  r  and  integ^ral  part  of 
the  constitution.  The  question  was  whether  there 
were  aufficient  gnmnde  to  entmst  bis  majestj'a  mi^ 
nistcrs  with  the  power  thry  required  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  state  ?  Domestic  treason  was  worse 
than  foreign  treason.  There  might  indeed  be  cir- 
cumstances in  foreign  treason  to  take  awaj  its  vital, 
fia  deadly  stab.  They  had,  according  to  their  re- 
port, j  rnnfs  of  a  system  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution of  the  couutry ;  and  when  they  saw  such  a 
a^item,  with  malignant  spirits  to  set  it  in  full  mo- 
tion, was  it  too  much  to  ask  them  to  entrust  the  le- 
gislature with  powers  at  least  adequate  to  its  sup- 
pression? He  thought  the  seditious  and  blasphe- 
mous intercourse  of  the  conspirators  more  dangerous 
than  in  1794 1  the  conspirators  of  these  days  bor- 
rowed some  lessons  from  the  conspirators  of  those  ; 
thev  acted  by  word  of  mouth,  by  signs,  by  concealed 
ana  indetinablc,  but  understood  ways.  He  felt  the 
loll  importance  of  the  qoeation }  he  waa  prepared  to 
meet  itf  and  he  wovld  suffer  no  odiom  to  frighten 
him  from  the  stem  path  of  duty.  He  ftlt  vl;;it  was 
more,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  constitution ; 
of,  in  fact,  the  pveterving  to  every  man  his  fire-side; 
and  on  these  noiiods  he  asked  for  a  very  abort  time 
the  powers  which  were  indispensable  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  state." 

•  On  the  death  of  George  III.  m  1830  Lord  Liver- 
pool waa  die  oldest  premier  in  Bonqie^  and  he  re- 
tained bis  oflice  nnder  th«  new  aofcnign  with  ondi- 
minished  eclat 

In  the  legal  proceedings  which  placed  the  queen  in 
imniiMnt  danger  from  a  bill  of  pains  and  penaltiea. 
Lord  Liverpool  appears  to  have  imbibed  the  convic- 
tion of  her  maje.sty's  guilt ;  and  while  he  woidd 
gladly  have  avoided  the  public  discussion  of  the 
— '  ii«Iie  felt  that  fha  conduct  of  the  queen  left 
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to  his  nw|eityVi  ministers  no  alternative  but  to  brine 
forward  the  grotmda  of  this  convicUoa.  He  cor- 
rected, we  believe,  his  published  speech  on  the  iie- 
cond  reading  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Ili.^ 
language  was — "  Admitting,  my  lords,  that  we  are 
so  ritiMtad  that  we  are  in  some  measure  eoropelted 
to  make  a  choice  between  evils,  I  say  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  cases,  the  straightforward  course  is 
the  moat  expedient  to  ponue.  There  may  be  incon- 
veniences, my  lords,  in  going  on  with  this  bill;  but, 
if  you  l>eUeve  her  majesty  guilty,  yon  are  bound  by 
every  just  and  moral  con.sideration  not  to  stop  here. 
I  say,  let  the  consequences  be  what  tliey  may,  if  you 
believe  her  majesty  guilty  you  are  bound  to  agree  to 
tiie  -t  rond  rr;(ding  of  this  bill.  A  nuble  earl  alluded 
to  tiic  Littuiuur  which  has  been  raised  on  this  subject 
out  of  doors,  and  to  the  public  discontent  and  fer- 
ment which  the  adoption  of  the  measure  would 
create ;  and  the  counsel  at  your  lordships'  bar  very 
justly  adverted  to  the  attempts  nnJe  by  seditious 
and  disafi'ected  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular 
feeling  which  has  been  excited,  and  to  coavaK it  into 
the  means  of  effecting  their  own  infamous  imrpoaee. 
Undoubtedly,  my  loras,  tliis  ie  too  true.  Unaoubt- 
cdiy,  in  times  hke  the  present,  every  public  misfor- 
tune, every  supposed  public  grievance,  is  laid  hold 
of  with  eagerness  by  toose  whoee  object  it  is  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  of  the  country.  It  would  be 
most  unjust  to  lay  this  at  the  door  of  her  majesty, 
or  to  suffer  her  cause  to  sustain  any  prejudice  in 
consequence  of  it.  *  *  *  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  any  prejudice  ahouM  be  excited  against  her  ma- 
jesty ou  tliat  account,  which  might  in  the  least  in- 
terfere or  weigh  in  the  decision  of  the  great  question 
before  your  lordships;  bttt,  after  what  the  noble 
earl  dropped  on  the  subject  of  popular  clamour,  I 
could  not  allow  this  part  of  the  subject  to  pass  en- 
tirely without  remark.  The  only  observation  which 
1  wish  to  impress  on  your  lordships  is  this, — that  if 
you  believe  her  majesty  guilty,  and  that  if  you  be- 
lieve your  not  proceedmg  with  this  bill  will  give  a 
triumph  to  gutlt,  no  base  principle  of  fear  ought  to 
prevent  the  lirm  discharge  of  your  duty."  He  thus 
concludes  liis  speech :— "  I  am  content  to  be  judged 
by  your  lordships,  I  am  content  to  be  judged  by  the 
public  at  large,  a^  to  the  whole  of  my  conduct  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings.  I  appe;il  to  Hini  who 
alone  knows  the  secrete  m  all  hearts,  and  who  can 
alone  unravel  all  the  mysteries  and  intricacies  of  this 
great  case,  if  the  judgment  which  1  have  given  is 
not  true — if  it  is  not  at  least  founded  on  a  sense  of 
integrity,  and  on  a  most  sincere  wish  to  do  justice 
in  mercy  t  not  with  any  disposition  to  visit  tlie  illus- 
trioii-  iiiilividual  acni^nl  with  a  harsher  measure  of 
punishment  than  necessity  requires,  but  with  an 
anxious  desire — a  desire  which  i  am  sure  is  enter- 
tained by  all  your  lordships— to  do  justice,  in  this 
most  important  cause,  between  the  crown,  the  queen, 
and  the  country." 

In  18*21  Lad^  Liverpool  died,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  lordship  married  again. 

When  Earl  Grey  brought  the  subject  of  our  foreign 
affairs  under  the  notice  of  parliament,  the  nolile  earl 
alluded  to  what  was  called  "The  Holy  Alliance." 
"  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  knew  not  for  what  particular 
purpose  the  noble  earl  had  made  that  allnaion,  as  it 
was  an  alliance  to  which  this  country  was  not  a 
party.  Whatever  objection  the  people  of  other  coun- 
trifle  migbt  iiBve  to  that  alliance,  to  ue  at  least  Jte 
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existencp  was  hannlefls.  The  noble  earl  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  connected  with  this  government  in 
aoine  secret  manner.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
earl  that  his  apprehenflions  were  iinfuunded.  There 
was  no  mj'stery,  difficulty,  or  doubt  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  En;;l:>iii  government.  No  arrangements 
bad  been  made  with  anv  foreign  power  except  tboae 
vhieh  were  refrolarly  laid  before  parliamect  There 
never  had  hern  any  firrangeraents  with  this  coimtry 
respecting  the  ofitiations  of  foreign  powers  growing 
out  of  the  treaty  of  I'aris,  or  out  of  any  other  treaty 
that  had  not  been  laid  on  their  tahlo,  and  of  which 
nohle  lords  opposite  had  not  full  mid  perfect  cogni- 
zance.*' 

iiut  we  are  now  approaching  the  close  of  I^ord 
Liverpool**  public  life,  for  parliament  met,  pursuant 
to  adimirnment,  on  the  of  Fehniary.  lsJ7,  i:  ' 
Lord  Liverpool,  after  first  ^ning  notice  in  the  hou^e 
of  lorda.  that  he  should  move  on  the  following  Mon- 
day an  addreas  of  condolence  to  his  majesty  on  the 
melancholy  loss  of  his  brother,  the  late  duke  of 
York,  said  "it  was  Ids  intention  to  submit  to  the 
bouse,  on  Monday  sc'nniglit,  the  views  of  govern- 
ment on  the  corn  law*/' 

Lord  Lauderdale  objecting  to  this  too  short  a 
notice,  his  lordohip  added  that  "  he  bud  no  intention 
of  precipitating  tiie  ioquii7  or  determination  of  the 
liouie,  but  that  after  stating  tlie  views  of  govem- 
inent  on  Monday  week  he  sliould  propose  a  farther 
day  fur  ihc  discussion  of  tlic  Mdiject,  givinjf  every 
reasonable  tune  fur  tlie  hoiua  and  the  uubUc  to  coi^ 
aider  it."  Lord  Liverpool  was  penmtted  to  fulfil 
but  one  of  tliese  pledges,  that  in,  to  move  the  tul- 
dress  of  condolence  to  his  majesty.  In  perfortuui>; 
this  mc  i^y  dnty  he  very  aldy  reviewed  the 
entire  chums  of  his  late  royal  highness  on  the  public 
regard,  and  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  Vwiii.  "Of  nearly  the  same  age  they  had 
beeu  educated,  '  be  aaid.  "  together,  and  wallted,  as 
it  were,  side  by  aide  through  life  t  though  of  dt^r- 
Uifi  opinions  in  some  points,  (and  what  two  minds 
Were  perfectly  one  in  all  tltiugs?)  their  friendship, 
their  brotherly  regard  and  intercom^e  were  never 
broitea  in  upon  until  by  the  present  mournful  event, 
llieir  lordships,  he  knew,  would  follow  him  in  the 
jtist  admiration  commanded  by  tlie  noble  dulte's  ser- 
vices to  the  country.  He  (Lord  Liverpool)  bad 
opportnaities  of  personally  knowing  the  stale  of 
the  army  ut  the  juriod  of  his  royal  highness 's  as. 
sumitig  the  couuuiind  ;  be  had  watched  the  mea- 
sures by  which  it  was,  m  point  of  fact,  formed  and 
constituted  the  army  that  bad  brought  to  an  issue  a 
war  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  involved  all  Europe ;  an  army  with  which 
bis  noble  friend  near  biin  (the  duke  of  Wellington) 
bad  l>een  enabled  to  free  the  Peninsttla,  and  fight 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  !  Xcvcr  had  the  gn  at  jiower 
wbidi  Ins  royal  highncfis  had  to  exercise  for  tbirtv* 
years  lieen  more  moderately,  impartially,  and  bHMft> 
cially  administered."  He  concluded  with  a  warm 
eulogfom  on  the  integrity  and  urbanitv  of  bis  royal 
bighnes»< ;  and  the  adUUeaa  wii  earned  nemiiM  con- 
tradicente. 

The  earl  of  Lavernool  was  in  his  place  in  Uie house 

of  lords  on  the  15tii,  and  bron^dit  down  a  messagf 
from  his  majesty  recouiuiendmg  a  fiiitiier  provistun 
for  the  duke  of  Clarence.  On  Friday  the  1 6th  he 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  Ukins  Ute  royal  mes- 

MKt  into  comidentioii*  **  U«  shotdd  not.*'  he  Mid, 


ftLKS  JfiKKINSON/ 

"  be  untler  the  necessity  of  occupying  much  of  their 
lordships'  time  on  this  occa^siuaj  be  believed  there 
was  a  genera]  disposition  to  agraa  to  the  raasonabla 
provision  wbicli  he  should  propose,  a  provision 
wbidi  in  due  order  must  commence  in  another  place, 
but  lie  felt  it  his  duly  to  apprise  their  lordship.s  of 
what  was  intended,  that  is,  to  add  to  his  royal  high- 
nese'e  income  30001.  a  year»  and  to  that  of  his  ami- 
able consort  OOOO/.  ;  3000/.  more  falling  to  his  royal 
higbneKs  by  the  death  of  the  duke  ot  York.  He 
could  not  think  that  such  a  pioviaion  wotdd  be 
deemed  unieasonahlc  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  royal  highnesses  were  now  placed,  ^'ith  re- 
spect to  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Clarence, 
though  she  was  comparatively  a  stranger  in  the  coun- 
try, all  who  had  witnessed  her  conduct,  and  hm 
~^]H)kc  from  his  own  experience  here,  would  testify 
i)ovv  proper  was  that  conduct,  and  how  worthy  sbe 
was  of  the  provision  propoaed  for  her."  Hia  lotd- 
ship  concluded  by  movtog  an  address  expressive  of 
the  willingness  of  the  house  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
vision for  their  royal  hi^^hnesses.  This  was  the  la.st 
occasion  on  which  ibis  faithful  servant  of  the  crowa 
and  the  country  appeared  at  his  post. 

His  Inrdsbip  rctirfd  to  rest  at  I'lfe  H(mse  at  his 
usual  hour,  and  apparentlv  m  good  iicallh.  Uu  the 
following  morning,  Saturday  the  L7th  of  February, 
be  took  hie  breakfast  alone  in  hia  lihiary  at  ten 
o'clock.  At  about  tbia  hour  also  he  recdved  the 
post  letters.  Sometime  after,  his  servant  not  having 
as  usual  heard  his  lordship's  bell,  entered  the  apart- 
mentt  and  found  bim  stretched  on  the  floor  motion- 
les>!  and  speechless.  A  ^  «oon  as  his  situation  would 
admit  he  was  removed  lo  las  seat  at  Cumbe  Wuud. 
After  various  fluctiutiuns,  although  at  no  time  with 
the  slightest  prospect  of  convalescence*  the  fatal  mo- 
ment at  length  arrived.  'Ilie  noble  earl  had  foe 
some  days  been  in  his  ordinary  t^UUe,  and  no  symp- 
toms calculated  to  excite  immediate  apprebeosion 
had  occurred.  On  Thursday  tlie  4ih  of  December, 
18!i8,  he  bad  breakfasted  as  usual,  when,  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  he  was  attacked  with  convulsions 
and  spasms.  A  messenger  was  instantly  despatched 
to  Mr.  Sandon,  one  of  his  medical  attendanta,  wba 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  before  that  gen- 
tleman could  arrive  his  lordshij)  had  hreatL(.>d  his 
last.  We  subjoin  bia  lordship's  autograph  at  a  late 
period  of  hia  hfe. 


UVERPOOL,CHARLES  JENKINSO.N,  EARL 
OF,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Jeskinson.  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Jenkinson.  the  finst  ba- 
ronet of  the  family.  He  was  bom  in  1737,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Charter  House.  He  removed  to  Univer- 
sity college.  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  1752.  In  I76l  he  obtained  &  seat  in  par- 
lianient  and  was  made  under  secretary  of  state.  In 
17 GO  he  was  named  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  from 
which  hoard  he  snbsequemly  remored  to  that  of  the 
treasury.  Id  1772  he  was  sjipointptl  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  sinecure  of 
the  clerkship  of  the  Pelle,  pmrhMed  beck  from  Mr. 
Fox.  In  177s  !"■  w-'«  made  secretary  at  war.  nnd  on 
the  diaeuluitoti  ui  the  administratioa  of  Lord  North. 
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1776  left  it  for  tbe  field*  aad  became  one  of  the 
staff  of  General  Schuyler,  a>iiHnander  oC  tbe  aoctbem 
army.    He  was  afterwards  attached  to  die  iidta  of 

General  Arnold,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  shared 


joined  tlutt  porlkm  of  it  whidi  lapported  Mr.  Pitt, 
under  whoee  auepieee  he  beawie  mwident  <d  the 
board  of  Mde,  wnieh  office  be  held  in  conjunction 

with  the  chancellor-liiii  of  the  ducln/  cf  Lancaster, 


given  nim  in  1786.  In  the  same  year  he  was  also  in  tbe  honourof  tbe  conquest  of  tiurgoyne.  In  1779 
elevated  lo  t  lu  peerage  by  the  tide «»  Baron  HewlM**  he  aeeooiiHnued  Mr.  Jay  to  the  court  of  Spain  as  hie 


bury,  of  Ha\vkesl)ury  in  the  county  of  Gloncesler, 
and  in  179(3  he  was  created  earl  of  Liverpool.  He 
remained  president  of  the  hoard  of  trade  until  ISUl 
and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaater  aaiil  1803. 
His  dwkh  took  place  on  Uie  7th  I>eeenib«r,  1806,  at 
whidi  time  he  field  tli  >  inecures  of  collector  of  the 


private  secretary,  and  remained  abroad  about  three 
years.  On  his  return  be  devoted  himself  to  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  April  1763.  Hix 
taleate  were  haraily  aoapted  to  the  profession,  and 
lOon  iweed  him  into  notice,  and,  tdtimately,  to  emi- 
nence.   He  was  called  to  the  liench  of  tbe  supreme 


cuatoms  inwards  of  ttie  pui  t  of  London  and  clerk  of  court  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1802,  and  in  NO' 


the  pells  in  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Liverpool  for  a 
long  time  shared  in  all  the  obloquy  attached  to  the 
confidential  friends  of  tbe  Bate  administration,  and 
in  a  particular  manner  was  thought  to  enjoy  the  fa- 
vour and  confidence  of  George  111.,  of  whom  it  was 
usual  to  regard  him  as  the  secret  adviser.  The  earl 
of  Liverpool  was  the  author  of  the  following  works — 
*'  A  Discourse  on  the  Establishment  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Force  in  England,"  "  A  Discourse  on  the 
Conduct  of  Great  Britaiu  in  regard  to  Neutral  Na- 
tions, during  the  Ptnent  War.*'  "  A  Collection  of 
Treatises,  from  1646  to  1673,"  "  .\  Treatise  on  the 
Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the  King." 

LI  VIA,  DRUSILL&.— Thia  Roman  lady  was  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Augosttis.  and  tbe  daughter  of 
Livius  Drusus  Claudianus,  who  lust  his  life  in  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  on  llie  side  of  Brutu.>»  and  (':issiu8. 
She  was  first  married  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  by 
whoa  ehe  had  two  aona,  vis.  Onttus  and  Tiberias. 
When  she  flpt!  ivith  her  husban  l  tr»  Italy  before  the 


veraber  1606  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  the  duties  of  which  statXHi 
he  discharged  with  distinguished  faithfulness  and 
ability  until  his  deatii,  which  took  place  during  the 
sittings  of  the  court  at  Washington,  in  March  1823, 
in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

LIVINGSTON,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  American 
politician,  who  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  iii 
November  1746.  He  wa.s  educated  at  King's  coU 
lege»  and  |(ndualed  in  1765.  He  studied  and  prae* 
tised  lav  m  diat  city  with  great  fucease ;  bat  about 
the  rdininencement  of  the  American  revolution  ha 
lost  the  ofHce  of  recorder  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  liberty,  and  was  elected  to  the  first  general 
congress  of  tbe  cokinies.  In  1780  he  was  appo'mted 
secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  throughout  tbe  war 
of  tlie  revolution  Ki^nulized  himself  by  his  seal  and 
efficiency  iu  the  revolutionary  cause.  At  tbe  ado|>> 
tion  of  the  coaatitutton  of  New  York,  be  was  ap- 
})ointed  chancellor  nf  that  fttstp,  which  office  be  held 


triumvir  OcUvmnn^,  she  oarrowly  esicapcd  being ;  until  he  went,  iu  lu  France,  as  minister  pleni- 


made  |)ri!>oncr  by  him  who  afterwards  became  her 
bnaband.  From  that  plaea  she  want  with  her  son  to 
Antony  in  Aehtta,  andT  when  her  husband  was  recon- 
ciled to  .\iigustuH,  returned  to  Rome.  Here  lier  per- 
sonal and  menul  charms  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  triumvir,  that  he  repudiated  bis  wife  Scribunia  in 
order  to  marry  her,  i  n  the  7 1  ath  year  of  Rome.  Livia 


potenttarf,  appointed  by  President  Jefiferson.  He 
was  received  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first  con- 
sul, with  nmrked  respect  and  eordiahty,  and,  during 
a  residence  <  f  vi ml  yi  u  s  in  iIj-  French  capital,  the 
chancellor  appeared  to  be  the  favourite  foreign  envoy. 
He  conducted,  with  Mr.  Munroe,  the  negotiation 
which  ended  in  tlie  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 


knew  how  to  use  her  power  over  the  heart  of  Au-!  States,  took  leave  of  the  first  consul  in  1H04,  and 


gustus  for  the  attainment  of  her  ambitious  purpoBes, 
•ad  effected  the  adoption  one  of  her  aona  aa  auc- 
eesaor  to  the  throne.  At  her  faistigation,  Jttlb»  the 

only  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished.  Ancient 
writers,  too,  almost  unit'ersally  ascribe  to  her  tbe 
deaths  of  the  young  Marcellus,  of  Lucius  Caesar,  and 
the  baniahment  of  Agrippa  Postbumus.  Augustus, 
having  no  longer  any  near  relatives,  yiehled  to  ber 
requests  in  favour  of  TiheriuH.  In  the  emperor's  will 
Livia  was  constituted  the  first  heiress,  was  received 
into  the  Julian  family,  and  honoured  with  tlie  name 
of  Augusta.  She  was  also  made  cliief  jiriestess  in  tbe 
temple  of  the  deified  Augustus,  and  many  coins  were 


made  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Ou  hia  return  to  Fans  as  a  private  citizen.  Napo- 
leon, then  emperor,  presentra  to  him  a  splendid 
snuff-box,  witn  a  miniature  likeness  of  himsrlf, 
painted  by  the  celebrated  Isabey.  It  was  in  Farm 
that  he  formed  a  friendship  and  close  personal  inti- 
macy with  Bobort  Fulton,  whom  be  materially  as- 
sisted with  counsel  and  money  to  mature  bis  plans  of 
steam  navigation.  In  1605  Mr.  Livingston  returned 
to  America,  and  Uienceforward  employed  himself  in 
promoting  the  arts  and  agriculture.  He  introduoed 
into  tbe  state  of  New  York  the  use  of  gypsum  and 
tbe  Merino  race  of  aheep.    He  was  president  of  the 


Struck  in  her  honour.  But  Tiberius  proved  himself!  New  York  academy  of  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  a 
very  ungrateful  to  his  mother,  to  whom  be  waa  in- 1  chief  founder,  and  also  of  tbe  societv  for  tbe  promo- 
debted  for  every  thing,  and  would  not  allow  the  tion  of  agricoltura.   He  died  in  luich  1BI3,  with 


senate  to  bestow  upon  her  any  further  mark-?  of  re 
spect.  He  did  not,  however,  treat  her  m  public  wuli 
disrespect ;  but  when  he  left  Rome,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify his  liMts  in  an  uninterruuted  solitude,  he  fell  into 
a  inolent  dispute  with  her.  did  not  visit  her  in  her 
last  sickne.ss,  would  not  see  her  Itody  after  her  death, 
and  forbade  dinne  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  me- 
mori'. 

I.IVfNG.STOX,  BROCKHOLS'r— 'Plus  Ameri- 
can lawyer  was  born  iu  the  city  of  New  York  in  No 


the  reputation  of  an  able  state8inait,alaanied  lawyer, 

and  a  most  useful  citisen. 

LIVY,  ANDRONICUS.  a  comic  poet,  who  lived 
at  Rome  about  340  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  the  first  who  turned  tlie  personal  sstires  and 

ft.'icennine  verses,  so  loiig  the  admiration  of  the  Ro- 
mans, into  the  form  of  a  proper  dialogue  and  regular 
plav.  'lliough  tbe  character  of  a  plaver,  so  valued 
and  applauded  in  Greece,  was  considered  vile  and 
despicable  among  tlie  Romans,  Andronicus  acted  a 


vamhcr  1757.  Ua  Mitevod  FHncaUw  college,  but  ui  park  to  hia  dfaonlkal  conposiiiMs*  and  cDgi^pd  ih« 
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■HaiitiiMi  of  hia  auAme*  by  repeating  what  he  had 
laboured  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks.  Andro- 
nicuawanthe  frecdman  of  M.  Liviu8  Salinator,  whose 
children  he  educated.  His  poetry  was  grown  obso- 
lete in  the  a^e  of  Cioens  whose  delicacy  and  jadg- 
raent  wonld  not  even  neomnMnd  rae  reading 
of  it. 

LIVY,  TITUS.— Thia  celebrated  Roman  historian 
waa  bom  at  Padaa.  Few  paitieulara  of  his  life  hare 
been  handed  thwn  to  m ;  hnt  on  his  ajipearin^  at 
Rome  he  acquired  the  favour  of  Augustus,  and  there 
he  lonifif  resided.  Some  have  Hupposed  (for  there  is 
not  any  proof  of  it)  that  he  was  known  to  Augustus 
before,  by  certain  pbOoeopbieal  dialogiMS  whldi  he 
h^r)  dedicated  to  him.  Senera  says  nothing  of  the 
dedication,  but  mentions  the  dialogues,  which  he 
calls  historical  and  philosophical  (  and  alao  eome 
books  written  expressly  on  the  subject  of  philosophy. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
bcffan  his  history  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  at  Home ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  ao  entirely  to 
the  great  woilc  he  had  mdertaken  u  to  be  perfectly 
regardlcs?  of  his  own  adrancemcnt.  The  tumults 
and  distractiooa  of  Rome  frequently  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Naples,  not  only  that  he  might  he  less  inter- 
ropted  in  the  pursuit  of  hia  destined  task,  but  also 
enjoy  that  retirement  and  tranqoiliity  which  he  could 
not  nave  at  Rome,  and  wliich  yet  he  seems  to  have 
Bought  after;  for  be  was  dissatisfied  with  the  manners 
of  ma  age.  and  statee  that  *'he  should  reap  this  re- 
ward of  nis  labour  in  compo<;ing  the  Roman  history, 
that  it  would  take  his  attention  from  tlic  present  nu- 
merous evils,  at  least  while  he  was  employed  upon 
the  first  and  earliest  ages."  He  read  part  of  this  his- 
tory, while  he  was  composing  it.  to  Mectenas  and  Au- 

eustus  ;  and  the  latter  fonm  1  s  j  lii^^h  an  opinion  of 
im  that  he  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the 
cdneation  of  hn  grandaon  Claudiua,  who  was  aAei^ 
wards  emperor.  After  the  death  of  .\';c'iistus,  Livy 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honour  and  respect,  and  died  there 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  <tf  'ilberi«p  aged  above 
aeventy.  A  monument  was  erected  to  thia  tiiitorian 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  was  afterwards  founded 
the  monastery  of  St.  Justina.  There  in  HI 3  was 
discovered  a  Latin  epitaph  to  Livy,  the  translation  of 
which  n'  fnlloivs  —"The  bones  of  Titus  Livius  of 
Patavium,  a  man  worthy  to  be  approved  by  all  man- 
kind ;  by  whose  almost  invincible  pen  Uie  acts  and 
enloita  of  the  invincible  Romana  were  written." 

The  history  of  Livy,  like  other  great  worits  of  an- 
tiquity, is  transmitt  il  d  -An  to  us  both  mutilated 
and  imperfect.  Its  books  were  originally  a  hundred 
and  forty-two,  of  which  are  extant  only  thirty- five. 
'I'he  epitomes  of  it,  from  which  we  learn  their  nuTi 
ber,  all  remain  except  those  of  the  laGth  and  13rth 
books.  Livy's  books  have  been  divided  into  decades. 
The  first  decade,  beginning  with  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  is  extent,  and  treate  of  the  afiUrs  of  46o  vears. 
The  second  decade  is  lost,  the  years  of  whicn  are 
seventy-five.  The  third  decade  is  extant,  and  con- 
tains the  second  I'unie  war*  including  eighteen  ymis. 
It  is  reckoned  the  best  part  of  the  history,  as  it  gives 
an  account  of  a  very  long  war.  m  which  the  Romans 
pained  many  udvautages.  The  fourth  decade  con- 
tains the  Macedonian  war  agaiaat  Philip,  and  the 
Ariatie  war  against  Antioehns,  which  occupies  die 
space  of  about  twenty-three  years.  The  first  five 
books  of  the  fifth  decade  were  found  at  Worms  by 
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Simon  Grynieus  in  1431,  hot  are  veiy  defective ; and 
the  retnainderof  Livy's  history,  which  reaches  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  in  Germany,  in  746,  together  with 
the  second  decade,  are  supphed  by  Freinshemius. 

Never  roan,  perhaps,  was  furnished  with  jnaUer 
advantages  fiNTwriting  a  history  than  Liv)\  Beaidee 
his  own  genius  he  had  access  to  the  very  best  mate- 
rials,— such,  for  instance,  as  the  memoirs  of  Sylla, 
Caesar,  Labienns,  Pollio,  Augustus,  and  others,  wriu 
ten  by  thero'^lve'.  **  What  writers  of  memorials," 
^ys  Lord  Eo  '  igbroke,  "  what  compilers  of  the  Ma- 
teria Historica  were  these!  What  genius  v  as  ne- 
cessary to  finish  up  the  pictures  that  such  maatera 
had  aicetched !  Rome  aflorded  men  that  were  equal 
to  the  task.  Lei  the  remain.*,  the  precious  remains, 
of  Sallust,  of  Lu  v,  and  of  'i  acitus,  witness  this  truth. 
What  a  school  of  pubUe  and  private  virtue  had  beeu 
opened  to  us  at  the  resurrection  of  learn'  >f  if  the 
latter  historians  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  and 
the  first  of  the  succeedm<^  monarchy  had  come  down 
to  us  entire  I  'i'he  few  that  are  come  down,  though 
broken  and  imperfect  eompoee  the  best  bodyof  hie« 
tory  that  we  have;  nay,  the  only  body  of  anr-mt 
liistory  that  deserves  to  be  an  object  of  etudv.  it 
fails  us  indeed  motH  at  that  remarkable  and  fatal 

feriod  where  our  reasonable  curiosity  is  raised  the 
ighest.  Livy  employed  forty-five  books  to  bring  hie 
history  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  third  Punic  war;  but  he  eoEU 
ployed  ninety-five  to  bring  it  down  from  thence  to 
the  death  of  Drusus ;  that  is,  through  the  course  ct 
12U  or  13U  yearti.  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  and  othere» 
nay,  even  Plutarch  included,  make  us  but  poor 
amends  for  what  is  lost  of  livy."  Speaking  then  of 
Tully's  orations  and  letters  as  the  bMt  adventiUous 
helps  to  supply  this  loss,  he  says  that  "  the  age  in 
which  Livy  ilouhsbed  abounded  with  such  materials 
as  these  t  they  were  fresh,  they  were  authentic :  it 
was  easy  to  procure  them ;  it  was  safe  to  employ 
them.  How  he  did  employ  them  in  executing  the 
second  part  of  his  design  we  may  judge  from  ex- 
ecution  of  the  first;  and  i  own  1  should  be  glad  to 
exchange,  if  it  were  possible,  what  we  have  of  thie 
history  lor  what  we  have  not.  Would  you  not  be 
glad,  my  lord,  to  see  in  one  stupendous  draught  the 
whole  progress  of  that  government  from  lil^rty  to 
servitude;  the  whole  seric^^  causes,  endeffecti^ap* 
parent  and  real,  public  and  private?** 

The  encomiums  bestowed  upon  livy  by  both  an- 
cients and  modwnaaregrsatandnumefotts.  He  not 
only  entertaiae  Uke  Hendotna,  but  he  also  instmete 
and  interests  in  the  deepest  manner.  Rut  his  great 
probity,  candour,  and  iroparttaUty,  are  what  have  dis- 
tinguished  Livyaboveall  hietorienet  formnthercom. 
plaisance  to  the  timr*«,  nor  his  connexions  -vith  the 
emperor,  could  rewtram  iiiin  from  speaking  well  of 
Pompey;  so  well  as  to  make  Augustus  call  htm  a 
Pompeian.  Itiia  we  learn  from  ucmutina  C(»du^ 
in  Ticitos,  who  also  statee,  to  the  emperoi^e  honour, 
that  this  offered  no  interru[)liori  to  their  friendship. 
But  whatever  eulogies  Livy  may  have  received  as  an 
hiatoriaii,  he  has  not  escaped  eensure  as  a  writer.  la 
the  age  wherein  he  lived,  As.i.ius  Pollio  charged  him 
with  Patavinity  ;  which  i'atavuiity  has  Ijcen  variously 
explained  by  various  writers,  but  is  generally  sup. 
posed  to  relate  to  his  style  of  writing.  'I'he  most 
common  is,  that  this  noble  Roman,  accustomed  to^ 
delicacy  of  the  language  ^ji  k(  n  in  the  court  of  .Au- 
gustus, could  not  bear  with  certain  provincial  idioma 
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Hough  we  know  nothing  of  IiTy'»  family,  yet  we 
learn  from  Quintilian  that  he  had  a  son,  to  whom  lie 
addresaed  some  excellent  nrecepts  in  rhatork.  An 
aacteot  inacription  speaks  alsooCODCof  his  dawpthtari, 
named  Livia  <!nnrta;  the  same,  perhaps,  that  es- 
poused the  orator  Lucius  Magiua,  whom  oeneca  men. 
tions ;  and  observes,  that  the  applauses  be  usually 
neehred  from  the  jmUic  in  hb  nannKiMs  wen  not 
•o  niuch  on  hia  own  Mconnt  at  for  the  aalie  of  hit 
fatiier  in-law.  Learning  perhaps  never  R^;'itained  a 
grjati  r  loss  in  any  single  autl  or  than  by  the  destruc* 
ti  II  ijf  the  latter  and  more  interesting  part  of  Liry. 
Several  cr  inent  writers  have  indulged  an  expectation 
that  the  entire  n  ork  of  tliia  noble  historian  might  yet 
be  recovered.  It  has  been  said  to  exist  in  an  Arabic 
venion ;  and  even  a  complete  copy  ol  the  original  ia 
supposed  to  ham  been  eitant  at  mewtheyear  1631, 
and  to  have  perishe*^  at  that  time  in  the  plunder  of 
Magdeburgh.  That  muniticc-  >  (latron  of  learning, 
Leo  X.,  endeamnired  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  va- 
luable treasure  which  bis  bigoUed  predooetton  hod 
expelled  from  every  Christian  library. 

LLOYD.  CHARLES  —This  learned  divine  was 
bom  in  September  1784,  at  W  est  Wycomb.  He  re- 
ceivod  the  radiments  of  his  education  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Chri.st  ("burcb,  Oxford,  where 
he  remained  for  a  cuui>iderablc  period.  Having 
taken  bis  degree,  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  in  1819 
wot  selected  to  aucceed  the  bishop  of  Durham  at 
pKocho*  of  Lfaiooln't  Inn.  He  wot  thortly  after 
made  chaplain  to  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  he  was  presented  by  his  grace  to  the  hving  of 
fiersted  in  Sussex.  In  1822  he  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  divinity  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hodgoon* 
and  returned  to  Oxford. 

In  1827  Dr.  Lloyd  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ox- 
ford on  the  death  of  Bishop  Legge,  but  he  seldom 
appeared  in  the  lioute  of  lords,  and  never  spoke  un- 
tu  the  2nd  of  April,  1829,  when  the  second  reading 
of  the  Roman  catholic  relief  bill  was  moved  by  the 
duke  of  WelUngton.  After  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  orcbbiahop  of  Caoterburr  in  opposition,  and  se. 
eonded  by  the  prnoate  of  Iiehnd,  Bishop  Uoyd  rose 
to  M)]iport  the  bill.  The  main  point  on  which  he 
insisted  was  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  be 
combated  the  notion  that  the  introduction  of  Roman 
catholics  into  the  houses  of  parUament  would  be  an 
irreligious  act,  bringing  down  God's  judgment  upon 
the  nation,  derlariiij^  that  he  had  received  no  new 
lights,  and  referring  to  the  opinions  which  he  bad 
expressed  before  his  advancement  to  die  bench.  At 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  intcreatvo  ipvotbt  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  speech  :— 

"My  lords,  I  hope  I  have  not  diminished  the 
dangers  of  the  Iiiah  church «  thev  are  assuredly  very 
great ;  but  the  question  now  heniro  no  it»  not  whe- 
ther  the  c'lurch  of  Ireland  is  in  dOttger»but  whether 
the  measure  now  proposed  by  bis  majesty's  govern- 
ment is  calculated  to  diminish  or  increase  that  dan- 
ger. My  lords,  after  what  I  have  heard  with  great 
sorrow  from  the  primate  of  that  church,  I  will  not 
venture  to  express  a  strong  o]»inion  on  the  subject ; 
but  this  1  must  say,  that  I  think  1  can  see  in  this 
meiMiro  tome  faint  gleam  of  hope,  and  bail  the 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day.  My  lords,  I  hope  that 
this  meastu^  will  carry  English  capital  into  Ireland, 
oad  Aat  praMtantt  vill  go  tioog  irith  it.  1  hope 
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that  thoootvliohive  hitherto  lived  out  of  fheir  Min^ 

try  in  consefptencc  of  its  troubles  end  disturbances, 
will  many  of  them  return  thither,  and  encourage 
every  thing  tliLit  is  jiejceahlf  iirn.l  ^n,ini,  I  hope  that 
the  protestant  ministers  will  now  iind  a  more  willing 
audienee,  and  their  inatrtictions  a  reoAor  ndnittion 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  them. 

"  But,  my  lords,  1  will  say  no  more  on  that  paint. 
This  is  the  only  part  of  tbo  mibject  which  has  for 
tooM  yeoct  pott  pressed  on  my  nnnd*  and  mode  mo 
httittte  00  to  the  propriety  of  meoturto  nmilar  to  tbo 
present;  and  let  not,  I  beseech  you,  my  d  uliting 
oopes  influence  your  judgnmita  on  tins  motneutous 
part  of  the  question  now  beftm  yomr  lordtlupa.  Give 
to  the  church  of  Ireland  your  most  solemn  and  se- 
rious consideration.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  treat 
with  Bcoft's,  or  levity,  or  disrespect,  the  fears,  perhaps 
the  too  just  fears,  of  those  who  are  alarmed  and  agi- 
tated for  her  aolVtr.  •  In  liho  orittocracy  of  England 
the  church  of  England  has  hitherto  found  her  firmest 
guardians  and  supporters;  here  let  the  church  of 
Ireland  find  them  too.  On  your  care,  and  vigilance, 
and  religion,  let  the  united  church  of  iinghmd  and 
Ireland  securely  rest.  Preserve  her  against  the  in- 
trigues of  the  cunning,  the  lu^t  of  the  avaricious,  the 
violence  of  profligate  and  rebellious  men.  Preserve 
her  invidate  against  that  day  (a  day  which  shall  as- 
suredly come)  when  Ireland  shall  at  i'lst  be  conv  ened 
to  a  holier  doctrine  and  a  purer  laitii.  Preserve  her 
inviolate  against  that  day  when  the  sons  of  Ireland, 
returning  from  a  loiwer  than  Aanrian  capttTitv, 
shaU  find  that  the  temple  of  die  Lord  Mt  been  alreaay 
built,  and  the  foundations  have  been  long  since  laid; 
and  if  ye  shall  do  this,  whatever  may  he  the  event  of 
your  dehberations  (as  the  event  is  assuredly  in  the 
hands  of  Providence),  still  pooterity  ahall  say, — thai 
posterity  of  whose  judgment  we  hare  been  not  un- 
kindly or  ungenerously  remiiuit  il, — posterity  will  say 
that  the  peers  of  Eosland,  when  thev  admitted  the 
lav  members  of  the  eaUiolic  body  into  the  communion 
of  the  legislature,  still  tlirl  not  put  God  out  of  the 
question,  hut  went  about  Sion,  and  marked  well  her 
bulwarks,  that  they  might  tell  them  that  come  after." 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1829,  the  biahop  went  to  the 
dinner  given  by  toe  royal  tcodemieitnt  at  Somerset 
House.  He  returned  home  imwrll,  hrivin>j,  r.s  he 
afterwards  stated  himself,  been  inconventtiiced  by  a 
current  of  air  in  which  he  sat.  'i'hc  illness,  whwii 
after  death  was  incontestably  proved  to  be  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  was  at  first  considered  trifling,  and 
afterwards  pronounced  hooping-cougli ;  Imt  at  length 
it  exhibited  dangerous  symptoms,  and  terminated 
fatally  on  the  31st  of  May,  1829. 

LLOYD,  DAVID,  a  British  bihtnrian  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  was  educated  at  Oriel  college, 
Oxford.  He  held  several  valuable  preferments  in 
North  Wales,  where  he  died  in  1691.  Hit  principal 
works  are,  hit  **  Liveo  «t  tho  Stotoamenond  Fovmmtoi 
in  England  since  tho  Rttemolioiiy"  ond  *'  A  life 
of  General  Monk." 

LLOYD,  NICHOLAS  a  Icomed  English  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  bom  in  Fliut- 
shire,  and  educated  at  Wadbam  college,  Oxford.  Ho 
was  rector  of  Newington  St.  Mary,  near  I>ambeth.  in 
Surrey,  till  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1680.  Uio 
"  Dictionarinm  Historicom**  tt  a  valuable  work,  to 
which  Hoffman  and  Moreri  are  greatly  indebted. 

LLOYD,  ROBERT,  an  Enghsh  poe^  who  was 
bora  in  1733.  Uio  priiidi«l  mck  io  oalitfed  *•  The 
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Actor,"  which  f(W9  rae  to  the  catobnrted  **  RomM" 

4lf  his  friend  Churchill.  He  was  rabseouently  em- 
plofMl  in  writing  for  the  periodicals  anu  magazines 
of  the  time,  but  through  inattention  to  his  peenniuy 
affairs  he  died  in  the  Fleet  Priton,  in  1764. 

LLOYD,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  £n(;liflh  writer, 
who  was  bom  in  Berkshire  in  1627.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  his  father,  who  waa  rector  of  iionning, 
and  vicar  of  Tyle-hurst  in  Berkshire ;  then  irent  to 
Oxford  and  took  orders.  In  1660  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Ripon,  and  in  1666  chaplain  to  tlic  kin(^. 
In  1667  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  liivitnty,  in 
1672  he  «M  iaetalled  dan  of  Bennir,  and  ia  i680 
was  eonseerated  btehop  of  9t.  Aitph.  H«  waa  one 
of  the  siv  bishops  who,  with  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
were  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
for  subscribing  a  petition  to  the  king  agunit  dis> 
tributing  and  pubhshin;?  his  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience.  Soon  after  the'revolution  he  was  made 
ainoner  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  in  1692 
be  waa  translated  to  the  biahopric  of  Lichfield  and 
Gorentiy,  and  in  1699  to  the  aee  of  Woroaater,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1717, 
the  ninety-first  year  of  bia  age.   Dr.  Burnet  gives 

LOBEUIA,  VASCO,  author  of  the  celebrated  ro- 
mance of  "  Amadis  de  Gaul,"  was  bom  at  Porta,  in 
Fortugal,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1386  he 
waa  knighted  on  the  Held  of  battle,  at  AljabuTota, 
bjr  King  Joam  I.  He  died  at  Elvas,  where  he  pos- 
aeaaed  an  estate,  in  1403.  The  original  of  his  cele- 
brated romance  waa  preaerved  in  the  library  of  die 
doke  of  Aveiro,  who  suffered  for  the  conspiracy 
against  Joseph  I. ;  but  whether  still  in  e.xi8tence  or 
not,  is  doubtful,  'iliis  romance  has  been  claimed  for 
France,  it  having  been  aaaerted  that  Lobctra  waa  only 
a  tnndatort  bat  Dr.  Sonthey  baa  aueceeded  in  re- 
futing that  pretension. 

LOBEL.  M.\RT1N  DE,  was  bom  at  Lille  in  1338. 
and  studied  medicine  at  Montpelier,  travelled  through 
Italy,  Switzerland,  (jermany,  became  physician  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  was,  at  a  later  period,  in- 
vited to  England,  as  bounist,  by  King  James.  He 
died  in  1616,  at  Uighgate,  near  London.  Hia  chief 
woiflte  are  **  Stirpinm  Adveraarii  Nova.**  with  engrav- 
ings; "  Plantanim  sou  Stirpium  Historia,  cum  Ad- 
Tenariomm  Volumtne,"  with  engravings.  After  him, 
a  ganoa  of  piaats  baa  been  called  LoheUa.  All  the 
qieeies  are  poisonous ;  some  very  much  so. 

I/)CK,  MATTHEW,  an  eminent  English  musical 
composer,  of  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  He  was  a  na- 
thre  of  Exeter,  and  became  dioiiater  in  the  cathedral 
of  tfiat  dtv.  He  was  employ  to  compose  die 
music  for  the  public  entry  of  King  Charles  II.,  and 
not  long  after  waa  appointed  composer  in  ordinary 
to  that  monarch.  Dramatic  music  waa  thai  in  whien 
be  chiefly  excelled,  but  there  are  likewise  extant  many 
valuable  compositions  for  the  church.  Amongst 
others  is  a  morning  service,  composed  for  the  chapel 
royal,  in  which  the  prayer  after  each  of  the  command- 
mania  is  est  in  a  different  way.  This  was  deemed  by 
■wnv  penons  an  inexcusable  innovation,  and,  on  the 
wboie,  was  so  much  censured  that  he  was  compelled 
to  publish  the  enthre  asrvice  in  scon,  widi  a  vindies* 
tion  by  way  of  preface. 

Lock  involved  himself  in  almost  continual  broils. 
About  the  year  1672  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
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Um,  and  endlled  **  An  Essay  to  At  Advancement  of 

Music,  by  casting  away  the  Penlaiity  of  Different 
Cliffs,  and  uniting  all  sorts  of  mOMC  into  one  Uni- 
versal Character."  Lock  Could  not  refrain  from  at- 
tackii^(  this  work.  Accordingly  he  pnbliahed  "  Ob- 
servations upon  a  late  Book,  entitled  an  Essay,"  &c. 
Salmon  answered  it  in  "  A  Vindication  of  an  Essay 
to  the  Advancement  of  Music  from  Mr.  Lock's  Ob- 
servatkma.**  The  anbject  matter  of  thia  dispute  is 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  from  us  any 
detail  of  the  arguments  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  under 
a  studied  affectation  of  wit  and  humour,  the  pam- 
phlets, on  both  sidss,  are  replete  with  invsetive  and 


The  musical  world  is  indebted  to  Lock  for  the  first 
rales  that  were  ever  published  in  this  kingdom  on  the 
subject  of  thorough-bass.  A  collection  of  these  were 
inserted  in  a  book  entitled  "  Melothesia,"  which  also 
j  contains  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  organ, 
{  by  himself  and  other  masters.  It  is  well  known  that 
Lock  was  the  compossr  of  the  music  to  Shakapeare'a 
plays  of ''Macbeth'*  and  "The  Tempest."  as  altered 
by  Sir  William  Davenant,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Draghi,  to  Shadwell's  opera  of  "  Psyche."  He  wa» 
also  author  of  a  collection  of  airs,  pulilished  in  1657* 
entitled  "  A  Little  ('oncert  of  Three  Parts,  for  Viols 
and  Violins."  He  died  in  the  cathoUc  persuasion  in 
1677. 

LOCKE,  JOHN.— Thia  eminent  Enffliah  pbilooo. 
pher  and  metapbyrieian  was  bom  at  Witngton^im 

Bedfordshire  in  1632.  His  father  was  not  in 
ent  circiunstances,  and  tenanted  a  small  bouse 
sented  in  the  enb)oined  sketch. 


Young  Locke  was  early  sent  to  Westminster 
school,  and  afterwards  entered  st  Chriat  Church 
college,  where  be  took  bis  degree  in  arts,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  physic.  But  the  strength  of  bis 
constitution  being  found  unequal  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  medical  profession,  be  accepted  an  offsr  of  being 
secretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  who  waa  appointed 
envoy  to  the  court  of  Brandenbnrgh  in  1667.  This 
employment  continuinj?  only  a  year,  be  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  waa  pursuing  ms  medical  studies,  when 
he  acddentanybMameacqmnnted  with  Lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  carl  of  Shaftesbury.  1 1  is 
lordship  being  advised  to  drink  the  mineral  waters 
at  Acton,  for  an  abscess  in  his  breast,  be  wrote  to  a 


with  Mr.  Salmon,  on  the  subject  of  a  book  written  by  j  pb  jsidan  at  Oxibffd»  to  provide  fabn  nHh  a  quantity 
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agtiaitUtttiiralmdtttdty.  ThU  gentletnui  be- 
ing absent,  the  comiQission  devolved  on  Mr.  Locke, 
who  no  much  interested  I^ord  Ashley  hy  the  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  and  KUperior  understanding,  that  he 
ipvite*!  biiu  to  hU  house.  Having  by  his  medical 
irtcin  been  hntnuoenla]  in  Mving  thw  nobleman's 
life,  he  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  his  family, 
nor  practixe,  fxce[>t  among  a  few  particular  fnendH. 
Jn  this  elegant  retirement  he  formed  the  plan  of  his 
grnt  irork,  "  Th»  Etaay  on  Human  Undentandin^." 
Bat  be  wh  at  tbiR  moment  prevented  from  making 
any  considerahle  proj^ress  in  this*  imdertakinj^  by  an- 
other ero|)loyment  m  tlte  service  of  his  patron,  wlio, 
being  created  earl  of  Shafteabury,  and  made  lord 
chancellor  the  following  year,  appointed  iiiin  secre- 
tary of  the  presentations.  He  held  this  place  till 
November  1673,  when  the  ureat  Real  bein^^  taken 
from  bis  master,  he  became  implicated  in  bis  dia- 
pace;  but  hit  lordship  being  still  preaident  of  the 
board  of  trade,  he  conlmued  his  j)ost  of  secretary, 
whieb  be  held  till  tbe  cotnmitiiiiun  was  dissolved,  in 
1674,  when  his  public  employments  were  at  an  end. 
He  then  visited  MontpeUer  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Lord  Shaftesbury  beinir  sffain  called  into 
office,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Locke;  1  u  tiii.  dij^iiri'ce  of 
this  nobleman,  who  was  obliged  to  tiy  into  Holland, 
■g^n  involved  him  in  diihcultiea,  and  obliged  bim 
to  share  the  exile  of  his  illustrious  patron. 

During  Mr.  Locke's  residence  in  Holland  he  was 
accused  at  court  of  having  written  certain  tracts 
agaiiut  the  government  of  bia  country,  which  were 
uferwarda  dueovered  to  be  Ae  production  of  anotber 
p  t-^iMi  ;  and  upon  that  suspicion  he  was  deprived  of 
ius  stvidentship  of  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Nieoll,  in 
•peaking  of  him  attbla  period,  eaya,  that  "  bim^  ob- 
served to  join  in  company  with  several  English  mal- 
contents at  the  HsKue,  this  conduct  was  communi- 
cated l)y  our  resident  there  to  the  carl  of  .Sunderland, 
then  secretary  of  state;  who  acquainting  the  king 
tfierewitb,  bb  msjest)'  ordered  the  proper  methods 
to  be  taken  for  expelling  him  from  the  college,  and 
application  to  be  made  for  that  purpose  to  Uishop 
Feb,  the  dean.  In  obedience  to  tbia  command,  the 
Moeaaary  information  waa  girai  hj  his  lordship,  vbo 
aft  tbe  same  time  wrote  to  onr  anthor,  to  apfiear  and 
ar.s  \  r  for  himself  on  tbe  Ist  of  J^nuarj'  ensuing; 
but  immediately  receiving  an  express  command  to 
turn  him  out,  was  obliged  to  comply  therewith,  and, 
accordinj^ly,  Mr.  Locke  wa<5  removed  from  his  stu- 
dent's place  nn  the  1  jth  of  November,  1'584."  'I'his 
account,  howeviT,  is  not  correct.  All  that  Lord  Sun- 
derland did,  to  impart  his  majesty's  displeasure 
to  the  dean,  and  to  request  hie  opinion  as  to  the 
prnprr  metliod  of  removing  Mr  Locke.  'ITie  dean's 
answer  contains  the  following  panicuhirs  of  Mr. 
Locke,  and  of  hiaown  advice  and  jikk  eedings  agaiost 
bim.  "  I  have,"  says  the  dean,  "  for  divers  yeare 
had  an  eye  upon  bim ;  but  so  elom  baa  bia  guard 
been  on  himself  that,  after  several  strict  in([uiries,  I 
mav  confidently  affirm  there  in  not  any  man  in  the 
eollege,  however  familiar  with  bim,  who  had  heard 
him  Hpeak  a  word  either  a;,'Liliist  or  so  much  as  con- 
Cernin{5  the  government ;  and  although  very  fre- 
quently, both  in  public  and  private,  discourses  have 
been  purposely  introduced  to  tbe  disparagement  of 
bis  matter,  die  earl  of  SbafteslHiry,  bis  party  and 
designs,  he  never  could  be  provoked  to  inke  any 
notice,  or  discover  in  word  or  look  the  least  concern : 
M  that  1  believe  there  ia  not  a  man  in  t^  wodd  so 
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much  master  of  taciturnity  and  passion.  He  has 
here  a  physician's  place,  which  frees  him  from  the 
e^cercise  of  the  college  and  the  obU^ations  wluch 
others  have  to  resideoce  in  it|  and  hs  IS  HOW  abroad 
for  want  of  health." 

Thus  far  we  ia\ght  suppose  the  dean  bad  adntwed 
tri  iiLxli  in  behalf  of  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Locke. 
Wiiat  lullows,  however,  will  be  reail  with  rwret, 
that  so  good  a  man  as  Bishop  Fell  should  havs^vsa 
ancb  auviee: — "  Notwithsunding  tbia  1  have  earn* 
moned  bim  to  return  home,  whidi  is  done  with  tbia 
pr(r-|ii'ct.  that  if  he  comes  not  back,  hr  v.  ill  be  liabls 
to  expulsion  for  contumacy ;  and  if  he  does,  he  will 
be  answerable  to  tiae  law  for  that  which  he  shall  he 
found  to  have  done  amiss.  It  being  pro()able  that, 
though  he  may  have  been  thus  cautious  here,  where 
he  knew  himself  suspectorl,  he  ha.s  laid  himself  more 
open  at  London,  where  a  general  liberty  of  speaking 
was  used,  and  where  tbe  execrable  designs  against 
his  majesty  and  government  were  managed  and  pur- 
sued. If  be  don't  return  by  the  1st  of  January, 
which  is  die  tioM  lia^ted  to  bun,  I  shall  be  enabled 
of  course  to  proosed  against  biro  to  expulsion.  But 
if  this  method  seems  not  eflft^ettul  or  s|>eedy  enough, 
and  his  majeHty,  our  founder  and  visitor,  shall  please 
to  command  bis  immediate  remove,  upon  tbe  receipt 
thereof,  directed  to  the  dean  and  diapter,  it  ahall  ac- 
corilintf!','  he  executed."  In  conseqnen-'f*  of  thi.s  a 
warrant  came  down  to  the  dean  and  chapter  in  these 
words  :  "  Whereas  we  have  received  information  of 
the  hciiau*  and  dialoyal  behaviour  of  liodte,  one  of 
tbe  etudente  of  that  onr  college,  we  have  thevgfat 
fit  hereby  to  signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you, 
that  you  forthwith  remove  him  from  his  student's 
place,  and  deprive  him  of  all  ri((hts  and  advantages 
thereunto  belonging,  for  which  this  shall  be  your 
warrant,"  &c.  And  thus  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  time  was  expelled  the  college  at  the  command  of 
Charles  H.  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  any  form 
of  trial  or  inquiry.  After  tbe  death  of  Charlea  tl., 
a  celebrated  cjuaker,  who  had  known  Locke  at  the 
university,  used  his  interest  with  King  James  to 
procure  a  pardon  for  him,  and  would  have  obtained 
It  if  Locke  had  not  aaid  that  be  bad  no  occasion 
for  a  pardon  since  he  bad  not  been  gnilty  of  any 
crime. 

In  16S5,  when  tbe  duke  of  Monmouth  was  making 
preparations  in  Holland  for  his  unfortnnate  enter- 
prise, the  English  envoy  at  the  Hague  had  orders 
to  demand  Locke  and  eighty-three  other  persons 
to  he  delivered  up  by  tbe  states-general.  .As  his 
natural  temper  was  timorous,  not  resolate,  and  be 
WBB  far  from  being  fond  of  commotions,  he  imme- 
diately  concealed  himself,  which  his  friends  at  Am- 
sterdam enabled  him  to  do.  So  highly  was  he  re- 
spected, that  one  of  the  magistrates  declared  that 
although  they  cotdd  not  protect  him  if  the  liing  of 
England  should  demand  nim,  yet  he  should  not  be 
betrayed,  and  his  lanillonl  should  have  timely  notice. 
While  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Locke  formed  a  weekly 
aaaembly,  eonrfsting  of  Limbeveh,  Le  Clerc,  and 
othcn«,  for  conversation  ttpon  important  subjects, 
and  hafi  drawn  up  in  Latin  lules  U»  be  ob-<erved  by 
them  ;  but  those  conferences  were  much  interrupt!  d 
by  the  frequent  changes  be  was  obliged  to  make  i  f 
his  places  of  residence.  Afker  bdng  employed  fi  r 
Kome  years  on  his  great  work,  the  "  Essay  concen  - 
ing  Human  Understanding,"  be  finished  it  in  Hol- 
land abcvt  the  end  of  1687.  He  made  an  abridg. 
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mcnt  of  it  himaelf,  tirhich  his  friend  Le  Clerc  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  "  Bibliotheque 
Universelle"  for  January  1689.  This  abridgment 
created  a  very  general  wish  for  the  publication  of  the 
whole.  The  revolution  of  1688  at  length  restored 
Lodie  to  Eiif(faiid,  to  iriiieih  b«  returned  in  the  fleet 
which  con%'eyed  the  princess  of  Orange.  He  now 
endeavoured  to  obtain  his  Htudentship  of  Christ 
Church, — not  that  he  had  any  deiigll  to  return  to 
college,  but  only  that  thi^  would  amount  to  a  public 
toedmony  of  his  having  been  unju^stly  deprived  of  it. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  society  cotild  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  dispouess  the  person  who  had  been 
elected  in  hit  room,  ind  that  they  would  only  adroit 
him  a  supuMMMwry  Hodai^  1m  detiMed  mm  his 

claim. 

He  was  now  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  his  specula- 
tions, and  accordingly*  in  1619,  published  his  cele- 
tuntod  **  Eenf  on  Honwn  Understanding,"  and  the 
same  year  his  "  Two  Treatises  on  Government,"  in 
which.he  fully  vindicated  the  principles  upon  which 
the  revolution  was  founded.  His  writings  had  now 
procured  him  such  a  high  reputation,  and  he  had  me- 
rited so  much  of  the  new  government,  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  obtained  a  very  con- 
aiderable place;  but  he  contented  liimself  with  that 
cf  eoaanmioaer  of  appeals,  worth  about  -iooi.  per 
annum.  He  was  offered  to  go  abroad  in  a  public 
character,  and  it  was  left  to  his  choice  whether  he 
wotdd  be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  the 
•ketor  of  Brandenborah,  or  anv  other,  but  he  de- 
dinad  it  on  acoomt  of  ait  ill  iMitth. 

About  this  time  Locke's  attention  was  directed  to 
ibe  state  of  the  coin,  which  had  been  so  much  dipped 
as  to  want  above  a  third  of  ilt  IWd  vdni  and  al- 
though his  sentiments  on  the  subject  wwe  at  first 
disregarded,  the  parliament  at  lengtn  took  die  matter 
into  consideration.  Mr.  Locke,  thcreforp,  published 
"Some  Considerations  of  the  Consequence  of  the 
Lowering  of  the  Interest  and  Raising  the  Value  of 
Money,"  and  shortly  followed  it  by  two  more  on  the 
same  subject  in  an  answer  to  objections.  He  had 
weekly  interviews  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
loid  keepw  of  the  priTy  ieal»  and  when  the  «r  of 
London  Mgan  to  dnet  Mi  liealdi,  he  srent  fbr  aome 
days  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  seat  near  Fulham, 
hut  was  obliged  aftewards  entirely  to  leave  London, 
at  least  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  season.  Ah 
Gates  formed  the  principal  seat  of  his  literary  laljoura 
for  the  remainder  of  this  philoaooher's  lifie,  we  place 
in  the  subsequent  column  a  dieloi  of  thenmaion  as 
it  appeared  at  that  time. 

Tba  ur  in  the  neiftliboDiliood  of  this  residence  was 
so  good  that  it  restored  him  in  a  few  hours  after  his 
return  at  any  time  from  town,  although  (juite  spent 
with  fatigue.  Besides  this  advantage  here,  he  found 
in  Lady  Maaham,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  a 
friend  and  companion.  She  mm  tho  ao  nmelk  de- 
voted to  Mr.  Locke  that,  to  ensure  his  residence 
there,  she  provided  an  apartment  for  him  of  which 
he  was  wholly  master;  and  took  care  that  he  should 
live  in  the  family  with  as  much  ease  as  if  the  whole 
house  had  been  nis  own.  He  had  too  the  additional 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  lady  educate  her  son  upon 
the  plut  which  he  had  laid  down  as  the  beat  method 
«r  eoneation.  and.  what  pleaied  him  atiU  non,  the 
success  of  which  was  such  as  seemed  to  give  a  sanction 
to  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  that  method,  which 
he  imlttd  in  1698»  ukkr  Ibe  litla  «r  <*  Tlwwhti 
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concerning  the  Education  of  QnUnn,*'  and 
warda  improved  conaideraMy. . 


In  legshepuhliahedhietraaliaeof  *"nieIteaaonable* 

ness  of  Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures.'* 
In  this  his  argument  is  to  prove  "  that  the  Christian 
rdigion,  as  ddivered  in  the  aeriptures.  free  from  aU 
corrupt  mixtures,  is  the  most  reasonable  institution  in 
the  world."  On  the  appearance  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Locke  found  an  opponent  in  Dr.  John  Edwards,  wlio 
considered  his  principles  as  verging  towards  Soci* 
nianism ;  and  a  defender  in  Samud  Bold.  Some 
time  before  this  Toland  published  his  "  Christianity 
not  Mysterious,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  religion  con- 
trary to  or  above  leaaoni  and  in  explaining  aome 
of  his  opiniona  need  eeveral  argumenta  drawn  from 
Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding." 
Some  Socinians  also  about  this  time  published  several 
treatises,  in  which  they  affirmed  that  there  waa  no- 
thing in  the  Christian  religion  but  what  was  rational 
and  intelligible;  and  Locke  having  asserted  in  hia 
writings  that  revelation  delivers  nothing  contrary  to 
reason,  this  induced  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  the  learned 
bishop  <^  Woreeater,  to  publiah  a  treatise  in  which 
he  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against 
Toland  and  the  Socinians,  and  hkewise  opposed 
some  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles,  as  favourable  to  the 
above-mentioned  writmga.  Thia  nroduced  a  contro- 
versy, in  the  course  of  which  Loace  endeat^omed  to 
show  the  jierfect  agreement  of  his  principles  with 
the  Christian  religion,  and  that  he  had  advanced  no- 
thing which  had  the  leut  tendency  to  aoeptidam, 
which  the  bishop  had  charged  him  with- 
in 1C93  Mr.  Locke  was  appointed  one  of  the  com*, 
missioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  a  place  worth 
UHMl.  per  annum.  The  dutiea  of  thia  poet  he  dis- 
charged with  great  ability  and  tfUmiee  until  1700, 
when  the  increase  of  his  disorder  oUiged  him  to  re- 
sign it.  On  this  occasion  ho  acquainted  no  person 
with  his  intention  until  he  had  given  up  his  commis- 
sion into  the  king's  hand.  His  raajeatjr,  who  knew 
hia  worth,  was  very  unwilling  to  part  wira  him,  and 
said  he  would  be  well  pleased  with  his  continuance 
in  office,  although  he  should  give  little  or  no  attend- 
ance, and  eerl^nly  woidd  not  wish  him  to  remain  in 
town  one  day  to  the  detriment  of  his  health.  But 
the  year  1700  he  lived  altogether  at  Gates,  and  ap- 
lilij  ]  himself  without  interruption  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  holy  acriptniea  ( and  in  thia  emjpjoyment 
he  found  eo  much  pkaam'e  Alt  lie  iqgnttad  mi  not 
devoted  mora  ofbli  liiM  to  It  in  tlw  r 
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part  of  hi*  life.  On  one  occasion,  in  ansirer  to  a 
yoooK  g«aU«inan  who  aikod  him  tha  jirfuNrtest  and 
•oreat  way  for  a  person  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of 

the  Christian  relii^ion,  l.p  replied,  "  Let  him  study 
the  holy  scripture,  especially  the  New  Teiitaiiient. 
It  baa  God  for  ita  avdior,  auvMioii  for  iia  end,  and 
truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter." 
In  1703  he  suffered  much  from  hia  disorder,  but  the 
pan^s  of  bodily  complaint  were  alleviated  by  the 
juiul  attentions  of  Lady  Masham';  atill  he  foraaaw 
titat  Ua  diaaoltilkm  waanot  6r  distant,  and  lie  eonld 
anticipate  it  without  dread,  and  speak  of  it  with  per- 
fect calmness  and  composure.  After  receiving  the 
aacrament  at  home  in  company  with  some  friends, 
he  told  the  minister  **  that  he  was  in  perfect  charity 
with  all  men.  and  in  a  nneere  eommunion  with  the 
church  of  Christ,  hy  what  name  soever  it  might  he 
distinguished."  He  lived  some  months  after  this, 
which  he  spent  in  acts  of  piety  and  devotion.  On 
the  day  pre\'iou8ly  to  liis  departure  he  said,  "he  had 
lived  long  enough,  and  was  thankful  that  he  had  en- 
joyed a  happy  Ufe;  but  that  after  all  he  looked  upon 
this  life  to  be  nothioff  but  Tanitj,"  or,  as  he  expresaaa 
^  maHtjt  sentiment  m  a  letter  which  he  left  behind 
him  for  his  friend  Mr.  Anthony  Collins,  one  that 
"affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of  another  life." 
He  had  no  rest  that  night,  and  begged  in  the  morn- 
ing to  be  carried  into  his  study,  wnere,  being  placed 
in  an  easy  chair,  he  had  a  refreshing  sleep  for  a  con- 
aiderable  time.  He  then  requested  Lady  Masham  to 
read  doad  smae  of  the  psalms,  to  which  he  appeared 
for  some  time  exceedingly  attentive ;  he  at  last  re- 
quested her  to  desist,  and  shortly  after  expired,  on 
ttM  98th  of  October,  1704. 


llie  moral,  social,  and  ]>olitical  character  of  this 
ewiinent  man  is  sufficiently  illustrated  bf  IIm  forego- 
ing brief  aecount  of  his  life  and  laboius ;  and  the 
emct  of  his  writings  upon  the  opinions,  and  even 
fortunes  nf  mankind,  is  the  lu"-!  eulagium  on  his 
mental  suoeriority.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Keid,  be 
gam  die  first  eaai|ile  in  the  English  hmgoage  of 
writing  on  abstract  subjects  with  simplicity  anil  per- 
spicuity. No  author  has  more  successfully  pointed 
ontthe  dH«ar  of  anibigtm  woldik  md  of  tafiBf  I 


indistinct  notions  on  subjects  of  judgment  and  rea- 
soning, while  Ilia  obeenrations  on  the  vanoiM  Dowern 
of  the  hnmaa  vnderstanding,  on  the  nee  ana  abas* 

of  wordH,  and  on  the  extent  and  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  are  dranrn  from  an  attentive  reflection  oa 
the  o|>enitions  of  his  own  nind.  h  order  to  study 
the  human  soul  he  went  neither  to  ancient  nor  to 
modern  philosophers  for  advice,  but  like  Malebranche 
he  turned  within  himself,  and  after  having  long  con- 
templated his  own  mind,  lie  gave  iiis  reflections  to 
the  woild.  Lodte  was  a  Ttrj  aeo  e  thinker,  and  lua 
laljours  will  always  he  acknowledged  with  gratitude, 
in  the  history  of  philosophy ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  attempting  to  snalfaa 
the  huoMUii  soul,  as  an  anatomist  proceeds  in  investi- 
gating a  body,  piece  by  piece,  ana  to  derive  all  ideas 
from  experience,  he  has  unintentionally  supported 
materialism.  His  declaration  that  God,  by  bis  om- 
nipotence, can  make  matter  capable  of  diuiking,  has 
beien  considered  dangerous  in  a  religious  pomt  of 
view.  Lockii's  great  work,  liis  "  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,"  which  he  was  nineteen  yeara 
in  preparing,  owee  ite  erietenffe  to  a  diapnte  at  wlucb 
he  was  praswil,  and  wrhif  h  he  percrived  to  rset  entirdy 
on  a  verbal  aUMUldsntanding,  and  considering  this 
to  be  a  common  aonroe  of  error,  he  was  led  to  study 
the  origin  of  ideas,  &c.  The  influence  of  this  work 
has  rendered  the  empirical  philosophy  general  in  Eng> 
land  and  France,  though  i  a  both  countries  philoso- 
phers of  a  different  school  have  api)cared  Henry 
Lee  and  Norria  were  among  his  earliest  opponents. 
In  France,  Jean  Ledere  distinguished  himself  partt- 
cidarly  as  a  partisan  of  Locke ;  and  Gravesande 
spread  his  philosophy  by  compendiums  in  Holland. 
Amidst  the  improvements  in  metaphysical  studies, 
to  wiiidi  tlie  eesajr  itself  lias  mainly  conduccft  it  will 
ever  prove  a  vahiable  gindeintheacquirsMitof  tin 
science  of  the  human  mind. 

Locke's  next  great  work,  his  two  "  Treatises  on  Go- 
vernment," was  opposed  by  the  theorists  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience,  and  by  writers  of  Jacobitical 
tendencies;  but  it  upholds  the  great  principles  which 
may  be  (teemed  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  his 
cotmtry. '  It  was  a  favourite  work  with  the  sIMesmen 
of  the  Amsriean  rsrolatioa,  by  wliom  it  is  eonstsntlf 
appealed  to  in  their  constitutional  arguments.  We 
have  seen  that  his  "  liea-sonableness  of  (Christianity" 
maintains  that  there  is  nothing  eontained  in  revealed 
religion  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  Hie 
pofithumooe  works  also  have  caused  him  to  be  consi- 
dered by  some  as  a  bocinian.  Besides  the  works  al- 
ready mentioned,  Loeks  left  several  M  SS.  behind  htm, 
from  which  his  executors.  Sir  Peter  King  and  Mr.  An- 
thony Collins,  jjuhlished  in  1700  his  "  Paraphrase 
and  Notes  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  tlie  (.ialatians, 
Ck>rinthiaBS,  Romans,  and  fiptissiane,"  with  an  essay 
nrsfixed  for  the  nnderetanffing  of  St  FntFa  epistles, 
f)y  a  reference  to  St.  Paul  himself.  In  1706  the  same 
parties  published  "Posthumous  Works  of  Mr.  Locke,** 
comprising  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Un- 
derstanding," "  An  Examination  of  Malehranche's 
Opimon  of  Seong  All  Things  in  God."  Weaubjoin 
thie  diitiDgndiBa  philoMiiliei'f  inlognph* 
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tt4  LOCKHAN»  I  O  H  N 

LOCKMAN,  JOHN,  a  dramatic  writer  of  consi- 
Parable  Ulent»  who  waa  bom  in  1698-  Hia  prmcipal 
worka  an,  a  murical  drama,  entitled  **  Roaalinda." 

and  "David's  Lamer  !  iil  >r  s."  lie  was  also  employed 
in  cotnpiling  for  the  (if  neral  Historical  Dirtionary." 
He  (lieil  on  the  Ind  of  February,  17/1. 

LODKR.  FERDINAND  CHRISTIAN  VON, 
an  anatomist  anil  philosophical  writer,  who  was  born 
«t  Riga  in  1763,  and  studied  medicine  at  Gbttingen. 
In  1778  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and 
amgerjr,  and  wasinnedtately  appointed  profeaaor  in 
the  TTieiiit  nl  faculty  at  Jena.  He  then  travelled  two 
years  in  I  runce,  Holland,  and  England,  and  formt>d 
•n  aeqnaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
•ciance.  In  1782  he  returned  to  Jena,  wberf  he  eft- 
tablished  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  lying-in  hospital, 
and  a  cabinet  for  the  natural  sciences.  He  likewise 
founded  a  nedico-chirurgical  clinicum,  in  which 
Hofetand  and  others  assisted.  He  then  became  phy- 
sician to  the  grand-duke  of  Weimar,  and  delivered 
lectures  on  several  branches  of  medicine.  In  I  Hoa  he 
Mtandthe  Prussian  service,  and  was  appointed  ordi- 
saiy  profeaaor  of  medidiie  in  th«  university  of  Halle. 
In  1806  lie  decKned  an  inrhation  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Wcstjihalia,  to  whom  Halle  then  be- 
longed, and  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  Tlie  emperor 
Alrainder  appointetl  him  one  of  his  physicians  in 
1810,  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
noble  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  Loder  settled  in  Mos- 
cow in  181-2,  was  charged  with  making  provision  for 
the  wounded,  and  when  the  French  occupied  the 
city,  be  eatablialied  bospitala  for  6oo  officera  and 
3 1,00()  privates,  in  different  towns,  the  direction  of 
which  he  held  for  eight  months.  In  1»13  tlie  great 
military  hospital  at  Moscow  was  entrusted  to  him, 
but  in  1817  be  reaigned  tbia  trust,  though  he  con- 
tinned  to  be  active  in  the  aervice  of  the  hoapitala. 
In  1818  he  was  employed  in  institutingan  anatomi- 
cal theatre  at  Moscow,  at  Uie  e-vpense  of  the  imperial 
treaawry.  Six  days  in  the  week,  for  ten  montns  in 
the  year,  he  lectured  in  Latin,  besides  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  the  church,  the  schools,  the  practice 
of  mediriiii',  itid  public  atlairs.  Uesides  Wis  transla- 
tion of  Park,  Johnson.  &c.,  and  many  academical  dis- 
aertt^ona  and  programa  in  Latin,  at  Jena  and  Halle, 
he  has  written  **  Anatomischcs  TIandbuch,"  "  An- 
fangsgriinde  der  Medic.  Antliropolugie  und  Gerichtl. 
Arcneiwtssenschaften,"  "  Journal  fUr  die  Chirurtfie, 
GebnrtdiiiUeund  Gerichtlicbe  Arueikunde,''  *'Ta- 
bobp  Anatomine,**  and  other  work*. 

I-*)nCK,  WILLIAM,  ft  .1.  v,  r  engraver  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  vriu  the  son  of  a  merchant 
at  Leeds,  wbane  he  was  bom  in  Inly  1649,  and  in- 
hoited  an  estate  of  300/.  a  year.  From  school  he 
was  sent  to  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  and  thence  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  liis  studies  ajipear  to  have 
ended.  Ha  afterwards  went  abroad  with  Thomas 
Lord  BdlaieiB  in  hia  embaaay  to  Veidce,  and  meet- 
ing with  Barri's  "  Viaggio  Pittoresco,"  he  translated 
it.  and  added  heads  of  the  painters  of  his  own  en- 
paving,  and  a  map  of  Italy.  While  on  his  travels 
he  drew  various  views,  which  he  afterwards  etched. 
Returning  to  England,  he  assisted  Dr.  Lister  of 
York  in  drawing  various  subject^  of  natural  history, 
inserted  in  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions."  He 
died  at  Leeds  in  August  1689,  and  was  buried  in 
Harwood  church.  P.i''irl!>s  the  portraitw  nHrtv(»  iren- 
tiooed,  there  are  several  views  by  this  artist  ctciied 
ill «  aKgiit  bm  apiriled  atyls  from  hia  mm  deaigiia. 


— ^LOFFT.  CAPBL. 

LOFFr,  CAPEL,  a  miscellaneous  wnter  of  emi- 
nence, who  waa  bom  on  the  I4th  of  November,  1751* 
On  aeeount  of  fhe  delicacy  of  bb  health  hia  flither 

did  not  till  1759  send  him  to  Eton.  He,  however, 
distinguished  himt»elf  at  school  by  his  classical  at- 
tainments, and  in  1769  removed  to  I'eter-house  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  which  he  left  withf  iu  tnking  a  de- 
gree. In  the  same  year  he  was  admuieJ  a  member 
of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Having  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  abcHt- 
hand,  Mr.  Imft  attended  aamduomly  aa  a  atudent  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench  At  that  time  Lord  Mnns. 
field,  Sir  W.  D.  Grey,  afterwards  Lord  Walsmgham, 
and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  were  on  the  bench ;  men 
whom  it  must  be  ever  arduous  to  equal,  and  whom 
it  is  rather  improbable  that  posterity  should  see  ex- 
cellt  1  Jn  1  77  1  Mi  Ixifft  began  and  nearly  finished 
an  irregular  ode,  entitled  "  The  Praises  of  Poetry.'* 
This  was  pubKalMd  in  the  end  of  the  same  year.  In 
1774  he  also  attem|»ted  a  tragedy,  the  title  of  which 
was  "Timoleon."  In  177^  he  I>egan  to  learn  He- 
brew ;  at  the  same  time  he  made  some  pwfroa  to- 
warda  learning  the  Saxon  language. 

Mr.  Loflt  waa  called  to  tlie  bar  in  17T6.  In  Ae 
following  year  he  published  '*  Cases,  chiefly  in  tin- 
King's  Bench,  from  Easter  Term  1772  (when  he 
commenced  his  attendance  in  Westminster  Hall)  to 
Michaelmas  Term  1774."  At  this  time  Mr.  IjoSi  en- 
tered warmly  into  the  American  controversy.  He 
published  three  tracts  on  the  s\ibi  (  i  ;  namely,  "View 
of  the  Several  Schemes  respeciiiig  America,"  "  Di- 
alogue on  the  Principles  of  the  uiDnstitution,"  and 
"  Observations  on  Mr.  Wesley's  Calm  Address" 
He  altiu  published  a  short  letter  addressed  to  the 
king  with  the  hope  of  contributing  to  prevent  hosti- 
litiea.  About  1776  Mr.  LoSi  wrote  aeveral  tiooka  of 
an  berdc  poem  in  blank  verae,  which,  m  eooformity 
to  Cowley,  he  entitled  '*  Davidr  i  "  He  also  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  a  letter,  ui>posmg  subscriptions 
for  raifitig  troops  without  consent  of  parliament;  and 
he  wrote  and  afterwards  puldished  "  Remarks  on  the 
Historical  Letters  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  "  He  also  trans- 
lated the  "Athalie"  of  Racine,  'in  1779  Mr.  Loflll 
published  hia  "  Collection  of  Maxims,"  much  en- 
larged, and  reduced  in  part  to  a  ayatem  of  principlea 
of  genera!  and  municipal  law,  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  "  Principia  cum  Juris  Universalis  turn 
prfl?cipue  AngUcani  i"  and  at  the  tine  time  a  trana- 
latioo  in  paxt,  with  an  impnuved  wmiMement,  under 
the  title  of  **ElementR  of  Unrrarad  Law.**  Mr. 
1.  iff:  was  about  this  peiiiKi  i  frequent  attendant  and 
speaker  in  the  debating  socielits  at  Coachmakers' 
Hall,  the  Westminster  Forum.  &c.,  in  which  placea 
questions  of  the  greates't  political  importance  were 
often  ably  divcusscd.  He  also  wrote  much  in  the 
"  (jcncral  .■\dvertiscr"  on  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform^  and  in  opposition  to  the  American 
war:  and  was  mm  of  eaiffiaat  nmnbera  of  die  ao- 
ciety  for  coiwtitiiti4»Ml  inlimnatioo,  whiehwaa  fonned 
on  the  1st  of  April,  iTWf. 

At  the  time  of  tbo  riota  in  the  year  1780, Ife.  Lollk 
exposed  himself  to  aome  risk  in  the  commencement 
by  deprecating  tumult.  When  the  riota  were  at  their 
height  he  published  a  letter  in  the  "  Courier,"  under 
his  usual  bignature,  Drusus,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  recal  his  countrymen  from  violence  and  outrage, 
and  to  check  the  df^ftlating  fiiry  which  tlirn  insi-Mfd 
and  shook  the  metropolis.  Early  in  the  year  1 780 
Mr.  lioA  puhUahad  *«Eiidoiit{  •  Vutm  on  dwUnU 
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\vr.*e,"  in  blank  verae.  In  February  l7ftl  his  uncle, 
Mr.  inward  Ca^  diad,  and  laft  Mr.  Loffl  in  the 
InHlRtliNi  vf  awcaaaiofi  to  Uaaatstoi  in  BnflbUk*  after 

ihe  death  of  Mr  Itohcrt  Caj^ol,  who  wan  unmarried 
and  without  issue,  and  who  himself  died  io  the  same 
year.  In  conseouence  of  theae  occurrences  Mr.  Loill 
took  m>  bia  laaiaenoe  at  the  finmiljr  houaa  at  Troaton, 
in  Sam>Ik,  wlueh,  with  very  slMnrt  abaences,  be  con- 
tinued to  inlirilut  for  many  3rear8.  Here  he  cultivated 
the  aame  studiea  and  puraoita  as  be  had  done  in 
London.  In  March  1783,  by  iwjneet  of  die  duka  of 
Gmfton,  the  lord-licutennnt  of  iho  rniintv,  he  con- 
sented to  act  as  a  juatice  of  the  peace,  and  his  name 
waa  accordingly  inserted  in  the  comtniHsion.  In  the 
•nae  ]m  he  BobkalMd  Obaamlkma  on  a  Dialogue 
4NI  «1m  Actual  ftale  of  Faffiainenli,'*  and  on  a  tract 
entitled  "  Free  Parliaments." 

In  1784  he  pubhshed  a  "Transhition  of  the  First 
Mid  Saeond  Geoi^  of  WirfsH,"  aad  in  17B5  an 
•*  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Libels." 

In  17H8  and  1789,  and  at  Rub6e<juent  periods,  Mr. 
Ix)fft  look  8ome  part  in  the  excrtionH  made  for  ob- 
taining an  abolition  of  negro  alavery.  In  oonse- 
qoenea  ofthaae  caeitioiMlM  wn  deetad  an  hon<— l  y 
mrrnber  of  the  society  instituted  for  tVint  purpose  in 
i'liLladcIphia,  haviog  been  nomioaterl  by  his  friend 
('aleb  Ix)wndes,  from  whose  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Loffl  many  valuable  extracts,  ilhiatiative  «f  the 
atate  of  poiitks,  agriculture,  and  maimfiKtune  in 
Amerfa^  wtn  vMUbftA  m  **  Itoikavb  of  Agricul^ 
ture." 

In  the  winter  of  1 780,  efforta  beinfr  then  making 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  nnd  Test  Mr. 
Lofil  attended  meeUngs  held  in  London  fur  that 
purpose,  and  early  in  the  f(dlowing  year  pubUsbed  a 
ttactineupiiQiitof  tejoatioa  andpouey.  In  the  end 
oi  1788  he  wrote,  and  in  the  be|[inmng  of  17$9  he 

published,  '"nin  e  IyjirtT.s  to  ihv  IVcivlo  of  PlnKl^mil 
on  the  Question  of  the  li^enc^ the  appointment 
to  which  be  conceived  to  Mat  m  the  two  houses  of 

Eirliament  in  case  of  the  temporary  inability  of  the 
ng  to  exercise  the  functiona  of  royalty,  or  to  ap- 
point a  rerrent.  lii  the  name  year,  1789.  nc  published 
"  Obaervatioaa  on  the  Rm  Part  of  Dr.  iiLnowles's 
TaaHnonieei  addnnMd  to  u  Frlnd.''  Tbia  friend 
WTLt  tbf  late  Rev.  Robert  Gambani,  a  man  eminently 

aualilied  in  learning,  critical  i^ilities,  intellectual  ea> 
owmenta,  and  viNM.  In  Otoenber  1790,  although 
at  that  time  in  a  veiy  anxious  and  agitated  atate  of 
•pirits,  Mr.Lofftpubliabed  "Remarks on  Mr. Burke's 
Ixftter  on  the  Revolution  of  France."  This  in  the 
year  179)  lie  enlarged  and  acconipeoied  with  "  Ob- 
Mrvations  on  Mr.  Burke's  Appeal." 

In  November  1798  Mr.  George  Bloomfield  put 
into  his  bands  his  brother's  MS.  of  "The  FarTner*B 
Boy."  The  lealous  kindness  of  Mr.  LoflFt  on  this  oc- 
caaion  waa  deactibed  in  onr  memoir  of  the  Suffolk 
poet,  for wUeh  aee  BuMiikmLO.  fntandy  peiceiv- 
ing  the  merits  of  the  poem,  he  revised  the  manuscript, 
and  then  sent  it  to  his  friend  i'liouias  Hill,  Esq.,  in 
oonaeouence  of  whoae  recommendation  it  was  pur- 
chaaed  on  venr  liberal  terms  by  Messrs.  Vemor  and 
Rood,  the  pumishers.  On  its  appearance  Mr.  Lofft 
(',vhn  hrid  furnished  a  jirfface  COmprehendin);  seunr 

account  of  the  author)  again  exerted  btnaelf  in  its 
imoar,  and  to  his  efforta  a  portieQ  of  tlie  eartenrive 

popularity  which  it  ohtninrrl  wns  doubtless  attribut- 
able.  To  Mr.  LofTt  Bloom  held  was  subaequently  in- 
debted for  many  other  arts  ^  fineodrittp. 
BlOOBAFHY.^Voi*.  II. 


DUDLBT.  MB 

During  the  whole  of  thiis  period  Mr.  I..of]\  wm  labo- 
riously engaged  in  his  duty  as  a  iuatice  of  the  peace, 
usually  many  hom  every  day.  Bot  in  die  yetr  1600 
he  exerted  himself,  with  the  under-sheriff*,  to  obtain 
delay  of  execution  io  the  case  of  an  unhappy  young 
framn  under  sentence  Sf  death.  Her  case  waa  of 
n  wtKf  extraordinary  nature ;  and  from  the  ciKan« 
itancea  of  it  and  her  behaviour  after  coninedon,  it 
ni  iii  ai  !  1  t(j  Mr.  Im^i  and  k>  others,  that  there  was 
ground  to  remiest  and  hope  a  pardon,  if  time  could 
be  gained.  Ine  execution  was  debyed.  A  petitioDt 
to  which  the  duke  of  Grafton  gave  his  concurrence, 
wa«  most  ntunerously  and  respectably  signed.  The 
event,  however,  was,  that  the  prisoner  at  last  suffered, 
with  exenqdary  compoaure  and  magnanimity;  and 
dttt  at  the  aammeraaaiiM  of  1800  the  remoral  of  Mr. 
Lofftfrom  the  commission,  withnut  !:^in^'  in  nnv  man- 
nercalled  upon  to  accountfor his  conduct,  was  oiiicially 
announced  to  him.  On  being  deprived  of  his  magic- 
terial  functions,  Mr.  Lofft  resumed  his  practice  as  a 
barrister,  and  for  some  time  attended  the  aRsizes  and 
the  session  circuit  with  considerable  siicci 

When  the  income  tax  waa  in  operation,  Mr.  Lottt 
twcame  one  of  Ae  commercial  eonnroasioiiera  to  an* 
penntend  it-^  execution.  In  doin^^  fo  he  rxliibited  no 
inconsistency;  for  although  be  had  always  greatly 
disapproved  of  the  tax,  yet,  being  adopted  by  the 
legialatun,  be  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  decline  a 
duty  which  the  appointment  of  the  ^and  jury  of  the 
rounty  had  entrusted  to  i:ii:v,  l  the  just  perform- 
ance of  which  he  thought  of  more  than  ordinair  con- 
cern to  individwds  and  the  public.  Dismisseo  from 
magisterial  duties,  Mr.  LnfTt  re-tun-icd  to  -poetry, 
which  those  duties  had  in  u  great  measure  obliged 
him  to  relinquish,  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
plants  and  to  the  ooniempUtion  of  the  heavena.  On 
the  oeemnnee  of  the  dispata  aa  to  the  proper  terau- 
nation  of  the  century,  he  espoused  in  uie  "  Gentle- 
man's Magasioe,"  "  Monthly  Mirror,"  &c.,  that  side 
of  the  question  which  considered  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  having  terminated  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1 800.  There  are  perhaps,  few  men  living  who  have 
contributed  with  so  bountiful  a  hand  to  the  various 
magazines,  journals,  and  other  periodical  publicationa 
of  Uie  day.  In  1 8 10  Mr.  Lofft  also  pubUshed  a  pam- 
phlet "  On  the  Revival  of  the  Cause  of  Reform,"  in 
1812,  "  Aphoridms  trom  Shakspeare,  Arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Plays,  ke.,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes;" 
and  in  ISU^'  immf  or  an  Antholqrv  of  SonneU 
on  die  Petrarchan  Model,  and  Elegiac  Quatuomins, 
Knglish,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Frerch,  nnd 
German ;  original  and  translated :  grnt  part  never 
before  publlabed :  with  a  Preface,  crucal  mA  Uogn^ 
phical ;  Nntef,  an:!  an  Inricx  " 

Mr.  Loiit,  in  the  year  islG,  repaired  to  iha  conti- 
nent. He  went  first  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  the 
neighboorhiood  of  Nana.  In  the  year  1820  he  pro- 
ceeded to  flwiteerhndy  and  lived  tot  aome  tfane  at 
Lauaanne,  and  afterwards  at  the  baths  at  AUicr,  near 
Vevay.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  be  went  to  Turin, 
where  be  resided  until  the  spring  of  1824,  when  he 
removed  to  Montcalliar,  ai  whkh  place  he  died  on 
the  26di  of  May,  1834. 

LOFIT'S,  nrnLEY,  a  learned  (-rlental  scholar, 
who  was  bom  in  1518  at  Rathfamhain,  near  Uttb> 
lin,  in  a  castle  built  by  bia  ancestor,  and  educated 
in  Trinity  college,  where  he  was  admitted  a  fel- 
low-commoner in  163&*   About  the  time  he  took 

lui  Ibil  d(!g«M  ia  liti^  ihyortneiduntty  pv^^ 
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liebtdiiMdainluiguaffes  attracted  the  notice  of  Arch- 
biaihop  Uaber,  who  advised  his  father  to  nend  him  to 
Oxford, where  he  might  improve  his  oriental  learning, 
1  matter  which  that  worthy  prelate  considered  as 
ughly  important  in  the  inveati$(ation  of  the  history 
ml  prihci])les  [)f  tlic  Cliiisti.iii  rt-ligiun.  Hcwasac- 
Of  diogly  8«nt  to  Oxford,  and  the  fruits  of  his  learned 
•boiin  aftorwarda  appeared  in  a  Latin  tranalaliou  of 
"The  Armenian  Psalter,"  and  a  Coptic  version  of 
"  Thti  Ntivv  Testament."    He  also  conipiitsd  a  "  His- 
tory of  Christ,"  from  the  Syriac,  besides  several  other 
valuable  work*.   Hia  death  took  place  in  1695. 

LOGAN.  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Lurgan.  in  Ire- 
land,  in  1674,  of  Scottish  parents,  and  at  :i^c  of 
thirteen  years,  having  learned  Lalin.  (ireek,  and  uumc 
Hebrew,  wm  put  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in 
Dublin;  but,  llie  country  laing  involved  in  much 
confusion  by  the  war  of  the  revolution  of  H'lbH,  he  re- 
turned to  his  parents  at  Bristol,  wliere  lie  devoted  all 
the  time  which  he  could  comiaand  to  the  improve- 
tnent  of  hia  mind.  In  hia  aivteenth  year,  having  j 
happily  met  with  a  small  bo;  k  nn  rmi  hematics,  he 
made  himself  master  of  it  wiiiiout  any  inetruction. 
Having,  also,  further  improved  himself  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  he  acquBiicd  the  French,  ItakiaD,  and 
Spanish  lani^ua^cs. 

He  was  (.ngaijed  in  a  trade  lietween  Dublin  and 
Bristol,  when  Wiltiain  Penn  made  proposals  to  him 
to  accompany  him  to  Pennsvlvania.  as  his  secretary, 
which  he  accepted,  and  landed  in  Philadd|)I)ia  in  the 
beginning  of  December  In  less  than  ivvu  years» 

William  Pcnn  returned  to  England,  and  left  his  se- 
cretary inveated  with  mnny  itii{K>rtaat  office**  which 
he  i)iiN:hargedwith  fidelity  and  judgment.  He  filledthe 
oiVu  eri  of  j)r()vincial  secretary,  commissioner  of  pro- 
|M;rty,  chiel  juiilice,  and,  u]ioii  tiie  demise  of  Governor 
Gordon,  governed  the  province  for  two  yeanaapresi- 
dent  of  the  council.    He  had  fur  a  long  time  earnestly 
solicited  from  the  proprietary  family  a  release  from 
the  fatiguing  care  of  their  liuniness;  but,  even  after 
tliia  relea6e,ne  was  constantly  consulted  and  appealed 
to  in  difficulty;  and  the  ouiet  and  good  government 
of  the  province  for  a  number  of  years  was  due  to  his 
prudence  and  experience.   He  lived  about  twenty 
yeara  at  StentoUp  enjoying  litiiwy  kittn«t  corre- 
sponding with  eminent  men  in  vaiiova  countriee,  and 
engaged  in  coUeciiii^  iliat  library  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  puhlic.    He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
learned  works.    His  "  Experimenla  Meletematn  de 
Plantaram  Gcneratione"  entiUea  its  author  to  he 
ranked  among  the  earliest  improvers  of  Iioiany.  It 
was  written  in  1739-    The  abon^jmes,  of  whose  re- 
lations with  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  lie  had 
the  chief  management,  paid  an  affecting  tribute  to 
bit  worth,  when,  in  hia  old  age,  they  entreated  hia 
attendance  on  their  behalf  at  a  treaty  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1742,  where  they  publicly  testified  by  their 
chief,  Cannassaiego,  their  satisfaeUon  for  hia  aervices, 
caltini;  him  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  expressing 
their  hope  that,  when  his  soul  ascended  to  God,  one 
ju^>l  liUe  liiiii  ini^ht  1)1'  found  for  the  pood  of  the 
province  and  their  hcuefit.    Ue  was  a  man  of  un- 
common natttral'and  acquired  ahilitiea.  of  great  wii^- 
doiii.mnderation,  and  prudence, well  nrqnainted  with 
the  world  and  mankind,  an  well  as  with  hooks,  of 
unhlcmiHhed  moral«,  and  inflexible  integrity.  He 
died  at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1751,  having 
iutt  completed  his  aerenty^wventh  year. 

LOH^STBIN.  DAJS'IBL  CASPAR  VON,  « 


S  LOKMAN. 

German  poet  of  the  Silestan  school,  Ti-h  o  wns  bom  in 
1(>35,  in  Silesia,  and  died  in  ltib3  at  Breslau.  He 
wrote  a  great  deal,  particularly  tragedies  and  come- 
dies :  and  we  mention  him  merely  aa  a  model  of  bad 
taste.  His  bombast  is  to  the  ftlrtbeat  extravagance, 
and,  as  an  instance  of  aberration  from  taste,  is  not 
uninteresting  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Hia 
dramatic  extravaganiaa  tra  collected  in  hia  "  IVaner 
und  Lustgedichte." 

LUIZEROLLES,  M.  DE.— This  French  gentle- 
man was  a  barrister  at  the  lime  of  the  revmution, 
and  waa  arreated  with  hia  father  in  1793,  on  anapirioB, 
and  conveys*!  with  htm  to  the  prison  of  St.  Latare. 

Two  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  mc-ssen- 
gcrs  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  arrived  at  the 
prison  with  a  list  of  the  pri.soners  who  were  to  be 
tried,  and  called  for  Loizeroiles,  the  son.  The  young 
man  was  a.slcep,  but  the  father,  with  a  heroic  wish  to 
sacnlice  hi^i  life  for  the  preservation  of  his  son,  al- 
lowed bimaelf  to  be  taken  to  the  ooociergerie,  and 
appeared  before  the  judges.  The  clerk,  perceiving 
the  error  in  point  of  a^e,  guh>«tituted  the  name  of 
Francis  for  John,  the  word  father  for  son,  and  the 
age  of  sixty-one  for  twentv-two;  and  thua  the  father 
was  led  to  the  scaffold,  tnough  no  charge  or  crime 
was  alleged  against  him !  M.  Loizerolles,  jun.,  cel^* 
hrated  this  act  of  paternal  affection  IB  *  po«tt,  in 
three  cantos,  with  historical  notes. 

LOKMAN. — 'ITie  name  of  this  Arabian  eage 
figures  in  the  proverbs  and  traditions  of  that  ancient 
people.   According  to  tradition  Lokman  was  a  scion 
from  the  stock  of  Ad,  and  was  once  sent  with  a  caravan 
from  d£thiopiatoMecca,topmyforraininntime<tf 
great  drought.  Bnt  God'aaqger  deatroyed  the  whole 
fiimily  of  .Vd,  e.vcept  Ix>kman,the  only  righteous  one  : 
whereupon  the  Creator  of  the  world  gave  hnn  his 
choice  to  live  as  long  as  the  dung  of  seven  gaseiies. 
which  lay  in  an  inaccessible  hole  in  aniountaiii,  should 
last,  or  for  a  period  equal  to  the  lives  of  seven  suc- 
cessive vultures.    Lokman  chose  the  la.st,  and  lived 
for  an  almost  incalcolahle  length  of  time.  There  ia 
also  in  the  Koran  an  ■eooontofa  Lokman  anmaoed 
the  Wise  ;  sometimes,  also,  called  Abu-Anam,  or  the 
father  uf  ihc  Aoams.   This  one — whether  identical 
vfith  the  former  or  not,  is  not  for  us  to  determine—' 
lived  in  David's  ttme^  and  is  repregented  as  similar 
in  many  rcspecta  tothe  Phrygian  .-Vlmp ;  and  the  Ara- 
bians  have  a  great  variety  of  fables  by  him,  which,  how- 
ever, are  funned  uponthe  model  of  those  ofi4'ySop.and 
of  whieb  the  whole  style  and  appearance  are  such  that 
they  cannot  be  referfd  \n  so  early  a  date  as  the 
(n&l  century  of  the  ilegira.    This  person  had  also  a 
life  of  remarkable  duration  (according  to  scnne  300, 
according  to  othera  1000  years),  which  coiaeidanee  in 
the  aecounta  of  diem  aJnifdt  good  groombr  for  the 
cnr-i  rtur!',  that  the  Lokman  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
one  whom  tradition  ascribes  to  the  race  of  Ad,  are 
one  and  the  same  person,  whose  history  in  the  course 
of  ages  has  been  thus  fancifully  adorned.    The  fa- 
bles of  Lokman  were  for  the  fint  time  made  known 
to  Europe  through  the  prcKs  by  Krj»enius,  in  1615. 
'Vhey  were  first  pubhahed  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin 
tranalation,  were  afterwards  appended  to  an  Arabic 
grammar,  pubbsbed  l)y  Krpenius  at  Leyden,  and 
have  since  gone  through  many  edition!^,  none  of 
which,  however,  are  free  from  errors.    Among  the 
oriental  nationa,  theee  fables,  owing  to  their  laconic 
brevity  and  taaldaaa  dress,  are  held  in  little  respect, 
and,  on  Iho  wbola^  ate  not  worthy  of  the  reputation 
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wbkh  they  have  for  a  long  time  suBtained  with  us. 
In  1799>  dwiagr  tlu»  oocnpa^n  of  Egypt  by  the 

French,  Marcel  superintended  an  edition  of  "Fables 
de  Lokman,"ai  Cairo, which  waa  republished  in  Paris 
in  1803 ;  bat  tbe  beat  ia  that  prepared  by  Caussin,  in 
1818,  for  the  uie  of  the  pupUa  at  the  c(dl^  royale. 

LOLLI.  ANTONIO.acelebrated  violimat.wnborn 
in  I728,or,accordingt0  8onie,in  1740,  at  Herf>amo.  in 
tbe  Venetian  territory.  In  17C2  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  duke  of  Woitemberf.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Ru  ■ -Kt,  and  his  performance  pleased  the  em- 
pres-i  Catlianne  IL  so  much  that  slie  presented  him 
with  a  bow  on  which  she  had  herself  written  the 
vordf,  **  ThiB  how,  made  by  Catharine,  with  her  own 
liand^  b  intended  for  the  unequalled  Lolfi."  In 
1775  he  travelled  in  EngLmd,  France,  and  Spun.  In 
Madrid,  besides  other  perquisites,  he  received  2000 
teals  from  the  director  of  the  theatre  for  each  con- 
cert. In  1789  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Na- 
ples in  1794.  Lolli  endeavoured  to  vnite  the  excel- 
lences of  the  Hchools  of  Nardini  and  Ferrari.  He  had 
acquired  an  astonishing  facility  on  hts  instrument. 
He  waa  cilled  the  musical  rope-dancer.  None  of  his 
predecessors  had  attained  '^nrl:  perfection  on  the 
finger-buard  but,  at  the  same  time,  hu  lust  himself 
ia  wild  and  irregular  phantasies,  in  which  he  often 
negieeted  ail  time,  so  that  the  meet  pracUaed  player 
eoold  not  aeeomtiany  him. 

LOMENIE  1)K  BRIENNE,  STEPHEN 
CHARLES,  a  celebvated  cardinal,  archbishop,  and 
minister  of  state,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  )  727,  and 
embraced  the  clerical  profession,  in  which  his  active 
spirit,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  his  connexions, 
enabled  liun  to  rise  rapidly,  although  his  connexion 
with  the  free-thtnkera  of  the  aae  coidd  not  have  been 
ifcry  agreeable  to  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In  1754 
he  publi*ihcd,  with  Turgot,  "  Le  Coiiciliatenr,  on 
Lettrea  d'un  Eccldaiastique  a  un  Magistral,"  which 
waa  intended  ta<|iiiet  the  diflicnlties  then  existing 
between  the  parliament  and  dvm,  and  which  n  as 
afterwards  several  times  republished  by  (Tondorcct. 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  others.  In  17'>-<  he  u'as  at 
Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  conclavist  of  Cardinal  de 
Luynee,  in  the  conchve  which  raised  dement  XIII. 
to  the  papal  throne.  In  17(^0  he  wan  appointed 
Inahop  of  Condom,  and,  three  years  after,  rtecivcd 
thearchbisliopric  of  Toulouse,  in  which  situation  he 
obtained  the  praise  of  thoee  wlio  were  opposed  to  the 
eld  hierarchical  and  nionkiah  eatabliehments.  While 
he  atteinptt  il  U)  reduce  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
mona!»tene8  he  was  liberal  in  assisting  all  who  were 
in  need  ;  he  caused  the  Garonne  to  be  united  with  the 
canal  of  Caraman  by  a  lateral  canal,  which  etill  bears 
his  name ;  he  estabuahed  imtitutioni  for  education, 
also  hospital.'',  and  leveidaeliolanlupatdieinifitary 
•cbool  at  Toulouse. 

In  1770  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy, 
and  when  Beaumont,  the  archbishop  of  VarU,  died, 
be  would  have  obtained  that  elevated  situation,  hut 
for  hie  attempts  at  a  general  reform  of  the  monaste- 
ries which  the  Ingots  at  court  could  not  foigive.  At 
the  first  breekinir  out  of  the  diecontenta  in  Fknnee 
Brienne  was  anionic  the  most  active.  He  was  the 
first  to  raise  bis  voice  against  the  administration  of 
Colonne;  and,  after  the  dismission  of  that  miniater, 
xhf  y:\Tthnm  of  Brienne  induced  Louis  XVI.  to  place 
liUii  as  his  .'successor  at  the  head  of  the  finances.  His 
brother,  the  count  de  Briennf,  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed  minister  of  war.  'Vht  new  financier  ccr- 
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tainly  fell  short  of  the  most  moderate  expectations ; 
and.  if  some  excuse  is  found  for  him  in  the  almost 

ine.xtricahle  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  affairs  of 
France  at  this  period,  stUl  his  warmest  defenders  must 
allow  that,  for  once  at  least,  they  were  deceived  in 
him.  The  confusion  increased  daily,  and  the  minis- 
ter, whose  ambition  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
l)riine  minister,  at  this  stormy  jieriod  showed  himself 
destitute  of  ability  and  resources.  Complaints  were 
soon  raised  against  him  on  all  sides,  and  in  August 
1788  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  dismiss 
him,  and  to  appoint  Necker  in  his  place  ;  who,  how- 
ever, as  is  well  known,  was  himself  unable  to  quell 
the  storm.  Brienne  had  previously  been  nominated 
arehUshop  of  Sena,  in  place  of  the  cardinal  Do 
Luyiies,and,to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  place  as 
minister,  Louis  gave  him  some  ahbeyi>,  and  obtained 
for  him  from  iHaaVI.  a  cardinal's  hat.  Brienne 
also  took  a  jouniey  to  Italy,  but  without  visiting 
lU)me,  and  returned  in  1 7f>0  to  France,  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  settlement  of  his  d^'bt^i,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  immense  income,  were  so  consi- 
derable as  to  compel  him  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of 
his  valualjle  library.  Tlie  cardinal  dc  Lomenie,  as  he 
was  now  called,  took  the  oath  prescribed  to  the  clerjjy 
by  the  constitution,  and  in  March  1701  be  asked  his 
dismissionfrom  the  collegeof  cardinals,  a  fovoor  which 
Pius  willingly  granted.  Brienne  had  hoped  by  this 
step  to  save  himself  from  the  persecutions  of  the  re- 
vohitiunary  party,  but  he  wa&  arrested  at  Sens  in 
November  1 793,  was  released,  and  subsequently  again 
arrested,  and  upon  the  morning  of  the  I6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1794,  was  found  dead  in  his  prison.  The  ill 
treatment  and  abuse  which  he  had  sutlcred  from  his 
brutal  guards,  together  n  ith  indigestion,  had  brought 
on  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  dledin  ^e  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  ajje.  His  Ijrother,  the  minister  of  war, 
Athanasins  Louis  Marie  de  Lomenie,  count  de  Bri- 
enne, whose  successor  in  the  ministry  was  De  la  Tour 
dn  Fin,  fell  the  aame  year  beneath  the  axe  of  tho 
exeentioner. 

LONG.  EDWARD,  a  writer,  who  was  Imrn  at  St. 
Blaiie,  in  Cornwall,  in  1734.  On  the  death  oi  his 
father  he  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  filled  the  post 
of  private  secretary  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  then  lieutenant-jyovemor  of  the  island ;  and 
was  afterwards  apiiointed  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court.  Mr.  Long's  iU  health  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  island  in  1769.  and  he  never  returned  to 
it,  but  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
devoting  his  leisure  to  literary  pursuits,  and  particu- 
larlj  to  the  completion  of  his  "  History  of  Jamaica,** 
whieb  waa  published  in  1774.  His  high  station  in 
the  island  afforded  him  every  opportunity  of  procur. 
ing  authentic  materials,  which  he  digested  with  in- 

genuity  and  candour,  although  perhaps  a  little  too 
astily.  He  saw  its  imperfections,  however,  and  had 
been  makingpreparations  for  a  new  edition  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
works.  In  17'J7  he  resigned  bis  office  of  judge  of 
the  vice-admiralty  court,  and  died  in  Maidi  1813. 

VOSG,  ROGER.— This  eoclesiasttc  was  master 
of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  Lowndes's  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  that  university,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  a  remarkably  curious  astronomical  machine, 
which  is  thus  described  by  himself: — "  I  have,  in  a 
room  lately  built  in  Pembroke  Hall,  erected  a  sphere 
of  eighteen  feet  diameter,  whet'  i)  al  ovc  thirty  per- 
jsons  may  sit  convenienUy  i  the  entrance  into  it  is 
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over  tiw  wrath  pole  by  six  stejps ;  the  fmne  of  the 

iphcre  consists  of  n  number  of  iron  meridians,  not 
cut  complete  seaucirclriii,  the  northern  ends  of  which 
are  screwed  to  a  large  round  plate  of  brass  with  a 
bole  in  the  centre  of  it ;  througli  this  hole,  from  a 
beam  in  the  ceiling,  comes  the  north  pole,  a  round 
iron  rod  about  three  inches  long,  and  supports  the 
upper  ^art  of  the  ^here  to  its  proper  elevation  for 
the  lalitttde  of  Gambri^}  the  lower  part  of  the 
sphere,  so  much  of  it  as  is  in\n8ible  in  England,  is 
cut  off;  and  the  lower  or  southern  ends  of  the  men- 
diuii«  in  truncated  eeni-drcles,  terminate  on,  and 
are  screwed  down  to  a  strong  circle  of  oak,  of  about 
thirteen  feet  diameter;  which,  when  the  sphere  is  put 
into  motion,  nms  upon  huge  rollers  o£  hgnum  vitse, 
in  the  manner  that  the  tope  of  aome  nindmiUa  are 
na^  to  tiim  round.  Upon  tlie  iron  meridtani  is 
fixed  a  zodiac  of  tin  painted  blue,  whereon  the  eclip- 
tic and  heliocentric  orbits  of  the  planets  are  drawn, 
and  the  constellations  and  atan  traced:  the  Great 
and  Little  Bear  and  Draco  are  already  jiainted  in 
their  places  round  the  north  pole ;  the  rest  of  iha 
constL-llations  are  proposed  to  follow :  the  whole  is 
ttumed  round  with  a  small  winch  with  as  little  labour 
u  it  takee  to  wind  up  a  Jack,  though  tbe  weight  of 
the  iron,  tin,  and  wooden  circle,  is  about  a  thousand 
pounds.  %Vhen  it  is  made  uiie  of,  a  planetarium 
will  be  placed  in  the  middle  thereof.  'Vhe  whole, 
with  the  floor,  is  well  8uj)])orted  by  a  frame  of  large 
timber."  Dr.  Long  puLdisbed  "  A  Treatise  on  As- 
tronomy." and  "An  Answer  to  Dr.  Galley'^  I'amphlet 
on  Greek  Acceota."  He  died  December  16th»  1 7  7o. 

LONG,  THOMAS,  a  learned  divine  of.  (be  church 
of  England,  who  was  born  at  Exeter  in  1621,  and 
became  a  servitor  of  Exett  r  college,  Oxford,  in  1638. 
In  1642  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  Imt  aoon  after 
left  the  university,  and  obtained  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Lawrence  Clist,  near  Exeter.  After  tlie  restoration 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Exeter,  which  he  held 
tmtil  the  revolution,  when,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths 
to  the  new  government,  he  was  ejected.  He  died  in 
1700.  Wood  characterizes  him  as  "  well  re  u!  in  the 
fathers,  Jewish  and  other  ancient  writings,"  and  he 
appears  also  to  have  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
controversies  of  his  time  in  which  subjects  of  politi- 
cal or  ecclesiastical  government  were  conccmeu,  and 
took  n  very  active  part  against  the  various  classes  of 
separatists.  Uis  priodral  worlu  are*  "An  £zcrcip 
tation  concerning  the  Lord'a  Prayer  in  tha  Pnhlte 
Worshij)  of  God,"  bis  "History- of  the  Donatista," 
and  liis  "Vindication  of  the  Primitive  Christians  in 
Point  of  Obedience."  lie  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

LO.VGCHAMP,  UICMAHI),  a  distingiiisbed 
English  ecclesiastic,  who  was  bomin  1 191, and,  though 
only  a  farmer's  son,  rose  by  bis  tiknts  to  the  rank 
of  joint  regent  of  England  with  the  bishop  of  Dux- 
ham,  during  the  aboenoe  of  Kchaid  tiie  nrrt  at  the 
crusade,  lie  was  also  legate  from  tbi  j  ope,  and 
chancellor  of  England.  LoDgchamp  very  »oon  arro- 
gated to  bim.Kelf  the  whole  power  vested  in  him  and 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  with  other  lords  whom  the 
king  had  joined  in  the  commisaion,  and  conducted 
himself  vviili  so  much  insolence  and  extravagance 
that  be  drew  on  himself  the  envy  of  the  uoblea  and 
the  hatred  of  the  people.  Hia  attendants  are  aaid  to 
havs  been  so  numerous  that  they  consumed  three 

J rears'  revenue  of  any  religious  house  in  wiuch  he 
ay  for  one  night.    Prince  John,  the  king's  hvodier, 
upon  ^oae  ambitiou<  projecu  the  biahoi^  w^ 


firmly  attached  to  Kichard,  was  a  eonsiderablo  diedc, 

joined  with  the  nobles  a^fainst  him,  and  he  was  Bum- 
moned  before  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  at  St. 
Paul's  church.  He  did  not  attend,  but  withdrew 
into  the  Tower,  M'hcre  he  was  besieged  by  Prince 
John,  assisted  by  the  carU  and  barons,  and  the 
sens  of  London.  After  he  had  held  out  one  night, 
he  desired  leave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  which 
was  granted  him  upon  condition  that  he  thoidd  gtvo 
up  his  castle.  He  gave  sureties  for  the  performance  of 
this  engagement,  and  weal  to  Caiiterburv,  and  then 
to  Dover,  wbere  be  spent  some  time  with  Matthew 
de  Clere  his  liro  Jiur  in-law,  constable  of  the  castle. 
He  then  went  to  the  i^ea-side  disgiused  in  a  female^a 
dress,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  under  his  arm,  an<l  a 
yard  in  hia  hand,  to  wait  for  a  ship  to  convey  him 
abroad ;  but  being  suspected  to  be  a  man  by  f>onie 
persona  who  saw  him,  his  hood  was  pulled  off  his 
head,  and  he  was  discovered.  The  people,  justly 
offended  at  the  recollection  of  his  wicked  administra- 
tion, HrnfrLTil  liim  along  the  sands,  and  at  last  threw 
bun  into  a  cellar  at  Dover,  where  he  wan  aCCUred 
from  farther  violence.  The  council  of  the  reahn  sent 
for  bkot  and  ha  was  broucbt  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
where  be  was  ezanuned,  aeprived  of  hia  offices,  and 
banished.  King  Richard  afterwards  restored  hitOy 
and  be  died  as  he  was  going  to  Rome  in  1 197. 

LOMONOSOFF,  MICHAEL  WASILOWITZ. 
— This  learned  Russian  may  be  justly  called  the  cre- 
ator of  the  modern  poetical  language  of  his  country, 
and  the  father  of  Russian  literature.  He  was  bom 
in  1 7 1 1 ,  near  Cholmogory,  in  the  sovemment  of  Arch- 
angel,  where  hia  father  was  a  naherttan,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  labours  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  in  winter  a  clergyman  taught  him  to  read.  A 
poetic  spit  It  and  a  love  of  knomedge  were  awakened 
in  tbe  boy  liv  the  singing  of  the  palms  at  church 
and  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  Without  having  re- 
ceived any  instruction,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  ccle- 
bratiiig  the  wondera  of  creation  and  the  great  deeds 
of  Petor  I.  in  aonga  ainubv  to  dmae  of  David.  But, 
hearing  that  there  was  a  school  at  Moscow,  in  which 
scholars  were  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
and  Rrench,  he  secretly  left  his  father's  house,  and 
went  to  the  capital  to  seek  that  instruction  which  his 
intjuisitive  spirit  demanded.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Kiev,  and  in  1734  to  the  newly  establish  1  n  .  •<  ti  y 
of  literatun  at  St.  PeterabuiKt  where  he  studied 
natural  science  and  maAenaties.  TWo  years  later 
ha  went  to  Germany,  studied  mathematics  uttIt 
Christian  Wolf,  in  Marburg  read  tbe  German  noets 
and  studied  the  art  of  muaag  $X  Freyberg.   On  hia 


journey  to  Brunswick  he  was  seized  by  Prussian 
recruiting  officers,  and  obliged  to  enter  tne  service ; 
but,  having  made  his  escajie,  he  returned,  through 
BoUand,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  received  a  aito- 
ation  in  tiie  academy,  anawaa  made  director  of  ^« 
mincralogical  cabinet.  S n  >ti  afti  r,  he  published  his 
first  celebrated  ode  on  the  I'urkish  war  and  the  vic> 
tory  of  Pultawa.  The  empress  Elizabeth  made  hia 
profe.i-sor  of  chemistry  in  1745,  and  in  \7o2  he  re- 
ceived the  privilege  of  estahhiihing  a  manufactory  for 
coloiured  glass  beads,  &c.  As  he  had  been  the  first 
to  encourage  an  attempt  at  moaaie  work  in  Bnsaia, 
the  government  confided  to  him  the  direction  of  two 
large  pictures  in  mosaic.intended  to  rarninnnorate  the 
deeds  of  Peter  I.  In  1760  the  gymnasiums  and  the 
univerai^  were  pm  qndar  his  infection,  and  in 
1764  ha  was  mads  coansdkr  of  tttMi  Ba  died  in 
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Apiil  1785.  O^uniiie  II.  cauwd  hit  remains  to  be 
deporind  with  great  pomp  in  the  monastic  church  of 
Sunt  Akxaader  Newiki.    Besidea  odea  and  other 

lyric  pieces,  he  wrote  "  Pt  treide,"  a  heroic  poem  on 
Peter  I ,  in  two  cantos,  which  is  the  hest  work  of  the 
kind  that  KuKsia  has  yet  produced.  LomonoMflT  also 
wrote  a  Russian  grammar,  and  several  works  on 
mineralogy-,  metallurgy,  and  chemistry.  His  gram- 
mar, and  his  "Sketch  of  Russian  HiatOiryt''lHmbMn 
translated  into  Gennan  and  French. 

LONDONDBBRT.—See  OTBWART. 

LONGHI,  JOSEPH,  a  cle  ver  engraver,  horn  in 
1768,  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  went  during 
tiM  political  disturbances  in  Italy  to  Milan,  where  he 
peatly  distinguished  himself,  and  surpassed  in  draw, 
log  the  celebrated  Morghen.  He  was  master  of  every 
specits  (if  engraving,  but  au!  jLOti  1  technical  science 
to  the  true  object  of  the  art.  In  the  tVfla  which 
eonbiMi  etching  with  the  applietdon  of  iSm  borin, 
he  snrpassed  the  most  distmguished  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  this  department  are  his  Philosopher, 
from  Rembrandt,  and  Oudflbv  Aom  Mettrini.  His 
MafdalMit  afitar  Ckirnggia^  rapreaents  with  an  almost 
iBdcacrilHAle  exaetneaa  the  aoRness  and  transparency 
of  tint  admired  in  the  original.  His  Galatea  Floating 
in  a  Shell,  from  a  painting  bv  Albano,  is  equally  ex- 
Calient.  Raphael's  Vision  of  Esekiel  he  has  alao  en- 
graved in  a  masterly  style.  Hii  nripinal  pieces,  as, 
for  instance,  Pan  pursuing  Synnx,  from  the  first 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamoqihoses,  have  been  muAi  ad- 
mired. His  Raphael's  Maniage  of  the  Viigha 
ia  wmrdiy  of  tiw  fn%inal.  and  tt  one  of  the  &M«t  en- 
gravings of  onr  times.  Some  fragments,  which  have 
been  published,  of  his  "  History  of  the  Art  of  En- 
gnmng,*'  have  also  given  him  a  reputation  as  a  writer 
on  this  subject.  Eugene  Beauhamais,  when  viceroy 
of  Italy,  appointed  Ix)nghi  professor  at  the  academy 
of  art  in  Milan,  \v1ilti^  he  reeaiviad  fiRMB  that  prince 
the  order  of  the  iron  crown. 

LONGINUS.  CASSIUS,  a  Platoaic  philosopher 
•nd  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  lived  about  the  mi  i  ll  : 
of  the  third  century.  According  to  aome  accounts, 
he  was  bom  at  Emesa,  in  Syria;  according  to  Ruh- 
kan,  Athens  was  his  biith-nlaca.  Qicek  literature 
waa  the  ]>rincipa]  fiuhject  of  nta  atudiea.  At  Alexan- 
f1r;:i  an:!  Atln  in  hv  iictended  the  lectures  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars.  He  studied  the  Stoic  and 
Fmpttatic  ayatana  of  pluloaophy,  but  subsequently 
became  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  Platonic,  and  an- 
nually celebrated  the  birth-day  of  its  founder  by  a 
banquet.  His  principal  attention  was  directed,  how- 
ever, to  the  study  of  grammar,  ciitidam,  eloquence, 
and  antiqiiitiaa.  At  the  invitation  of  Queen  Sfenobia 
be  went  to  Palmyra  to  instruct  her  in  (; ; ,  i  k  learning 
and  to  educate  her  children.  He  was  likcwiiie  em- 
ployed  bf  her  in  tbe  administration  of  the  state,  by 
which  meana  ho  waa  involved  in  the  fate  of  this 
Qoeen.  For,wben  Zenobia  waa  taken  prisoner  by 
the  emperor  AurL-li,!!!,  and  could  save  her  life  only 
by  betraying  her  coun»cllorB,  Lontfinus,  as  the  chief 
of  them,  was  seized  and  beheaded,  A.  D.  275.  He 
suflered  death  with  kI!  the  f-nnncss  of  a  philosooher. 
Of  his  works,  among  whicii  were  some  philosophical 
ones,  none  is  extant,  except  the  "IVeatise  on  the 
Stthhnio,"  and  thia  ia  in  a  state  of  nintilation. 
Longinoa  is  tMaally  odled  Dionysius,  bnt  dna  has 
arisen  from  the  nogligeni  [•  uf  i  >!itors.  The  manu- 
script copy  of  the  *"i'reati««  on  the  Sublime,"  in 
Hm,  and  ont  in  tha  VaticaDj  bcartha  inaei^iiion  in 
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Greek,  by  Dionysius  or  Longinus,  which  appeared 
in  the  first  printed  copies  as  Dionysius  Longinus. 

LONGUS,  the  author  of  a  Greek  pastoral  ro- 
mance, the  su!)ject  of  which  is  the  loves  of  Daphnis 
and  Chioe,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  draunataneea  of 
his  life,  nor  is  lie  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancicnfi. 
His  work  ia  interesting  by  its  poetical  spirit,  graphic 
description,  an<l  style.  The  earlier  editions,  of  wnidh 
Villoison'a  ia  the  beat,  do  not  contain  tha  work  in  90 
complete  a  state  aa  that  of  Coufkr.  He  supplied, 
from  a  Florcnt  ne  nnnuscript,  an  important  chasn). 
but,  having  taken  a  copy  of  it,  was  careless  enough 
to  raider  the  page  of  the  manoaeript  which  contained 


that  narration  illegible  by  an  enormous  ink-spot. 

LOOS,  DANIEL  FIIKDERIC,  a  distinguished 
dic-smker,  who  was  bom  at  Altenburg,  in  Snxony,  in 
1735.  Stieler,  the  royal  die-cuttor,  took  him  as  an 
apprentice,  bat  kept  him  back  fimn  jealonay.  Looa, 
however,  finally  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  worked 
at  the  mint,  but  his  merits  were  here  also  kept  secret 
by  his  employer.  After  many  vicissitudes,  l^os  was 
employed  in  the  Proasian  service  at  Magdeburg,  but 
waa  nnable  to  maintain  his  family,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  poverty  in  Berlin.  His  merit  was  at  last  ac- 
knowledged, and  in  1787  he  became  member  of  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  produced  a  great  number 
*  f  inedais.  Purity  of  style  and  drawing  were  not  so 
uiucii  reiiuircd  in  medals  as  at  present  in  Germany, 
but  his  successors  have  hardly  surptaaad  him  in 
technical  sIdU.   Looa  died  in  1818. 

LOPS,  DB  VEGA,  a  edebrated  dramatic  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1 562.  "While  a  child  he 
displayed  a  Uvely  ta-^te  for  ptjetry,  made  verses  before 
he  Idunv  hov  to  write,  and,  as  he  himself  avers, 
had  composed  several  theatrical  pieces  when  scarcely 
twelve  yrars  of  age.  About  this  time  he  ran  away 
from  school  with  a  comrafle.  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeing 
the  world,  but  was  stopped  in  Astorga,  and  sent  back 
by  the  anthoridea  of  the  place  to  Madrid.  I/opo 
pnrly  lo-it  hi"*  })arent»,  but  was  enabled  hy  the  as«*ist- 
ance  of  A  viia,  bishop  of  Alcala,  to  complete  his  studies. 
He  afterwards  fouind  a  patron  in  the  duke  of  Alva 
at  Madrid.  Bncouiaged  by  Mmcenas,  whose  aaero* 
tary  he  became,  he  compoaed  hia  **  Arcadia,"  a  beroie 
pastoral  in  prose  and  verse,  of  which  Montemayorhad 
given  an  example  in  his  "^Diana.''  The  "Arcadia"  is 
an  idyl  in  five  acts,  in  wUch  the  shepherds  with  their 
Dulcineas  «]>fak  the  language  of  Amadis,  and  discuss 
questions  of  theology,  grammar,  rlietoric,  aritlimctic, 
geometry,  music,  and  poetry.  Inscrijitions  are  also 
mtroduced  upon  the  pedestals  of  the  statues  of  dis- 
tinguished men  m  a  aalooo,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
action  lakes  ])lace.  'Hiis  work  proved  tnc  various 
acquisitions  of  the  author.  Conceits  and  (quibbles  are 
frequent  in  this,  as  in  Lope's  other  writings.  In 
geiMralt  ha  ia  one  of  those  writera  who  aet  a  dan- 
geroiu  example  of  that  false  wit,  a  taita  for  whiefa- 
( \  t( mil  ]  almost  all  over  Europe.  Marino  particu- 
larly mtruduced  it  into  Italy,  and  acknowledged  with 
Uvely  expreMsiona  of  admiration  that  Lope  had  been 
his  pattern. 

After  the  pubiu  ation  of  ins  "  Arcadia,"  Lope  mar- 
ried. He  appears,  however,  to  have  culti\'ated  the 
poetic  art  with  increasing  seal,  for  a  nobleman  of 
rank  having  made  bimaali  merry  at  Lnpe'H  expense, 
the  {K>et  revenged  himself  upon  ibis  cniic,  anrl  ex- 
posed him  to  the  laughter  of  the  whote  cuy.  11  is  op- 
ponent cfaallansad  biu^nnd  waa  dangoioudy  wounded 
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ia  the  eneonBter,  and  Lope  ww  obliged  to  flee  to 

Valencia. 

After  hia  return  to  Madrid,  the  loss  of  his  wife  ren- 
dered a  leudence  in  that  phu»  ineapjiortable  to  him. 
In  1 888,  therefore,  he  aerved  in  the  invincible  annada, 

the  fate  of  which  is  well  known.  During  this  expe- 
dition he  wrote  "  La  Hermosura  de  Angelica"  (."The 
Beauty  of  .\ngelica"),  a  poem  in  twenty  cantos,  which 
continuea  the  luntory  of  this  princess  from  the  time 
in  wliich  Arioato  left  it.  By  tnis  work  he  hoped  to 
do  honour  to  his  country,  ill  which,  an  he  learned  in 
TUrpin,  the  succeeding  adventures  of  the  heroine 
occuned.  In  addition  to  the  peril  of  rivalry  with 
Ariosto,  the  (linicu!ty  of  succc*??  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  poem  upon  tiie  same  suMect  by  Luis 
Borhono  de  Soto,  under  the  title, "  Las  Lagrymas  de 
Angelica,"  which  passed  for  one  of  the  Iteat  poema  in 
the  Spanish  language,  and  washononrably  mentioned 
in  "  Don  Quixote."  In  15pO  Lops  returned  to  Madrid 
and  again  entered  the  married  state.  In  !.'/.)ti  he 
obtainc(i  one  of  the  poetical  prizes  offered  on  tlie 
occasion  of  the  canonization  of  St.  Isidure.  'i'his 
prize  poem  he  published  with  many  other  poems, 
under  the  name  uf  "  Tomb  de  Burguillos."  About 
this  time  be  alao  composed  a  great  number  of  plays 
for  the  theatre.  His  literary  rame  increased,  and  his 
domestic  situation  made  this  tlie  lirtjipio^it  period  (»f 
bis  life.  But  he  lost  his  e>un,  aud  boau  aiut  inn  wife, 
and  hud  only  a  daughter  left. 

He  now  sought  consolation  from  religion,  and  be- 
came a  priest  and  secretary  of  the  inquisition.  His 
devotion,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  lus  poetical 
studies,  and  be  still  endeavoured  to  mamtain  the 
distinguished  rank  which  he  had  taken  upon  the 
S])anish  Parnassus,  and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his 
foe8  and  hi^  rivals,  among  whom  Luis  de  Gongora  y 
Argote  was  the  most  distinguished.  Ix)pe,  who  had 
been  attacked  in  his  satires,  and  who  was  indignant 
•t  the  corruption  of  taste  produced  b^  him,  allowed 
himself  to  ridicule  his  obscure  and  afiected  style,  .nul 
that  of  bis  pupils,  although  in  his  poem  "  Laurel  de 
Apollo"  he  acknowledges  the  talents  of  Gongora. 
But  Gongora 's  corrupt  taste  infected  even  his  oppo- 
nents, and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lope's  last  works 
are  not  entirely  exempt  from  it.  .Viioilier  yet  more 
distinguished  aasalUmt  was  Cervantes,  who  publicly 
advised  him  in  a  eonnet  to  leave  the  epic  poem 
upon  which  he  waa  then  cnj^aged,  "  Jerusalem  Con- 
quistada,"  unfininhed.  Lope  parodied  this  sonnet, 
and  published  hia  poem,  tne  weakest  of  hia  per- 
formances. He  aeemnnaaied  it  with  many  remarks, 
which  are  all  found  in  the  last  edition  of  1 777.  Cer- 
vantes acknowledged  his  ineriis,  however,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "A  dhilinguished  poet.wbom  no  one 
in  verse  or  prose  eurpafises  or  equals."  Cervantes 
died  «>oon  after  in  poverty,  in  the  very  city  in  which  his 
rival  lived  in  spleaduui'  and  luxury,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  public  admiration.  How  differently 
has  posterity  judged  of  these  two  poets  1  For  20u 
yesn  the  fame  of  Cervantes  has  increasing, 
wliilc  Lope  is  nej^lerted  in  his  own  country.  About 


VEOA. 

the  burth  of  Christ,  established  hi?  Rtipremacy  in  tbie 
branch;  and  many  verses  and  hymnd  on  sacred  sub- 
jects bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the  now  cidUng 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himaelL 

Philip  IX.,  who  greatly  favoured  the  Spanish 
theatre,  when  he  ascendr  1  ili<  throne  in  l6'21,  f  iuinj 
Lope  in  the  possession  oft  lie  stage,andof  an  uniiiaited 
authority  over  noeta.  actors,  and  the  public.  He 
immediately  loaued  him  with  new  marks  of  honour 
and  favour.  At  this  time  Lope  published  "  1^8  Tri- 
umi)hos  de  la  Fe,"  "  I-as  Fi)rtunart  de  Diana,"  novels 
in  prose,  imitations  of  those  of  Cervantes ;  "  Circe," 
an  epic  poem,  and  "Philomda,''  an  allegory,  la 
which,  under  the  character  of  the  nightingale,  he 
seeks  to  revenge  hunsclf  upon  certain  critics,  whom 
hetepieaenta  under  that  of  the  thmeh.  His  celebrity 
increased  so  much  that,  suspicious  with  respect  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  shown  for  him,  ne  printed 
the  work  "  Soliloquios  a  Dios,"  under  the  assumed 
name  N.  P.  Gabriel  de  Padecopeu,  an  anagram  of 
Lope  de  Vega  de  Cnrpio,  which  likewise  obtmned 
great  applause.  He  afterwards  published  a  ])oem  on 
the  subject  of  Mary  Stuart,  viz.  "  Corono  Tragica," 
**  'llje  Tragic^Crown,"  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  who  had  also  commemorated  the  death  of  this 
queen.  The  pope  wrote  an  answer  to  the  poet  with 
his  own  hand,  and  conferred  on  bim  the  title  of  doctor 
of  theology ;  he  al$o  sent  him  the  cross  of  the  order 
of  Malta,  marks  of  honour  which  at  the  same  time 
rewarded  his  zeal  for  strict  Catholicism,  on  which 
account  he  was  also  made  a  familiar  of  the  inquisition. 
All  liuM  contril)uted  to  support  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spaniards  fur  this  "  wonder  of  literature."  The  [ieo< 
pie  for  whom  he  wrote,  without  regard  to  criticism 
(for  he  says  in  his  strange  poem  "  .\rte  de  Hazer 
Cumediati,"  that  the  peupk  pay  fur  the  comedies,  and 
consequently  he  who  serves  them  should  consult  thnr 
pleasure},  can  afler  him  whenever  he  made  his  ap> 
pcarance  in  the  street,  to  gaze  upon  this  prodigy  of 
nature,  as  Cervantes  called  him.  The  directors  of 
the  theatre  paid  him  so  lilterally,  that  at  one  time  be 
is  said  to  have  poaseeaed  property  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  I'wxnto  ducats;  but  he  was  himself  so 
generous  and  cliantablc  that  he  left,  but  hltle. 

Until  1635  he  continued  without  interruption  to 
produce  poems  and  plays.  At  tliis  period,  however, 
he  occupied  himself  with  religious  thoughts,  and  de> 
voted  himself  strictly  to  monastic  practices,  and  died 
in  August  tlie  same  year.  The  princely  splendour 
of  his  funeral,  of  which  the  duke  of  Susa,  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  patrons,  and  the  executor  of  liis 
will,  had  the  direction,  the  great  number  as  well  as 
the  tone  of  the  paneg)'rics  which  were  comj>osed  for 
this  occaHion,  Uie  emulation  of  foreign  and  nati\'e 
poets  to  bewail  hia  death  and  to  celebrate  his  fame, 
presented  an  example  altogether  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  'llie  splendid  exeouies  continued 
for  three  days,  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the 
Spanish  Phoenix  were  performed  upon  the  Spanish 
fita^ps  with  great  solemnity.  The  number  of  Lope'e 
comjuisition^  is  astonishinj;.    It  is  saiil  that  lie  jirinted 


the  time  of  Cervantes'  death,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  i  more  than  21,300,000  lines,  and  that  bOO  of  his  plays 


Spaniards  for  Lope  approached  to  idohilry,  and  he 
himself  was  not  wise  enough  to  reject  it.  The  number 
of  bis  poetical  produetion*  is  extraordinary.  Scarcely 
a  )  iir  passed  in  which  he  did  not  print  a  poem,  and 
in  general  scarcely  a  month,  nay,  scarcely  a  week,  in 
which  he  did  not  produce  a  piece  for  the  theatre. 
A  pssuml,  ia  prose  and  verse,  in  which  he  oelebnieB 


have  appeared  on  the  Stage.  In  one  of  his  last  works 
lie  atlirined  that  the  primed  portion  of  them  was  less 
than  those  which  were  ready  for  the  press.  The  Ca»- 
tilian  language  is  indeed  very  rich,  the  Spanish  verses 
are  often  very  abort,  and  the  laws  oif  metre  and  rhythm 
are  not  rigid.  We  may,  however,  donbt  the  jMrctended 
number  of  Lopib's  works,  or  we  mim  ndinil^  that  if 
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iNHmi  to  compose  when  thirteen  yearn  of  aui',  he 
luthim written  about 900  veraes  daily,  which,  if 
we  emnder  hh  employmentfl.  and  the  intemipciona 

to  which  as  a  soldier,  a  SL-crctary,  the  father  of  a 
familf,  and  a  priest,  he  must  have  been  subject,  ap- 
pean  ineonceivable.  What  we  {wssess  of  hw  wrnrks 
amounts  to  only  about  a  fourth  of  thii  quantity. 
I'his,  however,  is  siiffirient  to  excite  astonishment  at 
his  fertility.  He  himself  informs  us  that  he  had  more 
thaa  a  hundred  times  composed  a  piece  and  brought 
it  OD  die  itage  within  twenty-four  hour*.  Peres  de 
Mootalvan  asserts  that  Lope  composed  as  rapidly  in 
poetry  as  in  prose,  and  that  he  maae  \'erses  faster  tlian 
his  amanuensis  could  write  them.  He  estimates 
Lope's  plays  at  l«no,  and  hie  aacnmantal  piecea  at 
400.  Of  his  writings,  hia  dnunatie  worka  are  the 
most  celebrated.  Tiie  plots  of  those  that  approach 
nearest  to  the  character  of  tragedy  are  usually  m 
cztenaiva  that  other  poets  would  have  made  at  least 
four  pieces  of  thfm.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  exu- 
berance found  in  "  La  Fuerza  Laslunosa,"  which 
obtained  the  distinction  of  beino;  represented  in  the 
aengUo  at  Conatantinople.  In  fertiiitv  of  dramatic 
invention  and  fkcUity  of  lanf^iaffo*  both  in  proae  and 
verse,  Lope  stands  alone.  The  execution  and  the  con- 
nexion of  his  pieces  are  ufleii  slight  aud  loose.  Hts 
ia  also  accusea  of  making  too  frequent  and  nniform  a 
nse  of  duels  and  disguises  (which  fault,  however,  his 
successors  committed  still  more  frequently),  and  of 
freedom  in  hi.s  delineations  of  manners.  Some  have 
attributed  to  him  also  the  introduction  of  the  cha- 
ncier termed  ynmofo  uuon  tiie  Spaniah  atage.  In 
those  irregular  pieces,  which  Lope  composed  for  the 
popular  taste,  we  find  such  bomba^ttof  language  and 
thought,  that  we  are  often  tempted  to  conclude  that 
be  intended  to  make  nort  of  hia  aubject  and  hia 
hearers.  The  merit  of  tiie  daborate  naita  of  hia  tra- 
jjedit  -  i  TiHistH  particularly  in  the  rich  exuberance  of 
his  figures,  and,  according  to  the  Spanish  critics,  the 
pnritf  of  his  language.  In  judging  of  his  boldneaa 
in  treatinj?  relifjioua  aflrair«.  \vc  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  character  of  the  nation  and  the  nature 
of  the  Spanish  stage.  Many  foreij^n  dramatic  writers, 
we  nwf  add,  have  imitated  X<ope,  and  are  indebted  i 
to  him  for  their  Iwat  pteeea  ana  tonchea.  Schlegel 
in  his  lecture^  an  the  drama  says  of  Lope — "With- 
out doubt,  tins  writer,  sometimes  too  much  extolled, 
aometimea  too  much  undervalued,  appears  in  the 
moet  fitvonrable  light  in  his  plays ;  the  theatre  was 
the  best  school  for  the  correction  of  hia  three  capital 
faults,  viz.  defective  conneaoD, 
less  display  of  learning." 

LOTICHIUS.  PETER,  a  poet,  who  was  bom  at 
Saalmiinster,  in  Hanau.in  lf*26,  and  studied  philoso- 

Shy,  the  ancient  lanjSfuapes,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  un- 
er  Melissus,  Camcrarius,  and  Melancthon;  served 
in  the  foreea  of  the  Smalcaldic  league ;  travelled  in 
fhmce  wad  Italy  aa  the  tutor  to  aome  rich  young 
men;  durinf^  thi.s  time  he  stuilied  medni-r  at  the 
UHMt  celebrated  universities  of  l>uth  countries,  and 
altaa warde  received  a  doctorate  at  Padua.  He  died 
very  young,  while  professor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg 
in  1  jOO.  His  Latin  poetry,  partictdarly  his  elegies, 
give  himaplace  among  the  first  modern  Latin  poets. 

IX>U1S. — ^The  name  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
tfdehed  monarchs  who  have  filled  tiie  throne  of 
Frnnrr     Of  the^f,  howe^*er,  our  limits  only  allow 


of  Louis  VIII.  and  Blanche  of  Castile.  He  was 
bom  in  131S,  and  baptood  at  Ponav  (for  which  rea> 
aoD  he  aemetiraee  wrote  hiroadf  Louie  of  Pmosy)* 

came  into  possession  of  the  i/overniTient  in  l'22f5,  and 
remained  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  regent  of  rrance.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  guardianship  and  regency  being 
united  in  one  person.  The  queen  had.  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  po]ie,  brought  into  suhjectitm  the  in- 
dependent barons,  who,  always  at  war  with  each 
other,  disturbed  die  tnnquillitf  of  the  kingdom. 
Louis  siicce.<sful!y  pursued  the  enterprise  nf  his  mo- 
ther, suuimuued  to  his  council  the  mont  able  and 
virtuoiM  men,  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  theeccleat- 
aattcal  Jmriadiction,  eomposed  the  disturbancee  in 
Brittany,  preserved  a  wiae  neutrality  in  the  quarrela 
of  (iregory  IX.  and  Frederic  II.,  and  was  always  in- 
tent upon  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
llie  wiae  management  of  his  states  enabled  him  to 
levy  a  powerful  army  against  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land, with  whom  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  had 
united  themselves.  Louis  had  the  good  fortune  in 
i  24 1  to  defeat  hia  adversary  twice  in  the  course  of 
six  days,  and  to  force  him  to  a  diaadvantageoua 
jieace. 

In  the  year  1244,  when  sick  of  a  dangerous  disor- 
der, he  made  a  vow  to  undertake  a  crurade  to  Pales- 
tine ;  and  neither  his  mother  nor  wife  was  able,  four 
years  after,  to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  this  tow 
He  embarked  with  his  wife,  his  brothers,  and  the 
French  chi\-airy,  landed  at  Damietta,  and  in  124*) 
conquered  that  city.    He  afterwards  twice  defeated 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whom  Palestine  was  subject. 
He  hiuiself  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  particu- 
larly in  the  battle  of  Maaawi*  in  1250.    But  famine 
and  contagiooa  dtaordera  aooo  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat; hia  armywaa  almoat  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
.Saracens,  and  himself  and  his  followers  carried  into 
captivity.    The  !<uitan  demanded  for  the  ransom  of 
the  king  and  his  lords  the  restoration  of  Damietta 
and  1,000,000  gold  byzanlines.  Rut  Louis  answered, 
"A  king  of  France  cannot  allow  himself  to  be  bar- 
tered for  gold."    He  oH'ercd,  however,  to  restore 
Damietta,  as  the  ransom  of  hia  own  person,  aad  to 
pay  the  sum  demanded  for  hia  fottowera.  The  boI- 
tan  was  so  well  pleased  with  this  answer  thnt  he  con- 
tented himself  with  BOU.OOU  byzantincs  (aljout  loo.ooo 
marks  of  silver),  and  concluded  a  truce  of  ten  years. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1254  that  Louie  returned  to 
France,  and  in  the  inten'al  Queen  Blanche,  who  had 
ruled  the  kinsdorn  in  an  e.xemplary  manner,  had 
died.    Louis  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  admi- 
nistration  of  we  laws,  which,  until  this  time,  had 
been  left  entirely  to  the  caprice  of  the  barons  The 
subjects  could  now  appeal  from  the  decision  of  their 
lords  to  four  royal  tribunals,  and  learned  men  were 
introduced  into  the  parliaments,  whose  members  had 
till  now  heen  composed  of  barons  frequently  so  ig- 
norant as  to  be  unable  to  write.     Ix>ui8  likewise 
diminished  the  taxes,  which  had  exhausted  the  wealth 
of  the  Bubjecta.   In  1269  he  drew  up  a  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  secured  their  rights  to  the  chief  or 
cathedral  churches.  He  nevertheless  repressed,  when 
occasion  required,  the  arrogant  jiretensions  of  tli<! 
clergy.   'Fhe  high  character  which  Louis  IX.  bore 
among  his  eontemnonmes  may  be  seen  from  thia 
circumstance,  that  Henry  III.  and  Ids  nobles  in  1268 


UK  tu  take  those  most  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  I  selected  him  for  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  After 
Ualoiy.  Lvim  I3L,  of  Fninca^  waa  the  ddcat  aonl  he  h«d  united  to  hia  dominiqiia  aeTfl  Ranch  pto« 
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winces  which  had  hitherto  been  under  the  dominion 
of  England,  he  determined  in  1270  to  undertake  an- 
other crusade.  He  sailed  to  Africa,  be«ief(ed  Tunia, 
and  took  it«  citadel ;  but  a  contagious  disorder  broke 
out,  to  which  he  himuelf.  together  with  a  great  part 
4tf  his  army,  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  instructions  which 
ha  left  in  writing  for  his  son  show  the  noble  apint 
Wliich  inspind  ffiia  king ;  a  spirit  wlricfa,  if  it  had 
\  been  mfccted  with  the  religious  bigotry  of  the 
would  have  rendered  his  administration  the 
:  of  blessingR.  In  1297  he  was  canonized  by 
VIII.  Louis  XIII.  afterwards  obtained 
I  die  pope  that  the  festival  of  Saint  Louis  should 
be  edcbnlad  in  all  thadnnchflt  in  Angoat  1870L 


seven  years  afterwards.  Active,  bold,  and  cunning, 
he  was  the  reverse  of  his  well-disposed  but  imbo- 
cile  fathar,  of  whose  ministers  and  miutraaa,  Agnaa 
Sore],  be  soon  showed  himself  a  decided  enemy.  In 
1 440  he  left  the  court  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  insurrection  atNiort,  known  under  the  name  of  la 
Praguerie.  Charles  defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed 
some,  but  nafdoned  hia  aon,  wliom  ha  aven  teuatud 
in  1442  and  1443  with  the  command  against  the  Eng- 
lish and  Swiss.  Louis  conducted  himself  with  valour 
and  prudence,  and  his  bthar  became  entire!/ vacoo- 
ciled  to  him)  but  baTiog  soon  entered  into  new  caa« 
spiracies,  Louis  was  milwed  to  flee  to  Dauphin^, 
which  Charles  left  at  his  disposal.  Contrary  t(>  tho 
will  of  his  father,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  entertained  a  treaaonaUe  corra- 
8}>ondence  with  the  king's  court ;  he  \n  even  said  to 
have  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorrel. 
His  father  however  obliged  him  to  flee  to  Burgundy, 
and  he  livod  five  yean  at  Gentaep  in  Uainault,  in  ■ 
dependant  condition.  Ha  rapntedly  appeared  dia- 
posed  to  return  when  the  king's  death  seemed  to  he 
at  hand,  but  with  the  restoration  of  his  father's  health 
always  declined  so  doing. 

Charles  VII.  died  in  1461,  having,  from  fear  of  l>c- 
ing  poisoned  by  his  son,  hardly  ventured  to  eat  any 
thing,  and  thus  lost  his  life  by  excessive  care  of  it. 
Louis  now  haatened  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned.  Ha 
pcmniaed  pardon  to  all  who  had  naad  force  againat 
oim  in  the  senace  of  his  father,  excepting  seven, 
whom  he  did  not  name.  He  swore  not  to  increase 
the  tazee,  and  immediately  broke  his  oath.  Hie 
miniatara  of  Ua  father  were  dismiaaed,  and  men  of 
Aa  loirer  ordera — ^bavben,  tailors,  tec,  assiuned  their 
places.  Insurrections  broke  out  at  Rheims,  Alen^on, 
&c.,  in  conseouence  of  hia  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
in  violation  or  hia  oafli  t  bnt  they  were  soon  qndled 
and  followed  by  many  executions.  Louis  now  made 
a  tour  through  the  south  of  his  dominions,  supported 
the  king  of  Arragon  in  his  usurpation  of  Navarre^ 
and  obtained  the  cession  of  Bonsilion  and  Cardngna. 
His  policy  beeama  more  and  mora  eridaat.  Wbilal 
he  pretended  to  reconcile  contending  parties,  he  se- 
cretly instigated  them  against  each  other ;  and  when* 
ever  he  had  a  meeting  with  a  foreign  prince,  he  coi^  . 
rupted  bis  courtiers  by  bribes,  and  established  secret 
correspondences  with  them :  instances  of  this  are  to 
l)c  found  in  his  conduct  as  arbitrator  between  Castile 
and  Arragon  in  14G3.  at  his  meeting  with  Henry  iV< 
of  Castile,  on  die  Bidaawa,  and*  >t  an  earlier  period, 
at  the  court  of  the  duka  of  Baq;aBd7  and  the  ooont 

of  Charleroi. 

His  vassals  rebelled  again<st  iiirn  on  account  of  his 
treatment  of  Francis  IL,  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  he 
attempted  to  deprive  of  his  rights.  The  duke  being 
taken  by  surprise,  had  promised  every  thing  renuiruil 
of  him,  but  encouraged  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bour- 
bon, Alen9on,  Nemours,  Burgundy,  and  the  king's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Bern,  to  conclude  the  litfue  du 
6i>»  public,  which  in  1465  began  open  hostihties. 
'Ilie  ISurgundians  besieged  Paris,  and  the  king  could 
force  his  way  to  hie  capital  only  byfaneana  of  the 
batda  of  MoBtiMry.  Bnt  Looia  estricated  bhnaelf 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  by  artful  treaties, 
which  he  never  ob8er\'cd  longer  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to.  He  consented  to  yield  Normandy  to  hUl 
brother,  part  of  Picardy  to  Burgundy,  &c. ;  but  no 
time.  At  an  early  sooner  was  the  league  dissolved,  than  he  declared 
ag«  be  naiiied  MufiiM  af  Scotbad,  wbo  died  1  tbat  Nofaaady  couU  not  ba  aemad  irain  I^pme^ 


A  statue  in  freestone  was  ererted  to  the  memory  of 
Ihia  monarch  in  the  abbey  of  lloyaumont,  of  which 
tire  give  a  view  in  the  nbuvc  engraving. 

Louis  XI.,  king  of  France. — This  monarch  lived  at 
a  period  when  old  principles  were  giving  way  to  new, 
and  whose  life,  therefore,  becomes  an  epoch.  Bnt 
Louis  XI.  is  a  subject  of  great  interest,  not  only  as  a 
representative  of  his  age,  but  in  his  individual  cha- 
racter. A  person  more  ready  Sot  criine«  if  conducive 
to  uaands,  or  a  greater  devotee,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  othetH,  but  to  quiet  himself,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  history.  'Hie  life  of  sucli  a  sovereign  can 
hardly  be  trsaied  satisfactorily  within  die  lunits  to 
which  we  are  confined,  because  it  is  not  particular 
eirents,  but  the  |»olicy  of  his  government  and  the 
character  of  his  measures,  which  render  him  remark- 
^le.  A  full  view  of  hia  life  would  be  a  history  of 
France  during  the  fifteenth  eentnryi  we  can  give 
onlv  the  outlines.  Louis  XI.  was  the  son  of  Charles 
VI  I.,  anil  was  born  at  Bourge.s  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1423.  He  was  educated  in  a  simple  manner,  under 
theeyeaof  hia  mother,  Mary  of  Anjou,  one  of  the 

of  her 
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and  forced  hie  hnOm  to  tedc  nAig[«  in  Brittany. 

duke,  however,  vntn  ton  wf ak  singly  to  maintain 
M*  *hTi(afjfb  ngamst  the  iuii;;,  and  signed  a  sort  of 
capitnlaiMin  just  Charles  the  Bold,  the  young 
duke  of  Burgundy,  approached  with  an  army  to  hia 
rdief.  Louia,  who  might  hsva  naked  •  lielfle  with 
Charier, preferred  negotiation;  which,  hower  r,  [  r  i- 
ceeding  slowly,  he  requested  a  {jassport  from  t  i  1 1  1 1 .  i  k  <■ 
of  Burjrundy.  and  actually  went  to  visit  I  n  t  Fe- 
rottue.  He  had  jtiat  before  secretly  instigated  the  peo- 
ple of  liege  tome,  and  promised  them  aid.  C'liark-H, 
hnvmjT  discovered  this  act  of  treadicrv,  was  furious 
with  rage,  and  hesitated  three  days  (during  which  he 
kept  the  king  in  prison)  m  to  vlMt  eerarae  he  tboiild 
aooM.  Nothing  but  the  aversion  of  Chariea  to  take 
toe  Bfe  of  a  king,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
on  tlu-  ]  a, ;  of  the  latter,  who  asserted  his  innocence 
under  Uie  most  solemn  oath^  aaved  him.  He  was 
•Wiged  to  accompany  Cbarlea  to  TJege,  and  to  wit- 
T1f•5^  the  yilhge  and  slaughter  of  n  li  h,  Ii  1  1>,  ,  ti 
the  cause.  A  pt^e  was  concluded  on  favourable 
for  Charles  and  his  allies ;  but  when  Louis 
jattBraed  to  Paris  he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its 
fUahBanl.  He  had  promised  to  cede  Champagne 
to  his  brother,  but  persuaded  him  to  take  Guienne 
instead.  The  duke  of  Buigundy*  irritated  at  tilts 
conduct,  secretly  condnded  an  alfiance  with  Enghnd 
and  BriUnn^v  Meanwhile,  Louis  XI.  had  become 
the  father  of  a  prince  (afterwards  Charles  VHL),  and 
tlie  d  uke  of  Guienne  had  lost  all  hope  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  Fkance.  He  therefore  renewed  bis 
CginBiKmswhh  Burgundy.  Louis  obtained  inform- 
mon  of  these  proceedings,  and  soon  after  the  duke 
of  Bern  died  of  poison  administered  in  an  apricot. 
It  never  has  been  doubted  but  that  the  king  was  the 
pa^otrator  of  the  crime,  though  he  orders  1  rnasse.s 
to  M  said  for  the  deceased.  The  duke  of  iiurgundy 
opwily  accuicd  him  of  the  murder  of  hia  brother, 
and  also  of  an  attempt  on  his  Mb,  whilst  Louis 
charged  Charies  wi^  a  design  of  assassinating  him. 
The  r.-ir  broke  out  bf't'Ti  ecn  them  with  renewed  fur , , 
but  an  armistice  was  soon  after  concluded,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Brittany  was  included.  The  king  of 
Arragon,  who  had  also  waged  war  against  Louis,  was 
not  a  party  to  this  treaty,  and  the  French  king  now 
turned  his  arms  against  that  prince,  from  whom  he 
iVTWted  a  large  extent  of  territory.  He  sent  the 
cardinal  Jontlroi  against  the  eaant  of  Armagnac.  who 
atoned  for  hi^^  ron^ant  rebellions  hy  atcrriljle  (]r:dh. 
During  the  ariDiatiee,  Charles  had  attacked  .Neufs 
with  great  loss.  Imuim  united  with  the  emperor 
Frederic  I1L»  and  the  Swiss,  and  attacked  Bur- 
gundy in  147*.  He  condnded  a  truce  seven  years 
wnh  Kdv  ir  i  IV  of  England,  who  had  hastened  to 
assiat  Chailes  hy  the  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  and 
n  psasioiit  and  of  marrying  the  dauphin  to  an  Eng- 
tin  princess.  Burgundy  and  Brittanv  soon  after 
eonanded  another  armistice  with  him,  oy  which  St. 
Quentin  was  ceded  to  Louis,  and thoooiHillBUtCOant 
ht.  Pol  was  gtven  up  to  him. 

After  Ae  death  of  CAarlea  the  Bold,  befote  Nancy, 
in  1477,  Ix)ui9  took  possession,  by  force,  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  dominions,  as  vacant  fiefs  of 
France,  and  rejected  the  proposed  marriage  of  the 
draghter  of  Charice,  then  twenty  years  old,  with  the 
danphin,  who  was  Irat  ten  years  of  age.  Maximilian, 
eon  (jf  tlic  fniperor  Frederic  III  (  btaincd  the  hand 
«f  that  pnncess,  with  apart  of  her  dominions,  and 
dsfiatsd  flw  foMCftf  Loniiat  Gninsgato  m  U78. 
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After  protracted  negotiations,  psaes  Itras  finally  coo* 

eluded,  on  the  '28th  of  DTrmbfr,  \  4^'2,  Mnry  lieing 
then  dead,  and  the  city  of  (jlient  remammg  faithful 
to  her  heirs,  .Margaret  and  Philip.    It  was  agreed  that 
the  dauphin  sho^  marry  Margaret,  and  receive  tile 
emmtlee  of  Artois  and  Buiigunuy,  &c.,  and  dial  Phi- 
lip should  receive  the  remaining  territories.   In  H'^l, 
Ijouis,  who  had  been  twice  aliected  by  apoplexy, 
ha\mtcd  hv  the  fear  of  death,  dlUt  hmiself  Up  m  tM 
castle  of  I'lessi^-les-Tours.  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  state  of  his  health,  loaded  himself  more  than  ever 
with  images  of  saints  and  relics,  continued  to  com- 
mit crimes  and  ask  pardon  for  them  from  ta  bonne 
dame,  sa  pHite  msfreMe,  and  died  at  last,  on  the  Slst 
of  An^rnst,  14S3.    The  great  object  nf  I  nT-.is  wasthe 
con  ulidation  of  France,  the  establishment  of  the 
royal  power,  and  the  overthrow  of  that  of  the  great 
vawsals.   He  has  often  tieenUamed  for  neglecting  to 
marry  the  dauphin  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  allow, 
ing  her  to  he  united  to  an  .\u9trian  prince;  also  for 
not  taking  tbe  opportunity  to  marry  the  dauphin  to 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  wliieh 
would  have  made  Charles  VIII.  heir  of  Spain  and 
America.    But  Chateaubriand  says,  that  mere  in- 
crease of  territorial  dominion  was  never  the  policy  of 
Ixmis.  Ha  rcfosed  the  investitara  of  Nn^,  Mid, 
when  the  Ocnoese  offered  to  tdca  hnn  for  their  sor^ 
reign,  he  answered,  "The  Genoese  give  themselves 
to  me,  and  I  give  them  to  the  devil."    His  great  ob> 
jcct  was  to  overthrow  the  f^ldal  aristocracf,  and 
make  himself  absolute ;  and  he  norlected  no  oppor- 
tunity and  spared  no  crime  to  effect  his  ntUT)08e. 
The  chronicles  of  the  time  enum  t  it  nl  four  thousand 
people  who  perished  on  the  scaftoid,  or  by  the  gibbet, 
during  his  reign.  IVistan,  Us  chief  hangnum,  was 
his  favourite,  and  hia  ministers  and  companions  were 
of  the  lowest  classes.  His  crudties  were  often  stu- 
died. Hie  children  of  the  duke  nt  Neraooie  were 
pku^  nnder  the  scaffold,  in  audi  a  manner  that 
their  father's  lilood  flowed  upon  them  ;  they  were  then 
tlifown  into  dungeons,  v.lit  rc  thry  v,  r  re  exposed  to 
great  euffering.'and  their  teeth  were  puUed  out  at 
intenrals.   On  the  other  hand,  he  encouraged  com- 
merce a-im'^rli  n^;  the  ignorance  of  his  times  allowed, 
was  e.xtremtly  aijiivc,  and  attended  to  every  thing. 
The  contradictory  traits  of  his  character  occasioned 
a  singular  opposition  in  bis  tastes  and  feelings.  He 
was,  at  die  same  time,  confiding  and  suspicious,  ava- 
ricious  and  lavish,  audacious  and  timid,  mild  and 
cruel.   **  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,"  says  Chateau- 
briand, "  Louis  XI.  shut  himself  up  in  I'lessis-l^ 
Tours,  devoured  by  fear  and  ennuL  He  dragged  him- 
self from  one  end  of  a  long  gallery  to  the  other,  sur- 
rounded by  grates,  chnm  ,,  n:;  1  avenues  of  gibbets 
leading  to  the  castle.   The  only  man  who  was  seen 
in  these  avenues  was  Tristan,  eldef  hangman,  and 
companion  of  Ix)ui9     Fi;::ht8  between  cats  and  rats, 
and  dances  of  young  peasant  boys  and  girls,  served 
to  amuBc  the  tyrant.    It  is  said  that  he  drank  the 
blood  of  young  diildren  to  restore  his  strength. 
terr^le$  et  d«  meneOkntt  nSHems,  say  tiie  diio- 
niclc«,  were  componndcd  for  him.  Yet  ilia  eBhrto 
could  not  avert  death. 

Louis  XI!.,  king  of  France. — ^I%is  monarch,  who 
reigned  from  14f)S  to  1515,  was  called  by  his  sub- 
jects le  pf're  da  pettple.  Before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Charles 
VIII.,  he  was  duke  of  Orleans,  and  first  prince  of 
the  Mood.    V»  bfliOBe  of  hit  Gdman  mother. 
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Mary  ot  Oleves,  and  the  misfortunes  which  he  un- 
derwent «t  a  later  period,  corrected  the  faults  of  his 
•daartiom  wUdi  ami  been  purposely  neglected,  in 
COmptiaiice  with  the  will  of  Louis  XI. ;  but,  on  as- 
cending the  throne,  be  pardoned  the  wrongs  which 
he  had  suffered  before  his  accesaiiMu  "The  king  of 
France,"  said  he,  "  must  not  rerMun  the  injuries 
done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans."  He  snowed  hunself 
ffrateful  toward  his  friends.  The  ambitious  Georges 
d'Amboise,  his  minister,  archbishop  of  Rouen  and 
cardinal  legate,  enjo^  hki  fall  confidMiee.  After 
the  death  of  this  minister  in  1510,  Louts  took  the 
reins  himself.  He  re-estahlished  discipline  in  the 
araif*  and  brought  the  turbulent  students  of  Pans 
to  wim—tL  task  which  was  not  without  difficult]^* 
on  MCOQnt  of  their  great  number  and  the  privi. 
leges  which  they  enjoyed.  He  much  imj)roved 
th«  administration  of  justice,  lessened  the  taxes,  and 
tvonld  nevtr  eoDMnt  to  ineream  Uiem,  dMugh  he 
was  en^'aj^ed  in  mnny  wars.  The  expense  of  these 
he  supplied  by  making  a  number  of  offices  venal, 
and  selling  sono  crown  esUtes.  He  tuuttil  IIm  duchy 
of  Brittany  for  ersr  with  the  crown*  bjmanying.  in 
1499,  the  widow  of  Charles  VHI.,  the  beantiful  Anne, 
duchess  of  Brittany,  the  <  "ji.  rt  df  love  even  be- 
fore his  separation  from  tlie  cxcclleut  but  extremely 
nluo  Jeanne,  daaghtar  of  Louis  XL,  whom  he  had 
been  forced  lo  mutf,  and  who  had  borne  him  no 
children. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  rights  which  he  inherited 
from  hi«  grandmother,  Valmtina  Vieconti*  to  the 
dtieliy  of  Milan,  sgainit  Looia  Sfona,  called  Moro, 

hr.  srin  in  1499  an  army  over  the  Alps,  which  con- 
quered the  duchy  of  Milan  within  twelve  days ;  after 
which  Genoa  alto  anrrendered  to  him.  In  vain  did 
Louis  Moro  attempt  to  maintain  himself  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Swiss  ;  he  taken  prisooer  in  1  fiOO 
at  Novara,  and  died  in  1510,  in  confinement,  at 
Lochaa  in  France,  in  1500  Louis  XH.  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  divided  between  them.  Kinj; 
Frederic  of  Naples  proceeded  to  France,  where  Louis 
gave  him  a  considerable  annuity.  Hut  l-'erdinand 
possessed  himself  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  N  .  Ir-, 
and  retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  1Mb.  Louis  liail 
promised  to  marry  his  daughter  Claude  to  the  grand- 
•on  of  the  German  emperor,  Charlee  of  Loxemborg, 
afterwardi  Chirlea  V.,  and  to  give  her  Brittany, 
Burgundy,  and  Milan,  as  a  dowry.  I'mt  tlit  ti'  iteH 
assembled  in  150G  at  Tours,  lie^^jjed,  on  their  knees, 
the  father  of  his  people,  as  they  called  him,  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  Francis,  count  of  Angouliine,  of  the 
family  of  Valois.  Louta  consented,  the  estates  de. 
clared  the  first  contract  of  marriage  void  and  con- 
trary to  the  fondamental  lawa  of  the  realm,  and 
Francis  married  Chude.  Lonit  now  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  the  education  of  this  prince,  who  was 
to  succeed  him.  but  at  Urst  with  but  little  success. 
The  league  of  Cambray,  established  by  Pope  Julius 
11.  against  Venice  in  1508,  involved  Fr<ince  in  a  new 
war.  Louis  now  commanded  the  army  m  person, 
and  was  victorious  over  the  Venetians  at  Agnadello 
in  1509,  where  he  fought  with  great  bravery.  Ju- 
Kna  IIm  bowever,  fearmg  the  power  of  Fnnee  in 
Italy,  concluded  the  holy  league  with  Venice,  Swit- 
aerland,  Spain,  and  England,  against  Louis  XII.  in 
JftlO.  In  vain  did  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
emperor  Maximilian,  assemble  in  l.*!!!  a  ronnc!!  nt 
Pisa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church  in  lU  iieod  and 
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members,  and  to  depose  Julius  11.;  the  ix)pelaid  an 
interdict  on  France  in  1512,  and  dedarea  Louie  XII. 
to  have  forfeited  his  crown.  Tha  Fkench  rnrmiee 
coulsi  Tint  maintain  them.selves  after  the  dertth  nf  thrir 
general,  Gaston  de  Foix ;  they  were  beaten  by  the 
Swiss  at  Novara  in  1513,  ami  retreated  over  the 
Alps ;  after  which  Maximilian,  son  of  Louis  Moro, 
took  possession  of  Milan,  and  Genoa  made  herself 
independent  of  France.  The  Swiss,  at  the  same 
time,  penetrated  into  France  as  far  as  Dijon,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  defeated  the  FVeneh  hi 
1513  at  Guinegate.  Ferdinand  the  catholic  al«o,  in 
1512,  had  taken  Upper  Navarre,  which,  until  then, 
belonged,  together  with  Lower  Navane^  in  Fnnee^ 
to  the  house  of  Albret.  Louis  XII.  now  renounced 
the  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  and  tbe 
Pyrenees,  became  reconciled  with  I/Co  X.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Julius  IL,  and  concluded  in  1514  a  gene- 
ral peace  with  Henry  VIII.,  whose  etater  Mary  be 
married,  after  the  death  of  Anne,  after  which  he 
united  his  second  daughter,  Reo^  to  the  arch-duke 
Charles  (Charlee  V.).  From  love  to  bis  beautiful 
Wife,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  Louis,  then 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  changed  his  vrholn  mode  of 
life,  to  tiie  injury  of  his  Iicalth,  and  thus  accdenrtod 
bis  death,  which  took  phice  in  January  1515. 

Louis  XII.  poei eased  many  of  the  qtialitiee  ef  m 
good  ruler.  lie  was  open,  honest,  ecimomical,  just, 
kind-hearted,  and  magnanimous ;  he  vus  a  fncnd  of 
science,  and  attracted  leameil  men  to  his  country, 
particuiarly^  fnun  Ital|,  and  France  owes  to  him  its 
firat  teientifie  eelleetiODa.  He  loved  tu  read  Ci- 
cam's  "DeOfficlis."  "  De  Senectute."  and  "  De  .Vmi- 
citia."  France  enjoyed,  under  him,  a  degree  of 
prosperity  and  security  which  it  had  never  poeaoMod 
bt  fore.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  Louis  had  not  sufficient  taitnt  to  oppo.so 
the  crafty  Julius  II..  Ferdinand  the  catholic,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Uia  generals.  'I'rivulce,  De  la 
Tremooille,  Gaaton  de  roix,  Bayard,  and  other*, 
maintained,  even  in  misfortiiii^  tbe  glory  of  tho 
French  arms. 

Louis  X 1 1 1 .,  who  was  snmamed  ^  Jtiatin  the  early 
part  of  bis  reign,  but  from  what  cause  is  not  known, 
was  born  iu  1 60 1.  He  was  the  son  of  Htury  IV. 
and  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  ascended  tbe  throne  in 
May  1610,  after  the  murder  of  hie  £idicr.  Maria  de* 
Medici,  who  was  made  guardian  of  hw  son  and  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  squandered  the  treasures  of 
the  crown  in  forming  a  party  fur  herself,  and  de- 
parted from  the  principles  of  her  husband,  especially 
by  forming  a  close  alliance  with  Spain.  'Hie  troops 
were  dismissed,  and  .Sully  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  court.  The  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobU** 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  kingdom 
occasioned  by  these  meaanres ;  they  rose  in  rebellion 
with  the  marshal  Bouillon  at  their  head.  Tlie  «;(>. 
vemment  was  compelled  to  yield  to  their  demaiula» 
and  these  concessions  led  to  still  gnnter  encroedi- 
irients  upon  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  people. 
France  became  the  prey  of  uiUrnal  parties  aud  dvQ 
dissensions,  which  the  Florentine  Concini,  Marshal 
D'Ancre,  jirime  minister  at  that  timei  eras  utterly 
unable  to  eqkpNse.  The  dislniliMMse  rose  to  the 
highest,  when  the  king  in  muffied  n  %anieli 
princess. 

Henry,  prince  of  Conde,  abandoned  the  royal 

jir^rtv.  nnd  tOok  Up  nrnr?  in  ronjiinction  with  the 

j  iiu^ucuots.  The  king,  too  w  ak  to  oppose  this  ai- 
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tack,  made  peace  with  the  prince,  but  lent  him  to  the 
bastille  tooM  time  after,  by  which  another  civil  war 
waa  kindled,  fai  which  bowvfw  the  insurfrenta  had 

IM^  sncceas,  antl  the  marahal  D'Arrre.  whom  the 
king  hated,  being  murdered,  tranquiUiiy  appeared  to 
be  again  restored.  But  when  the  king  soon  •Aer 
hantahed  his  mother  to  Bloia  new  diatur^mces  arose; 
for  the  people,  who  had  hated  Maria  on  account  of 
her  tyranny,  now  took  compassion  upon  her  in  her 
misfortunes.  The  king  was  obhged  to  be  reconciled 
to  her,  and  a  formal  peace  was  concloded  at  An* 
gouli  rap.  m  between  the  contending  parties. 

But  It  was  hardly  higaed  when  it  was  again  broken. 
Maria,  at  the  instigation  of  the  biabop  of  LopOB, 
asain  took  up  arms  against  her  ton.  A  mm  Tecon- 
CtUattOB  took  place,  only  to  be  followed  bv  new  dis- 
sension? 1)  iImm  li^tntli  iiices  the  Huguenots 
rose  in  arms,  with  Kolian  and  boubise  at  their  head ; 
and  ft  gnat  port  of  the  km|(dom  rebelled  against  the 
kin;;,  who  now  deUvereil  hunself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  the  cardinal  Richelieu.  After  victory  had  in- 
clined, Hoinetimcs  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other, 
and  both  parties  felt  deeply  the  neceasity  of  repose, 
peace  waa  again  cooduded between  the  king  and  the 
Hnffiienots.  This  also  continued  no  longt  r  than  the 
precediog.  Eochelie,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, revolted,  and  was  supported  hf  Bngbiid. 
The  kkkg  drove  the  English  to  the  sea,  conquered 
the  island  of  R^,  and  at  laatRoehelle  likewise,  which, 
undi  I  til  -  -|iirited  command  of  the  mother  of  the 
duke  of  Koban,  had  defended  itself  fur  more  than  a 
year,  and  contended  with  all  the  horroio  of  a  siege. 
This  siege  cost  the  cromi  -lO.OOO.fXK)  livres. 

Afterwards  a  war  arose  with  the  emperor,  who  bad 
refiuied  to  the  duke  of  Nevers  the  investiture  of  Mao- 
tna.  The  united  forcea  of  the  emperor,  Spain,  and 
^Toy,  were  again  defoated  by  the  French  at  Vegli- 
ano  in  lC30,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  con6rmed  in 
his  possessions  by  the  peace  of  Chieraaco.  The  only 
brother  of  the  king,  Gaston  of  Orleans  now  revolted 
against  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen  mother. 
Ine  insurgents  were,  nevertheless,  defeated ;  the 
duke  of  Montmorenei,  in  alliance  with  Gaston,  was 
vanquiahed  in  the  battle  of  Castelnaudary,  taiun  pri« 
aoner,  and  executed  at  Toulouse  in  1633.  Gaaton 
received  a  pardon.  In  the  succeeding  war  with 
Spain,  which  conlinued  twenty-live  years,  during 
tiiirteen  of  which  it  was  waged  in  Germany,  anccess 
inclined  sometimes  to  one  aide,  aonetimes  to  the 
other;  yet  the  king  was  at  hut  enabled  in  1636  to 
e.V]>el  from  the  French  dominions  the  Spaniards  who 
had  landed  in  Frovence,  and  tiie  imperial  troops  which 
had  penetrated  aa  for  aa  Burgundy,  llie  events  of  the 
following  year  were  yet  more  favourable  to  France ; 
but  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finances  opposed  an 
insuperalile  obstacle  to  the  progre»«i)  of  tlie  French 
•rma.  In  thia  state  of  miafortuoe  Louia  XilL  died, 
OB  Ae  4th  of  May,  1643.  Durinir  thia  war  Lotria 
had  put  his  person,  hi«  crown,  and  kingdom,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  a  day  which  was 
long  regarded  as  a  festival  in  France. 
•  Luuia  XiV.,  king  <d  Fiaaee  and  N  avarre,  was 
bom  on  the  Suk  of  Septomber,  1638,  after  a  barren- 
nr^-  of  t  vf  nty-two  years  on  the  part  of  his  mother. 
Being,  therefore,  considered  a  particular  gift  of  hea^ 
van,  he  was  called  JDieu-t/onn^.  He  cano  intoAe 
world  with  several  teeth,  on  which  subject  Grotins 
baa  some  jests  in  bis  letters.  He  married,  in  1660, 
M«m  Itema,  dniBhivof  King  IliiUp  IV.,  who  dinl 
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in  July  1683,  and  the  earae  year  he  secretly  married 
Fran9oise  d'Aobign^  widow  of  Scarron.  Louia  XIV. 
was  five  yeata  of  age  wlieB  hit  fother,  Louis  XIII., 

died,  and  his  rnnthi  r  caused  herself  to  be  declared 
regent  and  guardian.  To  Maxarm  was  entrusted 
the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  king, 
which  waa  much  neglected.  But,  although  Lou» 
learned  nothing  from  his  teacher  (the  atchbiRhop 
Ptrefixc),  he  observed  much.  A  deep  imi)resHion 
was  made  on  him  during  his  minority  by  the  cum- 
notiono  of  dbe  Pironde,  which  set  so  many  dilTerent 
characters  in  action.  In  September  IG51  l.,oui.s 
proclaimed  his  majority,  but  Mazuriu  continued  at 
the  head  of  Uie  government  till  his  death.  From 
thio  time  Louis  raigned  fifty4bur  vear^  withoat  any 
prime  imniater,  in  eompleta  aeeoraance  with  hie  own 
words — Uf'iat  c'esl  mot  .'  From  Mazarin  he  had 
learned  an  ambitious  policy,  and  a  contempt  of  the 
parliament.  On  one  occaaion,  when  Mazarin  could 
not  effect  his  jynrpose,  the  young  king,  then  but 
seventeen  years  of  age,  entered  the  hall  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Pans,  booted  and  spurred,  with  bis  whi|)  in 
his  hand,  and  commanded  an  edict  to  he  registered. 
Every  thing  umted  to  anrroand  him  with  sjuendonr. 
History,  however,  ha.?  not  ronfitTnti!  In-  title  of ^reaf. 
Louis  possestted  6ome  royal  qualiUc^,  periiaps  all  that 
are  requisite  for  show.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  gra- 
tify the  inclination  of  the  French  for  theatrical  dia- 
play ;  be  even  gave  this  inefina^on  a  permanent 
rection.  His  reign  was  adorned  by  great  statesmen 
and  generalK,  ecclesiastics,  and  men  of  hterature  and 
science.  The  civil  wars  had  produced  the  same 
effect  which  the  revolution  afterwards  produced,  of 
calling  forth  men  of  talent  and  energy,  who  made 
the  national  glory  and  the  spbmdour  of  the  king  the 
object  of  thmr  exertiona.  Louis  himself  had  a  taste 
for  a  kind  of  greatneaa.  **  Thia  waa,"  aa  John  Mfil< 
ler  says  of  him,  "  the  source  of  the  benefits  which 
he  rendered  to  the  arts  aud  ticiences,  of  the  disturb- 
ances of  Europe,  of  the  violation  of  all  treatiea,  in 
short,  of  the  remarkable  character  of  his  rngn. 
With  handsome  features  and  a  tall  form  he  united  a 
peculiar  dignity  of  language  and  manner,  im  l  tlit: 
noble  and  charming  tone  of  lus  voice,  won  the  heart, 
but  the  loftineaa  ^  his  whole  demeanour  inspired 
respect,  'rhc  Spanish  gravity  which  he  inlitrited 
from  his  mother  was  tempered  by  the  graces  of 
French  politcneea.  Naturally  so  grave  that  even  the 
oldest  cotirtiera  never  recollected  to  have  heard  more 
than  one  jest  from  hie  month,  he  loved,  neverthdeaai, 
gaiety  in  others,  applauded  Moli^re's  comedies,  and 
laughed  at  the  witty  sailies  of  Madame  de  Montea- 
pan.  At  his  court,  which  became  a  model  for  all  tbo 
others  of  Europe,  every  thing  had  reference  to  the 
king,  and  tended  to  augment  his  dignity.  The  nearer 
you  approached  his  person,  the  higher  rose  vour  awe. 
It  WH  a  reverence  resembling  worship  which  waa 
pidd  to  the  throne,  the  peraon  of  the  king,  and  the 
Iiride  of  tlie  nation.  But  he  possessed,  nevertheless, 
qualities  which  are  requisite  for  playing  well  the  part 
of  a  monarch.  ''The  qualities  of  his  mind,"  says 
Grouvelle,  "  were  jnatneae,  solidity,  conatancv,  and 
application.  He  united  therewith  habttoal  mersb 
tion  and  the  seriousness  which  conceals  deficicnciM;. 
He  was  naturally  silent  and  inclined  to  obsen-ation." 
Lonia  had  nothing  of  the  hero,  lut  i  t  possessed  the 
art  of  ruling  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  waa 
no  general,  but  was  able  to  appropriate  to  himself 
tko  icpntttioB  of  Ids  gaBsnls,  Bcsdntwisa  and 
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enerf^y  elevated  bim,  at  timet,  above  the  ■thctness 
of  courtly  etiquette.  Early  ia  lifa  hedanoed  in  the  bal^ 
kte.  But  hearing  at  the  theatre  when  "  Pritunfcug* 

\\'as  performed  the  veme  in  which  it  is  said  i  f  \rro, : 
as  a  reproach,  11  e«ceUe  i  se  dower  bti-mime  en  «pec- 
tacle  amt  Rmamgf  ha  nerer  again  daneed  in  paolic. 
With  an  excellent  memory  his  judgment  wm  sound ; 
lie  knew  boar  to  nay  what  suitable  at  the  right 
timr,  am!  witli  diuMiitv  mii;  ilrliuar)  ;  lie.  understood 
how  to  punish  and  reward  with  worda.  The  follow- 
ing trait  showa  that  even  in  generosity  he  had  a 
dash  of  Ostentation.  The  marquis  of  Uxelles,  having 
been  compelled  to  surrender  Mayence,  thirty-two 
day*  after  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  king,  whnee  dimtaaawe  he  feared, 
while  he  niated  die  iMiein  oT  the  euirender 
*'  Ri  marauis,"  said  iheldng.  "  you  havedef  1 1  I 
the  tonress  like  a  man  of  spint.  and  capitulated  hke 
a  man  of  sense."  He  intimated  to  the  aged  Boileau, 
who  had  retired  to  Auteuil.  and  appearcubut  seldom 
Mt  court,  that  when  his  he;dth  permitted  him  to  come 
to  Versailles  he  would  always  have  half  an  hour  for 
him.  When  de  Grammont  found  &ult  with  a  ma- 
drigal of  the  king'e,  Louie  was  pleased  that  the  conr- 
tier,  being  ignorant  of  the  author,  had  spoken  »q 
freelv.  Boileau,  also,  ventured  to  blame  some  veraes 
whicn  met  the  king's  approbation,  and  Louis  was  by 
no  menu  diapleaaed.  "  He  underttands  such  things, 
it  la  Ue  bmlnese,"  wae  hh  remark.  Low  flattery  he 
repelled  :  rlu:^  iir  n  ji  rf  i!  tlic  prise-question  of  the 
French  academy : — "  VVhicii  of  the  virtues  of  the 
king  deserves  the  preference  ?"  By  the  esteem 
which  he  manifested  fnr  boileau,  Moli^re,  Bossuet, 
Massillon,  &c.,  he  conirkbuted  to  inspire  the  higher 
l]  t^st  s  \vi;}\  a  respect  for  the  arts  andf  sciences,  and 
a  taste  for  the  society  of  men  of  learning  and  genius. 
But  his  natoral  pride  often  degeneratea  Into  haugh- 
tiness, his  love  of  splendour  into  useless  extravagance, 
his  firmnewi  into  despotism.  Determined  no  longer 
to  tolerate  Calnnism  in  France,  he  aud: — "  My 
nrandfather  loved  the  Huouenota  without  fearing; 
tnem  ;  my  father  feared,  witboat  loving  them ;  I  nei- 
ther ft  ir  n  n  ]n\e  them."  He  evinced  his  severity, 
also,  m  the  case  of  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finance, 
from  whom  he  accepted  a  /ttt  when  he  wae  on  the 
]w'\nl  of  condemnillig  hin  tO  perpctiul  impriaon- 
ment  in  I66l. 

He  manifested  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
his  nation,  but,  deceived  byeelf-love.  ha  aubnitted 
to  the  influence  of  othera.  wh9e  he  believed  hlm- 
aelf  free  and  independent,  Madame  de  Maintenon  ex- 
ercised the  strongest  jiower  over  him  by  her  talents, 
piety,  and  virtue.  His  credulity  went  so  far  that  he 
assured  the  nuncio,  in  1685,  that  whole  cities,  such 
as  Uses,  Nismes,  Montpelier,  &c.,  had  been  con- 
<rerted  !  M'hil  tlie  ;u  )t'j>t;ints  were  rol)bed  of  their 
property  aud  freedom  he  was  engaged  in  aplendid 
linnting  expeditions.  Two  meiitoiiona  Mfal  oAeera 
who  had  taken  the  liberty  to  offer  some  modest  su|7- 
gestioQS  respecting  a  naval  ischool,  were  imprisoned 
for  a  year  and  cashiered,  llie  re]mtation  of  Louis 
is  the  work  of  hia  mtniaten  and  generala.  Feu- 
quii^res  rtteed  the  art  of  war  into  a  science.  Louvois 
introduced  discipline  into  the  army.  Vauban  greatly 
imnroved  the  art  of  fortification.  Men  hke  Eatrades 
and  D'Avaux,  made  diplomacy  at  home  in  France. 
Louis  himself  was  capable  of  negotiating  immediately 
with  ambassadors  on  matters  of  state.  'I'hc  splendour 
of  the  ftmeh  courw  the  boldm  diapli^  in  the 
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cabinet  and  the  fJeld,  the  fnme  of  the  nation  in  arms 
end  arte,  introduced  the  French  language  into  the 
eomte  of  Europe}  and  fionthe  Mnc«  of  Nimeguen, 

in  167S,  it  gradually  supplanted  Latin  as  thf  official 
language  of  states.  But  Colbert  was  the  chief  source 
of  the  greatneas  of  Louie  and  France.  That  order- 
ing, creating,  and  sagackiueapiritoiigiaatedtbegvea* 
standing  armies  of  Louis,  and  imposed  Aia  Trarden 
on  all  the  governments  of  Europe  ;  at  the  same  time 
be  maintained  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line,  and  en- 
couraged manufactures,  navigation,  and  commerce  i 
and  tne  first  French  settlement  in  the  East  Indiea 
was  founded  at  Pondicberry.  Colbert  developed  the 
astonishing  resources  of  Franco  in  population,  UBtonl 
ricbee,  and  national  apirit. 

But,  after  Ue  deeih  in  1083,  Louvoia  and  Louie 
plucked  the  fruit  while  they  felled  the  tree.  The 
pride  of  the  king,  and  the  vanity  of  the  nation, 
seconded  the  ambition  of  the  despotic  minister  of 
war.  Notwithstanding  all  thin  oppression  diaaffec- 
tion  never  found  a  rallying  jiuiut  of  resistance.  Suck 
gratification  did  the  nation  experience  in  the  splen- 
dour of  a  cruel  and  prodigal  reign !  Five  wars,  Ae 
revocation  of  die  edict  or  Nantei^  the  building  of 
Veraaille8,'the  hatred  of  the  natione,  the  battle  of  I^- 
Hogue,  and  the  deep  policy  of  WilUam  111.  of  Eng- 
land, overtlurew  the  power  of  Lowe  in  the  Spanish 
war  of  succession.  FavouraUe  dicmnatancM^  the 
opinion  of  the  age,  and  the  eonadouaneaa  of  etrength 
i  n  til  -  jj  irt  of  a  j  eople  not  yet  corrupted,  were  ;dl 
that  preserved  from  oownfall  the  tottering  thrune  of 
the  falling  king.  Death  rapidly  snateheoaway  those 
who  stood  nr^rp'!?  him  t  first  his  only  son,  then  his 
grandson,  with  ins  grandson's  wife  and  eldest  son. 
the  hopes  of  France.  The  court  intrigues,  satiety, 
devotion,  and  the  religioua  (Hredominance  of  Mainte- 
non, together  with  the  tdlueaee  of  lue  confeeeor  La 
Chaise,  and  his  far  worse  successor Tellier, from  1/09, 
made  the  heart  of  the  aged  king  indiflerent  to  the 
state  of  his  dominions.  The  piond  Louie,  wlko 
imagined  himself  competent  to  every  thing,  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  great  minister,  selected  youiif^ 
men  whom  he  could  guide  at  pleasure,  was  at  1 1  i  > 
led  astray  by  his  confessor  TeUier,  that  he  caused  the 
conatittttton  Unigenitus,  drawn  up  according  to  Tcl- 
licr's  plan  by  three  Jesuits,  to  be  issued  as  a  bull  in 
1713  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  who  was  equally  de- 
ceived, thue  giving  the  Jesuit  party  the  triumph  over 
their  oppooenta,  and  at  the  same  producing  <*«">mrt- 
tione,  whidi  oontniued  for  forty  yeare  to  agitata  the 
church  and  state.  Louis  manifested,  however,  a 
strength  of  mind  and  firmness  in  death,  as  well  as  in 
the  misfortunes  which,  in  liis  last  yeare,  riiook  hia 
throne  and  housf  ;  for  Ileinsius,  EugMie  and  Marl- 
borough humbled  the  pride  of  France  before  the 
Spanish  throne  was  secured  to  the  grandson  of 
Lome,  by  the  death  fd  Joaeuh  I.  and  the  victory  of 
ViUare  at  Dondn.  He  enbmittad  to  all  eenditione, 
unless  they  were  dishonournhlc,  but  such  he  rrirrtnl 
with  acorn.  When  I'hilip  was  tinally  establi^iieti  on 
the  thpone  at  Madrid,  the  partition  wall  of  the  Pvre- 
neea  wai  not  destroyed,  as  Louis  had  hoped,  wnen 
he  said  to  his  grandunn  on  his  departure,  //  a'y  a 
plus  de  Pyrnu  s  .  ati  1  IVaiice  was  burdened  with  a 
debt  of  2,5uo,auo.iX)0  Uvrcs.  The  plan  of  attaching 
Spain  to  France  in  order  to  counteract  the  connexion 
ot England  nnfl  Holland  (which  threatened  the  French 
commerce,  navigation  and  colonies),  exhausted  France 

and  laid  the  toindatjon  of  thnt  rafidntiaii  ivfaick  wis 
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not  to  terminate  till  a  century  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.  GrouveUc  says,  therefore,  of  him,  with  juA- 
tire  : — "  We  may  allow  him  ^ood  rjaalitiefl  but  not 
viriuc.  1  he  misfortunes  of  succceilinjr  reigns  were, 
in  part,  hia  work,  and  he  has  liardly  influenced  pos- 
terity ezcqjt  for  its  ruin."  llie  same  judgment 
it  pMMd  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  fan-  **RefleetioM  on 
the  French  Revolution."  What  is  called  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  as  compared  with  Pericles,  Augustus, 
and  tbe  Medid»  was  a  result  of  the  impulse  which 
circiunstances  communicated  to  the  national  genius. 
I^ouia,  who  was  not  himself  possessed  of  a  great, 
coinprehen'<ive  mind,  and  who  was  much  and  laho- 
fiously  occupied  on  trifles,  patronized  genius  only  as 
a  neeassary  instrument  for  his  purposes.  At  CoU 
bcrt's  suggestion  he  founded  the  academy  nf  srienrp« 
and  that  of  inacriptioos ;  he  improved  tiie  I  reucii 
aeadmft  encouraged  able  writers  to  raise  his  renu- 
talion  and  the  French  lauffoage  above  tbe  hatrea  of 
nations,  and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  was  wider 
than  that  of  his  :ir[iiies.  His  nation  gave  laws  to 
Europe  in  matters  ot  taste.  The  tone  of  French 
•oetety  was  a  model  for  the  German  courts,  and  cor> 
rupted  Um  apifit  of  the  nobilitj  while  it  deetr»]red 
morals- 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  tlic  expxd- 
•ion  of  the  Huguenots  from  France  also  promoted 
diffuion  of  tbe  Fkfeneb  language  and  manners. 
Tbe  jpaat  art  of  pleasing^  was  the  soul  of  all  the  other 
arte  m  Firance ;  it  even  opened  to  science  itself  the 
avenne  to  the  circles  of  tbe  poliebed  daasea.  Pascal, 
who  wrote  with  vigour  and  delteacj*  the  nibUme 
BosHuet,  and  Fenelon.  R[)lendid  in  his  bitmHitf,  the 
^eat  Coi  ncille  who  boldly  took  his  flight  among  the 
auTTOUndiag  barbarism,  the  unique  Mohere,  the  in- 
imitable Fontaine,  and  the  calm  thinker  and  spirited 
satirist  Boileau,  the  friend  of  the  classiml  ll.tcine, 
lundlwi  the  blaze  of  light  and  philosophy  m  t  rance. 
**Tbeir  electrical  shock  roused  the  north  from  the 
monotonoiu  studies  of  its  univeiaitiee.*'  Tbe  fine 
arts  were  not  n^lected.  Of  Lebnm's  epoch  of  art 
under  Louis  XIV.  we  are  remi':  !^!  by  thirty-four 
])ainting8  by  this  master  in  the  museum  of  the  Lou%Te. 
'I1ie  Flemish  school,  particularly  Teniers,  didnotplease 
the  king.  Girardon  was  distinguished  among  the 
sculptors.  Lenotrc  laid  out  the  splendid  gardens  of 
Vers^es ;  Perrault  built  the  colonnade  of  the  Lou- 
Tre,  Uaidoin  Maasanl  the  dome  of  the  invalids. 
lAim  was  tbe  creator  of  fVendiniailc.  Alarge  pro- 
portion of  the  great  monuments  of  France,  which 
excite  tlte  attention  of  the  traveller,  bad  their  origin 
in  the  reign  of  Louis.  He  constrttcted  the  wonder- 
ful harbours,  ship-yards  and  fortifications  at  Brrat, 
Rochefort,  L'Orient,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Cette,  and 
Toulon ;  and  at  his  bidding  the  i-.ur.il  <if  Langnedoc 
united  the  Mediterranean  with  the  ocean. 

The  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  of  Louts 
XIV.  extoii  Ir  !  fr  m  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  con- 
eluded  by  Mazann  in  iG^i),  Lo  the  dcalh  of  the  great 
Colbert  m  1683.  That  peace,  however,  lasted  only 
^  16G5,  when  Ix>uis,  on  the  death  of  bis  father- in- 
Uw.  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  hdid  daim  to  tbe  Spa- 
nish NetherlandH,  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  derolulion, 
as  it  was  called,  which  was  a  private  law  in  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  but  could  by  no  nwine  be  consi- 
dered the  rale  of  succession  to  the  government  of 
these  slates.  Holland,  therefore,  concluded  in  1668 
a  triple  alliance  with  England  and  Swc  lcn  f  ir  the 
pnaerratioa  of  the  yetbartood^  of  which  aUiance» 


although  Louis  was  victorious  in  two  campaigns,  tbe 
peace  of  Aix-bt-CbapeUe  yna  the  result.  Louis  re- 
tained, indeed,  the  conquered  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  intentions 
on  the  country  at  large,  and,  as  he  attributed  this  to 
the  triple  alliance,  he  resolved  on  a  retaliatory  war 
against  Holland,  having  previously  sneeeeded  in 
separating  England  and  Sweden  n-om  Uieir  con- 
nexion with  the  republic,  and  uniting  them  with 
himadf.  Thla  war.  undertaken  witbrat  TCgaid  to 
the  eommeroe  of  France,  to  which  it  was  very  detri- 
mental, and  in  which  Spain,  the  German  emperor, 
and  Rrandenburg  also  engaged  against  France,  coom 
tinued  from  1 672  till  the  tieace  of  Nimeguen,  con- 
cluded 167B  and  1679.  in  which  Holland  lost  nothing, 
ivbilc  I.nnis  XIY  rrr--'ivrd  from  Spain,  Burgundy, 
which  the  king  ol  Spain  had  previously  held,  as  an 
appurtenance  to  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  under  the 
sovereigntT  of  tlie  German  empire,  and  sixteen  uImm 
in  tbe  Netberiands.  Loins  lost  in  tiiis  war  his  two 
greatest  generals,  Turcnne  and  Condd  j  the  former 
fell  at  Sasbach  in  1675,  the  latter  retired  in  1676  on 
account  of  his  feeble  health.  Louis,  however,  ctiD 
had  Catinat,  ("requi,  Luxembourg,  Schomberg,  and 
Vauban.  After  the  jieace  of  Nimcgucn,  it  would 
iinve  hct-n  ]>olitic  for  I>ouis  to  have  ceased  prosecut- 
ing for  a  while  hia  plans  of  aggrandizement  {  Imt  be 
renewed  innneifiatety  after  tiie  rfiMjeat,  ae  tlieir  wwe 
called.  In  the  three  treaties  of  peace  a  number  of 
places,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  had  been  ceded 
to  France,  though  it  had  not  been  decided  what  really 
did  pertain  to  them.  Louis,  therefore,  established, 
in^l680,  chambers  of  r^Hwms  at  Met*  and  Brisach, 
whose  office  it  was  to  accord  him,  under  the  form  of 
right,  every  thing  that  could  be  considered  in  any 
way  as  belonging  to  those  places.  France  in  thia 
manner  nrquired  large  districts  on  the  hor  Jpr';  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  Germany.  Louis  would  also 
gladly  have  obtained  Strasbnii^  but,  as  even  the 
chambera  of  liaaions  could  atart  no  formal  claim  to 
it,  tine  important  place  was  quietly  surroimded  by 
soldiers, and  com}>elled  lo  surrender  in  insi  witbont 
a  blow.  Spain  and  the  German  empire  protested 
against  this  act,  but  both  found  it  expedient  in  1684 
to  enter  into  a  twenty  years'  truce  with  Louis  XIV., 
by  which  this  monarch  obtained  for  that  time,  besides 
Strasburg,  all  tbe  jdacee  v»iiniitcd  prior  to  Auguak 
168L 

MeanwbUe,  Cblboi  bad  died  in  16S3.  FVomtbia 

time  FfaTicr  drrlined  with  the  same  rapirlit','  tbnt  it 
had  risi.  r,  under  his  admin istratioa.  The  tir.st  blow 
it  received  was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  October  1685,  after  several  years'  oppressions  of 
the  protestant  party,  by  which  measure  the  kingdom 
lost  70(),0()<)  of  its  most  valuable  siibj  i  ts.  To  this 
measure  the  king  was  led  by  the  united  exertions  of 
the  two  parties  of  the  court,  m  other  respects  opposed 
to  each  other — the  parties  of  the  minister  Louvois 
and  of  Maintenon,  who  co-operated  with  the  generally 
benevolent  confessor  of  the  king,  Lachaise.  Colbert, 
to  hia  deatli,  bad  opposed  tbe  adoption  of  violent 
ineasurea,  which  nugbt  induce  tbe  nrotestante  to 
emigrate.  France  was  soon  after  involved  in  a  new 
war.  Several  circumstances  gave  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louvois  opportunity,  in  apite  of  the  twenty  years* 
truce,  to  enter  the  field  anew.  The  war  which  Louis 
now  waged  from  1(588  to  l6D7  against  Germany, 
Holland,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  England,  was  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Kyawick,  in  which  Louia  reaigoed  all 
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the  rtuniont,  and,  in  addition.  ced«N]  to  Germany, 
Briaach,  Vuhurn,  Kehl,  anil  I'liilinsburff,  Itesidos  all 
the  ■mailer  fortreases  erected  by  France  on  the  Ger- 
man nd«  of  difl  RhiM.  Altfamiffh,  throafhont  iJia 
war,  Louis  was  conqueror  rather  than  conquered,  he 
was  hent  on  peace.  The  exhaustion  of  hia  kingdom, 
and  especially  the  fe»r  that  a  continuance  of  the  war 
might  frustrate  his  views  on  the  Spanish  sticcession, 
compelled  him  to  yield.  The  death  of  CTharles  IL, 
king  of  Spain,  to  which  Louis  had  long  hwkeii  for- 
ward, took  pkce  at  the  end  of  1700.  Louis  bad 
already  concluded  treaties  of  partition  with  respect 
to  llie  Spanish  Ruccesnion  with  England  and  Holiaind  ; 
but  Charles  IL,  hy  u  secret  testumt-nt,  had  designated 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  Philip  of  Anjou,  as  heir  of  the 
wbol«  monarch^f  to  the  diaadvaattiffe  of  the  houae  of 
Avitria,  in  whtdi  tibe  inheritance  wtw  lejtitiraately 
vested.  On  the  enforcement  of  this  tr  r  i  nt  Louis 
inaisted,  after  the  death  uf  (,'harle».  and  was  thus  in* 
Volved  m  the  Sj^mniah  war  of  succession,  whieh  lie 
preci])itated  by  acknowledging  the  English  pretender, 
son  of  James  II.,  in  violation  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
The  finances  of  l^ouis  were  in  trrcat  distress  ;  he  had 
•Uo  loat  many  of  Jiis  great  men  in  the  cabinet  and 
MA  {  wkile,  on  the  other  hand,  hia  ntuneroua  ene- 
mies— Enfcland,  Holland,  the  emperor  and  the  Ger- 
man empire,  Prussia.  Portugal,  and  Spain — could 
oppose  to  him  two  of  the  gnalMt  g«iMi^^Bagene 
•M  Marlborough. 

France  suffered  greatly  by  thit  war,  which  was  ter- 
minatcd  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  an<l  those 
of  Itadstadt  and  Baden  in  i714,brought  about  by  the 
eoncttirenee  of  several  circumaUtneee  favourable  to 
France,  e8f)ecially  \>y  the  change  that  Xauk  plire  in 
the  political  ts^tstem  of  England  m  1710,  after  Ixmis 
had  several  times  proffered  peace,  without  success, 
on  aoeount  of  tiie  hard  terma  inaiated  on  by  hia  ene« 
niea.  Loaia  made,  indeed,  wim  coneeaauMM  to 
Englrtnd,  Holland,  and  Savoy,  but  saw  his  grandson 
atcknowledfceU  as.  king  of  Spun,  under  the  naune  of 
Fhilip  V.  This,  however,  was  coimected  with  a  re- 
nunciation, which  should  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  future  union  of  the  Spanish  and  French  crowns. 
The  internal  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  was  totally 
ruined  by  this  war,  of  which  the  ex|>eQaes  in  the  year 
1712  doDe  amounted  to  835.000,000  Uvrea.  ^e 
great  army  which  he  kept  on  foot  was  what  chiefly 
excited  and  nourished  in  Louis  the  love  of  conquest. 
He  naintuned  a  larger  atanding  army  than  any  other 
inrineo  <tf  hia  time.  It  rome  fjpoim  l^C^OOO  to  300^000 
men.  Reapeeting  the  policy  of  Lonia  XfY.,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  language  of  Flassan  : — "llie  cabinet  of 
Louis  XIV.,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  talents 
of  his  ministers,  exhilnta,  in  ita  moat  Important  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  powerK,  almost  alway^i  the 
same  character  of  lofty  pretPn.s ion.    'I"hc  spirit  of  his 

Eolicy  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  maimer  in  which 
e  iiiai«te<i  on  interpratioff  the  tivatiea  of  Miinater, 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Nimegnen.  and  the  i«mm« 
ciation  of  Queen  Maria  Tlieresa.  llie  ineans  of  im- 
perting  validity  to  such  arbitrary  explanations  were, 
ncee  of  anns,  artful  diplomacy,  expert  spiee,  and 
corruption.  The  king  expended  great  sums  in  se- 
curing the  favour  of  sovereigns — Charles  II  ,  for  ex- 
ample, of  England — their  ministers  an  ]  inistresses. 
Against  his  enemies  he  employed,  even  in  times  of 
war,  clandestine  popular  excitements  i  he  encouraged 
the  commotions  in  Catalonia.  Sicily,  England,  Por- 
tugal, and  Hungary.  More  than  any  long  before  him 
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he  enlarged  tlic  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  ©specially 
towards  the  north,  by  which  means  he  secured  the 
capital  Bgatnat  the  acddenta  of  war.  Till  the  battle 
of  La  Hogiie  in  1892.  in  which  the  English  and 

Dutch  fleet,  under  .Admiral  Rni5sel,  overcame  the 
French  admiral  TuurviUc,  he  maintained  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  ocean,  and  made  his  flag  respected 
by  the  nativea  of  Barbary  and  by  the  moat  powerful 
maritime  statea.  On  the  continent  he  held  a  decided 
predominance  till  the  peace  of  Nimegnen,  so  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  fear  any  coalition  of  the  other 
powers.  To  this  his  connexion  with  Sweden  and 
some  of  the  small  German  principalities  jT^ninlr  m^- 
tributed.  He  subsequently  fell  somewhat  from  hia 
high  elevation,  but  continued  to  he  the  first  sovereign 
of  Eturope,  even  after  hia  defeata  in  the  Spanish  war 
of  anceeaaton ;  for,  after  he  had  severed  the  league 
formed  against  him  hy  the  peace  with  Knglancf,  nei- 
ther Austria  nor  the  German  empire  could  \ona  offer 
reaiatanee."  To  this  foreign  policy,  favoured  by  the 
weakness  and  political  errors  of  his  neighbours,  was 
added  an  arbitrary  internal  administration.  The  sys- 
tem of  ])olice,  organized  by  D'A rgcnson,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  was,  in  ita  effects,  as  for- 
midable as  an  inqinaitton. 

LoTiis  XV.,  was  the  great  grandson  of  Lonis 
XIV.,  and  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  lie  was 
born  in  February  1710,  and  commenced  hia  reign  in 
1715.  The  inflaeoce  of  the  «|(e  of  Louis  XIV.  oa 
the  religions  and  political  notions  of  the  cultivated 
classes,  and  especially  the  increasing  |>owcr  of  pu])l!c 
opinion  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
are  conspicuous.  The  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
l^uis  XV.  consists  in  tlie  iiitellecttial  developement 
of  the  nation  in  the  bpleudour  auil  boldness  of  new 
philosophic  views,  which  had  so  strong  an  influence 
cm  society.  From  them  proceeded  « tearful  aepara- 
tion  of  reason  IVom  moiiJitr,  of  the  passions  from 
rectitude,  and  of  enlightenea  idea.s  from  the  church 
and  state.  The  immoderate  love  of  pleasure  which, 
from  the  higher,  deooended  into  the  lower  cla-ssei^, 
and  was  defended  or  excused  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  day,  was  unite<l  with  an  avariciouH  selfishness 
which  was  awakened  by  tlie  rasli  linancial  schemes 
of  l>aw  and  the  regent,  and  connected  with  fraud, 
despair,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  500,000  citizens. 
From  this  love  of  pleasure  ami  selfishness  jiroceeded 
most  of  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Louis  XV.  llie  moral  infection  spread  farther  and 
fiurther,  and  ate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  roots  of 
pnblte  spirit  and  every  civil  virtue.  Louis  XIV.  left 
his  great  grandson  and  successor  with  the  word.s, 
"  I  have,  against  my  inclination,  imposed  great  bur- 
dens on  my  subjects;  but  ha%-e  been  compelled  to 
do  it  by  the  long  ^ars  which  I  have  been  oliliged  to 
maintain.  Love  peace,  and  undertake  no  w;ir,  ex- 
cept when  the  good  of  the  state  and  the  \relfare  of 
your  people  render  it  necessary A  much  deeper 
impression  should  have  been  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  royal  child  by  the  conduct  of  the  people  who  ac- 
companied the  hearse  of  the  king  with  insults  and 
the  grossest  ezpresnons  of  joy.  But  what  an  idea 
must  the  boy  of  six  years  have  formed  from  the  lit 
ek  justice  (the  strongest  exertion  of  despotism)  held 
by  ttie  ri  ;ient  to  confirm  his  regency!  How  differ- 
ent were  tlie  views  of  bia  fiather.  the  noble  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  tntondod,  in  ease  he  ascended  the 
throne,  to  restore  to  the  people  thc-r  Inst  right? ! 
On  (me  occasion,  when  Louis  had  recovered  from  a 
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violent  ndtness,  his  sahjectt  nanilvited  llidr  ntit* 

f  II  til  n  liy  rcjieateiJ  rcjoiciiiK*f-    The  court  and  jjar- 
tl«n«  ol  the  IHuleriea  were  full  of  men.  Villeroi 
cunkA  the  king  from  one  window  to  another.  **  8e« 
them,  my  kinx  !  your  people;  all  this  people  belongs 
toyuu;  all  that  yuu  nee  is  your  properly;  you  are 
lord  ami  master  of  it."    The  instructor  of  the  young 
king,  the  prudent  and  modest  Fleury,  won  the  confi* 
denee  of  mn  pupil  in  a  noble  manner.   A  timd,  who 
bad,  however,  loss  influence  on  the  young  king,  ■was 
bis  confessor,  tlie  Jti^uit,  Liuii'fes.    'Ihe  cardinal 
Dobois  had  effected  bis  appointment  to  this  import- 
ant office  against  Fleury's  wish  and  the  advico  of 
Cardinal  Noailles.    Fleury,  however,  acquired  the 
entire  confidence  of  Ixiuis,  who,  after  the  death  of 
the  regent  in  1724,  by  the  advice  of  his  instructor, 
^jpointed  the  duke  of  Bourbon  chief  niaiater  of 
state,  wbo  could  undertake  nothing,  however,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  prelate,  then 
seventy-three  years  old.   Till  now,  the  king,  wbo 
entered  upon  loe  government  htmaelf  in  1723,  but 
liad  hitherto  entrusted  the  nanigemenc  aflyit 
to  the  former  rej^ent  as  first  minister  of  state,  bad 
shown  no  wiU  of  his  own.   A  Spanish  princess  of 
•ixycuwold  had  been  destined  for  hia  wife,  tnd  had 
been  suhsequently  sent  back  to  ber  parents ;  the 
marshal  Villeroi  bad  been  banished  from  the  court, 
and  the  king  had  married  Maria  Letzynski,  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  dethroned  king  of  Poland, 
Init  he  .ip]>eared  indifferent  and  submiinTe  in  all 
these  proceedings.    But  when  the  party  of  the  duke 
atteoipteU  to  get  rid  of  the  prelate,  and  the  oifended 
Fleury  bad  retired  to  hie  country  seat,  the  king  in- 
aiated  on  bis  return  with  such  firmness  that  the 
duke  found  himself  obliged  to  apply  to  the  prelate 
and  solicit  his  return. 

Soon  after,  in  1726,  Fleury  was  placed  at  the  bead 
of  the  administration.  He  declined  the  title  of  first 
minister,  but  M  in  fnrt,  such  till  his  death  in  1743. 
His  habit  of  dissimulation  extended  itstdf  to  the 
king,  in  whose  private  life  a  great  change  now  took 
filaoe,  probably  favoured  by  Fleory  himaelf.  The 
germ  which  hit  application  and  some  generoni  ex- 
pressions had  manifested,  was  stifled  in  vensual  plea- 
sures and  the  luxury  of  a  cotul  life.  The  peaceful 
Fleury,  who  endeavoured  to  rBSlore  order  and  eco- 
nomy, now  gave  the  enervated  monarchy  a  seven 

? 'ears'  tranquillity ;  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  en- 
ightened  to  compose  the  CQiBtnnretay  icqwcting  the 
bull "  Unigenitus." 

After  the  death  of  Angustns  IT.,  king  of  Poland, 
in  1733,  Louis  wi<;hed  to  sec  h'm  father-in-law  chosen 
succesHor  of  AuguHtiie,  and  declared  that  the  free- 
dom of  election  should  be  interrupted  by  no  foreign 
power;  but  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  having  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
supported  his  election  as  king  of  Poland,  Louis's 
plan  was  frustrated  and  a  war  broke  out.  After  two 
campaigns,  France  acquired  for  Stanislaus,  who  had 
fled  from  Dnntzic  in  danger  of  his  life,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy  of  Ix^rraine,  by  the  preUmin&rics 
of  Vienna  in  1735.     After  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 

in  1740,  the  project  of  Marshal  BeUeisle,  to  dis- 
member the  Austrian  hereditary  etates,  plunged  the 

aged  cardinal  into  a  war,  the  success  of  which  was 
frustrated  by  the  parsimony  of  the  mitiiater.  The 
Fhmich  annies  fought  on  the  mh  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  laid  claim  to  the  whole  Au'5tri;in  mo- 


Tha  coiitfueBl  of  Bohemia  was  not  acMuplnhed  $ 

scarcely  if/ulil  Maillehois,  Kelleisle,  ari  !  I'ldfjlio, 
eli'ect  the  retreat  of  the  wreck  of  the  defeated  ariov 
from  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  over  the  Rhine.  9mi 
greater  were  the  losses  of  France  liy  sea ;  for  Ileury 
had  negkctcd  the  marine.  After  liis  death  in  17i3, 
the  victories  of  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony  gave  new 
splendour  to  the  Frencbarms;  and,bvthepeaceofAix- 
uuChapellein  1748,  France  regnnediier  loot  colomea. 

But  the  .state  was  more  than  ever  exhausted  by  an 
unjust  and  impohtic  war.    Luuis  had  himself  taken 
a  part  in  several  campaigns,  and  when  he  was  at- 
tacked at  Metz  bv  a  severe  malady,  received  the  tn~ 
pellation  of  the  Well- beloved.   The  affection  felt  for 
him  hy  ■'n  I'j  ench  exceeded  his  deserts;  for  Louis 
became  from  this  time  more  and  more  unwmthy  of 
the  pubbc  respect,  sinking  into  the  grossest  indo» 
lence  and  sensuality,  and  abandoning  the  manage- 
ment of  state  aifairb  to  the  marchioness  of  Pompa- 
dour.  She  was,  in  reality,  the  ruler,  the  monarch 
being  abeorbed  in  hia  orgiea  or  cbildiah  amusenanta 
and  aespotie  fesrt.    lie  showed  himself  withcrat 
dignity,  the  sport  of  pct!y  ji  issions,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  external  iaHucnces.    'ihe  nation,  on  which 
so  (lowcrless  a  government  could  have  no  effSect, 
followed  entirelv  its  restless  caprices.    Contests  of 
public  opinion,  hold  hopes  and  new  systems,  amused 
and  enj([a^e<]  all  classes  of  society.   Every  one  longed 
for  a  new  and  better  state  s  obedience  became  more 
and  more  lax,  the  wiah  of  change  more  decided ;  a 
few  steps  more  would  lead  to  insurrection.  The 
sensuality  of  the  king  put  him  entirely  in  the  power 
of  the  ambitious  Pompadour.   AVhils  aha  made  him 
lead  the  shameless  life  of  an  eastern  monarch,  she 
sacrificed,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment, 
the  honour,  wealth,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state, 
to  those  who  were  able  to  gain  access  to  her  hj  their 
attractive  qualities.    She  accustomed  the  king  to 
the  acquits  de  covipfnvf  or  wnrmntfl  for  payment, 
which  exhausted  the  treasury,  and  introduced  confu- 
sion into  the  accounts,   llie  cost  of  the  porc-an*- 
wrjtt  as  it  was  called,— the  mo«t  abominaUe  instru- 
ment of  the  king's  vohiptnonsnese, — was  defnyed 
by  such  acquits,  which,  accordin;  t  '  l>acretelle. 
amounted,  eventually,  to  lou,OiX>,u<Hifr.    Louis  also 
tored  to  play  deep,  and  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose a  private  chest,  the  losses  of  which  be  supplied 
from  the  public  chest.   Those  who  lost  to  him  were 
indtmnified  by  lucrative  public  offices.    In  order  to 
increase  this  fund  be  engaged  in  etock-iobbing  and 
in  speculations  in  gnin.  The  rise  and  fall  M  the 
stocks,  and  the  jirice  of  corn,  interested  him  in  a 
manner  entirely  unhccomintj  a  king.    He  appropri- 
ated a  capital  of  ten  millions  from  his  private  trea- 
sury to  this  disgraceful  traffic,  and  even  allowed  the 
name  of  M.  Mielavand  to  be  introduced  into  the 
state  almanac  of  1774,  among  tlie  officers  of  finaBCea 
as  trisorier  des  grains  pour  ie  comple  de  S.  M. 

To  relieve  his  ennui  be  printed  several  Iwoks,  snd 
was  even  pleased  willi  the  celebrated  jihysiocratical 
syiitem  of  bis  physician  Uue^nay.  lie  called  biro 
bis  tliinker  (penseur),  listened  with  satisfaction  when 
he  censured  the  policy  of  his  miniatere,  hut  never 
troubled  himsdf  aibout  the  applieatMm  m  his  ideas. 
Towards  women  be  conductedbimself  in  public  with 
the  courteousness  of  a  French  chevalier,  mingled  m 
their  petty  quarrels,  and  played  the  part  of  a  confi  • 
dant.     lie  u  ri<  inquisitive  about  the  intrigues  of  all 


narcby.    £ngUnd  was  uu  ibeside  of  Maria  i  here»a.  ^  the  cuiirta  ul  Lurupe,  anti  to  inform  himself  respect- 
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ing  them,  maintained  secret  agents,  of  which  his  mi- 
niaten  in  many  cases  knew  nothing.  The  digniiied 
auudv  eoBdiiet  of  Ae  dauphin,  we  vvtnet  of  the 
daupnineaa,  m?.rk  no  yirrmanent  impression  on  him. 
He  sometimes,  however,  seemed  to  feel  remorse,  es- 
pecially after  the  death  of  the  queen.  Bui  hp  loov 
sought  and  found  solace  in  his  old  plauoffei.  Fhim 
the  year  1769  he  was  governed  by  Du  Bairy,  who  ia 
said  to  have  cost  tbs  lojal  trBMUiy  in  ive  ytars, 
180,000,000  livre«. 

As  Louis  became  older,  his  bigotry  and  apathy 
increased,  while  he  sank  deeper  in  sensuality.  His 
secret  debaucheries  dishonoured  innocence,  and  poi- 
soned the  domestic  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The 
yoblic  contempt  was  expressed  in  satires,  caricatures, 
and  songs,  to  wbidi  the  people  had  dreedy  beeome 
accustomed  under  til r  n  v  i  nr  j-  The  hatred  of  the 
people  gave  credence  to  the  most  exaggerated  accu- 
sations, and  Louis,  from  fear  and  aversion,  withdrew 
himself  from  the  public  eve.  With  this  carelesanesa 
and  apathy  of  Uie  king,  tne  French  levity  increased 
continually  ;  every  one  was  engaged  with  trifle«  and 
selfia^  pko*  {  the  most  important  affairs  of  state  on 
eonlnrjr  wen  neglaelad.  Tkanee  al  the  same 
time  saw  itself  involved,  in  1754,  in  a  maritime  war 
with  England  on  account  of  the  forta  on  the  Oluo, 
and,  as  if  tliis  contest  was  of  no  importance,  rashly 
took  the  side  of  Anstiia  against  Pmssia  in  1756. 
The  shrewd  Kannits  had  gahied  tiie  fimrar  of  the 
vain  Pompadoiv,  who  was  offended  by  the  sarcasms 
of  Frederic  IL  By  lier  influence  the  duke  de  Choi- 
seul  was  appointed  first  minister  in  the  stead  of  the 
abbv  Bemis,  and  on  the  I'-t  of  May,  17  j'j,  a  tu  u 
aUiance  was  concluded  uiiU  ^'i.usUia  at  \  cisuiUcs, 
which  was  unique  in  historv.  The  French  suffered 
great  losses  by  sea  and  land  i  even  their  military  re- 
putation had  deeUaed  mice  the  betde  of  Bosbach, 
and,  after  seven  unhappy  years,  they  had  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  when  Choiseul  conclnded  a 
peace  with  England  at  Fontaineblcau  in  1702,  and 
the  definitive  treaty  was  settled  at  Paris  in  1763,  al- 
though France  had  to  relinquish  to  England,  Canada, 
as  far  as  'hi-  Mississippi,  Cape  Breton,  an  d  the  is- 
lands of  Grenada,  Tobago,  St. Vincent,  and  Dominica, 
togedwr  widi  Minorea.  Louie  remdned  indifferent 
to  all  Aese  events.  The  first  time  that  he  saw  Mar- 
shal Richelieu  after  the  conquest  of  Mahon,  he 
tuned  to  that  geneial*  who  was  adored  by  the  whole 
nation,  with  tM  qnestim^  "  How  did  you  like  t)ie 
Minorca  Bgni**  Tlu  edebrated  ftmily  compact  of 
the  Bourbons,  by  which  Clioiseid  hoped  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  to  unite  for  ever  the  policy  of  Spain, 
Sdly,  and  Parma,  with  the  French  interest,  was  of 
no  great  benefit  lu  France.  After  the  war,  flu  1 
seul's  ministry  wa»  marked  by  several  often  violent 
reforms;  especially  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
fiOB  France  in  1764*  end  by  the  acquisition  of  Cor- 
rica  in  1769.  Shortly  afWr,  Madame  da  Barry,  in 
connexion  with  the  cnancellor  Maupeou,  effected  the 
overthrow  of  the  duke  de  Choiseui,  and  elevated  to 
his  post  the  duke  of  Aiguillon.  The  quarrel  of  the 
latter  with  the  parUament  at  Rennes,  which  had  writ- 
ten against  him  in  a  violent  tone  as  former  governor 
of  Hretagne,  and  the  refractoriness  of  all  the  parlia- 
ments, MpecisUjr  with  respect  to  the  new  oppressive 
6nancud  ediets^  induced  toe  king,  m  I77l»  to  banish 
the  members  of  the  parliament  from  Vtai».  nnfl  ?oon 
after  to  abolish  the  parliaments  entirely,  which  were 
lint  nwemblishad  wder  Uiua  XV.  m  |774*  with 
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certain  limitations.  The  notoriou?.  cdiri  whicli  the 
chancellor  Maupeou  then  issued,  called  the  king  the. 
sole  and  supreme  legisli^nre  of  Ihe  kingdom,  who 
permitted  parliament  indcc:!  in  prntc^t  against  a  new 
law,  but  after  two  considerations,  might  demand  un- 
conditional obedience.  Thus  Maupeou  made  the 
absolnte  will  of  the  monardt  a  constitntioDal  law. 
A  wofAy  cotmterpart  <rf  Manpeon  was  iho  comp- 
troller-cen  r,tl  of  finances,  the  abbe  Terrai,  who  im- 
poverished the  country,  while  he  received  an  income 
of  1,200,000  livres.  In  proportion  as  the  king  was 
despised  at  hornr,  thr  authority  nf  Frnnrc  v,-:is-  Irs- 
sened  abroad.  I  ne  partition  of  Foiand  took  place 
in  1773,  without  the  knowledge  of  France.  After 
hanng  sunk  into  a  complete  nuUi^»  the  king*  whom 
no  domselie  udsfortunes,  not  eren  nii  own  attempted 
assassination  in  1757  by  a  fanatic,  Hamiens,  nor  the 
public  misery,  could  restore  to  consciousness,  died  ef 
the  small  pox,  on  the  10th  ef  May,  1774,  leanng  a 
debt  of  400,000,000  livres. 

In  proportion  as  the  reign  of  Louis  was  weak  and 
pernicious  to  the  state,  the  spirit  of  tlie  nation  robe, 
awakened  by  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  by  distin- 
guished  men  hi  tim  arts  and  sdencee.  In  Burts, 
jmblic  institutions  arose;  palaces  and  churches  were 
huUt,  &e. ;  the  militarj^  school  of  Paris,  and  the 
Champs  Elis^es  were  laid  cut  in  1751  hv  the  minister 
of  war.  Count  D'Aigenson  i  the  intenoant  Tnidaine 
proseented  whb  success  the  constnietion  of  mads. 
The  commerce  of  Lyons  and  Botmleaux  adorned 
those  cities  with  regal  splendour.  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zynski  restored  the  public  prosperity  in  Lorrune, 
and  Pigal  di  -  iiinrd  a  Prlmt^id  monument,  M-hich  was 
executed  in  btnisburg  to  the  marshal  8axe,  who 
died  in  1750.  Of  the  numerous  painters  of  this  pe- 
riod, the  best  were  Lemoine  and  Vemet.  But  taste 
degenerated  under  the  mflnenee  of  a  Tohi^tttons 
court,  and  art  paid  homage  to  luxury.  It  delighted 
in  empty  show,  but  at  the  same  time  carried  manu- 
factures to  perfection.  The  ingenious  N'aucanson 
applied  his  tidents  to  the  improvement  of  the  Gobe- 
lin manufactory.  I^ouis  XV.  himself  took  an  interest 
in  the  porcelain  manufactory  established  at  Severes 
by  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  said  tohsre  snpniesssd,  fimn  humanity,  a 
means  of  destruction  whicn  would  have  been  more 
formidable  than  the  Greek  fire ;  but  this  is  not  histori- 
cally proved.  Enterprising  and  intelligent  men  like 
La  Bourdonnaye.  the  founder  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Isle  de  France  and  Bourbon,  and  even  his  falnmnla- 
tor  Dupleix,  extended  the  commerce  of  France.  Lou- 
isiana, Canada,  especially  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  the  eohmy  on  the  Senegal,  and  the 
jKirts  of  the  Levant,  employed  the  Frenrh  artivity, 
and  enriched  the  mariumc  cities.  But  iiy  ibc  un- 
just measures  of  La  Bourdonnave,  the  state  depriv  ed 
Itself  of  the  advantages  aem^raa  in  the  Bast  Indies 
over  England ;  and  while  France  lost  Oinada  and 
several  islands  hy  thr  manner  in  which  it  carried  on 
the  war,  it  prouiotr  l  the  British  power  in  India. 
The  third  estate,  h  n.  r  vcr,  gradtudlyacquindtby  ha 
wealth  and  intellectual  advancement,  consequence 
and  influence.  Public  opinion  assumed  in  the  age 
of  Louis  XV.  the  character  of  levity,  frivolity,  and 
boldnns,  which  was  afterwards  so  strongly  devek^ped 
in  die  revolution. 

Striking  events,  such  as  the  trial  of  the  nnfortn- 
oate  John  Calas,  and  the  execution  of  the  young 
ch«v»lier  He  I<ahaie«  for  sacrilsfs*  hrou^t  neir 
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opioions  into  genrral  circulation.  But  the  tvil 
^niut  of  France  willed  that  the  decline  of  morals 
and  religran,  eontetnporary  with  the  alnuea  of  arbi- 
trary power,  with  prevalent  prejudices  and  the  op- 
presaioos  of  the  priesthood,  ahould  change  the  light 
of  troth,  juat  springing  up  ia  FnuMt,  kilo  adettroy- 
iogfire,  and  the  defenaiTt  wvapon of  kllOlri«4g«  into 
a  two-eilgcd  sword ;  that  the  egotism  of  eenraality 
should  gain  possession  of  the  territ  n  y  nfn  ison,  and 
that  brilliant  wit  should  be  more  esteemed  than  a 
aeriona  pmpose  and  a  solid  character,  lliis  unhappy 
concurrence  of  public  misery  with  general  licen- 
tiousness, stifled  those  improved  views,  and  that 
scientific  cultivaiion  which  Montesquieu  and  others, 
to  whom  France  was  indebted  for  its  intellectual  in- 
Aiance  on  the  higher  daaaea  of  oocietf  in  a  great 
p*rt  of  Europe,  exerted  themselves  to  disseminate. 
The  ignorant,  stupified  Louis  had  an  al)horrence 
of  all  intellectual  cultivation.  He  feared  talented 
wiitMi!,  and  frequeiitljr  aaid  of  tham,  that  thay  would 
(m  the  came  of  nun  to  the  nonarehf .  He,  never, 
theless,  followeil.  in  the  first  j)art  of  his  rt  ipn.  the 
advice  of  Gardmal  Fleury,  who  highly  etiteetued  the 
adeacea,  and  subsec^uently  yielded  to  the  opinion  of 
the  coart,  and  especially  of  Pompadour,  who  took  a 
pleasore  in  being  denominated  the  patron  of  genius, 
and  a  judge  of  the  excellent. 

'Ilie  most  powerful  and  permanent  influence  on 
Aa  apfait  of  the  nation  was  exerted  by  Voltaire,  who 
commenced  his  splendid  career  in  1716  with  the 
tragedy  of  "  Qidipus."  Louis  had  an  aversion  to 
him,  but  the  marchioness  induced  him  to  appuint 
Voltaire  bis  historioffrapher  and  groom  of  the  cUam- 
bera.  Meaawhfl^  the  preference  risibly  mantfeated 
by  the  court  towards  the  poet  Crebillon  inspired  the 
author  of  the  "  Henriade"  with  a  disgu.st  at  residing 
in  Paria.  Simultaneottdy  with  him,  the  immortal 
Monteaqiuenairoke  the  powers  of  reflection  and  of  wit 
In  A«  nation.  Hia  **  Lettres  Persanncs"  kindled  the 
spiritof  public  critici'sm,  and  liis  work  "  Svir  les  (.'auses 
de  la  Grandeur  et  dc  la  Decadence  des  Romains," 
like  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  became  a  claane  manual 
for  the  study  of  politics.  About  this  time,  the  interest 
universally  felt  in  scientific  subjects  induced  Cardi- 
nal Fleury  andC'ount  Mriun  pas  to  persuade  the  king 
to  aacertain  the  truth  of  2s'ewton'aopiniim  respecting 
dw  fbrm  of  the  earth  by  th«  meaaorement  of  a  de- 
gree in  a  hich  nnrthctn  Intitude,  and  under  the  equa- 
tor, which  was  undertaken  in  1735  and  1736,  and  to 
patronixe  Caaaini's  map  of  France.  After  1749 
tfooaaean,  Diderot,  D'Alcmbart,  Duclos,  Condillac. 
and  Helvethis  are  foond  in  dm  ranks  of  the  great 
writers  of  France.  TTie  graateat  agitation  in  public 
opinion  was  caused  by  the  "  Dictionnairc  Encyclo- 
pedi«M"«f  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  against  which 
thaciM|7,|«rticiihu-ly  the  Jesuita*and  the  ministers, 
roae  en  auMM.  No  less  attention  was  excited  by  the 
work  of  Helvetius,  "  Dc  rKspril."  Even  tlie  ladies 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  contest  of  philoaopby. 
fiareotix  tPetprit  were  formed,  and  from  the  pnilo- 
nophical  circles  at  the  houwps  of  ths  baron  of  IIol- 
bach  and  HeWetius  there  proceeded  several  works 
in  support  of  materialism  and  atheism,  especially 
from  1 7  58  to  1 770.  The  moat  celahratad  of  them  ia 
the  Syatime  de  la  Nature."  Religion  was  ahame- 
lesnly  assailed  by  La  Mi-ttrie,  D'Art^ms,  and  the  abbe 
de  Prades,  who,  banished  from  France,  sought  refuuf 
with  Frederic  II  .,  but  whose  opinions  found  reception 


cited  opposition,  and  the  boldness  of  the  age  loved  to 
defend  rash  and  splendid  errors,  if  Utey  afforded 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  acatenem.  No 
work  was  more  destructive  of  i)uh!!c  m.>r;il'«  than 
Voltaire's  "  Pucelle" — a  talented  tK>em,  which  the 
licentioua  Ijnrit  of  the  times  of  tlM  regericy  aione 
could  hava  uniied.  But  better  men,  such  as  Tur- 
got  and  Maleaherbet,  laboured,  not  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  better  ]»art  of  the  nuhlic,  to  coun> 
teract  this  pestilence,  and  saved  the  nonourof  sound 
reason.  Such  a  production  is  Duclos's  "  Considera- 
tions sur  les  Moeurs,"  of  which  Louis  XV.  liim^elf 
said,  "  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  honour."  Thomas, 
MariiioiitLl,  and  Laharpe  remonstrated  loudly  against 
atheism.  Rousseau  roused  the  most  violent  anger 
of  the  antiphiloaophers  by  his  "  finttle."  Jeanita 
and  Jansenisls  united  against  him,  and  notwith- 
standing the  general  admiration  which  he  received* 
he  waa  oUigM  to  leave  France.  Such  was  tht  r^ 
volutionaiy  a|Mrit  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  Tht  con- 
tempt for  the  court  and  royalty  ])rodueed  by  hia 
reign,  the  exhaustion  of  the  state  caused  by  his  ex- 
travagance, the  rise  of  a  critical  and  liberal  spirit, 
and  the  corruption  of  state  and  church,  gave  birth  to 
the  revolution,  and  the  debased  atate  of  the  public 
morals,  poisoned  by  the  example  of  the  court,  stainrd 
it  with  hiileous  excesses,  llie  favourite  VTaidence  of 
this  monarch  is  delineated  beneath. 


LOl'IS  XVT.,  who  was  dostmcil  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  France  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  con> 
vulsion,  and  to  atone  with  lua  Itfa  for  too  fanlta  and 
follies  of  hit  prcdecawoti,  waa  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  by 
bis  second  wife,  Maria  .T(i(>r  phine.  daughter  of  Frede- 
ric Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony. 
Louis  was  born  on  the  i^nd  of  August,  1754,  and 
in  1770  married  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  The 
countess  Marsan,  governess  of  the  royal  familv,  had 
a  large  share  in  bis  education,  and  even  after  be  he- 
came  kin|^  Louis  listeued  to  her  representations,  of 
whieh  the  abM  Georgel  relates  a  reinarkd>le  inatanea 
in  hi<<  memcirf.  With  the  best  intentions,  but  en- 
tirely inexperienced  in  ruatieL-j  of  government,  this 
unfortunate  prince  ascended  the  throne  in  1774.  He 
modestly  dccUned  the  title  of  it  Jkrirtt  given  him 
by  the  nation,  which  he  excused  from  the  tax  nanal 
on  the  occasion.  After  the  death  of  the  dauphin 
in  1765,  hia  grandfather  had  intentionally  kept  him 
from  acquiring  the  knowledge  connected  arith  hia 
destination :  and  the  countess  Du  Barry  sought  to 
revenge  hereelf  for  the  contempt  exhibited  towarda 
her  by  the  seriou>,  stiictly  moral  prim  o,  \\  hi>m  she 
hated,  by  making  him  ridiculous  in  tlie  eves  of  the 
.   king.   The  ministan.  alaok  aecretly  spread  the  opi« 

wFranca.   Condemnation  by  the  Sorfonaaoidyaju  ioiim  that  the  prince  waa  aema  and  for  removed  frooi 
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die  indolent  Undnagi  of  his  grandfather.   He  was 

retirin)?,  silent,  and  reserved,  and  did  not  dare  to  ex- 
press his  benevolent  feelings,  so  that  hi»  reserve  passed 
for  distrust  He  ftlt  hinMelf  a  stranger  at  a  court 
where  be  was  surrounded  by  vice  under  a  thousand 
glittering  forms.  As  he  heeded  not  flattery,  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  courtiers.  The  duke  Choiscul 
therefore  said,  that,  on  the  most  desirable  throne  of 
die  woild,  be  was  the  only  king  who  not  only  had 
no  flatterers,  but  who  never  experienced  tlie  least 
justice  from  the  world.  In  his  countenance,  which 
was  not  destitute  of  dignity,  were  delineated  the 
prominent  featurea  of  hie  character — ^integrity,  inde- 
daion,  and  weakneaa.  He  was  injured,  however,  by 
a  certain  stiffness  of  dernennour,  repulsive  to  the 
communications  of  frientiithip.  His  manners  had 
nodiing  of  the  grace  possessed  by  almost  all  the 
ptiiMsea  of  the  Uood.  In  confidential  iotereoarae 
alone,  he  fivqnently  expressed  bimaelf  aenaiblf  and 
ingeniouslv,  but  blushed  if  his  observations  were  re- 
peated. PaciUty  of  comprehension,  industry,  and  an 
extraordinary  memory,  made  him  successful  in  his 
atudies ;  but,  unhappily,  they  had  no  immediate  re- 
lation to  the  duties  ana  knowledge  of  a  prince.  Uu. 
right,  pious,  and  indulgent,  be  was  philanthropically 
disposed,  both  towards  his  nation  and  towards  indi- 
viduals. The  virtues  of  his  father,  the  quiet,  domestic 
life  of  his  mother,  had  r^crjily  iirtprcsscd  upon  him 
u  moral  religions  feeling.  But  his  example  wait 
destined  to  show  how  insafficient  oa  a  dmme  are 
the  vtrtuea  of  a  private  nan. 

He  dnae  Count  Manr^na  aa  hia  numatar  of  atate,  a 
man  of  talent  an  !  r  xj  erience,  but  of  little  solidity  of 
character,  and  desirous  of  shining  in  epifframs.  In 
the  room  of  the  abbe  Terrai.  he  committed  the  finan- 
cial department  to  the  enlightened,  able,  and  upright 
Turgot,  who  resolved  to  remedy  the  abnaea  of  the 
slate  by  thorough  reforms  on  strict  philosophical, 
and,  in  some  degree,  physiocratical  principles,  and 
looked  upon  the  pru  K  J  orders  as  the  aoureea  of 
all  evil.  But  the  friends  of  nncicnt  abuses,  the  high 
nobilitv,  the  court,  and  the  clergy,  immediately 
formed  a  combination  afjainst  hiin.  Wlu  ti  tin  par- 
liaments were  restored,  by  the  influence  of  Maurepas, 
against  the  judgment  of  Tuiigot,  the  eonteat  of  opi- 
nion between  old  and  new  views  more  than  ever 
embarrassed  the  governments    The  count  of  Vcr- 

Snnee  was  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs;  Count 
uj  waa  miniater  of  war,  and  Sartine,  »f  the  marine. 
The  new  Aeoriea  winch  Tbrgot  proposed  in  the 
council  of  state,  had  indeed  the  approbation  of  the 
philosouhers :  even  the  talented  men  and  women, 
whom  Madame  Hclvetius.  Madana  Geoffnn,  MUe. 
EraAnaaae,  the  princess  of  Beauveau,  and  the  duchess 
lyABTille,  collected  around  them,  took  a  lively  in- 
tanat  in  Turgot's  liberal  plans,  which  were  loudly 
pfaiaad  by  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold;  but  his  oppo- 
nenta  found  a  anppoit  for  thair  resistance  in  the  old 
parliaments.  The  most  oppressive  feudal  services, 
arbitrary  exactions,  slavery  in  the  mountains  of  Jura, 
an  !  the  rack,  were  abolished,  and  many  useful  regu- 
lations established ;  but  Turgot  could  not  overcome 
the  Idng^'a  dread  of  an  open  atnmle  with  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  parliament.  These  bodies  united 
against  the  minister,  and  the  people,  who  irere  on 
his  side,  could  not,  without  representatives,  afford 
any  aaaiatanee  againat  aoch  a  leagna.  Hia  foea  of 
the  nuutear  amrad  trp  the  nopidaee,  and  on  tha«oe»> 
L  «f  an  adiet  dcehmiv  «w  coKiMiada  fi(ae» 
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I  occurred  reBeroblingthoaawhicHanhaeqnentlynwAad 

i  the  revnlu'i  II  The  timid  and  inexperienced  l.rwim 
believed  himseH  hated  by  the  nation,  and  was  indul- 

fent  towarda  the  seditious;  finally,  hy  the  aiUice  of 
urgot  and  Muv,  he  acted  with  vigour,  and  the  dia- 
turl>ances,  called  in  Paris  la  guerre  deif mines,  were 
quieted  after  the  amnesty  of  May  1775. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1775,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  the  virtu- 
ous Male8herbr«;  a^;  n-ini  ter.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Turgot.  Their  uniu  l  mlluence  might,  perhaps,  have 
done  much  towards  reforming  the  old  abuses,  but 
unhappily,  the  new  miniater  of  war,  the  count  of  St. 
Germain,  waa  too  violent  in  hIa  tonovatkwM.  Tha 
corpa  that  were  disbanded  or  diminished,  nnd  tha 
offended  miUtary  nobility,  loudly  expresst  J  thrir 
dissatisfaction  at  tha  system  of  mnovation,  wl^  eh 
waa  disliked  moreover  by  the  higher  claaaee.  "  'Jfha 
atata  will  perish,"  was  the  general  cry,  and  die  par- 
liament refused  to  register  five  edicts  of  the  kin^' 
Louia  reeolved,  indeed,  to  maintain  hia  authonty  by 
a  Ut  dtjm^t  on  tha  Itdt  of  March,  1776;  hut  dm 
queen,  a  princess  who  was  equally  superior  to  her 
husband  in  vivacity  of  understanding  and  in  wit,  and 
loved  splendour  an;]  [tle  isure,  supported  tlii^  oi  i-o- 
sition  together  with  Maurepas,  who  waa  Tutjjot'a 
secret  enemy.  Her  the  king  could  not  reaiak.  Ha 
he.«itated  :  the  deficit  proflucprl  hy  the  payment  of 
debts  and  the  expenses  ol  tlie  corunation  in 
inspired  him  with  distrust  of  Turgot's  philosophical 
views.  MalesheriMa  gave  in  hia  resignation,  and 
Turgot  waa  obliged  to  follow  hia  axample.  The 
pri  .  iU  tj^ril  party  was  nctorious,  hut  the  hatred  nf 
the  third  estate,  and  the  desire  of  all  enlightened  and 
well  disposed  persons  for  a  thorough  reform  waa  iQ> 
creaaedi  They  did  not  wish  to  overthrow  the  wholn 
eyatem  imti)  tna  Noilh  American  revolution  threw 
a  firebrand  into  this  irji'runmable  mass.  Tlie  day  on 
which  Louis  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  United 
Statea  in  1778  decided  hia  fate ;  for  the  war  to  wUeh 
it  gave  rise  from  1778  to  1783,  and  which  cost  France, 
according  to  Audouin,  1.400.000,000  livres,  accua- 
tomed  the  nation  and  arm^  to  republican  ideas,  and 
produced  a  cureless  deficit;  this,  a  meeting  of  the 
sutee-general ;  and  this,  tha  ftll « tha  monarch  and 
monarchy.  Louis  liim<?"lf  ivns  averse  to  engnpirjr  in 
tlua  war,  but  he  was  out-voted  in  the  council  of 
state,  the  ministers  hoping  to  establish  Raieh  C0B> 
merce  on  tha  overthrow  of  the  Kngliah. 

After  Tugnf  a  removal,  tha  antmvagaaea  of  dia 
court  increased:  while  Lotiis  reftiaed  himself  any 
great  expenditures  he  yielded  too  easily  to  the  tastea 
of  the  queen  and  the  p^noaa  «f  dia  Uood.  Imatf 
and  splendour  made  the  expenaea  fA  the  court  very 
great;  they  played  high,  tneyhuilt,  they  exhilrited 
races,  they  gratified  every  whim,  and  Louis's  dissa- 
tisfaction, which  often  withdrew  him  from  theee  en- 
tertainments, was  regarded  as  the  indicadon  of  an 
ordinary  mind.  Tlie  regularity  of  his  manner  of 
life,  in  which  study  and  domestic  pleasures  were  in- 
termingled with  business,  made  no  imprc>^. n  on 
the  gay  spendthrifts.  Louis  did  not  possess  the  art 
uf  inspiring  the  court  and  princes  with  respect.  He 

Eaid  tne  debte  of  Count  Artois.  The  qurm  -.iho  gave 
erself  up  to  her  love  of  gayety.  Taste  and  love  of 
the  arts,  clothed  in  all  the  humours  of  the  fashion, 
rugned  in  the  fieativala  of  Veraaillea  and  Petit  1>ia> 
non,  Mawepaa  eidwr  did  not  aaa  whithar  alldm 
aauat  latid^  «r,  with  hia  chanetoiade  lavi^, ; '  "  * 
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to  necessity.  Pleasure  was  his  dement.  He  re- 
mained the  directing  nmiater  tali  hia  death  in  I7bl, 
ifaarinf  the  confidence  of  the  Idn^  with  the  talentad 

queen,  and  with  evvry  one  who  coild  deceive  the 
monarch  under  the  appearance  of  zeal  fur  the  com- 
nnn  srdfare.  The  omitges  in  the  ministry  of  the 
ftnanccf ,  which  was  committed  in  turn  to  Chlgay, 
Taboureau,  Necker,  Joly  de  Fleury.and  D'Onneeson, 
iiicr-a-  i'd  tl;c  confusion,  Tnc  i  'sistcnceof  great  abuses 
was  notoriouH ;  but  the  extirpation  of  their  deep- 
rooted  causes  was  impoanUe.  The  dismissal  of 
Necker,  who  had  become  an  object  of  great  dislike 
by  bin  vain  eompte  rendu,  was  considered  as  a  public 
misfortune  by  the  tlurd  esUte,  wliose  favour  Necker 
anrted  himself  to  acquire.  Thus,  long  before  the 
imnliilMiB,  a  real  anarchy  prevailed  in  public  opinion, 
Vhiieh  pen^-trrttr.l  even  to  the  council  of  state. 

After  the  peace  of  Versailles  in  17S3,  which  brought 
aaaw  advantages  — not  however  suflicient  to  repay 
<Im  tipanaa  incnmd — the  fhvolous  Calonne,  liberal 
ttpvaanaaa^  fewef  wludi  wen  redeemed,  wtu  ap. 
pointed  minister  of  finance  In  inrn^n  affnirs,  for 
example,  in  the  dispute  about  the  bcneidt,  \  crgcunea 
BtaijataiDed,  thougn  not  without  sacriAce  of  money, 
A»  hoaxnu  of  the  Aeneh  crown ;  but  the  coauoBr- 
fial  treaty  of  1786  with  Kigland  waa  deemed  the 
greatei^t  error  of  liis  administration,  although  it  was 
a  coDKequence  of  the  peace  of  Versailles.  He  was 
also  blatned  for  having  rejected  the  closer  connexion 
proffered  by  Joseph  II.,  and  lot  thus  outsing  the 
approximation  of  Au<itria  to  Ruaria.  The  king  nim- 
sclf  bclraynl  \v>"ikn.:s-<  'w-  ill- missing  the  minister 
liefore  tbeaccompluihmcnt  ot  his  ])lans  which  he  had 
atlrat  approved.  Louis  took  pleasure  in  literary 
occupations,  and  cn^a^cd  with  fondness  in  public 
enterpriseti.  Uc  framed,  with  much  sagacity,  the 
plan  and  instructions  for  Lap^ronse's  voyage  round 
the  wwld  in  178^  and  several  passages  in  those  iu. 
slnKtionB  es|nraae,  in  a  touching  manner,  the  bene- 
volent  feelinps  nf  this  artless  prince,  lie  often  la- 
mented Lapt  rouse's  unhappy  fate  with  the  words, 
"I  see  very  well  that  I  am  not  fortunate."  His 
Ifindnoaa  of  disposition  mads  him  particularly  inter- 
ested for  the  poorer  clergy.  He  followed,  however, 
the  maxim  of  Louis  XV.  not  to  give  bishoprics  or 
rich  benefices  to  any  but  nobles.  He  drew  a  line  of 
dniaion  eqtuUy  unjust,  and  far  more  pernicious  with 
laapect  to  the  amij»  in  which  military  rank  was  con- 
fined exelnaively  to  the  nobUity.  The  third  estate 
could  not  apeak  ont  ;  so  much  the  more  bitterly  and 
, violently  dM  the  popukce  complain  of  the  court  and 
higher  claaao^  when,  in  conaaqneace  of  the  infamous 
a^rof  thoiiacUaice,tha  proeeaaagunatthe  cardinal 
prince  of  Rohan  waa  commenced  in  1785.  llie  libel 
of  the  branded  countess  De  la  Motte  and  '  ^r  l  us- 
iKind,  disseminated  the  grossest  calumnies  against 
the  innocent  queen,  which  were  but  too  eanlf  cre- 
dited by  the  people.  By  this  means  the  thrane  was 
disgraced  in  pubUc  opinion ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  queen,  was  accused  of 
using  the  infiunous  La  Motte  as  the  tool  of  his  hatred. 
In  Wa  fermentation  of  pnbUe  aentiment,  Calonne 
persuaded  the  king  to  convene  the  notables  in  order 
to  find  some  resources  for  the  exhausted  treasur}". 
Unhappily,  the  count  of  Vergennes  died  on  thu  1  3th 
of  February.  1787,  and  on  the  22nd  of  February  the 
king  opened  the  aeeembly  with  a  speech,  which  was 
not  favournlily  rerrivpd.  Tlie  deficit  which  ihr  romp- 
tfoUer-gencral  had  suied  at  U  i.UUO.Otx;  franc«,  but 
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wliich  waseetimatedatmorethan  140,000,000,rendered 
Calonne'aplanaanapactad.  AaoppoattionwaafonnMl, 
ai^  Cahnme  raeaived  Ida  iKanriaaaL  Pterimment  iv. 

fused  the  imposition  of  two  new  taxes,  which  would 
have  been  burdensome  to  the  large  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  estates. 
The  nation  heard  the  proposition  with  extdlationt 
the  court  trembled.  Ijouis  ventured  on  a  li<  dejut^ 
tier,  but  the  parliament  declared  it  void.  The  king 
banished  the  parliament  to  Troyes,  and  thus  war  waa 
dechured  between  the  throne  and  nation.  The  go> 
vernment,  moreover,  had  acto)  without  dignity  in 
regard  to  the  contest  of  the  Dutch  patriots  with  the 
hereditary  stadtholdcr  in  1787,  and  thus  entirely  lost 
the  reepect  of  the  |>eople.  The  king  himself  mani> 
fealed  a  food  nature,  bordering  on  weakness,  to  hia 
nearest  connexions,  whn,  like  the  di:V;e  He  ^'"igny, 
consented  only  wiiii  tlie  greatest  rciucUince  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  royal  household.  A  negotiation 
ti*a8  finallv  commeoc»l  with  the  jMurliament;  it  i«> 
tamed;  the  measorea  on  both  sides  became  more 
violent ;  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Brittany  in  June 
k7ii6i  the  nobility  and  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
Vassigny,  then,  for  the  first  time,  dared  to  carry  arnie 
against  the  omimandaof  th«  king.  Evan  the  clergy 
loudly  demanded  dieeonvoeation  ef  tiie  eatatea.  "no 
weak  prime  minister,  Brienne,  npjiosed  in  alt  his  pro- 
jects, resigned,  and  Necker  entered  the  council  in 
1 7HH  aa  nuniater  of  finances.  Louis  convened  aaa* 
cond  time  the  notablee  to  settle  the  form  of  the  es- 
tates  and  the  manner  of  voting.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
17-  Hie  states-general  met.  Amidst  the  conflicts 
of  the  privileged  orders  and  the  new  opinions,  the 
king  remained  gentle  and  timid,  deserted  and  alone. 
"  God  forbid,"  said  he  to  the  nobility,  who  would 
not  unite  with  the  third  estate,  "that  a  single  man 
should  perish  for  my  sake."  Hi»»  sole  object,  which 
he  pursued  with  earnestness  of  purpose,  was  the  com- 
mon weal ;  but  around  hfan  every  thing  Tadilated ; 
howcnul  1  he  show  firmness?  The  democrats  hated 
him  as  a  lur.^i  the  emigrants  and  the  art&tacrals, 
who  remained  in  France,  deemed  him  incapable  of 
gOTeming.  He  himaelf  made  the  greatest  sacrifioea 
to  the  alata,  even  aveh  aa  endangered  his  personal 
security,  for  instance,  the  disbanding  of  his  body 
guard.  He  could  nut,  nevertheless,  escape  the  most 
envenomed  calumny.  Among  other  things  it  was 
reported,  that  bjr  a  secret  act  he  had  prototed  agmnal 
every  thing  which  had  been  extorted  from  mm  fan 
limitation  of  the  ancient  royal  prerogatives.  Mean- 
while, even  amid  the  grossest  calumnies,  a  Battering 
word  was  sometimes  heard.  When  Louis  XVI.  at- 
tended the  national  assembly  in  February  1790.  the 
national  guard  of  Versailles  caused  a  gold  medal  to 
be  struck,  on  which  was  represented  a  pelican  feed- 
ing its  young  with  its  blood,  'lite  device  was  Fraa- 
fois,  sout  ctt  etnblhne  adorez  voire  roi!  l*be  12th, 
13th,  and  Ulh  of  July,  1789— the  night  of  the  4ih 
of  August — the  horrors  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octo- 
ber— tlie  IliKbt  of  the  king  in  June  1791,  intercepted 
at  VarenncH,  when  Louis  from  his  hesitation  to  OSe 
force,  prevented  the  success  of  Bouilld's  plan  for  hia 
escape,  and  at  the  same  time  excited  public  opinion 
against  luinwlf  by  th?  declaration  which  he  left  be- 
hind—the acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  Septem- 
ber 1791,  which  decLured  his  person  inviolable — the 
attack  of  the  poptdace  of  Ftnna  on  the  royal  {nlacn 
on  the  20tli  of  June,  I7fl2,  when  Louis  with  equal 
tirmness  and  dijjnity  rejected  the  demands  of  the  in- 
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and  on  the  22Dd  openly  declared  that  vio- 
lence woutd  never  induce  him  to  consent  to  what  he 
considered  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare — the  catai- 
trophe  of  the  loth  of  Au^iint,  to  wliich  Ix)uis  snh- 
mitted,  becauae  he  bad  not  the  courage  to  overcome 
die  dinger— We  snreat  in  Che  mdoml  naembly  to 
which  he  hnd  fled  for  refuge — finally,  his  trial  before 
the  convention,  where  he  replied  to  the  charges  with 
dignity  and  pretence  of  mind ; — these  were  ine  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  king,  lie  ex- 
bibited,  under  these  circumstances,  the  courage  of 
innocence  and  a  strength  of  mind  before  unknown 
in  him.  As  a  prisoner  of  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
in  the  Temple,  he  was  denied  till  shortly  before  bis 
death,  pen,  mk,  and  paper.  His  usual  employment 
was  instructing  his  son  and  reading.  He  read  al- 
most  every  day  portions  of  Tacitus,  Livy,  Seneca, 
HosncendTereaoei  in  hie  native  language,  chiefly 
tnwit.  On  the  evening  before  hie  death,  he  found 
ihat  ho  had  read  157  volumes  in  the  five  months- 
and  seven  days  of  his  imprisonment.  He  evinced 
himtielf  a  loving  httabaiid  and  an  aSbetionato  father, 
and  in  his  private  capacity  no  candid  man  can  with- 
hold from  him  his  esteem.  On  the  15th  of  January, 
1793,  Louis  was  declared  ^fuilly  uf  a  conspiracy 
againat  the  freedom  of  the  nation  and  of  an  attack 
on  the  general  aeeiirity,  by  a  vote  of  690  out  of  f\9i 
on  the  17th  of  January  he  was  conde  mned  to  death, 
the  law  requinng  for  condemnation  two  thirds  of  the 
votea  having  been  repealed  on  the  l6th  during  the 
trial,  and  a  bare  majority  declared  iufficient.  After 
repeated  countings  it  was  found  that  366  votes  were 
given  for  death,  making,  consequently,  a  majority  of 
five  in  727.  On  the  2l8t  of  January,  1793,  he  was 
guillotined  in  front  of  his  former  palace,  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  the  appeal  to  the  nation  proposed  by  his 
advocates,  Malesherbes,  Tronchet,  and  Des^ze,  hav- 
ing been  rejected  on  the  19th  by  380  votes  out  of 
6SK).  He  dued  with  the  courage  of  Christian  iaith. 
His  last  words,  which  asserted  his  imiocence  and  for< 
gave  his  judges,  were  drowned  in  the  nllklg  of  drums 
and  in  the  cry  Vivt  la  republique  ! 


l-'\  en  in  his  vnuth  Louis  manifested  a  sensibility 
unusual  in  the  higher  classes.  He  needed  not  the 
sight  of  misery  i  when  he  heard  it  spoken  of,  he  shed 


tears,  and  hastened  to  relieve  it.  Unknown,  he  alle- 
viated misfortune  in  the  cottage  and  garret.  When 
he  was  first  saluted  at  court  as  dauphin,  after  tho 
death  of  his  father,  the  duke  of  Hurgundv,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  tears.  Still  greater  was  iiia  grief  at 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.  "  O  God,"  he  cried,  "  shaU 
I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  king  I"  His  favourite 
maxim  wan. "  Kings  exist  only  to  make  nations  happy 
by  their  government,  and  virtuous  by  their  example. 
'Hie  establishment  of  the  mont  dt  pieU,  the  emt$e 
d'escompte,  the  abolition  of  fendal  aervicea,  of  torture, 
and  of  slavery  in  the  Jura,  are  only  some  of  his  be- 
nevolent measures.  He  caused  the  state  prisons  to 
be  examined,  and  liberated  the  unhappy  victims  of 
despotism.  Louis  declared  that  he  would  never  sign 
beforehand  a  lettre  de  eaeket.  His  great  object  was 
the  happiness  and  love  of  his  peonle.  On  his  jour- 
nef  to  Cherbourg  in  1786*  where  ne  had  undertaken 
the  constmetion  of  the  cdebrated  harbour  in  17M 
to  which  he  had  appropriated  37,<)0<),0<X)  li\Te>5,  he 
received  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  the  love  of 
the  French.  He  wrote  at  the  time  to  the  queen, 
"  The  love  of  my  people  has  touched  me  to  the 
heart ;  think  you  not  that  1  am  the  happiest  king  on 
earth  ?"  And  in  his  will  he  says,  *' I  forgive  from 
my  whole  heart  those  wIm  iiave  conducted  themaelvss 
towards  roe  as  enemiea  without  my  giving  them  the 
least  cause,  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  tnem.  .\nd  I  ex- 
hort my  son,  if  he  should  ever  have  the  misfortune 
to  reign,  to  forget  all  hatred  and  all  enmity,  and  ea> 
peciaUy  my  misfortimes  and  sufferings.  I  recom- 
mend to  him  always  to  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
man  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow  men — that  be  will  promote  the  nappineas 
of  his  subjects  only  when  he  governs  aeooramg  to 
the  laws — and  that  the  king  can  make  the  laws 
spected  and  attain  his  object,  only  when  be  possesses 
the  necessary  authority."  In  the  same  spirit  he 
wrote  to  Monsisur, aftenrarda  Louis  XVII  I., "  I  sub- 
mit to  Providence  and  necessity,  in  laying  my  inno* 
cent  head  on  the  scaffold.  By  ray  death,  the  ourden 
of  the  royal  dignity  devolves  upon  my  son.  Be  ilia 
ftther,  and  rule  the  state  so  as  to  transmit  Hto  bin 
tranquil  and  prosjieroiis  My  desire  is,  that  you  as- 
sume tlie  title  of  a  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  my  bro- 
ther Charles  Louis  will  take  that  of  lieutenant-ge- 
nersL  But  less  by  the  force  of  arms  than  by  the 
Bsanranee  of  a  wise  freedom  ud  good  laws,  reetors 
to  my  son  his  dominions  usurped  by  rebels  Your 
brother  requests  it  of  you,  and  yoiu*  king  commands 
it.  Given  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  January  90^ 
1793."  Louis  was  buried  in  the  Magdalen  church- 
yard, Paris,  between  the  graves  of  those  who  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  crowd  at  the  Lou\  re,  on  the 
anniversary  of  bis  marriage  in  1774,  and  the  graves 
of  the  Swiss  who  fUl  on  ttie  lOdi  of  August,  t79i» 
in  his  defence.  _ 
LOUIS  XVII.  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  XVL 
and  of  Maria  Antoinette,  and  was  bom  at  Versailles 
on  the  27th  of  March,  17B5,  and  in  1789,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  received  the  title  of  dau- 
phin. He  was  fo\ir  years  old  when  his  mother  j)re- 
aented  iiim  to  the  seditious  populace  of  Paris,  and 
cairied  Um  to  the  capital  on  ne  t«RiUe  Sthand  6ili 
of  Octol>er.  Confined  with  his  parents  and  his  aunt 
EUsalMth  in  the  Temple,  his  innocent  gaiety  and  aifec- 
ttooate  disposition  were  the  chief  solace  of  the  uniiappy 
prisoners.  On  the  death  ot  Louis  XVL  he  waa  pn>- 
daimed  king  by  the  royaliatsb  and  lat  1    *  ' 
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the  title  of  regent.  He  was  eoon  after  flepnrate<l 
from  his  inotlier,  sister,  and  aunt,  and  delivered  in 
1793  to  a  shoemaker  by  the  name  of  Straoo,  a  tierce 
Jacobin,  of  a  gross  and  ferocious  disposition,  who. 
with  his  wife,  treated  the  young  Capet  with  the  most 
unfeeling  barharity.  Reproaches,  blows,  scanty  food, 
the  damps  and  filth  of  a  dungeon,  and  asleep  broken 
by  meaacM  and  abase,  were  the  lot  of  the  innocent 
wH.  He  was  even  oompeUed  to  drink  itrong  li- 
quors and  join  in  the  obscene  songs,  and  repeat  the 
atrocious  language  of  his  tormentor.  He  sur\-ived 
this  treatment  only  till  the  8th  of  June,  1/95,  when 
he  died  aft  the  ue  of  tea  jean  and  two  months.  He 
waa  traried  in  the  comnon  giiTie  in  Ibe  cemetery  of 
St.  ^r  <rL:  1  r  rr.  vli^re  hk  iwadtti  conld  not  be  dia- 
tiDguinUed  in  lb\i>. 

LOUIS  XVni.  was  the  third  son  of  the  dau^liui, 
the  son  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  bom  in  November 
1755.  At  the  accession  of  his  brother  Louis  XVI..  in 
1774,  he  received  the  title  of  Monsieur,  and  after  his 
death  became  regent  of  France.  After  the  clcath  of 
bis  nephew  in  1795,  from  which  time  he  reckoned  his 
reign,  he  took  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.,  king  of 
France  and  of  Navarre;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
England,  ttie  slates  of  Europe  did  not  acknowledge 
him  as  king  of  France  before  the  taking  of  Paris  in 
March  1614.  Hia  brother,  Monaieur,  cottnt  of  Ar- 
tois,  as  lientennnt-general,  became  the  head  of  the 

Covisional  government  in  Paris.  Immediately  after, 
mis  XVIII.  began  his  reign  by  his  manifesto  from 
St.  Onen,  in  Ma/  1814.  During  the  ragn  of  hi* 
brother  he  bad  taken  bat  litde  intereat  in  the  in- 
trigues  and  the  pleasures  of  the  rr  nrt,  and  had  prin- 
cipally occupied  himself  with  books ;  his  wife  had 
followed  a  aiSerent  course.  It  is  said  that  in  his 
yonth  Loma  had  mnch  taate  ior  poetrj,  and  «M  the 
anthor  of  Mvefd  tolerably  good  poems.  He  tians- 
lated  also  some  volumes  of  (mIi!) m's  History,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Homan  poets  and 
potlosophen.  The  hittory  of  hia  emigration  he  has 
related  man  Mreeable  manner  in  a  work  which  ap- 
peared at  Pttns  in  1823.  In  the  first  assembly  of 
the  notables  in  17►^^  he  waa  at  the  li<  a  !  of  the  first 
of  Uie  seven  bureaus,  and  appeared  on  the  side  of  the 
oppositloa  against  Calonne,  eenlrolnfr-^^a/  des 
Jutanrex:  at  least  the  latt^-r  was  most  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  bureau,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
count  of  Provence.  The  people  therefore  looked 
upon  him  with  favour,  and  saluted  him  with  cries  of 
joy,  when  he  received  from  the  king  order  to  com- 
pel the  registration  of  some  edicts  hy  the  cour  de$ 
comptes.  His  brother,  the  count  of  Artois,  after- 
\rards  Charles  X.,  on  llie  other  hand,  who  did  not  be- 
k>D£  to  the  opposition,  was  loaded  with  renroaches. 
At  UM  wcona  aaaembiy  of  the  noliblea  m  November 
1788  he  alone  declared  himself  for  the  double  repre- 
sentation of  the  third  estate.  During  the  revolution 
it  was  as  impossible  for  him  as  for  the  king  to  escape 
the  attacka  of  calumny.  After  the  deatruction  of  the 
baatUle  the  king,  aeeompanied  by  bb  two  brothers, 
entered  the  hall  of  the  national  assembly,  and  de- 
cbired  that  he  counted  upon  the  love  and  the  fidelity 
ftf  his  subjects,  and  bad  therefore  given  orders  to  the 
troops  to  withdraw  fkiraa  Faria  and  Versailles.  But 
tlie  people  of  Paris  had  already  proscribed  the  count 
of  Artois,  who  therefore  left  the  kingdom  with  bis 
two  sons.  He  wan  followed  by  the  i)rinrcs  of  Conde 
and  Conti,  and  the  dukes  of  Dourbon,  Knghien,  and 
JUucmbooig:  Moniienr  rBmained.  Aa  the  pec^le 
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were  clamorous  for  the  ex«cution  of  the  marquis  of 
Favras,  who  had  souglil  means  for  the  escape  of  the> 
king,  and  had  attempted  a  counter  revolution,  io- 
which  the  count  of  Provence  had  taken  part,  the 
latter  went  to  the  holelle  de  r'tlle  in  Paris  th?"  ;by  r.ftpr 
the  arrest  of  the  marrjuis  to  defend  himself  lu  ptr sou. 
He  asserted  that  the  only  connexion  he  had  ever  had 
with  the  marquis  was  that  ho  had  bargained  with  him 
for  9,000,000  of  Hvraa  wberevith  to  pay  hia  debt*. 
Tlie  pco[>le  believed  that  this  money  was  to  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  levving  of  troops.  The  marquis 
was  condemned  to  deatn  1^  the  cftitelef,  tnd  ban|{ed 
in  February  1769. 

At  last  tne  riolenee  of  the  faetiont  in  Fans  indneed 
the  king,  in  June  1791,  to  afti m;  r  to  i  .  ipeto  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  took  the  road  tu  Mont- 
tnedy,  and  the  count  »f  Provence  that  of  Mons.  llie 
former  was  arrested  at  Varsnnsa,  the  latter  reached 
Brussels  in  safety.  From  Coblentz  he  protested 
against  the  decrees  of  the  national  assembly  and  the 
1  restraints  put  upon  the  freedom  of  the  king.  When 
I  the  king,  in  October  31.  1791,  called  upon  him  to 
I  return,  the  princes  issued  a  declaration  that  they 
regarded  the  constitution  as  the  work  of  rebels,  and 
that  the  king  held  the  throne  merely  in  trust,  and 
was  obliffed  to  leave  it  to  hispostehtyasne  had  received 
it.  In  Januarv  1793  the  bgislative  assemblv  there- 
fore declared  tne  count  of  Provence  to  have  forfeited 
his  riglit  to  the  succesttion.  The  two  brothers  of  the 
king,  at  the  head  of  6000  cavalry,  now  joined  the 
PrtMuanarmy.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVLtMon- 
tieor,  who  bad  previously  been  vesidinir  at  Hanmi, 
in  Wesf|)halia,  lived  at  Verona,  under  the  name  of 
count  of  Lille.  In  1793  he  was  here  proclaimed  by 
the  emigrants,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre.  The 
calamities  which  afterwards  befel  him  he  bore  with 
dignity  and  resolution.  In  the  following  year,  when 
the  Venetian  senate,  through  fear  of  Bon-Tj  irfr, 
obliged  him  to  leave  Verona,  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  do  so,  but  required  that  the  names  of  six 
princes  of  his  house  should  first  be  struck  from  the 
golden  book  of  the  republic,  and  that  the  armour, 
which  his  ancestor  Henry  IV.  had  given  it,  should 
be  restored.  He  now  led  a  wandering  life,  supported 
by  foreign  courts,  especially  the  English,  and  some 
friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  first  went  to 
the  army  of  Condt',  on  the  Rhine,  to  ser\'e  as  a 
volunteer,  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  it,  and 
went  to  Oilliogen,  in  Suabia.  In  1796>  m  be  was 
standing  at  a  windotr  with  the  dukes  of  Grammont 
and  Fleury,  a  musket  ball  was  fired  at  him,  which 
grated  bis  temple.  "  Never  mind  it,"  said  he  im- 
mediately to  the  alarmed  dukes,  "  a  blow  on  the 
h«id  that  does  not  bring  a  man  down  is  nothing." 
When  the  eonnt  IVAvary  excbiroed,  '*If  the  ball  had 
struck  aline  deeper,"  Louis  replied,  "then  the  king 
of  France  would  have  been  called  Charles  X."  From 
thence  he  went  to  Blankenburg,  a  small  town  in  the 
Harts,  where  be  lived  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence 
'  with  bis  friends  in  France,  especially  with  Pichegru. 
After  the  peace  of  1797  be  went  to  Mittau,  where  he 
celebrated  the  inarnage  of  the  duke  of  Angoulcmo 
with  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  When  Paul  I.  re> 
fused  to  permit  him  to  reside  any  longer  in  his  statee 
the  Prtissian  government  all  owe  1  him  to  remain  in 
Warsaw.  While  here  Bonaparte,  in  1803,  attempted 
to  induce  him  to  renomice  hia  claims  to  the  dironei 
but  be  anaarered  to  the  newenger  of  the  fiiat  consul 
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**  I  do  not  confound  M.  Boiuparto  with  hia  prede- 
ssi)r«  ;  I  esteem  his  valour  and  his  military  talents, 
and  thank  him  for  all  the  good  he  has  done  mj  peo- 
ple. But,  faithfid  to  tlw  rank  in  which  I  was  born,  I 
shall  never  n'lve  up  my  ri^jhts.  Though  in  chains,  I 
shall  still  Cjsleem  myself  the  descendant  of  St.  Luuis. 
As  8 accessor  of  Francis  the  First,  I  will  at  least  say 
like  him — ^*  We  have  loet  «U  except  oar  honour.' 
The  prineea  eonearred  hi  the  answer  oT  the  king. 

In  ISO'),  lx)uis,  with  the  consent  of  iVu-  i  mperor 
Alexander,  returned  to  Mittau;  but  the  peace  of 
TUeit  obliged  him  to  leave  tbe  continent,  and  he  at 
last  took  refuge  in  l'n^l.>nd  in  1807.  His  brother, 
tlic  count  of  Artois,  had  Uved  in  Great  Britain, 
principally  in .  Edinburgh,  from  1796.  Louis  had 
taken  several  stepa  to  procure  the  reatoration  of  his 
fwm\\y  in  ftaoce.  With  this  view,  he  had  written 
to  PichegTU,  and  given  him  full  powers.  His  letter 
of  May  1796  is  a  proof  of  the  great  confidence 
which  he  had  in  this  "  brave,  disinterested  and  mo- 
dest" general,  to  whom,  as  be  then  thought,  "  was 
reserved  the  glory  of  restoring  the  French  monar- 
cli)  "  When  the  army  of  the  prl;icj  i  f  Ci  iide,  in 
which,  since  1798,  the  duke  of  Bern  had  commanded 
n  cavalry  regiment  of  nobles,  first  in  Rnenen,  and 
■fterwards  in  English  pay, had  been  by  circum<*tance.<i 
gndttally  broken  up,  and  had  obtained  from  the 
KuBBian  emperor  the  liberty  of  residing  in  Volhynia, 
tfie  piineee  of  the  Bourbon  family  oeaeed  to  take  an 
active  pert  in  the  operations  of  the  war.  Louis 
XVIIL,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  ^(ro  it  struggle, 
remained  in  England,  where  he  lived  at  Hartwell  in 
Buckinghamshire,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  occu- 
y>yinp;  ^Imself  partly  with  the  Roman  classir*;  espe- 
cially Horace,  of  whom  he  translated  much,  and  re- 
tained in  memory  a  large  part,  and  partly  with  poli- 
tical etiidiea.  Imt  he  reeembled  in  character  his 
tmfottaniAe  brother,  we  know  from  leveiBl  enunples 
of  his  kind  feelings.  Soon  after  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition of  the  French  to  Russia,  be  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror Alexander  a  letter,  recommending  tbe  Firench 
prisoners  of  war.  &»  his  children,  to  the  magnanimity 


of  that  monarch,  and  he  refused  to  join  in  the  re- 
joicings in  England,  for  he  ct 
death  of  so  many  Frenchmen 


jom 


the 


When  the  alltee  invaded  Franee,  Ae  eonnt  of 

Artois  went  to  Basle.  His  eldest  son,  the  duke  of 
Angoulcme,  had  gone  to  join  Wellington.  They 

fahlished  a  proclamation  from  Louis  XVIIL  to  the 
rench,  dated  Hartwell  House,  1st  February.  1814, 
which  induced  a  party,  first  in  Bordraux,  and  after- 
wards in  Paris,  to  declare  for  the  Bourbons.  The 
king  promised  entire  oblivion  of  the  past,  the  sup- 
port of  the  adnriniitrative  and  judicial  authorities, 
the  preservation  of  the  new  cod'^.  w-th  th"  PTrej>fion 
of  those  laws  which  interfered  with  religious  doc- 
trines; security  to  tiic  new  proprietors  against  legal 
Pfoceeaeei  to  me  army,  all  its  rights,  titles  and  pav; 
to  tbe  eentte,  the  support  of  its  political  rights;  tne 
abolition  of  the  conscription;  and,  for  himself  and 
his  family,  every  sacrifice  which  could  contribute  to 
the  tranquiUity  <  1  I  .  inr^  Soon  after  the  diiisolution 
of  the  congress  of  Chatillim,  the  count  of  Artois  en- 
tered Nancy.  Hut  the  duke  of  Angoulfime  first  saw 
the  lilies  of  the  HourlKms  planted  «n  French gTOOnd 
at  Bordeaux,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1814. 

Hie  reetora^on  of  the  Boorbom  waa  a  eubject 
first  brought  strongly  home  to  the  French,  at  the 
time  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  i'aris,  by  the 
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declaration  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  that  they 

would  treat  neither  with  Napoleon  nor  with  any 
member  of  his  family.  Talleyrand,  Jaocourt,  the 
duke  of  Dalberv,  Lowe,  and  De  Pkadt  eoatribnted 

not  a  little  to  this  in  an  inteniew  with  Alexander, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  Schwartzenberg,  Nesselrode, 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  Liechtenstein,  by  the  assurance 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Bourboni  was  the  wiah  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  nation.  Hie  senate  now  a^ 
pointed  a  provisional  government  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Talleyrand,  which  gave  the  authority  of  a 
law  to  the  resolve  of  the  senate  for  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon,  and  pu')lis!u_ d  in  "'Ilie  Moniteur"  the  pro- 
ject of  the  constitution,  accurdiug  to  which  the  Bour- 
bons were  to  be  recalled  to  the  throne.    A  decree 
also  entrusted  the  government  to  the  count  of  Artois 
until  tbe  moment  when  Lovia,  called  to  the  throne 
of  Frrtnrp.  should  accept  the  constitution  drawn  up 
for  the  kingdom.    Louis  XVIII.  now  left  Hartwell, 
and  reached  London,  whence  tbe  prince  regent  ac- 
companied him  to  Dover.    From  Dover,  the  duke 
of  Clarence  conducted  him  to  Calus.    Witli  Louis 
landed      fi  the  duchess  i  f  Angouleme,  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  liis  son,  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  Upon 
landing,  be  pressed  tbe  duebest  of  Anfoidtae  to  tee 
heart,  and  Rnir!,  "I  hold  again  the  crriwri  of  mv  nn- 
cestorsi  if ^ere  of  roses,  1  would  place  u  on  your 
head  {  at  it  is  of  thorns,  it  is  for  me  to  wear  it." 
Tbe  memory  of  bis  landiiu;  upon  FieMh  grooiid  ia 
perpetuated  by  a  Doric  column  of  maiMe  eieited  at 
Calais,  and  tbe  trace  of  his  first  footstep  is  carefully 
preserved  in  brass.    The  king  remained  some  days 
in  Compi^gnc,  where,  as  at  St.  Ouen,  he  received 
dcputntinn'i  from  the  authnritip*?  at  Paris.  He 
welcomed  at  St.  Ouen  by  the  emperor  of  Aujstna, 
and  at  Compibgne  by  the  emperor  of  Rosaia.  From 
St.  Ouen  he  issued  that  remarkable  prodaoMtioB. 
by  whfdi  he  accepted  the  meet  essential  part  of  die 
constitution  of  the  senate  in  t\M  Ive  articles,  but  sub- 
mitted the  whole,      being  too  hastily  drawn  up,  to 
the  revision  of  a  committee  of  the  senate  and  legisln> 
tive  body.  On  the  2nd  of  May  Louis  made  his  en- 
trance into  Paris.  In  compliance  with  the  will  of  his 
unhappy  brother,  who  had  commande  l  forkriveness, 
be  solemnly  declared  "  that  all  exanunationa  into 
opinions  and  votes,  nntil  the  time  of  tbe  wstontioi^^ 
are  forbidden.    The  same  oblivion  is  made  the  du^ 
of  the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  citiaens."  no 
formed  hia  ttiaialry  of  members  of  the  famsr  pnk 
visional  government,  and  of  sedona  royalists,  eodi 
as  the  chancellor  D'Ambray.    One  of  his  first  ordi- 
nances related  to  the  continuance  of  tin  oppressiv  e 
taxes,  which  the  state  of  the  kingdom  rendered  ne* 
cessary.    It  had  been  promised  that  they  should  he 
abolisned,  but  it  was  only  possible  to  rimpliorate  the 
mode  of  their  collection.    He  after  wards  concluded 
peace  with  Austria,  Russia,  England,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden,  at  Fuie  on  the  30th  of  ifajr, 
1614,  and  earned  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  op. 

Although  hisministry  too  little  understood  the  spuit 
of  public  opinion,  yet  by  prudence  and  firmness  it 
was  able  to  restrain  the  disaffected  1 1  1  n ;  lined  how- 
e\'er  to  the  old  prejudices,  and  fulfilled  none  of  the 
just  expectations  of  the  nation,  with  regard  lo  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  prevalence  of  liberal 
ideas.  The  old  royalists,  a*  v«U  as  the  partisans  of 
the  empire,  bsd  been  deceived  in  Ibe  drsane  of  Asir 
pride  and  their  covctousness.  Tbe  former  tblrTi^d 
tor  revenge  and  aspired  to  r^ain  their  lost  ad  van- 
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taiten.  The  latter,  including  the  soldiers  of  Napo- 
leon, 100,000  of  whom  had  returned  from  capttvitf, 
were  indignant  at  the  disflrrace  of  the  French  arms. 
After  the  proclaraauon  ■  t  ,  •,  t: e,  Louis  cauaed  hl^ 
chancellor,  D'Anibray,  in  his  presence,  to  lay  before 
the  legislative  bo<ly  and  the  senators  the  constitution 
,  of  the  kin^^dum  [la  ckarte  constitutionneUe),  it  having 
been  already  approved  by  nine  senators  and  nine 
deputies,  after  it  bad  been  drawn  up  by  the  three 
ministers,  D'Arabray,  Montesquieu,  and  r errand.  It 
«U  unanimously  accepted  as  the  will  of  the  kin^, 
and  rrronlc;!.  'I  he  chamber  of  deputies,  which  was 
estahiiisiied  by  this  instrument,  requested  the  kin;? 
to  take  the  surname  of  "  the  desired,"  Louis  le  />- 
««r^.  When  the  chamber  was  occupied  with  fixing 
tile  dvOKit,  Loaitamwered  the  deputies, "  Let  them 
attend  tn  the  ^tntn  nnri  neglect  me."  T!u:  king  ap- 
pointed irum  the  new  and  old  nobility,  from  the  sena- 
tors and  marshals,  151  members  of  the  chamber  of 
peersi  fiftyOtueeof  the  former eenaton^amoog  whom 
wen  tw«ntT>three  foreigners,  wlio  were  not  appointed 
peers  by  the  kin^ ;  others  were  excluded,  as  Can- 
laincourt.  Fetich,  I'ouch^,  Gr^goire,  Roderer,  Siey^. 
They  retained,  however,  their  property,  and  the  wi. 
dowa  ol  those  who  had  died  received  pensions. 

ItwHnot  to  be  expected  tbat  men  who  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  could  now  be  peers  of 
France.  The  king  gave  bis  full  confidence  to  his 
ministers,  M.  de  Blacas,  and  the  chancellor  D'Am- 
bray.  The  latter  and  the  five  secretaries  of  sute, 
(the  minister  of  foreign  afifaira — Talleyrand — of  the 
interior,  of  war,  of  the  finances,  of  the  n  iv)  .  nid  the 
directors-general  of  the  police  and  the  post-otfice, 
tOftether  with  the  state  counsellors  and  the  tnaitres 
des  Tequr'tes,  formed  the  king's  council,  to  which 
were  admitted  diatinguLshed  men  of  the  old  and  new 
nobility,  and  the  former  state  onicers,  together  with 
aome  whose  only  datrn  was,  that  they  had  shared 
the  tuireringe  oTLouis.  The  new  relations  with  fo- 
reign powers  were  regulated  by  Talleyrnn  !  with  his 
UStial  ability,  and  not  without  dignity  unJ  a  proper 
regard  to  the  pride  of  the  nation.  His  diplomacy 
now  professed  great  magnanimity  end  respect  for 
the  nghte  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  Abb^  Montesqtiieu,  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons.  Still  less ''did  the  minister  of  war, 
Geneial  Count  Dupont,  succeed  in  gaining  the  £avour 
of  the  army,  which  hated  him.  Hb  saceessor,  Soult, 
contributed  much  by  his  severe  measures  to  excite 
the  anger  of  the  army  sgainst  the  king,  llie  per- 
sonal mildness  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  love  of  jus- 
tice were  often  betraved,  in  spite  of  the  judgment 
Which  he  frequently  snowed,  into  imprudent  and  in> 
consistent  measuren.  He  was  accused  of  surround- 
ing himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  Chouans,  and  with 
oingnnts,  and  admitting  them,  in  preference  to  all 
others,  into  the  lojral  giurd.  The  army  wit  en»> 
perated  by  the  dimtnution  of  the  pensiona  of  the 
members  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  the  severity 
which  had  placed  so  many  officers  upon  half  pav 
The  chamber  of  peers,  composed  mostly  of  i lie  jj.i 
nobility,  and  attached  to  their  old  prejudices,  often 
thwarted  the  better  views  of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  chaiu  cllur  TVAmbray  showed  gr<  ii'.  L\ikne.ss  in 
fnrouring  tiie  privileged  daase.s,  and  was  careless 
m  the  duties  of  his  raico.  The  count  Blacas,  little 
acquainted  with  France,  was  hated  l)y  pririiis 
The  censorship  of  Uie  mmisters  hmited  tlie  freedom 
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of  the  press,  while  libels  were  promulgated  against 
men  woo  had  displeased  the  government.  Merely 
in  consequence  of  a  political  reaction,  thirty  honour- 
able names  were  struck  from  the  Whi  of  members  of 
the  national  institute.  Hired  or  fanatical  writers 
maintained  that  the  sale  of  the  national  domainawaa 
invalid,  and  that  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  were 
not  to  be  pardoned,  llie  restoration  of  tithes  and 
the  old  privileges  was  openly  talked  of  in  the  coun- 
try, 'i'he  ordinance  of  Blsicas  with  regard  to  the 
Sunday  police  excited  so  much  iH  feeling  in  Pnie, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  it.  The  pro- 
hibition of  masked  bulls  during  Lent  caused  still 
greater  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  cu- 
rate of  St.  Koch,  who  opposed  the  burial  of  a  cele> 
bratad  actrees  in  eonseevated  gnmad,  exaapeMefi 
the  people  against  the  priests.  In  short,  eveiy  thing 
appeared  to  confirm  the  warning  of  Lally-Tollendal. 
— "  But  one  more  act  of  madness  was  wanting  to 
France,  and  that  we  now  have{  we  see  the  throne  of 
the  king  shaken  by  hie  frieada.**  Against  the  pmt, 
or,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  ultra  royaHstt» 
were  united  the  republicans  and  the  military  and 
constitutional  royalists. 

In  the  nidat  of  all  tibia  Niqwlaon  momad  from 
IQba.  TV)  underatand  the  events  of  March  181S,  it 
is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  what  the  majority  of  the 
nation  expected  of  Luuia  XVHI.  The  nation  wished, 
1.  to  have  it*  political  liberties  secured,  or  the  right 
of  being  reuteeented  by  deputiee  choeen  br  the 
people;  2.  the  personal  libnraee  of  indiTidous,  or 
security  from  prosecutions  for  imaginary  crimes,  or 
contrary  to  the  legal  forms;  3.  the  equality  of  citi- 
zens in  the  cm  uf  die  law,  and  the  rights  of  all  to 
obtain  any  cis  il  and  military  dignity  by  merit  and 
talents;  4.  the  abolition  of  feudal  services;  5.  the 
right  in  criminal  accusations,  to  be  judged  by  a  jury) 
6.  the  independence  of  Uie  judiciary  upon  every  otliar 
power  in  the  atate;  f.  the  right  of  levying  taxes  by 
their  representatives,  nnd  on  all  in  proportion  to 
their  j)roperty;  8.  the  riglit  ol  every  individual  to 
e.xcrcise  any  means  of  gaining  a  living  which  did  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  citizens;  9.  the 
right  of  every  one  to  comnninicata  his  tboughta  to 
his  fellow  citizens  by  jjublic  writings,  being  respon- 
iiible  only  to  the  law ;  and,  10.  the  right  of  every 
one  to  perform  divine  worship  in  his  own  way  with- 
out moieetation.  But  instead  of  aaliafying  the  de- 
manda  of  the  nation,  the  Bovrbona,  itwaamanitafated 
by  the  parties  ?.ho\'e  mentioned,  had  sought  to  de- 
stroy public  opinion,  and  had  thus  lost  Me  attach- 
ment of  the  French.  I'he  following  grievances  were 
partieolarly  complained  of :  1.  the  abolition  of  the 
national  colours ;  t.  the  eurrender  of  all  die  for- 
tresses beyond  the  ancient  frontiers  of  France  to  the 
allies  by  Monsieur,  as  lieutenaot-geoeral,  April  23, 
1814  (with  these  fortresses  he  had  given  up  13,000 
cannons,  and  bad  thua  caused  the  lose  of  Belgittn» 
and  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine) ;  3.  die  royal  de- 
claration whereby  the  new  ( .  n  fitution  had  hMn  im- 
posed upon  the  nation  by  virtue  of  the  royal  plea- 
sore  ana  prerogative,  while  it  ought  to  have  neen 
proposed  to  it  for  accepUnce  (from  the  form  used 
for  this  purpose  it  w^ould  follow,  that  ever^'  Ruccessor 
of  the  king  might  abrogate  or  alter  the  rli^rlLT  at 
will) ;  4.  the  stain  upon  the  national  honour  from 
the  tdng'a  declaration  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  tho 
jirince  regent  of  Englnr.il  ;  ."  tlu^  rrdusion  of  many 
I  respectable  members  oi  the  scuuic  Irum  the  chamlier 
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nf  peers,  and!  the  filling  their  plares  by  others,  who 

for  twrnty  ycnrs  hnd  hoi  tie  ai'toH  a^^aiDiit  Francf  ;  6. 
the  neglect  to  atfolisb  tiie  droit  re'unis,  and  other  vexa- 
ttOQ*  taxes ;  7.  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
dM  {Nviii  8.  the  peraecations  of  the  holders  of  the 
SMtioiial  doonhis,  and  the  expreimoDs  of  the  minister, 
Count  Ferrand,  on  tins  suhject  in  tlie  cliamlier  of  de- 
puties; 9.  the  libels  against  those  who  had  taken 
put  io  the  revolution,  although  these  were  forbiddeD 
ny  the  constitution  ;  10.  the  exclusive  appointment 
of  the  old  nobility  to  embassies;  1 1.  arbitrary  taxes 
imposed  wilhnut  the  consent  of  the  legiriaturst  IS. 
the  great  influence  of  priests,  &c. 

It  ouffht  to  be  observed  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Louis  XVIIT  had  provided  for  the  per- 
^onal  security  of  the  Huiiject  hy  the  independence  gf 
the  trihunals  and  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers; 
tboitgh  the  law  on  the  latter  point  had  not  yet  gone 
into  effect  when  the  revtritttkm  orifarehhegan.  But 
the  ministers  should  liave  forgotten  their  old  ideas, 
and  ruled  in  a  popular  manner.  Henry  IV.  had, 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  changed  his  religion, 
and  thos  obtained  the  lore  of  his  people.  Napoleon 
at  nha  wae  fully  infonned  of  the  troables  in  France 
and  the  di\isi(jns  ;i*  ;jl  rongress.  His  ajipearanre 
in  France  on  the  It-tdi  March,  islfi,  was  like  a  thun- 
der-bolt to  the  army  ami  the  nation.  'l"he  «iate  of 
poptilarfeeling  was  entirely  unkno^'n  to  I^uis.  Those 
who  stirroundcd  him,  as  ignorant  as  himself,  still  de- 
ceived him  with  accnunt«i  of  the  devotion  of  the  army, 
and  of  desertion  among  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon. 
Hie  defection  of  Lab^doy^re  and  Ney  finally  opened 
thp  eyes  of  the  kinir,  hut  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
ohlif^cd  to  flee  from  Paris  in  the  night  of  March  the 
20tii,  after  liavinj^  dissolved  the  tno  chambers  on 
the  19th.  On  the  evening  of  March  22  he  reached 
Lille,  whence  he  issued  sevend  decrees,  forbidding 
•U  levies  and  contribution!*  for  Napoleon,  and  dis- 
banding the  rebellious  army.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  he  was  obliged  to  leai-e  Lille  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  bands  of  his  enemies,  and  went  hy  Ostend 
to  Ghent  The  dtike  and  dadiese  of  Orleans,  the 
old  prince  of  Condc'.  the  count  of  .Xrtoi'*,  and  the 
duke  of  Berry,  hastily  left  Paris,  'llie  duke  of  Bour- 
bon remained  in  A'endce,  and  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Angouli^me  in  the  south  of  France.  'Iln  ir  ul)ject 
was  to  awaken  a  popular  sympathy  in  favour  uf  the 
king. 

Ad  army  was  indeed  formed  in  Vendee,  and  the 
duke  of  Angoul^e  levied  troops,  but  deserted  by  a 
part  of  them,  and  stirroundcd  by  the  general';  of  S'a- 
poleon,  he  was  ohlifjed  to  conclude  the  capitulaljon 
at  Pont  d'Esprit,  in  consequence  of  which  he  em- 
harked  at  Cette  for  Barcelona.  The  dodiess  of  An- 
gonMme,  whose  fortitude  had  been  the  subject  of 
admiration,  showed  at  Bordeaux  the  couiaf^e  of  a 
heroine.  'Ilie  city  and  the  people  were  devoted  to 
her.  but  the  tmnps  favoured  the  ad^-ance  of  General 
GlADsel,  and  the  duchess  was  obliged  to  embark  for 
England.  Besides  the  ministers  and  several  officers, 
Marshal  ncrthlcr,  Victor,  Marmont.  and  the  duke 
of  Feltre,  followed  the  king.  '1  he  numl)«r  of  his 
followers  amounted  at  last  to  a  thousand.  While  in 
Ghent,  he  issued  an  official  paper,  the  "  Journal 
Univcrsel."  which  contained  several  pieces  by  Cha- 
teauhriand  1  n  the  meanwhile  Talleyrand,  at  \'ienna. 
wu«  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  and 
l.<oui8  was  included  in  the  league  against  Napoleon. 
When  the  alliea  invaded  Fnace,  LAais  XVllI.  i«> 
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turned  and  went  to  Cambray.   He  here  prodaimH 

a  general  amnesty,  with  the  excention  of  traitors, 
and  promised  to  avoid  all  the  faults  tie  had  committed 
in  1814  from  ignorance  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  dismiss  Dlacas.  In  the  ncaawhile  the 
chambers  convoked  by  Napoleon  had  appointed  an 
executive  commission  under  the  presidency  '  f  V'>u-- 
ch^,  and  deputies  who  were  to  negotiate  with  the 
allies  upon  the  bans  of  their  independent  right  to 
choose  a  form  of  goremmenl;  but  the  allies  would 
not  consent  to  this.  Bhicher  and  Wellington  be- 
sieged Paris,  and  Fouch^,  who  had  already  induced 
Napoleon  to  leave  France,  put  a  stop  to  the  shedding 
of  olood  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  Louis  wae 
thus  again  restoreil  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the 
I'russians  and  English  entered  Paris,  and  Louis  fol- 
lowed under  the  protection  of  Wellington. 

The  king  immediately  apooioted  his  new  mioistrTf 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Tatleynnd,  and  in  whidi 
Fouch^  was  minister  of  police.  The  most  declared 
partisans  of  Napoleon  now  luut  their  places ;  the 
former  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  summoned.  Among  the  most  decided  measmen 
by  which  the  king  sotight  to  support  his  throne,  was 
the  ordinance  for  disbanding  the  arm  v  acv  i  rdinpr  to 
the  wishes  of  his  allies;  which  Mucdonaiti  etiected 
with  great  prodence.  To  form  a  new  army  4(X)0 
officers  were  appointed  in  part  of  those  who  had  e»> 
caped  the  conscription  ;  and  according  to  the  edict 
of  May  Isis,  of  the  half- pay  officers  of  the  anny  of 
1&15  only  those  were  appointed  who  had  served  for 
fifteen  years  or  more,  and  consequently  all  French 
soldiers  since  1503  were  made  inrapalile  of  service. 
Ytt  the  constitution  of  liil-4  had  secured  to  all  offi- 
cers the  prescr\  ation  of  their  rank  and  their  pensions. 
An  ordiaance  of  July  1815  designated  the  rebels  who 
were  excluded  from  the  amnesty.  According  to  thist 
nineteen  generals  and  officers,  Ney,  Labedoy^re,  the 
brothers  i^iUeuituid,  Erlun,  Lefevre,  Desnouettes, 
Atneilh,  Drouot,  Brayer,  Gilly,  Mouton  Duvemet* 
Grouchy,  Clauzel,  Laborde,  DebeUe,  Bertrand,  Cam- 
bronne,  Lavalette,  and  Snvary,  were  to  be  arrestal 
ami  hrouyht  hefoie  a  court-martial.  Tliirty-ei>{ht 
others  were  totiled  according  to  a  resolution  of  the 
chambers,  including  Soult)  umot,  Excelmans,  Bas> 
sano,  Vandamme,  Lamarque,  liobau,  Barr^re,  Ar- 
ri^'hi,  Regnault  dc  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  Ileal,  MerHn, 
De  Douay,  Ilulin,  tlie  j)oct  .\rnauld,  Cidonel  Bory 
de  St.  Vmcent,  Mcllinet,  and  others.  Twenty-nine 
were  degraded  from  the  peerage,  as  Lefebvre,  Su- 
chet,  ,\iigcreau,  Mortier,  Cadore,  Pirirenza,  &c.  A 
few  exculpated  themselves  by  proving  that  they  had 
not  received  from  Napoleon  a  seat  in  the  new  cham- 
bers. Of  the  rebels,  towards  whom  many  circum- 
stances recommended  mercy,  Lab^doy^,  Ner,  and 
Mniiton  Duvernet,  were  shot.  Lavalette  escaped  from 
prison  ;  Drouot  and  Cambronne  were  released ;  the 
greater  nnmber  took  refuge  in  flight;  some,  like 
Debclle,  were  pardonc<l ;  others,  as  Dejean  the  son» 
Laurence,  Gamon,  Alquier,  Duboisdubst  and  Graad- 
pre  received  in  1818  permission  to  return. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  royalists,  who  called  them- 
selves rectiiignes,  obtained  greater  influence.  The 
princes  were  dissatisfied  with  Fouch^'s  appointment 
to  the  ministry.  At  the  same  time  be  made  himself 
ohnn\i(Mis  to  the  allies  by  his  reports  to  the  king  on 
j  the  new  state  of  France.  Talleyrand  and  Fuucbe, 
though  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  were  looked 
I  upon  by  the  roydistt  as  mm  who  ought  not  to  fa* 
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idiittltod  to  authoritjr in  Ute  new  sybutn  iimigs. 
Unit  a  ciiuifee  in  the  roinittr^  took  place  in  Septem- 
ber 1815.    Fouchd  was  dUnussed,  and  in  orner  to 

jilf  1  e  Russia  the  duke  of  Richelieu  was  n.  ic'.i  minU- 
ter  of  foreigu  aifairs  in  bis  place.  Decazes  became 
minister  of  police,  Corvetto  of  the  finances,  and 
Clarke,  iluke  of  Brabant,  minister  of  war.  &c.  The 
ultra  royalists  now  raised  their  heads.  The  state  of 
things  before  \  7^9  alone  appeared  legitimate  in  ibeir 
eyes.  The  election  of  the  deputuH  w  an  made  accord- 
ing\y,  and  many  of  those  elected  were  but  twenty- 
five  j'Cars  old,  ihougli  forty  was  the  legal  age.  A 
change  of  the  constitution  was  openly  talked  of.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  partisans*  of  the  fallen  govern- 
ment* excited  by  the  ultras,  began  to  form  conspira- 
rieti  but  fortheir  speedy  punistamaat  prevntal  courtH 
were  introduced,  which,  however,  were  abolished  hi 
181 8.  Decazesduscovered  several conspiracie8,amui}g 
which,  however,  that  under  Didicr  alone  broke  oat, 
io  May  1816,  in  the  lidnity  <rf  Gmtob)«.  'ilw  nu- 
mcmM  arreita  attmeted  ■tt«ntion,tnd  Mvend  foreign- 
ers, as  the  Knglish  who  had  favoured  I..itvalette'H 
escape.  Lord  Kintiaird,  in  his  "  Letter  to  L«urd  Liver- 
pool," and  the  Polish  Count  Sierakowski,  compkioed 
of  the  arbitrary  condact  of  the  Franch  jfoitat.  It 
excited  great  diakatiifacdon  tbM  tli«  diika  of  Riche- 
lien,  an  tniniRter,  in  the  trial  of  Ney  had  availed  him 
self  uf  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law  in  procuring  his 
condemnation.  Among  the  princes  the  duke  of 
Orleans  alone  used  a  milder  tone.  When  an  addreas 
of  thanks  to  the  king,  written  hy  Chateaubriand,  was 
read  in  the  house  of  peers,  the  duke  proposed  to 
change  the  passage  in  wliich  traitors  were  given  up 
to  the  juitiee  of  tne  king,  lo  m  to  recommend  the 
I>er9on9  there  named  to  the  mercy  of  the  king.  The 
censors  of  the  press  would  not  allow  his  speech  to  be 
printed  ;  and  the  duke,  for  whom  a  party  was  already 
fofming,  though  without  hts  own  consent,  soon  after 
cinio  to  Eiigtttd. 

R:rhelieu  now  concluded  with  the  allied  powers  thr 
trebly  of  November  1 B 1 5,  which  embarrassed  the  fi  nan- 
ces of  the  kingdom,  since  from  Decerol>er  1815  France 
WM  bound  to  pay  140,000,000  fnoci  yearly  toward 
700,000,000,  wfaidi  bid  beim  tbe  ezpeoMt  of  Ac  war, 
with  130,000,000  for  the  support  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupattuu.  A  violent  dispute  soon  after  arose  in  the 
chamber  on  the  subject  of  tbe  law  ot  amtlMtf.  The 
ttltift  loydiitaUi  1816  propoMd  ioaw  dhwig«,wbi^ 
cKtwidM  and  mderra  more  wtbiv  the  flret  mopom- 
tiione  of  the  king.  .Ml  the  relations  of  Napoleon 
were,  nnder  pain  of  death,  banished  from  France ; 
they  lo4t  the  property  conferred  upon  them,  and  were 
obliged  to  leU  what  they  had  bought.  Those,  also, 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  and  those 
who  in  1815  h?:<\  n  rci  v  1  offices  ol  honours  from 
Napoleon,  or  had  acknowledged  the  additional  act 
to  tho  constitution,  were  banished  from  the  king- 
dom, and  forfeited  all  their  civil  rights,  and  the  titles, 
estates,  and  pensions  which  had  been  coDferred  on 
them.  Of  36G  who  had  voted  for  tin  1  n  t^'^'s  death, 
163,  who  were  still  living,  were  banished  from  France. 
'Vhnt  only,  Tallicn,  Milhaud,  and  Kehard*  were 
allowed  to  remain.  If  violent  measures  were  taken 
against  the  real  or  suspected  anli-Bourbonists  the 
public  authorities  did  but  little  to  restrain  the  com- 
motions at  Nismes,  and  the  department  of  Gard, 
where  political  and  religtoue  fiuiaticiBm  had  caueed 

tbe  pcrseciitifTn  am!  mtirrlcr  nf  the  protestnnt'-;  in  !  *  1  5 

and  1816.  One  voice  only  was  heard  in  the  chamber 
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ill  the  catise  of  the  protestants,  that  of  the  noUd 
D'ArgensoD  ;  but  Trovtaillons.  who  was  univeraally 
known  to  he  a  murderer,  remained  unpunished.  Tbe 
victory  in  thecbaiii'ji  r^  ^r  ulinlly  inclined  iv  tlu  roy- 
alists, who  were  caiied  txaijerei,  or  white  Jaeobisa. 
The  king  therefore  dosed  the  session  in  April  IBI6» 
after  a  law  prohibiting  divorces  had  been  passed. 
Laine,  the  former  oresident  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, was  ajipfiiriteu  niitii-^tcr  of  the  inu nm  ,  mu!.  \vi;'ti 
Corvetto,  Hichelieu,  and  Decases,  funned  in  the  mi- 
nistry the  constitutional  majority;  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  Duhoucliagc,  appeared  to  join  them,  so 
that  the  chancellor,  D'Ambray.  and  the  minister  of 
war.  Feltia,  aioM  poaaeaaed  the  oottfldenea  of  tk« 
ultras. 

la  the  nidat  of  cootinoal  aeditione  m  Fhanca,  Ae 

majority  of  the  ministers,  support -tl  ^i;-  the  influence 
of  the  Kussiao  ambassador,  Pozzo  di  i^orgo,  and  of 
Wellington,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  king  tbe 
ordinance  of  Sejitamber  1816,  by  which  badiaaolved 
the  diamber  of  depntiea,  and  ordered  that  the  new 
members  should  all  be  of  the  lawful  age  of  forty 
At  the  same  time  be  declared  that  tbe  conatiiuuon 
should  be  subjected  to  tto  alteration.  This  victory 
of  the  constitutional  party  gaf«  a  chech,  tot  a  tiiBi^ 
to  the  ultra  royalists,  to  whom  Lome  XVllI.  hhnaelf 
;];]  iKit  appear  to  be  enough  of  an  y.il:st,  ami  slli  need, 
for  some  time,  their  Vwe  le  rui,  quand  me'we — / 
l*he  organ  of  that  party,  Chateaubriand,  in  his  work 
"  De  la  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte,"  reproached  the 
government  with  having  taken  away  personal  liberty 
and  the  liberty  of  the  pre^s  He  was  even  liul  !  priough 
to  maintain  that  that  ordinance  was  cunlrary  to  tbe 
withea  of  the  king.  The  elections  for  tbe  new  cham- 
bers were  such  that  the  constitutionalists  could  raise 
their  voices.  They  spoke  in  vain,  though  with  great 
talent  and  boldness,  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
a  jury.  Tbe  law  of  censorship  of  November  re- 
malDM  mforea.  llieitata  of  tbe  people,  in  tbe  genetal 
r^eamess  of  all  articles,  and  tbe  weight  cf  tbp  tnxcn, 
needed  every  possible  alleviation  andtbe  kuig's  bpint 
of  order  contributed  greatly  to  this.  From  1814  to 
1816  the  arreara  amounted  to  mora  than  83/)00,iOOO 
of  francs,  which  had  hwraaaed  the  badgatof  axpeneea 
for  1  SI 7  to  1,088,000,294  francs, being  699.000  more 
than  in  1 6 1 6 ;  while  the  revenue  for  1 8 1 7  could  not  be 
estimated  higher  than  774,0(K),ooo,  so  thaladeicitof 
314,00(MX)0  waa  to  be  coretad.  Baeoanrao  wm  had 
to  loanat  Aa  aame  thing  took  place  m  1818. 

The  diminution  of  iliu  standing  army,  and  its  en- 
tire dissolution  in  coui^cquence  of  the  congress  of  Aiz, 
were,  therefore,  fortunate  events.  Among  tbeevenla 
of  the  administration  of  Louis  XVIIL,  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  that  the  national  institute  was  re. 
stored  in  181(j  with  its  former  four  acadcniits,  al- 
though the  best  in«!titutions,  as  that  of  the  decennial 
prises,  were  not  retained.  The  attempt  to  bring  Hayll 
to  submission,  by  the  offer  of  favourable  conditions, 
utterly  failed,  ami  the  concordate  was  not  effected 
with  the  )»ope.  Loui^  v.  ii  himself  inclined  to  use 
mild  measures.  On  the  day  of  t>t.  Louis,  therefore^ 
in  1818,  when  the  bronae  statue  of  Henry  IV.  waa 
erected  in  Pans,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  private 
subscription,  several  j)er8on8  arrested  for  political 
offences  were  jwrdoncd.  He  allowed,  also,  some  of 
the  exiles  who  bad  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
aa  Gkmbao^rte,  Baboad,and  flfteen  membere  of  the 
convention,  to  return.  As,  ho'vc  or,  he  gave  wny  to 
the  indioationa  of  tbe  emignmt  party  on  several 
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oennom,  die  natioii  eunenved  raspiciona  tint  die 

Bourbons  coul  J  not  sinrerely  forp;ive.  llie  king  ne>^- 
lect«d  to  give  full  security  in  their  property  to  the 
poaaeMore  of  the  national  domains,  by  a  particular 
cdkiC.  At  the  same  time,  the  oafMtttiiyonal  jgntj 
was  itrengtbeoed  by  the  pnssin^  of  law*  whieh  emi- 
trn  licftul  the  articles  of  tlit^  cliirter  The  liberula. 
tiierefore,  obtained  for  a  tunc  their  supcnority,  and 
Louis  named,  December  29,  1818,  his  third,  and 
November  19, 1819*  Im  fourth  muiictry,  nnder  De- 
cszes. 

For  -^ome  time  the  government  of  Louis  had  tin- 
support  of  public  opinion ;  but,  after  the  assagsina- 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Uerry,  on  the  Utb  of  February. 
]«'20,  ihp  party  of  the  ul'ris  again  raised  its  head, 
Richelieu  took  the  place  of  Oecazes,  the  law  of  elec- 
tion was  altered,  the  censorship  I  ncsspapers  was 
intiodaoed,  personal  freedom  limited,  &c.  All  this 
piw  mora  poifcr  and  influence  to  the  extreme  royal- 1 
iv-t=;.  The  party  of  anti-Bourhf^nist'-i,  i^'hirh  thott(rht ' 
that  the  welfare  of  France  requireil  a  dynasty  not  he- 1 
longing  immediately  to  the  Bourbon  line,  remained 
•till « iuge  one.  while  the  party  of  the  princes*  which 
■httwed  *  vary  gnat  and  very  mtoral  pradUeeUon  for 
Louis,  was  supported  by  the  ultras,  who  sought  to 
form  in  all  Europe  a  general  coalitiun  against  liberal 
principles.  The  white  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called, 
detected  in  1818,  showed  that  it  wm  the  obkict  of  the 
ultra  royaliste  to  destroy  the  eonatitiition.  They  had 
given  to  tlif  auit)assadors  of  foreign  powers  a  paper — 
written,  an  it  in  said,  by  the  baron  de  Vitrolles — to 
attract  their  attention  to  the  daogera  which  menaced 
the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  that  their  troops  might 
not  be  withdrawn  from  France,  but  a  change  made  in 
the  French  ministry.  This  note,  the  giving  of  which 
was,  according  to  the  French  laws,  treasonable, caused 
■o  imidk  diaaatisfaction  that  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
"  Rf-marqaes  sur  lea  Affairs  du  Moment,"  denies 
having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  That  party  had 
in  view  to  form  a  new  ministry,  of  which  Villi  le,  Cha- 
teaubriand, Donadieu,  and  others,  were  to  be  mem- 
ber*. All  examination  into  this  bnsinesa  was,  how- 
ever, prevented,  and  the  generals  Canuel,  Cbapdc- 
laine,  with  11.  H.  Joannia,  Romiliy,  De  Sorgis,  &c., 
who  had  been  already  arrested  as  accomplices,  were 
teleaaod  in  Aiifuat  i8l8  from  the  secret  prison.  By 
the  onfinaneaMthefotlowing  July,  however,  the  baron 
VitroUes  was  struck  oS*  the  list  of  ministers  of  state 
and  members  of  the  pnvy  council  of  the  king.  But 
Louis  allowed  what  was  called  the  theocratic  part^, 
in  union  i^  the  frienda  to  old  phvilcyea,  to  gain 
eonlimiany  more  inflnenoe  in  the  internal  manage- 
rnLiit  (if  ihc  Ir.ngdom.  This  was  -houn  by  the  pro- 
secutions against  the  writers  who  complainea  of 
abuses  in  tiie  public  administration,  and  especially 
of  the  measures  of  the  secret  police,  by  which  those 
who  were  suspected  of  being  political  enemies  were 
enticed  to  manifest  their  feelings  by  deeds.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  the  punishment  of  the  de- 
puty Kdehlitt.  By  the  ehanga  in  dia  law  of  elec- 
tions in  June  1830,  the  system  of  the  strict  royalists 
was  triumphant :  ViUHe  was  )>laced  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry.  But  the  strength  of  the  king,  who 
nad  for  several  years  been  unable  to  walk,  now  en- 
tirely failed  Um.  His  Ust  triomph  was  the  campaign 
m  Spain  in  1823.  In  August  1S24  it  became  evi- 
dent that  bis  disease  was  mortal,  and  he  died  on 
the  1 6th  of  September,  1824.  Louis  XVIII  possessed 
amdt  intaUoetiial  culttvation  and  sagacit;,  but,  ea» 


EX  BONAPARTE. 

feehled  by  diaeaM,  ho  had  not  fuftdanl  atnivUior 

character  to  restrain  dia  vltiu^  nor  did  ho  nndefo 

stand  new  France. 

LOUIS  HI.,  called,  in  German  history,  the  Child, 
was  bom  in  693,  and  succeeded  Itia  father,  the  emperor 
Amolph,  when  six  yeareold.  In  his  minority.  Arch- 
bishop Hatto,  of  Mentz,  administered  the  govern- 
ment, and  carrier!  the  monarch  about  with  him 
wherever  the  affiura  of  the  empire  raqfiiired  the  ]>re- 
sence  of  the  regent.  During  tne  course  of  his  reign 
Germany  was  desolated  by  the  Hungarians,  and  torn 
[isuniler  ))y  civil  discord,  lie  assumed  the  iriifjcnal 
title  in  90U,  but  was  never  crowned.  He  died  in  9 1 1 
or  91ft,  and  with  him  raded  th«  royal  Bnoof  Qiailo> 
magne. 

LOUIS  IV.,  the  Bavarian,  and  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of 
Bavaria.  On  the  death  of  Henrv  VIL,  fire  dectora 
were  in  favour  of  Louis,  while  tne  odma  supported 
Frederic  dukr  nf  Austria.  ITie  two  rivals  being 
iioth  crowned,  a  war  ensued,  and  Frederic  was  made 
prisoner,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Miihldorf.  In 
1315  Loiiia  had  expelled  ma  brother,  Bodoluh,  who 
oppoaod  hia  eloetion,  from  the  palatinate,  but  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  had  formed  a  ronvcntion  with 
his  sons,  by  virtue  of  which  their  patrimony  was  re~ 
stored  to  them,  and  the  electoral  dignity  was  to  he- 
long  ahematalv  to  Bavaria  and  the  palatinate.  The 
vaeant  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  he  conferred,  in  1322, 
on  his  eldest  son.  In  his  d!>i'nti  s  v.ii'h  Pf-pe  John 
XXli.,  against  whom  he  was  joined  by  the  Visconii 
parly  in  Italy,  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Ger- 
man crown,  and  aet  up  the  antii>ope  Nicholas  V.  In 
1346  Clement  VL  excommunicated  him,  and  eue- 
ceeded  in  (:;iusi[iLr  fi\  c  L-lector.-  Ill  m-i  Cli:.rlo5of  Lux- 
emburg, king  of  Bohemia,  on  the  imt)enal  throne.  In 
the  midst  of  this  dispute  Louis  died,  in  1347. 
LUCI  EX  BON  APA  RTE  was  the  tliird  son  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  and  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1772.  The 
effective  assistance  which  he  rendered  to  Najwleon  on 
some  of  the  most  important  occasions  in  the  early  period 
of  bis  career,  and  tbenuaundentanding  which,  at  al^bar 
period,  took  place  between  the  two  orothpr^,  render 
Lucien  an  object  of  much  interest.  We  cannot  en- 
ter minutely  into  these  particulars,  which  will  form 
anbjecta  of  study  for  the  future  historian,  bnt  must 
eonfine  onrselvee  to  a  short  biographical  notieo.  Ln» 
cien  Bonaparte  received  his  education  at  the  college 
of  Aotun,  in  Burgundy.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  he  embraced  with  aothusiasm  the 
party  of  the  people.  He  becamo  ogigad  to  Made, 
moiselle  Boyer,  whoaehrodier  waa  a  bmd-owner  and 
innkeeper  at  St.  Maximin,  in  the  department  of  the 
Var.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1795.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  to  a  plaee  in  the  commissariat 
of  war.  In  March  1797  be  was  chosen  deputy  of  the 
department  of  Liamone  to  the  council  of  the  five  hun- 
dred,nnil  m  ;l;i.-fii'.li.tAvrn^rJulylii'  ajipearffl  for  the  first 
time  inthe tribune.  Heoppoaedtheregulationfor shut- 
ting up  the  shops  on  the  10th  day  of  each  decade,  as 
arbitrary;  attacked  with  energy  those  who  bad  wasted 
the  public  money :  and,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
estanlishmcnt  of  the  repubUc,  exhorted  his  colleagues 
to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  die  for  the  conatitu- 
tion  of  the  year  III ;  though  he  soon  after  co-operMd 
in  overthrowing  its  supporters.  Merlin,  La  RcvcilUre, 
and  Treilhard.  His  influence  soon  increased,  ami  he 
formed  a  party,  which  after\vards  promoted  the  views 
of  hia  brother.  Hot  long  bafova  ^menoraUa  18lh 
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Brunuure.  be  became  president  of  the  cotiQcii*  and 
ywgmA  die  pneeedings  of  that  day.  Being  unable 
to  eppene  tm  agiutum  caused  bv  General  Bona- 
parte's entrance  into  the  assemhly,  he  abandoned  his 

scat,  laiil  nsi;!-:  t)u-  1)lI<]^.'ch  of  ]n^.  tVi'j^n'ilv,  mounted 
his  horse,  rocie  at  full  8]>ced  through  the  ranks  of 
the  assembletl  troops,  and  exbmted  them  to  eave 
their  general,  whose  life  was  in  great  i1anj?er. 
After  the  consular  government  was  established, 
Lucicn  was  made  minister  of  the  interior.  While 
in  this  station,  in  1799,  be  encouraged  with  great 
seal  the  arts,  sciences,  and  jmblw  lueUrMCthiM.  He 
p^tahlislied  a  secnnd  prytaneum  at  St.  Cyr,  and  or- 
ganized the  prefectures.  In  October  1800  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  Madrid,  wher^  hjrbta  address  and 
captivating  demeanour,  ha  aoon  gained  the  entire 
eo^ifidence  of  King  Chules  tV.,  of  ttie  ^ueen,  and  the 
prince  of  peace,  and  supplanted  the  British  influence 
at  the  court  of  Madrid.  He  wan  aJ^o  active  in  the 
cnationM  d>e  kingdom  of  Etmria,  and  in  the  cea- 
aion  of  Parma  to  France.  In  Se^itember  1801,  Lu- 
cien,  trith  the  prince  of  peace,  signed,  at  Badajoz, 
the  treaty  of  jieace  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and 
by  virtue  of  a  secret  preliminary  treaty,  the  prince- 
regent  paid  thirty  millions  of  francs,  ^icB  were 
e(jnn1!y  tlinded  between  Spain  and  France.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  became  a  tribune,  and  advocated 
the  plan  of  the  establishment  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, of  which  he  was  appointed  gnnd>officer. 
Shortly  after  the  iaatitirta  cboaa  him  member  of  the 
class  of  political  and  moral  sciences,  and  he  received 
the  senatorship  of  Treves;  after  which  be  took 
poOMseion  of  the  donations  made  to  the  legion  of 
iMMMNir  ia  the  departments  of  the  Rhine  and  in 
Belgium.  Lncien,  whose  first  wife  died  in  1802, 
La\Ini,'  m-:ried  at  the  end  of  the  year  1803  the 
beautiful  widow  of  the  hanker  Joubertou,  against 
the  will  of  Napoleon,  withdrew  to  Italy  in  1804.  and 
purchased  thevilla  dc'  Xemori,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  art.*)  and  sciences.  Whether  tli is  marriage 
alone,  or,  as  has  been  asserted  by  many,  bi«  disap- 
IMobatton  of  Napoleon's  policy,  was  the  eattae  of  the 
irisunderstanding  between  the  brothers,  we  have 
not  the  means  of  determining.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
two  brothen  at  Mantua,  in  November  1807,  the  em- 
peior  nroposed  to  him  the  maniage  of  Lucien'a 
ddeat  oaughter,  then  twalve  yean  of  age,  widi  the 
wince  of  Asturia;  but  the  jjroposal  was  rejected. 
MademoiseUe  Tascher  waa  next  offered  to  Prince 
Fardinaild*  but  the  prince  refused  her  because  he 
wished  to  connect  himself  with  Napoleon's  family 
only.  By  this  opposition  Lucicn  excited  the  anger 
of  the  emperor,  and  became  desirous  to  repair  to  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  rem^n  undisturbed.  He 
applied  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  EngUiih  ambassador  at  the 
»urdinian  court,  for  passports  from  the  English  go- 
vernment, and,  having  received  satisfactory  assur- 
ances from  him,  embarked  at  Ci\-it.i  Veccnia  widi 
hia  family,  a  retinue  of  thirty-five  persons,  and  his 
peraonel  property.  A  alonn  compelled  him  to  put 
mto  Ca^liari ;  but  the  English  agent  at  that  place 
denied  bim  |>as&ports,  and  be  was  not  even  permitted 
to  land.  On  leaving  the  harbour,  hia  vessel  was 
aeiaad,  and  Mr.  Adair,  who  waa  then  procoHding  to 
Conctantinople  aa  British  ambamador,  canaed  max, 
at  Mr.  Hill's  suggestion,  to  be  conveyed  t  >  Maltn, 
where  Lucien  assigned  to  the  London  cid>inet,  aa  the 
•oitt  motive  btt  hia  dcpaitim  to  AaMnca*  tfaa  —-^ 
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to  live  there  in  safety  as  a  private  individuaL  Ue 
was  not  howei'er  permitted  to  repair  thither,  but  waa 
brought  to  England  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
where  he  was  treated  with  respect.  Lord  Powu  at 
first  gave  uj)  to  him  his  scat  of  Stonehouse,  at  Lud- 
low ;  he  then  removed  to  a  seat  which  lie  bad  pur- 
chased in  Worcester,  where  he  remained  midar  JMr> 
ceiUance,  having  an  English  colonel  for  a  companion. 

Some  time  after,  the  ciuestion  was  moved  in  par- 
liament whether  Lucien  Bonaparte, as  hehadactually 
believed  that  be  had  obttined  Engliah  paaapoiti^  waa 
to  be  eonaidered  aa  a  priaoner  m  war.  AfMr  pt«- 
tractcd  debater,  lir  wjs  li,  (  hired  a  prisoner  of  war 
on  the  ground  that  iie  iiad  not  renounced  the  dignity 
of  French  senator,  but  no  alteration  waa  maile  in  his 
treatment.  Napoleon'a  down£tU,  in  1814,  restored 
hhn  to  liberty,  and  be  retttmed  to  Rome.  While  in 
London  he  published  his  e|»ic  poem,  "Charlemagne, 
ou  I'Eglise  D<51iiT(^e."  Napoleon's  opinion  of  this 
poem  may  be  found  in  Las  Cases'  "Memorial." 
When  Napoleon  had  regained  possession  of  the 
French  throne,  after  his  return  from  Elba,  Lu- 
cien, at  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  proceeded  to 
meet  the  emperor,  in  order  to  obtain  an  order  that 
Murat,  who  then  occupied  Rome,  should  evacuate 
the  States  of  the  Church  with  tin  rxrrption  of  a 
military  road  through  the  Mark  ui  Ancuna.  This 
order  ne  obtained  at  an  interview  with  Napoleon. 
All  the  other  reqnaata  which  he  made  in  favour  of 
the  pope  were  dao  graatad,  after  wludi  ha  remMned 
in  Pans.  Lucien  then  had  to  enter  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  he  sat,  not  among  the  princes,  but 
among  the  other  peers.  The  SMOOd  daaa  of  the  na- 
tional inatitute,  ot  whidi  ha  was  a  member,  aant  » 
deputation  to  weleome  bim.  In  ^ta  depotation  waa 
Suar  ?,  who,  in  February  ni.',  l;ad  made  the  pro- 

iiosal,  received  with  dmiiatisi<iciion  by  all  the  mem- 
lers,  to  exclude  Lucien  from  their  body  liecaose  he 
bore  the  name  <^f  Bonaparte.  The  second  restoration 
of  Louis  XVI 11.  compelled  him  to  return  to  Rome; 
but  tiie  Austrian  trenerral.  Count  Bubna,  caused  him 
to  be  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Tunn,  where  be  waa 
treated  with  respeet.  The  allies  restored  him  his  free- 
dom, and  on  tne  mediation  of  the  p  p",  tVinuFh  the 
papal  see  was  obliged  to  pledge  itseu  thai  neuiit^r  he 
nor  any  one  of  his  family  should  leave  the  States  of  the 
Church,  he  afterwards  lived  in  Rome,  or  on  bia 
eatatea  in  the  neighbotntNwd,  among  which  Aa  Bnf- 
finella  became  the  seat  of  the  most  refined  taste.  In 
1817  Lucien  solicited  passports  for  himself  and_ 
of  bis  sons  to  the  United  States,  which  were  * 


ever  refused  by  the  ministere  of  the  allied  powam. 
His  son  Charles  Bonaparte  waa  finallv  permitted  to 

go  to  the  United  States,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  with  his  imcle  Jo««nb,  whose  eldest  daughter 
he  married.  He  published,  whilst  in  the  United 
State,  his  splendid  work  on  American  ornithology, 
and  was  elected  member  of  the  philosophical  society 
at  Philadelphia,  and  that  of  natiir  d  iDstory.  Distin- 
guished as  were  Lucieo's  talents  as  an  orator,  bia 
poetical  powera  w«ra  fv  lees  splendid.  In  1819  ha 
published  at  Rome  a  second  heroic  poem,  in  twelve 
cantos,  "  LaCyrn^ide,  ou  la  Corse  Sauv^,"  m  wbicli 
be  celebrataa  the  cspuUon  of  tha  SaraMaa  from 
Corsica. 

LOUI8A,AU0U9rAWILIIBLMINAAMBUA. 

—This  princess,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  waa  bom  in  March  1776  at 
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mx  yam  old  tlie  lost  her  motW.  and  ber  gnindmo- 
ther  at  Darmstadt  took  charj^  of  her  education.  In 
1793  the  king  of  PruRsia,  then  prince  royal,  saw  her 
at  Frankfort,  when  she  and  her  sister  were  presented 
to  hie  father.  The  prince  was  immediateiy  etrack 
with  her  uncommon  beauty,  and  was  soon  after  be- 
trothed  to  her.  Prince  LouIh  of  Prussia  was  he- 
trotlicd  on  the  same  day  to  ber  sister,  the  present 
queen  of  Hanover.  On  the  stth  of  Deceaber, 
1793.  the  prtneeM  Louisa  was  married  to  tb«  erwrn 
prince  at  Berlin,  and  when  her  husband  ascended  the 
throne  in  1797,  she  heciiToe,  in  her  exalted  station, 
the  model  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen,  who 
■Deviated  misery  wherever  nhe  cmild,  and  promoted 
merit.  Id  Isofi,  when  Prussia  was  suflcrinj<  severely 
under  the  burdens  of  war,  tliis  princess  Ijecanie  still 
more  po{)ular;  indeed  her  hcauty  and  fjrace,  her  be- 
nevolent and  Dure  character,  ber  autferinga  and  ber 
fortitude,  reiiaered  ber  m  object  abnoit  of  adoradoa. 
She  died  in  1<iin. 

LOUTH KRnOURG.  or  LUTHERBURG.  PHI- 
LIP JAMES,  a  landscape  painter  of  eminence,  who 
WM  bom  at  Straabuig  in  1740.  Ue  atudied  under 
'IVwbbdn,  and  afterwwda  under  Gamnora.  and  di«- 
niajcd  great  talents  in  the  delineation  of  buttles, 
bttBting  scenes.  Sic.  After  having  been  admitted 
A  ntmber  of  the  academf  of  pamting  at  Paris, 
where  he  first  settled,  he  removed  in  1771  to  London, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  decorations  of  the 
opera-house,  and  also  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.  He 
sahsequentljr  contrived  an  exnibition,  called  the 
J?i'i/o9AiiJiAoii,eomewfaat  on  the  fdan  of  the  diorama, 
which,  however,  (!id  not  prove  a  very  profitable  spe- 
culation. In  1782  he  was  nominated  a  royal  acade- 
mician ;  and,  as  a  landscape  painter,  he  possessed 
deserved  oeiebrttf.  He  also  Minted  some  biatorieal 
nielnrea,  aa  the  THctory  of  Xord  Howe,  and  the 
Siege  of  Valenciennes.  Hia  character  was  rrrcn 
trie,  and  he  wa«  su  far  infatuated  with  the  reveries  of 
animal  magnetism  as  to  have  accompenied  the  im- 
INWtor  Cegliostro  to  Switterland.  He  afterwarda  re* 

.tamed  to  England, and  died  near  London  in  1812. 

LOUVKL,  PIERRE  LOUIS,  the  aasassin  of  the 
doke  of  Berry.  He  was  the  son  of  a  cathoUc  mercer, 
and  was  bom  at  Versailles  in  1783.  From  bis  youth 
upwards  be  was  nf  n  gloomy  and  resen-ed  tb^^iw^nion. 
and  impatient  of  c(<ntradiction,  but  industrious  and 
temperate.  He  often  changed  bis  roaster,  and 
ofteoer  bis  reaideoce.  From  all  dreumatanees,  it  is 
evident  that  be  was  fanatieal  and  eccentric.  He  hated 
the  Bourbon^i,  and  wished  to  e.xtirpate  the  family, 
the  duke  of  lierry  in  iiarticular,  because  he  was  ex- 
pected to  continue  the  line.  On  the  >3th  of  February, 
1820,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  cvMung,  when  the 
prince  was  conducting  hia  wife  from  the  opera  to  the 
carri  I.<ni\  i  l  pressed  towards  him,  seized  him  by 
the  lett  shoulder,  and  stabbed  bim  %viih  a  knife  in  bis 
right  side.  U{>on  the  first  CTf  of  the  prince,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  guards  pursued  the  murderer,  who  was 
apprehended  and  conducted  into  the  guard-room  of 
tiie  opera-house.  He  was  examined  m  the  presence 
of  the  m mister  Decazes,  and  immediately  avowed, 
that  six  years  previous  be  bad  formed  the  resolution 
of  deUvering  France  from  the  Bourbons,  whom  he 
considered  the  worst  enemies  of  the  country ;  that 
after  the  duke  of  Bernr.  he  had  intended  to  murder 
the  rest,  and  finaUv  the  kiof .  His  trial  was  coii> 
dnctad  bv  ibe  dnmuer  of  peeri.  Tba  ittvastigaltonB 

.  caBtimied  three  months  and  1800  witnciaee  wcra 


examined  in  orderlo  discover  accomplices.  At  lenp^th 

Hellart,  the  attomey-^feneral,  declared  in  the  indict- 
ment that  none  hail  been  discovered.    Louvel  was 
then  pl.iced  at  the  l)ar  of  the  chamber  of  peers.  The 
cbanceiior  D'Ambray,  president  of  the  chamber,  ck« 
aroined  bim.  Louvel  dedared  Aat  no  personal  of- 
fence  had  induced  him  to  commit  UlO  murder,  1  iit 
only  an  exasperation  created  by  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  troops  as  early  as  1S14  ;  that  in  order  to  dis- 
tract his  thcmghtSk  he  had  travelled  and  visited  the 
island  of  Elba,  but  in  that  place  had  no  conference 
with  Napoleon  or  his  atlen(fant.s  ;  that  after  Napo- 
leon's return  from  Elba,  he  was  taken  into  service  as 
saddler  in  the  imperial  stahles.and  hcncebad  obtttoed 
this  station  in  the  royal  stables.    No  political  party, 
no  individual,  had  persuaded  him  to  commit  this  act. 
He  had  read  no  newspapers  nor  pan-jihl  iH.    He  ad- 
mitted that  hia  deed  was  a  horrible  crime,  but  stated 
duit  be  had  deteimuaed  to  sacrifice  himsdf  for  France. 
Lonvel's  defenders  allej^ed  a  monornnnin,  or  an  in- 
sanity consisting  in  a  fixed  idea,  and  appealed  to  the 
dying  request  of  tlie  prince  for  the  pardon  of  Iiis 
murderer.  Louvel  then  read  bis  defence.  Tbe  hi|§^ 
cotnrt  of  justice  condemned  him  to  death.  After  a 
long  delay,  he  admitted  the  visit  of  1  <  Irrgyman, 
but  on  tbe  day  of  his  execution,  which  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1820,  he  paid  no  attention  to  his 
words,  directing  bis  eyes  over  the  multitude  which 
witnessed  his  execution  in  silence. 

LOU  VET  UE  COUVRAY,  JOHN  BAPTIST, 
a  French  advocate,  who  was  a  distinguished  actor  in 
the  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  tbe  poU- 
tical  commotions  be  joined  the  (loptilar  party,  and 
displayed  a  decided  aversion  to  royalty  and  nobility. 
He  published  a  romance  entitle*!  "  Emilie  de  Val- 
mont»  ou  le  Divorce  M^ssaire,"  in  support  of  the 
prevalent  opinions  rdative  to  marriage,  and  spoke  at 
the  1)  ,r  of  '111'  national  assembly  in  fa^-mimf  a  decree 
of  accusation  against  the  emigrant  princes.  In  1792 
he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  convention,  when  be 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Girondists,  and 
voted  for  tbe  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  with  a  proviso 
that  execution  should  be  delaj  ed  till  after  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  cunslttuiiun  by  the  people.  He  was  ae- 
nounced  by  the  terrorists,  and  mcluded  in  an  order 
of  nrrfx^t  issnf  f!  in  June  179-*.  Ilavin?  escaped  from 
the  capital,  he  retired  to  Caen  with  sevcTdl  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  employed  himself  in  writing  against  the 
Jacobina.  He  waa  then  declared  an  outlaw  i  on  which 
he  fled  to  Brittany,  and  thence  to  the  depiotment  of 
the  Garonne.  .At  length  he  separated  from  bis  com< 
panions  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  kept  bim> 
self  concealed  till  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He 
subsequently  published  an  account  of  hia  adventwca 
during  tbe  ttme  of  bis  proscription,  entitied  "  Noticee 
sur  THistoire  ct  Ic  R<  cit  de  mes  Perils,"  a  work  wTit- 
ten  in  a  romantic  style,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  other  languages.  Louvet  recovered 
his  seat  in  the  convention  in  March  1795,  and  he 
occupied  the  presidency  in  June  following.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
which  be  quitted  in  May  1797,  and  died  at  Pahs  in 
August  of  that  year. 

LOUVOISl.  FRANCOIS  MICHEL  LE- 
TELLIER,  MARQl  IS  01- -lias  celebrated 
French  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV.  was  son  of  the 
chancellor  Letellier.  He  was  bom  at  I^ris  in  164I» 
and  waa  eaily  made arayal  cottBseDar  ibrovgb  tba 
influenct  of  bu  ftther  {  but  be  dieplaycd  ao  Hlda  in* 
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cUnation  for  bunineM,  and  ao  great  a  love  of  pica- 
rare,  that  hia  father  thraatenaa  to  deprive  him  of 
dia  reverakm  of  die  aeentariahip  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, which  had  been  conferral  on  liitn  at  the  early 

Se  of  thirteen.  From  this  moment  young  Louvoin 
andoned  his  habita  of  disRtpation.  and  devoted  him- 
adf  to  buaiiieaa.  After  1666  ha  had  tha  whola  ma- 
naipraent  of  tha  mmiatry  of  war,  and  aoon  examaed 
a  despotic  control  over  his  master  and  over  the 
anny.  Hm  extensive  knowkdge,  his  decision,  ac- 
tivitjr,  industry,  and  talenta,  lendand  him  an  able 
ouniatart  hut  he  eanoot  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a 
great  stateaman.  He  was  too  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  luiriKin  nature,  too  lavish  of  the  Ijlood  and  trea- 
sure uf  France,  loo  much  of  a  despot  to  deserve 
that  honourable  appellation.  Hia  rafonn.i  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army,  his  manner  (if  conducting 
the  wars  of  his  ambitious  master  (li  tiicy  were  not 
rather  his  own),  and,  above  all,  bis  successes,  render 
hia  administration  brilliant.  But,  jui^y  appreciated. 
Louvois  mturt  fa«  cooaMered  aa  lha  evilgenioa  of  the 
showy  but  disastrous  reij^n  of  Louis  XIV.  While 
the  king  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  having  formed 
the  young  minister,  and  of  directing  his  government 
in  petaon,  avcrjr  thing  was  in  iMt  dona  hjr  Loavoiaw 
ana  accoiding  to  Us  vtawa.  The  genaftu  wen  au 
required  to  communicate  immediately  with  him ; 
ana  although  'IVreane  would  not  submit  to  this  order, 
jat  die  king  showed  A  his  letters  to  his  miniater, 
and  anawered  th«n  according  to  his  suggaattons. 
Bold  and  gprasping  schemes,  which  could  be  executed 
only  by  theun'.^  t nr.c.l  activity  ami  imliutry  uf  Liiu- 
vois,  were  proposed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering himself  neoaawry  to  Louis,  who,  ne  was  con- 
■cious,di8}iked  him  personally.  Hencp,  notwithstand- 
ing the  solemn  renunciations  of  all  claims  to  Franche- 
CuiniL  diui  ttie  Spanish  Netherlands,  war  was  un- 
dertaken to  get  possession  of  them.  The  war  of 
1672  against  Holland  was  began  at  the  insdgdtion 
of  Lonvois,  and  wouli!  hnvc  hceii  finishfil  much 
sooner  had  he  jiot,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Conde 
and  Turenne,  insisted  upon  occupying  the  fortresses, 
and  thua  given  tha  Ihitch  time  to  open  their  alnicM- 
Hie  Tietoriee  of  YWnne  in  1674  and  1675  were 
gained  hy  a  di^inbcrli'-ncr  of  the  orders  of  the  minis- 
ter of  war  i  but  the  desolation  ot  the  palatinate  was 
commanded  bj  biro.  The  system  of  re-union,  aa  it 
ia  «aiUed«  was  now  adopted*  and  JUnmils  took  pan- 
saeaion  of  fltmbmrff  in  die  tlnu  of  peaes  in  1080. 
On  the  rlrnth  of  Colhcrt,  nf  whom  he  had  been  the 
enemy,  his  influence  became  still  greater,  and  one  of 
its  most  fatal  effects  was  the  revocadon  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  the  dragomuuU*,  and  the  consequent  flight 
of  ao  many  peaeafid  and  industrious  Calvinists. 
Louvoia  was  now  superintendent  of  the  royal  build- 
inge,  and  on  occasion  of  a  dismite  with  the  king 
about  die  aiae  of  a  window,  in  which  the  latter  had 
spoken  severely  to  him,  "  The  king,"  said  the  minis- 
ter.  "  begins  to  meddle  with  every  thing ;  we  must 
give  him  something  to  do ;  he  shall  have  a  war ;" 
and  a  uretext  was  soon  found.  The  system  of  re- 
nnion  had  united  the  European  powers  in  the  league 
of  Augsburg,  and  it  was  determined  to  Seize  on 
Philipsburg,  one  ol  the  bulwarks  of  Ciermany.  This 
was  done  with  so  much  secrecy  as  to  prevent  the 
place  batng  relieved.  The  Fraich  arma  were  rao- 
casafid, but  disgraced  brdie horrid  bnroings  and  de- 
vastations committed  oy  the  direction  of  Ix)Ufi(ns. 
Tha  palatinate  was  reduced  to  a  wilderness  in 
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winter.  The  war  was  conducted  with  great  ability 
hy  LouToia»  bnt  hia  arrogance  bad  long  reodmd 
him  odious  to  Lottie.  'Hie  king*a  dislike  had  been 

increased  li}'  the  rrtifl  devaaUitions  of  the  palatinate, 
and  when  the  luinivler  pro^s<^d  to  him  to  complete 
the  desolation  ihe  bummg  of  IVevcs,  he  refmed 
his  coneent.  Lonvois  lenliea,  that  to  spare  hie  ma* 
jesty's  eonadence,  be  baa  abvady  despatched  a  cou* 
rier  with  orders  to  that  effect.  Louis,  filled  with  in- 
dignation, was  prevented  from  sLriking  his  minister 
only  by  the  intarfamice  of  Madame  de  Maintanon. 
Soon  after,  on  presenting  himself  at  the  royal  coun- 
cil, he  discovered,  or  fancied  he  discovered,  in  the 
countenance  and  words  of  the  king,  marks  of  severity, 
and  was  obhged  by  faintness  to  retire  to  his  hotel, 
where  he  died  within  half  an  hour.  Whatever  may 
Ije  our  feelings  at  the  arrogance,  cnipltv,  nn  l  rlcspot- 
ism  of  I^uvois,  we  caunut  deny  him  the  merit  of 
having  organized  the  brilliant  bnt  uaeleaa  Tieiorise 
of  the  reign  of  Louis. 

LOVAT,  SIMON  FRAZBR,  commonly  called 
r>ord,  a  Scottish  statesman,  who  was  born  in  166". 
He  was  educated  in  France  among  the  Jesuits,  and, 
returning  to  his  native  country,  be  entered  into  dm 
anoT,  and  in  I602  he  was  a  capuin  in  die  Ngvnsnt 
of  Tnfibaidine.  After  having  comnutted  aome  aete 
of  violence  in  takinif  ymsM  ssion  of  his  hereditary 
estate,  he  fled  to  France,  and  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  pretender,  which  he  nude  use  of  on  his  return 
to  Scotland,  in  order  to  rvin  hia  peraonal  enonies. 
He  again  went  to  France,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
ill  ihc  Tlaslillc,  ail  J  "-iis  lilierated  only  on  condition  of 
taking  religious  orders,  in  pursuance  of  which  en- 
gagement ne  ia  said  to  have  become  a  Jesuit.  In 
1715  be  a  second  time  betrayed  the  iiretender,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  government  of  George  I.  with 
the  title  of  Lo\  liI,  mid  a  pension.  He  now  led  a 
quiet  life,  uniting  in  hia  own  person  the  contradic- 
tory ebaraetera  of  acatho1ie|irieitandafadierof  a 
family,  n  fo^mcl  and  a  Jesuit,  a  Hannvfrinn  !r>rd 
and  a  Jacouitc  laird.  Notwithstanding  the  tavours 
he  had  received,  he  engaged  in  the  rebelhon  in  1745  « 
and  after  hanng  di^lajred  hia  uaiud  craffc  and  auda- 
city, he  was  finaOy  aeisad,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  in  April  1747,  at  the  age  of  eighty  Not- 
withstanding his  age,  infirmities,  and  a  conscience 
supposed  to  be  not  wholly  void  of  offence,  he  ilied. 
aaya  SmoUett,  Uk«  a  Rwnsn,  snrdatmiwg,  "  Dulce  et 
deeoram  pro  patrii  mort.** 

I.OVE,  JAMES,  a  dramatic  writer  and  actor, 
w  ho  was  born  in  London  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
Ho  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  a  de- 
fence of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  severely 
satirized  in  a  publication  entitled  "  Are  these  Tlungs 
so  ?"  Mr.  Love  replied  in  a  work  called  "  Yes,  they 
are :  What  thenT'  This  proctired  him  a  handsome 
present  from  Sr  Robert.  He  afterwards  became  m 
actor,  and  wrote  several  popular  dramas  for  the  stage. 
He  died  in  1774.  Ihe  real  name  of  this  gentleman 
was  Dance,  but  he  is  only  known  in  hia  pnlific  life 
as  Mr.  Love. 

LOVELACE,  RICHARD,  a  post  of  die  aeven. 
tefnth  century,  who  was  bom  about  l6l8,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cxford.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  repaired  to 
court,  entered  the  army,  and  became  a  captain.  He 
expended  the  whole  of  his  esuto  in  the  enfmort  of 
the  njral  eanss,  and  after  entering  into  the  Preneh 
aervioe  in  1648,  returned  to  Kni^lar.J,  arn?  w-is  im- 
fniaoned  until  the  king's  death,  when  he  was  set  at 
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liberty.  HU  condition  was  at  this  time  vcrv  de«ti. 
tute,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  Anthonv  Wood's 
ffMy  description  of  hia  handsome  person  ana  splendid 
a]  iK-arance  in  the  outset  of  life.  He  died  in  great 
poverty  m  &a  obscure  alley  in  1658.  His  poems, 
which  wt€  light  and  elef^ant.  but  occasionally  involved 
and  fantastic,  an  publiahAd  ttiuler  tb«  tiUe  of  "  Lu- 
cas ta,"  undnr  which  namo  he  coapUaMnted  Mim 
Lucy  Sacheverell,  a  young  latly  to  whom  he  was  at- 
tached, who,  on  a  false  report  of  hia  death,  married 
another  person.  Colaqd  Lovelace,  who  for  spirit 
and  gallantry  has  been  coonand  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, also  wrote  two  plays,  TheSchdar/*  a  comedy, 
and  "  The  Soldier,"  a  tragedy. 

LOW£NOAU  ULRICH  FREDERICK  ^^  Ol^ 
DEMAR,  COUNT  OP.— This  distinguish  ]  liuli- 
tnry  leader  was  the  great  grandson  of  Frederick  III., 
kmg  of  Denmark.  He  was  born  in  1700  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  began  his  military  career  in  Poland,  where 
he  becBoie  captain.  In  1716  be  served  in  Hungary, 
and  diitii^niiihed  htmeelf  at  the  batde  of  Feterwar- 

dein,  and  the  sip^'es  of  Teme^wnr  nnd  Belgrade. 
He  next  took  part  in  liie  wars  in  fciardmia  and  Sicily, 
and  was  present  at  all  the  battles  from  1 7 1 8  to  1 7'2 1 . 
Daring  peace  be  etndied  giwoery  and  engineering, 
•ad  WM  nude  iiellaiaidiu  and  impeetor-fenenl  of 
the  Saxon  infantnr  in  the  service  of  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland.  The  deatii  of  this  monarch  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  ffietingoishing  himself  bv  hia  valiant 
defence  of  C^eow.  Hanng  enlend  toe  eerviee  of 
tite  emprese  of  Russia,  she  was  so  well  satisfied  with 

his  conduct  in  the  Cri;ii"n  T'I:r;iine  that  she  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  her  lorces.  In  1743  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  service, 
nnr!  nt  the  mc/v^  a{  Menin,  Yprcs.  and  Fnbourg, 
wds  sjuUHpiCuoua  for  his  courage  and  skill.  In  1743 
he  commanded  the  corps  of  reserve  at  the  battle  of 
Fo&teooyr  ia  which  he  took  an  honourable  share. 
After  iMving  tdun  many  strong  places  in  Tlanders, 
be  obtained  possession  of  Bergen-op  Zooin  hy  "^torm 
in  September  1747-  I'his  place  tiU  then  had  been 
COnmarMl  impregnable,  and  was  occupied  bya  strong 
■wrison,  and  covered  by  a  fomudable  army*  The 
ntUowiog  day  he  raeeiveil  the  clafP  of  miralial.  He 

died  in  1755.    Lowendal  was  thoroughly  arq,;riiriti  1 

with  eogineeriog,  geography,  and  tactics,  and  spoke 
Latin,^ffnian,  English,  Itabu,  Russian,  and  French, 
with  fluency.  With  these  Mcomplishments  he  com- 
bined modesty  and  amiableness  ol  disposition,  though 

a  devotee  of  jileasure,  liVie  '.he  iM.nr^hal  S^ixe,  his 
moat  intimate  friend,  whom  he  aho  resembled  in  his 
application  to  military  studies. 

LOWMAN,  MOSES,  a  learned  divine,  who  was 
l>om  at  London  in  IGSO,  and  educated  at  the  universi- 
ties of  Leydon  and  Utrecht.  He  subsequently  settled 
at  Claphara,  where  he  died  at  a  ver]^  advanced  ^e. 
His  principal  wofkt  an  "ADbsertatkm  on  the  uvil 
Government  of  the  Hebrews,"  and  "  An  Argument 
from  Propbecy  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah." 

LOWRY,  WiLiSON,  an  English  artist,  who  was  dis- 
ttogviabed  for  hia  great  skill  m  the  art  of  engraving. 
He  wae  die  eon  of  a  portrait  painter  of  Whitehaven, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  •i4lh  of  January,  17C'2. 
He  is  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  before 
he  displayed  any  decided  partiality  for  the  profes- 
sion iu  which  he  afterwaros  distinguished  himself. 
Early  in  hfe  he  was  induced  to  leave  his  paternal 
home,  in  company  \i  ili  ;i  yovuh  of  his  own  ;ige. 
They  had  formed  a  cesoluiioo  to  support  themselves 
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by  house-painting  ;  and,  after  .vandi  rin^r  .iljinit  the 
country  for  a  little  tiooe,  they  went  to  London,  and 
were  there  actually  employed  in  the  business  on  whicb 
ihf  V  h.id  fi.\i  d  About  the  ageof  eightrf-n,  Mr  ]/i\'.Ty, 
alter  vis.uug  ^Varwick,  Shrewsbury,  and  other  large 
towns,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  engraving, 
and  teaching  drawing*  repaired  for  the  second  time 
to  the  uetropolis ;  radbeiDgibebeirer  ofaletterof 
introduction  to  Alderman  Boydell,  he  received  him 
with  great  kindness,  and  was  ever  after  hia  warm 
friend. 

He  eobaequently  eomniHwed  theetudy  of  mPiay* 
but  after  several  years'  sedidoas  attendanoeat  die  ud- 

tun  s  nnc!  lio.spital,  he  gave  the  jilan  up  and  recom- 
menced his  old  occuualion  of  engraving,  in  which 
he  soon  raised  himself  to  eminence.  Some  of  the 
finest  etchings  for  the  topographical  publication  of 
Heame  and  Byrne  were  by  Air.  Lowry ;  among 
others, the  view  of  Holyrood  House,  the  Round  Tower 
at  Ludlow,  and  the  ancient  Market  Cross  at  Glas- 
tonbury. Tbeee  pktaa  were  at  least  equal.  If  not  en- 

ferior,  to  any  similar  pn  luctions  of  that  period, 
lis  style  of  etching  picturtitjac  antiquities  was  evi. 
dently  formed  on  a  keen  preception  of,  and  sensi- 
bility to,  the  beauties  of  the  style  of  the  eider  Rookor, 
aiad  of  Uie  analogy  between  taaft  style  and  it*  areiie* 
type  in  nature. 

Not  content,  iiowever,  with  the  un<»rtain  and  im- 
perfect modes  of  aaacntion  tlien  existing,  Mr.  Lowry 
bent  all  the  poansra  of  his  mind  to  the  invantioa  of 
such  mechanical  means  as  might  ensnni eveaoese  of 
te.xture  and  clearness  and  ] n  i  ision  of  line  upon  cop- 
per, especially  in  the  representation  of  architectural 
subjects,  machinery,  apparatus,  &c.  In  this  desira- 
ble object  he  com])!ctc]y  succeeded,  and  the  merit  of 
his  invention  has  long  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged. About  the  years  1790  or  17yi,  Mr.  Lowry 
completed,  prindpally  with  his  own  hands,  and  oif 
wood,  hie  first  raling  machine,  poeMssu^r  the  pto- 
perty  of  ruling  succeK^ivr  linc<^,  either  equidistant, 
or  in  just  gradation  from  the  greatest  required  width 
to  the  nearest  possible  approximation. 

In  179B  he  invented  the  diamond  potnte  fimr  etdi> 
ing,  th«  dnnhOity  of  which,  as  comnarea  with  ated 
points,  and  the  equality  of  tone  proJuced.  have  ren- 
dered them  h^hly  important  to  the  art  of  engraving. 
In  1799  he  impfoved  iqion  his  ruling  machine,  and 
constructed  a  new  one,  capable  of  drawing  lines  to  a 
point,  as  well  as  parallel  lines,  and  of  forming  coO'- 
centric circles  In  I'^^j  i  he  invented  a  simple  instm- 
ment  for  describing  parts  of  circles,  of  which  the  ra- 
diitt  ia  so  large  as  to  preclude  the  nee  of  even  beam 
compasses.  In  l801  he  in%'cnted  a  machine  for 
drawing  ellipses  on  paper  or  copper.  In  1806  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  makin^^  ju  rapective  ilrawings  ; 
and  so  great  was  its  accuracy,  that,  after  having 
flniibed  with  ita  aid  an  dahorate  drawifif  of  the  west 
front  of  Ppterbnrough  cathedral,  on  taking  the  actual 
measurenn  tits  if  the  building,  they  were  foundtuagree 
exactly  with  all  the  parts  of  the  drawing.  B«sidestbese 
important  inventions,  Mr.  Lowrv  constructed  m  ia- 
etrament  to  place  over  a  vaniehing  point,  to  which 
lines  were  to  be  drawn  on  copper,  a  variety  of  com 
passes,  with  micrometer  screws,  moveable  points 
for  the  insertion  of  diamonds,  &c.  t  and  not  very  long 
before  his  death  he  completed  two  new  nding  ma- 
chines, of  singular  shnplicity  and  accuracy.  Mr. 
1.1  «  r  \  .11  length,  by  the  mventions  which  have  juvt 
been  dtscribed,  and  byHbc  taste  and  skill  with  whidi 
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h»  adapted  dieia  to  hit  purpoae,  aatali&Bhed  faimaelf, 

without  n  rival,  in  the  peculiar  walk  of  an  to  which  he 
principaliy  devoted  hia  attention.  'Hie  firat  produc- 
tion Of  hie  on  whidi  1m  employed  his  ruling  machioe 
WM  ft  plata  wUeh  oeem  in  the  thiid  voUmw  of 
SCDWtfi'*Atiiai«.'*  HnaaortofCoiinthianeaintaL 
SodlB  time  afterwards  he  t^xemted  several  plates  for 
Mwphy'a  "  Deacription  of  the  Church  of  Uatalha,  in 
VottaaL"  ASUt  the  eampletion  of  this  pubfication. 
Mr.  Lowry  executed  several  pktes  for  Murphy's 
"IVavels  in  Portugal,"  amonfj  the  best  of  which 
may  be  rankf  d  a  View  of  ilu'  H  iiii  at  Cintra,  and  a 
View  of  the  Temule  of  Diana  at  Kvora.  Mr.  Lowiy 
was  then  engagea  by  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson  to  ewcnto 
the  platea  nf  Wm  hook  on  Crecian  and  Roman  ar- 
chitecturt:.  Lalortunateiy,  the  inferior  ink  with 
which  the  plates  were  printed  prevented  him  from 
receiving  the  full  pniae  to  iriiich  be  wae  entitled ; 
tut  no  one  can  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ezqui. 
s-ite  hemnty  of  the  engraving  who  hu-^  not  seen  the 
proof  impression  which  Mr.  Lowry  liad  struck  off 
iforhiinaMf  hefore  the  plates  were  sent  todiepdili^- 
en.  For  a  year  or  two  after  this  Mr.  Lamry  waa  prin- 
dpally  employed  in  engraving  sdentifie  aabjects,  for 
aoch  works  as  Tllloch's  "  Plulosufiliical  Magazine," 
«bd"  The  Journal  of  the  Society  oi  Arts,  Manufac* 
nnea^  and  Coauneroe."  Tmraraa  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  IttOO  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  resolved 
to  publish,  under  the  name  of  "  Dr.  Rees'a  Cyclopee- 
(Tia,  '  awork  which,  in  every    bj  cct,  should  surpass  all 

imblicationa  of  a  similar  nature  that  had  preceded 
and  Mr.  Lowry  was  ennged  to  engrave  tae  plates 
and  machinery  In  his  efforts  tn  r!n  justice  to  the 
publishers  of  the  work,  he  was  warmly  seconded  by 
their  liberality,  of  which  he  always  expressed  a  grate- 
ful aenae.  On  hie  part,  nothing  eould  eaceed  the 
enlhuaiasm  with  imA  nedevotM  hifludftotheiia> 
dertal:intr  It  was  one  of  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Mr.  Lowry  8  character,  never  to  be  aatisfied  but  by 
the  neanet  possible  approximation  to  pnCKthNi.  At 
hii  feeonuncndation,  original  drawings  were  made 
for  most  of  the  tilates  i  and  if  be  thonght  he  had  rea- 
son  to  suspect  that  any  of  those  drawings  ,vpr«  irar- 
curate,  he  would  never  transfer  them  to  copj>er, 
until,  at  whatever  aipeneeof  tboM^  ha  hadaecertained 
their  truth  or  htid  made  the  corrections  which  his 
knowledge  auj^^cstcd  and  enabled  him  to  cffpct. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  '*  Ilccs's  Cyclops  l  i"  oc 
copied  the  greater  part,  but  not  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Lowry's  time.  Among  other  works  in  which  he  was 
employed,  were  «5evpril  of  the  plates  in  WilkinR's 
"  Magna  Grsecia,"  almost  ail  the  plat£«  in  AVilkma's 
**  Vitruviua,"  and  some  of  those  which  adorn  Nichol" 
■OB'a  **  Ardiitectnral  Dictionarv."  About  the  mondi 
cf  Jnne  1830,  the  last  platee  of  the  Cyclopaedia  were 
Cnished.  Mr  I-owry  waa  shortly  after  en^'itTi  ,]  to 
engrave  the  plates  for  Crabbe's  "  Technological  Dic- 
tionary." Towards  the  latter  end  of  1821  Measra. 
Hawman  and  Rivington  secured  hie  eerneec  for  the 
**  Encvelopiedia  Metropoliuna,"  andtnthiaworkbe 
wa>  cliietly  employed  until  lii-?  last  illness.  AVl;u- 
ever  might  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  judgment 
on  Mr.  Lowry's  engravinge  would  find  it  difficult  to 
decide  whether,  in  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  draw* 
ing  or  in  the  beauty  of  the  mechanical  execution,  lay 
their  chief  merit.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the 
correctoeee  of  the  drawing  is  owmg  to  the  draftsman 
and  not  to  the  ei^jiaver.  This  is  tnie  to  n  certain 
iniU  oOav  cum,  hut  it  ii  not  true  in  the 
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case  faofere  na.  Verv  few  drawings  were  trooglil 

to  Mr.  1  rovry  in  wnlch  his  penetrating  judgment 
could  not  discover  some  error ;  and,  as  we  have  al> 
ready  obaervod,  he  exercised  the  right  of  suppljnng 
whatever  deictendes  he  obeerved.  Bmdes,  tamj 
of  his  plates  wore  drawn,  as  well  as  engraved,  by  him. 
s<:ir,  alu'.iiu;.;!i  he  did  not  alv/aj/s  affix  hh  name  aa 
the  delineator.  All  those  plates  iu  "  Ilees'a  Cydo- 
psedia"  which  are  without  the  name  of  any  draftsman, 
were  drawn  either  by  .Mr.  Lowry  or  by  his  daugh- 
tera.  His  eogravinKs  in  Leslie's  "  Treatise  on  light 
and  Heat"  are  aniuii^  ins  most  finlabed apeeinMna^ 
and  were  also  drawn  by  him. 

ItwiU,  donbUesa,be  intereeting  to  the  reader  tn 
know  what  was  Mr.  Lowry's  opinion  nf  rhr  rotnpa- 
rative  merit  of  his  own  works,  lie  esteemed,  as  the 
moat  perfect  specimen  which  he  had  ever  produced, 
an  engraving  in  Mieholaoo'e  Architecture,  with  the 
followingtiM:  **Ft«andioDatiePertieoat Athene;" 
declaring  that,  if  he  were  to  receive  a  thousand  pounds 
for  the  attempt,  he  could  not  do  a  single  line  of  it 
better.  Next  to  thia  he  ranked  two  plates  in  the 
aame  puUioitioo,  with  the  foUowing  titlea, — "  From 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Cora,"  From  the  CoUaeiun 
at  Rome." 

Mr.  Liov^-ry  was  confined  to  his  bouse  for  some 
months  previous  to  his  death,  by  a  eompfaunt  under 
which  he  had  laboured  for  several  yeare,  and  which 
terminated  faUlly  on  the  'i.lrtl  of  June,  1824.  Mn. 
Lowry  has  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  mineralogy  and  the  elements  of  matiie* 
matica. 

LOWTH,  ROBKR'I'.  n  distinguished  English  pre- 
late, who  was  born  at  Huriton  in  1710.  He  received 
his  education  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  waa 
deeted  in  1730  to  New  coUegt^  Oaford^  of  which  be 
waa  ehoaenafcllew in  1734,  and  in  1741  ww  elected 
professor  of  poetry  in  the  university  of  O.xford.  In 
1753  he  published  his  "  De  8acr&  Pocsi  Hebrseoram 
Pndoctiones  AcademiciP,"  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  French,  and  German.  The  beat  edition 
ia  that  of  Leipsic,  1815.  with  notes  bv  Michaelia  Ro* 
senmiiller,  &c.  In  1754  he  receivea  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  tmiversity  of  Oxford  by  diploma* 
and  in  1 755  want  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  the  nav* 
(luis  of  Hartington,  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  who 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Limerick,  which  preferment 
he  exchanged  for  a  prebend  of  Durham,  and  the  rec- 
tory of  Sedgefield.  In  1758  was  published  hia  "  Lifo 
of  William  of  Wykebam,"  which  in  1762  waa  fol. 
lowed  by  "A  Short  Introduction  to  the  English  Gram- 
mar." In  1765  a  misunderstanding  tooi<  place  be- 
tween Doctors  Lowth  and  Warburton,  the  latter  of 
whom  took  offence  at  certain  paaeagea  in  the  Pr»- 
lectionee  respecting  the  hook  of  Job,  winch  he  ba- 
lieM  (!  to  be  aimed  at  the  theory  of  hia  "  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses."  Warburton,  in  an  appendix  concern- 
ing the  book  of  Job,  added  to  the  aecond  edition  of 
hia  "  Divine  Legation."  indulged  in  the  acriaoiqp  bjr 
which  he  waa  distinguished,  and  thereby  prodneed a 
rejily  from  Dr.  Lowih  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  right  re- 
verend the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses," 
which  has  become  memorable  at  once  for  the  ability 
and  severity  of  its  criticism.  The  ultimate  silence 
of  the  Warburton ians  gave  the  victory  to  their 
antagonists.  In  1766  Dr.  Lowth  was  appointed 
bishop  of  8t,David'a,  whence,  in  a  few  months  after- 
ward^ be  waa  tianalated  to  the  aee  of  Oxford.  In 
1777  be  iaceooded  to  tba  dineeae  of  London,  and  tho 
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nexl y«ir  pwblisheJ  th*  Iris'  of  his  literary  labours — 
"Iramh,  a  New  Translalion,  with  a  Preliintnary  Dia- 
•ertatioii  and  NotM."  Rosenmiiller  says  he  under- 
sUnda  and  czpfWMa  the  Uebranr  poet  better  than 
any  other  writer.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Corn- 
wail  is,  the  primacy  was  gflVi  t  d  1 1  Pr.  Lowth,  but 
he  declined  that  dignity  in  cuuKequence  of  liiu  age 
and  family  afflictions.    He  died  in  November  1787. 

LOWTH.  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  divine,  who 
was  bora  in  London  in  1661,  and  received  his  early 
•  iluralion  at  Merchant  Tailors'  school.  He  subse- 
quently went  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
ItfSS,  and  then  entered  holy  orders.  Through  the 
interest  of  the  bishop  of  Wincliester  he  obtain  '!,  hr- 
sides  other  church  prefernienls,  the  rectory  of  limi- 
ton,  wlitrt  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  May  1 732.  He  is  beat  known  in  the  literary 
mrid «i  the  mtbor  of  "A  Vindkitioii  of  tiie  Di. 
vine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  Vtm  Testament  " 

LOYOLA.  lUiNATIUS.  a  mtmber  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church,  who  was  tht  founder  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits.  He  was  bom  in  1491  in  the  cattle  of 
Loyola,  in  the  Spanish  province  Guipnocoa.  Tffl 
his  tttt  nty. ninth  year  he  served  in  the  amy,  was 
distinguislied  for  bravery,  galianury,  and  vanity,  and 
made  indifferent  versat.  At  the  siege  of  Pkropeluna 
Uy  the  French,  be  was  wonnded  in  both  legs,  one  of 
wnich  being  crooked  after  the  cure,  he  caused  it  to  be 
Lrjl<oii  ;igiiiri  for  the  jmrpose  of  h;r,in]^'  it  made 
straight.  During  the  siege  ho  had  ttiown  great 
vakmr  and  firmneaa,  md  WMn  tbeconraiandertRndied 
to  surrender  in  consequence  of  wmt  «f  provisions, 
he  alone  opposed  it.  As  soon  a^  die  soldiers  saw 
bira  fidl  they  surrendered.  During  his  sickness, 
Ignatius  beguiled  his  time  with  books,  and  as  there 
were  no  romancsa  in  the  house,  be  read  a  Spanish 
translation  of  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  hj  F.nndolphus, 
a  Carthusian,  and  a  volume  of  the  livcii  of  the  saints. 
His  imagination  was  highly  excited  by  these  books. 
What  othars  had  done,  as  recorded  in  those  Imo> 
graphies,  he  thought  he  might  do  also,  as  he  after- 
wards Kairl  himself,  lie  detc imini  il  to  live  a  life  of 
abstinence,  penitence,  and  hohnt:  The  virgin  be 
thooght  appeared  to  him  with  the  holy  infant  in  her 
moM,  both  regarding  him  with  looks  of  benign  com> 
plae^icy  and  encouragement.  His  brother,  Martin 
Garcia,  observed  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  him,  and  endeavoured  U>  dissuade  him  from  his 
urposc,  entreating  him  to  remember  his  illustrious 
irtn,  and  the  reputation  which  he  had  already  ob- 
tained; but  Ignatius  was  firm. 

Leaving  his  brother  at  a  sister's  house  in  Onate,  he 
proceeded  to  Navarretta,  where  he  collected  some  debts, 
and,  having  paid  his  aervaats  and  all  Ua  crsdilors, 
gave  the  ro^t  for  the  restoration  of  the  picture  of  the 
virgin,  and  proceeded  alone  upon  his  mule  to  Mont- 
aerrat.  A  Moor  overtook  him,  who,  in  their  conver- 
aatimi,  uttered  an  ooinion  respecting  the  viigin  which 
anpearsd  to  Ignatms  blasphemona  t  and  while  the 
Moor,  liirkily  fnr  himself,  pricked  forward,  Loyola 
delibernti  d  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  follow  and 
stab  })irii  The  Moor  had  gone  to  a  villi(ga^the 
road,  and^ Ignatius  let  his  mule  choose  his  own  wav, 
with  the  intention  of  killing  the  infidel  if  the  mule 
shrmld  carry  him  to  the  village;  but  it  ih  r.nt  so 
ordered,  and  he  arrived  at  Montserrat.  Here  he 
consecrated  his  anna  to  the  virgin,  declared  himself 
her  knight,  nnti  proceeded  to  the  hospital  r^t  Mnn 
reaa,  a  small  place  not  far  from  Montserrat,  where  he  | 
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fasted  ri^jnrously,  scoiir^ed  him.sclf,  neitlier  cut  liis 
nails  nor  combed  his  hair,  and  prav'ed  seven  Uuur«  n 
day.  He  l»egged  his  bread,  hreaa  and  water  lieiog 
his  only  food,  and,  eating  very  sparingly,  he  gave 
what  remained  to  others.  In  the  condition  to  which 
he  was  thus  reduced,  visions  hauiiled  him  and  templed 
him.  KecoUecliuns  arose  of  bis  birth  and  breeding, 
his  former  station,  bis  former  habits  of  life, — thc»« 
compared  with  hia  present  situation  in  a  hospital,  iu 
filth  and  in  rags,  the  companion  of  be^^ars !  'lliis 
temptation  he  at  once  quelled  and  puni.shed  by  firaw- 
ing  doeer  to  the  beggar  at  hia  side,  and  courting 
more  familiarity  with  him.  He  then  shrunk  froin- 
tlie  pTo<'j>frt  (>t  living  in  this  painful,  anil,  as  he 
could  noi  Out  tecl  it  to  be,  beastly  lile,  Ull  the  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  mortal  existence  should  be 
numbered:  could  he  bear  thiai  The  question  ha 
thought  came  from  Satan ;  to  Satan  he  replied  tri- 
umphantly, by  asking  him  if  it  was  in  his  powt-r  to 
ensure  life  to  him  iur  a  single  hour  i  and  he  com- 
forted and  strengthened  himself  by  comparillig  tha 
loageat  noan  of  human  life  to  etenuqf. 

It  ia  affiribed  that  at  this  ttme  he  was  entranced 
from  one  Sunday  to  another,  lying  all  that  while  so 
ap{j>arentlv  lifeless  that  certain  pious  persons  would 
have  hadLim  buried  if  others  had  not  thought  it  nc- 
cessary  first  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  dead,  and, 
in  so  doing,  felt  a  faint  pulsation  at  the  heart.  Ha 
awoke  from  this  ecstasy  as  from  a  sweet  sleep,  sigli- 
iog  forth  the  name  of  Jesus.    Orlandini  says  it  is  a 
piona  and  probable  conjecture,  that,  as  great  myste- 
ries were  revealed  to  Paul  when  he  was  wrapt  in 
the  tiurd  iteaven,  so  during  these  »even  days  the  form 
and  constitution  of  the  society  which  he  was  to  found 
were  manifested  to  Igoatiua.  It  is  pretended  that  ha 
retimd  from  Manresa  to  a  cave  in  a  rock  not  fiurfWmi 
that  city.    The  cave  wa<;  i!;irk  and  not  nn'i!  r-  a  se- 
pulchre, but  for  ibis  incommodiousnetu,  as  well  as  for 
Its  solitude  and  the  beauty  of  the  narrow  vale  wharo 
thoma  and  bmshwood  concaakd  'a,  tha  more  agree- 
aMe  to  him.   Having  remained  some  ten  months  at 
Manresa,  a  city  ^vllic!l  his  biographers  say  he  un- 
doubtedly regards  with  peculiar  favour  in  heaven,  as 
the  cradle  of  his  Christian  infancy  and  the  school  of 
his  first  evangelical  discipline,  he  drteimined  upon 
going  to  Jentsalem,  leas  from  the  desire  of  seeing  those 
places  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  than  in  the  hope  of  converting  some  of  the 
infidels  who  were  masters  of  the  holy  land,  or  of  gain- 
ing the  palm  of  martjnrdom  in  the  attempt,  for  of  this 
he  w^s  moat  ambitious.  A  dangerous  nassoge  of  five 
days  brought  him  to  Gaeta,  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Kome  on  foot.  This  waa  a  painfiil  and 
perilous  journey.  It  was  seldom  that  he  was  admitted 
into  a  town  or  under  a  roof  for  fear  of  the  plague, 
hisappearancc  being  that  of  a  man  who.  if  not  stricken 
with  the  disease,  had  recently  recovered  from  it;  and 
for  the  moat  part,  he  was  fain  to  lie  down  at  night  in 
a  porch,  or  in  the  open  air.    He  reached  Rome,  how- 
c\'er,  where  there  was  cither  not  the  same  ahirm,  or 
not  the  same  vigilance.    At  Venice  he  begged  bis 
bread,  and  slept  on  the  groand,  till  a  wealthy  Spani- 
ard, recognising  him  for  a  countryman,  took  him  to 
his  house,  and  afterwards  introduced  him  to  the  doge, 
from  whom  he  obtained  a  free  passage  to  Cyprus. 
From  Jaffa  he  proceeded  with  other  pilgrims  to  Je- 
rusalem in  the  usual  manneri  and  vAuen  they  alighted 
from  their  asses,  on  the  spot  where  the  friars  were 
waiting  with  the  cross  to  receive  them,  and  when  they 
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had  the  dnt  ngbt  of  the  holy  city,  «I1  were  sensible  of 
what  they  deemed  an  emotion  of  sapernatiml  delight. 

He  now  began  his  roturn  to  Spain  more  unpro. 
Tided  even  than  he  had  left  it.  No  difficulty  occurred 
in  re-crossing  to  Cypnis.  He  had  obtained  a  good 
chaneter  from  bis'  ifellow*pt^nms,  and  tbey  haviiig 
1ak«B  their  passage  from  that  islmd  in  a  laife  Vene- 
tian sliip,  111  sought  the  captain  to  give  him  a  passage, 
as  one  for  whose  holy  conversation  they  could  vouch. 
The  Venetian  captain  was  no  believer  in  sneh  holi- 
ness, and  he  replied,  that  a  saint  could  not  possibly 
want  a  ship  to  convey  him  across  the  sea,  when  he 
might  walk  upi)n  the  water,  as  so  many  others  had 
done.  The  master  of  a  smaller  vessel  was  more  com- 
pasnonate ;  and  this,  tbougli  so  much  less  sca> wor- 
thy tbnn  the  oihrr  tlmt  none  of  the  other  pilgrims 
embarked  m  htT,  rtaclieii  Italy  aafelv  after  a  perilous 
voyage,  while  the  other  was  wrecked  He  had  been 
warned  of  the  danger  to  which  be  would  be  a»iosed 
btmrellH^lrom  Femra  to  Genoa,  where  ihm  Frencb 
and  SpnnisI]  armies  were  in  the  field,  by  both  which  he 
m\ut  pass,  A'ith  the  likelihood  of  being  apprehended 
M  by  both .  Some  Spanish  soldiers,  into  whose 
omMBV  ne  (eUf  poinlad  oat  another  roots.  Bnt  If. 
Mtioa  bked  to  pot  himtdT  in  the  way  of  tribtilttion; 
the  more  suffering,  the  greater  merit,  an  !  rviKc- 
queotly  the  more  contentment;  and  he  was  contented 
■eeordingly;  when,  uponattempung  to  enter  a  walled 
town,  wUch  was  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  he 
WM  seised  and  searched  as  a  spy.  The  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  notwithstanding'  thi.  li  irdshijis  which 
he  eodored  in  it,  had  so  greatly  improved  his  health, 
Attt  he  Aooght  the  relaxation  of  austerity  in  his 
<'OTir«ie  of  life,  which  had  been  cnjninpd  him  as  a 
duty,  had  cea&ed  lo  be  allowable,  having  now  ceased 
to  be  necessary.  He  did  not,  indeed,  resume  his 
fDnner  modoot  appard  in  its  fuU  wretchedness  {  but 
ha  dad  hinaelf  as  meanly  as  he  eovM,  and  cot  tiia 
soles  of  bis  shn in  such  u  manner  ns  to  let  the  gra- 
vel in,  and  also  to  prepare  for  himaeif  a  further  re- 
finement of  discomfoitp  for  dm  fkagm«Bts  of  sole 
which  be  had  left  were  soon  worn  awif,  while  tha 
apper-leather  remuned,  and  thus  he  contrived  to 
Wk  in  winter  with  his  bare  feit  on  the  earth,  and 
yet  no  one  suspected  that  he  was  thus  purposely 
afflicting  himself. 

In  1524  he  returned  to  Barcelona,  and  after  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  he  went  to  the  univernity  of 
Alcala,  where  he  found  some  adherents  ;  In*  tli*  iti 
flusition  imprisoned  him  for  his  misconduct^  which 
appaarad  strange,  and  rendered  hhn  sospected  of 
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presence  of  the  papal  nuncio  VeraUi  at  Venice, 
account  of  the  origin  of  theiir  name,  Riven  by  L^aa^ 
adopted  by  the  society.  nr:r^  recorded  by  them  upoat 
a  marble  tablet,  is,  that,  Ignatius,  losing  his  bodily 
senses,  saw  himself  surrounded  with  the  full  splen. 
dow  of  heaven  t  saw  tha  Father  baholding  him  with 
an  aspect  full  of  hiva,  tiia  Son  bearing  lus  croaa,  and 
pointmg  to  the  marks  of  his  passion ;  heard  the  Fa- 
ther earuesUy  recommend  him  to  the  Son ;  saw  him- 
self benignantly  accepted  by  the  Son,  and  hesurd  thaao 
worda  from  the  lips  of  the  Son,  Ego  9obis  Rom*  pn- 
pitius  ero.  llierefore  it  was,  according  to  Lninez, 
that  h»-  g-ave  his  order  the  name  of  the  Socii  ij  i  f 
Jeaus.  la  1541  Ignatius  was  chosen  general  uf  tiie 
society,  but  Lainea,  bia  aneeaaaor,  nraat  be  eonaidand, 
even  from  the  comiticncempnt,  as  the  person  who 
gave  to  the  order  the  orgauiAation  by  which  it  has 
astonished  the  world,  though  Ignatius  by  his  ardent 
seal  may  have  given  it  «  great  impulae.  Ignatius 
continued  hia  raatineaee  and  penancea  during  Ufa. 
Krf  n  ivhen  general,  he  tised  to  perform  the  meanest 
lahouns  in  his  church  in  Rome,  snd  died  in  July  1556, 
exhausted  by  fatigues.  Forty-three  years  after,  he 
was  declared  btaUu  by  Paul  v.,  and  Gicgorr  XV. 
eanottisad  Inm.  Thm  are  two  works  of  Loyola,  hit 
"Constitution  of  the  Order,"  in  Spanish,  praised  hy 
Cardinal  Richelieu  as  a  omster- piece ;  and  his  *'  Spi- 
ritual Exercises,"  also  in  Spsnish ;  a  work  the  first 
nlan  of  which  waa  diavn  np  hi  tha  hoafHtal  at 
Manrewa. 

LT'niENIETSKI,  STANISLAU'^,  a  I\-li.h  gen- 
tleman, who  was  born  at  Cracow  in  i(}23,  and  edu- 
cated by  his  father  with  great  care.  H«  henune  a 
celebrated  Socinian  minister,  Rn  l  tool:  yn-nx  y.v.w^  tr> 
obtain  a  toleration  from  the  derrnan  pnnres  iur  ins 
Socinian  brethren.  His  labours,  however,  were  in- 
effBctual,  beiiw  himself  ncnecuted  by  the  Lutheran 
mtidatm,  and  Moriahed  tram  nlace  to  place ;  onttl  at 
length  he  died,  with  his  two  daoghtcrs.  from  poison, 
his  wife  narrowly  escaping,  in  1674.  We  have  of  h\u 
writing  "  .\  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland," 
"  A  Treatise  on  Comati^"  with  oUier  worka  in  tha 
Latin  language. 

l-UniN,  EI LHARD,  a  learned  German,  who  be- 
came professor  of  poetry  in  the  university  of  Rostock 
in  159.5,  and  ten  years  after  waa  promoted  to  the  pnK 
fessorship  of  divinity.  He  wrote  notes  on  Anacreon, 
Juvenal,  Persius,  &c.,  and  several  other  works; 
but  that  for  which  he  became  most  celebrated  was 
a  treatise  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil,  entitled, 
~  Phosphorus  d«  Causa  Prima  et  Natuni  Mali."  hi 


*itchcraft.  He  was  not  delivered  from  the  j  risnn  of  which  we  have  a  ctirious  hypolhri':s-  to  account  for 


the  holy  office  until  laid,  when  he  went  to  l^aris  to 
continue  his  studies,  the  subiects  of  which,  indeed, 
ware  only  works  of  an  asceiie  character.  Here  he  be- 
aune  acquaint^  with  aevml  Spaniards  and  Ftanch- 

ixien,  who  were  afterwards  celebrated  as  his  followers; 
as  Lainex,  Sahneroo,  Bovadilla,  Rodrigez.  St.  Pierre, 
hvrSr  >nid  othera.  lliey  conceived  the  plan  of  an 
wder  for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and  ainnan, 
and,  on  Ascension  day  in  1534.  they  united  for  this 
great  work  in  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the  abbey 
of  Montraartre.  Sume  of  these  men  bad  not  vet 
finished  their  theological  atndies,  and,  until  this 
should  take  place,  Ignatius  returned  to  Spain.  They 
then  met  again  m  1536  at  Venice,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  received  the  confirmation  of 
their  society  from  Fopc  Paul  III.  I1iey  took  the 
Iripla  TOW  ii  chastity,  obe^MMc,  and  poverty,  in  the 
0ioom*PHT.— Vol*.  II. 


the  origin  of  moral  evil.  He  supposed  two  co- eternal 
principles  ;  not  matter  and  vacuum,  as  Epicurus  did, 
Dttt  (iod  and  Nihilum,  or  Nothing.  This  being 
written  against  by  Grewer,  waa  defended  b^Lnbint 
but  after  all  he  is  (icemed  belter  acquainted  with  poUla 
literature  than  with  dignity.    He  died  in  1621. 

LUCANUS.  MARCUS  ANN^US»  aUtin  poet* 
bom  at  Cocdulta  in  Spain.  He  was  the  aon  of  An- 
meoa  Hda,  the  youngest  brother  of  Seneca,  and  was 
taken  to  Rome  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  at  ths 
age  of  eight  months.  At  Kume  he  was  educated  un- 
der the  stoic  Comnttis,  so  celebrated  hy  his  discipla 
Persius  the  satirist.  In  the  close  of  his  education 
Lucan  is  said  to  have  passed  some  time  at  Athens 
On  his  renirn  tn  Rome  he  rose  to  tlie  office  of  tjuses- 
tor  before  he  had  attained  the  legal  age.  He  was  sf- 
terwanle  enqgiUed  aaoDg  the  augura,  and  married  a 
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lady  of  noble  birth.  Loeuk  hftd  for  Mae  tim«  been 
admitted  to  familiarity  with  Nero,  when  the  wopwor 

xn»  contending  for  poetical  honours  by  the  jnihlic  re- 
cital of  a  poem  he  n»d  com^iOHed  on  Niobe.    Lut  an 
had  Aa  impnidence  to  repeat  a  poem  on  Orpheus  in 
competition  witli  that  of  Nero ;  and,  what  is  nwre  re- 
markable, the  judges  of  the  contest  were  jutt  enough 
to  decide  against  the  emperor.    From  that  penod 
Nero  bacame  the  proaecotor  of  his  successful  rival, 
and  forbwia  him  to  i>rodaee  any  poetry  in  public. 
ITie  weU-known  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  the  tyrant 
Boon  followed ;  an<l  1  acitus,  with  his  usual  sarcastic 
seyerity,  concludes  that  Lucan  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise  from  the  poetical  injuries  he  had  received,--'' a 
remark  which  doet  little  credit  to  the  candour  of  the 
historian,  who  might  bnvc  found  a  much  nobler  and 
m  more  probable  motive  for  his  conduct  m  the  gene- 
rous wdour  of  his  character,  and  his  passionate  ador- 
ation of  freedom.    In  the  sequel  of  his  narration . 
Tacitus  alleges  the  following  charge  against  this  poet: 
The  historian  anserts  that  Lucan,  when  accused  of 
the  conspiracy,  for  some  time  denied  the  charge ;  but 
comiiited  at  last  by  a  promise  of  impunity,  and  de- 
tiron^  to  atone  for  the  tardincea  of  bis  confession,  ac- 
oued  his  mother  Aulla  as  liis  accomplice.   This  cir- 
CUmsUnce  is  so  improbable  in  itself,  and  so  little 
CTHHHWT**  to  the  general  character  of  Lucan,  that 
iome  wtilwe  have  treated  it  as  a  calumny  invented 
by  Nero  to  vilify  the  object  of  his  envy.   But  the 
name  of  Tacitus  has  given  such  an  air  of  anOonty  to 
thtltOTTt  that  it  may  seem  to  deserve  a  more  senous 
diiMHtflMt.  pttrticnhMrly  as  there  are  two  subsequent 
•ventt  ^ebrted  by  Ae  same  Ualoraa  whidi  have  a 
tendency  to  invalidate  the  accusation  ao  mjiuunu  to 
our  poet.    The  events  are,  the  fate  of  AnnWOS  »nd 
the  escape  of  Atilla,  the  two  parents  of  Lucan    1  he 
former  died  in  coneeqnence  of  an  accusation  brouulit 
against  him  after  the  death  of  his  son.l»y  Fkbms  Ko- 
roanus,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Lucan.  and  forged 
aome  letters  in  his  name  with  the  design  of  proving 
hie  father  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  These  letters 
were  produced  to  Nero,  who  sent  them  to  Ann»u8 
from  a  desire  (says  Tacitus)  to  get  possession  of  bis 
wealth.   From  this  fact  two  infercnrcs  may  be  drawnn, 
Moording  to  the  diHcrent  lights  in  whlcli  it  may  be 
considered;— If  the  accusation  against  Annjeus  was 
iuKt  it  is  dear  that  Lucan  had  not  betrayed  his  father, 
and  he  appears  the  less  likely  to  hare  endangered  by 
lua  confession  the  hfc  of  a  parent  to  whom  lio  owed 
«  Still  tenderer  regard.— If  Annseus  was  not  involved 
in  the  eonspiracy,  and  menlypot  to  death  by  Nero 
for  the  sake  of  his  treasure,  we  may  the  more  readdy 
believe  that  the  tyrant  who  murdered  the  listher  from 
MUiee,  might  calumniate  the  son  from  envy.  But 
the  escape  of  AtUla  affords  ua  the  strongest  reason  to 
eonclndc  that  Lncan  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  ab- 
iect  and  unnatural  treachery  of  which  TacitUS  has 
supposed  him  guilty.  Had  the  noct  really  named  his 
notberss  an  accomplice,  would  the  vindictive  and 
aananinary  Nero  have  snared  the  life  of  a  wonjan 
whose  family  he  detested,  particularly  when  other 
females  were  put  to  death  for  their  share  in  theooo- 
aniracy  ?  I'hat  Atilla  was  not  in  that  number  tbe  Ws- 
tMian  himsslf  informs  us  in  the  following  remark- 
aUs  sentence :— "  Tbe  information  against  Aulla,  the 
mother  of  Lucan,  was  dissembled ;  and,  without  De- 
imr  cleared,  she  escaped  unpunisheil. 

Xacan's  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  character  are 
fflwibly  displayed  in  tbe  picture  of  tas  death  which 
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Tacitus  himself  has  given  us.  I  Ic  was  condemned  tA 
have  hisveillS  cut;  and  while  liis  blood  issued  in 
Btreams,  peiceivtmr  his  feet  and  bands  to  grow  cold 
and  stiffen,  and  Kfe  to  retire  by  tittle  and  little  ftws 

the  extremities,  whih'  his  lu  ar!  was  still  beating  with 
vital  warmth,  and  his  faculties  in  no  shape  unpaired, 
recollected  some  Unee  of  his  own,  which  described  a 
wounded  soldier  expiring  in  the  mmnsr  that  resem- 
bled  this.  The  hues  themsdvae  an  liefievwl  t» hum 
been  the  last  words  ho  ever  uttSTSd.  ThefidlowiaK 
translation  is  l^y  Rowe  :— 


•  Now  dii  wirm  Mood  at  once,  from  trtrypuU 
Ran  purplr  i»ii*nn  down,  nml  draiu'd  the  faintiai 
BIooU  falls  I  r  t,  ;ir4  ;  an  1  <i'«t  hi*  mournful  faet 


heart. 


|V4  tlu'ir  taint<^d  n«M*ge  trace. 
1  jiiici'^  tiiiu  a  way, 


Th«  Tuildy  an  , 

Mi'heri-^T  the  lujina  j  — 

There  airoamt  of  blood,  there  crimioa  ri»en  stny, 

1  I  '  t  _  _  •!  1..  MUM  A  AjkA^ 


His  Boath  and  gntbinc  nwtrih  poor  •  flood. 
And  t'n  the  poras  oost  o«*  die  trichllni  bioedt 
In  ih«  rod  delnge  all  the  parta  U«  drown'd. 
And  tbe  whole  bodj  aeems  one  Meedlna  wound. 

No  »iugle  wound  tliu  c.iping  rapture  leent. 
^'here  trickUnK  rrimsun  wells  in  slender  •treamt; 
Bnt.ltoaiaaop'niog  horribte  sad  «Ut, 
A  tbooaaad  vcaacia  pour  the  banUac  : 
At  once  tbe  winding  channel'!  courae  was  broke^ 
Where  wand'ring  life  her  maiy  Journey  tookt 
At  once  the  currenii  all  forRot  their  way. 
And  lost  their  purple  in  the  aiure  aea."^  Rows. 


Such  was  the  death  of  Lucan  before  he  bad  com^ 
pleted  his  twenty-seventh  year.   His  wife,  Pblla  Ar- 

gcntaria,  is  said  to  have  transcribed  and  corrected  the 
first  three  books  of  tlie  "Pharsalia"  after  his  death.  The 
veneration  which  she  uaid  to  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band is  recorded  by  Martial;  and  mOKB  poetically  de- 
scribed in  that  elegant  uroduction  of  Statins,  ciDsd 
"  Gcnethliacon  Lucani,    a  poem  said  to  have  besa 
written  at  the  request  of  Argentaria.    llie  author, 
having  invoked  tbe  poetical  deities  to  attend  the  ce- 
remony, touches  with  great  delicacy  and  spirit  on  the 
compositions  of  Lucan's  childhood,  which  are  loet, 
and  the  "  Pharsalia,"  the  production  of  his  sarlj 
youth :  he  them  paya  a  short  compliment  to  the  bean^ 
and  talents  of  Argentaria,  lamenU  the  cruel  fate  which 
dcpri\'ed  her  so  immaturely  of  domestic  hapuinesa* 
and  concludes  with  an  address'  to  the  shade  of  Lucan. 
The  severest  censures  on  Lucan  have  proceeded  from 
those  who  have  unfairly  compared  bis  language  to 
that  of  Virgil :  but  how  unjust  is  such  a  compansont 
it  is  comparing  an  uneven  Iflock  of  porphyry,  taken 
rough  from  the  quarry,  to  the  most  beautiful  super- 
ficies of  polished  marble.  How  differently  should  we 
think  of  Virgil  as  a  poct  if  we  possessed  only  the 
verses  which  he  wrote  at  that  penod  of  fife  when  Iau 
can  composed  his  "Pharsalia!"    In  the  disposition 
of  his  subject,  in  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  die- 
lion,  he  is  undoubtedly  far  inferior  to  Virgil;  but  if 
we  attend  to  the  bold  originality  of  his  design,  end 
to  the  ^ngour  of  hi.«  sentiments, — ^if  we  connder  tbe 
"  PharsaUa"  as  the  rapid  and  uncorrected  sketch  of  a 
young  poet,  executed  in  an  age  when  the  spirit  of  his 
countrymen  was  broken,  and  their  taste  in  literature 
rorrupied,— it  may  justly  be  esteemed  aaona  of  the 
most  noble  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

LUCAS,  CHAKLl'.S,  an  Irish  patriot,  who  was 
born  in  1713,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  took  the  degree  of  M  U.  and 
became  a  practising  physician.  His  first _POl*{iCSl 
publication  of  imiiort.incc  was  a  pamphlet  iraioi  he 
entitled  "The  ComplaMits  of  Diibhn  "  It  con- 
tained a  atatement  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
grievsMse  ni  bis  figOow-citixens,  which  he  pmsnted 
to  Lord  Harriogtoii,  the  theu  Iwd  lieatenuit,  by 
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whom  thou({h  Lucai  wm  politely  ree€iv«d,  the  mat- 
ter nevertheleas  ended  in  nothinj^.  In  this  and  some 
other  publications  he  gave  the  results  of  his  inves- 
tigMtaont  o£  (he  ancient  record*  and  charters  of  the 
c^,  and  endearwiwd  to  vowe  tlMciliiena  •f  Dub. 
lin  to  eeek  legal  redress.  These  exertions  naturally 
nude  him  universally  poijular  with  thoee  wboHe  cauue 
he  had  so  warmly  etpouaed,  and  in  defence  of  whose 
iotereeta  he  for  eevenl  yean  maintained  an  ardoniw 
and  peraevering  coateat  On  tbe  death  of  Sir  Jamea 
Somennlle,  the  repreaanlatvn  of  the  city  iu  parlia- 
ment, which  took  place  in  August  17*B,  both  Lucas 
and  I«t9uche  being  put  in  nominatiim  te  the  va- 
cant seat,  a  difference  of  interests  was  created  be> 
tween  them,  and  the  election  was  carried  cm  with  all 
ttie  excitement  and  violence  of  party  spirit.  In  se- 
veral of  Dr.  Lucas's  speeches,  and  more  especially 
in  many  poweifol  and  energetic  addresses  which 
he  published  about  this  YPrmd,  he  animadverted  in 
strong  and  unguarded  laii^iiai^L:  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  government.  But  though  it  may  be  admitted 
that  this  was  aufficieody  deserving  of  reprehension, 
yet  nothing  eoold  wanant  the  prndiooe  advantage 

which  w.m  taken  of  his  unsuspicinu?  r^ishne^^'^,  in 
placiog  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  lieutenant  's  secretary, 
Mr.  Weston,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  himself, 
copiesof  soma  of  his  poUieaUMa  which  had  naen  most 
censured.  It  aaemi  that  it  waa  daleradned  at  any 
rate  to  get  rid  of  Lucas,  who  was  both  feared  and 
hated;  and  accordingly,  when  brought  before  the 
llOliaaof  commons  on  the  ground  of  having  pubUshed 
some  gediiious  pamphlets,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  impossible  to  have  proved  him  the  author  (for 
the  printer  cnuld  not  he  found,  and  no  other  evidence 
was  to  be  hadX  when  Mr.  Weeton  "  produced  the 
very  papers  which  Lucas  had  left  at  the  castle,  which 
of  course  could  not  be  dt  nic  1  by  him,  had  be  hpen 
disposed  to  take  refuge  that  way."  After  some  op- 
position the  pubhcatioDS  were  voted  criminal,  Lucas 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  into  oialody*  and  the  attor- 
ney general  lUreetad  to  proaeeoto  mm.  In  oonae- 
qiience  of  this,  Luca.s  conceived  it  most  prudent  to 
retire  to  England ;  and  accordingly  be  appears  to 
have  resided  mre,  and  to  have  followed  his  profes- 
sional avocations  with  considerable  profit  aadcreditfor 
some  time.  "  An  Essay  on  the  Bath  Waters,'*  which 
he  published  in  London  in  1756,  appears  to  have 
added  not  a  little  to  his  character  anu  fame  as  a  phy- 
•ieian.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John- 
son, by  whom  he  wag  rnucn  valued  and  esteemed. 
The  following  energetic  passage  occurs  in  a  review 
by  Johnson  of  the  essay  to  which  we  have  alluded: 
— "  The  Irish  minioters  drove  him  bom  his  native 
country  by  a  proclamation,  in  whi^  they  charged 
him  with  crimes  which  they  nevf r  inrfnded  to  he 
called  to  the  proof,  and  o])preHst  li  hnu  by  methods 
equally  irresistible  by  guilt  and  innocence.  Let  the 
man  tnua  driven  into  exile  for  having  been  the  friend 
of  his  eountrr,  be  raedved  in  every  other  nlaee  as  a 
confessor  of  lioerty ;  and  let  the  tools  of  po  wer  Dc  taught 
in  time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  cannot  impovcrist)." 

The  most  remarkable  of  Dr.  Lucas's  publications, 
namely,  his  "  Translation  of  the  Great  Charter  of 
Dublin,"  appeared  in  1749;  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  dedication,  in  wbi'  n,  at  considerable  length  an  ] 
with  great  ability,  he  traces  the  poUtical  history  of 
the  city  of  Dublin. 

At  length,  by  the  intfrvf ntinn  of  Sfirn?  i iiflui.;nfiril 
persons.  Dr.  Lucas  was  enabled  to  return  to  Ireland ; 
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and  at  the  election  which  took  place  Upon  the  amv- 
si  on  of  George  III.  he  was  elected  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  which  he  th«iMala««wil  ooBtiiined to  npw.. 
sent  while  he  Uved. 

It  is  said  ihat  in  A*  luwae  of  commotn  his  ia- 
flue  nee  and  importance  were  considerably  diminished 
by  bis  impetuosity,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  com- 
paratively humble  rank  in  life  from  which  he  had 
originally  apmag.  Certaia  it  i«,  howcm,  that  ba 
advocated  with  mudi  power  and  ability,  and  in  aoiM 
<lr  gr  took  a  leading  part  in  bringing  forward  many 
popular  measures  which  were  discuswd  in  the  Insh 
parliament  at  tlMt  pariod  i  that  he  was  constan  tl  v  as- 
sailed by  the  newspapers  under  the  influence  of  mi^ 
nisters,  is  a  sure  proof  that  he  was  in  no  small  de- 
gree formidable  to  them.  He  was  much  considered 
and  regarded  by  many  estimable  persons  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  among  the  rest  by  Lord  Claremont, 
wlii)  alsu  thought  verv  hip;hly  of  his  jirc^fe^^'ionn! 
iiUcii,  and  often  declared  that  he  iud  received  more 
benefit  from  the  advku  flf  LttCa*  than  from  aU  laf 
other  phyaidana. 

During  the  httar  part  of  Uwaa^a  Hfe  ha  auffignd 
much  from  impaired  tiealth ;  and  this  seems  not  to 
have  been  diminished  by  discovering  that  his  unre- 
mitting exertions  in  the  8er\'ice  of  the  public  were 
frequently  foiled  and  rendered  abortiTtt.  Alauwt 
worn  out  by  Uie  diaappeitttmenUwUch  too  constantly 
attend  our  most  zealous  labours,  he  declared  in  one 
of  his  addresses  to  his  constituents — "  I  dare  not 
neglect,  much  less  desert  my  station,  but  I  wish  by 
any  lawful  or  honourable  means  for  my  dismissaL" 
His  appearance  in  the  house  of  commons  at  thin  pe- 
riod is  described  by  a  contemporary  to  hav^  Ijecti 
very  dignified  and  imposing ;  "  his  infirmities,  for  lie 
was  always  carried  into  aM  out  of  the  faouee,  beiiv 

so  enfeebled  hy  the  pntU  that,  he  roulrl  srnrrely 
stand  for  a  moment ;  the  gravity  and  uncommon 
neatness  of  his  dress ;  his  gray  venerable  locks  blend- 
ing with  a  pale  but  intecaaung  countenance  in  wlii«h 
an  air  «f  beauty  was  etill  viwile,  altogetlMr  aiHdlad 

attention;  and  I  nfvrr  saw  a  stranger  OOIM  UllO  Ao 
house  without  asking  who  he  was." 

He  died  in  November  1771,  and  bis  remaina  were 
honoored  with  a  public  funeral,  which  was  attended 
by  the  lord  nmyor  and  other  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  their  dresses  of  ceremony,  and  also  by 
many  distinguished  men  of  his  party  in  the  house  of 
commona,  as  well  as  private  friends.  Soon  tibtr  hit 
decease  a  subscription  was  raiser}  rimnr?  the  mer- 
chants and  citizens  of  Duhlnj,  tnui  uiiitra  v^hij  ap- 
preciated the  unspotted  character  he  had  sustained, 
through  life,  of  steady  and  incorruptible  pathotianj^ 
for  the  purpose  of  eractinff  a  atatue  to  hie  memmj, 
which  ha.s  been  accordingly  placed  in  n  coni^pirTious 
niche  on  the  west  staircase  of  the  royai  exchange. 
It  represents  Lucas  in  a  striking  and  dignified  atti- 
tude, in  tha  act  of  addressing  an  asaemUyi  in  hia 
right  hand  he  bolda  a  roll,  on  wUdt  ia  msctibed 
•'  Magna  Cliarta." 

LUCAS,  J. \ COBS,  an  eminent  artist,  who  was 
bom  at  Leyden  in  1494.  He  receivt  J  bis  first  in- 
Btructions  in  the  art  of  painting  from  his  father, 
Hugues  Jacobs,  bat  completed  his  studies  in  the 
sclu.iui  of  f'or>  1(1  111.-:.  I'!rii.!;''^''rec}it.  It  )^l  sai'l  that  a 
few  years  before  his  death  be  made  a  tour  into  Zea- 
land and  Brabant ;  and  during  lus  journey  a  {lainter 
of  I'lu.sliin^',  em'KMH  of  liis  s;^rpat  t.al'-nt^,  sjavi'  liim 
pouoQ  at  an  entertainment ;  wui(;b,  though  \  erv  slow, 
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WM  too  fatal  in  ita  effect,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life 
after  t«ix  \'-::r^'  Imguishwg  under  its  influence. 
Others  attribute  bia  death  to  hia  inceaaant  induatry. 
The  aaperM)rit7  of  thit  •rtitt'a  ttyl*  manireited  itidf 
in  bia  early  youtli.  Hi*  tDne  of  rnlnnrin;.^  is  pood, 
hit  attitudea  (making  a  reasunaLie  allowance  for  the 
Miff  German  taste)  are  well  chosen,  hia  fifpires  have 
«  eomwknble  expr^on  in  their  facta,  and  his  oic- 
turea  are  very  highly  iiniabed.   He  endeaTourea  to 

Ijroportii  11  til;  strength  of  hia  colouring  to  the  dif- 
ierent  decrees  of  distance  to  which  his  objects  were 
pbeed;  for  in  that  early  time  the  true  principles  of 
pers]irrtr  e  were  but  little  koowB,  tad  tM  practice  of 
It  WAn  much  lesH  observed. 

This  artist  tainted  not  only  in  oil,  but  also  in  dis- 
temper and  upon  glaaa.  ^or  was  he  lesa  eninentlor 
bis  engraving  than  for  liia  painting.  He  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  Albert  Diirer,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary; and  it  is  said,  that  as  regularly  as  Albert 
Dikar  publiabed  one  prtn^  Lucas  published  another, 
without  the  least  jealousy  on  either  side,  or  wish  to 
depreciate  each  other's  merit.  And  when  Albert  came 
into  Holland  upon  his  (ravLls,  he  was  received  by 
Lucas  with  gseat cordiality.  His  style  of  engraving, 
iMwemr,  diflbred  eODsiderably  from  that  of  Albert 
Dfirer,  nm!  pf^eim  evidently  to  have  been  founded 
Upon  the  works  of  Israel  van  Mechlen.  His  prints 
are  very  neat  and  deer,  but  without  any  powerful 
effect.  The  atrokee  are  as  fine  and  delicate  upon  the 
Ejects  in  the  front  as  upon  thoae  in  the  distances ; 
and  this  want  of  variety,  join*  J  v  th  the  feebleness  of 
4m  maaaas  of  abadow,  give  his  engravings,  witli  all 
thairiMelDess,  an  unfinished  appearance,  much  unlike 
the  firm  substantial  effect  v.  hicn  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Albert  Diirer.  He  was  attentive  to  the  minutios 
of  his  art.  Every  thing  is  carefully  made  out  in  his 
imatib  and  no  pert  of  then  is  nc||lected.  He  geve 
frai  dnneter  and  expreedon  to  the  heads  ocMs 
spires,  fnit  e  n  nn  examination  of  his  works  we  find 
die  same  heads  too  often  repeated.  He  enfpTived  on 
wwod  M  wdl  aa  on  eopper,  Imt  his  workH  on  the  for. 
mer  are  by  no  means  numerotis.  They  are,  however, 
wry  spiniud.  though  not  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to 
those  of  his  fnend  Albert  Uiirer.  ()f  his  enffrarings 
tlM  following  may  be  mentioned  aa  among  the  prin- 
cipel i-^l.  MekonetSleeping,  with  e  Pirieet  Mnrdered 
by  his  side,  and  another  figure  stealing  his  sword, 
aaid  to  be  one  of  his  most  early  prcniuctions ;  the 
Crucifixion  on  Mount  Calvary;  the  Wise  Men'e 
Offering ;  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son  {  hie  own  por- 
trait ;  and  David  Playing  beloni  Sauli  thia  is  a  very 
fuie  print,  the  ezpressioQ  of  Sanl'a  couatanaace,  in 
particular,  is  admirable* 

LUCAS.  RICHARD*  D.D..  a  learned  EnglUb  di- 

vinp,  vrhn  vm  born  in  1648,  and  Ktiirhed  nt  ()xford  ; 
after  which  he  entered  into  hoiy  orders,  and  was  for 
aome  tiaoe  maater  of  the  free  acbool  at  Abergavenny. 
Ue  eidMequentW  became  vicar  of  St  Stepben'a,  Cole- 
■laa  Stre«t,  in  London,  and  lecturer  of  8t.  01ave*e  in 
Southw  .uk  ;  ar.i!  in  ]  nnfl  \v;iN  iiistMllrd  prebendary  of 
Westnamster.  He  published  »everai  works,  particu- 
larly. "  Practical  Chnstianity,'*  "An  Enquiry  after 
Happiness,"  several  sermons,  and  a  Latin  trans, 
lation  of  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man."  He  died  in 
1715. 

LUCiANtAcelebrated  Greek  author,  who  was  bom 
at  Hemoaata,  in  die  rdgn  of  die  emperor  TVaian. 

He  studied  law.  and  practised  some  time  as  an  advo- 
cate, bot  subsequently  became  a  rhetorician.  He 
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lived  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  made  bun 
register  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Lucian  was  one  of 
the  beat  writers  of  antiquity.  His  dialogoee  and 
other  works  are  written  in  Greek.  In  tlieae  he  had 
joined  the  useful  to  the  agreeable,  instruction  to  sa- 
tire, and  erudition  to  elegance ;  and  we  evcr^  where 
meet  with  that  fine  and  delicate  raillery  whicli  dm* 
racterizes  the  Attk:  taste.  Those  who  censnre  him 
for  impiety  have  reason  on  their  side,  if  religion  con- 
sisted in  the  theology  of  the  pagan  poetic,  or  in  the 
extravagant  opinions  of  philosophers ;  for  he  throws 
BO  much  ridicule  on  the  vioee  of  the  gode  and  philo' 
sophers  that  he  covers  them  with  contempt. 

LUCRETIUS,  CAIUS  TITUS,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  95  B.  C,  and 
studied  the  Epicurean  f^oeophy  at  Athens.  He  ia 
said  to  have  been  made  insane  by  a  philtre,  and  in  hia 
lucid  intervals  to  have  produced  several  works,  hut 
to  have  committed  suicidein  his  forty-fourth  year.  We 

Cossess  of  his  composition  a  didactic  poem,  in  six 
ooks, "  De  Rerura  Natura,"  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
principles  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with  an  ori- 
ginal imagination  and  in  forcible  language.  'ITie 
unpoetical  subject  of  the  poem  must  of  itself  make  it 
on  the  whole  a  faikdw  j  mit  parte,  notwidietandin|r, 
such  as  the  description  of  human  miser)',  the  force 
of  passions,  the  terrible  pestilence  of  Greece,  &c.» 
demonstrate  that  Loctctiiia  wai  poaiawed  of  giett 
poetical  talenta.  ' 

LUCULLUS. — ^This  Roman  leader  waa  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates.  Being  chosen  »dilis  curulis 
at  the  same  time  with  his  brother  Marcus  Licinius, 
he  displayed  in  the  Marcian  war  both  abiUty  and 
COUragf  !n  thr  rivil  wars  of  SyDn  nnd  Mnrius,  he 
sided  with  the  former.  In  the  year  of  the  city  679, 
he  was  appointed  constil  and  commander  of  the  army 
which  was  to  proceed  to  Cdicia  ajpunet  Mitbridatea. 
Havingf  already  served  against  Hithridalee  fHth  an 
inferior  command  during  his  qucstorship,  he  was  ac> 
quainted  with  that  country,  lie  first  sought  to  re- 
store the  ancient  Asdphne  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
had  forgotten  among  the  voluptuous  Asiatics.  Mith- 
ridates had  already  made  a  ^nctorious  beginning  of 
the  campaign  by  a  naval  battle  with  the  consul  .Au- 
relius Cotta,  the  colleague  of  Lucullus.  LucuUus  was 
therefore  compelled  to  hasten  die  attaek  of  hie  land 
forces.  But  whrn  hp  approached  the  army  of  ^^ith- 
ridates  and  ascertained  its  tilrength,  he  deemed  it 
radicious  to  avoid  a  decisive  battle^  nd  contented 
himself  with  cutting  off  the  king'e  communications. 
Mithridates  now  advanced  with  e  considerable  force 
to  besiege  the  city  of  Cyzicum,  the  key  (  f  .V^a,  then 
m  possession  of  the  Romans.  Lucullus,  however, 
defeated  his  rear-guard  on  their  much  tUther,  and 
compelled  the  king  to  give  up  his  attempt.  Ltictilhts 
now  advanced  to  the  coa«t«  of  the  Hellespont,  pre- 
pared a  fleet,  and  vanquished  the  squadron  of  Mith- 
ridatea  near  the  iabnd  of  Lennoe.  Thia  vktoiy 
enabled  Urn  to  drive  all  the  other  equadrana  'of 
Mithridates  from  the  Archificlago.  The  generals  of 
Lucullus  subdued,  meanwhile,  all  Bithyniaand  Pa- 
phlagooia.  Luetdlus  again,  at  the  head  of  hia  army, 
conquered  the  various  cities  of  Pontus,  and  although 
overcome  hy  Mithridates  in  a  battle,  be  t'Oou  ac- 
quireci  sue!  i  I wiiit  iLes  that  he  finally  broke  up  the 
hostile  army,  and  Mithridates  hineelf  sought  pro- 
tection In  Anuenia.  LocuUoa  now  diaafM  Punna 
into  a  Roman  province,  and  on  Tigranes  refusing 
to  surrender  Mithndates  to  the  Romans,  Lucullos 
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mirched  aRain«t  ArnMBUi,  and  vanquished  'Hgraoes. 
Mithridatea,  however,  oonteadad  with  various  for- 
tune till  LucuUus  wft8  prevented  from  continuing  the 
war  against  him  effrctually,  hy  the  mutiny  of  his 
aoldiers,  who  accused  him,  perhaps  not  uninstiy,  of 
avarice  and  covetoosMM.  In  Rome  the  ( i  i  m  t  fac- 
tion of  the  aoldiers  towards  Lucullus  was  found  w  kW 
grounded:  he  was  deprived  of  the  chief  command 
and  recalled.  He  was  received,  however,  by  the  pa- 
tiicians  with  every  mark  of  resp^t,  and  obtained  a 
qdendid  triumph. 

From  this  time  Lucnilus  remained  a  private  indi- 
vidual, spending  in  profuse  voluptuoiisneMs  the  im- 
mense riches  which  he  had  brought  with  him  fromAt<ia, 
vitbout  however  entirely  •baodaiuDK  the  more  noble 
nd  eerkMit  occupatioiw  of •  cnltiTaitra  mind.  Dvamg 
his  residence  as  a  questor  in  Macedonia,  and  as  ge- 
neral in  the  Mithriilatic  wars,  he  had  become  iati- 
nate  with  the  m<^t  distinguished  pbSoeophers.  His 
prindpttl  inetruetor  im  tm  acadenudaii  Antiochus, 
who  aecompenied  him  in  eome  of  his  campwgna. 
Lucullus  was  therefore  most  interested  in  the  Platonic 
system.  After  his  return  be  pursued  the  study  of 
poilosophy,  induced  manyecbolarH  to  come  to  Rome, 
and  allowed  them  free  access  to  his  house.  He  also 
founded,  by  means  of  Tyrannion,  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Mithridalic  war,  an  extensiive  library, 
which  was  free  to  every  one,  and  of  which  Cicero 
made  great  use.  Hla  example  also  induced  other 
distinguished  Romnns  to  draw  learned  men  to  Rome 
at  their  expense.  At  last  he  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
reason  in  consequence  of  a  philtre,  administered  by 
faia  freedman  Callisthenes,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
pleee  bim  under  Che  gaerdnnship  of  his  bivdi«r>  He 
soon  after  died  in  his  sixty-8txth  or  aixty>eighth  year. 

LUDEN,  HENRY,  a  writer  of  eminence,  who  was 
bom  at  Lockstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1780, 
and  studied  atGottingen.  In  1 806  he  was  made  eztrft> 
ordinary  profemorof  philosophy  at  Jena,  and  in  1810 
professor  of  historv.  R  tsi  ies  numerous  biatorica!, 
philosophical,  and  puUucal  treatises  in  periodical  pul>- 
ncMions.  he  has  written  the  lives  of  HionUMtUS,  Gro- 
titts,  and  Sir  W.  Temple,  and  other  valuable  works. 
In  his  "  Nemesis^  a  Piuitiieal  and  Historical  Journal," 
he  attacked  tiw  ttalemento  of  Kotaebne  wiih  great 
success. 

LU0LOW,  EDMUND,  a  distinguished  leader  of 
the  republican  party  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 
who  was  bom  about  1 620  at  Maiden  Bradley,  in  the 
coanty  of  Wilts,  and  received  his  education  at  Ox- 
ford, whence  be  removed  to  the  Temple,  in  order 
to  study  the  law.   He  served  with  disHncdon  In  the 
parliamentary  array,  and  when  "the  self-drnvinp; 
ordinance"  took  place  he  remained  out  of  any  osten- 
sible situation  until  chosen  member  for  Wiltshire  in 
the  place  of  his  father.  At  this  time  the  machina- 
tions of  Cromwell  becoming  visible,  be  wss  opposed 
by  I.udlow  with  firmness  and  openness.  With  a  view 
of  establishing  a  republic  he  joined  the  army  agunst 
the  parliament,  when  the  latter  voted  the  king's  con- 
cessions a  basis  for  treaty,  and  was  also  one  of 
Chnles'a  judges.  With  a  view  of  I'euMVittg  nini 
riromwell  causer^  lii  n  to  be  nominated  general  of 
horso  in  Ireland,  where  he  joined  the  army  under 
Ireton,  and  acted  with  great  vigour  and  ability. 
When  Crorawdl  was  dedued  protector  Ludlow  u^ed 
dl  Us  inflaenee  with  the  army  against  him,  on  which 
account  he  was  rrrnll-fl  ami  juu  binder  arrest.  Al- 
though he  refused  to  enter  into  a^y  engagement  not 
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to  act  agaiBSt  tlie  government  he  wm  at  Isa^ 
allowed  to  go  to  London,  where,  in  a  conversation 
with  Cromwell  himself,  he  avowed  his  republican 
princinles,  and,  refusing  all  security  or  engaj^ement 
fur  submission,  he  retired  into  Estex,  where  be  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  the  protector.  When 
Ricliirti  Cromwell  succeeded  he  joined  the  army 
ptiriy  at  Wallmgford  House,  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament,  in  which  he 
took  his  seat.  Hie  restorattoa  was  now  rapidlv  ap- 
proaching, and,  finding  the  repaUicane  unable  to 
resist  it,  he  quitted  the  country,  and  prerrf-dc?  to 
Geneva,  whence  he  afterwards,  with  many  more 
fugitives  of  the  party,  took  refuge  at  Lausanne, 
where  Lisle  was  assassinated  by  some  English  royal> 
ists.  Similar  attempts  were  rosde  on  the  lives  of 
Ludlow  and  others;  l)ut  his  caution,  nntl  the  v-gi 
lance  of  the  magislracv  of  Berne,  protected  bim,  and 
he  passed  the  remainaer  of  his  hfe  at  Vevay,  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to  England  after  the 
revolution,  from  which  he  was  driven  by  a  motion  in 
parliament  for  his  apprehension,  bySirEdwanl  S,  y- 
raour,  the  leader  of  the  Tory  party.  He  closed  his 
life  in  exile  in  1093,  being  fhen  in  ble  seventy-third 
year.  Ludlow  was  one  of  the  purest  and  most  ho- 
nourable cliaracters  on  the  republican  side,  without 
any  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy. 

LUDOLPH,  JOB,  a  very  learned  wriUr  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Erfurt,  in  nrarin^ 
(fia.  He  travelled  much,  and  was  master  of  several 
languages  ;  visited  hbraries,  searched  after  antiquities 
every  where,  and  corresponded  with  learned  men  of 
all  nations.  He  published  "  A  History  of  Ethiopis,** 
and  other  cwiaas  books. 

LUDOLPH,  HENRY  WILLIAM,  a  nephew  of 
Job  Ludolph.  who  was  bom  at  Erfurt  in  1655.  He 
came  over  to  England  as  secretary  to  M.  Lenthe,  en- 
voy from  the  court  of  CopenhM|en  to  that  of  London  i 
and,  being  recommended  to  Prince  Geoifge  of  Den* 
mark,  was  reccivi  1  s  his  secret nry  He  enjoyed 
this  office  for  some  vears,  untU  he  was  incapacitated 
by  91  beddi,  when  he  was  disebarged  with  a  f 


some  pension.  After  he  recovered  he  went  to  Rusna, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  cxar.  On  his 
retur[i  t  )  London  in  1G94  he  wrote  a  grammar  of 
the  Russian  language.  He  then  travelled  into  the 
east  to  obtain  information  of  the  real  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  Lemnt  ;  the  cnntlition  of 
which  induced  him.  after  his  return,  with  the  aid  of 
the  bishop  of  Worcester,  to  print  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  vnl^  Greek,  to  present  to 
Ae  Greek  cburefa.  In  1709  Mr.  Ludolpb  was  aj^ 

pointed  by  Queen  Anne  one  of  the  commiFsinnprK  to 
manage  some  charitable  instiiuL  ons,  arid  he  died 
early  the  following  year. 

LUKE,  the  author  <tf  one  of  the  gospels,  which  ia 
distingiriehed  for  ftihiess,  aeenraey,  and  tracea  of 
extensive  information  ;  als  ^  i  f  tlic  Acta  of  the  Apos- 
tles, in  which  he  pves  a  nK  tliixJiral  account  of  Uie 
origin  of  theChnstian  rlmrrh,  :itid  particularly  of 
the  travels  of  the  apostle  Paul,  'lliough  these  two 
books  were  designed  merely  for  his  friend  Theophilus 
they  soon  attainei  ^  nnr  nical  authority,  ana  were 
publicly  read  in  the  churches.  Concerning  the  cir- 
cumstanees  of  the  life  of  this  evnfceUst  nothing  cer- 
tain  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth, 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  and  could  have 
heard  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  fr  m  the  niduthg 
of  eye-witnesses,  and  was  ior  sweial  years  a  compsr 
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^00  ct  the  apostle  Paul  in  hit  traveli ;  to  that,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  relates  what  he  himself  had 
seen  and  participated  in.  The  conjecture  that  he  was 
a  physician  is  more  probable  thm  the  tradition  which  ' 
makes  him  a  painter,  and  which  attributes  to  him  an 
old  picture  of  Christ,  preaemd  at  Rome.  Cfa  aeeount 

of  tnis  latter  trn'li'ion,  however,  t^t?  i^^  thf  y)ntrr)n  saint 
of  paHUiT-!,  a  cLicbiiilcJ  litatitLUiy  ol  tuuisi:  artists 
•t  Kom  1  t  irs  his  name. 

LUKE  Ok  L£YD£N,  one  of  the  founders  of 
■wdtrn  fwinCiiig  in  the  north,  who  atends  bjr  the 
side  of  Diirer,  Holbein,  and  Kranach,  at  the  head  of 
the  old  German  school  of  art.  He  was  born  at  Lcyden 
in  1494,  and  enjoved  in  early  life  the  instruction  of 
hu^fotb«r,  Hugo  J«oob»  *ad  aftmrarda  that  of  Cor- 
nelius Ei^lbnehtaen,  an  eminent  painter,  and  scho- 
lar of  V^an  Eyk.  At  the  early  age  of  nine  he  began 
to  engrave,  and  in  iiis  twelftli  year  aetonished  all 
judges  by  a  painting  in  water  coluurs  of  St.  Hubert. 
In  nia  mIeenUi  Tear  he  produced  several  fine  works 
of  ar^  deiignea  and  engraved  by  himself,  among 
which  the  Trial  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  in  regard  to  composition,  charac- 
teriatie  eipnasion,  drajiery,  and  managOBMnt  of  the 
graver,  are  models.  After  this  he  executed  many 
{Huntings  in  oil,  water  colours,  and  on  glass ;  also  a 
aioltilude  of  engra\iog8,  which  spread  bis  fame  over 
die  whole  conttnent.  He  formed  a  friendly  intimacy 
wi&  the  celebrated  John  of  Mabuse  and  Albert 
Diirer,  who  visifi'^^  him  in  Leydpn  Ifig  unremitted 
application  injured  'un  hcaiih,  ar.d  hm  aaxiouB  friends 

Eersuaded  him  to  travel  through  the  Netherlands, 
lut  his  hypochondria  was  not  removed.  He  ima- 
gined himself  poUtmed  by  enviont  patera,  and 
Kardlv  left  his  bed  foralmo-t  sir  yrnf^,  during  wliich 
time  be  laboured  uninterruptedly,  and  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  his  art.  He  died  in  1533,  in  his  for- 
tieth year.  Thiaartiatia  excellent  in  ahnoMt  all  parts 
of  hia  ait,  though  he  eoold  not  entvdy  diveat  aim. 
self  of  the  taste  which  characterized  the  childhood  -  f 
painting.  His  designs  are  striking,  ingenious,  and 
varied)  his  grouping  judicious  and  natural ;  charac- 
tar  appeaia  in  all  hia  figure^  particularly  inlhe  heads, 
thoagn  Ihio  diaraeter  cannot  be  ealled  nobk.  The 
Hit  iirirlons  and  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  very  v.Trious, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  great  number 
of  persons  often  found  in  his  paintings.  His  draw- 
ing ta  correct,  yet  not  ideal,  but  fashioned  after  the 
models  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  His  dra. 
pery  is  indeed  mostly  arranged  with  truth,  but  with- 
cnit  taste,  lieavy,  and  detormed  by  many  small  folds. 
Hia  eiriouring  is  pleasing  and  natural,  out  tho  aerial 
perspective  is  neglected,  and  there  is  a  certain  harsh- 
ness, not  to  be  mistaken,  peculiar  to  that  period  of 
the  ar;  Nots.  iih  tan  his  high  finish  he  pamted 
eaaily.  Uia  engravings  and  wood  cuts  bear  evidence 
Hi  a  most  earwid  and  ateady  management  of  the 
frrwPT.  Tliry  nre  very  rare,  and  highly  prized,  parti- 
cularly those  HI  which  he  selected  the  same  subjecls 
\Mth  Albert  Diirer,  in  order  to  compete  with  him. 
The  friends  oftao  shared  their  ideaa  and  coaipoai> 
tiona,  hut  Lidco  ranln  bdow  Dnrar.  The  folleBt  and 
most  beautiful  collection  of  engravings  by  this  mas- 
ter la  in  the  lilinury  at  Vienna.  His  paintings  are 
scattered  about  in  many  galleries ;  the  principal  in 
Leyden,  Vienna,  Dreaden,  Municb,  and  in  the  Tri- 
huna  at  Florence. 

LULLY,  RAYMOND,  a  rli'^tmLrinsh-i-d  srhn:a.-lic 
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Ar$  LullitM,  taught  throughout  Europe  during  tho 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  oantufiea.  Ho 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  af^  having 
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he  became  filled  wtib  pious  feelings,  and  at  about  the 
age  of  thirty  retired  to  a  aoUtude,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  infidels,  began  to  study  theology.  En- 
couraged by  visions,  he  undertook  the  task  by  study- 
ing the  Eastern  languages,  and  invented  liis  neiv  i[u^- 
thod,  or  "  Ara  Demonstrativa  Veritatis,"  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  proving  AaX  the  mysteries  of  faith  were  not 
contrary  to  reason.  He  then  visited  Romp  nnr!  Fmnrp, 
in  the  schools  of  which  he  taught  ^  iuid  uhile  at 
Montpelier  composed  his  "  Ars  Inventiva  Veritatis," 
in  wfaich  he  derdopes  and  simplifies  his  method. 
Passing  over  Into  Afbca  for  the  purpose  of  convincing 
tlir  Mndnramedan  doctors  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  bis  hfc;  and  on  his  return 
to  Europe  wrote  his  "Tabula  Generalis,"  a  sort  of 
key  to  hia  former  worka,  and  in  li98  obtained  frona 
Philip  the  Fair  a  proleaaondiip  at  IMa.  Pfwn 
period  dates  the  establishment  of  his  doctrinp  ia 
Europe.  His  "  Ars  Ezpoeitiva,"  and  "Arbor  iki- 
entie,"  are  his  other  principal  works  on  Ihii  aBb> 
ject.  A  second  visit  to  Africa  for  the  pupow  of 
converting  the  disciples  of  Averroes,  readied  in  hia 
baninlKriLTit  from  tnat  I'-'tri'ai  ;  Imt  he  returned  a 
third  time,  and  was  stoned  to  death  about  1315.  Tbo 
Lullian  method  was  taqght  and  oomiiaeBtad  Oft  fioir 
several  centuries  in  Europe. 

LULLY.  JEAN  BAFflSTE,  a  talented  musician, 
who  was  born  at  Florence  of  obscure  parents  in  1634. 
As  a  child  he  exhibited  a  passionate  fondness  for 
music.  The  che\'aUer  Guise,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Mile.  nrtpensier  tn  <?rnf!  hrr  art  Ita- 
lian page,  struck  with  his  tulent,  engaged  in-.u,  uud 
despatched  him  to  Paris  in  his  tenth  year.  The  lady, 
however,  waa  eo  little  pleased  by  hia  appearance  that 
Ae  aent  him  into  her  kitchen,  where  ne  remained 
snme  time  in  thp  hi:mh1r  rai  arity  of  an  under-scnl- 
lion.  Hie  musical  laieui  becommg  accidentally  known 
to  a  gentleman  about  the  court,  hk  repreeentations 
procured  him  to  be  placed  undar  a  maatar.  He  now 
rose  rapidly  tiU  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  ana- 
sician  to  the  court  Tlis  performance  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  kmg,  by  vvhuse  direction  a  new  band, 
called  U*  petits  Viohn$,  was  formed,  and  LuUy  placed 
at  the  hnd  of  it,  in  1660;  about  whidt  period  he 
composed  the  music  to  the  then  Ikvourite  arnma* 
ments  of  the  court,  call-  ;!  baHrts-.  consisting  of 
dancing,  intermixed  with  singing  and  recitative.  In 
1670  Lnlly  was  made  joint-director  of  the  FV-eoch 
opera,  established  the  preceding  year  on  the  plan  of 
that  at  Venice,  which  nituation  he  filled  till  nia  de- 
cea.«ii.  m  iT^T  Lull}  contributed  much  to  the  im- 
provement of  French  music,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  overture. 

LUTHER.  MARTIN.— The  familv  name  of  this 
distinguished  German  divine  was  Lauthcr.  His  father 
was  a  poor  miner,  and  the  son,  who  was  destined  by 
Providence  to  soread  the  teneta  of  the  Reformation 
by  attacking  a  cnoieh  Aat  had  aneeeaafblly  opposed 
the  encroachments  of  the  mightiest  Bovereigns  in 
Europe,  and  ultimately  to  work  a  change  next  \n  im- 
portance to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  itself, 
comnMmced  hia  career  as  a  humble  mendicant.  Luther 
received  the  rndinMnta  of  hit  education  at  Magdo> 
fiuri.'.  am!  thi  ]  :\  :ii  cording  to  the  best  authorities,  he 


of  the  thirteenth  century,  author  of  the  method  cailed  |  was  so  scantily  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  hfe 
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tfwt  he  wan  compeUed  to  perambiihle  tin  towq,  and 
bwhM  bicwl from  dav  to  day. 
ThaVinuieiscaiis  haafeuiMndaaelMMl  at  Inenacli, 

which,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Trebonius, 
iras  in  high  reputaiiua  in  that  part  of  Germany;  this 
induced  a  great  many  achulars  to  repair  thUb«r,  and 
Lutbcr  lamaiiMd  at  Uiia  echool  four  jrears.  Hie  ap- 
plication to  hie  etudiee  wat  indefotigabie,  and  his 
proficiency  waa  what  might  he  expected  from  the 
union  of  such  labour  and  such  talents,  under  the 
direction  of  eo  able  a  master.  He  excelled  all  hi< 
echool- fcUotre  in  the  proficienGy  )i»  had  made  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  tha  anrriiaawhich 
were  prc!>cribed  mn  Wlittan  tmtk  gnatV  iKility 
and  accuracy. 


After  Invinglaid  afood  fotrndation  fbrdia  fiurCher 

cultivation  of  classical  learning,  he  repaired  to  the 
unirersity  of  Krfurt  in  the  end  of  1501  or  beginning 
of  1508.  The  Euro(>ean  universides  were  at  that 
tow  in  a  naoet  deplorable  state.  The  Aristotelian 
logic  wae  what  eolely  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
students.  Every  thing  else  was  neglected  as  of  little 
or  no  importance ;  and  had  their  diligence  been  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  the  gmnfait  wonaoir  Arialotle, 
their  time  would  have  been  euent  to  better  advantase. 
But  thev  had  so  perplezeu  the  doctrines  of  that 
philosopner,  and  rendered  his  text  so  ob!<cure  by  bad 
tranelations  and  foolish  commentariee>  that  hardly  a 
meatiffe  of  what  he  taught  remained. 

NotwithsUnding  Luther's  dislilce  to  the  school 
logic,  he  prosecuted  the  sttidy  of  it  with  uncommon 
success.  Resembling  all  men  of  generous  tempers, 
he  was  naturally  fond  of  applanee,  and  hia  proficiency 
in  this  art  was  the  chief  arenne  by  which  it  could  be 
obtained.  So  deep  an  impression  had  he  made,  that 
the  whole  university  admired  his  genius.  The  master 
under  whom  he  studied  was  Jodocus,  an  enthusiastic 
adoirar  of  Aristotle.  And  Luther,  in  a  letter  to 
Spalatin,  says  that  be  believed  he  was  the  means 
of  haitening  the  death  of  this  doctor  by  treating 
fho  acbolastic  tlieulogy  so  rudely.  He  was  cre- 
ated master  of  art*  in  1503.  Being  elated  with  his 
iBCOm  at  the  university,  and  the  reputation  he 
had  diere  acquired,  they  urged  him  to  study  law, 
imagining  that  this  was  the  most  likely  way  to  olttain 

both  honours  and  wealth.  To  please  them  he  began 
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to  study  law,  but  soon  rebnquiahed  the  taak.   It  ia 

firobable  that  it  waa  with  reloctanea  ha  prapoaed  to 
bilow  the  profearion  of  hw,  but  an  erent  of  a  very 

affecting  nature  induced  him  immediately  to  aban- 
don it.  There  was  a  yoimg  man  of  the  name  of 
Alezine,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  closest  ties 
of  friendship.  In  an  eamrsioa  to  the  country,  they 
were  overtmcen  by  a  thunder-atorm,  and  Alexins  waa 
struck  dead  by  the  side  of  Luther,  who  was  unhurt. 
Such  sudden  dispensations  of  Providence  are  much 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  of  every  person  with 
awe  and  dread:  to  one  of  natural  sensibility,  even 
though  destitute  of  the  principles  of  religion,  they 
prorluce  a  powerful  effect;  but  to  a  careful  observer 
of  divine  providence,  whose  thoughts  are  constantly 
directed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ways  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  lead  to  a  series  of  the  most  serious  and 
devdut  reflections.  Sudden  death,  by  what  circum- 
stances soever  accompanied,  naturally  excites  sympa- 
thy ;  hot  to  one  of  Luther's  character,  and  in  bia 
pecuUar  dtoadon  at  this  time,  every  thing  contri- 
buted to  excite  the  strongest  emotions.  He  was 
more  forcibly  impressed  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore with  the  uncertainty  and  vanity  of  all  terrestrial 
enjoyments;  he  therefore  determined  to  consccrato 
his  time  and  talents  to  devout  meditation,  and  to 
live  sequestered  frorn  the  world  and  its  temptations. 
He  vowed  on  the  8|>ot,  that  if  God  were  pleased  to 
deliver  him  from  hia  preoent  pecihms  situation,  he 
would  enter  into  a  monastery,  and  dedicate  hia 

g>wers,  both  of  bodv  and  mind,  to  the  service  of 
od.  He  seems  to  have  considLred  tliis  a'arrning 
incident  as  an  express  intimation  from  the  Almighly 
to  bscome  a  monk.  Aa  he  was  remarkable  for  snow* 
ing  respect  to  his  parents,  he  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  them  of  his  resolution.  I  hey 
were  of  a  very  different  ojiinion,  attempted  to  dis- 
suade him  from  entering  on  a  monastic  life,  and 
even  warned  him  not  to  be  deluded  by  the  deviL 
Luther,  however,  determined  to  fulfil  his  VOW;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  year  1505,  became  a  member  of 
the  Augustin  monastery  at  Erfurt.  Many  years 
afterwards  he  gave  a  full  espoeition  of  all  the  dr- 
eumstanees  attending  this  eztramdinatT  part  of 
his  history,  in  the  dedication  to  hia  fatoar  of  the 
"Treatise  on  Monastic  Vows." 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  some  of  Lu- 
ther's habiti  al  thia  time  before  he  eommenced  anaar 
oooraeoffife.  He  waa  a  livety  and  faiterestbig  com- 
panion, to  whom  no  one  could  be  indilTerent ;  poi* 
sessed  an  admirable  ear  for  music,  of  which  he  was 
paaaionately  fond ;  he  had  a  good  voice,  performed 
upon  several  instruments,  and  occasionally  amused 
himself  in  composing  music :  indeed,  traaition  has 
ascribed  to  him  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm  tune."  When  his  views  of  divine 
truth  became  more  dear  and  consistent,  be  confined 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music ;  and  at  a 
late  period  of  life  he  was  accustomed  to  sing  a  hymn 
after  supper  with  his  family  and  visitors.  Notwith- 
standing that  he  naturally  possessed  a  great  flow  of 
spirits,  what  not  tmfrequently  happens  to  persons  of 
that  temper,  he  was  subject  to  melancholy,  from 
which  he  was  generally  relieved  by  music.  From  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  Linccins,  in  which  he  jesta 
upon  the  subject,  we  learn  that,  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise, he  amused  Umadf  by  practising  the  art  of  a 

turnrr. 

Luther  was  constitutionally  of  a  very  a«dent  dit- 
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|io8ttion,  and  had  no  iika  of  only  executing  imper- 
fectly whatever  be  attempted.  The  zeal  for  hit  order 
wu  8o  immoderate  that  he  wished  to  be  called  Au- 
l[iMtin  insuad  of  Martin.  HofenttoliMfMlurtlM 
ftBff  which  ha  noalwd  vpra  batoff  nvatail  nutar  of 
arts.  Upon  aaauming  the  )>eculiar  ^rb  nf  an  Au- 
■mtiaian  or  Blackimr,  ha  alto  aent  to  him  the  clothes 
Be  had  been  acemkNMd  lairanri  aad,  aa  the  cuhi- 
YMfan  «f  liianMm  tut  mUmami  » iupwch  by  hia 
fliilavata  aaaoebiaa,  dia  iMirfca  of  no  andmr  baioy 
•tudied  except  those  of  Anguntin,  he  left  all  hiaboolta 
behind  him  except  PlautU!!  and  Virgil. 

iLnliMV'a  baia*  a  fltar  did  not  prevent  him  from 
taking  orders,  lie  was  ordained  upon  the  Sabbath, 
in  May,  1507,  and  on  the  same  day  performed  mass. 
About  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important 
awants  happened  which  erer  occurred  during  the 
whole  course  «f  hia  life,  and  to  wlueh  hia  anbaequent 

Slendid  career  maybe  in  a  (rreat  measure  ascribed, 
t  accidentally  found  a  Laim  Bible  in  tlie  library  be- 
longing to  the  convent.  Though  he  had  resided  two 
yean  in  the  monaatanri  yet  eo  little  valoa  waa  at- 
taehad  to  it.  tfiat  il  haa  never  attraetad  Ua  own  at- 
tention nor  tliat  of  any  of  his  brethren.  When  he 
examined  its  contents  he  was  perfectly  confounded. 
He  had  received  as  liberal  an  education  aa  hia  couotry 
could  aflbid.  Sognatwaahia  ignocaaoak  howaver, 
that  he  did  not  know  Aat  die  whole  of  aeriptorawaa 
•at  read  to  the  pai^la.  He  now  saw  that  bv  far  the 
giaatest  part  of^  the  aeripture  ^vas  not  read.  It  is 
probable  that  all  the  acquamtance  he  had  with  the 
word  of  God  was  derived  from  the  breviary ;  his  sur- 

Srise,  therefore,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
escribed. 

It  was  Luther  who,  in  monkish  times,  first  saw, 
and  dearly  pointed  out,  upon  what  foundation  all  re- 
ligious truth  is  placed,  as  well  as  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  studying  wliat  was  contained  in  the 
Bible  In  the  language  of  Chilliiigworth,  it  was  he 
who  first  proclaimed  thia  inestimable  truth—"  The 
Bibla>thaBib]aiatbaNll)(ian«f  proteatanta.'*  He 
had  only  access  to  the  Latitt  Vn^te ;  but,  imperfect 
aa  hia  aources  of  information  were,  he  made  the  best 
use  of  them  he  could.  He  devoured  with  avidity  the 
aaecad  voluoi^  and  thoog^  ha  had  no  omHutunity 
of  deririnir  aaaiatanea  fton  the  fabonra  or  othen,  it 
is  astonishing  what  progress  he  made.  His  perse- 
verance was  mdefatigable,  and  we  are  informetl  by 
Melancthon,  that  not  nnfraqvastly  ha  would  spend  a 
whole  day  in  meditating  upon  a  paaaage  he  did  not 
understand,  or  which  he  believed  to  contain  a  reve- 
lation of  some  of  the  most  important  truths  of  the 
goepel.  So  great  was  his  application  to  the  study  of 
Aa  aeriptures  at  this  time,  wnich  he  accompanied  by 
a  careful  perusal  of  Augustin's  voluminous  works, 
that  hia  health  was  materially  injured.  For  seven 
auccawve  days  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  hours  ap- 
^Mintad  for  divine  service  by  the  canons  in  the  mo- 
nastery. Aa  every  reHet  of  thia  extraordinary  man 
must  DC  interesting?  at  the  present  period,  we  fnrnisli 
in  the  next  column  a  sketch  of  his  study  at  Erfurt, 
which  was  for  many  years  preserved  aaactiy  aa  it  waa 
tenanted  by  the  great  leformer. 

Lnther'a  feme  liad  now  spread  very  eataiiaively, 
and  Staupiti,  who  wns  al  v.iys  consulted  by  the  elec- 
tor, entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Luther's  talents. 
By  hia  meant  Luther  was  translated  to  Wittembcrff, 
and  created  profeaaor  of  philoaophy  in  1 508.  He 
discharged  the  datiea  of  lua  offioa  with  great  applause, 


MARTIN. 

and  taught,  the  diaketica  ^  (^yfi^,  «\,,^SgJJf? 
with  laeraaaing  reputation.  ,  j  i  i 

if/-. 


Hioogh  Luther  had  left  the  monastery  at  Bilhrl^ 
he  notwithstanding  still  continued  his  connexion 
with  the  Augnstiniana.  There  were  seven  Augustin 
convents  in  Saxony,  subject  to  the  direction  of  a 
vicar  generaL  Some  dissension  had  taken  place  be- 
tween thia  nan  and  the  friara.  The  aMudn  thonarfat 
it  necessary  to  refer  the  cause  to  the  pope,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  one  of  their  own  order  should  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  Rome.  So  great  was  Luther's 
influence  among  bis  brethren,  that  in  1610  tbey 
adaetad  htm  aa  a  fit  person  to  exeeoia  the  nna- 
sion.  He  had  never  been  at  Rome,  and  besides  his 
anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  order,  he  was 
very  desirous  of  visiting  the  holy  city.  He  had  not 
the  noat  diatant  idea  of  the  licentioaaaaaa  that  in> 
fbelad  dl  nmka  in  Iho  dty  of  Rome.  When  ha  taw 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  he  was  exceedingly  shocked 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  Luther's  own  ac- 
count of  it : — 

"  I  aaw,"  said  he,  "  the  pope  and  the  p<^'aeoaiV 
and  had  an  opportunity  <n  observing  the  morda  of 
the  Roman  clergy.  Incrc  I  celebrated  mass,  and 
saw  others  celebrate  it,  but  with  such  indecency,  that 
as  often  as  I  think  of  it  I  am  immodwaldy  diodkad. 
Among  other  things,  I  have  seen  courtesans,  at 
the  very  altar,  l>ehave  in  the  most  irreverent  manner, 
actin);  improperly,  and  lauKduni<.  1  have  heard  some 
repeat  theae  words  over  the  bread  aad  the  wine  on 
the  dtar.  *Thov  art  Inead,  and  thou  didt  remain 
bread — thou  art  wine, and  thou  shalt  remain  wine 
Such  behaviour  could  not  fail  to  disgust  every  oneoi 
ordinary  moral  feeling,  especially  when  uttered  by 
pricata  who  profeaaed  U>  believe  in  the  red  praaanoa. 
When  he  peHbrmod  divine  aerviee  wMi  tho  ntoioat 
devotion,  the  Italian  clergy  laufjhed  at  him;  and 
they  themselves  celcbratea  mass  so  rapidly,  that  be- 
fore Luther  had  come  to  the  Gospel  (that  is,  to  that 
part  of  the  service  so  called,  and  which  Luther  laad 
at  the  time  the  priest  waa  cngngedX  tha   
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concluded  :  he  then  cxelaia«d»  "Holr  FlllMr,  Mj 
Father,  dismiss,  disuuM." 
AH  Ma  biograuhflra  iMBtum,  that  his  progress  in 

?!rrTpti:rr  knowleage  was  so  evident  to  his  friends,  and 
his  study  of  the  Bible  so  unwearied,  that  they  agreed 
he  would  produce  some  chan(?e  in  the  reh^jious 
worldL  Snch  an  oecapetiim  wms  in  those  days  a  cona- 
phte  noTcltj.  and  gave  him  a  deeided  euperiority 

overevfrv  nnr  vrith  vi'^om  he  hntl  toront^nn-  " '["his 
kmdol  knowledge  was  so  rare,  '  said  Mosheua,  '  thut 
«lMa  Luther  arose  there  could  not  be  found,  even  in 
the  inivmiqrof  JfniU,  which  was  considered  as  the 
JiflM  ad  most  fkittoaa  of  aU  the  publie  aeliools  of 
taroing,  a  singlr^  ]>er;<on  qualified  to  dispute  with 
Uln,  or  oppose  his  dQctrine,  upon  a  scripture  foun- 
dMion." 

He  had  eMented  faia  corafiiMiMni  «t  Room  with 
Ruch  address,  thak  he  not  only  reoriTed  the  thanks  of 

th'  Auguh'lnlans,  but  at  their  urgent  solicitation  he 
was  prevaileil  on  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  uf  di* 
^nnity.  This  he  did  upon  the  festival  of  St.  Luke 
(18th  October),  though  be  wished  to  decline  it.  llie 
necessary  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  a  singular  proof  how  highly  be  was  rt  ji' d  il 
by  that  prince;  and, it  may  be  added,  how  distin- 
guished a  figure  he  had  madeee  a  public  professor. 
During  the  course  of  the  same  yenr  in  which  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  {ijit),  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  a  chair  much  more  congenial  to  his  wishes. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  in  the  same 
VMvenity.  The  elector  frequently  heard  him  fttwA, 
and  greatly  atlmircd  his  pulpit  talents.  Luther  came 
better  prepared  to  discharge  th<s  duties  of  the  pro- 
feaaorsaip  of  divinity  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
iwwi.  The  itiidjr  of  dtnaUy  was  iaSly  in  as  bad  a 
•laM  as  idiihieophy.  They  were  both  poUatn!  by  tlie 
MOM  means.  'I'he  ]5laiii  durtrires  and  pre€i-})ts  of 
^b0  Bible  were  completely  concealed  by  toe  jargon  of 
wtel  was  called  logic,  'llm  tfNUM  of  Hw  wnetn. 
«nr  were  deserted ;  hardly  any  one  wm  aeqndated 
With  the  sc'rtptnre,  or  wee  awm  of  theineetittMblel 
treasure  it  contained.  Tlir  tlu'oltig;cal  lectures  at 
that  time  consisted  of  nothing  else  than  a  dry  syUa- 
lios  of  doctrines,  whidi  Iml  vutf  littio  teooBDCf  to 
benefit  mankind. 

We  are  told,  that  about  this  time  he  studied  with 
tlip  niost  iHi remitting  application  the  Hebri\\  ;ind 
Greek  languages,  being  thoroujjbly  Deraoaded  of  the 
necessity  of  an  acquaintance  widi  tut  eeriptarea  in 
theoriginalF,  in  order  to  obtain  correct  sentiments 
respectiii^  iLe  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  history 
of  our  reformer  is  pretty  accurately  knoi\  n  al  ter  he 
attacked  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  I517>but  previous 
to  that  ever  menMNnUe  era  the  document*  tre  very 
scanty.  The  progre''*?  nf  hi'?  Irnnr-ledge  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  slow,  lud  it  would  seem  that 
It  was  with  considerable  ri  Uu  tance  he  abandoned 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  popery,  ftom  a 
bllsrsddraeMd  to^pahlm,  Mcntery  to  the  cleetor 
of  Saxony,  and  preserved  in  his  works,  we  are  in- 
formed what  his  sentiments  were  respecting  the  per- 
spicuity and  integrity  of  the  canon  or  scripture.  He 
had  eapoawd  an  opinion  wbidi  in  Uioea  di^  wm 
ofteented  a  heresy,  that  the  setiMe  of  diviao  Mvdn- 
tion  was  to  be  nKCLTt-iinef!  'n-  n  calm  anri  careful  ex- 
amination into  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
wards,  and  that  1h»  meaning  was  on*  and  Dot  mani- 
fold. His  reverence  for  the  fatherawM  eonndcraUy 
higher  than  it  wm  n  £bw  years  afterwirda. 
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We  have  now  reached  that  part  of  tlic  history  of 
Luther's  life,  when,  from  being  comparatively  in  an 
obscure  situation,  he  suddenly  arrested  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  revolution 
which  caused  the  immense  fabric  of  the  popish  hier* 
archy  to  totter,  and  established  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  liuropean  states  in  the  course  of  .tioM 
the  principles  of  pohtical  liberty,  religioas  tolenlieq» 
and,  what  was  of  much  rnor?  importance,  joil  VIBVS 
respecting  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Luther  was  at  first  satisfiwl  with  speaking  agaiaat 
new  abuses  only,  bn(  be  aftannurda  to  study 
the  origin  and  ftniodation  «f  indnlgMicee,  and  passing 
from  tbe  new  to  the  ancient,  from  the  building  to  tlie 
foundation,  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic. 
So  timid  was  he  at  first,  and  so  little  design  had  bo 
inhiaoppOiitioD,  thathenraniMdtobeailent,  pro- 
vided we  abetton  of  indttfavncee  wonld  do  the  same. 
Their  not  acceding  U)  this  moderate  proporial  was 
fatal  to  their  cause.  His  diligence  and  ingenuity 
were  roused.  He  wm  not  only  instigated  hy  a  love 
to  truth,  but  from  motiTe*  of  self-defence  he  entered 
keenly  into  the  dispute;  and  in  proportion  as  his 
inquiries  idlv  aucrtl,  he  perceived  the  fallacy  of  the 
arguments  ui>on  which  they  were  pretended  to  be 
founded.  Unexpectedly  to  Luther,  raa  theeee  ware 
well  received,  and  this  gave  him  encouragement  in 
his  investigation.  Disposed  to  behave  respectfully 
!ij  his  -superiors,  he  in  1518  submitted  what  he  had 
written  to  the  bishop  of  Brandenburg,  hia  diocesan, 
and  requeeted  him,  if  he  was  offended  at  any  thing 
contained  in  hia  wriMnj^^H,  to  blot  it  out  or  even  to 
bum  the  whole.  This  requisition  was  accomi>anied 
with  a  commentary  on  his  propositions.  Lutoer,  in 
the  letter  he  addrsMed  tohiin,tookthegi«itMtpidns 
to  aasure  him  dut  he  wm  only  a  aedcer  after  truthi 
ihnt  be  rvas  anxious  not  to  affirm  any  tlnn^  '^og- 
matically  i  and  that  he  only  speculated  upon  some 
pmnta  concerning  which  it  was  common  for  the 
schnolmftn  to  diapote.  Nay,  th^  diuntted  about  the 
plMMtt  tradie  in  order  lo  ahow  their  acuteoess, 
whilst  he  wag  actuated  by  •  very  different  motive-^ 
the  love  of  truth.  Through  the  mediation  of  an  ab- 
bot, Luther  was  prevailed  upon  to  delay  for  a  short 
time  tiie  publication  of  bis  "  Resolutions,"  in  which 
work  he  strongly  attacked  Tetsall,  the  agent  for  the 
sale  of  indulgences. 

As  Liuther  had  shown  the  most  dutiful  respect  tn 
his  diocesan,  so  he  determined,  as  an  Augnatiniank 
to  exhibit  e<jual  submission  to  Staupitz,  bi«  prnvin- 
cial,  who  had  patronised  him  at  au  c^l)  j*trii;J,  and 
to  whcrn  fn  wdH  iiKitbted  for  the  situation  he  now 
held.  1' if  teen  days,  therefore,  after  he  had  wzilten 
to  the  bishop,  he  inclosed  the  same  raaolBtion*  n  • 
letter  to  Staupitz,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  tbrrn 
to  the  pope,  that  the  malevolent  misrepresentations 
of  his  enemies  might  be  obviated.  lie  expressed 
great  anxiety  tliat  Staupita  would  not  espoM  oinistlf 
to  daniicr  on  hie  Mcoan^  ipdadded,  that  be  wldied 
to  be  iuone  responsible  for  his  own  opiriion^  lit  a 
conclusion  of  this  letter  is  verv  remarkable  : — "  i'o 
thoee  of  my  friends  who  would  alarm  me  for  the 
oonMqueiioea»  1  have  nothing  ilw  to  say  than  what 
Rendilin  said :  *  Ha  who  ii  poor  hMnotning  to  fear,  . 
he  can  lose  nothing.'  I  possess  no  property,  neither 
do  I  desire  anv.  There  remains  to  me  only  a  frail 
bodffbanssed  by  continual  UUmm,  and  if  thay  t^ 
away  my  life  by  open  violence  or  stratagem,  they 
malie  me  bnt  lutle  poprer.  I  am  s^iUafied  with  my 
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Redeemer  and  propitiation,  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbrut, 
whom  I  shall  praise  as  long  as  i  exist.  If  any  one  be 
UDwilUng  to  join  me  m  thete  praises,  what  is  that  to 
me?  Let  him  raise  hit  voice  afte  hi*  own  fiuhiim. 
The  Lord  Jesus  will  save  me  for  erer." 

Luther  had  not  only  to  defend  himsrlf  frnm  the 
attacks  of  those  who  were  bigotted  admirers  uf  the 
church  and  of  papal  authority,  but  he  learned  about 
this  time  that  some  of  his  own  brethren,  the  Au^s- 
tinians,  were  hostile  to  his  opinions.  He  determmed 
therefore  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of 
viodicatinff  himself.  This  presented  itself  in  the 
aoDlh  of  May  1518.  Accordingly,  he  disputod  pab>* 
lidy  at  Heidelberg  with  M.  Laurentius  Beyerus,  a 
monk  of  his  own  order.  There  was  a  general  as- 
sembly of  Augustinians  held  in  that  city  at  that  time. 
Lather'*  optniom  and  habits  wen  then  ao  monMtic, 
tint  he  went  thither  on  foot  to  ohow  his  contrition. 
The  elector  of  Saxony  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  prince  palatine,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  to  operate  Mftsafe  conduct  or  to  pro- 
tect him  both  on  his  journey  and  during  his  residence 
at  Heidelberg.  He  was  treated  with  great  kindness 
by  Laurentius,  bishop  of  Wurtiburg,  who  favoured 
liuther's  endeavours  at  reformation,  but  died  soon 
afterwards.  The  principal  subject  of  discossion  was 
^•Justification  by  Faith."  The  paradoxes,  as  they 
were  called  (or  assertions  contrary  to  appearance), 
amounted  to  fort^-;  twelve  related  to  philosophy,  and 
tweot/<.eight  to  divinitv.  Though  Lutnerand  Beyerus 
eottaittcd  tilie  principal  parts  in  die  ^spotatioa,  yet  a 
great  many  otners  entjaged  in  it.  Tlie  most  flistin- 
guiahed  of  those  was  Martin  Bucer,  who  alterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  champions  of  the 
reformation.  He  took  notes  of  what  passed,  end  re- 
presents I^idier  as  having  acquittea  UBwdf  with 
grerit  j/ilitf  as  well  asgeatlaneas  in  deAodiog  the 
paradu.Te8. 

Luther's  writings  were  first  transmitted  to  Rome 
in  1518.  The  controversy  had  hitherto  been  chiefly 
confined  to  Germany;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  his 
iMok.H  at  Home,  the  abettors  of  the  holy  sec  awoke 
from  their  lethargy,  caught  the  alann^  and  a  reply 
was  attempted  by  Sylvester  a  Trierio,  a  Doninican, 
and  ma';t!:r  of  the  [lopc'"  palace.  It  is  aliTin<!t  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  thing  more  contemptible  than 
this  answer.  The  work  is  called  a  dialogue,  though 
for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  aay»  as  it  is  not 
written  indiat  fonn,  and  consists  of  a  dssae  of  as* 
sertioos  respecting  the  very  worst  r,nil  rn o-t  nbMird 
tenets  of  poperv,  and  adducing  m  confirmation  of 
Ue  BSaerttona,  the  authority  of  the  angelical  doctor, 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Luther  replied,  and  with  a  very 
unsparing  hand  lashes  Prierio,  holds  up  to  ridicule 

bis  ari^Mrin'iits,  and  wra  n-*  \\\m,  if  he  be  disposed  to 
enter  the  lists  again,  be  bad  need  to  look  for  better 
mne,  otherwise  he  sihovld  treat  jkis*  and  hia  Thomas 
very  roughly.  Syl  vfst^r,  still  confident  of  the  goorj- 
nc«8  of  his  cause,  repiieti,  which  made  Luther  lose  ail 
patience.  If  his  former  animadversions  were  severe, 
those  contsined  in  liis  answer  to  this  are  ten  times 
nere  so.  Tlw  whole  fraternity  of  Dombieans  were 
BOW  exasperated  to  an  excessive  degree  against  Lu- 
ther. James  Hoogstraat,  an  inquisitor,  proposed  a 
summary  nMthod  of  getting  quit  of  Luther — viz.  in- 
stead of  reaeoniog  iHth  lum,  to  cut  him  off  by  fire 
and  sword. 

In  conaprjupnee  of  the  terror  with  which  the  ^Hr 
tonous  arms  of  Sslin  L  liad  inspired  the  Eoiopeau 
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nations,  it  had  been  re^nU  rd  to  encourage  all  Chril>> 
tian  princes  to  unite  agauist  the  Tiu'ks.  The  siriiject 
was  to  be  dcliberatdy  toissd  il  the  diet  of  Augs. 
burg»  and  for  this  awpose  die  pope  sent  Cardinal 
Thomas  do  Vio  de  Gsete.  sumanwd  Cajetao,  to  Ger- 
many. The  death  of  Sr  lliu,  however,  rendered  this 
nugatory  I  and  finding  it  unpussible  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  the  tenths  tliat  hail  been  decreed,  his  chief  em- 
ployment respected  the  Saxon  reformer.  Cajetao 
prevailed  upon  Maximilian  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
pope  condemning  Luther's  theses.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  Leo's  wislies.  or  apparently 
better  calculated  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  endeavours  oif 
the  rt  fnrmcr  Inattentive  a.<i  Leo  had  been  to  the 
cause  oi  l..iulier,  he  of  a  sudden  awoke  from  his  sleep. 
The  Dominicans  employed  every  argument  they  could 
invent  to  induce  him  to  exert  lus  power  in  anppres«> 
ing  the  heresy.  Before  Leo  had  noMtred  the  em- 
peror's letter,  Luther  was  sommoned  lO  Btipear  at 
Rome  within  sixty  days.  It  is  probable  Uutt  this 
summons  was  pwsented  to  him  upon  the  7th  of  Att> 

Etist.  This  measure  so  wexpectcd  on  the  part  of 
uther,  excited  considerable  alarm.  He  had  perhaps 
received  some  intelligence  of  the  machinatiot  s  iliat 
were  going  forward  at  Augsburg,  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  expressed  his  uneasiness,  it  is  app»* 
rent  that  he  was  not  aware  of  their  real  extent.  Lu- 
ther was  at  a  loss  wiiat  course  to  follow.  He  at  lai«t 
resolved  to  apply  to  Spalatin,  who  had  always  be- 
friended him  at  the  court  of  Frederick.  Ue  proposed 
two  methods  to  evade  the  summons — either  that  tha 
elector  should  refu.<ie  him  n  ''nfe.conduct,OH 


him  perminsiou  to  leave  Wittemberg. 

Meanwhile  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  relax  its 
diligsnee.  Exasperated  against  Luther,  lient  on  hia 
dsstnwtioB,  and  vainly  supposing  that  widi  him  the 
cause  of  the  reformation  would  also  die,  Le<  >  %\  r:  te 
to  the  legate  at  Augsburg,  informed  him  what  he 
haddoneb  and  gave  instructions  what  line  of  conduct 
he  was  to  adopt  till  he  should  receive  farther  orders. 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  forward  in 
Germany,  the  inveterate  malice  of  Luther's  enemies 
at  the  court  of  Rome  instigated  the  pontiff  to  exert 
every  nerve  to  overwhelm  Dim  in  ruin.  Application 
hnJ  been  made  to  the  Germanic  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  authorities  to  contribute  their  assistance  in 
effecting  this ;  but  as  Luther  was  an  Auguatinian 
monfcj  means  were  ompkqred  to  render  him  hated 
by  his  fluperiort,  that  be  might  be  an  outlaw  in  the 
utmost  latitude  of  the  expression.  For  this  purpo-^e 
Leo  wrote  to  Gabriel,  grand  vicar  of  the  order,  and 
urged  him  to  prevent  Lntli«r  from  disseminating 
new  doctrines  in  Germsay,  and  not  to  precaed  Ian* 
guidly  in  the  business. 

Very  little  was  done  in  regard  to  Luther  fnr  alimit 
the  space  of  a  month.  Neither  parly,  however,  was 
idle.  The  pope  was  busily  engaged  in  devising 
mi'nn'!  bv  wbicn  he  might  accomplish  the  destmc- 
uuii  of  the  reformer;  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  remained  quiet  at  Wittemberg,  di.scharg- 
ing  ois  public  duty  as  a  professor  with  fidelity  aai 
incrsasing  reputation,  did  not  permit  any  oppottn- 
nity  to  escape  that  might  be  turned  to  his  own  advan- 
tage, or  by  which  lus  safety  might  l>e  preser\-ed 
from  papal  vengeance.  Sensible  of  the  strong  hold 
he  possessed  in  the  aiectioos  of  his  coUeagnes*  and 
of  thrirwiUiogQeM  to  render  every  assistance  in  tbefar 

jiawer,  he  applied  tn  tlin  iir.i\-i']  s;M",  and  rc-i|urstrd 

them«  as  a  body,  to  mediate  between  (he  pope  sod 
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Um.  This  WM  taHttily  eotnptted  with.  They, 
Wwmr,  jwfaped  it  noflt  ezpedieirt,  in  the  fint  in- 
MMMt,  to  wdicit  the  good  officet  of  Chartes  Miltitx, 

A  Gcmuin,  an  J  cliamlu'rlain  tii  tlie  pripe,  Tliey  en- 
treated him  to  ua«  his  influence  to  obtain  from  Leo 
the  favour  of  Ludier  bnof  tried  in  Gennahy  by 
judifps  not  liable  to  snypicion,  and  where  he  had 
security  that  his  personal  safety  would  not  be  vio- 
lated. They  also  nraised  bis  moral  character.  Upon 
liM  Mine  day,  astn  September,  they  wrote  a  tettpr  to 
Lm,  in  wUeh  llie  aanie  lentiiiients  were  expn-sHcd 
respecting  I.uthcr,  and  a  similar  request  preferred. 

Luther's  natron,  the  elector,  was  (he  only  person 
from  whom  ne  coidd  expect  any  effectual  protection 
in  this  critical  emergency.  Frederick  in  iiis  jjublic 
conduct  still  professed  submission  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  had  been,  only  at  the  short  interval  of  two  or 
three  years  before,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  papal 
•npremacy.  The  natmd  aoundness  of  hit  mder. 
standing,  aided  by  political  reason ;  the  rapacioiis- 
neee  of  the  church  against  which  all  his  subject* 
exclaimed ;  the  partiality  of  his  favourite  ministers 
tor  the  new  doctrine,  combining  with  Lutber'n  ar- 
Koraente,  and  the  tmlBattt  victories  he  had  gained 
over  nil  his  opponents,  seem  to  have  alienated  his 
afi^ection  from  the  catholic  church.  So  equivocal, 
bowever,  docs  the  conduct  of  this  prince  appear,  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  inclination 
or  convenience  that  he  did  not  at  this  time  suffer 
Luther  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  enemies.  What 
brooded  on  the  mind  of  tather,  as  baa  almdy  been 
BMWtioneJ,  wu  tfie  term  ot  being  carried  to  Rome. 
Hie  consequences  of  that  pilgrimage  I  t  kr.vx  veil, 
but  he  was  also  unwilling  to  risk  bis  n€n>oijal  safety 
tn^the  hands  of  Cajetan,  who  was  a  Dominican  in- 
qnuitor.  He  had  the  dreadfid  example  of  John  Huss 
before  him,  and  of  the  never-to-be  forgotten  perfidy 
wbiell  his  enemies  reckoned  it  no  ignominy  to  em- 
ploy. Whilst  he  was  labouring  under  tbi«  embar- 
rassment, in  order  to  comfort  md  tootbe  hit  mind, 
and  give  him  the  courage  necessary  for  such  an 
enterprise,  the  elector  promiHed  that  he  would  not 
wffer  him  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  and  would  give 
bim  Icttcn  of  reconunendation  to  the  senate,  and 
MOM  of  the  principal  tnbabitants  of  the  city  of 
Augsburg.  Knowing  Iv.h  ^lo/ertv,  and  consequent 
iupility  to  defrav  the  expense  wLiich  would  neces- 
nrilj  attend  soen  a  journey,  ho  fiimishcd  him  with 
a  sinall  sum  of  money  for  that  purposr  'nui"?  poorly 
equipped  for  such  an  expedition,  lie  was  under  the 
necessity  of  appeanng  to  disadvantage,  not  only 
before  the  legate,  bat  the  whole  of  bis  eonntrymen 
■loo,  «%ose  eyee  wore  now  Ased  upon  him.  Lnther 
says,  "  That  all  the  Germans,  tireo  with  the  explica- 
tions that  were  given,  the  scandalous  sale  of  justice, 
and  the  inihiite  impostures  of  the  church,  waited  the 
issue  of  so  interesting  a  boainess  with  minds  full  of 
suspense,  as  I  had  attacked  what  neither  any  bishop 
nor  divine  had  in  times  ]  i-^t  lired  to  touch.  Thevoice 
of  the  populace  cherii>hed  me,  because  the  arts  and 
quackery  of  the  church  of  Romo  with  which  they 
had  filled  and  harassed  the  whole  world,  had  already 
become  detestable  in  the  sight  of  all."  He  who  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  so  powerful  a  body  as  the 
dmicb,  ud  to  whom  the  eyea  of  bis  countrymen 
were  Erected,  was  literally  a  pauper,  and  wtant  to 

Aut'^biiri^'  on  font.     Al  a  late  iieri.'nl  nf  hjg  life  he 

cooUemned  bis  raahnesa  m  seltiog  out  upon  such  an 
•i|iidilion,aiM]  vonmiuig  inUio  miditoniia  «MiBiM 
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without  obtaining  a  safe-conduct.  This  coarse  be 
adopted  in  consequence  of  Uie  command  of  the  elec- 
tor, who,  it  would  appear,  cottcttved  that  he  was  «af» 

enough  without  it,  and  that  Cajetan  would  nev«r 
attempt  to  offer  any  violence  to  bis  person.  Hm 
poverty  thia  extraordinary  man  at  this  time  most 
appear  stirprininir  when  contrasted  with  the  opulence 
of  those  whom  he  opposed.  When  he  reached  Nu- 
remberg he  was  undir  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a 
frkur's  cowl  from  his  friend  Linccius,  a  divine  of  bis 
own  order,  that  ha  might  make  a  raspeetaUa  appear, 
an  c  b;  f  ri-  tl^e  legate.  Al  the  distance  of  three 
German  miles  from  Augsbui^  be  obtaitied  a  bumble 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  atttnad  tliat  dtf  upon  Mf 
day,  the  8tb  of  October. 

Though  Luther's  finances  were  so  exceedii^ly 
moderate  that  he  was  under  the  necessiix  i  f  lieing 
indebted  to  others  for  his  support  at  Augsburg,  yet 
he  did  not  remain  long  in  obscurity.  Cajetan  iMked 
fonranl  with  great  eagerness  to  his  appearance. 
Ilelying  upon  his  own  dexterity  in  argument,  no  less 
than  on  the  authority  with  wiu  h  he  was  invested  as 
the  p(^*«  legate,  he  nerer  doubted  of  socceaa.  Had 
he  been  better  aeqodnted  with  the  undaunted  spirit 
of  his  opponent,  and  the  footing  n(ion  uhich  be 
placed  the  controversy,  be  would  have  been  less 
confident.  He  was,  howerer,  Mtf  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  exercising  the  utmost  precaution  in  so 
critical  a  conjuncture.  It  is  probable  that  he  had 
never  examined  Luther's  arguments  against  in  lul- 
gences.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  held  them  in  great 
contempt.  Bat  ae  the  reformer  waa  protected  hf 
one  f  f  thf  most  powerful  of  the  Germanic  princce, 
and  his  opinions  had  been  received  with  open  arma 
by  all  ranks,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  person 
of  address  sboidd  in  the  first  instance  bold  a  con- 
versation with  Luther,  who  might  be  able  to  report 
to  liie  1(  irat?  in  what  tone  of  temper  the  reformer 
was,  and  bow  be  acquitted  himself  in  discourse. 

Tlie  accomplishment  of  these  measures  was  con- 
fided to  Urban,  an  Italian,  who  was  in  Cajetan's 
train,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  flhortfy  after  Luther's  arrival  at  Augs- 
burg, this  personage  found  nwana  to  be  intndooed  to 
him,  and  was,  indeed,  the  iret  Indiridmd  with  whom 
be  bad  an  interview.  Urban  con  vers*  1  frL  tly  on  the 
object  of  Luther's  journey,  but  cautiously  avoided 
giving  the  least  Unt  of  anj  comnnseion  he  had  la- 
ceivfd  froTTi  lii?  mn«tpr  He  wa"!  e^trernply  desirous 
of  oLvjaimg  Luther's  BUSpicioiKs  in  to  his  per- 

sonal safety,  and  employed  the  most  soothing  words 
in  order  to  induce  bim  to  confide  in  the  cardinaL 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  he  imagined  would  havo 
a  tendency  tu  jirevail  upon  bim  to  appear  before  the 
legate,  and  banish  every  idea  of  bad  faith  from  hie 
mmd.  Luther  was  at  this  time  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  commission  (^jctan  bad  received  from  the  pope 
to  be  judge  in  bis  cause,  and  received  no  intimation 
of  this  circumstance  titt  Ua  return  to  Namnbcrg  on 
his  road  home. 

By  means  of  Lather's  futbful  frienda,  the  Augus- 
tinians,  Maximilian  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  Lu. 
tber  a  safe-conduct,  though  contrary  to  the  inchnai^un 
of  the  cardinal.  In  a  letter,  however,  afterwards 
written  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Caietan  wished  to 
make  it  appear  that  it  was  ohtained  only  in  conse- 
quence of^  ni"  j'icrmi.ssion,  Thr  cinircli  ron«ii;t'red 
it  as  an  invidious  act  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  to 
extend  his  proteelioD  to  a  monk,  when,  ncondiiig  to 
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the  princiijlcs  of  the  ecclesiaslical  law,  then  recog-  I 
niMd  in  Earope,  be  bad  no  juntdiction  over  bim. 

Vortlied  bjr  the  nfe-cimdiKt  iriiiefa  he  had  reoeived 
from  Maximilian,  he  ventured  into  the  presence  of 
the  legate,  in  the  confidence  that  how  much  ooever 
Cajetan  might  be  disposed,  he  durst  not  cmjilny  any 
penKNial  viaLenee  io  direct  oppoeition  to  the  M«ur- 
sneee  of  aafely  he  had  reedvea  froni «  prince  whoee 
fricm^ship  the  pope  wished  to  cultivate.  Whether 
the  cardinal  bad  discovered  any  inclination  to  treat 
Luther. banhfy  it  not  known;  but  upon  the  same 
day  that  he  aitpeired  the  inpeml  eenatc  thought 
proper  to  eoaunanicite  the  inteUigeiMt  to  him,  that 
the  reformer  had  received  a  safe-ooodlict,  and  at  the 
Bime  time  recommended  that  no  hmb  measure 
i^ddnst  him  should  be  reeorted  to.  Luther  had 
Mveral  theological  disputes  with  the  papal  en\'oy, 
which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  reformer ;  but  be 
i.!'.imalely  found  it  advisa!>le  to  quit  A lii^sliurj^  in 
the  middle  of  October,  being  maituy  prompted  by  a 
fcv  that  hie  eneauea  would  seize  him  on  the  road 
home,  and  prorurr  hh  transmiMsion  to  Rome.  In 
1521  Leo  signed  a  bull  in  which  he  formally  excom- 
municated Luther.  From  this  sentence  its  object 
made  his  appeal  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  world 
to  a  general  eoancil.  Soon  after  the  emperor  Charlee 
y  offr  red  hitn  a  safC'COnduct  if  he  would  present 
iiiuiieil  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  and  tiiere  explain  his 
opinions.  Luther's  friends,  apprehensive  of  trea- 
coerjr,  etrenuottaly  adriaed  hioi  to  decline  tbi«  invi. 
tation  ?  but  h«  fepHed  that  go  he  aaauredlf  would, 
wcTp  he  to  meet  with  as  many  devils  in  the  diet  as 
there  were  Ulea  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the 
lom.  Hie  entry  into  Wocns,  where  thousands 
Arooged  axoaiid  the  car  w  which  he  waa  home 
thnragh  the  itreeta,  wae  like  tiie  tthtmphal  proces- 
mim  i  f  a  conqueror.  Neither  the  threats  nor  the 
uersuasions  of  the  emperor  were  able  to  prevail  upon 
aim  to  offer  hie  cnbmianoo)  and  an  edict  of  out- 
lawry was  isaaed  against  him.  It  wae  now  thought 
neceeeary  that  his  friends  should  interpose  to  pnuc  .  t 
his  person  ;  and  accordingly  the  elector  Fred  i 
Saxony,  whose  subject  he  wah.  and  who  had  already 
become  strongly  attached  to  his  doctrines,  secretly 
admitted  him  into  hiH  c,i  ;!l  at  Warlburg,  near 
Eisenach.  In  this  asylutu  he  remained  nearly  ten 
month.9,  during  which  time  hia  chief  employment 
was  the  tnuulatioa  of  the  New  Testament  into  his 
mother  tongoe.  The  emperor  having  then  retnmeJ 
to  Spain,  LutVicr  rarae  forth  from  his  concealment, 
aud  m  the  year  1322  published  his  translatiun-  a 
work  which  at  once  gave  a  greater  impulse  than  any 
thing  else  oould  have  done  to  the  progreea  of  the 
reformatbn,  and  eetahliehed  a  new  era  fai  the  hletory 
of  the  German  language.  The  dialect  in  which  it 
was  composed,  being  that  of  Luther's  native  pro- 
viaee^  haa  since  become  the  literary  language  of  all 
Germany,  or  that  in  which  all  booka  are  written, 
although  up  to  thin  time  another  diaket  had  enjoyed 
that  honour. 

In  1523  Luther  threw  off  his  cowl  which  he  had 
hitherto  continued  to  wear ;  and  tbia  year  also  he, 
for  the  first  time,  dispensed  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  at  Witlemberg  according  to  the  mode 
used  in  ilie  n  t'  rrned  churches.  In  1524  he  i>ub]iHhed 
the  Pentateuch  in  German,  and  in  1525  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  'lliis  year  aUo,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  he  married  Catherine  de  Boren,  a  lady  of 
Doble  family,  who  with  eight  of  her  companions  had 


,  MARTIN. 

I  some  time  before  run  away  from  the  convent  of 
rCimptscb,  near  Grimunat  of  which  thej  were  mem- 
hen,  having  been  induced  to  take  that  step  by  tho 
perusal  of  some  of  Luther's  writings.  Lutner  had 
six  children  by  hie  wife,  the  descendants  of  some  of 
whom  survived  in  Germany  till  the  latter  part  of  (bo 
last  century.  It  was  in  1529»  at  a  diet  of  the  em|Hn» 
held  at  Spire,  that  the  adherente  to  the  reforantioa 
deliverei!  tlint  iiidt-^st  again.st  ihc  proccfrlintrs  of  the 
meeting  from  nliicb  they  became  Arst  known  by  the 
name  of  protestants,  now  the  common  designation  of 
all  the  seete  of  Chnttians  diaienting  fnnn  the  church 
of  Rome.  Hm  next  year  the  eeleorated  confession 
or  declaration  of  their  belief,  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  was  presented  to  the  eujperor  at  Augsburg  by 
the  ])rote8tant  leaders.  Lather  directing  the  xvhole 
proceeding  from  bis  retreat  at  Cologne,  although  the 
sentence  of  banishment  under  which  he  lay  prevented 
him  from  being  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  great  reformer's  life  was  spent  in 
maintaining  and  extending  by  his  preaching  and  Ida 
writings  that  formidable  resistance  apain'^t  the  pr«"- 
tcnsions  of  the  Roman  see  in  which  he  had  tiikeu  the 
lead.  Tlie  close  of  Luther's  life  is  80  simply  but 
graphically  depicted  by  his  attached  friend  and  pupil 
Justna  Jonas,  diat  we  farabh  a  liferal  tianuathin 
of  his  letter  to  the  elector  of  Saionjr  oa  the  oeea- 

sion : — 

"  Most  Serene  Elector, — I  present  to  yon  my  most 
humble  and  ready  service.  It  is  with  a  Tciy  eorrow- 
ful  heart  that  I  commnnicate  the  folloiring  iofonna* 

tion  to  your  highness.  Although  our  venerable 
father  in  Christ,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  felt  himself 
unwell  before  he  left  Wittcml>erg,  and  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Uiis  city,  and  complaiu^  of  his  weaknesa 
when  he  arrived  in  this  place,  he  nevertheless  was 
present  at  dinner  and  supper  e\  ery  day  in  which  we 
were  engaged  in  ihe  business  of  the  count^i.  He  ale 
and  drank  tolerably  wdl,  and  humorotisly  observed, 
that  in  his  native  country  they  knew  well  what  he 
ought  to  eat  and  drink.  His  sle<>p,  also,  and  rest 
could  not  be  complained  of.  His  t  ^  i  ynur  lc^c  ins, 
Martin  and  Paul,  and  I,  with  one  or  two  men-ser- 
vants, slept  in  his  bed-chamber,  and  sometimes  also 
M.  Michael  Cadius,  minister  at  Aisleben.  We  put 
him  to  bed  after  having  every  night  warmed  it.  On 
account  of  hia  infirmity  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
this.  Luther,  for  the  three  weeks  he  remained 
here,  regularly  bade  us  good  night,  in  the  following 
u-orrh  :— '  Prny  to  Cnr)  tint  the  cause  of  his  church 
iiiay  iiiu,«,i/er,  fur  the  council  of  Trent  is  vehemently 
enraged  againul  it.'  The  physician  who  attended 
caused  the  medicines  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself  at  home  to  he  brought  from  Wittemherg. 
ITis  wife  also  sent  some  others  of  her  own  accord. 
Even  at  this  time  the  business  of  the  count.<t  of 
Mansfield  required  to  be  attended  to  every  other 
day,  or  sometimes  at  the  interval  of  two  dayst  he 
assisted  WolfTgang,  PHnee  Anhalt,  and  John  neory 
Count  Schwarztiurg,  and  transacted  business  fur  one 
or  two  hours.  But  yesterday,  being  Wednesday,  the 
17th  February,  by  the  persuasion  of  PHoce  ADltsIt 
and  Count  Sdiwarsburg,  and  at  our  earnest  request 
snd  recommendation,  be  remained  in  his  study  till 
mid-day  and  did  im  'jusinr'.-,  .nr!  iv,:irru'.]  iliri)vigh 
the  room  in  his  undress,  lie  sometimes  looked  out 
of  the  irindow  and  nrayed  so  earnestly  that  we  who 
were  present  could  perceive  it.  lie  was  always 
pleasant  and  cheerful }  he,  however,  said  to  Cieliiu 
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and  me,  *I  Wtt  boni  ind  baptiied  at  Aialabm; 

what  if  I  should  remain  nn  !  die  here?*  That  same 
day  he  did  not  sup  in  hi&  study,  but  in  the  parlour, 
and  durinf  tba  time  of  it  expoundadvarioiM  remark- 
able paai^gfi  cf  Miiptture.  U«  ones  «r  tmc»  aaid 
in  tlw  courae  of  hb  converaatbn,  'If  I  duiH  aflaet 
concord  between  the  proprietors  of  my  native  coun- 
try, I  shall  return  home  and  repose  mrself  io  my 
coffin,  and  yield  ray  body  to  ba  eaten  Dy  worms.' 
Before  aapper,  indeed,  be  bad  begun  to  complain  of 
a  great  traearineta  at  Ms  breast,  and  bad  (^ven  orders 
tyint  it  ahoulil  be  rubbed  with  a  warm  cluili,  and  wlieti 
he  had  found  a  little  caac  be  supped  m  the  parlour  aa 
liat  been  mentioned,  and  said,  '  To  be  alone  affords 
no  pleasure.'  He  ate  well,  was  cheerful,  and  even 
jocular.  When  supper  was  encJed,  he  a(fain  began 
to  complain  of  an  oppression  at  his  breast,  and  asked 
for  a  warm  linen  cloth.  He  forbade  ua  to  send  for 
medkal  anistance,  and  slept  on  a  couch  for  almost 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Coelius,  the  landlord,  Drach- 
atedius,  and  his  wife,  whom  we  called  in,  the  town 
clerk,  Luther's  two  sons,  and  myself,  sat  by  him, 
watchinff  him  till  half  after  elerea.  Ue  then  ra- 
qmaled  that  hia  bed  in  hie  own  bed-ehamber  abotdd 
be  warmed,  which  was  done  with  p^reat  care,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  it.  Myself,  his  two  sons,  Ambro- 
B,  whom  he  brought  from  Wittemberg,  and  other 
Imj  down  in  the  aame  bed-chamber  j  Cesliua 
I  ni  tlie  adjoining  room.  At  one  o'ebek  a.  m.  ba 
awoke  Ambrosius  and  me,  and  desired  him  to  warm 
the  room,  which  wa«  done.  He  then  said  to  me, 
'  Oh  Jonas,  how  ill  I  am  !  I  feel  a  very  great  weight 
at  my  breast  {  I  ahall  eertaioly  die  at  Aisleben.'  I 
answered,  '  Reverend  fitther,  God,  our  heavenly  Fa. 
iher,  will  assist  you  by  Christ  'iviiom  )-ou  liave 
preached.'  la  the  mean  time  Ambrosi us  made  haste, 
and  eondnded  him  ont  of  bed  into  the  chamber.  He 
went  without  anv  a.sRi>«tance,  and  passing  the  thresh- 
old said,  '  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.'  There 
he  began  to  walk,  but  in  a  short  lime  a  1;(  i  l  for  warm 
linen  ciotiis.  We  immediately  sent  for  two  physi- 
dans  from  the  dty,  who  came  instantly.  We  also 
caused  Count  Albert  to  be  awakened,  wno,  together 
with  his  wife,  came  to  bis  assistance.  The  latter 
brought  some  cordials  and  other  medicines.  But 
Luther  began  to  pmy,  aajing,  *  0  my  heavenly  Father* 
atamd  and  neieiral  God,  tlion  bnt  revealed  to  ma 
diy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist;  I  have  preached 
bim,  I  bave  confessed  him,  1  love  him,  and  I  wor- 
ahip  him  as  my  dearest  Saviour  and  deUvemvwbcum 
the  wicked  Mraecute,  blames  and  Maaphama  wceiva 
my  soul.*  Ha  iSum  Area  timee  repoAed  die  words 
of  the  psalm,  *  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit ; 
God  of  truth,  thou  hast  redeemed  me.'  Also,  '  God 
b^  aoloved  the  world.'  Whilst  the  physicians  and 
we  applied  the  moat  salutary  niadicinea,  he  began  to 
be  silent  and  to  ftint,  nor  did  be  answer  us,  though 
we  calli  !  aimid  to  him  and  shook  him.  Wlicii  tli' 
countess  a^ain  gave  him  a  little  cordial,  and  the 
fhydeians  msisted  that  he  should  answer,  in  a  feaUa 
tone  of  voice  he  said  to  Coelius  and  me,  yes  or  no, 
aeeording  as  the  question  required  to  be  answered. 
When  we  both  cried  out,  'Dearest  father,  do  you  verily 
confess  Jesus  Chnst  the  Son  of  God  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  ?'  He  then  answered  so  distinctly  as  to  be 
heard,  '  Yes.*  Afterwards  his  fnrehp?'.r?  nnrf  farf  hp. 
came  cold,  and  although  we  shook  hitn  and  called 
bun  hy  nam  •,  he  returned  no  answer,  but  with  his 
hands  clasped  genUy  breathed  and  groaned;  and 


thus  (wliicb  with  a  rvrr  aorrowfol  bear^  and  numf 

tears,  we  lament)  he  fell  asleep." 

Luther  died  February  the  IHth,  1546,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  he  was  as  highly  distingtiisbed 
for  bia  nonl  qnalitiea  aaforbia  naologieal  iMuming. 
Hfa  life  waa  remarkable  for  itainaoeemw  and  purity ; 
most  punctilious  in  every  thing  which  relatetl  to  his 
consaence,  and  rigid  in  acting  strictly  as  his  deli' 
berate  judgment  prescribed  ;  yielding  to  no  authority 
without  evidence,  which  his  enemies  termed  obsti- 
nacy :  he  possessed  great  simplicity,  and  much  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  Of  -a  warm  temper,  he 
uniformly  treated  bis  wife  and  family  with  aHiection 
and  tenderness.  He  delighted  in  his  little  domestic 
society,  and  entered  with  great  ardour  into  their  in- 
nocent amusements.  But  he  was  not  distinguished 
by  the  exercise  of  the  softer  virtues  alone.  No  power 
could  control  the  energies  of  his  mind — the  proe- 
pect  of  no  danger  could  appal  him.  As  the  "  ser- 
vant of  God,  he,  single  handf  ft.  maintained  the  cause 
of  truth  i"  and  in  comparison  with  it,  the  most  power- 
ful monarchs  and  high-sounding  titles  were,  in  his 
acale,  eonaidared  aa  nnwortby  »  the  most  trifling 


LUTTI.  BFNRDTTTO,  an  eminent  painter,  who 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1666.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Antonio  Dominico  Gabiani,  and  his  merit  waa 
judged  equal  to  that  of  bii  vnaler.  The  emperor 
knighted  him,  and  die  deetor  of  Mentx,  together 
with  his  patent  of  knighthood,  sent  him  a  croea  set 
with  diamonds.  Latti  was  never  satisfied  in  fioiab- 
inghtapietnaa,  yet  dioagh  be  often  retouched  then 
they  never  appeued  laboured.   He  died  in  1724. 

LUXEMBOURG,  FRANCIS  HENRY  DE 
MONTMOREXCI.  DUKE  OF,  marshal  of  Franrr. 
I'his  nobleman  was  born  in  1628,  and  was  the  post- 
humous son  of  the  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was  bo* 
headed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XHI.  for  fighting  a 
duel.  He  served,  when  young,  under  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  in  1662  he  was  made  a  duke  and  peer  of 
France.  In  1672  he  commanded  during  the  invasion 
of  HoUaDd,  Mid  having  gained  the  batUe  of  Senef,  in 
1674,  he  was  created  a  marshal  of  France.  In  the 
war  of  France  against  England,  Holland,  Spaui,  «ind 
Germany,  he  won  the  three  great  battles  of  Fleurus, 
Stainkircbcn,  and  Neerwinden.    He  died  in  1695. 

LUYNES.  CHARLES  D^ALBERT,  DUKE  OE, 
favourite  and  premier  of  T..ouis  XTII ,  and  constable 
of  France.  He  was  bom  in  1 578,  and  descended  from  a 
nobkFloventina  fimiity  which  had  been  buushed  from 
Florence.  Havingbecomaonaof  the  pagea  of  Henry 
IV.,  he  waa  die  playmate  of  die  dauDbm,  wfaoaa 
vour  he  soon  won  by  consulting  all  his  caprices. 
When  Louis  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed 
Luynes  his  grand  falconer,  and  Mardial  D'Ancre, 
who  was  all-)>owerful  at  court,  dMmngaomeinloaay 
of  his  influence,  the  lavourite  aoon  efl^eledliia  dia- 
^race.  The  marshal  was  assassinated,  and  Luynes 
obtained  a  grant  of  all  his  immense  estates,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  all  his  places  and  charges.  In  1619  his 
estate  of  MaiUc  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  tmder  the 
title  of  Luynes.  He  next  supplanted  Mary  of  Medici, 
mother  of  the  king,  whom  he  caused  to  he  exiled ; 
and  the  whole  administration  waa  now  in  his  handa. 
In  1621  the  dignity  of  constable  of  France  waa  f9m 
v\\ed  for  him  'ITiough  the  feeble  king  often  com- 
plained of  hia  cu|>idity  and  arrogance,  though  the 
whole  court  was  intriguing  against  hiin,  anrl  the  nn- 
tion  indignantly  called  for  his  disgrace,  Luynes  died 
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Cif  bvoar  or  influrnrc-. 

LUZAC,  JOHN,  a  disunguished  phUologian, 
juriat.  And  publiciat,  who  was  bom  at  Leyden  in 
1746.  Uia  pareiiU  were  French  protMtaQta,  who 
luid  teft  Rhmw  to  troid  religious  peraeendopi.  Af^ 
ter  completing  his  studies,  under  Valckenaer  and 
Kubnken,  he  declined  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  of- 
fered him  at  Leyden,  and  that  of  Greek  •!  Groningen, 
and  w«at  to  tM  Uigiia  to  inwan  hinnelf  for  the 
btr.  In  1773  he  retomed  to  Lerdcn,  to  emit  in 
editing  the  "Lcy  lcn  G  txf  ttn,"  wvAch  was  read  by 
all  European  scholars  and  KUtegmen  at  that  time  on 
account  of  the  valuable  character  of  its  materials. 
From  1775  he  had  almost  the  entire  direction  of  that 
journal.  His  editorial  and  professional  labours  did 
not  prevent  hliii  frotn  llie  uss'uIkous  study  cif  .'.nrirrit 
litaratttce.  lie  corresponded  with  the  most  diatm- 
goAelnd  personages  of  the  time,  and  received  the 
mom  flattering  marks  of  esteem  from  Washington,' 
Jeiicition,  Adams,  the  emperor  Leopold,  and  Stanis- 
laus kiDff  of  Poland.  In  the  iHlil't  of  these  various 
occapatioos  he  accepted  the  Greek  chair  iu  the  uni- 
verntr  of  Leyden,  to  the  regular  duties  of  which  he 
added  priratc  lectures  and  prfrrisp<i  for  deserving 
students.  In  1795  he  published  address,  "  Ue 
Socrate  Give,"  accompanied  with  learned  and  judi- 
doM  notei^  and  dedicated  to  John  Adaoui,  wboee 
•Ideet  eon  ud  atndied  under  U*  Erection.  During 
the  revolutionary  tronf>!("s  ivViirh  succeeded  in  Hol- 
land, LutAc,  who  was  no  less  a  tnend  of  order  than 
flf  liberty,  was  forbidden  to  continue  his  lecuires  on 
hialorr  in  1796.  but  wae  pennitted  to  oontinne  his 
Inslnictiom  in  Greek  litertture.  He  leftued  to  ac- 
cede to  till-  iirraiiL;' Mn.  iii.  at. J  \s-a»  therefore  entirely 
suspended  from  hk»  prutessorial  functions.  On  tins 
oecasioQ  Wadlington  wrote  to  him,  assuring  him  of 
His  esteem,  enconraging  him  to  hope  for  justice  when 
the  ferment  of  the  moment  shoula  be  over,  and  pro- 
fessing tliat  America  was  und<  r  j^tl  at  obligalions  to 
the  writings  and  conduct  of  men  like  him.  In  ltK)2 
he  was  restored  to  iui  farmer  post,  with  an  increase 
of  salary  and  powprs.  He  continued  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  literary  labours  tiU  1807.  when  he  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  vessel  with  gunpowdtr 
aboard,  in  the  harbour  of  Leyden.  Uia  "  Lectiones 
Attica,"  a  defence  ofSoentee,  wat  pablidied  in  1809 
by  Professor  Sluiter. 

LUZERNE.  ANNE  CESAR  DE  LA,  a  French 
diplomatist,  who  was  bum  at  Paris  in  17-tl.  After 
baving  aerved  in  the  eerea  veara'  war,  in  wbidi  he 
voee  to  tbe  rank  of  eobmcl,  ne  abandoned  tbe  mili- 
tary career,  resumed  his  studies,  and,  turning  his 
views  to  diplomacy,  in  177<3  was  sunt  as  envoy  ex- 
tnardinary  to  Bavaria,  and  distingtiished  himself  in 
Ikt  negottationa  wbieb  took  place  in  regard  to  the 
Bavarian  sueceesion.  In  1778  be  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Gerard  as  minister  U)  the  United  States,  and 
conducted  himself,  during  hve  years  in  which  be  re- 
mained there,  with  a  prudence,  wisdom,  and  cooccrn 
for  their  interests,  that  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
aflection  of  the  Americans.  In  1780,  when  the 
Amcncan  army  was  in  the  most  destitute  condition 
and  the  government  without  resources,  he  raised 
BM>ney  on  his  own  responaibiiity,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  orders  from  his  court,  to  relieve  the  distress, 
he  exerted  himself  to  raise  private  subscriptions, 
and  placed  bis  own  name  it  tlir  Lta  l  In  1783  he 
returned  to  France*  bavm^  received  the  moet  flat- 
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tering  expreesione  of  eeteem  from  ccngreeaf  and  ia 

17^^  was  sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  in  1791.  When  the  federal 
government  was  oi^nised,  the  secretary  of  state  ad- 
dreeeed  a  letter  to  the  chevalier  De  U  Luseme,  by 
difbetion  of  Washington,  far  die  purpose  of  maidiif 
an  express  acknowledgment  of  his  servicee^  asd  tba 
sense  of  them  entertained  by  the  nation. 

LYCOPHRON,  a  learned  grammarian,  who  wae 
bom  at  Chalcis  in  Eubota.  He  Uved  at  Alanndria 
280  years  B.  C,  under  Pbiladelphiis,  whoee  fiivour 
he  won  V  y  th;-  invention  of  anagrams.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  of  a  vround  inHicted  by  the  arrow  of  ( 
antagonist,  with  whom  Im  was  contending  on 
merits  of  the  ancient  poets.  Of  all  his  writings  there 
remains  hut  one  tragedy,  "Cassandra,"  which  ia 
written  in  iambic-,  nriii  bears  the  marks  of  learning 
acquired  by  netient  industry ;  it  is  therefore  very  du- 
ficult.  and  filled  edth  obscure  allusions.  It  is,  pro- 
perl  v  p]!Pnking,  a  continued  soliloquy,  in  which  Cas- 
sandra predicts  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  the  fate  of  all 
the  heroes  and  heroines  who  sh^rcil  iIh  rum  It  af- 
fords some  infonnation  of  value  respecting  antiquities 
and  mythology. 

LYCURGUS,  a  celebrated  Spartan  In-.r^iver,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  hved  in  iha  latter  half  of  the 
ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Plutarch, 
wboee  "  Life  of  Ljcunpu,"  and  "  Lawe  and  CQa> 
tone  of  tbe  LBcedwnoniana,'*  we  nmet  be  content  to 
follow  through  some  portion  of  our  history  of  tbie 
extraordinary  man,  appeara  to  have  collected  and 
preserved  most  of  the  infomaiioii  cm  thoae  aubiacte 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  tioMk  Ha  VffOteb 
too,  at  a  periodfwben,  though  Sparta  with  the  rest  of 
Greece  had  been  reduced  tn  the  condition  if  n  Ro- 
man province,  yet  her  institutions  still  retained  some 
of  their  influence,  and  curiositv  would  naturally  be 
excited  to  learn  the  history  of  her  lawgiver.  It  ap- 
pears from  Horace  that  paHen$  Iituxdenon  was  a 
theme  among  the  courtiers  of  Augustus.  \Axy  also, 
in  the  same  age,  bad  celebrated  her  rigid  discipline, 
and  descril>ed  the  city  as  distinguished,  not  by  mag- 
nificf-r.;  tniili'jn^s,  but  by  a  well-oidere<i  government. 
Yet  fcu  liUlo  had  been  done  to  separate  trulii  from 
fiction  in  the  Spartan  story,  that  Plutarch  commeiices 
his  account  of  her  lawgiver  b^  tbe  oinfeaston  that 
be  baa  "  nothing  to  rahte  Aat  le  certain  or  incontro- 
vertible; for  there  are  different  account-?  nf  hi*!  Mrth, 
his  travels,  his  death,  and  especially  of  the  laws  and 
form  of  government  which  he  established." 

Eunomua^  the  Catber  of  Lycuigus,  was  of  tbe  ii- 
mily  of  Prodee.  He  loet  bis  life  in  a  popular  com- 
motion, leaving  his  share  in  the  kingdom  to  Poly- 
dictes,  tbe  elder  son,  on  whose  decease,  after  a  short 
n^pit  Ae  rajmlty  dncended  on  Lycurgus.  Yet  be 
no  sooner  underetood  tbat  the  decmeed  king*e  widow 
was  likely  to  become  a  mother  than  be  dedared  tbat 
f-iu:  riMjal  authority  would  belong  to  lirr  ismie  ivhnnhl 
it  prove  a  6on,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  administered 
the  government  under  the  title  of  Frodicos,  hy  \vhich 
the  Lacedemoaiane  denpmiaated  tbe  guardiane  of  a 
minor  king. 

'I'he  widowed  queen,  in  wh  rn  amhition  appears  to 
have  prevailed  over  moral  seutiment  and  natural  af- 
fection,  now  made  to  Lycurgus  tiic  inhuman  pro- 
})08al  of  procuring  the  destruction  of  the  child,  if  he 
would  promise  to  espouse  her  on  thus  succeeding  to 
the  royalty.     He  abhurruti  tin'  Mig^estum,  j  et  dis- 

guieed  hie  leeentment,  and  pervtwded  the  craei  mo- 
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tter,  from  a  rapml  to  her  mm  Kfe,  to  tfatndon  the 

prrsfnt  destruction  of  her  child,  promising  that  he 
would  take  care  U>  dettroy  it  immediately  uu  the 
birth. 

Hariog  thai  diverted  tfw  queen  from  her  deeign, 
he  gave  itriet  cfder*  to  her  ettendante  thtt  if  ebe 
were  delivered  of  a  n'lrl  the  child  shuuM  li-j  .  dinmitted 
to  the  care  of  the  woman;  but  it  ui  a  boy,  that  he 
elMmld  be  inuaediaidy  brought  into  his  presence, 
homwv  be  vii^t  be  engaged.  Tiie  infant  proving 
to  be  a  eon.  was  earned  to  Lycurgus.  who  was  then 
at  supper  witli  the  magiatrateH,  to  v.liuii;  hf  'n  re- 
ported to  liave  said,  "  Spartana,  we  here  your  new- 
bom  king/'  naming  him  Chfirileflf^  becauae  of  the 
joy  and  admiration  of  his  own  niagnaniinity  and  Jus- 
tice, testified  by  all  present  towards  so  faithful  and 
disinterested  a  guardian. 

"  Thus,"  savs  Plutarch,  "  the  reign  of  Lvcurgus 
lasted  only  eight  days.  But  tfie  citbens  had  a  great 
Vfneri'tion  of  nim  on  other  accounts;  and  there  were 
mure  that  paid  him  their  attentions,  and  were  ready 
to  execute  his  commands  out  of  regard  to  his  virtues, 
than  those  that  obeyed  him  as  guardian  of  the  king* 
and  director  of  the  adminiatretioii."  There  were, 

however,  some  v,-ha  nppo<?cfl  hi<5  nrl'/nnrement  as  too 
high  for  so  young  a  man,  particularly  the  relations 
and  friends  of  the  queen-mother.  He  therefore  took 
the  reeoltttion  of  travelling  into  other  oouatriee,  till 
hie  nephew  ehoidd  be  grown  up  and  have  a  eon  to 
succeed  him  in  the  kingdom,  'rhe  guardianship  of 
the  in£snt  king  was  now  probably  aiisumed  by  Le- 
onidae,  bfOChtr  of  tba  qtieen,  whose  violent  hostility 
to  Ljaufn  nmet  baro  oontribated  lo  hie  resolution 
of  beeoniiiig  a  vohintarjr  exile. 

The  visit  of  Lycurgua  to  Ci  ete  appears  to  have 
had  great  induence  in  assii^iiug  his  future  plans  of 
legislation  for  Sparta.  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete, 
was  famed  for  his  jurisprudence ;  and  his  laws,  which 
he  professed  to  have  received  from  Jupiter,  remained 
in  vigorous  exercise  to  the  lime  of  Fiato,  more  than 
1000  years  after  the  death  of  tlie  legislator,  iiere 
LjrenrgttS  anociated  also  with  Thalee»  whom  be  per- 
suaded to  settle  in  Sparta.  He  wa><  n  pn^t,  famed 
likewise  for  political  wisdom,  then  genLuUy  recorded 
in  traditionary  verse,  to  which  he  jirocured  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  by  the  attractions  of  his  lyre. 
From  Crete,  Lvcurgus  passed  into  Aeia*  denrous  to 
compare  the  Ionian  erpf-riM-  ;tnd  luxury  with  the 
Cretan  frugality  and  hard  diet.  There,  in  the  re- 
puted country  of  Homer,  and  amidst  the  scenes  on 
which  his  geuius  had  conferred  iqunortahty,  he  is 
reported  to  have  discovered  the  endre  poema  of  the 
bard,  of  wliich  only  a  few  detached  pieces  had  been 
known  in  Greece.  "  Observmg,"  says  Plutarch, 
"that  many  moral  sentences,  and  much  political 
knowledge  were  intermixed  with  hia  atoriea,  which 
had  an  irreetetible  charm,  he  eoDeeted  into  one  body, 
and  gladly  transcribed  them  in  order  to  take  them 
home  with  bim ;  for  his  glonous  poetry  was  not  yet 
folly  known  in  Greece,  only  some  particular  pieces 
were  in  a  few  hmde«  aa  the/  happened  to  be  dis* 
persed." 

The  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  scarcely 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  Lycurgus,  who  could 
not  indolge  his  personal  t/temtj  from  enemies  at 
home  without  seeking  to  acquire  among  foreign 
lUtea  ell  the  information  which  could  enable  him  on 
hit  tatom  to  improve  the  institutions  of  his  own 
eoontry.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  probable  than 
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the  opinion,  tiiat  dorfaw  Us  travria,  wUdi  appear  to 

have  extended  through  ten,  or  jirobably  a  greater 
number  of  years,  he  visited  Egypt  to  examine  those 
remarkable  laws  and  customs  which  were  early  cele- 
brated among  the  nations  of  anti^ty.  "  He  waa 
most  pleased,"  says  Plutarch,  "with  A«ar  disdn« 
guishing  the  military  men  from  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple :"  a  r^ulation  which  he  ia  said  to  liave  adopted 
at  Sparta,  uiough  it  ia  not  eaef  to  comprehend  what 
distinction  could  exist  among  a  people  who,  as  to  the 
free  cititens,  if  they  are  correctly  described,  were  all 
military  Su  inili  i  ii  were  man;,  the  Helots,  who 
accompanied  their  masters  in  battle  though  their 
valour  was  frequently  so  iU  requited.  The  accounu 
of  the  visits  of  Lycurgtis  to  Libya  and  Spain,  and 
his  interview  with  the  gymnosophists  of  India,  sp- 
pear  to  rest,  according  to  his  biographer,  on  insnmM- 
cient  authority.  Uis  inquiries  into  the  institutioao 
of  foreigtiere  were,  however,  euddenly  terminated  by 
the  situation  of  his  own  cmintrv,  probably  long  be- 
fore the  period  which  he  had  proposed  for  his  re- 
turn. Tnis  he  had  intended  to  defer  till  the  infant 
king  should  have  attained  to  manhood  and  become  a 
hihvT,  a  period  daring  wiuch  thne  might  leeeen  the 
numfu  r  nf  his  enemies,  and  abate  the  rancour  nf 
those  who  survived.  But  here  wc  must  revert  to 
the  earlier  history  of  Sparta. 

iMOPjap  of  which  that  city  waa  the  cq>ital,  is  said 
to  have  been  re-peopled  aboitf  1 100  yeai*  before  the 
Christian  era,  after  having  been  reduced  ?  >  ;i  dt-scn 
by  the  deva^taticNis  of  intestine  war.  Two  kings 
of  great  power,  the  eons  of  Anstodemus,  then 
shared  the  regal  authority.  This  divided  rule,  un- 
controlled as  it  afterwards  became  by  a  senate,  ap- 
pears to  have  little  promoted  the  public  tranquillity. 
The  nominal  authority  indeed  still  descended  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  royal  family,  yet  it  was  perpe- 
tually  disputed,  till  at  length  that  tumult  occurred 
which  proved  faul,  aa  we  have  seen,  to  the  father  of 
Lycurgus.  I'revious  to  his  departure  from  Sparta 
he  had  administered  the  government  only  a  few 
months,  but  in  that  time  his  abilities  had  become 
known  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  now,  more  Rcnsible 
of  his  merit,  sent  deputations  lo  him  in  conjunction 
with  the  kings  to  solicit  his  return.  At  lenj^th  Ly- 
curgus determined  to  revisit  bis  country,  and,  as  the 
only  remedy  he  could  deviee  for  die  existing  evils, 
to  new-model  the  go\'ernment.  Influenced  by  the 
superstitious  notions  of  his  time,  or  rather  perhaps 
by  the  policy  of  encouraging  them,  he  deferred  tns 
execution  of  hia  great  design  till  hs  liad  viaited  the 
far-fiuaed  orada  of  Delphos.  The  Pythia,  wlw  waa  no 
doubt  prepared  for  his  reception,  saluted  him  as  the 
belovea  of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a  man,— 
ao  great  was  either  the  reputation  of  Lycurgua  to 
command  this  teetimony.  or  so  great  hie  art  in  pro> 
cnring  it  Returning  with  this  sanction  from  tbo 
oracle,  he  soon  engaged  in  hi^  design  the  principal 
citizens,  of  whom  Anthmiades  was  his  chief  sup- 
porter. They  agreed,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight» 
to  assemble  armed  in  the  public  Mjuare  lest  anvowar 
dtixens  should  oppose  him.  None  of  this  oescrip- 
tion  apj>cared,  e:ii1  I.yciir).,n],s  pr^; irrLilfi!  tu  aL:ccsm- 
plish  the  supeestions  of  his  citmordinary  mind, 
aided  by  t[i>  iights  which  his  travels  had  aflbrded 
him.  He  found  the  royal  authority  in  the  poeeee- 
sion  of  Charilaus,  his  nephew,  and  Archelaus,  who 
had  both  attained  it  hy  hercd  -tt  y  l.-.scent.  Butthia 
authority  was  undefined,  and  frequently  disputed. 
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wliUe  the  peo|>le  passed  byraiNd  tnnsttioBB  from 

the  suffering  of  tyrannical  oppression  to  &  c-  irulul 
gence  ol  licentiotu  anarchy.  Lycurgus  now  under- 
took to  remedy  both  these  evils,  and  to  secure  the 
liberty  of  the  citixena  by  tempering  its  exercise, 
while  by  limiting  the  sovereign  power  he  consoli* 
dated  and  confirmed  it. 

ArcbeiUus  does  not  appear  to  have  resitted  his 
nnijeett,  or  to  have  eKptwacd  any  alarm ;  but  Chari. 
laus,  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
and  still  a  youth,  was  terrified  hy  the  appearance  of 
nrrui^'  l  citizens,  and,  apprehending  a  design  agaiint 
his  person,  took  refuge  in  the  Chalcoicos,  or  brazen 
Imple  of  Miiunrva ;  but  he  was  soon  satisfied,  ac« 
cepted  their  oath,  and  j  iini  d  in  tb?  undertaking. 

Lycui^ua  now  estabhsiied  a  senate  consiHting  of 
twenty>eigbt  meroberH,  and  nominated  to  that  office 
tboM  citimM  who  had  beea  the  first  promoters  of 
liitilMigii.  Fl«itardi((iioCMtheopiiiioBof  Aililolte 
that  they  were  onlv  t'Vfnty  ripht,  because  two  of 
Lycurgus's  friends  had  deserted  him  through  fear, 
UMmgh  he  himself  concludes  that  thin  number  was 
fliOMB  that,  with  the  kiiige»  the  whole  bodjr  might 
conriat  of  thirty  members.  Of  these  no  one  must 

\inder  sixty  years.  This  tU  i  tion,  detennineil 
according  to  Plutarch  by  the  shouts  of  the  people, 
was  for  life,  and  the  sanitora  tMM  not  responsible. 
Both  these  regulations  are  censured  by  Aristotle. 
He  especially  considers  it  as  prejudicial  to  the  public 
weal  that  those  should  continue  to  possess  a  control 
over  their  feUow.«itizens  who  had  survived  their  c&- 

Ecity  of  forming  a  wise  and  equitable  dedrteo. 
ntarch  applauds  this  establishment  of  a  senate  as 
an  intermediate  bodv,  which,  "  like  balkst,  kept  the 
state  in  a  just  equilibrium ;  the  senators  adhering  to 
the  kings  whenever  they  snw  the  people  too  encroach- 
ing, and  supporting  the  people  whenever  die  kings 
attemptcit  to  make  themselves  absolute  " 

*'  Lycurgus  had  this  institution  so  much  at  heart 
that  he  obtained  from  Delphi  an  oracle  in  its  behalf 
called  rketrmt  or  the  decree.  This  decree,  whidi  wm 
«oudied  in  very  vaeoaunon  terms,  recognised  ^e 
establishment  of  a  senate  of  tliirty  persons,  including 
the  two  kings.  It  also  directed  that  the  people 
ebonld  be  occasionally  summoned  to  an  assembly  be- 
twem  Babyea  and  Cnacion,  and  that  thev  should 
have  ^e  determining  voice."  These  bounosries  are 
supposed  to  dcscri'.je  a  spot  where  they  held  their 
aaaemblies,  "  having  neither  halls  nor  any  kind  of 
bldUiBg  for  thtA  pttrpose.  Lycurgus  thought  these 
things  of  no  adrantagc  to  their  counKpls,  but  mtlii  r 
a  dj8ser\ice,  as  they  distracti>d  the  aiuutjuu  and 
turned  it  upon  trifles,  on  ol)ser\'ing  the  statues  and 
pictore^  the  splendid  roofs,  and  every  other  theatri- 
cal ornament.  Hie  people  thus  assembled  bad  no 

right  to  propose  any  sub  jet  of  dcVatp,  nr^d  wpreonly 
authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what  might  be  proposed 
to  them  by  the  senate  and  the  kinga." 

Of  theee  popakr  aoaembliee  there  were  two  de. 
aeriptiona.  One,  wbieh  wai  faeM  once  a  month,  was 
called  the  lesser  usM-mhly.  'ITiis  consisted  cjrchi- 
aively  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  iliey  decided  on  all 
^vaetioas  respecting  the  regal  succession  ;  the  choice 
or  removal  c^magmnles ;  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted on  pabUc  criminals ;  ana  all  important  ques- 
tions of  internal  yioln  y  or  n  linjlniis  riN  <  The  larger 
assembly  comprehended,  with  the  citixens  of  Sparta, 
the  deputies  from  the  dtiea  af  Laeonia,  and  those  of 
ihmc  alUaa,  and  avail  fnm  mf  natiom  who  caoM 
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implore  ihmr  meeoor.  In  Aeee  aaaambllaa  ot  flm 

]ii^uj)lr,  nn  onr  wn'^  nllowed  to  give  an  opinion  till  he 
had  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  and  he  might  lose 
the  privilege  by  misconduct.  When  any  subject 
which  enflmged  the  attention  of  the  aMcnhly  had 
been  inlReiently  diacnaiad,  ooa  af  ika  %bori  eaSad 
for  their  voices,  or  aecortiined  their  opukm  bf&a 

numbers  on  a  division. 

The  Kphuri  were  Ave  iairaniber,  like  the  QrirVi  ^ 
riri  at  Carthage.  They  wete  annually  chosen  hy  the 
l>eople  in  th«r  general  ateembliss,  and  designed  to 
be  a  check  on  both  the  senate  and  the  kings,  thus 
possessing  a  power  not  imhke  the  tnbunitiai  autho- 
rity in  Rome.  In  the  eaercise  of  this  power,  they 
were  ohlij^t  d  to  he  unanimous.  It  'vns  nmong  the 
duties  ol  the  Lphori  not  only  to  preside  m  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  collect  their  suffrages,  but 
also  to  proclaim  war  and  negotiate  peace  i  to  decide 
an  dia  nnmber  of  tmopo  to  be  embodied^  and  to  ep* 
point  thp  fnnr1«  for  their  maintenance,  'fhev  appear, 
indeed,  at  length  to  have  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
power  in  the  administration  of  the  government ;  yt/t^ 
according  to  Uerodottia  (Erato),  the  kii^  still  poa- 
eeeeed  an  anihorftf  and  distinction  oeatcdy  consift. 
ent  with  such  a  power  in  the  Ephori. 

The  priesthoods  of  the  Lacedemonian  and  celestial 
Jupiter  were  assigned  to  the  kings.  I'hey  had  the 
power  also  of  making  hostile  expeditions  whcnevfr 
thev  pleased ;  nor  might  any  Spartan  obstruct  them 
without  incurring  the  curses  of  their  religion.  In  the 
field  of  battle  their  post  was  in  the  front,  when  they 
retired  fai  the  rear,  lliey  had  one  hundred  cboacn 
men  as  a  guard  for  their  per^oni  rthm>  hundred  ac- 
cording to  others).  When  on  Uu  ir  march,  they  might 
take  for  their  own  use  as  many  sheep  as  they  pleased, 
and  bad  the  chine  and  skin  of  all  that  were  eacriliccd. 
Such  were  their  priTilegea  in  war.  In  peace  they 
had  many  distinctions.  In  the  solemnitv  of  any  pub- 
lic sacrifice  the  first  place  was  reserved  tor  the  kings, 
to  whom  not  only  the  choicest  thinga  were  presented, 
but  twice  aa  mveb  aa  li>  any  other  peraon.  In  the 
public  gamee  Aev  eat  in  the  most  distinguished 
place.  ap])ninted  the  Proitni  (entertainers  of  ambas- 
sadora),  and  each  of  them  chose  two  Pythu,  who  were 
sent  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  maintained  bketha 
kings  at  the  public  expense.  If  the  kings  did  not 
choose  to  take  their  repast  in  public,  two  ch<rmcn  of 
meal,  Mrith  a  eotylaot  wine,  were  sent  to  their  respec- 
tive houses;  but  if  they  were  present  they  received 
a  duut)le  portion,  'llie  oracular  declarmtiona  were 
preserved  by  them,  though  t!i[  Pytbii  also  must 
know  them,  The  kings  aloue  liad  the  power  of  de- 
ciding in  the  following  cases,  and  they  decided  these 
only.  They  choae  a  husband  for  an  heireee,  if  her 
'<  father  had  not  previooaly  betfolbed  ber.  Tbey  bad 
the  care  of  the  p\;l)1ic  ways.  Whoevrr  rb.nso  to 
adout  a  child  must  do  it  in  the  pre»ence  oi  Uic  kings. 
Such  were  the  bonoura  paid  by  the  Spartans  to  tlu  ir 
princes,  according  to  Uerodotua,  who  has  here  left 
some  intereettng  tracet  of  ancient  manner^  but  wboaa 
account  we  sluol  iim],  on  Nomc  ]>oints,  at  Tariauca 
with  the  representations  uf  Plutarch. 

Lycurgus,  having  aetablished  bis  new  government 
and  defined  the  powers  by  which  it  should  Itt  ad- 
ministered, proceeded  to  the  important  objects  which 
he  considered  as  essential  to  its  permanence  'Hie 
firat  innovation  on  the  existing  forms  of  society  at 
Sparta  which  he  attempted,  was  a  measure  of  eatra* 
ordinary  haaard.  in  wnieh  nothing  could  hvn  en- 
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flonroged  or  eupporteti  lum  but  the  reputation  he  had 
DOW  aoqaired  m  a  favourite  of  the  oracular  Ap^lo. 

"  H«  Vouad,"  says  Plutaidh»  "Aproda^pioiis  inequa- 
lity ;  the  city  overcharged  wltk  many  iiidig«ifc  per> 

Bou-j  Nvlic)  liHii  no  and  the  wealth  centred  in 

the  hands  of  a  few.  1  hese  he  persuadetl  to  caaoel 
all  fonoef  difMtons  of  land,  and  to  make  new  ohm 
in  such  a  manner  that  tbey  might  be  perfectly  equal 
in  their  poasemions  and  way  of  lirinf.  His  proposal 
waa  adopted.     He  tnar]e  nine  tbnijsand  lot.s  for  the 

tenriteqr  ol  Si«rta,  which  he  diatnbuied  amooff  so 
maaj  otiaraa^  aad  dwty  thousand  for  tlw  inhabit- 

anta  of  the  reft  of  I^conia.  Kach  lot  \\'ss  capable  of 
produciu^  ^uut  yti&r  wivh  another)  vt  nty  bushels  of 
grain  for  each  man  [aa  maater  of  ihe  fLimiK  i,  and 
twalve  for  each  woman,  beaidea  a  quantity  of^  wine 
•nd  <iO  in  proportion." 

Lycuigusnext  projected  an  equalization  of  personal 
property:  "  but,"  according  to  Piuurch,  "he  doon 
perceived  that  they  cuuld  not  bear  to  have  their 
gooda  dinetly  takam  from  them,  and  therefore  took 
nother  method.  Ffaret  ho  stouped  tb«  cmrency  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  ordered  that  theyriiouht 
make  use  of  iron  mooev  only.  Then,  to  a  groit 
qfuntity  and  weight  of  this,  he  affixed  a  very  Hiaall 
value ;  so  tl»t  to  lay  up  ten  mine  (aboHt  aoL  ater- 
ling)  a  whole  room  wm  lequired ;  and  to  remove 
it,  nothing  leas  than  a  yoke  of  cxon  He  next  ex- 
cluded unprofitable  and  auucrfluous  arts ;  which,  if 
he  had  not  done,  moat  of  tnem  would  have  fallen  of 
themselves,  when  the  new  money  took  placi^  as  the 
manufactures  cotdd  not  be  disposed  oi."  Plutarch 
adda,  ih^i  their  iron  coin  wo\ilif  nu>  paaa  in  tibe  rest 
of  Greece,  but  was  ridiculed  and  lieapised.  And,  as 
dM  reanlt  of  this  contrivance  of  our  lawgiver,  he 
etat^?,  that  "  luxury,  losing  by  degrees  the  means 
tli^L  cherished  and  supported  it,  died  away  of  itself : 
when  even  they  who  had  great  p  ossessions  had  no 
advantage  from  them,  since  they  could  not  be  dis' 
played  in  public,  tutt  mnat  Uo  oaeloao  in  vnragvded 
repositories." 

'llic  next  institution  of  L}  curguti  that  uf  "  puU- 
Uc  tables,  where  all  were  to  eat  in  common  of  the 
■une  meat,  md  such  kinds  of  it  as  were  appointed 
hf  law.  Thoy  had  not  the  privOe^  of  eating  at 
hornc,  and  so  to  come  \'.itl.out  a;>{jctite  to  the  piddic 
-  repast  i  and  they  made  a  pumt,  u>  observe  any  one 
dmk  did  not  eat  and  drink  with  them,  and  to  reproach 
him  01  Ml  iniMaperato  and  effeminate  penoa  that 
wao  rick  of  die  common  diet"  Wlieo  returning 
home  from  t*ii-  tables  they  were  forbidden  to  use  a 
U({ht,  that  they  might  be  accustomed  to  march  in  the 
mght  without  apprehension. 

At  thflio  pnbUiC  xenati^  the  ntaa  of  which  Lycur- 
gus  appeara  to  baive  Dorrowed  mm  die  fautitutions 
of  Crete,  there  were  about  fifteen  j  i  rsona  to  a  table 
**  £ach  waa  obUged  to  contribute  monthly  a  bushel 
of  bmI,  eight  ^lluns  uf  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese, 
two  pounds  ana  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  little  mtmey  to 
buy  flesh  and  fish.  If  any  of  them  happened  to  oSer 
a  i^acrifice  of  first  fruits,  or  tu  kill  vension,  he  sent  a 
part  of  it  to  the  public  table  i  for  after  a  sacrifice,  or 
buntiag,  ho  wm  tt  liberty  to  sup  at  homo,  but  the 
rest  were  to  appear  in  the  usual  place." 

In  these  public  balls  there  were  distinct  tables  or 
messes,  to  which  a  new  member  could  be  admitted 
only  by  ballot.  The  favourite  dish  of  the  Spartans 
waa  their  black  broth ;  of  its  ingredients  we  nave  no 
very  inviting  dc'^rription,  as  it  couoiatfld  of  piccoo  of 
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flesh,  bloo<i,  salt,  and  vinegar.  Yet  the  old  men  were 
so  fond  of  it,  that  they  ranged  themsebea  on  one 
side,  and  ate  it,  leaving  the  meat  to  the  young  people. 

By  proscribing  the  eoirency  of  the  preooot  me- 
tals, Lvcurgns  hail  rendered  the  indulgence  of  thoSO 
luxuries  which  ingenious  artists  must  supply  scarce^ 
•ttaibable.  As  an  additional  guard  aganut  die  pn>> 
penalty,  he  ordered  that  "the  ceilings  of  hoosee 
should  be  wrought  with  no  tool  but  tlw  axe,  and  the 
doon  A  iih  no'.hm^  but  the  saw,"  taking  it  for  granted 
that  into  such  houses  no  one  woigdd  introduce  highly 
wrought  and  costly  Aunitun*  Flu  torch,  however, 
attributes  to  thp  Spartans  excellent  workmanship 
"  in  theif  useful  and  necensary  furniture,"  and  in- 
stances their  "cup  called  cothon,  whidi  WM  lilgld^ 
valued,  particularly  in  campaigns." 

Lycurgus  encouraged  marriage  bv  wttisf  a  brand 
of  disgrace  upon  celibacy,  llie  bacnelors  were  liable 
to  a  prosecution,  and  were  compelled  to  sing  verses 
containing  ridicule  of  themselves.  'ITiey  were  like- 
wise lefiiMd  thoM  lionoura  to  old  age,  which  were  in 
all  odmr  cueo  lo  oerapnlooaly  paid  by  the  Spartam. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  married  had  many 
privileges,  and  if  they  bad  four  ehtidren  were  free 
from  tana.  FhttHrch  says,  that "  in  their  marriages, 
the  hridqpoom  CHmod  off  the  bride  by  violence,  and 
she  WM  nover  eboaen  in  •  tendor  age,  but  wben  ibo 
had  arrived  at  full  maturity." 

Lyeurgua  considered  children  not  so  much  the 
property  of  their  parenu  as  of  the  olilo.  Under  diio 
notion,  ne  eatabhaned  the  fi^owing  severe  regolatwnt 
The  bther  **  was  obliged  to  carry  tfae  child  to  a  place 
called  Leseke,  to  h)e  twatnineil  liy  the  most  ancient 
men  of  the  tribe  who  were  assembled  there.  If  it  was 
strong  and  well-proportioned,  they  gave  orders  for 
its  education,  and  assigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thou- 
sand shares  of  land ;  hut  if  it  was  weakly  and  de- 
formed, they  ordf  rt  1  it  to  be  thrown  into  tht-  pL^re; 
called  J^otketa,  which  is  a  deep  cavern  near  the 
moontmn  Taygotne,  eonduding  that  its  life  could  be 
no  advantage  either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since 
nature  had  not  given  it  at  tirst  any  stfeiigiU  ur  ^uuil- 
ness  of  constitution."  As  to  the  children  who  sur- 
vived thk  ordeal,  the  perenta  were  not  at  liberty  to 
educate  tiiCBB  ae  they  pleeaed.  How  the  girls  were 
initiated  does  not  appear,  except  that  they  weie 
taught  "  to  exercise  in  runmng,  wrestling,  and  throw- 
ing quoits  and  darts." 

wiien  a  boyhadpeaeed  dieeiHDinetionof  the  an- 
cient men,  and  wm  allowed  to  live,  be  wm  laid  upon 
a  ljuckler,  and  a  spear  placed  within  his  reach,  that 
his  very  first  efforts  might  Iw  warlike.  The  U^s  at 
seven  years  of  age  were  enrolled  in  companiee,  where 
they  ware  all  kept  under  titeeaaaeordar  end  diacipltBO, 
and  had  dieir  exercises  and  lecicadona  fai  eoniMon. 
He  who  showed  the  most  conduct  and  coiirnpe 
amongst  them  was  made  captun  of  the  company. 
The  rest  kept  their  eyes  upon  nim,  obe]red  bis  orders, 
and  bore  with  patience  the  punishments  he  inflicted. 
The  old  men  were  present  nt  their  diversions,  and 
often  bUKgcsied  some  occasion  of  dispute,  or  quarrel, 
that  they  might  observe  with  exactness  the  spirit  of 
eed,  end  tlwir  firnOMM  in  battle.  At  twelve  years 
of  ogp  tbfir  under-garment  takprt  nway,  and  but 
one  upper  one  a  year  v,  as  allowed  llicm.  Hcnco 
tbey  were  necessarily  dirty  in  tiieir  persons,  and  not 
indidged  the  great  favour  of  baths  and  oils,  except 
on  some  particular  days  of  the  year.  They  slept  m 
en  bode  flnde  of  dM  topa  of  feeoi^  which 
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tfaev  gathered  wi^  Aeur  mm  htatUt,  wHIioat  kitivM, 

an(l  brought  from  the  bankn  )f  th;  I'lirotns  'nirywere 
introduced  to  the  public  tables  ;  and  vvhen  they  first 
entered,  the  oldett  man  present  pointed  to  tha  door 
and  said,  "  Not  a  vrorA  spoken  in  this  companr  gocn 
out  there."  lo  the  education  of  the  Spartans,  the 
higher  branches  of  hterature  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
daded  upon  principle,  as  also  were  arts  and  sciences, 
•went  some  attentioa  to  lihe  wt  of  design,  probably 
for  the  purpose*;  nf  war  ;  poetry,  such  as  might  con- 
sist with  their  habitual  concisoaess ;  and  music,  on  an 
iaotnuiienl,  IIm  form  of  which  was  limited  bv  law. 
Among  the  Sportme  was  an  instructor  callod  srea, 
who  had  left  the  class  of  boys  two  years,  mmI  was 
twenty  years  old.  It  was  hia  employment  to  improve 
the  boys  by  conversation,  and  to  draw  out  those  con> 
dee  repartees  forwhich  the  Spartans  were  celebrated, 
and  which  gave  hirth  to  the  ejiUhet  laconic.  The 
iren  also  presided  ovtr  itie  juvtiuie  contests,  which 
were  designed  to  prepare  the  combatants  for  tln^e 
perilous  encounters  which  were  their  sole  manly  occu. 
ptrioiM.  These  eoiitmt«ii«f«wnrar^iBdiMiatatned 
with  a  pprseverance  of  which  hiitOiyhM  fimtllMd 
few,  if  any,  adequate  examples. 

It  was  also  the  business  of  die  iren  to  inure  the 
hoys  to  hardships,  and  to  eaeonnfe  feats  of  craft 
and  sgUity.  These  adventnrvs  htve  been,  perhaps, 
improperly  censured  as  thefts,  ublrh  they  could 
scarcely  be  called,  when  we  consider  the  community, 
eepeddly  of  enbsistence,  which  prevailed  in  Sparta. 
Plutarch  says  that  the  irpn  ««enus  the  eldest  of  the 
boys  "  to  fetch  wood,  and  the  youngest  to  gather 
pot-herbs.  These  they  steal  where  they  crm  find 
them,  either  slih-  troing  into  gnrdens,  or  else  craftilr 
md  warilfereeping  ta  the  eaauwni  tiUit.  Bntu 

any  onr  he  caught,  he  is  seVWSlf  flOg||Od  fOT  negli- 
gence or  want  of  dexterity.** 

Another  serera  discipline  of  the  Spartan  youth,  by 
which  LMonia  nnrs<^  her  hardy  eons  to  wir*  was 
also  one  of  their  religious  rites,  perfonnert  at  the  altar 
of  Dima.  Plutarch  appears  tn  hnvc  \viine<^.';ei!  this 
celebration,  and  to  have  seen  many  of  the  youths 
"expire  under  the  lash." 

Though  thus  early  tmiriHfl  to  hardihood,  the  Spar 
tans  api)ear  not  to  have  hcca  admitted  into  mihury 
service  till  thirty  years  of  age.  For  this  service  Ly- 
corgus  established  various  regulations.  Their  drees 
Wio  seailet,  probably  to  hide  the  appalling  spectade 
of  blood.  They  were  never  to  marcli  bt  fiirc  the  full 
moon,  nor  to  fight  often  against  the  same  enemies, 
leal  thaj  ahould  thus  teach  them,  though  by  severe 
exfwrieoee,  the  art  of  war.  They  slept  all  night  in 
their  armonr,  except  the  advanced  guard,  who  were 
imt  allo^vcl  ihoir  shields,  tV.at  tJiey  m\i^hl  dr-pirnd 
solely  on  their  vigiknce.  After  every  meal  they 
Bang  hymne  to  lh«r  gede,  who  were  always  repre- 
aented  in  armAiir,  t>i3t  e\'ery  thing  might  foster  the 
nrilitary  spint.  Tbe  kmg,  who  commanded  the  army, 
wap  nttpmicd  hy  two  rythii,  or  augurs,  with  the 

Clemarchii,  who  formea  a  council  of  war,  aad  be 
d  an  Olympic  champion  lo  fight  hy  hie  aide.  On 
hi.s  departure  from  the  ritv  he  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
J uuitcr  i  a  youth  took  from  the  altar  a  flaming  brand, 
ana  bore  it  at  the  head  of  the  troops  till  they  reached 
the  fhmtieni  whea  tbo  king  offered  anoUier  sacrifice. 
Jwt  beforo  thir  omet  of  battle  he  sacrificed  to  tiie 
Muses,  that  thry  mipht  perform  deeds  worthy  of 
mmise.  The  troops  then  advanced  to  the  sound  of 
nilaa,aiidwidlcao|ilala«i  their  haadii  aa  if  maa. 
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tidpatioQ  of  a  ttetory,  tfie  Iring  singing  the  \mui  Ot- 

hymn  of  Castor,  as  ;i  :-i;:ri,i1  ii>  unt.Tipi:'. 

The  Spartan  wive^  and  mothers  enconraged  thdr 
eoaa  ana  husbands  to  the  fight,  coojitiiag  iliein  to 
return  either  with  their  shields,  or  upon  them  ;  never 
lamenting  those  who  died  in  battle,  but  rather  thank- 
ing the  gods  for  the  honour  tli  -y  entailed  on  their 
families.  Those  who  fell  in  battle  were  buried  in 
Boulet  doth,  and  had  inscrtptions  on  their  tombe^ 
which  was  not  generally  permitted  And  tlmt  his 
Spartans  might  be  famUiarited  with  inoriality,  Ly- 
curgus,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  his 
oontempofaries,  directed  thdr  tomba  to  be  boilt 
aromid  didr  temples ;  among  whidi  he  ia  aald  to 
have  built  a  temple  to  I^aughter,  and  was  at  length 
honoured  with  one,  which  Sparta  dedicated  to  her 
lawgiver. 

I'hrre  is  one  striking  feature  in  the  legislative  sys- 
tem of  Lycurgus  of  which  we  hsre  yet  said  nothing, 
hut  which  well  deservta  to  lie  con-nlercil  ;  w  t-  incan 
the  case  of  the  Helots  or  ilota.  A  maritime  town  of 
Laeoaia,  edled  Hdoe,  was  conquered,  and  the 
Intants  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Lacedemo^ 
nians,  some  ages  before  the  time  of  otir  lawgiver. 
From  them  all  the  slavee  m  I^conla  ava  anppowd  t$ 
have  been  called  Hdott. 

'Po  thoM  Hdots,  who  were  fkr  more  ntmevona 
than  the  free  inhabitants  of  I.nronia,  u-cre  :'pprnpri- 
ated  all  mechanic  arts,  and  the  cultivauon  of  their 
laada  t  far  die  free  lAcedemonians,  when  not  engaged 
in  war,  or  preparing  for  it  by  martial  exerdses, claimed 
the  privilege  of  idleness,  which  they  accounted  dig- 
nity. Plutarch,  in  his  "  I.«iwb,"  &:c.  describes  the 
Helots  as  "  employed  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  servile 
ofltoee,  but  especially  in  tilling  lhe€eldeh  wUeh  won 
let  out  to  them  at  reasonable  rates."  But,  in  hia 
lij»  of  Lycurgus,  these  Helots  are  represented  aS 
the  victims  of  the  most  wanton  crudty.  They  were 
davee  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  the  public.  Th« 
yonth  massacred  them  m  cold  blood,  to  prepare  them- 

selves  for  fhe  Hlaui^'liter  of  fDrflj^n  (mcinie.s;  and  lest 
they  should  berorT  e  numerous  tur  the  safety  of 
the  freemaii  of  i  ironia,  diey  sallied  foidi  in  tho 
evening  to  cut  off  great  numbers  of  th?m  as  they 
rclurncd  home  from  reaping  their  harveaU.  'ITiis 
occasional  destruction  of  the  Helots  appears  to  have 
been  brought  into  a  regular  system  bv  the  institutioa 
of  the  cryptia,  or  ammneade.  wUeb  Ffauaidi  de- 
scribes, but  i  ^  rliKpn'^'^r?  Tn  considcT  it  aft  iiiv«iilioii  of 
much  later  date  than  the  time  of  Lycargos. 

How  long  Lycurgus  remained  in  Sparta  to  super- 
intend the  practicd  application  of  his  laws,  and  un* 
der  what  etreomstances  he  finally  left  the  country, 
are  questions  involved  in  the  coiinyioTi  nn  n  rt.^inty  of 
his  story.  Plutarch  describes  him  as  living  on  good 
terms  with  his  coantrymen,  and  highly  gratified  by 
the  effect  of  his  institutions.  He  represent"?  him  as 
pretending  an  occasion  for  visiting  the  oraclt  at  I  't'l- 
phos,  and  obliging  the  Spartans  by  an  oath  to  Hjtrr 
nothing  till  his  rsttum,  which  he  never  intended.  He 
then,  mer  an  interview  With  tho  Pylhta,  b  atfd  to 
have  put  an  md  to  his  life  by  abstdniog  from  food, 
at  the  age,  accordmK  to  Ludan,  of  eighty-five }  which 
must,  in  that  case,  nave  been  after  a  Imif  raeidenea 
at  Sparta ;  yet  Pluurch  evidently  euppoees  him  to 
have  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  Tenullian,  in  his 
"  Apology,**  differs  from  Plutarch  as  to  the  retirtw 
ment  of  LvciBgus.  He  twice  alludes  to  the  circnmu 
alaiiea,andattiibalaa  ft  to  tha  dtiaiMiiialiuii  of  th» 
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ta  mitigata  the  atrnfey  of  his  law*,  on  |  took  Urn  to  bdaad.   He  wat  at  IMIiBii  eolkffe  for 


waich  he  v.'ithdrew  in  distrust  and  pined  himself  to 
death.  These  lawa,  which  certainly  discover  a  mind 
aaperior  to  the  general  information  of  his  age,  have 
iMaa  |MBflg|na«d  in  all  tiaiM,  though  aa vera!  of  them 
■eed  onfy  a  daaeriptioa  to  be  jiutljr  eemarad.  At 
best,  thej:  considered  war  rather  than  peace  as  the 
busioess  of  life  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed  that 
Sparta  flourished  while  ahe  was  in  perpetual  hostili- 
ties,  but  in  the  afj/gipiMLU  tranqmlltqr immadiately 
decayed.      ~      .  . 

LYDGATE,  JOHN,  an  early  English  poet,  «ilO 
was  the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Chaucer,  and  if  in- 
ferior to  the  gmt  father  of  English  poetry  in  on- 
final  genius  and  inventive  fancy,  yet  he  exceeded 
nun  in  smoothness  of  lan(|fuaae  and  harmony  of  ver- 
sification He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  then 
travelled  into  France  and  Italy ;  and  resumed  a  com- 
plete  maatar  «f  the  lan^age  and  the  literature  of 
both  countries.  He  pnncipally  studied  the  Italian 
and  French  poets,  particularly  Dante,  Boccaccio,  and 
Alain  Chartier ;  and  became  so  distinguished  a  pro- 
idant  m  pobia  UamiM^  that  ha  opaMd  a  achool  in 
tie  monastery  for  taaehiof  dia  aita  of  wrifteation 
and  the  elegancies  of  composition.  Yet,  altlioucrh 
philology  was  his  object^  he  was  not  unCamiliar  with 
the  fiuhionable  philoeophy :  he  was  not  only  a  poet 

and  a  rhetorician,  but  a  geom  ^  "  "  

a  theologiat,  and  a  di^utant. 


>wLydgate's  works  are  very  numerous.  Ritson  has 
^pjiWk  a  liat  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv-ooot  aome  of 
uMA  Im  tduSta  mav  not  he  Lydgatere,  but  bo  ■np' 

poeefl,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  may  be  the  author 
of  many  others  that  are  anonymous.  His  most  es- 
teemed works  are  his  "  Story  of  Thebes."  his  "  Fall 
of  Princoob"  and  his  "  History,  Siege,  end  Destruc- 
tion of  TVwT."  The  first  is  prmted  by  Speaht  in  his 
edition  of  Chaucer;  the  second,"The  rail  of  Princes," 
or  "  Boke  of  Johan  Bocbas/'  is  a  translation  from 
Boccaccio,  or  rather  from  a  F^nch  paraphrase  of 
his  work  "  Da  Caaillm  Viflaram  at  Fanuaamm  Illus- 
trium." 

LYUIAT,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  divine, 
who  was  bom  in  and  educated  at  Oxford. 

About  the  year  1009  ha  baeama  acquainted  with  Dr. 
I  Uaheff  aftenrardawdibMMp  «f  Amagb*  who 


about  two  years,  after  whtcli  he  returned  to  this 
country,  and  the  rectory  of  Alkjington  becoming  va- 
cant, he  was  presented  to  it ;  but  owing  to  his  want 
of  prudence  no  was  sent  to  tlw  king^  bench  pci* 
son,  where  be  ramdned  till  Sir  Wtfiiaas  Boanral, 
Dr.  Robert  Pink,  warden  of  N'ew  college,  Bishop 
Usher,  and  Dr.  Laud,  discharged  the  debt.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  suffered  much  in  his  rectory  of 
Alkrii^gton  from  the  parliament  party.  Ha  died  in 
1646.  He  wrote  many  works,  in  Latin,  on  chrono- 
logy and  natural  history. 

LYE,  EDWARD,  a  learned  English  antiquan% 
who  was  bora  at  Totness,  in  Datonshtfe,  in  1  rcH.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  home  under  his  father,  who 
kept  a  school  at  Totness,  and  partly  under  other  pre- 
ceptors, but  chiefly  by  bis  own  private  care  and 
application.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  took  Ua  baebakir^a  d^grea  in  17S6.  Ha 
entered  holy  orders  in  1729,  soon  after  which  he  was 
presented  to  the  living  of  Houghton  Parva  in  North- 
amptonshire. In  this  retreat  he  Isid  the  foundation 
of  hia  great  pmidem^  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laaguaga. 
Having  now  qnaliflca  hamidf  completely  for  a  work 
of  that  nature,  be  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  pub- 
lishing the  "  Etymologicum  AngUcanum"  of  Franda 
Junius,  from  the  mannscript  of  the  author  iit  die 
Bodleian  library.  In  the  seventh  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  design,  he  published  the  work 
with  many  additions,  and  particularly  that  of  an  An- 
glo-Saxon Grammar  prefixed.  Mr.  Lye  became  a 
mambar  of  tfaa  aodaty  of  antiquaries,  and  about  the 
same  period  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton to  the  vicarage  of  Yardlcy  Hastings,  on  which 
accession  he  resigned  his  former  living  of  Houghton. 
His  next  publication  was  that  «f  tlM  Gothic  Goa- 
pels,  adotakea  at  dm  darira  of  Brie  Benaalinat 
bishop  of  Upsal,  who  had  collated  and  corrected 
tfaem.  This,  which  he  had  been  long  preparing,  ap- 
peared fran  lh»  Oxford  press  in  the  same  yaar  with 
a  Gothic  grammar  prefixed.  His  last  yaara  wvn 
employed  chiefly  in  nnishing  for  Uie  preea  bia  own 
grreat  work,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  (Jolhic  diction- 

a,  which  was  destined  to  owe  that  to  another 
tor  iHuek  ha  had  performed  for  Junius.  Hia 
manuscript  was  just  completed  whan  be  diad^  at 
Yardley  Hastings,  in  1767. 

LYON,  GEORGK  FRANCIS  — This  enterprising 
traveller  was  a  native  of  Chichester,  and  educated  at 
Dr.  Boniey's  naval  academy  at  Goaport  After  aeffv» 
iog  with  distinction  for  some  years  in  the  navy,  ha 
obtained  an  appointment  under  government  for  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  Africa.  In  this  expedition  he 
waa  aeeomponiad  by  Mr.  Ritchie*  a  gentleman  of  con- 
aiderabia  aeianea  and  dnlity.  In  1891  Captain  Lyon 
published  his  journal,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Narra- 
tive of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa,  accompanied  by 
Geographical  Notices  of  Soudan,  and  of  the  Conraa 
of  the  Niger,"  with  a  chart  of  thia  rmUes,  and  a  vn- 
rietv  of  coloured  plates,  ilhutralive  of  tbe  eoatWBea 
of  the  several  natives  of  that  country.  Tbe  tour  ta 
divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  comprises  a  journey 
over  the  Gbarian  mountains  to  Beuioleed.  and  the 
subsequent  progrees  of  the  mission  from  TripoK  to 
Moursouk,  the  capital  of  Fettan,  where  Mr.  Kitchie 
died  on  the  2(Mh  of  Noveniher,  1819;  the  second 
embraces  Mr.  Lyon's  proceedings  between  that  pe- 
riod  and  March  96th,  1820,  whan  he  MHimed  to 
Tripoli,  after  an  abaeaeaef  enctlf  eoe  ynr,— *'i»ba^ 
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ing  deemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt  atltancing  any 
farther  into  the  interior  without  fresh  authority  and 
additional  pecuniary  supplies  from  government." 
Diirinf?  this  period  Lieutenant  Lyon  wore  the  drcsa 
of  a  Moslem,  kept  hia  head  shaved,  ^owed  his  beard 
to  grow,  and  travelled  under  the  name  of  Sdd-ben- 
abd-Alliih.  Previous  to  tht  coTTimenccment  of  his 
journey,  he  was  instructed  m  reading  Arabic  by  a 
fighi  (or  clerk)  of  one  of  the  moflques,  who  also  gave 
him  all  the  requisite  information  respecting  the  cere- 
iDODies  tised  in  prayer ;  which,  when  he  became  per- 
fet  t  in  them,  he  taught  to  Mr.  Ritchie.  The  folknv 
ing  i^iracts  will  show  what  he  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  course  of  his  travels: — 

"  Mr.  Ritchie  felt  much  anxiety  reqwetiaf  a  fur. 
tber  allowance  from  goremment,  as  we  bad  scarcely 
more  than  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  hire  of  our 
camels  to  Mourxouk,  and  beyond  that  place  we  were 
mcertain  how  we  could  procure  a  fresh  supply  for 
tin  UM  of  the  mission.  He  bad  brought  with  htm 
•  good  deal  of  merchandise;  but,  from  what  he 
htmed  at  Tripoli,  it  was  likely  to  be  of  little  ser- 
vice to  us,  as  It  consisted  of  few  or  none  of  the  arti- 
cles of  trade  most  commonly  used  in  the  iBterior. 
I  furnished  myself  with  a  horse  and  the  greater 
part  of  my  e<iuipments.    M.  Dupont  thought  fit  to 


became  too  aopuoBl^  mn  M  mail  nfuged,  that  w» 
coold  Ml  flna  mrjom  to  baj  our  goo&.  For  six 
entire  wedt*  wo  were  witlioot  animal  food,  subsist- 
ing on  a  very  scant)-  jim  turn  i;f  corn  Liiid  dates.  Ouf 
horses  were  mere  skeletons,  ad  tied  to  which,  BeU 
ford  (a  shipwright  of  Ifalu  dock-yard,  who  had 
volunteered  to  accompany  Mr  Riiihie.'  l)pramf>  to- 
tally deaf,  and  so  emaciated  as  to  be  uiuiLIi;  to  waik. 

"  My  situation  was  now  sucli  as  to  create  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions;  for  I  reflected  that,  if  my 
two  companions  were  to  die,  wbicb  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend,  1  tu  3  no  mnnry  with  which  to 
bury  them  or  to  support  inviielt ;  and  must  in  that 
case  have  actually  perisheu  from  want  in  a  land  of 
comparative  plenty.  My  notonlljr  oa^gaiM  miod* 
however,  and,  above  oD,  my  ftmn  n&oMe  oo  that 
Pcwrr  whtrh  har^  so  mercifiuly  protected  me  on  so 
many  try  ing  occasions,  prevented  my  giving  way  to 
despondency;  and  Belford  beginning ooott  to  nuy  m 
little,  we  united,  and  took  tunw  in  nursing  and  at- 
tending on  our  poor  companion.  At  this  time,  bar- 
ing  no  serv  ant,  wo  ]  erformed  for  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
for  ourselves  the  most  menial  offices,  Mr,  Kitchie 
being  wholly  unable  to  assist  himself.  Two  younff 
men,  brothers,  whom  we  had  treated  witli  i;rr  r,t  kind- 
ness, and  whom  we  had  engaged  to  attend  un  us,  so 


resign  the  office  which  he  lia  l  j  lcdgi  l1  himself  to  far  from  commiserating  our  forlorn  situation,  forsook 
fulfil,  and  abruptly  left  Mr.  Ritchie,  influenced,  as  i  us  in  our  distress,  and  even  carried  off  our  little  storo 
«o  bad  iCMon  to  think,  by  Hhe  advice  and  sugges- 1  of  rice  and  eusaeussoo,  langbtog  at  oor  eonphsBlo, 


tions  of  some  of  his  supposeH  friend?,  Thf  petty  '  and  well  kno^vint:  thnt  our  ;">nvfrtv  ;)rpvented  there- 
intrigues  which  were  carneti  on  in  order  to  detract  dre«a  whu  li  we  aiiuuld  otiierwise  have  sought  and 


from  the  merits  of  the  mission,  and  eventually  to  ob- 
struct  it*  progress,  were  most  diiigniccfaL  Soch 
WW  Ibe  inottspieioi]*  state  of  oar  ■Anrs  wben  we 

entered  on  our  hazardoii=:  juirnpv,  it  tenninp  at  all 
events,  that,  however  uopromismg  in  its  commence- 
ment, its  failure  oboold  not  be  attributed  to  our  wut 
of  Mid  in  the  serriee  we  hod  undertaken. 

"At  Monrfouk  (where  the  miesion  arrived  on  the 
thirty-ninth  d ny  after  lea\'ing  Tripoli)  I  was  at- 
tacked with  severe  dysenterv,  which  confined  me  to 
mj  bed  daring  twenty-two  days,  ond  redtieed  me  to 
the  last  extremity.  Uur  little  party  was  at  this  time 
miserably  poor,  for  we  had  only  money  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  corn  to  keep  us  alive,  and  never 
tasted  meat  unless  fortunate  enough  to  kill  t  pigeon 
in  the  gardens.  Hj  iUnete  waa  Ae  first  brwk-up 
in  our  little  community,  and  from  that  timr  it  rarely 
happened  that  one  or  two  of  us  were  not  conhned  to 
our  beds.  ITie  extreme  saltncss  of  the  water,  the 
poor  qualitv  of  our  food,  together  with  the  eieeesive 
neat  and  oryneao  of  the  emnaie,  long  retarded  my 
recovery  ;  and  when  it  did  take  place,  it  was  looked 
on  as  a  miracle  by  those  who  had  seen  me  in  my 
wofit  atalBb  and  inio  Ihoiigbt  it  impossible  for  me  to 
•urvive.  I  waa  no  aooner  convale8<%nt  than  Mr. 
Ktchie  fell  ill,  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  an 
attack  of  Mlii  n-  f<  \  er,  accompanied  with  delirium, 
and  ^eat  paia  in  his  back  and  kidneyi^,  for  which  he 
required  reputed  cupping.  When  ii  little  recovered, 
he  got  up  for  two  days,  but  his  disorder  soon  re- 
turned with  redoubled  and  alarming  \  ioknte.  He 
rejected  every  thing  but  water;  and,  excepting  about 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  remained  either  con- 
stantly asleep,  or  in  a  delirious  state.  Even  had  be 
been  capable  of  Inking  food,  we  had  not  the  power 
of  purchaiiing  any  which  could  nourish  or  refresh 
him.    Our  money  was  now  all  expended,  and  the 


obtained." 

Mr.  Ritchie  was  confined  to  Ua  bed  for  fifhr-dght 
days.   By  the  90tb  of  Anguet  be  bad  toleraMy  r»* 

covered,  though  Lieutenant  Lynn  obser^'ed,  with 
much  regret,  that  his  late  and  frequent  disorders  ap- 
poand  to  have  very  materially  depressed  his  spirits, 
inMNnnehtbathe  almost  constantlyremained  secluded 
in  Ida  own  apartment,  tnlent,  unoccupied,  and  averse 
to  every  kino  of  society. 

"  Beioig  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
Mr.  Ritelao  not  thinking  it  right  to  draw  for  roonef 
on  the  treasury,  I  drew  a  bill  on  my  own  yjrivate  ac- 
count for  20/.,  with  which  we  proceeded  mimcdiatcly 
to  the  sultan,  hoj)ing  it  would  nave  the  desired  effect, 
Mr.  Ritchie  having  before  explained  to  him,  that  if 
he  accommodated  us  with  eighty  deiUars,  and  aent 
the  draft  to  his  (the  sultan's)  wife,  who  was  then  re- 
sident at  Tripoli,  she  would  instantly  receive  the 
amount  from  the  British  consul.  He  still,  however, 
refused  to  assist  us;  when  on  a  sudden,  artfully  pira* 
tending  to  mistake  eighty  for  eight,  he  endanned, 
'  Well !  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  draw  a  written 
agreement  for  so  small  a  sum ;  1  will  advance  the 
eight  dollars  you  require,  and  you  m»j  retlUfn  tbem 
when  conveni^t.'  Further  explanation  to  a  man 
determined  not  to  understand,  was  wholly  useless ; 
and  our  ]io',  crty  not  allowing  us  to  refus--  tin  sura, 
however  smrill,  we  arccjited  it ;  and  immediately  em- 
ployed part  of  our  newly  acquired  wealth  in  treating 
ourselves  with  a  little  meat.  We  dptpnnined  to  f-t- 
tcn  our  holies  for  nale,  and  to  purchase  some  fowls 
and  a  milch  ewe,  as  a  resource  against  future  illness. 
I  often  drenched  the  horses  with  water,  when  they 
were  not  tbiiaty,  to  ineteaae  tfadr  site  and  improve 
their  appearance,  and  at  length  ;in  <h:U)\)tr)  sold 
a  grey  one  for  seventy  dollars,  twenty  ot  which,  with 
a  negress  valued  at  thirty-two,  were  paid  to  us  on 


sultan'a  treacheious  plana  to  distreas  us,  whwh daily ]  taking  the  anioud  away;  tba  rmAmn  waa  to  bo 
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ptaA  whai  the  purchaser  bad  sold  hia-ikvM.  The 

jrirl  wa<!  Ti  Tintivr  nf  Mandra,  io  Bornoa,  and  about 
thuutu  )  ciifrt  ol  age.  Mr.  Ritchie  was  witneHs  with 
Belford  to  my  liberating  her  in  due  form  from  slavery; 
but  aa  we  were  much  in  want  of  a  ecrvanU  it  waa 
nitled  that  ah«  wm  not  to  fetum  to  her  witivt  coun- 
try, ray  ticket  of  frcpflom  being  only  to  prevent  all 
chance  of  her  being  sold.  We  ec<>nt<inisc<l,  a8  well 
•a  we  could,  our  saaU  allowance  uf  money,  winch, 
kowcver,  aoon  became  much  nduced,  aa  we  had  in- 
many  debta,  and  now  punctually  paid  them. 
Within  the  last  two  i  r  tlu  oL  m i  ii'hs  we  fimpMOtly 
had  pasnerl  a  whole  da^'  wttiiout  foud. 

"  Belfurd  and  I  fell  ill  about  this  period,  and  were 
both  ooniioed  to  our  beds ;  he  with  a  bilioua  fever, 
Mid  I  with  severe  pains  in  my  back  and  head,  which 
frequently  caused  delirium.  I  hsi  l  hud  repeated  at- 
tacks of  ague  and  fever  from  the  begmtung  oi  Au* 
flMl,  framlhr  tbont  three  times  a  week,  and  some- 
times more  freqii^ndy,  which  had  much  weakened 
me,  and  brought  uii  a  decided  liver  complaint 
well  as  an  affection  of  the  spleen.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, my  spint»were  good,  or  I  must  have  aunk  im- 
der  to  many  attacks.    In  this  month  about  twenty 

Triyidli  mprrh.infs  tlii";!  from  the  pfffrt«!  nf  climate, 
bad  water,  and  tiie  want  of  nourishing  fuod ;  even 
many  of  the  natives  were  very  ill,  and  it  was  quite 
me  to  aee  a  heaUhy^looldM  penoo.  I  raouuned  a 
week  io  bed,  and  mnm  from  it  quite  a  ikaleton; 
Belford  vat  still  ift  a  varf  dangerous  state. 

*'  On  the  8th  of  November,  Mr.  Ritchie  being 
again  attacked  by  illnnei.  I  much  wished  him  to  al. 
low  of  my  veiling  some  of  onr  powder  to  procure  him 
a  few  comforts  i  hut  to  this  he  would  not  assent  On 
the  I  n>/tin  fi.U  ,'.1,  and  was  confined  to  my  bed; 
and  HelioTii,  though  him.'^elf  an  invalid,  attended  on 
W  both.  Our  little  girl,  however,  assisted  in  nurs- 
ing us.  After  lying  in  a  torpid  state  for  three  or 
four  days,  without  taking  any  nourinhment  or  even 
speaking  to  us,  Mr.  RiicluL'  ljt'rj.inL'  uurL-e,  ami  at 
laat  deluioua,  aa  in  his  former  illnesses,  in  the  in- 
lervei,  my  diaerdar  bndag  ebelad,  I  tne  enabled  to 
rally  a  little,  od  tO  ■ttOM  OK  my  POOT  ■oiMng 
companion. 

"  After  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  intellect, 
he  appeared  very  anxious  to  know  whether  any  lettcn 
bad  arrived  announcing  to  ua  a  further  allowamie  of 

moncv  fr'tin  Ljovernment;  botwhen  !,  unfortunately, 
waa  olMiged  to  repiy  m  the  negative,  he  avoided  all 
comment  on  the  subject.    He  would  not  drink  any 
lea,  of  which  we  had  atiU  aome  temaiaing,  but  pre> 
fened  vinanar  and  water,  our  only  add,  which  be 
drank  in  great  Quantities.    Being  entirely  free  from 
pain,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should,  io  a  day  or 
tiro*  rwover,  particularlv  as  he  was  not  at  all  emaci- 
ated* but  rather  atooter  tnan  he  had  been  some  months 
previous  to  his  illnesa.   One  day  he  appeared  so  far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  get  up ;  we  placed  him  on 
the  mat  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  when  he  seemed 
much  refreshed,  and  thtnked  us  for  the  trouble  we 
had  taken  ;  he  then  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  little 
coffee,  which,  for  a  time,  I  wa.s  unwilling  to  give, 
fearing  it  might  injunj  lum  .  he  wan,  however,  so 
earnest  in  his  request,  that  1  was  obliged  at  last  to 
comply  with  it.    In  the  evening  one  or  two  of  the 
MamfldkcF!  rnrnc  in;  he  s|>oke  to  them  for  a  li'tl: 
while,  and  noun  niler  fell  asleep.     In  the  morning  1 
found  he  had  crept  from  his  bed,  and  waa  lying  un- 
Govefed*  and  in  a  atate  of  ddiiium*on  the  cold  mnd. 
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We  unmediately  put  bim  Io  bed,  and  be  afria  ap. 

pearrt!  to  rally. 

"  Un  the  20th  we  got  a  fowl,  of  which  we  luadt:  a 
little  soup  for  him;  and  while  he  was  taking  it,  a 
man  came  in,  and  told  me  a  oiuner  bad  arrived  firom 
Tripoli  witb  kthvt.  I  went  oat*!)!!!  tetomed,  to  my 
sad  r!iN-ip]«ointment,  empty-handed,  the  man  having 
no  despatches  for  ns.  The  broth  which  Mr.  Ritchie 
drank  was  the  first  nourishment  he  had  taken  for  Um 
daya,  though  we  bad  uaed  aU  our  endeavouia  to  nfO> 
vail  on  Um  to  eat.  He  said  be  felt  much  rerired  by 
it,  and  turned  round  to  go  to  sleep.  He  :i  ik  i  to 
breathe  with  difficulty;  but  as  1  had  often  oli  rrved 
this  during  his  former  maladies.  I  was  nui  >  mucb 
alarmed  as  I  should  otherwise  have  been.  Al  about 
nine  o'clock,  Belford,  on  looking  at  him,  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  '  He  is  dying!'  I  begged  him  to  be 
more  cautious,  lest  he  should  be  overheard,  and  im^ 
mediately  examuMd  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  appeared  to  ma 
to  bp  still  in  n  sound  sleep ;  I  therefore  lay  down  on 
my  bt;d,  aad  continued  listening.  At  ten  I  rose 
again,  and  found  him  lying  in  an  easy  posture,  and 
breathing  more  freely:  five  minutea,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  bia  reapiration  appenvd  «i- 
tirely  lo  ciM-e;  and  on  cvamination  I  found  thnt  he. 
had  actually  expired,  without  a  uaiig  or  a  groan,  in 
the  same  position  in  which  he  hau  fallen  asleep.  Bel- 
ford and  myself,  in  onr  weak  state,  looked  at  each 
other,  expecting  that  in  a  few  days  it  might  probably 
be  our  lot  to  follow  our  lamented  companion,  whose 
sad  remains  we  watched  during  the  remaiudt^r  uf  the 
niglit.  And  now,  for  the  first  time  in  all  our  dia- 
tresses,  my  hopes  did  iudeed  fad  me.  Belford,  aa 
well  as  he  was  able,  hastened  to  form  a  rough  coffin 
out  of  our  chests;  and  a  t<a(l  and  painful  ta^k  it  was. 
'llie  body  of  the  deceased  wm  washed,  perfumed, 
and  rubbed  with  carophur  s  and  I  procured  aooM 
white  linen,  with  which  the  grave-clothes  were  mude. 
Within  an  hour  after  tlie  funeral  had  taken  place,  a 
courier  arrived  from  Tripoli,  bringing  a  truly  wolcoma 
letter,  aanoundng  that  a  further  alUtwance  of  lOUO/. 
had  Iteea  made  by  our  government  towarda  Ae  es- 
pences  of  the  mi'^'^inn  ITnd  tlii^  letter  reached  iis  a 
little  sooner,  many  of  our  trouules  and  diatrtuMes 
would  have  been  urevented. 

**  I  waited  on  toe  aultaa  to  announce  to  him  Mr. 
Bitcbie'e  deadi.  at  which  the  hypocrite  affected  to  be 
much  grieved,  th  nph  he  must  have  been  well  aware 
that,  had  his  inclination  equalled  his  power  to  serve 
us,  he  might  have  enabled  us  to  procure  the  necessa^ 
riea  of  life,  and  thus  at  least  tranquilhsed  the  last 
moments  of  Mr.  lUtchie.  I  informed  hira  of  the  ad- 
(lit'Miial  nl'iiv/ani-''  \v|-iich  I  expected,  begging  him  to 
lend  me  some  money.  He  talked  much  of  his  regard 
for  me,  hut  dwelt  a  great  deal  on  his  poverty ;  and 
ended  by  saying,  he  might  perhaps  be  aole  to  furnish 
me  with  a  little,  which  he  expressed  with  particular 
emphasis,  reminding  m-  tli  it  I  Irra  ly  owed  him 
eight  dollan.  I  was  not  then,  1  own,  in  the  humour 
to  remonstrate  with  ancb  a  wretch,  and  plainly  toU 
him  T  woiUd  never  more  ask  fur  hi<:  assistance  or 
friendship.  On  my  return  home  I  found  poor  Bel- 
ford greatly  overcome  by  the  efforts  he  had  made, 
whilst  I  was  equaUv  so  from  the  exertiooa  of  mind  I  ' 
had  undergone.  The  consequence  waa,  tint  a  abong 
fev-er  confined  us  bnth  to  our  bed.s,  at  the  mercvrrf" 
any  one  who  chose  to  pillage  us.  We  la^  ten  daya 
ui  this  state;  our  little  girl  was  our  prioapal  atmcb 
and  waa  nry  hitmana  aid  caiefiiL'' 
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LicuttnaiU  Lyon  now  found  ium^elf  uniier  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  returning  home  to  receive  inatruc- 
lioos  for  bis  further  proceedingii  for.  althoogb 
noDey  might  1uiv«  twan  pfocwed  it  IVIfNiii,  modi 
time  muit  urivp  elapsed  bdfore  he  could  have  recoive  l 
it;  and  he  had  no  one  whom  in  hk  absence  he  could 
have  left  in  charge  of  the  goods  at  Mooraoulc,  Bel. 
ford  beiag  too  aiick  and  helpleaa  either  to  keep  goard 
over  them  or  to  remain  alone  in  that  place.  Added 
to  this,  \OC^>I.  ^vus  a  sum  by  no  means  aufTiciciU  to 
cany  bim  through  Africa,  as  it  would  b«  requisite  to 
purchase  merchaodiae  totally  different  from  that 
whirh  had  already  been  provided,  and  \vithoiit  which 
he  could  not  have  made  his  way.  iieiford,  from  his 
weak  state,  could  not  accompany  him  far;  and  to 
proceed  idcwe  would  have  been  acttial  imdiMwa,  until 
Ae  neoeanoy  arrangemarta  fwliit  fbtnra  omnrtions, 
and  regulations  as  to  pecuniary  matters,  nad  been 
full/  made  and  understood.  Unuer  all  these  urcum- 
atUMM,  fStmdon,  and  to  hia  great  regret,  he  oould 
only  resolve  on  a  short  journey  into  the  interior,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  first  pUce  to  Zuela,  the  principal  town 
east  of  Mourxouk,  and  from  thence  passing  the  ilc 
•ert  to  Gatrone  and  Tegerry,  at  which  latter  place  be 
airived  on  the  2ud  of  Janmrjr,  1890.  Daring  his 
progress  thither,  he  was  more  than  once  severely  at- 
tacked with  illness,  and  Hutlcred  much  in  the  spleen 
and  liver.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  repassed  the 
aotbero  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Fexxan ;  and 
«n  die  91tt  raacbed  die  raina  of  Leptis  Magna,  the 
c-vplnratinn  of  which  ancient  city  had  been  success- 
fully undertaken  by  Capuin  William  Henry  Smyth, 
R.N.,  in  the  year  1816. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Lyon'a  return  to  Tripoli,  a  dan- 
gerous fever  broke  out  and  made  great  ravages, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  iyii^g  daily  in  the  town  and 
aubitfba.  He  remained  there  until  May,  then  sailed 
for  hef^bmn  (where  he  performed  quarantine);  and, 
p!i<ising  overland,  arrived  at  I>ondon  in  July  1820. 
in  travelling  through  France,  he  was  so  severely  at- 
tacked by  ophthalmia  as  to  he  nearly  deprived  of 
ai^t  i  but,  on  hia  arrival  in  England,  he  aoon  reco- 
vmd.  In  December  1890  Gaptam  I^on  waa  named 
by  Captain  Smyth  as  a  person  properly  qmlifipj  to 
asKiat  him  in  completing  the  invest i La t ion  of  the 
coast  between  Tripoli  and  Kgypt.  In  a  letter  lo 
Lord  Viscount  Melville,  that  scientific  officer  ob- 
served, "  From  my  long  acquaintanee  with  hhn,  I 
niake  no  hesitation  in  ricnn mending  Lieutenant 
Lyon  as  singularly  eligible  for  such  a  mission,  from 
bia  natural  ardour,  his  attainments!,  his  pwifMrionil 
habits,  and,  above  r.lh  his  very  complste  assumption 

of  the  Moorish  cljdriiuter." 

Instead,  however,  of  being  sent  back  to  Tripoli, 
be  wtm  very  aoon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  eom. 
mand  of  the  Hcda  bomb-vessel,  Aen  fitting  out  at 
Deptfor  h  f  ir  the  purpose  of  exploring  Repulse  Bay, 
&c.,  in  company  with,  and  under  the  orders  of.  Cap- 
tain Parry.  Tlua  expedition  sailed  from  the  Nure  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1821,  and  remained  out  durii^  the 
whole  of  two  seaaons;  after  vih\ch  they  returned 
home  in  October  1823,  iheir  parti  il  siku  va  in  hav- 
ing made  considerable  additionH  to  the  geographical 
and  sdcntific  history  of  the  North  Sea  receiving 
very  '.rarm  testimonies  of  the  public  npprobation. 
Captam  Lyon  s  prualc  journal  of  lius  cApcdilion 
was  also  published,  and  has  been  aptly  termed  "The 
SayiuM  and  Doii^*  <^  £aquimaux."  He  was  re. 
vwdM  villi  post  nnk  dilod  Numnber  I833i  and 
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on  the  16th  of  January  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  his  native  city  of  Chichaoter,  sad  sates* 
tsined  hf  the  eoipontion  at  a  imblie  ^amu,  Tim 
freedom  was  endMed  in  as  oaken  box,  tuned  fiw 

a  portion  of  lln-  Hecla,  lined  witli  go\<i,  and  b':iarin|f 
the  following  inscription: — *"  Presented,  Jan.  16, 
1824,  by  the  MaycM-,  Aldermen,  and  Citisens  of  Chi. 
chaster,  to  George  Francia  Lyon,  Esq.,  Captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  in  testimony  of  their  admiration  of 
tlie  leaJ,  perseverance,  and  spirit  of  enterprise  dis- 
played by  him  in  bis  travels  in  liorthem  Africa,  and 
m  the  late  voyage  to  tbo  Foilar  Bei^  is  seaitth  of  • 
north-west  passage." 

A  few  days  before  this  gratifying  occurrence.  Cap- 
tain Lyon  had  been  appointea  to  the  Griper  bark, 
fitting  out  for  aaotbor  voyage  of  disoovefjr  in  ths 
iej  regiotts.  She  ssiled  mmi  the  Nore  on  the  I6tb 
of  June,  1824,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attetnpt 
to  connect  the  western  shore  of  Melville  Peaiosuia 
with  the  important  discoveries  of  Captain  Franklin  ( 
but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  this  enter- 
prising voyager  through  the  details  of  his  dangerous 
c()ur>-e,  ;nid  it  may  be  enough  to  ■  uite  that,  after  en- 
during the  greatest  hardships,  be  returned  to  London 
on  the  1 3th  November. 

In  June  1825  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.L.  was 
conferred  upon  Captain  Lyon  by  the  university  of 
Oxford ;  and,  on  the  &th  of  September  following,  he 
manied  Lucy  Louam,  the  yoniwsr  dsnghtsr  of  dis 
celebrated  Lmd  Edward  fksgflnud.  Not  long  after 
he  went  to  Mexico  as  one  oi  the  commissioners  of 
the  Real  del  Monte  mining  company.  Returning 
home  by  way  of  New  Yoilc»  in  the  Paathea  paefcsK 
bound  to  Liverpool,  he  waa  wrecked  in  a  ^sle 
Holyhead,  in  January  1827,  and  lost  evnry  tbmgbe- 
longing  to  him,  including  lus  jotumal,  phms  of  ths 
mines,  &c.  To  add  to  nia  distress,  he  beard,  uuon 
landing,  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  had  taken 
plrtre  r^hoiit  four  months  before.  Captain  Lyon  af- 
icrwiirds  returned  to  South  America  on  mining  busi- 
ness, which  he  prosecuted  with  his  wonted  intelligence; 
and  the  q;>ecimens  of  South  Ammmn  miascnis  whiA 
he  fiwwsrdsd  to  this  ee«uitrv  srs  ovidsneso  of  hss 
ta.ste.  At  length  his  sii^ht  began  to  fail  him  to  an 
alarming  degree,  msomuch  that  he  determined  to  re- 
visit England  for  advice.  He  accordingly  embarked 
for  that  purpose,  but  died  on  board  bis  Mideatj's 
packet  the  Emuloua,  on  her  passage  fram  dusiim 
Ayres,  October  8lfa,  1839,  at  the  of  thiit|w 
seven. 

LYONNET.  PETER,  a  celebrated  naturalist,  bom 

in  1707  Mrir=itricht,  gTa.-lnrttet?  at  Utrecht,  nm.]  vr:ii 
for  some  time  a  counseiior  at  tiie  Hague.  He  after- 
wards became  secretary,  and  Latin  and  French  inter- 
preter to  the  atatss  of  HolUtnd.  This  eituation  oc- 
cupying but  little  of  Ids  time,  he  employed  himostf  in 
researches  into  the  natural  history  of  insect  aii  -l  other 
animals,  particularly  such  as  were  to  be  found  m  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hague.  He  formed  a  %*aluable  col- 
lection of  sheUa,  aai  was  admitted  into  many  of  tlm 
principal  scientifle  aocieties  in  Europe.  His  death 
took  place  in  1789  His  mo>:t  Irnf  ortant  {production 
is  entitled  **Trait<^  Anatomique  de  la  (Jhenille  qui 
Ronge  le  Bois  de  Saule,"  a  work  no  less  remarkafiln 
for  originnhty  of  design  than  far  .splendour  of  execu- 
tion. LyoriLii;t  was  dibtingUtbiicd  for  his  skill  .is  a 
painter  and  engraver,  and  he  displayed  much  inge- 
nuity in  improving  microecopea  and  other  iastru- 
ments  used  m  making  hia  observalions. 
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LYSIAS,  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flounsheJ  about 
458  B.  C.  HU  father,  Cephalue,  was  also  an  orator, 
of  whom  Flato  makM  honoorable  meoition  in  hii  Re- 
public. Soon  after  his  father's  death  Lyaias,  then 
m  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  went  to  Thurium,  in 
M^;iia  Graecia,  to  study  philosophy  ard  eloquence 
mtau  TkMW  mi  ^fieU8  of  Syracose.  Having  nettled 
m  TWfniD,  be  mM  employed  in  Iho  ffovernment  < 
but  on  the  defeat  of  the  Atneniane  in  Sicily  he  was 
buiihed  with  many  of  his  countrymen.  H  o  returned 
•»  Athens,  bnt  the  thirty  tynnte  ImMied  him  from 
Aat  rity,  and  he  retired  to  Megan.  After  Athens 
had  recovered  its  freedom,  he  exerted  himself  for  the 
advantage  of  the  ritv,  and  even  sacrificed  much  of  his 
property  for  the  puolie  welfare.  Yet,  ootwitbstaod- 
ni|f  Ide  genetwity,  the  rights  of  an  Athenian  citisen 
were  never  granted  him.  tnr>*t  he  pave  instruction 
to  eloquence  ;  but  finding  himself  Horua^sed  by  The- 
odorus,  another  teacher  of  oratory,  he  devoted  his 
tmie  to  mitiiig  orations  for  others.  He  wrote  more 
than  MO.  sone  say  400.  omiions  t  only  91t8,  however, 
were  re  garded  as  ^cnuiiK  In  these  he  excelled  all 
the  orators  of  his  time,  and  has  rarely  been  surpassed 
hf  Mceeeding  entore.  DieoyeiaepnuM*  the  parity, 
cTf  amo^i ,  conciseness,  and  el^fance  of  hie  expressions, 
the  beauii/ul  simplicity  of  his  style,  his  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  Uvely  (kscrija  on  of  their  peculiarities, 
and*  above  aU,  his  unparalleled  grace.  Uis  style  is 
apptanded  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  simple  Attic 
efoquentc  TYiP  pfforts  of  Lysias  in  panpg^  rir,  hov.-^ 
ever,  accordmg  to  Dionysius.  were  unsuccessful ;  he 
atriveeto  be  magnificent  and  lofty,  but  does  not  fiilly 
teaeb  bis  olgeet.  None  of  these  eulogies  ie  exUnt 
except  the  one  entitled  **  Epitaphios,"  «ad  die  ge- 
nuineness of  this  ia  doubted  ,  limce  we  caBOOt  foni 
an  opinion  of  this  class  of  hii>  w  or  k  -i 

LYSIMACHUS,  son  of  Agatl  >  I  s,  a  genefftltlld 
friend  of  .\lerander,  in  the  divtmou  of  whose  con- 
quests he  received  a  part  of  Thrace.  The  inhabitants 
etnbbomly  opposed  his  authority,  and  he  was  ohlij^ef] 
to  eonquer  the  coantry.  After  this  be  built  the  city 
«f  LysfanaebkiOii  theTfandaa  Chersonesus,  assumed 
the  royal  title  like  the  other  generals  of  Alexander, 
and  formed  a  league  with  some  of  them  against  An- 
t%onus,  who  bad  brought  under  his  own  power  the 
territoriee  conquered  by  Alexander  in  Asia.  After 
the  battle  of  Ijmus  in  Phrygia,  which  eost  Antigonaa 
his  5ire  arid  his  crown,  Lysin-jjirhuH  became  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  Ceppadocia  Proper,  and  all  the  provinces 
between  the  l>iunn  and  the  Antiuurus.  He  next 
made  war  on  the  nations  on  the  borders  of  'Ilirace, 
and  eniarged  his  territories  by  conquest.  In  attempt- 
ing to  subjugate  the  Geta*.  who  lived  hcy  iud  the  Da- 
mbt,  his  son  and  himself  fell  into  their  bands.  He 
wae  eonpelled  to  snrrender  with  his  army  to  the  bar- 
barians, who  with  horrid  rrif?  demanded  his  drath. 
But  their  king  treated  bim  mure  generously  than  the 
ambitious  LyiioMehus  dared  to  hope.  He  provided 
for  hie  prieottcrs  an  entertainment  in  the  manner  of 
the  Gredcs,  and  left  them  their  own  epkndid  furni- 
ture and  utensils  ;  his  own  food,  on  the  contran,-,  ivas 
mean,  and  his  vessels  were  all  made  of  clav  or  wood. 
After  the  meal  was  concluded  be  asked  the  captive 
monarch  whether  the  rude  living  of  the  Get»,  or  the 
splendid  banquets  of  his  own  country,  seemed  to  him 
most  desirable,  and  advised  him  to  make  peace  with 
a  nation  iirom  whom  so  little  was  to  be  gained,  re- 
ttand  bim  hie  power,  admitted  him  to  his  frieDdahi^ 
1  him  without  ftfineOBL  Tbiigenanmi 
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conduct  made  a  ilet'])  imjircKsion  on  llie  t\ miinieal 
conqueror.  He  restored  to  the  king  of  the  Qetee  the 
countries  which  he  had  gained  beyond  the  later,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  raarrinf^e  From  this  time 
the  power  of  Lysimachus  became  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, till  hits  (iomeKtic  relations  involved  him  and 
his  kiiwdom  in  ruin.  Having  pot  awav  his  first  wifi^ 
he  mained  Areinoe,  a  daughter  of  Fmemy,  who  led 
bim  to  commit  many  acts  of  foUy,  and  eve  n  prevailed 
upon  him  to  murder  Agathocles,  his  son  by  his  first 
wife,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  her  own 
children.  The  virtues  of  Agatboclee  had  gained  bim 
many  powerful  friends,  who  determined  to  take  ivn- 
fi:rance  upon  hiy  wciik  and  cruel  father.  They  fled  to 
Seleucus,  and  engaged  him  in  a  war  a^ost  Lysiroa- 
ehus.   Seleucus  conquered  all  Asia  Minor  almost 

without  a  blow  A  pmpml  battle  wtih  fnn(;ht  at  Cou- 
ropcdiiun,  in  i'lirygia,  and  afler  a  viihant  resistance, 
Lysimachus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain*  B.C.  SBt^ 
in  the  eeventy-fourth  year  of  liie  age. 

LTSIPPCra.  a  sculptor,  who  ifoWlebed  in  Siefoa 
about  330  B.  C,  in  the  timr  of  Alexandi  r  the  Great. 
Alexander  would  permit  no  one  but  Apelles  to  paint 
his  portrait,  and  no  one  but  lifrippni  to  make  hie 
statue.  The  statues  of  Lysippus  were  principally 
portraits.  The  painter  Eupompus,  whom  he  asked 
what  master  he  should  follow,  told  him  to  follow  na- 
ture. His  statues  were  wrought  with  much  greater 
beauty  and  elegance  than  those  of  liis  predeceseevB. 
He  made  the  body  more  "^lender;  the  head  smaller { 
the  hair  more  natural,  llowmgand  delicate;  he  avoided 
angularity,  and  en  Iea\  ured  to  give  to  every  part 
more  roundneee  and  softness  of  outline.  He  need  to 
say,  he  representod  men  as  they  appeared  to  his  hna- 
giriation,  nut  his  predecessors  icpresciitcJ  tbem  an 
they  reaiW  were.  Even  the  minutest  parts  were  la- 
bowad  widi  tho  mtteet  care.  It  is  not  known  wlie- 
ther  he  executed  any  marble  statties,  but  many  in 
bronie  are  still  preser\'«l.  The  most  celebrated  are, 
a  man  ruljbini.(  himself  in  a  bath  (Apoxyomenus) : 
several  statues  of  Alexander,  representing  him  in  all 
the  di^brent  etagee  of  his  Kfe ;  a  group  of  Satyrs, 
which  was  found  at  Athens ;  .<\1exander  and  his 
Friends,  a  number  of  statues  which  were  intended  to 
bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  orijg^DMdi  and  a  C»* 
Joaeal  Jnniter  at  Tnentom. 

LYSONS*  SAMUEL,  a  learned  English  topogra. 
pbical  writer,  who  was  born  in  1763  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  law,  but  in  1 804  j«ucceeded  Mr.  Astle  a« 
kee|per  ef  ttie  rerorde  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Hie 
various  works,  illustrative  of  Anglo  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, are  of  a  very  interesting  character ;  but  bis  most 
vol lun incus  writings  will  be  found  in  tlm  '*Magm 
Britannia."   Mr.  Lysons  died  in  1819- 

MABILLON,  JOHN,  a  learned  Firench  writer 
on  ecclcsia.'^tical  antiquities  and  diplomatics,  t^-Iio  was 
born  in  16J2  in  Champagne,  and  studied  at  the 
college  of  Rheims.  He  took  the  monastic  vows  in 
1654,  and  in  1660  wee  ordained  a  priest.  After 
having  wmataA  D'Adieri,  in  Ue  "  Spicilegium,"  he 
editedthe  works  of  St.  Bernard,  and  in  1 668  published 
the  first  volume  of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S. 
Benedicti,"  of  which  the  ninth  and  last  volume  ap- 
peared  in  1703.  One  of  his  most  important  produc- 
tions is  his  treatise  "  De  Re  DiplomatKn,  Lib.  vi.'* 
of  which  a  folio  edition  appeared  in  los  I  Tie  was 
sent  to  Italy,  with  a  commission  from  Uie  king  to 
make  bterary  collections;  and  returning  to  Franea 
with  booka  and  M8S.  for  the  royi^  libruy,  bo  paii<* 
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lished  an  account  of  bis  journey.  See.,  under  the  title  { tion  of  the  Arabic  magbmxA,  b 
of  "MuMBum  Italicum."   In  1701  be  was  chosen  a 
mereber  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  in  that 

y  :ir  iiegan  to  publish  liis  "  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Bc- 
nedicti,"  four  volumea  of  which  appeared  previously 
to  bis  death  in  1707- 
MABLY,  GABRIEL  RONNRT  DE.  a  French 


IKJiuical  aad  historical  writer,  who  was  bom  at  Greno- 
>le,  1709-  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons, 
but  M  soon  M  1m  w«s  «l  liberty  tofoUowhia  iocUna 


tioa  be  aInnidoDed  dieolfMicil 


An  Eng. 

lish  translation  of  these  dialogues  was  published  by 
Duffdale  and  Dodsworth,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"  Monastieon  Anglicanum;"  and  French  and  Lalhl 
versions  have  been  repeatedly  nrinted. 

MACARTHY.  SIR  CHARLES,  an  Mtivv  but 
unfortunate  Irish  officer,  ^-ho  entered  the  armv  i^nrfy 
in  life,  and  was  appuinied  caputuj  uf  the  Iriish  tjngade 
in  iroG,  and  major  in  the  New  Fencihle  Infantry 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1800.   He  discharged  hit 


des,  Plutarch,  and  Livy.  iTie  young  abbe  now  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by  Ma- 
dame De  Tencin,  sister  of  the  cardinal,  to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  soon  after  published  his  "  Paralldle 
des  Romuna  et  des  Francis,"  which  was  received 
with  much  applause,  and  obtained  him  the  pab-on- 
age  of  Canhoal  Tencin.  That  minister  employed 
Habl^  to  writs  his  namorials  and  reports ;  ana  it 
was  from  minntc'^  rlraivti  up  by  himself  for  the  use 
of  the  cardinal  that  Mably  prepared  his  "Droit 
Public  de  1'  Europe  Fond^  but  les  Traitte."  He  was 
a^potntad  in  1743  to  carry  on  tlw  aeent  ne^potiatifloa 
with  the  Ptosaian  aoitMsmdor  at  Fnia,  wiA  whom 
he  coricludod  a  treaty  i-i<.':un8t  Austria.  The  instruc- 
tioos  of  the  French  minister  at  the  congress  of  Breda 
were  drawn  up  by  him.  Notwithstanding  his  pros- 
pects of  sticcess  in  politics.  amisunderstamUng  wi  t  h  the 
cardinal  induced  him  to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and 
devote  himself  to  study.   Tlie  tone  of  his  subset^uent 

fublications  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  his 
arall^.  Among  them  are  **Obaer»ationa  eur 
rHistoire  de  l.i  (Jrt"-ce."  "  Observntion^  sur  les  Ro- 
mains,"  "  Entretiens  de  Phocion"  Cm  which  he  gives 
luaidaas  of  virtue,  patriotism,  and  the  mutual  obli- 
fatioiia  of  lha  atata  and  the  dtiieaa  towards  each 
other),  **Ob«ervBtiona  anr  PHiatoin  da  FVance," 
'*  Entretiens  uur  1'  Histoire."  His  complete  works 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1794,  in  fifteen  volumes.  His 
atjla  ia  easy,  pure,  often  elegant,  but  taaa  t  hb  viawa 
often  partake  of  the  asperity  of  bin  temper. 

MABUSE,or  MAUBEUZE,  JOHN  DE.  an  able 
artist,  was  born  at  Maubeuze,  a  villuf^e  of  I^ainault 
in  1492,  and  studied  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
in  Italy.  His  habits  wara  ao  dissipated  that  Ae 
psit'pner,  fi  lrlity,  and  beauty  with  which  his  works 
were  executed  were  doubly  remarkable.  He  painted 
n  great  altar-niece,  representing  the  descent  from  the 
ctoaa*  for  a  enordt  in  MiddMyurg ;  but  the  church 
and  tlie  picture  were  destroved  by  lightning.  Another 
Deecent  fj  o-.i\  the  Crossby  him  is  still  at  >fi.](lleljurg. 
His  irregularity  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  this 


for  Thncydi- ;  duty  with  great  abiUty;  and  auoceeded  aa  much  ia 


attaching  to  himself  the  affectionate  esteem  <i:  tue 
whole  corps  as  in  bringing  them  rapidly  to  a  high 
state  of  di^ipline.  He  was  appointed  ueutenant* 
colonel  of  the  Royal  African  Corps  in  May  1811, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Africa.  After  Sir 
(  h.irl  3  had  arrived  at  Cape  deist,  and  whilst  he 
was  making  great  preparatioou  for  invading  tha 
country  of  the  Aahaattaaa,  tha  ling  of  Ashantee  aent 
Sir  Charles  hi"  compliments,  with  a  threat  of  sonn 
having  his  head  as  an  ornament  to  the  great  war 
drum  of  Ashantee! — It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
aabjaet  of  thia  thfaateniiw  m«isage  was  fnttnentlj 
advartad  to  hy  Sir  Chailaa  Macarthy.  When  at  tha 
head  of  his  troops,  in  alluding  to  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee, he  once  remarked  in  a  jocular  way  to  some  offi- 
cers, "That  fellow  saya  nothing  will  sataafy  Urn  but 
my  head,"  which  created  a  laugh  at  the  expcnce  of 
the  Bable  monarch;  but  Sir  Charles,  looking  seri- 
ously, replied,  "You  need  not  laugh,  it  might  so 
happen."  On  another  occasion,  two  da^  before  tha 
fatal  action  of  tha  Slat  January,  he  aaid  in  an  ironical 
manner  to  two  Ashantee  prisrsners  who  had  been 
brought  before  biro,  "  1  hear  your  master  wants  my 
jaw-bones  for  his  big  drum;  very  well,  I  am  goin^ 
to  give  Uiem  to  bira  to-morrow.'^  Alaal  how  trua 
the  prediction  I 

Til  is  ^^aliant  bat  unfortunates  officer  nji pears  to 
have  sunk  under  a  concurrence  of  misfortunes,  such 
aa  DO  valour  or  skill  could  have  successfully  resisted. 
Deserted  by  his  native  allies,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  the  British  reserve  by  the  unaccountable  delay, 
for  four  days,  of  the  messenger  who  bore  his  order* 
to  Major  Cbtsliolin  to  bring  it  up.  The  day  preced- 
ing tha  action  waa  one  of  ineeaaant  nm,  and  Sir 
Charles's  army  was  fxpoRedun cove rrri  in  that  dread- 
ful dioMte  during  the  night  th.it  ioilowed;  a  cir« 
ounstance  which  still  farther  enfeebled  tiia  addknb 
already  mndi  redncad  by  aaveral  dajra  mardiUBK 
through  underwood,  ravinea,  and  norasaet.  Even 

in  the  action  misfortune  seemeil  li>  persrcvile 

for  after  the  British  had  been  engaged  two  hours 


place ;  and,  during  his  confineraeblf  he  paintad  se-  with  ten  tiroes  tlietr  number,  the  Ashantees  received 


veral  fine  pictures,  which  are  lost.  He  afterwards 
came  to  England,  and  painted  for  Henry  Vili. 
Several  excellent  works  of  his  are  at  Middlcburg; 
tiie  beet  of  whkh  ia  the  altar-^teca,  repreaoitwg  tha 
daaooHt  ftom  lihe  cioaa.  HaTmg  raGened  a  pnae  of 
aiah  brocade  in  order  to  nppenr  before  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  he  sold  it  at  a  tavern,  and  painted  a 
paper  suit  so  exceedingly  like  it  that  the  emperor 
eould  not  he  eowrineaa  of  tiie  deception  until  ha 
ogamtned  it  with  his  own  hands.   He  died  in  1562. 

M.\(^A I^l'R,  an  cfirly  German  pcn-t.  is  lu  st 
known  as  ttie  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Dance 
of  Death,  or  the  Dance  of  Macaber,"  consisting 
of  a  series  of  dialogues  between  Death  nnd  a  num- 
ber of  personages  belonging  to  various  ranks  uf 

eeciaty.  Otbanaafpaea  the  word  oeielyaeannfu 


a  reinforcement  of  5000  men;  and  Sir  Charles  thpn 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  troops  had  ro- 
ceived  but  half  the  proper  allowance  of  ammunition, 
iHkich  waa  ezkiauated  before  the  savagea  ware  able 
to  make  the  riighlaat  impraarioo. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  with  what  affection  his 
memory  was  cherished  in  a  colony  over  which  be 
had  so  long  presided.  In  recording  the  lamentable 
event  wbi<»  terminated  bia  existence,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Sierra  Leone  Gasette"  aays,  with  a  feeling  mod 
energy  which  do  him  honour,  "Thus  has  f ill,  n,  by 
tlie  hands  of  the  ruthless  savages,  our  noble,  brave, 
and  revered  benefactor  and  friend — the  friend  of 
mankinrl,  nnd  the  idol  of  every  loyal  rtnd  ^rmtefid 
heart  wuhm  the  colony!    While,  therefore,  mlh 

yet  luawiliag  regn^  «•  dai^y  daploR  I 
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loss,  we  how,  mih  humble  reaigtuiitioil,  before  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  who  hath 
been  pleased  to  visit  us  with  this  henry  affliction, 
ntisfied  that  '  He  doeth  all  things  v  ll  '  To  him 
mast  we  look  for  that  consolation  and  support  in 
Ibis  trying  and  disuCroos  hour,  trbieb  he  aloiM  b 
capable  of  affording:  we  must  call  upon  him  to  ena- 
ble U8  to  bear,  as  Christiana,  iLc  lusa  of  one  who 
possessed  all  those  qualities  which  could  assure  the 
fidelity  and  attachment  of  everv  dasa  of  ii^bitants; 
and  the  memory  of  whoee  brignt  ennple  M  Uie  true 
father  of  the  people,  placed  ander  his  povemmcnt, 
will  remain  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  the  present 
and  he  handed  down  to  future  generations.  We 
oonelvee,  who  have  Uvcd  to  loqg  under  his  paternal 
gorenunent  and  care,  and  htm  «o  frequently  wit- 
nessed the  blessings  ^\liirh  he-  luis  dispensed  to  all, 
and  the  beneficial  etfeci*.  prmluced  by  bis  talents 
■nd  virtues,  are,  alas!  too  well  aware  of  the  loss  we 
Imvo  nntained  tnr  thk  awful  event.  Under  hie  mild 
and  jndidoua  aonninetration,  we  hare  men  every 
endeavour  to  promote  the  spiritual  an  I  tt^mporal 
welfare  of  the  people;  and  have  beheld  the  colony, 
bf  hii  ezertHme  and  example,  advance  in  a  few  years 
to  a  state  of  prosperity  and  happiness  which  has  far 
outstripped  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine; 
while  the  greatest  evil  of  the  present  melancholy 
catastrophe  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  non-com- 
pletioii  of  thoee  beneficial  plana  which  our  late 
governor  had  formed  for  the  welfare  of  Africt  " 

MACART.NEY,  GEORGE,  EARL  MACART- 
NEY, w  ho  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  de- 
iceot,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1737,  and  educated  at 
IViniCy  college,  Dublin;  after  whkh  he  became  a 
student  of  the  Temple.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
envoy-extraordinary  to  Russia,  afterwards  became 
secretary  to  the  lord-lieatenant  of  Ireland,  and  was 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  In  177&  he  waa  made 
captain-genml  and  aoveraor  of  the  Chribbee  nianda, 
Grenada,  the  Grenaclines,  and  TobagO.  Grenada  was 
invaded  and  taken  by  the  French,  and  the  governor 
was  sent  a  prieoner  to  France.  On  bis  return  to 
England  he  was  appointed  to  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  having  previously  received  an  Irish  peerage. 
His  embassy  to  Oiina  in  1792  he  conducted  with 

Eat  addresSj  and  succeeded  in  the  chief  object  of, 
aueeion.  Hia  only  subsequent  public  situation 
waa  that  of  governor  of  the  ('a])€  of  Cx  d  Hope, 
whence  he  returned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  lu  1797. 
He  died  m  March  1806.  His  English  earldom  was 
bestowed  on  him  for  his  service*  in  China.  Lord 
Macartney  was  the  author  of  a  ionmal  of  hii  Chineae 
embassy,  and  other  publirnfion^. 

MACAULEY.  CATliEHlNE.— This  lady  was 
born  in  Kent,  at  the  seat  of  her  father,  John  Saw- 
bridge*  and  became  early  attached  to  the  perusal  of 
Mltwj.  In  1 7<h> ibe  married  Dr.  George  Macauley, 
aph|iician,  and  in  1763  published  the  first  voliimc 
of  her  "  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
Jamea  I.  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  Line."  This  was 
eentiiiiKd  in  raoceauve  Tolnmce.  to  the  d^th,  wfaidi 
completed  the  work  hi  1783.  The  spirit  of  (hie 
history  is  almost  purely  republic  ui  Tlie  other  works 
of  Mrs.  Macauley  are,  "  Loose  Remarks  on  Some  of 
Mr.Hobbes'a  Positions "An  Address  to  the  People 
of  England  on  the  Present  Important  Crisis;"  "  A 
IVeatiee  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth," 
aftcn;\anls  rcpublislH  ],  v  I'.h  additional  matter,  un- 
der the  title  uf  "  Letters  on  Education."   Her  last 


publication  waa  A  Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,  In  r** 
ply  to  the  Opinions  of  Burke  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion." In  1785  Mra.  Macauley  married  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Graham,  and  the  di8)ir<nu  uf 

their  ages  subjected  her  to  much  ridicule.  She  died 
in  1791. 

MACCHIAVELLI,  NICCOLO.— It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  a  man's  disposition  and  character  from 
his  writings     When  however,  as  was  the  case  in  the 

Sovemments  of  antiquity  and  the  Italian  republics  of 
le  middle  ages,  a  man's  writinga  an  more  the  off- 
spring of  his  political  situation  than  mere  ererr'^ps 
of  his  intellect,  and  especially  if  they  coincirie  with 
his  conduct,  they  afford  fair  grounds  for  iudging  of 
th  e  author'e  cliaracter.  Thia  ia  the  case  with  Nicc<te 
MaeehmTeiUt,  Ihe  ceMmted  Florentine  diploraatiet. 
'ITic  prejudices  against  him,  arising  from  nn  incorrect 
understanding  of  his  treatise  called  "  11  Principe" — 
"Tiie  Prince,"  have  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
teacher  of  a  deteatableline  of  policy,  caUed&omhnB 
Maeehiavelfiem,  intended  to  enable  deepoHen  topen. 
petuate  its  existence  by  fram!  and  vi  jlonce,  though 
there  are  few  men  on  record  who  have  shown  so 
much  of  a  truly  civic  spirit.  Maccbiavclli  was  bom 
at  Florence,  in  the  year  1469,  of  a  noble  family,  whose 
members  had  enjoyed  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
rr[n)}  ]ic.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth, and  nothing 
of  his  education,  except  that  he  studied  under  Mar- 
cellui  Vvgilioi.  On  aceonnt  of  his  distinguished 
talents  he  was  very  pirly  npjinintcfl  rl;anrr!lor  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  ami  not  long  afterwards  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  for  which  rea- 
eon  he  ia  moat  commonly  called  Sopretario  Rorentino. 
When  Florence  had  reeovertd  Mr  liberty  by  tho 
expulsion  of  the  Medici,  and  from  fear  of  tne  exiled 
family  had  become  involved  in  the  ambitious  ware 
and  intrigues  of  Charles  VIII.,  at  a  time  when  great 
political  adroitneni  and  a  epirit  of  pmSm  fajmbli- 
caniem  were  reqnhvd  In  her  enToye,  M iccfaiavvw  was 
several  times  charge  1  ^y'dh  i  rn]  ortant  embassies.  He 
was  four  tim^  plempuUiiUiiry  at  the  French  court, 
twice  at  that  of  the  ]>ope,  and  twice  also  at  that  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  The  republic  acknowledged  his 
great  services,  but  rewarded  them  sparingly,  so  that 
he  was  some  times  obliged  to  petition  i'mp  iL'noria 
(supreme  authority  of  the  state)  on  account  of  his  po- 
verty. His  ailvice  was  of  great  use  to  the  coromcm- 
wealth  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Val  di  Chi- 
ana.  The  leading  principles  of  his  counsels  at  this 
juncture  may  be  deduced  from  his  numerous  letters 
preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives.  The?  wete 
to  maintain  a  peaeefbl  and  friendly  spirit  in  Uie  set* 
tlement  nf  r?;ffirtiUips-,  to  provide  for  an  upright  and 
strict  adminixtration  of  justice,  to  make  the  burden 
of  taxes  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  emaUeet  dicwwrtaocea  that  had  relation 
to  public  affium.  BvMi  in  regard  to  military  affairs, 
tlie  state  was  so  con^  inrpd  of  tlip  Haenrity  of  his  views 
that  they  preferred  his  counsel  to  any  other.  Among 
other  things,  a  Tuscan  legion  was  eelaUished  by  hia 
adrice.  Ibis  band*  at  a  later  period,  distinguished 
itself  remarkably  nnder  the  command  of  Giovanni 
de'  Medici. 

When  Pope  Julius  II.  had  succeeded  m  establish- 
ing a  league  in  Italy  against  tlie  omwbelming  power 
of  the  French,  Louis  XII.,  to  revenge  himself,  and 
wound  the  dignity  of  the  pope  in  the  tenderest  point, 
attrin:  tcil  to  assemble  a  council  in  Italy,  and  re- 
vested the  Florentine  to  allow  Pisa,  which  bad  bo* 
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come  again  subject  to  them,  to  be  the  place  of  the 
awtittg.  MaccaiavcUi  fearad  the  papal  thunders, 
Md  mnmA  Ink  yuatrymn  to  evain  the  proposal. 
JBt  wnht  wltfl  Aw  view  as  envoy  to  the  kini;.  but 
'ih0  long  would  not  be  refused.  After  his  return  he 
was  sent  to  Pisa  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  and  to  labour  for  iu  dissolutkm.  Nefcrtha- 
Ims,  the  pope  waaao  indignant  against  duFkivwitiMa 
that  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
gon,  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom,  and  by  their 
means  the  power  of  the  Medici  was  re-established. 
As  Macchiavelli  had  lalioured  incessantly  for  the  good 
of  the  republic,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  now  dictator  at 
Florence,  seized  the  opportunity,  in  spite  of  a  puhlic 
decree,  to  strip  him  of  his  dignities.  He  was  afterwards 
accused  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Bos- 
coli  and  Capponi  against  the  cardinal  (iitn  anni  de' 
Medici,  imprisoned,  put  to  the  torture,  and  banished  ; 
all  which  he  endured  with  a  firnint'ss  approaching  to 
indifference.  After  the  cardinal  became  pope  hit 
imiiahiiMnt  ma  rraiitted.   He  returned  to  lua  na- 

live  countrjpand  wrote  his  "  Discourses  on  the  Ten  commentariea,  that  Macchiavelli  was  induced  to  write 
First  Bookaof  Livy;"  also  his  "  Prince,"  which  he  de-  these  discourses,  and  thowe  on  "  The  Art  of  War," 


His  eight  bonks  on  "  The  History  of  FIorencai»*'vri^ 
ten  at  the  commaod  of  Clemcat  VUL  bc^  vidi 
the  year  191S,  and  end  wiA  Lorano  w*  Ifediei  m 

the  year  1492.  They  are  among  the  first  historical 
works  of  modern  times  which  deserve  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  beautiful  remains  of  autiqut^. 
Macchiavelli  waa  probablj^  prevented  by  deal^  bom 
completing  hie  work,  and  la  aaid  to  have  left  bia  eol- 
lection  of  materials  to  Guicci<-irdini.  llie  history  is 
distinguished  for  its  pure,  elegant,  and  flowing  style; 
its  impartiidity  is  douDtfuI.  The  **  life  of  Caatrucdo 
Crastracani,  Lord  of  Lucca,"  is  more  properly  a  r»> 
mance  than  a  biography.  The  hero,  who  is  as  great 
a  \-ilIain  as  Caesar  Borgia,  is  continually  quoting  apo- 
thegms from  Plutarch.  Under  the  heau  of  politics 
are  included  his  two  moet  important  works,  "  The 
Prince"  and  "  The  Discourses  upon  the  Ten  F\itt 
Books  of  Livy."  His  purpose  in  these  last  is,  to  show 
how  a  republic  may  be  supported,  and  how  it  is  ex- 
posed to  ruin.  The  work  breathes  throughout  a 
love  of  freedom.   Filippo  Nerli  relatee  in  Ida 


dieated  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Upon  this  he  was  re- 
erived  again  into  fevour  by  thia  powerful  femily,  and 
Cttdimu  Julius,  wlw  ruled  Florence  in  the  name  of 


by  a  number  of  young  men  who  were  accustomed  to 
aaaemble  with  him  in  a  garden  in  Florence,  and  had 
  beennaderepubHeana  bytheperuaaloftheaDcienta. 

Leo  X.,  and  earnestly  desired  to  reform  the  condition  :  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  have  both  drawn  freely 


of  the  state,  availed  himself  of  the  adi'ice  of  Macchia- 
Vdfi  in  extinguishing  vuiona  dvU  coaumrtiona.  He 
«M  anapected  of  beiiw  eoneeniad  In  a  newconapiracy 
against  the  Medici,  tmt  the  only  eonaequenee  was, 

that  he  wa.s  obliged  to  retnm  to  private  life  and  to 
indigence.  When  Julius,  under  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment VII.,  aRcended  the  papal  chair,  Macchiavelli  was 
again  employed  in  public  business :  in  particular  he 
was  sent  to  aid  the  allied  forces  of  the  pope  and  the 
Florentines  in  the  defence  of  Tuscany  against  the 
army  of  Charles  V.  The  confidence  now  reposed  in 
him  by  the  Medici  alienated  from  him  toe  aflTee- 
tions  of  the  Florentines,  and  after  his  return  to  Flo- 
rence, he  died  in  June  IC27,  poor  and  neglected. 


It  appears  from  the  letters  of  his  son  Pietro  to 
Francisco  Nelli,  that  he  manifested  on  hiadaatb-bed 
the  feelings  of  a  Christian.  The  writings  of  the  im- 
mortal Florentine  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads, 
hiatory,  potitica,  bellea-leltres,  and  military  treatiaes. 


from  these  works.  In  a  treatise  composed  in  the 
year  1519,  upon  "A  Reformation  in  the  Sute  of 
riorencat  be  advises  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  to  reatore  the 
repubttean  form  of  govemmmt  to  that  city,  dtbough 
he  pretends  to  have  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Medici 
in  view.  His  object  in  the  seven  books  on  "The 
Art  of  War**  was  to  show  the  Italians  that  they  were 
able  to  recover  their  freedom  without  the  assistance 
of  the  foreign  mercenariea  so  generally  employed  in 
the  tUtes  of  Italy ;  and  he  shows  himself  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  great  importance  of  infantr}',  then  little 
valued.  Frederic  the  Great  knew  and  esteemed  tbia 
treatise.  For  the  restoration  of  the  comic  drama 
also  the  world  is  indebted  to  him.  His  comedies, 
"  La  Mandragola"  and  "  La  Clizia,"  are  the  first  re- 
gular dramas  written  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  j 
and  Voltaire  preferred  the  first  to  any  of  the  playeof 
Aristophanes.  The  novel  entitled  "  Rolfagor"  haa 
been  versified  by  La  Fontaine.  And  his  descrip. 
tion  of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in  Florence  in  the 
year  1522  may  be  compared  to  the  aimilar  account 
in  Thucydidea.  Among  his  papera  ia  a  oonalitation 
forlhe  regulation  of  a  gay  company,  called  Compagnia 
d\  Piacere.  The  opinions  on  this  work  are  very  vari- 
ous. Some  persons  condemn  itaa  intended  to  inatmct 
tyrants  in  the  art  of  oppreanon.  Thia  idot  originated 
with  the  archbishop  of  Consa,  Ambrosio  Catarino, 
long  after  the  Viook  was  given  to  the  world.  And 
Bayle  in  his  dictionary,  and  Frederic  the  Great  in  his 
"Anti  Macchiavelli."  which  was  translated  toge- 
ther with  "The  Prince,"  by  the  order  of  Mustapna 
III.,  are  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  they  mistake  Mac- 
chiavelli's  meaning,  for  his  other  writings,  as  well  as 
bis  life,  prove  that  be  loved  liberty  ardentlv.  Othera 
consider  **The  Prince"  as  a  aatira ;  but  thia  ia  im- 
possible, nn  the  tone  of  the  work  is  most  serious 
tliroughout;  no  trace  of  satire  can  be  discovered. 
.\n(l  others  think  it  a  work  full  of  valuable  counsel 
for  prineee,  but  infected  with  a  looeeneae  of  morals 
which  pre^niled  in  the  age  of  Ae  writer:  but  Mae* 
chiavelli  hated  Alexander  VI  ,  Cn'sar  Borgia,  and  all 
the  tyrants  of  his  age ;  and  the  full  consideration  with 
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which  ht  advances  Mi  tlartling  principles,  shows 

that  they  could  not  have  sprung  from  the  unconscious 
influence  of  his  time.  Others  maintain  that  Macchi- 
avelli  treated  the  qut'stion  (  f  tyranny  in  the  abstract 
without  reference  to  morality,  not  in  order  to  give 
advice  bat  as  a  mere  scieottfic  quf  stiwi,  on  di6  gnrand 
of  ].nrr\  Buron,  that  "there  be  not  nny  thing  in  beinc 
or  action  which  liliould  not  be  drawn  and  colleetea 
into  coDtemplation  and  doctrine  {"  hist  as  a  person 
WBif^  writs  a  trsatiM  on  WiimM,  Wiytjgiting  all 
Aeir  cflbels,  witliuut  toiunniK  on  dmr  aiilMolM. 
Bat  could  a  mind  like  Macchiavtlli's,  if  his  object 
had  been  merely  scientific  discussion,  have  contem- 

Elated  long  and  closely  crimM  to  shocking  to  his 
>ve  of  liMrt^  without  ever  betrapng  his  norror  ? 
Ck)ald  we  bebeve  a  mnn  to  possess  a  pure  spirit,  who 
could  write  a  long  ar.  l  -cientific  treatise  on  the  seduc- 
tion of  innocence  aa  skilful  in  iu  way  as  Macchi- 
•nUPfl  in  hia,  though  such  a  treatise  might  afford 

much  intpr«ting^  ?innlyRi<^  nf  the  springs  of  human 
conduct  ■  In  our  opmioa  "  lliti  Prince"  must  be  con- 
sidered as  Hfifk  written  for  a  certain  purpose,  time, 
snd  person,  althoogh  particular  questions,  doubtless, 
vo  often  tnatad  ibftewlly  mcI  die  application  left 
open  As  a  whole  "The  Prince"  ih  nut  to  be  consi- 
dered originally,  nor  in  its  execution,  us  a  mere  sci. 
entific  treatise.  Many  questions  are  left  undiscussed, 
and  the  titles  of  the  cbaptersareof ten  of  a  general  nature, 
while  the  chapters  themselves  are  not.  Macchiavelli's 
liaeling  was,  cliat  union  and  freedom  from  a  foreign 
yoke  were  even  more  important  than  civil  libertv; 
that  they  formed  the  very  elements  of  the  life  of^  a 
nation.  In  the  first  part  of  his  career  he  had  been 
thoroughly  Florentine  in  spirit,  but  his  misfortunes 
forced  him  to  elevate  his  views  to  become  Italian; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Italy  be  could  have  seen 
with  padenee  even  noreneo  enalaved.  No  nol^ 
minded  Italian  has  written  or  sung,  since  Dante's 
"  Di  Dolor  Ostello,"  without  giving  vent  to  his  grief 
for  the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  beautiful  coun- 
tfy  (  and  Macchiavelli,  one  of  the  nobleat  apirits  of 
Inly,  bwned  to  lee  herunited  and  freed  from  foreign 
tyrants. 

MACBETH— Hie  period  when  this  Scottish  ty. 
rant  hved  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century.  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  been  by  birth  the 
tbriiir  of  Ross,  by  marriage  with  the  lath  Grucxrh, 
the  thane  of  Moray ;  and,  by  his  crimes,  the  king  of 
Scotland.  Finley  was  "maormor,"  or,  as  the  Norwe- 
gi:^n  historian  calls  him,  jar!  of  Ros?.  who,  at  the 
caimuencement  of  the  elevenili  century,  carried  on  a 
vigorous  war  in  defence  of  his  country  against  the 
incursions  of  Sigurd,  the  earl  of  Orkney  and  Gatth» 
see*.  With  hie  domiiiioiia  die  dutriet  of  Ffadey  waa 
contiguous,  while  the  cotmtry  of  Angus  lay  s  uth- 
ward  at  a  great  distance.  Finiev  lost  his  life,  about 
1020,  in  some  hostile  conflict  with  Malcolm  II.  The 
lady  Gmoch.  when  driven  from  her  caatle  bv  the 
cmet  fate  of  her  hnahuid,  the  maonnor  of  Moray, 
naturally  fled  with  her  infant  son  Lulach,  into  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Ross,  which  was  then  ruled 
%y  Macbeth,  who  married  her  during  the  reign  of 
Duncan.  We  have  thus  seen  that  Macbeth  was  the 
maormor  of  Ross,  and  united  in  himself  all  the  power 
which  was  po^'.(\s-e:]  ])\  the  partisans  of  Kenneth 
IV.,  all  the  intiuence  of  the  lady  Gruoch,  and  of 
her  eon  Lulach,  together  with  iho  andioritjr  of 
tDootaiMr  of  RaMy  hot  not  of  Angni. 


With  all  these  powers,  in  addition  to  his 

character  for  arldrcst?  nnd  vigmir,  MaHjpth  hrrnme 
superior  to  .1  Juneau  aud  ibc  parUi»iiii«  oi  hih  fa.imly, 
'1  he  Mipt  riority  of  Macbeth,  and  the  weakness  of 
Duncan,  were  felt  when  the  unhappy  king  expiated 
iho  diniea  of  his  fathov  by  hie  moat  aacrilt^ont 
murder;  arifl  M.irhpth  hastily  marched  to  Srone, 
where  be  was  inaugurated  ajt  the  king  of  Scots,  sup- 
ported  by  the  clans' of  Moray  and  Ross,  and  applauded 
by  the  portiiana  of  Kenneth  IV.  U  Macbeth  hod 
heoi  fai  fact,  what  iletion  has  enppoeed,  the  eon  of 
the  strnnd  daughter  of  Malcolm,  his  ti'!e  to  the 
throne  would  have  been  preferable  to  tiie  right  of 
Duncan's  son,  according  to  the  Scottish  constitutioiv 
from  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  monarchy.  Whatever 
defect  there  may  have  been  in  his  title  to  the  sullied 
.-rrptri'  of  hLs  unViapit}'  [irrilcrc^Nor,  ln_'  !«eein8  to  have 
been  studious  to  make  up  fur  it  by  a  vigorous  and 
beneficent  administration.  He  even  pracUsed  the 
hospitality  which  gives  'jhcltrr  to  the  fugitive.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  plenty  is  said  to  iiave  aboimded;  justice 
was  administered;  the  chieftains,  who  would  have 
raised  diatiwbooce^  sren  eiUier  omawed  by  hii 
power  or  repreaaed  by  hia  valonr.  Yet  inj  ury  busied 
herself  in  plotting  vengeance.  Crian,  the  abbot  of 
Dunkeid,  who,  as  the  father  of  Duncan,  and  the 
grandfather  of  hia  aona,  must  have  been  now  well- 
stricken  in  years,  put  fainwelf  at  the  head  of  the 
friends  of  Duncan,  and  made  a  gallant  but  unsuc- 
r.  s^ful  :tt:i  :niit  tu  restore  them  to  their  rights.  Hie 
odious  crime,  however,  by  which  Macbeth  aeqoirad 
his  amAetity  aeons  to  have  haunted  bis  most  pro*, 
perons  moments.  He  tried  by  distributing  money 
at  Rome,  by  largesses  to  the  clergy,  and  by  charily 
to  the  poor,  to  u  jiain  relief  from  the  "  affliction  oif 
those  terrible  dreams  that  did  shake  him  nightly." 
Maebeth,  and  the  lady  Gruoch,  Ua  wife,  gave  the 
lands  of  Kirkness,  and  also  the  manor  of  Bolgy,  to 
the  Culdees  of  Lochleven.  Yet,  the  friendship  of 
the  pope,  and  the  support  of  the  clergy,  did  not  en- 
sure Macbeth  a  ooiet  rei^.  Hie  tigoor  increaeed 
with  Ina  sense  or  hiseeurity.  The  injuriee  of  Mae- 
duff,  the  rnr.urmor  of  Fife,  constantly  promptt  i  the 
sons  of  Duncan  to  attempt  the  redress  of  their  wrongs. 
With  the  approbation,  perhaps  by  the  comnuBd  of, 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Siward,  the  potent  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  relation  of  Malcolm,  con- 
ducted a  numerous  army  Scotland  during  the 
vear  10a4.  The  Northumbnans,  led  by  Siward  and 
his  son  Osbert,  penetrated  proljably  to  Duosinane, 
atu!  wpTT  confrontci.I  hy  N!acbeth,  when  a  fnnous 
coiiilict  eiisucd.  'ihe  uuiiibt:.''s  of  the  slum  evince 
the  length  of  the  battle  and  the  bravery  of  the  com- 
batants. Osbert  waa  slam:  yet  Macbeth,  after  all 
hie  effiMTta  of  vahrar  and  vigonr  of  condnet,  was  over- 
rome.  He  then  retired  into  the  north,  when  he 
had  numerous  friends,  and  where  he  might  find  many 
fastnesses.  Siward  aifterwards  returned  into  North- 
umberland, and  died  at  Yorit  io  1055.  Meantimo 
Maebeth  eootinned  hie  bloody  conteet  with  Malcolm: 
and  this  uncommon  character  was  at  length  slain  at 
Lumphanan,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1056,  by  the 
hand  of  the  initwed  Macduff. 

MACBRIDE,  DOCTOR  DAVID,  an  eminest 
physician  and  philosopher,  who  was  descended  fivm 
an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  bom  in  April  1726,  and  having  paused 
some  time  nndor  the  tailMm  oif  an  eminent  surgeon 
fat  hia  native  place,  he  was  aeni  to  the  tmivernty  of 
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Glasgow.  Having  there  corapli  '.l  I  t!ie  usual  course 
of  acadeoiical  stuaiM,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
fkvtberpRMeeirtwn  of  medical  Mwnee.  Amrashort 
stay  he  was  indnced  to  go  on  board  a  vessel  in  the 
•tation  of  a  surgeon's  mate.  In  the  service  of  hia 
country  he  continued  for  several  years  {  and  after 
discharging  for  aome  tima  the  dutiea  of  an  anistant, 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  aufgeon.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  fir^t  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  disco- 
very of  a  remedy  fur  the  sea-scurvy.  Here  he  had 
an  onportunity  of  ohserving  the  syniplOilM»  of  ■todjr* 
i  n  ;r  t  ne  nature,  and  of  lamenting  toe  eonaeqnencM,  of 
the  (iisease. 

The  termination  of  the  war  hy  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  put  a  period  to  Dr.  Macbride's  employment 
■a  a  naval  surgeon.  He  had  now  probably  obtained 
much  medical  knowledge  in  the  school  of  experience, 
but  he  was  senskblc  that  he  had  still  much  to  acquire 
in  that  of  science.  An  ardent  desire  to  mingle  in 
active  life  bad  led  him  from  the  achoola  of  medicine 
at  an  earlier  period  than  eonld  have  been  wished ; 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  fm;n(l  liis  future  practice  in 
the  begt  established  principleij  led  him  back  to  tbein 
%Hien  a  judgment  matured  by  years,  and  informed 
from  the  observation  of  facts,  rendered  him  capable 
of  hearing  teachers  with  greater  advantage.  He  re- 
turned therefore  to  Edinburgh,  and  again  entered  on 
the  career  of  academical  pursuits  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Monro,  and  those  other  teaehera  vhoae  ahOi- 
tic''  r  lisrd  the  fame  of  that  medical  school.  But  not 
satished  with  the  iiistrucUuns  to  be  had  from  any 
one  set  of  professors,  the  celebrity  of  the  medicd 
teachers  in  London  led  him  also  to  visit  the  capital. 
Here  he  partienlarly  became  the  pupil  of  those  di«- 
tinguished  lecttirer  \  Dr.  Hunter  and  Dr.  Smellie. 
Atid  while  from  the  former  he  laboured  to  acquire 
an  accurate  chirurgical  knowledge,  from  the  latter  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  true  principles  of  mid- 
wifery considered  as  a  science.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  no  less  industriouR  in  niijiro  .  himself  in  the 
Boocesefol  practice  of  both  arts  by  attention  at  the 
iMapitale. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1759  he  fixed  his  residence 
in  Dublin  in  the  character  of  surgeon  and  accoucheur. 
Hia  first  pnUication,  entitled  "Experimental  JSaaaprs 
on  Medical  and  Philoeophical  Subjects,"  made  its 
appearance  in  the  year  1764.  The  reputation,  how- 
ever, of  being  a  uistinguisbed  author,  was  to  him 
Irat  a  secondary  olifeetj  and  bis  talents  were  not 
confined  to  the  advancement  of  medicine  alone.  Hav- 
ing succrasfuliy  discovered  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  ihc  art  of  tanning,  with  that  spirited  gene- 
rosity which  is  ever  the  concomitant  of  real  worth, 
he  speedily  and  freely  commnnicated  it  to  the  public 
by  publishing,  fir-t,  "An  Account  of  a  New  Method 
of  Tanning  i''  and  afienvards,  "  Instructions  for  Car- 
rying on  the  New  Method  of  Tanning."  As  a  mark 
of  approbation  for  thia  liberal  conduct,  as  wcU  aa  a 
testimony  of  respect  for  hit  ingenuity,  prize-medals 
were  confen-crl  upnn  him  ]>y  ti'.'"  societies  of  arts 
both  in  London  and  Dublin,  i^nt  his  last  and  most 
extensive  pnblication  was  more  immediately  in  the 
line  of  his  own  profession :  it  is  entitled,  "  A  Me- 
lihodical  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine."  In  tluU  valuable  work  he  ha.s  k'^^"  ^ 
concise  and  corrected  view  of  the  phaciples  and 
ptaetica  off  die  healing  art,  as  beat  estabhshed  by 
a,  and  eonnraicd  by  aceiuiM  dbaemlion. 


Most,  if  not  all  of  these  ijul  iirniions,  not  only  vent 
through  various  editions,  but  were  translated  into 
different  langtia^^es. 

After  the  merit  of  Dr.  Maebride  came  to  be  pro- 
perly known,  the  public  seemed  to  show  a  desire  of 
malung  compensation  for  having  so  long  overlooked 
ii.  Hia  em^jrment  increaacd  ao  ra|ndljr  that  ha 
had  more  bnemees  than  he  could  tranaaet  etther  with 
ea.se  or  safety.  Iliis,  having  kept  him  in  perpetual 
Ufitation  both  of  body  and  miml,  at  last  induced  an 
aunoat  total  incapacity  of  sleeping  From  this  cir- 
cumstance his  health  could  not  fail  to  be  impaired. 
In  this  situation,  after  accidental  exposun*  to  cold, 
he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  put  an  -mI  to 
his  life  on  the  13th  of  December,  i77B,  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  his  age. 

MAC  CORMICK,  CHARLES,  a  clever  writer 
and  translator,  who  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  best  productions 
are,  "Tha  Secret  History  of  Kiof  Charlea  II.,'' 
"The  Reign  of  George  III.  to  the  jmr  1763,**  and 
"Tlie  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  BqHm.*'  Ha 
died  in  July  1&Q7- 

M  ACDI ARKHD,  JOHN,a  learned  Scottish  writer* 
who  was  bom  at  Ween,  in  Perthshire,  in  1 779,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  An- 
drew's. His  princij)al  original  works  are,  "An  En- 
quiry into  the  System  of  Military  Defence  of  Great 
Britain,"  '*An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Civil 
and  Military  Subordination,"  and  his  "  Lives  of  Bri- 
tiiih  i:>tate8men."  He  ciied  shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  tbe  last  work,  of  paralysis,  in  April  I807. 

MACDONALD,  ETIENNE  JACQUES 
JOSEPH  ALEXANDRE, dukeorrhrentmn,waabom 
at  Sancerre,  in  France,  in  1705,  and  denccnded  from 
a  Scotch  Highland  faiuily.  Hi%  father  fought  with 
many  other  Macdonalds  at  CuUoden  in  1745,  for 
Charles  Edward  kept  him  concealed  for  many  weeks, 
and  afterwards  went  to  France  with  him.  llie  young 
.Macdonald  entered  the  French  service  in  1764,  and 
was  attached  to  the  le^OQ  of  tbe  lieuteoant-genend 
Count  MuUeboia,  whieh  wae  aent  to  Holland,  to 
support  the  opponents  of  the  hereditary  "^tadt holder. 
He  embraced  the  pruiciples  of  the  revolution,  rose 
rapidly  to  the  dignity  of  lirigadicr-general  in  the  war 
of  1792,  and  aervea  with  mitinction  in  1794  under 
Pichegra,  in  the  army  of  the  north  in  Holland  and 
East  Friesland.  In  1796  he  commanded  at  Diissel- 
dorf  and  Cologne  as  general  of  division,  soon  after 
joined  the  ai  niy  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  length  that  of 
Italy  under  Uonaparte^  wbeia  bo  eataMiahod  hii 
military  reputation. 

After  tlif  jieai  e  of  Campo  Formio  1ie  >vas  in  ihe 
army  under  Bcrthier,  which  took  possession  of  Rome 
and  the  states  of  the  chwcb,  and,  as  governor  of  tbe 
latter,  he  declared  Rome  a  republic.  But  Mack  ad- 
vanced to  Rome  with  50,U0O  men,  and  Macdonald 
was  forced  to  fall  back  with  his  troope  to  the  army 
of  the  French  commander-in-chie^  Championnci. 
^e  latter  was  eoon  etrong  enough  to  renture  aa  at- 
tack, and  Macdonald  cuntribute  l  essentially  to  the 
victories  at  Tarenlo,  Monterosi,  Baccano,  Calvi,  and 
C'lvitk  Castellani?  After  the  removal  of  Champion- 
net  in  the  spring  of  1799,  he  was  made  general  of  the 
French  army  in  Naples.  While  he  was  here  carry- 
ing on  war  against  (lardinal  Ruffo  and  the  Cal.-ibri- 
ans,  Suwarotf*  and  Melas  bod  conquered  Lombardy 
and  advanced  to  Turin.  By  skilful  marebea  Mofaiin 
dafendad  tho  frantiwa  of  (kanca  and  llw  piaaea  to 
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Genoa.  He  then  advanced  to  form  a  junctioQ  with 
Macdonald.  who  had  evacuated  Lower  Italy.  But, 
iaatcad  of  purmiiijg  his  march  covertly  to  Genoa, 
HacdoiMid,  ambitiout  to  defeat  the  enemy  alone, 
marched  through  Modena,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  on 
the  road  to  Voghera.  lie  indeed  drove  the  Aus- 
trian! under  Bohensollera  from  ttcir  position  at 
Modena ;  but  Suwaroff  and  Melaa  pursued  him  over 
the  'ndone,  and  at  Trebia,  not  far  from  Piacenza, 
totally  defeated  his  army,  exhausted  withlongmarches 
and  oloodjr  actions.  Macdonald  was  wounded,  and 
obfigad  to  nibe  to  Tuscany  witk  kis  army  reduced 
to  22,000  men.  Morcrui  now  restrained  the  con- 
queror from  further  purttuit,  und  Macdonald  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  Appennines,  and  foning  Ida 
wnr  along  the  coaat  to  Genoa  to  Morean. 

After  tba  peace  of  Lnn^vflle  he  was  fcr  a  tine 
French  amhasaador  in  Denmark,  from  which  he 
returned  in  1803  and  received  the  title  of  grand  otih- 
carof  tba  legion  of  honour.  Hia  teal  in  defending 
llonaa  preveoted  him  from  bdag  made  a  marahal 
of  the  empire  amonK  the  genamb  on  wIkwh  thia  office 
was  first  conferred  in  1304.  In  the  campaign  of 1809  he 
passed  the  Piave  with  the  right  wing  of  the  viceroy, 
took  Labach,  and  decided  the  victory  of  Wagram. 
In  recompcncc  for  his  services  in  that  action,  the  em- 
peror created  him  marshal  on  the  field,  adding,  "  I 
am  principally  indebted  to  you  and  my  artillery 
guards  for  this  victory."  In  1810  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  Augerean'a  omaion  in  Catalonia,  and  nudn- 
taint  d  his  fame  as  a  general,  both  here  and  in  the 
war  agauut  Russia  in  I  is  12.  The  capitulation  of  the 
Prussuns  under  Yock,  who  belonged  to  his  army, 
forced  him  to  retreat  upon  Konigsbeig,  and  in  May 
1813  he  took  Merseburgh,  and  ma  preaent  in  dw 
Ij  ittic-  of  Liitien  and  Bautzen,  and  was  defeated  by 
IMucher  on  the  Katzbach.  At  Leimc  be  commanded 
the  eleventh  division,  and  he  also  oialinguished  him- 
adf  at  Hanau,  and  in  the  bloody  campaign  between 
the  Mame  and  Seine.  At  tha  tine  of  Napoleon's 
catastropli'^  In  1814,  he  had  several  audiences  with 
Alezanuer  m  favour  of  the  emjieror,  and  Macdonald 
«aa  the  first  to  adnaa  the  abdication,  after  which  he 
Bpnt  in  hi'?  r.riherence  to  Louis  XVIll.  During  the 
huuJrtJ  days  he  resided  on  his  estates.  Mter  Na- 
poleon's final  overthrow,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
the  legion  of  honour  and  waa  directed  to  disband 
Iba  army  of  tba  Loire.  He  aflerwarda  diatinnitahed 
himself  in  the  chamber  of  peers  not  lef<8  by  tne  just- 
ness and  liberality  of  his  aeutiiaent«  than  by  his 
fidelity  to  the  king  and  constitution. 

MACDONALD,  JOHN.--Tbia  gentleman  was 
Aa  aoa  of  tha  celebrated  VUm  Maedonald.  die  High- 
land  lady  who  assisted  Charles  Edward  Stuart  to  es- 
cape from  the  English  troops  in  1746.  Young  Mac- 
donald served  with  great  aistincbon  in  the  army  in 
India,  and  on  his  return  became  a  ieUow  of  tha  royal 
eociety.  He  subsequently  published  aeveial  works 
on  Tuilitary  engineering  and  other  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  died  much  regretted  at  his  house  in 
Snminerhmd  Fbea^  Enter,  on  the  l6tb  of  Angnat, 
1831. 

MACFARLANE,  ROBERT,  a  poUtical  writer, 
who  was  born  in  Srotl md  in  1734,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Edinbiurgh.  He  came  to  London 
cacly  in  life,  and  kept  a  acbool  at  Waltbanutow  for 
many  years.  He  is  oest  knoflrn  in  the  literary  worM 
as  the  author  of  "A  History  of  George  III.,"  and 
**  An  AddroM  to  the  Ftople  of  tha  Britiab  Bmpira/' 
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He  was  accidflnlaUy  kiUed  at  Breutford  on  the  8th 
of  August,  1804. 

MACHIN,  JOUN«  an  Bogliah  aatnmomar  and 
mathematieian  of  the  eighteenth  eentary,  who  waa 

for  many  years  professor  at  Gresham  collefjc,  and 
secretary  to  the  royal  society.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  ralnable  works,  the  principal  of  vbidi  ia 
his  "  Laws  of  the  Moon's  Motion." 

MACK,  CHARLES,  BARON  VOX,  a  celebrated 
Austrian  general,  \>vrn  in  Franconia  in  1752.  On 
leaving  college  tus  inclination  led  him  to  enlist  aa  a 
private  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  aod  his  good  eon- 
fiiirt  soon  obtriincd  him  the  rank  of  a  petty  t)fficer. 
Ia  the  war  with  Turkey  he  obtained  a  captain'tt  com- 
mission. Hia  spirit  of  enterprise  procured  him  the 
favour  of  Lradon*  who  facoawnrnded  him  to  tho 
emperor,  and  on  the  oeemtenee  of  war  with  Fkanea, 
Mack  was  appointerl  qaartf r-master-general  of  tha 
army  of  the  prince  of  Coburg,  and  directed  the  ope> 
rations  of  the  campaign  of  1793.  In  1797  ba  ane> 
neded  tlie  arch-duke  Charles  in  the  command  of  the 
arm^  of  the  Rhine.   The  following  year  he  was  sent 

ti>  Naples  then  in\ai1cil  liy  the  French;  hut,  being 
beaten  in  the  field,  and  suspected  of  treason  by  the 
NeapeHtana,  iw  fled  to  the  French  camp,  andT  waa 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon.  He  found  means  to 
justify  his  conduct  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperor, 
who  in  1804  constituted  General  Mack  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalnoatia,  and  Italy.  In  1805 
Napoleon  forced  nim  to  retreat  beyond  the  Danube, 
ana  to  submit  to  the  celebrated  capitulation  of  Uhn, 
by  which  28,000  of  the  Austrians  became  prisoners. 
Mack  was  permitted  to  go  to  Vienna,  where  he  waa 
triad  before  a  military  tiibnnal.  and  raoaiTed  tba  aan> 
teneeof deatbaaatndtortobiaeonntry.  llisdooro» 
hrr,rprcr,  was  commuted  by  the  t'lrifirror  fur  iii:].r']- 
sonment  J  and  he  was  after  a  time  released,  and  dieii 
in  obscurit)'  in  1^2^ 

M.\CKEAN.  THOMAS,  an  eminent  American 
judge  and  rerolntionary  patriot,  who  was  bom  in 
March  1734,  in  the  county  of  ("lip'-ct^r,  Pennsylvania. 
After  an  academic  and  professional  course  of  studiea 
he  was  admitted  an  attorney,  and  soon  obtained  tba 
appointment  of  deputy  attomey-peneral  in  the  county 
of  Sussex.  In  1757  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  the  samo 
year,  elected  clerk  of  the  house  of  assembly.  Ia 
October )  70S  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  aasem> 
Wy  f  r  the  county  of  Newcastle,  and  was  arrntt-Hy 
returned  tor  seventeen  successive  years,  aithout^h  lie 
resided  in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  six  years  of  that 
period.  Wiabing  to  dadine  a  re-election,  ha  went  to 
Newcaetle  in  1779,  and  atated  his  purpoee.  A  com- 
mittee then  waited  upon  him  to  request  that  be  would 
rlesignate  seven  persons  in  whom  they  might  confide 
as  representatives  of  that  county.  Ha  waa  findly 
obliged  to  comply  with  thia  flattering  nqueat,  and 
the  gentlemen  wnom  he  named  were  chosen  by  a 
large  majority.  Mr.  Mnckean  was  sent  f  iIr  ^en,'- 
ral  congress  of  the  colonies  which  assembled  at  New 
York  in  1763.  He,  Lynch,  and  Otis,  formed  the 
committee  who  framed  the  address  to  the  British 
house  of  commons.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  of  the  orphans* 
court  for  the  county  of  Newcastle.  In  1771  Ju^o 
Mackean  was  appmnted  cdlcctor  of  the  port  of  New. 
f'lstle.  Wlipn  measures  were  adopted  to  assemble 
the  general  cuagre«8  of  177^1  he  took  an  active  part 
in  them  wd  ma  appoiiiiad  addtqgate  from  the  kmar 
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counties  in  Delaware.  He  took  a  seat  in  that  body, 
and  served  in  it  eight  consecutive  years  and  a  half, 
being  aimaaUy  n-daeted  until  February  1783.  He 
wut  the  only  nn-w1io  was.  wilhoak  interminkm,  a 
member  during  the  whole  period.  Tboagh  a  member 
of  eoogitas  till  1783,  yet  from  July  1777  he  held  the 
oBet  mA  wumIwI  the  dutiea  of  chnf  joatice  of  Penn- 
fjiranin.  Bn  wai  partieatadgr  adive  and  uatf nl  in 
promoting  the  dedwuliBia  of  mdepandeBce,  windi  he 
signed,  and  a  few  days  after  that  event  he  marched 
with  a  battahon  to  rerth  Amboy  in  New  Jersey,  to 
support  Generd  Waahington,  and  acted  with  gal- 
lanby  in  the  dangerous  skirmishea  which  took  place 
while  he  remained  with  the  army.  He  returned  to 
Delaware  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  that  state, 
which  he  drew  up  in  the  course  of  a  night,  and  which 
waa  ttiHUUiBoasly  adopted  the  next  day  by  the  honae 
of  assembly.  At  that  period,  as  he  relates,  he  was 
"  hunted  hke  a  fox  by  tlie  enemy ;"  he  was  compelled 
to  remove  his  family  five  times  in  a  few  months,  and 
•t  leqgth  ptaced  tlmn  in  a  little  log>houa«  on  the 
bank*  of  the  Suaqudiaonnh  t  but  thav  vera  aoon 
obliged  to  leave  this  retreat  on  account  uf  the  Indians. 
In  1803  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
Statea.  but  he  declined.  In  1808  he  retired  from 
pdUic  life^  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  fifty 
yeara,  and  M  m  Joe  1817,  in  hin  «ighty4bufth 

^^"lIACKKNZIE,  SIR  ALEXANDER.— Thb  en- 
Ivprising  traveller  was  originally  a  Canadian  mer- 
chant, engaged  in  the  north-west  fur  trade.  In  1789 
he  determined  to  undertake  a  jomney  with  the  view 
of  penetrating  to  the  coast  of  the  Northern  Polar 
ocean,  and  rar  thia  purpose  aet  out  from  Fort  Ghip- 
pewyan.  crossed  the  Slave  Lake,  and  descended  the 
river  which  now  bears  his  name.  His  party  soon 
after  reached  a  spot  where  the  river  expanded  into 
a  lake^  on  which  they  puraaed  their  oourae  tiU«  by 
the  riahif  of  die  tide,  and  the  presence  of  whales,  it 
was  obvious  that  they  were  near  the  sea  They  were 
now  nearly  in  the  latitude  at  which  Hcame  found 
the  Coppermine  river  to  fall  falto  the  sea,  but  about 
30°  more  in  longitude  to  the  west.  By  this  journey 
Mr.  Mackenzie  added  one  more  link  to  the  chain  of 
discoveries  in  the  north.  He  reached  Fort  Chippe- 
wyan  on  his  return  in  September  1789*  having  oeen 
absent  103  days.  In  October  1799  he  undertook  n 
etill  more  arduous  journey  across  the  continent  to 
the  shore  of  the  North  Pacific.  He  encountered  in- 
numerable  difficulties,  and  suffered  greatly  before  he 
coold  accomplish  his  purpose  t  but  at  length  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1793.  he  arrived  on  the  eoaat  of  die 
Pacific,  near  Cape  Menzies,  in  latitude  52°.  In  1801, 
having  returned  to  England,  he  published  his  "  Voy- 
age through  North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  in  1789  and  1793 and  in  the  following 
vear  he  received,  as  a  reward  for  his  exertions,  the 
Honour  of  knii;hthood. 

MACKENZIE.  SIR  GEORGE,  an  able  lawyer, 
who  waa  bom  at  Dundee  in  the  county  of  An|^,  in 
Scotland,  in  1636,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's;  after  which  he  apjilied 
himself  to  the  civil  law,  travelled  into  France  and 
prosecuted  his  atudy  in  that  oountry  Car  about  three 
At  bia  ntum  to  hie  ' 


native  country,  he  be- 
came an  advocate  in  the  citv  of  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  became  eminent  as  a  pleaocr.  H  e  had  practised 
in  hit  prafiBidoii  but  a  Cnr  jeui  when  be  waa  pro- 


moted to  the  office  of  judge  in  the  criminal  court, 
and  in  1674  was  made  king's  advocate,  and  one  of 
tht  lords  of  the  privy  council  in  Scotland ;  he  waa 
alao  kniffhted  by  his  miyesty.  In  theee  atations  he 
met  with  a  threat  deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the 
rebelliooa  which  happened  in  his  time,  and  his  office 
of  advocate  requiring  him  to  act  with  severity,  he  did 
not  eaeape  being  censured.  But  there  doea  not  aeem 
to  have  Men  any  just  fomdadoa  for  dils  damonr 
against  him,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  ac- 
quitted himself  like  an  wle  and  upright  magistrate. 
Upon  the  abrogation  of  the  penal  laws  by  King  Jainea 
II.,  Sir  Jamea  Mackenue,  though  he  had  alwaya 
been  remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and  even  ceuauted 
for  his  poUtical  zeal,  thought  himself  obliged  to  resign 
his  post,  being  convinced  that  he  could  not  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  it  in  diat  point  wA  a  good  con- 
science.  But  he  was  soon  after  restored,  and  held 
his  offices  till  the  revolution ;  an  event  which,  it 
seems,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve.  He. 
had  hoped  that  the  prince  of  Orange  woiild  have  re- 
turned to  hk  own  country  whenmattera  won  a^jnalBd 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  and  upon  ita prov- 
ing otherwise,  he  quitted  all  his  employments  in  ocot- 
knd  and  retired  into  England,  reeolving  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  hia  daya  in  the  nniveraity  of  Oxford. 

Sir  Jamee  readbed  Oxford  m  1890,  and  died  die 
following  year.  Mr.  Dryden  acknowledges  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  what  he  calls  the  beautiful 
turn  of  words  and  thoughts  in  poetry, "  till  they  vara 
explained  and  exemplified  to  him  m  a  conversation 
with  that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie." He  wrote  the  "  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland,"  "Eaaays  upon  Varioua  Subjects,"  &c 
His  wmfta  were  printed  together  at  Eambiugb  hi 
1716,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

MACKENZIE,  HENRY.— This  popular  Scottish 
writer  and  essayist,  who  was  styled  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  the  "Scottish  Addiaou,"  waa  bom  in  1745. 
After  completing  hia  education  he  became  an  attorney 
to  the  crown  in  the  law  court  of  Edinburgh,  and 
during  his  leisure  hours  produced  several  a(unirable 
works,  dl  of  which  are  cUstinguisbed  by  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  style,  delicacy  of  unagination,  and  deep 
feeling.  In  1777  or  1778  a  society  of  gentlemen  of 
Edinburgh  were  accustomed  at  their  meetings  to  read 
short  essaya  of  their  composition,  in  the  manner  of 
**The  Spectator,"  and  Ur.  Uackenrie  being  admitted 
a  member,  after  hearing  several  of  them  read,  sug- 
gested the  advantage  of  giring  greater  vanety  to  their 
compositions  by  Mimittmg  some  of  a  lighter  kind, 
deacnptive  of  common  luis  and  naanera;  and  he 
exhibited  aome  apedmene  of  the  Irind  in  hia  own 
writing.  From  this  arose  "The  Mirror,"  a  well- 
known  periodical  publication,  to  which  Mr.  Macken- 
zie performed  the  office  of  editor,  and  was  also  the 
principal  contributor.  The  success  of  **  The  Mirror" 
naturallv  led  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  hia  frienda  to  under- 
take "The  LoiinRer,"  upon  tho  MOM  plan, wfaicb WW 
not  less  read  and  admired. 

When  the  royal  sodety  ef  Bdinbntgb  waa  inali- 
tutcd,  Mr.  Mackenzie  beramc  one  of  its  most  active 
members,  and  he  occasionally  enriched  tlic  volumes 
of  its  Transactions  by  his  valuable  communications, 
particularly  by  an  el^ant  tribute  to  the  memoir  of 
nis  friend  Juuge  Abereromby,  and  a  memoir  on  Ger- 
man tragedy.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Highland  society ;  and  by  him  have  been  pub- 
lidied  ievenl  votmnaa  of  their  Inanction^  to  uttidi 
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he  prefixed  an  account  of  the  intUtutioa  and  principal 
]irucee<iiDgB  of  die  tociatffiiidttilBtarMtiiigaenNini 

of  Gaelic  poetry. 

In  the  year  1792  he  wai  ooe  of  those  literary  men 

who  contrihuted  Mime  lit'.le  iK-LM-'wnal  tracts  to  dis- 
abuse the  lower  orden  of  the  people,  led  astray  at 
that  time  by  the  prevetthif  frenxy  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. In  1793  he  \\Tote  "The  Life  of  Dr.  Black- 
lock,"  at  the  re()ue8t  of  his  widow,  prefixed  to  a 
qii  irt  1  edition  of  that  poet's  works.  Hia  itUimacy 
with  Blacldock  gave  bim  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  habile  of  Hb  life,  die  hew  ef  hie  mind,  and  die 

ft-plinpR  ppriilinr  to  the  priWlitNl  Of  elghl^  OBder 
which  Blacklock  laboured. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  also  a  dramatic  author.  A  tra- 
gedv  written  by  him  in  early  life,  under  the  name  of 
"1!he  Spenieh  nther,**«nMMvertepreeeiited  in  eoiu 
eequenceof  Mr. Garrick'«  npinina  thatthecatastrophe 
was  of  too  shockiog  a  kmd  tur  the  modern  stage, 
■lUiough  he  owned  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  the  force 
of  some  of  the  ecene^  end  die  eoope  lor  fine  aiCtiiiK 
in  die  dianeter  of  A^MWino^  die  teemng  ftei^ 
drama.  In  1773  Mr.  Mackenzie  produced  a  tragedy 
under  the  title  of  "The  Prince  of  Tunis,"  which. 
with  Mrs.  Yates  as  its  heroine,  was  performed  with 
ippbuse  at  the  Edinbuigh  theatre.  Of  three  other 
dirimatic  pieces  by  Mr.  Maclcensie,  the  next  was 
"The  Shipwreck,  or  Fatal  Curiosity."  Tliis  was  an 
•Iteratioo  and  arapliAcation  ot  Lilly's  homble  but 
ndier  celebrated  tragedy  of  "  Fatal  Coriositv,"  sug> 

tested  by  a  perusal  of  Mr  Harris's  "Philological 
Issayg,"  then  recently  published,  Some  new  cha- 
ract-trs  ^'.•l.r^■  mtr  udni  d  with  the  view  of  eicitinff 
more  sympathy  with  the  calamities  of  the  Wihnot 
feroily.  Rather  nnfortunately,  Mr.  Colman  had, 
about  the  same  time,  taken  a  fancy  to  alter  Lilly's 
play.  His  production  was  brou)(ht  out  at  ihe  Hay- 
market  m  1762,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie's  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1783  or  1764.  "  The  Force  of  Fashion," 
n  comedy  hy  Mr.  Miekemle,  wee  acted  one  night  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1789 ;  but,  from  its  failure, 
it  was  never  printed.  The  object  of  this  uiece  wax 
to  ridicule  those  persons  who  affect  fashionable  follies 
and  vicesb  while  in  reaU^  they  denpiee  thraa.  Its 
language  was  el^ant ;  but  lie  raenetin,  diough  not 
ill-drawn,  wanted  novelty;  and,  altogether,  its  defi- 
ciency in  stage  effect  was  palpable.  Another  unsuc- 
cessful comedy  of  Mr.  Mackentie's,  mentioned  in 
Gampbeire  "  Htstory  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,"  was 
"The  While  Hypocrite,"  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  the  seanonof  1788. 

While  thus  active  in  literary  pursuits,  he  discharged 
in  many  years  the  duties  of  comptroller  of  the  taxes, 
and  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  Mackencie  died  after  a  rather  pro- 
tracted illness  on  the  14th  of  January,  1^31. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  drawn  a  most  admirable  com- 
parative estimate  of  the  powers  of  this  author  when 
viewed  in  the  same  walks  with  Smollett,  Fieldine?,  and 
Sterne.  As  an  author,  Mr.  Mackenxie  has  shown  u- 
lents  both  for  iioetry  ami  the  drama.  Indeed  we 
are  of  opinion  tnat  no  man  can  succeed  perfectly  in 
the  Roeof  liedtieae  eonpoeition  witliout  inoet  of  the 
properties  of  a  poet,  though  he  may  be  no  writer  of 
verwen ;  but  Mr.  Mackenzie  possesses  the  powen*  u( 
melody  in  addition  to  those  of  conception.    He  has 

Siren  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ItgnAagy  poetry  in  two 
tde  Highland  btfhdi,  a  etyle  of  oedpoaitioa  wbiek 
becomes  fMhionaUe  from  time  to  time  on  account 
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of  its  simplicity  and  pathos,  and  then  is  again  laid 
asule  when  worn  nut  by  the  servile  u^talete.  to 
whom  its  approved  facihty  offem  its  chief  recommend- 
ation. But  it  ia  as  a  novelist  that  we  are  now  called 
on  to  consider  our  author's  powers ;  and  the  univer- 
sal and  p^maoent  popularity  of  his  writings  enti- 
tles us  to  rank  him  among  the  moat  diatanguistied  ef 
his  class.  His  works  possess  the  rure  and  invalua- 
ble property  of  originality,  to  which  ail  other  tju.ili. 
t-ies  ara  as  dust  in  the  balance,  and  the  sources  to 
which  he  resorts  to  excite  our  interest  are  rendered 
aoeeenble  by  a  path  peculiarly  his  own.  l%o  leaderVi 
attention  js  not  riveted,  as  in  Fidding's  works,  bjp 
strongly  marked  character  and  the  ludd  evolution 
of  a  well-constructed  feble ;  or,  as  in  Smollett's  no- 
vel«»  by  hfoad  and  etiong  hnmour,  and  n  deciatvely 
•npaiior  knon^edfoof  hnman  life  in  all  ite  ▼srietieec 
nor,  to  mention  authors  wliom  \t;i(  krn7ip  mnrenearly 
resembles,  does  he  attain  the  pathetic  ettect  which  is 
the  oli||eet  of  all  tiuree,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ridw 
anbon*  or  ae  Stene.  An  aoctunuUtion  of  cimNB- 
elaBeee,eometime8  amounting  to  tediousneas,  a  cotn- 

Unation  of  rrjinutely  traced  event'',  vs'ith  an  amplf! 
commentary  ou  each,  were  thought  necessary  by 
Richardauii  to  excite  and  |irepare  tlie  naadof  An 
reader  for  the  affecting  scenes  which  he  has  occasion- 
ally touched  with  such  force ;  and  without  denying 
him  ais  due  merit,  it  must  he  rxlluwed  that  he  has 
employed  preparatory  volumes  in  accomplishing  what 
has  cost  Mackensie  and  8tenw  only  *  few  Pm*** 
perhaps  only  a  few  Hentenccs. 

On  the  otiii;!  Land,  although  the  two  la^t  iiamtd 
authors  have,  in  particular  passages,  a  more  strong 
resemUaiice  to  ea(»  Other  than  th<w  formcrlY  aaoM^ 
yet  Aere  renudn  eneh  eeeendal  potota  of  mRitvuui 
hetwixt  ihrm  n«t  tntist  secure  for  Mackensie  the 
praise  of  onginality  which  we  have  claimed  for  bim. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  tlie  reader  the  difference 
between  the  general  charactig  ef  their  wiitumi^  or 
how  fer  the  chaste,  comet,  daoet  etodiously  deco- 
rous TTinnrier  and  style  of  the  works  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Man  of  Feehng,"  differ  from  the  wild  wit,  and 
intrepid  contempt  at  once  of  decency  and  regularity 
of  composition  which  distinguish  "TnetranSundy. 
It  is  not  m  the  general  conduct  or  style  of  llieir  wena 
that  they  in  the  sli^litL^it  degree  approach  i  nay,  no 
two  authors  in  the  Untiah  language  can  be  more  die- 
tinct.  But  even  in  the  particular  passages  wImm  botk 
had  in  view  to  excite  the  reader's  pathetic  sympathy 
the  modes  resorted  to  are  different.  The  pathos  of 
Sterrie  in  soinc  de^'ree  resernbkH  his  humour,  and  is 
seldom  attained  by  simple  means }  a  wild,  fanciful, 
l>eautifid  flight  of  thougntaad  expNesion  is  remark- 
able in  the  former,  as  an  PTtrava^ant,  burlesque,  and 
ludicrous  strain  of  liiought  and  language  character- 
ises the  latter.  The  celebrated  passage  where  the 
tear  of  the  recoffdina  angel  blots  the  profane  oath  of 
Undo  Toihyoat  of  aw  register  of  Hearen,  a  flight  ao 
jmeti rally  fanciful  as  to  be  stretched  to  the  ver^*  vergO 
of  extravagance,  wiU  illustrate  our  position.  To  aiu 
tain  his  object,  that  is,  to  make  its  thoroughly  sym- 

Bithiie  wiui  the  excited  etateof  aaind  whidi  hetniyo 
neleToby  into  die  indefloiwia  aaaeition  which  ferme 
the  proundwork  of  the  whole,  the  authnr  rails  Hea- 
ven and  Hell  into  the  lists,  and  represents,  in  a  fine 
poetic  frenzy,  lie  effects  on  the  accusuag  spirit  and 
the  ngutenag  angel.  Let  thie  be  eontraated  witli 
tho  fine  tale  of  "U  Roche,"  in  which  MidMMblwa 
daaatibed*  with  each  unexampled  deUcaeyandpoaieiw 
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fill  effect,  the  sublime  eeene  of  the  aorrowa  and  restg- 
natioa  of  the  deprived  father.  Thia  alao  M  painted 
reflectivd^ ;  that  ia,  the  raadar't  ajnopathy  ia  excited 
by  the  effect  produced  on  one  of  the  drama,  neither 

angf'l  iiiir  devil,  Ini;  .1  [il!ilo><oi)luT,  \vl;iise  hrart  rp- 
nuuas  aencitive,  tbouxl)  his  studiea  have  miiUed  hia 
BHod  into  the  froaen  ref(iona  of  mtpHam.  To  aav 
nothin^f  of  the  tendency  of  the  two  paaaagea,  which 
will  scarce,  in  the  mind  of  the  most  unthinking,  bear 
any  cotujianson,  M'L'  uould  oiil\'  rcinark  that  Mac- 
keoaie  baa  given  ua  a  moral  truth,  bteme  a  beautiful 
trope ;  and  that  if  the  one  daima  the  palm  of  auperior 
hriilianry  of  imaj^ination,  that  due  tn  natiins  and  ac- 
cunicy  of  humaD  feeling  lau^t  abide  wuh  tha  Scottish 
Mlthor. 

Y«t«  wbUt  marking  thia  hroad  and  diatiact  differ- 
•Bce  between  tbeae  two  aotbora,  the  moal  edehrated 

certainly  am on^  thoee  who  are  termed  aentimentaV 
it  is  but  fair  to  Sterne  to  add,  that  although  Mac- 
kanaie  hat  rtjected  hia  licenae  of  wit  and  flighta  of 
innrinaliai,  mMBcbad  in  a  grant  bmmuw  Ut  ani- 
tomm  flgraaaiona,  and  attoijidMr  bnfadwd  tfra  in- 
decency and  buffiionrry  to  which  he  had  too  frequent 
recourae,  atill  their  volumes  muat  be  accounted  aa 
briongingto  the  aame  eliM)  andfamongittilMtluni- 
nnd  imitatora  who  have  iraniMd  tbeir  |Mt]l>«B  CHI- 
not  recollect  one  En^liah  author  who  n  entitled  to 
the  same  honour  Tlic  f  un  i^^n  aulhors,  Riccoboni 
and  MahvauK,  belong  to  the  same  department  {  but 
of  the  former  we  remember  little,  and  the  latter, 
though  full  of  the  moat  delicate  touches,  often  de- 
pends for  effect  on  the  turn  of  phrase,  and  the  pro> 
tracti  i  1  tnbarrassmentB  of  artificial  gallantrj',  more 
than  uuon  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature.  'Hie 
<*  Heloiae"  and  "  Eadle"  partake  of  the  insanity  of 
their  author,  and  are  emffcrpratprl  thnnph  most  rlo- 
onent  descriptions  of  o\tr,\iit.'.l!iii[ii,'  juiaskoit,  fiiiiicr 
ttsn  works  of  sentiment. 

In  fotore  compositions  the  author  dropped  even 
<hat  resefnUanee  which  the  atjla  of  '*Tbe  Man  of 
Feeling  "  bears,  in  snnf  particulars,  to  the  works  of 
Sterne;  and  his  cousiiiy  may  boast,  that  in  one  in- 
stance, at  Imat,  she  has  produced  in  Mackenzie  a 
writer  of  pnra  musical  Aodiaooiao  prose,  which  re« 
<aias  the  qoality  of  vigour  withoat  rorfeiting  that  of 
deame-^  iri<I  simplicity.  We  are  hence  led  to  ob- 
aenre,  that  the  unndpu  object  of  Mackenzie  in  all 
hia  ooivels  has  oeen  to  reach  and  susuin  a  tone  of 
nwtal  pMtlios,  by  representing  the  effect  of  iaeidenta, 
whether  important  or  trifling,  upon  the  hnmui  mind, 
•nd  especially  on  those  'ivliirli  :vcrv  not.  mil','  just, 
honourable,  and  intelligent,  but  ho  framed  m  to  be 
taaponsiva  to  tboaa  finer  feelings  to  which  ordinary 
hearts  are  caltoua.  This  ia  the  direct  and  professed 
object  of  Mackenzie's  first  work,  which  is  in  fact  no 
narmtive,  but  a  s(  1 of  successive  incidents,  each 
rendered  interesting  bv  the  mode  in  which  the?  ope- 
faio  on  the  faelings  of  Uarley.  The  attempt  had  been 
perilou"  in  a  meaner  hand  ;  for,  sketchei)  hy  n  pen- 
cil iesH  nicely  disoriminating,  Harley,  inHiead  of  a 
being  whom  we  love,  respect,  sympathize  with,  and 
adnxft  had  become  the  mere  Quiiiota  of  sentiroentv 
■n  atifset  of  pity,  perhaps,  bntof  iMteule  at  tiie  sam« 

tame.  Acrainst  llii-J  tlir  ;uitlu>r  h.is  mth  rrrt'at 

skill  I  and,  while  duped  and  Mwmdieii  in  i^iondon, 
HariSf  netthar  losss  our  conndemtion  aa  a  man  of 
itnia  aad  mmlk,  nor  ia  sabjeetad  to  titnt  d^ree  of 
g—tawpt  mtk  wUdi  nates  m  gumt  ngui  tiia 
■tedfairtnias  of  a  novke  190a  tomi,  whiM  Aef 


bug  themselves  ia  their  own  superior  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Hariaf's  ^iritad  conduct  towards  an  im- 
pertinent psisanwr  in  the  ttsg«>«oaeh,  and  his  start 
of  animated  indignation  on  listening  to  Edward's 

Ktorv,  nrf  (ikilfiillv  thrii\'>'n  in,  t<i  rhUkTv  tlir  rt-aiJ'.T 
that  his  isotuiesH  i^nd  gentleness  of  temper  were  not 
allied  to  effeminacv,  and  that  he  dand,  on  snttablB 
occaaiona,  to  do  all  that  might  become  a  man.  Wa 
have  heard  that  Pome  of  Harley'a  feelinga  were  taken 
from  iho^c  of  the  autlmr  himself,  when,  at  his  first 
entrance  on  the  dry  and  barbarous stndy  of  municipal 
law,  he  waa  looking  back,  lika  Bkckstone,  on  tha 
land  of  the  Muses,  which  he  rnndemned  to  \rnvo 
behind  him.  It  haa  aino  Ix-ca  said,  that  the  bne 
sketch  of  Miss  Walton  was  taken  from  the  heiress  of 
a  iiamilj  of  distincti«m,  who  ranksd  at  that  time  high 
in  tha  Sootlidi  finhionabla  woild.  But  aneli  aw* 
mises  are  little  worth  the  tracing,  for  wc  believe  no 
original  character  was  ever  composed  hy  any  author, 
without  the  idea  having  been  previoualy  auggsatsd 
by  aomstiiiiiig  which  ha  bad  obserrsd  in  nature. 

Hm  fldiar  aovcis  of  Mr.  Maekensie,  slthofugh  as- 
suming s  more  regular  and  narrati  c  form,  are  like 
"Tlie  Man  of  Feeling,"  rather  the  history  of  effecU 
produced  on  the  human  maud  by  a  series  of  events 
than  the  nanativa  of  thoss  erents  Utemselvea.  Tha 
villuny  of  SndsII  is  the  tale  of  a  heart  hardened  to 
HelfiHhness  by  iiirr  v-^ru.;  niul  imlimited  gratification 
of  the  external  senses  ;  a  contrast  to  that  of  Harler, 
whose  mental  feelinga  have  aeouired  auch  an  aacend- 
anqr  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life.  The  picture  of  the  former  is  so  horrid 
that  we  should  be  disposed  tn  di  ny  its  truth,  did  we 
not  unhappily  Itnow  that  sensual  indulgence,  in  the 
words  of  Barns, 

'■HavdsMsa*  wHUib 
AaA  pelrilas  fEnbeliiitsf* 

and  that  there  never  did,  and  never  will  exist,  any 
thing  permanently  noble  and  ezcelleat  in  ■  character 
which  was  a  strangar  to  tha  aiaidsa  of  resolnte  self- 
denial,  b  s  tnrr  of  the  vietinis  of  Sindall's  arts 
and  crimes,  particularly  the  early  historv  of  the  An- 
nesleys,  is  exquisitely  well  drawn;  and  perhaps  the 
scene  between  the  brother  and  sister  by  the  pond 
aqosls  any  part  of  tha  author's  writmgs.  Shontd  tha 
reader  duubt  this,  he  may  easily  make  the  expariflMBt 
by  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  any  young  person  of 
1  feeling  and  intelligence,  and  of  an  age  so  eariy  aa 
not  to  have  foigottca  tha  sports  aira  paaakma  of 
chiMhood. 

The  beautiful  and  tragic  talc  of  "  Julia  de  Roo- 
bign«  "  IS  of  a  very  different  tenour  fnmi  "The  Man 
of  the  World and  we  have  good  aoAorily  for  thiiik- 
ing  that  it  waa  written  in  some  degree  aa  a  counter, 
part  to  the  latter  work.  A  friend  of  the  author,  the 
cell  hr  .ti  1  Lord  Kames.  we  believe,  had  represented 
to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  bow  many  poems,  plays,  and 
novela,  the  diatreaaof  the  pises  is  made  to  turn  upon 
the  designing  villany  of  some  one  of  the  dramntis  . 
personse.  On  considering  his  obser\'ati()ns.  tlie  au- 
thor undertook,  as  a  task  fit  for  his  |;eiiius,  the  com- 
position of  a  atory  in  which  the  charactera  should  be 
all  natuniny  rirtaous.  and  where  tha  nhniitiss  of 
the  catastrophe  should  arise,  as  frequently  happens 
in  actual  life,  not  out  of  schemes  of  premeditated 
vilUuny,  but  frfHn  the  exceaa  and  orer-indalgmca  of 
paasionaanl  faaUnga  in  thamseiras  hlamatoaL  nay, 
piaiiawuidiy,  but  whidii  CMNwniigadtoRWMtlHd  cx> 
«esa,  and  coming  into  Ihtal  though  Ibrtnilaina  can- 
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CdUTM  with  each  other,  lead  to  the  moat  disastrom 
tuamqmnem.  Mr.  MaekeMM  aeeutMi  hi*  pariKm, 
wd  M  die      f<D  in  iRoathit|ipilf  whh  dm  Tiewa  of 

8  xvriter  whofte  object  was  les^  to  descriljo  r\rt.Tn;il 
objects  ttian  torvad  a  lesson  on  the  homan  heart,  he 
produced  one  of  the  moat  heart-wringing  his- 
tories which  has  ever  been  written.  The  yery  cir- 
curastaTJCM  which  palliate  the  errors  of  the  sufferers, 
in  \vlinne  distress  we  iiiteresi;  onrHelves ,  point  out  to 

the  reader  that  there  is  neither  hope,  remedy*  nor 
rerenge.  Whew  Liwelaee eta  StiiwH  comee ftwth, 
like  an  evil  principle,  the  ag-'nt  of  all  the  misery  of 
the  scene,  we  see  a  chance  orif  their  artifices  being  de- 
taolMi ;  at  least  the  vietnslMwe  the  conseioiiMiMS  of 
iimocence,  the  reader  the  ■tern  hope  of  vengeMiee. 
Bnt  when,  as  in  "  JuHa  de  Ronbi^,"  theteviva]  of 
Tnutnril  affection  on  the  part  of  iwo  jmre  and  amia- 
ble bein^^s,  imprudently  and  incautiously  indulged, 
awakens,  and  not  unjustly,  the  jedons  honour  of  a 
}iiph-s;pirite(i  husbantf, — wh?Ti  we  SCO  Julia  prer-pi- 
taled  into  misery  by  her  preference  of  fihai  duly  to 
early  love,  Savillon  by  his  faithful  and  tender  attach- 
ment to  a  desiring  object,  and  Montanhan  by  a 
jaakmt  nrnrd  to  Ue  anodeea  fimi^  we  era  made 
aware  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  no  hope  of  aught 
but  the  most  unhappy  catastrophe.  The  side  of  each 
•nUereria  pierced  by  the  very  staff  on  which  lie  leaned, 
ind  ibe  Baftnnl  and  virtuous  feeling  which  they  at 
flrat  noet  leglthnately  indulged,  precipitate  them  mto 
error,  crimes,  remorse,  and  misery.  The  cruelty  to 
which  Montauban  is  hurried  may,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
poaed  to  enempt  him  from  our  sympathy,  especially 
in  an  age  when  such  crimes  as  that  of  which  Julia  is 
suspected  are  usually  borne  by  the  injured  parties 
with  more  eouanimity  than  her  husband  disj^ys. 
Battbe  irriubie  habits  of  the  time>  and  hiaSpamah 
deaeant,  must  plead  the  apology  of  MoBtaama  as 
fbey  are  admitted  to  form  that  of  Othello.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  "Julia  de  Roubign^"  gives  the  reaaer 
too  much  actual  pain  to  be  so  generally  popular  as 
"The  Man  of  Feeling,"  since  we  have  found  its  su- 
periority to  that  beautiful  essay  on  human  sensibility 
often  disputed  by  those  whose  taste  wc  arc  in  general 
inclined  to  defer  te.  The  very  acnte  feelings  which 
tibe  work  wmBf  erotaa  amoog  tiie  readera  whoee 
aympathies  arc  liable  to  be  awakened  by  scenes  of 
Hctitious  distress,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the 
extreme  accuracy  and tnrth  oi  the  gcntiments  as  well 
•a  to  the  beannfal  aMnmar  in  whidi  thagr  an  ei^ 
prseaed* 

"  T.Li  R(>:hf"  fnmislies  tlie  Ijcst  pperimcn  of  Mac- 
kenzie's peculiar  style  . — "  The  church  was  dimly 
lighted,  except  Mar  the  pulpit  where  tlie  venerable 
La  Roche  was  seated.  His  people  were  now  lifting' 
up  their  voices  i«  a  psalm  to  that  Being  whom  their 
pastor  had  taiLtrl'.t  llicrn  ever  to  !i!rss  unA  to  revere. 
ILa  Boche  aat»  his  figure  bending  gently  forward,  his 

r half  doaed,1md  1^1  in  silent  devMieii.  Abrop 
,  _Bd  near  him  threw  its  light  Btrong  on  his  head, 
and  marked  the  shadowy  lines  of  ageacmss  the  paie- 
neaa  <tf  faia  brow,  thinly  covered  wiA  gray  murs. 

HWMici!eMBdf~~La  Koche  aat  lor  a  moment,  and 
nature  wmng  a  few  tears  firora  him.  His  people  were 
lend  in  their  grief;  Mr.  H  '  •  *  was  nr>t  less  affected 
tban  they — La  Koche  arose.  '  Father  of  mercies,' 
Mid  he,  'forgive  these  tears;  assist  thy  servant  to 
lift  np  his  soul  to  thee  ;  to  lift  to  thee  thr  sou]  t  nf 
thy  people !  My  friends  !  it  is  good  tto  to  do  ;  at  all 
aaasons  it  is  good;  but  in  the  diffaafow 
fiioaiuPHT.— Vol.  U. 
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I  what  a  privilege  it  is !  Well  saith  the  sacred  liook, 
hlYnakuitfaeLordi  at  all  tiinaa  tmat  ia  the  Lord.' 
[When        othar  anppotlMIe  va,  when  the  CiNin- 

t:iitis  of  M'oridly  eoUlMti  arc  :lrie(!  up,  let  us  then 
seek  those  living  Mrateia  which  tiow  iroiu  the  throne 
of  God.   Tis  only  from  the  belief  of  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being,  that  our  calamities 
can  1)e  borne  in  that  manner  which  becomes  a  man. 
Human  wisdom  is  here  of  httle  use;  for,  in  projHjr- 
tion  as  it  beatowa  comfort,  it  rnireaaes  feeling,  with- 
out whieh  we  may  «aaae  to  he  hurt  by  cafaunity,  but 
we  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness.    I  will  not 
bid  you  be  insensiUe,  my  friends.    1  cannot,  I  can- 
not, if  I  woold '  (his  tears  flowed  afresh) — '  1  feel  too 
mudi  myaelf,  and  I  am  not  admned  of  my  feelings 
hot  therefore  may  I  the  more  wQlingly  be  heard ; 
^  therefore  have  I  }>rayed  God  to  ^ive  me  strcnj^th  to 
I  speak  to  you ;  to  dunsct  you  to  him.  not  with  empty 
I  words,  but  wHh  thMe  tears ;  not  fnmt  qieentation, 
'  !)iit  from  srperience, — that  while  you  sea  me  aiiffer« 
yuu  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

*' '  You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the 
laat  earthly  atay  and  Uessing  of  hie  decliaing  years ! 
Such  a  enHd  too !  It  beooniee  not  ne  to  apeak  of 
her  virtues ;  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them, 
because  they  were  exerted  towards  myself.  Not 
many  days  ago  yott  aaw  her  young,  beautiful,  virtu- 
ous,  and  nappy :  ye  who  are  parenta  wiUiudge  of  my 
felicity  then — ye  will  judge  of  my  affliction  now. 
But  I  look  t  \:ir  Is  liim  who  struck  me;  I  see  the 
band  of  a  father  amidst  the  chasteniogs  of  my  Uod. 
Oh !  could  I  make  yon  fed  what  it  is  to  pour  out  the 
heart  when  it  is  pressed  down  vr.rh  rr.my  sorrows,  to 
pour  it  out  with  confidence  to  Hnn,  in  whose  bands 
are  life  and  death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that  the 
tint  enjoya*  and  in  eonteinplattoa  of  whom  diaqy- 
peara  au  mat  the  last  can  inflict!  For  we  are  not  aa 
those  who  die  without  ho;  ;  we  know  that  o\ir  Re- 
deemer liveth  $  that  we  shall  live  with  bim,  with  our 
friends  his  aervainta,  in  that  blessed  land  where  sor- 
row is  unknown,  and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is 
perfect.  Go  then,  mourn  not  for  me;  I  have  not 
lost  my  child ;  but  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  meet 
aaaio  never  to  be  separated.  But  ye  are  also  my 
chHdren :  would  ye  that  I  should  not  grieve  without 
comfort  ?  So  live  as  she  l  - cl  ;  il-,nt  when  your  death 
Cometh,  it  may  be  the  ueatii  of  tlie  ri^^hteous,  and 
your  latter  enu  like  his.' 

"  Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ;  hia  andU 
enee  anaweied  it  with  th«r  tears.  The  good  old  man 
had  drif  (1  n;,)  liis  at  the  altar  of  the  I.,or(i ;  hia  coun- 
tenance tiad  lust  its  sadness,  and  aiwumeil  the  glow 
of  faith  and  hope.  Mr.  H  *  *  *  followed  him  uito 
his  boupp-  The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  was  past ; 
at  si^ht  of  liua  the  scenes  they  had  la.st  met  in  rushed 
again  on  his  mind  ;  La  R  j  lie  threw  his  arms  round 
bis  neck,  and  watered  it  with  hia  tears.  The  other 
was  equally  afiheted:  Ihey  went  together  m  ailenee 
into  the  ]>arlour  where  the  evening  sen-irn  wr,s  wont 
to  he  performed.  The  eurtairui  of  the  organ  were 
open ;  La  Roche  started  back  at  the  sight  '  Oh  I 
my  friend !'  aaid  he,  and  hia  tears  bunt  forth  again. 
Mr.  H  *  *  *  had  nowneoUeeted  himself;  he  stepped 
forward  an!  drcM-  the  curtain  close;  the  old  man 
wiped  off  his  t^ars,  and  taking  his  friend's  hand, 
*  You  see  my  weahma^'  said  he,  '  'tis  the  weaknaaa 
of  humanity;  but  my  crtmfnrt  is  not  therefore  lost. 
'  I  heard  you,'  said  the  other,  '  in  the  pulpit ;  1  re- 

th«  noh  flOMohtion  ia  yoon.'  *tt  «,  mir 
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'riend/saidhc,  *and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  hold  it  fast; 
if  there  are  any  who  doubt  our  faith,  let. them  think 
of  what  importance  religion  it  to  calamitf,  and  for- 
bear to  weaken  its  force  ;  if  they  cannot  restore  our 
happiness,  let  them  not  take  away  the  solace  of  oar 
affliction.' " 

MACKEY,  JOHN,  an  English  writer,  who  is 
beet  Inown  ••  Um  mithor  of  *' Mcoioits  of  James  tin 

Second's  Cotirt  at  St.  Germaine.  and  of  the  Court  of 
Ei^land  in  the  reigns  of  William  111.  and  Queen 
Anne;"  in  which  are  many  origiiud  UMcdotM  of 
great  interest.    He  died  in  1726. 

MACKINTOSH,  SIR  JAMES,  a  learned  English 
statesman  and  lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Dores,  in  In- 
veme8s<shire,  in  1766.  When  he  was  thought  old 
mongh  to  be  placed  under  male  tnitiM,  he  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  Fortrosr  in  Rons-shire,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  King's  college.  Old  Aherdeen,  where 
he  jpaeied  through  the  usual  course  of  Htudy  and  dis- 
cipline with  the  greatest  credit.  From  Abcnleen  he 
repaired  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he 
spent  three  years,  chiefly  in  medical  studies,  prepa- 
ratory to  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine, 
ai^  applying  himedf  to  a  regular  nractice  in  that 
profession.  At  this  time  he  attended  the  Iprturcs  of 
l>r.  WiUiam  Cullen,  professor  of  practic<al  medicine, 
aiul  avthor  of  "  The  First  Lines  of  Physic,"  as  well 
aa  a  work  on  the  Materia  Medica.  Hia  wait-known  ex- 
eellence  as  a  medical  lecturer  attracted  a  crowd  of 
students  to  Edinburgh,  and  tli<  L^niety  of  tlie  social 
circle  in  which  young  Mackintosh  found  himself  was, 
foraaeatOD,  quite  as  walemna  to  his  sanguine  and 
sprightly  spirit  as  the  most  attractive  science  couM 
prove  to  his  more  sober  and  enlightened  judgment. 
TlTxis  diversion  was,  however,  but  transient.  The 
ttodcntanding  and  the  heart  of  the  etodent  had  been 
wdl  ciiltirat»l,  and  the  approbation  and  pnnnit  of 
literature  soon  overcame  the  follies  of  f  i-^hion  and  the 
indulgences  of  intemperance.  Uobtrlsiin  and  Smith, 
Clark  and  Brown,  were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their 


no 
ra- 


lution  bad  rommmrcd,  and  as  yet  had  givrn 
s^ptom  of  Its  proceeding  bevond  a  struggle  tor 
tional  and  constitutiooil  nwOMn.  Mr.  flackintosh 
was  impressed  in  favour  of  the  early  system  of  the 
first  movers  in  that  great  poliUcal  struggle,  and  be 
soon  8ft  ahout  his  celebratt'd  "  ^'indic^itKin"  of  tbe 
men  and  their  principles,  which  acquired  for  him  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Fox,  aid  an  early  cdebrity  among 
the  Whiffs  nf  Enplnnr?.  The  chief  object  of  the  pnm 
phlet  was  to  counteract  the  effect  of  Mr.  Burke  s 
''Reflections,"  and  although  that  gentleman  wa>i  na- 
turally dtspleatad  at  any  opposition  to  his  favoutitn 
views,  the  worit  was  written  with  a  spirit  and  talent 
which  even  he  was  constrained  to  admire,  and  which 
gained  for  Mr.  Mackintosh  the  fhendabip  of  that 
philosopba*  and  eta  teaman. 

Anxious  for  some  regnlar  plan  of  di^o$ine:  of  his 
time,  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  1792  entered  himself  as  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  waa  aoea  called  to  the  bar 
by  that  society,  and  commenced  the  pnMtice  of  the 
law.  To  a  mind  like  that  of  Sir  James  Maddntoeh 
the  legal  profession  presented  great  attractionH.  At 
that  period  legal  pursuits  bad  ceased  to  consist  en* 
tirely  of  reeeturebea  into  the  statute  book  and  ita 
commentators.  An  imprnvFrl  spirit  had  come  over 
the  profession,  and  in  Mackintosh's  native  country 
particularly,  Kaimes,  Jeffery,  and  their  friends,  aek 
the  example  of  cultivating  the  faculties  and  tastes  of 
mind  which  had  little  immediate  connexion  with  tbo 
practice  of  law.  Criticism  and  the  belles  lettres  were 
eagerly  studied  by  the  jirofetision ;  and  the  bar,  losing 
it8  tecnnical  characteristics,  was  more  assimilated  to 
th'  refined  spirit  of  the  age.  Blackstone's  labours 
bad  Illuminated  the  statute  book,  and  his  celebrated 
commentaries  bad  deprived  law  of  the  repulsive  dry- 
nesi  which  many  itudenta  had  been  utterly  unable 
to  omeome.  Men  of  dietinguished  erudition,  too, 
had,  a  short  u!i:!i'  ,intecedent  to  Mackintosl-.'s  r.^i-ciT. 
tilled  the  highest  legal  offices  in  the  state;  and  the 
mind  of  a  young  aspirant  was  natural^'wanned  with 
fame  at  Edinburgh ;  and  in  addition  to  the  study  of '  thp  rrrnllpction  or  eaampla  af  a  Sooieia,  a  Black- 


medicine,  he  waa  won  by  their  celebrity  to  an  alien 
tion  to  their  several  works,  and  his  early  ant!  profi  und 
Uttdy  of  them  laid  the  foundation  for  that  mature 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  for  which  thb  abb 
mrm  w.T^  so  ]>)T\<j  (vlelinitt'il.  Hi-:  mind  became  soon 
and  seriously  directed  towards  general  literature ; 
mord,  poU^al.  and  speculative  ^lOosopby ;  in  fact 
nlmo^t  pvory  'siiHiprt  in  preference  to  that  which  he 
ha(i  hrst  ukcn  up,  and  wmch  at  no  period  of  his  life 
he  very  diligently  cultivated.  He  received  his  medi- 
cal degree  in  the  year  1787*  just  at  the  time  that  he 
began  to  reeolvtt  on  abandonmg  the  pcofeiaioB*  and 
devntp  hi^  life  io  nwra  miaceUaneous  inwetigaikms 

and  pursuits. 

On  visiting  London  in  the  year  1789,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  excitement  of  the  Dubhc  mind  on  the 
subject  of  a  regency,  to  write  and  print  a  defence  of 
the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  unfetlered 
and  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  functions  of  regent. 
Thia  waa  Ina  first  asMf  aa  an  author.  The  woik, 
however,  passed  into  oblivion  ri'most  from  the  press, 
and  the  author,  foiled  in  thu  eitbrt  to  obtain  poUtical 
celebrity,  repaired  to  the  continent  to  renew  his 
medical  studies,  and  prepare  himself  for  some  settled 
plan  of  life  and  action.  The  period  of  his  arriving 
io  France  gave  a  decision  to  bis  political  nct  d  and 
character,  at  the  same  time  that  it  diverted  his  atten- 
tiMiftratdia  fnrtharat»dTof.flM^n«.  Thanvo* 


stone,  or  a  Mansfield. 

Mackintosh  had  not  mistaken  his  genius,  oradopted 
a  pursuit  in  which  be  was  not  destined  to  diitingntA 
Mmtelf.  In  die  Inner  Temple  be  studied  genwdlf, 

riTK?  wf  liave  reason  to  believe,  i^ftply,  ilo:  \-arious 
braiiche^  of  his  profession  and  of  general  literature. 
While  storing  bb  elefint  mind  with  the  pohte  learn- 
ing of  the  present  and  ]>a«t  ages,  he  devoted  himself 
ardeiuly  to  the  study  ut  those  principles  v,r  tule^  of 
action  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  intercourse  of 
men  and  nations  with  each  other.  At  that  period 
many  ardent  friaode  of  general  improvement  ean- 
ceivcd  that  national  rc-^jcncration  on  a  grand  scale 
had  commenced.  The  flattering  aspect  of  affairs  on 
tlie  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  retelutian  eeemed 
to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  world  was  about  to  t«-it- 
ness  a  great  nation  regenerating  itself  by  raeanB  of 
its  own  resources,  and,  without  resolving  society  into 
ita  elemeote,  purae  it  of  the  alnuee  that  obstructed 
its  bappiiMee.  Mankind  had  not  previously  sees* 
great  nation  far  advanced  in  refinement  in  l  ^:;lory,— • 
at  the  senith  of  its  power,  turning  upon  its  institu* 
tione,  and  insisting  upon  their  re-oonetructtoo.  Eu- 
rope was  absorbed  by  the  coming  events.  liberal 
opinions  had  been  of  slow  growth,  and  where  they 
had  taken  rixit  rf'sr:ii'F>lv'il  in  t'o-ir  [irogrcssi<»ri 

the  slow  maturity  of  the  oak  rather  than  the  exuhe- 
nnlgMvdiofaBini^swBraar.  Bnlloebante tbn 
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rntirc  afTulrs  of  a  nation  by  the  Finji  le  resolution  of 
«  people, — to  mould  mooarchiea  aod  itUtea  acconimK 
to  the  neir  Wfchta  of  political  philoBonhy,  waa  AO&gic 
tranaformitirm,  which  infuseJ  d^Iignt  mio  WWjr  ga- 
neroiis  Mpint  amongst  mankind. 

Encouraged  by  lus  first  essay  as  a  public  man,  our 
young  eivifiaa  now  vrotimd  oo  amMlMr  effort  aqg> 
ireatM  hf  th«  efreomataiMaa  of  tha  tinea,  and  at 
C,n\y''i  Inn  lifln/erf-'i  a  cour^p  of  lectures  on  the 
law  ot  nature  and  of  nations.  It  would  lead  118  far 
beyond  oar  limits,  were  we  to  give  even  an  ana* 
\f%i»  of  these  lectures.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  eveij 
principle  affecting  the  intercommunication  of  indivi- 
duals and  nations  was  discussed  .iml  ijluKtr^itrcl  in  a 
luminous  and  popular  manner.  The  premier,  Mr. 
Ptet,  «w  preaent  at  the  introdoctory  diseomw^  md 
the  course  throughout  was  attended  by  the  most 
brilliant  audiences.  The  zeal  of  Mackintosh  for  re- 
volution and  change  had  considerably  abat«l  pre- 
▼kma  to  the  delivory  of  thaae  lecturea,  and  aoine  vx. 
preaaioM  wlridi  aanpod  lum  in  theae  dtteonraes 
were  not  relished  hf  bii  contemporari  ?,  nmny  of 
whom,  including  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  rjenounced  bim 
aa  n  "raiigade"  and  an  "  apostate  "  This  reproba- 
tion was,  however,  unjust;  for  Mackintosh  baa  made 
the  important,  but  ofien  tli?  late  discovery,  that  po- 
litirnl  rr-no\aiir>n  and  improvement  may  be  hrought 
about  without  revol^  civil  war,  or  treason.  Perhaps 
be  had  aome  praaentimeal  that  public  opinion  wonid 
pre  long  force  Upon  potentates  and  powers  a  morlifi 
cation  of  their  rule  and  authoritv,  and  that  mankind 
as  soon,  or  nearly  as  soon,  as  ttiey  were  fit  for  free 
inatitntiona,  would,  bjr  that  vcnr  fitneia,  obtain  them. 

Thoogh  dtaae  laetnrm  nnaed  the  fame  of  Mackin- 
tosh as  an  accompli  hed  scholar,  yet  they  did  not 
bring  bim  that  increase  of  practice  at  the  oar  that  a 
ima  of  hit  eebbrity  might  hove  expected.  As  a 
lawyer,  he  never  enjoyed  that  extensive  practice 
which  has  been  obtained  by  other  men  of  inferior 
talents,  but  in  this  he  was  not  alone  amongst  his 
brethren  of  the  bar.  Ue  gave,  however,  the  moat 
nnple  proof  that  h«  poowaaed  fonnaie  talenia  of  die 
highest  order.  During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens 
the  English  government,  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon, 
inatitoted  a  prosecution  against  Peltier,  and  the 
canas  attracted  the  attention  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Ennipe.  Maddntoeh  solicited  tbe  appointment  of 
advocate  for  the  accused,  and  on  the  trial  displayed 
one  of  those  flighta  of  ekrauence  which  prove  that 
tha  art  of  Cicero  or  DanoaOienes  is  not  lost  to  the 
modems.  Nothing  was  more  jidmirpd,  anfl  nothfnp 
more  extensively  cirmlated,  ihiiu  that  speech ;  and 
Napoleon  li  i  ]  tli  j  mcrtification  to  experience  that 
tbe  philippic  of  the  advocate  was  infinitely  mora  aa. 
two  than  tiie  HImI  he  had  pnaeented.  We  make  no 
apology  for  inspn-n^  the  concluding  sentences  of 
this  speech: — "  In  tiie  court  where  we  are  now  met, 
Cromwell  twice  sent  a  satirist  on  his  tyranny  to  be 
comrieted  and  puniahed  as  a  libeUer;  and  in  this 
conrt.  abnoet  in  eight  of  the  aeafloM  etreaming  in 
the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  within  hearing  of  the 
clash  of  his  bayonets  which  drove  out  parliaments 
with  contumely,  two  succesaifo  jnriee  leaeoed  the 
intrepid  satirist  from  his  fangs,  and  sent  out  with 
defeat  and  disgrace  ilie  usurper's  attorney-f^enciai 
from  what  he  hrn]  tin-  insolence  to  call  his  court. 
Even  then,  gentlemeo,  when  all  law  and  libertv  were 
trampled  under  tha  tot  of  a  nilitarf  banditUf^ 
when  thoia  gnat  erinca  wave  perpetralod  on  a  bilHlt 
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plan,  and  with  a  high  hand  against  those  w![  >  v  rrf. 
tiie  objects  of  public  veneration,  which,  more  tiiun 
any  tbmg  else  upon  earth,  overwhelm  tha  minds  of 
men,  break  their  spirits,  and  confound  their  moral 
sentiments,  obhlerate  the  distinctions  between  n^ht 
and  wrong  in  the  understanding,  and  teach  the  muU 
titude  to  feel  no  longer  any  reverence  for  that  jus- 
tioe  wbiefa  thejr  thua  eee  tritraiphantly  dragged  at 

the  chariot  wheels  of  a  tyrrn  t  . —  t  \en  llien,  when 
this  unhappy  country,  triumphant  indeed  abruud, 
hot  endafed  at  home,  bad  no  prospect  but  that  of  a 
long  ancoeseion  of  tyrants,  wading  tnrongb  alaughter 
to  a  throne;  even  then,  I  say,  when  aU  aeemed  Imit, 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  English  liberty  survived 
in  tbe  hearts  of  Enjglish  jurors.  That  spirit  is,  I 
tmat  in  God,  not  eztmetj  and  if  any  modem  tyrant 
were,  in  the  drunkenness  nf  his  insolence  to  hope  to 
awe  an  English  jury,  I  trust  and  beheve  that  tbejr 
would  tell  him,  '  Our  ancestors  braved  the  bayonatfl 
of  CromweU,  aiid  we  bid  defiance  to  youra.'" 

In  a  abort  time  after  the  ddivery  of  thie  splendid 
speech,  and  indeed  in  consequence  of  it.  Sir  James 
Macktntoeh  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  a  judge 
in  India,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  that  country 
to  enter  npon  his  duties.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Sir  James  employed  his  leisure  in  oriental  researches, 
or,  if  he  did,  nis  success  was  partial.  On  hit.  n '  irii 
to  England  he  was  offered  the  professorship  of  na. 
tural  phtlowphy  in  die  nnlTersity  of  Edinburgh,  but 
he  declined  the  honour — a  detemiinatinn  he  was  un- 
derstood to  regret.  He  afterwards  took  his  seat  iii 
parliament,  where  great  expectations  were  excited 
from  his  well-known  learning  and  doqnence.  Sir 
James's  parltamentaiy  career  cannot  be  coneideMd 
as  ver)'  hrilliant  Deeply  inihui  d  with  the  learning 
of  the  KchorlK,  ht  seemed  to  treat  every  subject  m  a 
philosopher  ^n  l  not  as  a  partisan.  Inhere  is  a  de- 
scription of  rehned  reasoning  and  eloquence  that  ie- 
not  adapted  for  parliamentary  debate,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  reaciers 
that  when  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  made  his 
maiden  epeedi  in  St.  Stephen's,  he  prodoced  eeitnnl^ 
a  finely  spun,  well-argued,  philosophical  treatise ;  but 
there  was  none  of  the  ttr^piog  power  of  terse  rea- 
soning and  of  rapid  debate  which  carry  men  so  tri. 
umplMntly  through  their  paiiiamentairy  apeechea. 
On  alt  matleri  of  importance,  however.  Sir  Jamee 
was  always  a  speaker,  and  especially  when  the  sub- 
ject of  debate  was  of  a  judicial  or  international  cha- 
racter. He  laboured  attamioualy,  in  conjunction  with 
Rrmilly,  for  the  improvement  of  our  criminal  law, 
but  the  ability  and  energy  which  he  displayed  in  these 
efforts  were  by  no  means  attended  with  ademiaie 
auficeea.  Ue  laboured  diligently,  however,  and  left 
hie  hbonn  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
The  principles  which  (juided  thc^r  two  illuatrion'?  vr.f^n 
in  their  jurisprudential  reforms  have  been  aUuptcd 
by  others,  who  have  thus  earned  without  labour  lau- 
rela  that  the  future  hiatorian  will  reatara  to  Bomilly^ 
and  Macfcmtoeb.  He  contended  with  great  abilitf 
against  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  recognition  of  the  Ame- 
rican states,  and  haid  the  merit  of  firstt  bringing  a 
motion  before  parliament  on  the  advantages  of  call. 
inff  th?  new  states  of  the  American  continent  into 
poliiical  existence. 

Among  the  other  political  questions  to  which  Sir 
Jamea  Mackintosh  directed  his  attention,  was  the 

SiealaoB  of  Went  Indian  slavery.    His  opinions  on 
ia  attlriact  iratv  moat  decided,  and  atood  conapieu> 
T  2 
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oo*  in  lui  moral  and  poUtieal  ernd.  He  affirmed 

that  he  deemed  it  "  the  greatest  of  all  public  ques- 
tions;"  and,  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Miti-alavery  so- 
ciety held  in  1825,  he  summed  up  his  views  on  this 
point  in  the  following  terms: — "I  feel  the  most 
■ealoQi  wishes  for  the  sncceM  of  this  cause,  because 
I  consider  its  success  indisiiennable  to  ac<}uit  the 
consciencee  and  clear  the  honour  of  the  British  peo- 
pte)  became,  in  lincerity  of  sonl,  I  believe  its  sue* 
cess  would,  more  than  any  oilier  mcn'?iire,  contribute 
to  the  safely  and  welfare  of  the  European  mhabitants 
of  the  colonies ;  and  lastly,  and  above  all,  because  I 
thinli  it  would  laiae  a  million  of  human  b^ga  to  the 
concB^on  of  men.'* 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  this  gre^t  senator 
through  all  the  subjects  on  which  his  ardour  and 
eloquence  where  expended.  In  the  following  yearn, 
thp  drnits  of  the  admiralty,  the  church  of  Scotland, 
tlic  ailairs  of  Naples,  the  congress  of  Laybach,  the 
condition  of  Sicily,  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  the  op- 
pression of  the  Greeks,  the  ivriee  of  Scotland,  the 
condnet  of  the  Seottiih  lord  advocate,  the  |irovern- 
tnpnt  of  New  South  Wales,  together  witfi  l  i--  cKvjf 
Bulyect,  the  criminal  code,  called  forth  his  talents, 
and  gavo  occasion  for  the  house  to  witness  the  ardent 
perseverance  of  his  spirit  in  defence  of  general  liberty, 
union,  ami  happineRs.  Other  measures  were  ably 
advocated  by  him,  thouf?b  with  less  immediate  suc- 
cess i  he  hred  long  enough,  however,  to  see  many  of 
^em  called  into  aeUon.  The  meaaore  of  catholic 
emancipation  he  rejoiced  to  ^cc  rnrried,  though  it 
was  by  his  eaemies  i  and  the  important  measure  of 
narliamentary  r^orm.  which  was  brought  forward 
oy  his  politiea)  friends,  he  advocated  with  all  his 
powers,  and  saw  nearly  passed  into  a  law  before  be 
closed  his  eyes  upon  ail  sublunary  scf  ncR 

With  regard  to  bis  powers  as  an  author,  it  might, 
perhaps,  l»e  premature  to  speak  of  bis  character  as 
an  historian  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  lament  that  he 
was  taken  at  a  time  when  he  was  employed  in  vin- 
dicating from  error  and  mittrepreiientation  the  most 
hnportani  period  of  £ngliah  historv.  The  portion 
ba  baa  alnady  published  of  his  '*  History  of  Eng- 
land iinom  the  Refom.  !t:nii  to  tlie  Death  of  Queen 
Mary,**  his  "  Biographical  Siietcb  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,"  and  the  numerous  historical  articles  he 
hns  written  for  "Thi^  Edinburgh  Review,"  show 
the  accuracy  of  his  critical  talents,  the  justness  of 
his  views  on  political  subjects,  the  comprehendve 
nowera  of  hie  undentandintb  and  the  candour  and 
liberaUtjr  of  his  cbaraelar.  Bat  it  was  not  to  bialo. 
riral  enouiries  that  his  mind  had  bTn  singly  or  even 
chiefly  directed.  Few,  if  any,  surpassed  him  io  the 
anient,  variety,  and  correctness  of  his  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  moral  and  political  science 
His  continuation  of  Mr.  Stewart's  "  Dissertation  on 
Ethics"  isamagnificent  monumentof  multifarious  and 
extensive  reading,  nice  discrimination,  candid  judg. 
ment,  and  nrofound  speculation  on  sutjeets  the  moat 
difficult  and  moat  interesting  to  mankind.  The  death 
of  this  gentleman  took  place  on  the  30th  of  Mav,  1832. 

MACLAINE,  ARCfHIBALD,  a  learned  Irish  di- 
vineJwhowaslioniatMooaghan  in  1722,and  educated 
at  Glasgow.  Dr.  Maclaine  is  known  m  the  author 
of  an  excellent  translation  of  a  work  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  "  A  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
the  Christian  Religion."    He  died  at  Bath  in  1S04. 

MACI^AURIN,  COLIN,  a  rr1--brnted  mathemn- 
tician  and  philosoplier,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  in 
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1698.    He  studied  at  Glasgow,  where  he  took  tb# 

degree  of  M.  A.,  and  defenueil  thesi-  on  the  poiver 
of  gravitation.  In  1717  he  obtamed  the  mailiema- 
Ucu  diairin  thoMai^chal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and, 
two  years  after  waa  dwssn  a  faUow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety. In  )  725  he  was  eleetad  profeMor  of  mathe- 
matics  at  Ecim.Viui  trh,  where  his  lertiires  contributed 
much  to  raise  the  character  of  that  university  as  a 
school  of  science.  A  controversy  with  Bishop  Berice- 
ley  led  to  the  publication  of  Marlnnrin'';  pnt  work, 
his  "Treatise  on  Fluxions."  He  tlmd  in  June  1746. 
He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Algebra,"  "  \n 
Account  of  Sir  laaae  Newton's  Philosophical  Die. 
coveries,"  various  papers  in  the  "IVansaetions  of 
the  Royal  Society,"  and  other  works. 

MACKLIN,  CUARLKS.  an  actor  and  dramatist 
of  some  celebrity,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1690, 
and  was  employed  in  Dublin  as  a  barge-man,  until 
his  twenty-nrst  year,  when  he  came  to  England  and 

{'oined  a  company  of  strolling  comedians.  In  1716 
le  appeared  aa  an  actor  in  the  theatre  at  iincoln'a 
Inn  rfdds.  It  was  tioC,  however,  rta&k  1741  diat  he 
established  his  fame  as  an  actor  by  his  admirable 
l)erformance  of  Shylock,  that  being,  indeed,  the  only 
character  in  which  he  stood  pre-eminent.  He  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  till  1789.  which  long  interval  was 
marked  by  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  theatrical  life, 
rendered  still  greater  by  the  temper  of  the  individual. 
During  the  last  vears  of  bis  liie  his  understandii^ 
became  impairea,  and  in  Ais  state  bo  died  in  Jidjr 
1  "97  His  "  Mnn  of  the  World,"  a  comedy,  disco- 
vers a  keen  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  ex- 
poses meanness,  sycophancy,  and  political  servility, 
with  considerable  skill.  His  "  Love  A-la-Mode"  also 
possesses  kindred  merit.  Macklin  was  an  entertaining 
companion,  although  dictatorial,  and  very  irascible. 

MACKNIGUT,  JAMES,  a  learned  Scottish  di- 
vine,  who  was  bom  in  1791,  and  adncated  9iGU»ffenr 
and  Leyden,  and  On  his  return  was  ordained  minister 
of  Maybole,  where  he  remained  sixteen  years,  and 
composed  his  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  and  his 
"  New  IVanslation  of  the  EpiaUee."  In  1763  he 
published  his  "TVuth  of  the  Grospel  History."  In 
1772  he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Macknight  employed  nearly  thirty  years  m  the 
execution  ofnts  last  and  greatest  work,  on  the  apos- 
tolical epistles — "A  New  Litrral  Trnn<:l"rinn  frnm 
the  Greek  of  all  the  Apostolical  tLpisties,  with  com- 
mentaries and  notes,  philological,  critical,  e&plnu^ 
tory,  and  practical."   He  died  in  1800. 

MACPRBltSON.  JAMES,  a  Seottidi  writer  of 
some  skill,  but  wlio?--  principal  celebrity  rp'it*  on  Ins 
connexion  with  the  poems  of  Ossian.  He  was  bom 
in  1738,  and  completed  bio  education  at  Edinburgh. 
Having  published  "  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry," 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,  a  sub- 
scription was  raised  to  enable  him  to  collect  additional 
mectmens  of  national  poetry.  He  produced,  as  the 
fruit  «f  bis  researches,  "Fingal."  an  aneieBt  opie 

]irieni,  translated  from  the  Caclic  :  "  Temora,"  Um] 
other  poems,  professedly  translated  from  originals  1^ 
Ossian,  tfw  aao  of  Fingal,  a  Ctaslie  priMt  of  1m 
third  century,  and  his  contemporaries. 

It  appears  e.\ceedingly  difficult  tt  the  present  thne 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  w  ritings  ^'^cnln  l  tn  Mr. 
Macphersou  with  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  nortbon 
bordst  but  tfie  Hollowing  parncuhff  ftSB  flv  Jobn 
Sinclair's  htest  work  on  theaolijoet  fMt  ftr  towmla 
settling  the  controversy : — 
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"Variolas  circumstances,  wliicli  I  ;<li:i.U  briefly  de- > 
iail,  contributed  to  impress  me  with  a  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  as 
bein^  the  real  productions  of  a  Celtic  bard,  and  not* 
iabncated  by  Mr.  James  Macpherson.  1.  I  knew 
Mr.  Macphereon  well,  and  we  frequently  diacussed 
the  mbioet  tofsUi^r,  both  at  hit  home  in  London 
aai  it  nis  vilh  Hi  its  neighbourhood.   He  «u  in. 

dIgOMt  at  the  idea  of  hnving  any  hand  in  an  impoe- 
tmt,  or  at  any  duubt  being  entertained  that  the 
fwenw  Iw  bad  pabliabed  were  waj  thing  but  transla- 
tions from  genuine  Celtic  poetry ;  and  he  explained 
to  me,  from  time  to  time,  the  ateps  he  was  taking  to 

£;  the  poems  puMinhed  in  tb  l^iin^uage  in  wliich 
tj  were  compooed.  3.  A  gentleman  from  the  Isle 
of  Sky  (Captain  iohn  Maedonald  of  Bmkith)  came 
to  rpsicic  on  my  e?tate  in  C-iithness,  who  wan  much 
distinguished  for  inn  knowledge  of  Gaelic  poetry, 
and  who  had  furnished  Mr.  Macphefson  wllk  leveral 
of  (he  pooDW  be  had  translated.  Being  enmined 
vpon  oath  before  a  maffistrate,  on  the  96di  Septem- 
ber, 1^0',  rapt  iin  Macoonald  declared"  that  he  was 
then  m  the  seventy-eighiti  year  of  his  age, — that  when 
yoanff  he  could  repeat  a  great  many  of  Ossian's 
poems,  of  different  lengths  and  number  of  verses, 
which  he  had  learned  from  an  old  man  about  eighty 
wears  of  aui that  he  was  well  acauainted  with  the 
Wte  Mr.  James  Macpherson, — that  oe  bad  met  with 
hun  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Macphnrwm'ehoine  in  Ae 
Isle  of  Sky, — thnt  he  had  sun^  many  of  those  poems 
to  him,  and  that  Mr.  James  Macpherson  took  them 
down  as  he  repeated  them." 

**It  mnat  he  admiUed,  that  the  oondyctof  Mr. 
Maqiherson  tended  to  render  the  inhject  of  the  an- 
thenticity  ilimlitful  niid  mysteriou:-!  ;  for  sti-nui;!'.' J 
hard  with  his  pride  before  a  regard  for  the  interests 
of  truth  induced  hini  at  bet  to  leave  behind  him  the 
original  Gaelic  poetry,  expressly  for  th^.  purpose  of 
being  published.  Had  be  destroyed  these  tnanu- 
scripts,  his  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  original 
aothor  would  have  received  such  additional  confirm- 
aAioii  wmdd  have  rendered  it  extremely  difficult 
indeed,  at  the  present  m  oinent,  to  have  refuted  them. 
He  not  only  left  the  manuscripts,  however,  but  also 
a  legacy  of  1000/.  to  bis  cmeaftor»  John  Macken- 
sie^  Esq.,  to  defray  the  expense  of  preparing  for 
the  press  and  publishing  the  original  poems.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  in  car- 
rying through  this  undertaking;  but  he  had  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Nicol  and 
Buhner  as  publhbprs,  nnd  n  proof  of  the  first  sixteen 
pages  had  been  ^ictually  prmUiJ  and  sent  to  him  when 
oe  unfortunately  died. 

"  As  the  pubbcatioa  of  such  a  work  ens  not  oon- 
•iatent  w&  Hm  profeerional  avoeationa  of  hie  execu- 
tor, he  resolve  !  to  put  the  manuscripts  into  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Hi^hknd  society  of  London 
for  the  purpoee  of  publication.  On  the  I7th  of  May, 
1804,  a  committee  wao  ^pointed  to  soperinteiul  the 
execution  of  the  work.  Being  appointed  chairman, 
I  resolved  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  carry  ii!^'  it 
on  with  energy.  Many  obstacles  however  occurred 
to  the  speedy  compleUon  of  the  work.  It  was  judged 
necessary  to  have  not  only  the  several  poems,  but  the 
arguments,  or  prefatory  notices  to  each,  translated 
into  Liatin.  An  eminent  Latin  and  Gaelic  scholar, 
Mr.  Robert  Mac£ttkn,«ai  en^yed  for  that  pur- 
posci  b«|tl»«MMeimalaIt]rlmkdhf  neuriage^^ 
«f     coBlwttd  Middkm  dectiflo^  and  it  wai 
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found  extremely  difficult  to  supply  his  place.  The 
proofs  ahK>  were  sent  to  Scotland,  to  be  revised  bj 
some  eminent  Gadie  adiolaia  there.  Some  time  waa 
required  to  enable  me  to  complete  the  new  erii!ence 
1  had  fortunately  discovered  m  support  of  tiie  au- 
thenticity; and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1807  that 
the  whole  work,  in  three  Tolwaee  large  octavo,  waa 
pnhltehed.  There  waa  no  literary  undertaking,  from 
the  ultimate  completion  of  which  I  derived  more  sa- 
tisfaction. It  had  been  asserted  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  'That  the  poems  of  Osaian 
never  existed  in  any  other  form  than  that  which  WO 
had  seen, — that  the  editor,  or  author,  never  COttld 
show  the  original,  nor  could  it  be  shown  by  any 
other, — that  it  was  too  long  to  be  remembered,^ 
that  Uie  Gaelic  language  formerlv  had  nothing  writ- 
ten,— and  that  the  editor  (Macpherson)  had  doubt- 
less inserted  names  that  circulated  in  popular  stories, 
and  n^^t  hare  translated  some  wandering  ballads, 
if  any  eenld  be  (aandi  and  that  the  namee  and 
eome  of  the  images  bdng  recollected,  make  an  Snne- 
curate  auditor  ima|.;np.  by  the  helji  of  CaledM^U 
bigotrv,  that  he  had  formerly  heard  tiie  whole.' 

"  Tnere  cannot  be  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to 
such  groundless  assertions  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Gaelic  originals  are  now  published ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  that  language, 
the  work  not  only  furn»hee  complete  internal  evi- 
denee  of  itt  own  originaUty,  hut  ia  in  fact  greatlv 
superior,  in  point  of  poetical  merit,  to  the  T'!ngli<^h 
version.  The  general  question,  therefore,  is  at  iength 
reduced  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  may  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  following  heada  1.  Whether  the 
late  Mr.  Macphereon  composed  what  are  caDed  the 
]!ULms  of  Ossian  in  English,  an!  then  translated  them 
mto  Gaelic?  2.  Whether  the  Gaelic  was  not  the 
original,  and  the  BngUeli  a  trandatioB?  3.  Whether 

that  original     not  p(»nuine  ancient  poetry? 

"As  to  ihti  ilraL  point,  it  iss  luaiuleiitiy  ualikely 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  should  first  have  composed  what 
he  calls  "  The  Poems  of  Ossian"  in  English,  and 
that  though  he  wished  tiw  world  should  odSeve  lia 
was  the  author  of  them,  should  take  the  trouble  of 
translating  them  into  Gaelic }  and  that  he  afterward* 
should  leave  behind  him  a  Gaelic  version  for  publi* 
cation,  bequeathingnaum  of  money  for  defiwying  thn 
expense. 

"As  to  the  second  point,  it  will  ajij^ar  from  an 
impartial  and  critical  collation  ot  the  oripnal  Gaehc 
with  the  English  veniou,  that  the  Gaehc  must  ne- 
cessarily !ia\  o  been  anterirr,  niii  that  the  English 
translation  by  Macphersou,  however  much  it  has 
been  admired,  conveys  in  reality  a  very  faint  and  ira- 

Kfect  idea  indeed  of  the  sio{(ular  merit  and  peculiar 
ntiee  br  whidi  Ae  genuine  poetry  of  the  Celtic 
bard  issonappily  distinguished. 

"  As  to  the  third  point,  variotis  c'vcumstances  are 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  CelUc  tribes  in 
general  were  addicted  to  poetry. — that  various  Gaelic 
poems  did  exist,  in  the  Highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  in  remote  periods  of  our  history,— that 
these  poems  were  in  a  great  measure  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Ossian,  a  Scotch  bard  whoealn- 
1>r:Ttcd  the  exploits  of  Fingal,  a  Scottish  warrior, — 
that  some  manuscripts  did  exist  in  Scotland  in  which 
these  poems  were  contained, — and  that  many  Dersone 
preserved  in  their  memory  a  [great  atore  of  Gadie 
poetry,  and,  in  particular,  many  poema  Mcribod  t9 
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"To  thes*  proofs,  two  rildltional  circumstances 
are  to  be  added,  which  1  was  fortunately  the  means 
of  bringing  to  light :—  1 .  That  a  manuscript  of  these 
poems  did  actually  exist  at  Douay,  in  Flanders,  pre- 
vious to  Macpherson's  collection;  and,  2. 'Huit  the 
existence  of  Swaran,  and  other  personages  mentioned 
in  these  poems,  is  authenticated  by  Danish  historiani. 
It  ie  proper  here  to  itate.  tlMt  the  publication  of  the 
original  Gaelic  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  generous 
anil  patriotic  feelings  of  a  number  of  public-st>irited 
natives  of  Scotland,  then  resident  in  the  £ast  Indies, 
whOt  on  the  suggestion  of  that  respectable  chanetar, 
ftrJohnMacgregor  Murray,  Bart.,  soheeribod  a  sum 
of  money  amounting,  in  all,  to  nearly  1000/  ,  to- 
wards defraying  the  expense  of  publishing  the  pu- 
ome  of  Oman  In  Gaelic.  They  were  indignant  at 
the  attempt  to  rob  ancient  Caledonia  of  the  ho- 
nour which  those  sublime  productions  reflected  upon 
her ;  and  they  remitted  that  sum  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lication from  being  prevented  bv  want  of  funds. 
Upon  tins  donation  Minif  commonMaled  to  Bfr.  Hac 
pherson,  he  said  in  reply, '  I  shall  adhere  to  the  pro- 
mise which  I  made  to  a  deputation  from  the  High- 
land society  several  years  ago,  that  is,  to  employ  my 
fint  leisure  time  (and  a  oonaidaiable  portion  of  time 
it  mtnt  be,  to  do  it  aeenratdf)  in  ananging  and 
printing  the  originals  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  as  they 
have  come  to  my  hands.'  This  declaration  seems  to 
put  the  qoeation  of  authenticity  beyond  all  possibility 
of  douht ;  more  especially  when  coupled  with  this 
circumstance,  that  the  originals,  which  he  pledged 
himself  to  prepare  for  the  press,  'as  they  came  to 
his  hands,'  were  actiudly  left  behind  hiv  for  that 
purpoie  with  a  sum  of  money  adequat*  to  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  publication. 

"  Every  impartial  person  who  examines  the  origi- 
nal Gaelic  mtist  be  satisfied  of  us  authenticity.  Not 
an  inatanco  can  be  recollected  of  a  fabrication  being 
attempted  in  a  foreign  language,  or  in  a  language 
8U[)iM)se  I  to  be  of  ancient  period,  where,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  internal  proofs  of  the  forgery 
ha\  c  not  been  discovered  in  the  very  language  even 
in  which  the  foreran'  w.i'f  ntt^mpted  to  be  conveyed. 
Indeed,  b}  a^  uud  ci  ;uc,  an  original  version  is  known 
from  a  mere  translation  or  imitation  in  the  same  way 
as  a  connoisseur  in  painting  distinguiahaa  a  copy 
fnm  ao  original  of  a  RapbaeT  or  of  a  Michael  An- 
gelo.  When  the  new  trar.^;  itioii  is  brought  before 
tlie  public,  the  following  particulars  will  be  distinctly 
proved :  1.  That  Mr.  Macpherson,  in  many  instance)), 
gave  an  erroneoua  translation :  2.  That  he  frequently 
added  many  words  or  expressions  not  to  be  found  in 
the  original,  whicli  additions  have  been  mentioned 
as  plagiartsou  from  other  autiiors,  and  consequently 
as  arguments  against  the  anthentidtj  of  the  poems ; 
3.  That  he  left  out  some  beautiful  words  and  ])aii- 
sages  to  be  found  in  the  ori<^inaI ;  4.  That  he  passed 
many  expressiY'e  words  or  niirnscs,  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  translate  t  ana  6.  That  on  the  whole  he 
did  not  do  enffident  justice  to  the  nervous  simplicity 
and  genuine  beauties  of  the  Celtic  bard. 

"  The  first  book  of  Fingal,  as  a  specimen  of  a  pro- 
noted  new  translation,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ross,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Gaelic 
edition.  It  furnishes  the  strongest  possible  internal 
proofs  that  the  (iaehc  was  the  original,  and  Mac- 
f^erson's  prose  a  loose,  and  in  many  parts  a  turgid, 
tnunlalion-fitan  that  original  Upon  comparing  the 
%wc  iogether,,«  edebnOed  ciitic  (Mua  BatUie»  the  di». 
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matic  authoress)  has  well  remarked,  '  That  the  ne*V 
translation  appears  less  ])oinpous,  and  more  appro* 

firiate  than  that  of  Macpherson  i  tmA  besidsa  owip 
ree  from  those  particular  images  and  forms  of  tx- 
presaion  which  in  his  seem  to  be  borrowed  from 
other  sources,  it  presents  us  with  the  story,  and  the 
images  and  sentiments  that  enrich  the  story,  in  a 
more  distinct  and  defined  manner,  avoiding  the  great 
repetition  of  general  rpithets,  which  gn-p  to  the, 
other,  notwithsunding  all  its  beauties,  a  iatigumg 
sameness  of  which  many  readers  have  complained. 
Thia,  I  aho^  think,  nmat  impress  the  public  at  laigu 
with  a  bdief  that  the  Gaslie  copy  is  the  original  and 
Macpherson's  ;i  tr  mslataon,'— •  translation,  too,  by  a 
writer  of  a  diUerent  character  from  the  elder  poet. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  am  sure  that  a 
poem  in  imitation  of  Macpherson's  translation  would 
be  a  much  easier  task  to  compose  than  one  in  imita- 
tion of  the  new  trandation.'    But  though  Macpher- 
son's translation  is  evidentiy  inferior  to  the  new  trans* 
lation  (to  die  original  it  nmat  be  in&iitely  more  so), 
and  though  his  condnrt  in  regard  to  Ossian  is  doubt- 
less in  many  particulars  reprehensible,  yet  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  without  claims  to  merit,   llie  same  ioge- 
nioiia  critic  above  aUuded  to  has  remarked,  *  TiM^ 
whatever  marks  of  false  taste,  or  of  having  misundsr* 
stood  the  original,  may  be  found  in  IiIh  translation 
of  Ossian,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Macph«r»on  for 
having  first  introduced  it  to  the  would,  and  in  a  mors 
attrartivr  pnr!)  thnn  perhaps  any  Other  man  could  at 
that  time  Iiavt:  givtu  to  it.    He  has  not  always  trans- 
lated it  as  he  ought,  hut  he  has  at  least  pointed  out 
to  thoee  who  shsil  follow  him  a  way  of  doing  it  which, 
without  his  aid,  might  not  perhaps  liave  lieen  disco* 
vered.    To  him  also  we  owe  this  Cnclic  copy,  which 
he  might  so  eisily  have  burnt,  assuming  to  himself 
the  honours  of  an  original  poet ;  and  for  these  good 
deeds,  whatever  his  dements  may  be  in  regard  to 
other  things,  he  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  but  with 
respect.'   Thrs-  reservations  are  just;  at  iliu  sane 
time  even  his  admirers  and  friends  must  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  might  have  acted  a  part  more 
creditable  to  himself,  nncl  Irsfi  likely  to  prove  injuri- 
ous to  tlie  fame  of  one  ol  the  greatest  poets  recorded 
in  history.        •  •  •  • 

"  i  cannot  condude  witfaoot  allnding  to  the  high 
opinion  of  *  The  FtMtns  Osdan'  on  ue  continentt 
.where  no  national  prejudices  were  felt  against  their 
authenticity  or  merits,  la  England,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  so  powerful  a  leader  as  Dr.  SamMlJohii8omi» 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  hostile  torrent  that  no« 
thing  but  the  intrinsic  bejiuties  of  the  poetry  pre- 
vented the  entire  extinction  of  the  work  i3iit  on  the 
continent  it  was  quite  otherwise,  for  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  in  partieulsr,  ample  justice  was 
done  to  the  transccnrJcnt  benntics  of  the  Celtic  bard» 
There  is  none,  however,  to  whom  Ossian  is  under 
higher  obligations  than  to  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Suel.  In  her  excellent  work,  |  De  la  iiteiatnre/ 
she  thus  expresses  herself:  '  Tleztste,  cerae  eenUe, 
deu.x  litt',Tatiircs  fniu-  i-f.iit  distinctes  ; — celle  qui 
vient  du  midi,  et  celle  qiu  descend  du  nord ;  ceiie 
dont  Hombre  est  la  premibre  source,  celle  dont  Ossian 
est  rorigine."  She  then  r-i  .-t  s  her  ideas  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  latter  poet,  li  Madame  de  Stacl  enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  the  beauties  of  Ossian, 


in  a  defective  version,  the  only  one  hitherto  much 
known,  what  would  aha  net  have  ftlt  had  aha  pe- 
nned it  ia  aaaUo  irantlalion }  Bm  every  ciartKMt 
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vhall  now  be  made  by  myaalf,  and  the  other  admirert 
^  Oaaian,  to  do  the  Cdtic  bwrd  that  juatioep  by  a 
«Mr  Inodatkm,  wUdi  will  phce  bit  mmie  among 

the  proudest  of  tho8e  who  have  hitherto  adorner]  tlie 
fields  of  poetry  and  reached  its  highest  ranks,  'lim 
following  two  most  important  propositions  shall  then 
be  estabUahed  beyond  the  poasibility  of  doubt : — l. 
That  the  pooni  of  Ossian  are  authentic  ancient  po- 
etry ;  and,  3.  That,  in  a  reinote  period  of  our  history, 
the  mouotaine  of  Scotland  produced  a  bard  whose 
works  mutt  resider  hia  naae  nnmortal,  and  whose 

^pnius  hn-^  not  !rf>?n  surpassed  by  the  effiMTtl  of  aoy 
iiiudera  ur  even  iiiicient  competitor." 

Mr.  Macpherson  died  at  fiehiUe  in  InTemess-shire, 
in  I796t  and  Mn.  (iiaot^a  "  Lettm  from  tba  Mman- 
tuna"  ftm^bea  eoiiie  intweatu^  partienlin  i«lativ<B 
to  hiii  (Itatli  She  obeerves  that  "  finding  some  in- 
trard  symptomn,  he  sent  for  a  consultation,  the  result 
«f  vbich  arrived  the  day  after  his  confinement.  He 
vaa  perfectly  sensible  and  collected,  yet  refused  to 
take  any  thing  prescribed  to  him  to  the  last,  atid  that 
on  tbi.H  jirinclple,  ITjat  his  time  w&n  couie,  and  it 
did  uut  avaih  He  felt  the  appioachea  of  death,  and 
hofied  no  nlief  from  medicine,  tboagh  hia  life  was 
not  such  as  one  should  like  to  look  back  on  at  that 
awful  period,  indeed,  whose  is  ^  It  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  render  his  last  scena  moat  albeting  and 
anm^ary.  Uadied  laatTaeadwavemiigi  aiui,fnmi 
lbs  minute  he  waa  eonfined  till  a  tbtj  litde  before 
ha  expired,  never  ceased  imploring  the  divine  nn:  :  •  y 
10  the  moat  earnest  and  pathetic  manner.  People 
'  about  him  were  overawed  and  ntdtad  by  die  Csnroor 
and  bitterness  of  his  penitence  He  frequently  and 
earnestly  entreated  the  praytii  yf  good  serioua  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  clasH  who  were  admitted.  He  wa» 
a  very  good-natured  man,  and  now  that  he  had  gut 
all  hia  acbemea  of  intemt  and  ambition  fnliilled,  he 
fteenaed  to  reflect  and  grow  domestic,  and  showed  of 
late  a  great  inclination  to  be  au  lodulgeut  landlord,  and 
very  liberal  to  the  poor,  of  which  1  could  relate  vari- 
onainataneea  more  tender  and  interesting  than  flashy 
and  oetentations.  Hia  heart  and  temper  where  ori- 
ginally good.  His  rellgiouH  ynirn  )])U  s  .v  t  re,  1  fear, 
untixed  and  fluctuating ;  but  the  primary  cause  that 
so  much  genius,  taste,  benevolence,  and  prosperity 
did  not  produce  or  diffuse  more  happinrss,  was  his 
living  u  stranger  tb  the  comforts  ot  uumestic  life, 
from  which  unhappy  connexions  excluded  him."  Mr. 
Macpheraoa  waa  wtemdiaWaatminatarAbbay. 

MACQUBR,  PHIUPPB,  a  disliDgidfli«f  adfo. 
cate  of  the  par!niment  of  Parib,  wlit  re  he  was  bom 
in  1720,  being  descended  from  a  renpectable  family. 
A  weakness  in  his  lungs  having  prevented  him  from 
engaging  in  the  laborious  exercise  of  pleading,  he 
dedicated  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  "  L'  Abrego  Chrani  '.ui^ique  del'  His- 
toire  Ecclestastique,"  written  in  the  maimer  of  the 
pNrident  UenanJf  e  *'  History  of  ftanee,'*  bat  not 
po^'^ffiscd  of  tfjual  spirit  and  elegance.  **  Les  .\n. 
nalet)  Romaines,"  another  chronological  abridgment, 
and  much  better  written  than  the  former.  Into  this 
worit  tha  antbor  haa  intrpdncad  avenr  thing  arait 
wortfay  of  notiea  wbieb;|iaa  been  written  by  Sunt  Evre- 
mond,  Ahb^ Saint-Real,  President  Montesquieu,  .\bbc: 
Mably,  6ic^  concerning  the  Koraans ;  and  tf  we  except 
ftdiflimiiea  of  atyt^  wmch  is  easily  discernible,  it  is  m 
Other  respects  a  very  judicimi?  comr.ib'.;on.  The 
**  Abreg^  Chronologique  de  i  iiisloirc  d  h^spague  et 

4la  Jtenigd,''  is  poun  of  aocnmqr*  u  worthy  of  tho 


president  Ilcnault,  by  whom  it  wan  begun  ;  but  it  dis- 
piaya  no  discrimination  of  character  nor  depth  of  re- 
aeareh.  Th»  author  received  amietanee  from  M.  La- 

r<  ir/jL.  v.huse  talents  forcbronological  abridgment  am 
well  known,    hi.  Macquer  died  in  1770. 

MACaUSB,  PIKRRE  JOSEPH,  brother  to  tho 
former,  waa  bon  at  Paris  the  9th  of  October,  1718, 
and  died  there  F^ruary  1 6th,  17 Si.  He  was  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  academy  of  science,  and  eni^aged  in  tha 
"  Journal  dee  Savana"  for  the  articles  of  medicina 
and  chemistry.  With  the  latter  science  he  was  iiw 
timately  acquainted.  He  had  n  ^h^rc  in  the  "  Phar- 
macopseia  Parisiensis,"  published  m  1765.  Hi«i  other 
successful  works  are,  **  Klemens  de  Chimie  Theo- 
lu^ua,"  **  Elemens  de  Chtmia  PnUi^ua,"  "  Diction, 
mure  de  Chemie,  eontenant  la  tlieone  et  la  pratique 
de  cet  art."  which  has  been  translated  into  Germau 
with  notes;  and  into  English  with  notes,  by  Mr. 
Keir.  Macquer  has,  by  his  labours  and  writinga* 
greatly  contributed  to  render  useful  an  art  whichmr- 
merly  tended  only  to  ruin  the  health  of  the  patient 
by  foreign  remedies,  or  to  reduce  the  professor  of  it 
to  beggary,  while  they  prosecuted  the  idle  dreams  of 
converting  every  thing  into  gold. 

ACQLIN.  ABBK  A.NGK  DKMS,  a  French 
gentleman  of  Scottish  ancestry,  who  was  born  at 
Meaux-en-Brie  in  ItM^tt  thooaUegeof  which  town 
he  afterwards  became  pfoJfimor  riietoric.  Al- 
though a  foreigner,  he  was  so  w«ll  acquainted  with 
the  Kngllsh  tofit;ue  tluit  btediled  several  works  in  our 
language  and  wrote  many  popular  etisays.  He  was 
alao  the  author  of  several  Latin  poems  which  liavo 
b<>en  Tn;:ch  admired  for  the  beauty  and  accuracy 
ol  liitif  hiylc.  He  died  at  his  hoiwe  in  Soutlnvark 
in  1823. 

MACRIN.  SALMON,  a  Udn  poet,  who  waa  born 
at  London  eorlyin  the  aixtaenth  century.  He  was  pre. 

ceptor  to  Claudius  of  Savoy,  count  of  'retiree,  and  to 
Honorius,  the  count's  brother;  and  wrote  several 
poetical  works  in  lyric  verse,  which  were  so  much 
admired  that  he  was  called  the  Horace  of  hia  time. 
He  died  at  London  in  1555. — Charles  Macrin,  his 
800,  was  not  inferior  to  him  a.^  a  poet,  and  surpassijil 
him  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was 
preceptor  to  Catherine  of  Navama,  tha  niter  of  Henry 
the-  ( Trent,  nr.ii  perished  in  tho  BUMBCn  On  Sl  fiar> 
tholomew's  day  la  1572. 

MACROBIUS,  AURELIUS  AMBROSIUS 
THE0D0S1U8,  a  Latin  author,  who  lived  in  tho 
reign  of  Ao  amperor  Tbeodoeius,  to  whom  be  offin- 
ated  as  an  oflicer  of  iI-.l^  v,  .uiIjobij.  enjoyed  a 
considerable  share  of  the  iiupenal  tavour.  The 
country  of  his  birth,  aa  well  a^  the  re%ion  which  ha 
professed,  are  both  uncertain.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
miscellaneous  work,  entitled  "  Saturnalia,"  curious 
for  its  criticisms,  and  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws 
uponthemanneraand  customs  of  antiquity;  "ACom- 
mantasy  on  CSoero*a  Somnium  Scipionis,"  in  two 
books,  valunblf  for  the  p.tposition  it  affbrtis-  of  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras  wuh  respect  to  trie  Harmony 
of  the  spheres ;  and  a  treatise  "  De  DifiTerenUia  ot 
Sociatatibua  Gneci  Latinique  Varbi."  There  are  se. 
van!  aditiono  of  tfaia  autlmr'i  writings,  who  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  died  about  the  year  4  j  ( 

MADAN,  MARTJM,  a  celebrated  (jalviniatic  mi- 
nister,  who  was  bom  in  179S.  Ho  was  originally  ado. 
cated  for  the  bar,  but  eventually  quitted  that  profes. 
siou  for  the  church,  and  in  1761  was  mainly  iiib,iri(. 

mental  in  tha  enetUm  of  tbacfaa|Ml«tticbettitt  the 
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MADDEN,  SAMUEL— 

}*^<*1«J«1.        aiioQpal  work  ia  entitled  "  The 
l^NltlMira,  in  ««idi  IM  Terf  powerfulW  advocated  the 
preventioQ  of  teiluction,  by  consiitatnig  it  •  vifloM 
marriage.    Mr.  Madan  died  in  1790. 

MADDEN,  SAMUEL,  Ml  Iriah  clergyman,  who 
WM  bom  in  1687.  He  was  educated  in  DnMm,  in 
wbieh  city  ke  afterward*  esublished  a  uociety  of 
aru  He  dwd  in  1766,  afttr  » life  of  gieat  imblir 
tueluiness. 

MADDOX.  DR  ISAAC,  .fcttned  dmne.  who  was 
born  m  the  year  1696,  ami  u  ,,-;  -  Vacated  at  the  uni- 
versity  of  Aberdeen  ;  shortly  after  which  he  en- 
tered  holy  orders;  and  was  made  cbapkin  to  Dr. 
2^«onijb«U^^  niece  he  roar- 

iMd.  From  this  time  his  preferment  was  rapid ;  he 
was  made  kin^'n  chajilain,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and,  about  the  year  1736,  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph;  from  whence,  in  1743,' ho  was  traiMhted 

•  A  rf?'**'^*    He  published  sereral  Ht  rmona,  and 

•  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
(  hurch  of  England,"  in  answer  to  Mr.  Nede'a  '*  His- 
'oO^oitlie  i*i*fit«na /'   Dr.  Maddox  died  in  175q. 

MADISON,  JAMBS,  an  American  bishop  of  the 
nrotestant  episcopal  church  in  Virsrinia.    He  was 
born  August  27.  1749,  near  Port  Republic,  in  the 
county  of  Rockingham.    His  father  wu  for  t  long 
tune  clerk  of  the  extensive  district  known  as  West 
Augusta,  of  which  Rockingham  county  formed  a 
part.   At  an  early  age  the  son  was  sent  to  an  aca- 
demy m  Maryland,  whero  h«  nuninad  for  several 
Tmn,  uid  received  inetmctioii  in  the  elissice.  He 
then  entered  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  where 
he  was  matriculated  in  1768,  and  from  which  be  ob- 
tained ^veral  honourable  testimonials  of  his  profi- 
«»ncy.   One  wae  the  gold  medal  assigned  hv  Lord 
Botetourt  Ibr  the  encouragement  of  claiwical  learning, 
%vhich  was  awarded  to  him  in  1772.   He  studied  law 
under  Mr.  Wythe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  barj  but 
lie  never  relished  the  profeseion,  oo  AM,  after  one 
■UOcessfid  effort  in  an  admiralty  case,  he  ilnrulrtn-  ,1 
it,  and  devotee!  himself  to  the  church.    In  1773  he 
was  rhosf  n  profossar  of  mathematics  in  William  and 
Mery's  college,  and  in  1777  wm  made  president  of 
that  iiutittttioQ,befai{rthen  hat  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.    rhe  statutes  of  the  rollogc  reijuircd  that  the 
president  should  be  thirty,  but  the  rule  was  sus- 
pended in  his  favour.    In  the  same  year  he  visited 
iSogland  in  order  to  qualify  himself  still  mere  f,  r 
tiie  dotiee  of  his  station.    He  continued  in  lx)ndon 
until  the  latter  part  of  177fi,  and  during  his  absence 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  aid  and  instruction  of 
Cayallo  in  natural  philosophy,  and  of  other  distin- 
guished men  in  various  branches  of  science.    On  his 
return  home  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  and  com- 
menced that  long  career  of  usefulneea  which  entitles 
liim  to  be  considered  ae  one  of  the  jZfreatest  hene- 
ftelors  of  Vhvinia.   Throughout  the  whole  revolu- 
ftfir-.nry  war  he  was  unceasing  in  his  exertions  to 
sustaui  the  college ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  short  periotl 
during  the  strugfle  that  its  exercisec  were  inter, 
raitted,  m.,  the  nutumn  preceding  and  the  winter 
and  spring  succeeding  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  Until 
1784  he  was  not  only  president,  but  professor  of  ma- 
tbematics  and  natural  phikMM^y.   In  that  year  he 
ItKve  vp  the  uathematical  ^ptrtnent,  and  became 
professor  of  natural  and  moral  philoH  ]  I  v,  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations,  &c.,  and  continued  in  this 
office  until  the  period  of  hie  death. 

In  1788  Mr.  Madioon  waa  choaen  bishop  of  the 


-MifiCBNAS,  CILMIU^. 

protestnnt  episcopal  church,  an;i  in  the  foUowinfr 
year  a^au  came  to  England  tor  the  purpoee  of  con- 
aeeratum.  Wlulat  lie^  he  formed  an  extensive  ae- 
qnaintanee  amongat  Ae  most  distinguished  literati, 
with  many  of  wnom  he  kept  up  an  uninterrupted 
correspoiiilrnrc  Juriiit(  the  subseqiier.t  part  ol  hisf 
life.  At  the  end  of  eight  months  he  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Various  universities  and  literary  so* 
cieties  gnhspqnently  conferred  iheir  honours  on  him. 
Under  iha  care  of  Bishop  Madison,  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary  advanced  steadily  in  repotatiM* 
and  became  the  atm  wttttr  of  mmj  eaunant  aa*. 
Ha  waa  uadefirtigalila  ia  hia  kctona,  and  when  m 

frood  health  is  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
ecture-roora  from  fioiiir  to  six  houia  every  day 
throoghout  each  week.  He  first  intradvead  a  course 
of  systematic  lectures  on  political  economy  into  the 
college.  In  the  department  of  natural  philosophy  lie 
excelled,  his  enthusiasm  there  throwing  a  peculiar 
charm  over  Itis  lectures.  As  a  bishop,  also,  he  waa 
ardent  in  the  performance  of  hw  dotiee,  and  Ida  aer- 
■nnns  cTiTi'^e;!  liim  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  pulpit 
liiatufti  ol  that  country,  l^is  exc^ent  man  died 
March  6, 1 812,  in  his  sixty-third  jaar,  after  a  paiafial 
illneaaofmanTmaotiia.  HianoMinawwodepoeiled, 
by  a  Tote  of  1^  faeolqr  of  WiUiaiM  and  Mary'a  col- 
lege, in  the  chapel  hall*  and  81 
erected  over  them. 

MADOX,  THOMAS,  a  learned  Bnirfiah  L«..<»»., 
who  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  is  only  known  by  his  literary  labours,  and 
his  principal  works  are  entiled"  Anglicanum  Formu- 
lare"  and  the  "  History  of  the  Exchequer."  Abont 
ninety  volomeo  of  hia  mannecripts  n 
to  the  British  Musenm  by  his  wiaow. 

R£CENAS,  CILMUS,  a  noble  Roman,  who 
was  the  fiivourite  of  Augustus,  and  patron  of  Virgil 
and  Horace.  He  has  been  described  as  a  pattern  of 
every  political  virtue,  and  a  generous  patron  of  the 
sriences.  He  \\  as  ]it  \  t'r,  in  fm  ^  Iiovv  uver,  a  public 
minister ;  for  even  the  office  of  prefect  of  Italy  and 
Rome,  which  he  heU  after  the  victory  at  Actium, 
was  only  a  ])ri\'atc  trust;  nrifl  tbp  opinions  which 
are  entertained  of  him  as  the  protector  oi  the  learned, 
and  which  have  made  his  name  proverbial,  seem  to 
be  very  innch  exaggerated.  It  ia  true  that  ha  col- 
lected at  hia  table  poeu,  wits,  and  learned  men  'of 
t  very-  description,  if  they  were  pleasant  romjinnion?, 
sought  their  conversation,  and  sometimes  recom- 
mended them  to  Attgostus ;  but  it  was  from  political 
motives,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  friends  for  Au> 
gustUR,  and  extending  bis  fame.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
he  t'n  .T  H  orace  a  farm,  and  obtained  his  pariJcn  and 
freedom,  and  that  he  enabled  Virgil  to  recover  hia 
property;  but,  for  a  man  whom  Avgaotoa  had  nado 
exorbitantly  rich,  the  present  to  Horace  was  a  trifle, 
and  Virgil  mer^y  received  from  lum  what  was  justly 
his  own. 

MascenaawnanolamBBof  gicai  qaaUtiaa^  bwthe 
well  understood  how  to  employ  the  ftmmra  of  Car- 
tune.  Without  8tronf(  p:i«s.iin>j  an'!  a  lofty  ambition; 
endowed  with  a  fine  tastr  and  a  sotind  judgment  ( 
prudent,  and  cool  en lu^Oi  to  do  whatever  ne  did 
rightly  and  tborniiffliiy.  aiul  pnnpiiine  enough  not  to 
shrink  before  Uilhcuities,  and  itlrtiiyi  to  anticipate  a 
happy  result,  but  too  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure  to 
love  or  to  pursue  any  businesa,  if  ha  waa  not  com- 
pelled by  necessity;  «ff  an  agtaaiihia  ptnon,  gay  in 
I,  aflahla  and  gmeimitf  indhNdto  nttgr 
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fjthera,  an  ]  equally  wiUinjf  to  receive  their  attacks  ih 


rvturn  i  artful  and  skilful  in  smployiiMr  otkm  &* 
hkunm  purpotMf  emfiiliBtlMdioiMofiiitintfiinle 

friends,  (rat  faithful  and  constant  after  he  had  nnce 
chosen  them ;  and,  if  necessity  required,  caoable  of 
any  sacrifice.  These  oualities  gained  him  UM  oofr- 
fidsnee  of  AngustiM,  wbick  he  enjorod  nndiailMMihad 
tni  Ins  deitlt.  Angustus  used  to  mmt^  him  on  his 
effeminacy,  his  lovt  f  r  j  rei  iius  stones  and  gems, 
his  affectation  in  mixing  old  Etrurian  words  with 
LMin,  waA  naldBg  hmt  wida.  In  return,  M»ce- 
nas  ventured  to  make  use  of  great  freedom,  or  rather 
of  severity  of  expression,  as,  for  iastaace,  during  the 
triumvirate,  when  Octavius  was  in  the  tribunal,  pass- 
ing many  sentcnoas  of  death,  Maecenaa  praaented 
liim  his  tdikla  with  the  words,  "  Surge  tandem,  car- 
nifez!"  (me,  executionrr  a  reprimand  which  pro- 
duced its  effect ;  and  Octavius  did  not  take  oifence 
at  it  When  Augoatua  eomiiUad  with  Agrippa  and 
Maoenas,  whether  to  retain  or  resign  the  supreme 
power,  Maicenas,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
Ajfrippa,  urged  him  to  retain  it.  Thus  he  proved 
that  he  preferred  the  profitable  to  the  honourable. 
M aeenas  appears  less  wortbv  of  eataam  as  a  ^vate 
man.  Hp  had  i  palnce  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  on 
the  E^quiiine  hiil,  which  was  surrounded  with  splen- 
did gardens.  Here,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  be 
reargued  himaalf  lo  indoliBBce,  Inrarj,  and  firiTokraa 
pleaaona.  Of  all  apedaetet  na  waa  moat  fond  the 

pantomimic  Jutice,  v.'lnrli  lie  Limself  iritroi]iice(l  Into 
Rome.  Bathj  iius,  who  waa  celebrated  lor  his  beauty, 
and  his  skill  in  this  exhibition,  was  his  fat'ounte. 
He  was  no  less  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate. 
His  indolence  betrayed  itself  in  his  dress,  in  his  gait, 
in  his  manners,  and  even  in  his  style.  His  writings 
are  mentioned  by  Saneca,  laiodorua  and  others  i  but 
none  of  them  are  extaat 

MiESTLIN,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  German 
astronomer  of  Germany,  who  was  born  in  the  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg,  bot  qNmt  faia  youth  in  Italy,  m 
aftoirards  retonad  to  Germany,  and  became  pro- 
faaaor  of  maiAematics  at  Tubingen ;  where,  among 
his  other  scholars,  he  taught  ilin  great  Kepler,  who 
has  praised  several  of  his  inventions,  in  his  "  Astro- 
nomia  Optica."  Though  Tycho  Brahe  did  not  assent 
to  Mffstlin's  opinions,  yet  he  allowed  him  to  be  an 
extraordinar)' j)ersoa  deeply  skilled  in  the  science  of 
astronomy.  Maestlin  publi^ed  several  mathematical 
and  astronomical  works,  and  died  in  1590. 

MAFPBI,  a  celebrated  Venmaae  frouly,  which  has 
produced  many  crninrTit  men.  Among  tlicm  wc 
may  enumerate  Alessandro  Maflfei  (marquis),  who  was 
bomia  160S,  served  under  Maximilian  Emanuel,  in  the 
CMnpmgna  against  the  Turks  and  the  French,  distin* 
guisMallimself  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
and,  after  the  victory  of  nr]<rt\i'!L',  was  made  field-mar- 
shal, and  died  at  Munich  m  1 730.  The  memoirs  which 
appeared  under  his  name  were  written  by  his  brother. 

Bernnrf^inn  Maffei  hnrn  nt  Rome  in  15H,  edu- 
cated at  Patiua,  created  cardinal  at  the  age  ot  thirty- 
five,  and  died  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  possessed  a  large 
GoUeetionofooins,of  iriuehhamadauaainhia  kMt 
"  History  fiwnBfadale.** 

Francesco  Scipio  M.ifTei  was  born  at  Verona  in  1675, 
and  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Parma.  Me  went 
to  Rome  in  1698,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  poetr}-, 
and  was  received  into  the  Arcadia.  H  e  afterwards  en- 
tarad  the  military  career,  served  under  his  brother 
Akunder  in  ihaSpoiah  aBeeeaiiQniiWjend  inlTOi 


L  ^IIAGBB»  WILLIAM.  9» 

was  presezit     tlie  battle  of  Donauworth  as  a  volun- 


teer. Uislit«rarytaataaooaracalledbimtoltaly,whera 
ha  wrate  Ua   DelbScianaachiaraala  OifallMaaca,** 

a  work  full  of  learned  research  into  the  ii»apr»  of  the 
ancients  in  settling  private  quarrels,  and  in  which  he 
maintaina  thai  duelling  is  contrary  to  religion,  amnd 
raaaoD,aodthewelfareofsocitty.  To  improve  diacon- 
ditioa  of  Italian  literature,  the  decline  of  which  helB> 
mented,  he  ondt  riuol  ,  in  connexion  with  Apoetolo 
Zeno  and  Valiisnieri,  the  pubhcation  of  a  periodical, 
the  obiect  of  wfaidi  waa  to  criticise  native  works,  and 

make  his  rn!intrvm?n  nctjn-iintpri  -with  forei^  litera- 
ture. At  tilt;  bttiiie  time  he  directed  his  attention  lo  Uie 
Itahan  drama,  which  he  enriched  by  bis  "Teatro  Its- 
liano,"  a  collection  of  the  best  comedies  and  tngediei^ 
and  by  his  original  tragedy  of  "  Merope."  Thu  pro- 
ductioii,  although  only  a  judicious  essay  towardaunil- 
in^  the  Greek  and  French  tnaedy,  met  \vith  the  moat 
brilliant  success.  His  cooea^  '*  La  Ce'smonia"  wat 
also  brought  upon  the  stage  with  applause.  To  n> 
vive  tlia  atndy  of  the  Greek  language,  which  waa 
much  neglected  by^his  countrymen,  be  invited  skilful 
teachers  to  Verona,  whom  be  supported  at  his  own 
expense.  The  discovery  of  some  important  manu- 
scripts in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  gave  hia 
learned  labours  a  new  turn,  one  of  the  results  of  which 
was  "Verona  Illuatnta.**  Maffei's  reputation  had 
BOW  extaodad  to  fiwaign;countries,  and  in  1732  ha 
aat  out  on  a  virit  to  Fhmce,  England,  Holland,  and  re- 
turned by  the  way  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  in 
the  most  flattering  manner  by  Charles  VI.  He  died  m 
Verona  in  IJiW  and  a  monnmsnt  ia  there  erected  to 
his  memorv.  Among  his  numerous  works,  the  most 
important.besidesthosealreadymentioned,aFe,  "Rime 
e  Prose;"  "  Istoria  Diploujatica j"  "Museum  Vero- 
nense,"  and  other  writings  relative  to  hia  native  city. 

Giovaitttti  Fiatro  MaAo,  one  of  the  moat  learned 
writers  among  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Bergamo, 
in  1635,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Aimilml  Quro  and  other  distinguished  men, 
becnna  afltanraida  prafieeaor  of  rhetoric  at  Genoa, 
then  eeeretary  of  the  republic,  and,  two  years  later, 
entera  l  tlir  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rome.  Having 

1)ubh!ihed  a  Latin  translatiuo  of  Acosu's  "  History  of 
ndia,"  he  tvas  invited  by  Henry  of  Portugal  to  Lis- 
bon, and  employed  to  write  a  general  history  of  India; 
for  which  purpose  he  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments in  the  archives.  This  work  appeared  at  Flo- 
rence in  1688,  and  is  characterised  rather  by  beauty 
of  style  than  by  profoondnaaa  of  reaeaidi  or  aente- 
ness  of  judgment.    He  died  at  Tivoli  in  I6n3. 

Paolo  .lUcssandro  Ma&i  was  bom  at  Voitem  in 
16S3,  and  died  in  Rome,  where  he  had  ddaflynaidadp 
in  1716.  By  an  industrious  study  of  nmaanma  and 
cabinets,  he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of  an- 
cient works  of  art.  His.'priucip.jl  works  are,  "RaccoUa 
di  Statue  Anticbe  e  Moderne,"  and  an  edition  of 
Agostini's  "Gemnw  Antiche,"  which  be  enriched 
with  valuable  notes  and  additions ;  it  is  less  priced  by 
connoisseurs  than  the  old  and  iscaace  cdiuoa  of  1667, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  engravings. 

Baphaal  Maffsi,  called  also  Ruthael  of  Volterr^  waa 
bomat  Vetterra  in  thanuddia  ofwa  ifkaenth  eentniy, 
and  died  there  in  1 522.  His  chief  work  "  Commen- 
tarii  Il«rum  Urbaoarum  Libri,"  of  which  the  first 
twenty- three  books  contain  ^eographiiGal  and  bin> 
graphical  treatises :  the  remainda  ia  n  ( 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  tima. 
MAGBl^  WiLUAN, ar*  '  " 
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fiastic,  wTiowasbornin  1765,  an  l  (  ilccated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin.  He  wasi  fur  8ume  time  anistant 
pfoGrasor  of  oriental  tongues,  and  about  1806  be- 
came professor  of  mat  lnnnriUcH.  Minutely  acquainted 
with  every  branch  uf  that  ahstruse  science,  he  selected 
for  the  use  of  the  candidates  for  fellowships  a  course 
both  concise  «nd  elementtury,  observioj^.  that,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  extent  end  diversity  of  their  etndiee,  re- 
lative merit  could  not  otherwise  be  ascertained  during 
the  limited  period  allotted  to  a  vipd  voce  examination. 
The  fellowship  was  osually  decided  during  the  two 
hours  that  he  acted  as  examiner:  since  hi-  time  the 
course  has  been  much,  and  for  other  purposes  use- 
fully, extended;  but  mathematics  have  ceased  to  be 
decuive  ss  %  teat  for  determining  a  fellowihip. 

It  wee,  however,  to  hie  eervieee  m  the  canee  of  iv- 
ligion  tliat  Dr.  Maf(ee  was  in  Icbted  for  his  promo- 
tion, ills  celebrated  "Discourses  on  the  Scriptural 
Doctrines  of  the  Atonement  and  SacriBce"  wen  firet 
published  in  1601.  'ITie  work  consists  of  two  ser- 
mons, with  notes  ;  and  it  obtained  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity on  Its  first  publication,  which  has  never  been 
exceeded  by  any  theological  production  of  modem 
ttmee.  Ite  olqeet  ma  to  aireet  the  farAer  spread  of 
un;tririan  ^irinciples,  and  partictihrly  to  expose  that 
qualiHcation  of  the  opinions  of  Anud,  by  which  Soci- 
nve  and  his  modem  followers  have  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  honest 
minds.  The  style  is  peculiarly  strikinfr,  and  the 
notes  are  somewhat  in  the  style  ot  "  The  Pursuits  of 
Literature."  They  are  lively*  terse,  and  elegant,  at 
once  appealing  to  the  intginatioii  and  the  onder- 
Btnnding. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  reputation  which  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  this  book.  Dr.  Masee  was 
advanced  in  1813  to  the  deanery  of  Cork.  In  1819 
he  was  coneecrated  bishop  of  Raphoe,  and  in  1822 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  PuM  ii,  by  the  late  Lord  j 
Liverpool.  Dr.  Magee's  other  publications  consist 
of  "  A  'Ilianksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Delivery  of  thtt 
Kingdom  from  Invasion,"  1797;  "  A  Sermon  occa- 
sioned by  the  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Clare."  1802 ;  and 
"  A  Memoir  of  Thomas  FMval,  M.  D."  Or.  ICi«ee 
died  August  18th,  1831. 

MAGELLAN,  FERNANDO  DE.  a  celebrated 
Portuguese  navigator,  \vli  >  discovered  the  straits  at 
the  extremity  of  South  America,  and  conducted  the 
first  expedition  round  the  world.  He  served  under 
Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies,  and  distingtiished 
himself  especuiiiy  at  the  taking  of  Malacca  in  1610. 
He  afterwards  entered  into  the  Ber\nce  of  Spain, 
and  was  entrusted  bj  Charlea  V.,  with  the  eonunand 
of  a  fleet  destined  to  explore  a  passA^e  to  the  Mo- 


lucca iKlnni]-;  hy  -liliiy  westward.  Tiie  •.■i]yap;r  was 
commenced  in  September  1519.  About  the  end  of 
October  1590  he  entered  the  straits  since  called 
after  his  name,  and  on  the  27th  of  Novemlier  disco- 
vered the  Pacific  ocean.  Continuing  his  course,  he 
arrived  at  the  Ladrone  islands,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Fhilippineti  on  one  of  which  he  lost  hie  life  in  a 
ekirmnh  with  uie  nativee  In  1 591 . 

MAGLIABECCHf.  ANTOMO.  a  learned  critic, 
who  was  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  cele- 
brated alike  for  the  Variety  of  bis  knowledge  and  the 
strength  of  his  memory.  He  was  born  at  Florence 
in  1033,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  engaged 
in  the  employment  nf  a  goldsmith,  which  he  relin- 
quished to  devote  himself  to  literaiy  purattite.  He 
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rian  to  Cardinal  Lto;  1 1  de'  Medici,  and  other  litew 
rati  residmg  at  Florence,  llirough  uoremitling  ap- 
plication, be  acquired  a  multifarious  stock  of  eru- 
dition, which  made  hirn  thp  wnmirr  of  his  ncjc.  Duke 
Cosmo  111.  made  Magiiabecclii  keeper  of  uic  library 
which  be  had  collect^,  and  gave  him  free  access  u» 
the  Laoientian  Ubnuy,  and  the  Oriental  MSS.;  of 
the  latter  coOecdon  he  pobliahed  a  catalogue.  Hb 
attention  was  wholly  absorbed  by  his  books ;  among 
which  he  took  his  rest  and  his  meals,  dividing  bia 
time  between  the  ducal  librarv  and  his  private  eoUeo- 
tion,  internipte  l  only  hy  the  visits  of  persons  of 
rank  or  learning,  allracicJ  towards  him  by  the  re- 
port of  his  extraordinary  endowments. 

MAQN1EZ»  NICOLAS,  a  learned  ecdeaiaetic 
who  £ed  in  die  Tear  1749  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
is  best  known  by  his  excellent  1  itin  dictionarv,  enti  - 
tled "NoviUus,"  which  wan  published  at  Fans  in 
1721.  In  his  dictionary,  besides  the  words  to  be  met 
n-ith  in  the  classics,  we  find  many  of  ^hose  which 
occur  in  the  Uible,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authors,  the 
terms  of  art,  the  namee  of  greai  men,  heathen  k  "'^r 
bishops,  &c. }  in  ahort,  many  more  wonia  than  are 
usually  to  he  found  in  the  ortinarf  dielianariee. 

M.\HMOUD  was  th>  fir  t  sultan  of  the  Gaxne- 
vide  dynasty.  He  was  the  son  of  the  governor  of 
Chorasan,  and  sovereign  of  Gaxna.  He  was  sixteen 
years  old  whf-n  his  father  died  in  997.  He  drove 
the  king  uf  I'urkestan  from  Chorasan.  invaded  Hin- 
iloostan,  and  captured  Gebal,  a  {K)wcrful  j)rince.  In 
1002  he  reduced  Khalif,  the  revolted  governor  of 
Segestan,  and  repeatinghiehivnahMi  of  India,  ntaned 
and  overcame  llek  Khan,  who  had  invatlptl  Chor.T. 
san.  He  defeated  him  a  second  time,  tnough  llek 
had  been  joined  by  Kader  Khan,  with  SO.OUU  horse. 
He  now  extended  bis  conquests  fw  and  wide,  and 
acquired  immense  treasures.  In  1029  he  conquered 
Persian  Irak.  He  died  in  1030,  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  thirty-one  years.  He  is  extolled  by  the 
M&aninedan  writera  Cmt  hie  rqgard  to  justice,  and 
bis  xeal  fnr  the  propagation  of  his  religion,  which  ho 
spread  in  India  by  the  extermination  of  a  va.-^t  num- 
ber of  idolaters,  and  the  demolition  of  their  temples. 

MAHMOUD  II.,  khan  and  padiahab.  the  twenty- 
ninth  eovereign  of  the  family  of  Osman.  the  twenty- 
sixth  grand  sultan,  and  twenty-first  cabph,  "thasha- 
dow  of  Allah  upon  earth  j"  an  absolute  prince,  wbow 
possessing  by  nature  tibe  disposition  of  a  deepot,  haa 
neen  obliged  for  a  great  part  of  his  reijjn  to  contend 
against  rebellions  m  the  provinces,  and  the  insubor- 
dination of  the  janisaries.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
Abd.ul-Hhamid.  who  died  in  1789i  and  was  bora 
in  July  1783.  Mustapba  IV.,  the  elder  brother  of 
Mahmoud,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1807,  had 
already,  according  to  ancient  custom,  ordered  turn  to 
be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  have  no  competitor  to 
fear,  when  Ramir  Kffendi,  pa^miaslernf  ths  armjT*  •! 
the  head  of  2(XK>  .Albanians,  rescued  ihe  prince.  The 
valiant  Bairaktar,  pacha  of  Ru^  hnk,  immediatelv 
deposed  Mnetapha  IV.,  and  girded  Mahmoud  wiui 
the  sword  of  Osman,  on  the  98^  of  Jtdf,  1808. 
Fourteen  weeks  aftcrwards  the  janizaries,  offended 
by  the  military  reforms  made  by  the  grand  \'uier 
Eiaiitraktar,  took  the  seraglio  by  storm,  and  Bairakur 
immrdintcly  orr^rred  the  execution  of  Mustapba  ami 
hiii  muther,  and  then  blew  himself  up  with  his  ene- 
mies. The  hatde  between  the  Sevmens  (infantry  on 
the  European  aystem,  in  fnronr  ol  whom  the  eultaa 
Mahmoud  had  declared  huBidi)  and  Iha 
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was  continued  thirty-six  boors  longer  in  the  seraglio  he 
and  the  capital,  amidst  pillage  and  conflagrations, 
'l^e  reliels  gained  the  victory,  and,  for  the  preaerva- 
iiui)  of  his  life,  Mahmoud  u  '  impelled  to  send  de- 
puties to  them,  and  to  aubmit  naconditiooaUj  to 
their  dtmaiidt.  After  these  horrors,  Mahmooa  wm 
not  able  to  cxcctitc  any  plan  of  reform  in  the  tirmy, 
although  be  suil  persevered  in  his  inienuun.  At 
avanr  attempt  the  janizaries  obtained  by  force  the 
dmangfi  and  exaeutioa  of  tbe  commanders  tnA  mi- 
nteten  who  irodertook  to  astablish  order  wni  diad* 
pi  riL  Mahraoud  thought  only  of  sccnriTi^  himself 
upon  the  throne,  stained  with  Uie  hlood  ot  bis  uncle 
8«lmi  and  of  liu  bpothar  Mastapha.  He  therefore, 
according  to  Pouqueville,  murdered  the  son  of  Mu«. 
tapha  IV.,  an  infant  three  months  old,  and  thus  he 
remained  the  last  and  only  descendant  of  the  family 
of  the  prophet.  His  will  was  now  made  known  by 
tlie  mvtnat  orden.  Withoat  a4«iMn,  wilhout  ra- 

tinnrrf",  nnd  almost  \v;thriut  nn  nrmy,  he  continue'! 
the  war  with  Russia,  and  against  tbe  Servians.  At 
length,  when  he  was  totally  exhausted,  his  divan 
coiwladMl  a  tnaty  at  Buchaiait  with  Russia,  in  May 
1819.  TbMimmure  was  advised  by  England,  btit  dis- 

appointed  the  i-xpectntions  iif  Napoleon,  w  lift,  in  fon- 
nexion  with  Aubtria  and  IVu^Kia,  had  pronounced 
tha  int^rity  of  the  Porte.  Having  bamedocatad  in 
the  seraglio,  where  the  valide  or  sultana  mother,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  never  calls  her  son  other- 
wise than,  my  lion,  my  tiger !  the  grand  seignior 
knows  DO  law*  but  aome  fonna  of  cuatom,  and  has 
no  regard  for  any  eomtndnla  Inrt  thaw  of  necawity. 
'Vhe  circumstances  of  horror  under  whicli  hn  as- 
cended the  Uirone,  and  the  dangers  which  perpetu- 
ally surrounded  it,  htrdanad  liia  liaaik  and  blmdMl 
htsjndginent. 

Ai  wnj  anltan  is  directed  to  learn  some  art,  he 
chose  calhgraphy.  Vain  of  his  skill,  Mahmoud  re- 
aolved  to  write  with  his  own  hand  all  the  kiat-she- 
riflS),  or  ordera,  hi  his  own  nana*  wad  to  keep  a 
jriiirra!  of  his  tlioiicrhts.  His  papers  soon  accurau- 
laied  tu  buch  a  degree  upon  his  sofa,  that  he  looked 
around  for  a  private  keeper  of  the  archives.  He 
found  a  suitable  person  for  thia  office  in  hu  barber, 
wlio  was  doubly  worthy  of  hie  confidence,  beeattae 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Khalet  Eflendi,  a 
courtier,  who  amused  aud  ruled  the  sultan  by  his 
buffoonery,  also  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  favour. 
Berber  Baschi  introduced  this  Khalet  to  Mahmoud ; 
be  had  once  been  his  companion  in  the  coffee-houses 
of  Galata,  a  clerk  of  the  corporation  of  butchers  in 
(kmstanttnople.  He  was  afterwards,  in  1806,  the 
ambaaaador  of  Sdim  III.  to  the  court  of  Napoleon. 
Thp'ie  TDinn  were  the  centre  nf  nil  the  intripnp-'  which 
spread  from  the  seraglio  to  ttie  provincia.  Khalet 
soon  amassed  great  wealth  by  mearm  of  presents, 
and  his  influence  became  so  important  that  he  com- 
pletely governed  die  eoltan  and  the  subniieiive  divan ; 
init  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  mufti  to  admit 
him  among  the  ulema^^.  This  privileged  caste  scorned 
to  reedve  the  universal  favourite,  beomaa  he  in»  the 
eon  of  a  man  who  sold  livers,  and,  moreover,  a  child 
of  the  world  who  drank  wine.  Khalet  punished  the 
mufti  with  banishment.  The  new  mufti,  th>  relnrc  , 
and  All,  the  new  grand  vizier,  were  eager  to  employ 
erery  means  to  conciliate  tbe  fiironr  «  Berber  Bas- 
chi and  Khalet  Kf!"  rii^i  The  latter,  however,  avoided 
receiving  anv  imporunt  office,  lest  he  should  be  held 
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But  he  divided  the  spoil  with  the  ffo- 
vemors,  who  plundered  the  provinces,  and  vao 
bribed  the  principal  members  of  the  divan,  and  was 
careful  that  no  complaint  should  reach  the  cars  of 
the  sultan.  FouqueviUe  fnffi'>^inf  that  the  grand 
seignior  himself  soared  with  bn  farDorite  the  smna 
extorted  from  the  rich.  Mahmoud  exhibited,  how- 
ever, a  proud  and  inflexible  disposition  towards 
Christian  princes.  The  speedy  eiaeiitim  of  jnaticv 
in  the  capital,  united  arith  the  severe  poUee,  over 
which  Mahnioiul,wbonot  nnfrequcntly  «^ed  abooK 
incognito,  kept  watch,  shows  that  he  was  not  deli* 
cient  in  energy  or  talents.    But  the  great  and  the 

Eowerful  always  remained  the  slaves  of  his  humour, 
is  avarice,  and  his  suspicion.  No  high  otiicer, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  was  secure  of  his  pro- 
perty or  Ins  life  ;  hence  the  universal  disposition  for 
a  revolution,  and  the  intriguing  policy  of  the  divan, 
to  make  the  satrape  inatnHMDta  of  their  matoal  de> 
t ruction,  and  thna  to  obtain  tbe  treaanrea  of  both 
parties. 

The  seign  of  Mahmend  baa  therefore  been  a  con* 
thmadiacane  of  treaaons  and  rebellions.  The  Sar> 
vians  tdccMded  in  diaking  off  the  voke  of  the  paelw 
nf  f?,  lur;ii]i  ,  Mohanuned  Ali  Pa  ha,  conqueror  of 
the  Mameluke  beys  and  of  the  Wechahites,  became 
almost  absolute  sovereign  of  Egypt;  by  meana  of 
bloody  insurrections,  RiTmelin,  Wiridin,  PnTTin^rus, 
Trebisond,  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  L:it;u- 
kia,  and  other  pachalics,  changed  their  masters  ;  tha 
bold  and  crafty  Ali  in  Janina  raiaed  himself  to  tbe 
throne  of  Epiroa.  To  udte  hinadf  maeMr  of  tbe 
treasures  of^  this  pacha,  Mahmoud,  by  the  advice  of 
Khalet  Effendi,  accused  him  of  high  treason.  'I'his 
pdicy  involved  the  Porte  in  a  civil  war,  which  betrayed 
Its  wealtnesa,  drove  the  Greeks  to  de8pair,and  brought 
on  their  revolution.  A  foreign  embaaav  informed  the 
Porte  of  the  plans  of  ili<  fJreeks,  and  Khalet  Elfendi 
resolved  to  extirpate  them.  In  the  name  of  Mai  - 
muud  be  gave  tne  following  commission  to  the  se> 
rnskier  Israael  and  Khurschid  Pr.clin : — "Every  Chris- 
tian capable  of  bearing  arms  must  diej  the  boys  shall 
be  circumcised  and  educated  in  the  military  disci- 
pline of  Europe^  not  to  offend  tlMidemaa,tbey  aliall 
be  styled  janiiariaa.*'  All  the  deereee  which  reoeed 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  provinces,  tbe  equipment  of  tbe  faithful  for 
war,  favourable  prophecies  in  the  name  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  proecriptiona  and  executions  of  the  rich, 
the  profanation  or  Christian  churches,  &c., — all  these, 
Pouqueville  says,  proceeded  from  the  seraglio,  and 
were  the  work  of  Khalet.  Cruelty  and  avarice  led 
the  sultan  and  his  frrowite  to  theee  meaaures  of  ter- 
ror,  while,  by  letters  extorted  from  the  patriarch,  and 
promises  of  amnesty  made  only  to  be  violated,  they 
strove  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
'ibe  gruM  aeignior  himaelf  was  pceaent  when  tbe  in* 
nocent  Prince  Conetantine  Morousi  was  beheaded. 
Hebeheld  fromakiosk  of  the  scrn^li^  !lu"  bodiesof  the 
patriarch  Gregory  and  of  the  mtirdered  member*  of 
the  Gredan  eynod,  dragged  by  Jewa^  and  thrown 
into  the  sea;  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
princes  Mavrocordato  and  Chantxerys,  with  a  muU 
titude  of  rich  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  Porte. 

When  Mahmoud  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in  destroy 
ing  his  enemies  in  the  capital  and  in  the  two  princi- 
palities where  the  rebellion  originated,  while  the  dis- 
afl'ected  {governors  in  the  provinces  bad  been  subdued 
bf  ambitioiiB  padu^  ana  tbe  bead  of  the  fontfdabb 
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All  lay  at  his  feet, — when  he  had  happily  concluded 
the  war  with  Persia  by  the  peace  of  1823,  brought 
about  by  the  mediation  of  En((land,  and  had  no  more 
to  fear  from  the  Wechabites.— then  it  wa"^,  after  bo! 
many  perils,  that,  intoxicated  with  apparent  success, 
he  every  day  grew  more  cruel  and  more  intolerable. 
'llkt  chiidreo  aiod  gnnd-childrai  of  Ali,  who  had  atur- 
rendflnd  dMondTec  on  tho  ftHh  of  fhe  tnluii,  w«re 
put  to  death.  Inflexible  in  that  design  of  extermi- 
nation which  he  had  conceived  against  the  Greeks, 
bo  ■ubmitted  to  the  powen  of  Europe  in  onlj  a  few 
particulars  rolatinfj:  to  the  restoration  of  the  churchea 
and  of  the  advantages  of  trade ;  and,  after  the  inter- 
cesaion  of  the  ambaasadora  of  England  for  three  years, 
ho  contented  to  the  evacmlioB  of  Moldavia  and 
WabdiM  in  Jtuw  18M.  Winn  Ao  diplomatie  corps 
in  Pera  protested  against  the  execution  of  the  pre- 
lates, he  answered — "  The  sultan  is  an  absolute,  in- 
dtfndmt  sovereign,  accountable  for  his  actions  to 
no  man."    His  divan,  likewise,  refused  to  send  a 

Plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  of  Verona.  But 
lahmoud  trembled  whenever  the  rage  of  the  jani- 
ariea,  wboee  mvotb  f^orala  triad  in  vain  to  bridle 
fSum,  wasted  the  capital  wtth  Are  and  iword ;  he 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  calm  their  fury — the  most 
able  men  in  the  state  and  in  the  army,  his  nearest 
relatives,  his  most  tried  friends,  and  even  Khalet  Ef- 
fendi,  whose  services  were  indispensable  to  him.  In 
this  favourite  the  janizaries  saw  the  author  of  the 
fatal  Greek  revolution,  and  of  thoee  oppressive  ex- 
•etiona  which  were  intended  to  lupply  the  Cktiava* 

ganee  of  the  mi^BBo^ 

'fhey  comnMnced  thor  attacks  upon  him  by  post- 
ing up  paaqnniadei  on  his  character ;  scurrilous 
songs  were  sung  in  the  watch-houses  respecting  Kha- 
let Effimdi  and  Khaanadar  Usta,  the  favourite  ilava 
of  the  sultan,  who,  it  was  said,  cost  him  more  than 
it  would  to  support  a  whole  army.  In  vain  did  Kha- 
let endeavour  to  escape  the  storm  himself,  by  execut- 
ing the  geneiali,  whom  he  charged  with  IIm  misfdv- 
tunes  in  Greece,  or  rich  Greeks,  whom  he  accused  of 
being  traitors ;  in  vain  did  he  lavish  gold  with  an 
UMpaing  hand  on  fhe  nbets :  the  highest  men  of 
the  empire  themselves  prepared  his  destruction,  be- 
canse  he  enjoyed  alone  the  confidence  of  the  grand 
seignior.  He  and  liis  creatures,  the  grand  vizier, 
Salik  Pacha,  and  the  mufti,  were  accused  of  wishing 
to  diieolve  die  janinriee,  and  eubetHnte  disciplined 
troojis  in  their  stead.  A  rebellion  finally  broke  out 
in  November  1822,  and  the  sultan  banished  the jprand 
viaier,  the  mufti,  Berber  fiudil  »d  Khalet  Effendi ; 
•  net  ninnher  of  officers  were  executed  or  dismissed. 
Kbasnadar  Usta,  the  favourite  slave,  was  committed 
to  the  chief  of  the  euiuu  liH  for  correction,  and  shut 
up  in  the  prison  of  the  harem  with  several  Odalisks. 
iOialet  retained  his  property  and  retired  to  Icooium, 
the  place  of  his  exile,  with  a  princely  retinue.  But 
his  enemies  soon  succeeded  in  persuading  the  sultan 
to  gratify  his  own  avarice^  nd  enflsote  the  wealth 
of  his  Inrouiite.  Tlus  measure  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  flnaan  dooming  Khalet  to  death.  He 
was  executed  by  the  aga  of  tlie  janizaries,  though  he 
considered  his  safety  secured  by  a  finnan  under  the 
hand  of  the  sultan,  and  hie  fincnde  end  ereatores 
suffered  the  same  fate. 

Mahmoud  complied  with  every  wish  of  the  jani- 
zaries, which  was  made  to  him  by  their  repreaenta- 
ttvcs  in  the  divan.  When  peeoe  aeemed  to  be  again 
nrtotad*  whn  Sew  was  destnyid  and  the  war  with 


Persia  brought  to  a  close,  be  resolved  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  his  soldiery.  The  grand  viaer  Abdul- 
lah, a  friend  of  the  janizaries,  and  the  aga  of  the  jani« 
I  zaries.  Loth  enemies  of  Khalet,  were  deposed  ana  put 
to  death.  Great  preparations  for  the  fourth  cam- 
paign against  the  Greeks  in  1824  ;  the  prospect  of  a 
epMdy  fccoariliation  with  Russia,  whicn  announced 
to  the  dhran  die  mission  of  the  marqme  deSibean. 
pierre  as  its  minister  to  Constantinople  ;  the  aid  af- 
forded by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  against  Candia  and 
Morea ;  the  arrival  of  the  French  ambassador.  Gene- 
ral Guilleminot ;  the  friendly  connexion  of  the  Porte 
with  AuBtna  and  England ;  the  £a11  of  Ipsara  in  July 
1824  ; — in  fine,  every  thing  conspired  to  fill  the  sul- 
tan with  the  nrottdest  expectations.  But  wlien  the 
severitiee  of  hie  soiwin  Jair  and  hiwouA^,  Htmmim, 
aga  pacha  of  the  janizaries,  and  the  measure!  ef  tfie 
grand  vizier  Ghalib, renewed  the  old  spirit  of  seditioas 
and  when  news  arrived  from  Thessaly,  where  the 
seraskier.  Der\  i8h  Pacha,  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  June  1824,  and  from  Epirus,  where  Omer  Vrione 
had  effected  nothing  for  the  Porte  ;  when  the  Greek 
fleet  appeared  before  Ipsara  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  expedidon  of  die  capndan  pacha  against  8mm» 
failed, — then  the  rage  of  the  janizaries  in  CSoBiimi> 
nople  burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence. 

Their  hatred  against  Maluaoad  was  vented  ia  As 
boldest  threats,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  iepva> 
sented  his  eldest  son  Abd-ul-Hbamid,  who  was  boni 
in  March  IS  13,  as  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  of  having 
under  this  pretence  withdrawn  him  from  view  that 
he  might  pmson  him  with  impunity  if  the  insurgente 
should  seek  to  place  him  upon  the  Ottoman  throne. 
To  avoid  massacres  and  conflagrations,  and  to  save 
himself,  Mahmoud  deposed  Hussein  Pacha  and  the 
aga  of  the  arsenal  in  August  1834,  heniehed  tbmm 
from  the  country,  and  led  the  prince  widi  Mm  IbIo 
the  mosque.  In  the  following  September  he  was 
obhged  to  appoint  the  pacha  of  Silistria,  a  friend  to 
the  janisariee,  to  succeed  Ghalib  as  grand  vixicr.  Ae 
the  dangers  thickened  around  him,  Mahmoud  grew 
more  firm.  He  was  gradually  maturing  the  plan  of 
a  toCd  nCofliaation.  He  commenced  with  severe 
measures ;  for  in  August  1825  he  went  eo  &r  ae  t» 
forbid  the  Bible  of  the  Christians  to  be  distiibuteJ  fai 
his  empire.  Greater  activity  and  important  improve- 
ments in  the  arsenal  and  m  the  marine  at  last  gave 
the  Ottonun  fleet  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the  Gre- 
cian. Tlie  new  seraskier  Redschid  Parba,  and  the  new 
capudan  pacha  Khosrew,  were  more  fortunate  than 
their  preoecessors.  From  the  vicerov  of  Egypt  tbe 
divan  received  the  noai  important  aia  in  the  Moraa; 
but  they  delayed  from  meodi  to  month  the  fedvaMof 
the  complaints  of  Russia.  At  length,  when  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  npeedy 
termination,  Mahmoud  was  forced  to  accept  tbe  uUt- 
matvm  of  April  1826,  which  was  dchvered  to  him  by 
Minziaky.  'ITie Turkish  troops  now  evacuated  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia.  The  question  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  WW  linaUy  settled  by  tbe  tiealy  of  Acker- 
man  ittOeiober  1830,  and  Mabmood  graatod  to  Baa> 
sia  all  her  demands.  The  treaty  here  agreed  upon, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  efl«ct  until  May  1829, 
after  which  the  Russian  minister,  M.  de  Ribeanpierre, 
had  an  audience  with  the  grand  vizier  and  the  grand 
sultan.  Mahmoud  was  made  compliant  prinapelly 
by  the  dangerous  reform  which  he  had  rommenoed 
in  his  troope.  He  had  long  resolved  to  dteeolve  tbe 
janiaariea,  tmi  Aa  bnrmng  of  die  viltafaaf  Galato 
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hf  diMB  daeUad  )iim  to  put  hU  plans  into  immedi- 
execution.   With  tbi«  object,  lie  kraed  a  hatti- 
aheriff  on  the  discipline  of- thf>  jtintariea  and  tlie  re^ 

organisation  of  the  flrmy.  In  consLqin  ncc  of  this, 
a  general  rebellion  of  the  janizaries  in  CoDstantino* 
pie  t<M)k  plsce,  but  the  sultan  unrolled  the  banner  of 
ihf  ^iTT)phet,  and  after  a  bloody  contest,  repulsed  the 
iriMitrgcnts.  A  fetva  of  the  mufti,  seconded  by  a  fir- 
man of  the  sultan,  now  declared  the  jatiiiam  s  di  - 
aolved.  On  thia  occasion  the  srand  seignior  distin- 
guiahed  Uineelf  as  well  for  hia  couraM  ai  for  bis 
finunesa.  For  m^iny  days  and  nights  ne  encamped 
with  his  ministers  and  generals  on  tlie  Atmeidan.  He 
vaad  avwf  aCbrt  far  the  formation  of  ui  snny  on  the 
European  system,  and  ultimatalj  wccaeded  in  one  of 
the  roost  perilous  refbrros  ever  undertaken. 

M  A  H  OM  E  T.  -  See  MOHAMMED. 

MAILLA.  JtOSEPH-A^^Mi-MARIE  DE  MOY- 
RIAC  DE,  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  was  liorn  in  the  castle 
of  Maillac  in  the  RiiRCy,  nnr?  af>i>ointed  a  missionary 
to  China,  whither  he  went  m  1703.  At  the  aj^e  of 
twenty-eight  he  had  acquired  so  much  skill  in  the 
nciancee,  mytholoov,  andancient  books  of  the  Chinese, 
•i  tobe  employed  DT  the  emperor  Kham-Hi  to  dnnr 
a  chart  of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  which  xvas?  en- 
graved in  France  in  1732.  He  also  drew  particular 
charts  of  some  of  1^a|iTOnnces  of  the  empire,  with 
which  the  emperor  was  so  pleased  that  he  settled 
Mailla  at  his  court.  The  great  annals  of  Clifaia  were 

i(Uo  Ir.^m^iatcd  into  Frciifli  Ir/  Ivdh^r  Mnllla,  nnd  liis 
manuscript  was  traDsmitted  to  l-rance  in  1737-  ThiA 
work  was  tmbliabed  in  twelve  volumes  quarto.  Ma- 
illa, nfter  hftvinf?  resided  forty  five  years  in  China, 
died  ai  i'ekin  on  the  28tb  of  June,  174S,  in  the  se- 
Tenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

MAILLE'r,  BENOIT  DE.— The  descendant  of  a 
noble  fiimily  in  Lornnne,  wbo  wao  bornin  1659,  and 
appo^ted  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  ron-^  il-general 
of  Egypt.  He  fulmled  thi^  office  for  several  years 
with  great  ability,  supporting  the  king's  authority 
against  the  janizaries,  and  extended  the  trade  of 
France  into  that  part  of  Africa.  As  a  recompence  for 
his  services,  tlic  king  bestowed  upon  him  the  congid- 
ship  of  L^hom.   in  171  &  he  was  appointed  to  visit 


dw'sea^perta  in  die  Levant  and  on  the  coast  of  Bar 

V.    He  '-^ 
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which  continually  retires  to  allow  them  gradoally  to 
appear.  Tellifliaed  dedicated  bis  book  to  Cjrtmo  do 
Bergerac,  antbor  of  the  imaginary  '"IVarim  to  tlie 

Sun  and  Moon."  Of  the  six  dialof{iics  which  com- 
pose the  work,  the  four  fimt  contain  many  cunous 
observations;  in  the  other  two  we  6nd  nothing  hot 
conjectures,  fancies,  and  fables,  sometimes  amusing, 
hut  always  absurd.  To  De  Maillet  we  are  indebted 
also  for  "  A  Description  of  Kj^ypt,"  collected  frombin 
memoirs  by  the  editor  of  "  TelUmaed,"  1743. 
MAIMBOURO,  LOUIS,  a  celebrated  Freneb  ee. 

r]p«ia«t!r?il  hi-'torian,  who  vm^  l)orn  at  Nanrv  in  1 G20, 
and  entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  suteen  years 
of  age,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  ttSDRl  COOTse  of 
study,  became  dassicai  teacher  for  aia  jenrt.  Hav- 
ing written  a  treatise  in  defence  of  die  rigbte  of  tho 
(lallican  church  a(;C'iif-t  ti  e  pretensions  of  th  '  i  nf 
Rome,  he  was  expelled  from  the  society  of  Jesus  m 
1682,  by  order  ofFopo  Innocent  XI. ;  for  which  dis. 
grace  he  was  compensated  by  a  pension  from  Ix)uis 
XIV,  He  died  in  1686.  As  an  historian,  he  is  par- 
tial and  inexact.  His  complete  historical  works  con- 
tain histories  of  the  cnisades ;  of  the  league ; 
the  decline  of  the  empire  after  Cbailanagne;  of  the 
pontificates  of  St.  Gregory  amTSt.  f.eo;  of  the  ■^rhi'^Tn 
of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  grand  schism  in  the  east  i  of 
Arianisnt  of  tiie  looDodnatai  of  Lntberanian,  and 
of  Calvinism. 

MAIMON,  MOSES  BEN,  or  MAIMONIDES, 
a  distinguished  Jewish  scholar,  who  was  Ijorti  at 
Cordova  in  Spain,  in  1 139-  With  the  lessons  of  the 
Arabian  Thophail  and  Averroes  in  medicine  and  phi- 
losophy, he  united  the  study  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, particularly  of  .•^risioilc,  and  thus  rendered 
nimself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  Jewish  brethren. 
To  escape  their  persecutions  he  went  to  Efffpt*  snd 
became  physician  to  die  anltan  8didin,«MMr  unioeo 
protection  he  established  a  celebrated  seminary  in 
Alexandria.  The  intrigues  of  his  enemies  soon 
obliged  him  to  leave  that  city,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  he  closed  in  Cairo  or  in  Bdestina  in 
1205,  was  passed  in  continual  wanderings.  Among 
his  writings,  the  most  ceVlj rated  is  his  "  Moreh  Ne- 
vochim,  or  the  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed," 


an  attempt 

to  weondle  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  with 

baiy.  He  '.vns  Ro  siircessful  in  the  PTPrntion  of  his  reason,  or  a  sort  nf  rf'lirrinii^  j  hilosophy,  which  bears 
commission  tbtkt  he  obiained  permission  to  rttire  with  strong  testimony  to  his  ucuieness  and  clear  under- 
a  considerable  pension.  He  settled  at  Marseilles ;  standing.  It  was  written  originally  in  Arabic,  and 
where  ha  died  in  1738  in  the  aeventy-ninth  year  of  translated  by  some  Jews  into  Uebmr,  and  by  Bus- 
bis  age.  He  was  a  man  of  a  fively  imagination  and  torf  into  Latin.  Among  bis  other  works,  his  ezosl^ 
pr nt!e  manners  ;  in  society  he  was  very  amiable,  and  !  lent  "  Crmmentary  on  the  Mischna,'*  in  Hihrew  and 
he  possessed  the  strictest  probity.  During  the  whole  i  Latin  ;  his"Jad  Chazakha,"  an  abridgment  of  the 
of  his  life  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  study  Talmud  ;  his  "  Sepher  Haramiaolh,  or  Book  of  Pro- 
of history,  and  his  principal  ob,)ect  was  to  become  cepts,"  Hebrew  and  Latin;  anexpositionofGlSaffirm- 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  oor  globe.  On  this  ative  and  negative  precepts  of  the  law ;  deserve  men- 
important  siilijert  lie  left  soinc  curious  ohscnTiliori''-,  tion.  ITp  ivns  nl-,o  author  of  a  borilc  on  idolatry, 
which  have  been  published  in  octavo^under  the  title  translated  by  Vossius ;  one  on  Christ,  translated  by 


of  "TsOiaffled,''  which  is  the  name  De  Maillet  writ 

ten  backwards.  The  rditnr,  Abb^>  Mascrier,  has  given 
this  work  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  An  Indian  philo- 
sopher is  introduced  as  explaining  to  a  French  mis- 
sionary biaoptnioQ  reqiecting  the  nature  of  the  globe 
and  dio  origm  of  mankind,  wbidi  ho  supposes  to 
have  come  out  of  the  waters,  and  makes  an  abode 
uninhabitable  by  man  the  birth-place  of  the  human 
race.  His  great  oliject  is  to  prove  that  all  the  strata 
of  which  this  globe  is  composed,  even  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains,  hare  come  from  the  Msom 
ofthe  tmtcnt  tint  tbay  an  dm  ««k  of  the  u% 


Genebrard ;  several  medical  and  other  works,  letleM 
and  essays.  The  Jews  call  him  the  doctor,  the  great 
eagle,  the  glory  of  the  west,  the  light  of  the  eas^  and 
consider  him  inferior  only  to  Moses.  They  often  de- 
signate him,  according  to  tboir  vanal  cnatom.  In  dw 
fonr  lotten  R.  M.  B.  M.,  Babbi  Moeee  Ben  Mai. 
mon. 

MAIMON,  SOLOMON,  a  disimguished  Jewish 
philosopher,  who  waabon  in  Litfanama  in  1753.  Af- 
ter having  lived  in  extreme  poverty,  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  carried  him  to  Germany,  where  he  became 
kmnni  to  ManddMdiii  hi  Boilin*  wtd  obtained  ns- 
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aiatance  from  him.  He  pursuetl  his  studies,  particu- 
larly ia  philoaophy,  with  gnat  leal,  turned  hi*  atten- 
tion for  aome  tune  to  pbarmaejr.  traTdM  to  Ham- 

hurg,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  returned  to  Berlin,  and 
died  in  Silesia  in  181K).  lie  wrote  memoirs  of  bis 
own  life,  lie  was  the  author  of  "  Essays  on  the 
Transcendental  Philosophy "  Essay  toward  a  New 
Logic,  with  Letters  to  vCnesidemus."  in  which  he 
attempts  to  correct  and  define  more  accurately  Kant'H 
tnuuoNulental  logic ;  a  work  on  "'llie  Categories  of 
Ariitotle  I*'  and  <^CriticaI  Inqniriaa  into  the  Hnman 
Mind." 

MAINTENON,  FRANCOIS  D'AUBIGNE, 
MARCHIONESS  OF.— This  talented  French 
lady  was  descended  from  a  noble  proteatant  family. 
She  was  bom  in  1635,  in  the  prison  of  Niort,  where 
her  father  was  confined.  In  1639  M.  d'Aubign^, 
having  been  releaaed,  aet  sail  for  Martinique  with  hia 
daughter.  After  hb  death  in  1645,  hia  widow  re- 
turned to  France  totally  destitute,  and  the  younpr 
FraDCeawa«  taken  into  the  house  of  her  aunt,  a  Cal- 
Tiniatp  wboae  creed  she  soon  after  adopted.  Every 
neaiM  was  uaed  by  her  mother  to  reclaim  her,  and 
die  fineUjr  yielded  to  hanh  treatment,  and,  after  a 
long  venitance,  abjured  that  creed.  The  death  of 
her  nodMT  left  her  solitary  and  dependent,  and  al- 
dioagh  ahe  was  received  into  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Neuillant,  her  godmother,  she  was  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  humiliations,  and  considered  herself  happy 
in  bwoming  the  wife  of  the  deformed,  infirm,  and 
impotent  Scarron,  vho^  touched  with  her  aitiwtion, 
offered  to  pay  the  mm  neceanry  to  enable  her  to 
enter  a  convent  or  to  marry  her.  Scarron  was  not 
ridl,  but  his  family  was  respectable,  and  his  bouse 
waa  frequented  by  the  most  distinguished  society  of 
the  court  and  the  city.  His  wife  conciliated  genera] 
esteem  and  afl'ection  by  her  Bociai  qualities,  ner  ta- 
lents, and  her  modesty. 

On  his  death,  in  1660,  hia  widow,  who  wu  win 
left  deetitute,  waa  on  the  point  of  embaildiv  for  Por- 
tngal  aa  a  governess,  when  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  mistreaa  of  Louis  XIV.,  procured  her  a  pension, 
and  afterwards  had  her  appointed  governess  to  the 
duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  her  aona 
by  Louis.  In  this  post  she  became  better  known  to 
the  king,  who  was  at  first  prejudiced  again.st  her,  but 
who  lewned  to  eateem  her  for  her  good  sense,  and 
the  care  which  ahe  heatowed  on  tiie  education  of  the 
duke  of  Maine.  He  made  her  a  present  of  ino.OOT 
livres,  with  which,  in  1679,  she  purchased  the  estate 
of  Maintenon,  and  becoming  rond  of  her  society, 
gradually  passed  from  intimacy  to  love.  Madame 
de  Montespan  herself  contributed  much  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  De  Maintenon  by  her  capriciou.s  and  arrogant 
temper,  and  while  the  latter  withdrew  the  king  from 
hie  eonnenon  triA  the  former,  ahe  supplanted  her  in 
hifi  affcclions.  Louis  XIV.  wa.<?  then  at  an  age  when 
men  wish  for  a  wife  in  whom  they  may  confide  their 
joya  and  aorrowa,  and  he  longed  to  alleviate  the 
weight  of  government  by  the  innocent  pleainrea  of  do- 
roeeticlife.  llie  yielding  temper  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  from  youth  up  had  learned  to  accommo- 
date herself  to  the  wishes  of  others,  promised  him  an 
agreeable  companion  and  a  trusty  friend.  Besides 
thi<4,  she  had  a  leaning  towards  devotion,  and  the 
king  had  himself  manifested  a  similar  inclination  as 
years  came  on.  P^re  Lachaise,  hia  father  confessor, 
advised  him  to  sanction  hia  wiahea  b][  a  aecret  but 
Ibnnal  marriage,  whidt  me  ioknmitad  m  1685.  The 


archbishop  of  Paris,  Harley,  married  them  in  pie. 
sence  of  the  confessor  and  two  witnesses.  Louis  wai* 
then  forty-eight,  Madame  de  Maintenon  fifty  yearn  of 
age.  At  court  the  marriage  always  appeared  doubu 
f ul ,  although  a  thouaand  iodicationa  betrayed  it.  Yet 
the  happineea  of  M.  de  Maintenon  waa  net  hating : 
she  herself  says,  "  I  was  horn  ambitious:  I  resisted 
this  inclination.  When  the  wish,  which  I  no  longer 
indulged,  was  fulfilled,  I  thought  myself  happy ;  but 
this  intoxicatioa  laated  only  three  weeka."  After  her 
elevation,  ehe  Ured  hi  a  eort  of  retirement  from  the 
world.  "  Louis  XIV.  visited  her  several  times  a  day, 
and  transacted  business  with  hia  ministers  in  her 
apartmenu,  while  she  read  or  otberwiae  employed 
herself.  Although  in  appearance  she  neither  knew 
nor  wished  to  know  any  thing  of  state  affair*,  yet 
she  often  had  a  decisive  influence  on  thea.  Cm- 
millart  waa  inade  minister,  and  Marsin  commander 
of  the  army  in  Germany,  and  Vendome  and  Catinat 
were  dismissed  by  her  influence. 

The  nation  accuaed  her  of  errors,  and  the  ejtcuea 
of  goo<i  intenti«NiB  coold  not  always  exculpate  her. 
In  all  other  reepecla  entirely  submissive  to  the  will 
of  the  king,  she  waa  wholly  occupied  with  the  means 
of  rendering  herself  agreeable  to  him,  and  thiedavarjT 
of  her  age  made  her  mon  unhappy  than  the  poverty 
of  her  youth.  "What  a  martyrdom."  said  she  to 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  her  niece.  "  to  be  obliged  to  amuse 
a  man  who  ia  incapable  of  being  amuaed  I"  The  kiqg, 
who  sometiaee  teaaed  her  with  hie  iD-lranMNir,  en- 
deavoured to  atone  for  this  by  proofs  of  esteem,  such 
as  he  had  never  shown  to  any  other  woman.  But 
these  external  forms  could  not  console  her  chagrin. 
She  did  nothing  for  her  family  becanaa  ahe  feared  to 
attract  «he  notice  of  the  nation;  aha  would  receive 
nothing  herself  but  the  estate  of  Maintenon  and 
chateau,  of  which  a  view  is  given  in  the  accompany* 
ing  engnnnf,  and  apcnrion  of  4^00  Kma. 


AmoQg  her  benevolent  j^s,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  eehool  at  St  Cyr,  «ir  the  education  of  poor 

girls  of  good  family.  Thither  she  retired  after  the 
death  of  the  king  in  1715.  taking  part  in  the  instnic 
tion  and  amnaeaenla  of  the  pnpua  tOl  her  own  daatk 

in  1719. 

MAIO,  ANGELO,  a  Jesuit,  who  in  1813  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
In  1819  he  waa  made  keeper  of  the  Ubrary  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome^  afterwards  librarian,  and  ia  162S 
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MAI80N.  NICHOLAS  JOSBPH 

'  trapernumerary  apoctolic  prothonotarv.  He  rendered 
importMit  MrvicM  to  litwature  by  the  discoverj  of 
WMnl  udflttt  wertcifai  Grmk  uui  Latin  in  the  Pa- 
ft'iymfi,  as  they  are  called,  or  Codices  Reseripti, 
which  be  rendered  legible  by  chemical  oieaoa.  In 
1814  he  gave  to  the  world  tbe  fragments  of  three 
finpubliahed  orations  of  Cicero^  whico  ho  diteomad 
in  a  codex ;  and  in  1815  a  number  of  hithorto  un- 
known orations  of  Cornelius  Pronto,  with  some  let- 
ters of  the  emperont  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Vorat,  and  other  fragments  of  ancient  authon.  In 
the  same  year  he  publiKned  considerable  fragments 
of  emht  orations  by  Symmachus.  He  also  disco- 
vered about  sixty  reraes  of  the  I'ilularia  of  I'lautus, 
mror  before  oriated,  and  deaigns  illustrative  of  the 
comediefl  of  Terence,  with  an  old  conmoatarf  » tiio 
rom|ilt  orntinn  nf  Isjcus  on  the  inheritance  of  Cleo? 
nymuR,  and  an  oration  of  the  philosopher  Themistius. 
In  1 8 1 6  he  discovered  some  books  of  "  Tbe  Roman  Ab> 
tiquities  of  Dionysius  of  HaUcamassus,"  befoi«  nn- 
hnoivn,  containing  that  portion  of  the  Ronttn  history 
v  liu  li  1' Ti-  lost  in  tbe  books  of  Livy.  In  the  same 
library  be  found  fragments  of  the  Mtesogothic  trans- 
la^on  of  the  epttUea  of  Paul,  and  a  manuscript  ac- 
count of  the  campaigns  of  A^xanrler,  written  by  an 
unknown  author  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Con- 
•taaititie,  son  of  Conatantine  tbe  Great. 

M AISONp  NICHOLAS  JOSEPH,  peer  of  France, 
who  was  liom  fai  1770,  and  connneneed  hta  nulitary 
career  at  the  beginning  of  the  revnlutton  ;  and  after 
having  served  during  several  campaurns  as  an  infan- 
try officer,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Manhal  Bema- 
dotte.  In  the  campaign  of  1807  he  acquired  great 
praise  for  his  conduct  in  an  attack  on  tbe  Prussians. 
He  was  sen-,  into  Spain  in  tbe  following  year,  tiruvc 
the  enemy  at  Pinosa  from  a  post  which  was  believed 
to  bo  ioaeeeeaible.  and  subsequently  made  himself 
master  of  one  of  the  t^tiburbs  of  Mfifiri  l.  He  srrved 
in  Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  an(i  look  so 

conspicuous  a  part  in  tbe  actions  of  Polotsk  and  Tol- 
towa»  that  ho  waa  nade  ganenl  of  diriaioa  on  the 
Udd  of  btttle,  ronted  die  Pkvaahuu  at  the  bridge  of 
Willig,  was  wfMindrd  at  tbe  battle  of  Waebaau,  and 
received  from  Napoleon  the  cross  of  the  onkr  of 
union  and  tbe  title  of  count.  In  1814  he  waa  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
French  frontier  on  that  side ;  and  though  his  force 
M'as  f;ir  inferior  to  thnt  of  tiic  invaders,  hv  jirLV.Tiinl 
them  from  penetrating  into  France.  He  gave  bis 
asasat  to  the  vetnm  of  the  Bourbona,  and  went  to 
meet  tbe  king  at  Calais.  Louis  rewarded  hira  with 
tbe  peerage,  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  tbe  grand 
eross  of  tbe  legion  of  honour.  In  March  1815  he 
appointed  him  governor  of  Bnie,  and  Mataom  con. 
tnnied  falAftd  to  Ma  orase  when  Napoleoa  ntomed 

from  Elba,  as,  inste?f1  nf  jnininp  the  pynprror,  hp 
retired  to  an  estate  of  his  wife's  in  the  Hunrisruck. 
He  went  back  to  Paris  with  Louis,  and  resumed  his 
functions  there,  which,  however,  he  resigned  on  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  eighth  division  at  Marseilles ; 
and  in  1817  he  received  the  tUlc  of  marquis.  He  waa 
again  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Paris,  but 
was  enbeoqvently  eacceeded  by  tbe  duke  of  Ragosa. 
Hi"^  rrmnr-)l  i<;  supposed  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
piinisiiment  for  his  honourable  conduct  as  a  peer 
on  tbe  trials  which  Cook  plaea  in  Augunt  1821.  In 
1828  General  Mvaon  wm  amointed  to  the  French 
opetfitton  to  tbo  Itorea,  anf  foread  tlio  BmHam 
to  e«aenata  the  cmmtrf .  Afber  tbs  lerMiitMNi  of 
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July  1830  he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners 

Kinted  to  accomi>any  tbe  deposed  ki^g  to, Cher* 
urg. 

MAISTRE.  JOSEPH.  COUNT  f>E,  v,-,^\hnm 
at  Chamberri  in  17^2  of  a  French  familv,  aod  wa!< 
a  senator  of  Piedmont  at  the  time  of  tbe  FimMh  inva- 
eion  in  1793.  He  left  hia  eomitiy  in  consequence  of 
that  ofent,  and  afterwards  followed  hn  king  to  Sar- 
dinia.  In  1804  lie  uas  sent  ambassador  to  St.  Pe- 
tersbuTig,  returned  to  i'unn  in  1817,  and  died  there 
in  1831.  De  Maistre  was  fiunlKarwidi  the  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  He  was  an  enemy  of  liboul 
principles  in  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy.  As 
a  diplomatist,  he  exerted  himself  to  eflect  the  restor- 
ation of  aU  bis  former  poeaeeeiona  to  hii  master,  and 
to  obtun  (ho  traaafer  of  Genoa.  Among  his  poHti- 
cal  writings  are  his  "  Eloge  de  Victor  Amadt'e  III. 
"Considerations  lur  la  I-Vance ;"  "  Essai  sur le  Prin- 
cipe G^ni  rnteur  des  Constitutions  Politiques,"  in 
which  he  maintains  the  divine  origin  of  sovereignty ; 
"Soh^  de  St  PM«rsbo«ugf*'  **Ihi  Pape;"  and 
"  Du  Congros  de  Rastadt;"  tbe  hat  in  coiyiiiietioii 
with  the  abbe  de  I^dt. 

MAITLAxND,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  distinguished 
military  officer,  who  is  best  known  for  his  ser\'ices 
in  tbe  Greek  islands.  He  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  island  of 
Malta  and  its  dependencies  on  the  15th  of  Joljr,  1813» 
and  subsequently  governor  and  eonnnaader-ni-chief 
of  the  forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tliis  officer  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  and  proceedings  of  the  sur- 
render of  Parga  to  tbe  Turks. 

Tbe  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  to  the  Ionian 
Islands  in  1816  waa  welconad  bj  eevnal  very  flau 
tering  addresses,  of  wbkli  wagiva  the  fidloiringaa  a 
specimen : — 

"  The  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  are  pe- 
netrated with  the  purest  and  mo-^t  lively  jov  on  tbe 
happy  return  of  his  excellency  Sir  i  iiomas  Maitland, 
lord  high  coininiH  loner ;  for  whom  they  profess  tbe 
most  respectful  devotion,  and  through  whose  nohla 
and  beneficent  measuree  the  feJidty  of  the  United 
Statpi  nf  tlip  laninn  Isl.snd^  will  be  established  under 
the  iiiagnuiiuuuuii  protection  of  the  atigust  sovereign 
of  the  mighty  British  empire. 

"In  order  that  the  remoleet  noeterity  may  know 
tbe  aentimente  which  animate  them,  they  have  pro- 
ynied  to  rai'^t  a  luonument  of  marl  le  conformable  to 
the  annexed  design,  on  which  is  to  be  recorded  the 
ever  mamoiabla  day  of  tbe  auspicious  return  of  the 
great  personage  to  whom  it  is  aedicated,  as  appears 
by  the  Cireek  inscription,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 

" '  To  record  the  epoch  of  tbe  return  fitm  Gnat 
Britain  of  Thomaa  HaMkad,  lord  high  connieBioner 
of  bis  majesty  the  sovereign  jiroti  ctor,  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  regulator  of  their  poUti- 
cal  system,  this  monument  was  erected  by  the  citizens 
of  Coicyia,  to  remain  to  poeterity  as  a  teetinonial  of 
their  individual  and  general  Mtisfaction.' " 

A  triumphal  arch  of  marl)le  of  the  Ionic  order, 
with  an  appropriate  inscrijition,  was  accordingly 
erected  on  the  esplanade  hang  Ae  gate  of  the  ctta- 
dcl ;  and  the  bronze  statue  of  his  ptcellency  occupies 
the  site  upon  which  stood  that  of  tbe  famous  Count 
Shulembourg,  erected  by  tbe  senate  of  Venice,  to 
commemorate  his  glorious  and  intrepid  defence  of. 
ibia  fortrew,  and  dio  completa  deAat  of  the  Tnikirii 
azny  in  1716^  bywhic^  ho  ao  cflbetnil^cbflelMdti^ 
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progrew  of  MAometmUm  in  Europe. 
AfaSland  died  at  Malta  in  1834. 
MAITLAND.  SIR  RICH  ARD,  a  Seottiali  lawyer. 

who  wan  bom  in  MQG,  and  educated  at  St.  Andreir'a, 
the  univeriUy  of  whicli  he  lelt  to  proceed  to  France 
to  Btudv  the  lairt.  Upon  his  retinni,  aays  Macken* 
lie,  he  oecanie  a  favourite  of  James  V.,  and  in  the 
books  of  sederunt  is  marked  an  extraordinary  lord 
of  session  in  1553.  By  a  letter  of  James  VI.  it  ap- 
pears that  Sir  Richard  had  served  his  grandsir, 
goodsir,  goodam.  his  moUier,  and  blmaeU;  faithfully 
in  many  public  office?  He  unhappily  liecame  blind 
before  1561,  or  his  sixty-fifth  year;  but  notwith- 
standing, he  was  made  senator  of  the  college  of  jus- 
tice, by  the  title  of  Lord  Letherington,  in  1561 ;  and 
in  1 562  one  of  the  council  and  lora-priry  seal,  which 
last  oilice  he  held  till  1  juT,  when  be  resigned  it  in 
fevour  of  John*  his  second  son.  Sir  Richard  con- 
tinued a  lord  of  NMion  during  all  the  trnublei^ome 
times  of  the  regents  in  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
till  1584,  when  he  re"*ign€d,  -dml  died  on  the  20th 


— MAIAORIDA,  QABBIEL. 

first  made  viscount  aid  Uwn  «m1  o£ 
James  VI.,  in  l624. 
M AFTLANO,  WILLIAM,  o  bmed  ontiquary 

and  topographical  writer,  who  was  bom  at  Brechin  in 
Scotland  in  1693.  He  was  by  profession  a  hair  mer- 
chant, but  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  litera- 
ture, by  which  he  realised  a  handsooie  fatbum,  U* 
died  in  1757-  His  best  work  was  entitled  **A  His* 
tory  of  London." 

M.4nTA!RE,  MICHAEL,  a  learned  cntic  and 
bibliographer,  born  in  France  in  1688.  Hit  parents 
hnvincf  flfd  to  I'ln^'Linr!  to  avoid  the  f^rspriition«;  )n 
France,  he  was  educitcJ  at  WcatminsLtr  iijuuul  and 
Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
dmneof  M.  A.  in  1696.  The  preceding  year  he  had 
beon  made  oeoood  imsHif  of  ^TestiiiiiisNf  icbool* 
which  office  he  rplincjuished  in  1G99.  and  from  that 
period  devoted  his  time  to  private  tuition  and  the 
study  of  literatura.  Hio  editions  of  various  Graek 
and  Latin  authors  are  esteemed  for  their  aoenniejr. 
His  most  important  Uterary  production  is  his  **  An- 


March,  1586.    One  poem  of  Sir  Richard's  was  pub-  ,  nales  Typographic]  ab  Artis  Invenrlrne." 
liahod  ia**The  Evergreen i"  but  no  more  of  bis  works  i    MAJOR,  JOHN,  a  scholastic  divine  and  histo- 
appeawJ  t3t  they  were  inserted  in  the  collection  |  rian,  was  bom  at  Haddington  in  Eeit  Lothian  in 

puDlished  some  years  a!?o  by  Mr.  Pinkerton.    Be-  Scotland.    He  went  to  Paris  in  1493,  and  studied  in 


aides  poems,  he  left  a  MS  ,  the  title  of  which  was, 
*'Tfae  Chronicle  and  Hititorid  of  the  Hotue  and  Sur- 
name of  Seaton,  unto  the  Moneth  of  November,  in 
the  veir  of  God  An  Thusand  Five  Hunderath  Fifty 
Auffnt  yeirs.  CoUectit.  writ,  and  set  furtb,  be  Sir 
Ricnard  de  Maitland  of  I^ithingtoun,  knicht,  dough- 
ter-sone  of  the  sud  hou«t." 

MAITLAND,  .?OHN,  LORD  Till RLSTANE,  a 
learne  l  cluiiiccllor  of  Scotland,  who  was  tlic  second 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland.  He  was  bora  in  the 
year  ia37,  educated  in  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards 
•ent  to  Fimee  fo  atody  die  law.  On  hie  latoni  to 
his  native  country  he  became  an  advocate,  in  which 
profession  be  remained  till  his  father  in  1567  resigned 
the  privy-seal  in  his  favour.  This  oiSen  ke  Icept 
till  1670,  when,  for  his  loyaltv  to  the  qoeen,  lie  lost 
the  seal,  and  it  was  given  to  George  Bachanan.  He 
was  iTir>ili'  n  si-natnr  of  the  college  of  justice,  or  lord 
of  aesaion,  in  1581;  secretary  ot  state  in  1584;  and 
kid  high  chancellor  in  1586.    The  ehanedlor's 


the  college  of  St-  Bathe  under  the  celebrated  John 
Boulac ;  from  which  he  removed  to  that  of  Monta- 
cute,  when  he  atudied  divinity  under  the  oetebrated 
Standoak.  In  ISOShewts  created  doctor  in  Avlid^i 
return!-  !  to  Scotland  in  I '  in,  and  taught  theology 
during  several  years  in  the  umveraity  of  St.  Andreank 
But  at  length  he  went  back  to  Pariib  and  leaomed 
his  lectures  in  the  college  of  Montacute,  where  he 
had  several  })iij»il8,  who  afterwards  became  men  of 
great  eminence.  About  the  year  U>m)  lie  returned 
once  more  to  Scotland,  and  was  chosen  professor  of 
theology  at  St.  Andrew's,  of  whldi  ht  alkefwirda  lie- 
came  provost;  and  died  there  in  1547.  His  logical 
treatises  form  one  immense  folio ;  his  commentary 
on  AriMotle'a  phyaica  makes  another  {  and  his  theo- 
logical woriu  wnoont  to  aeienl  Tolooui  of  the  i 


M.\JOR.VNO.  G.\ETANO,  a  celebrated  soprano 
singer,  who  was  born  in  the  Neapolitan  territory  in 
1703.    A  musician,  who  had  remarked  the  i 


and  influence  created  him  many  enpm.i  s  '  voice  of  the  boy,  advised  his  father,  a  peasant,  to 


among  the  Scottish  nobility,  who  made  several  au 
tempts  to  destroy  bim,  but  without  success.  In 
1589  he  attended  the  kiitg  on  hie  voyege  to  Norway, 
wliere  hie  Inride,  tlie  princew  of  Deninartc,  was  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds.  The  marriage  -.vn^i  in-,mp- 
(Uirtely  consummated,  and  they  returned  with  the 
qneen  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  spent  the  ensuing 
winter.  During  their  residence  in  Denmark  the 
chancellor  became  intimately  acqiuinted  with  the 
celebrated  Tycho  Braiif  In  1590  he  was  rrc:»teil 
Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlstane.  Towards  the  end  of 
tfw  janr  1599  A«  dhaneellor  incurred  the  queen's 
^measure  for  refusing  to  relinquish  his  lordship 
«(  Musselburgh,  which  she  claimed  as  being  a  part 
4f  Dunfermline.  He  absented  himaelf  for  some  time 
finm  eowtf  but  was  at  length  netored  to  £avour, 
and  Aed  <k  •  lingering  illneee  in  the  year  1595, 
much  r^retted  by  the  king.  He  bean  a  hi^ri,  ,  ha- 
ncter  both  for  talents  and  integrity  among  all  histo- 
fiina.  Besidee  lue  Seottish  poetry  in  the  Maitland 
collection,  he  wrote  several  I*atin  epigrams,  &c.,  to 
be  fonnd  la  the  "  Delkis  Poetarum  Scotorum."  The 
only  worn.  Mm  Lnrd  nBriatnie,  «•« 


send  him  to  school  at  Norcia,  afterwards  took  hira 
into  his  own  house,  instructed  him,  and  presented 
him  to  Poipora  at  Naples,  who  taught  him  for  six 
yeare.  At  ihe  end  of  that  time  Porpora  told  him 
that  he  could  teach  him  nothing  more,  and  that  he 
was  now  the  first  singer  in  Italy  and  in  the  world. 
In  1738  he  came  to  England,  juat  after  Farinelli's 
departure,  but  was  not  in  high  fisvour  here.  After 
his  retnra  to  Italy  he  sang  in  several  theatrea  with 
<  xiraortlirKirv  ajiplause,  and  contributed  to  extend 
the  dorid  style  of  singing,  in  1740  be  is  said  to  have 
received  7W)  sequins  for  a  ringle  night  at  Venice. 
He  accumulatcrl  a  large  fortune,  and  purchased  the 
estate  of  Santo- Unrato,  from  which  he  took  the 
title  of  duke.  On  a  sumptuous  house,  which  he 
had  buiU^  was  the  ineeription,  Aumkiim  'fkeboM,  Eao 
Damm.  At  hie  dnfth,  which  took  place  in  1783«  he 
It  ft  bis  nephew  a  Ibctane  of  doctte  •  year» 

and  his  duchy. 

MALAGRIDA.  GABIUBU  an  Italian  ecdesias- 
tic.  notorious  for  his  intrigues  and  fanaticism,  who 
was  bom  in  1086,  and  having  become  a  member  of 
the  Jewiti*  oonege^  wee  deiptfcfaed  by  thatfmtenuty 
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tt  dieir  mknonarv  to  lisbon.  Here  he  acqtiired 
eooMdenble  popuuritjr  by  his  eloquence  mid  his 
pvMmiiiinstoeictnordinary  sanctity.  Bcin^^  accused 
of  participation  in  the  pretended  cnnspirat  y  of  the 
dake  D'Aveiro  af^nst  the  crown  of  Porti]<;ai,  he  wan 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  government ;  liut.  instead 
of  being  tried  by  the'  judicial  tribunals,  he  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  inquisition  and  condemned  as 
guilty,  not  of  treason,  liut  of  heresy,  utterinijf  false 
|HX>pMciee  «nd  seeing  visions,  and  was  sentenced  to 
the  ttite,  md  eiacuted  in  September  17^1. 

MALCOLM,  SIR  JOHN.— Great  Britain  owes 
nrach  to  the  diplomatic  and  miliury  services  of  this 
distinguished  individual.  He  was  bom  at  Burnfoot 
in  Dumfriesshire  in  1769*  and  in  1782  proceeded  as 
a  cadet  to  India,  where  he  soon  became  an  excellent 
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Malcolm  at  Bombay  willi  the  hononrs  due  to  an  en- 
voy to  any  foreign  state  from  the  saprame  British 
authority  in  India.   In  August  1802  Major  MaU 

colrn  (jiiittcd  RcHLiril  f  ir  Bombay,  and  returtip'l  in 
November,  having,  as  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  ben- 
gal to  tiie  secret  committee,  "  completely  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  his  mission,  without 
subjecting  the  honourable  company  to  any  consi- 
derable expense,  or  imposinj;  any  important  i)i  it[ia- 
nent  burden  on  the  honourable  company's  fiuan- 
ces,  8tc.*' 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Malcolm  in  1S07  arrived  at 
Fort  St.  George,  on  hii  way  lo  the  resuiapliou  of 
his  resiliency  of  Mysore ;  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  which  appointment  he  did  not  long 
continue;  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and  the 


\fter  a  short  return  to  his  native   increased  power  and  extensive  projects  of  l?ona- 


land,  wc  hnd  him  actively  engaged  as  second  in 
Oouncil  at  Madras. 

After  the  termination  of  the  MyRorc  tvar  by  the 
fall  of  Seringapatom,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that 
a  commission  should  proceed  from  the  supreme  go- 
wrnor  of  India  to  Baba  Khan,  in  order  to  ascertain 
tibe  intentions  and  power  of  tliat  prince,  and  more 
p.iriiciilarly  of  Zemaun  Shah ;  and,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  the  latter  was  meditating  the  invasion 
of  Hindostao,  to  engage  the  court  of  Persia  to  act 
with  vigour  and  decision  against  either  him  or  the 
French,  should  cither  attempt  to  penetrate  to  India 
through  any  part  of  the  Persian  territorie<?.  For  this 
service,  involving  the  most  essential  interests  of  the 
Bast  India  company.  Captain  Mdeolm  was  selected, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bomhay  in  1790,  there  to 
embark  for  Persia :  and  should  the  season  admit  of 
to  touch  at  Muscat  in  his  way  thither,  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  adjust  any  points  relating  to  the  British 
interests  at  that  place,  which  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment >[nml:l  recommend  to  his  attention. 

On  tlie  Istof  February,  IbUU,  Captain  Malcolm 
wpwted  to  the  governor-general  his  arrival  at  Bu- 
flhirc,  nn  l  his  having  conclinleii  nn  atrrecment  with 
the  imaum  of  Muscat,  which  provided  for  the  future 
residence  there  of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  capa- 
city of  agmt  of  the  British  government;  and  on 
90m  Pebraarf,  1801,  he  transmitted  to  Bengal  co- 
s  nf  tw  )  treatie  s  which  he  had  concluded  with 
Persia,  the  one  political,  the  other  commercial.  Cap- 
tain Malcolm  reached  Bombay  on  his  return  from 
Persia  in  July,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  September 
following,  when  he  was  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  governor-general  ;  who  stated  to  the  secret 
comniittee.  that "  he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
every  object  of  bia  nusslon,  and  in  establishing  a  eon- 
nexion  with  the  actual  government  of  the  Persian 
empire,  which  promised  to  British  natives  in  India 
politieid  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  most  im- 
portant description."  On  the  decease  of  the  Persiao 
ambassador,  Hajed  KnIIeel  Khan,  who  was  aeddent- 
ally  shot  at  Bombay  in  1 S02,  Major  Malcolm  wa** 
immediately  despatched  to  that  presidency,  invested 
with  antbority  to  conduct  all  affairs  respecting  the 
embassy  from  the  king  of  Persia  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  to  make  every  necessary  communica- 
tion to  the  king  of  Persia  and  his  minister;  also, 
irith  instructions  to  console*  and,  as  £ar  as  possible, 
compensate  the  fionily  and  rdationc  of  the  deceased 
ambassador,  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangement-s 
for  their  return  to  Persia.  The  Bombay  government 
were  instroctad  upon  this  occasion  to  receive  Ma}or 
Bioo'bapky.«-Voi..  IL 


parte,  having,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  furnished 
fresh  occasion  for  his  employment  as  a  ^jplomatist. 
Intelligence  of  the  French  design  of  invaciing  India 
through  Persia,  and  that  the  invaders  would  proba^ 
bly  be  supported  in  it  by  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
states,  reached  the  govemor-genefal.  Lord  Minto, 
late  in  1S07  ;  in  eonseotience  w  wUdi  his  lordship 
appointed  Lieutenant-C.olonel  Malcolm  to  be  the  go- 
vernor-general's pohiical  agent,  and  to  be  vested  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  in  Persia,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Turkish  Arabia.  By  tliia  appointment  the  ])0wer3 
of  separate  political  agencv  posseased  by  ihcrciiiJeuls 
at  Bagdad,  Bussorah,  anfl  Bushire,  were  suspended; 
and  LientenanUColonel  Malcobn  was  authorized,  at 
any  thiw,  when  he  might  judge  it  to  be  expedient  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  powers  of  retiideul  at  any  of  those  stations. 
He  was  also,  in  addition  to  his  powws  as  piriitical 
agent,  furnished  with  credentials  as  envoy  or  ambaa- 
sador  to  the  court  of  PersM,  and  to  the  pasha  of 
Bagdad,  in  the  event  of  his  finding  it  practicable  or 
expt-dient  to  repair  in  person  to  either  or  both  of 
those  courts.  In  April  I S08  Lieutenant- Colonel  Msl- 
coliii  (juitted  Bombay  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
an  ivcd  at  Bushire  on  the  10th  of  May,  from  which 
place  he  transmitted  to  the  Bengal  government  n 
paper,  represented  by  them  to  the  court  of  directors  a« 
a  very  able  historical  review  of  the  late  intrigoes  of 
the  French  in  Persia,  and  of  the  military  opera'ione 
of  Russia,  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  that  kingdom." 
The  ascendency  which  the  French  government  had 
acquired  in  the  council*!  of  tlie  Persian  monarch  hav- 
ing, however,  rendered  all  attempts  to  procure  tho 
reception  of  the  Briti.sh  rai-ssion  unavailing,  cxcc]>t 
throtwh  means  which  Lieutenant- Colonel  Malcolm 
atatea  at  full  length  in  his  despatches  he  deemed  de- 
rogatory to  the  British  character,  he  resolved  on  im- 
mediately quitting  Bushire,  and  rcturuing  to  Calcutta 
(leaving  his  secretary.  Captain  Pasley,  to  act  on  any 
emergency),  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  gover- 
nor-general, in  person,  full  information  respecting  tho 
then  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Persia,  and  of  considt- 
tng  with  his  lordship  upon  tlie  most  expedient  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  in  consequence  thereof  by  the 
British  government  in  Imlia.  I.icutfnant-Coloncl 
Malcolm's  return  was  apjiroved  by  the  Beiwal  go- 
verament,  tliough  they  did  not  concur  in  the  pro- 
priety of  some  of  his  anterior  proceedings. 

In  1809,  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Persia  bring  con- 
sidered by  the  governor-general  to  be  such  as  again 
to  require  the  presence  of  this  officer,  provided  as- 
siinuicei  wore  Koeivtd  of  his  suitable  reoqition,  be 
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was  n-appointed  envoy  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
courts.  Ujwn  his  arrival  at  BushirL',  in  February 
Itflu,  he  assumed,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
the  functions  of  envoy-plenipotentiary,  on  the  part 
of  the  Biitiah  governinent  in  India,  to  the  court  of 
bit  PiBrnan  majesty,  where  he  met  with  a  most  gra- 
cious and  distinpuishiHl  reception.  He  remained, 
however,  but  a  short  time  in  the  Persian  camp,  hav- 
ing requested  leave  to  depart  on  hearing  the  nomi- 
nation in  Europe  of  Sir  Gore  Ouselcy  to  be  his  ma- 
jesty's ambassador  at  the  PerHian  court.  The  king 
of  rcrsia  expressed  liis  rcKtc't  at  his  early  departure, 
and  instituted  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun  to  be- 
stow it  upon  him.  His  majesty  presented  him  with 
the  star  of  this  order  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
and  a  Kword,  and  a.ho  nom'ma.ud  hun  a  khan  and 
sepahdar  of  tiie  empire.  On  the  6th  of  October, 
1810,  while  at  Bagdad  on  his  return  from  Persia,  the 
brigadier-general  transmitted  to  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment his  nnal  report  on  the  afTuirs  of  that  kingdom; 
with  an  account  of  its  geography,  internal  govern- 
ment, policfy  resoureei,  and  condition,  and  accom- 
p.init  il  by  a  map,  geographical  memoir,  and  ahstract.s 
vi  liiB  merits  of  different  officers  employed  under  his 
orders.  This  report  \\  s  acknowleoged  bj  the  go- 
vernment in  the  most  flattering  term*. 

BrigadieroGenerd  Malrobn  reacbetl  England  in 
1S12,  and  was  met  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  company  with  the  deepest  regard  and 
acknowledgment  of  bis  merits.  On  the  15th  of  De- 
cember he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir 
John  continued  at  home  till  ISlO;  and  during  this 
period,  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  Ka.st  India 
company's  chairt^  having  come  under  the  considera- 
tbn  of  paiKament,  his  evidence  was  required  before 
committees  of  the  lords  and  commons. 

^ir  John  Malcolm  again  proceeded  to  Bengal  in 
1817 ;  he  was  immediately  attached  as  the  govemor- 
general's  political  agent,  and.  with  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general, to  the  force  under  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  T.  Hislop,  then  about  to  commence  important 
operations  in  the  Dcccan.  In  the  war  which  followed 
the  defection  of  the  Fcishwa.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  was  ap- 
ointcd  to  command  the  third  division  of  the  army, 
n  September,  Talyra  was,  taken  by  surprise  under 
the  orders  of  this  officer  ;  and  early  in  December  he 
joined  Sir  T.  Uiilop  at  Oogein.  On  the  2 1st  of  the 
latter  uontfa  die  battle  of  Mehidpoor  was  fought,  and 
follovred  by  the  complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
hostile  army  under  Mulhar  Rao  HoUcar,  which  was 
pursued  for  eight  days  by  the  cavalry  and  light  horse 
under  Sir  J.  Malcolm.  The  following  remarks  are 
from  the  general  orders  issued  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  field  of  batllr  ■  His  excellency  must 
notice  the  undaunted  galiantrv  with  which  the  charge 
tras  made  upon  the  guns,  miaer  die  conduct  and  £• 
rcrtion  of  brigadicr-ffeneral  Sir  J.  Malcolm." 

Sir  T.  Hislop,  in  nis  despatch  of  23rd  December, 
further  observes, — "  Your  lordship  is  too  well  aware 
of  the  h^h  professional  character  and  abilities  of  Bri- 
gaaier«Genersl  Sir  J.  Malcolm  to  render  it  necessary 
lor  me  to  dwell  upon  them.  I  .shall  therefore  merely 
express  my  admiration  of  the  stvle  of  distmguished 
conduct  and  gallantry  with  which  the  asitattlt  on  the 
left  of  the  eneiny's  position  was  headed  by  the  l)riga- 
lici -general,  ana  uiy  warmest  thanks  fur  the  great 
and  e»!iential  aid  I  have  derived  from  his  counsels, 
as  well  nrevioos  to,  as  during  the  action  of  the  21st 
iuttant.'*  Locd  Hastings,  advwting  to  thn  nme 
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event  in  his  general  order  of  2Ist  February,  ISIS, 
says,  "  The  chi\  alrons  intrepidity  displayed  by  Briga- 
dier-General Sir  J.  Maicobn  in  the  oattle  of  Mehid- 
|)Oor,  and  the  admirable  tact  manifested  by  him  in 
thesubecouent  negotiations,  advanced  the  nublic  in- 
terest tto  less  than  they  dbtinguished  the  i noividrnd.*' 
Mr.  Canning,  the  president  of  tlie  board  of  control, 
after  moving  the  llianks  uf  parliament  to  SirT.  iiis- 
lop,  went  on  to  say, — "And  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who 
wn.<<  second  in  command  on  that  occasion,  but  who  is 
second  to  none  in  valour  and  renown, — the  name  of 
that  gallant  otficcr  will  be  remembered  in  India  ai 
long  as  the  British  flag  is  hoisted  in  that  country." 
The  prince  regent  expressed  hto  regret  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  not  having  attained 
the  rank  of  major-general  prevented  his  creating  liirn 
a  knight  grandf  cross ;  but  his  Intention  to  do  so  was 
recorded,  and  in  1821  he  received  that  honour. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war  Sir  1.  Makoln 
continued  in  Malwah  for  the  purpose  of  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  esta- 
blishing the  company's  authority  in  that  province 
and  the  otlK  r  trmtories  which  had  been  ceded  to 
them.  Several  treaties  were  concluded  under  his 
orders,  in  which  were  displayed  his  usual  zeal  and 
intelligence.  The  ex-iajah  of  Nagpor^  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  dmme  and  capital  in  eonso> 
qucnce  of  his  treachery  towards  the  nritish  govern- 
ment, continued  at  large,  and,  after  wandering  about 
the  country,  was  admitted  into  Nagseerghur,  of  which 
the  killedar,  Jeswunt  Rao  Sar,  retained  possession 
for  some  time  after  the  general  pacification  of  Central 
India.  Military  operations  were  accordingly  com- 
menced against  this  fortress  in  March  1819,  and  on 
the  lOA  or  April  it  surrendered  to  the  fcne  under 
Rri^fadier-Gcncrrd  Dr  vctnn,  the  ex-rajah,  Appa  Sahib 
having  previously  tied  m  disguise,  with  only  one  or 
two  followers,  and  sought  refuge  beyond  the  Sutledge. 
Sir  J.  Malcolm's  assistance  in  the  reduction  of  this 
fortress  was  most  bandsomelv  acknowledged  by  Bri- 
gadier-General Doveton  in  tne  general  orders  issued 
on  the  occasion.  In  August  is2i  Sir  John  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Bomba)'  to  (Jalcutta,  where  b« 
continued  a  short  time,  and  then  determined  to  return 
to  England  overland  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Upon  Sir  John's  arrival  at  Fort  St.  George,  he 
obtamed  from  the  governor  in  council  of  that  pre- 
sidency pennisnon  to  repair  to  England;  and  upon 
his  quitting  Madras  a  general  order  was  i88tted»in 
which  we  find  the  following  well-merited  eompfi- 
ment:—**tlis  career  has  been  unexampled,  for  no 
other  servant  of  the  honourable  company  has  ever, 
during  bo  long  a  period,  been  so  constantly  employed 
in  the  conduct  of  such  various  and  important  mili- 
tary and  political  duties.  His  great  talents  were  too 
wi^  known  to  admit  of  their  being  confined  to  tfm 
mere  limited  range  of  service  undi  r  ids  own  presi- 
dency. The  exercuie  of  them  in  different  situations 
has  connected  him  with  every  prsaideney,  and  ren- 
dered him  less  the  servant  of  any  one  of  them  than 
of  the  Indian  empire  at  large."  Sir  John  arrived  in 
Kn^Jland  in  April  1822,  ami  soon  after  was  presented 
with  a  superb  vase,  valued  at  1370i.,  as  a  testimoay 
of  respect  from  the  officers  who  acted  under  bim  in 
the  Mahratta  war  of  1S18  and  ISlO. 

Sir  John  had  quitted  India  with  the  delermiiiaiioa 
to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  his  native  country ; 
but  the  solicitations  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  Of 
his  majesty's  ministers  for  Indian  aflhin^  indoMd  bin 
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to  tgun  embark  in  the  service  of  his  country,  where 
etperieoce  had  so  fully  qualUM  him  to  act  with  ad- 
vantage. In  July  I  he  was  appointed  to  the 
and  responsible  !>iluj.Uou  of  governor  of  Bombay, 
which  post  he  continued  to  fill  until  1831,  when  he 
finally  returned  to  £ngland«  having  effected*  during 
the  f«v  jmn  nt  hit  govemoipihipb  nedeultu*  beae- 
fits  for  this  country,  our  Indian  territories,  and  every 
class  of  the  inhabitants  there.  Upon  his  leaving 
Bombay,  the  different  bodies  of  the  people  eeemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  gifin|f  jproofo  of  the  esteem 
and  high  oonnderation  in  which  he  was  held.  The 
principal  Euopem  gentlemen  of  Bombay  rc(|ULstt  I 
oir  John  to  lit  for  his  statue,  since  executed  by  Cban- 
tre^,  to  be  ereeled  in  Bombay ;  the  membere  of  tibe 
Asiatic  snriety  rjucitcr?  n  bust  of  him  to  be  placed 
in  tiieir  ubrary;  the  native  gentlemen  of  Bombay 
solicited  his  porbait  to  be  placed  in  the  public  room ; 
the  East  India  amdiiHation  locietjr  votod  him  •  Mr- 
vieeof  plate ;  the  natives  both  of  the  presidency  and 
of  the  provinces  .nldrrs^ed  him  as  their  friena  and 
benefactor;  and  the  united  society  of  missionaries, 
including  English,  Scotch,  and  Americans,  acknow- 
ledged with  prntitiidc  the  iiiili  they  had  n^rpivprl 
from  him  in  tlie  prosccuLiou  uf  their  pious  labours, 
and  their  di sense  of  his  successful  endeavours  to 
promote  the  interest  of  truth  and  humanity,  with  the 
«alfw0  tad  prosperity  of  hit  eoiratrf  ana  Ut  torn. 

trymen.  lliese  were  strong  and  gmtifyinp  incidents 
in  tlie  dosing  scene  of  bis  loog  and  arduous  services 
in  our  Indian  empire. 

Shortly  after  Sir  John's  arrival  in  England  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Launces- 
ton«  and  tnok  -.m  active  jiart  in  the  ]iruce('fhn(;'i  \\\)ot} 
several  important  Questions.  He  ^-eauently  addressed 
Hie  house  »t  lengtn,  and  his  speecnes  were  ehsne- 
terized  by  an  intimate  hnowledge  of  the  history  and 
constitution  of  his  country.  In  183'i  Sir  John  re- 
tired to  his  seat  near  Windsor,  and  employed  himself 
in  wiitiiig  his  wvtk  upoa  the  govenuaent  of  India, 
which  was  irabliAei!  etrlTin  the  spring  of  1 833,  with 
the  view  of  i  'iicidaiinfr  tnr:  ihfficult  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  company's 
^barter. 

His  last  piihlif  ;ii'^(!rp'<s  T^-n?  a*  a  in?eftn<7  at  the 
Thatched  liuUHf.  UViiin,  for  ihc  ALb^jlbfurd  subscnjj- 
tion ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  sentiment  with  which 
he  concluded  a  most  animating  appeal  was,  "  that, 
wlien  bo  was  gone,  bis  ton  might  be  proud  to  say 
that  hh  father  had  been  among  the  contributors  to 
that  slirine  of  geoiua."  On  the  day  foUowing  Sir 
John  was  struck  wiihpaiiljHa^wbidi«ii4ediDdsitli, 
Mmt  31st,  1833. 

We  btve  bitherto  eoafined  oorselves  to  the  politi- 
cfil  and  tnilitarycareerofthisdistin^ished individual; 
his  literary  merits  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  a  reference  to  the  sketch  of  his  literary  bbours 
fumii^hrd  hy  AHin  Cunningham.  In  his  "  History- 
of  Feraia  '  he  tiius  pleads  for  the  traditionary  mar- 
vels of  his  introductory  chapters :  "  If  we  desire  to 
be  ftilly  infonntd  of  «  nation's  htslory,  wa  mask  not 
reject  thm  fiibles  under  whieb  the  tew  traess  that  re- 
main of  its  origin  arc  coiuealed.  Tliese,  however 
extravaRMnt,  always  ment  attention.  They  have  an 
iafluence  i  n  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
rdate.  They  mix  with  their  habit?,  thnr  hteraturp. 
•ad  sometimes  ^nth  their  rchgioii.  They  become,  in 
ehort,  national  le^end^,  \\  hich  it  is  sacrilege  to  doubt; 

and  to  qosstion  them  vould  xatse  in  the  brsast  of  a 
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Persian  all  those  feelings  which  would  be  excited  in 
that  of  an  EnglUbaaa,  if  he  heard  a  foreigner  de- 
trnrt  from  the  great  name  of  Alfred.  Such  hsTOSt 
uftt-n  rise  in  importance — as  far  as  their  example  w 
of  value— in  proportion  as  their  real  history  is  lost 
in  obscnriqr)  UMy  are  adopted  as  models  by  the 
paitttara  and  poets  of  tbeir  eanntry  t  evary  hmaaa 
virtue  is  ^.srrihed  to  thrm  ;  nnd  men  are  taught  their 
duty  from  fables  decorated  with  names  which  they 
have  learned  to  venerate  from  their  cradle,  and  the 
love  of  ^^-faich  is  cherished  with  all  the  anthatiastat  of 
national  pride."  The  accuracy  of  these  remartcs  UUHt 
he  u\'ident  to  all  who  arc  aern.rtinteil  with  history; 
they  apply  to  all  nations ;  and  the  legends  of  Arthur 
and  Us  Imights  in  Uie  south,  and  of  WaUtce  ud  his 


ron^panionain  dw  Mrtb,  eannol  bvt  laew  to  i 

readers. 

I'his  has  given  an  original  air  and  a  cluv  alroun 
spirit  to  the  works  of  MsiCTiro,  which  rmder  them  so 
acceptable  to  all  who  deshfa  to  baeomt  acqnaiated 
with  the  fortunes  of  Persia  or  of  Hindostan.  He 
wrote  many  of  his  descriptions  in  the  valc»,  or  on  the 
hills,  where  the  battles  were  fought  or  negotiatioM 
conrhidnrl ;  rmd  he  visited  in  person  all  the  remark- 
able places  in  Hindostan,  of  which  his  "  History  of 
Central  India"  reooired  him  to  speak.  Of  tli- 
dal  natmat  and  domattic  hahiu  of  the  people  be 
speaks  from  observation.  Ha  rdttesmanyansedetss 
of  their  warriors,  quotes  many  verses  of  their  popts, 
and  he  is  pleased  when  he  can  give  a  pithy  saving 
from  the  hps  of  their  aalifa  piiaeet.  It  la  this  which 
renders  those  histories  among  the  most  raadaUa 
books  of  the  language.  Nor  baa  he  neglected  the 
(lottrines  and  ceremonies  of  religion;  the  mystic 
and  poetic  absurdities  of  the  sect  of  Saafis— in  short, 
an  Ibat  he  eoosidersd  cbsfaetsristic  or  national  he 
has  exhibited  in  hip  pic:^^  In  his  "  Pfr-sirin  Sketches" 
he  has  admitted  much  which  he  could  not  admit  into 
his  graver  history— these  consist  chiefly  of  legends, 
ceremonies,  and  semes ;  Aay  wca  dl  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  the  east,  and  ara  awrdi  ten  dioosand 

of  thrise  stories-  whloli  it  was  OUCC  the  pr;irtice  to 
manufacture  for  home  consumption,  under  the  name 
of  eastern  tales.  "The  Political  History"  is  less  ad- 
ilre^se  l  to  tlie  general  rearler,  and  may  be  described 
aa  learned  und  liberal;  it  liab  been  often  referred  to 
by  men  well  aconainted  with  eastern  affairs. 

The  works  ot  Sir  John  Malcohn  are  less  the  off- 
spring of  stadv  tban  of  abteivatiott :  ha  bad  ttea 
mui  li,  and  he  has  told  much.  He  had  a  quick  eta 
and  a  ready  understanding,  a  picturesque  skdl,  and  a 
t|ririt  aquany  dramatic  as  bistorie.  His  language 
hovers  between  the  elaborate  and  the  natural,  not 
wholly  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other,  and  yet  partaking 
of  the  character  of  both.  His  reasoning  is  generally 
correct,  and  his  thoughts,  though  not  profound, 
spring  natnTsHy  out  of  the  narrative,  and  ara  not 
stuck  upon  it  for  display.  Ho  has  mnrh  of  the  sen- 
sibility as  well  as  fancy  of  a  poet,  and  some  of  the 
scenes  in  his  Initai7,  af  iMk  Fstna  and  India,  a» 
almost  &t  for  lapcaantatian. 

MALSBltANOHE.  NICHOLAS,  a  Fianeb  phi- 
losopher, who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1638.  His  health 
being  delicate,  be  was  classically  instructed  by  a 
domestic  tutor,  but  afterwards  went  through  eomscs 
of  philosophy  and  divinity  at  the  colleges  of  La 
Marche  and  of  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  embraced  the  monastic  hfe.  He  applied  hini- 
jslf  fiiat  to  tcckiiMtica]  historyj  and  aftenrords  to 
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W  ILLlAiM  DE- — MALET,  CHARLES. 

of  the  French  rulers,  and  caused  his  rlestruclion. 
Shortly  after  his  rtlurn  home,  his  (iau^jbter,  Madame 
De  Rosambo,  and  her  husband,  were  arrested  and 
rondveted  to  Ftoti;  and  his  own  amnrt,  widi  that  of 

ht^  rrr;indchildreD,  soon  followed.  Almost  his  whole 
faiiiil)  were  extirpated  by  the  mercik'ss  pro^^cription 


oriental  learning  and  biblical  criticism ;  but,  having 
ascidentailymet  with  Deacartes's  "TlrwiUse  on  Man," 
hedetennin(  .1  to  make  himawlf  master  of  that  aiithor's 
syetcm  of  philosophy.  The  result  of  this  atndy  was 
his  celebrated  treatise  "  On  the  Search  after  Truth, 
fiiKt  printod  in  1673,  hut  of  which  the  best  edition  u, 

tliat  vablisbdlbvliimMlf  in  1712.   'ITie  doctrines  of  j  of  his  persecutors.    Maleaherbes  was  beheaded  on 


ihis  work,  -xhirh' contains  fine  thoughts  and  uncom 
roon  reflections,  rendered  still  more  striking  by  his 
elegant  manner  of  conveying  them,  are  founcied  upon 
Cartesian  principles,  and  are  in  some  pwticulars 
Platonic.  1 1  is  prindpally  distinguished  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  mysterious  \inion  between  God  and  the 
aoul  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  human  mind 
imnndialdr  perceives  God,  "and  sees  all  things  in 
him."  His  next  publication  was  "  Christian  Con- 
versations." This  was  followed  by  "  A  Treatise  on 
Nature  and  Grace,"  which  led  to  several  controver- 
sial treatises  between  him  and  Amauld,  Malebranche 
also  wrote  serenl  woike  on  phywcal  aubjecta,  and 
several  ]  apers  for  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which 
he  was  admitted  an  honorary  member  in  1699.  Ma- 
lebnnche  was  highly  venerated  for  his  elevated  ge- 
miis,  and  nothing  could  be  more  amiable  and  simple 
tium  his  conversation  and  manners.  As  a  philoso- 
pher,  although  he  agreed  with  tli  .vVr.  preceded 
him  in  conenving  ideas  to  be  the  unracaiaie  objects 
of  perception,  he  diitin«(irished  more  than  any 
vious  metaphysician  the  obiect  from  the  sensation 
which  it  creates,  and  thereby  led  the  way  to  a  right 
un^rotan&ttg^  hoth  of  onr  eztsmal  senses  and  men- 

*'maLESHERBES,  christian  WILLIAM  DB 
LAMOIGNON  DE,  an  eminent  French  sUtesinaa. 
descended  from  a  Duiuly  of  distinguished  worth  and 
talente.  He  wae  the  eon  of  WilKam  de  Lamoignon, 

chancellor  nf  Frsncc,  and  wa.s  born  at  Paris  in  1721. 
After  studymK  at  the  Jesuits'  cuUege,  he  qualified 
Umeelf  for  the  legal  profession,  and  became  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  of  Paiis.  In  17^0  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  pneideDt  of  the  eourt  of  aids, 
and  was  also  made  superintendent  of  the  ;  ress,  in 
both  which  offices  he  displayed  a  Uberai  and  enlight- 
ened policy,  highly  honourable  to  his  talents  and 
character.  On  the  banishment  of  the  prliamenta, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  conrt  of  aids  in 
Malesherhes  was  e.xiled  to  his  country  seat,  where  he 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  statistics  and 
agricnltnre,  and  the  impiwremcnt  of  hie  eetate  and 
of  the  country  around  it.  After  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  resumed  his  presidentship  over  the 

feflted  tribunal,  and  in  1775  was  appointed  minis-  i  ne.xt  proceeded  with  some  soldiers  to  the  quarters  of 
ter  of  otntf  Finding  his  plana  for  the  benefit  of  1  General  Uvdlin,  hut  could  not  convince  him  that  the 
unteracted  by  the  influence  of  otheve,  story  of  the  emperor*e  deadi  was  true,  nor  that  the 


the  22nd  of  April,  179^  and  be  bore  his  sufferings 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  lifo.  Louis  XVUL  or> 
dered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  faim  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

MALET,CH  ARLES  FRANCOIS,BRIGADIER- 
GENERAL,  '^ne  horn  at  Dole  in  1754.  Hai-ing 
entered  the  mihtary  service,  he  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  revolution  with  ardour,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the 
first  wars  of  the  repiUic.  At  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
assnuptionofthe  nnperial  dignity  he  openly  avowed 
his  republican  opinion*-,  and  was  in  conserpience  left 
without  employment.  His  connexions  with  indivi- 
dnale  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  imperial  govern^ 
ment  rendered  him  an  object  of  susj)icion,  and  as 
no  proofs  of  his  guilt  could  be  obtained,  he  w  as  de- 
tained in  prison  for  several  years.  During  his  con- 
finement he  became  acquainted  with  Lahorie,  for- 
merly attached  to  Moreau'e  staff,  and  General  GuidaL 
who  had  both  been  in  prison  for  several  years.  In 
October  1^12  Malet  formed  the  danng  plan  of 
overthrowing  n  prince  then  at  the  enminit  of  hia 
power  and  glory.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  the 
co-operation  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  be  carried  to  an  hospital,  he 
escaped  during  the  night  j  and  prteenting  himself  to 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the  Paris  guards,  ho 
perstiaded  him  that  the  emperor  wa.s  dead,  and  that 
an  opportunity  was  noiv  offered  to  restore  the  re- 
public. He  also  showed  him  «  decree  of  the  con- 
servative eenate,  abolishing  the  imperial  government 
and  constituting  General  Msflet  eommaniier  of  VuAn. 
He  next  hastened  to  t!ie  barracks  of  the  tenth  cohort, 
under  the  command  of  SouUier,  who  had  either  been 

Ereviously  gained,  or  was  easily  made  to  believe  what 
c  desired — the  emperor's  death  and  a  rhange  of 
government.  Soullier  took  possession  of  tlie  Hotel- 
de-Ville  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Frochot, 
Uie  prefect  oif  Paris,  who  arrived  soon  after,  was  also 
bronght  to  believe  that  tiie  emperor  bad  been  killed. 
Measures  were  taken  for  estanlisbing  a  provisional 

Sovemment,  and  a  detachment  under  General  Guidal 
astened  to  the  hotel  of  the  police,  seized  General 
Savary  the  minister,  conducted  him  to  the  prison 
La  Force,  and  installed  Lahorie  in  his  place.  Malet 


the  natiun  col 

be  resigned  his  post  m  May  1776,  and  went  to  re- 
aide  in  Switxerland.   He  was  recaUed  to  the  king's  i 
coonefla  ta  17«6,  when  be  drew  up  tmc  memoirs  on 
the  caknOtiiB  of  France  and  the  means  of  repairing 
them;  hot  hie  advice  was  rejected,  and  he. therefore 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  court.    Returning  to  the 
country,  he  eontintted  his  patriotic  labours,  and  in 
1 790  published  an  essay  on  the  means  of  accelerating 
the  progress  of  rural  economy  in  France.    He  took 
no  part  in  tlie  proceedings  which  hd  to  tlic  overthrow 
of  the  oMMiBfebied  government;  but  on  the  decree 
of  the  nationnl  ronveotion  for  the  trial  of  the  king, 
he  emerged  from  his  retreat  to  become  the  voluntary 
advocate  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign.   His  generous 
attfbmunt  an  hia  fallen  master  excited  the  jealoiuy 


pretended  decree  was  genuine.    After  some  alterca- 
tion, Malet  discharged  a  pistol  at  him  and  wounded 
him  in  the  jaw,  but  was  immediately  seized  from  be- 
hind and  thrown  to  the  ground  by  General  Labordsr 
adjutant  of  the  post,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  military 
movements,  had  hastened  to  General  Hullin's  quar- 
ters, and  had  been  admitted  without  opposition  by 
Mdet*8  soldiers.   The  latter,  who  appeared  to  bo 
ignorant  of  Malet's  designs,  consented  to  conduct 
him  to  prison.    His  accomplices  were  soon  after  ar- 
rested, and  were  examined  witli  him  before  a  cf  urt- 
martial  the  next  day.   The  examination  continued 
two  days  and  three  nights.   During  the  wfadtt  time 
Malet  displayed  the  most  imperturbable  coolness, 
avowed  his  designs,  and  declared  himself  ready  tu 
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die.  He  wa»  •hot,  wilb  the  oiUtr  cLUJiyiii '^^"r--,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1812,  in  the  plain  of  Gr«aeUe. 

MALHAM,  JOHN,  a  divine,  who  «w  for  many 
years  vicar  of  Helton,  Dorset.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cravea  in  Yorkshire,  and,  after  entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  served  a  curacy  in  Northamptonshire.  In 
1781  h«  resumed  bi«  profession  as  scbooimuter,  and 
after  sevenl  changes  settled  at  Salisbury.  In  I8OI 
he  was  presented  to  the  '\'icaraj^e  of  Helton;  but  he 
latterly  resided  in  London,  and  was  chiefly  employed 
hf  Uie  booksellers  enga^^ed  in  publishing  Bibles  and 
other  works.  He  also  published  several  theological 
and  elementary  works;  among  which  are,  "The 
Schoolmaster's  CTomplete  Coinjianion,  and  Scholar's 
Universal  Guide  to  Arithmetic."  1782;  "Two  8er- 
nonsoaNatiimalGnititade;"  "I'heScarcityof  Wheat 
Consitlerefl,"  ISOO;  "Lowndes's  History  of  England, 
broiij^ht  down  to  1812;"  "A  New  Introduction  to 
Book-Keeping, "fifthedition;  and  several  other  works . 
Ue  died  in  1832.  in  the  sixty'fifth  year  of  his  age. 

MALHERBE,  FRANCIS  DE,  a  celebrated  French 

Coct,  who  was  bom  in  1555,  at  Caen,  of  an  ancient 
ut  decayed  fiamily.  His  father  was  a  Calvinisit,  hut 
having  adopted  as  a  principle  that  "  a  (,'enlleinaii 
should  be  of  the  r^'i^ion  of  his  prince,"  lie  himself 
adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  entered  into 
the  service  of  Henry  D'Angoulemc,  natural  son  of 
Henry  11..  and  married  the  widow  of  a  counsellor, 
by  whom  he  had  several  diildren.  He  did  not  visit 
court  until  hh  fiftieth  year,  when  Henry  IV.  re- 
ceived him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him  a  liberal 
pension,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  who  mentioned  him  as 
one  who  surpasi^ed  all  the  French  poets  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1(527.  Although 
the  recorded  incidents  of  bis  life  be  few,  numerous 
testimonies  abound  of  his  eanstic  wit,  greediness  of 
presents,  and  liticrious  temper,  he  being  generally  at 
war  with  some  ona  or  other  of  his  relations.  He  was 
atop  lax  and  licentious  in  respect  both  to  morals  and 
w^&^tm^  Such  was  his  seal  for  the  purity  of  the 
FfHidi  language,  tiiat.  when  near  expiring,  he  re- 
proved his  nurse  for  using  a  word  not  duly  autho- 
riwd.  He  may  be  deemed  the  father  of  cultivated 
Ftamli  poetrv,  being  not  only  an  excellent  versifier, 
but  possessed  of  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet;  not 
indeed  of  the  highest  class,  but  he  was  ingenious, 
harmonious,  elegant,  and  Honietimes  elevate<i.  His 
poetry  consists  of  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epigi^ms, 
and  other  short  pieces,  with  a  few  of  a  devotiiottal 
cast.  He  also  })ubrKshed  translations  of  Sweca,  **Dc 
Beneficiis,"  and  a  portion  of  Livy. 

M ALIBRAN,  DE  B£KK)T.  a  distinguished  vocal 
performer,  the  daughter  of  Signor  Garcia,  who  was 
well  known  for  his  powers  as  a  composer  and  musi- 
cian. She  was  horn  at  Madrid  in  18n[),  and  in  IS  16 
proceeded  to  the  continent  of  America,  where  she 
was  very  successful  lioih  as  a  singer  and  actress. 
She  was  very  cnrly  :n  life  married  to  a  hanker,  from 
whom  she  wa.s  legally  divorced,  and  afttnvards  mar- 
ried M.  De  Beriot.  After  a  most  successful  career 
on  the  metrom^tan  boards,  she  died  at  Manchester, 
on  13m  93rd  of  September,  1836. 

A  remarkable  combination  of  fine  qualities  concen- 
tred to  render  M.  Malibran  the  wonder  she  was  to 
all  who  beheld  her.  She  appeared  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive perception  of  the  graceful,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true  in  naturq*  She  saw  at  once  what  was  | 
to  be  done*  and  sha  obeyed  thoimpolsa  of  her  htU\ 
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in^s  hi  r '  .  ihr  tin [iremeditated  effect  of  bome  of  her 
Hnest  aetionH  and  attitudes.  She  also  po!i»essed  an 
energy  of  character  Uwt  Inpt  thoae  about  her,  and 
who  watched  her  progress,  m  constant  admiration  ; 
and,  added  to  her  genius  and  energy,  she  had  ac- 
miired  a  spirit  of  industry  that  would  put  to  shame 
tne  m 


mMt  mechanical  plodder.  Her  voice,  which 
a  contr*  alto  in  dianeter,  took  a  range  that  was  per. 

fectly  astonishing.  In  execution,  she  kept  the  li«t- 
euer  in  a  t>tale  of  wonderment;  and  in  the  most  com- 
plicated fioritures  she  not  only  performed  all  that  the 
flexible  mechanicMnsconld achieve,  but  even  there  she 
beat  than  in  tbev  own  strong  hold,  for  she  was  sure 
to  add  some  exquisite  grace  entirely  her  own:  and  wc 
venture  to  say,  that  no  mortal  ever  heard  her  sing  the 
same  pieoe  prscisely  aUke,  or  repeat  a  cadence  whon 
she  has  been  encored.  AVhat  is  remarkable  too,  and 
at  once  dii^plays  her  great  genius,  her  cadences  and 
adornments  were  always  in  keeping  with  the  characto' 
and  style  of  the  compoaition  she  was  aiqgii^.  Her 
principal  eharseteristic,however,wBsespres8ioit— -and 
expression  in  all  its  features,  shades,  and  \  ;.rir  tii  ; 
from  lis  loftiest  epic  flight,  embracing  the  sublime  ot 
!  anger,  anil  the  jirofoun<lly  pathetic,  down  to  the 
winning,  the  playful,  and  even  the  burlesque.  It  is 
needless  to  recur  to  her  expression  in  the  most  pro- 
'  minent  parts  of  the  "Sonnamhula"  and  "Fidclio;" 
but  they  who  remember  her  in  the  "  Romeo" — how 
piercing  her  tones  of  angnish— how  intense  the  agony 
of  her  features;  or  her  look,  attitude,  and  tones,  in  llie 
last  scene  of  '*  Cjli  Orazzii  e  Curiazzii,"  wiU  store  the 
reminiscenee  of  them  among  the  traasmwa  of  high  art. 

A  public  joamalist,  speaking  of  her  private  cha- 
TBCter,  says,  "Malibnn's  generosity  was  tmbounded. 
After  the  first  few  yeara  of  her  career,  when  she  had 
already  gained  immense  sums,  so  much  bad  she 
spent  to  relieve  her  first  husband,  and  relatives,  and 
otdiKe  her  friends,  that  nothing  wn=^  le  ft :  and  Mon- 
8icur  Gabriel  Delessert,  the  banker,  «nu  other  friends, 
were  obliged  to  make  representations  to  her,  and  to 
insist  on  receiving  her  monmr,  and  not  aUoi^ii^  her 
to  give  all  away.  Malibnin's  genenwity  was  newr 
known  to  the  public;  it  was  exerted  in  private  and 
in  secret.  We  remember  the  astonishment  of  an 
■rtiat,  then  in  prison  for  debt,  and  who  bad  lost  all 
hopes  of  extricating  himself  or  of  supporting  his 
wretched  family,  at  finding  100/.  under  his  pillow. 
It  was  the  medical  attendant  who  had  thrust  it  there, 
but  it  was  that  angel,  Malibran,  who  had  prMpand 
this  wondcflwworkiiig  fever-dnnght  Hdilnurs  ex^ 
ertlons  sometimes  made  her  vacdlate  in  her  walk  on 
the  stage,  and  thin,  with  that  careless  eccentricity 
which  she  would  often  assume  to  amuse  her  friends, 

fave  opportunity  to  her  euemiea  to  assert  that  she 
ad  reeotirse  to  wine  for  excitement  Nothing  could 
be  less  true.  Her  friends  were  always  persuading 
her  to  uke  more  generous  drink  and  food,  very  na- 
turally convinced  that  all  her  exertions  required  a 
material  to  act  upon.  At  the  present  moment  of  be- 
reavement of  the  unhapi)y  husband,  we  refrain  from 
alluding  to  her  second  marriage,  through  which  sIm 
leaves  a  progeny  to  lament  her  irreparable  loss. 
Those  nho  knew  Malibran'e  seoets  knew  thoae 
things  they  would  nevtr  have  stispectt  il.  anJ  wliich 
explained  must  lionourably  all  the  actions  ol  her  hJe.'* 
MALLET,  D.WID,  a  celebrated  Scottish  poet, 
bom  at  Crief  in  1 700.  His  parents  were  in  humble 
circumatanoes,  but  bv  great  application  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  comndsnbla  shaxt  w  claaaisul  hmowledga 
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Ha  wu  fint  omriojed  as  instructor  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1723  received  a  n< 
milar  appointment  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Montrose. 
When  bis  pupils  went  abroad  they  were  entrusted  to 
Utomt  raa  liaiTiaff cottiliKtod tMtt diread^  drair 
travels,  he  reHirned  with  them  to  I-ondon.  Here,  re 
aiding  in  their  family,  he  naturally  gamed  admission 
to  panofU  of  high  rank  and  character,  and  bOBMt  to 
^▼8  spedmens  of  his  poetical  talents. 

In  1733  Mr.  Mallet  published  a  poem  on  verbal 
criticism,  on  purpose  to  make  his  court  to  Pope.  In 
1740  ho  wrote  a  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  was  then 
yraftsed  toeneAtionof  Utworin;  imtiviUieomuch 
more  knowledge  of  historv  than  of  science,  that,  when 
heafterwards  undertook  the  hfeof  Marlborough,  some 
amtalMBihro  bat  Im  should  foi^t  that  Marl- 
bflmigh  was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Ba- 
con was  a  philoisopher.  The  old  duchess  of  Mari. 
borough  assigned  in  her  will  this  task  to  Glover  and 
Mallet,  with  a  reward  of  1000^  and  a  prohibition  to 
inaertany  veraee.  -When  tiie  prince  «f  Waleaww 
fumishen  with  a  Rcparate  establishment,  to  increase 
his  poDularity  by  patroniamg  Uterature,  he  made 
Mallet  Via  nBder-secretary,  with  a  salary  of  200/.  a 
jetr.  Thompson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they 
were  associated  in  the  composition  of  "  The  Masque 
of  Alfred,"  which,  in  its  original  state,  was  played  at 
Cliefden  in  1740.  It  was  afterwards  almost  wholly 
changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the  stage  of 
Drurv  Lane  in  1751,  but  with  no  great  success.  He 
had  before  published  two  tragedies. — "Eurydice," 
acted  at  Dniry  Lane  in  1731,  and  "  Mustapha/'  acted 
at  the  tame  theatre  in  1739.  Mr.  Mallet'a  next  work 
was  "  Amyntor  and  Theodora."  a  long  storv  in  blank 
▼erse;  in  which  there  is  coptuusncss  and  elegance 
of  language,  vigour  of  aentimenu  and  imagery  well 
adapted  to  take  poaaaaaien  of  tiw  niief .  In  17S3  his 
"  Xiasque  of  Britannia"  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  bis  tragedy  of  "Elvira"  in  1763,  in  which  year 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  book  of  «Btriea  for 
ahipa  in  uw  port  of  London.  In  the  beginning  of 
tiie  war,  when  the  nation  was  exasperated  by  ill- 
success,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the  public  ven- 
geance upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation 
nnder  thechanieter  of  a  pMnnan.  Tbepaperwaa 
with  great  industry  circulated  and  dispersed,  and  he 
for  his  seasonable  intervention  had  a  considerable 
pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his 
death.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  hia 
irife  to  France ;  but  afker  a  while,  finding  hia  health 
declining.  h<  wtiaaed  dooo  to  Rngland,  and  died  in 
April  1765. 

Bat  lildecan  be  aaid  in  defence  of  Malle^a moral 

character  He  was  a  venal  writer  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  phrase,  and  he  was  certainly  a  sceptic  in  reli- 
gion. But  hovM^er  unamiahle  in  private  life,  as  a 
poet  we  must  accord  him  a  considerable  share  of 
praise.  We  subjoin  the  best  specimen  of  his  powers, 
which  occurs  in  a  small  space.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Reward,  or  Apollo's  AcknowledgmentSy"  and  wai 
wiittMiaaiiyiBUSJ. 

"Afoixn,  from  th«  louthcm  tkj. 

O'er  I>ondon  Utelj-  RlantM  hi*  eye: 
JiMl  such  >  bI»iic<'  our  cnurluTi  tblOW 
At  suitora  whom  they  thua  to  know  : 
Or  hare  you  miirk'd  th'  nvorti'fl  inicOb 
The  elicit  erfct,  fho  frecimg  look, 
or  Buinlio  whi-n  a  t>»r<l  it  »etn 
Ch4rg'il  with  hi*  I>edicatioo-t>ook  ? 
B«t  flodi  Mt  umt  In  the 


tiiepaw' 


rois 


The  ca»e  waj  lliij  :— Where  noble  aits 
Once  lluurish'il,  m  our  fathrm  tell  UC, 
Ue  now  can  tind  Tor  men  of  p«rt*. 
None  Imt  rich  blockhetda  and  meit  Mlewai 
Maes  dnint,  and  dice,  •nA  diaalpatiMi. 
Have  ehaa'd  all  taale  from  all  the  natloa : 
For  ia  there  now  one  table  spread 
Where  Senae  and  Science  maj  be  ttd  t 
Where,  widi  aamile  oneT'ryues, 
Invited  Merit  lakes  his  place! 
These  thoiuhts  put  Phofbus  in  the  spleen 
(For  gods,  like  men.  can  feel  chagrin). 
And  left  him  on  the  point  to  ShiMd 
His  head  in  one  eternal  cloud  { 
When,  lo  !  hii»  «ll-(JL»ccrnin<5  ey« 
Cbanc'd  oiip  rt>iiiaining  friend  to  S|y* 
Jost  creut  abroo^l,  as  is  hit  way. 
To  taaik  nim  in  the  ncKin-iide  r»y. 

This  Phoebus  noting.  caU'daJond 
To  ev'rr  interposing  chmd. 
And  bade  their  gatlwr'd  naista  eieend. 
That  he  might  warm  his  good  oM  Mm  ; 
Then,  as  his  chariot  roU'd  along, 
Tun'il  (o  his  lyre  this  grateful  toa^l 

'  With  Ulf  iits.  such  as  Ood  has  glvSS 
To  common  mortaJs.  six  in  seren. 
Who  yet  have  titlet,  ribbons,  |>ay, " 
And  govern  whom  they  should  obey  ; 
  "  •"--tihSBr—'" 
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With  much  good  will,  butead  of  parts, 
Kxpress'd  for  artists  and  for  arts  ; 
Who  smiles  if  you  hare  smartly  spoke. 
Or  nods  applause  to  hit  ownjokv  ; 
This  bearded  child,  this  gray-hair'd  boy, 
Hti  i  iiUij*  with  life  as  with  a  toy; 
Still  keep*  amusements  full  in  view : 
Wiset  MovaadllMap-lMitea'MrBSWt 
His  eeaeh.  tills  hoar,  at  Watseals  door. 
The  i»ext  in  waiting  on  a  w— — . 

•  Whene'er  the  welcome  tidiofp  laa 
Of  monster  strange,  or  stranmrMii, 
A  Selkirk  from  thu  desert  Uk, 
Or  alligator  from  the  Nile, 
He  »avr  the  nioiwter  in  ita  shrine. 
And  load  the  man  next  day  to  dine  : 
Or  was  it  an  Uemaphrodile  } 
You  fband  bim  in  a  two- fold  harry. 
Neglecting  for  this  he-she  sii^ht 
The  single  charms  of  Fanny  Murray.  ' 
Oath'ring  from  suburb  and  from  city 
Who  were,  who  would  be.  wise  or  irilty; 
The  foII-wiRg'd  sons  of  pills  and  poliooa. 
The  bags  of  maggot,  and  new  aolioasg; 
The  sage,  of  mtcroacople  eye, 
Who  reads  him  lectures  oaa 
Orare  antiqnariea  with  ttslr  Isas. 
And  po«>t»  squirline  epiirrams: 
With  sunic  few  lords — (il  ihi^sc  that  thlnlb 
And  dip,  at  times,  their  pen  in  ink  ; 
Nay,  ladica  too,  of  diverse  fame. 
Who  are  and  are  not  of  tttej 
ForhoInaMMIha! 
Aad  pteaauia  ia  easfc  ^   

Saw  lOWie.  MW  oU.  DOW  grere,  now  gsf, 
•  snks  from  life  by  soft  deeaj. 
And  sees  at  hand,  withotit  affrtght, 
Th'  inevitable  hnur  of  ni^-hu" 
But  here  some  pillar  of  the  state. 
W'hose  life  is  one  long  dull  debaWb 
Borne  pedant  of  the  sable  gown. 
Who  spereo  no  fidUiws  bofhis  owe, 
Bet  up  at  oQce  thetr  deeMBoalh'd  hsUse; 
Is  this  a  subject  for  Apollo  T 
What  can  the  god  of  Wit  and  Vene 
Such  trifles  in  our  ears  rehearse  ? 

■Know,  puppies,  this  man's  easy  life. 
Serene  from  cares,  unvex'd  with  ainit. 
Was  on  employed  in  doing  good, 
A  science  yon  ne'er  understood ; 
And  chaiib,  vs  asasoC  Fride. 
A  nulUtnde  oTftnlts  will  hide. 

I  at  his  board  more  senae  lisvr  fonr.d 
Then  at  a  hundred  dinni'rs  fuw  1  : 
Vasts,  learning,  nurlli.  my  wk'slero  eye, 
CoidA  often  there  rulU-i  teJ  stiy  ; 
And  I  hSTe  gone  well  pleas 'd  to  bed, 

•  Aad  he  who  drtaitaS^  Uien  SD 

With  Bttch  good  liquor,  strong  and  smaB, 
With  ft>od  in  plenty,  sad  a  welcome. 
Which  wotild  become  my  Lord  of  Melcombe, 
Whon'  soups  and  sauces  duly  seasou'd. 
Whose  wit  well-tim'd,  and  sense  well  rsssoo'd. 
Give  Burgundy  a  brighter  ti-tin. 
And  add  new  davour  to  ChArap&ign— 
Bhsll  this  SMii  to  Uie  srare  dcseend 
VMsm*4  aBlMaeiu'd,M  osjr  Ms^I 
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Hot  hy  W  Aellj  1  awear, 
Mar  fluU  tnc  vow  bp  lo«t  In  air : 

Whik*  jroii.  anj  millioiit  such  m  JOUt 
Are  »unk  for  rrrr  from  my  rifw. 
Ami        in  kinilrc  l  <Urknf>»«  lie. 
Thia  i:<ioil  iM  m:iu  nhall  never  <lii> : 
Mo  matter  whrre  1  i>Ur«  hia  name, 
Uk  toveof  Inniag  fluril  IM  taM."* 

MALLET,  EDMUND,  was  bom  at  Melun  in 
I7I3,  and  enjoyed  a  curary  in  the  neiffhbourhood 
of  hia  native  place  till  17 '>l,  when  he  went  to  Paris 
to  be  profeasor  of  theologv  in  the  college  of  Na- 
vam,  of  which  he  wu  wlmitted  a  doctor.  Boyer, 
tlie  bishop  of  Mirepoix,  wis  at  ffrtt  much  preju- 
diced against  him;  but  being  afterwards  undeceived, 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  see  of  Verdun  as  a  re- 
ward for  hia  doctrines  and  moral  conduct.  Jansenism 
had  been  imputed  u>  him  by  hia  enemies  with  this 
prelate ;  and  the  "  Gazette"  accused  hira  of  impiety. 
Kither  of  these  imputations  waa  equally  undeserved 
by  the  abb<^  Mallet :  as  a  Christian,  he  was  grieved 
at  the  diflnatw  ai  die  French  church ;  and  as  a  phi- 
losopher, ne  was  astonisbcd  that  the  government  had 
not,  from  the  very  beginning  of  those  dissensions,  im- 

'  posed  silence  on  both  parties.  Ho  died  at  Paris  in 
1755,  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  The  principal  of  his 
works  are,  "  Principes  pour  U  Lecture  det  Poetea," 
"Efisai  sur  TEtudi  dcs  Iklles-Ix-ttres,"  "  Histoire  dea 
Guerres  Civils  dc  France  sous  les  Regnes  dc  Francois 

'II.,  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.,  et  Henry  IV."  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  of  D'  Avila.  In  Mallet's  works 
onthe poets,  orators,  and  the  belles-lettres,  his  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  explain  with  accuracy  and  prec.sion 
the  ralea  of  the  great  maataca,  and  to  support  them  by 
example*  from  andiora  ancient  and  modem.  Hie 
atyle  of  his  different  writings,  to  which  his  mind  bore 
a  great  resemblance,  was  easy  and  unaffected.  But 
what  moat  rendered  his  memory  estimaMe  waa  his 
attachment  to  his  friends,  his  candour,  moderation, 

gentleness,  and  modesty.  He  was  employed  to  write 
le  theological  and  hfUes-leltres  articles  in  the"  En- 
cydopiidie and  whauver  he  wrote  in  that  diction- 
aif  waa  in  general  well  eempoied.  Abb^  MaOet  waa 
preparing  two  important  works  when  the  world  was 
deprived  of  him  by  death.  The  first  was  "  Une  His- 
toire Generate  de  nos  Gueim  depnis  le  Commence- 
aeat  de  la  Monarchic ;"  the  aeeond» "  Une  Histoire 
du  Gonctle  de  Trente,"  which  he  intended  to  place 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Father  Finil  traadaled  by 
Father  le  Courayer. 

MALMESBURY,  WILLIAM,  an  English  histo- 
rian of  the  twelfth  ccntiiry,  wlio  was  bom  in  Somerset- 
shire, on  which  account  iie  was  sometimes  called  So- 
inersetanus.  He  states  that  when  he  was  a  child  he  had 
a  great  inclination  for  learning,  which  waa  encou- 
raged by  his  parents,  and  it  ia  euppoeed  that  he  waa 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  monk  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  was  elected  librarian  of  the  monastery. 
He  studied  all  the  sciences  of  Ua  time,  but  attached 
himself  particularly  to  history,  and  finding  that  a 
aatisfactory  accutmt  of  his  own  country  was  wanting 
he  determmed  to  write  one,  "  not,"  as  he  himself 
aaya  "  to  display  his  learning,  which  is  no  great  mat- 
ter, bat  to  bring  to  light  things  that  are  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity."  His  "  De  Rcgibus  An- 
glorum"  is  a  general  history  of  F^ngland,  in  five 
books,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  449  to  the 
26th  Henry  I.  in  1126;  a  modern  history  in  two 
books  from  that  year  to  Ube  escape  of  the  empress 
Idand  flnpmClxSHd  in  1143}  witiiacfaiireh|hialoiy 
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of  England  in  four  books,  published  in  Sir  II.  Sa- 
viltc's  collection.  His  "  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury" 
was  printed  by  Gale,  and  his  "  Life  of  St.  Aldhelm*' 
by  Wharton.    He  died  in  1148. 

MALONE,  ANTHONY.a  distinguished  Irish  law- 
yer, who  was  born  in  IT'X')  He  was  admitted  a  g<  ritk  - 
man  commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1 780|  and  in  1786  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  where  he 
continued  to  practise  for  fifty  years,  the  brightest 
ornament  of  his  profession.  In  1727  he  was  elected 
representative  for  the  county  Westmeath,  which  be 
continued  to  represent  to  the  time  of  his  death,  ex- 
cept durini;  the  period  which  elapeed  from  the  death 
of  George  11.  in  I7t"i'  to  tlie  election  in  17Gs.  In  1740 
he  was  appointed  las  majesty's  prime  sergeant  at 
law,  at  that  time  the  highest  oflice  in  his  profeasion, 
and  which  he  lost  in  January  1 754, because  he  warmly 
supported  in  the  house  of  commons  their  right  tu 
dispose,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  crown, 
of  the  unappropriated  surplus  of  revenue  raised  by 
act  of  parhament. 

Under  the  duke  of  Bedford's  government  in  1757 
he  was  appointed  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, from  which  oflice  he  «aa  removed  in  17GO,  after 
having  filled  it  with  consummate  ability  for  above  two 
years,  during  which  time  he  regularly  attended  the 
court,  and  decided  all  equity  cases  with  such  complete 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  that  there  never  was  an  ap- 
peal from  his  dccirion.  Hia  removal  from  oflke  on 
this,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  the  consequence 
of  his  asserting  the  rights  of  the  house  of  commona 
against  the  encroachments  of  prerogative  exercised  at 
this  time  ia  an  arbitrary  manner.  After  this  he  re- 
sumed his  barrister's  gown,  and  waa  soon  after  warde 
honoured  with  a  seat  in  llic  jirivy  council  and  a  pa- 
tent of  precedence  at  ti>e  l>ar  before  any  of  tlic  law 
officers  of  the  crown.  He  continued  in  possession  of 
full  business  to  the  week  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  May,  177<5,  after  an  illness  of  eight 
days. 

The  following  character  of  this  distinguished  man 
ia  abridged  frnn  a  dcetch  eontained  in  a  work  of 

one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  we  rcgrrt  that  the 
limits  of  this  work  do  nut  permit  us  to  transcribe  it 
entire : — 

"  llie  sii^^akr  modesty,  diaintereatedneaa.  and  in- 
tegrity of  thta  accomplished  orator  added  Bach  a  grace 

and  lustre  to  bis  consummate  aMIitics,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  love  and  respect,  as  well  as  admire 

him. 

"  The  profession  in  which  he  was  engaged,  an<l  of 
which  he  had  the  profoundest  knowledge,  was  j)ecu- 
liarly  calculated  to  display  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  fertility  of  his  invention.  The  clearneea 
and  strength  of  his  conceptions,  and  Ae  simple  and 
per8piciu)iis  method  in  which  he  arran<^ed  the  moat 
complicated  subjects,  made  conviction  appear  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  result  of  his  eloquence,  inasmuch 
that  when  he  spoke  on  the  siile  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  addressed  an  able  and  upright  judge,  he  usually 
swayed  and  decided  his  opinion  by  a  hitiiinous  stale- 
ment  of  the  question  in  dispute,  which  he  afterwards 
enforced  by  accumulated  aiguments,  urged  with  sudi 
wcif;lu,  and  jilaccd  in  such  various  lights,  that  they 
seldom  failed  to  force  cunriction  on  the  slowest  ap- 

Erehensiona  and  most  unwilling  minds.  If  he  could 
B  said  to  have  any  defect  aa  an  advocate^  it  leanlted 
frmn  tiiat  integrity  of  mdentaiidiag  wnidt  fenndl 
the  ba^  of  bjf  character  as  a  lawyer  aid  a  judge, 
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Ha  was  never  perplexed  with  rabileliea  lumsdf^  and 
was  nn willing,  we  had  almost  said  enable,  to  perplex 
and  mislead  others.  H'm  irresistible  power  of  per> 
BUaeion  seemed  therefore  in  some  measure  to  ilc^iert 
hirn  when  his  duty  to  liis  client  called  on  him  to  en- 
force doctrines  which  the  reeticude  of  hit  judgment 
bad  already  ronrlt-ninrd." 

MALONE,  El)Ml'NI).  a  commentator  and  editor 
of  Shakspeare,  who  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1741. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Trinity  college,  he 
ODtered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  wat  called 
to  tlie  \nir  in  1767.  Possessing  a  fompeteiit  fortune 
lie  gave  up  his  profession  and  employed  himself  in 
Ktenry  pursuits.  After  having  been  the  coadjutor 
ofStecvcnsin  his  edition  of  "  Shaksjiearc's  Plays," 
Mr.  Malone  quiirrcllcd  with  that  tjentk  man,  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  fif  his  own  in  eleven  vohiines.  He 
also  published  "  An  Inquiry  into  Certain  Papers  at- 
tributed to  Shakspeare  r  "  Biographical  M«Boin  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dryden  ,W.  Genwd  Hamilton, 
&c."    He  died  in  May  i812. 

MALPIGHI,  MARCELLO.  an  eminent  Italian 
physician  and  anatomist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  was  born  in  1628  near  Bologna,  and  studied  at 
the  university  of  that  city.  He  was  admitted  M.  D. 
in  1653,  and  three  years  after  was  appointed  to  the 
medical  chair.  The  grand  duke  of  'tuscany  invited 
him  to  become  professor  of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where 
he  staid  three  years,  and  in  iGliO  returned  to  occupy 
his  former  office  at  Bologna.  He  was  tempted  by  a 
high  stipend  to  accept  the  professorship  of  medicine 
at  Messma  in  Sicily;  but  the  jealousy  of  bis  col- 
leagues rendered  him  uneasy  and  he  a);ain  se  ttled  at 
Bologna  in  1666.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  aoeiety  of  London  in  1669,  and  communicated 
to  that  as<;ociation  various  anatomical  discoveries 
relative  to  the  minute  structure  of  animal  bodies,  the 
resultH  of  micrnscojiical  ohservation-^.  Pope  Inno- 
centXlI.,  in  I691*  called  him  to  Rome  and  appointed 
him  his  physician,  chamberlain,  and  domeatie  prelate, 
which  po.sts  he  held  till  his  death  in  1 594.  His  works 
relating  to  anatomy,  phy-siolugy,  and  vegetable  ana- 
tomy, comprise  much  curious  and  important  infor- 
mation on  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  spleen,  the  ate- 
rus,  &c. ;  also  on  silk  worm,  the  formation  of  the 
fd  ttis  in  the  egg,  OB  glasde,  OH tho anatomy of  Vege- 
tables, &c. 

MALTE-BRUN,  CONRAD,  a  learned  geogra- 
pher and  active  political  WTiter,  who  was  bom  in  1 77 
in  the  Danish  province  of  Jutland.  His  father  des- 
tined him  for  tne  church ;  but  the  son  had  no  taste 
for  theology,  and  while  at  the  nniversity  of  Cojwn- 
hagcn  he  gave  himself  up  to  literary  pursuits,  pub- 
lisiieil  a  volume  of  poems,  and  edited  a  tlicalrieal 
journal.  The  father  was  of  the  aristocratic  jjarty. 
which  called  for  a  war  with  France :  the  younger  was 
a  i)artisan  of  freedom,  and  wrote  in  favour  of  the 
emaucipation  of  ihc  peasants  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  A  party  having  arisen  wliich  demanded  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  Malte-Brun  be- 
came one  of  the  most  aeUve  members  of  it.  In  1796 
he  published,  against  feudnlity  and  the  conlition  of 
aovercigns,  a  bitter  entire  cuUed  *''l*he  Catechism  of 
the  Aristocrats.*'  'J  drew  upon  him  a  prosecu- 
tion, which  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Sweden; 
and  while  there  he  put  to  press  some  ])oera8  which 
had  been  read  10  tlic  academy  nf  Siockholm.  "Wlum 

Count  Bernstorfi*  was  on  his  death-bed  he  recom- 
mended to  the  priitee  royal  to  recall  Malte-Brun,  and 


empfey  him  in  a  diplomalie  capaeily.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  exile  returned  to  Denmark  in  1797.  and 
was  favourably  received  by  the  ministers;  but  having 

1)ublicly  atiacKed  wome  t)f  tlieir  arl)itrary  measures, 
le  was  again  under  the  necessity  of  taking  tlight  to 
Sweden,  whence  he  soon  allerremoved  to  Hamburg. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  about  this  period  that  he  hc~ 
came  either  the  founder,  or  one  of  the  most  active 
members,  of  a  secret  society  called  the  united  Scandi- 
navians, the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  the  threo 
km;{duras  of  the  North  into  one  federaiiTe  republic. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  he  wa«^  al«o  connected 
with  another  association  of  ilie  same  kind,  and  this 
object  he  seems  to  have  zealously  pursued  for  many 
years  :  he  did  not  indeed  desist  from  it  till  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon.  His  schemes  excited  so  much 
alarm,  that  Tuul  of  Russia  and  (iustavus  of  Sweden 
demanded  from  the  Danish  government  the  punish* 
ment  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  A  prosecu- 
tion was  accordinj^ly commenced  against  Malte-Brun, 
who  was  then  at  Paxiu,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment. He  settled  at  Paris  in  1799,  and  continued 
to  reside  there  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1820, 
devoting  himself  to  the  labours  of  literature,  particit- 
larly  to  geographical  subjects.  Between  1804  and 
1807  be  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mentelle, 
"  PoliUcail,  Pbyucal,  and  Mathematical  Geography," 
in  sixteen  octavo  volumes.  In  I8O7  appeared  his 
"  Picture  of  Poland ;"  and  in  1808  he  began  a  jieri- 
odical  work,  with  the  title  of  "  Annals  of  Voyagei^ 
Geography,  and  History,"  which  extended  to  a  luge 
number  of  volumes.  In  1 8t4  and  1 81 5  he  produced 
another  periodical  called  "  'Hie  Spectator,"  which  was 
completed  in  tliree  volumes.  His  "  System  of  UnU 
versal  Geography*'is  the  mo»t  complete  of  all  thegeo- 
graphical  systems.  Malte-Brun  %vas  also  , connected 
with  "The  Journal  of  Debate8,"an(i  other  papers. 

MAI/riirS,  IHO.MAS  UOBEKT,  the  son  of 
Daniel  Malthus,  of  Alhury,  near  Guildford,  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  entmtioo,  and  the  soggesterof 
the  work  on  population  ascribed  to  his  son,  w-nich  ap- 
peared anonymously  in  179'^.  and  had  its  foundation 
m  Wallace  on  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and  Lucaa 
on  happiness.  He  received  his  education  at  Jesiu 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  subse- 
quently a  fellow.  The  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Population,"  printed  under  his  name  in  1803,  ob- 
tained a  rapid  circidation,  and  was  translated  mto 
French  hy  Prevost,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Geneva.  Itjj  Icadmg  principle  is,  that  population 
has  a  tendency  to  increaie  more  rapidly  tuan  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Thia  work  has  met  with  much 
oppoeitton,  and  has  lost  much  of  its  early  reputation. 
Uh  next  work  was  "A  Letter  t(j  Samuel  Wliitbread, 
Esq.,  on  his  Proposed  BiUfor  the  Amendment  of  the 
Poor  Laws."  He  afterwards  publidied  "  ()hser>'a- 
tions  on  the  Effect  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  Rise 
or  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Agriculture  and 
(jeneral  Wealth  of  the  Country;"  "An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Progress  of  Kent;"  "The  Grounds 
of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  the  Im- 
portation of  Forei)zn  Corn  and  additions  to  the 
"  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Ponulation."  When  the 
East  India  company  atlablishea  the  college  at  Hert. 
ford,  Mr.  Malthus  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy;  and,  on  the  subject  of  this 
insiitiition.  he  puhlislied  "  A  Letter  ti>  L«rd  Gieii- 
ville and  "  Statements  respecting  the  East  India 
CoiUega."  H«  WM  alK»  the  author  of '*Fiiiidple» 
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of  PolHu^  Economv."  and*' Definltioiit  in  Politieal 
Economy."  W«  lobjoia  hit  mtognph. 


MALTON.  THOMAS,  an  artist  and  mathflma- 

tician,  who  wn--.  imrn  in  1726.  lie  is  principally 
knuwn  the  author  of  a  work  GDlitled  "  A  Royal 
Road  to  Geometry."  He  also  published  "  A  Com- 
plete T^tiae  oa  Penpectiw  in  Thaory  and  Firactica 
on  the  IVue  Piindplea  of  Dr.  Brook  T^iylor."  Mr. 
Malton  died  in  Ft-liruary  1801. 

MANC'O  CAl'AC,  an  inca  of  the  Peruvians,  who 
Was  the  twclftli  in  ascent  from  tht'^  inca  who  reigned 
at  tlie  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1532,  an  inlcr- 
X'al  computed  by  the  native.*?  at  ahout  -lOO  years. 
Their  tradition  was,  that  this  person,  witli  Mama 
OeUa  bis  wife,  and  sister,  appeared  suddenly  in  an 
Idand  of  the  lake  Tltiaca,  andTdedared  thensdtrea  to 
he  children  of  the  sun,  sent  down  lo  civilize  and  in- 
struct tbem.  Manco  accordingly  taught  the  men 
agriculture  and  other  useful  arta,  whilst  his  A  t  '  tn- 
etructed  the  women  to  spin  and  weave.  He  taught 
the  Peruvians  to  revere  internally,  as  the  highest  and 
unknown  deity,  Pachukainak,  the  soul  or  support  of 
the  world :  externally,  however,  and  aa  an  inferior 
and  viaiblc  deity,  the  sun,  his  parent ;  and  he  ordered 
sacrifices  to  he  otTered  to  the  latter,  as  the  benefactor 
of  men.  Perhaps  some  Ntranger,  from  a  civilized 
land,  appeared  in  Peru,  and  employed  religion  to  pro> 
oune  an  aacendency  which  enahled  him  to  fionn  a  ie> 
gutar  government.  Manoo  Gapae  died  after  a  long 
and  prosperou.s  reign,  and,  as  far  as  tradition  may  he 
relied  upon,  scenic  justly  to  have  been  entitled  to 
link  among  the  henefactora  of  manldndhy  the  bene- 
volence of  liis  in.stitutions. 

MANDi:VILLE.  BERNARD,  a  writer  and  phy- 
sician of  considerable  temporary  celebrity,  who  was 
born  in  Holland  about  1670.  He  was  probably  of 
Kigliah  eztradaon,  as  he  feted  hia  reddence  in  this 
country,  and  wrote  his  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. His  most  celebrated  })roduction  ib  the  fahle 
of  *' The  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made  Public  Bene- 
£ta,"  first  printed  in  1723.  The  reasoning  in  this 
work  is  founded  on  the  sophism,  that  the  luxury  and 
superfluity  which  mark  the  advanced  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  vices  which  they  engender,  are  often 
the  caoaea  of  national  prosperity,  and  hence  tiie  ne- 
cessary prevalence  of  vicious  principles  in  human  na- 
ture. Consistently  with  this  doctrine,  his  general 
views  of  mankind  arc  of  the  most  disparaging  tend- 
ency; and  be  declares  against  all  atteropta  to  exalt 
the  humble  daaaea  by  Mueation.  Many  anawera 
appeared,  among  which  wns-  one  by  ni-shoji  neikelcy, 
to  whom  he  replied  in  1723,  in  his  "  Lietter  lo  Dion!" 
He  died  in  1/33. 

MANDEVILLE,  SIR  JOHN,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish traveller  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  was  bora 
at  St.  Allian's,  lie  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  a 
physician ;  but  a  deaire  to  visit  foreign  cotmtriea  in« 
dnced  him,  in  1333,  to  aet  oat  upon  a  coarse  of  tra- 
vels, in  which  he  is  said  to  have  ."spent  thirty-four 
years.  During  this  period,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  visited  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and 
Libya,  making  himself  acquainted  with  many  lan- 
guages, and  coUeeiing  a  great  mass  of  information, 
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tnia  and  Mae,  whldi  h«  committed  lo  wvitiB^  fa  tai. 

tin,  French,  and  English.  He  died  at  liege  m  137'J, 
where  a  monumeut  is  erected  US  his  memory,  the  in- 
scription on  which  denominatea  him  "John  de  Man- 
deville,  alias  De  Barba,  Lord  of  Campoli."  The  only 
genuine  edition  of  hia  travels,  entitled  "nMYdsfi 
and  Travailc  of  Sir  John  Mnn  lt  vile,  ICii^ht,"  was 

[)nnted  from  an  original  umnuijcnpi  in  the  CkHton 
ibrary.  His  extreme  creduhty  in  the  coUection  of 
absurd  and  fabulous  stories  is  only  snrpas.sed  liy  hi'^ 
unblushing  indulgence  in  the  most  extravagant  tic- 
tions. 

MANUELLI,  PIETRO,  a  comic  ainger,  who. 
ahont  the  year  1750  went  at  the  head  tt  a  company 

of  Italian  suigcis  to  Paris,  and  gained  the  public 
favour  by  hm  comic  talent.  A  warm  dispute  arose 
between  the  favorers  of  the  modem  Italian  music 
and  the  old  Freiicli  style.  The  parties  were  rnllr,? 
Bud'uaiiits  and  Antibuffonists,  and  the  chiefs  ot  the 
parties  were  Grimm  ud  RouBsean.  The  Italian 
music  was  victorious. 

MANESSB.  RUDIGER  VOR^This  bravo 
Swiss  was  a  native  of  Zurich,  and  in  1  T.if].  v.-hcn  the 
aristocrats  of  the  city,  t.vptHed  bv  the  burgomaster 
iiruns,  threatened  to  return  WMI  the  Siq>port  of 
Austria,  he  received  the  chief  command  from  his  fel- 
low citizens,  was  victorious,  and  saved  the  Uberty  of 
Zurich.  After  the  death  of  Kruns  he  was  chosen 
bargomaater.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  formed 
aeoHection of love-«ongB,called after  bim  "The  Ma- 
nessp.  Collection."  It  remained  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Switzerland,  but  was  then 
carried  off,  and,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  found 
ita  way  to  Finia,  whoe  it  was  discovered  in  1726  by 
Bartenstdn.  This  colleetion  is  important  in 
history  of  German  literature. 

MANETHO,  an  ancient  Egyptian  historian,  who 
was  high  priest  of  Hdiopolis.  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadeli)huH,  ahout  304  11.  C.  He  wrote  iti  (^rt  t  k  a 
history  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times  to  tlie  last 
yearsof  Nectanebis,  and  pretended  that  he  had  taken 
It  from  the  pillars  of  the  first  ilermea  lYiamagistus  1 
die  inscription  on  which,  after  the  flood,  was  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek  language,  but  written  in  the 
sacred  characters,  and  deposited  in  the  &acred  re- 
cesses of  Egypt.  The  manifestabsurdity  of  his  preten- 
sions induced  several  writers  to  think  that  tome 
mistake  or  corruption  bad  taken  place  in  the  ])assage 
of  Eusebius  which  relates  it.  The  work  of  Matietho, 
which  is  lost,  consisted  of  three  \mrUi,  the  first  of 
which  eontdned  the  history  of  the  gods  or  heroes, 
and  the  second  and  third  that  of  the  twenty  dynasties 
of  kings,  which,  having  been  epitomized  by  Julius 
Africaniis,  rire  recorded  by  Ku.sebius.  Several  frag- 
ments of  Manetiw  are  preserved  by  Josepb«s»  in  bis 
work  against  Apion. 

MANFRED!,  EUSTACHIO,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  who  was  born  in  1674  at 
Bolognain  Italy.  He  applied  himself  to  the  enltivn- 
tion  of  mathematical  science,  and  in  1698  was  ap- 
pointed profes:<»orof  mathematics  in  tlic  university  of 
Bologna.  In  conjunction  with  N'lctor  Stancari,  lie 
commenced  a  series  of  astronomical  observations,  of 
which  he  afterwards  pnblbhcd  an  aeconnt  in  hia 
"Schcdpp  ^lathcmaticrr."  In  1703  appeared  his 
treatise  on  the  solar  macula; ;  and  the  foliuwmg  year 
he  was  dioiaa  Mgent  of  the  college  of  Montalto,  and 
alf^o  •'im-eyor-general  of  the  rivers  ami  waters  of  the 
Bolognese  territories.   In  IJOb  he  pubUsbed  a  wntk 
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An  the  reformation  of  the  calendar;  and  he  after- 
.wd«  bflgw  the  eompocition  of  hit  "  £phflmerides 


Mottmm'Caleitittni,''  wUdi  In  emiad  on  firona 

1715  to  1725.  On  the  foundation  of  the  institute  of 
Bologna  in  1/12,  Manfredi  was  appointed  abtro- 
Bomer  to  that  establishment.  He  was  admitted  an  as- 
sociate of  the  ro^al  academy  of  aeiancea  at  Paris,  and 
in  1729  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  lociety  of 
Londcm.  He  died  in  1739-  Besides  the  works  al- 
,  ready  noticed,  he  was  the  author  of  several  other 
.mawMiiattcal  and  astronomical  productions. 

MANGET,  JOHN  JAMES,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1652.  The  elector 
of  Brandenburg  made  him  his  first  physician  in  1699> 
in  which  post  he  eontinufld  till  his  dsath,  which  t4wk 
place  at  Geneva  ia  1749.  He  wrote  mmiy  woiA» ; 
the  beat  known  of  which  are  a  collection  of  several 

Sharmacopceian  in  folio,  "  Bibliotheca  Pharmaceutico 
ledica;"  "Bibliotheca  Anatoraica;"  "  Bibliotheca 
Chemica ;"  "  Bibliotheca  Chirurgica ;"  "  A  Biblio- 
theca of  all  the  Authors  who  had  written  on  Medi- 
•cine." 

MANG£Y»  THOMAS,  aa  EogUsb  diriue,  who 
WM  iMin  at  LMda  in  1684.  He  wat  edoeited  tt 

Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  and  entered 
holy  orders.  After  receiving  various  church  prefer- 
ments, he  was  ultimately  advanced  to  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham, and  died  in  1755.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  theological  works,  the  most  admired  of 
which  was  entitled  *'  Practical  Discourses  upon  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  preached  before  the  honourable  So- 
dely  of  Lincoln's  Imi." 

MANES.  —  Of  this  extraordinary  philosopher, 
whom  the  orientals  called  Mani,  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  terming  likewise  his  adherents  Manichees — 
history  contain*  two  diffeient  acconata.  The  older 
Account,  eoBtakied  in  Ae  historians  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  seems  far  more  credible  than  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  tenth  centuiy,  which  makes  him  an 
Accomplished  maf^daM,  a  aliual  punter,  and  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  but  says  nothing  partieularly  near  re- 
fpecting  him.  According  to  tne  first  account,  he 
bseame,  wlien  a  boy,  a  slave,  under  the  name  of 
Odnkua*  to  «  wealthy  widow  in  Persia,  at  whose 
lioaae  he  met  with  Hw  firar  liooln  of  Scyihianns, 
an  Eg)'ptian  enthusiast,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known,  which  had  been  left  her  by  his  scholar 
Terebinthus,  or  Buddas,  entitled  "  Mysteries,  Chap- 
ters, Gospel,  and  Treasury."  By  theparusal  of  these 
books  be  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of  the  world  and  of 
spirits,  framed  from  the  dualistic  ideas  of  the  Chal- 
df  ns,  togedier  with  the  systems  of  the  Gnostics. 
Baiaf  left  Hie  Imw  of  his  mistress  at  her  death,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Mani,  and  sought  to  rear,  like 
Mohammed,  on  the  foundation  of  these  books,  a  new 
reli^ons  philosophy,  for  which  he  acquired  disciples. 
The  reputation  of  nis  wisdom  caused  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  court  of  Sapor,  kinjp^  of  Penria,  where  he 
was  imprisoned,  because  the  sick  son  of  this  king 
had  died  under  his  care.  His  scholars  brought  him 
information  of  the  obstacles  which  Christianity  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  doctrines,  llie  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians  now  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  that  be  was  called  to  the  purification 
U  GhnMaamty  from  Jewish  and  hieracchical  defor- 
mitiea,  and  to  the  Aiffbslon  of  a  myaterions  doctrine, 
unrevealed  by  the  apostles — nay,  that  ho  was  the 
Comforter  promised  in  the  New  Testament.  Having 
jaoq  tad  mi  iniran,  and  ooil«cled  new  diacipleaat 


Arabion.  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Mesoi^otamia, 
he  sought,  under  the  name  of  an  apusilo  oi  Cimst, 
and,  aeeording  to  the  Arabic  narrative,  favoured  by 
Sapor's  successor,  Hormizdas,  A.  D.  272,  to  convert 
the  Christians  in  those  regions  to  his  doctrinea 
NMiile  engaged  in  these  endeavours,  he  is  said  to 
have  bem  twice  omcpme  by  ArchUaus,  a  Christian 
bishop  at  Kaskar,  m  Mesopotamia,  in  two  dispuu. 
tions ;  to  have  incurred  again  the  suspicion  of  the 
Persian  court,  and,  in  the  year  277,  to  have  l>«en  ex- 
ecuted (according  to  the  Christian  accoont  flayed 
alive)  at  the  command  of  King  VaraCOSS. 

Proceeiling  on  the  ground  of  an  eternal  oppositfon 
of  good  and  evil,  mingling  the  philosophy  of  Zoro- 
aster with  his  arbitrary  versions  of  biblical  doctrines, 
his  system  poaaaaae*  hot  little  in  common  with  Cbris- 
tianity,  except  the  langxiage.  He  assumes  two  prin- 
ciples, independent  of  each  other ;  one  of  good--the 
God,  without  form,  in  the  kingdom  of  liglit ;  and  one 
of  evil— the  hyle,  or  devil,  of  colossal  sUtura  and 
human  shape,  in  the  darkness  of  matter ;  the  former 
strengthened  by  two  emanations,  created  ,m  the  be- 
ginning, the  son  and  the  spirit,  and  superior  to  the 
hMervootb aorroandMlby bnuroerable  similar seons, 
or  elementary  natures,  proceeding  from  them,  wiiich 
dwell  in  the  five  elements  or  spheres,  that  nee  ono 
over  the  other  in  the  kingdom  of  good,  viz  ,  light, 
clear  water,  dear  air,  geual  firs,  and  pure  ether; 
and,  in  the  kingdom  of  evil,  darkness,  or  earth, 
troubled  water,  stormy  air,  consuming  fire  and  smoke, 
from  each  of  which  proceed  congenial  creatures. 
During  an  internal  war  of  the  always  discordant 
powers  of  darkness,  the  defeated  party  discovered, 
from  the  high  mountains  on  the  firontiers,  the  nttg- 
dom  of  light,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  devil.  In 
order  to  conquer  it,  the  devil  made  peace  with  bis 
speciea.  The  good  God  endeavoured  to  eubdna  bia 
enemies  by  means  of  artifice  and  love.  TTiepfilWO 
of  darkness,  having  eventually  been  defeated  in  the 
i  contest,  piodnced  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race. 
The  beings  engendered  from  this  original  stock  ccm- 
sist  of  a  body  formed  out  of  the  eoRupt  matter  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls,  one  of  which 
is  sensual  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  evil  spirit ; 
the  odier,  ntional  and  inmoftai,  a  particle  of  the 
divine  light,  which  had  been  carried  awayin  tiie  con- 
test, by  the  army  of  darkness,  and  immersed  mtotim 
mass  of  malignant  matter.  The  earth  was  created 
by  God  out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  in  order 
to  be  a  dwelhng  for  the  baman  race,  tint  their  cap. 
live  souls  might,  by  degrees,  be  delivered  from  their 
corporeal  prisons,  and  their  celestial  elements  ex- 
tracted from  the  gross  substance  in  which  they  were 
involved  With  this  view,  God  prodnoad  two  bemga 
from  his  own  substance,  Christ  and  the  Holy  uhoatj 
for  the  Manichscans  held  a  consubstantial  Trinity. 
Christ,  or  the  glorious  Intelligence,  called  by  the  Per- 
sians Hithns.  snbaisting  in  and  by  himadf,  and  rr^ 
siding  in  the  sun.  appeared  in  due  time  ammig  the 
Jews,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  form  of  a  human 
body,  to  disengaga  the  lalkmal  soul  from  the  corrupt 
body,  and  to  conquer  the  violence  oC  malignant  mat- 
ter, and  he  demonstrated  Ms  divine  nnseion  by  stu- 
pendous iniracles.  ITiis  Saviour  was  not  man  :  all 
that  the  New  Testament  relates  resiKJcting  tlie  hu- 
manity of  Jeaua  was  merely  appearance,  even  his 
death  and  resurrection ;  but  his  sufferings  are  em- 
blems of  the  purification  by  self-denial,  death,  and 
new  life,  necesaary  for  corrupted  men.  Hia  cmcx- 
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fiiion,  in  particular,  is  an  allegory  of  the  torments  of 
the  sou],  which  is  fastened  to  matter  as  to  a  cross. 
When  the  purposes  of  Christ  were  accomplished,  he 
returned  to  his  throne  in  the  son,  appointuig  aao^lee 
to  propagate  hit  religion,  and  ]«mng  lui  fiiDinrwi 
the  promise  of  the  pondotC^  0t  COmbrtWr,  wfao  is 
Mam  the  Persian. 

Those  soiite  who  beKeve  Jesoe  Christ  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  renounce  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  who  is  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  obey  the 
laws  delivered  by  Christ,  and  illustrated  by  Mani, 
the  comforter,  are  gradually  puriAed  fxook  the  con- 
tagiofi  of  muter ;  and,  their  porifleatton  bring  com. 
plated  after  havinjf  passed  through  two  states  of 
trial,  by  water  and  fire,  iirst  in  the  moon  and  then 
in  the  sun,  their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mass 
(for  the  Manichaeans  derided  the  doctrine  of  the  t»- 
•mrection  of  bodies),  and  their  souls  ascend  to  the 
rtgions  of  light.  But  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
neglected  the  ialotarj  work  of  purification  pass,  after 
death,  into  the  bodBee  of  oUier  ankeftb,  or  natures, 
where  they  remain  till  they  have  accomplished  their 
probation.  iSome,  however,  more  perverse  and  ob- 
stinate, are  consigned  to  a  severer  course  of  trial, 
Jieing  dettvend  over,  for  a  timi^  to  the  pomr  of  ma- 
lignoat  Mrial  spirits,  who  torment  them  la  Teriona 
ways.  .After  this,  a  fire  shall  break  forth  and  con- 
aume  the  world,  and  the  prince  and  powers  of  dark- 
nees  shall  return  to  their  primilivo  oeati  of  miaary,  in 
which  they  shall  dwell  for  ever.  Between  these  seats 
and  the  kingdom  of  light  tlie  tsuuls  of  those  not 
wholly  purified  keep  eternal  watch,  that  ]>oth  may 
yemain  as  they  were  from  the  beginniiw.  With  this 
■falem  of  religion,  whi^  was  eontrined  in  the  books 
of  Scythianus  and  Manes'  own  treatises,  letters,  and 
apocryphal  writings,  but,  at  present,  exists  only  in 
the  fragmenta  found  in  the  ancient  authors,  especially 
in  St.  Augustine,  against  the  Manichees,  the  moral 
•^atem  of  this  sect  corresponds.  It  divides  the  Ma- 
nichees into  two  classes  :  the  elect  arc  to  abstain 
from  wine,  flesh,  and  all  animal  food,  marriage  and 
wxnal  indolgences,  from  onide,  the  possession  of 
earthly  goods,  and  all  luxury,  as  well  as  from  war, 
laboor,  and  doin^  iniury  to  the  vegetable  world,  and 
oven  from  plucking  fruits ;  are  to  kitt  no  animals  but 
vennia*  ana  devote  their  life  to  pioua  contemplation. 
Move  was  allowed  the  auditors,  or  more  imperfect. 
By  their  labour,  they  had  to  support  themselves  and 
the  elect,  and  place  their  happiness  in  poverty.  The 
bead  of  all  was  Mani,  with  twelve  disciplee,  among 
whom  Thomas,  Buddas,  and  Acuas,  from  whom  the 
Manichees  were  also  called  Acuanites,  deserve  men- 
tion The  Manichasan  congregations  were  superin- 
tended by  bishops  of  whom  Mani  ordained  aeventy- 
two,  by  odera  and  deaeooe,  dl  from  the  daaa  of  tno 
elect,  in  which  there  were  also  sainted  rii|^aai 
These  ecclesiastics  had,  however,  merely  the  autho- 
rity of  teachers,  the  church  MivanaiMit  Miag  demo- 
cratically administered  by  the  congregatioaa.  Tem- 
ples, altars,  images,  victims,  and  other  sensible  aids 
of  divine  worship,  were  not  allowed:  their  worwhip 
consisted  of  aincing,  prayers,  the  reading  of  their 
sacred  books,  and  laetarii^.  The  supper  they  cele- 
brated without  wine,  and,  like  the  j)rimitive  Chris- 
tians, often  delayed  baptism  to  a  mature  age.  Of 
the  fasts  and  festivals  of  tha  Christians,  they  ob- 
awaad  only  that  which  oomniemorated  the  death  of 
Jam*,  aadlkiadaiH^fta  latter  with  abrict  bating.  In 


MiRjIdiqretinialDd  ^  annivaEiaiT  of  tha  with 


of  Mani,  on  which  day  a  splendid  pulpit,  five  steps 
in  elevation,  was  erected  in  their  simple  halls  as* 
sembly  for  Mani,  then  present  in  the  spirit. 

lliey  claimed  the  title  of  Chrii4iana»but,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  of  extraordinary  purity  of 
morals,  conceded  them  even  by  their  enemies,  they 
had  to  suffer,  after  the  fourth  century,  more  cruel 
perseentions  than  other  heretics.  Till  this  time  they 
had  spread  with  great  rapidity  from  Persia,  where 
they  had  their  origin,  through  Syria  and  A^ia  Minor, 
to  N'orthem  Africa,  and  even  as  far  as  Italy.  In 
Morthem  Africa,  where  the^  had  many,  though  not 
mnneroaa  congngatioBa,  with  separate  biabopa,  they 

,  by  the  Ve 
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vvere  exterminated,  in  the  fifth  century, 
dais  i  in  the  Roman  emoire,  eapedally  in  Italy  (wbi- 
tbar  numbers  of  tham  aad  im  frsm  Afric^  by  tha 
persecutions  of  Cbriatiin  ampMOrs  and  episcopal  ex- 
communications. Bdng  finaDy  suppressed  in  Persia 
also,  they  took  refuge,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  partly  in  the  heathen  regions  of  East- 
ern Aria,  where  they  seem  to  have  had  an  influence 
on  the  formation  of  Lamaism,  partly  in  the  obscurity 
of  secret  brotherhoods,  and  appeared,  in  subsequent 
centuriee,  undor  different  names.  The  Priscillianists, 
PfcnliriaW|  and  Catlwriataluid  mndi  in  common  with 
the  ManlaiiW!  tlisir  name  was,  bowarer,  given  la 
heretical  sects  and  societies  in  the  middle  ages,  as  to 
the  Canonici,  bomt  at  Orleans  in  1023,  frequently 
without  reason,  nd  mmly  to  sndto  dia  iwpidar 

MANLEY,  MRS.,  the  celebrated  writer  of  the 
"Atalantis."  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roger 
Manley.  the  reputed  author  of  the  first  volttme  of  the 
" INarktsh  Spy*  She  loot  bar  nrenls  wy  early, 
and  after  having  entered  into  a  false  marriage  wiu 
her  guardian,  mu>  was  her  cousin,  and  who  after- 
wards deserted  her,  she  was  patronised  by  the  ducbesa 
of  Cleveland,  mistress  of  Charles  II.  But  the  duchesa 
grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Manley  in  a  few  months,  and 
withdrew  her  protection.  After  this  she  wrote  her 
first  tragedy,  called  "  Boyal  Mischief,"  which  was 
acted  with  great  apfdause  in  I696.  She  afterwarda 
wrote  four  volumes  called  **  Memoirs  of  the  New 
Atalantis,"  in  which  she  satirised  the  characters  of 
many  distinguished  personages,  especially  those  who 
had  a  piincipoi  eoneam  in  the  molution.  A  pro- 
secution was  eommsnced  against  ber  for  this  work  1 
but  whether  those  in  power  were  ashamed  to  bring  a 
woman  to  trial,  or  whether  the  lawa  could  not  reach 
her  disguised  satire,  is  not  knaWB*  but  she ' 
charged.  She  afterwarda  wrote  seitnl  play^  ] 
and  letters.    She  died  in  1724. 

M.\NILIUS,  MARCUS,  a  Roman  poet,  who 
flourished,  prohaUy,  in  the  Attguslan  Sf  e.  The  cir- 
camstanees  of  bb  Kfe  are  nnknawn.  flab  less  le- 
markable  as  a  poet  than  as  being  the  Roman  who,  in 
imitation  of  Aratus,  undertook  a  didactic  poem  on 
astronomy.  Of  thia  poem  we  have  but  five  books. 
It  ia  entitled  "Aatronomiea."  It  ia  valuable  chiefly 
as  a  work  of  aoieace:  it  contains,  however,  a  few 
beautiful  and  sphndid  paismsi^  paitioBlady  in  iha 
in  trod  notions. 

MANUUS.  MARCUS  CAPITOLINUS,  a  noble 
Roman,  who  Uved  about  390  B.  C.  "When  the  Gauls 
under  Brcnnus  had  captured  Rome  and  were  besieg- 
ing the  Capitol,  on  a  dark  night  they  determined  to 
aufpriae  the  dtadd.  Tbay  bw  abDsady  readied  the 
foot  of  the  wiHsfdM  ssatUMls,thtaking  them  sacorst 
badfidlonaalfcpb'Hid  U»  anoay  had  aMIy  diioaj 
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vend  ft  vuldenbie  point,  when  the  gutison  wu 

awakened  by  the  cackUog  of  •oine  geese,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Juno.  All  rushed  to  their  arms ;  Man- 
liu8  was  the  first  who  reached  the  place  of  danger. 
Two  of  the  Qaula  had  gained  the  summit ;  one  of 
them  fell  under  his  sword,  and  the  other  he  thrust 
over  with  liis  shiehl.  His  example  animated  the  rest. 
The  Capitol  was  suved,  and  Manliui  received  the  sur- 
name Caintolinus.  Having  afterwards  proposed  a 
law  to  free  the  people  from  taxes,  the  senate  was  ex- 
cited against  lam,  and  he  was  arrested  and  impri- 
soned as  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  But  the  people 
looked  up  to  him  aa  their  greatest  benefactor,  and 
with  one  voice  demanded  his  liberation.  It  was 
granted;  l)ut  his  restless  sjjirit  letl  him  to  new  enter- 
prises ;  he  even  aimed  at  the  sovereignty,  and  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  became  his  accusers.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  thrown  firom  the  Tatpeian 
rock.  B.  C.  383. 

MANLIIIS,  TITtrS  TORQirATl'S.  a  Roman 
consul  and  general*  who  was  tlte  sou  of  Manlius  Im- 

KriiOBua.  On  needont  of  a  defect  in  Ue  apeech  his 
ihcr  was  unwHling  to  carry  him  into  the  city,  and 
kept  him  in  the  country  among  the  slaves.  Tliis 
eondnet  np^enred  so  unjiut  to  the  tribune,  Mar- 
cus PompaomiL  that  he  eHnmooed  the  father  before 
him  to  answer  for  himself.  The  son,  indignant  that 
his  father  should  he  persecuted  on  his  account,  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  house  of  the  tribune  with 
a  dagger  in  hia  hand,  and  forced  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  jiroceed  no  further,  'lliis'  filial  piety  made 
such  ou  impression  uu  the  peupk  that  they  chone 
Manlius  militarv  tribune  for  tlie  next  year.  He 
marched  with  toe  army  against  tiie  Gauls,  one  of 
whom  challenged  the  msTist  Roman  to  single  con- 
test. Manlius  accepted  the  challenge,  conquered  his 
adversary,  and  encircled  his  own  neck  with  the  col- 
lar or  torquis  of  the  QwA,  in  coaseqnenee  of  which 
he  reoeived  the  anmame  of  Torquaius,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  Some  years  after,  he 
was  a])i)ointed  dictator.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
who  ever  held  this  office  without  having  been  consul. 
He  was  forwards  consul,  and  held  me  consulship 
in  the  Latin  war,  1<  C  ?40.  Contrary  to  his  express 
orders  that  no  Roman  should  engage  in  combat 
without  command  out  of  the  ranks,  his  son,  remem- 
bering his  father's  vietoiy,  aocepted  a  challenge  to 
single  contest  from  one  of  the  eUefs  of  the  enemy. 
He  came  off  victorious,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  at  liis  father's  feel.  He  turned  reluctantly 
from  his  sun,  gave  him  the  erown  of  nCtory,  and  im- 
mediately ordered  the  lictor  to  execute  upon  him  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience.  This  instance  of 
severity  secured  to  Maulms  the  most  imiilint  obedi- 
ence. A  few  days  after  he  defeated  the  enemy.  In 
the  hattle,  hia  colleague,  Decius  Mos,  deroted  his 
life  to  his  country.  He  then  retired  to  private  life. 
Mantiana  edicta  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
commands  of  severe  justice. 

MANNING.  OW£N,  an  antiquary  and  topogra- 
phical  writer,  who  was  aincated  at  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  U.  1).  in 
1753.  He  subsequently  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  rectory  of  Pepperharrowin  Sur- 
rey, where  he  died  irs  i  sqi  .  His  yrincipal  work  was 
entitled"  Dictionaruim  Saxonico et  Gotnico-Latinum 
Auriore  Edvardo,  Lye  edidit  el  auxit  O.  M."  His 
"  Uiatory  of  Surr^"  waa  subsequently  puUiahed 
bf  Mr.  Bny* 


-MANSFIELD,  WiLLiAM  iMLiiiiAV. 

MANNBRT,  CONRAD,  a  distingubhed  Gemcn 

scholar,  who  was  horn  at  Alldorf  in  1752.  Ho  was 
first  teacher  at  the  St.  Sebaldus  school  in  Nurem- 
berg,  and  in  1788 at  ihe./Egidian  gymnasium  there. 
In  1797  he  was  made  ftr<^e$9or  orainaritis  of  philo- 
sophy at  AMorf;  in  1808  of  history  at  I^andshut; 
and  m  ISifi  of  geography  and  statistics  at  Munich. 

MANOKL,  DON  FRANCESCO,  the  most  cele- 
brated lyric  j)oet  of  modern  Portuguese  literature. 
He  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1734.  His  talent  was  first 
known  to  foreigners,  whom  he  attended  as  a  cice- 
rone, after  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755.  His 
poems  are  also  popular  among  his  couotiymen.  The 
one  on  virtue  nas  been  generally  admired.  Hia 
enemies,  jealous  of  his  reputation,  endeavoured  to 
render  his  opinions  suspicious,  for  which  they  found 
means  in  hia  expressions  respecting  toleration,  and 
in  his  translation  of  the  "Tartuffe"  of  Moli^re.  Cited 
before  the  inrpai.-,ition,  he  disarmed  the  agent  of  the 
holy  office,  and  (led  to  Paris,  where  he  ever  after 
continued  to  reside.  His  poems,  under  the  title  of 
**  Veraos  de  Pilhito  BIysio.**  fill  sei'cral  vofomee.  and 
his  odes  and  translation  of  Lafontaine's  Fables  stand 
high  in  public  e^iUmation.  He  died  at  Fans  in  1819. 

MANSFELD.— The  name  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  of  German  counts,  who  take  their  name 
from  the  castle  of  Mansfeld  in  Upper  Saxony.  Feter 
Ernst  von  Mansfeld  was  the  natural  son  of  Peter 
Ernst,  count  of  Mansfeld,  governor  of  Luxembui^ 
and  Brussels,  and  Uie  archduke  Ernst  of  Austria,  god- 
father to  the  youncr  Peter,  educated  him  in  the  catho- 
lic religion.  He  was  of  service  to  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  emperor  in  Hungary, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  emperor  Rodoiphus  II. 
legitimated  him.  But  when  he  was  denied  the  dift- 
nity  and  estates  which  his  father  had  poss  s  -r  !  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  which  had  been  pomised  to  him, 
he  in  1610  embraced  die  (^alvinistie  doctrines,  and, 
joininff  the  protestant  princes,  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1618 
he  led  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  revolted  Bohe- 
mians, fought  a  long  time  for  the  elector  Frederic  of 
the  palatinate,  devastated  the  territories  of  the  sfn. 
ritual  princes,  was  several  times  beaten,  but  always 
contrived  lo  make  head  anew.  In  1623  he  collected 
an  army  by  the  aid  of  English  and  French  money, 
and  intended  to  penetrate  into  the  Austrian  heretfi- 
tary  sutes,  but  was  beaten  by  Wdlenstdn  near  Des- 
sail ;  yet  he  continued  his  march  to  Hungary  to  join 
Belhlem  Gabor,  prince  of  Transyli'ania ;  but  the  latter 
having  changed  hia  views,  Mansfeld  disbanded  his 
troops,  intcnilincT  to  romp  to  England  liy  way  of  Ve- 
nice. But  not  far  from  Zara  he  died,  in  iCih,  in  his 
fortieth  year.  He  was  buried  at  Spaiatro  .At  the 
approach  of  death  be  ordered  bis  armour  to  be  put 
on,  and  stood  up,  leamnsf  on  two  of  his  attendanta  to 
await  the  last  enemy.  Nfansfeld  was  one  of  the  great- 
est generals  of  his  lime.  With  great  understanding, 
which  he  ahowed  in  hia  diplmnatic  transactions,  he 
united  overpowering  elo(juence  and  inexhaustible  re- 
source. The  Lutheran  bne  of  the  house  of  Mansfeld 
became  extinct  in  1710;  in  IT^^O  the  last  male  of  the 
catholic  line  died.  His  only  daughter  brought  all 
the  allodial  estates  of  the  family,  by  marriage,  to  the 
rich  Bohemian  house  of  Colloredo,  which  has  ever 
siuce  borne  the  name  of  Colloredo  Mansfeld.  The 
former  county  of  Mansfeld  was  in  1814  added  tO  the 
Prussian  government  of  Mersebnrg. 

MAKSFI£LD,  WILLIAM  MURRAY,  EARI 
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MANSO,  JOHN  CASPAR  iREDEitlC 

0^,trtttliefoiirdi«MniofDtvid.Lord8tariiiont.  He 

xvaM  l)orn  at  IVrtli  in  Scotland,  in  March  1705.  We 
received  his  t-ilucation  at  Westminster  school,  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  then  made  the  grand 
tour ;  and  on  his  return  became  a  studentat  Lincoln's 
Inn.  and  after  the  iMUll  terra  of  nrobation  was  called 
to  the  bar.    He  gradually  made  nis  way  to  eminence 
in  bis  profession,  and  in  1742  was  appointed  solicitor- 
gfloerd*  about  which  time  he  also  obtained  a  seat  in 
parliament    After  diatingui.shinjj  him«!  'f  ns  nn  nd- 
Tocate  at  Edinburgh  in  1743,  and  as  one  of  ihu  nia- 
nagm  of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Lovat  in  1747. 
lie  mcceedcd  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  m  •tionicj.fenend 
in  1754.  and  as  ehiefjuatiee  of  the  kioff**  bencli  in 
175C ;  soon  after  which  he  wa.s  created  Baron  Mm- 
nj,  of  Mansfield.    For  a  few  months  in  1757  he 
held  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  it 
was  during  that  interval  that  he  effected  a  coalition 
of  {)artie««  %vhich  led  to  the  administration  of  Pitt,  af- 
terwards Lord  Chatham.    The  same  year  he  declined 
the  offer  of  the  great  seal,  as  he  did  twice  afterwards. 
A  change  of  partie*  in  die  caUnet  in  1765,  which  in* 
ttoda«3  into  office  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and 
Im  friends,  for  awhile  threw  Lord  Mansfield  into  the 
sanks  of  the  oppodtion,  and  the  year  1770  was  me- 
morable for  attacks  on  his  character  in  a  judicial  ca- 
iiacity  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  wUdi  however 
Hd  to  no  serious  result. 

On  the  trial  of  WoodfaU  for  pubUahiog  "  Junius's 
heum,**  and  on  aoma  other  oeeaaioast  ha  ahowed 
himself  the  zealous  supporter  of  government.  In 
October  177G  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an 
aarlof  Great  Britain.  During  the  riots  in  London, 
in  Jane  1780,  his  liouae  waa  attacked  by  the  aoti*ea- 
tholtc  mob,  and  his  vahnible  eoileetion  of  hooks  and 
manuscript^?  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  (he  multi- 
tude, by  whom  the  mansion  was  burnt  to  the  ^(round. 
He  continued  for  some  years  longer  to  exercise  his 
judicial  functions.  In  178S  he  resigned  hi.s  office  of 
chief-justice,  and  the  remainder  of  nis  life  was  spent 
in  retirement,  principally  at  his  seat  in  Caen  Wood, 
Mar  liammtcad.  He  died  March  20,  1793.  As  a 
poaitician  Lord  MansSehl  waa  a  favrntrer  of  high 
maxims  of  government  in  general;  and  in  the  law  of 
liliel  lie  supported  the  opinion  that  the  jury  is  the 
iudfe  of  tha  ftet  oidy  and  not  of  the  law.  He  waa, 
Dowever,  an  enemy  to  violent  exertion  of  power,  as 
well  as  a  friend  to  religious  toleration.  On  wioas 
occasions  he  opposed  vexatious  prosecutions  under 
intolerant  laws,  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  bill  for 
fha  rdief  of  the  catholics.  His  ideas  of  legislation 
were  on  many  points  liberal.  As  an  orator  he  dis- 
played more  of  jjcrsuasivc  elegance  than  of  buldness 
and  force ;  but  be  might  fairly  have  contested  the 
palm  of  aloquence  with  any  of  his  contemporaiiea  ex- 
cept Lord  Chatham.  LoToAahbuTtonuskitoaaythBt 
when  he  was  wrong  the  faults  of  his  reasoning  were 
not  <^i])-  detected,  and  when  he  wan  right  he  was 
irresistible. 

MANSO,  JOHN  CASPAR FREDERIC,alearaed 
German,  wlio  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Goths,  in  May 
1759,  and  died  June  1826,  in  Hreslau,  where  he  had 
heen  rector  of  the  Mary  Magdalen  gymnasium.  He 
wrote  a  good  dad  in  prose  and  poetry,  but  his  most 


-MANUEL,  JACQUES  ANTOINE. 


in  1431,  where  hia  master  SqtMreione  was  induced 

!)y  the  talents  which  he  displayed  to  adopt  hnn  au 
a  iion.  The  youth  employed  himself  principally  in 
drawing  from  antiques,  and  at  the  age  of  stxteeii 
painted  a  picture  for  the  grand  altar  in  the  ciiurch  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Padua,  ^lantcgna  soon  after  entered 
the  service  of  I/odovico  (ionzaga  at  Mantua,  where 
he  opened  a  schooL  Here  he  painted  his  great  pie* 
ture,  the  THomph  of  Julius  Cbnar,  for  Ae  exhibition 
of  which  a  palace  was  erected  in  Mantur.  It  t  lis.sts 
of  several  pictures,  which  have  smce  been  transferred 
to  Hampton  Court.  Gonuga  conferred  on  him  tha 
honour  of  knufbthood  in  reward  for  his  merit.  In- 
nocent Vin.  iUTitcd  the  artist  to  Rome  to  paint  ia 
the  Belvedere,  and  he  afterwards  executed  h  number 
of  capital  works.  One  of  the  hitesi  and  best  was  tlio 
Madonna  della  Victoria,  now  in  Ae  Loovra  at  ftria, 
in  which  Cinvanni  Francesco  Conzaga  is  seen  re- 
turning ihauks  for  the  victory  gained  by  him  over 
the  forces  of  Charles  VIII.  in*  1496.  Inhere  are  se» 
vend  other  of  his  works  in  the  Xx>uvre^  and  an  An> 
nundation  in  the  Dreaibn  gallery.  Ha  died  at  Man- 
tua  in  l.'oG. 

MANTON,  THOMAS,  an  emment  nonconformist 
divine,  who  was  bom  at  Laurence  Lvdiard  in  Somer. 
setshire  in  1620,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Having 
entered  holy  orders,  he  received  several  church  pre- 
ferments, and  was  finally  made  chaplain  to  Oom- 
well.  However,  in  1660,  Mr.  Manton  oo-<^imtad 
openly  in  the  restoration  of  Charlea  II.,  who  made 
him  hjs  chaplain.  On  the  prohibition  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  nonconformihiti  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
after  experiencing  many  painful  vidaihodes  he  died 
in  1677'  After  hia  death  hia  worka  wm  pnUiahed 
in  five  lanra  felh>  voltmies. 

MANUEL.  J-ACQUKS  ANTOIXE,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  uitrepid  defenders  of  French  U- 
berty,  who  was  bom  in  1775  at  Barcelonette,  in  the 
department  of  tlic  I.tnrcr  Alps,  and  wri'^  educated  at 
tlie  college  of.Nitiics.  He  entered  aa  a  volunteer  in  one 
of  the  battalions  of  the  requisition  in  1793,  and  rose  t« 
the  rank  of  captain.  After  tha  peace  of  Campo  Fomio 
he  quitt«d  the  amy,  atndied  law,  waa  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Aia;,  and  soon  acquired  a  hiL'h  rojiutrition  for 
talent.  In  1815  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  which  was  convoked  by  Napoleon,  and,  aAar 
the  abdication  of  that  monarch,  M.  Manuel  strenu- 
ously contended  for  the  right.H  of  the  young  Na^Mi- 
leon.  He  also  moved  a  spirited  protest  against  tlie 
force  which  was  used  by  the  allies  to  bring  about  tho 
restoration  of  the  Bonrbona.  Tliia  was  c?  course  an 
unpardonable  crime,  and  an  opportunity  was  found 
to  display  at  least  the  disposition  for  punishing  him. 
In  1815  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year 
apjdied  for  admission  to  ths  Paris  bar,  that  he  might 
DC  entitled  to  plead  in  the  conrta.  Hie  etmncilof 
discipl'me,  as  it  is  c.dled,  consulted  the  members  of 
the  bar  at  Au  as  to  their  opinion  of  his  character^ 
in  the  hope  of  finding  aonwtning  against  himt  bnt, 
though  their  answer  was  favourable,  the  rnnncil  re- 
fused to  comply  with  his  request.  This  refusal  was 
repeated  in  l8lG.    In  18  IS  he  was  elected  a  member 


of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  three  departments^ 
and  became  one  of  the  moat  formidable  opponents  of 

important  works  are,  "  History  of  the  Prussian  State  ;  the  ministers,  speaking  extemporaneously  with  great 


since  the  Peace  of  Huberliiburg,"  and  "A  History 
of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  in  Ittdy." 

MANTEGNA,  AN  DREW,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
l>rated  of  tha  early  painters,  who  wai  bon  at  Padua 


facility — a  talent  possessed  by  few  of  the  l-rtnch 
deputies. 

On  the  opening  of  the  budget  in  1819  he  delivered 
a  speech  woieh  produced  a  very  lively  sensation,  and 
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WM  printed  by  order  of  the  chamber.  **  Onr  politi- 
cal organization,"  fljud  he,  "is  nt  mice  tlfficient  in 
its  raunici|)al  systein,  which  is  it«  liuiurJ  basia;  in 
the  national  guard,  which  murt  be  our  protection  in 
neactt  cor  defence  in  war  {  in  the  jury,  without  which 
tiM  liberty  of  tbe  preee  it  ni  empty  ahadmr  t  and  in 
the  responsibility  of  officers,  ^^  hi  Vi  is  the  safeguard 
of  all  hghte."  In  tbe  ensuing  Ressions  he  continued 
in  a  aeriea  of  bold  and  eloouent  speeches  to  oppose 
the  arbitrary  BMaanres  which  then  characterixed  the 
policy  of  tbe  Fhsncb  government.  On  the  exchltion 
of  (Jregoire  on  the  bills  for  8usi>ending  the  liberty  of 
person  and  of  the  press,  on  the  laws  of  election,  on 
the  reform  of  the  jury,  the  or^niaation  of  the  coan- 
cil  of  stati",  colonial  legislation,  public  instruction, 
&c.,  be  maintained  the  rights  of  toe  nation,  and  de- 
fended the  charter  in  spite  of  the  menaces,  murmurs, 
intamiptiontb  and  calnmniea  of  tiw  maiiat  fMtion. 
Odra  md  {mmoTable,  yet  fernd  and  wmnA,  bit  cou- 
rage nnd  oliKMjenre  were  ahvays  victoriom  Over  the 
Tiolence  of  his  enemies.  During  the  neir  dections 
in  182S  tbe  grcateet  tSbrtt  were  made  to  prevaat  his 
being  chosen,  and  after  the  election  n  pbn  ^va-?  formed 
for  excluding  him  as  unworthy  of  a  scat,  iliis  be-  [ 
ing  found  impracticable,  his  enemies  determined  to  ' 
effect  his  expulnon*  and  a  pretext  waa  found  in  his  1 
first  speeHi  of  the  aeaaion,  on  fbo  qoeatioD  of 
Spanish  n  ar  In  the  outset  he  was  called  to  order  ; 
tne  president  pronounced  him  in  order ;  be  was  again 
iMaiiltpted  by  loud  cries }  he  waa  accused  of  defend- 
tag  r^cides ;  his  expulsion  was  demanded ;  he  was 
fmnrented  from  explaining  or  proceeding,  and  die 
president,  unaljle  to  rr-Htorp  order,  '.vas  olilipcd  to  ad- 
JOUm  the  chamber.  The  next  day,  Labourdonnaye 
aaoved  Ua  expolaton  (  Manud  deiimded  bimself  in  an 
•eloquent  «:pr?*rh  from  thechai^  brought  agninst  him 
Hie  nxtUan  was  sustained  and  referred  to  the  3rd  of 
IMarch  ;  on  that  day  Manuel  protested  against  the 
flower  of  tbe  cbaabar  to  oxpel  a  repnaantative  of  the 
fMlion,  but  bit  expidaion  was  roted  by  a  majority. 

On  the  nPTt  rli^v  he  again  took  his  himI,  nncl  h('ii:[j  re- 
quired by  tbe  president  to  withdraw,  replied  that  he 
Mionld  yield  only  to  forea.  session  was  then 
«uspended  for  an  hour,  the  members  of  the  left  side 
remaining  in  their  seats.  In  this  inter^-al  the  hussier 
(sergeant  at  ;irm<s)  read  to  him  an  order  of  the  presi- 
dent requiring  him  to  leave  the  baU{  but  bM  reply 
4ra8  aa  More,  **!  afaall  yidd  only  to  force."  The 
Inuner  called  in  a  detachment  of  thp  nntionnl  guard, 
which  rd^used  to  act;  and  a  body  of  the  gendarmerie 
was  introduced.  On  being  directed  by  the  command- 
ing officer  to  retire,  he  refused,  and  the  order  was 
{anted  to  the  gendarmes  to  arrest  him.  As  they 
8[iprnacIiL-d,  !i€  ro^r  dixd  expressed  himself  ready  to 
follow  them,  tbe  members  present  accompanying 
lifan.  Manuel  waa  again  chosen  to  the  chamber  in 
1824.  He  died  in  1827,and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  I'ere  Lachaisc,  some  obstacles  which  were  inter- 
posed to  the  solemnization  of  his  obsequies  being  sur- 
ammatad  by  thotonneaaand  pnidemoaof  bia  fnends. 

MANtrnuS.  ALDUS,  an  Italian  printer  of  tbe 
fifteenth  and  sixteetitli  <  er.(i;rii's,  v/lin  \va^  ?i1sd  cele- 
brated an  an  and  a  man  ot  letters.  He  was  bom 
atBffiffiano  in  the  Roman  territoryabont  I447,andwa8 
educated  at  Rome  and  at  Ferrara.  where  li:  le  irncd 
Greek  under  Baptists  Guarino.  lit  iKtamc  uuui  to 
Alberto  Pio,  prince  of  Carpi,  and  in  1482  quitted  Fer- 
rara  to  ruide  with  John  Pico,  prince  o(  Mirandola. 
in  lOB  In  cmUiibedUnMir  M  •  friaKr  ttVenice, 


8,  ALDUS. 

but  the  first  work  1 
till  1 494.  In  the  course  of  the  cnmiing  twenty  years  be 
printed  the  works  of  most  of  the  ancient  I.Atin  and 
(Jreek  authors  extant,  as  well  as  many  produrtians  of 
h  is  contemporaries,  and  soma  treatises  of  bis  own  com- 
position. Among  iAm  btter  are,  a  Latin  gram- 
mar, a  Greek  grammar,  a  tract  on  the  metres  of 
Horace,  and  a]  Greek  dictionary.  He  was  tbe  in- 
ventor of  the  italic  or  curaive  character,  bcnea 
called  Aldine,  for  the  exduaira  use  of  which  for  a 
term  of  yean  be  obtained  a  patent  from  the  pope 
and  the  senate  of  Venice.  He  established  a  kind  of 
academy  at  hin  own  bouse,  and  deUvere^  lectures  on 
classical  literature,  to  the  general  atudy  and  improve- 
raent  of  which  he  pfreatly  contri!iutrd.  He  r!!pd  ;a 
April  1515,  ieanng  four  children  by  his  wile,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'  Aaola,  a  Venetian,  in 
partnenhip  witb  whom  ba  cantiad  on  bia  typogm* 
phieal  bdwvn. 

Manuzio  Paolo,  son  of  Manutius  Aldus,  was  dlstin- 

Siished  as  a  classic  scholar  no  less  than  as  a  printer, 
e  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1512,  and  w  brought  up 
under  the  c-tre  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  from 
whom  he  received  a  learned  education,  and  in  1533  re- 
opened the  printing  othce  which  had  for  some  time 
been  dosed,  bat  did  not  carry  on  the  eatabUshment 
antirely  on  Ma  own  aeeoant  tin  1640.  He  opened 
an  academy  for  the  inptniction  of  young  persona  in 
polite  hterature  >  and  afterwards  made  a  tour  through 
tbe  ehies  of  Italy,  for  tbe  purpoea  of  examining  tne 
various  libraries.  After  refusing  several  offera  of 
professorships  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  printin^r-offire  atiauhc d  to 
a  newly'founded  academy  at  Venice,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  1561,  when  he  settled  at  Rome,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Pope  Pius  IV  He  Tv^^  employed  to  con- 
duct a  press  for  printing  the  works  of  the  fathers  and 
other  ecclesiastical  authors;  and  at  the  aame  time 
kept  op  bia  aatabliabmaBt  at  wbitbar  be  re- 

turned in  1570. 

Po{)e  Gregory  XIIT.  induced  him,  by  means  of  a 

Eension,  to  take  up  his  abode  fffrmn  at  Rome,  where 
e  died  in  April  1574.  He  was  the  author  of  "Com- 
mentaries on  'the  Writings  of  Cicero,"  a  treatise 
"  De  Curia  Roraana,"  "  Proverbs,"  "  Letters,"  &c. 

Manuzio  Aldo.  the  youngrr,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  also  a  printer.  He  waa  born  in  1547* 
and  waa  edneated  by  his  father,  under  wbom  be  made 
an  extraordinary  progress  in  literature.  In  his  eleventh 
^'ear  he  producea  "A  Collection  of  £legant  Phrase* 
m  the  Tuscan  and  Latin  Languages;"  and  oAor 
juvenile  publications  attest  his  classical  aeqmrenenta. 
On  his  father's  removal  to  Rome,  he  carried  on  tbe 
printing  establishment  at  Venice,  where,  in  I  TT.  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  school 
of  the  Venetian  chancery.  In  1585  he  succeeded  Si- 
gonius  in  the  chair  of  rnetoric  at  Bologna,  whence  he 
removed  to  Pisa,  to  become  professor  of  polite  litera- 
ture in  1587 ;  and  during  his  stay  there  he  received 
tbe  dtplonsa  of  doctor  of  lawn,  and  waa  admitted  a 
nember  of  ^e  Florentine  academy.  In  1588  be 
went  tr)  Rome,  and  accfp'  d  a  jrofessorship  which 
bad  been  held  by  Muretus.  He  was  much  fa- 
voured by  Pope  Bixtiis  v.,  and  Clement  VlILbe> 
ptoT^-ed  on  him  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
^^ittcaa  press.  He  djcJ  hi  October  IS')?,  and  with 
him  expired  the  glory  of  the  Aldme  press  ;  ti  e  vaUi- 
able  library  coliacted  by  biauelf  and  nis  predeceeaocs 
waaioMttliqpddiMUtdebli.  He  «w  tk  mdidr 
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of  many  works,  including  "  GonmiditaneionCiGero^' 

and  "  Familiar  Letters. 

MAiWVUUU,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  irriter, 
who  lived  in  the  rcif?n  of  Klizabeth  and  James  the 
First.  Ui«  beat  WM:k  was  entitled  "  A  Treatise  and 
Diaconne  of  tbe  Uan  of  (ha  FonaL"  H«  im  abo 
the  author  of  "  A  Project  for  ImpVOViBf  tlw  Land 
Ikn'eniie,  by  Inclosing  Waistes." 

MANZONl,  ALESSANORO.  an  Italian  tragic 
and  lyric  poet,  of  noble  birth  and  elevated  sentiiiuaits, 
who  was  bom  in  Milan,  and  distingtushed  whUe 
young  by  his  vertisciolti  on  the  death  of  Imhonati, 
and  at  a  later  period  created  a  new  kind  of  lyrics  in 
hia  "  Inni."  As  a  tn^lSc  writer  he  aurpasses  any 
linng  Italian  poet.  Hia  traprfl-f*  are,  "  il  Conte  fi 
Carmainiola."  Milan,  1S2U,  and  "  Adekhi,"  1822.  in 
both  of  them  he  introduces  the  chorus.  The  subject 
of  the  first  is  firom  the  Italian  irara  of  the  fifteenth 
centtiry.  and  hat  recehred  Kreata|ipl«ia«  fai  Germany 
(from  Gbthe)  and  England  as  well  as  in  his  own  coun- 
try. A  later  work  is  his  "  Betrothed"—"  I  Prcnnessi 
Sposi.  Storia  Mihmese  del  Secolo  XVIU"  ia37— 
which  has  introduced  the  historical  romance  into 
Italy.  His  "  Opera,"  comprising  his  poems,  trage- 
dies, romances,  and  some  miscellaneous  prose  writ- 
ijiffs,  have  been  published  ia  six  volumes,  1829> 

hAPLBTOFT,  JOHN.  »  Icanied  medical  writer 
who  was  bom  in  Himtingdonshire  in  1631,  nnd  rr!n- 
cated  al  Cambridge.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  of  conndenhle  merit,  the  principal  of  which 
is  entitled  "  Observationes  Mediae  drca  Morborum 
Anetorum  Historiam  et  Curationem." 

In  addition  to  his  profL^-i  ni  of  M  I")  ,  In  also  pos- 
sessed several  valuable  church  preferments,  which  he 
held  till  his  eightieth  year,  when  he  retired  from 
artivr  life.  His  death  tonk  plnrp  in  \  7'2\,  rlrven  years 
al  tt  r  his  retirement,  when  he  hud  arrived  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-one. 

MA&A.  GERTRUDE  EUZABETU,  a  eete. 
bratad  masical  singer  and  perfiirmeTf  who  wie  huni 
in  Cassel  about  17  H  When  she  was  seven  years 
old  she  played  the  vioho  admirably,  and  in  her  tenth 
year  she  performed  before  the  queen  in  London, 
whither  she  had  accompanied  her  father,  and  where 
ahe  remained  two  or  three  years.  In  her  fourteenth 
year  n':ii  i[ipeared  as  a  singer  at  court.  In  17C6  she 
went  with  her  father  to  Leipaic,  anil  received  an  ap- 
pointment  there.  FVedeiie  the  Greet,  Aough  much 
prejudiced  against  German  performers,  was  induced 
to  invite  her,  in  1770,  to  Potsdam,  his  residence, 
showed  great  admiration  of  her  powers,  and  gave 
lu»  en  ^ipointment  immediately,  with  3000  Prussian 
MIar»  mtary.  In  1 774  she memed  a  riohncello  player 
naim  (I  Mara,  a  man  of  careless  habit's,  v  im  involved 
ber  in  many  difficulties,  and  she  was  dij^missed  by 
Ae  Idng  in  1760.  In  1782  she  went  to  Vienna  and 
Paris,  wbfre  ;;hc  received  the  title  of  a  first  concert 
singer  of  the  queen,  and  in  1/^4  she  carac  to  Loo- 
don,  where  she  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
•iasm.  For  thirteen  evenings'  performance  at  the 
Flmfheon  eoneert  die  reeeifed  1000  ginneis.  In 
I78f)  and  1786  she  was  engaged  for  the  opera,  and 
appeared  ut  one  of  the  annual  concerts,  in  honour  of 
Bandt-1,  U.9.  first  singer.  But  her  obstinacy  offended 
a«  much  as  her  powers  delighted.  In  1808  ahe  went 
to  Moscow,  where  she  is  said  to  have  married  her 

COmi);iniun  I'loriii,  aflr-r  the  death  of  Mara,  fri'tn 

whom  sbe  had  been  separated  long  before.   By  the 
IwniQg  af  Itoobv  IM  loil  lier  Imqn  and  li^^ 
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she  therefore  went  to  Reval  and  oafa 
music.  In  1819  she  went  throuab  Berlin  and  came 
to  London,  and  in  1821  returned  to  Ksthonia.  llie 
fame  of  this  singer  was  fiMii.iIi  J  imt  otily  on  the 
strength  and  fulness  of  her  tone,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary compass  of  her  voice,  which  attended  from  • 
to  the  triple-marked  f  (nearly  three  ortnvrs>.  but 
also  on  tlie  admirable  ease,  miickness,  and  spirit, 
with  which  she  sung  the  moat  atfaalt  pawaf  Wb  and 
her  simple  and  enchanting  expreeewa  m  the  miogia* 
Her  singing  of  Handel's  airs,  for  instance,  "  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  in  the  Messiah,  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  This  lady  died  in  1833  at  Re- 
vel, where  she  liad  resided  for  some  time  previoua. 

MARAT,  JKAN  PAT!.  'nip  name  of  this 
Frencliman  was  odiously  notonoua  in  the  most 
hateful  times  of  the  French  revolution.  He  was 
bom  at  Boodry,  in  Nenfiehatel,  in  1744,  and  etndiad 
medkfaie  at  Ihme,  whara  he  paacttead  Ue  pwifcwiaa 
at  the  iM  unrming  of  the  revolutionary  movemMlii 
Previous  to  1789  he  had  oublished  several  works  o» 
medical  and  idanlilie  subjects,  which  display  con- 
siderable acTiteness  and  learning.  Of  a  smiul  and 
even  diminutive  stature,  with  the  most  hideous  fea- 
tures, in  which  some  traits  of  insanity  were  percep- 
tible, his  whole  appearance  was  calculated  to  excite 
at  once  tarror,  pity,  tiAenle,  and  disgust  Tbe  flial 
lireath  of  the  revolution  converted  the  industrious 
and  obscure  doctor  into  an  audacious  demagogue, 
if  not  into  a  ferocioua  maniac.  He  began  by  ha- 
rangvtng  the  populace  of  ^one  of  the  eec<ione,  \mt 
was  treated  with  ridicule,  and  hvitted  by  the  erow^ 
whti  amijxed  themselves  with  treading  on  his  toee. 
StUl  he  persisted,  and  finally  succeeded,  by  his  vio- 
lence and  energy,  in  commanding  attention.  Danton 
had  just  instituted  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
collected  around  him  all  the  fiercest  spirits,  and  Ma- 
rat among  the  number,  who  became  the  editor  of  the- 
"Ami  du  FNiplflb"aiottiiialwlMehwBithe  oigan  of  that 
society,  and  aoon  hecame  the  oraCle  of  Ae  nob.  Aa* 
early  as  AuuMist  ITS'},  be  declared  it  necessary  to 
hang  up  8CK)  of  the  deputies,  with  Mirabeau  at  their 
head,  in  the  guden  of  the  Tuileries,  and,  though  he 
was  denounced  to  the  constitutionid  assembly,  and 
proceeded  against  by  the  municipal  authority  of 
Paris,  he  conlrivnl  \o  tsca])c,  wilh  tlie  assisiaTice  of 
Danton,  Legendre,  and  others  and  by  concealing 
himself  in  the  most  obeenre  eofiiar  af  Ike  cMf. 

His  journal,  meanTvhile,  rontinued  to  appear  regu- 
larly, was  openly  hawked  al)out  the  streets,  and  as^ 
anmed  a  more  fMooa  and  atrocious  tone,  as  he  wae 
inflamed  bv  the  nroeeeutions  of  the  authorities,  and 
enconragea  by  tne  increasing  strength  of  his  j>arty. 
Dnrlnj^  tlip  existence  of  the  ki.M>-lauvc  as'^embly  he 
continued  his  outrages,  figured  among  the  actors  of 
the  10th  of  August  and  te  tiie  assassinations  of  Sep* 
tcmber  1792.  He  was  a  member  of  thr  tprrible  cora- 
inittec  of  public  safety,  then  formed,  aiihough  nnth- 
out  any  omcitd  capacity,  and  signed  the  circular  to 
the  departments,  rpcororoendiiy  a  umHax  masMCia 
m  each.  Mfatat  wae  chosen  a  taemhef  of  the  cmw 
vention,  and  in  spite  of  the  contempt  and  abhorrence 
with  which  he  was  received  in  that  body,  particu- 
larly by  the  Girondists,  whoendenvoorsd  at  flnt  ta 
prevent  his  taking  his  fffat,  and  afterwards  to  effect 
ni^  expulsion,  soon  found  encouragement  to  proceed 
.vitii  !i-.s  '-ruiguinary  denunciations.  The  ministers. 
General  Dumotihez,  and  the  Girondists,  whom  he 
contwaptuottsly  crilrf  laaiaita  tflWi^^Hha  objccta 
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of  his  attack.  Being  charj^eJ  in  tlio  convention 
with  demanding  in  bis  journal  2/0,000  beads,  he 
openlv  avowed  and  hoanted  of  that  d«inind»  and  de- 
clwtea  that  he  should  call  for  many  more  if  those 
were  not  yielded  to  him.  During  the  long  8tnu;gle 
of  the  Mountain  party  and  the  Girondists  his  conduct 
was  that  of  a  maniac.  The  cstabliahment  of  the  re- 
volutionary tribanal,  and  of  the  ronamittee  for  ar- 
resting the  Rti<?pcctcd,  wns  a(lo[)teil  on  his  motiona, 
and,  as  president  of  tiie  Jacobin  club,  he  signed  an 
address  instigating  the  people  to  an  insurrection 
and  to  ma««acre  all  traitora.  Even  tha  Mountain 
party  denouiiccd  tiu«  mearare,  and  Marat  was  ddU 
vered  over  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  nc- 
quitted  him;  the  ^ple  received  him  in  tnumph, 
covered  him  withavie  wreaths,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  hall  of  the  convention.  On  th«  13th  of  July, 
1793,  his  bloody  career  was  doted  by  assassination. 
Proclaimed  the  martyr  of  liberty,  he  received  the  ho- 
nours of  an  apotheosis,  and  hia  remains  were  placed 
HI  the  Pantheon. 

MARATTI,  CARLO,  a  clever  painter  and  en- 
fraver.who  wajj  linra  at  Camerino,  in  the  marauisate 
of  Ancoua,  in  1626,  and  while  a  child  amtueu  him- 
■alf  with  {Minting  all  sorts  of  figures  drawn  b  j  him- 
•elf  on  Che  waUt  of  his  father's  home.  In  hii  eleventh 
year  he  went  to  Rome,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael, 
of  the  Caracci,  and  of  Guido  Reni,  in  the  school  of 
Saocfai,  and  formed  himself  on  their  style.  His  Ma- 
donnas wfre  ]>r>rtirularly  admired.  Ltjuis  XIV.  em- 
plovi  J  hun  to  paint  his  celebrated  picture  of  Daphne, 
and  Clement  IX.,  whose  portrsut  he  painted,  appointed 
him  overseer  ol  the  Vatican  gallerv.  He  died  at 
Bome  in  1713.  We  are  mneh  indented  to  htm  for 
the  preservation  of  tlic  works  of  Raphael  in  tlie 
Vatican,  aud  of  the  Caracci  in  the  Famese  palace. 
He  also  erected  monuments  to  those  masters  in  the 
church  Delia  Rotonda.  As  an  artist,  Maratti  deserves 
the  title  given  him  by  Richardson,  of  the  last  painter 
of  the  lloman  school.  His  design  was  correct,  and, 
altiiough  he  was  not  a  creative  genius,  he  showed 
himself  a  suoeeaaftd  imitator  of  his  great  predeces- 
sors. Hi.i  composition  was  good,  his  cvprcssion 
pleasing,  hin  touch  judicious,  and  his  colouring 
ngraaaole.  He  was  acquainted  with  history,  archi- 
teetim^  and  perspective^  and  ueed  hia  knowledge 
akiUully  in  his  pictures.  Indeed  .the  good  taste 
which  prevails  in  all  his  works  is  remarkable. 

MARBOIS.  FRANCOIS,  marouis  of  Barbd  Mar- 
boil,  a  French  mimater  and  diplomatist,  who  was 
bom  at  Metz  in  1745,  where  his  father  was  dircclur 
of  the  Mint.  After  finishing  his  education  the  youn)^ 
Marbois  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  I)e  Castri*  s, 
miniater  of  marine*  through  whose  good  offices  be 
jeblidaid  a  post  in  tha  Frendi  lenttonto  the  United 
^       during  our  revolution.    De  la  Luzerne  was 


tiMB  die  Fnmeh  minister  in  this  country,  but  Mar- 
bois     tho  nrindpal  aflent  in  the  most 


important 

operations  of  the  embassy.  On  the  return  of  that 
minister  to  France,  in  1764,  M. Marbois  continued  in 
this  country  as  charge  de  offnires.  1 1  e  was  aftenvards 
appointed  intemlant  or  governor  of  i>t.  Domingo,  and, 
having  retoraed  to  Franea  in  1791.  was  immediately 
sent  by  Louis  as  his  ambassador  to  the  G'  ni  nr,  diet. 
Marbois  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  tiie  re\'olu- 
tionary  events,  but  in  179n  was  cliosen  a  member  of 
Iho  cooncil  of  elderst  and  in  tha  atmmla  between 
Aa  dhvetory  and  tha  eoondb,  havlBg  omndid  tha 
kiiar,  bo  wa«^  with  a  nttmbcr  of  lua  eoOe^guei^  con- 
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demncd  to  deportation  to  Cayenne,    .\fter  remaining 
two  years  and  a  half  in  exile  he  received  permi.isioii 
to  return,  and  was  nominated  by  the  first  consul 
counsellor  of  state*  and  in  1801  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  whidi  was  erected  into  a  ministry.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  unsuccessful  operations  he  was 
removed  in  1806,  but  was  made  grand  officer  of  the 
legion  of  honour  and  count  of  the  empire.   In  1S08 
he  was  made  president  of  the  cotir  d'-s  rnmptrn,  and 
was  now  a  declared  aJuiuer  of  tlie  emperor.    In  1813 
his  ex{)re';sions  of  devotion  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment had  mtroduced  him  into  the  aenate,  and  in 
the  following  year  hia  name  was  fbrnid  among  the 
first  to  vote  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon.  Lmie 
XVni.  created  him  peer  of  France,  and  confirmed 
him  in  the  presidency  of  the  cour  des  comptet.  Da- 
ring the  hundred  davs  Napoleon  refused  to  rpc  .n 
man  whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude.    In  1915  the 
second  restoration  conferred  on  him  the  di;.;nity  of 
keener  of  the  seals.    Although  M.Barb^  Marbois  de- 
fended the  erection  of  the  prevotal  courts,  he  was  not 
willing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  ulfra-royalism 
of  the  period,  and  in  1816  was  obliged  to  turrender 
his  portfolio,  and  was  soon  alter  created  marquia. 
Among  bie  works,  besides  soma  tfricnltund  essays* 
and  some  productions  in  polite  ntentnre,  we  may 
mention  his  "  Essai  siUP  les  Finances  de  St.  Domi- 
nique," "  Essai  de  Monde,*'  "  Complot  d'Arnold," 
and  his  "  Histoire  do  bi  Ixmisiane  et  de  hi  Cestton 
de  cette  Colonie." 

MARCKLLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  noble  Venetian, 
who  was  born  in  iG^ti,  and  while  a  youth  became  a 
great  proficient  in  the  science  of  music,  in  conse- 
onence,  it  is  said,  of  a  reflection  thrown  npon  his 
fteficicncv  in  that  respect  at  a  concert  Riven  by  his 
brother  iuessandro,  which  hurt  his  pride  antl  stimu- 
lated him  to  exertion.  He  afterwards  studied  under 
Gaspariui,  and,  receiving  a  liberal  education,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician. 
In  \7lG  iisaenutti  of  his  composition  was  perforiiu-d 
at  tlte  celeliration  of  the  birlii  of  the  first  son  of  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.,  and  excited  great  applause. 
Eiifht  y(!;ir.>!  r/\r-r  p.'incared  the  first  four  volumes  of 
his  aJu])Ution  to  muMcof  Giustinian's  "  Paraphnuie 
of  the  Psalms."  which  he  afterwards  completed  in 
eight  more,  the  whole  being  published  m  172S. 
Garth  of  Durham  baa  adaptM  suitable  words  from 
the  English  translation  of  the  IValms  to  .Marccllo's 
music,  with  a  view  to  their  beuig  performed  as  an- 
thems in  the  cathedrals,  with  great  success.  This 
elaborate  work  was  printed  by  subscription  in  eight 
folio  volumes.  Marcello  was  successively  a  member 
of  the  council  of  forty,  provveditorc  of  I'ola,  and 
chamberlain  of  Brescia,  in  wiiidi  city  be  died  in 
1739. 

MARCELLUS,  M.  CLAUDIUS.— Tlie  fii^t  Ro. 
man  general  who  successfully  encountered  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  During  his  consulship  he 
had  given  the  greatest  proofs  of  nis  valour  in  a  sin- 
gle combat  witii  Viridomarus,  a  Gallic  chief,  whom 
he  flew;  the  (>auls,  (Uscourafjed  by  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  lied  before  an  inferior  Roman  force.  The 
result  of  this  victory  was  the  complete  conquest  of 
Upper  Italy.  Marcellus  received  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  as  the  decree  of  the  senate  expressed  it,  for 
his  victory  over  the  Insubri  and  Germans.  This  ia 
tha  firat  time  that  the  Germana  are  mentioned  in  the 
Ronan  history,  and  the  last  meiitioa  «e  have  of  n 
penonal  contest  hetmen  generals.  Soon  afker  this 
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tht  «ecAnd  Paak  var  broke  out,  aoU  titer  the  Dual 
h>ttl«  of  Cbnne  he  wu  tent  afcmintt  Hantiibi] ;  and 

M  pnetor  took  the  commund  of  the  troops  remaining 
at  CanuDtum  in  the  room  of  Terentiiis  Vnrro  Ofi 
receiving  information  of  Hannibal's  marcl)  in  Nola, 
be  hastened  to  anticipate  biro,  threw  himself  into  the 
city,  and  furceil  the  Carthaf^nians  to  retreat  with  ^reat 
loAs.  Ilunnibal  made  a  second  attack  upon  Nola,  and 
aa  die  place  was  untenable,  Marcellus  resolved  to  riak 
a  general  enga^^roent  on  die  open  plain.  Hit  army 
waa  inferior  in  point  of  nurab^rn,  bad  the  advan- 
tage of  longer  speara.  After  a  liard-foiight  battle, 
Hannibal  waa  driven  to  bis  camp.  Marcellus  was 
oov  cboeen  cooiul,  with  the  calebcatad  Fabiua  Max. 
imna  Ciinctator  for  hia  rolleafne.  He  Ihiatniad  a 
third  attempt  of  Hanni!)al  to  regain  the  city  of  Nola, 
and  again  olfered  him  battle,  which  the  latter  declined. 
His  activity  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  disease, 
but  he  afterwarda  went  to  bis  province  of  Sialy,  where 
the  siegeof  Syracuse  «ras  his  most  remarkable  acbieve- 
ment.  After  hnvinK  UHed  every  means  to  capture 
by  force  that  city,  which  was  defended  by  the  mecha- 
nical ingenuity  of  Archimedes,  he  limited  hitiiRelf  to 
a  blork,idi%  and  frustrated  all  the  eflTortSof  the  Carlba- 
giniaiiS  to  relieve  it,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  artifice 
and  partly  by  force,  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
jilace.  Tha  city  waa  auireadered  unconditionally, 
and  he  waa  nnaUe  to  aave  It  from  pillage,  bat  be 
^'tivc  orders  that  no  Syracusan  should  be  put  to  death. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  and  among  tliem 
Archimedes  were  killed  in  the  beat  of  victorv.  Mar- 
cellua  waa  filled  with  rnxet  on  account  of  the  death 
•f  AnhmadM,  itnalaa  many  privilep[e«  to  hia  con* 
uadoiMt  and  caiuad  hun  to  be  bnned  with  uach 

After  having  reduced  the  greater  port  of  the  island, 
and  (gained  a  complete  victoryover  theCarthaginians, 
be  returned  to  Rome,  and  received  the  honour  of  an 
ovation.  He  was  ajjain  made  consul  B.C.  211,  with 
M.  Valerius  Lavinius,  and  again  received  the  com- 
mand in  Sicily.  Bat  the  Synetisane  aent  anhaaaa- 
dors  tn  Home  to  complain  f  f  !n  ■  n  tu'lty,  and  pray 
for  another  general.  Marcellus  was  acquitted,  but  he 
voluntarily  exchanged  provinces  and  remained  in 
Italy.  'I'he  Sjraaiaana  aftarwarda  repented  of  their 
eondnet,  and  cntreatfed  hia  feif^ivenfaa.  He  par- 
doned them,  and  prwured  thetri  tl  r  r€«toration  of 
their  former  privil^es,  and  the  honour  of  being  con- 
sidered as  alliea  of  Rome.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude, 
they  declared  themselves  the  eiienta  of  the  Marcellian 
family.  In  the  mean  time  Mareellns  carried  on  the 
war  against  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  fought  an  unde- 
cisive battle  at  Numistrum.  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  at  Canusium;  but, 
ba\'inpf  rallied  the  fugitives  and  inspired  them  with 
fresh  courage,  he  renewed  the  contest  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  gained  the  victory,  though  with  a  heavy 
hlM.  B.  C,  209,  he  was  chosen  consul  the  fifth  time, 
wIdiT.  doiatins  Cns;ndu«.  Tite  two  conanla  tmited 
their  finroaa  on  the  Liris,  but  Hannibal  avoided  giv- 
ing hatde.  The  Romans,  preparing  to  encamp  upon 
aneigbboaring  bill,  were  suddenly  surrounded;  tbey 
would,  however,  haw  heea  able  to  cat  their  way 
through,  had  not  the  Etrariant,  who  compoaed  the 
largest  part  of  the  cavalry,  immediately  surrendf  rr<] 
Marcfllus  himself  fell;  hm  sun  and  the  otlter  consul 
eacaped.  'llius  died  this  great  general,  who  made 
himfielf  formidalile  tn  Hannibal  bimself.  He  was 
called  the  sword,  as  Fabiua  waa  the  shield*  of  Rome. 

Bioeiurav.— Vol-  il. 
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I  Uaonibal  took  the  ring  from  hia  iuiger,  and  cau!<e<l 
the  body  to  be  bnmt  with  the  most  diKtinguiithcil 

I  honours,  and  sent  tlic  aihew  to  Ids  mn  in  a  costlv 
urn.  His  family  continued  to  flourish,  and  fumiHhed 
many  consuls,  until  it  became  extinct  with  the  son 
of  Octavia,  the  aiater  of  Auguatoa,  whom  Virgil  haa 
immortalized. 

MAKCEr,  ALEXANDER,  a  learned  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher,  who  was  horn  at  Gcoe\'ain  1770, 
and  took  hia  degree  at  the  anivenity  oif  Kdinbnrgh. 
He  then  settled  in  Ivindon,  where  he  rose  to  great 
eminence  aa  a  physician.  Irt  isl  t  he  returned  to 
his  native  country, where  he  wa^  received  with  great 
diattoction.  He  then  determined  to  fix  hia  rnudeoce 
at  Geneva,  hut  returned  to  London  to  settle  bis  af. 
fairs,  and  died  there  on  the  lOth  of  Octolier,  1^:22. 
Hi!i  best  work  is  "An  £<utiiy  on  the  Chemical  His- 
tow  "{  ( 'alculi." 

MARCHES!,  LUIGI,  caUed  also  Marchesini.  a 
celebrated  singer,  bom  at  Milan  about  1755.  While 
a  youth,  having  attr  ici-rd  tlir  attention  of  some  cog- 
noscenti, he  was  encouraged  by  them  to  quit  hia 
father's  hnu«e  privately,  want  to  Bergamo,  and  there 
subjected  himself  to  the  neccsFary  mutilation.  .4fter 
completing  his  studies  in  Munich,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  admiration  and  enthusiaam.  'Lhe  academy 
M  Fiaa  caused  a  medal  to  he  atmek  in  hia  hononr{ 
he  afterwards  sung  in  Rome,  Vienn.i,  I'rterBburg, 
Berlin,  and  in  17 US  came  to  Lontion,  where  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Italian  opera  gave  hha  l|MNM.  for  one 
winter,  with  a  benefit  and  ma  eapenaea.  Marcheii 
waa  not  leaa  Ttnun'kahle  for  Oie  beauty  of  his  person . 
and  his  grace  and  propriety  of  gesture,  than  f  1 
voice.  He  sang  in  Vienna  in  IbUJ,  bat  the  time  of 
bio  lii  itli  IS  unknown. 

MARGARET.— This  celebrated  qncen  of  Don- 
mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  justly  called  the  Northern 

I  Serairamis,  was  the  daughter  of  Waldcmar  III.,  king 
of  Denmark.  8h«  was  bom  at  Co)>enhagen  in  1353, 
and  Quarried  to  Haquin  or  Hacon,  king  of  Norway, 
in  1363.  The  talents,  firmneKB,  and  beauty  of  the 
princess  rendered  her  popular  among  her  country- 
men, and,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  she  succeeded 
in  pbidng  her  aon  Ohiiia  on  the  throne  of  Dromark. 
Tbo  death  of  her  hvahond  in  ISSOpnt  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Norway  in  her  hands,  and  the  plan  of  uniting 
the  three  kingdoms,  which  wa8  favoured  by  the  im- 
becility of  the  Swedish  monarch,  seems  now  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  this  princess.  Olaus  died  in 
1367.  and  Margavet  by  her  address  caused  herMelf  to 
be  declared  queen.  Taking  advantage  of  tlic  domestic 
dissensions  in  Sweden,  and  flattering  the  nobles  with 
the  proepeet  of  greater  power,  she  raiaed  a  party  in 
that  cmintry  who  recognized  her  queen ;  and 
having  defeated  the  troops  of  Albert,  the  iSwedish 
king,  at  Falkoeping,  »<he  soon  obtained  posgession  of 
the  throne.  Looking  forward  to  a  permanent  anion 
of  the  Anee  crowna,  aha  endeavoond  to  cAet  her 
piiriiose  by  the  celebrated  act  of  union,  or  treaty  of 
Calmar,  which  took  place  in  1397-  She  restored 
tranquilUty  at  home,  and  was  buccenRful  agidaat  tha 
foreign  enemiea  of  her  kingdom,  but  her  peaee  waa 
disturbed  bv  the  ingratitDde  o^  Eric,  whom  ebe  hfd 
iinniitKiicri  her  Kuccessor.  She  di»  il  iri  1412,  after 
having,  by  her  prudence,  energy,  address,  and  fore- 
sight, raised  hcnwlf  to  a  degree  of  [lower  and  gran- 
deur then  unequalled  in  Earope  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne. 
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MAflGARET  OF  ANJOU  wm  the  daughter  of 
Regnier,  or  Rend  the  Hood,  titular  king  of  Sicily. 
Thia  beautiful  but  unfortunate  princess  was  married 
in  1443  to  the  imbecile  Henry  VI.  of  England.  15) 
the  noarriaae  articles  Maijie  was  gi\'en  up  to  her 
imde,  Chines  of  Anjou,  and  this  cession  facilitated 
the  conquest  of  Nurmandy  by  the  French.  The  loss 
of  this  important  province  was  attributed  to  Margaret, 
and  the  house  of  coinmona  accused  Suffolk,  the  author 
of  her  marriage  and  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
oncen,  of  high  trauion.  H«  «w  baiushed  the  king- 
dom. Soon  after  the  Bpntence,  and  without  havinjj 
quitted  the  country,  be  was  murdered.  In  the  war 
of  ^e*  roses,  which  soon  began  to  desolate  England, 
Maisaret  played  a  conspicuous  and  important  part. 
The  Dold,  active,  and  even  fierce  temper  of  this  prin- 
cess, contrasted  sinffularly  ^^nth  the  feehle  character 
of  her  husband.  She  was  for  a  long  time  the  life  of 
the  Lancastrian  por^.  Slw  defaatod  the  duke  of 
York,  and,  placing  a  paper  crown  on  his  head,  ex- 
poaed  bim  at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  York.  In  1461 
the  princess  defeated  Wai  vi  l:  at  St.  Alban'a,  and 
her  nctorics  were  always  stained  with  numerous  exe- 
cutions. The  ion  of  UW  kMe  dnke  of  York,  the  gal- 
lant youn^  Edward,  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
YorkistJ,  who  now  became  victorious.  Margaret's 
army  was  annihilated  at  Towton,  and  Edward  was 
declared  kin^j.  'Vho  luhappy  queen  succeeded  in 
dbtainiii^  aaaaatanee  from  Loma  XI.  of  Franoe,  but 
vrsa  agam  defeated,  and  compelled  to  flee.  After 
concealing  herself  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country, 
where  she  was  often  compelled  to  suffer  the  greatest 
nrivatioiia,  and  aran  endured  the  greateat  indigmtus 
from  the  lairieaa  hands  unth  wludi-'ibe  dialraeted 
kingdom  was  then  infested,  the  queen  finally  took 
refuge  in  France.  It  waa  not  long  before  Warwick 
hacatne  erobrnilcd  with  the  young  king,  and  deter- 
mined to  replace  Henry  on  the  throne.  Edward  waa 
in  torn  obliged  to  escape  to  the  continent,  but,  bar- 
ing obtained  assistance  from  the  dnke  of  Burgundy, 
re-appeared  in  England  alter  a  few  months,  and  de- 
tMed  Warwick  at  Bamet  on  the  very  day  that  Mar- 
garet landed  in  England  with  her  son  then  eighteen 

J 'ears  of  age.  On  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
ler  cham])ton,  the  courage  of  Margaret  seemed  for 
once  to  forsake  her,  and  she  took  refuge  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Beaiinett  i  btit  har  undaonted  and  ma^ 
culine  spirit  again  led  her  to  the  field :  having  col- 
lected her  partisans,  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Tewkes- 
bury, and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated. 
Her  aon  waa  earned  before  the  Idiw.  **  Mam  dare 
you,"  aaid  Edward,  **  enter  my  realm  ynO»  tiainMr 
flying?"  "To  recover  my  fathtiN  kini^dom,"  an- 
swered the  prince,  with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  "  and 
heritage  from  his  fisther  and  grandfather  to  him,  and 
from  him  to  me  linaally  descended."  Edward  pushed 
him  back,  and  the  UMrds  despatched  him.  Henry 
soon  after  died,  if  he  was  not  murdered,  in  the 
Tower,  and  Margaret  remained  in  prison  four  years. 
Loola  XI.  ransomed  her  for  S<KO0O  crowns,  and  in 
1482  she  died,  "  the  mo^t  iinhitpTiy  qncf>n,  wife,  and 
mother."  saya  Voltaire,  "  in  Europe.  '  Her  courage, 
her  sufferings,  and  her  crimes  have  been  delineated 
with  historic  truth  and  poetic  beauty  hj  the  geniua 
of  Shakspeare. 

MARGARET  OF  AUSTRIA  -This  princess  was 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  She  was 
born  in  1480,  and  sent  to  France  after  the  death  of 
her  mother,  Mary  of  Buigiindy»  to  ba  cducatod  at 


the  court  uf  Loola  XL,  to  whoee  son,  aftamidt 
Charles  ViiL»  aha  waa  affianced.  Cbarla^*  howaver, 
having  nunied  Anna,  bciraaa  of  Brittaiif,  die  waa 

-( itt  back  to  her  father's  court,  and  waa  married  in 
14^7  to  John,  infant  of  Spain.  On  the  voyage  to 
Spain  a  terrible  storm  threatene<)  the  destruction  of 
the  ship.  In  the  midst  of  the  danger,  while  the  rest 
of  the  companv  were  at  their  prayers,  she  is  said  to 
hare  oompoeea  her  epitaph  in  the  following  woidai 

Cr-gtt  Marcot,  Im  geaie  denoiaall*. 
Deux  foil  marine  et  mort*  pueell*. 

She  arrived  in  safety,  but  on  the  4ili  of  October, 
14f)7,  the  infant  died.  In  1501  she  was  married  to 
Fhilibert  II.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1504.  Her 
father  then  named  her  governeia  of  the  Netherlanda* 
where  her  adminiatntioii  was  dtstinguished  by  pni. 
dence  and  vigour.  She  died  in  1530.  Jean  1e  Mniro 
collected  her  addresses  before  the  court  and  the 
estates,  in  die  **CirareBBe  MargariUrioe/'  which  con- 
tains alao  many  poama^  and  her  "  Diacowa  da  sa  Vie 
et  d«  sea  Infortonea."  Fontenene  has  made  her  a 
fif  u  nkf  r  in  one  of  his  witty  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead." 

MARGARET  OF  VAllOIS,  was  queen  of  Navarre 
and  sister  to  Francis  I.  She  was  bom  at  Angouleme 
in  1492.  She  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  married  the  duke  of  Alen^on  in  IM9,  be- 
came a  u  'll  (W  in  1525,  and  in  1527  was  espoused  to 
Henry  D'AIbret,  king  of  Navarre.  She  joined  with 
her  husband  in  every  effort  to  make  thnr  email  king- 
dom flourish,  by  encnur?>::ing  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts,  and  by  improving  knowledge  and  civili- 
sation. She  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had  been  led 
by  curiosi^  to  make  haraelf  acqnaioted  with  the 
principles  of  the  teformen,  to  which  aha  became  par- 
tially a  convert,  and  not  only  afforded  protection  to 
reformed  divines,  but  used  her  influence  with  her 
brother  Francis  to  the  same  purpose.  She  also  read 
the  Bible  in  the  French  translation,  and  formed  mys- 
teries for  representation  firom  the  New  Testament, 
which  she  caused  to  he  performed  at  coml  Slai 
wrote  a  work  entitled  *'  Le  Miroir  de  I'Ame  IVcher- 
esse."  printed  in  1533,  which  incurred  the  cenaow 
of  the  Sorbonne.  She  underwent  some  ill  trpntment 
from  her  husband  on  this  account,  and  miKlil  havo 
suffered  more,  but  for  the  interposition  of  her  bro- 
ther, Francis  I.,  who  waa  much  attached  to  bert  wad 
hi  oomidaiaattce  to  whan  ahe,  aataniaUy  at  leaat.  bo- 
came  more  strict  in  her  attention  to  the  cprfmonials 
of  the  ancient  religion.  It  will  appear  extraordinary 
in  the  proMnt  day,  that  a  princess  so  contemplative 
and  iiioiiB  aa  Ifaigimt  of  VakMB  should  be  anumr  of 
a  book  of  lalaa  aa  free  m  dieir  tendency  aa  tboae  of 
Boccaccio.  Such  is  "  Heptameron,  ou  sept  .Tonrnrcs 
de  la  Reyne  de  Navarre,"  which  was  written  during 
the  gayety  of  youth,  but  not  priotad  mtil  after  her 
death.  She  died  in  1549,  leaving  one  child,  Joan 
d'Albret,  afterwards  mother  of  Hennr  IV.  In  1557 
a  collection  of  her  poems  and  otoer  pieces  waa 
printed,  under  the  title  of  "  Marguerites  de  la  Mar- 
guerite  des  Princesses." 

M ARCARKT,  frilled  Madame  PnnTia,  duchess 
of  l*arrn;i.    'YIuh  lady  was  born  in  and  was  the 

natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  and  Margaret  of  Gest- 
Sha  waa  auurried  fint  to  Alexander  of  Medici,  and  af. 
terwardt  to  Oetavia  Flaroeee,  dnke  of  Psrma  and  Pia- 
censa.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  appointed  her  to  the  BO» 
vemment  of  the  Netherlands  in  la^O,  where  she 
acted,  under  the  advice  of  Granvella,  with  consider- 
dUa  iinidaiiee>  and  naihaDa  mishft  have  laatmad 
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quiet  had  not  the  king  sent  the  duka  of  Alva  to  eii  !  1 1! 
herinrappreamnjBf  tbediaaffeetion.  Alva  brought  siurb 
powers  that  notningt  Imt  the  title  of  sovereign  was 
Irft  to  Margaret,  who  returned  indignantly  to  Italy 
to  her  husband,  and  died  at  Ortooa  in  1586.  Her 
son  was  iIm  cdebttad  AkmMkr  ghiBM^  duln  of 

HAKGARET  OF  FRANCE,  mmn  of  Nawn» 

wife  of  Henry  IV.,  and  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  was  bom 
fn  1552.  and  was  one  of  the  greatfist  beauties  (tf  her 
age.  Her  talents  and  MCMaimshmentt  conMpomtod 
to  the  charms  of  her  pmon.  She  was  mimMl  to 

Hemy,  then  jnioce  of  B^un,  m  1573,  but  the  dnke 

of  Guise  was  I  nn '  vn  tn  1)n  the  object  of  her  nff  ctinns, 
and,  notwithstanding  her  brilliant  beauty,  she  never 
poMcnad  the  heart  of  h«r  husband.  Hie  gallantries 
of  Henry,  which  he  never  pretended  to  conceal  from 
his  wife,  could  not  excuse  nor  authorise,  but  doubt- 
less contributed  to  increase,  her  own  irregularities. 
On  the  escuM  of  Ueory  from  Paris,  she  demanded 
permission  or  Henry  III.  to  follow  hun,  but  was  not 
for  a  long  time  allowed  to  dispart.  After  hving  se- 
veral years  with  the  king  of  Navaxre,  she  returned  to 
Paris,  on  account  of  some  disgust  at  the  restraints 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  cathoUe  nlipoii»  and 
lAlb  there  was  giulty  of  the  greatest  lioentioiitiieae. 
Rejected  at  once  from  the  court  of  Navarre  and  that 
of  Psris,  she  muntained  herself  in  the  Agenois  in 
open  defiance  of  her  husband  and  brother.  On  the 
accesanm  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  Fnmce,  he 
propoeod  to  dissolve  their  raamage,  to  which  she 
consented,  on  condition  of  recdviog  a  suitable  pen- 
swn  and  having  lier  debts  paid.  In  1605  Margaret 
VBtumed  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  great  splendour, 
retaining  her  beauty,  wit.  and  habits  of  dissipation, 
and  died  in  1615  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  The 
hoiisR  of  Margaret  was  frequented  liy  the  wits  of  the 
day,  and  she  knew  how  to  uoite  excessive  indulgence 
in  pleasure  with  attentiMi  to  study. 

MARIA  LOUISA,  queen  nf  Spnin  — Tfi;-:  prin- 
cess waa  the  daughter  of  Ph.hp  duke  of  Parraa, 
and  married  to  Charles  IV.  against  his  nishes,  but 
in  obedience  to  the  express  commands  of  his  btiuu, 
in  1765.  Maria  was  iirudent,  not  without  addraas, 
and  miirh  •superior  to  ncr  husband  in  understanding. 
She  soon  overcame  the  violent  temper  of  Charles, 
which  at  first  broke  out  into  acts  of  personal  outrage, 
and  io  &r  prmUodovortlw  fimiiab^  of  tht  Spanish 
coDit  t»  to  have  tmrastrfcted  aeeesa  to  4ho  king. 
Every  tbinp  \vli<;  ^u'lmiiied  to  her  approval.  For  her 
£tT0ttrite«  ahe  took  care  to  secure  tbe  favour  of  the 
long  nreriooaly  to  avowing  her  own  inclinations,  and 
|]>m  had  the  merit  of  qipearing  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  her  husband.  Even  while  princess  of  Austria,  an 
jntri^e  with  the  cliler  Godoy  was  only  tenmr.ated 
br  his  banisbment  from  Madrid.  Uis  place  was  sup- 
.pliad  bf  hit  younger  brother,  Don  Manuel  Godoy, 
who  became  equally  the  favourite  of  Charles.  Their 
intrigues  led  to  the  affair  of  the  Escurisl,  in  which 
Maria  acted  n  mc^t  unnatural  part  against  her  son. 
In  1808  the  revolution  of  Aranjuez  took  place, 
Cliifles  sbdicated,  and  Maria  threw  hcrtdf  into  the 
arms  of  the  French  Thnrles  wn<5  oliliged  to  retract 
his  abdication,  and  that  celebrated  correspondence 
with  Murat  followed  in  which  Maria  Louisa,  in  n 
■,latier  wiittan  with  h«r  own  haad»  aecosea  her  son  of 
.hardheattediwia,  emeHy,  and  want  of  aflection  ftn* 
his  parents.    After  the  well-known  proceedings 
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time  v.ilh  Godoy  and  the  ex>king^  nd  lllilBjwmit 
to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1819. 

MARIA  LOUISA,  LEOPOLDI^fB  CAROLINE, 
archdnrhc^s  of  Austria,  duchess  cf  I'^irrna,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  by  his 
second  marrisge  with  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand*  kii^  of  KaplM.  She  was  bom  in  1791, 
and  ttarriod  to  Htu  ompetor  Napoleon  at  Fkris  on 
the  iHf  of  April.  1810.   ITiis  connexion  seemed  to 
coatirm  the  peace  of  the  continent.    Kapoleun  con- 
duetod  his  bride  in  a  kind  of  triumph  tarough  the 
pnvtnces  of  hia  empirei  and  on  tbe  30th  of  March. 
1 81 1,  Maria  Louisa  became  the  mother  of  a  son. 
The  court  of  the  empress  was  now  more  briUiant 
than  ever.  Ihe  next  year  Maria  Louisa  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Dreadon,  and  visited,  in  company 
with  her  imperial  parents,  her  former  home.  After 
this  she  returned  to  Paris ;  and  previous  to  setting 
out  for  h)H  tliu'il  "ini^r-'-L  Napoleon  appointed  hat 
rwent  of  the  empire,  with  many  limitations.  la 
tnreh  1814  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  with 
her  ^on,  nnd  in  April  rctnf  d  to  Blois  hy  the  com- 
mand of  her  hii«iband  ailer  Napoleon  abdicated 
his  authority.  She  then  went  to  Orleans,  and,  at- 
tended hj  Fnnco  £tt«rhaiy,  pooeeded  to  Barnbon^ 
illet,  when  she  hod  on  interview  wilh  her  ftther 
PeUt  Trianon,  which  decided  her  fate.    She  was  not 
permitted  to  follow  her  husband.  In  May  she  passed 
through  Switzerland  with  her  son  to  Schonbrunat 
and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1816,  she  entered  upon 
the  adinhiistnition  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacensa. 
and  Guastalla,  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Eon* 
taineblcau.  In  May  1816  she  declared  herself  grand- 
mistress  of  the  Constantine  order  of  St.  George,  whidl 
she  had  established.   As  Spain  refused  to  accede  to 
the  acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  agreed  at 
Paris  in  June  1817,  between  Austria,  Russia,  1  rmce, 
Spain,  England,  and  Prussia,  that  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  on  the  death  of  the 
archduchess  M"ria  T^uisa,  who  no  longer  horu  the 
title  of  empress  but  that  of  "your  majesty,"  should  re- 
vert to  the  infanta  Maria  Louisa,  formerly  queen  of 
Etmria*  then  princess  of  Lucca,  and  her  male  hdn, 
and  that  Lucca  ahoold  then  be  annexed  to  TSiacany. 
Austria,  however,  retained  the  Parint'san  district, 
surroimded  bv  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintaining  a 
garrieon  in  Piacensa.  The  son  of  Na|io]ieon  and 
Maria  Louisa,  formerly  hereditary  prince  of  Pkriita. 
\vas  no  longer  called  ^<apokon  in  the  state  calendar, 
but  Francis  Charles  Joseph.    By  tlic  treaty  above 
mentioned,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  tbe 
verston  of  Fsmia  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  he  wa^ 
had  he  lived,  to  have  received  tbe  appanage  of  Fer- 

d-n       |.yrainI-ili.kL  i:>f  Tuscany,  in  Bohemia.  In  lhl8 

the  emperor  Francis  conferr^  upon  the  prince>  his 
grandson,  the  title  of  dnke  of  Reichstadt.  Wlien  hie 
father  returned  from  Elba  to  Paris  in  1815  a  plan 
was  formed  for  carrying  off  the  young  prince  from 
Schonbrunn,  where  lie  was  under  the  care  of  the 
countess  Montesquieu,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  France.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  liad  also 
received  Utter*:  from  her  husband,  inviting  her  to 
come,  with  her  mm,  to  France;  but  bis  letters  were 
not  answered,  'llie  design  of  carrying  off  tbe  prince 
conceived  by  the  son  of  the  countess  Monlesquiou, 
wae  discovend  at  the  moment  of  its  ezeeation.  The 
prince  was  transferred  to  Vienna,  and  placed  nndoT 


parents.    After  the  well-known  proceedings  at 
,  Bayonne.  Maria  Louisa  remained  in  France  a  short  j  tbe  inspection  of  Gennans  till  lus  death 
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MARIAXA,  JUAN,  or  JOHN,  a  Spanish  Msto- 
riati,  who  was  born  at  'I'alavera  in  1536.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  entered  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  it  was  at  the  university  of 
Alcala  be  acquired  that  pure  taate  and  that  eloquence 
which  are  found  in  his  writings.  He  then  journeyt  d, 
and  taught  theolof^y  with  distinction  in  Rome,  Sicily, 
and  Paris.  Tht  climate  of  the  latter  city  however, 
and  still  more  his  indefrvli^^able  industry,  undermined 
bis  hcallli,  so  tliat  lie  returned  in  1574  into  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Toledo.  He  now  wrote  his  "  His- 
toria  de  Rebus  Hispanise  "  ia  elegant  Latin,  that  the 
great  deeds  of  hit  eonntrymen  tnighC  beeoma  known 
to  al!  nFition<».  His  tone  is  impartial,  though  he 
ardently  loveii  Spain  and  admires  Spanish  virtue. 
Though  a  Jesuit  he  complains  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  and  sayi  that  he  causra  Caesar  to  leave  the  cleri- 
cal order  contra  fas,  contra  mspich,  contra  omnia 
eequitatis  jura.  Though  a  Spaniard  lie  is  not  blindly 
prejudiced  fur  his  king.  He  describes  with  sorrow 
the  conquest  of  Naples ;  and  his  censure  of  Ferdinand 
IS  moderated  only  by  considering  his  good  quahties 
as  personal,  his  bad  ones  as  common  to  all  princes. 
His  style  is  elegant,  and  often  lieautifui  and  concise. 
The  great  success  of  Mariana's  work,  and  the  fear  of 
teeing  it  badly  translated,  induced  the  author  to 
translate  it  in'o  the  Castilian  idiom  himself,  with 
those  iininnn  ements  which  the  progress  of  years  had 
suggested  to  him.  '  Four  editions  of  the  translation 
apjieared  during  hia  lifetime,  each  with  corrections 
and  addition*.  An  English  tnmshrtion  was  made  by 
Captain  Stephens,  the  continuator  of  "Dundale'H 
Monasticon."  Mariana's  best  workti  are,  his  essay 
"  De  Rege  et  Regii  Inatittttione,"  which  expoiad  the 
author  to  moch  ineonveniene^  and  eleven  years  after 
its  publication  was  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  as  a  revolutionary  work,  because 
it  maintains  that  it  is  permitted  to  make  away  with  a 
tyruit;  *'Da  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris,"  and  seven 
essays,  appeared  together  in  a  folio  volume  nt  Co- 


Taaso,  and  in  intercourse  with  him  his  powers 
developed.  At  a  later  period  he  found  a  patron  in 
the  cardinal  Pietro  Aldobnmdini  at  Rooie^  wlthvhiim 
he  went  to  Turin,  where  a  flattering  poem  on  tha 
duke  of  Savoy,  entitled  "  11  Ritratto,"  proctired  him 
I  kind  reception,  an  order,  the  title  of  the  duke's  ue- 
cretary,  &c.  The  envy  of  his  enemies,  and  his  sa- 
tirical hunioar,  involved  him  in  various  disputes. 
Margaret,  the  divorced  vrifp  nf  llf  nry  IV  .  h  i  l  in^ 
vitcd  him  to  Paris,  and  lUIlt  Ikt  duath  Muiia  Uc' 
Medici  became  his  patroness  there.  He  showed  his 
gratttnde  in  a  poem,  "  11  TemjHOj"  (at  which  new 
rewards  were  bestnwed  n^Mw  litin.  IVvnwrds  the  cmI 
of  1622  be  returned  to  Itnlv,  ^va<;  r!cr»ed  pre''ir!pnt  of 
the  Acttdemia  dealt  Umonsti  at  Rome,  and  after 
some  time  praeeaded  to  his  native  place.  Here  he 
chose  the  incomparably  beautiful  Poailippo  for  bis 
residence,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fortmie  ne  had  ac- 
quin  1.  Imt  death  remoxed  him  in  16'25.  M  niiii's 
most  celehrated  work,  the  epic  "  Adone,"  was  first 
published  in  Paris  in  1&23,  and  has  been  equally 
praised  and  blamed  both  for  its  plan  and  execution. 
The  voluptuousness  of  many  passages  has  placed  it 
among  the  juol  ihited  books.  The  other  works  of 
Marini  are  a  narrative  po«n,  "  La  Strage  degh  looo- 
centt,"  and  a  great  cdllection  of  miscellaneous  poems 

Eubli-ihefl  nt  -l  arions  times  tmder  the  titles  of  "  La 
lira,"  and  '  l.a  Zampogna;  '  also  "  Lettere  Grave, 
Argute,  Facete,"  and  other  compositions  in  prose  and 
verse.  Some  of  hia  sonnets  are  amons  the  moat 
perfect  in  the  Italian  language.  H«  who  has  read 
Marini — and  there  are  many  who  condemn  him  ^vitb- 
otit  having  done  this — wiH  readily  admit  that  nature 
endowed  him  with  the  gifts  of  a  poet,  but  ambition 
made  him  fail.  He  was  jealous  of  the  lanreis  of  Art* 
oato  and  Tasso.  and  strove  after  a  new  distinction, 

attempted  to  pcnrfriitc  >l,:']ir'  in'.n  tl;r  I'rrr-.^es  of  the 

human  heart,  to  enliatice  tine  beauty  of  the  beautiful, 
and  to  give  new  zest  to  voluptuous  description ;  hence 
the  undue  freedom  of  his  colouring;  hence  his  far- 
logne.  Mariana  dedicated  his  last  years  to  hi«  scholia  '  fetched  metaphors  and  foreed  conceits;  yet,  in  spite 


on  the  Olii  and  New  Testament,  the  comjiletion  of 
which  his  infirmities  prevented ;  yet  he  caused  them 
to  be  printed  in  1(119  at  Madrid.  Ha  died  in  lftS3 
at  Toledo. 

MARIEITE,  PIEUUti  JEAN,  an  engraver,  who 


bom  at  Paris  in  169<*  was  instructed  by  his 
father  in  tiie  art  of  engnvinj^  and,  by  his  travds  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  rendered  himself  fimriUar  widi 

the  fine  arts.  In  1750  he  purchased  the  ])ost  of 
royal  secretary  and  controls  or  of  the  cbauccry,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  collection  of  engrav^ 
ings.  His  works  arc,  "  'I'rait^  do  Cabinet  du  Roi," 
•*  Lettres  k  M.  de  Caylus,"  "  Lettre«  tur  la  Fontaine 
de  la  Rue  dc  Greiielle."  "  Architecture  Franvaise,  " 
"  Descriptions  of  D'Aguiiles's  and  Crozat's  Collec- 
tions," &c.  His  taste  and  learning  procured  him  the 
friendshi])  of  Cayliis,  Barthi-lemy,  and  Lahordc,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  8m»er>'i8ion  of  the 
"  Recueii  des  (Vinturea  Antiques,"  from  dnwii|g«  by 
Pietro  Santo  Uartoli. 

MARINT,  or  BfARINO.GIAMB&TnSTA.  stands 
at  the  bead  of  a  .school  of  Italian  poet*.  He  was 
born  m  liiC?)  at  Naples.  Against  the  wish  of  his 
father,  who  intended  hrn  for  the  study  of  the  law, 
he  followed  his  inclination  for  poetry.  The  duke  of 
Bnvino  rook  him  into  his  palace,  and  the  prince  of 
Conra,  Inj'i  i  lmiral  of  the  kingdom,  into  his  ser- 
vice.   Here  he  became  acquamted  with  Torquato 


of  these,  tal  i  t,  \\  it,  1  the  power  of  imparling  new 
charms  to  common  things,  cannot  be  denied  him ; 
but  the  faults  of  the  master  became  insupportable  in 

his  followers,  who  could  imitate  indeed  his  con- 
ceits, but  could  not  redeem  them  by  tiashcis  of 
genius. 

MARION.  FRANCIS,  a  distinguished  American 
officer  in  tbe  'vevolntionary  war,  sHio  waa  bam  jnear 

Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1733.  He 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  ponmite  until  the  year 
1 759,  when  he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  wUh. 
cr^t  against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  As  soon  as 
the  war  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
nies broke  out  In  ■i\  r  ill  il  to  the  command  of  a 
company  in  his  native  state.  In  1776  he  co-opeiated 
bravely  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  aooa 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutensnt-colonel,  commandant 
of  a  regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  during  the 
siege  of  Charleston.  He  became  subsequently,  as 
bngadier-general  in  the  militia  of  South  Carolina,  an 
indefatigable  and  most  useful  partisan.  The  coun- 
try from  Camden  to  the  sca-coast,  between  the  Pedee 
and  Santee  rivers,  was  the  scene  of  his  o{>eraHon8. 
Many  TSiy  atriking  and  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
bis  prowess  and  habits  are  related  in  the  life  of  biw 
written  by  Colonel  Hovy,  and  'in'  Garden's  *•  Anee. 
dot  -  if  -lie  Revolutionary  War."  It  is  ^tatr  1  th  it, 
in  ttddittun  to  his  disttnctton  in  partisan  warfare. 
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M  A  R  I  U  S, 

General  Marion  acquired  much  repoUiUon  by  (he  as* 
uatance  which  lie  besluweil  in  coiuluctin^;^  tbe  isie^t'!^ 
of  the  captured  jMitita  held  by  the  Britiah.  At  Ci«orge- 
Uiwn,  Fort  Wataon,  Fort  Moetc,  Granby,  Farker'« 
Ferry,  and  at  Ivit  i^v  Ic  Inirlily  ili  tinijuislieJ  liiinHclf. 
He  uied  in  February  171 -  .  Icawi.ij  au  excillenl  j)tr- 
•onal  M  well  as  a  high  military  character. 

MAR1U8,  CAIUS,  a  lUmm  born  in  the  territory 
of  the  Voled.  WHh  strength  of  body  henidled  iiuick 
understanding,  firinnc!<8  of  purpose,  and  a  cpirit  of 
cnterpriae.  His  character  wma  rough,  ambitUKMtMld 
wiyMkfitig.  M«rius  devoted  himself  to  a  ua&tuj 
carcwt  MM  tb«  6nL  jiroafi  of  his  eaangt  U 
Nanttdtia  under  Sdpio  Afrioimt*.  Hit  merits  ene- 
cesnivcly  raise<l  him  iliruuj^h  tlie  difTercnt  ranks,  and 
Siicipio  for«iiaw  in  him  a  i^reat  general.  During  the 
consulship  of  CsciliuH  Metellus  and  L.  Aurelius 
Cotu  he  was  made  tribune  by  the  influence  of  the 
former,  when,  in  order  to  check  the  abuses  at  the 
coinitia,  he  proposed  the  law  making  the  entrance  to 
the  place  of  voting  narrower,  »o  as  to  protect  the 
ctlieens  from  the  solicitations  of  the  canoidates  and 
t'trir  f^if•nr1^■  'Vhc  !>atrician8,  indignant  at  a  law  so 
injurious  lo  trieir  inriuence,  demanded  ot  Marina  an 
explanatiiin  of  his  motires.  llie  two  consuls  de- 
duned  aoainst  hinip  bat  Marius  threatened  them  vitb 
tbevtigtitofhtttrilnittitial authority;  and, iritboiit re- 
gard to  his  nb)itrriti(  ns  to  Melcllns,  rrdered  the  lictor 
to  conduct  the  consul  to  priauu.  ilis  firmneiii  tri- 
umphed, and  gained  hiro  the  (aviNir  of  the  people. 
He  aftcrwania  madified  the  la»r  propoeed  by  Grac- 
chiM  for  the  divisKm  of  com  nnong  the  poor  citizens 
BO  as  to  s|>are  the  public  trer»sury.  He  then  stood 
candidate  for  the  eoileshiii,  but  n  iihout  success.  He 
WM»bowarer, appointed  pretor.  Having  been  charged 
with  procurini;  his  election  by  bribery,  he  ti-ns  ac- 
quitted, and  discbargeil  the  thities  of  his  office  to 
general  satisfaction,  xupjilym^  ibc  deficiencies  of  his 
education  by  the  natural  streugtb  of  his  underataod- 
inf.  Hie  office  of  pro-pretor  of  Spain,  which  was 
confcrrr  (!  nn  Inin  the  following  year,  he  iit«charged 
uith  great  reputation.  He  delivered  tlic  country 
from  robbers,  and  endeavoured  to  civiliKe  tiie  yet 
•arage  nativca.  Oa  hie  return  he  afpiin  devoted  hira- 
aetr  to  polMicat  affUrs ;  and  hy  bia  martiua  with 
.Ttili.1.  the  aunt  nf  .I  nTum  Cnpsar,  coniMCted  unwelf 
with  the  illustnouK  Julian  family. 

A  wider  career  was  now  open  to  him.  He  accom- 
^pnuA  the  consul,  Q.  Cncilius  Melellus.  as  his  lieute- 
aianttotho  Jugurthine  war.  His  courage  and  his 
patience  in  hai  1  l  ip^,  in  which  be  placed  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  meanest  soblier,  gained  for  him  the 
csteeto  of  MeteUua  and  the  love  of  the  army.  Hut 
Marius  vms  no  ungrateful  a«  to  \  ilify  the  inan  wbo 
had  raised  him  from  obwiirity  in  order  to  rise  by  ins 
fall  At  ;  iiL:th  Marius  asked  permitsion  of  Metellus 
to  return  to  Home,  in  order  to  eedc  for  tiie  conaot- 
ahip.  MattlhN,  not  without  ridicnle,  refiued  hie  re- 
quest,  but  Marhis  continnet]  ]m  importunity  tilt  be 
obtained  his  object,  a  few  days  before  the  eleciiou  ol" 
the  consul*.  In  six  days  he  hastened  to  Rome,  and, 
by  calumnies  against  Metellus  and  the  moet  extrava- 
gant promises,  he  gained  over  the  minde  of  tihe  peo- 
jile  Ko  completely  that  be  was  r!  i  -  m  j  nimotisly ; 
and  although  Metellus  had  been  appointed  pro-cun- 
aol  of  Numidia  for  the  third  time,  he  obtained  the 
conmnand  in  that  province.  L.  Cassius  Longinus 
waa  hie  colleague  in  the  consulship.  As  Marius 
peicdfad  that  hi*  plabeian  origta  would  wva  p«r- 
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mit  him  to  gain  the  support  of  the  patricians,  and 
that  be  could  e.\}J«ct  nulhiiiu  but  ftum  a  ]ii)ucrful 
parly,aiuong  tbc  common  people,  he  declared  himself 
the  enemy  of  tat'  iujIjji  s.  In  proportiou  t«)  the  vio- 
lence with  wbicli  be  attacked  the  nobility  in  his  pub- 
lic speeches  was  tiie  favour  of  the  jK>pulace.  As  the 
rich  refused  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  U  i;ions,  in 
order  to  cotoplete  tbe  number  he  bad  recourse  to  the 
kiweel  daMiM  dtiteni,  who  had  previooeljr  lieen  em- 
ployed only  in  cases  of  the  most  preMsing  necessity, 
and  taught  the  Roman  people  to  enrich  themrielvca 
by  tbe  service,  and  with  the  speed  of  lightning  ha 
appeared  in  Uti<|a,  and  began  the  campaign. 

in  the  mean  time  Jtigurtha  had  found  an  ally  in 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  Two  armies  opposed 
the  Romans,  and  Marius  avoided  u  general  cngago- 
roent,  till  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  impatience  of 
his  men.  He  then  directed  his  march  through  the 
deserts  of  Numidia  to  Capsa,  the  capital  uf  the  coun- 
try, which  be  stormetl  and  destroyed.  'IVrnfied  by 
this  cruel  example  every  place  which  he  approached 
surrendered.  While  Marius  was  'prosecuting  tha 
war,  L.  Cornelius  Sylln,  t'.e  questor,  arri\ed  with  a 
reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and  by  his  courage,  his 
perseverance  against  obstacles,  and  his  autitere  man- 
ner of  Uvingy  gained  thefriendsbip  of  bia  commander. 
After  the  captore  of  Midueha,  Marine  ted  hb  troops 
back  to  the  sea-coast  in  order  to  place  them  in  win- 
ter quarters.  On  this  march  Bocclius  and  Jiigurtlia 
attacked  him,  and  luixwonded  him  in  his  iiUreiich- 
ments.  The  Romans  eeemed  to  be  lost  i  but  during 
the  night  Marius  fell  upon  the  enemy,  exhausted 
with  dancing  and  rcvt-lry,  and  almost  eriiinly  de- 
stroyed tiieiu.  After  thiii  defeat  Uocchus  made  his 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  was  persuaded  by  Sylla 
to  betray  Jugtirilia  to  I'u  ui.  Marius  diviib d  a  part 
nf  JugurthaV  tt-rritory  lutuccti  Hnccbus  nnd  Iliemp- 
sal  11,,  or  Maiidrest.'d,  j^nd  made  tbe  nmaiiuler  a 
Roman  province.  Before  bia  return  to  the  (rauital  Ite 
receired  the  unexpected  information  that  tie  wa«i 
chosen  consul  the  second  time.  'ITie  prnple,  terrified 
hy  the  approach  of  the  C'imbn  and  iVutones,  had 
chosen  him  contrary  lo  the  laws.  Maiiu:*  received 
in  Rome  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  lie  then  marched 
orer  the  A)p*  to  Gaul,  while  G.  Fulrinc  Fimbria*  hie 
colleague,  went  to  (  lt  h.dy.  The  Ciiiibri  and 
Teutones.  instead  of  pa/,sing  into  Italy,  had  invaded 
Spain,  and  thus  given  Marittian  opportunity  to  dis- 
cipline bia  army.  As  the  terror  of  the  Cimbri  was 
unabated  he  was  made  consul  a  third  and  fourth  time 
in  .«uccessi<m.  The  Irarbari.iiDi  at  leiii^lh  rcturueil 
from  Spain,  and  threatened  to  in\-ade  Italy  from  two 
sides.  Marine  etatiotied  hie  arrov  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Illinne  antl  the  I«pr,  while  his  coMenfTUP  Luta 
tins  (  atulusi  WAS  to  taktt  \m  position  at  the  iuoi  o( 
tl  .N  riran  Aljis.  As  it  wax  impossible  for  shipji  to 
enter  the  moutbe  of.  the  Rhone,  he  eonatructed  a 
eanail,  the  PosHa  Mariana,  uniting  the  watera  of  the 
filioiK'  with  tiie  Mnlitcrranean,  to  sujiply  tlie  army 
w  iih  proviHiuns  from  the  Hva.  I'his  woik  was  scarcely 
ftriished  when  the  Taulonea,  with  the  Amhronett, 
pitched  their  camps  opposite  to  tbe  Romans.  Ma- 
rius hesitated  to  mect  in  thi*  open  field  so  superior  a 
force  ;  and  by  rutting  off  their  un  au^  of  subsistence 
he  hoped,  if  not  to  destroy,  at  least  to  weaken  them. 
Bat  the  barbariane' determined  to  continue  their 
course  without  regard  to  the  lloman  army.  He  firat 
attacked  the  Aiohrones,  and  on  the  nr.xt  day  the 
Tctttonea,  and  dmtrojed  both  anniea.  On  the  report 
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of  this  victory  messengers  v,  ere  sunt  frum  Rome  to 
iaform  htm  that  he  was  appointed  for  the  fifth  time 
to  the  coDwlsbip.  and  that  the  hoDour  of  a  second 
trinanth  wae  decned  hhn.  The  letter,  however,  he 
would  not  accept  until  he  had  made  himself  wortliy 
of  it  by  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri.  These  barbarians 
had  entered  Italy  on  the  east;  Marius  united  his 
fomt  with  those  of  f«ntitiiM,  aad  nuuched  against 
them.  They  then  wnt  an  emhaeiy  requesting  a 
grant  of  territory  in  which  they  might  reside,  but 
Manns  scornfully  announced  to  them  the  total  de- 
•tnictton  of  their  allies.  Exasperated  this  news 
the  Cimbri  advanced  to  meet  him.  Boj«ffn,  their 
king,  called  upon  Marius  to  fix  upon  a  time  and 
place  for  a  decisive  engagement.  He  .selerte  I  d  j  lain 
called  Campi  Raudii,  not  far  from  Vercelli,  which 
would  not  allow  the  Cimbrian  army  to  avail  tlieni 
•elves  fully  of  their  superiority  of^  numbers.  The 
Roman  army  was  52,000  strong.  Marius  reserved 
to  liiiijsi'.f  tl:L'  chief  attack,  but  the  battle  was  decided 
by  Lutatius  and  SyUa.  Tht  defeat  of  the  barbarians 
Was  eomplele;  tSO.OOO  fell,  60,000  surrendered,  and 
the  rrrnn'nder  jirrfprred  a  voluntary  dcnth  to  slavery. 

Manus  and  Lutatius  entered  the  city  lu  triumph, 
and  the  victorious  general  was  appointed  consul  for 
the  aizth  tiipe^  althoiwh  the  wma  Metelhia  Nami^ 
Acne  WM  hie  rival.  He  now  entered  into  «  conilji- 
nation  with  the  tribunes  of  the  preceding  year— Apu- 
leius  SatiuninuB  and  the  pretor  Servilms  Glaucia, 
and  in  conneiion  with  them  employed  evcvy  means 
to  gain  the  people  and  deprive  the  natricianB  of  their 
privileges.  Tbi  was  eflfiKrted  chiefly  by  the  law  tiiat 
tvcry  order  ol  the  people  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
senate  within  five  days  after  its  promulgation.  The 
•enaton  were  compelled  to  swear  obedmc*  to  this 
law,  and  Metellus  refusing  to  do  it,  was  punished 
with  exile.  In  the  meantime  Marius  had  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  both  parties  by  his  ambiguous 
conduct,  and  on  the  next  consular  election  he  was  not 
rechosen.  Chagrined  at  the  recall  of  hie  enemy, 
Metellus,  Marius  went  to  Asia,  under  yiretence  of 
performing  a  vow  to  ('yl)ele,  but  in  reality  to  gain 
new  importance  b^  kindling  a  new  war.  On  Ihh  re- 
turn he  was  astomshed  to  find  himself  almost  entirely 
forgotten,  and  Sylla  the  bvourite  of  the  people.  His 
hatred  was  excited,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been 
the  consequence  if  the  consuU  had  not  checked  it 
in  its  commencement.  Soon  after  this  the  social  war 
broke  oat.  Marina  gained  a  few  victories  in  an  in- 
ferior command,  hnt  aetjuired  len  rotation  than 
might  have  been  anticijiitu!  Hi^  strenrrth  was 
broken  by  age  and  sickness,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  he  resigned  his  office.  This  dangerous  contest  was 
hardly  closed  when  the  ci^il  war  broke  out  between 
Marius  and  Sylla.  They  were  both  candidates  for 
the  command  against  Mithridates.  The  consuls  fa- 
voured Sylla,  but  P.  Sulpitiiu,  tribune  of  the  people, 
who  favoured  Marius,  attacked  them  sword  in  hand, 
and  drove  Sylla  from  Rome.  Marius  received  the 
chief  command:  but  the  array  marched  to  Rome 
under  his  rival,  where  Marius  was  committing  tlie 
gnnteat  rioIeoM  against  the  firienda  of  S^lk.  Sylla 
entend  the  aty  wiAout  reeiatanea.  N^na  and  hia 
son  fled  and  were  proscribed. 

Separated  from  his  son,  Marius  wandered  about  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  and,  after  escaping  several  times 
the  pnmait  of  hia  enemiee,  was  found  oy  aome  horse- 
man in  a  marsh.  He  waa  eonduetad  nakod  to  Min- 
tttcnv,  where  the  nagiatinte  after  aoaio  ddibaiation 
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resolved  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  senate  and  of  Sylla, 
But  the  Cimbrian  slave,  to  whom  the  execution  was 
entrusted,  awed  by  the  look  and  words  of  Marius, 
dropped  his  awora*  and  l^e  people  of  Mintonm, 
mnvcti  with  compassion,  ronr^ncteu  him  to  the  roast, 
whence  a  vessel  conveyed  him  to  iVfrica.  He  landed 
amid  the  ruins  of  Caruaage,  and  joined  his  son,  who 
had  aooght  aaaiatanca  an  Numidia  in  vain.  They 
spent  tha  winter  tovether  in  the  iaiand  Gerrina. 
When  they  received  information  that  their  party  had 
once  more  triumphed  m  Italy  by  means  of  Ciona, 
Marius  hastened  to  return.  He  declined  the  honours 
ciSmd  hinibaod  united  himself  with  Cinna  and 
Sertorioa.  They  taaolved  to  attack  the  cibr,  which 
was  defended  by  Octa^ius.  Provisions  and  soldiers 
failing  in  the  city,  the  venate  offered  to  throw  open 
the  gates  on  condition  that  no  Roman  abonld  be 
put  to  death  without  triaL  This  was  granted. 
Marius  was  at  first  unwilling  to  enter  the  city  till 
the  act  of  proscription  ng  ilnst  him  was  repealed. 
But  while  the  citizens  were  assembled  to  rescind  tha 
act  he  entered  with  his  infuriated  followen,  and,  ia 
violation  of  the  conditions,  a  dreadful  massacre  took 
place,  to  which  Sertorius  and  Cinna  finaUy  put  an 
end.  He  had  given  orders  for  the  death  of  every 
one  whose  salatatioa  be  did  not  retnm.  Almost  au 
the  aenatora,  who  were  opposed  to  the  poptxlar  party, 
were  put  to  death,  and  their  estates  confiscated. 
When  the  term  of  Cinoa's  consulship  was  completed 
he  dechffcd  himself  and  Marias  conaola.  Marius 
waa  now  aaven^  yean  of  afs^  and  eiyofed  this  dig- 
nity for  tha  aavenOi  time;  mit  aeveufeean  days  ait^ 
he  died,  exhausted  by  his  preceding  sufferings,  and 
by  the  aaxicty  which  the  threats  of  Sylla  occa- 
8ione<). 

MARIVAUX,  PIERRE  CARLET  DE  CHAM- 
BLAIN  DE,  a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  who  was 
born  at  Paris  in  Hi^sH,  and  was  led  by  his  inclinations  to 
write  for  the  theatre,  lliinking  that  nothing  new  waa 
to  ha  dona  in  the  way  of  character  pieeea,  Marivanx 
wrote  comedies  of  intrigue.  lie  wa?  not  without 
delicacy,  but  it  was  connected  with  a  certain  little- 
ness. His  characters  want  life,  bis  plots  vari- 
ety. The  development  of  the  intrigue  ia  ao  aimplo 
wit  the  dSmeaaisnf  ia  diseovenble  from  tha  begin- 
ning.  He  is  so  far-fct-hr  d  and  afTccted  that  the 
French  have  given  his  name  to  a  conceit  and  affect- 
ation of  manner  or  expression,  mafiaaMd'epi,  At  dm 
time  of  their  appaaranoa  hia  dnmaa  were  popolari 
hut  a  few  oidy  have  remained  on  the  stage.  Among 
his  other  productions,  the  be?'  Is  his  "^'it  de  Marlh 
anne,"  which  abounds  in  interestmg  situations,  faiths 
ful  delineations,  and  tenderness  of  sentiments ;  "  La 
Paysan  Parvenu,"  "  Le  Philosophe  Indigent,"  9tc., 
are  not  of  much  merit.  The  same  forced  and  con- 
ceited style  that  disfigures  his  theatrical  productions 
prevails  in  these  romances.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  French  academy  in  1743,  and  died  in  1763. 

MARK,  THE  EVA1»;GELIST.  according  to  the 
old  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  ])crson  known  in  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  by  the  name  of  John  Mark, 
was  for  many  years  the  companion  of  Paid  and 
Feter  on  their  journeys.  Hia  mother  Mary  was  ge- 
nerally in  the  train  of  Jesus,  and  his  house  at  Jeru- 
salem was  open  constantly  for  the  reception  of  the 
apostles.  He  was  himself  present  at  a  part  of  thn 
events  which  he  relates  and  received  his  information 
partly  from  eye- witnesses.  His  gospel  is  plainly  in- 
tended for  CnriatiMiceiiverte  Irom  pt^puiiaifi.  It  is 
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■otecntia,  however,  whether  it  vrwt  firBtrendatRoma 

or  Alf'TRndria,  where  he  had  eatablished  charchee,  or 
at  Antioch.  He  is  distinguished  from  the  other  evan- 
gelists by  his  Tircv  ity,  passing  over  much  ihat  rchitea 
to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  which  could  be  im- 
portant onlr  to  Jewish  converts. 

MARKLAND,  JKRFMIAH,  an  eminent  critic, 


conic  operas,  which  were  all  acted  iHfli  gntt  me* 
cesn.  On  the  death  of  Oucloe  he  was  appointed  his- 
toriofjrapher  of  France,  and  in  1783,  on  the  death  of 
D'AleiDDert,  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  French 
academy.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revoluuon,  ha 
retired  to  a  cottage  in  Normandy,  where  he  passed 
hi<^  time  in  the  education  of  his  children,  and  the 


who  was  bom  in  16<J3,  and  received  his  education  at  |  composition  of  a  series  of  tales  of  a  more  seriuuii  cast 

than  his  former  ones;  together  with  his  amusing 
BMmain  of  hie  own  life.  In  April  1797  be  wai 
choMQ  neinher  of  tlw  eoancil  of  dders ;  but  bit 
electron  being  suhscfjuenlly  declared  null,  he  agabi 
retired  to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplezj, 
in  DeeonlMr  1799*  ui  Iho  MVcntj-acvcBth  yeir  of 
his  age. 

llie  etjie  of  this  amhor  is  so  peenliar,  that  it 
is  difficult,  except  by  a  long  descriptive  periphra- 
sis, to  convey  an^  suitable  idea  of  it.  In  its  general 
nature,  indeed,  it  is  composed  of  the  eonstitnenti 
of  a  i)erfr'rt  ■simplicity — a  simplicity  of  thought — 
a  simplicity  ui  ieeUag — and  a  simplicity  of  language. 
But  his  aimplicitv  is  not  the  simnlicity  of  an  Eng- 
lish writer.  It  has  DO  recemoUince  to  that  of 
Sterne,  and  «til1  lets  to  dutt  of  Goldinrftti.  It  t» 


In  1717  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in 
tiiat  muVcnity.  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  177^* 
His  time  wac  wvoted  to  fab  fcvonrito  ctudiee,  nnin- 

terrupted  by  any  avocations  hut  those  of  a  college 
and  travelling  tutor.  His  principal  works  are.  an 
•ffitlon  of  "  The  Sylvm  of  Statins ;"  "  Notes  on  Max- 
imi!s'  'I\r!us "  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Qccro 
tu  Ikkitus,  and  of  BnitttS  to  CScero  with  "  A  Dis- 
sertation upon  Four  Orations  Ascribed  to  Cicero;" 
an  edition  of"  The  Supplices  Mulieres"  of  Euripides  { 
to  which  was  annexed  a  tract,  "  De  Graecorum 
Quintt  l>r~linntione,"  and  other  philological  works. 

MAKi.UWE,  CHRISTOPHER, an  eminent  Eng- 
lish poet  and  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  was 
educated  atCamlfridfl^  where  he  was  made  M.  A.  in 
1587.  He  afterwwoi  aettled  m  London,  and  be> 
came  an  actor,  as  well  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  Be- 
aides  six  tragedies  of  his  own  composition,  and  one 
writen  tn  conjunction  with  Thomas  Nashe,  he  left  a 
translation  of  "The  Rape  of  Helen,"  by  Coluthus 
some  of  (Ovid's  Elegies,  the  first  book  of  Lucan's 
"  Pharsalia,"  and  "  The  MeroandLeander''  of  Musseus 
comuleied  by  George  Chapman.  The  exact  time  of 
hie  death  ia  not  known  $  bot,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood,  it  took  place  previously  to  1593,  and  was 
owing  to  a  wound  received  from  the  hand  of  a  ser- 
TWit-Hian,  whom  he  had  attacked  on  suspicion  of 
b«mg  rivalled  by  him  in  the  affection  of  a  humble 
ftanaie. 

MARMONTEL,  JOHN  FRANCIS,  a  popular 
French  writer  and  dramatist,  who  was  born  in  1723. 
He  was  educated,  withaome  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  his  parents,  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of 
Manriac,  and  afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  philo- 
sophy, in  a  seminary  (  T  Bernardines,  at  Toulouse, 
and  became  a  distinguished  candidate  for  the  prizes 
at  the  Floral  gamea,  wUch  acauired  him  the  notice 
of  Vdltaifi'.  ',vho  n  rnmmendcd  liim  to  try  his  fortune 
at  PariH.  lie  accordingly  arrived  there  in  1745,  and, 
after  experiencing  some  vicissitudes,  brought  out  a 
tragedy  in  1748»  which  at  once  raised  him  into  com- 
petence and  oelebritvr;  and,  having  been  recom- 
mended to  Madame  Pompadour,  he  wn^  appointed 
aecretary  of  the  royal  buildings,  under  her  brother, 
Hm  marquis  de  Marigny.  Having  distinguished 
himself  by  writing  some  oi  hia  well-known  tales,  to 
aasist  his  friend  Boissy,  then  entrusted  with  the 
"  Mercure  de  France,"  on  the  death  of  the  latter  it 
was  given  to  him,  and,  resigning  his  post  of  secre- 
tary, he  took  up  his  abode  with  Madame  Geoffrin. 
He  subsequent!;,'  In-t  the  "Mercure  de  France"  by 
merely  repealing  lu  company  a  joke  upon  the  duke 
d'Aumont,  and  ivas  committed  to  the  BaatiUebecaiUe 
he  would  not  give  up  the  real  author. 

In  1763,  after  moch  opposition,  Marmontel  rao. 
ceeded  Marivaux  as  n  mc-mberuf  the  French  academy. 
His  next  literary  production  was  "  BeliHaire,"  which, 
in  conseqoenee  of  ka  liberal  sentiments  in  favour  of 
totenrtion,  was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  and  widely 
read  in  eveir  country  in  Europe.   In  order  to  bene- 

GMtry«  ha  votkod  up  aevnal  little  eUnies  into 
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ilicity  (if  M  irmontel,  and  of  Marmunlel  alone. 


Amongst  the  works  of  Marmontel  hia  reputation 
almost  solelv  rests  upon  his  "  Moral  Tales."    lie  baa 
been,  indeed,  the  author  of  mnny  other  productions; 
of  some  poems,  some  comedies,  and  a  kind  of  histo- 
rical romance,  of  a  peculiar  kitid.    It  is,  howevir, 
somewhat  singular  that  his  poems  are  altt^etheras  dat 
and  insipid  as  his  "  Moral  Tales"  are  pointed  and  spi- 
rited. He  loses  himself  at  the  moment  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  become  poetical.   His  figures  are  the  most 
wretched  common-placeand  his  natural  humour  is  loet 
in  lengthened  dilatation.  Hia  comedies  are  little  better. 
He  has  no  snecess  when  he  steps  out  of  his  peculiar 
circle.  He  is  equal  to  a  scene,  hut  not  to  an  act.  It  is 
from  the  "  Moral  Tales,"  therefore,  that  we  must  en- 
deavour to  form  a  due  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Mar* 
montel.   With  respect  to  the  general  plan  of  them, 
they  are  a  species  of  narrative  dramas.   Tliey  have 
their  fables,  and  their  characters,  and  their  peculiar 
scenery :  the  fnblc  is  some  action  of  life  and  man- 
ners: the  fidelity  of  the  painting  to  the  original  in 
life  constitutes  its  chief  excellence.     It  is  this,  in 
fact,  which  may  be  termed  the  peculiar  talent  of  Mar- 
montel.   He  selects  for  his  fable  some  certain  action 
— something  which  we  see  daily  passing  in  the  do. 
mesttc  intereouTSB  of  life,  and  with  equal  judgment 
and  accuracy  follows  it  through  all  its  parts  with  a 
representation  as  exact  as  lively.    His  tale  is  thus  a 
domestic  picture,  a  representation  of  manners  as  seen 
in  the  action  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  subject. 
His  dramatis  jtersmue  are  as  natural  and  as  domestic 
as  his  fable.   'Hicv  arc  all  of  a  ])iece,  and  seem  as  if 
taken  together,  and  existing  only  for  each  other,  lliey 
are  imitated  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the  action.  He 
p08«»esses  the  peculiar  faculty  of  transmigrating  into 
the  person  of  each  uf  hiij  characlt^is,  and  uf  invcsiing 
himself  as  it  were  in  the  same  circumstances.    It  is 
by  this  fsdU^  oi  substitution  and  general  sympathv 
Aat  he  is  enabled  so  correetlf  to  mutate  nature,  ft 
is  this  which  constitutes  bis  fin'ivete. 

"  l*he  Shepherdess  of  the  Alfis"  is  perhaps  the  best 
specimen  of  the  general  atyle  of  Marmontel it  is  at 
once  nature  and  romance.  It  has  been  adopted  as 
the  groundwork  of  an  opera  in  almost  every  kingdom 
iaEunfe:  iho  tttiies  are  beautifol  and  the  situation 
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iinprcBsive  ;  it  ia  an  epic  romance.  When  it  appeared 
tlie  author  wa^  anxiously  socu^ht  out,  and  taken  under 
tlie  immediate  t>atrona|ie  oTm  prince  of  the  blood, 
lie  w;is,  ill  fact,  from  that  mmnent  admitted  into  the  j 
hockty  of  the  first  men  in  France.  To  umiei  stand 
its  character  we  must,  however,  take  a  briel  specinun 
ia  an  English  dnas :— la  the  a»ouatains  of  Savoy, 
not  far  frcMn  the  road  from  BruDeim  to  Hodcna,  it  a 
solitary  valley,  the  sight  of  which  inspires  travellers 
with  a  pleasiog  melancholy.  Three  little  hills  in  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  which  arc  scattered  at  a  great 
diatODce  irom  each  other  aome  shepherds'  hat%  tw- 
tvuta  thai  lUl  from  die  moontrais,  clumps  of  treee 
here  and  there,  pastures  always  green,  foriD  the  or- 
nament of  this  rural  place.  The  marchioness  ol  Fon- 
rose  was  returning  from  France  to  Italv  with  her 
husband.  The  axle-tree  of  their  carriage  oroke ;  and 
as  the  day  was  on  the  decline  they  were  obliged  to 
seek  in  this  valley  for  some  shelter  to  nass  the  night. 
As  tbey  advanced  towards  one  of  the  nuts,  tboy  saw 
a  flock  going  that  way,  conducted  by  a  ehepberdess 
whose  gait  astonished  thetn.  Tlvr  jItpw  iifarer,  Hnd 
heard  a  heavenly  voice,  wiiuse  pUiatuc  and  uiovtng 
accents  made  the  echoes  groan. 

Haw  the  eetting  sun  still  glitters  with  a  gentle 
light  1  **  It  ia  thttt/'  wid  ehe^  "  that  at  the  eBd  of  a 
painful  race  the  e.vhausted  souldepaita  to  grow  yonng 
again  in  the  pure  source  of  immortality.  But  alas, 
howdtstantis  the  period,  and  how  long  ia  life !"  On 
tuyxng  these  words  the  ebepherdess  retired  with  her 
head  inclined;  bnt  the  negligence  of  her  attitude 
eci  lit  il  to  give  still  more  nobleness  and  majesty  to 
her  person  and  deportment.  Struck  with  wliat  thev 
eaw,  and  still  more  with  what  the^'  had  just  heard, 
the  marquia  and  marchioness  of  Fonrose  redoubled 
their  pace  in  order  to  overtake  this  shepherdess  whom 
they  admired.  But  what  was  their  surprise,  when 
under  the  plainest  head-dress»  beneath  the  most  hum- 
ble garb,  they  saw  all  the  graces,  all  the  beauties 
united !  "  Child,"  said  the  marchioness  to  her,  oti  ■ 
aeeing  that  she  avoided  them,  "  fear  nothing;  uu  are 
travelleni  whom  an  accident  obliges  to  seek  shelter  in 
these  huts  till  the  day :  will  you  be  so  ^ood  as  to  be 
our  guide  ?**  *'  I  pity  you,  madam,'*  said  the  shep- 
herdess to  her,  looking  down  and  blushiii;?  :  "  these 
huts  are  iuha)at«d  by  [>uor  persons,  and  you  nil]  be 
very  ill  lodged."  "You  lodge  there  without  doubt 
yourself,"  replied  the  roarduooesei  *'and  1  can 
easily  endure  fur  one  night  the  inconveniences  which 
you  KuiFer  always."  '*  I  am  formed  for  that,"  smid 
the  shepherdess,  with  a  modetiiy  that  charmed  them. 
"  No,  surely,"  said  the  marquis  de  Fonroee,  who 
could  no  longer  dissemble  the  emotion  she  had  caused 
in  him,  "  no,  you  are  not  formed  to  suffer ;  and  For- 
tune is  very  unjust  I  Is  it  ))os>ibIe,  lovely  damtiel, 
that  so  many  cliarms  are  liuried  in  this  desert  under 
that  hid)it  **  Fortune.  Sir,"  replied  Adelaide  (this 
was  the  name  of  the  shepherdess).  "  Fortune  is  not 
cruel  but  wlieu  bhe  takes  from  us  that  \vhich  she  has 
given  us.  My  condition  has  its  pleasures  for  one  who 
knows  no  other,  and  custom  creates  wants  for  you 
which  shepherds  do  not  know.** 

"  While  she  talked  thus  they  arrived  at  the  luif .  Tt 
was  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  fold  iittu  wittch 
thieincipgldta drove  her  sheep,  telling  them  over  with 
the  most  serious  attention,  and  without  deigning  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  the  travellerii  wio  con- 
teniplati-d  luT      An  oM  nnn  :\ii(l  iiis  uifc,  sucli  .'i-.  i 

Pbiluuicl  and  Baucis  are  described  to  u£,  cume  forth  | 
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to  meet  their  guests  with  that  xillage-honesty  which 
recalls  the  gulden  age  to  our  niinds.  "  We  have  no. 
thing  to  offer  you,"  said  the  good  woman,  "  butfiresh 
straw  for  a  bed,  milk,  fnut,  and  rye-Inead  for  your 
food  :  but  the  little  that  Heaven  gu  es  u»>  we  will  most 
heartily  share  with  you."  The  travellers,  on  enter- 
ing  the  but,  were  surprised  at  tiie  air  of  regularity 
w&eh  every  thing  breathed  Aere.  I'he  table  was  oaa 
single  plank  of  walnut-tree  highly  polislifd  rhey 
saw  themselves  in  the  enamel  of  the  earthern  vessels 
designed  for  their  milk.  Everv  thing  presented  the 
usage  of  cheerful  poverty,  ami  of  the  first  wants  of 
nature  agreeably  sa&fied.  "  It  is  our  dear  daughter," 
said  the  good  woman,  "who  take.s  u|)on  her  the  ma- 
nagement of  our  house,  in  the  morning,  before  ber 
flock  ramble  &r  into  the  country,  and  while  they 
begin  to  grace  round  the  bouse  on  the  grass  covered 
with  dew,  she  washes,  cleans,  and  sets  every  thing  in 
or  Icr  ,vith  a  dexterity  that  charms  us."  "  What!" 
said  the  marchioness,  "is  this  shepherdess  your 
daughter?"  "Ahl  madam,  would  to  Heaven  abe 
were  I"  cried  the  ;inn  1  oM  '.vnmnn  ;  "it  is  my  heart 
that  calls  her  so,  fur  1  imva  a  mother's  love  fur  her; 
but  1  am  not  so  liappy  as  to  have  borne  her;  we  are 
not  worthy  to  have  given  her  birth."  "  Who  ie  she 
then?  Whence  comeeahef  and  what  misfortnnehaa 
rrhirr  (1  her  to  aiich  a  condition  r"  "All  that  is  un- 
known to  us.  It  ia  now  four  years  since  she  cama 
in  the  habit  of  a  lanata  paaaant  to  ofl'er  herself  to 
keep  our  flocks ;  we  woulid  have  taken  her  for  no- 
thing, BO  mueh  had  her  good  look  and  ideasing 
manner  won  ujion  our  hearts.  We  doubted  her  being 
born  a  villager ;  but  our  questions  afflicted  her,  and 
we  thought  it  our  duty  to  abstain  fnm  them.  Thie 
respect  has  but  augmented  in  proportion  as  we  have 
become  better acauainted  with  ner  soul;  but  the  more 
we  would  hnmhle  ourselves  to  her,  the  more  she 
humbles  herself  to  us.  >i'ever  had  daughter  more 
attention  for  her  father  and  mother,  nor  offieionanesa 
more  tender.  Shi'  cannot  obey  us,  because  we  are 
lur  froui  commaudmg  her;  but  it  seems  as  if  she 
saw  through  us,  and  every  thing  that  we  can  wish  is 
done  before  we  perceive  that  she  thinks  of  U.  She 
ia  an  angel  come  down  among  us  to  comfort  onr  old 
age."  "  .\nd  what  is  .■'he  doing  now  in  the  fold?" 
demanded  the  marchionessti.  "  Giving  the  llock  fresh 
litter;  drawing  the  milk  from  the  ewes  and  she^oala. 
This  miik,  preaaed  out  by  her  hand,  seems  to  become 
the  more  delicate  for  It  I,  who  go  and  sell  it  in  the 
town,  cannot  serve  it  fast  eimu^^li,  Tliey  think  it 
delicious.  The  dear  child  employs  herself,  while  she 
is  watching  the  flock,  in  works  of  straw  and  oeier, 
which  are  admired  by  all.  Every  thing  becomes 
valuable  beneath  her  fingers.  You  see,  madam,  con- 
tinued tlie  good  old  woman,  "you  sci-  ime  theimiige 
of  an  easy  and  quiet  life :  it  is  she  that  procures  it  to 
us.  Hiis  heavenly  daughter  is  never  employed  but 

to  make  us  lia|t|iy. 

M.VIlOr,  CLEMENT,  an  excellent  Ficncli  poet, 
who  was  born  at  Cahor»  in  1495,  and  was  the  smi  of 
John  Marot,  x^alet-dez-chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and  poet 
to  Queen  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  en  joyed  his  father's 
place  of  valet -de-chambre  to  Francis  I.,  and  wns  j;age 
to  Margaret  of  France,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Alen^'on. 
In  1521  he  followed  tlavt  prince  into  Italy,  and  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia; 
but  at  his  return  to  Paris  was  accused  of  heresy,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  from  v.hence  he  was  delivered 
by  the  prottclion  of  Kin|{  Francis  I.   lie  at  length 
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retired  to  the  queen  of  Nararre,  then  to  the  ducheM 
of  Ferrara,  ami  in  I  'l  Ui  retiiined  t<i  \'nr\s  :  hut,  de- 
claring openly  for  the  Calvinists,  be  was  ohhged  to 
fly  to  Geneva ;  which  he  at  lenfrth  left,  and  retiring 
to  Pit  ilmont,  died  at  Turin  in  1^  » ».  ricr-'^  fifty,  flin 
verses  are  a^eeahly  filled  with  natural  beauties.  La 
Fontaine  acknowledged  himself  hia  disciple,  and  con- 
trtbuted  fraailr  to  reatoie  to  vogne  the  worka  of  tbia 
Mident  tMi«L  Marot,  bealdaa  Ma  other  worin.  tntna- 
]ntiv]  jmrt  nf  the  Psalms  into  verse,  which  wm  cm- 
tiiiucd  by  Bezii,  and  are  auU  sung  in  tiie  I'lotetttant 
churches  abroad. 

MAIIfiDKN.  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1754,  at 
Yerral  in  Ireland,  and  ttent  out  early  in  life  a«  a 
writ,  r  t  1  the  island  of  Sumatra,  whore  he  rose  to  he 
chief,  and  gained  much  information  respecting  the 
hnguage,  numncn,  and  antiquities  of  me  Omntal 
arcliipelai^o,  a  trnrt  ofwliichhe  has  communicated 
in  articles  sent  ijy  him  to  the  royal  and  antiquarian 
stxrieties.  The  chief  of  these  are,  "OnaPhencimenon 
observed  oa the  Island  of  Sumatra."  "Remarks  9Q 
the  SanMilrwi  Language  **  Obaervttiflm  on  the 
Lan^iapf  nf  the  People  commonly  called  Gipsies 
•'On  the  Hejiraof  the  Mohammedan*  ;"  "  On  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindoos;"  and  "On  tlieTracesof 
the  Hindoo  Lampiage  and  literature  eatant'aniongst 
the  Malaya."  Hia  separate  publieiitions  are,  the 
*'Hi8l()ry  of  Sumatra,'*  a  dictionary  of  the  Malayan 
language,  and  a  grammar  of  the  Malayan  lan<riia^e, 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  interesting  discourse  on  the 
history,  religion,  and  antiquity,  of  the  Oriental  Islands. 

MARSH,  HERBERT,  a  learned  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, who  was  a  native  of  Lonfion,  and  educated 
at  St.  John's  college,  where  he  was  much  dis- 
tinguished both  as  a  classical  scholar  and  nmtheroa* 
tician.  Havinj(  ohf;iin<"d  a  fellowship  and  academical 
honours,  he  weut  to  Gollingen  tu  unpruve  iuuisclf 
in  modem  languages.  He  resided  several  years  in 
Ciottinaeo.  and  there  undertoolt  the  translation  of 
one  of  the  most  profound  works  of  Germany  into 
Enghsh,  viz.,  Miciiaelis'n  "  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,"  to  whiclt  he  added  explanatory  and  sup- 
plemental notes.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
theological  studies  ;  he  sought  for  and  gained  much 
information  on  political  atfairs,  which  be  transmitted 
to  Pitt,  will!  ]iri>.  lit.  d  him  a  pcn'^ion.  When  the 
French  invaded  Germany,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  obtained  the  Margaret  professorshijp  of  dmnity 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  then  engaged 
in  a  course  of  lectures  on  theology,  and  read  them 
in  English  instead  of  Latin,  by  which  he  induced 

Crsons  of  all  ordera  and  deaeriptions  to  attend  them. 
1793  he  fmbttshed  **  AnEaaay  on  theUaefulneaa  of 
Theological  Learning."  He  was  soon  ennraged  in  con- 
troversy;  first  with  Archdeacon  Travis,  m  support  of 
hit  notes  on  Michaelis.  He  nest  took  up  his  pen 
i|piiit  Mr.  Belaham,  for  the  paT|N}ie  of  defending 
hu  own  hypothesis  respecting  tne  niatory  of  the  gos- 
}>el.  He  was  afterwards  eii^'ajicd  in  a  newspajter 
war  on  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Dr. 
Bell  He  likewise  published  "  An  Eaaayon  the  Eng- 
lish National  Credit. *'  What  most  recommended 
him  to  notice  wa.s  his  "  History  of  the  Politics  of 
(Jreat  Britain  and  h'rance,"  which  was  esteemed  a 
fidl  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  English 
ministry.  These  ezerdon^  in  the  canae  of  church 
and  administration  rendered  him  conspicuous,  and 


His  other  works  are  "  An  Examination  of  the  (Con- 
duct of  the  British  Ministry  relative  to  the  Proposal 
of  Bonaparte,"  "The  Politicsof  Great  Britain  N'tndu 
cated,"  "  A  Disserlatrrm  on  the  Origin  and  Compn. 
sition  of  the  Thrve  First  Gospels,"  "  Letters  to  the 
Anonymouii  Author  of  the  Keniarks  on  Michaelis 
and  his  Commentator,"  "  'llic  Illustration  of  hia  Hy- 
potheeta  reapecttng  the  Three  First  Goapela,'.'  a  de- 
fence of  the'  ahovw  HHietration.  "  A  OeurBe  of  Lec- 
tures on  Divinity,"  "A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Bell's 
Svstem  of  Educ^itioB,"  "  History  of  the  Translations 
of  the  Scriptures,"  "  Hone  mattgim,**  containing 
an  inquiry  into  the  hiatorf  and  Ungnafe  of  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  with  others  of  less  note. 

MARSHAL,  ANDREW,  an  eminent  Scottish  jdiy- 
sician,  who  was  bom  in  Fi/eshirc  m  1742,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  uaiversitieB  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
He  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  profesnion,  and  as 
an  author  is  best  known  by  his  work  "  On  the  Mor- 
bid .\natomv  of  tht  lii  iin." 

MARSHALL,  SIR  JOHN,  a  karaed  writer  on 
hieUHy  and  chroiiology,  who  wae  bom  at  London  hi 
l6n'».  He  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  the  First, 
and  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars.  At  the  re- 
storation he  was  knighted,  became  M.  P.  for  Roches- 
ter, and  afterwarda  obtained  a  baronetcy.  He  (fied 
in-  H{85.  The  most  celebrated  production  of  Sir 
John  Marshall  is  entitled  "  (^anon  Chronieus  MgfP' 
tiacus,  Ebraicus,  Graecns,  et  Dts<|uisitione8." 

MARSHALL,  STEPHKN.  a  presbyterian  divine, 
who  was  a  native  of  Godmanchester  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  I'i  A  Fuller  says, 
"  That  be  was  very  popular  with  the  members  of  the 
long  inriiament,  who  referred  to  bha  in  all  af^irs  of 
moment."  He  died  in  1655,  and  was  Inn  il  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Dr.  Marshall  was  one  ot  iiie  authors 
of  the  relel>rated  work  entitled  "  Smectpnnuus." 

MAKSHALU  THOMAS,  m  Ea^Mk  divine,  who 
waa  bom  at  Bwkby  in  Leicestershire  in  1631,  and 
educated  at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  On  the  ruin 
of  the  royal  cause  m  F^ngland,  he  went  to  ilie  conti- 
nent, where  he  remained  till  the  restorati(jn.  He 
subsequently  received  several  valuable  church  prefer* 
ments,  and  died  in  1 68 1 .  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
Commentary  on  the  Gothic  and  An^lu-SaxonYersiona 
of  the  Gospel."  and  several  other  valuable  works. 

MARSHALU  WILLIAM,  a  writerof  considerable 
talent,  whose  work';  hv"  Ijrpn  of  great  service  in  the 
important  science  oi  agnciiiture  and  rural  economy. 
His  first  production  was  entitled  "  Minutes  of  Agri- 
culture on  a  Farm  of  I'hree  11  undred  Acres  of  Various 
BtdS»,  near  Cmydon,  Surrey,"  which  waa  followed 
by  another  on  the  "  Rural  Kronomy  of  tlie  ('ouiily 
of  Norfolk,"  and  similar  works  relating  to  tlic  mid- 
land counties  of  Engbmd.  Mr.  Miwiall  died  in 
Yorkshire  in  1818. 

MARSIGLI.  IXJDOVICO  FERNANDO,  COUNT 
OF,  uns  horn  in  ICjS,  of  an  illustrious  famUy.  at 
BoIo;.'na,  and,  after  having  received  a  good  education, 
went  to  Constantinople  in  1679  with  the  Venetian 
amhassador.  On  his  return  he  entered  into  the  im- 
jicnal  service,  and  was  emiiloycd  as  an  enj^iueer  m 
the  war  with  Turkey.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
passage  of  the  Raab,  and  sent  as  a  slave  to  Bosnia. 
On  ontmning  his  liberty  be  was  again  employed,  and 
haviuK  been  made  a  colonel  of  infantry,  wa.s  sent 


he  was  in  1816  appointed  bishop  of  Liandod',  and  I  tvith  his  regiment  to  garnson  the  fortress  of  Brisac} 
MKMi  after  tnnahted  (o  the  eee  of  Pderboroogb.  |  uid  that  ^oe  being  taken  by  the  Frendi  m  1702, 
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aoettsed  of  nttMonduct,  and  ignomlnioiuly  dis- 
misRed  from  the  Anitrian  service,  lletirin^  to  Smt- 
zeri  ind,  he  published  a  justificatory  memoir,  ami  af- 
terwards took  up  faia  residence  at  Cassis,  near  Mar- 
hSIm.  when  1m  oecupied  hinwelf  with  the  study  of 
marine  botany,  and  other  scientific  pursuits  In 
1709  Pope  Clement  XI.  made  him  commander  of  his 
troops ;  out  he  soon  relinqoisbed  this  office,  and  re- 
tina lo  hia  native  placa,  where  in  1712  he  founded 
Aefostitute  of  Bologna.  He  afterwards  tntraUed  in 
Kn^''lan[}  and  HollanJ.  and  in  172'i  published  at  Am- 
sterdam his  "  Hisloire  Physique  de  la  Mer,"  and  in 
1796  his  most  valuable  work,  the  "  Danubius  Pan- 
nonioo-Mysicus"  containing  the  natural  history  of 
the  Danube,  in  its  course  through  Hungary  and 
Turkt  \     He  died  at  Kologna  in  17  10 

MAKSTON,  JOHN,  an  Engliah  dramatic  author, 
vlio  fivad  in  Ae  reign  of  James  I.,  waa  ednealed  at 

Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxforr],  nnrl  wa<?  entcrcfl  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  of  which  aucictv  he  became  kc 
tnrer ;  but  little  more  of  his  personal  nistor)'  is  known 
except  that  he  waa  at  ona  time  upon  tenns  of  iriend- 
ebip  with  Ban  JoDwm.  Ha      tha  anAor  of  nght 

glays,  all  acted  at  the  Blaciifriars  with  applause, 
ix  of  these  were  printed  in  one  volume  in  1633,  and 
dedicated  to  the  viscountess  Falkland .  He  also  wrote 
three  hooka  of  iatira»  antitled  "  The  Scoviga  of 
Villany.** 

MARTHA,  SISTER.— This  kind  hearted  memljer 
of  the  catholic  church  was  long  deservedly  admired 
for  her  active  and  inpartial  humanity.  Anne  Biget, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sister  Martha,  was  before  tlic  ' 
I  rcucli  revolution  what  is  called  a  tourufre  in  a  con- 
vent; that  is,  a  nun  who  has  the  care  of  the  turning 
box,  fixed  on  pivots  in  the  wall,  by  means  of  which 
maaaagaa  and  arlides  are  omveyea  to  and  from  the 
convent,  without  any  of  the  nuns  being  seen.  When 
the  dissolution  of  the  convent))  compelled  her  to  re- 
turn into  society,  she  dedicated  her  time  and  her 
maana  to  tho  consoling  of  the  poor,  and  parttcidarly 
of  pritonoa.  Though  her  pecuniary  naouroea  were 
small,  her  kindness  was  unbounded.  In  I8O9,  when 
she  was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  six 
hnndred  BpanisU  prisoners  arrived  at  Besan^on,  the 
place  where  she  resided.  She  hastened  to  their  as- 
sistance, did  her  utmost  to  supplv  their  wants,  and 
watrli' il  o\  er  those  wl-  -  were  sick.  She  was  oftan 
employed  by  them  to  solicit  the  governor  of  Besan- 
900,  when  they  had  any  thing  to  request ;  and  one 
dny,  when  fhc  v.'ns  ^'i^itinc;  h\m  cm  this  kind  of  er- 
rand, he  said,  "  Sister  Martha,  you  will  be  much 
grieved  to  hear  that  your  good  friends  the  Spaniards 
are  going  to  leave  Besangon."  "  Yea,"  rapUad  she, 
"  hot  tiia  Ettgtish  are  eoming,  and  aU  die  tmfortanate 
are  my  friends."  Her  impartial  benevolenr-  v,  a  ;  in- 
deed extended  to  all ;  and  in  1814  its  utmost  powers 
were  called  forth  to  comfort  and  aaaiat  the  wounded 
French  and  aUied  soldiers.  "  It  was  on  the  field  of 
battle,"  said  the  duke  of  Reggio  to  her,  "  that  1  be- 
came acquainted  with  your  character.  n;.r  soldiers, 
when  they  were  wounded,  and  far  from  their  country, 
vaad  to  exclaim,  'Oli,  wliere  is  Sister  Martha?  If 
she  were  here,  we  il  1  suffer  less.'"  After  the 
confederated  sovereigi..^  oiitained  possession  of  Paris 
thev  were  desirous  of  seeing  this  admirable  woman, 
knu  did  not  forget  to  rewara  her  virtues.  The  em- 
peror of  Runia  gave  her  a  gold  medal  and  a  awn  of 
money,  the  emperor  of  Austria  the  cross  of  civil  me- 
rit and  2000  Staaest  and  the  king  of  Prussia  a  gold 
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medal.  The  Spanish  monarch  sent  her  a  cross.  She 
was  also  presented  to  Louis  XVI  il.,  who  received 
her  f;rracioiisly.  and  conferredlUMUMinUponliar.  Sho 
ilied  at  Besaocon  in  1824. 

MARTENS,  GEORGE  FREDERIC  VON,  an 
rrainent  German  writer,  whose  earliest  work,  which 
lias  become  a  standard  book  on  the  subject,  was  uub- 
Ushed  at  Gbttingen  in  1789,  and  was  translated  by 
Cobbatt.  It  bean  the  tUk  of  **ACompandhunof 
the  Lair  of  Nationa,  Fonnded  on  the  Irsatiaa  and 
Customs  nf  the  Modem  Nations  of  l-ura]  !  "  He  af- 
terwards published  "A  Course  of  Diplomacy,"  "A 
Collection  of  the  Principal  Treaties  of  Peace  and 
Alliance  since  1761,"  and  several  other  works.  The 
merit  of  these  works  caused  the  services  of  the  author 
to  b'j  soii^^^lii  fi  r  ]>j  the  German  sovereigns.  In  ISo?" 
Jerome  Bonaparte  appointed  him  a  couiuellor  (tf  state 
in  the  financial  department,  and  he  was  retauMd  in  it 

5fti?r  the  frill  nf  Jrrnrnr.  Tn  ISM  he  was  employed 
at  the  cunj{rc.bj  ol  \  i.Liuii,  to  tlraw  up  the  reports  of 
the  conferences  between  tiie  ministers,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  on  a  misaion  to  Prince  Christian  in  Nor- 
way. In  1  Sid  he  fraa  nomuiatad  ninialer  fironi  Ha- 
nover to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

MARTIAL,  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  the  most  ce- 
leb rated  of  the  epigrammatical  writers  among  the 
Bomana*  Ha  waa  t»orn  at  Bilbilis,  in  Celtibeiia, 
A.  D.  43,  and  edoeated  at  Calaguris,  the  birth-ptaee 
of  his  friend  Qninctilian.  He  went  to  Rome  when 
young,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  lived  under  tho 
reign  of  Galba  and  tne  following  emperors ;  from 
some  of  whom  he  received  marks  of  esteem  and  fa- 
vour. Domitian  appointed  him  tribune,  and  made 
his  circumstances  more  easy  by  presents,  but  Trajan, 
who  was  no  friend  to  satirists,  withheld  the  favoxir 
which  Martial  had  reoeived  from  hia  pndeoesaon* 
This  induced  the  poet  to  retire  to  his  native  city. 
Pliny  the  Younger  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  journey.  While  in  Italy  he  mar- 
ried a  Spanish  lad^,  who  brought  him  a  conaidenyUA 
estate.  He  died  m  the  year  iqi.  Hia  cdehrity  is 
founded  on  fourteen  books  of  epigrams.  The  num- 
ber and  value  of  his  epigrams  give  a  high  idea  of  tho 
wit  of  the  poet.  Most  of  them  arc  ingenious  and 
cutting ;  many  are  full  of  grace  and  Attic  salt ;  and 
many,  in  which  he  chastises  the  vices  of  his  age,  are 
aatrt  roi  ly  indecent  and  immodtHt.  He  is  the  true 
father  of  modem'  epigram,  which  is  distinguiahed 
from  the  aimpte  Greek  epigram,  by  the  eonvefienee 
of  all  its  ]tarts  to  one  witty  point. 

MARTIN,  BENJAMIN,  a  clever  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  a  native  of  Wor* 
plesdon  in  Surrey,  where  ha  ta  aaid  to  have  wodced 
as  a  day-labourer.  Froin  thla  ritttation  he  raised 
himself  to  the  rank  of  Rchoolmaster,  and  then  com- 
menced lectures  on  experimental  philosophy.  In 
addition  to  which  he  carried  on  the  business  of  globo 
maker  and  optician  in  London.  Tiiere  be  continued 
for  many  years,  but  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of 
his  son  he  became  a  bankrupt.  This  misfortune  had 
such  an  effect  on  his  mind  that  he  attempted  to  com- 
mit suicide,  and  although  the  injury  did  not  prove 
fatal  yet  it  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1782.  Ilia  publication-s  were  very  numerous  and 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  iwnentific  subjects. 

MARTIN.  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  natiuaUst,  who 
was  born  at  Marafield,  Nottinghanwhire.  He  waa 
educated  for  the  stngc,  but  having  a  natural  tasto 
for  drawing  and  natural  history,  he  directed  his  at- 
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tention  to  those  subjects.  In  1793  he  published  the 
first  number  of  "  Figures  nnd  Descriptions  of  Pctri- 
factioDs  in  Derbyshire,"  which  was  followed  by 
Mfenl  otker  works  of  •  nmilar  character.  He  was 
II  member  of  several  of  the  learned  societies  of  Gnat 
Britain,  and  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  1810. 

MARTYN,  HENRY,  an  able  missionary,  who  was 
born  in  Cornwall  in  1781 ;  in  1797  entered  8L  Jokn'a 
eottege,  Cambridse,  of  iriiieh  lodetf  be  was  efaoeen 
fellow  in  IS(t2.  iTje  following  year  he  took  ordcrN, 
and  in  1805  went  to  India  as  a  chaplain  to  the  East 
India  company*.  In  the  east  he  distinguishtd " 
•df  by  his  rapid  acqiaveiiMnt  of  the  nativo  ~ 
He  became  maeter  of  Saaierttt  trandated  ^ 
mon  Prayer  into  Hindoostance,  and  performed  divine 
service  publicly  in  that  laliguage.  From  India  be 
proceeded  to  Shiraz  in  Persia,  and  translated  tbe 
Pkalms  and  New  Testament  into  the  Persian  tongue. 
He  also  held  cuiiferences  with  the  learned  Mobani' 
inedanfi,  and  converted  some  of  them  to  ChliltiilUlj. 
He  died  of  a  decline  in  Persia  in  1812. 

MARTTN,  JOHN,  an  excellent  botanical  writer, 
who  vrzH  born  in  London  in  IG90,  His  first  work 
was  "  A  History  of  Plants  grooving  about  Paris," 
which  was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar  charac> 
ur.  Ibia  gentleuMui  di«d  at  bis  borne  at  (Sielaea  in 
1768. 

MARTYN,  THOMAS,  an  Enpli^^h  divine,  who  is 
well  known  for  his  botanical,  antiquarian,  and  other 
works.  He  was  bom  at  Chelsea  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  'Jlirough  the  influence  of  his  friends  he 
obtnned  some  raluable  church  preferments.  He 
pablished  "Tlie  English  Connoisseur;"  "Antiquities 
of  Herculaneum,"  a  new  edition  of  Miller's  "  Gar- 
deners' Dictionary,**  beridet  aefnd  other  woriw  oi 
considerable  merit. 

MARTYR,  PKTER,  an  Italian  writer,  who.  after 
liavinj^  attached  himself  to  the  cardinal  Visconti,  and 
to  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  want  to  Spain,  distin* 
gushed  bfaaaeif  in  the  milHiiry  aerriee  or  Ferdbiand 
and  Isalielia,  and  thea  embraced  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. Ferdinand  employed  him  in  some  important 
aiTairs,  and  created  him  counsellor  off  the  Indies. 
Charles  V.  also  treated  him  with  favour.  He  died 
in  1536.  His  nrindpal  works  are,  '*  De  Rebus  Ocean- 
icis  etOrbcNovo  Decades," — a  history  of  the  disco- 
veries of  Columbus  and  his  successors,  from  their 
own  relations ;  "  De  Inaidia  nnper  Inventis ;"  "  De 
Legatione  Babvlonica." — an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Egypt,  whither  Ferdinand  had  sent  him  in  1501  ; 
and  nis  "  Opus  Ejiistolarium." 

MARTYR,  PEI  ER,  one  of  the  earUest  proteatant 
divines,  who  was  particularly  dietingnished  for  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1500,  and  entered  at  the  age  of  sixteen  into  the 
order  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 
monastery  of  Fieaole.  In  1519  he  removed  to  Padua, 
where  be  atndied  Greek  and  philosophy.  In  1590 
he  commenced  preacher,  ami  attmrtrd  grcit  npplause 
m  several  cities  of  Italy.  After  receiving  numerous 
important  offices  in  his  order,  his  religious  opinions 
weieoonsideredasaavoiiringtoomuchof  the  doctrines 
of  die  reformers,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
quit  Italy  and  Zurich.  In  Switzerland  he  was  re- 
ceivad  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  proteatant  deigy. 
Soon  after  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Staras- 
boif,  and  in  1547  accompanied  Btirt  r,  Fnf^itis,  and 
Other  learned  reformers,  on  the  invitation  of  Arch- 
bnfaopCcuuiNr.tolSiiglaiid;  Mntfr  hMlftlloirad 


the  example  of  Luther,  in  marrying  a  nun  who  had 
renounced  her  vows.  He  was  appointed  to  the  the- 
ological chair  at  Oxford  in  1549,  and  became  a  very 
efficient  assistant  to  the  English  reformed  clergy,  fai 
carrying  on  their  plans  of  innoraUon  in  the  church. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  being  commanded 
to  quit  the  country,  he  retumra  to  Strasburg,  and 
rssnmad  bis  former  situatiaa.  In  1 556  he  removed 
to  Zvrieh  to  occupy  the  oflkoof  theological  professor, 
and  in  1561  he  assisted  at  the  celebrated  conference 
between  tbe  catholics  and  protestants  held  at  Poissy 
in  France,  and  died  at  Zurich  in  the  following  year. 
Peter  Martyr  waa  the  author  of  many  worka  on  di- 
vinity, nidttdiBg  eeomMBtaiieo  on  some  parts  of  Ao 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled Calvin  in  erudition  and  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, and  Ua  panoaal  dnraetar  wia  «Etnnoi  j 
amiable. 

MARVELL,  ANDREW,  an  able  writer  and  un- 
corruptible (latriot,  who  was  bom  at  Kingston-upon- 
HuUmlG20.  His  father  vras  master  of  we  grammar 
school  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  chnndi  fat  that  town. 
Fuller  speaks  of  him  as  an  excellent  preacher,  who 
"never  broached  what  he  had  new-brewed,  but 
preached  what  he  had  (studied  some  competent  time 
before."  Eehard  styles  him,  "  tha  ftoetions  Calvin- 
irtiealmhii8terofiriin.»  Howaadimniodfaicnwa. 
ing  the  Humber  in  rntigh  weather.  At  tiie  age  of 
fifteen,  Marvell  was  sent  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  appears  to  have  left  the  university 
sbortlv  after  the  death  of  his  iatb«r»  about  164i«  witl^ 
out  taking  any  degree,  and  to  bave  joined  Milton  fai 
Italy,  or  to  have  met  him  there.  lie  spent  four  years 
abroad,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  ^P^*  "  ^ 


very  good  purpose  and  tbe  gaining 
languages."  He  subsequently  resided  for  some  tune 
with  General  Fairfax's  family,  being  "  intrusted  to 
give  some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  tbe  lady 
his  daughter."  In  1653  he  was  selected  by  Cnm» 
well  to  bo  tutor  to  bio  nephew,  Mr.  Dutton ;  and  ni 
1657  he  was  appointed  assistant  \j\Un  secretary  to 
tbe  protector,  under  Milton.  Tlie  afleciionate  vene- 
ration which  he  cherished  for  his  illustrious  and  "  ho- 
noiuad  ficiand,"  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  MarveU'a  ch»> 
raetar. 


He  was  among  the  few  friends  who  frequently  vi- 
•ilod  tbe  'gKeat  poal  wboi  aaemed  fhraagb  laar  of 
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his  eaemiea ;  and  Mr.  Dovt  conjecturea,  not  impiO- 
hably,  that  the  humour  of  Marvell  mif^ht  have  con- 
trived the  mock  funeral  of  Milton,  which  is  reported  to 
have  (!u;  L  il  hi!4  persecutors  into  a  belief  of  his  death. 
Marvell'd  spirited  lines  on  "  Paradise  Lost."  now 
prefixed  to  all  eilitions.  are  an  interMting  memorial 
ufa  friendship  honourable  to  both.  In  1 660  Mar- 
vell was  returned  by  his  native  town  to  the  new  par- 
)tanieut,  or  convention,  which  ushered  in  the  resto- 
ration ;  and  to  this  circumatance  be  probabl]^  owed 
the  immunity,  and  «f«tt  ftroor,  wbich  be  enjoyed 
under  the  restored  government,  notwithstanding  his 
having  held  office  under  the  protector.  He  was  again 
returned,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  as  a  member 
of  the  kiitg('a  fint  paritameiit,  and  a  third  lime  to  the 
perliiiiNat  of  1661.  Pradeooe  night  have  indueed 
nim  afterwards  to  absent  himself  from  the  house  and 
thecountry,duringthedisgraceful  scenes  that  en#ued } 
for,  from  the  middle  of  1061  to  April  1663  he  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  on  the  continent.  Hie  abaence 
at  length  led  the  high-steward  of  Hull,  Lord  Bella.<;is, 
to  give  directioris  to  ilir.  coriiuratiiin  to  >-l<.'i:t  -.i  r.i'>,v 
member  m  case  <  t  tluur  burgess  not  appearing  m 
liie  seat  in  parliameiu 

At  the  call  of  his  constituents,  Marvell  returned 
and  rcRumed  his  Hcat ;  but  three  months  after  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  Lord  Carlmle.  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed ambassador  extraordinary  to  Muscovy,  Swe* 
dett»  and  Denmark,  to  attend  hia  lordship  aa  aecretary. 
This  voyage,  he  tells  his  constituents,  ne  undertook 
"with  the  order  and  good-liking  of  his  majesty,  and 
by  leave  given  from  the  house,  and  entered  m  the 
JounML"  llie  embuey  occupied  nearly  two jrearei 
aftn-  whieh  we  find  Marvell  attending  the  parlMinent 
at  0.tford  in  I6?i  '  From  that  time  to  1678  he  ap- 
peara  to  have  devuteJ  himself  with  the  moat  exem- 
plarv  assiduity  to  hia  parliamentary  dotiM  aa  member 
of  the  house  of  commoM,  kemmg  «p  a  ognatant 
(wrrespondence  by  letter  with  taie  eonetittwnie  at 
Hull. 

At  thia  time  members  were  })aid  by  their  consti- 
ttienta.  Th«  "  wages"  were,  for  a  burgess,  two  shil- 
lings a-day,  and  for  a  knight  of  the  ahire  four  shil- 
lings. And  in  ancient  times  there  were  instances  in 
which  borouf{lis  (wtitioned  to  he  excused  from  send- 
ing members  to  parliament,  aa  being  unable  to  bear 
aueh  an  extraordinary  expenael  Marvell  is  sup- 
posed to  have  bet  n  the  last  representative  that  re- 
ceived wages  from  hi^  cunstiluents,  the  very  last, 
proAiably,  that  contrived  to  make  them  pay  for  his 
diniiera.  'IIm  atory  of  hia  refusing  lOOOl,  from  Lord 
tVeaaorer  Danby,  at  a  time  diat  he  wae  at  hia  laat 
guinea,  ih  told  with  variations  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  substantial  authenticity.  Although  he 
is  not  known  to  have  6(K>ken  in  niirliainent«  be  ob- 
tained a  considerable  influence  by  hia  weight  of  dia« 
racter,  talent,  and  indefatigable  attention  to  p«rUa> 
mentary  business  After  he  bad  become  obno.xious 
to  the  court  party»  Prince  Rupert,  it  is  »aul,  would 
frequently  viiit  bim  privately  in  bi«  lodgings ;  "  so 
that,  whenever  his  royal  bighneaa  voted  on  the  side 
of  Marvell,  which  he  often  did,  it  was  the  observa- 
tion of  the  adverae  faetioa»  that  'lie  had  been  with 
Ilia  tutor.' " 

In  167S  Marvell  first  entered  the  lists  with  Pku^ker. 

In  1675  he  took  up  his  pen  in  reply  to  an  attack 
made  upon  Bmhop  Croft's  "  Naked  Truth."  He  was 
also  the  author  of  vajious  vahi^ible  political  trucLs 
and  facetiae.   For  hia  laat  productioo, "  Aa  Account 
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of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary  OovemmMit 
in  JSnglaad,"  nrintea  in  1678*  he  waa  threatened  bv 
the  «otnrt  with  proaoention,  a  reward  being  oflfered 

for  th'  'iscovery  of  the  writer;  and  it  is  vva  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  him  bis  life,  which  was  thought 
to  have  been  shortened  1^  pdiBon.  He  died  on  the 
1 6th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  in  the  fifty  ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  consti- 
tution. He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Gilea- 
in-the-Fields,  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation  of 
that  town  wUeh  he  had  ao  kng  and  fattbfally  i»> 
presented. 

The  first  edition  of  Marvell's  poems  is  posthumous, 
and  was  published  in  folio  in  1681  by  a  book.ieller, 
who  bought  hia  manuscripts  from  the  woman  in 
whoae  hmiae  Marrdl  lodged,  and  wboia  ande  to  cer- 
tify their  authenticity  in  the  advertisement  prefixed 
to  them,  in  the  assumed  character  of  his  widow. 
Marvell  was  never  married ;  and  the  "  cheat  was  soon 
detected."  As  these  poems  were  not  left  by  Marvell 
for  publication,  but  merely  foond  among  hia  papers, 
it  is  imjHi'-iiMtf  to  deteriiii:n'  whctlii-r  lie  was  the  ac- 
tual author  of  all  the  compositions  ascribed  to  him. 
That  he  was  a  jioet  of  no  contemptible  talents,  bia 
lines  on  "  Paradise  Lost"  evince ;  but  nothing  la 
more  likely  than  that  he  should  have  copied  into  his 
rommon-i)lace  book  many  productions,  which  pleased 
bim,  by  difTerent  authors.  The  best  edition  of  hia 
poeme  ie  that  ptiblished  by  I'homas  l)a\iea  In  Iba 

fear  l7'2<i.  In  1775  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  of 
lull,  a  very  zealous  liberal  of  his  day,  but  nut  very 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  literary  task  he  undertook^ 
publiahed  "TbeWorka  of  Andrew  Marvell,  Eeq., 
WitfaaNewUfe." 

Marvell  m\ght  occasionally  trifle  in  poetry;  but 
in  his  prose  writitiga  he  appears  in  bis  native  ngour 
of  diaracter  as  the  indignant  satirist  and  the  intrepid 
advocatoof  freedom.  lnthe"fiehearaal'lVaiiapoaed," 
i^peare  the  following  hronieal  lament  on  the  "  dolend 
evil "  of  the  pn  ,  ivl/,i  li  irui  ^t  -u  '-e  as  a  sufTicienl 
specimen.  "  Tiie  press  hath  .owed  him  (Parker)  a 
sname  a  long  time,  and  is  but  now  bagillliuifl[  to  {lay 
off  the  debt.  'Die  press  (that  viUanoua  engme)  in- 
vented mnch  about  the  same  time  with  the  reforma- 
tion, hath  done  more  mischief  to  the  disciidine  of  our 
church  than  the  doctrine  can  make  amends  fur.  It 
was  a  happy  time  when  all  learning  was  in  manu- 
script, and  some  little  officer,  like  our  author,  did  keep 
the  keys  of  the  library;  when  the  cleniy  needed  no 
more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  liturgy,  and  the 
laity  nq  more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hang- 
ing. But  now,  since  printing  came  into  the  woila, 
such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man  cannot  write  a  book, 
but  pre^eally  he  is  answered.  Cuuld  the  press  but 
at  once  be  conjured  to  obey  only  an  imprimatur,  our 
author  might  not  diadaine,  perhapa,  to  be  one  of 
ita  moat  Buiom  patrons.  Tnere  nave  been  wayes 
found  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  find  not  only  the 
people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fieldii  where  they 
assembled  in  conventiclea  i  but  no  art  yet  could  pra> 
vent  these  scditioaa  meeUnga  of  lettera.  Two  or 
three  brawny  fellows  in  a  comer,  with  mere  ink  and 
elbow-greiise,  do  more  harm  than  a  hundred  .syste- 
Diaticat  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preaching.  And 
what  is  a  strani^e  thing,  the  very  spunges,  which  one 
would  think  should  rather  deface  and  blot  out  the 
whole  book,  and  were  anciently  used  for  that  pur- 
jiose,  are  becoiru  i;  s  the  insiruuu  nts  to  make  them 
I  legible.  Their  ugly  prwtiog  letters,  which  look  but 
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like  to  many  rotten  tooth-drawers ;  and  yet  these 
rRwally  opeiitat*  of  the  prew  have  got  a  trick  to 
fiMten  them  anin  in  a  fbvnrimitea,  that  they  grow  as 
firm  a  set,  ann  ais  biting  and  talkative  as  ever.  O, 
printin((!  how  ba^t  tbou  diaturlied  the  peace  of  man- 
kiad  !  That  lead,  when  moulded  into  baUeta,  it  BM 
•o  mortal  as  when  formed  into  letters !  Then  «M  • 
mistake,  ttnrt,  in  the  story  of  Gadmus ;  and  the  aer* 
j)»^nts'  tLL'.li  uliicli  he  sowed  wen'  nciihiji^;  else  but 
the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  tir^t  essay  that 
was  made  towards  thh  an  was  in  single  characters 
upon  iron,  wherewith  of  old  they  stigmatised  slaves 
and  remarkable  ofiendcrs ;  and  it  was  of  good  use, 
Bometiines,  to  brand  a  schismatic;  but  a  bulky  Dutch- 
maa  diverted  it  <^uite  from  its  first  mstitution,  and, 
ccmtrivnigtiieBeinniamereble  syntagmes  of  alphabet*, 
hath  pestered  the  world  ever  since  with  the  ^ross 
bodies  of  their  German  divinity.  One  would  have 
thought  in  reason  that  a  Dutchman  might  bavacoiB- 
toit^  bimaelf  only  with  tbe  wine-preit." 

a 

MARY,  queen  of  England,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  WW.  by  Catharine  of  Arragon.  She  was 
born  in  1517,  and  received  a  good  classical  education. 
Her  first  preceptor  was  the  celebrated  Linacer,  who 
drew  up  for  her  tise  "Tbe  Rudiments  of  Grammar," 
and  afterwards,  "  De  Emendate  Structura  Latini  Ser- 
monis  Libri  Sex."  Linacer  dying  when  she  was  but 
ais  years  old,  LudoTicus  Vives,  a  learned  Spaniard, 
became  her  next  tutor;  and  composed  for  her,  "  De 
Ratione  Studii  Puerilia."  Under  thf  dircrtion  of  these 
teachers,  she  became  so  good  a  Latin  ncbolar  tliat 
£nHHnU8  commends  ber  for  her  epistles  in  that  lan- 
gwiga.  Towards  tbe  end  of  her  latber'a  reign,  at  tbe 
earnest  solicitation  of  Queen  Oilbariiie  nurr,  she 
undertook  to  translate  Erasmus's  *'  Paraphrase  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John;"  but  owing  to  sickneaa, 
after  she  had  made  some  progress  in  the  work,  she 
left  the  resi  to  be  done  by  Dr.  Mallet,  her  chaplain. 
This  translation  is  printed  in  the  first  Toianie  of 
Erasmus's  "  Paraphrase  upon  the  New  Testament." 
London,  154S,  folio;  and  before  it  is  a  preface 
writlea  by  Udall,  the  celebrated  master  of  Eton 
achool,  and  addresBed  to  the  tpieen  dowager.  'I'his 
preface  contains  some  very  interesting  passages  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  tbe  times.  Mr.  L'dall  re- 
niarka  on  "  the  sreat  number  of  noble  women  at  that 
time  In  England,  not  only  given  to  the  study  of  hu. 
man  sciences  and  strange  tongues,  but  also  so  tho- 
roughly expert  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  they 
were  able  to  compoewith  the  best  writers,  as  well 
in  inditing  and  pennifl|r  of  godly  and  fruitly  ueati^ea, 
to  the  inatmction  and  emfying  of  retime  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  as  also  in  translating  good  books 
out  of  Latin  or  Greek  into  English,  for  the  use  and 
commodity  of  sneh  a«  an  nide  and  ignorant  of  the 
said  tongues  It  was  now  no  news  in  England  to 
see  young  damsels  in  noble  bouses,  and  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  instead  of  cards  and  other  instrimients  of 
idle  trifling,  to  have  continually  in  their  hands  either 
psalms,  homifies,  and  other  devout  meditations,  or 
etae  Fnal**  cpittlM,  or  tome  book  of  holy  eciipuue 


matters,  and  as  familiarly  both  to  read  or 
thereof  in  tireek,  l^ftin.  French,  or  Italian,  as  in 
English.  It  was  noir  ■  common  thing  to  eee  young 
virginn  trained  in  the  study  of  good  letters  that 
they  willingly  set  all  other  vain  pastimes  at  nought 
far  letniing's  sake.  It  was  now  no  newt  at  ttt  to 
see  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high  estate  and  pro- 
geny, instead  of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embtaoe  virtu- 
ou8  exercises  of  reading  and  writing,  and  with  most 
earnest  study,  both  early  and  late,  to  apply  tbem« 
selves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  at  well  in  all 
other  liberal  arts  and  disciplines,  as  also  most  espe- 
cially of  God  and  his  holy  word.  And  in  this  behalf 
like  to  your  highness,  as  well  for  composing  and 
aettiug  forth  manv  godly  peahas,  and  airen  other 
cooteraplatiTe  meoitation*,  aa  alao  for  causing  theao 
paraphrases  to  be  translated  into  our  vulgar  tongue, 
England  can  never  be  able  to  render  thanks  suHi- 
cient ;  so  may  it  never  be  able,  as  ber  deserta  require, 
enough  to  prtiee  and  mijjpiify  the  moet  aoUe,  the 
moet  virtttoiM,  Ae  moat  trttty,  ud  the  moet  ettidioua 
Lady  Mary's  grace,  for  taking  such  jiain  and  travail 
in  translating  this  PaFapbraseof"  Erasmus  upon  tbe 
Gospel  of  St.  John."  what  cooU  be  a  mart  phda 
declaration  of  her  mo«t  constant  purpose  to  promote 
God's  word,  and  the  free  grace  of  his  go«]jel  ?"  Mr. 
Udall  appears  to  have  been  raistakni ;  ,s  he  never 
meant  any  each  thing :  for  soon  after  ber  accM»(m 
to  the  thnme,  a  prociamalaon  wat  itraed  for  caUing 
in  and  Kunpresmng  this  very  book,  and  all  others 
that  had  tiie  least  tendency  towards  furthering  the 
reformation. 

King  Edward  died  on  Uie  6th  ol  July,  1553,  and 
Mary  was  proclaimed  queen  the  aame  month,  and 

crowned  in  October  by  Steplicn  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Wincbeater.  Upon  her  acce&sion  to  the  throne,  she 
dedared  in  herepeecb  to  the  council,  that  she  shonld 
not  persecute  her  protestant  subjects ;  but  in  the 
following  month  she  prohibited  preaching  without  a 
special  license;  and  before  the  expiration  of  three 
months  the  protestant  bishops  were  excluded  the 
house  of  loros,  and  alt  the  statutes  of  Edward  VI. 
respecting  the  protestant  religion  were  repealed.  In 
July  lSa-1  she  was  married  to  Philip  prince  of  Spain, 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.;  and  now  begnn 
that  persecution  against  the  protestaota  for  which 
ber  reign  is  so  justly  infamous.  Some  have  snp« 
posed  that  the  qu  en  w  ns  herself  of  a  compassionate 
and  humane  disposition,  and  that  most  of  those  bar- 
barities were  transacted  by  her  bishops  without  her 
knowledge  or  privi^.  For  this  view  of  her  character 
we  have  however  no  warrant  in  history.  Burnet 
says,  "  that  her  firm  adherence  tn  h'  r  rnolher's  cause 
and  interest,  and  her  backwardness  in  submittmg  to 
the  king  ber  father,  were  thought  crimes  of  such  a 
nature  by  his  majesty,  that  he  came  to  a  resolution 
to  put  her  openly  to  death;  and  that  when  all  others 
were  unwilling  to  run  any  risk  in  saving  her,  Cran- 
mer  alone  ventured  upon  it  ;*'  and  yet  we  know  the 
cruel  death  tint  that  amiable  prelate  suflTered. 

Mary,  after  n  rt  r^n  vhich  must  ever  be  considered 
as  the  most  liisgraciiui  for  religious  bigotry  in  the 
English  annais,  fell  a  sacrifice  at  last  to  disapiM>inted 
expectations,  both  of  a  public  and  domestic  kind, 
and  especially  the  absence  and  unkindneasof  Philip; 
which  are  supposed,  by  deeply  affecting  her  spirits, 
to  have  brought  on  the  lUnes!)  of  wliich  she  died 
on  the  7th  St  November,  1558,  after  a  reign  of 
five  yetrt,  four  montlia,  and  eleven  days,  "k 
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fa  wit  wemmrj,**  myt  fiTaine^  "to  employ  many 

wordi^  in  drawing  the  character  of  tins  princc^^. 
She  potsMted  feir  qualities,  either  estimable  ur  ami- 
able, and  her  penon  was  as  little  engaging  as  her 
behaviour  and  address.  Obstinacy,  bigotry,  tio- 
leoce,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  tyranny. — every 
circumstance  of  her  character  took  a  tincture  from 
her  had  temper  and  narrow  understanding.  And 
■Bridal  thai  eomplkation  of  vices,  which  entered  into 
her  composition,  we  shall  scarcely  fmd  any  virtue 
but  sincerity;  a  quality  which  she  seems  to  have 
maintained  throughout  tier  whole  life;  except  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  when  the  necessity  of  her  af- 
fm  obliged  her  to  make  aooM  imnnisea  to  the  pn»- 
testants  which  she  certainly  never  intended  to  per- 
form. But  in  these  cases  a  weak  Itixoied  wotuan, 
under  the  government  of  priests,  easily  finils  ca-suis- 
try  auffieient  to  juatify  to  heiaelf  the  violation  of  a 
pfomiaa.  She  appaara  alao,  aa  well  aa  her  fiither,  to 
nave  been  susfcptil)le  of  some  attachments  of  friend- 
ibip,  and  even  without  the  capricr  and  mconstancy 
which  were  ao  remarkable  in  tlu  cundnet  of  that 
monardi.-  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  many  cir- 
etunttancea  of  her  life  she  gave  indications  of  resolu- 
tion  and  vigour  of  mind,  a  quality  whidk  aeama  to 
have  been  inherent  in  her  family." 

Mary  possenaed  considerable  literary  attainments, 
and  her  "Three  Prayers"  are  creditulslf  tot!;  -  tin;; 
in  whicli  she  lived.  In  Fox's  "Acts and  Monuments" 
are  printed  eight  of  hrr  letters  to  King  Edward  and 
the  lords 'of  tte  founcil,  on  her  nonconformity,  and 
on  the  hnpriaomneBt  of  her  chapfadn  Dr.  Mallet 
Tn  the  "Sylloj^e  Epistolanim,"  are  several  more  of 
her  letters,  extremely  curious:  one  ou  the  subject  of 
hu  ddtcacy  in  never  having  written  bfOt  to  three 
■aani  one  of  affection  for  her  Mater;  ona  after  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn;  and  one  venr  remarlcable 
letter  by  Secretary  Cromwell  to  her.  In  "  Haynea's 
State  rapers"  are  two  in  Spanish,  to  the  emperor 
QHArlaanie  Fifth.  We  anb^oin  herantograph. 
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MARY,  queen  of  England. — ^This  sovereign  reigned 
jointly  with  her  hiasMnd  William  IIL  She  was 
Dom  in  106s,  and  her  liidier,  Jamea  the  Second, 
bestowed  her  hand  in  marriage  on  the  prinre  of 
Orange,  as  soon  as  she  had  entered  her  fifteenth 
year.  Blary  remained  in  Holland  till  1689,  when  in 
eaoaaqaaoea  of  the  abdication  of  Jamea  she  was 
crowMd  with  Iter  hnsband  at  London.  Bfary,  of 
whose  personal  character  but  little  it  COfiactty  known, 
died  or  the  small- pox  in  1694. 

MARY,  queen  of  Scotland.— Tbia  illAled  sove. 
reign,  celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty,  and  the 
perversion  of  great  natural  acquirements,  was  born 
m  1542.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  and  lost  her  father  when  but  eiffht  days 
eU.  She  waa  early  Uught  the  Latin*  nend,  Span- 
ish, and  Italian  langttitgat»  in  wUdi  aha  attained 
great  proficiency. 

In  1553  Mary  was  married  to  Francis  II.  of  France, 
bat  the  prince  dying  in  1S60,  the  queen  returned  to 
Scotland,  from  which  the  had  long  been  abaent. 
Queen  Elizal>eth  had  sent  a  fleet  to  arrest  her  pro- 
gress ;  but,  owing  to  a  propitious  fog,  the  Scottish 
 1  neaped  ^a  land  of  Bar  h&m,  and  with  • 


The  discus<?ions  between  the  two  quf ens  now  ex- 
cited considerable  interest,  and  an  arrangement  was 
propoaed  by  thdr  miniatera  that  they  ehoold  have  a 
uersonal  conference  in  aome  of  the  northern  eonntiaa; 
Slary,  who  speedily  forgot  any  injury  done  to  herself, 
acceded  most  cheerfully  to  the  proposal ;  but  £lixa> 
beth,  whether  from  jealousy  of  Mary's  charms,  or 
fifom  apprehension  that  her  presence  might  inflnenea 
her  partisans  in  England,  declined  the  interview. 
Cecil  urged,  in  reply  to  Mary's  proposal  of  visiting 
her  royal  relative,  that  the  rains  had  made  the  roads 
impassable ;  that  the  oueen'a  booaaa  Ott  the  road  be. 
tween  London  and  York  were  out  of  repair;  and 
that  the  necessary  supply  of  wine,  fowl,  and  poultry, 
could  not  be  made  in  the  short  space  of  a  month. 
The  jealousy  of  the  £ngUeh  qtteen  was  soon,  how. 
ever,  edled  mlo  action.  Mary  informed  her  ahe  had 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  from  the  archduke 
Charles.  This  it  directly  became  the  business  of 
Cecil  to  prevent ;  and  to  that  effect  he  formed  two 
plans :  tlia  &at  waa  to  bring  Ehzabeth  forward  aa 
ner  personal  rival,  wliicii  ha  by  employing  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg  to  solicit,  as  from  himself,  that 
Ferdinand  would  renew  the  suit  from  bis  son  to  the 
queen  of  England ;  but  Ferdinand  replied,  that  he 
should  not  expose  himself  a  aeoond  time  to  the  self- 
ish and  insincere  policy  of  Elisabeth.  Cecil  then 
trieil  his  other  plan,  to  make  the  Scottish  queen  re- 
fuse the  archduke.  For  this  he  commissioned  Ran. 
dolph  to  return,  and  read  tiie  queen  a  lecture  on  the 
recommendations  necessary  in  the  man  whom  she 
should  select,  telling  her  at  the  same  time,  her  sister 
was  not  displeased  that  she  should  entertain  tboughta 
of  marriage,  though  ahe  heiaelf  preferred  a  atngle  life. 

Tlia  marriage  St  tfie  fleottiah  qneen  waa  a  eabject 
of  active  intrigue  in  the  courts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Ehzabeth  had  shown  ^uc\\  ambiguity  in  word 
and  conduct,  and  display  el  such  caprice  in  her  re- 
commendationa  and  her  refusals,  that  ahe  at  length 
proposed  her  own  fevonrite.  Lord  Robert  Dndley,  as 
a  proper  hiuband.  to  her  sister :  but  Mary  considered 
it  beneath  her  dignity  to  marry  a  mere  suliject,  and 
also  hinled  Imt  Miaim  tint  BuadMlh  coidd  not 
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Vim.  Bf  flw  Mm  of  kir  conndl,  Mary  had 


now  refused  emr  forai^  Miitar.  hmI  accepted  Lord 
Daroley,  son  of  tne  eountcat  of  Lsn 


noz. 

nago  would  unite  with  her  own  the  claims  of  the 
children  of  Margaret,  eldeat  aiater  of  Henry  VIII. 
Aa  he  was  after  Iftrf  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  was  moreover  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
and  could  not  by  his  power  and  alliances  give  any 
cause  of  suspicion  to  Elizabeth,  it  was  expected  this 
marriwe  would  not  be  displeasing  to  that  priocaw. 
Aft  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  the  Englidi  eaU- 

net  pmjiloyrfl  'I'^rnrkmnrton  to  po  and  rfTTtnn<?trate 
with  the  Scottish  <|ueeii.  li^  vvt;iil,  and  tinding  his 
threats  and  promises  were  nselcsR,  he  stirred  the  dis- 
affected lonle  to  rebel  against  their  eoveraign.  Mor- 
ny,  who  Ind  loii|r  latMUTed  to  fix  die  erown  of  8eol- 
land  on  his  own  head,  declared  that  "the  profr'^'iinn 
of  the  evangel"  was  in  danger,  and  retired  from 
court  under  pretext  that  his  conscience  could  not 
«iidure  the  iaoletvoni  worahip  in  the  roval  diaadU 
A  plan  was  formed  to  mnder  Lord  Dirniey  and  ma 
father,  to  imprison  the  queen  and  to  place  Murray  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  The  conspirators  were, 
liowever,  dMa|i^)iiited{  a  person  hinted  to  the  qaam 
that  there  was  an  intention  of  intercepting  her  on 
her  road  to  Callendar;  and,  instead  of  going  in  the 
evening,  she  reached  the  place  by  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  on  her  arrival  in  Edinburgn  she  called  on  her 
subjects  for  aid  against  the  insurgents,  married  Dam- 
1*  V,  ^rhom  s;hp  had  created  earl  of  Ross  and  duke  of 
Albany,  m  ihc  chapel  of  Holyrood  House,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  cotnm.in  hr  ,;  -J.^t  ^ill  writs  should 
run  in  the  atyle  of  Henry  and  Mar>',  king  and  queen 
of  Scodand. 

The  English  ministers  supplied  Murray  with  mo- 
ney and  men,  though  Mary  bad  requested  her  ''good 
sister"  to  be  content  with  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, and  leave  Scotland  to  it*  own  aoreveign.  Ma^ 
aneineded  in  driving  the  rebdlioiia  lordaframDniH* 
frie»,  and  they  found  ttk  WKjIam  witli  iIm  doko  of 
Bodford  at  Cttrlisle. 

Mary,  whose  ardent  pasiion  finr  Dande^  had  canted 
lier  to  overlook  the  n^ual  defeeta  of  lua  cfaaracterj 
BOW  found  that  he  was  capridena,  violent,  and  vin- 
dictive ;  and  that  he  had  acquired  s-udi  n  luibit  of  in- 
ebriety, as  sometimes  even  to  forget  the  respect  due 
to  his  consort.  But  above  all  he  wae  ambiUous,  and 
fdt  incensed  against  his  queen  hecanse  she  refused 
to  secure  to  him  by  parliament  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land during  his  natural  life;  and  he  directed  his  re- 
aeotment  towards  her  advisers,  particularly  to  her 
eeCTetary,  David  Rioeio.  This  man  waa  a  native  of 
Piprhnont,  formerly  in  the  siiita  of  the  ambassador 
of  Savoy.  At  the  request  that  minister  iliccio 
waa  made  a  page  of  the  chamber,  and  on  the  removal 
of  the  Fl«ocn  secretary,  had  succeeded  him  in  that 
office.  All  die  foreign  correspondence  paaeed  tinoogh 
his  hands :  nnd,  in  addition,  on  the  queen's  marriage 
be  was  appouited  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the 
king  and  Uie  ameen.  Hb  being  a  foreigner,  and  a 
cathoUc.  oraaea  lua  promotion  to  be  viewed  with 
jealousy  by  the  eotntien  and  Ae  preaefien.  Baridae 
the  fugitive  lords  who  had  fled  to  I^ngbnd,  there 
still  remained  several  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Scot- 
tish court :  these  were  all  in  dread  of  the  act  of  at- 
tainder, which  their  rebellious  conduct  had  merited; 
but,  seeing  the  dimension  between  the  king  and  the 
quern,  tlie\  li  jinl  to  gain  the  former  to  their  party, 
and  through  the  agency  of  Geotge  Oouglas«  M^igeatod 


to  the  Idag  tint  Vmj  htA  tanaferrad  her  affectione 
to  Biccwv  fid  it  wae  to  hie  advice  he  owed  the 
tfOMU**  oaBial  of  the  matrimonial  crown,— and  ad- 
vised him,  as  the  certain  way  tn  obtain  his  just  rights, 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  expatriated  lords.  'Ilie  in- 
experienced Damley  fiell  mto  the  anaN^  and  thno 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  hia  enemies. 

One  of  the  firat  results  of  this  compact  was  the 
murder  of  Riccio,  which  took  place  at  Holyrood 
House  in  March  1566.  In  the  month  of  June  foU 
lowing  ahe  nve  birth  to  a  eon.  aflenmda  Janiea  VI. 
On  thp  !Oth  of  Febniary,  15C7.  n^mlpv  killed 
by  the  blowing  up  of  the  house  caikii  Kirk  of  Field, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  lay  iU, — aa 
event  which  waa  unquestiouddj  the  reenhof  deeign. 
whoever  were  the  guilty  pertiaa.  On  the  ISth  ti 
Mnv,  Mnry  became  once  more  a  wife,  by  giving  her 
hand  to  the  carl  of  BothwcH,  the  man  who  was  iini- 
versally  accused  of  having  been  the  contriver  of  the 
mnrdar  of  bar  late  huabaM,  and  who  iniked  may  bo 
and  to  have  bem  ainee  proved  to  have  been  the  an- 
thorof  thnt  crime.  We  are  not  perhaps  warranted 
to  conclude,  as  some  writers  appear  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  do*  fitom  this  act  alone,  taking  all  circum- 
staaeee  into  conaidaiatioa*  either  that  Mary  herself 
had  been  a  party  to  the  mturder,  or  even  that  ahe 
was  cognizant  of  H  otlrvjU's  guilt;  but  it  aeems  im- 
possible to  acquit  her  of  a  most  indecorous  and  pro- 
fligate indifference  aa  to  whether  he  was  guilty  or  no. 
Her  imprudent  conduct,  to  cnl!  it  by  nn  har'ihpr 
name,  bnjught  its  punisbmciii  after  ;t.  in  a  lilc  hence- 
forth of    niLis^  iinmixi'd  trouble  and  sorro'.v. 

Party  violence  now  ran  very  faigh  in  Scotland,  and 
the  disputes  wen  eontinnalfy  fomented  by  Elin* 
beth's  emissaries,  so  thnt  M;try  was  ultimately  shot 
up  a  close  priaoncr  at  Loch  Lcven.  The  ruins  of 
this  celebrated  royal  prison  are  represented  in  the 
eognviiw,  and  their  interest  ia  in  no  naall  degiaa 
inctaaaeaby  Aa  description  of  Mtfjr'a  conftiemnft 
furnished  by  Waller  Soolt  in  ono  of  hia  HMMt 
popidar  novels. 

whila  at  Loch  Leven,  Mary  wai  conq^led  to 
sign  a  reannciation  of  her  crown  in  favour  of  her 
son,  but  made  her  Mcape  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1568, 
:ind  fled  to  Hamilton  Castle,  in  l.anark'^liire,  where 
she  «'aa  aoon  joined  by  aome  thousands  of  her  ad- 
herents. But  the  raiult  of  the  batda  of  Langaida^ 
fought  on  the  13th,  in  which  her  forces  were  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  Regent  Murray,  suddenly 
left  her  again  a  helpless  fugitive.  After  concealmg 
herself  for  a  few  daja  ia  the  house  of  Lord  Herriea 
in  Galloway,  she  took  boat  at  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
I6th,  rincl  ]/Uttinp  ncross  the  Solway,  landL'a  at  Wnrk- 
ingtou  in  Cumberland.  She  never  again  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  her  native  country.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  from  their  reUtive  politim  poeition  and  certain 
feehiiga  of  a  more  private  nature,  waa  bar  ihral  and 
her  irreconcllati'.  •  enciny,  had  now  got  her  virtim 
within  her  grasp,  and  was  not  the  woman  to  permit 
her  again  to  eacape.  Mary  bad  airived  in  the  Eog- 
liah  tanritory  ia  a  itata  of  nearly  entire  deatitution* 
widioat  a  anilfinf  in  her  pocket,  or  an  article  of  dreaa 
except  what  she  wore  on  her  person  After  a  few 
days  she  was  conducted  by  Elizabeth's  order  to  Car- 
lisle, from  whence,  on  the  l6th  of  June,  she  waa  to- 
moved  to  Bolton  Caatle,  the  house  of  Lord  Scroop, 
warden  of  the  Weat  Marcbea.  The  honours  due  to 
her  regal  rank  ^vere  at  the  same  time  punctiliously 
paid  to  bfii,  Ucn  the  remained  till  the  begiiinii:fg 
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of  the  next  year,  when  she  wu  tnmsferred  to  Tut- 
bury  Castle  in  Staffordshire,  and  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury.  'Hus  continned 
to  be  her  principal  j)lace  of  conliru'ineiU  duriiifi  the 
reinaindar  of  her  life,  althouf(h  Hhe  npent  some  short 
periode  at  WhinfidJ  in  Derbjrahire.  at  Chatsworth 
in  the  same  cottiitjr,  at  Coveatry,  ShelSeld,  and 
other  places. 


In  1 570  the  cause  of  Mary  obtained  a  temporary  as- 
cendency, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Murray  .who 
wn  Aot  in  Linlithgoir  bf  Hamilton  of  BothwdMugh, 
whose  wife  had  become  mad  from  the  illtreatment  of 
a  retuner  of  the  regent.    Lennox,  the  ifrandfather  of 
the  young  king.  Rucreeded  Murray  in  his  office. 
This  change  caused  the  opinion  of  the  English  cabi- 
mC  to  allsr.   EHiabeth  now  began  to  apprehend 
that  to  ret^  the  Scottish  queen  longer  in  Kngtnnd 
might  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences ;  ohe, 
therefore,  sent  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmaj  with 
pn^ioaali  to  die  captive  qaeen»  that  the  ehoold  re- 
nm^ieh  all  drim  10  the  crown  of  EnglBad  t  that  ehe 
should  not  e'!pouse  any  Engli«hrnan  without  Eliza- 
beth's consent,  nor  any  other  person  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  stales  of  Scotland ;  that  the  murderers  of  the 
late  king  should  be  brought  to  condign jmniahment ; 
that  the  young  king  of  Scotland  should  be  educated 
in  England ;  and  that  six  Scottish  noblemen  should 
be  dehvered  as  hostages  to  Elizabeth,  for  the  per- 
formance oftheaeartidea.  EUaaheth  ordered  Cecil  and 
Mildmay  to  go  to  Chatsworth  to  treat  with  the  cap- 
tive Mary ;  but  with  those  apparent  signs  of  an  ad- 
justment, so  mauy  delays  were  contrived,  and  such 
tapridous  changes  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Eliza- 
beth, diat  Cecil,  who  had  lately  been  laiaed  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Burleigh,  relieved  the  prrph'xitifs 
of  his  royal  mistress  by  a  proposal  of  marriage  to  her 
majesty  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the 
Fiench  monarch.  The  commissioners  returned  to 
SeoUand,  because,  in  ease  of  marriage,  no  accord 
with  Mary  was  reqiiisite, — but  this  only  proved  an 
interruption  to  gain  time.    Elizabeth  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  matrimonial  contract  that  Anjou  should 
embrace  the  reformed  faith;  and  the  negotiation 
ended  by  the  French  prince  Idmaelf  being  hound  to 
reruse,  what,  otherwise,  he  said,  it  WOuUThavo  been 
bis  most  ardent  wish  to  obtain. 

Philip  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Roman  pontiff,  had 
Koine  months  before  offered  some  assistance  to  the 
Scottish  (jui-en.  The  latter  waited  the  result  of  ne- 
ffoiiiitidus  between  her  people  and  England,  until 
driven  to  despair  by  the  sudden  interrupttoo  of  tlie 
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conferences,  Mary  resolved  to  m  ail  herself  of  their 
offer,  and  she  sent  Rudulphi,  an  Italian,  as  her  atn- 
bassador,  to  Alva,  governor  of  the  Nedieriands,  and 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  In 
England  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  with  many  other  c  a- 
tholic noblemen,  had  laid  frequent  plans  for  the 
liberation  of  Marj,  in  order  to  replace  her  on  her 
throne.   Some  letters  of  a  eorrespondence  on  tiiia 
luhject  between  Norfolk  and  the  duke  of  Alva  were 
intercepted.    Burleigh  was  «m  the  enemy  of  Nor- 
folk, and  the  resentment  of  BBtalieth  was,  by  him, 
roused  by  the  duke's  perserenmce  in  hia  mit  of 
marriage  to  Mary.   The  minister  urged  the  neeeo. 
sity  of  making  him  an  exainple,  to  warn  the  other 
friends  of  that  unfortunate  queen.    Several  treason- 
able facts  were  alleged  against  him,  to  which  he  re. 
plied  by  a  declaration  of  his  innocence  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  in-^urinountable  difficulties,  which 
in  that  age  attended  the  cause  of  any  prisoner  under 
a  prosecution  by  the  crown,  the  duke  might  have 
iustlfl^  himself  by  proving  that  be  had  acted  solelf 
with  a  v\ew  of  restorini;  Mary  to  the  throne  of  ScoU 
land,  without  de«Lrin>{  any  detriment  to  Kliiat)eth, 
and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  royal 
snccession  in  England.  The  duke  was  arraigned  be- 
fore his  peers,  went  throngb  such  a  form  of  trial  as 
his  enemies  thought  most  likely  to  procure  the  de- 
sired event  of  his  death,  and  was  by  them  condemned 
to  suffer  the  punishnMnt  of  a  traitor.   Twice  Eliza- 
beth signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution,  and  each 
time  reman<led  the  order,  for  the  queen  declared  her- 
self averse  to  his  death,  as  he  was  not  only  the  chief 
of  the  English  nobility,  but  he  was  allied  to  her  by 
blood.  Burleigh,  fearful  that  the  duke's  fifis  would 
he  spared,  had  recourse  to  his  former  stratagem  to 
excite  the  fears  of  his  royal  mistress,  by  telling  her 
that  until  she  applied  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
and  that  the  Scottish  queen  shouldrepoee  in  the  grave, 
neither  the  crown  nor  the  Iffii  of  ber  naiesty  eoaM 
really  be  ."secure.    Rut  as  Elizabeth  -still  continued 
irresolute,  the  artful  minister  sought  the  aid  of  par- 
liament; this  interference,  however,  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  queen  had  signed  the  wanant  a  third 
time,  and  did  not  revoke  tihe  eommuid. 

To  Burleigh's  sujji^cstions  relating  to  the  Scottish 
queen,  Eliubcth  declared  the  strongest  repugnance 
to  put  todeatb**tfiehird'*(to  use  her  own  expression) 
"  that,  to  escape  the  lure  of  the  hawk,  had  fled  to 
her  feet  for  protection."    But  in  this  the  parliament 


served  his  wishes,  hy  n  -nlvinii  to  pass  a  l»ill  of  at- 
tainder against  Mary  :  but  the  queen  forbade  the  pro- 
ceedings. Iliey  then  brought  forward  another  bill 
intended  to  render  her  incapable  of  the  suocession  : 
tliis  also  the  queen  prevented ;  hut  she  instituted  an 
inqpiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mary,  who  rephed  to  the 
commissioners,  that  in  her  project  of  marriage  with 
the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  she  was  firee  from  any  hoeHlo 
feeling  against  her  ^'ond  sister.  Tin-  dt-ath  of  Nor- 
folk, ana  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament,  dis- 
heartened the  friends  of  Mary  in  England,  and  dieir 
number  gradually  diminished.  Scotlfuad  -wastnaniM} 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  hsd  suflvred  on  the 
gallows,  by  order  of  the  regent  Lennox ;  and  the 
kingdom  continued  in  a  distracted  state  till  after  tbe 
death  of  Marr,  whose  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  very 
great  interest  he  felt  in  the  welfare  of  his  unhappy 
country.  Morton  then  became  regent ;  he,  having 
always  favoured  Elizabeth's  iiarty,  soon  brought  the 
Scottish  nobles  into  a  state  ot  submission ;  and  Eog- 
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Ifttid  WM  no  longer  troubled  with  its  cabals.  The 
ftreachety  of  Morton  delivered  the  cbiralrou*  earl  of 
Nordmnbeilaiid  into  Am  power  of  the  English  mi* 

nistry ;  he  was  beheaded  at  York  for  his  services  to 
the  uofortuoate  Mary,  who  thus  saw  herself  bereft 
of  all  bermoRt  active  friendH. 

Id  1584  Sir  Drew  Dniry  and  Sir  Amiai  Pawlet 
ware  appointed  gaolm  to  Mary,  and  then  tt  DO 
doubt  but  what  one  at  least  of  these  individuals  were 
commiaaiooed  to  destroy  the  queen  privately. 

**  Mjr  mnror,"  wrote  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  "  I  shaU 
deliver  unto  you  with  great  grief  and  bitterness  of 
mind,  in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  as  living  to  see  this 
unhappy  day,  in  which  I  am  required,  by  direction 
from  my  most  gracious  sovereigp  to  do  an  act  which 
God  ma  the  law  forbiddedi.  God  forbid  I  thould 
mnkf  so  fo'il  a  wreck  of  ray  conscience,  or  leave  so 
great  a  blot  to  ray  poor  posterity,  and  shed  blood 
without  law  or  warrant."  It  was  then  resolved  to 
dMtroy  the  unfortuoate  queen  under  the  forms  of  law. 
In  158S  the  pariiament  pessed  an  act  deelaring  that 
"  whofloever  should  endeavour  to  raise  a  rebellion  in 
the  kingdom,  or  attempt  tha  queen's  life,  or  claimed 
anjrifiht  to  the  crown  of  England***  should  be  tried 
by  a  comananoii  rapoloted  bjr  the  qnam^md,  if  found 
^ilty,  pat  to  deatn.  Tt  was  williinderrtood  by  every 
body  ,1'.  th  ;  time,  that  this  act  was  expressly  levelled 
against  the  queen  of  Scots.  Accordingly,  after  her 
nepers  had  been  seized,  and  she  hud  been  removed  to 
rotheringay  Castle,  on  the  2 Sth  of  September,  1586, 
forty-two  commissioners,  with  five  judges  of  the 
realm,  were  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal,  on  the  authority  of  this  act,  to  meet  at 
the  Utter  place  to  try  her  on  the  ehai^ge  of  having 
bpcn  n  pnrty  to  the  conspiracy  of  Antony  Babing- 
ton  and  his  confederates,  who,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen,  had  just  been  executed  for  a  plot  a^inst 
the  queen's  lite.  Thirty-^ix  of  the  commiasiooers 
mnmhlril  on  the  Ildi  or  October,  and  afker  various 
•dfodniments,  pronouncerl  ?r  nt-  nce  on  the  ^Sth,  in 
tltt  SUr  Chamber  at  Westminster,  against  the  ac- 
cased.  This  trial  exhibited  perhaps  as  extraordinary 
an  aoGUmulation  of  substantial  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion as  was  erer  witnessed.  It  was  the  fit  conclu- 
sion of  an  illegal  and  tyrannical  imprisonment  of 
twenty  years.  Not  being  a  subject  of  the  English 
crown,  Hary  could  not  Im  brought  to  trial  on  the  ex- 
istinp^  statute  of  treason-?.  Rut  iu^^t  aa  little  surely 
could  slic,  except  by  tLe  mo.-4l  uuUii^^eous  licllance  of 
all  reason,  be  made  amenable  to  the  provisions  of 
a  new  act  apeciall^  framed  to  coauirehend  her  case, 
iriuk  she  was  detained  a  prisonern  die  eointry  by 
force.  Among  the  most  active  of  her  Jurlpfcs  were 
Ehsabetli's  ministers  them&elves.  Lord  JBurieigh,  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  and  others,  the  very  men  who 
had  been  labouring  for  yean  to  effitct  her  destruc- 
tion, and  who,  at  all  events,  weiv  tfie  adraowledged 
originators  an  J  (.lircctors  of  the  present  procecilings. 
It  was  not  even  pretended  that  any  of  herjury  were 
her  peers.  She  was  allowed  no  counsel.  The  letters 
and  other  papers,  forming  the  principal  evidence 
upon  which  she  vras  convicted,  were  not  oidy  all  of 
them  the  compositions  of  others,  but  were  not  even 
originals.  Of  the  witnesses,  some,  such  as  Babing- 
too,  had  been  previously  put  to  death,  merely  the 
tpstirnnny  vrhich  had  been  extracted  from  them  be- 
fore llicy  sulfered  being  exhibited  ;  others,  such  as  her 
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being  proanced.  Having  obtamed  her  easy  obj«ct 
by  the  verdict  of  the  commissioners,  ^iaabeth 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  through  a  melancholy 

farce  of  dissimulation,  without  a  prw  .dlir;  for  elaborate 
and  at  the  same  time  transpsient  ariiliee.  At  last,  in 
the  midst  of  her  hypocritical  lamentations,  siie  affixed 
her  signature  to  the  warrant  of  execution,  bhe 
could  not  at  die  moment  conceal  the  exohaUon  with 
which  her  heart  was  palpitatinie:.  "  Go,"  »ihe  ^un], 
jestingly  to  Davison,  as  she  delivered  bim  the  laul 
document,  "tell  this  to  Walsingham"  (who  w?s  then 
sick),  "though  I  fear  he  will  die  for  sorrow  when  be 
hears  it."  She  aiUrwards  pretended  that  tlie  execu- 
tion took  pliicc  contrary  to  her  inlenlions  ;  anil  Da- 
vison, whom  she  and  her  advisers  had  made  their  in. 
stnunent,  suffered  severely  for  the  part  which  he  bad 
been  befooled  to  play. 

Mary  was  executed  at  i  olheiinjjay  on  llie  8th  of 
February,  1587,  and  the  malice  of  her  enemies  pur- 
sued her  even  to  the  pbice  of  exeenlioQ,  as  she  was 
not  permitted  to  have  a  minister  of  her  own  com- 
rannion  in  the  last  solemn  hour.  11  or  remains  were 
in  the  first  instance  interred  at  l\-tt'rli(>rou;4h  cathe- 
dral, but  her  body  was  afterwards  removed  by  her 
uusiUaniaMHit  son  to  Henry  the  Seventh  a  chapiel  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

MARY  OF  MEnrCI.  a  daughter  of  Francis  II. 
of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  ivho  was  horn  at 
Florence  in  1573,  and  married  to  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
France,  in  1600.  After  his  deatli  in  IGIO  she  be- 
came regent.  Mary,  at  the  same  time  M^^cnt  and 
guardian  of  her  minor  son,  l^ouis  XIII.,  (li>missed 
the  great  minister,  Sully,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  guided  by  Italian  and  Spanish  ftvoorites.  The 
state  lost  its  respect  n!>road,  and  was  torn  by  the  dis- 
seusiuus  of  the  great  within.  A  treaty,  concluded 
in  1614,  granted  to  the  malcontents  every  thing  which 
they  bad  asked  for }  but  ^ty  spirit  arose  anew,  as 
Mary's  conduct  caused  noirerial  dissatisfaction,  she 
having  given  herself  toial'y  up  to  the  guidance  of 
the  marshiU  d'Ancre  and  his  wife,  the  two  most 
shameless  favoiu-itea  that  cver  litood  near  a  throne. 

The  death  of  d'Ancra^  murdered  by  order  of  Lonit 
XIII.,  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  Mary  was  ba- 
nished to  Blois,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Angoultme. 
Richelieu,  then  bishop  of  Luron,  reconciled  the  mo- 
ther and  son  in  1619,  but  Mary,  dissatisfied  with  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  kindled 
anew  war,  which  however  was  soon  subdued.  After 
the  death  of  the  connetable  de  Luynes,  her  enemy, 
Mary  stood  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  state.  In 
order  to  strengthen  her  authority  ebe  introduced 
Richelieu,  her  favourite,  into  the  rminc.W  ;  but  iKirdly 
bad  the  cardinal  reached  Uie  summit  of  his  greatness 
when  he  made  his  former  protectress  sensible  that 
he  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  her,  and  she  im- 
mediately laboond  to  eflhet  hie  downfall.  Louis  XIII. 
having  fallen  seriously  sick  at  Lyons,  she  obliged  him 
to  promise  to  abandon  the  cardioiU.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  foliilment  of  this  promise,  the  king  ende*> 
voured  to  reconcile  the  two  partiee  after  his  recovery. 
Marv  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  the  king  was  so 
much  displeased  that  he  consented  to  sacrifice  her. 
A  secret  council  of  state  was  held,  the  chief  mover  of 
which  was  the  esMlinal,  who  showed  in  a  long  speech 
that  either  the  queeudrlif  l.imself  must  he  sacrificed. 
He  then  set  forth  the  ii,ui^^rs  wlncli  threatene.l  the 


secretaries,  .Naue  and  Curl,  although  alive,  were  never  stale  from  without  and  within  so  furciljly,  tl^.il  the 
confronted  with  her— their  written  depositions  only  I  king  held  himself  lost  without  the  suuuon  of  it* 
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pritne  mtnister.  All  the  other  mcmhers  of  the  coun- 
cil of  slate  ai^rreed  \nth  the  kinu,  partly  from  tlattery, 
partly  from  fear  uf  opposing  hiin,  partif  fioiB  tite 
tmtched  «t«te  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  wis  appra* 
li«iMT«,  in  conieqoence  of  the  tagge«tiott  oftlie  cw- 
dinal,  tliat  the  queen  inteniled  to  put  lier  second  eon 
Gaston  on  the  throne,  The  aueen  therefore  received 
OiOen  in  I631  to  retire  for  life  to  the  castle  of  Com- 
piegne,  and  all  her  adherents  werecitiier  buisbed  or 
conHned  in  the  Bastille. 

MEADOWCOURT,  RICH  ARD.an  English  critic, 
who  was  bom  in  Staffordshire  in  1697,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  ie  best  known  as  the  author 
of  "  Notes  and  Commpntaries  on  Milton's  Pnrnrli^- 
Regained."  lie  was  alscj  author  of  several  small 
tracts  containing  critical  remarks  on  the  English 
noete;  and  his  notes  were  not  neglected  bj  Biehop 
Newton,  in  publishing  hie  edition  of  Milton.  He 
died  at  Worcester  in  1769  Dr.  Newton  thus  speaks 
of  hiut  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Paradise  Regained.' 
After  enumerating  the  asaietance  given  lir  firfend*,  he 
adde,  "  I  had  the  honour  of  all  theae  «k  my  mo- 
datee  and  aeeietante  before,  but  I  have  been  farther 
strengthened  by  some  new  recruits,  which  w  r-.  ili  • 
more  unexpected,  as  they  were  sent  me  by  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal 
acquaintance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Meadowcourt,  canon  of 
Worcester,  in  1732  published  a  critical  Hi-^sertation 
H'ilh  notes,  upon  the  '  Hara<lise  Re;j[  :i  il."  a  Hccond 
edition  of  which  was  publislied  in  1 74b ;  und  he  like- 
viae  transmitted  to  me  a  sheet  of  his  manuscript 
remarks,  wherein  he  hath  happily  explninc  1  n  ^nr 
difficult  passage  in  '  Lycidas,'  better  ihaii  any  man 
had  done  before  hitn." 

M£CU£LN,  or  MECKENEN,  ISRAEL  OF.— 
There  vers  two  artists  of  this  name,  father  and  son, 
the  former  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  a  painter, 
the  latter  a  gohlsmith,  and  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  distinguished  engravers.  They  lived  between 
14S0  and  1$03.  llie  i>on  was  bom  at  Mecbeln,  near 
Bocholt  From  bis  drawing  we  mav  conjectare  that 
lie  was  a  scholar  of  Van  Kyk.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  littleelae  ia  known  than  that  he  lived  dur- 
fai^  hie  latter  years  «t  Bocholt,  and  dii-d  there  in  1 303. 
His  engravings  are  rare  and  much  sought  after ;  yet 
they  bear  the  marks  of  a  rude  taste  and  imperfect 
drawing,  incorrect  perspective,  and  other  traits  which 
charactenae  the  period.  They  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  ibe  minute  accuracy  of  their  ezecnUoo*  and  as 
monuments  of  the  hi^^trrv  of  the  art. 

MECKEL,  JOHN  I  UKDKRIC.  a  German  prac- 
titioner, who  rendered  much  service  to  anatomy  and 
medicine.  He  was  bom  at  Halle  in  1781.  Hisgraod- 
fither,  John  Rredeiie  Medcet,  who  died  in  1774,  sc. 

Juired  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  first  anatomists, 
y  several  treaUaes  in  the  Transactions  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Berlin,  ospecially  by  his  dissertation,  "  De 
Quinto  Psre  Nenronim  Cereluri."  His  father,  Philip 
Frederic  Meckel,  who  died  in  1803,  was  professor  of 
surgery  and  midwifery  at  Halle,  and  united  the  re- 
putation of  a  scientific  teacher  with  that  of  a  popular 
and  successful  practitioner.  The  son,  after  making 
himself  known  as  a  scion  worthy  of  his  family  by  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  "  De  Conditionibus  Cordis 
Abnormibus,"  undertook  a  course  of  scientific  tra- 
vels through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  He  pro- 
secuted chiefly  the  study  of  comperalive  anatomy,  for 
which  ho  has  unquestionably  d(nie  more  than  any 
of  bui  countrymen.    In  his  translation  of  "  Cuvier's 


PH ,  an  English  divine  ami  writer, 

r  Ik  H  in  Lssex,  in  15SG,  andedu- 
j  cateJ  at  Christ  college,  Cambridge,  w] 
I  degree  in  I6l0.    He  is  best  known  a 
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Comparative  Anatomy,"  he  embodied  in  notes  and 
ol)servatir>n8  a  mass  of  most  valuable  information. 
His  "  Contributions  to  Comparative  Amtoniy*'«NNi 
IbUowed,  rich  ia  original  and  sagacions  iriewsf  after 
which  he  began  his  **  System  m  ComparatiTe  Ann- 
tomy."  His  "  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy," 
his  "  Manual  of  Human  Anatomy,"  the  "  TabuUe 
Anatomico-Pathologicie,"  the  "  Descriptio  Mansti9> 
mm,"  all  bear  witness  of  the  moat  laborious  investi- 
gation  and  deep  insight  into  the  lawa  of  life.  An 
idea  principally  formed  and  practically  illustritrd  by 
him  with  success  is,  that  the  humui  organization  is 
developed  in  its  formation  by  degrees,  and  these  gra- 
ilntioiT^  correspond  to  the  jurmnnent  forms  of  the 
ciitierenl  kmds  uf  animak  ,  mid  m  monstrous  birtha 
are  merely  formations  whose  developement  has  ceased 
prematurely.  His  anatomical  museum  is  aniqo» 
among  private  colleedons  of  its  Und  In  Germany. 
It  was  fiiiinr!cii  by  his  grandfather  and  enlarprd  by 
his  father,  and  .M.  Meckel  was  continually  enriching 
it  with  iavalmblo  additioni^  espedaUy  for  eompuft* 
tivf  anatomy. 
MEDE,  JOSEPH. 

who  was  horn  at  I'x 

here  he  touk  his 
as  an  author  for 

his  work  entitled  "  Clavis  Apocalyptica,"  which  is 
considered  by  biblical  critics  as  the  ablest  einUnation 
of  the  obscure  pvophodei  to  wUeh  it  refan.  He 
died  in  1638. 

MEDICI.— It  is  not  uncommon  for  ftmilissfrDm 
t!!e  common  ranks  of  society  to  attain  to  great  opu- 
lence by  industry  and  good  fortune.  Rut  wtakh  im- 
parts influence,  and  this  rank  and  distinction.  In 
democratic  states  then,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we 
find  fiimilies  of  orii^naUy  little  importance  after  some 
generations  appearing  among  the  rulers  of  the  state, 
and  even  at  the  head  of  it.  The  histories  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Italian  republics  are  ftdl  of  such  examples. 
But  owina  to  the  fluctnatiog  nature  of  wealth  and 
popular  HTOur,  such  bouses  generally  decline  ae 
rai)idly  as  they  rose  into  con;-  'jv.rr.ce  If.  therefore, 
a  family  from  the  class  of  commuiierti  tiuurishes  for 
centuries  amidst  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  con- 
flicting parties,  if  its  influence  during  this  time  gr^ 
dually  Iwcomes  supreme,  and  it  maintains  this  pown" 
for  centuries,  we  can  confidently  conclude  that  the 
beads  of  the  family  must  have  been  distinguished  for 
wisdom  and  good  fortune.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
family  of  the  Medici.  The  Medici,  when  they  first 
appeared  in  Florentine  history,  in  the  beginning  of 
tne  fourteenth  century,  were  already  rich  and  import- 
ant, having  recently  acauired  aiHuence  bv  commerce. 
Goreo  Donate,  the  heaa  of  the  party  of  me  Neri,  hnd 
expelled  tile  Bianchi  from  Florence,  hut  found  hira- 
sflf  neglected  by  his  former  friends,  the  chiefs  of  the 
nobility :  he  therebn  attached  bilDMlf,  for  the  pur. 

Cose  of  fonnioganewparty.toaamiWMdthyfiunilifli 
elonging  to  the  eomnonere.  Amongthese  die  Ho- 
liici  are  the  first  named,  although,  accordinjj  to  some, 
thev  were  in  favour  of  the  recall  of  the  banished  Bi- 
ancni.  However  that  may  be,  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  so  much  sagacity  that  they  soon  became 
one  of  those  families  n-om  which  the  popular  oli- 
garch y  of  Florence  was  composed.  They  principally 
contributed  to  the  elev^on  of  Walter  of  Brienne. 
duke  of  Athens,  to  the  head  of  the  state,  who,  how. 
ever,  made  use  of  his  power  to  huml)le  the  ruling 
famthes,  and  caused  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  who  had 
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not  defended  I^ueca  a^atnst  the  Piaaiu  with  aofficient 
firrnnesH,  to  be  beheaded.  The  Medici,  therefore, 
vrilh  some  other  families,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
amiast  bimt  which  waa  discovered  to  him  by  Matteo 
di  Iftfonoi  bat,  fortunately  for  the  Media,  ihe 
tyrannical  duke,  in  a  fit  of  canrice  to  appear  magna- 
nimoas,  did  not  mvcsligatc  tho  ca&c.  This  proved 
his  niin ;  for  when  the  dissatisfaction  at  last  broke 
ool  into  open  rebellion,  the  Medici  were  •mong  the 
leaden. 

After  the  banishment  of  the  duke  the  old  nobility 
were  agaiu  admitted  to  participate  in  the  sovem- 
^  from  which  they  had  been  excluded  nr  fifty 


jBHi«  but  abttaing  their  now  liberty  therwengnilty 
of  each  Tiolence  and  ezcemei,  ^t  Annttmno  de* 
Medici,  the  oldest  of  tin-  rimily,  r^ll^il  tl'.c  ]ieii]:i!e  to 
arms  and  drove  out  the  nobles.  Dunnjj  the  next  ten 
years,  when  Florence  was  disturbed  anew  by  the 
Kicci  and  Albizzi  factions,  and  distracted  by  the  Am- 
monizioni  (as  the  exclusion  of  certain  individuals  and 
families  from  public  honours  under  the  pretence  of 
Gibelinism  was  called),  the  Medici  joined  the  Ricct, 
whieh  woe  the  weaker  party.  A  eon  of  Alamanno, 
naraedBartholome*',  entered  into  a  con3pin)ryRifain«t 
Albizii  about  the  year  I'SOO,  but  escaped  on  its  dis- 
covery from  the  fate  of  his  accompUces,  by  placing 
hinuwlf  in  time  nnder  the  protection  of  iue  iwother 
Selvestn^  who  wae  a  ma^atnte.  Salveetro  hunaelf, 
whpn  gonfalonier  of  justice  in  137S,  procured  a  law 
by  which  the  Albizzi  u'ere  humbled  aad  the  Ammo- 
Btiioni  were  moderated.  The  party  of  the  Albini 
b^ng  afterwarde  wholly  anniiiiiate^  and  the  popular ! 
party  bavinv  gained  the  eiiprem»ey,SaiIvefftro  attuned 
the  ffreat  distinction  whi  li  laid  the  foundnti  m  for 
the  mtore  influence  of  his  house.  The  iti  o  leratiuo 
ef  Salveetroand  his  family  preserved  thcui  rr  jiii  fall- 
ing, even  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  party  which  had 
elevat«d  him  prepared  ita  own  rttin  by  its  arrogance. 
Thus  the  Medici,  undisturbed  in  their  greatness  and 
affluence,  saw  the  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  Scaii,  Alberti,  fail 
aranod  them :  for  they  did  not,  like  the  latter,  aspire 
trt  the  supreme  power  of  the  state.  Yet  they  also, 
al  kast  for  a  period,  became  the  victims  of  republican 
party  spirit.  In  an  insurrection  of  the  people  against 
tht  principal  citizens  and  the  revived  Darty  of  the  Al- 
bisii  in  1393,  the  furious  populace  ouliged  Veri  de' 
Medici,  Salve$(tro's  son,  and  at  that  time  head  of  the 
family,  to  be  their  leader,  and  to  compel  the  signoria 
to  grant  their  demands.  Veri  might  easily  have  then 
become  the  maeter  of  Florence ;  but  he  made  use  of 
hie  inflnencewiih  the  people  only  as  a  mediator,  and 
calmed  the  f!isttir'>ance.  But  the  signoria  failing  to 
fulfil  their  promises  to  the  people,  he  and  his  ad- 
herente  faNMUf  expressed  their  dissatisfaction. 

Tho  fovwrmnent  ehortly  aftor  look  advantage  of 
•  eome  threat*  nttend  by  a  friend  of  the  Medici,  to 
l>ani--h  all  those  members  of  the  family  who  were 
lineally  descended  from  Salvestro  with  their  friends. 
Some  of  these  exiles,  and  among  them  Antonio,  in 
concert  with  their  friends  in  Florence,'  attempted  in 
1397  to  return  and  seize  the  government.  They 
forced  their  way  into  the  city,  but  found  no  assist- 
u)ce,.and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  church 
S.  Reparau,  when  a  part  of  tliem  were  killed  and  a 
part  made  prisonerB  and  executed.  After  the  detec- 
tion of  another  conspiracy,  excited  by  the  duke  of 
Milan  in  l4fX),  among  the  Florentine  exiles  iu  Lom- 
hwrdy,  and  in  which  inhabitants  of  Florence  were 
to  bm  co-^mted,  th»  Medio  wtre  igiin  htnuliedi 


with  the  exception  of  a  few.  But  these  few,  who 
continued  to  enrich  themselve.H  by  successful  com- 
merce, restored  the  tiiiitinction  of  their  hou-fe  on  a 
Armer  basis.  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was  in  1402, 1408. 
and  1417,  member  of  the  signoria ;  in  1414  belonged 
to  the  council  of  the  Ten,  and,  Hnally,  when  the  ruling 
aristocracy  was  convinced  of  his  moderation  and  of 
his  impartiality,  became  in  September  and  October, 
1421,  jconfakmier  of  Justice.  Hie  people  vainly  ex- 
peetedfrom  Mm  the  ronnatioo  of  an  oppoeition  party, 
which  he  was  too  pnident  to  attempt;  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  .honestly  devoted  to  the  Albizzi.  He 
died  in  1429.  Of  his  sons,  Cosimo  Cosmo,  and  Lo- 
renzo, the  former  begins  the  splendid  seriee  of  the 
celebrated  Media ;  the  tatter  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Cosmo  had  already  a  seat 
ID  the  signoria  in  1416;  and,  though  he  made  httle 
direct  opposition  to  the  nding  party,  yet  the  great 
liberality  which  his  immense  wealth  allowed  him  to 
exercise,  collected  a  numerous  party  around  him, 
which,  envious  of  the  Albizzi,  neglected  no  means  to 
weaken  them,  'lliis  does  not  indeed  appear  to  Itave 
been  dKseled  by  the  instigation  of  Cosmo,  and  Us 
party  was  not  even  called  after  him,  hut  after  a  cer- 
tain Puccio  Pucci,  who,  with  Averardo  de'  Medici, 
was  most  zealous  to  gain  lutn  partisans ;  yet  ho  wa^ 
considered  by  the  Albizzi  the  chief  of  ttie  party,  and 
thdr  most  dangerous  enemy.  He  was  finally  smsed 
and  imprisoned  without  being  prnvcd  pnilty  of  any 
crime  except  his  popular  affability,  and  succeeded 
only  by  brining  the  gonfalonier,  Bernardo  Oaadayii, 
in  havnw  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was  pir^arug 
for  hoB^  Binsldo  Albizzi,  converted  into  bsnidi- 
ment  to  Padua,  in  143.}.  Yet  his  friends  were  so 
numerous  that  a  year  after  a  signoria,  which  con.sisted 
wholly  of  them,  recalled  Cosmo  and  banished  Bi- 
naldo  and  bis  adherents.  By  this  victory  the  fiartf 
of  the  Medici  acauired  the  ascendency. 

Xcvcrthrle"js,  ('oKmn  .^coriicil  to  u>c  force  against 
his  enemies ;  but  some  suspected  persons  were  ba- 
nished in  1442.  Neri  Capponi  endeavoured  to 
oppose  the  policy  of  Cosmo,  who  was  a  friend  iy( 
Francesco  Slorza.  But  Cosmo  was  contented  with 
protecting  himself  against  his  enemies  by  the  number 
of  his  fnends,  and  was  able  to  check  the  arrogance  of 
the  latter,  which  he  most  feared,  by  insplrittg  them 
with  a  dread  of  the  former.  Tlie  ruling  party  in  Flo- 
rence was  accustomed  to  obtain  fur  some  of  their 
number,  from  the  people,  the  grant  of  full  powers,  or 
balia,  to  appoint  the  magistrates  for  some  years. 
Cosmo  lumsw  eansed  Neri  to  be  upmnted  one  of 
these  commissioners,  and  thus  attached  him  to  his 
own  party,  which  hazarded  nothing  in  receiving  the 
weaker  one  of  Neri.  When,  after  the  death  of  Neri, 
the  term  of  the  balia  was  eimrsd,  ha  did  not  make 
use  of  his  power  to  eliecC  a  proloogation  of  it,  as  here- 
tofore  some  Ic^s  sagacious  chiefs  liad  done,  but  waited 
quietlv  until  the  great  mass  of  those  who  vainly  ex- 
pected honours  from  the  people,  but  might  havn 
hopee  of  receiving  them  from  him,  efiected  the  re- 
newal of  the  former  oligarchy  for  eight  years  in  1458. 
Indeed  it  was  always  his  policy  to  let  others  work  for 
his  advantage,  while  he  reinained  m  apparent  indiffer- 
ence and  inactivity  himself.  As  Ptacdo  Puod  was 
formerly  called  the  head  of  his  party,  so  at  present 
Cosmo  ruled  the  republic  from  1458  tlirougli  Luca 
riLii,  he  himself  remaining  in  the  back  ground. 
From  thence  be  observed  his  friends  and  his  ene* 
mlM,  ud  fludsawnrsd  to  keep  the  foroier  sAAintiw 
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bounds  of  moderation,  which  are  etsential  to  the  ex- 
btencc  of  a  conititatioiiBl  aristocncf  ,  tnd  modi  mora 
to  that  of  an  insecure  oligarchy. 

He  was  less  successful  in  this,  in  his  later  years, 
particukirly  on  account  of  the  imptriuiis  character  of 
Luca  PittL  Ue  therefore  kid  it  down  as  a  rule  never 
to  d»tiii|tiiUh  UnMclf  in  hii  mode  of  fiving  by  ex> 
penie  or  by  a  splendour  that  would  excite  envy. 
His  superduous  wealth  he  expended  upon  public 
buildings,  with  which  he  adorned  Florence,  and  in  a 
splendid  munificence,  not  only  towards  hie  adherents, 
butespectallytowardiiartistMand  learned  men;  among 
whom  Argyrop)  Ills,  MarcihuH  Ficinus,  &c.,  enjoyed 
a  Uberal  share  of  his  favours ;  for  he  himself  was  a 
cultivated  and  aocompGabed  friend  to  ecienoe,  with- 
out being  a  less  active  merchant,  or  a  less  sagacious 
statesman.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him,  who  in 
Europe  was  considered  Ml  the  prince  of  Florence,  to 
ally  himself  with  princess  hut  he  married  his  loni 
and  his  grand-daughters  to  the  daughters  and  sons 
of  Florentine  citizens.  With  equal  wisdom  he  ma- 
naged the  foreign  affairs  of  the  repubhc,  in  its  diffi- 
cult relations  with  Naples,  Hibn  and  Venice,  in 
which  his  commercial  connexions  with  all  countries 
and  Ills  vast  credit  tiruily  supported  him. 

After  Cosmo  had  done  every  thing  which  he  could 
to  establish  hie  boose  in  the  popular  favour,  he  died 
in  1464,  with  anxious  thonghts  reepeeting  the  future; 
for  his  kinsman,  the  xagacious  Hcmanlo  de'  Medici, 
who  had  gained  su  much  honour  in  the  war  against 
Milan  and  Naples,  and  his  son  Giovaanit  baa  both 
died  heiore  him;  his  other  son,  Piero,  on  account  of 
his  ill  health,  seemed  little  capable  of  being  at  the 
head  of  the  state ;  the  sons  of  Piero,  Giuliano  and 
Ixmnao.  were  still  minors.  Piero,  in  the  commence- 
nsmt  of  his  course,  loet  much  of  the  favour  which 
the  Florentines  would  readily  have  transferred  to  him 
from  bis  father,  in  consequence  of  following  the  evil 
suggestion  of  a  &Ise  friend,  Diotisalvi  Nmoi,  who 
advised  him,  in  order  to  restore  bis  finances,  which 
had  suffered  from  the  munificence  of  lus  father,  to 
exact  the  pavment  of  many  sums  of  money,  which 
his  father  baa  lent  to  citixens.  The  growing  dislike 
of  the  people  towarda  him  on  account  of  tide  messure, 
and  also  the  bctrothmcnt  of  his  son  Lorenzo  with 
Clarice  (of  the  noble  house  of  Orsini),  were  eagerly 
taken  advanbtgo  of  bjr  Neroni  and  the  ambitious 
Luca  Fitti,  in  conjunction  with  the  true  patriot  Nicolo 
flodnini,  and  Agnolo  Acdaiuoli.  the  personal  enemy 
of  the  Medici,  to  effect  nis  downfall.  They  pre- 
pand  a  list  of  names  personally  subscribed  by  the 
eneunos  of  tho  Medici.  Piero,  to  whom  tUs  was 
made  known,  procured  a  similar  list  of  the  names  of 
bis  friends  and  partisans,  which  many  subscribed 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  who  had  already  enrolled 
tbemeelves  among  his  adversaries.  Alter  unsuccess- 
ful  attempts,  by  moderate  measures,  to  dumge  die 
government,  the  malcontents  resolved  to  put  Kero 
to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Carreggi,  and  to  take 
poeeeesion  of  the  government,  with  Uie  assistance  of 
the  marquis  of  Ferrara.  But  the  ilesign  was  revealed 
to  Piero,  ut)on.  which  in  August  1466,  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  armed  men,  he  went  to  Florence. 
Guarded  by  these,  be  kept  quietly  in  his  own  house. 
His  enemies  also  artnea  tnenisnves,  hul  van  dis- 
couraged by  the  defection  of  Luca  Pitti.  Fievo  hav- 
ing professed  his  moderation  to  a  deputation  of  emi- 
aenl  citizens,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  the 
iwnnd  of  the  expired  balia*  the  people  would  on- 
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dertake  nothing  a^inst  him;  his  enemies  therefore 
.dispersed,  and  weir  leaders  fled  from  Florence.  The 
balia  was  then  renewed  to  the  party  of  the  Medici, 
and  they  became  from  tbistiroesupreme.  Buttheother 
iiiL'inbcrs  of  the  balia  abused  tliis  power  in  the  most 
arbiirarv  manner,  and  Piero,  being  almost  constantly 
confined  to  bis  bed,  was  unable  to  fwevent  them;  ho 
was,  therefore,  on  the  point  of  recalling  liis  banished 
enemies,  in  order,  by  their  means,  to  check  the  vio- 
lence of  his  friends,  when  death  prevailed  hin  in 
1469-  The  secret  enemies  of  the  Medici,  on  account 
of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  sons,  Lorenzo 
and  Giuhano,  thought  tlie  time  favourable  for  a  new 
attempt  to  ovcrtliruw  that  jiowerful  house.  In  COO* 
junction  with  Pope  Sextus  IV.  and  the  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  Francesco  balviati,  and  the  Pazzi.the  family  next 
in  consequence  to  the  Medici,  formed  the  plan  of  an 
assault  on  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  which,  titer  maoy 
disappointmente,  was  carried  mto  execution  on  the 
96th  of  April,  1478,  in  the  dioreh  S.  Ropanka.  They 
failed,  indeed,  in  their  attsm^lt  on  Latonaoi  ImI 
Giuliano  was  murdered. 

The  people  immediately  armed  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  the  beloved  Medici ;  bis  assassins  were  put 
to  death,  and  tbe  house  of  Passi  was  overUuvwn. 


Lommio,  noir  the  only  head  of  his  honoo,  and 

more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  government  of  the 
repubUc,  ruled  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  grand- 
father, whom  he  surpassed  in  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, as  in  msgnaniauty  and  mimillcmitei  but  paiti' 
cularly  in  his  active  seid  for  the  arts  and  seieiiees; 
and  by  alliances  with  Venice  and  Milan,  he  protected 
Florence  against  tbe  machinations  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Naples.  He  then  made  a  journey  to  Ni> 
pies,  and  induced  the  king,  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
himself  and  his  country,  to  become  bis  warmest 
friend,  and  an  ally  against  the  attacks  of  the  implaca- 
ble pope  and  the  faithless  Venetians.  By  his  ho. 
nonrable  and  wise  policy  he  placed  the  bakniee  of 
power  in  Italy  on  a  footing,  which,  until  his  death, 
ensured  to  her  full  security  and  ample  scope  to  ex- 
tend and  confirm  bar  proqwrity.  Great  losses  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  eommeite,  which  the  Medid 
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had  always  tamed  on,  ihou^b,  imlecH,  by  nj^enU 
who  were  frequently  treacherous  or  inerticient.  l^hese 
kMMS  had  reduced  bim  to  auch  a  want  of  money, 
tint  1i0  WW  oftm  ctnapdled  to  borrow  large  sums 
from  the  jniblic  trcHStiry;  yet,  when  he  withdrew  hia 
property  from  trade,  he  was  suiBcieoUy  wealthy  to 
pmvbaae  princely  domuna,  and  not  only  to  auorn 
dumwith  palacM  of  ngd  spl«iMlofnr>  bvt  «l«o  to  or- 
mnDRtt  Fforniee  with  dagint  ediliect.  In  the  long 

Ecace,  which  hit  wiadom  prnrnre  l  for  tlie  rrjiublic, 
e  entertained  the  Floremmea  with  elegant  and 
•plendid  feetivala,  himself  with  fhe  aociety  of  the 
moat  diatiogtualiMi  litenti  of  hia  am,  whom  (aa,  for 
inatance,  Dmnetrinc  Ghaleondylaa,  Agnolo  da  Monte- 
pulciano,  Chriatopher  Landini,  and,  above  all,  the 
great  John  Pko  of  Mtrandola)  hia  fame  and  hia  in* 
Titation  bad  Uttncted  to  Florence,  and  hia  princely 
munificence  rewarded.  He  increaaed  the  medicean 
library,  ao  rich  in  manuacripta,  founded  by  Coamo 
\n  1471.  He  alao  opened  a  sdu  al  fur  the  fine 
arte,  in  a  palace  adorned  with  ancient  statues  and 
candlent  paintinga.  All,  who  in  diis  age  had  gained 
a  reputation  in  norence  for  great  talents,  ghared  liis 
patrona^fe.  Lorenzo  was  therefore  surnamed  the 
Magnificent.  Honoured  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe, 
beloved  by  hia  feilow-citixena,  he  died  in  1492,  and 
irith  him  tiw  glory  of  lui  eoontry.  The  worka  of 
Lorenzo  de*  Medici  were  published  at  Florence  in 
l(i26,  in  a  Kplendid  edition,  at  the  expense  of  the 
grnd  duke,  Leopold  II.,  aodeoiitain  uoinkcom- 
(Ifta  coUoction  of  hia  poema. 

Firvlfared  to  bio  anurtmy  poetry  is  bio  edebrated 
"Thcon,-  of  Love  which,  next  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare,  is  one  of  the  roost  perfect  conceptiona  of  that 
poanon.  He  aaya,  "  With  juatice  might  I  be  blamed. 
Lad  I  been  ao  richly  gifted  by  natUM  as  to  make  it 
eaay  for  me  to  perform  every  action  in  a  perfect  man- 
ner ;  but  this  pre-eminence  has  been  granted  to  very 
few,  and  even  to  theae  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
during  their  Uvea:  whence,  upon  conhi  lcring  the 
frailty  of  humanity,  and  being  bound  for  eafety'a 
sake  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  common  condition  of 
mankind,  and  the  constant  practice  of  the  world,  I 
think  ttuMe  acticma  are  to  be  preferred  which  give  rise 
to  the  ieweat  evila.  Now  love  ii  ao  far  from  being 
reprehen^iiblc.  thnt,  on  the  contrary,  it  in  the  surest 
indication  of  a  nol>le  and  lofty  mind  ,  au.l  a  special 
cauae  that  allures  and  excites  men  to  the  active  prac- 
tka  of  the  virtuea  which  dwell  in  the  aoul.^  Who- 
over  aedts  for  the  tme  definition  of  lovo,  diaeoven 

it  to  be  only — a  de'^irc  nf  xhe.  heautiful.  And  if 
this  be  the  case,  vice  and  detormiiy,  in  every  shape, 
must  be  diaguating  to  bim  who  truly  lovea.  Beauty 
of  eountenanee  and  mind  ia  the  principle  and  guide 
^•tieb  landi  man  toaeek  for  beanty  in  other  objecta, 
to  mount  up  to  \irtue,  ivlitch  is  beauty  half  earthly, 
half  divine,  and  come  at  Last  to  repoae  in  the  aove- 
ragn  beauty,  that  is.  God. 

**1he  condHiooa  whieb  apmar  neeonaiily  to  belong 
Co  a  tme.  exalted,  and  worthy  love,  are  two  ^->Fur8t, 
To  love  but  one — Seconil,  T  i  I  v-  tliis  one  always. 
Not  manv  lovers  have  hearts  so  generous  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  fnlfiUing  theae  two  eonmtiona ;  and  exceed- 
ingly few  women  display  sufficient  attractivea  to  with- 
hold men  from  the  violation  of  them ;  yet  without 
these  there  is  no  true  love.  For,  in  addition  to  natural 
charma,  there  must  be  found  in  tiie  person  beloved, 
lents,  propriety ofbdiaTioiir,  cle- 
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good  sense,  love,  eonstancy,  and  fidelity.  Beauty 
and  the  eyes  first  give  birth  to  luve  ;  Iml  other  en- 
dowmenta  are  necessary  for  ita  preservation.  Be- 
cauae,  sbonld  «iekne8s,or  other  accidents,  diaeoloor 
the  cheek,  ni  r-irly  beauty  fade  away  in  age,  the  >>ifts 
of  mind  remain  and  are  not  less  dear  to  the  heart 
than  beauty  to  the  eye  and  pl^isurc  to  the  senHes. 
'Vh»  aenaes*  it  is  tro^  open  tM  door  to  love»  but  af. 
tenrarda^  aotd  nraat  dieriah  it  likeahallowed  ilte, 

must  refine  and  purify  it  hy  rlegrce-;,  fitt!  feed  onit. 
And  yet  these  estimable  qualities  mav  not  be  enougb* 
unless  the  lover  posaeaa  aensibility  of  heart  to  diaeam 
thenij  and  alsvation  and  cenarority  of  aoul  to  appre- 
ciate dien.  Btit  when  tne  above-mentioned  condi- 
tions meet  in  twD  mnmrmrei]  prrsniis  -  '-In;  ^r  rnmf!! 
more  beautiful  of  soul,  more  wiw,  more  happy  in  her 
affections — and  he,  to  please  her  evsr  more  and  more, 
must,  in  all  his  actions,  endeavour  to  excel  in  virtue, 
and  beautify  his  aoul,  that  he  may  emulate  the  moral 
and  corporeal  graces  of  his  mistress." 

Lorenzo  left  three  sons,  Fiero,  married  to  Alfon- 
sioaOrsini;  Giovanni,  afterwards  Pope  LeoX.;  and 
Giuliano,  duke  of  Nemours.  Piero,  the  new  head  of 
the  state,  was  v\  holly  unqualified  for  the  place.  In 
two  yejirs  he  had  alienatc<l  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
the  king  of  France  from  the  repubhc,  and,  by  hia 
imprudence  and  waakneas,  bnt  narticolarly  by  the 
disgraceful  peace  of  Serezna,  had  made  liin  -  It  I  - ■- 
pised  and  hated  by  the  Florentines,  who  would  wili- 
mgly  have  honoured  his  great  father  in  him.  He. 
waa,  in  oooaeqnenca.  divested  of  the  nivenunsnt,  and 
bamahsd  with  bis  whole  Htmij.  After  several  at- 
teinpta,  by firaud  or  force,  to  return,  Mirr  >  lo-t  Iii^,  life 
in  1504  in  the  battle  of  the  Gangiiano,  being  drowned 
in  that  river,  where  he  was  with  the  F^ch  snny. 
In  1&13  hia  brother  the  cardinal  Giovanni,.bir  an  in- 
anrreetion  raised  by  the  iiopular  preacher  Hierony- 
rau8  Savonarola,  obtained  a  ri'-establi.shment  in  his 
native  city,  and  when  he  became  pope  in  1514  he 
elevated  hia  family  ftgnin  to  iu  pristine  splendour. 
Hero's  son,  Ijorenzo,  created  by  the  pope  duke  of 
Urbino,  was  the  head  of  the  state,  though  always 
witliLiijt  ilh  ])nnrely  title,  and  with  the  preservation 
of  the  republican  forms.  He  died  in  1519.  Julius, 
a  natofai  aon  of  the  Giuliano  who  was  mwdered  in 
1478,  ascended  the  pap;;'  throne  in  1  .^)2:5.  under  the 
title  of  Clement  VII.,  and  m  l')33  Catharine,  Lo- 
renzo's daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  king 
of  France;  after  which  events  the  speedy  diasolution 
of  die  semblance  of  liberty  at  Florence  waa  readily 
foreseen.  The  Florentines,  indeed,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  recovering  their  ancient  freedom,  when  they 
banished,  in  1527,  the  vicious  Alessandro;  but  this 
was  the  last  ebullition  of  repoUican  spirit.  At  the 
perraadon  of  Clement  VlL,  Charles  V.  bewegcd 
Florence  in  1531,  and  after  its  capture  reinstated 
Ale«(jandru,  made  him  duke  of  Flore  nce,  and  gave 
him  his  natural  daughter,  Margaret,  in  marriage.  At 
first  the  nation  loved  him  for  hia  affiUniityt  hot 
finally  he  gave  himself  op  to  a  lieentioua  course  of 
life.  He  was  the  firnt  independent  <liike  of  Florence. 
When  Alexander,  the  last  descendant  of  the  great 
Cosmo,  had  been  murdered  by  L<orenzo  de'  Medici, 
wiio  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Cosmo's  brother 
Lorenso,  in  1537,  the  Florentines  made  a  weak  at- 
tempt to  reestablish  the  republic;  but  Charlea  V. 
again  attacked  them,  and  ma  poww  promoted  Cos- 
mo 1  ■  (who  bdoofed  to  anolhcr  branch)  to  the  duke- 
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Cotmo  I.  ponetsed,  af  did  his  nicceaiors,  the  art, 

bat  not  the  virtues,  of  the  great  Medici  to  whom  he 
owed  hifl  power.  To  conArtn  his  greatnem,  he  made 
it  bis  chief  object  to  extenninato  the  Slioni*  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  house,  in  1554;  and  to  pro- 
tect the  commerce  of  the  Levant  against  the  Turks, 
he  founded  a  new  religious  order,  liiat  of  St.  Stejjhen. 
Ue  was  a  f^rtit,  amateur  and  collector  of  antiquities 
aad  fnctom,  lad  fbaaded  theexteiMivs  coUeetton  of 
statues  of  celebrated  men,  and  constantly  inrrmsed 
the  collection  of  statues  in  the  garden  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  The  foundation  of  the  Florentine  aca- 
demy, and  of  the  aeademv  of  deaign  in  156a>  ia  due 
to  htm.  After  he  had  maae  hiraaelT  matter  of  {Kenna, 
with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  in  1557,  and  by  several 
Other  acquisitions  bad  extended  the  dominions  of 
florence,  he  obtained  from  Pope  Pius  V.  the  titlo  of 
grand- duke  of  Tuaeanr;  but  his  son  and  successor, 
Francis,  first  procured  from  the  emperor,  Maximilian 

II.  ,  whose  sister  Joanna  he  marrieO,  the  confirmation 
of  this  title  in  157&,  for  a  large  slun  of  money.  Fran, 
cit't  aeeond  wife,  the  celebrated  Venetian,  Bianca 
C^.,pt|n,  ^vas  declarpil,  li'.  tlir-  «ifnitf  of  her  country, 
daugliUr  of  the  rei)ubiic,  ui  uidci  iu  luake  her  worthy 
of  this  alliance.  His  daughter  Maria  became  the  wife 
of  Henry  IV.  of  Franco.  This  branch  of  the  Medici 
had  not,  like  that  whieh  became  extinct  with  Aleaaan- 
dro,  given  up  commerce ;  even  wlicn  princes,  Cosmo 
I.,  Francis,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.,  at  that  time 
cardinal,  who  succeeded  biro,  likexvise  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  arts,  as  also  Ckwmo  11.,  the  eon  of  the  hut,  con- 
tinued enf^fired  in  it,  and  Francis  efen  continued  the 
retail  trali.r  ,\  !  rh  Ferdinand  gave  up.  Under  these 
grand-dukes  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  at  Flo- 
rence, and,  in  this  drcnnutance,  as  well  as  in  the  art- 
ful policy  (tf  the  government  (especially  in  the  deUcate 
sitiution  of  affairs  between  France  and  Spain),  waa 
recog  n  i  sed  the  ipirit  of  the  gmftMedici  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

But  the  state  of  things  was  changed  under  Ferdi* 

nand  II  "nn  of  Cc^.nvt  II.,  who  in  1621  came  to  the 
government  at  tiie  age  of  eleven  years.  During  his 
minority  the  clergy,  and  through  it  the  papal  see, 
acquired  a  very  pernicious  indnence  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  persuaded  him,  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
liis  father,  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain 
and  Austria — an  alliance  made  use  of  by  these  courts 
to  drain  immense  sums  of  money  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Medici,  which  was  thought  to  be  inexhaustible. 
He  governed  forty-nine  years,  and  his  son, Cosmo  III., 
austerely  brought  up,  and  destitute  of  all  political 
capacity,  fifty-three  years,  from  1670  to  1723 — a  cen- 
tury in  which  Tnseany  was  reduced  to  the  most  deplor- 
able state  by  an  enormous  national  debt,  and  bv  an 
exhaustion  of  all  the  sources  of  national  wealth,  l-'or- 
tunately  for  the  country,  John  (iasto,  son  of  Cosm  i 

III.  ,  was  the  hut  of  his  family,  once  so  glorious,  but 
now  degenerated  beyond  hope  of  racuvery.  He  died 
in  1737,  after  :m  r.  fficient  reign,  and,  in  compliance 
with  tlie  terms  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  left  his  ducby 
to  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  graad*dttke  of  Tuscany,  afteniMds  the 
emperor  Francis  I.,  nude  a  contract  with  Ae  aister  of 
Jiilni  Gastn,  the  widowed  elcctress  of  the  palatinate, 
the  la.st  of  the  name  of  Medici,  by  whicii  he  acquired 
the  various  allodial  possessions  of  her  house,  and 
also  the  celebrated  works  of  art  and  antiquities  col- 
lected by  her  ancestors.  Under  the  twenty-six  years' 
nign  of  hb  soBt  the  wise  ind  virtooot  Leopold,  Tus- 


cany recovered  from  a  decline  Att  bed  laslad  te 

more  than  a  century. 

MEDICI.  LUIGI,  DON,  was  a  descendant  fiom 
the  ducal  house  of  Ottojano.  He  waa  the  favourite 
minister  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  succeeded  Acton, 
and  rendered  considerable  service  by  improving  the 
state  of  the  finances.  During  the  reign  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Munt  he  resided  in  England* 
and  letnmed  widi  Ae  Bourbons  to  Naples,  wlrare  he 
was  minister  of  the  poUce,  when  Murat,  induced  by 
false  reporta,  purposely  spread  in  order  to  lead  him 
to  his  ruin,  passed  from  Corsica  to  the  Neapolitan 
tenitory.  Medici  ordered  the  coasts  to  be  wntdted. 
and  Munt  was  taken  and  shot  In  1618  Me^el 
concluded  a  concorrinrt'  with  the  pope,  and  in  1819 
the  king,  on  his  proposal,  ordered  "that  all  judges 
should  decide  causes  according  to  the  literal  meanmff 
of  the  lews,  and.  iriierever  this  was  not  clear,  should 
follow  reatonabk  interpretations,  and  not  the  com- 
mentaries of  jurisconsults;  after  which,  the  reasons 
of  the  sentences  should  be  printed."  To  clear  the  pri- 
sons, filled  with  captive  robbers,  Medici  sent  2000 
criminals  to  Brazil,  according  to  a  trrnM'  rnncln  led 
with  the  court  of  fUo  Janeiro.  Yet  his  adiuimsuauon, 
particularly  the  re-establishment  of  convents  in  1  >s  1 9, 
met  with  much  censure,  'ihe  people  were  diwarisfied 
with  the  new  tax  on  landed  property,  and  du  rsnv 
lution  broke  out  at  Nola  ir.  July  1820.  The  ministry 
of  the  police  had  previously  been  given  to  the  prince 
of  Canosa,  who,  unUke  Medici,  ufUMdlrith  the  secret 
society  of  tlie  Calderari,  in  order  te  mppnae  the  Gap* 
bonan,  whilst  Medici  had  sent  the  most  ardent  mem- 
bers of  these  societies  to  the  in-rm'-:  li(;s[iit.il.  Moilici 
gave  in  his  resignation  and  retired  to  Home,  wheif  he. 
remained  for  some  time  after  the  rston  of  the  king 
of  Naples.  But  when  the  violent  measures  of  the 
prince  of  Canosa  appeared  to  be  ill  adapted  to  restore 
order,  the  king,  on  ilu-  a';\  ice  of  Austria,  resolvtii 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  the  president  of  which  waa 
Prince  Mvaro  Rnflfo,  and  the  wuuMes  wen  once  mon 
given  to  Medici;  mUder  measures  were  mw  adopted, 
and  to  cover  the  deficit  in  the  revenue  a  loan  had  been 
contracted  with  the  houae  of  Rothschild.  When  the 
king.withPrinGelUiffii,wenttodiecoiigreaeofVenHi% 
andttfterwirds  to  Vienna,  Medici  wis  appointed  pf«> 
sident  of  the  council  of  minist-  rK.  Hi-  r.-iw  himself 
obliged  to  contract  a  new  loan  with  the  house  of 
Rothschild  for  two  millions  and  a  half  ponnde  Ular* 
ling,  for  which,  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes  wen 
pledged.  Under  the  reign  of  Francis  1.,  Medici 
retained  his  high  post.  He  wcni  with  his  kinu:  to 
Madrid,  and  ia  said  to  have  been  consulted  respecting 
the  reguUtion  of  the  embomeeed  fiBMwee  oT  Spaio. 
He  died  in  1S30. 

MEHUL,  STEPHEN  HENRY,  a  celebrated 
mu-fical  composer,  and  mcrabt  r  ot  the  institute  of 
France,  who  waa  bom  at  Givet  in  i  763,  and  received 
hie  ifanrt  kMone  fimn  n  bBnd  organist  at  his  native 
place,  where  he  became  such  a  proficient  that,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  appuioted  joint  organist  to  the 
abbey  of  Valledieu.  The  desire  of  improving  his 
talsots  atfaracted  him  to  Fiaiis  in  1779.  He  then 
stndi«d  under  Bdelnunin,  and,  afterwards*  under 
Gluck ;  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  latter  for 
Vienna,  Mchul  presented  to  the  royal  academy  of 
music  the  opera  of  "  Cora  and  Alonzo ;"  but  his  "£u- 
pbrosinc  and  Coradin"  was  first  performed  at  the 
comic  opera  in  1790.  Hus  was  followed,  at  different 
periods,  by  *'  Stialooice/'  "  Irato^"  "  Jmepb,"  and 
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many  other  operas,  besuiea  the  ballets  of  "The  Judg- 
ment of  Parw,"  "  Dansomoiie,"  and  "  Pereu*  and 
Andromeda."  M<fhul  wu  one  of  the  three  inspec- 
tovf  of  inetriMtion  at  the  coiiwmtory  of  music,  m>m 
Its  ersation  in  1795  tiU  its  soppression  in  18)  5.  He 
was  then  appointed  superintendent  of  music  at  tli 
king's  chapel,  and  professor  of  composition  at  the 
rojrtl  school  of  music.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of 
tiie  institute  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  was 
■hot  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  died  at 
Paris  ill  1S17.  Mt'hul  read  befiirc  insutme  tv.-ij 
re  I  0  r  L  .  Suf  I'Etat  Actuel  de  la  Musique  en  Ir ranee," 
ami  Sur  iMTnvaux  dflfl  BMvet  da  Gouamtoin 
i  Rome." 

MEIBOM.  JOHN  HhNRY.  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian,  who  was  a  native  of  Helmstadt,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1590.  After  tnveUimj;  in  Ittiy,  and  ukinff 
bit  doctof'a  degree  at  Basle,  he  retnined  home,  and 
MCni^ida  medical  chair  in  the  university  of  Helm- 
Btadt.  In  1626  he  was  apjiomted  physician  of  Lu- 
b«ck,  where  he  died  in  1655.  His  principal  works 
are^  "  Anielu  Caaeiodoh  Fonnula  Comitia  Arehiatro- 
nnn  {"  "  Da  Vta  Fbgronun  m  Be  M edica  et  Vene. 
ten  ,"  "Jusjurandum  Hippocratis,"  with  commen- 
tanes  relative  to  the  history  of  Hippocrates,  his  dis- 
ciples, &c.  After  his  death  api)eared  his  treatise,  "  De 
Cerevieiia»  Potibuaqne  et  fibnamuiibua  aatn  Vmam 
Affis." 

His  son,  Henry  Meibom,  also  a  physician,  was 
bom  at  Lubeck  in  1638,  and  became  professor  of 
aaedtdne  in  the  university  of  Hdnulim.  In  1678 
he  was  made  professnr  of  poetry  and  history  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  meaical  and  anatomical 
dissertations,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  ducts  in  the 
mafids»  the  valves  «f  the  rmxt,  and  the  papillae  of 
the  tongue.  His  principal  hi-'.,  rical  publication, 
"Rerum  Germaniconun  TonuTres,"  is  a  collection 
oi  writers  on  Oeman  hiatory.  He  also  wrote  many 
pieoea  oonetnui^  the  dukea  of  Brunswick  and  Lu- 
nenberg,  and  in  1687  he  pnbliahed  "  Ad  Saxoniae 
Inferioris  Historiadi  Intranutio.'*  Hamry  Meibom 
died  in  1700. 

MEIBOMIUS,  MARCUS,  a  learned  phUologist, 
boraatTonningen,  in  the  duchy  u  f  Holstein,  in  1630. 
Settling  at  Stockholm,  lie  acquired  the  favour  of 
Queen  Cliristina,  whom  he  inspired  with  much  of 
the  same  enthusiasm,  with  respect  to  the  ancients, 
which  possessed  hiondf.  Having  prevailed  upon 
his  royal  mistress  to  be  present  at  a  concert,  which 
he  proposed  to  conduct  entirely  ujjon  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  at  which  IVofessor  Nandnts  was 
to  dance  a  Greek  dance«  the  lidicule  of  aoma  of  the 
eoortien  at  Uie  abaofdity  of  Ae  perfomanee  exeited 
his  anger  so  violently  that,  forsetful  of  the  presence 
of  the  sovereign,  he  struck  M.  Bordelot,  a  phveician, 
who,  as  he  fancied,  encouraged  it,  a  violent  blow  in 
the  <aea.  This  indtacretuHi  indoced  him  to  quit 
Sweden  for  Denntarit,  where  be  obtdned  a  professor- 
ship in  the  college  established  for  the  education  of 
the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  was  eventually  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  a  royal  counsellor,  and  made  president 
of  the  customa.  His  inattention  to  the  duties  of  his 
post  soon  caused  his  removal,  on  which  he  repaired 
to  Amsterdam,  and  became  historical  professor  there, 
but  loat  this  aopointment  also  by  his  petulance  in 
refusing  to  give  leasona  to  the  eon  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal burgcmi'itfr''  After  visiting  France  and  Eng- 
bnd,  MeiUoimus  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  died 
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there  in  1711.  His  principal  work  is  an  edition  of 
the  seven  Greek  musical  writers,  Aristoxenus,  Eodid. 
Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bacchius,  and 
Aristides  Quintikanua,  with  an  appendix*  contuun; 
the  "  De  Musics"  of  Martianus  Felix. 

MEINERS,  CHRISTOPHER,  was  bora  at  Ou 
tendorf,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  1 747.  studied 
at  Gotthlgen  trma  1767.  and  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  most  valuable  teachers  there.  His  works  are 
very  numerous,  on  various  subjects,  and  of  unequal 
1711  i;L  As  an  academical  teacher,  his  activity  in 
organiiing  and  jjromotin^  the  prosperity  of  his  uni- 
versity was  untiring,  and  tt  ia  much  to  be  regretted 
thut  his  history  of  the  university  was  left  iiicom{)lete. 
Uia  favourite  study  was  the  history  of  human  civili- 
zation, and  particularly  of  religion,  to  which  sotue  of 
his  earliest  writings,  among  them  his  "Uistoria 
Doctrime  de  Deo  verOj"*  T^mB.  Hie  biteat  work  on 
this  siiliject,  "Allgemeine  Kritische  Geschichte  der 
Religion,"  is,  however,  more  defective  in  acuteoess 
of  criticism  and  clearness  of  arrangement  than  his 
previous  writings.  Some  of  his  earher  treatises  bear 
the  impress  of  a  judicious,  calm,  and  independent 
thinker.  From  his  writings  on  the  middle  ages,  and 
tiarticularly  from  his  learned  lives  of  the  restorers  of 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  a 
new  Bayle  mny  find  materials  for  attack  and  defence. 
A  i'rench  translation  of  his  "  History  of  the  Origin, 
Progress,  and  Decline  of  Learning  in  Greece  and 
Rome,"  procured  his  election  into  the  national  instU 
tute.   He  died  in  1810. 

MEISSNER,  AT^flT'STUS  GOTTLIEB.— This 
talented  writer  was  born  at  Bautzen  lu  i7i>3,  studied 
law  and  the  belles-lettres  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg, 
and  died  at  Fulda,  where  be  vaa  director  of  the  high 
seminaiiea  of  eduea^  in  1807.  Hewas  alao  for 
some  time  professor  of  rc  ^th  -tics  and  classical  lite« 
rature  at  Prague.  His  works  were,  at  one  periodt 
very  popular  in  Germany.  A  gloiving  ima^naliaii* 
an  easy  atyle*  Riace,  wit,  and  a  brUliaot  mannari 
united  with  a  delicate  tone  of  gallantry,  were  the 
causes  of  his  siicc*--  ^  ITs  principal  productions  are 
comic  operas  in  tlie  French  style;  sketches,  a  miS' 
cellaneous  eoUectionof  anecdotes,  tales,  &c. ;  several 
historical  romances,  as  "  AUnbiades,"  "  Bianca  Ca» 
nello,"  &c.  He  also  translated  Hume's  '*  History  of 
England." 

MELA.  POMPONIUS,  a  geographer,  who  flou- 
rished during  the  ftrat  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Little  more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Spain,  and  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  three 
hooka,  in  the  Latin  language, "  De  Situ  Orbis,"coa- 
taiun^  a  oondae  view  of  the  atate  of  the  world  so 
far  as  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Romana. 

MELANCTHON'  PHILIP —This  learned  divine 
was  Luther's  fellow  labourer  in  the  reformation.  He 
was  bom  in  1497  at  Brelten,  in  the  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  where  his  father,  Geor|^  Sehwartaerd,  waa 
keeper  of  the  armoury  of  the  count  pahtine,  and  died 
in  I  507,  and  his  mother  Barbara  was  a  near  relativa 
of  the  learned  Reuchlin.  His  rapid  progress  in  the 
ancient  languages  during  his  l>oyhood  made  him 
a  peculiar  favourite  with  Reuchlin.  .\nd  by  hie  ad- 
vice he  changed  his  name,  according  to  the  custom 
of  tlie  learned  at  that  time,  from  Schwartzerd  Black- 
earth  into  the  Greek  name  Melancthon,  of  the  same 
signification,  and  in  1510  went  to  the  university  of 
Ht  iilelbc»rg.  There  he  was  pre-eminent  in  philological 
and  philosophical  studies,  so  that  in  the  following 
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year  he  was  deemed  qualified  for  the  dej^ree  uf  l  a 
thelor  of  philMupby*  wad  was  made  inBtructor  of 
■ume  young  notdoawn.  Bat  ii  tbi*  uoiverattf  denied 
hiin  tfie  dijfnity  of  ma'stFr  on  account  of  his  youth, 
he  went  to  Tiibinf^en  in  1512,  where,  in  additiun  to 
his  former  studie!<,  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
tbeoloMy,  and  in  15  U»  after  obtaining  the  denw  of 
innter,  ddivered  lectniw  on  tb«  Graek  and  Latin 
authors.  His  profound  knowledge  is  proved  hy  n 
Greek  fp^mroar,  whicb  be  published  about  this  time. 
"Ilia  dniity  of  bis  lactotw  aoon  gained  bim  universal 
esteem,  and  the  great  Erasmus  himself  gave  him,  in 
1518,  the  praise  of  uncommon  research,  correct  know- 
ledge of  classical  antiquity,  and  of  an  elocjuent  style. 
Tobingea  bad  to  lament  the  loM  ofita  chief  ornament 
when  Hdanethon,  hang  invited,  on  Reiidilin*t  re- 
commendation  to  Wittenberg,  appeared  in  1518  at 
that  university,  in  bis  twenty-second  year,  as  profes- 
jor  of  the  Greek  langnue  and  literature. 

His  enlightened  minaaoon  decided  bim  in  favour 
of  the  cau«e  of  evangelical  tnith ;  and  bis  judgment, 
rijpenp  ]  )<\  i  U.s.sical  study,  bis  acumen  as  a  pTiilofio- 
pner  and  cntic,  the  uncommon  distinctness  and  order 
of  hie  idea8»  whicb  spread  Kgbt  and  grace  over  what- 
ever  be  discussed,  the  caution  with  which  he  advanced 
from  doubt  to  certainty,  and  the  steadfast  zeal  with 
whicb  be  held  and  defended  the  truth  when  found, 
thia  combination  of  great  qualitiea  and  merits,  at  all 
tinea  me.  eontiibnted  grrady  to  Ae  progress  and 
Bucceas  of  the  reformation,  in  connexion  with  Luther's 
activity,  spirit,  and  enterprise.  Melancthon's  supe- 
riority as  a  scholar,  his  mild  amiable  character,  the 
moderation  and  candour  with  which  he  treated  the 
opposite  party,  made  him  peculiarly  suitable  for  a 
mediator.  No  one  knew  belter  than  he  how  to 
aoften  the  rigour  of  Luther,  and  to  recoounend  the 
aewdocBrineatPtboaewho  were  prepoaaeaaed  against 
ttjan.  His  "  Loci  Theologici,"  which  appeared  finit 
in  1521,  opened  the  path  to  an  expoHitiua  of  the 
Christian  creed,  at  the  same  time  scientific  and  intel- 
ligible, and  became  the  model  ofall|ivoteatant  writers 
of  dogmatics.  He  urged  decidedly,  in  1529.  the  pro- 
test against  the  resolves  of  the  il'et  of  Spire,  wliit  h 
gave  his  party  itn  name.  He  drew  up  in  1530  the 
celebrated  "  Confession  of  Augdwif  t**  and  this  and 
the  apology  for  it,  which  be  composed  soon  after, 
carried  the  reputation  of  his  nam«3  through  all  Europe.  | 
Francis  I.  invited  bim  to  France  in  153o,  with  a  view 
to  a  pacific  conference  with  the  doctora  of  the  Sor- 
iNmne,  and  he  aoon  alter  reemvcd  n  iiiaQtr  invitation 

to  this  rountry.  Political  reWMHM  prevent  id  lim 
from  accepting  cither  of  the  invitations.  He  went  to 
Worms  in  1 54 1 .  and  soon  after  to  Ratisbon,  to  defend 
tbe  cause  of  the  protestants  in  the  conferences  com- 
menced there  with  tbe  catholics.  But  while  tbe  rea- 
sonable p'lrt  of  the  catholics  learneii  on  thiH  occasion 
to  respect  him  more  highly,  he  had  to  endure  from 
bitown  party  hitter  reproaches  for  the  steps  foreffect- 
ing  a  comprorni^-r,  upon  whicb  be  l.^H  '  (ntnrod  rifter 
mature  deliberation.  'Ihe  same  thing  bappone(i  to  him 
when,  having  been  invited  to  Bonn  in  1 543  hy  the 
•lector  H  ermaan  of  Coktgpt,  he  tried  to  introduce  tbe 
eleetor's  plans  of  refonnanoninaefliiritiatmyaimit  to- 
wards the  catholics.  Meanwhile,  nciiln  r  Luther,  nor 
any  other  of  bis  friends,  who  knew  his  noble  heart  and 
upright  piety,  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  puritv 
of  bis  intentions  or  bis  fidelity  to  the  gospel.  Much 
aa  Melancthon  bad  to  suffer  frpra  Luther's  vehe- 
r»  the  firiendihip  of  thcae  two  noUe  spirited 
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men,  afrrceing  in  sentiment  and  belief,  remained  un- 
broken till  Luther's  death,  whom  Melancthon  la- 
mented with  tbe  feelinga  of  a  son.  A  great  part  of 
the  confidence  which  Luther  had  enjoyed  now  fell  to 
him.  Germany  had  already  caliud  him  her  teacher, 
and  Wittenberg  revered  in  him  its  only  support, 
and  the  restorer  of  ita  univerait^.  after  the  Smiucal- 
die  war,  during  which  he  fled  hither  and  thither  and 
spent  some  time  in  Weiraar.  Tbe  new  elector,  Mau- 
nce,  also  treated  him  with  diiftinction,  and  did  nothing 
in  religious  matters  m'ithout  b  n  i  Jviee.  But  some 
theologians  who  would  fain  have  hern  the  sole  heirs 
of  Luther's  glory  could  not  forgive  him,  nor  believe 
that  love  to  Wittenberu;  had  induced  him  to  submit 
to  tbia  prince,  who  had  rendered  himself  suspected 
by  the  whole  Lndienm  draich.  Tbey  attacked  hit 
doffmas,  nnd  raised  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy. 

Melancthon  had  indeed  sho«vn  in  his  negotiationa 
iritb  the  calboUcs,  that  many  an  ancient  usage,  and 
even  a  conditional  acknowledgment  of  the  papal 
authority,  did  not  seem  to  bim  so  dangerooa  at  to 
Luther.  Moreover,  the  gradual  appruacli  of  hiu 
views  (respecting  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sup- 
per) to  tbe  Swiss  reformen  WW  known,  and  tbe  al- 
teration which  hp  hat],  in  consequence,  made  in  Uie 
article  of  the  Augsi>urg  Confession  concerning  the 
supper,  was  censured  by  friend  and  foe.  He  also 
explaiiied  the  doctrine  of  joatificaiion  more  definitely, 
and,  aeeorffing  to  hia  convictiona,  more  acriptuTBlIf, 
both  in  the  later  editions  of  his  "  Loci  Tlieologici," 
and  in  other  public  writings,  and  explicitly  avowed 
bis  deviation  from  tbe  Augustine  ayatem,  by  tbe  at* 
aertion  that  tbe  free  will  of  man  must  and  could  co- 
operate in  bis  improvement:  as  all  will  perceive  who 
read  his  works  with  attention.  His  habit  of  con- 
tinually advancing  in  bis  researches  and  correctiog 
bis  opinions,  had,  unquestionably,  a  greater  shtte  in 
this  change  than  his  natural  timidity  and  love  of 
peace ;  although,  from  the  last  cpuse,  be  oilen  used 
milder  language  than  was  agreeable  tp  the  rigid  Lu- 
therans :  but  that  from  fear  of  man*  or  ■  weak  apirit 
of  compliance,  be  ever  yielded  in  my  eesential  point 
of  evangelical  truth,  cannot  t>e  msintii  n  ? 

'llie  inlroduclioD  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  into 
Saxony,  in  which,  after  hmf  ddibention,  Melanc- 
thon acquiesced  in  1549,  under  condtticms  whicb 
averted  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  ancient  abuses, 
seemed  to  the  more  zealous  the  most  fitting  occasion 
of  assailing  bim.  The  vexatioua  dianutea  respecting 
tbe  greater  or  leaa  iwportanee  of  inmflinttnt  mattera. 


considered  in  religioua  ceremonies,  in  which  he  w.as 
involved  by  Flactus;  the  complaints  which  Osiander 
urged  against  bim  in  1557  on  account  of  hit  doctrino 
of  justification ;  and,  finally,  tbe  controversies  re- 
specting tbe  co-operation  of  free  will  in  man'a  im- 
provement, in  which  Flacius  engaged  him  sbortlj 
before  bis  death,  brought  great  trouble  on  his  over- 
laboured and  sensitive  spirit.  The  investigation  of 
his  orthodoxy,  which  was  instituted  at  Naumberg  in 
1534,  resulted  in  his  entire  justification;  but  tbe  re- 
conciliation whicb  took  place  thnv  with  bis  cnemiea, 
waa,  neveitheleaa,  nerelj  aj^witnt  {  and  their  oppo> 
aition  frnatrated  the  laat  attempt  which  he  made  m 
1557  at  a  convention  at  "Worms,  in  the  name  of  bis 
party,  to  produce  a  coroprumiiie  with  the  catholics. 
The  unity  of  tbe  cburcn  was.  therefore.  Melanc- 
thon's last  wish,  when  he  died  at  Wittenberg,  in 
April  1560.  A  son  survived  bim,  who  inherited 
ttuB  virtnet  bat  not  the  ffeniat  of  hk  6lhcr«  and  a 
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Amghter,  married  at  Wittenberff.  His  ddettdtugh- 

terdied  in  1547 ;  his  wife  in  1557.  The  over-anxious 
mind  of  this  good  and  amiable  woman  had  often 
saddened  his  domestic  peace;  but  he  tras  no  tvhere 
more  amiable  than  ia  the  lioaom  of  hia  family.  Mo- 
daaty  and  bnmilitf  were  ezbiUtad  Hi  liis  bodily  ap- 
pearance. No  one  who  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
would  have  recogniRcd  the  sreat  reformer,  in  his 
thlMBt  diroinntive  figure,  wmcb  always  continued 
meagre  from  his  abstcmiouaiMaa  and  induatry.  But 
Iris  high,  arched,  and  open  forehead,  and  bia  Inigbt, 
hnndsome  eyes,  announced  the  pnerpetic,  lively 
mind,  which  this  light  covering  enclosed,  and  which 
^^ted  up  his  countenanee  when  he  spoke.  In  his 
conversation  pleasantries  were  intenningled  with  the 
most  sagacious  remarks,  and  no  one  left  blm  without 
having  been  instructed  and  pleased.  He  loved  to 
aee  society  at  his  table,  and  was  so  hberal  towards 
fhe  needy  that  he  sometimes  inrolved  himself  in 
embarrassments  His  ready  benevolence,  which  was 
the  fundamental  trait  of  liis  character,  embraced  all 
who  approached  him.  Open  and  unsuspirions,  be 
always  spoke  from  the  heart;  pietjr,  a  dignified  sim- 
plicity, and  innocenee  of  mannen^  ^aneniaity,  and 
character,  were  tn  him  so  natural,  nat  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  aHcribe  opposite  quaKties  to  any  man  ; 
often  deceived  and  abused  he  was  long  in  learning 
tba  arta  and  ignoble  paaaioaa  which  ao  often  atood 
In  Ae  vnj  of  hia  beat  fattentiona.  But  tbte  nnana- 
pecting,  benevolent  character  gained  him  the  devoted 
love  of  his  disciples.  From  all  the  rountries  of 
Europe  students  flocked  to  Wittenberg  in  order  to 
assemble  around  him;  and  the  apirit  of  profound 
and  impartial  investigation  which  ne  inculcated  had 
a  benefit- ill  influence  lonp  after  his  death ;  and  his 
exertions  to  promote  education  in  general  are  never 
to  be  forgotten.  If,  therefore,  stronger  energies  and 
greater  deeds  must  be  allowed  toother  distinjjuisiied 
men  of  bis  age,  he  will  always  be  considered  the  most 
tin^U^  pofa^andlaamad.  Waiuaertbiamiuignidi. 


MSLAS,  an  Austrian  general,  who  in  1793  and 
1794  was  employed  as  major-general,  and  then  aa 
lieutenant  fielil-Tnarshal  <m  the  Sambre  and  in  the 
country  of  Treves.  In  1795  he  was  removed  to  the 
mmj  of  the  RbiM»  and  in  March  1796  to  that  of 
Itatft  vhieli  he  commanded  for  a  abort  tim^  and 
aflerwaidt  aeired  undef  diffisrent  geuenla  who  snc- 
ceedcd  him.  In  1799  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  which  acted  io  concert  with  the  Russians 
under  Suwamnr.  He  diatii^iahed  himself  at  the 
Imttle  of  Cassano,  was  present  at  those  of  Treliia  and 
Novi,  beat  Championnet  at  Genola.  and  took  Coni. 
In  1800  he  loat  tbe  battle  of  Marengo^  uid  died  ia 
1807. 

MBLCRTHAL.  ARNOLD  OF,  was  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  freedom  of  Switzerland.  The  gover- 
nor of  the  district,  under  Albert  of  Austria,  having 
caused  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  be  taken  from  the  plough 
of  Amola's  father,  a  rich  proprietor,  the  menial  of 
the  tyrant  added  the  words,  ^Tbepeaaaata  may  drag 
the  plough  themselves  if  they  want  bread."  Arnold, 
exasperated  by  the  insult,  wounded  the  servant  and 
eaiwd  Mmaelf  Iw  tight;  but  his  father  experienced 
» «f  the  gufernor,  who  dqiriTed  him  of 


sight.  Arnold  now  conspired  wKh  two  fifends.  Fnrtf 

and  Staiiffacher.  and  all  three  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath  on  the  night  of  November  1307,  at  Grutlin, 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Waldstetter,  to  effect  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  They  promised  each  in 
his  own  canton  to  defimd  the  cause  of  the  people, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  (he  rommunes,  to  restore 
It  nt  every  sacrifice  to  the  cnjojimnt  of  lU  rights.  It 
was  expressly  agreed  not  to  injure  the  count  of  Hape- 
bn^  in  hia  poaaaaaions  and  his  rights^  not  to  separate 
from  the  German  empire,  and  net  to  deny  their  do- 
ties  to  the  abbeys  or  the  nobles.  They  were  to  avoid, 
as  far  aa  possible,  shedding  the  blood  of  the  territo- 
rial officers,  since  their  only  object  was  to  secure  to 
themselves  and  their  poaten^  toe  firaedom  inheiHed 
from  their  forefathers. 

MELEAfJKR,  a  Greek  poet,  who  liveJ  in  the  cen- 
tury preceding  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  native 
of  Gadava,  and  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  life  at 
Tyre ;  but  he  died  in  the  Isle  of  Cos,  where  he  had 
removed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  Many  short 
{)oem8  of  Meleager  have  been  preserved  in  the  Gre- 
cian anthology,  and  in  the  simple  elegance  of  their 
atyle  eontraat  atroniHy  wkh  the  pixidtietfama  of  more 
recent  bards  in  the  same  collection.  The  subject  of 
the  following  translation  from  this  poet  is  descriptive 
of  the  Charon  ef  female  beantyv— 

<*  Uh  lockji.  that  Dmrao'*  forrhrMl  WlSSlhst 
Oh  McHcMjorA's  lamlal'd  feetl 
Aad  ok  TiflMrtoals  4oms.  Umi  tMsfhs 
M«>isl  adoun  bMi  her  dMuafasr  fwetl 

Oh  Antirl^a'd  «milp«.  Ih«t  ihed 

A  ti.iHlf  r  luxury  of  lli:ht ! 

Oh  (jUi-t  !  bliKiniiriK  fmh  to  tight 
On  Dorulhea't  t1i>M  i-r-twinfd  head! 
Lo*e!  not  thy  ^oUlcii  qulvrr  hides, 

la  elos*  m«rT«.  the  winK»d  d«rt : 
EMh  Mfow  thrau«h  my  vtui  gM*t ; 

1  feel,  I  feel  Ihem  in  mf  beuL" 

MELISSU8,  a  native  of  Samoa,  iriio  flourished 
about  444  B.  C.    He  is  distinguished  in  the  history 

of  his  country  as  a  statesman  and  naval  commander. 
As  a  philosopher  he  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Eleatic  school ;  he  differed  from  Pameiuaeainmanv 
points,  by  developing  the  Eleatic  system  with  still 
stricter  consistency.  Parmenidea  allowed  credit  to 
experience  obtained  throuxli  the  senses;  Melissus  re- 
presented all  existence  as  one  eternal  unlimited  and 
immutable  yet  material  being,  and  rejected  Ae  exjp^ 
rience  obtained  through  the  senses;  he  also  main- 
tained tbat  nothing  could  be  known  with  certainty 
respecting  the  gwls. 

MELLON,  HARRIET.— Thie  lady,  who  attaiiiMl 
a  conriderable  share  of  cdebritT  from  her  drmnnlie 
talents  and  Rnb«er|nent  good  mrtune.  was  bom  in 
1775.  Her  father  was  employed  in  the  East  India 
company,  but  died  previous  to  her  birth ;  shortly  after 
whicn  event  her  mother  married  a  eecoDd  hnshand,- 
Mr.  Entwistle,  a  musical  profeasorof  aome  eeiehritf, 
and  who  subsequently  became  leader  of  the  band  Si 
the  York  theatre.  Miss  Melkm  imbibed  eariy  a  taali 
for  dramatic  pursuits,  and  at  five  jmn  of  age  fiar* 
formed  several  juvenile  characters  on  country  stages. 
In  the  meantime  her  education  was  not  neglected, 
and  by  Mr.  Entwistle's  {)er8everance  and  the  assist- 
ance of  a  wealthy  family  at  Halifax,  his  atep-dangiiter 
rapidly  progressed  in  improvement  RenaoviagwiA 
her  family  to  Staffordshire,  she  there  became  a  men* 
ber  of  Mr.  Stanton's  theatrical  company,  and  per- 
formed various  characters  in  that  gentleman's  circuit 
with  an  afajlitj  which  eliotcd  much  appiauaa.  She 
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WH9  altogether  a  raost  interestinff  child,  and  Mveral ' 
of  the  first  ladies  in  the  county  ofStafford  became  her 
warm  patronesses,  and  ioMmecases  her  warm  friends. 
One  of  iboae  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  then 
on  a  visit  to  hia  constituents  at  Staflford.  and  tliat 
ffcntleman,  after  Keeini(  her  perform  Rosalind  and 
FlriMiUa  Tomboy,  engaged  her  for  Drury  Lane.  She 
made  her  ddnit  at  that  meatre  in  1793  as  Lydia  Lan- 
guish in  "The  Rivals,"  and  was  received  with  the 
most  flattering  applause.  "  It  was  not  assumed," 
•ajs  one  of  her  biographers,  "  that  Misa  Mellon  was 
«  perfect  representative  of  the  character )  bat  the  vi- 
vacity of  her  air,  the  good  lenee  ibe  diecoTcred  in  Ae 
dialogue,  as  well  as  her  pleasinf^  countenance  and 
figure,  were  sufficiently  admired  to  render  her  metro- 
politan dtbut  decidedly  a  successful  one.  She  imme- 
diately took  hfr  stntinn  nt  the  head  of  the  second-rate 
actresses  of  Drury  i^ane  theatre,  and  often  was  en- 
tnuted  with  first-rate  comic  characters."  In  l7iH 
die  is  said  to  have  gained  a  prise  o{  10,000/.  in  the 
lottery,  when  abe  immediatMv  nnuie  a  donation  of 
lOOl.  to  t!w  ilieatrical  fund.  Some  accounts  say  that 
this  was  a  present  from  Mr.  Ck)utt8,  the  ricb  banker, 
whose  repeated  visits  to  her,  and  the  subetantial  in- 
terest he  took  in  her  welfare,  gave  rise  to  a  rumour 
that  she  resided  under  his  protection  for  some  years 
previous  to  her  retirement  from  the  sta^^c.  T'uh  i  vcnt 
took  place  in  1815,  in  which  year  she  became  the 
wife  of  Bfr.  CSontte,  who  appears  to  have  been  de- 
votedly attached  to  her,  and  at  his  death,  in  1S22, 
left  her  in  sole  possession  of  his  immense  pro{)erty. 
This  brought  her  various  noljle  suitors,  but  she  chose 
to  give  her  hand  to  tlie  duke  of  St.  Alban's.  Thia 
lady  waa  the  subjeetof  much  gross  and  distinguished 
calumny,  wIul-Ii  1-  ecjually  unworthy  of  credit  and  no- 
tice. On  all  hands  slie  was  admitted  to  devote  to 
charitable  purposes  a  great  portion  of  bar  wealth, 
her  possessinn  of  '.vhirli  ivn.';  rrrtninlv  no  ground  for 
the  infamous  and  malignant  al)usc  wan  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  assailed  her.  The  duchess  of  St. 
Alban'a  died  much  regreUed  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1837. 

The  cliaritii  s  of  the  duchess  of  St.  Alban's  were 
very  numerous.  When  an  actress  of  4i.  a  week, 
abe  made  bahy-Iinen  with  her  own  hands  and  lent 
it,  because  she  could  not  afTord  to  give  it,  to  poor 
women  during  their  accouchement.  Her  liberality 
to  the  two  tlieatrical  funds  is  well  known.  She  al- 
loved  Mr.  Weitxer  100/.  per  annum;  but  her  cha< 
ritiee  were  at  length  partiallv  (and  only  partially) 
stopped  by  the  calumnies  of  tho  t  w  l.u  attributed  to 
affectation  and  love  of  notoriety  what  was  really  the 
offspring  of  a  generoua  mind.  Mies  Stephem,  Miss 
Foote,  Miss  Smithson,  young  Kean,  and  many  others 
experienced  the  benefits  of  her  fostering  kindness ; 
and  whatever  may  have  heen  the  faults  of  the  duchess, 
it  is  certain  that  we  may  look  far  and  wide  ere  we 
find  one  who  has  ensnrra  to  others  so  much  happi- 
ness, or  effected  so  much  good.  The  princely  fortune 
which  this  lady  received  from  her  first  husband,  Mr. 
Contts,  was  at  her  death  mifly  all  divided  betveen 
Ida  gTaod*cbiMren. 

MELMOTH,  WILLIAM.— Thic  gentleman,  who 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "The 
Great  Imponance  of  a  iiehgious  Life,"  was  born  in 
1710,  ana  received  a  liberal  education,  but  does  not 
appenr  to  have  studied  at  cither  of  the  universities. 
He  was  bred  to  tlie  law,  and  in  175G  received  theap- 
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the  chif^f  pnri  nf  his  life  in  literary  retirement  at 
Shrew!<bury  and  Bath.  He  first  appeared  as  a  writer 
about  1742,  in  a  volume  of  letters,  under  the  name  of 
FitzoHborne,  which  have  been  much  admired  for  the 
elegance  of  their  style,  and  their  calm  and  liberal  re- 
marks on  various  topics,  moral  and  literary.  In  1757 
this  production  was  followed  by  a  translation  of  "  The 
Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,'*  which  baa  been  re^ 

gari]'-r!  n"  one  nf  the  h::p:M::st  vpri?ions  of  a  Latin  au- 
thor in  the  Knglish  language,  although  somewhat  en- 
fleebled  by  a  desire  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  Latin 
Style.  He  was  also  the  translator  of  Ckero'a  tn»* 
tuns  "De  Amicitu"  and  "  De  Senectnte.**  Theae  bo 
enriched  willi  ;  < uks,  hterary  and  philosophical,  in 
refutation  of  the  opposing  opinions  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  Soaroe  Jenyns,  the  first  of  whom  maintained 
that  the  non-existencc  of  any  precept  in  favour  of 
friendship  was  a  defect  in  the  Christian  system,  while 
the  second  held  that  very  circtunatance  to  form  a  proof 
of  its  divine  origin.  His  last  work  was^  memoirs  of 
bis  father,  under  the  title  of  "  Memoiri  of  •  lalo 
Eminent  Advocate  and  Member  of  Linooln't  Init." 
Mr.  Melmoth  died  at  Bath  in  1799- 

M i:lvI[.,  si RJAMES.a sutesman andbietofian, 
who  wan  born  at  Hall  Hill  in  Fifeshire.  in  1530 ;  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  became  page  to  Mary  cjueen  of 
Scots,  then  wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  After 
having  travelled  and  visited  the  court  of  the  elector 
palatini  ^tb  whom  be  remained  three  years,  on  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  Mel%Tl 
followed  her,  and  was  made  privy  counsellor  and  gen- 
tleman of  the  bed-chamber,  ana  continued  her  coiw 
fidential  servant  until  berimprisonmentin  Loch  Leven 
castle.  He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Rlitabeth,  and 
maintained  correspondences  in  England  in  favour  of 
Mary's  succession  to  the  Engliib  crown.  He  died 
in  1606.  He  left  an  hbtorical  work  in  mannscript^ 
which  was  published  in  1683  under  the  title  of  "  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  James  Melvil  of  Hall  Hili,  containmg  an 
Impartial  Account  of  the  Most  HMDirltaMo  Alban of 
State  during  the  last  Age." 

MENAGE.  GILLESTt  distinffuiebed  man  of  let- 
ters nf  the  seventeenth  century,  who  wa,--  hiTu  at 
Angers  m  i6i3,  in  whicli  city  his  father  was  king's 
advocate.  After  finishing  his  early  stvdiee  with  great 
reputation  he  was  adinitied  an  advocate,  and  pursued 
his  occupation  for  some  time  at  Paris  ;  but,  disgusted 
with  that  |)rofession,  he  adopted  the  ecclesiastical 
character  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  hold  some  benefices 
wi  thout  cure  of  eoule.  Fhnn  this  time  be  dedicated 
himself  sol  lv  to  literary  pursuits:  and  bein^'  rr - 
ceived  into  tlie  house  of  Cardinal  de  Rets,  soon  made 
himself  known  by  bis  wit  and  erudition.  He  8ub> 
sequently  took  apartments  in  the  cloister  of  Notre 
Oame,  and  held  weekly  assemblies  of  the  learned, 
where  a  retentive  memory  rendered  his  conversation 
entertaining,  although  pedantic.  He  was,  however, 
overbearing  and  opinionative,  and  passed  his  life  io 
the  midst  of  petty  hostilities.  Up  pii^cluded  himf«clf 
from  being  cbosea  to  the  French  academy  by  a  witty 
satire  entitled  "  Requ<$te  dee  IMetionn aires,"  directed 
andnat  the  dictionary  of  the  academy.  He  died  in 
Fvis  in  1693.  His  principal  works  are,  "Dietioo- 
naire  Etymologique,  ou  Origines  de  la  l>angue  Fran- 
vaise,"  "  Originesdela  Langue  Italienue,"  "  Miscel- 
lanea," an  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  with  valua- 
ble notes,  "  Ri  marques  sur  la  Ijingue  Fran<,ai8e," 
"  Aoti-Bauiet,  a  satirical  critique,  "  Historia  .Midi- 
ema  FhiloieplioniD,*'  «'Fodiies  Latinei^  ItalicBiM, 
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CNwqvM,  et  nmniM*."  After  Ilk  death  ft'*M6w. 

ginii  i  "  %ra<!  compiled  from  notes  of  his  conversation, 
anecdotes,  remarks,  &c.,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
lirely  works  of  the  kind. 

MBNANDER.— Thtamoflt  celebrated  Greek  writer 
was  bom  at  Athena  B.  C.  342,  and  is  said  to  have 
drowned  himself  on  account  of  the  success  of  his 
rival  FhUemoD  at  the  age  of  fiftv-two  yearn,  though 
fome  aeeoimti  attribute  hie  death  to  accident.  The 
superior  CTcellence  of  his  rompdic?,  the  ntimlifT  of 
which  exceeded  100,  acquired  iatii  the  tillt  ul  prince 
of  the  new  comedy.  We  have  unfortunately  nothing 
bat  a  few  ftagmenta  remaining  of  them.  Terence 
imitated  lad  tmulated  Um,  aid  ftooi  hit  eomediee 
we  may  form  iom«  idflt  of  the  character  of  Aose  of 

Menaader. 

MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL,  a  celebrated  rabbi, 
who  was  bom  in  Portagal  about  1 604.  His  father 
was  a  rich  merchant,  who  suffered  greatly  Itoth  in 
property  and  person  from  the  inquisition,  and  on 
that  account  fled  into  Holland.  At  the  age  of  eigh* 
teen  the  son  was  made  preacher  and  expounder  of 
the  Talmud  at  Amsterdam.  In  1632  he  published, 
in  the  Spanish  language,  the  first  part  of  his  work 
entitled  "  Conciliador,"  &c.,  of  which  the  next  year 
a  Latin  Teraion  waa  printed  hj  Dionyaius  Vonioa, 
oatttled  ^  ConeSiator,  riiw  de  (SniTtoientU  Loeonun 
S-  Scripturtp  qusp  pugnare  inter  se  videntur,  Opus 
ex  vetustia  et  recent  onbus  omnibus  Rabbinis  magna 
loduitria  ic  Fide  congestum."  He  also  published 
three  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  the  time  of 
Cr<HSweU  he  came  to  this  country,  and  obtained  for 
•  his  nation  more  privileges  than  they  ever  before  en- 
joyad.  He  died  at  Ameterdara  in  1659-  His  other 
worha  are  the  **  Talnmd  Corrected,"  with  notes,  "  De 
Resurrectionc  Mortuorum,"  "  V'^j-nrnnza  de  Israel," 
dedicated  to  the  liuj^lish  pailiaiacat  in  1650,  one  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  jirove  that  the  ten  tribes  are  set- 
tled in  America,  and  "  An  Apology  for  the  Jews  in 
the  English  Language." 

^IE.V1>KI.SSUHX,  \fO«!ES,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
philo.-iuj-lu  r,  who  was  born  m  1729  at  Dessau,  Ger- 
many. His  father,  though  very  poor,  gave  him  a 
careful  education,  and  himself  instmcted  the  boy  in 
Hebrew  and  the  radiments  of  Jewish  learning,  others 
instructed  him  in  tl:c  Talrrnnl,  Tlie  Old  Testament 
also  contributed  to  liie  formation  of  his  mind.  The 
poetteal  books  of  those  ancient  records  attracted  the 
DOy  particularly.  The  celebrated  book  of  Maimoni- 
des,  "More  Nevoehim,"  or  "  Guide  of  the  Erring," 
hajjpenin^;  to  fall  into  his  hand.'^.  excited  him  first  to 
the  enquiry  after  truth  and  to  a  liberal  way  of  think- 
ing. He  stadied  this  work  with  sneh  ardent  teal 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  nen-mis  fever,  which,  care- 
lessly treated,  entailed  upon  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  a  crooked  spine  ana  weak  health.  His  father 
was  nnable  to  support  him  aD7  longer,  and  he  wan- 
deied  in  1743  to  Beriin,  where  he  faved  several  years 
in  great  poverty,  dependent  on  the  charity  of  some 
persona  of  his  own  religion.  Chance  made  him  ac> 
qmiinted  with  Israel  Moses,  a  man  of  philosophical 
penetration  and  a  great  mathematician,  who,  perse- 
cuted every  where  on  account  of  his  liberal  views, 
lived  also  in  utter  poverty  atnl  hicaine  a  martyr  to 
truth.  This  man  often  argued  with  Mendelssohn  on 
the  principles  of  Maimonides  He  also  gave  him  a 
Hebrew  translation  of  Kutlid,  and  thus  a.vakcncd  in 
the  youth  a  love  for  mathematics.  A  young  Jewish 
phfudan  named  Kiaeh  enconraged  nim  to  study 
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Latin,  and  gsTO  him  aaoM  iMttiKtioii  In  laa* 
guage,  and  Dr.  Gompeiy  mad*  hkn  acquainted  with 

modem  literature. 

Thna  he  lived  without  any  certain  support,  all  the 
time  occupied  with  atudy,  until  a  silk  manufacturer  of 
his  persiia<<iion  at  Beriin,  Mr.  Bernard,  appointed  him 
tutor  of  l.is  (  hil  lren,  and  at  a  later  ]ienod  he  took 
him  as  a  partner  in  his  business,  in  1754  be  became 
acquainted  with  Leasing,  who  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind.  Intellectual  philosophy  be- 
came now  his  chief  study.  His  "  Letters  on  Senti- 
ments  "  were  the  first  fmit  of  his  labours  in  this 
brand).  He  became  now  also  acqnatnted  with  Ni. 
cohu  and  Abbt,  and  his  eorreepondence  widi  the 
latter  is  a  monument  of  the  friendship  and  familiarity 
which  existed  between  these  two  distinguished  men. 
Mendelssohn  contributed  to  aeveral  of  the  first  peri- 
odicals, and  now  and  then  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic with  philosophical  works  which  acquired  him 
fame,  not  only  in  Gencany  'nit  also  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Ho  estabUshed  no  new  aytttem,  but  was  never- 
theless one  of  the  most  profound  and  patient  Ainkera 
of  bis  age,  and  the  excellence  of  his  rhnrnrtfr  ut; 
enhanced  by  his  modesty,  uprightness,  and  amiable 
disposition.  His  disinterestedness  was  without  Umits, 
ana  his  beneScenea  ever  ready,  aa  fitf  as  his  small 
means  would  aUov.  He  knew  how  to  dtide  with 
delicacy  the  zealous  efforts  of  Lavater  to  convert  him 
to  Christianity ;  yet  his  grief  at  (teeing  liimself  so 
unexpectedly  aasaded  brought  on  him  a  severe  sick- 
ness, wliich  loog  incapacitated  him  fur  edeatific  par* 
stiits. 

In  his  "  Jeiuvrdem,oder  iiber  religiose  Macht  nnd 
Judenthum,"  he  gave  to  the  world  in  17S3  many 
excellent  ideas,  which  were  much  misundcrs-tooa, 
partly  becatiee  ihry  attacked  the  prejudices  of  cen- 
turies. In  &4jinc  iri  jrning  lessons  he  had  expounded 
to  his  son  and  other  Jewish  youths  the  elements  of 
his  philosophy,  particalarly  the  doctrine  of  God.  He 
thenfore  gave  tne  nameof  "Mofning  Hobts^  todio 
work  containing  the  results  of  his  investigations,  of 
which  his  death  prevented  him  from  completing 
more  than  one  volume.  F.  H.  Jacobi  having  a£ 
dressed  to  him  a  treattee  "  On  the  Doctrine  of  Spi- 
noza," he  thoDgbt  himself  obliged  to  defend  his  de- 
ceased friend  Lessing  against  the  charge  of  li  iviiu' 
been  an  advocate  of  Spinoza's  doctrines.  Without 
regarding  the  exhausted  state  of  his  health,  he  hast* 
cned  to  publish  his  work  entitled  *'  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn to  the  Friends  of  Lessing,"  and  became  in  con- 
sequence BO  much  weakened,  that  a  cold  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  Ufe  in  1 786-  Ttie 
German  language  ie  indebted  to  him  In  part  for  its 
developement. 

In  the  philoBophical  dialogne  he  made  the  first 
successful  attempt  among  the  writers  of  his  country, 
taking  for  his  models  Plato  and  Xenophon.  Beeides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  **PhiloBo- 
phische  Schriften;"  his  masterpiece,  "  Phaedon,  or 
On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  which  has  sone 
through  severs!  editions  dnce  1767i  and  haa  been 
translated  into  roost  modern  European  languages. 
I  MENDEZ.  MOSES,  a  clever  Jewish  poet,  who 
was  born  in  the  metropolis  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1750.  He 
was  the  antbor  of  several  popular  musical  entertain- 
ments, among-  which  that  called  "'I'lr  f'haplet*'  is 
considered  the  best.  His  poem  entiikd  "  The  Sea- 
aona**  is  in  the  style  'of  Bpenaer.nf  whoaihovnn 
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great  •dmirar.  Iluibllamogu  anartnetfnMithis 


*'  Itc  yet  I  atog  the  round>r«Tol«lng  yew. 
And  wow  tlw  loUa  and  paatiai*  of  the  ivaiii. 

At  Alcon'i  gwt  I  drop  a  piout  Irar ; 
Right  well  he  knew  to  raise  hit  ■•■nmed  itrain. 
And,  tike  hi*  %lillaa,  •roin'd  i>ie  rhyming ctMiOi 
Ah !  cruel  btc,  to  lent  him  frotn  our  eye*; 
Reeeire  hii  wreath,  albc  tho  tntuitr's  vain, 
Prora  the  rreen  aod  may  flowers  Immortal  rlM, 
To  mark  the  tacrtd  spot  where  the  tweet  poet  liM. 

It  it  the  cockoo  that  annount-rth  apnii^, 

Aad  with  hit  wreakful  tale  the  tpoiur  di>th  fray  : 

llMMillUt  tlM  tmehm  ImialeM  dittiet  ting. 

Am  lM>p,  to  bmaai  youth,  fhm  tpny  to  tpray. 

Proud  at  Sir  Paridew  of  rieh  amy. 

The  little  wantont  that  draw  Vi-nns'  team 

Chirp  am'rout  throu|i;h  the  eroTe  in  bpavim  gay  ; 

Aodne.  who  ertt  gain'd  Leda't  fun  l  t'ltti  i-Di. 

Now  tail'd  on  Thamia'  tide,  the  Rlnry  uf  iht-  stream! 

Proud  as  the  TurkL«l>  »nM»n.  r liautitir l.'vr 

Beei.  with  dehKhl,  hli  numrrnut  race  around: 

lie  grantt  freth  bvoura  to  earh  female  near) 

For  lore  aa  well  at  cheritaunre  renown'd. 

The  waddling  dame  that  did  the  Oauli  confound* 

Her  tawny  aont  doth  lead  to  rirera  rold  ; 

While  Jimo'a  dfurlini;.  wilh  n>»j>*»li''  lMiiin<l, 

To  fhann  hi»  !i'in.in  ilolti  hi»  tram  ir.ifuM. 

That  c'liwi  with  vivul  i^rtfii.  that  tlamfs  »  ith  buinlng  gold. 

•         •         •  .  •  •  • 

But  hark!  the  bag-pipe  luminont  to  the  greeD, 
TlwiannMl  teg-piilt.  that  awaketh  aport ; 
TIm  hMinoim  luiM,  at  the  morning  thera. 
Around  the  flower-rrown'il  Miay-|Mile ijiiick  retott: 
The  «od«  (if  iilpMure  ht  ri'  lii>i'  I'w'd  Ihi'ir  ruurt. 
Quick  on  lh«>  y\na  the  llyin:;  iiionn-nt  sicirf, 
ampfe  »t'lifiiM-<i. 


Nor  build  up  { 


Un  lilV  II  "liort. 


Short  aa  the  whitper  of  the  paaaiiig  breeze. 


MENDEZ  PINTO.  FERDINAND,  a  celebrated 
PortugiMM  tnveUer,  who  in  1637  embarketl  in  a 
ahip  wand  for  the  Indi«a;  but  in  the  vovage  it  waa 

attacked  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  it  to  Mocha  and 
sold  Ferdinand  for  a  slave.  After  various  adventures 
be  arrived  at  Unous,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  In- 
dieB»  end  retumed  to  Fortiuel  in  1658  He  pub- 
liihed  e  enrkme  eeeouDt  of  nil  travela,  which  has 
been  tranRlated  into  French  and  English.  Mendez 
Pinto,  from  his  excessive  creduhty,  has  been  classed 
widi  the  Engliah  Sir  John  Mandcville,  and  both  are 
now  chieflf  quoted  Ibr  their  ugf  belief  end  estimva- 
gent  fiction. 

MENDOZA.  DON  DIEGO  HURTADO  DE,  a 
S|Mniab  claaaic,  who  was  aleo  diatioguiabed  ea  e  po- 
litician and  a  general  in  the  brilUent  ege  of  Chanea 

V.  He  wa-i  desct  iMlcd  from  an  ancient  family,  which 
had  produced  several  eminent  scholara  and  states- 
men, and  waa  bom  at  Granada  in  15U3.  As  a  poet 
Mid  bietorian,  be  eonthbiated  to  eateblieb  the  repute- 
tioB  of  Oeatiliaii  litenlaret  bat  hie  pnbBe  life  dia. 
played  nothing  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  poet,  the 
impartial  love  of  truth  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  clear 
iBetemmentof  the  experienced  statesman.  Stern,  se- 
ven* tfbitrerjr,  end  haughty,  he  waa  a  formidable  in- 
etrament  of  a  despotic  court.  When  Don  Diego  left 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  where  his  talentH,  wit, 
end  acquirements,  had  rendered  him  conspicuous,  he 
■erved  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy,  and  in  1538 
Cheriea  V.  appointed  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In 
1542  he  was  irajwrial  plenipotentiary  to  tlie  council 
of  Trent,  and  in  l')47  uinbassador  to  the  coiu*!  of 
fiom^  where  he  peraecuted  end  oppreeeed  »U  tboee 
Itdiene  who  yet  mniifwted  uy  ettaebment  to  tfie 
freedom  of  their  country.  As  captain-general  and 
ffovemor  of  Sienna,  he  subjected  that  republic  to  the 
dominion  of  Cosmo  I.  of  Medici,  under  Sjtanish  su- 
fp  nd  cmebed  the  Toecu  apiht  of  liberty. 


Hated  by  the  liberele,  held  in  horror  by  Paol  III., 
whom  he  waa  cherged  to  humble  in  Rome  itself,  he 
ruled  onlv  by  bloMshed;  and.  though  constantly 
threateneu  with  the  dagger  of  assassins,  not  only  for 
Ilie  elmses  of  hiepower,  but  also  on  account  of  hia 
love  intrignee  in  Rome,  he  continued  to  govern  tmtil 
1554,  when  he  was  recalled  by  Charles  V,  Amidst 
the  schemes  of  arbitrary  power,  Mendoza  employed 
himself  in  literary  labours,  and  partictilarly  m  the 
collection  of  Greek  and  lAtinmanuacripte.  Heaent 
learned  men  to  esandne  tiw  monastery  of  Ifeoat 
Athos  for  this  purpose,  and  took  advantage  of  his  in- 
fluence at  Soliman  s  court  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  object.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  he 
was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  U.  An  affiur  of 
gallantry  involved  him  in  a  quanrdtritli  a  rinil,trlio 
turned  his  dagger  upon  him.  Don  Diego  threw  him 
from  the  balcony  of  the  palace  into  the  street,  and 
waa,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  prison,  where  hm 
spent  his  time  in  writing  love  el^es.  He  was  after- 
wards banished  to  Granada,  where  he  observed  the 
progress  of  the  Moorish  insurrection  in  the  Alpujarra 
mountains,  and  wrote  the  history  of  it.  This  work 
ie  eouMdered  one  of  the  best  historical  writings  in 
Spanish  literature.  He  was  also  engaged  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  nlace  in  1575,  in  trans- 
lating a  work  of  Aristotle,  witn  a  commentary.  His 
library  he  bequeathed  to  the  king,  and  it  now  forme 
one  of  Aa  onaaenta  of  Ae  BaenriaL  Hfa  wMtieal 
epiatles  are  the  first  classical  models  of  the  xind  in 
tut  literature  of  his  country.  They  are  mostly  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  written  in  an  easy  style,  and  with 
much  vigour,  and  ahow  the  man  of  the  worid.  Somo 
of  them  delineate  domcetie  happinen  and  the  tenderer 
feelinKS  with  so  much  truth  that  we  can  with  diffi- 
culty recognise  the  tyrant  of  Sienna.  His  sonnets 
are  deficient  in  elevation,  gnea^  and  harmony,  and 
his  canzoni  are  often  obscure  and  forced.  In  the 
Spanish  forma  of  poetrv,  redondillas,  quintillas,  and 
villancicos,  he  surpassea  his  predecessors  in  elegance 
of  diction.  Hia  satires,  or  burlescas,  were  prohibited 
by  the  inquisition.  As  a  urose  writer,  he  forma  an 
epoch ;  he  has  been  called  the  father  of  Spanish  prose. 
His  comic  romance,  written  while  he  was  yet  a  stu- 
dent, "  Vida  de  Laxarillo  de  Tonnes,"  has  been  trans- 
lated into  foreign  Iangui»ea._  The  hero  of  this  tale  ia 
a  cunning  beggar,  and  me  life  of  the  various  cfauaeo 
of  the  people  is  described  in  it  with  great  spirit  and 
truth,  lue  ntunerous  imitations  of  I.azanllo  de 
Tormes  produced  a  pecufiar  diaa  of  writings  in  Spai- 
nish  literature— ^aato  ptrnnm,  an  called.  Hia  m. 
cond  great  work,  Ae  "  History  of  the  War  of  Gre- 
nada," may  be  compared  with  the  works  of  Livy  and 
Tacitus.  Though  Mendoza  does  not  pronounce  judg- 
ment, yet  it  ia  eaay  to  see,  from  his  relation,  that  the 
severity  and  tyranny  of  Philip  had  driven  the  Moon 
to  despair.  The  Spanish  government  would  not, tbam- 
fore,  permit  the  printing  of  it  till  161<^  and  then  only 
with  great  omissions. 

MENEDEIf US  OF  ERETRIA  was  the  founder 
of  the  Erelrian  school  of  philosophy,  which  formed  a 
branch  of  the  Socratic.  He  was  a  j)upil  of  Plato  and 
Stilpo,  and  ascribed  truth  only  to  identical  prouosi- 
tiona.  Ha  ia  aaid  to  have  starved  himself  to  death 
beeanae  he  could  not  engage  Antigonna  to  reetore 
freedom  to  his  conntr\v 

MENGS,  ANTHONY  RAPHAEL,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Ha  wnabomat  Aoaaig  inBohania  in  1728,  and  waa 
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the  snn  of  an  indilTerent  Danish  artist,  who  had  set- 
tled m  Dressden.  From  the  sixth  year  of  his  age 
the  young  Raphael  was  compelled  to  exercise  him- 
•df  in  dnwing,  daily  and  hourly,  am},  a  few  yean 
later,  wae  inatnicted  by  his  father  til  oil,  tnittiature, 
and  enamel  jiaintinj^.  The  father  hardly  allowed  hitn 
a  moment  fnr  play,  set  him  tduku  which  he  was 
fequired  to  accomplish  within  a  given  time,  and 
severely  punished  him  if  he  failed.  In  1741  the 
yoiint;  artist  accompanied  hin  father  to  Rome,  and 
studied  the  remains  of  ancient  htattiary,  ihc  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  finally, 
the  inimitable  prodiictiom  of  the  divine  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican.  He  was  leftto  pass  the  day  there  with 
bread  and  water,  and  in  the  evening  his  studies  were 
examined  with  the  greatest  seventy.  In  1744  his 
father  xetanied  with  him  to  Dmden,  and  Augxutus 
soon  after  appointed  htm  eoutt>paJoter.  A  laeond 
visit  to  Rome  was  occupied  in  renewing  his  former 
studies,  studyiug  anatomy,  &c.  His  first  great  com- 
poeitions  appeared  in  1748,  and  met  with  universal 
admiration.  A  Holy  Funily  was  particularly  ad- 
mired;  and  the  young  jieasant  girl  who  served  him 
aa  m  model  hccamc  his  wife. 

On  his  return  to  Dresden  the  king  appointed  him 
principal  eoort-painter:  and  in  1751  he  wae  en- 
gafftd  to  paint  the  altar-piece  for  the  catholic  chapel, 
with  leave  to  execute  it  m  Rome;  and  ahuut  the 
same  time  he  made  a  copy  of  Raphael's  ^khooi  of 
Athena  for  tha  dtdie  of  Northomlierland.  The  seven 
Tcan*  war  deprived  htn  of  his  pension ;  hot  hi  1754 
he  received  the  direction  of  tne  new  academy  of 
painting  in  the  Capitol,  and  m  1757  the  Celestines 
employed  him  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  church  of 
St.  Eusehius,  his  nrst  fresco.  He  soon  after  painted, 
for  Cardinal  Albani,  the  Parnassus  in  his  villa,  and 
executed  ^'arious  oil  paintings.  In  1761  Charle.s  111. 
invited  Mengs  to  Spain,  where  his  principal  works 
•t  this  time  were  an  assembly  of  the  gods  and  a  De- 
acent  from  the  Cro^^.  Returning  to  Rome,  he  exc- 
eiited  a  great  allegorical  fresco  pamting  for  the  pope, 
in  the  camfra  de'  papiri,  and,  after  three  years,  re- 
turned to  Madrio.  At  this  time  b«  executed  the 
apotheoeis  of  IVajan  hi  fresco,  his  finest  work, 
lie  died  in  Rome  in  1770,  leaving  seven  children, 
thirteen  having  died  previously.  His  expensive 
manner  of  Uriaff,  and  hit  eollectionit  of  drawings 
of  majiters,  vaf^es,  cngTaTinga,  &c.,  had  absorbed  all 
his  gains,  although  during  the  last  eighteen  years 
he  had  received  Ibo.ooo  Hcudi.  A  K})lendid  monu- 
Oient  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friend 
the  ca>'alier  d'Atara,  at  the  side  of  Raphael,  and 
another  hy  the  empress  of  Russia,  in  St.  Peter's. 
Mengs's  composition  and  uroujnii);  is  simple,  noble, 
and  studied;  hui  drawings  correct  and  ideal;  his  ex- 
pressions, in  which  Raphael  was  his  model,  and  his 
cokraring,  in  every  re!«pect,  are  excellent.  Hia  worics 
are  finished  with  the  greatest  nrc.  His  writings  in 
difiierent  languages,  particularly  his  "  Remariis  on 
C!on«8gio,  Baphael,  and  IWan/'  aie  highly  iMtrae- 
dve. 

MENINSKT,  OR  MENIX,  FRANCIS,  a  cele- 
brated  orientahst,  who  was  horn  in  Lorraine  in 
1G23, and  studied  at  Rome,  under  the  learned  Jesuit 
Grattini.  .\t  the  age  of  thirty  he  accompanied  the 
Polish  amhassador  to  Constatitiiiople,  and,  applying 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  'I'uritisli  language,  be- 
came first  interpreter  to  the  Pohsh  embassy  at  the 
Porl^  and  soon  after  was  appointed  ambassador 


plenipotentiary  to  the  court.  He  ■n-as  naturali7ed 
in  Poknd,  and  added  the  termination  ski  to  his 
family  name  of  Menin  In  1661  he  bmuDS  Inter- 
preter of  the  Oriental  languagea  at  Vieniia»  ud  iraa 
entrusted  with  several  important  commissions;  and  in 
1 6G9,  on  going  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusa- 
leu),  ho  was  created  a  knight  of  that  order,  and,  on 
his  return  to  Vienna,  was  created  oneof  thecmperor's 
council  of  wnr.  Hiw  principal  work  was  his  *'  The- 
saurus Linguarum  Orientalium,"  published  atVienna 
in  16S0.    Meninski  died  at  Vienna  in  l(3'.i8. 

MENiPPUS,  a  cynic,  and  discble  of  the  second 
Menedemus.  He  waa  a  native  or  Gadara  m  faUm- 


tine,  and  his  writings  were  chiefly  of  a  satirical  kind, 
so  much  so  indeed  tliat  Lucian  ntylvn  him  "  the  most 
snarling  of  cynics,"  and,  in  two  or  three  of  his  dia> 
logttsa,  introduces  him  as  the  vehicle  of  his  own 
sarcasms.  It  appaars  that  his  satires  were  composed 
in  prose;  on  which  account  those  of  Varro  were  de- 
nominated "  Meni)ipean,"  and.  fur  the  same  reason* 
that  of  satire  "  Minippe*'  was  given,  in  Flrtoce,  to  tho 
celebrated  work  written  against  the  league.  Me- 
nippus  IS  said  to  have  hanged  himself  in  consequence 
of  being  rohhed  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  had 
been  originally  a  slave,  but  purchased  his  freedom, 
and  waa  made  a  citiaea  of  Thebes.  None  of  his 
works  is  now  extant. 

MENNO,  SIMONIS,  an  enthusiast,  wIuj  was 
bom  in  Friesland  in  1505,  and  joined  the  anabap- 
tists in  1537,  having  been  previously  a  cathoUc 
priest  Aifter  the  suppresdon  of  the  disturbances 
at  Munster,  Menno  collected  the  scattered  remnants 
of  the  sect,  and  oi^aaised  societies,  for  which  he 
secured  the  toleration  of  the  government.  Hia 
peregrinations  for  many  years  in  Holland  and  the 
north  of  Germany,  as  far  as  Livonia,  contributed  to 
increase  tho  number  of  his  followers  and  to  dissemi- 
nate his  doctrines  among  those  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  ofthe  protestant  churches  in 
reform.  Except  in  sotnr  opir.-nn"*  re<ipprtir,^  tlie 
incarnation  of  Christ,  to  wii,Lli  he  was  probably  kd 
hy  the  controversy  concerning  the  bodily  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  to  adttlM  only,  hia  tenets  agreed,  in  general, 
with  those  of  the  Calvinitts.  Honno  (Uad  it  Oldes- 
luhe  in  HoUtein,  labl. 

MENOU,  JACQUES  FRANCOIS,  BARON,  a  mi- 
litary leader,  who  was  born  inTouraine  in  1750.  He 
entered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  a  high  rank.  I"  1 7 1'>  the  nohless^  v(  'Vt  i\u 
raioe  chose  him  their  deputy  to  the  states-general, 
where  ha  waa  one  of  dm  eaniest  to  niuto  with  the 
third  estate.  Menou  turned  his  nttpntion  particularly 
to  the  new  organization  of  the  army,  and  proposed  tt» 
substitute  a  general  conscription  of  the  young  men 
in  the  place  M  recniitiqg.  Uia  subsequent  voles  and 
propositions  in  favour  of  vesttog  the  declantkm  of 
war  in  the  riritinri,  of  armin;,'  the  national  guard,  &c., 
were  generally  on  the  revolutionary  side;  but  when 
tha  more  violent  opinions  began  to  prevail,  he  joined 
those  who  endeavoured  to  tnoderate  tha  exoitemflat. 
In  1792  he  resumed  his  military  dutin,  and 
cond  in  command  ofthe  troops  of  the  line  j^t  itu  n,  il 
near  Paris.  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  assorably,  ana  was  aftevwards  repeatedly 
denoimced  to  the  convention  as  an  enemy  to  the  re- 
volution. He,  however,  escaped  condemnation. and 
in  May  1795  commanded  the  troops  who  defended 
the  convention  againatthe  insurgents  of  the  Faobomjg 
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St.  Antoine.  Menou  nftenvards  acfoin]i  iTiied  Bona- 
parte to  Kgypt,  and  distingutsbed  himself  l)y  his 
eoimge  on  aemal  occasions.  After  the  return  of 
BonajMrte,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  l)ath- 
keeper  of  RuHtlia,  submitting  to  aU  the  cereiuouics 
of  the  laws  of  Mahomet,  and  adopting  the  name  of 
Abdallah.  On  the  death  of  Kiebor  ho  took  the  cbiaf 
command,  and,  after  a  gallant  defencft  in  Alenndtk, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  English.  Bonajtarte 
received  Dim  favoural>ly  ua  liiti  arrival  in  France,  and 
•MMiiited  him  governor  of  Pieteont  Hciicm  «H 
afterwards  sent  to  VfliitG«»  ui  the  «um  capadQT,  and 
died  there  in  1810. 

MENSCHIKOFF,  ALEX.\NDER,  a  Russian  no- 
bleman, who  was  bom  near  Moscow  in  1674,  and  em« 
ployed  by  a  pastry<eaok  to  mQ  pMtrf  in  the  etneta 
of  Moscow.   Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  first 
cause  of  bis  nse.    According  to  some  statements,  he 
overheard  the  project  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Strelitz, 
end  commwiiGated  it  to  the  ezari  other eceounta  re- 
prteent  bim  «a  havtnfr  tttreeted  the  nottee  of  Lefort, 
who  took  him  into  hia  service,  ir,  1,  liiscerning  l.is 
great  powers,  determined  to  educate  him  for  public 
■flSiiri.  Lefort  took  the  young  Menschikoff  win  him 
on  the  (freat  embassy  in  1697,  pointed  out  to  him 
whatever  was  worthy  of  his  attention,  and  instructed 
him  in  military  affairs,  and  in  the  maxims  of  politics 
and  government.   On  the  death  of  Lefort*  Meiiachi> 
koff  eneeeeded  him  m  the  favoor  of  ^  esar,  who 
placed  such  entire  cnnfiilcnrc  in  him  that  ho  tinf]-:T- 
took  nothing  without  Uis  advice  i  yet  his  passion  lor 
.  money  was  the  cause  of  Mny  nhOMe,  and  he  was 
three  timee  attbjectad  to  n  amrere  enmination,  and 
was  once  also  condemned  to  a  fine.  The  emperor 
I  iiTii  -lif  !  liln;  f  ir  Hmaller  oSisnces  on  the  spwt ;  hut 
much  of  bis  seliishneBs  and  faithlessness  was  un* 
known  to  hie  lovereign,  and  he  was  much  indebted 
for  ^iipj'ort  to  the  empress  ^'nthnrine.    He  became 
first  minister  and  general  heid-marshal,  baron  and 
prince  of  the  German  empire,  and  received  orders 
nom  the  eonrte  of  Copenii^fen*  Dreeden,  end  Beriia. 
Feter  elao  cnafeii'ed  on  him  the  titb  of  dnke  of 
Ingria.     On  the  death  of  I'-tor,  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Mensciul<off  that  Catharine 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  and  that  affairs  were  con- 
ducted during  her  reign.  When  Peter  11.  succeeded 
her  on  the  throne,  Menschikoff  grasped  with  a  bold 
and  sure  hand  the  reins  of  government ;  but  in  1727, 
when  his  power  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  be 
waa  suddenly  hurled  from  hia  elevation.  Havinir 
embeszled  a  sum  of  money  which  the  emperor  had 
intended  for  bis  sister,  he  was  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual exile  in  Siberia,  and  his  immense  estate  was 
confiscated.   He  paased  the  rest  <tf  hia  life  at  Bere- 
sov,  where  he  lived  in  eo  frogal  a  manner  that,  out  of 
adaily  all  ^  \vince  often  roubles,  he  saved  ([inis^h  to 
erect  a  small  wooden  church,  on  which  he  himself 
worked  as  a  carpenter.   Ha  aimk  into  a  deep  me- 
lancholy, said  nothinfir  to  anyone,  and  died  in  17'2[), 
Menachikofl"  was  selhsh,  a\'aricious,  and  ambitious, 
implacable  and  cruel,  but  gracious,  courageous,  well- 
informed,  amaUe  of  ivge  viewa  and  piuMi*  and  per- 
aeverittg  hi  the  ezacvtion  of  them.  Hiaeervieee  in 
the  promotion  of  civilization,  commerce,  the  arts  nii  l 
sciences,  and  in  theestabliahmeBt  of  Russian  respecu 
dtility  abroad,  have  haen  pnodwlife  of  pennaDest 
good  effects. 

MENZEL.  FREDERICK  WILUAM,  a  Saxon 
hdd  the  office  of  pnvate  leesetary  in 


rhc  T'tv'A  ciliirii  t  (sf  llresilen  previous  to  the 
iDg  out  of  tlie  t»even  years'  war.  Frederick  II.,  Bua> 
pecting  that  negotiations  were  going  on  against  him 
between  the  courts  of  Prtcrsh^jrir,  \  ienna,  ami  Dres- 
den, directed  his  minister  at  the  court  of  iSaxouy  to 
))rucure  information  on  the  subject.  Chance  made 
the  ambeatador  acquainted  with  Menzel,  whoee  ex> 
penrive  and  dissipated  habita  had  plunged  him  into 
■  mham^sments,  to  relieve  which  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  purloin  from  the  public  treasury.  The  un- 
happy man  hoped  to  preserve  himeelf  hy  a  greater 
crime,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
delivered  to  the  Prussian  ambassador  copies  of  the 
secret  correspondence  between  Sa.xony,  !{u>>ia,  ani 
Austria*  relating  to  Prussia.  His  conscience,  indeed, 
waa  awdcened,  hut  ha  eonld  not  turn  back  without 
forfeiting  the  protection  of  the  ambassa'lorin  case  of 
detection.  During  a  journev  to  Warsaw,  in  the  re- 
tinue of  the  king,  traces  of  bis  guilt  were  at  length 
discovered.  Menzel  hinuelf  waa  aaipriaed  bj  the 
report  of  the  diacoverr  of  hia  treadieiT  in  a  lodal 
p  ifiy  He  attempted  to  save  himself  by  6ight,  but 
was  arrested  at  Prague,  on  the  demand  of  the  court 
of  Saxony,  and  imprisoned,  hrt^t  at  Brunn,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Huberlsburg,  in  the 
ca.stle  (Jl  Kuui^stcin.  Here  he  lived  thirty-three 
years,  at  first  in  the  strictest  custody.  During  his 
imprisonment  at  Brunn  he  cherished  the  hope  that 
PruaMa  would  atipnlate  for  hii  Kheration  at  ui«  con* 
elusion  of  peace.  Through  the  favour  of  King  Fre- 
derick Augustus  I.,  his  condition  was  somewhat  al- 
leviated in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  he  reeMVed  bet- 
ter food,  and  permission  to  take  the  air  now  and 
then ;  he  was  also  reUeved  of  the  heavy  ehaina  which 
he  had  worn  many  jeaia.  Ha  died  in  Maj  1796^  at 
the  age  of  seventy. 

MENZEL,  CHARLES  ADOLPHUS.  a  German 
historian,  whn  wns  horn  in  17S4,  in  Griinberg.  Si- 
lesia, and  studied  at  ilalie,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self particularly  to  history.  He  published  several 
hiatorical  worlu,  which,  though  not  equal  in  deep 
reaearch  to  thoee  of  many  contemporary  writers  of 
Germany,  are  valunt.le  for  their  d<  -<  rijitive  merit, 
particularly  his  "History  of  the  Germans,"  which 
comes  down  to  the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  As  a 
continuation  of  Becker's  "Universal  History,"  he 
wrote  "A  History  of  Modern  Times  since  the  Death 
of  Frederic  II."  His  last  work  was  "A  Modem 
History  of  the  Germans  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Act  of  Confederacy,"  whkh  is  to  he  coa«derMl  a 
continuation  of  his  history  of  the  Gf  ^mn^^• 
MERCATOR,  GERARD,  a  mathematician  and 
geographer,  who  was  born  at  Rupelmonde,  in  the 
Ijow  Countries,  in  1512,andetudied  at  Louvain,ap- 
jilyin^  himself  with  stieh  intensity  as  to  forget  to 
Uke  the  necessary  food  and  sleep.  His  pro^resn  in 
the  mathematics  was  very  rapid,  although  without  a 
teacher,  and  he  lOon  became  a  lecturer  on  geography 
and  astronomy,  m.-kini;  his  instruments  with  his 
own  hands.  Granvella,  to  whom  he  prestntcd  a 
terrestrial  globe,  recommended  him  to  Charles  V. 
Mercator  entored  into  tbte  eoiperor's  service,  and  ex- 
eenied  for  him  a  celestia]  globe  of  crystal,  and  a  ter- 
r-strial  globe  of  wood.  In  15.')9  he  retired  to  Duis- 
burg,  and  received  the  title  of  cosmographer  to  the 
duke  of  Juliers.  His  last  years  were  devoted  to 
theological  studies.  He  died  in  1694.  Mercator 
published  a  great  number  of  maps  and  diarta,  wfaidi 
M  aagnvao  and  cnlound  hioidf.  Ha  ia  ' 
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as  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  projection  called  by  |  io  1666,  and  entered  the  servite  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
lusname,  in  which  the  meridians  and  pargUeit  oif  Ipoldiii  i683,aDddutiogiii«b«dhiiaielf  asa  voltmteer 
latitude  cvt  eaeli  ottier  at  right  angle*,  and  an  both '         " "  '   ' —  **-  "*— ^-  "~ 

represented  by  straight  line!<,  which  has  the  effect  of 
enlarging  the  degrees  uf  latitude  as  tbey  recede  from 
the  ecpiator.  His  first  maps  on  this  projection  were 
pnbliabadia  1569;  the  principles  were  fint  explained 
^  Bdinurd  Wright,  in  1599.  in  bia  **ConectioiM  of 
Errors  in  Navigation,"  whence  the  di'^covery  has 
aometimea  been  attributed  to  him.  His  "Tahulie 
Geographine"  is  the  best  edition  of  the  maps  of 
Ptolemy,  and  baa  beea  rnmHy  copied  by  hia  anc- 
cessora. 

MERCER,  HUGH,  a  brigadier.general  in  the 
American  revolutionarv  army*  who  was  by  birth  a 
native  of  Scotland.  He  waa  fibenUy  educated,  stu- 
(Vied  iiu  ilicine,  and  acted  as  a  surgeon's  assistant  in 
the  iiieinorable  battle  of  Culloden.  He  emigrated 
from  his  country  not  long  after  to  Pennsylvania,  but 
renkovad  to  Virginia,  where  he  aetUed  and  married. 
He  waa  engaged  with  Waahington  in  tte  Indian 
wars  of  1755,  &c.,  and  his  children  are  in  ])0«session 
of  a  medal  which  waa  presented  to  him  by  the  cor> 
poration  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  good 
ceodnct  in  the  expedition  againat  an  Indian  settle- 
ment, eondueted  by  Colond  Armstrong,  in  Septem- 
ber l7'i"  In  one  of  the  engagf  n  -  nt ,  w  ith  the  In- 
diana, General  Mercer  was  wounded  in  the  right 
wnst,  and  being  eepaiated  from  his  party,  he  found 
that  there  was  danger  of  his  being  surrounded  hy 
hostile  Indians,  whose  war-whoop  and  yell  indicated 
their  near  approach.  Becoming  f  iint  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  took  refuge  io  the  hoUow  trunk  of  a  large 
tree.  Hie  Indiana  came  to  the  spot  wliera  he  waa 
concealed,  seated  themselve-;  nlnut  for  rest,  and 
then  disappeared.  Mercer  left  ins  hiding-place,  and 
pursued  his  course  through  a  trackless  wild  of  aT>out 
one  hundred  mtlea,  iwtil  he  reached  Fort  Cumber- 
laad.  On  Ae  way  he  anhdated  on  the  body  of  a 
nttlesnake,  which  he  met  and  killr  i  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
eountr}'.  he  immediately  joined  the  former,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  nis  bravery  and  skill  during 
that  inoportant  period  of  American  history. 
^  MERCY,  FRANCOIS  DE,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  generals  in  the  thirty  yeara'  war.  He  was 
born  at  Longwy  in  Lorraine,  and  rose  in  the  service 
of  the  elector  of  Bavana  through  the  successive  ranks. 
After  having  defeated  General  Kantzau  at  Tuttlingen, 
he  was  appointed,  with  the  rank  of  Bavarian  lieute- 
nant-general and  imperial  field-marshal,  to  the  com- 
innndof  the  combined  foitea,  and  captured  Botweil 
and  Uberlingen.  In  the  succeeding  year,  1644,  Fri- 
hnrg  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  threw  up  a  fortided 
camp  in  its  vicinity.  I'he  great  Cond^  atudtad  bin 
in  thia  noeition,  and  after  a  combat  of  tliree  daya  com- 
pelled nim  to  letira.  TVirenne  pursued  Itim,  bttt  the 
retreat  was  so  ably  conducted  that  the  French  general 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  him.  in 
May  I64S  he  defeated  Turenne  at  Marienthal.  and 
feU  on  the  3rd  of  August.  1 644,  in  the  battle  of  AUer- 
aheim,  near  Nordlingen.  He  was  buried  on  the  field, 
and  a  stone  was  raised  with  the  inscription  Sta,  via- 
tor, hewem  cakes.  Housseau,  in  his  "  Emile"  very 
justly  remarks,  that  the  simple  name  of  one  of  his 
victories  would  have  been  preferable  to  thia  iaflalad 
sentence,  borrowed  from  antiquity. 

Ml  K<  Y,  FLORIM()M)CL.\UDE  DE,  a  grand- 
son of  Francoia  de  Mercy,  wlio  waa  bom  in  Lorraine 


in  the  defence  of  Vienna  againal  the  TuTka.  Hia 

gallantry,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,  was 
revvarUed  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  afterwards 
served  with  equal  dntinction  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine. 
In  1705  he  stormed  the  lines  of  Pfadenhofen,  and 
compelled  the  French  to  retreat  under  the  cannon  of 
Strn  ' lurK^  In  1 7oO  he  covered  I-indau  by  hi'4  skil- 
ful manoeuvres,  and  8upplie<l  it  with  provisions  and 
troops.  In  1 707  he  demrted  General  Vtvans  at  Ofin- 
burg ;  but,  having  penetrated  too  far  into  Alsace,  waa 
entirely  defeated  at  Huinersheira.  In  1716  he  com- 
manded, with  ecju.il  xuceess,  in  Sieily  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  during  the  peace  exerted  himself  in 
improving  the  condition  ti  the  Baanat.  In  1 734  he 
received  the  command  in  Italy,  and  occupied  the 
duchy  of  Parma,  but  fell  while  leading  the  attack  in 
person  on  the  village  of  Cniiottn.  Hia  leoMini  wem 
intcRed  at  Rmmio. 

MBfUANTMATniBW,  aentor.  an  artist  of  eele. 
Iirity,  who  was  bom  at  Basle  in  i ''93  Iff  -^tu  !ied 
at  Zurich  under  Dietrich  Meyer,  and  at  Uppenheim 
under  llieodore  de  Bry.  He  subsequently  settled  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  died  in  1661.^  Hia  ptin- 
cipal  engravings  consist  of  views  of  tiie  chief  dtieeof 
Europe,  particularly  those  of  (Si  rinany,  with  descrip- 
tions, and  are  remarkable  for  the  exccUeace  of  their 
perspective.  His  other  works  are  landscapes,  histo-  . 
ri ca  1  scenes,  the  chase ,&c. — Hisson,  Matthew Meriao, 
was  bom  at  Basle  in  16-21,  antl  became  a  good  painter 
of  portraits.  He  studied  at  Rome,  lG-1 4,  travelled  in 
England,  the  Low  Countries,  France,  Scc^aod  died  in 
1687.— Maria  Sibylla,  a  daughter  of  the  eUw  Mau 
thcw,  was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1G47.  She  studied 
under  her  sup  iaiher  Morefels.aod  Mignon,and  waa 
distinguished  by  the  taste,  skill,  and  accuracy  with 
wbichahepainted flowera  and insecu  in  water ceknn. 
Her  md  ror  tlua  department  of  painting  indueed  her 
to  make  a  voyage  to  Surin  nn,  fcr  the.  purpose  of 
observing  the  metamorphosis  of  the  insects  of  the 
country  {  and,  after  a  residence  of  two  years,  she 
returned  with  a  large  cdlection  of  drawings  ol  in- 
sects, plants,  and  fruiu  on  vellum.  Her  worlM  are 
"Erucarum  Ortua,  Aliraentum,  et  Metamorphosis}" 
"History  of  the  luHects  of  Europe;"  and  "Meta- 
morphosis Insectorum  Surinamensium,"  with  MXty 
plates.  She  died  at  Amsterdam  in  171  r.  One  of  her 
daughters  published  a  new  edition  of  the  last-named 
work,  which  her  mother  waa  prapmiag  at  thn  tina  of 
her  death. 

MBBUN,  AMBB06B,«  British  witter,  who  Aon- 

rished  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  crr,tiiry  Tha 
accounts  we  have  of  him  are  so  mixed  up  with  tiction. 
tliat  to  disentangle  his  real  life  from  the  mass  would 
be  impossible.  He  was  said  to  be  the  soaof  a  demoa 
and  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  England  who  waa  n  nmi. 
His  birth-place  was  Carmarthen  in  ^^':deB;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by  bis  father  in  all 
branches  of  science,  and  received  from  him  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  He  was  the  greatest  sage  and 
mathematician  of  h\9  time,  the  counsellor  and  friend 
of  four  Enghsh  ku  i^s.  Vortigem,  Ambrosius,  I'lii- 
dragon.  and  Arthur.  Vortigem,  at  the  advice  of 
his  magicians,  had  reeolred  to  build  an  impregnabla 
tower,  in  order  to  secure  liimself  against  the  Sa.xons ; 
but  the  foundation  was  scarcely  laid  when  the  earth 
opened  by  night  and  swallowed  it  up.    The  magi- 

,  CMM  informed  tha  Idog^  thai  to  give  nnaoess  to  the 
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foundaUon,  he  roast  wet  it  with  the  blood  of  a  chUd 
boniwithuat  a  father.  After  much  8eifch,th«jroang 
Merlin  was  brought  to  the  king.   Afker  Mertin  bad 

heard  the  (iiclutn  of  the  magicians,  he  di--[!utc  1  with 
them  and  showed  them  that  under  the  fouodation  of 
the  lower  was  a  gnat  lakCp  and  under  the  lake  two 
great  rn^nnx  dragons, — one  rcrl,  representing  the  Bri- 
tish, one  white,  representing  the  Saxons.  'lite  earth 
was  dug  open,  and  no  sooner  were  tlie  dragons  found 
than  tiMjr  commenoed  a  fuhoua  battle ;  whereupon 
If  eitin  bwan  to  weep,  and  to  niter  propbedea  rs- 
apecling  the  future  sute  of  Kngland.  The  miracles 
ascribed  to  him  are  numerous.  Me  is  said  to  have 
escaped  front  the  Saxons  in  a  ship  of  glass.  Inatead 
of  dying,  it  was  supposed  that  he  feU  into  n  magic 
•leep,  from  which  after  a  long  period  hewoutd  awake, 
and  to  tliisfahU" .Spenser  alhidi  -  in  Ms  "  Faei  y  (^ib  tn."' 
In  the  Britiah  Museum  is  "  Le  Compte  de  U  Vie  de 
Meriis  et  de  MC  Pais  el  Cmnpie  de  eea  Ptopb^a," 
in  two  fbfio  voliiiiwa^  on  veUnm,  trithont  dale  <v 
i»Iace. 

MKRLIN,  PHILIP  ANTONY,  generally'  called 
Merlin  de  Oouai,  was  bom  in  1764t  in  the  vdlage  of 
Arieax  in  Flanders.   Hit  father,  who  waa  a  farmer, 

had  him  placed  in  the  rich  abbey  of  .\nchin,  near 
Douai.  The  monks  taught  him  to  read  and  write, 
sent  him  to  college,  and  educated  him  to  the  profea* 
sion  of  the  law  The  voung  Merlin  was  no  sooner 
admitted  an  advocate  than  his  benefnctnrs  gave  him 
the  direction  of  the  legal  concerns  i  f  (In  n  wealthy 
boose,  and  obtained  for  him  the  same  charge  from 
the  chapter  etGaAmf.  hi  1769  he  ma  dioeen  de- 
ptltr  to  the  stales-general  hy  the  tiers- f tat  of  r>nnai, 
and  when  Necker  called  for  a  patriotic  cualnbution 
in  the  midst  of  the  distresses  of  the  trea8ur]|r,  M. 
Merlin  offered  to  the  public  wanta  a  fourth  of  bia  re- 
venue, amounting  to  10.000  firenee.  He  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cotntnitti'c  riir:ti;'i}  to  prepriri'  the  ine:-ins  of 
abolishing  the  feudal  Myntein,  and  drew  up  many  able 
reports  on  this  subject.  After  the  session  he  waa 
appointed  president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the 
north,  and  in  1792  deputy  to  the  convention  for  that 
department.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king 
without  appeal  to  the  peojpl^  and  without  raapite ; 
and  he  endetfomred  lo  obtite  •  kv,  pvovidng  dm 
no  deputy  should  be  sent  before  tbe  revolutionary 
tribunal  until  the  aaeembly  itself  should  have  de- 
oeed  his  accusation.  Itohailpilie  and  Couthon  op- 
pMed  the  law,  with  menace  agaiaal  ita  adfoeatei^ 
and  the  proposition  was  lost. 

He  was  afterwards  8uccL'HsI',-elY  (trcs-ilent  nf  the 
convention,  and  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
aafelf.  In  March  1795  he  proposed  a  decree  of  ac- 
CTT>at:r>n  against  Barrere,  Bi!!riiid  dp  ynrcnnc;,  Col- 
lot  d'Herbois,  and  Vadier ;  and  denianiied  a  new  or- 
gnintion  of  the  nvolntionary  tribunal,  with  a  view 
to  ieeaen  itepomr.  Whaatheaections  of  Pari*  wan 
preparing  to  alladc  Ae  cwrtnation,  M.  Heifin  waa 
one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the  city  ;  and  on  thr  ?.nth 
of  iSeptember,  1795t  obtained  a  decree  that  the  armed 
iom  ahovM  be  at  die  aole  dispood  of  the  represenu 
atives  of  the  people,  and  that  any  other  authority 
which  should  call  it  into  action  should  he  ;)uni!<hed 
with  death.  Shortly  after  he  presented  in  the  tribune 
a  codd  of  crime*  and  pnnishmenta,  which  waa  decreed 
in  two  sittinfB,  nnd  remained  in  force  until  1811.  In 
1795  the  directory  af'!»ointed  N!  MfHin  minister  of 
justice,  lie  was  also  aupowted  a  member  of  the  di- 
ndotr  in  tiM  nom  of  M.  BailbdiMqr,  bnl  na^piad 


hie  seat  in  the  executive  government  in  1799.  and 
retired  to  Douai.  Napoleon  recattad  him  from  hia 
retreat,  and  under  the  imperial  govenmwnthe  became 

advocate-general,  i  ornnian  l.mi  of  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, and  received  the  dignitv  of  count.  In  1806 
he  waa  anpointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  alalia 
in  which  he  acquired  much  influence.  On  the  return 
of  the  king  in  ISU,  M.  .Merlin  was  permitted  to  re- 
sign with  a  pfnsion.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  M.  Meriis  hastened  to  oCEsr  him  homusw 
and  waa  made  one  of  hia  miniatan  of  elate;  aadho 
was  afterwards  chosen  member  of  the  chamber  of  re- 

Eresentatives  for  the  department  of  the  north.  He 
ad  been  a  member  of  the  institute  from  its  com- 
mencement. M.  Merlinquitted  France  in  1816  with 
the  design  of  passing  to  America ;  but  being  ship* 
wrecked,  he  oMahiea  paniaaaioiilonmlaiii  tM 
therlanda. 

MERRICK,  JAMES,  an  English  poet,  who  wae 

bom  in  1720,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Hp  torik 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1739.  and  was  chosen  a  proba- 
tioner fellow  in  May  1744.  The  celebrated  Lord 
North,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  were  his  puuile  at  Ihia 
college.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  out  new 
engaged  in  any  parochial  duty,  being  subject  to 
acute  pains  in  his  head,  frequent  lassitude,  and  fe- 
veriah  complaintH;  hut,  from  the  few  nunuecript 
sermons  which  he  left  behind  him,  appears  to  have 
preached  occasionally.  His  life  waa  chiefly  passed 
in  study  and  literary  correspondence,  and  much  of 
hia  time  and  property  were  employed  on  acta  of  be» 
nevolenee.    Few  men  have  neen  mendonod  with 

higher  prii'-p  hy  nil  who  knew  him.    lo  1734,  while 

iie  was  yet  at  school,  he  published  "  Meeaiah,  a  Di- 
vine Essay;"  and,  in  April  l739,,b«foi«  he  wm 
twenty  yeara  of  ag^  he  waa  engaged  in  a  correspond' 
enee  with  the  teamed  Rdmwu.  The  imprimarar 

fr  om  the  vir,  clwincellor,  prefixed  to  hia  translation 
of  "  Tryuhiodorus,"  is  dated  the  20th  of  October, 
1739,  before  he  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree.  In 
Alberti's  last  volume  of  Hesychius,  published  by 
Ruhnkenius,  are  many  reference-^  to  Mr.  Merrick's 
notes  on  *'  Tryphiodorus,"  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  Greek  writer  by  historical  and  critical  explana- 
tions ;  many  of  ihem  baTO  a  reference  to  tbe  Neir 
Testament,  and  show  how  early  the  author  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  sacred  criticism.  Mr.  Merrick  was, 
in  addition  to  the  works  already  meutioricd,  the 
author  of  several  other  books  of  considerable  merit. 
He  died  much  regretted  on  accoimt  of  his  blameleaa 

'ife.  l[i  1  7 (j'l . 

MEUKY,  ROBERT,  an  En^Ush  poet  and  dra- 
matic writer,  who  waa  bora  in  17S5  at  London. 

where  his  fnfhpr  wn<?  a  merchant.  He  received  his 
education  at  Harrow  under  Dr.  Summers,  and  had 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr  as  private  tutor.  From  Har- 
row  1m  went  io  Gambiidge,  and  on  leatng  that 
univeraity  he  bought  a  eommiaaion  in  Ae  hofw 
guards;  out  subsequently  (juitted  the  «er\ice  and 
went  abroad,  where  he  reraamed  nearly  eight  years; 
during  which  time  he  vi?iited  most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Holland.  At  Florence  he  studied  the  Italian  language, 
encouraged  his  favourite  pursuit,  poetry,  and  wan 
elected  a  member  of  the  academv  DeUa  Ciueen. 
Hers  alio  ho  waa  a  principal  eontrimrtor  to  a  eoflec 
tion  nf  poetry,  by  a  f^n-  Knglish  of  both  ntxes,  called 
"  Tlic  i'lorence  Miscetianv."  The  name  of  the  aca- 
danf  ho  aftawwida  maa  at  a  aignatuM  to 
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uridch  appetred  in  tii*  periodical  joarnala.  I 

anri  the  newspapers,  nnJ  exciteil  si>  mariy  iiriit:if or- 
to  form  a  sort  of  temporarj'  scli  -ol  i  f  yneiH, 
whoM  affectations  were  justlv  ndiciiled  hf  the  au- 
thor of  the  ''fiaviad  and  Maeviad."  Mr.  Meny, 
boiwever,  had  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet  than 
his  imitators,  although  not  much  more  jiid^ent. 
His  taste,  originally  good,  becune  vitiated  by  that 
lore  of  striking  novelties  which  wdiKQsts  faiTention. 
In  1791  he  married  Mih^  Rrunton,  an  actress,  who 
performetl  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Lorenso,"  and  a  pros- 
pect opened  to  him  the  joint  production  of  that 
mift  talenta,  and  hu  own  peiti  but  the  prida  of 
kit  rdttioiit  WM  wonnded  by  the  dliaixe;  and  h« 

was  constrained,  ratich  tigainsl  Mr-i  Mt  rry's  inc'inn 
tion,  to  take  her  from  the  aUige.   They  retired  to 
America  in  1796,  ami  died  tnddeilljr  tt  Baltimore, 

in  Maryland,  in  I79f . 

»  MERSCH,  VAN  DEii,  a  popular  leader  of  the 
Brabant  patriots  in  1789,  who  was  born  at  Menin, 
and  entered  the  French  service,  in  which  he  aoiuired 
Ab  litle  of  th«  ImiTe  FIcmiiig.  He  afterwaidt  aerved 
in  the  Austrian  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant>colonei.  la  liie  beginniAg  of  the  oppo- 
aitton  to  Austria  in  the  Low  Ckiontriea,  die  command 
of  a  hastily  raised  body  of  troops  was  given  to  him, 
with  which,  though  undisciplined  and  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  he  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  imperial 
forces  at  Hoogstraaten  near  Antwerp.  After  some 
other  successful  operations,  which  placed  Ghent  and 
Bni«-«rl«;  in  his  hands,  the  chief  command  of  the 
Belgian  troops  was  entrusted  to  lum.  Party  divi- 
iioBi  soon,  however,  found  their  way  into  the  go- 
vernment^ and  the  enenuaa  of  Van  der  Merscb  anc- 
eeededbytheirintrig^uesitirftmovinK  him  from  his 
cxiinmauil,  rLiiil,  nhhdugh  they  could  pro vo  notliiiiu' 
af{ainst  Inm,  threw  him  into  prison.  He  rcmaineil 
in  confinement  nntil  the  Austrians  recovered  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  and  died  at  Menin  in  1792, 
est*emcd  and  regretted, 

MERTOX.  WALTER  DE,  a  learned  English 
prdat^  %vho  lived  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  He 
tecwwl  a  good  ehumeal  education  at  Merton  in 
Surrey,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  a  monas- 
tic life.  By  bis  talentti  and  general  ability  he  rose 
tiuongh  iareral  ecclesiastical  el^ces  of  weiaht  and 
importance,  till,  in  1238,  he  4as  advanced  to  the 
post  of  chancellor  of  England.  Of  tliis  office  he  was 
(ii'[)ri  ,  <  I  in  the  same  year  iiy  the  barons,  but  restored 
in  12(j  I,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  400  markaj  and  held 
it  again  in  1274,  in  which  year  he  Wat  oomaented 
bishop  of  Ro,  'i ester.  He  appears  to  have  bean  crf 
high  credit  la  atrakii  of  state,  and  consulted  on  idl 
matters  of  importance,  as  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
financier.  His  death  was  occaaioned  by  a  (all  from 
Ine  horse,  in  fordin|f  a  river  in  hia  Aoeete  in  1377. 
Notwithstanding^  his  liberality,  at  his  death  he  was 
poesessed  of  goods  valued  by  inventory  at  51 10/.,  of 
triiicb  he  left  legacies  to  the  amount  of  272G/.  His 
debts  amouotod  to  746/.,  and  he  had  owing  to  him 
about  622/. 

This  prelate  was  interred  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
'William  a  chapel,  at  the  north  end  of  the  cross  aisle 
IB  Rochester  cathedral,  with  a  marble  nonnment, 

which  had  probably  been  injured  or  d(.  c  i)  ( il,  as  in 
1598  the  present  beautiful  alabaster  monument  was 
•neled  by  the  society  of  Merton  college,  at  the  sufi- 
geation  m  the  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Si\H!r>.  t!  n 
warden  of  the  college.  With  respect  tu  the  luunda- 
Bio«iMArav.p^VoL.  IL 
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tkm  of  thia  eollega,  an  opinion  has  Ion;  pravatled 

which  the  inquiries  of  some  recent  antiquaries  have 
rendered  doubtful.  It  wan  stated  by  Wuud  and 
others,  that  Walter  de  Merton  first  founded  a  college 
at  Maldon,  as  a  nursery  for  that  at  Oxford  ;  that  at 
a  certain  age  the  scholars  were  removed  from  Mal- 
don  to  O.vford,  where  the  founder  provided  a  bouse 
for  them  on  the  site  of  the  present  college,  and  that 
the  whole  establishment  was  not  removed  from  Mal- 
don  to  Oxford  until  the  year  1274,  when  the  third 
and  last  charter  was  obtamed.  On  the  other  hand, 
hi.s  origuiul  intention  appears  to  have  been  to  esta- 
bh^i  a  religious  hoiue  at  Maldon,  «onMstin(  of  a 
warden  and  priests,  who  were  to  appropriate  certain 
funds,  with  which  be  entnisted  them,  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  twenty  scholars  at  Oxford  or 
elsewhere,  and  that  when  he  founded  Merton  collegia 
he  remov.  1  t!;p  'vnrden  and  priests  thither. 

MESMEK,  i  UHDERIC  ANTHONY,  a  German 
physician,  who  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  doc- 
trine of  animal  magnetiam.  He  was  bom  at  Meis> 
burg  in  Sttalria  in! 734,  and  first  made  himself  known 
in  17f>6  by  the  publication  of  a  thesis,  "  De  l*lane- 
tarum  Iniluxu,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  exercised  an  inflnenoe  on  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  especially  on  the  nervous  system,  by 
means  of  a  subtle  fluid  diffused  through  the  universe. 
But  this  whimsical  association  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy with  the  reveries  of  astrolosers  being  too 
abetrum  for  general  reception,  he  added  the  notion 
of  curin^  diseases  by  magnetism,  and  went  to  ^'ieIln;t 
to  put  his  ideas  in  practice.  Father  Hell  had  pre- 
viously performed  some  pretended  cures  by  the  ap> 
plication  of  niagnets^  and  ne^  considering  Mesmar  as 
a  rival,  ebsTgeahim  with  borrowing,  or  rather  steal- 
iri^!^,  lii^  iJiventinn.  The  new  i-iriji';rir  thoiif^li".  it  pru- 
dent, tlierefore,  to  renounce  the  use  of  common  mag- 
nets, and  dsdare  that  his  operations  were  conducted 
solely  by  means  of  the  magnetism  peculiar  to  animal 
bodies.  He  liad  little  Kuccesa  at  Vienna,  and  his 
applicaUons  to  the  academies  of  sciences  at  Paris 
and  Berlin,  and  t^e  roval  aocietv  of  London,  were 
treated  with  neglect.  After  an  abortive  attmnpt  to 
cure  Mile.  Paradis,  a  ceh  brat  >  1  blind  musidan,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  Mesmer  quitted  Vienna  for 
Paris  in  1778.  Inhere  he  for  some  time  in  vun  an* 
deavoured  to  attract  the  notice  of  men  of  aeiencat 
but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  a  convert  of 
M.  Deslon,  who,  from  being  his  pupil,  became  his 
rival,  and  whom  he  then  represented  as  an  impostor. 
Mesnier  had  tiie  impudence  to  demand  from  the 
French  government  tne  gift  of  a  castle  and  estate  as 
a  reward  fur  hia  pretended  discovenes ;  and  the 
baron  de  Breteuil  actually  carried  on  a  negotiation 
with  this  pretender,  offtfing  htm  a  laige  pecnmary 
reward  if  he  would  establ&h  a  magnetic  diniemn, 
and  instruct  three  persons  chosen  by  government  in 
his  process.  I1ie  latter  condition  induced  him  to 
reject  the  proposal,  and  he  removed,  with  some  cre> 
dulous  patients,  to  Sp;i  A  subscription  was  opened 
to  induce  him  to  reium  to  Paris  and  reveal  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  professed  discovery.  He  consequently 
went  thither,  gained  a  numlm  of  proselytes,  and  re- 
ceived 340,000  Kvree.  Ckwsnmient  at  length  ap- 
pointed  a  corrmittre  of  physicians,  and  members  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  among  whom  was  Franklin, 
to  investigate  the  preteniioM  of  Mesmer;  and  the 
ri  suit  of  their  inquiries  appeared  in  an  admirable 
mcmou'  drawn  up  by  M.  Bailly,  which  completely 
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exposed  the  futUitr,  of  animal  ma^Tnetism,  and  the  j 
(quackery  of  ius  authur.  He  afterward*  reaided  aome  | 
time  in  Enf^land,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  then 

retired  to  (it  rinany,  and  in  1799  published  a  new 
expu!)iuuii  of  his  doctrine,  which  attracted  no  notice. 
He  died  at  his  native  place  in  1815.  Ht  in»  the 
author  of  "  Merooire  de  F.  A.  Mcsmcr  aur  068  Di- 
couvertcs,"  antl  some  other  works. 

MESS  A  LIN  A.  VALERIA.— This  notorious  Ro- 
man empress,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Measala  Bar- 
Imtna,  and  wife  to  the  emperor  Chindiua,  has  left 
behind  her  the  infamy  of  having  surpassed,  in  licen- 
tiousness, the  most  abandoned  wumtn  of  any  age. 
She  had  all  the  males  belonging  to  the  household  of 
the  emperor  for  her  lovers  ;  oflicerH,  .soldiers,  slaves, 
players— nothinff  waa  too  low  fur  her.  Not  satisfiecl 
with  hrr  own  shame,  she  even  compelled  the  most 
noble  Roman  ladies  to  coounit,  in  her  prcaence,  ai- 
nilar  exeeaaes.  "Whosoevier  did  not  conmly  with  her 
wishes  she  punished  with  death.  She  at  length  went 
BO  far  as,  (luniiK  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  pub- 
licly to  marry  ('aius  Silius,  a  Mualor.  Navciasus,  a 
frcediiTii  unil  favourite  of  the  emperor,  formerly  a 
paramoui  ul  the  empress,  discovered  to  Claudius, 
who  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  this  new  act  of 
infamy  on  the  part  of  Meaaalina}  but  Claudius  de- 
layed to  punish  her,  and  Narciraus,  seeing  that  his 
own  life  was  at  stake,  if  the  empress  should  succeed 
in  recovering  the  favour  of  her  weak  and  infatuated 
liusband,  gave  orders  to  his  frienda  to  murder  her 
secretly;  this  took  place  .\.  D.  ifi. 

MEbiSENiUS,  JUILN,  wajs  a  Swedish  historian, 
bom  in  1584.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of  ^e 
great  Guatarua  Adolphua,  and  became  professor  of 
law  and  polities  at  tJpsal.  His  fame  exposed  him  to 
envy,  and  his  enemies  accused  him  in  iGi:-)  of  cor- 
resjtonding  secretly  with  the  German  emperor  Si- 
gismond,  on  which  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  hfe.  He  died  in  confinement  in  lfi37.  Of 
Lis  writings,  the  principal  is  '*  Jo.m.  Mcssenii  Scondia 
Illustrata,  sen  Chronologia  <le  Kelnis  Scondiee,  hoc 
cat  Suede,  Danise,  Norwegiie,"  &c.^  His  mr^  .\rnr>]d 
^ras  executed  in  1651,  on  account  of  a  lib  1  again  i 
the  queen  and  the  SLnate.  Tin-i  lihtl  was  written  by 
John,  son  of  Arnold,  who  was  then  but  seventeen 
years  old. 

MESSIER,  CHARLES,  an  astronomer,  born  at 
Badonville,  in  Lorraine,  in  and  went  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  twenty^  and  WM  employed  by  the  as- 
tronomer Dfllille,  in  copying  ana  drawing  maps. 
Delillc,  who  was  ttrucic  with  his  teal  in  the  study  of 
astronomy,  obtained  a  situation  for  lum,  and,  in  1758. 
the  observation  of  the  comet,  which  then  occupied 
the  attention  of  astronomers,  was  entrusted  to  him. 
IT-  V  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  comet  whose 
rt  nirn  H alley  had  predicted  in  1759;  and  he  care- 
fully observed  the  newly-discovered  planet  Uranus. 
A  telescope,  a  quadrant,  and  a  pendulum,  were  his 
only  instruments.  His  sight  was  remarkably  keen, 
anil  enabled  him  to  discover  objects  of  search  before 
otiier  observers.  The  revolution  deprived  him  of  his 
former  appointments*  but  he  cootmued  his  obsorvs- 
tions  through  the  reign  of  terror,  and  wa'.  aftcn,vard8 
appumlcd  a  member  of  the  institute,  of  the  board  of 
longitude,  and  of  the  legion  of  honour.  He  died  in 
1617.  His  observations  are  conuincd  in  the  M(!^moire8 
of  the  academy  and  in  the  "Connaissancc  des  Temps." 

MESTON.  ^V1LLL\M,  a  burlesque  Scoitisli  poet, 
who  was  born  in  the  pari^  of  Midoiar  in  Aberdcen- 
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shire,  in  1666.  He  received  a  liberal  edueat'ton  at 
the  Matischal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and,  after  finish- 
ing his  studies,  l>ecame  one  of  the  tsaclicii  in  the 

high  «cho(il  of  New  Aberdeen.  Thence  he  removed 
into  the  family  of  Marshal,  to  be  preceptor  to  the 
young  earl  of  Uiat  name;  and  in  1714,  by  the  inte- 
rest oif  the  counte«5,  was  appointed  jirofessnr  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  Man^cbal  cuUegc.  Uc  did  not  long 
retain  this  situation,  for,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  1716,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  noble 
patrons,  who  made  him  governor  of  DuttotterCaeikL 
After  the  defeat  at  SherifTmuir.  he  lurked  among  the 
mountains,  till  the  act  of  mdemniiy  was  passed,  with 
a  few  fugitive  companions,  for  whose  amussoMat 
and  his  own  he  composed  several  burlefsque  poems, 
lie  appears  to  have  remained  steady  to  his  principles, 
and  consequently  was  not  restored  to  his  professor- 
ship ;  but,  while  the  countess  of  Marshal  lived,  re- 
sided chiefly  in  her  bmily,  where  his  great  pleasantry 
and  liveliness  made  him  always  an  acceptable  guest. 
After  her  death  he  must  have  been  for  some  tune 
^vithout  much  provision,  till  he  commenced  an  aca- 
demy at  Elgin,  in  conjunct!' n  \  ith  his  brother.  His 
iroprudeoce,  however,  rendereii  this  attempt  abortive, 
and  he  subsisted  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1745.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  poems  entitled  "Mother  6rim*e 
Tales,"  and  some  Latin  poems  of  less  merit.  Mcsloii 
was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and  ons  of  the 
best  mathematicnns  ef  bie  college. 

MESUE,  a  name  given  to  the  author  of  several 
ancient  Arabic  works  on  medicine,  which  were  early 
translated  into  Latin.  They  are  founded  on  the 
principlea  of  Galen,  and  enjoyed  great  anthori^  lisr 
a  time,  in  the  middle  ages,  ann  were  commented 
upon  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  much 
uncertainty  respecting  the  name  itself,  and  the  liia 
of  the  author.  It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  the 
existence  nf  two  physicians  of  this  name,  an  elder 
one,  who  was  body  physician  to  the  caliph  Uanum 
al  Raschid,  and  to  several  other  caliphs,  and  died  at 
Hagdad  about  A.  D.  851.  Haroun  al  Raschid,  and 
his  successor,  Almamon.  employed  him  to  translate 
several  works  from  the  Greek.  The  younger  Mcsue 
waa  bom  in  the  eleventh  century.  He  is  said  to  liave 
been  a  Christian,  and  a  pupil  of  Avicennn.  Hie 
works  on  medicine,  translated  into  I.atin,  were  cott'- 
moQ  text-books  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  were  commented  upon  as  lale  as  the  eevan- 
tcenth  centur)'. 

METO,  or  METON,  a  celebrated  mathematidea 
of  Athens,  who  llourished  i  M  B  C.  In  the  fir-it 
year  of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  he  obsen-ed 
the  solstice  nt  Athens,  and  published  his  cycle  ef 
nineteen  years,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  adjust 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to  make  the 
lunar  and  solar  years  begin  at  the  same  point  of 
time.  'I'hi^  is  called  the  golden  number,  from  its 
great  use  in  the  calendar.  Meton  was  linng  abont 
412  B.  C,  for,  wlien  the  .Vlhenian  tleet  was  sent  to 
Sicily,  he  escaped  a  share  in  that  disastrous  expedi- 
tion by  counterfeiting  insanity. 

MKTTEILNICH,  CLEMENS  WENCESLAUS 
NEPU.MLK  LOTHARIUS,  PRINCE  Ot  .VIET- 
'i'ERNIClL— This  celebrated  poUtician  and  diplo- 
matist was  bom  May  17,  1773.  at  Coblenta  on  the 
Rhine.  In  17b8  he  entered  the  universitv  of  Sine* 
burg.  At  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Leopold  11. 
he  was  one  of  the  masters  of  ceremonies,  after  which 
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he  studied  law  at  Mentz  until  179*,  cam*;  to  Eng- 
land, went  to  Vienna,  became  Austrian  minister  at 
the  Hague,  and  nuurried  ia  1795  the  countcM  Eleo- 
nore  von  Kaunitz.  grBnd.daugbter  of  Prince  Kannitz. 

This  lady  vnn  the  heiresa  of  the  lordship  of  Aiister- 
YiU.    She  died  in  March  1825  at  Paris.    The  prince 
then  married  Antonio,  Countess  de  Beitstein,  who 
died  in  1S29,  and  he  has  since  married  the  countess 
Melaina  Zichy,  daughter  of  Count  Zichy  Ferrares. 
Prince  Mctternioli  hegnn  his  diplomatic  career  at  the 
congre«8  of  Rostadt,  as  minister  of  the  college  of  the 
"Westphalian  counts,  and  in  1801  the  Austrian  conrt 
ap]ioiiitcil  him  ministi^r  at  Dresden.    He  was  the 
chief  a^tint  iti  uiiiiiiig  .\u8tria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
by  the  treat}'  of  I'ols.iuin,  against  Napoleon,  for  which 
be  received  the  grand  crosa  of  the  order  of  Stephen. 
Til  1807  he  tigned  at  Pontaraeblean  the  convention, 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  disputes  occasinned  by  the 
occupation  of  the   Bnrcht^  di  Cnttarn  by  Russian 
troops,  and  which  made  the  Isoiizo  the  frontier  of 
the  kinffdom  of  Italy,    %Vhrit  lir  had  hegim  in  l.sc)5 
he  continued  in  1808  with  rure  activity  and  shrewd- 
ness.   He  never  fully  gave  up  his  plana  against 
France,  because,  whether  republic  or  empire,  the 
btriit  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  Fiance  was  odious 
to  him,  firmly  attached  as  he  w.is  to  the  old  system 
of  feudalism  or  aristocracy,  of  which  Austria  may  be 
considered  the  most  obstinate  champion ;  and,  as 
Metternich  was  the  most  influential  man  in  Austria, 
he  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages  of 
this  a^^e  to  the  future  historian.    .Metternich  fol- 
lowed his  system  with  remarkable  consistency  and 
activity.    Bpain  rose  against  France.    In  1bo8  that 
public  audience  took  place  in  which  Metternith  with- 
stood, for  about  an  hour,  the  warm  attacks  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  policy  of  Atistria,  which  he  declared 
would  not  leave  him  at  peace.  The  eampaian  of 
1809  bVoke  out,  and,  shortl3r  before  the  baWe  of 
T^'^agram ,  Count  Metternich  arrived  in  Vienna,  from 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria  at  Comonn.  Passports  had  long  been  denied 
him  at  Paris.    Count  de  fstadion  resigned  bis  place 
as  Austrian  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  and  Cuunt 
Mettenueh  u-as  appointed  in  his  place.    He  and  the 
French  minister  Champagny  conducted  the  negotia- 
ttona  for  peace  at  H  ungarian  Altenbttrg.  Na])oteon'a 
proposal  for  the  Austrian  jirinress  took  place  \n\^\  o, 
and  Metternich  accomjianied  the  new  empress  to 
France.   When  the  war  in  the  north  began  it  was 
Auttria'a  difficnlt  task  to  manage  affairs,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  alt  treaties  and  obligations  and  the  family 
relations,  she  should  stand  in  a  position  io  i  i  Dnrjuer 
her  former  dominions  and  set  Europe  free  from  French 
influence.    Baron  Fain  in  the  "  Manuscritde  1613," 
altack.s  the  conduct  of  .Vus-tria  on  this  occasion.  Met- 
ternich rauht  be  uUuwcd  to  have  ditiplayed  great  talent 
in  this  critical  state  of  things.    Austria's  "  armed 
mediation  "  was  acknowledged  by  Alexander  and 
Pmssia,  after  a  conference  of  Metternich  with  the 
former  at  Opotschna.    Invited  by  Xapnlcon  to  Dres- 
den, Metternich  arrived  and  siciied  a  treaty,  accord- 
ing to  which  France  also  acknowledged  the  me- 
diation.   Metternich  conducted  the  mediation  in 
Prague.    But  the  nesrotiations  for  peace  not  hav- 
ing been  opened  by  tiie  term  fixed,  uliich  was  the 
10th  of  August,  Metternich  drew  up  the  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Austria  against  France ;  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  lltb  the  Russian  nnd  Prussian 
troops  marched  over  the  Bohemian  and  ISilesianj 
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frontier.  On  the  evening  of  the  portentous  battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  emperor  of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  and 
bis  heirs  the  dignitv  of  prince.  He  was  active  in 
the  negotiations  at  Frankfort,  Fireiburf ,  Basle,  Lan- 
gres  and  Chrtumont.  He  directed  the  negotiations 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperor  Francis  during 
the  congress  of  Chatillon,  and  from  Dijun  the  nego- 
tiations with  Monsieur,  afUrwards  Charles  X.,  who 
had  arrived  at  Nancy.  He  proceeded  to  Paris,  signed 
the  convention  of  rontainelde.iu  with  N.ipoleon  an<l 
the  peace  of  Paris,  after  which  lie  was  sent  to  London. 
The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  and  when  in  181 1  the  congress  of 
Vienna  was  0{>eaud,  and  the  ])rehidency  wa^  unani- 
mously assigned  him,  with  Talleyrand  and  Welling- 
lOD  he  proceeded  to  the  king  of  Saxrajr,  then  at 
Pk«sburg.  in  order  to  eflTect  peace  between  Saxonj 

and  Prussia,  by  oljtainin;^  a  cession  of  territory  from 
the  former  to  Prussia.  He  wa^  again  Austrian  ple- 
nipotentiary at  the  second  peace  of  Paris  in  1815; 
then  at  Milan,  to  conclude  the  treaty  with  Bavaria, 
whicii  was  ratified  on  the  Uth  of  April,  1816.  In 
!M17  he  accompanied  the  .'\ustrian  princess  destined 
for  the  Portuguese  prince-royal  (Don  Pedro)  to  Leg- 
horn, and  then  negotiated  with  the  Roman  see.  He 
presided  at  Troppau  and  Lay!>acb.  He  afterwards 
went  on  the  iuvitation  of  George  the  Fourth  to  Hano- 
ver, and  again  conducted  the  negotiations  at  Vienna 
and  Verona.  In  Septeml>er  1823,  when  the  empe- 
rors Francis  and  Alexander  met  at  Czemowitz,  Prince 
Metternich  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  partaking 
in  the  deliberations,  but  soon  alter  transacted  busi- 
ness with  the  Ru8!<ian  minister.  Count  Nesselrode. 
He  continued  in  his  post  with  unabated  activity,  and 
one  of  liis  latcit  works  was  the  treaty  between  Au.slria 
and  Sardinia,  according  to  which  the  latter  power 
engaged  to  keep  60,000  men  in  leadinest  for  Austria 
in  case  of  war,  probably  in  return  for  an  assnrsnce. 
on  the  part  of  .Austria,  that  she  will  make  no  further 
attempts  to  wrest  the  crown  from  the  present  king 
of  Sardinia,  as  it  ia  well  known  that  she  strove  to 
exclude  him,  when  Prince  CanuMiano,  fn)m  the  she- 
cession,  and  to  SLCUiij  the  cru^vn  for  tlic  duke  of 
Modena-Reggio,an  arch-duke  of  Austria.  Prince  Met- 
ternich has  been  knight  of  all  the  highest  orders  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  garter.  The 
king  of  Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  uinnity  of  a 
grandee  of  the  <iniit  class  with  the  title  of  duke.  In 
1816  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  made  htm  duke  of 
Portella  with  60,000  dncali  income.  In  1816  the 
emperor  Francis  presented  him  with  Johannisberg. 
where  the  best  hock  is  product  d.  Though  adivelv 
engaged  in  Uie  foreign  afl'airs  of  his  country,  Princa 
Mettenueh  has  also  taken  a  great  part  in  the  internal, 
as  the  management  of  the  finances,  K'c.  The  prince 
has  three  clnldren,  two  daughters  and  one  son,  who 
was  born  in  1  s20 

METZU,  GABRIEL,  a  painter,  bom  at  Leyden 
in  161 S,  and  lived  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
1  f)58.  His  models  were  Houw,  Terburi;,  and  Mieris. 
His  style,  however,  was  nobler.  He  pamted  subject* 
from  common  life. — fruit-women,  chemists  in  the 
laboratory,  physicians  attending  the  sick,  &c.  His 
manner  ia  free  and  pleasing,  and  his  imiuitioii  of  na- 
ture true.  .\  lady  tuning  her  lute,  and  another 
washing  her  bands  in  a  silver  baain  held  by  her  wo- 
man, an  among  hit  best  worics. 

MEULEN.  ANTONY  FRANCIS  VAN  DER,  a 
battle  painter,  born  at  Brussels  in  1()34.   Sjme  of 
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Ul  coinpontionB,  banng  been  carried  to  France,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Lebrun,  and  Colbert  invited  the 
jotnig  utiit  to  Puis,  with  a  neasion  of  2000  li\Tes, 
and  a  residence  at  the  Gobdin  maniifMtory.  His 
talents  as  a  battle  painter  recommended  nim  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  always  took  liim  on  his  expeditions, 
and  often  pointed  out  the  subjects  which  he  desired 
him  to  represent.  The  punter  bad  thus  an  opportu. 
nity  of  porfcctinfjf  himself  in  his  department  of  the 
art,  and  is  considered,  on  account  of  his  truth  of  ex- 
pression, one  of  the  best  battle  painters  of  his  day. 

M£ZfiBAI,  FRANCIS  £UO£S  DE,  bd  eminent 
neaeb  litttorian,  who  was  born  at  Argentati  in  1610, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  Caen,  where  he 
displayed  a  considerable  share  of  talent  as  a  poet. 
Inaeea  he  supported  himself  for  some  time  by  writ- 
ing satires  against  the  French  ministry  during  the 
minority  of  Loui^<  XIV.  He  subsequently,  however, 
gave  his  genius  a  better  direction,  and  devoted  him- 
•elf  to  the  atudy  of  hiatory  uid  jpoUtica.  He  pub- 
liibed  die  int  volume  of  hie  *'  Hietory  of  PVance" 
in  1643,  which  extends  from  Pharamond  to  Charles 
VI.;  the  second  in  lti4(i,  winch  contains  what  passed 
from  Charles  VI.  to  Charles  IX. ;  and  the  third  in 
1651.  which  eomprehenda  the  history  from  Henry 
III.  till  the  peace  of  Verrins  in  1598;  all  in  folio. 
This  history  procured  him  a  pension  from  the  king. 
In  1668  he  published  "  An  Abridgement  of  the  His- 
tory of  Prance."  He  subsequently  prodncod  Mfcral 
other  works,  and  died  on  the  loth  uf  July,  1633. 

MIAU US,  ANDREW  VOKOS,  a  modem  Greek 
leidor,  who  was  originally  a  poor  sailor,  but  gained 
MM  piopsrtj  by  hw  boldness  and  sctivi^  m  the 
cotsting  trsds.  Daring  tbs  wsm  of  die  Fnneb  re- 
volution and  those  of  Napoleon,  he  carried  on  a  com- 
merce with  the  French  and  Spanish  ports  in  spite  of 
As  bgUsh  cmtsers,  boilt  the  first  ship  at  Hydra, 
but  was  shipnTecked  on  a  voyage  to  Portagal,  with 
the  loss  of  all  his  fortune.  He  however  recovered 
from  his  losses,  and  wa.<<  held  in  great  esteem  hy 
bis  countrymen.  Tbotigb  averse  to  beginning  the 
struggle  for  Grssk  frseoow  at  the  moment  when  H 
was  commenced,  the  first  hlow  was  no  sooner  struck 
than  be  embarked  heartily  in  the  cause,  and  was  ever 
fimmost  in  exposing  bimsslf,  in  sacrificing  bis  for- 
tone,  and  in  giving  an  example  of  obedience  to  the 
government,  and  of  disinterestedness.  "  Such  is  the 
man,"  says  Howe,  "  who  commanded  the  Greek  fleet ; 
and  so  irreproachable  was  his  character,  that  even  in 
Grsceo,  where  the  people  are  so  suspicious  of  their 
leaders,  no  voice  was  ever  raised  against  Miaulis." 

MR  H.\KLIS,  JOHN  DAVID,  a  celebrated  theo- 
logiait  and  or  ientalist,  who  was  bom  at  Halle  in  1717, 
where  his  father*  Christian  Bensdict,  was  a  distin- 
guished  professor  of  the  same  branches.  Young 
Michaehs  received  this  first  instruction  from  his 
father,  and  afterwards  studied  in  the  orphan  house  at 
Halle.  After  taking  his  degrees,  he  made  a  journey 
to  England  and  Holland,  where  he  formed  connec- 
tions with  sevLTal  learned  individuals  in  Ixindon  and 
Oxford,  ami  in  Leyden.  After  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  he  prosscuted  his  studies  with jK'sat  ar- 
dour, and,  ra  eonssquenee  of  the  death  of  iWessor 
Ludwig,  was  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  Halle  university  Ubrary. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  baron  von  Miin- 
chausen.  Michaelis  in  1745  was  made  professor  of 
philoaophy  at  GotUngen,  where,  in  1751,  he  was  ap- 
yoinlwC  with  Halbr,  lo  dnnr  up  iba  coostitntioa  of 
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the  new  roj'al  society  of  sciences,  of  which  he  xram 
secretary  and  director,  until  some  differences  with 
one  of  his  colleagues  induced  him  to  resign  his  posts 
and  leave  the  society.   From  1753  to  1770  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  ot  "The  Gottingen  Literary  No- 
tices,"  and  from  1761  to  1763  was  hhrarian  to  the 
university.   After  the  death  of  Gesoer,  which  took 
place  in  1761,  he  undertook  the  jKreetion  of  the  phi- 
lological seminary,  from  which  so  many  eminent 
philologians  have  proceeded.    During  the  troubles 
of  the  seven  years  war,  Michaelis  was  employed  in 
making  pirepurationa  for  an  axplonng  espsditioaiato 
Aratna,  wbidk  was  afterwards  undertucen  oy  Niebiduv 
and  which  contrihuted  many  important  explanations 
to  obscure  passages  of  scripture.  Iiediedinl791-  His 
labours  in  bibUcal  criticism  and  history  are  of  great 
value.  His  principal  works  are,  "  Mosai^ches  Recht,** 
"  Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments, "  "  Spicilegium  Geographia?  Hebra'o- 
nmip"  "  Translations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
with  Grammatical  and  Lexicographical  Produetioiia.'' 
MICHAUD,  JOSKPH.-This  French  royalist  %va8 
well  known  as  a  violent  partisan  of  the  bourbons. 
He  was  bora  in  1771,  and  in  1791  went  to  Ruia^ 
where  he  immediately  b^n  to  write  in  the  royalist 
journals.    He  was  oolig^  to  conceal  himself  during 
the  reign  of  terror ;  and,  under  the  directorial  govern- 
ment, be  was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  was  once 
condemned  to  death  by  a  mihtary  commission.  At 
the  time  of  his  condemnation  he  was  the  editor  of 
"  The  Quotidienne."  He  took  flight,  but  the  sentence 
being  subsequently  annulled  be  returned,  and  was 
among  the  persons  who  wen  ordered  to  be  tiana- 
portea  to  Cayenne,  but  he  cootrivod  agani  to  escape 
and  found  a  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura. 
Of  these  events  he  has  given  an  amusing  account  in 
a  poem,  entitled  "  The  Spring  of  a  Proscribed  Man." 
During  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  M.  Michaud  was  the 
secret  agent  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  count  D'Artois. 
He  however  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  emperor 
and  Maria  Louisa*  inapoem  called  "The  Thirteenth 
Book  of  the  JEmM,  or  the  Marriage  of  JEmtm  and 
Lavinia."  Napoleon  nevertheless,  who  suspected  him 
to  be  an  enemy,  would  never  grant  him  any  favour. 
Louis  XVIIL  appointed  him  one  of  his  supplementary 
readers,  censor-general  of  the  journals,  and  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour.   After  the  second  abdication 
of  the  einjieror,  M.  Michaud  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  but  sat  during  only  ono 
session.    He  was  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  and 
poems,  and  of  "  A  Literar)'  Journey  to  Mont  Blanc, 
and  in  Some  Picturesque  Parts  of  Savoy,"  "  History 
of  the  Empire  of  Mysore,"  "  'l"he  History  of  the  Cru- 
sades," and  of  a  great  number  of  arlidea  in  "The 
Universal  Biography.** 

MICHAUD.  LOUIS,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Joseph  Michaud,  and  served  in  the  army  till  he  had 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  during  the  early  CUK 
paitjns  of  the  revolution;  but  in  1707  pave  up  hii 
commission,  in  order  to  settle  at  Pans  as  a  partner 
with  M.  Gigiiet  in  the  printing  business.  He  and 
his  i)artner  bei^g  royalists,  their  press  was  frequently 
employed  in  printing  papers  sent  to  them  by  Loutt 
X\  III.  and  bis  brother ;  and  for  an  offence  of  this 
kind  M.  Michaud,  in  1799,  suffered  three  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  Abbaye.  After  the  restoration 
M.  Michaud  became  king  s  printer.  In  1816  how> 
ever  ha  lost  his  place,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
printod  various  pnUicationa  hotlila  to  tiw  diartcr 
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Mwlmiid  WM  Ae  witW  of  *'  An  Rlitoricd  Vieir  of 

the  First  Wars  of  N;ipoleon,"ani]  the  publiiher  of  the 
celehraled  ''  Biogranhie  Universelle." 

MICHAUX,  ANDRE,  a  celebrated  traveller  and 
botanist,  who  was  borti  at  Sartory,  near  Versailles, 
in  1746,  and  was  early  led,  by  the  cjtamijle  of  his 
father  ^111 1  his  own  inclinations,  to  devote  nimaelf  to 
agricultural  pursnita,  but  at  the  same  tiaw  flid  not 
neglect  to  ciutivate  the  aeieneea  and  polite  Iheratnn. 
The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  after  an  early  marriage, 


several  of  hie  woriis,  and  lua  lordahip  InniiehM  die 
following  renurfce  on  **  Meiy  Oman  oi  Scom,  an 

Elegy  :"— 

"  As  to  the  poem  on  the  dea^h  of  Maty  queen  of 

ScoIm,  I  will  not  criticise  any  part  of  it,  because  I 
wholly  disapprove  the  subject:  poetry  should  not 
consecrate  what  history  must  conaemn ;  and  it  is  as 
cartain  aa  hiMory  can  render  anr  fact,  that  (be«d<a 
her  onannal  eiiHrara  with  Dand  Riatioand  DoA> 
well)  she  was  an  accomplice  in  the  m-inkr  of  the 


interrupted  bis  prospects  of  domestic  happiness,  and  ,  king  her  husband.    Reaa  iliuanus  or  Hume  (who 


carried  him  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Lemonnier,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  botany. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  Juasieu,  and  in  1780 
Tisited  Auvergne,  the  Pyrenees,  ami  Spain,  in  com- 
pany with  Deumarck  and  Xhouin,  on  a  botanical  ex- 
cvmon.  In  1769  Lemonnier  obtuned  for  lam  per- 
mission to  accompany  Rousseau,  who  was  aj)pointed 
Persian  consul  to  I'ertiia,  and  after  spending  two 
years  in  those  parts,  Michaux  returned  wi^  a  fine 
collection  of  plants  and  seeds.  In  1785  he  was  sent 
to  America  ror  the  purt>ose  of  sending  out  trees  and 


have  written  her  history  more  truly  than  Rdbortion) 

and  you  M'ill  be  inclined  to  pity,  not  to  praise  her; 
nor  ■will  Robertson  himHelf,  though  he  shades  her 
crimes  as  much  a.s  possible,  )(ive  you  jiuch  an  idea  of 
her  as  to  make  you  think  her  a  proper  subject  for  the 
encomvnne  of  •  writer  who  maena  to  serve  the  cense 
of  virtue,  not  of  party." 

In  reply  to  his  patron's  letter,  Mickle  wrote  the 
following: — "Thoogh  you  have  disapproved  of  the 
ode  on  the  queen  of  Scots,  1  nuat  think  myaelf 
very  happy  in  having  shown  it  to  your  lordahip. 


shrubs  for  the  establishment  at  Ramhouillet,  landed  i  Nothing  was  ever  farllier  from  my  thonnhts  than  tti 


at  New  York,  and  visited  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryfand.  f^c.  In  1787  he  ftnined  a  new  es- 
tablishment at  Charleston  for  the  procuring  and  pre- 
sen  ing  plants,  and  visited  Georgia,  Florida,  the  Ba- 
hamas, &c.  Shortly  after  which  he  examined  the 
more  northern  parte  of  the  continent,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  two  gardens  wUeh  he  had 
established  at  New  York  and  Charleston  were  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  had  done  much  to- 
tiwda  advancing  arboriculture  in  the  United  States. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  Michaux  was 
aent  to  Louisiana  by  the  French  government  on  a 
pubhc  misKion,  and,  in  July  175)3,  crossed  the  .Mle- 
ghaniea,  and  deacended  the  Ohio,  'llie  project  in 
relation  to  whidi  he  had  been  sent  hnmffbeen  aban- 
doned, he  returned  in  December  to  Phili<^e]|  l  ia 
The  following  year  he  again  crossed  the  niountams, 
and  examined  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  difficttltiee  which  he  had  to  encounter  in  these 
expeditions  may  he  easily  imagined.  In  1796  he 
returned  to  Euro|)c,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
«jf  Holland,  but  saved  the  greater  part  of  his  valuable 
collection,  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Fkris,  found  that  out 
of  Go, 000  stocks  which  he  had  sent  mit  to  Ramhouil- 
let, only  a  very  small  number  had  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  the  revolution.  Michauxwasunaliletoobtain 
the  arreara  of  hia  aalary  for  seven  jtaxa,  or  any  em- 
ployment from  the  government,  and  ocenmed  himsdf 
in  preparing  materials  for  his  works  on  Norlli  .\me- 
rica.  la  1800,  however,  he  was  attached  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  BauHin  to  New  Holland;  but,  after  visit- 
mgTenerifie  and  the  Isle  of  France,  he  left  the  part^, 
and  went  to  Madagascar,  where  he  died  of  a  fever  in 
November  ISO'2.  His  best  works  are,"  Hinloire  des 
Chenea  de  KAmerique  Septentrionale,"  and  "  Flora 
Boreali-Americana. 

MICKLE.  WILLIAM  JULIUS.-Tlds  eminent 
poet  wtm  born  at  Langholm  in  Dumfriesshire  towards 
the  close  of  1734.  He  received  a  good  classical 
education  from  his  £Mher,  who  was  a  verv  pious 
presbyterien  minister,  and  rfterwards  placed  him  in 
the  high  school  at  Edinburgh  At  twenty  years  of 
age  young  Mickle  commenced  business  as  a  brewer, 
hut  ultimately  failed,  and  he  spsi^ly  became  an 
author  by  pm^'ps'^ion.  To  prociirf  the  yintronage  of 
Lord  Lyttktoa  he  presented  kuu  wiik  copies  ot, 


vindicate  or  deny  her  crimes ;  and  if,  while  taken  up 
with  the  snbject,  I  have  Mien  into  what  might  be 
looked  on  as  endeavouring  to  five  an  amiable  cast  to 
her  vices  j  now,  when  yoiu"  lordship  has  been  so  good 
as  to  warn  me  of  it,  I  can  have  no  reluctance  to  sup- 

Sreia  a  piece  that  waa  merely  a  sport  of  ftncy.  'lluit 
nehanan,  Knox,  and  oihers,  have  smnetiniee  for- 
got the  honour  of  the  historian,  and  intlnlged  the 
rancour  of  party,  is  pretty  certain.  Tiiis,  with  the 
greatness  ofhereuffenngs  (in  some  instances  beyond 
what  the  mmt  crooked  policy  could  demand),  pleads 
somelLiug  ai  her  favour,  and  it  was  this  that  misled 
me  to  tiiink  of  writing  an  ode  on  her  deatli.  u  iiiiaut 
suificisntly  weighing  the  propriety  of  the  subject. 
I  wooM  fS^  take  this  opi>ortunitv,"  be  adds,  *'to 
m-  rit:  n  the  plan  of  a  poem,  which  I  have  long  had 
Rome  thoughts  of.  'llie  subject  of  it,  if  not  tlte  title, 
to  l>e,  llie  Cave  of  Deism.  Mr.  Home  has  as- 
serted, that  Maliometanism  has  been  mere  eahilanr 
to  the  world  than  Christianity.  And  through  aD  Ms 
works  there  runs  a  most  disingtiuions  manner  r>f 
blending  revelation  with  the  fopperies  and  smister 
inventions  of  men ;  and  in  a  variety  of  such  ludicroue 
dresses,  he  would  expose  Christianitv  to  die  contempt 
of  his  reader.  Such  a  conduct,  with  hu  !shaxuelej.s  aa- 
sertion  that  Polytheism  was  the  first  religion  of  man- 
kind i  bis  malevolence  of  the  reformatioOt  the  non- 
sense he  writes  about  miraelet ;  together  with  etich 
like  sentiments  from  other  infidel  writers,  would  fur- 
nish out  a  part  or  character  for  the  keeper  ur  genius 
of  the  cave.  'Vhe  description  of  the  gloomy  cave  it- 
self, witli  the  vices  th^t  shelter  in  it;— the  genius  of 
Mahometanism,  with  the  finest  countries  lying  in 
ruins  behind  her;^tJiat  of  popery,  and  that  of  i;e- 
noine  Christianity',  introduced  as  peraouagea,  with. 
some  proper  action,  might,  T  should  think,  aflfbrd 
materials  for  a  poem  of  five  or  six  hundred  line;., 
which  would  fail  naturally  tnough  into  the  manner  ut 
Spenser."  » 

Mr,  Mickle  afterwards  took  occasion  to  state  tlie 
nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  obatados  wUch  ts> 

tnrded  bis  |irr)gress,   )ii  a  letter  tO  the  flSme  liollle* 

man.    it  ist  dated  April  9tb,  1765. 
"  A  situation  that  would  enable  me  to  cultivate  the 

-tiirlics  to  which  nature  has  led  my  int-lmation,  was 
aii  the  happiness  1  ever  wished  for;  i^ui  auy  weak 
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attempt  I  have  made  has  neither  procured  such,  nor 
left  mucli  hope  of  it  floin>i  so.  'I'o  write  for  the  book- 
sellers is  wliat  I  riever  wili  do.  Did  my  fortune  en- 
able me  to  do  for  mysdl'  in  trade,  I  mi^ht  e\'j>ect 
some  encouragement  under  Governor  Johnstone,  of 
West  Florida,  to  nrhon  family  my  fatherim  related ; 
but  as  I  jircfer  )::oinr>;  abroad  to  any  thins;  I  could  ex- 
pect in  a  counting-house  in  London,  I  think  1  have 
reason  to  hope  that  Major  James  Johnstone,  brother 
to  the  ^vemor,  will  befriend  me  so  far  as  to  procure 
roe.  if  m  hie  power,  some  settlement  in  the  East  or 
West  Indies.  Tlie  risk  of  bf  ini^  cut  off  by  the  ch- 
mate,"  he  adds,  in  another  place,  "  would  no  wise 
deter  me  frumi  going  to  Jamaica,  did  it  otherwise  ap- 
pear as  the  most  proper  step  I  could  take,  in  which 
case  your  lordship's  recommendation  to  Beckfurd  or 
Fuller,  and  mentioning  me  to  your  brother,  the  go- 
Temor,  would  be  every  thinj^  I  could  wish.  But  as 
yoDT  lordahtp  Ufcewiee  menttoned  the  Eaat  Indies, 
and,  as  next  to  a  cb  rkship  iti  some  of  the  public  of- 
fices at  home,  I  should  prefer  going  thitner,  so  I 
•honld  be  veiry  happy  oouid  any  thing  be  done  in  it. 
The  company  have  many  resilient  clerks,  and  various 
places  to  bestow,  and  no  doubt  your  lordship's  in- 
terest with  the  directors  woubl  do  a  great  deal." 

After  various  commercial  arraojiements,  none  of 
which  were  folly  matured,  Mr.  Hichle  accepted  of 
an  appointment  as  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press 
at  Oxford,  in  which  otiice  he  remained  many  years. 

The  favourable  reception  of  his  early  poems  in- 
duced him  to  publish,  in  177U,  three  di«!tinct  produc- 
tiontt — "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  an  Klegy ;"  "Know- 
ledge,  an  Ode ;"  and  "  Ilengist  and  Mey,  a  Ballad." 
As  he  had  signified  a  desire  to  suppress  the  poem  on 
the  death  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  consequence  of 
the  disapprobation  of  iiis  fnriner  patron,  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  he  conceived  it  ntces.sarv,  on  its  appearance, 
to  obviate  the  objection  adduced  by  his  noble  friend 
to  his  vindication  of  ber  character,  for  which  purpose 
he  affixed  the  following  note  to  die  condosion  of  the 
elegy:— 

*'  Many  elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to  res- 
ene  the  character  of  the  Deantiful  but  unfortunate 
Mary  from  obloqny  and  reproach.  The  artifices  of 
her  insiiJious  but  inexorable  rival,  Elizabeth,  have 
been  clearly  laid  o{)eii  by  the  masterly  pen  of  Dr. 
Stuart.  Elisabeth  was  undoubtedly  the  enemy  of 
ber  fame,  her  fortune,  and  her  life.  Yet  the  eonduct 
oftlie  queen  of  I'nfjhnd  may  be  considered  as  in  a 
great  measure  justitic<i  by  the  alarming  combinations 
of  Mary  and  her  abettors;  by  the  general  circum- 
Btanees  of  the  times,  and  of  the  two  countries }  aud 
hv  the  relwUious  disposition  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  her  Rubjects,  e.\as|)irated  liy  tlie  sui)pres8ed  but 
malignant  bigotry  of  the  old  superstition,  and  ready 
to  seise  everv  opportunity  of  disturbing  the  reign  of 
t!i;  r  iriumpnant  enemy." 

iiaving  opposed  Dr.  Hanvood  with  some  success 
in  a  theoli^cal  disquisition,  he  published  in  1771, 
"  Voltaire  in  the  Shades,  or  Dialogues  on  the  Deisti- 
cal  Controversy,"  in  which  he  gave  evident  proofs  of 
learning  and  ^eniu8,  as  well  as  a  mind  disposed  to 
promote  the  most  essential  interests  of  mankind,  i'o 
■dd  to  the  stipend  he  received  «8  corrector  of  the 
Cdarendon  press  he  frequently  wrote  essays  for  the 
"  Whitehall  Evening  Pout;  "  but  as  economy  is  not 
a  virtue  generally  attendant  on  genius,  the  produce 
of  hie  labours  united  did  not  amount  to  what  be 
detnwd  a  competence,  by  which  be  was  induced  to 
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extend  his  idewe  and  conceive  a  design  dial  might 

ii7ipro\e  hi<«  income.  In  early  life  henad  read,  with 
great  attention,  Caatera's  translationof  "i'hc  Lusiad" 
of  Camoens  into  Freiu  h,  and  entertained  a  distant 
thought  of  attempting  a  version  of  it  into  JSoglisb. 
He  md  not  abandon  the  intention  though  he  bad  Men 
]irecludcd  by  a  variety  of  cnf?agements  from  the  exe- 
cution of  it,  till  at  length  he  formed  the  resolution  of 
making  an  effort  at  the  arduous  task,  and  having 
previously  acqtitrerl  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Portuguese  lanj^uage,  he  entered  upon  it,  and  through 
tlie  utmost  exertion  of  his  abilities,  published  in  1771 
the  first  book  as  a  specimen  of  his  talents  for  that 
department  of  Kteratarc.  H is  friends  approving  Uiia 
specimen,  and  encouraginj?  him  to  proceed  in  an 
undertaking  winch  augured  so  favourably  at  the  com- 
mencement.he  dismissed  all  other  engagenaient8,deter- 
mined  to  devote  all  his  time  and  all  his  nowers  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  design  whidi  afibraed  a  ratHiiml 
prospect  of  conducing  most  essoitially  to  his  emoilttr 
ment  as  well  as  his  reputation. 

Pursuant  to  this  determination  he  left  Ins  residence 
at  Oxford  and  ntired  to  a  farm  liousc  at  Forest  Hill, 
where  lie  ajjplied  liimsclf  v.-ilh  such  unremitting  assi- 
duity to  tlie  accomplishment  of  his  plan,  that  the 
translation,  \^hich  had  been  sent  to  the  press  in  stated 
portions  as  he  proceeded  on  it,  was  complied  in  1 775, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Lusiad,  or  the 
Discovery  of  India,  an  Epic  Poem;  with  an  Intro- 
duction, the  History  of  the  Discovery  of  India,  Uio 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Portuguese  Em- 
pire in  the  East,  the  I  jfe  of  Camoens,  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Lusiad,  ami  Observations  lipon  Epic  Pootiy, 
and  Notes  and  Illustrations." 

This  arduous  work  made  its  appearance  under 
many  unfavouralile  circumstances.  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
sluiw  had  published  a  translation  of  *' Tiie  Lumd"  in 
I()55,  but  the  style  in  wUch  it  was  executed  ailbrded 
a  very  imperfect  display  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
originaL  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  January  a2nd. 
1770,  he  says,  "Though  my  work  is  well  received  at 
Oxford  I  will  honestly  own  to  you  some  things  have 
hurt  me.  A  few  grammatical  slips  in  the  introduc- 
tion  have  been  mentioned,  and  some  things  in  the 
notes  about  Virjjil,  Milton,  and  Homer  have  been 
called  the  arrii(;ance  of  criticism.  But  the  greatest 
offence  of  all  is  what  I  say  of  blank  verse.  My  ver- 
sification, however,  rocavee  a  moat  genersl  appn>1». 
tion." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr. Bosvvell,  preserved  in  his  "  Life  of 
I)r  .lohnson,"  he  says,  "  Before  publishing  "The  Lu- 
aiad"  X  sent  Mr.  Iloole  a  proof  of  that  part  of  the  intro. 
daction  in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
yourself,  and  iJtber  well-wishers  to  the  work,  bej^ping 
It  might  be  siiown  to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  in  place  of  the  simple  mention  of  him» 
wliich  I  had  made,  he  dictated  tt)  Mr.  Hoole  the  scn- 
tciue  as  it  now  stands.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  in 
177-',  that  about  twenty  years  before  that  time  lie 
himself  had  a  design  to  translate  "  The  Lusiad,"  of  the 
merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly,  hut  had  lieen  pre^ 
vented  by  a  number  of  other  eii^a;4eirient8."  Dr. 
Johnson,  it  is  said,  afterwards  recuminended  tt  to 
Goldsmith. 

During  the  greater  part  of  tlic  live  ycar«  wliich 
Micklc  chiefly  devoted  to  tbo  translation  of  '•  The 
Lusiad,"  lie  lieiived  his  sole  support  from  the  stipend 
he  received  from  lus  employer  as  corrector  of  the 
Qarendon  preia;  and  wbenne  gave  up  that  engago- 
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tnent  he  whs  circumscribed  to  the  re«idue  of  the  aura 

be  had  rcceivcil  from  the  aulwcription  to  his  work. 

lu-n,  afif-r  five  years  unremittitiflt  attention." says 
the  writer  of  die  anecdotes  of  liis  life,  "  he  liaii  com- 
pleted this  great  work,  tboae  frieads  who  knew  his 
circDiBBtaneM  advncd  Mm  to  eoniH(l«rwbotrindd  be 
the  proper  patron  to  whom  he  owffht  tn  rledirnte  such 
a  poem.  I  am  assured  by  one  who  lived  with  hiin 
in  habits  of  f;rcat  intimacy  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Sims,  of 
Cheniea,  Bucks,  formerly  of  St.  Alban  Hal],  Oxford), 
that  Mr.  Mtckle  had  repeated  intimations  firom  un. 
questionable  authority,  informing;  him  that,  to  several 
persons,  then  high  in  the  Indian  dt>partment,  it  would 
oe  very  acceptable ;  that  by  the  dedication  of  such  a 
potm  '  'I'hi'  Lusiad,'  tliey  would  think  themselves 
l»if(hly  honoured,  that  he  might  depend  on  a  princely 
acknowledf^ent,  and  they  therefore  advised  him  to 
think  of  t^B  most  worthy.  This  couiMel  be  v»i  at 
first  indued  to,  bat  dieadirinof  Cornnodofo  Jobn- 
Atone  turned  the  scale,  and  it  wu  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Buccleugh." 

"  That  he  mjgbt  omit,"  ^ays  the  anonymous  \vriter 
of  the  he'<t  account  of  his  life,  "no  prudential  atten- 
tions to  his  future  welfare;  and,  witli  the  hopes  of 
reaping  those  advantages  whicii  usually  attend  so 
laborious  a  work,  be  ap|ilied  to  a  person  of  sreat 
rank,  witb  wbom  bis  family  bad  been  eonneeted,  for 
]i  ni'siion  to  dedicate  it  to  him.    'The  xnanner,' 

says  the  author,  '  in  which  took  the 

English  '  Lusiad'  under  his  patronage  infinitety  ea- 
hanced  the  honour  of  his  acceptance.'  Tbe  manner, 
as  the  author  frequently  told  nis  friends,  was  '  by  a 
very  polite  letter  wTitten  with  liis  own  hand."  Hut 
let  not  indigent  genius  in  future  place  too  much  ex- 
pwtatioii  on  the  generosity  of  patrons.  After  re- 
eeiving  a  copy,  for  whicli  an  extraordinary  price  was 
paid  for  the  binding,  dayti,  weeks,  and  months  elapsed 
without  the  slightest  notice.  During  this  time, 
though  the  author  had  too  much  gpint  to  wdicit  or 
complain,  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  aome  of  the  misery 
M  feelingly  descrihed  hy  Spenser  fell  to  his  lot:— 

'  Full  little  knowcat  thou,  that  bast  not  tried, 
What  hell  it  i«  in  tuing  long  to  bide,'  See. 

*'  At  length  a  gentleman  of  rank  in  the  ]iolitical 
world,  a  fust  and  firm  friend  to  the  author,  and  who 
afterwards  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  by  that 
means  afforded  him  tbe  independence  he  latterly  en- 
joyed,  watted  on  the  patron,  and  beard,  trith  tbe  in- 
dignation and  eontemjit  it  deserved,  a  declaration 
that  the  work  was  then  unread,  but  had  been  repre- 
«mted  not  to  have  the  merit  it  had  been  first  aaid  to 
posaesa,  and  therefore  nothing  could  be  then  done  on 
the  subject  of  hit  mitaion.  This  i>altry  evasion,  the 
solicitor  declared,  he  believed  arose  from  the  mali- 
ciotts  insinuations  of  a  certain  person  about  the  pa- 
tron, whose  mistakes  had  received  a  proper  cottbo* 
lion  in  the  preface  to  ' 'I'hc  1  :!siaMl.*  We  know  not 
how  true  this  suggestion  may  be,  though,  admitting 
the  fact,  it  hardly  altera  the  case.  Mr.  Mickle's  ac- 
count of  this  interview  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated 
August  22,  1776,  noir  lies  twfore  xu,  and  we  might 
probably  do  no  disservice  to  the  general  interests  of 
literature  were  we  to  print  it.  We  cannot,  however, 
emit  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  there  is  not  some 
small  violation  of  moral  rectitude  in  a  grcnt  man  ac- 
cepting from  an  indigent  one  that  comj)liment  which 
is  offered  him,  ttnder  at  lea.st  an  implied  agreement 
to  recNve  some  aclcnowlednrment  in  return  for  tbe 
done  bin  ?  It  ought  not  to  be  omoealt^d 
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that  when  the  second  edition  of  'Tlii  Lwisd'  was 

published  in  1778,  Mickle  was  stnmgly  recommended 
by  a  friend  to  suppress  the  dedication.  lUs  reseut- 
ineiit  at  the  uuwonliy  treatment  he  had  received  had 
by  this  time  been  converted  into  contempt,  and  with 
great  magnanimity  he  refused.  Whoever  will  read 
the  life  of  Cainoeiis  caiuiot  avoid  obsen'int;  a  utrik- 
iDg  similarity  in  the  fortunes  of  the  author  and  his 
translator,  and  he  irill  probably  not  be  displeased  at 
the  concluding  note  of  *  The  Lusiad  :' — '  Similarity 
of  condition  produced  similarity  of  complaint  and 
sentiment  in  Spenser  and  Camocns :  each  was  un- 
worthUy  neglected  by  the  Gothic  grandees  of  his 
age ;  yet  both  dieir  names  win  Kve  when  the  remem- 
brance of  the  courtiers  who  ppumed  thctn  *ihall 
sink  beneath  thcit  mountain  tumbs.' 

'O  mny  that  man  that  hath  the  muBmi  acorn'd, 
Alif€,  nor  dead,  te  mm  of  a  moss  adom'd.' 

"I  Ijelieve,**  says  tbe  writer  of  the  anecdotes  of 

his  life,  "the  person  alluded  to  is  Dr  Adam  Smith, 
who  was  the  professed  admirer  of  Hume,  to  whom 
Mickle  was  a  declared  antagonist,  and  once  intended 
to  have  written  and  published  'An  Heroic  Epistle 
from  David  lluinu  to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,'  to  which  tlio 
doctor  and  his  pupil  would  have  been  rather  harshly 
j  treated.  Many  of  the  mses  be  at  the  time  repeated 
I  to  a  particular  friend,  but  tbe  poem  was  never  com- 
pleted."  Such  was  the  reception  of  Mickle't  dedi- 
cation of  "The  Lusiad." 

Tliat  Mickle  entertained  anxious  donbta  of  the  sne- 
cess  of  his  translation,  is  evident  from  some  rcmarlc^ 
in  the  dissertation  prefixed,  retleciing  on  the  poverty 
and  misery  in  wbicii  Camoens.the  author  of  "Tho 
Lusiad,"  was^  suffered  to  drag  through  a  wretched 
existeiice,  which  be  concludes  with  some  lines  in  tbo 
style  of  Spenser,  on  the  "  Neglect  of  Poetry."  But 
such  was  tbe  merit  of  the  poem  in  point  of  adhereoca 
to  the  ideas  of  the  original,  of  fancy,  and  harmony  (rf^ 
versification,  that  it  obtained  an  applause  l>eyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  totally  dispelled  the 
momentary  apprehensions  which  had  arisen  in  hirt 
mind  from  some  disappointments  he  had  experienced 
previous  to  the  publication.  The  first  edition  lurrinir 
a  very  rapid  sale,  he  immediately  jjrejjared  a  scrond 
with  improvements,  which  was  published  with  an 
etching  presented  to  him  by  Mortimer ;  in  gratitude 
for  wiiich,  Mickle  at  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1779,  wrote  an  epitaph  for  him,  wbieb  dioiee  eqoal 
honour  to  the  jioct  and  the  artist. 

Before  the  appearance  of  " 'l*be  Lusiad,"  Mickle* 
at  the  ]>ersua$ion  of  some  friends,  was  induced  to 
make  an  effort  in  dramatic  poetry,  atul  ^vrote  a  tra- 
gedy entitled  "The  Siet^e  of  Mari>ci.llcs,"  fouuded  on 
a  passape  in  the  Trencli  history  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  when  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  at  the  head  of 
an  armr  of  S}>aniards,  invaded  bis  native  eountrj', 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Marseilles.  This  tragedy, 
with  the  recommendiitiou  of  some  literary  friends, 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Garrick,  who,  after  |>erusing  it, 
acknowledged,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  that  it  con- 
tained many  beautiful  pa-sa^jes  but  remarked, 
"  tfi  1  'ir  -  writiti);  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  drama  for  public  exliibition."  Governor 
Johnstone,  the  warm  friend  and  liberal  patron  of 
Mickle,  unwilling  that  he-  i  hould  lia\'e  taken  so  much 
pains  without  the  least  rcwaid.  bolicited  Mr.  Home, 
author  of  "  Douglas,"  to  revise  the  tragedy,  and 
make  tmch  alterations  as  to  him  might  seem  ne. 
cessary.  Mr.  Home  Xlttdily  comphed  with  his  ro< 
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qaei^  «ad  the  piece,  with  die  •Petitions,  having  |  Companv."  Hits  pradaction  obMiiied  him  the  fa- 

ficen  inspected  by  Mr.  Warton,  was  again  rejecteJ,  vour  anu  pratMtion  of  many  persons  of  opulence  anJ 
'    '  ■'  1  .1  .  1  .1  influence,  who  were  inclined  to  recommend  him  to 

the  notice  of  bia  majesty  as  dexerving  of  a  ;>enHion. 
I>r.  Low^,  hiahop  of  LondoD,  a  jNvlate  eminaat  for 
Ui  leannnif  md  candour,  liromaii  ap]vob«tion  of  fab 
talents  anrl        r.il  chauacter  ivas  inclined  to  adroit 


al  which  the  poet  wa-s  so  incensed  that  he  resolved 
to  appeal  to  tnc  judgment  of  the  public  by  printing 
it  i  and  aa  looa  as  the  first  sheet  came  from  the  pnaa^ 
tent  it  u>  die  tnanager.  The  reaaon  he  aaaigne  for 

printing  the  tragedy  is  given  i:i  tliK  preface  to  it;  the 
motive  fur  the  Latter  in  do^cnbed  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hoole,  dated  November  15,  1773: — 

"  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ballantyne 
trherein  be  acouaints  me,  that  yoa  seemed  sorry 
that  Mr.  Camck  had  seen  a  proof  sheet  of  the  pre- 
face to  mv  play.  Mr.  fi.  also  expresses  his  surprise 
how  he  anculahaTe  obtained  it,  and  supposed  that 
some  person  who  wished  me  ill  had  sent  it,  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  prejudice  the  public  against  me. 

"  The  truth  is,  I  sent  it  to  him  in  a  blulk  eover. 
Let  him  be  prepeied  aa  he  will.  Half  a  yew  ago  I 
dcdared  my  reeolntioa  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boswell. 
He  wrote  me  two  earnest  distua-sive  letters,  but  in 
vain.  I  have  maturely  considered  every  circumstance; 
I  have  passed  the  Ruljicun,  and  I  will  proceed.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Uoswell,  t^ent  ofl  only  tlirrr"  days  ago, 
I  told  him  that  I  should  look  upou  any  farther  dis- 
suasive as  thus,  in  plain  Eugliish  :  '  What,  do  you 
think  the  public  will  mind  such  a  scribbler  as  vou} 
No,  my  friend,  take  my  advice,  fold  your  hanoe  to* 
gether,  submit  to  the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and 
starve.'  I  have  also  cited  the  same  sentence  in  a 
letter,  now  on  the  table,  to  Governor  Jc^itone.  I 
have  passed  the  Rubicon  I  say,  but  I  am  not  a  Ken- 
rick.  No  friend  shall  blush  for  me.  I  know  what 
I  owe  to  them,  and  to  myself.  If  I  am  posHessed  of 
any  satirical  abilities,  Mr.  G.  shall  feel  them.  I  have 
planned  a  new  "  Dunciad,"  of  which  he  ia  Ae  hero.  As 
Fonn  1  finish  'The  Lusiail'  f  ^\■•^]  set  about  it.  If 
you  tlutik  proper,  you  may  mention  this  in  any  com- 
pany." 

Mickle,  thus  disappointed  in  hia  appUcation  to  the 
monarch  of  Drurv,  wae  tneUned  tot^  the  fate  of  bis 

Kiecein  the  Edinourgh  theatre,  but  j  revailed  on 
y  the  persuasion  of  his  patron.  Governor  Johnstone, 
to  lay  it  abide  till  lii.s  translatiwi  Was  completed,  that 
it  might  not  impede  his  progress  in  a  work,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  infinitely  more  important,  both 
with  respect  to  tlie  advancement  of  his  fame  and  for- 
tune. When  "  The  Luiiad  "  wae  finished,  approved, 
and  hia  repvtaUon  eooaequentlv  enhanced,  at  the  In. 
stance  of  a  friend,  he  revised  nis  tragedy,  and  sub- 
milted  It  to  Mr.  tiarris,  proprietor  of  Covent  Garden 
dieatce,  bat  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  on  the 
former  oceai 

hope  of  emolument  from  the  theatre,  though  he  wa» 
afterwards  prevailed  on  to  permit  a  person  to  present 
the  ill-fated  play  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  became  one 
of  the  proprietore  of  the  theatre  on  the  retirement  of 
Mr  (larrick  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  him  on  the  same 
ground  as  by  the  other  managers ;  yet  such  wsm  the 
atuchinent  of  the  author  to  hie  livourite  though  dis- 
carded child,  tiiat  he  always  avowed  hie  reeolution  of 
printing  and  tneertingitin  the  collection  ofhts  works. 

Ilr  pubhiihed  in  1779  a  painplilet  entitled  "A 
Candid  Ivxarainntiuii  uf  the  Reasons  fur  Depriving 
the  luist  India  Company  of  its  Charter,  contained  in 
tbts  History  and  Management  of  tlie  East  India  f'om- 
paoy,  from  its  Commcaceuieiit  to  the  Present  Time  ; 
tf^ether  with  Strictures  on  some  of  the  Self-Con- 
iradtciions  and  Historical  Error*  of  Dr.  Adam 
fimiDi  in  hk  Baaaooe  limrtbe  AlMiitMm  fif  the  laid 


him  into  orders,  and  promise  bun  some  uroviaioa  in 
thechurdb{  but  he  declined  the  deriai  prefeesion 

as  not  agreeable  to  his  disposition. 

During  the  time  he  wa.<!  concerting  the  plan  (or 
publishing  hif-  ^.n^k^  }>\  siilmcription,  from  which, 
through  the  liberality  and  recommendation  of  his 
fnendE,  he  entertunea  sangvine  hopes  of  derivinir 
very  considerable  emolument,  his  patron,  Govfrnor 
Johnstone,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Roraney  man-of-war,  as  well  as  commodore  of  a 
squadron,  offered  to  make  him  hieaecietanr,in  order 
that  he  might  be  entitled  aecordmg  to  rank  to  Am 
in  such  prizes  as  might  be  tak'  ti  in  Jhe  course  of  an 
intended  cruine ;  but  so  scrupulously  did  he  regard 
the  forfeiture  of  his  word  pledged  to  his  friends  in 
his  proposals  for  a  subBcriptiou,  that  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  ofier  till  it  was  very  jjer- 
tinently  suggested  to  him  that,  by  a  new  situation  iii 
life,  ite  woiSd  enter  vpon  new  eeenei,  form  new  con* 
nexions,  and  extend  hie  intereet,  ao  as  to  render  the 
piiftliration  more  accrptaVjle  to  his  sub.Hcrlbcrs,  and 

trofitable  to  himself.  Convinced  by  these  arguments 
e  engaged  mdi  the  commodore,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Lisbon  \vns  appointed  joint  agent  for  the  prises  tliat 
might  be  taken.  The  reputation  he  had  acquired  by 
his  translation  of  "  The  Lusiad"  procured  him  the  es- 
teem of  the  principal  people  in  Lisbon  kad  its  environs, 
by  wliomhewaBhonottredwitheveiyBafkof  leepect 
and  esteem,  during  a  residence  of  more  than  six 
months.  He  employed  his  ^'acant  time  while  he  con- 
tinued in  Portugal  in  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  entitled  "  Almada  HUl,  an  Kpietle  from  Lisbon," 
and  the  collection  of  some  raatertds  for  an  aceoont  of 
the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Portuguese  ; 
but  as  these  materials  were  never  arranged,  the  aco 
count  could  not  be  rendered  sufficiently  eoneet  Sat 
publication.  Through  fhc  intf^rrst  t»f  his  patron,  the 
commodore,  and  the  reputation  liu  had  acquired  as  a 
man  of  letters,  he  had  tne  honour  of  being  admitted 
a  member  of  the  nqral  academy,  under  the  presidency 
of  one  oldie  meet  iUnstrions  chaneten  m  theage. 
Prince  Don  John  of  nrn^nr,/,!,  v  im  prt  s  nted  him 
with  lus  own  portrait  as  a  token  ot  ins  esteem.  I'he 
,  comaioifare,on  hisretum  from  Lisbon,  was  appointed 
Thus  repulsed,  he  abandoned  all  |  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope;  but  as  Mickle,  who  came  with  him  to  Eng. 
land,  was  from  the  nature  of  his  office  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  Staying  in  London  to  attend  the  proceed- 
ings ra  the  coorte  of  law  leMeeting  the  condemnn» 
tion  of  some  prina,  ha  eovid  not  aecompany  his 

patron. 

In  1782  be  pubUsbed  an  ironical  pamphlet  in  de- 
fence of  Chatterton.  It  was  called  "  The  Fn^heev 
of  Queen  Emma,  an  ancient  Ballad,  lately  dieeovere^ 

written  by  Johannes  Turgottus,  Prior  of  Darham,  in 
the  reign  of  William  Kufus;  tu  which  is  added  by  the 
Editor,  an  Account  of  the  Discovery  and  Hint^  to- 
wards  a  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems 
of  Ossian  and  Rowley."  Having  been  enabled  by 
tiie  fortune  he  acquired  in  the  situation  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  hie  patron  and  steadfast  friend. 
Commodore  Jduwtone,  to  retive  to  "  *~ 
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-wkh  an  in<kpeild0liee,  ha  married  Misa  Tomkina, 
daachter  of  the  penon  with  vhom  he  resided  at  Fo- 
nttllUI-daring  the  tinw  bewis  engaged  mdie  tnm* 

lation  of  "  I'he  Lusiad."  andjtook  a  house  at  Wheat- 
ly,  a  few  miles  from  Oxford,  where  he  jpaeaed  his 
vacant  time  in  the  revision  and  correction  Oi  Ua  poeti> 
cal  works,  aixl  particularly  his  favourite  tragedy,  in 
order  tu  prepare  them  for  an  intended  pubUcation  by 
■nbflcription. 

He  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his 
attaeboMaC  to  literary  puraniCa,  and,  dmiofr  the  last 
seven  years  of  it,  sent  occasional  essays  to  the  "  Ku- 
ropean  Magazine,"  composed  a  poem  called  "  The 
Skagmentflof  Leo,"  and  afforded  conaiderable  assist- 
ance to  the  rerimrera.  At  the  nqiMat  of  a  friand  he 
wrote,  in  1788,  a  song  called  **  BtkHde  Bnwa,"  in 
honour  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  a  country  most 
beautifully  Arcadian,  in  the  centre  of  that  distrtct  on 
the  border  of  Scotland  which  is  thus  described  hv 
Dr.  Percy,  in  his  "  Reliques  of  AnciLnt  Kngiish 


Poelr)':"— "  Mo8t  of  the  finest  old  ScoUisli  songs 
have  the  scene  laid  within  twenty  miles  of  England, 
which  ia  indeed  all  poetie  oroand,  greea  hiUa,  la- 
aaant  of  woodt,  and  clear  ovooka.  Tha  paMoval 
acenee  remain;  of  the  rude  chivalry  of  former  ages 
happily  nothing  renoains  but  the  ruins  of  the  castles." 
'Vhw  song,  in  commemoration  of  a  spot  in  itself  of 
little  importance,  but  dignified  by  the  birth  of  heroea 
who  have  bled  m  defence  of  their  country,  and  poata 
who  have  given  new  harmony  to  the  laagllQga^  waa 
aatio  muaic  bj  Jamea  fialmam. 

TUa  ivaa  m»  hat  compoaitioa  ka  lived  to  fiaiab ; 
Ibraflnra  Hhort  illness  be  (lied  in  Oxfordahin,  Octo- 
bar  SMk,  1789,  and  waa  buried  at  Wheatly. 

Hie  "Foana,"  including  the  pieces  formerly  printed 
aaparately,  except  "  Providence,"  with  the  "  Sorce- 
TCaa,'*  and  other  original  piecea,  and  the  trage<]y  of 
the  "  Siege  of  Marseilles,  were  collected  antl  \mh. 
liabed  hj  aubacription  in  1794,  with  some  anecdotes 
4lf  bla  hfe,  in  which  are  comprised  several  letters 
from  the  late  Lord  Lyttleton,  with  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  raising  a  sum  to  assist  the  education, 
and  make  tome  additional  provision  for  bis  son 
Hii  paeoM,  reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1794,  with 
UaTenea  **  On  passing  through  the  Pufiament  Qoae 
of  Edinburgh  at  Midnight,"  and  some  Kmaller  pieces 
aelected  from  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Lusiad,"  and 
the  anecdotes  of  his  life,  were  afterwarda  received 
into  a  collection  of  classical  English  poetry.  Hia 
poem  on  "  Providence"  he  himself  thought  too  in- 
correct for  republication. 

Of  Mickle'a  original  compoaitiona  his  "Almada 
Hill  **  deaerradly  holda  the  higheet  rank.  He  opens 
the  poem  with  a  well-drawn  picture  of  a  joyless  win- 
ter day  in  England,  contrasted  with  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  a  warmer  clime.  After  hinting  at  what  will 
probably  be  the  caoae  of  onr  political  dMay,  he  enters 
more  immediately  upon  the  subject  of  die  poem, 
which  abounds  with  local  picturesque  views  by  land 
and  aea,  and  historical  incidents,  from  the  time  of 
RooiaaB  to  the  great  earthquake  in  1755.  The 
descriptive  parts  are,  he  tells  us,  strictly  local,  and 
they  have  every  appearance  of  being  truly  character- 
istical  and  appropriate.  After  cursorily  pointing  out 
the  "  migh^  deeds  the  lofQr  hiUs  of  Spain  of  old 
have  witoeesed,**  be  aotiees  tiw  change  of  nuumera 
that  has  prevailed  in  consequence  of  tne  subversion 
of  the  Koman  empire,  by  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  tttSbu  natdMro  ttUmi  and,  tfaoagh  the  emm 


he  assigns  for  that  pectiUar  character  which  bai  i  

marked  each  of  the  different  diviiiona  of  Eunpi^  any 
not  ba  biatorieall^  tme,  yet  die  idcatba  has  ttaned  on 

this  subject  are  at  least  poetical  and  ingenious.  Tho 
diseased  chivalry  of  romance  is  contrasted  with  the 
chivalry  of  wisdom  and  honour,  aa  he  styles  the  re- 
hgious  fury  of  crusading,  which  many  have  imputed 
to  the  influence  of  his  prejudices,  llie  fall  of  Lis- 
boa's  naval  throne  occasions  some  boding  thoughts 
on  that  of  London.  The  navd  gtory  of  the  Porta- 
gueae,  dnring  the  thne  they  firet  eatriiliabed  iSttm- 
selves  in  Asia,  and  the  fate  of  Gama,  have  their  due 
place ;  with  the  massacre  of  the  Moors  at  the  taking 
of  Lisbon,  that  of  the  Jews  and  ChristfaUW  in  1505. 
the  revolution  that  set  the  duke  of  Bragansa  on  the 
throne,  a  subHme  description  of  the  earth<}uake,  &c. 
The  duke  of  Latoens  receives  a  hi^b  eulogmm  in  the 
conclusion,  for  his  taste  in  the  belles  lettres,  history, 
&c.  The  general  poetical  merit  af  Aa  epistle  ia  very 
considerable.  The  sentiments  may  aometimes  he 
thought  exceptionable,  but  the  versification  is  spi- 
rited and  harmonioua ;  thoogh  it  would  have  been 
more  lo  had  he  Jaaa  frequentiy  made  one  veiae  mn 
into  anodier.  In  attempting  bold  innovations  ia 
language,  he  has,  in  some  instances,  violated  metii- 
phorical  propriety.  But  a  good  notion  of  the  gene* 
ral  style  of  the  poem  may  ba  best  acquired  bv  an 
extract,  and  for  that  purpose  we  aaket  one  waidfc 
partakea  of  its  bigbest  ueauties  : — 


"O'er  Tago'i  b«nks,  ivhore'er  I  roll  mineeyM^ 
The  gmlUnt  dercU  of  acrient  dtyi  ariie; 
The  •cenet  the  Lutiau  .Mun-,  li>ii'l  ditflBf'd 
Before  tne  oft.  aa  oft  at  eve  1  tlray'U 
By  Ilia' hsHewed  Binaai.  Oft  sow  the  struMl 
Wlwn  OuM  saank'd  Us  deaik  devolad  bsDd. 
While  Lifboa  aw'd  with  horror  saw  himii 
The  dtrinit  talis  that  first  to  India  led ; 
And  oft  Almada't  cajtted  tlevp  it>«pires 
The  pensiirf  Muse's  vnminarj  lirt-s  ; 
Almada  Hill  lo  EngtUh  memory  dear. 
While  sbadM  of  Bncliah  hMo«  wandrr  hstel 

*'  To  aucieot  English  ralonr  sacred  still 
Bemains,  and  ever  shall.  Almada  Hill; 
The  hill  and  lawns  to  Ejixlith  valour  nrcn 
What  Ume  the  Arab  Moors  from  Spun  were  driren. 
Before  the  banm-rs  of  the  croas  subdued, 
Whi'ti  Lisbon's  (iiwcri  were  bath'd  in  Moorish  blood 
Br  *  ptuittT  ii  lance — romantic  days  that  yidd 
Ol  gaJUiit  Uef  da  a  wide  luxuriant  field. 
Dear  to  the  Muse  that  loves  the  fairy  pUins 
Wherr  ancient  honour  wild  and  ardent  reiKns. 

"  Where  hiRh  o'er  Taffo's  Hand  Al mada  MW'iSb 
Amid  ihp  folcnin  jKjmp  of  ni' nil  :',  riiii!  tOWSII^ 
Buplnel,v  »«'nt<il.  «  ide  :iiid  f.ir  around 
My  eye  deli^^hte  l  wandfn — Here  th«  bomd 
of  Ikirest  LuroM  o'er  the  oceaa  imus 

llsw«Msneiint«h«(sdla'   

Tlw  Aflutle  wrn.  the  Stow  < 
Mild  IwaroinK  pours  serene  the  gentle  ray 
Of  Lusitanla^  winter,  silvering  o'er 
The  tower-like  sammits  of  the  mountmin  sbnc; 
Dappliae  the  lofty  cliffs  that  coldiv  throw 
Their  sable  horrors  o'er  the  vales  below. 
Far  round  the  siAtely-shoulder'd  fim  beads 
Its  giant  arms,  and  sea-like  wid*  extends 
lU  midland  bays,  with  fertile  islands  erowa*d» 
And  lawns  for  Knglisb  valour  still  renown'dt 
Given  to  Comwallia't  gallant  aons  of  yore. 
ComwaJlia'i  name  the  smiling  pasture  bore  ; 
And  still  their  lord  hia  Englisn  lineage  bouts 
Fnini  KuMand  famous  in  the  Croisade  ho«ta. 
Where  sea-ward  narrower  rolls  the  shining  tide 
Tfanogh  Idlls  bf  UHs  cmbosoiB'd  on  each  side, 
Monastle  wras  u  every  den  arise 
Id  cold  eat  white  fair  gUsteniag  to  the  skies 
Amid  the  brown>brow'd  rocks  :  and.  far  as  si|^ib 
Prnufl  diime*  and  villages  srray'd  in  white 
Clitnb  u'cr  the  steeps,  and  through  the  duaky 
Of  olive  groves,  and  orange  bowers  between. 
Speckled  with  glowing  red.  tinnttmber'd  gleni 
And  Lislma,  towering  o'er  the  lordly  stream. 
Her  marbled  palacea  and  temples  spreads 
Wildly  msgnific  o'er  the  loaded  heads 
or  bcndiof  UUa.  alflag  whose  bigt^pUed  base 
 * — .laa  
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 her  m«»t-for«^t,  waving  on  ttat  gilt 

Th«  ranos  of  every  shore  th«l  hoists  the  sail. 

MIDDLETON,  ARTHUR,  a  distinguished  Ame- 
rican patriot  in  the  revolationary  war  of  America, 
who  was  of  a  highly  respectable  English  lineage,  i 
11  iH  grandfather  Arthur  was  a  man  of  high  standing  I 
and  great  influence  in  the  colony  of  South  Carolina;  ' 
and  nia  hiiiuae,  Henry,  was  one  of  the  preaidenta  of  j 
tba  firat  continental  congress.  Tba  ton  waa  born  in 
die  year  \7-i^.  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  river,  i 
South  Carohna,  and  Kent,  at  an  VKdf  age,  to  Eng-  | 
land,  to  be  there  educated.   He  WM  first  placed  at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill,  whence,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  | 
he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Westminster.    In  both 
be  made  wntt  proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
dnaiea.  Biifiiig  peaaed  regolarly  through  Weau 
minater  achool,  be  waa  entered,  between  lae  age  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  in  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
Ue  left  this  institution  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
tvitfi  the  reputation  of  •  aound  aebolar  and  moral 
man.    After  visiting  many  parts  of  England,  he 
passed  two  years  in  making  the  tour  of  Europe. 

In  1773  he  fixed  his  residence  at  bis  birth-place, 
••d  in  the  following  year  he  engaged  warmly  on  the 
ride  of  Ibe  colonies,  m  Ibe  diqnMaa  between  them 
and  tlic  mother  country.  Aa  U  member  of  the  firat 
council  of  safety  chosen  by  tbe  provincial  congress 
of  South  Chnlina,  he  advocated  and  Kuggested  the 
most  vij;orous  and  decisive  mpa«Mrps.  .\fter  ser^'ing 
on  the  committee  to  prepare  ami  report  a  constitu- 
tion for  South  Carolina,  he  was  elected  by  the  as- 
aembly  one  of  the  repreaentativea  of  the  atate  in  the 
congress,  then  convened  at  Phibdelpbia.  In  tiiia 
capacity  he  signed  the  declaration  of  independence. 
He  and  Hancock  formed  a  ^oint  domestic  estabhsh- 
raent,  and  exercised  a  munificent  hospitality,  which 
was  deemed  salutary  in  uniting  socially  the  members 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  union.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  held  hia  seat  until  1777,  always  strenuous  in  the 
canae  of  independence.  The  poet  of  governor  of 
South  Carolina  waa  othred  to  Iran  In  1778,  but  be 
declined  it  because  he  could  not  approve  the  new 
conatitution  which  was  that  year  framed  for  the  state. 
In  1779  be  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of 
Charleston  against  the  British,  who  aftenvards  ra- 
vaged his  plantation  and  rifled  his  mansion.  In  the 
foUowing  year  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  No- 
vember 1780  waa  aent  to  St.  Augustine,  and  in  1781 
was  included  in  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 
auled  for  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that 
city  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  South 
GaroHna  a  representative  in  congress.  In  1782  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state  elected  him  to  the  same 
station.  When  the  revolutionary  contest  terminated, 
Mr.  Middleton  returned  to  his  native  state.  He  af- 
terwards served  in  the  le^aUture  of  South  Candina, 
for  the  purpose  of  effteting  a  reeoneffiation  of  partiee. 
The  remainder  of  hi.s  life  was  sjjent  in  elegant  and 
philosophical  ease.  Mr.  Middleton  incurred  an  im- 
mense loss  of  property  by  his  course  during  the  re- 
volution. In  Js'ovember  17^6  he  was  seized  with 
an  intermittent  fever,  which  caused  his  death,  Janu- 

'IiVdDLETON.  CONYBRS.  a  learned  English 
divine  and  polemical  writer,  who  was  bom  at  York 

in  lf)S:i,  an(I  was  the  son  of  an  episcopal  clergyman. 
Ue  became  a  student  and  afterwards  a  fellow  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  in  which  situation  he  at- 
traeted  aomenoCioa  by  hie  quarrel  with  the  eeM>rated 


Dr.  Bentley,  the  master  of  Ui  college.  In  I7t4 
he  visited  Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  published  a  tract 
designed  to  show  that  the  medical  profession  wz* 
held  in  little  esteem  by  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  in 
1729  appeared  his  letter  from  Rome,  on  the  con- 
formity between  impery  and  paganiam.  Not  long 
after  he  oljtained  tlie  Woodwardin  profesborship  of 
mineralogy,  which  he  held  till  1734.  when  he  was 
chosen  librarian  to  the  university.  In  1735  he  pub- 
lished "A  Dissertation  respecting  the  Origin  of  Print- 
ing in  England but  his  greatest  literary  undertak- 
ing was  "  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,"  in  which 
he  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  hia  avb* 
ject,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  elegance  in  hie 

style  and  language  which  entitle  him  to  nak  among 
the  principal  modern  historians  of  England.  In  1743 
he  published  "The Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus, and 
of  Brutus  to  Cicero,  with  the  Latin  Text  and  English 
Notes,  a  Prefatory  Dissertation,"  &c.,  and  four  years 
later  Dr.  Middleton  published  his  "  Free  Inquiry 
into  the  Miraculotia  Powera  which  are  anppoeed  to 
have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Ear- 
liest Ages  through  several  successive  Centuries." 
This  treatise  brought  on  the  author  the  imputation  of 
infldriity,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controveny,  wfalch 
was  continued  after  his  death,  in  1750. 

MIDDLETON,  SIR  HUGH,  a  patriotic  citieen 
of  London,  who  was  the  son  of  Richard  MiddK-ton, 
governor  of  Denbudi  Caatle  under  Edward  VI.,  Maiy, 
and  ElMabeth.  Toong  Mtddlelon  came  to  London 
anil  commenced  business  as  a  goldsmith,  and  at  the 
same  time  worked  a  mine  in  Cardwanshire,  which  was 
ver/  profiuble.  As  London  at  oat  period  waa  very 
ill  supplied  with  water,  three  nets  of  parliament  were 
obtained  for  the  purpose  of  improving  that  depart- 
ment of  domestic  economy;  one  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth'a*  and  two  in  King  Jamea  the  Krat'a  reign} 


granting  the  citizens  of  Ixindon  full  ])ower  to  bring 
a  river  from  any  part  of  Middlesex  and  Hertford- 
shire. The  project,  after  much  calculation,  was  laid 
aside  aa  impracticable,  till  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  un- 
dertook it:  in  eonrideration  of  which,  die  city  con- 
ferred on  him  and  his  heirs,  in  April  iCnG,  the  full 
right  and  power  of  those  acts  of  parliament.  Hav- 
ing therefore  taken  an  exact  survey  cf  all  ^pnncs 
and  riverain  Middheex  and  Hertfonlahiic^  he  nude 
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choice  of  two  springs,  one  in  the  parish  of  Ainu  ell 


near  Hertfonlj  the  other  near  Ware,  both  about 
twenty  mites  from  London;  and,  baving  united 

their  streams',  fonveyeri  them  to  the  city  with  very 
great  labour  and  ex{)L'ti«c.  The  work  was  begun  on 
uoSOth  of  February.  iGns,  and  carried  on  through 
various  soils.  Many  bridges  in  the  mean  time  were 
built  over  the  New  River,  and  drains  were  made  to 
carry  otF  lancl-.sprinf{s  and  common  bt  u  crs.  Besides 
these  necessary  difficulties,  he  had,  as  may  easily  be 
imagined,  many  others  to  struggle  with.  Wlien  he 
had  brought  the  water  into  the  neiKhhourhood  of 
Enfield,  aliuost  his  whole  fortune  wast  spent;  uuou 
which  he  apphed  to  the  corporation  of  London ;  nut 
they  ra6iaing  to  interest  themselves  in  the  affair,  he 
applied  next  to  King  James.  The  king,  willing  to 
encourage  the  work,  agreed  to  j)ay  half  the  expense 
of  the  whole  work  past  and  to  come.  The  river  was 
now  carried  on  rapidly,  and  the  water  was  brought 
into  the  cistern  at  Islington  on  Michaelmas-day  1613. 
Like  most  other  projectors.  Sir  Hugh  greatly  mjured 
his  fortune  by  this  Ktujiendous  work ;  for  thoujjjh 
King  James  bad  borne  the  principal  part  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  afterwatds  granted  Us  letters  patent  to 
dir  Hugh  Middleton  and  others,  incorporating  them 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Governors  and  Company  of 
tna  New  River,  brouglit  firom  Ciiadwell  and  Amwell 
Co  London,"  and  empowered  them  to  select  a  go- 
vernor, deputy-governor,  and  toeasnrer,  to  grant 
leases,  &c.,  yet  the  profits  at  first  were  very  inconsi- 
derable. There  was  no  dividend  made  among  the 
proprietofl  tiU  the  year  1630,  when  111.  I9s.  Id.  was 
divided  upon  each  share.  The  second  dr.  iri  rn'.  '  ap|)eared 
amounted  only  to  3/.  4s.  2d.,  and  iu^te^ui  of  u  Uuid  i  and  f-piritij 


Pancras,  Middlesex,  on  the  intended  Application  to 
Parliament  for  a  >iew  Church."  When  government 
came  to  tlie  reaeliition  of  eslabUsbing  a  mident 
bishop  of  India,  Dr.  Middleton  was  selected  for  that 
eminent  situation.  He  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth 
in  May  1814,  and  anind  al  Calcutta  in  the  Novem. 
her  of  the  same  year.  Among  the  objects  to  which 
Dr.  Middleton's  attention  was  particudarly  directed, 
we  must  notice  his  desire  to  inc:  <  i-«  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  chaplains  m  India,  and  to  provide 
churches  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Europeas 
re.sidents.  He  recurred  fo  each  of  ihenc  points  in  his 
several  charges,  and  but  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  congratulated  his  brethren  upon  the  partial 
success  which  had  attended  hia  eflbrta  and 
sentationa.  Dr.  Middleton  waa  niainlrinatnimaatal 
in  founding  tl  i  ^  iriission  ooUe|p  at  Calcutta,  for  the 
followm^;  purposes:  I.  For  instructing  native  and 
other  (  'hristian  youth  in  tha  doctrine  and  diadplina 
of  the  church  of  England,  in  order  to  their  becoming 
preachers,  catechists,  or  schoolmasters;  2.  Forteach* 
ing  the  elements  of  useful  knowledf^e,  and  the  Kng- 
liah  language^  to  Mussuhneo  and  Hindoos,  having 
no  object  in  such  attainmenta  beyond  seeahr  advan- 
tage ;  3.  For  translating  the  Scriptures,  the  Liturgy, 
and  mural  and  religious  tracts ;  4.  For  the  reception 
of  EngUati  miaaiooariea  on  their  first  antvaL  in  Indian 
for  thepwpoaaof  acqjoving  the  languages. 

The  inneBS  which  led  to  Dr.  Middleton's  lamented 
death  was  short,  but  severe.    Cn  Ti m  sday,  the  2nd 
of  July,  1822,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  culkge,  which 
is  distant  about  five  miles  from  Calcutta.    Here  ha 
ihe  ful!       '-ssion  of  his  usual  health 
Soon  ufier  he  felt  one  of  those  strokes 


dividend,  a  call  being  expected,  Charles  I.  re-con 
veyed  it  again  to  Sir  Uogb,  by  a  deed  under  the 
great  seal,  in  conttrferation  of  Sh-  Hugh's  aeenring 

to  hiH  majestv  :ni  !  his  sticcc>:^nrs  -i  fee-farm  rent  of 
600/.  per  annum,  out  of  the  profiUi  of  the  company. 
In  the  mean  time,  although  Sir  Hugh  was  a  loser  in 
point  of  profit,  yet  he  was  a  gainer  in  point  of  ho- 
nour; for  the  king  made  him  first  a  knight,  and  then 
a  baronet,  for  the  services  he  had  done  to  the  city  of 
London,  in  supplying  it  with  that  most  necessary  of 
all  ar^es^pnra  water.   Sir  Hugh  died  in  1631. 

MIDDLETON,  THOM.\S  FANSHAW. alearned 
£nglish  divine,  who  wa<i  born  in  17Gu>  and  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  dqgiaa  in  1792. 
Having  entered  holy  orders  he  becama  cnrata  of 
GainslK>rouKh  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  carried  on  a 
periodical  jiaper  called  "The  Coui  ti  v  Sjiectator." 

In  im6  Dr.  Middleton  estabUshed  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  by  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
"Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Anicle,  ap- 
plied to  the  Criticism  and  the  Illustralion  of  the  New 
Testament;"  a  work  which  wdl  ever  he  considered 
as  a  texubof^  in  that  department  of  Greek  literature. 
The  following  year  appeared  **(3irist  Divided;  a 
Sermon  preachedattlieViaitationof  theLocdBiahop 

of  Lincoln." 

In  April  1812  he  was  eollated  by  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  directed  hia  atten- 
tion to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Pancras,  in  which  he  found  a  population  of  upwards 
of  50,000  persons,  with  only  the  ancient  very  amall 
village  church,  wliirb.  r  nld  not  nrromTnodnte  a  con- 
gregation of  more  than  aUU.    Ua  this  occasion  he 

puUkhad  *'An  AddieM  to^tha  F«ri«hj«iuri  of  St. 


of  the  sun  which  are  so  common  in  an  Indian  cU- 
mate.  A  violent  head>ache  came  on:  bat,  though 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  some  strong  medicines, 

he  would  not  suffer  any  medical  man  to  he  called  in. 
He  seemed  from  the  first  to  labour  under  the  irrita- 
tion which  arose  from  the  weight  of  hasineaa  preaa 
ing  upon  him ;  and,  on  that  very  account,  he  ^vas  the 
more  anxious  to  work  night  and  day  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  in  hand.  Accordingly,  the  next  day, 
he  sat  at  his  desk  eight  hours,  answering  various 
papers,  during  which  tima  the  ^scaaa  was  making 
rapid  tnrrtids  upon  his  frame.  At  ni^^ht  be  allowed 
a  physiciau  to  be  seut  fur,  who  pronounced  him  to 
be  in  the  most  unminent  dniger.  On  Sunday,  bf 
his  own  expreaa  deaire,  he  was  preyed  for  by  his  cod> 
gregation  at  the  cathedraL  On  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day the  physician  left  him  under  the  impression  that 
he  was  decidedly  better.  He  had  not,  however,  been 
long  gone,  when  the  bishop  was  again  neheA  with  a 
violent  paroxysm  rif  ftM-er;  he  walked  ahfiit  in  great 
af(itation;  soon  atierwards,  his  strength  i^ave  way, 
the  final  scene  came  rapidly  on, — and  at  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  Monday,  the  8th  of  July, 
1822,  he  ceased  to  neathe. 

In  nt)  man  could  there  be  a  more  singular  union 
of  all  those  various  qualities  which  were  etch  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  first  In^aa  prelate^ 
than  in  Dr.  Middleton.  His  mind  was  natnmlly 
ardent  and  excursive,  but  it  was  always  under  tho 
control  of  the  most  fli  ir'ined  and  calculating  dis- 
cretion. He  had  a  masciibne  and  a  practical  under* 
standing:  he  rapidly  cMierived  the  moat  ortendve 
plans,  and  would  digest  with  facility  even  their  most 
circumstantial  details}  but  he  never  anticipated  their 
•Mmnv  or  huniad  their  canentioii:  ha  wailed  with 
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MIERIS,  FRANCIS- 

iffl  m  the  coorae  of  passing  event*  s  ftvour- 1 

able  opportunity  should  arise,  ant!  when  at  lant  it 
presented  itself,  be  marked  it  mth  decision,  and  be 
mutA  it  with  effect.  So  angular  indeed  was  his 
Jndgntenty  that  amidst  the  ▼arious  difficulties  with 
which  he  was  daily  and  hourly  doomed  to  contend, 
he  never  made  a  siep  which  he  was  aftenvards  obliged 
to  recall.  His  talents  and  attainments  were  of  a 
•uperior  order :  hewaaa  sound  and  accurate  Mfaolar, 
and  in  the  prose  depnrtrrrnt  of  Greek  literature  he 
wa»  perhaps  without  a  rival.  His  conversation  was 
▼igorous,  sometimes  even  playful ;  hta  style  was 
luminouR  and  forcible,  not  abounding  In  imagery, 
but  rising  ])er])etually  into  a  manly  and  a  chastened 
eloquence.  As  a  preacher  he  was  jiowerful  and  con- 
irincing;  his  mind  was  theological,  and  his  expres- 
rioD  wriptural.  The  hnding  pmnts,  however,  in  his 
character,  which  threw  a  deamess  and  a  brilliancy 
ever  every  other,  were  the  singleness  of  hiH  views 
wd  the  ennphcity  of  his  heart.  In  the  course  of  his 
Iii£an  career  he  had  but  one  object — the  advance-, 
ment  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  m  the  east — to  that 
hf  ikMlicatcil  his  (lays  ;\nd  his  nij^hts,  his  hopes  and 
his  fears,  his  money  and  his  influence.  Labours  so 
disinterMted,  and  services  so  pure,  were  not  rejected 
— th?  blessinfj  of  the  Almighty  was  upon  them,  and 
the  work  of  the  gospel  prospered  in  hi«  hand. 

MIERIS,  PIUNCIS,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the 
Dntch  school,  who  was  the  son  of  a  lewdler  at  Ley« 
den,  where  he  was  bora  in  1635.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Vhet,  Gerard  Omnv.  nnd  V-ati  li  ij  7Vmpel,  and 
he  is  generally  considered  as  the  principal  scnolar  of 
the  seeond.  Hie  worlcs  consist  of  portraits,  and 
scenes  in  common  life.  He  possessed  the  delicate 
finish  of  Gerard  Douw,  with  more  taste  in  his  de- 
tfgnet  his  colouring,  too,  is  more  clear,  and  his  touch 
more  niuited.  He  nsaaily  worked  for  ft  ducat  an 
hour ;  but,  through  his  intempenmee,  he  always  re- 
mained in  poverty.  One  of  hi^  finest  productions 
was  a  picture  of  a  young  lady  fainting,a  physician  at- 
tempting to  recover  her,  and  an  old  woman  standing 
by;  and  for  this  3000  florins  were  vainly  oflTered  by 
the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  Mieris  died  at  Leyden 
in  1681. — He  had  two  sons, — John  Mieris  the  elder, 
who  gave  great  promise  of  excellence,  but  died  in 
1690  at  Rome:  the  younger,  Wiltiam  Mieris,  was 
the  pupil  of  his  father,  and  adopted  his  style,  in 
whicn  he  showed  great  talent.  He  died  in  17'41. — 
Hie  eon,  Fhrnete  Hierts,  the  younger,  was  also  a 
painter,  but  v^n".  vnt  vpry  successful.  He  published 
several  works  relatuig  to  the  history  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  lives  of  their  sovereigns. 

M1GNARD«  P1£RR£»  a  French  painter,  who 
was  horn  atlmyee  in  1610.  Hieftther,  diseovering 
early  indications  of  his  talent  for  paintinp,  placed  him, 
whni  eleven  years  old,  at  Uourges,  in  the  school  oif 
Jean  Boucher;  and  the  young  artist  next  studied 
the  works  of  Primaticcio,  Rosso,  and  Nicol6  dell' 
Abbate,  in  Fontainebleau.  He  afterwards  became  a 
vnpil  of  the  celebrated  Vouet,  and  in  1636  went  to 
Rooie,  where  he  formed  himsdf  by  die  etodjr  of  the 
masterpiecee  of  Raphad  and  Uttan.  His  historical 
paintiogR  and  jiortraits.  among  which  were  those  ol 
Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.,  soon  gained  him 
reputation ;  and  he  aUo  painted  a  great  number  of 
portraits  in  Vi  nici  .  In  1<?58  Colbert  engaged  Inm 
to  return  to  I  riiiicc  in  the  service  of  Lous  XIV.,  an(i 
Migcnard  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academy  ot 
Si.  Loke^  mi,  after  the  death  of  Lehnm,  u^^whom 
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he  was  constantly  at  war,  heeame  ddef  painter  to  hie 

majesty.  At  thi?  time  he  e.tecutcd  one  of  the  greatest 
fresco  paintings  which  France  possesses— the  dome 
of  the  Val-de-Grace.  It  represents  the  region  of  the 
blest:  in  the  centre  of  a  great  number  of  aainta, 
martjTs,  prophets,  &c.,  was  placed  Ckueen  Amie  of 
.\ustria  presenting  to  the  Creator  a  model  of  the  new 
church.  He  also  adorned  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud 
with  nnmerovs  mythological  paintings,  executed  se> 
veral  works  at  Versailles,  and  painted  portraits,  fee. 
Besides  the  postt*  already  mentioned,  the  direction  of 
die  royal  collections  of  art,  of  the  academy  of  j^aint- 
ing,  and  of  the  Gobelin  manubetory,  was  coofened 
on  him.  He  continued  actively  engaged  in  hie  art 
until  his  death  in  1695  In  respect  to  invention  and 
cotnposition,  Mi^ard  is  not  entitled  to  rank  among 
profound  and  original  geniuses;  yet  the  grace  ana 
loveliness  which  characterize  his  works,  particularly 
his  Madonnas,  the  brilliancy  and  harinunv  of  his 
colouring,  and  the  ease  of  his  pencil,  atone  lor  many 
defects.  His  talent  for  imitation  <tf  other  masters 
was  remarkable ;  he  deceived  the  ablest  judges,  and, 
among  them,  his  rival  LAtun,  by  a  Magdalene  ia 
the  style  of  Guido. 

MIGNOT,  STEPHEN,  a  learned  French  writer, 
who  was  born  in  169^,  and  educated  for  the  church. 
As  an  author  lie  is  best  known  by  hi«  \vork  "  Oo 
the  Rights  of  the  Monarch  and  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment over  the  Rereniiea  of  the  Church."  Mignot 
died  in  1771. 

MILDMAY,  SIR  W.\TTETT,  an  English  state^ 
man,  who  was  employed  under  Henry  the  Eighth  ia 
the  court  of  augmentation.  He  also  sat  in  parlia- 
ment during  the  reign  of  ^fnT-y,  and  became  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  on  Elizabeth  ascending  the 
throne.  Tliis  able  and  learned  statesman  was  the 
founder  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  May  1 589- 

MILL,  HENRY,  an  engineer  of  considerable  ta- 
lent, who  for  many  years  held  the  potit  of  principal 
surveyor  to  the  New  River  Company.  He  was  ceW 
bratea  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  by- 
drauhcs,  which  knowledge  lie  emDloved  in  the  erec- 
tion of  several  large  works.  Heflied  in  177CI  in  the 
eighty- first  year  of  his  age. 

flfILL,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  who  was  born 
at  Shapp,  in  Westmoreland,  in  KU.'i,  and  educated  al 
Oxford.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he  wis  pre- 
sented to  a  Uving  in  Oxfori.lsbire,  and  at  a  later 
period  became  cfiaplain  to  r!hir!  -s  tlie  Second.  Dr. 
Mill's  great  work  was  a  valuable  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  No- 
vum Testamentum  Gnecum,  earn  Lectionibue  Vari^* 
antibus,  ex  MSS.,"  &e.  He  survived  the  publication 
oftbiswork  onlya  fortnight, dying  cf  a,  oplexy in  IT'C 

MILLAR,  JAMES. — This  gentleman,  wlio  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  severu  important  works  on 
the  science  of  botany,  was  a  native  of  Scodand 
His  education  was  obtiined  chieilv  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  signahzed  himself  by  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  clas- 
sics, and  his  taste  for  the  varied  departments  of 
natural  history.  Removini^  thenre  to  Kdiiibiiri^h. 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  publisJied 
"  Observations  on  the  Advantages  and  Practicability 
r>f  Making  Tunnels  under  Navii,';d)Ie  Rivers."  He 
also  superintended  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
ptedia  Britannica,"  and  the  "  Kncyclojwedia  Edinen- 
aiai"  and  in  1819  he  published  "A  Guide  to  Botany  i** 
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in  addition  to  which  Dr.  Millar  produced 
other  popular  works.    He  died  in  1827. 
MILLAR,  JOHN,  a  Sooltiflh  writw,  nflio  WM  Vnn 

in  1735,  and  became  professor  of  law  in  thr  imi- 
versity  of  (ilaspow.  Asa  writer  he  is  best  known 
by  hiH  works  on  the  origin  of  the  distinciion  of 
rank^,  and  hie  "  Historical  View  of  the  English 
Government.**  Proffl«iorMi]Ittrwai«  staunch  Whig 
of  the  olrl  schoo).  who  adopted  FoK  aa  Uuir  Inder. 
He  died  in  May  18()I. 

MILLAB.  PHILIP— This  popular  botanical 
writer  was  a  native  of  ScotlantI,  ami  di^'iriiLuished 
among  his  contemporaries  by  the  tlattenng  title  of 
"  Hortulanorum  Princeps."  He  was  bom  in  1691, 
and  educated  by  his  father,  who  waa  gardener  to  tbe 
apoOiecariee*  company  at  Chdsea,  to  eueeead  btoin 
fats  situation,  which  he  Jid^on  the  decease  of  the 
latter  in  1722.  Mr.  Millar  was  an  excellent  practical 
botanist,  and  was  a  fellow  of  several  of  the  scientific 
aoeieties.  His  most  celebrated  works  are,  "A  Gar- 
denei'e  Calendar/'  "The  Gardener's  and  Florist's 
Dictionary,"  "  An  Tnlrodnction  to  Hotany,"  and  "A 
Catalogue  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  and  FloweF8,in  the 
Gardens  near  London."  Hisdeatli  took nlace in  1731. 

MILLER,  EDWARD,  n  musician  01  considerable 
talent,  who  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1736.  He  early 
in  life  became  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  music, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Don- 
caater.  wliere  he  wrote  Mi  *«  Ekments  of  Thorough 
Baai^'*  and  "  History  of  the  Antifluitiw  of  Doneaa- 
ter."  Hedied  in  I807. 

MILLER,  EDWARD,  an  eminent  American  phy. 
•idan  Uld  professor  at  New  York,  who  was  born  at 
Dover  in  the  sUte  of  Delaware,  May  17G0.  In  177S 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  He  began 
practice  in  Delaware,  bat  made  himadf  advantage- 
ously known  in  other  atatee  by  a  disquisition  on 
the  origin  of  the  yellow  fever,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  ablest  publications  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
its  domestic  origin.  In  1796  Dr.  Miller  removed  to 
the  dtr  of  New  York.  Within  a  few  w  ecks  after  he 
Ibrmed,  in  concert  with  Dr.  S.  Mitchill  and  Dr. 
Smith,  the  j)lan  of  a  periodical  work  to  be  devoted  to 
medicine.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  1797  un- 
der  the  title  of  "  The  Medical  Repository."  No  work 
of  a  similnr  kiTu!  bad  appeared  in  America.  It  ex- 
cited ra  die  d  enquiries  and  recorded  their  results. 
It  occasioned  the  establishment  of  similar  journals 
in  other  parU  of  the  United  Sutes.  Dr.  Miller  lived 
to  eee  ita  fifteenth  Tolume  brought  nearly  to  a  close. 
In  1S03  he  xvas  appointed  resident  physician  for  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  witnessed,  as  such,  several 
pestilential  seasons.  Tlic  fruita  of  Ida  olMervation 
and  reflection  he  embodied  in  a  report  on  the  rise, 
progress,  and  termination  of  the  yellow  fever,  to 
which  a  high  degree  of  merit  is  ascribed.  In  IS07 
be  was  elected  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic  in 
the  university  of  New  Toik,  ana  in  1B09  he  beeame 
clinical  lecturer  in  the  New  York  hospital.  Not- 
withstanding the  laborious  duties  of  those  oifices, 
and  the  calls  of  an  e-xtensive  practice,  he  kept  up  an 
active  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  phy- 
aidana  and  men  of  letters  in  the  principal  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  jirofessional  honours  were 
conferred  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He  died  of 
typhua  fever  ia  Mardi  1818,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

MILLER,  JOSEPH,  a  witty  actor,  who  was  bom 
in  1684,  it  la  auppoaed  in  London,  and  was  a  favour- 


ills;  CHARLB8.  US 

ite  low  comedian  about  the  time  that  Ooogreve'a 
Gonu^es  were  fashionable*  to  the  succcaa  of  whidi^ 
it  M  aaid,  hb  hnoww  mndi  cootribnted.  In  tfaeeo 

he  performed  Sir  Joseph  Witt  il  in  "The  Old  Ba- 
chdor,"  and  Ben  in  "  Love  for  Love.''  Another  of 
his  favourite  characters  was  Teague  in  "  The  Com- 
mittee."  He  died  in  1738.  The  jests  which  have 
immortalized  his  name  were  collected  by  John  Mott- 
ley,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,"  and 
other  works.  "Joe  Miller's  Je^Ut "  has  run  through 
many  editions,  and  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  was 
lately  valued  at  ten  gnuMaa  in  the  Catalogue  of  an 
eminent  liookseller. 

MILLES,  THOMAS,  an  English  preUte,  who  was 
bom  at  Higb  Clear,  UaDt^andedacatedat Wadhana 
college,  Onord.  Having  entered  holy  orden  be  be* 
came  chaplain  to  Lord  Pembroke,  who  was  his  steady 
friend  for  many  years,  and  it  wa.s  throui^h  his  influ- 
ence that  Dr.  Millea  was  elcvnteJ  to  the  episcopal 
bench  as  bishop  of  Waterford.  This  able  divmo 
died  in  1 740,  much  regretted  fur  his  benevolence  and 
blameless  character. 

MILLIN,  AUfilN  LOUIS,  a  celebrated  nrofea- 
aor  of  antiquities  at  IWa,  who  waa  born  in  nrie  in 
1759,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  to  the  stii  Jy  of  na- 
tural history,  but  afterwards  to  that  of  phiLoio|np',  and 
Anally  to  archaeology.   In  his  earlier  wntisiga  no  ap- 


peared as  a  partisan  of  republican  prindoke  i  <  _ 
these  are  his  "Almanac  Repubbcain,'^  and  oth^ 
works,  which  he  did  not  indude  m  ilm  latter  cata- 
logues of  his  publications.  In  the  rei^n  of  Napoleon 
he  made  two  antiquarian  excursions  m  France  and 
Itnly  ,  ■^vhcrp  be  rliyrnvpretl  Several  remains  which  had 
been  overlooked  by  tlie  Italians.  Indeed  he  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  archaeologists  that  France  has 
produced.  He  edited  the  "  Ma«sio  Encydopt^dique" 
nearly  twenty  years.  Among  nis  piiDdpal  worka  aro 
his  "Dictionnaire  des  Bcan\-  Arts,"  "Monuments 
Antioues  In^dits,"  "  Galerie  Mythologiquc,"  "  Pein- 
ttire  acs  Vases  Antiques,"  "  Voyage  dans  les  Depart*- 
ments  du  Midi  de  la  France,"  "  Histoire  MeuUiquc 
de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,"  "  Histoire  M^talhijue  de 
I'Empereur  Napoleon."  His  lectures,  which  were 
fashionably  attended,  contributed  with  his  worka  to 
diffiiaeataatefiNr  dwstndy  of  antiouitiesin  Fiance. 
His  services  as  coMerpa/ear  of  the  c-ifj:nE  t  of  r.ntiques, 
of  which  he  made  a  systemauc  arrangement,  aliio  de- 
serve to  be  remembered.    He  died  in  1818. 

MILLOT,  CLAUDE  FJUNCOIS  JUVI£R,  n 
learned  and  ingenioin  Frendianthor»  who  was  bom 
in  1726  at  Besan^  in  Ho  was  educated  at  the  Jo- 
suits'  college  and  bec.ime  a  member  of  that  fraternity, 
but  quitted  it  and  settled  at  Farraa.  where  the  natron- 
age  of  the  duke  de  Nivernois  obtained  him  ttu  his- 
torical professorship,  'lliis  situation  he  it.icJ  v/iih 
much  ability  and  reputation  for  some  years,  when 
the  prince  of  Conde  offering  to  his  acceptance  the 
appomtment  of  tutor  to  ^e  young  dnka  d*£ogbien, 
he  returned  to  Paris.  His  works,  some  of  which  are 
much  esteeroeil  for  the  spirit  and  elegance  of  their 
style,  consbt  of  "A  History  of  the  Troubadours," 
"  Memoirs,  Political  and  Military,  for  the  History  of 
the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,"  "  Ele- 
ments of  Universal  History,"  "  Elements  of  the 
History. of  England,"  "Elements  of  the  History  of 
Franoe,"  besides  some  academical  papers,  and  a  few 
translations  from  the  Latin.  His  death  took  placo 
in  the  French  capital  in  1/85. 

MILLS,  CHABLES,  s  writsr  of  amineiici,  wli» 


Uiyiiizeo  by  GoOgle 


i»  •        M  I  L  M  A  N,  S  I  R  F  R  A  N  C  I  S  M  I  L  N  li  R. 

«M  bom  in         tmd  early  in  life  directed  hit  at- 1  talent  and  eradttloa  than  for  their  ttctraor^nuy  da» 

tfintion  to  oriental  history.    His  firat  work,  entitlptl '  vatinn  from  the  hnmh!pst  rank  to  iheliigliej^t  dignitia* 

in  the  churcii  of  which  tliey  were  iiieinlierM. 


"  liistury  of  Mohammedanism,"  was  published  in 
1819-  It  was  followed  bj"  A  HIatory  d  the  Cru- 
aadea."  This  work,  taken  ap  eon  amort,  and  czeeuted 
with  the  spirit  which  an  ardent  lore  of  the  snhject 
would  naturally  elicit,  was  no  sooner  pulilished  than  \ 
its  merits  were  appreciated.  'Vhe  condensed  vigour 
«f  tbe  style  (in  some  favourite  passages  exuberant 
and  stately  ns  thr  language  of  Giobon)  was  it-?  chief 
recommctidaiion  wiih  some ;  its  strict  fidelity  with 
Others ;  while  aJl  agrted  in  admiring  tbe  clear  sim- 
plidty  with  which  it  wa*  executed :  this  last  was  the 
result  of  Mr.  Mills's  long-cherisbed  babito  of  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  meditation.  He  first  con- 
ceived a  subject  well  in  his  mind,  scrutinising  it  in 
•U  its  bearings  with  matbematical  severity,  and  then, 
after  having  formed  some  particular  opinion,  brought 
all  his  immense  mass  of  information  to  hear  upon 
and  justify  that  opinionp  till  the  fabric  grew  under 
his  hand  a  stately  monnment  of  intellect.  Such  a 
remark  refers  especially  to  his  "Travels  of  Theodore 
Duca-,  vd  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Art  in  Italy," 
— a  work  of  fiction,  full  fraught  with  learning,  ex- 
haoatleM  in  it*  vairiety  and  extent,  yet  applied  with 
•nipriaing  ingenuity  to  its  subject.  The  public, how- 
efver,  teemed  to  underrate  Mr.  MiUs  as  a  commenta- 
tor on  Italian  literature,  and  accordingly,  notwith- 
standing the  splendour  of  particular  passages,  such 


Isaac  MUner  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  having 
been  bom  near  Leeds,  January  the  Uth,  17^1  •  His 
parents  could  neither  boast  of  rank  nor  property  ; 
for  his  father  was  a  poor  weaver,  wlu)  died  in  great 
distress  at  an  early  period  of  life,  leaving  behind  bim 
Isaac  an  dder  brotiier,  Joaepb,  and  tbehr  aged  and 
infirm  mother,  whom,  ipfreatly  to  their  creait,  they 
maintained  for  many  years  by  means  of  their  auin- 
niag-wheda.  To  moeanoglMiow  they  Buperadded^ 
what  ia  vcfT  vnconnnon  in  peraona  in  their  aitnattons^ 
an  ardent  love  of  study.  Having  no  books  of  thdr 
own,  they  were  su|)plied  with  a  few  by  their  neigh- 
bours, who,  perceiving  all  these  good  qualities  united 
vdth  sobriety  and  discretion,  prognoaticated  tbe  ftt< 
ture  advancement  of  the  family.  Such,  at  length, 
was  their  reputation,  that  tlieir  fame  extended  to 
Leeds,  where  some  of  the  most  opulent  and  public- 
spirited  of  the  inhidHtants  undertook  to  educate  and 
send  to  college  one  of  these  young  men.  The  elder 
l*rolher,  Jo  c[  li,  vas  acconl  r  ul)  pitched  upon,  and 
under  their  patronage  he  became  a  day-scholar  at 
the  grammar-school  in  Loads,  for  the  period  of  threo 
years.  On  his  return  home  at  nighi,  he  constantly 
imparted  to  his  brother  Isaac  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  during  the  day.  Thus  Isaac  soon  obtained 
a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 


at  the  criticism  on  Dant^,  and  the  account  of  an  in- '  languages.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  now  appren 
terview  with  Aiioato^  the  work  was  compantivdy .  tired  to  a  weaver :  ])ut  he  s(/fteued  the  rigour  of  his 
nnsuccesnful.  [  fate  by  means  of  the  Muses,  wliotn  he  courted  with 

Mr.  Mills  then  directed  his  attention  to  his  greatest  ^  renewed  assiduity, 
work,  "  The  History  of  Chiralr}',  or  Knighthood  and  I    Meanwhile,  hif?  elder  hrother  had  finished  hie 
its  Times."   This  last  had  no  sooner  api)eared  than  i  stutljes  at  Cambridge  with  great  reputation.  After 
it  was  instantly  successful ;  the  first  edition  sold  with  '  this  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  obtained  the  curacy 

of  Trinity  church,  Hull,  and  tvaa  nominated  master 
of  the  free  grammar-school  of  that  place.  Isaac, 
disgusted  at  the  ingloriouH  toils  of  a  mechanic,  «*as 
now  sent  for,  and  ol)tained  the  uthce  of  assistant,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  lower  daaaea.  He  wm 
then  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  work  at  the  loom  with  a  Tacitus  by  bis  side.  Tbe 
prospects  of  this  young  man  were  soon  turned  tD- 
waras  the  church;  and,  e?ter  assisting  hisbrothersome 
time  as  an  usher,  he  removed  to  Queen's  college, 
('amhridge,  where  he  was  entered  a  hizar.  For  his 
new  station  Mr.  Milner  was  admirably  fitted ;  and 
before  he  went  to  tbe  university,  he  was  allowed  to 
have  attained  a  senior  optime'^  knowledge  in  algebra 
and  mathematics.    Possessed  of  useful  ambition,  be 


,  the  rapidity  of  ft  Scotch  novel,  and  it  was  but 
■  few  months  previous  to  bis  death  that  its  author 

had  completed  his  revision  of  a  second.  Shortly  after 
its  completion  Mr.  Mills'a  health  began  visibly  to 
decline.  For  a  long  time  he  struggled  with  his  malady, 
still  hoping  that  his  constitution  might  he  finally  re- 
established: but  all  his  expectations  were  vain ;  he 
grew  daily  worse,  and  was  compelled  as  a  last  resource 
to  leave  London  for  Southampton ;  where,  after  get- 
ting a  litde  better,  like  tiie  laat  flickering  glimmer  of 
the  lamp,  his  health  soon  afterwards  decayed  and 
brought  him  to  the  grave,  October  9th,  1826. 

MILMAN.  SIR  FRANCIS,  a  talented  English 
physician,  who  was  bom  in  Devonshire  ami  cdueated 
at  Exeter  college,  0.tford,  by  which  university  he 

was  afterwards  appointed  a  travelling  physician  on  i  now  auned  at  the  flvrt  bonowmof  Ins  college,  and 


the  Raddiffe  foimdation.  While  on  hia  travels  he 
attended  tbe  duke  of  Gloucester,  which  drcunatanee 

led  to  his  great  success  as  a  medical  practitioner  on 
his  return  home.  As  an  author  be  h  best  known  by 
his  "  Animadversiones  de  Natum  Hydropis."  Hia 
death  took  place  in  June  1821. 

MILNE,  COLIN,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  who  wa^'a 
native  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  his 
odueation,  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  be  tih- 
lained  aevmd  church  preferments ;  but  it  is  aa  a  na- 
turalist that  Dr.  Milne  is  known  in  the  literary  world, 
and  his  works,  which  are  almost  all  devoted  to  the 
•deaee  of  botany,  arc  still  much  admired.  His  most 
popular  produclioii  ia  hia  **Botanical  Dictionary.** 

lie  died  in  li>15. 

MILNER.— 'ITiere  are  two  distinguished  rhurch- 
meu  bearing  tfairname,  no  leaa  celebreted  for  their 


had  talents  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  obtain 
them.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1774,  he  became 
senior  wrangler,  and  al-o  gained  the  first  mathe- 
matical prize.  In  1782  he  served  the  office  of  proc- 
tor, and  in  1793  was  honoured  wiUi  the  vice-chan- 
cellorship.  Intense  sttidy,  huv.-ever.  had  secretly  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  nervous  dit>order,  which  under- 
mined the  sources  of  existence,  and  occaaionally  em- 
bittered the  remainder  of  his  bfe. 

While  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Isaac  RFdner  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  NViiherforce,  and  is  sai  I  to  lia'  e 
tinctured  his  mind  with  the  peculiar  opinions  after- 
wards evinced  by  that  gentlemanon  religious  subjecti:. 
After  a  short  nrquaint.'mce  the  two  friends  proceeded 
on  a  tuur  lu  the  continent,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  but  they  had  net  travelled  far  before  the  last 
of  theae  gentlemai  wu  reedled,  in  conaeqvcnee  of 
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I  political  changes  which  aftffirardt«l«fttedliim 
to  the  premiership.   Tha  other*  koeompftnnd  him  on 

his  return,  and  an  intimacy  ensaed,  which  continued 
lor  life.  Tbis  occurred  in  ITbS,  in  which  year  Mr. 
Milner  wa«  electod  president  of  i^ueen'i  collene. 
U«  now  oonuneBoed  some  Mlutary  reftmiMv  and  r»> 
collecting  that  when  lie  wnn  nn  uiuler-graduate  it 
was  the  cuistuin  of  the  i>izars  to  wait  behind  the  chairs 
of  tihe  fellows  at  dinner,  he  had  spirit  and  good  sense 
enough  to  abolish  tho»'e  servile  distinctions,  which 
were  coeval  with  the  monkish  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. In  1792  he  took  out  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  was  pitseoted  with  the  deanery  of  Carlisle. 
At  Hull  he  rettdned  lodgings  during  the  life  of  his 
brother.  This  became  a  favourite  residence ;  and 
here  iie  liad  a  complete  workshop,  whsre  he  was  ac- 
customed to  relax  his  mind  daily  fionthe  fiitiguesof 
study.  He  found  manual  lahour  a  great  source  of 
happiness,  and  i>parcd  qu  t-.\pcnse  iin  obtaining  the 
most  perfect  and  expensive  machinery.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  the  lathe  and  appendages  (or  turning  cost  him 
BO  lesB  than  one  hundred  and  forty  goiiHaa. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Waring  in  1798,  Dr.  Milner 
was  nominated  Lucasian  profciiiior  of  mathematics, 
whkh  office  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1620. 

Joseph  Mihier  is  principally  distinguished  h^'  his 
"History  of  the  Church,"  and  Scrmona.  After 
obtaining  considerable  chuveh  pntemen^  ho  died 
in  1797*  aged  fifty*two. 

MILNER,  JOHN,  a  learned  catholic  divine  and 

theoU)f(ical  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1752. 
He  received  the  rudiiaeots  of  his  education  at  the 
catholic  schooleofSedgeley  Park  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton, and  Edgbaston  near  Birmingham,  and  then  went 
to  the  English  college  at  Douay.  Having  completed 
his  education,  he  was  in  1777  ordamcd,  and  (?hurLly 
after  the  library  bekHiging  to  the  chapter  and  clergy 
of  the  London  district  was  plac^  under  his  care. 
He,  however,  quitted  London  in  1779,  on  being  aj)- 

Kinted  pMtor  to  the  catholic  chapel  at  Winchester, 
r.  Milner's  first  publication  was  "  A  Funeral  Dis- 
course on  the  Death  of  the  Venerable  and  Right  Re- 
verend Richard  Challoner,  liuho^  of  Debora,  and 
ApostoUc  Vicar  of  the  Southern  District,"  who  died 
January  lath,  I78li  pronounced  January  14th,  1781 ; 
printed  in  the  year  1792.  His  next  work  was  "A 
J.x;tter  to  the  Author  of  a  Book  called  '  A  Candid 
and  Impartial  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Government  of 
Pope  Otement  XIV.'  **  His  third  pnblieatioiB  was 
"  (JeorKe  the  Thixd,  the  SoveidKn  of  the  Heaita  of 

his  Sulijet  t-s." 

^  Dr.  Milner's  attachment  to  the  study  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  architecture  obtained  him  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  society  of  antiquaries,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow  on  the  isth  of  March,  17'.)(',  and  in 
179d  he  pubUsbed  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Modern 
Style  of  Altering  CSathedrals,  as  exemplified  in  the 
(Cathedral  of  Sali.sbury."  In  tliis  essay  Dr.  Milner 
particularised  the  various  cilieratioiiB  wliich  had  beeu 
made  in  Salishury  cathedral,  the  monuments  which 
had  been  removed,  and  tiie  decoration.^  which  had 
been  destroyed ;  painted  a  picture  of  the  disgusting 
appearance  of  the  recent  fitting  up  of  the  church  for 
the  aooommodation  of  those  who  bad  to  perform  di- 
vine eervioB  in  it}  and  hmenled  the  ihtal  example 
which  was  thus  held  out  OD  a  auhjetql  ao  deeply  in- 
terestmg. 

It  wae  not,  however,  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1798  that  Dr.  Milner  puUiahed  hie  great  work. 


MtLNIB,  JOHN.         ^  ^ 

"The  Historjr,  Civil  and  Ecdesiastieal^ and Sorvajr 

of  the  Antiquities  of  Winchester." 

Dr.  Milner  visited  Rome  in  1814,  and  dorinf  Ma 
residence  in  that  city  had  frequent  o))[)ortunitiefl  of 
gratifying  his  love  of  architectural  antiquities,  'llie 
foUonring  narrative  fiwm  the  pen  of  the  learned  doctor 
gtvea  a  good  notion  of  hta  epistolary  style  :— 

Rome,  Oct.  28,  1814. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — You  left  me  in  the  Christian 
capital  on  the  17th  of  this  month,  and  my  object  then 
became,  not  indeed  to  forget  you,  for  this  were  im- 
possible, but  to  moderate  the  lively  sense  1  felt  at 
partiqg  with  rou.  For  this  purpose  I  resolved  upon 
making  a  Uttie  tour  through  that  part  of  the  Anpen- 
nines  which  lie  to  the  cast  of  Rome,  and  which  I  pre- 
viously knew  to  he  tlic  most  int^resittng  portion  of 
the  stupendous  ran^'c  of  mountains  bearing  this  name. 
AccordiriLrly,  1  left  Rome  on  the  day  following  that 
menlioneii  above,  mounted  on  horseback,  as  waa  my 
Hervaot,  and  I  took  the  direction  of  Tivoli,the'nbur 
of  the  ancientep  ao  much  celebrated  by  Horace  and 
his  contemponiiet.  On  Ais  oeearion  I  poesed  1^, 
unnoticed,  the  'l"hernis  of  Dioclesian,  part  of  which 
now  forms  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Maria  do 
Angdis,  Uie  venerable  dnireh  of  Bt  Lawrence  ecfni 
miiros  (venerable  on  many  account-*,  Imt  on  none  so 
much  as  for  its  possessing  the  mortal  rLmain'^  of  the 
feUow-dcaeona  and  globus  martyrs,  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Ijawrence),  the  petrifying  lake,  of  which  the  proofii 
exist  in  all  the  neighbouring  walls,  the  sulphtueoha 
river,  the  stench  of  whicli  infects  the  road  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  in  each  direction  of  it,  and  the 
boundleee  vtUa  of  Adrian.  In  short,  after  a  tedious 
and  scorching  ride  of  eighteen  miles,  I  arrived  at 
the  eochaiUing  scenes  of  Tlvoli;  in  comparison  with 
which  all  othm  that  I  had  hitherto  seen  were  tame 
and  uninteresting.  1  speak  not  of  the  town  itself, 
which,  like  the  other  small  towns  of  Italy,  is  dirty  and 
inconvenient,  (I  cannot  however  complain,  upon  the 
whole,  of  the  inn,  called  from  its  situation  the  Sybil's 
Temple,  as  I  there  met  with  dvil  usage  and  good 
fare),  but  I  speak  of  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and 
the  waters ;  of  the  vineyards,  the  palaces,  and  the 
villas ;  of  the  temples,  namely,  those  of  Tussis,  Vesta, 
and  the  Sybil ;  the  habitations  of  Catullus,  Vespis* 
cius,  and  Horace ;  but,  above  all,  of  the  thundering 
cascade,  the  spray  of  whi  li  ;i  nints  higli  in  the  air, 
and  forms  an  unceasing  nun ;  the  broad  lofty  casca- 
tdla,  and  <he  terrific  grotto  of  Neptune. 

"Near  this  now  a  convent  of  Francisnn*',  I 
met  the  present  great  and  good  prefect  of  the  i'l  o- 
paganda,  Cardinal  Lilla,  with  his  retinue,  a  nobleman 
of  Milan,  who,  ha\  ing  devoted  himself  to  God  and 
the  church,  serves  them  with  equal  zeal,  ability,  and 
disinterestedness.  His  business  lying  witii  persons 
of  different  |nationa,  he  is  enabled  to  converse  with 
Knglishmen,  Aen^men,  Germans,  Russiaat,  and 
Greeks,  with  the  same  facility  as  with  Italians.  His 
eminence  condescended  to  accompany  me  to  my  iun, 
and  conversed  with  me  for  a  considerable  time.  To 
speak  the  truth,  I  find  the  cardinals,  and  superior 
prelates,  in  general,  well-infonned  and  sensible  men, 
engaging  and  edifying  in  their  manners,  and  taken 
up  with  the  duties  of  their  respective  charges. 

**  Having  spent  two  days  at  Tlvoli,  1  ahaDed  my 
course  eastward,  towards  Sublacum,  now  called  Su- 
biaco,  a  most  interesting  spot  to  the  Christian  anti- 
uaiy,  Imt  mostly  negleclcil  I  y  ;nodern  tourists, 
'avug  pnaed  by  VieoTass,  I  iotind  myadf  obliged* 
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far  the  sake  both  of  man  and  horM»  to  atop  at  nne  of 
the  wretched  inna  which  here  and  there  are  to  l>e  met 
with  in  iStu  wild  mountains  I  was  traversing.  The 
one  in  question,  though  the  best  of  its  kind,  con- 
sisted of  oue  large  cave,  crowded  with  mules,  horses, 
assea,  and  their  drivers,  n-ith  a  dresNcr  at  the  farther 
«od  of  it,  when)  the  landlord  and  landlady  aold  coarse 
bread,  wnir  «in«,  and  lion«  food.  Hie  rain  coming 
en,  mmely,  such  rain  as  is  usual  in  this  country, 
reserabhng  a  river  poured  down  from  the  cluudis, 
I  thought  I  ahonld  have  been  obliged  to  pass  the 
night  in  thi8  cavern,  where  a  h:\Tc  hoard  would  have 
been  my  only  bed;  but,  as  the  ram  ceased  for  a  short 
time,  I  again  mounted  my  steed,  and  hastened  with 
«•  much  celeritf  at  Um  altarnale  aloughs  «od  rough 
loownaHile  atonee,  of  whidi  the  roaoeonaiata,  would 
permit,  tri\i,'anls  SuljKu-o.  At  leii^''.li,  however,  I  be- 
came convinced  of  the  utter  imj)ossii)ility  tliere  was 
of  my  reaching  that  place  while  the  light  continued, 
and  of  tht?  vprv  prrat  (Iringrr  of  trni-cllinf;  through 
auch  roads  m  die  darkness  ot  the  night.  1  therefore, 
bj  tin  advice  of  my  servant,  turned  out  of  the  road 
to  a  castle  and  town^  at  the  diatanoe  of  two  milaa 
from  it,  called  Anolt.  The  only  mn  liera  waa  aa 
bad  as  the  one  I  had  left;  but  one  of  the  most  re> 
•pectable  inhabitants  of  the  place,  hearing  that  a 
traveller  waa  arrived  there  to  pass  the  night,  sent 
for  me  tn  partake  of  his  liberal  hospitality,  both  at 
board  and  bed,  which  he  bestowed  with  a  benignity 
and  aaaiduity  as  if  he  wm  rcceivinif,  instead  of  con- 
lisffing,  a  benefit.  I  never  can  forget  my  worthy 
beet,  alignor  Angelus  Marcelli,  with  his  good  and 
edifying  wife,  brother,  and  sister,  nor  that  generous 
cWeaaor  of  the  faith,  the  present  arch-priest  of 
AnolL  Ton  wOl  fwm  a  judgment  of  the  atvle  in 
which  I  was  received  and  entertained  here,  when  I 
tdl  you  that  a  band  of  music,  consisting  of  eight 
petforroers,  was  provided  to  honour  my  u^tM and 
taking  horse  the  next  morning.  Nor  waa  my  visit 
confined  to  pleasure,  having  here  met  with  a  most 

curious  hiilijrc-t  ( if  nr.(:i|iinri;in  i  iifi  n-]ii,iti  on  ;  namely, 

the  only  ancient  Roman  milestone  which  is  known 
to  «ciat  It  ia  a  round  narble  column,  about  aiz 

feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  diimcter,  which  stood  in 
the  Via  Valeriana,  marking  its  present  distance  from 
Borne  in  die  following  manner  ^— 
'XXXVIII. 

'Iraperator  Nen-a — Civsar  Augnstua 
Pontifex  Maximus— Consul  Illi— Frier  ?tfiUB-> 
Factendam  Curavit. 

**!  had  now  twdve  ndlca  to  ride  through  a  road, 
the  greater  part  of  which  the  late  Poi)e  Pius  VI.  had 
made,  and  tolerably  good  compared  with  that  which 
I  l»d  hitherto  travelled  from  11  vol  i ;  but  among  such 
lofty,  ronfjh.  and  bare  mountains,  here  and  there  sur- 
inounted  with  ancieui  Ld-tlce.  or  i"uined  cities,  that 
no  scenes  in  Derbyshire  or  Wales  can  furnish  an 
idea  of  this  part  of  the  Appenninca.  At  length  on 
turning  the  flank  of  a  moontiun,  the  beautiful  site 
anil  f-ilifu'rs  Dj.i'iji'J  to  my  view.  The  hills  were  in 
some  places  covered  with  oUves,  and  other  fruit- 
bearing  trees  (  in  others,  with  various  weD^grown 
forest  trees  ;  the  valleys  were  watered  by  the  serprr- 
tine  folds  of  the  munnuring  Tevcrone,  and  divided 
into  rich  vineyards  and  gardens.  These,  with  the 
DoUe  entrance-gatOb  the  spacious  houee  of  the  mis* 
eions,  the  welUomlt  cathedra  and  seminary,  the  epis- 
copal castle,  placed  uri  thr  ji  >irit  of  a  steep  cloud- 
piercing  rock,  and  the  niunerous  surrounding  villain 
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could  not  fail  to  delight  the  OfitanidRndcr  the  situa- 
tion of  this  citv  highly  intereeliiEig,  howevtir  poor  and 
inconvenient  tne  streets  and  honase  of  the  eominoB 
inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  country  towns  here, 
are  m  gcueral.  For  my  own  part,  however,  I  found 
here  the  comforts  of  a  decent  inn,  with  civil  usage,  at 
the  hotel  «l  Signior  Benedict  CaU,  which  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  hoepitaK^  of  the  amiable  hishop  of 
the  city,  then  niakiDghioepiseo|id  visit  ihaceb  Catdi- 
nal  Galeffi. 

In  ISIS  Dr.  Milner  published  a  tnsiise  entitled 

"  The  End  of  lltligi  o  is  Crmtrovprsy  ;  or,  a  Friendly 
Correspondence  between  a  ileiigiuus  Society  of  Pro- 
testants and  a  Roman  Catholic  Divine,"  addressed  to 
the  right  rev.  lord  biahop  of  St.  David's,  in  anawer 
to  his  krdsfasp*s  **  Protestant  Osteebbm."  Tbia 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  "  Honk  of  the 
Roman  Cathohc  Church,"  to  be  "  the  abiettt  exposi> 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  diet  church  on  the  articles 
contested  with  her  by  protestants,  and  the  nlilc't 
statement  of  the  truths  by  which  they  are  supported, 
and  of  the  historical  facts  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected»  that  has  appeared  in  our  language."  Dr. 
Mihier's  death  took  place  on  the  19th  of  April,  1826, 
and  he  was  buried  in  his  chapel  at  Wolvertiainptnifc 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  montn. 

MILO,  a  native  of  Crotona  in  Italy,  waa  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Grecian  athletes.  He  bore  off  the 
priie  six  tiniea  in  the  Olympic  games.  Of  his  pro- 
digious  strength  many  instances  are  cited.  When 
the  temple  in  which  Pythagoraa  was  teaching  bin 
pupils  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  Milo  seized 
main  pillar,  and  delayed  the  destruction  of  the  edi- 
fice until  all  preaent  nad  eacaped.  He  once  earned 
a  hull  to  Ae  sacrifiee  on  bia  ebonhiers,  and  killed  it 
with  a  blo^v  of  his  fist.  His  strength,  however, 
was  the  cause  of  bis  death.  Seeing  in  a  forest  a 
strong  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  it  had  been  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  split  with  wedges,  he  determined  to  poH 
it  asunder ;  but  his  strength  was  insufficient.  The 
wedges  which  had  kept  the  cleft  open  had  dropped 
out,  and  be  remained  wiUi  his  hanos  fastenetDn  the 
flsenrs.  No  one  eonibg  to  his  assistance^  he  waa 
devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

MII-ORADOWITCH.  MICHAEL  ANDREE- 
WrrCH.  COUNT  of,  a  distinguished  Russian 
ofiicer,  who  was  born  in  1770.  and  rose  rapidly  in 
the  army.  In  1808  he  fouifht  victoriously  against 
the  Turks,  and  in  1812  organized  the  first  corps  de 
nterve,  and  led  it  to  the  main  army  before  the  battle 
of  Mojaisk.  He  was  of  great  service  during  tbit 
whole  campaign  against  the  French,  as  a1.-o  m  the 
succeeding  war  in  1813.  He  contributed  esseutiaUy 
to  the  victory  of  the  allies  at  Culm,  fwwwnaading 
under  the  prrand  ]irir;re  Con^trintine,  a  cott^s  de  re- 
serve, consisting  of  i'russian  grenadiers  and  cuiras- 
siers, and  the  Rus«an  and  Prussian  guards.  In  the 
battle 'of  Leipaie  he  waa  again  active,  and  marched 
with  the  armies  into  Prance.   After  the  peace  be  i — 


appojn;i'l  inilit;ir)'  ci niiiTiainl.iiit  of  St.  Peleniburg. 
In  the  insurrection  of  the  troopti  in  1S26,  at  the  as- 
cension of  the  emperor  Nidudaa,  be  was  UUsd  by  • 
pistol-shot  A>4  an  active  flaaunaadsr  of  vaqguaida 
be  had  few  equals. 

MILTIADE8.— Tliis  distinguished  Greek  leader 
was  a  native  of  Athens  and  diadasesndantof  anoble 
family.  His  fiither,  named  Oimon,  was  one  of  those 
high-minded  Athenians  who,  in  the  time  of  Pisistra- 
tue,  could  not  brook  obedience  to  the  qrrant,  and 
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MilMd  Ml  eMsitrf  m  WMtqwaee  «rf  dutt  fteling. 

The  mapji^'^iiTiity  of  Pisistratua  however  soon  in- 
duced hun  to  return,  amd  he  was  afterwards  slain  iu  a 
domestic  tumult  in  the  city.  CimoD  left  two  sons, 
Miltiades  and  Stesasoras;  the  latter  was  soon  called 
to  a  higher  station  than  that  which  either  his  father 
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and,  cm  om  ocettion,  had  tendered  Athem  a  eon- 


or  h  i 


if  lia  I  tilled  in  Athens.    The  sons  of  Ciinon 


bad  an  ancle  darned  MUtiadee,  who»  by  hi«  own 
nerHik  uid  id  comcqtMaoe  of  Ae  dirtafeee  of  the 

Delphian  oracle,  became  prince  of  the  Tliraci-iH  Do- 
loDce«,  tb@  inhabitants  of  a  part  of  Chersonebus  j  and 
dfing  without  issue,  his  nephew  Stesagoras  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  sovereignty.  The  reign  of  Stesa- 
goras was  short ;  he  was  slain  by  a  blow  from  an 
axe,  given  by  an  enemy  disguised  in  the  dress  and 
Mcoutraoieiits  of  a  deserter  j  and  dviog,  like  his 
lude,  wiAmie  iieiw,  MUtiBdee,  the  odebnrted  Atfae- 
tiian  general,  became  entitled  to  the  thrnn'*  and  pro- 
IMi^of  hie  brother.  Ue  waa  a  favourite  at  this  time 
yMi  PiiMntus,  the  sovereign  of  Athene ;  and  that 
prince,  ever  the  friend  of  monarchy,  assisted  him 
ivith  a  small  army  to  support  his  title.  With  one  ship 
only  be  sailed  to  take  possession  of  his  new  uovem- 
meatj  and,  perceiving  tbeoeoeMity  of  (tratagem,  on 
bie  Mrmd  in  Ae  Chewonewie,  lie  abaeDted  Dimaelf 
frnm  thr  ]uib!ir  s1k)W9,  and  afTected  a  particular  se- 
chiHion,  pretetuiing  grief  for  the  death  of  Stesagoras, 
and  a  desire  to  do  bonoor  to  his  memory.   By  this 
artifice  he  collected,  to  condole  with  him,  all  the 
principl  persons  from  the  neighbouring  cities ;  an 
t  \  cm  far  which  Miltiades  had  duly  pre[)ared.  The 
murder  of  his  father  Cimon  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
trived or  perpetrated  at  Atbene  by  the  very  persons 
whom  he  now  found  in  his  p<ivi-cr  ;  tTipy  Mm-  iIktc. 
fore  seized  and  imprisoned  by  order  of  Mtitiades,  and 
bis  path  to  the  tn  rone  was  secimd  ftoui  duwer* 
Miltiades  now  found  himself  the  nndi^pnted  master 
of  Chersonesus.    He  immediately  formed  a  body- 
piiar  i  I  f  500  auxiliaries,  m  l  il lied  himself  by  mar- 
riatfe  with  Olonia  king  of  Tbrace.  In  the  thinl  year 
tif  DM^DfcrnnNnt  Darnn,  in  rseentment  of  certrin 
alleged  injuries  he-  had  rt-cei'.-ed  from  the  Athenians, 
maoe  retaliatioo  on  ail  Greece  a|ii  the  neighl>ouring 
conntries ;  when  the  Scythian  nomades,  or  wandering 
tribes,  either  irritated  by  some  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Persian  eTj)edition,  or  taking  advan- 
t,ii.'f  of  the  general  state  of  confusion  and  alarm 
wbicb  it  occMiooedy  aMemUed  io  great  ntunbera  on 
tbe  borden  of  CbenouMin,  and  deeolaied  the  country 
aronnd,  indiscriminately,  whether  under  the'  Persian 
dominion  or  in  alliance  with  the  Greeks,    lliis  was  a 
force  which  Miltiades  found  himself  unable  to  with- 
stand, and  he  prudently  retired  until  liie  Rtortn  should 
blow  over.    According  to  the  customary  mode  of 
warfare  with  the  .Scythians,  tliey  plundered  tlieCher- 
•(HieBus  without  atteos^tii^  to  maintain  it,  but  aooii 
•oiend  it  to  vewt  t»  its  Smaer  prinoe ;  aad  Milti. 
ades  was  reinstated  in  his  power  by  the  Dolonces. 
A  short  interval  of  peace  succeeded;  but  in  the  third 
vear  after  his  restoration  Darius,  provoked,  perhaps, 
uy  the  known  attachmept  of  Mi)tia(fes  to  the  Athe- 
niaiM,  sent  a  powerful  army  of  the  Phcvnicians  against 
him  J  and  the  hero,  surrounding  himself  with  his 
friends,  and  collecting  all  bis  riches,  finally  aban- 
doned hie  dominiona,  and  aet  anl  with  a  fleet  of  five 
ships  for  Athens.  The  Athenians  hnt]  been  j  r^;)?jred 
to  receive  the  royal  fugitive  with  honour.    He  had 
iWftr,  in  the  course  of  his  sovereignty  over  Cherso- 
neeus,  forgotten  his  connexion!  witk  hia  natiTa  aoU ; 
Biography.— Vol.  II. 


sifit'rahili^  nervice.  'Hie  inhabitants  of  the  ihland  of 
LemiiQH  hiiviiig  been  adiiioaished  by  the  Delphian 
oracle  to  comuose  their  difiercnces  with  theAtlW' 
nians  by  an  absolute  submission,  the  Lemnian  am- 
bassadors are  said  to  have  answered  contemptuously, 
that  "  they  would  cuinnly  when  a  ship  from  the  Athe- 
nian domtmoos  should  be  blown  into  their  harbour 
by  a  north  wind  ;**  confident,  in  the  then  imperfect 
state  of  tlie  art  of  navigation,  that,  as  the  haven  of 
Lemnos  was  situated  tu  the  north  of  Attica,  they 
weK  perfectly  aeeon  from  Kuch  an  event  Miltiades, 
however,  being  possessed  of  the  Chersonesus,  easily 
sailed  from  a  port  in  the  Hellespont,  and  won  the 
harbour  of  Lemnos,  driven  thither  by  a  strong  north 
wind;  when,  aware  alike  of  the  oracle  and  of  the 
poativo  anawer  of  the  Lenuutea,  he  instantly  de- 
manded a  fulfilment  of  both,  in  their  submission  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  This  requisition 
was  immediatdy  cocnplied  with,  partly,  perhaps, 
through  their  superstitious  reverence  of  the  oiacla 
and  partly  in  deference  to  their  own  honour. 

But  neither  these  services,  nor  the  known  friend- 
of  Miltiadea  to  the  Athenian  state,  could  screen 
him  from  eeneur*,  on  account  of  that  which  waa,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  a  serious  crime.  He  had, 
from  an  Athenian. citizen,  becuinti  a  monarch;  and, 
in  their  inveterate  hatred  tn  kingly  government  they 
formed  an  nrctisntion  against  htm  on  this  account, 
and  he  was  regularly  tried  for  tbe  offence,  of  which 
however  he  was  as  strangely  ac<juitted.  His  talents, 
reputation,  and  riches,  now  aoon  elevated  him  to  the 
highetit  offieee  of  pubtie  trust  and  honour ;  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Dariu-s  came  to  Atlicns,  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  tlie  citixens,  in  U)kcn  of  their 
submission  to  the  Persians.  To  tbe  eloquence  and 
exertions  of  Miltiades,  Athens  owed  the  glory  of  her 
decisive  conduct.  He  induced  his  countrymen  to 
throw  thoee  emissaries  of  the  tyrant  into  a  pit,  as  a 
signal  of  defiance  to  their  master,  proclaiming  to 
them  dond,  that  in  that  place  diey  would  fino  the 
olsjccts  of  their  n  cpiisition,  earth  and  water,  sufficient 
tor  their  purpose,  and  as  much  as  the  Athenian  ho- 
nour omud  grant  them.  AtUT  ^s  hostile  menace, 
when  war  was  on  both  sides  prepring  with  the  ut- 
most activity,  Miltiades  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten 
generals  to  command  the  Athenian  army,  and  he  con- 
ducted the  army  to  immortal  honour  in  the  field  of 
Marathon,  and  aa?ed  Adiena  from  bnng  attacked 
and  plundered  by  thoae  fugitives  whom  ne  had  al- 
ready beaten.  On  hia  return  to  Athens  from  the 
splendid  victory  of  Hantkon,  MiltiadM  waa  treated 
with  increased  respect.  Soon  afterwards,  in  an  as 
scmhly  of  the  people,  he  proposed  that  tliey  should 
make  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Paros,  to  retaliate 
upon  tbe  inbabitanta  of  that  place  for  the  offence 
which  they  had  committed  In  rendering  aaaiitance  to 
Darius,  in  his  late  expedition  to  Marathon. 

Unfortunately,  both  for  his  own  fate  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Atheniana,  MUtiades,  now  a  leading  man 
in  their  assemblies,  succeeded  without  difiicuUy  in 
persuading  them  to  adopt  his  scheme  ;  and  they  en- 
trusted him  with  a  fleet  of  se^'enty  ships,  well  manned 
and  proportionaUy  appointed.  With  tbi«  force  Mil- 
tiadea auled  from  Araeni  in  high  hopea  of  conqueat, 
and  promising  to  return  with  great  nches  and  other 
advantages,  the  fruits  of  his  anticipated  victory. 
Arrived  at  the  island  of  Paros,  he  landed  without 
oppoaitioib  and  ae&t  heralds  to  tbe  ei^  dfroandiiig 
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tlic  crucUieH  threatened  by  the  Persian  monarch  :  he 
ihcrefurn  rntreated  them  to  forgive  his  preaent  error 
in  conaideration  of  bis  jpastaenricea*  and  lo  regard*  mt 
leaat  with  eommtseration,  him  to  whom  thef  «rere 

indebted  for  tlif  jioxver  of  tliat  deiiheration  nhicli 
they  now  exercised,  and  those  laws  which  he  bad 
protected  from  diaaohition  by  the  Peraian  king. 
These  arguments,  and  this  joint  appeal  to  their 
justice  nti  well  as  to  their  pity,  were  not  tnthout 
their  effect.  On  a  solemn  henrin^  the  aaaembled 
Athenian  people  acquitted  Miltiadea  of  any  crime 
dcservinpr  death,  but  at  the  same  tfane  they  aen- 
tonrcil  him  to  pay  -i  fine  of  fifty  talents,  the  amount 
of  the  late  unfortunate  Parian  expedition.  This  was 
a  payment  too  large  for  the  fortune  of  Miltbdes  to 
sustain,  and.  maimed  and  disabled  as  he  was,  the 
Athenians  dragged  him  to  prison,  condemning  bim  to 
Buffer  in  person  for  that  which  he  was  unable  to  pqr 
in  numejri  and  thia  celebrated  gaaeral  died  in  piriaon 
from  the  mortiflcation  ofhta  wounded  limb  aoon  after 
his  trial  and  snbsei|uent  condemnation.  The  cruelty 
to  tlic  top  of  the  wall,  and  from  thence  leaped  down  of  the  Athenians  did  not  end  with  the  death  of  their 


the  uum  of  one  hundred  talents  to  be  immediately  paid 
him  as  a  ransom  for  their  coimtry,  which,  in  case  of 
refusal,  he  threatene«l  to  pre  vm  to  the  violence  and 

fdunder  of  hia  irritated  army.  The  Parians,  unmoved 
)y  these  menacea,and  cunfulentuf  their  own  !itrl■n^tb, 
refused  even  to  deliberate  on  his  proposals,  sent  back 
to  Miltiades  an  unqualified  defiance,  and  vigorously 
prepared  for  their  defence.  Tin-  Athenian  army 
then  invested  the  city,  and  fur  a  time  carried  on  the 
siege  with  conridenple  eed  and  with  some  prospect 
of  ultimate  sucoeas,  when  an  event  befel  their  general 
which  proved  &tal  to  aU  their  anticipations.  Tirao, 
a  Parian  ]}riesteB8(  came  secretly  to  Miltiades,  jjro- 
mising  that  ahe  would  disclose  to  him  a  method  by 
vihieh  he  might  take  the  city  with  ease,  end  the  Athe- 
nian peneral  listened  to  her  plan  with  eager  credulity. 
In  con.sequencc  of  her  advice  he  repaired  in  secret 
and  alone  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  the  law-giver*  ex- 
pecting to  find  its  gates  readily  opened  for  his  recep- 
tion. In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  by  no  vio- 
lence was  lie  able  to  force  them.   He  therefore  cliinhi  il 


into  the  area  of  the  temple,  etill  encouraging  the 

hope  tint  Iip  should  meet  his  supposed  confederates. 
I'lndmj^  in  this  place  no  one  ready  to  assist  him  he 
now  determined  to  attempt  his  return.  With  this 
view  he  hastily  re^ascended  the  >vall,  when  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  broke  lus  thigh  in  falling.  In  what 
manner  he  reached  his  camp  we  are  nut  told,  Init  his 
arrival  might  well  he  supposed  to  spread  consterna- 
tion and  panic  throughout  the  army ;  in  consequence 
of  it  the  sicffc  w  i  noised,  and  the  ex]>edition  re-em- 
barked,  batllcd  a:id  defeated  in  its  nurpose. 

llie  short  season  of  the  glory  of  Miltiades,  the  vic- 
tor of  Marathon,  had  now  passed  away.  The  slight- 
est misfortune  was  at  all  times  sufficient-to  change 
the  aspect  of  the  Athenian  favour;  and  m  projjortion 
as  their  expectations  had  been  raiaed  by  aucceas,  so 
were  theiTTexation  and  anger  vented  upon  a  reverse. 
With  an  army  diminished  in  numbers  and  broken  in 
spirit,  the  helpless  Miltiades  returned  mortally  wound- 
ed toAthen0,and  found  that  the  gencraldissansfaction 
was  increasing.  The  circumstance  of  a  personal 
quarrel  with  Lysagoras,  the  Parian  chief,  was  alleged 
as  an  ar^aunent  to  prove  his  motive  for  the  recent 
expedition  to  have  been aelf-interest alone; and  Xan- 
thippus,  the  father  of  the  famous  Ptarides,  boldly 
came  forward  to  the  general  asscinbly,  and  accused 
their  formerly  victorious  and  highly-favoured  general 
of  baring  designedly  misled  the  people  into  the  war. 
This  construction  of  his  conduct  was  instantly 
adopted,  and  the  popular  voice  now  loudly  demanded 
the  sentence  of  death  on  the  unfortunate  Miltiades, 
as  an  expiation  of  his  crime,  llie  situation  of  the 
accused  was  the  more  distresnng,  as  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  from  his  wounds,  that  he  could  appear 
and  enter  on  his  own  defence.  Uis  known  eloquence, 
and  even  his  personal  appearance,  might  not  have 
been  without  tneir  due  influence  on  the  multitude ; 
but  he  was  obliged,  however  unwilling,  to  trust  his 
defence  to  Tisagoras,  his  brother,  who,  indeed,  used 
his  most  strenuous  and  affectionate  exertions  on  his 
behalf.  Some  writers,  indeed,  state  that  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  on  a  conch,  while  his 
cause  was  pleaded  by  his  friends  Tisagoras  repre- 
sented to  the  Athenians,  that  althongh  Miltiades  had 
failed  in  this  last  expedition,  it  was  yet  to  him  that 
fiujwen  indebted  for  that  victory  at  Marathon, 
vhick  bad  effiscted  the  preservation  of  Adiau  from 


victim ;  they  denied  him  the  rites  of  burial  until  the 

fine  imposcn  upon  him  was  discharged  ;  and  Cimon, 
the  son  of  .Miltiades,  ottered  his  own  person  to  redeem 
the  body  of  his  j)arent  from  further  mdignity. 

MIL! ON,  JOHN,  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  poets,  and  one  whose  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  must  ever  entitle  him  lo 
the  grateful  regards  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
bom  in  Bread  Street,  December  9,  1608,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  St.  Paul's  school. 
Young  Milton  was  removed  at  the  age  of  aeveiiteen 
to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  and  SOOO  distiB- 

Eaished  himself  by  the  puritv  and  elegance  of  his 
atin  compositions  as  well  as  for  his  general  clasaieal 
attainnente. 


On  leaving  college  he  repaired  to  his  fatlicr's  resi- 
dence in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  spent  five  years 
in  the  most  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics ;  and  during  this  interval  he  appears  to  have 
])roduced  both  his  extjuisite  "  Masque  of  ComuB," 
which  is  stated  in  the  title  to  have  been  performed  at 
Ludlow  Gastle.  in  1634,  before  the  earl  of  Brid^. 
water,  ami  somr  of  the  principal  of  his  minor  poemH. 
of  which  we  may  especially  notice  his  "  Lycidas." 
The  duneter  of  the  poem  it  paatondl«  it  being  m- 
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ramed  that  Uit  rathor  and  hU  lamented  ftknd,  the 

hero  of  the  jioem,  were  1»r()thcr  slu-pherUt:— 


"  For      were  nurst  upon  the  ■elf-iamr  tiill; 
P»dtii»Mim  Avek  by  fonntuit.  ahule,  nnU  rilL 


ToMlhw  tadi.  m  (he  MkIi  lawns  it|>|n-ar'il 
Under  the  opening  eye-U<u  of  ihe  mom. 
We  drove  a-fleld,  anu  both  tosrlhrr  heard 
What  lime  the  cmy-fly  « itrU  tu-r  sultry  horn. 
Balt'nin;;  our  t1i>rk«  nith  tho  frmh  dew*  of  night 
urt  till  the  alar  lltal  rote,  at  ereiiUiK.  bright. 
Toward  llraT'n't  deaeent  had  •lop'd  hii  weal'rinc  whe^l." 

'ITie  complaint  of  the  poet  on  the  shortness  of  life 
and  the  reply  of  i'hcebuH  to  im  lamentation,  furnuhes 
abMitdfulipMiniMiof  thispoam: — 

**  Panw  to  th«  mm  thai  the  clcv  tpirit  doth  niw 
(That  laat  inflrmity  of  noble  mind) 

TO  acorn  deli(;hln.  ami  livp  laliorinui  <1a]rt) 
Uul  the  fiiir  piiTdon  when  we  t!(i|.f  to  find. 
And  think  to  buret  o\it  into  x  i  liU  n  bUxc. 
Cornea  the  blind  fury  with  th'  ;il.!iiirr  il  shear''. 
And  alita  the  thin  spun  life.    But  uol  the  praiae, 
Pbabua  replied,  and  tovch'd  BJ  Imabliiif 
Fane  ia  no  plant  that  grows  On  nlOltal  toO. 
Nor  in  the  gilat'ring  foil 
Bet  off  to  tM  world,  nor  in  broad  ronoiir  Uett 
But  lirea  and  sprendi  aloft  bjr  thoae  pun  vyM^ 
And  perfect  witness  oT  all-judgloR  Jo*V| 
Aa  be  pronoancea  laalljr  on  rach  dead. 
Off  M  HHli  Aw  la  hwi^  csptet  Ikjr  BNi. 

Wcm  BO  nor*,  iroeftal  ahepberdib  w*ep  ao 
ir  JLgPcidaa  yoar  sorrow  ia  not  dead. 


Bonk  Uiough  he  bo  beneath  the  vat'rr  floor; 
So  alako  the  dajr-atar  In  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repair*  hit  drrtopink;  head. 
And  Irickj  hla  )>cams,  and  with  new-spanf^led  < 
Flamea  in  the  forehea<l  o(  the  morning  sky : 
Bo  Lyddaa  aitnk  km.  but  moanted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  hioa  that  waik'd  the 
Whtre  other  grom  «ad  ollwr  stnaas  titag. 


waTca^ 

With  nectar  par*  hto  any  loeli*  he  lafva. 

And  hoarit  the  iinexprestive  noptial  fOK 
In  the  UcHi  l'.ini;  lonn  mcfk  of  joy  andloftk 

There  etit.  rl:>iri  hmi  <c!l  the  ^atnta  »l>ove. 
In  nileinn  troo|n  anil  sweet  societicii. 
That  tiiiK,  and  sin^g  in  their  glory  moVo, 
And  wipe  the  teara  for  erer  from  ha  eyt-a." 

Dr.  JohnaoB  objects  to  Milton's  "  Lyddm,"  that 
""pmion  phiclu  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy. 
nor  calls  upon  Arethusa  and  Mincins,  nnr  tells  of 
rough  satyrs  and  fauns  with  cloven  heel."  To  which 
Wartmi  very  properly  answers,  *'  Bat  poetry  does 
this;  and  in  tiie  nands  of  Milton  docs  it  witn  a  pe- 
culiar and  irresistible  charm.  Stibordinate  poets 
exerciss  no  inTMition  When  they  tell  how  a  shepherd 
has  lost  a  companion,  and  must  feed  his  flocks  alone 
sndiont  any  judge  of  his  skill  in  piping;  but  Milton 
di^ifies  and  adorns  these  common  artincial  inridcnts 
with  unexpected  touches  of  picturesque  beautv,  with 
the  graces  of  senliiiMDt  tad  wMi  the  novelties  of 
orif^inal  (jenius." 

But  the  sonneta  of  Milton  have  ever  held  a  pro- 
lainent  place  in  lua  miiior  poMBc  We  mftribb  one 
«a  his  bUndness  : — 

•*  Whfn  I  cnniidcr  hnw  mv  lik'ht  i»  apcnt 

F.To  half  my  in  tViif  tl.irk  world  and  wiilc^ 

And  that  one  taWnt  which  is  dealli  in  hitlc, 
Lodg'd  with  me  lueleaa, though  my  tnul  more 
To  aerre  therewith  my  Maker,  and  prearni 
My  tnie  account,  leat  he,  retnminc,ehidt; 
Dolh  Cml  exact  day-labour,  light  acntcdt 
I  foniily  a<k — hut  l^tience,  to  present 
Th»i  niiininir,  soon  replica— God  doth  not  need 
Ki  ihi  r  man'*  wurk  or  his  own  giRa  ;  who  beat 
Itear  his  mild  yoke,  they  aerre  him  beat;  tily 
la  kiiwiy,  thouaanda  at  hia  biddiug  apeed, 
Aad  pest  o'er  land  and  ocean  wfthoot  reat : 
Iksv  dao 


m 

W«yiialiinn»  wherever  he  appeared.  The  state  of  his 
native  eoui^,  however,  worn  by  dissensions,  and 
manifestly  on  the  eve  of  a  great  convulsion,  apjiealed 

too  strongly  to  his  patriotic  ardour  to  shIIIt  him  to 
protract  his  stay  abroad  :  and  returning  by  the  way 
of  Geneva  he  again  reached  home  after  an  absence 
of  ahout  fifteen  months.  He  did  not  now  resume  his 
residence  with  his  father.  lie  prohaldy  considered 
that  for  the  unsettled  times  which  wen-  apparently 
at  hand  the  fit  preparation  which  it  behoved  every 
man  to  make  was  the  adoptSott  of  some  way  of  earn- 
ing his  bread  by  his  own  independent  e.vertions  ;  and 
hiring  a  house  in  8t.  Bride's  church-yard,  he  opened 
a  seminary  for  the  instniction  of  youth  in  the  elassie 
languages.  The  schnol  turning  out  very  sticrn-isfiil 
he  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  a  house  in  Alders- 

Ste  Street,  and  in  1641  he  pnblishad  n  tnetiae  ia 
rour  of  the  puhtansL 

In  1673  Milton  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  PowdB, 

of  Forrest  Hill,  Oxfordshire,  a  firm  royalist.  Tliie 
marrii^e  in  its  early  stage  seemed  very  inauspicious^ 
Cmr,  eikher  influenced  by  fiunily  considerations,  or 
from  want  of  congeniality  in  sentiments  and  feelings, 
they  had  only  been  married  a  month  when  his  wifo 
deserted  him  and  retnmed  to  her  frieads.  She  nuuie 
no  reply  to  the  repeated  letters  and  remonstrances  of 
her  husband,  which  so  incensed  him  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  rerei\  t>  her  no  more,  and  to  justify 
this  resolution  he  published  several  pieces  on  the 
subject  of  divorce.  He  even  prooeeded  so  far  as  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady  with  the  design 
of  marrying  her.  Whilst  this  marriage  was  nego- 
tiating he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  his  wife, 
who  implored  pardon  and  reconciliation  on  her 
knees,  litis  awakened  his  tenderest  affection,  and 
he  received  her  with  kindness  to  his  bosom.  Tiiis  in 
tervieWfit  is  supposed,  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  hia  inngination  as  to  hnve  contributed  to  his 
painting  that  pathetic  scene  in  his  "Paradise  Lost," 
where  he  has  thus  beautifidfy  described  Adam's  ro- 
condliatioB  to  Eve,  mho. 


>  serve  who  only  atand  and  wail, 
til  1638  Milton  left  England  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  his  education  by  foreign  travel,  and  vi- 
•itea  in  succession  Paris,  Nice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Flo- 
Irence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Honours  from  both  the 
leaned  and  the  great  waited  iqpoa  the 


 with  teara  that  craae  not  flowing. 

And  treaaea  all  diaordcred  at  his  fivt. 

Fell  humble,  and  embraclnc  them,  beanueht 

Hia  peace,  and  thua  proceeded  in  her  plainL 

Foraake  me  not  thus.  Adam  '  wittn>»>i  hcaT*n< 
What  loTP  aincere.  .inr|  rx-Vn  iice  in  tt»v  healt, 
1  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  oUieuded, 


•  not. 


IMMppMjr  doeeWed  I  thy  sMpUsal 
I  beg  UM  dasp  thy  kne« ;  oereave  1 

Whereon  I  li»e,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  nid, 
Thy  council  in  this  uttcrmoat  distreaa. 
Mt  only  rtrenijth  and  stay  :  forlorn  of  thee. 
Wnithcr  shall  I  Ix'take  me,  where  »ult«i«t  J 

8heend»>d  weeping  ;  and  her  lowly  lillKht, 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtain'd  from  tanlt 
Arknowlede'd  and  deplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
CommiaeralMat  odo*  Mutnliiited 


Towarda  her.  bis  Hft  lO  lit*,  aad  salt  delight. 
Now  at  hia  feet  aubmiattre  in  diatrets ; 
Creature  lo  fair  hia  reconcilement  aeektng, 
Hia  eooaotl  whom  sbo  had  disjilMS'd.  bia  tid: 
A»  sae  dlsani'd.  kto  oaew  M  to  lost" 

Milton's  political  principlesagreeingwith the  repub- 
lican spirit  of  these  times,  he  strongly  supported  the 
caoeeeithecoinneikwealthand  the  destmction  of  king- 
ly Mvemment  tnreeveral  publications  on  the  subject. 

in  1645  he  published  a  collection  of  Latin  and  Kng. 
lish  poems.  .Soon  after  the  death  of  ihi-  king  he  was 
advanced  by  Cromwell  to  the  station  of  Latin  secre- 
tary to  hinadf  and  the  perBaroeDt;  mdheeonttttoed 
to  hold  thelatter  office  tul  the  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
In  1649  Salmasius,  a  professor  of  polite  learning  at 
Laydti^  and  a  man  of  extraordinary  literary  attair- 
pioduoed  hii  "Defeoeio  Begia^"  to  which 
8  A  8 
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Milton  replied  in  so  forcible  a  manner  that  it  became  ' 
difficult  to  determine  whoee  language  wu  beet.  After 
thii  Milton  mided  for  aome  tin*  with  hit  haulf  in 
Whitehall ;  bat  hii  ill  health  obliged  him  to  take 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhooil  of  St.  James's  Park  ; 
where  bis  wife  died,  leaving  him  three  daugliters. 
This  painful  occurrence  waa  aooil  aQcceeded  by  an- 
other still  more  distressing — his  own  deprivation  of 
sight.  In  these  meiaiicholy  circiunstances  he  directed 
his  attention  to  another  object,  and  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Uacknej. 
She  died  within  a  year,  fhmi  the  auM  emae  ai  tha 
former  wife.  Milton  baa  hflnonnd  har  memoiy  in 
bis  eighteenth  sonnet. 

On  the  king's  restoration  ho  found  it  necessarjr 
to  conceal  himself  till  the  storm  against  him  was 
blown  over,  and  the  interest  of  his  friends  had  got 
him  included  in  the  general  amnei^ty.  He  now  re- 
lived irma  the  hmf  aoenea  of  the  world,  and  de- 
voted himaelf  to  tiie  completion  of  hiafpmd  poem. 
For,  although  his  circumstances  had  suffered  by  the 
restoration,  his  independent  spirit  refused  to  accept 
any  public  employment,  and  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
simplicity  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Bunhill  Fields, 
where  we  are  told  he  used  to  sit  in  a  gray  coarse 
cloth  coat  at  the  door  in  the  summer,  to  enjoj  the 
fresh  air  and  roceive  the  viaita  of  penona  of  diatin- 
guished  rank  and  learning. 

He  had  now  reached  bis  forty-seventh  year,  and 
being  free  from  external  intemiptionst  apphed  bim- 
adf  to  die  eonrideration  of  three  wmlta  which  had 
long  been  resen'ed  for  future  exertion — an  epic  poem, 
the  history  of  his  cotmtry,  and  a  dictionary  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  Impracticable  as  the  labour  of  coU 
lectiiig  a  dictionarj  aeema  to  be  to  a  man  in  a  atate 
of  Uinaneaa,  we  era  told  that  he  prosecuted  that  de- 
sign almost  to  his  dying  day :  the  conijiilers  of  the 
*'  Cambridge  Dictionary,"  puolisbed  in  1693,  availed 
themselves  of  three  fonoa  be  left  behind.  Hia  his- 
torical narrative  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  con- 
quest, from  the  ditliculty,  it  is  urobable,  of  consult- 
mig  a  variety  of  authorities  witn  the  hdp  of  other 
eyes.  For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much 
deliberation,  he  determined  upon  "  Paradise  Lost ;" 
a  project  which  could  only  be  justified  liy  the  success 
that  attended  it.  We  have  akeadv  seen  that  at  the 
raatoration  Milton  concealed  himself  in  Bartholomew 
Close,  where  he  remained  till  the  passing  an  act  of 
oblivion,  which  secured  his  person  and  property  in 
common  with  otheni  the  reason  of  his  being  treated 
widi  such  indulgence  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. About  this  time  he  removed  to  Jewin  Street 
and  married  a  third  wife,  who  contributed  very  little 
to  his  domestic  comfort : — she  oppressed  his  diildren 
in  hie  life-time  and  defranded  them  at  hia  death. 
From  Jewin  Street  he  went  to  reside  in  the  Artillery 
"Walk,  near  Bunhill  Fields,  which  concludes  the  re- 
gister of  his  London  residences. 

While  he  continued  to  divide  hie  time  between  state 
affaira  and  his  private  studies,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  him  to  accomplish  any  literary  undertaking  of 
great  importance ;  but  on  quitting  toe  office  of  llttin 
aeeretary  hewaa  left  to  die  free  exeidae  of  bia  inental 
energies,  which  coxild  not  be  employed  upon  a  sub- 
ject better  suited  to  the  extensive  range  they  were 
accustomed  to  take  than  that  he  had  uoaen.  The 
"  Paradise  I.<ost "  is  itaid  to  have  been  written  at  dif- 
ferent time«,  and  was  sold  on  the  27th  of  April,  1667, 
10  Samnel  IKamuna  for  «b  immiidiate  payneDt  of 
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51. ;  with  a  farther  o^ement  for  the  lane  atim  when 
1500  copies  of  the  hrst  edition  should  be  disposed 
of  i  and  again  5/.  when  the  aame  number  abould  be 
eold  of  the  second  edition ;  and  another  51.  after  ■ 
similar  sale  of  the  third.  All  the  editions  were  limited 
to  1500  copies.  The  third  edition  was  published  in 
1678,  and  the  widow,  to  whom  the  copy  then 
volved,  sold  all  her  claims  to  Simmons  for  S/. :  whence 
it  will  appear  that  the  sum  of  28/.  constituted  the  en- 
tire remuneration  for  a  performance  which,  while  it 
immortalized  the  name  of  the  poet,  confmed  an  ho- 
nour eaually  imperishable  upon  the  nation  aignsiHaed 
for  his  birth.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  he  was 
materially  assisted  by  his  daughters,  who  wrote  to 
his  dictation  for  many  homt  each  day,  as  repraiauted 
in  the  aubjotned  aketcfa. 


Four  years  after  his  "  Paradise  Ixwt^he  published 
his  "  Paradise  Regained,"  which  was  hia  fiavmirite 
production — a  praerence  which  baa  ever  been  op- 
posed to  the  opinion  of  the  pubUc.  In  the  lastyear 
of  his  life  he  printed  a  collection  of  "  Familiar  £pis- 
Ues  "  in  Latin ;  tollMea  (being  too  fewio  fiiima 
lume)  he  added  aome  academical  eaercieaa. 

In  his  last  retreat  he  produced  his  **Sam8on  Ago^ 
nislc.s,"  a  tragedy  written  on  tlie  Greek  model.  A 
life  of  indefatigable  study,  and  which  had  been  ex- 
posed toe  variety  of  vicissitudes,  now  began  to  draw 
to  a  close.  Milton  had  long  been  alBicted  with  the 
gout  and  other  intirmiues,  and  he  died  without  a 
struggle  on  the  lOth  of  November,  1674,  in  the  ehc^ 
sixth  y^r  of  his  age.  Hia  peraon  was  ao  ddicato 
and  Wutiful  in  his  youth,  that  at  Cambridge  be 
went  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  Lady  of  Christ'a 
College and  w  Italy  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Bap< 
tiata  Manso,  who  had  conferred  considerable  favoure 
on  him,  gives  a  high  idea  of  his  beauty  in  ft  Lalia 
epigram  which  has  been  thus  translated  :— 

"  So  perfect  thou  in  mind,  in  form,  and  boc^ 

Thou'rt  QOt  of  Eiigliiih,  hut  ougrlic  race." 

Campbell,  the  poet,  a  critic  in  every  shape  quahfied 
to  fortn  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Milton 
in  regard  to  hia  poweraof  veraifieatioo,  foiniabee  the 
following  remanca  on  tiio  udveraaHty  of  Me  genhia: 

— "  In  MUton,"  he  says,  "  there  may  be  traced  obli- 
gations to  several  minor  English  poets ;  but  his  ge- 
nius had  too  great  a  aopremacy  to  belong  to  any 
school.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  reverence 
for  Spenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no  Gothic  irregular 
ttieery  in  the  deaign  of  lua  own  great  irark*  Ini 
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Rnve  a  classical  harmony  of  parts  to  its  Btupendous 
pile.  It  thus  resembles  a  dome,  the  vastnesi^  of  which 
18  at  first  sight  concsaled  by  its  qriiunetiY,  but  which 
expands  more  and  more  to  the  eye  whue  it  it  con. 
templaled.  His  early  poetry  seems  to  have  neither 
disturbed  nor  corrected  the  bad  taste  of  his  affe. 
*  Comus  '  came  into  the  world  unacknowledged  bv 
iti^  author,  and  '  Lycidas  '  a])pcarcd  at  first  only  with 
his  initials.  These  and  other  exquisite  pieces,  com- 
posed in  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  at  his  father's 
country  house  at  Hortoa,  were  coUeettvely  published 
with  his  name  alBjctd  to  Aem  Hi  t64S ;  but  that  pre. 
cio«='  rolTimr  which  include;]  *  1/ Alliyrri '  and  'II 
Peneeroso'  did  not,  I  believe,  come  to  a  aecond  edi- 
twntiU  itwasra|MdiIUIi«d  byhhiMdf  atthe  ^stance 
of  twenty-eight  years.  Alino^t  a  century  elapsed  be- 
fore his  minor  works  obiaintd  their  proper  uune. 

"Even  when  '  Paradise  Lost ' appeared,  though  it 
was  Dot  ni^flcted,  it  allncted  no  crowd  of  imitators, 
end  made  no  vistbte  change  in  the  poetical  practice  of 
theage.  He  stood  alone,  and  aloof  above  his  time'-,  'ihe 
bard  of  immortal  subjects,  and  as  far  as  there  is  per- 
petuity in  language,  of  immortal  fiune.  The  very 
choice  of  those  subjects  bespoke  a  contempt  for  any 
species  of  excellence  that  was  attainable  by  other 
men.  There  ia  something  that  overawes  the  mind 
in  oonceiviog  his  long  deuberaled  selectioa  of  that 
theme — his  attempting  it  when  hia  eyee  were  sirat 
upon  the  face  of  n^iLure — his  dependence,  we  might 
almost  say,  on  supernatural  inspiration,  and  in  the 
calm  air  of  strength  with  which  he  opens  *  Paradise 
hmt,'  bccrinniriL'  a  migh^  pflcfonnaBca  tritlioat  the 

appcaraiiee  of  an  clFort. 

"  The  warlike  part  of '  Paradise  Lost'  was  insepa- 
rable from  its  aoiqect.  Whether  it  could  have  been 
diflerenfly  managed  it  a  problem  which  onr  reverence 

for  Milton  will  scarcely  permit  n  tn  ^wc  I  feel 
that  reverence  too  strongly  to  suggest  even  the  pos- 
sibility that  Milton  could  have  improved  his  poem  by 
having  thrown  his  angelic  warfare  into  more  remote 
perspective ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  bo  most  sublime 
when  it  is  least  distinctly  brought  home  to  the  tma- 
ginataon.  What  an  awful  effect  haa  thedin  md  un- 
adned  conception  of  the  eonffict  wliieh  we  gvdwr 
from  the  opening  of  the  fir'it  b  k  ':  !  There  the  veil 
of  mvstery  is  left  undran-n  between  us  and  a  subject 
which  the  powers  of  description  were  inadetitiata  to 
exhibit.  Tlie  ministers  of  rlinne  vengeance  and  pur 
auit  bad  been  recalled — the  thunders  had  ceased 


*Te  bvllew  ihroii^  Ike  vsst 

(is  that  line  wbat  an  image  of  aonnd  and  space  is 

conveyed  t) — and  our  terrific  conception  of  the  past  is 
deepened  by  its  indistinctnesis.  In  optics  there  are 
some  phenomena  whicli  are  beautifully  deceptive 
at  a  certain  distance,  but  which  km  their  iUusive 
charm  on  the  slightest  approach  to  them,  that  changes 
the  light  and  |)osition  in  whirli  f'lev  urc  viewed. 
Something  like  this  takes  place  in  the  phenomena  of 
fancy.  The  array  of  the  fallen  nifdi  in  hdt— the 
unfurling  of  the  atandaid  of  8ataii--«nd  the  nwch 
of  his  troops 

'  In  pprTect  phnl.mx,  to  the  DoriaalMleil 
Of  &au»  «ud  »oCt  nwordm.' — 

AH  dlis  human  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  is 
magic  and  ovenvhelming  illusion.  'ITie  imagination 
is  taken  by  surprise,  but  the  noblest  efforts  of  lan- 
guage are  tried  with  very  unequal  eflbct  to  interest 
uain  the  immediate  and  cloae  view  of  the  battle  iladf 
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in  the  sixth  book  ;  and  the  martial  demons,  \fho 
charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell,  lose  some  portion 
of  their  subUmity  when  their  artillery  ia  diacbaiged 
in  the  daylight  of  heaven. 

**  If  we  call  diet!  n  rhr-  garb  of  thought,  ^TI]to^J  in 
his  style  may  b«  said  to  wear  the  costume  of  Hove- 
reignty.  The  idioms  even  of  foreign  hngnages  cor- 
tnl)uted  to  adorn  it.  He  was  the  man  l  arn  !  of 
poets  ;  yet  bis  learning  interferes  not  with  faw  sub- 
stantial English  purity.  His  simplicity  is  unimpaired 
by  glowinjs  ornament,  like  the  tnub  in  the  aacrod 
flame,  which  hnmt  but  'waa  not  conramed.' 

"  In  de!ii  fr,t;i]f»  the  blessed  Rpirit«!  Miltoo  hatex- 
hauKted  all  the  conceivable  variety  that  could  be  giveB 
to  pictures  of  unshaded  sanctity ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in 
those  of  the  fallen  angels  that  his  excellence  h  rnn, 
spicuous  above  every  thing  ancient  or  modern,  lasso 
had  indeed  pourtraycd  an  infernal  council,  and  had 
given  the  hint  to  our  poet  of  ascribing  the  origin  of 
pagan  worship  to  thoae  reprobate  sninte.  But  how 
{>oor  and  squalid  in  comparison  of  tne  Miltonic  Wn- 
daemonium  are  the  Syllas,  the  Cyclopses,  and  the 
Chimeras  of  the  Infernal  Council  of  the  Jerusslam ! 
Tasso's  conclave  of  ficnri'^  i-^  n  rlrn  of  iifjlv  incongru- 
ous monsters.  The  posver.M  of  Miliou's  liell  are  god- 
like shapes  and  forms.  Their  appearance  dwarfs 
every  otner  poetical  conception  wnen  we  turn  our 
dHaMd  eyee  from  contemplating  them.  It  ia  not 
tluir  external  attributes  alone  which  e.vpand  the  ima- 
gination, but  tlicir  souls,  which  are  as  colossal  as 
their  stature — their  'thoughts  that  wander  through 
f tcrnitv' — the  pride  that  bums  amidst  the  niins  of 
iheti  divine  natures,  and  their  genius  that  feels  with 
the  ardoiu*  and  debates  with  the  eloquence  of  heaven." 

But  the  proudest  monnment  that  has  been  reared  to 
the  genius  of  Milton  ie  the  "  Essay  from  the  pen  of 
l)r  Cli  inning.  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  poetry  nearly 
akm  to  that  with  which  that  great  poet  was  himself 
imbued,  and  frtmiahea  the  moat  maateiif  view  of  hie 
genius  that  has  vet  appenred. 

In  speaking  of  the  intellectual  qtialities  of  Milton, 
Dr.  Channing  says,  *'  We  may  begin  with  observing, 
that  the  vary  a^endomr  of  his  poetic  fame  haa  tendnl 
to  obaeure  or  conceal  the  extent  of  his  mhid,  and  the 
variety  of  its  energies  and  aitainmmt^  To  i[i my  he. 
•eems  only  a  poet,  when  in  truth  he  was  a  profound 
aeholar,  a  man  of  vast  eompaaa  of  thought,  imbued 
thoroughly  with  all  anfipnt  nnd  mr;  t  ti  leirning, 
and  able  to  maater,  to  mould,  to  iinjiregimte  with  his 
own  intellectual  power,  his  great  and  various  acqui- 
sitions. He  bad  not  learned  the  auperfietal  doctrine 
of  a  later  day, — that  poetry  flonrisnea  moat  in  an 
un<  iilti\ ;Ued  soil,  and  that  imagination  shapes  its 
brightest  visions  from  the  mists  of  a  euperstitioua 
age,  and  he  had  no  dread  of  accumulating  know- 
ledge lest  it  should  oppress  and  "^innthLr  hin  rrenius. 
He  was  conscious  of  that  withm  luai  wlucli  could 
quicken  all  knowledge,  and  wield  it  with  ease  and 
might ;  whidi  could  give  freshness  to  old  troths,  and 
harmony  to  discordant  thoughts ;  whicli  cootd  bind 
together  by  living  ties  and  mysterious  affinities  the 
most  remote  discoveries ;  and  rear  fabrics  of  glory 
and  beauty  from  the  rude  materials  which  other 
mind««  had  rn)]('r??d  Milton  had  that  tmivcrsili'y 
which  marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  i  liough 
accustomed  almost  from  infancy  to  drink  at  the  foun- 
tains of  classical  literature,  he  had  nothing  of  the 
pedantry  and  fintidionaneM  which  diadain  ail  other 
onnghtB.  HithaaMiyimiidddlghtedingfltDiaa,  on 
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'  toil,  or  m  wliaterer  age  it  bant  forth  and 

poured  out  its  fulness.    He  understowl  too  well  the 
rights,  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative  imagina- 
tion, to  lay  on  it  tho  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
school.    Parnassus  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy 
ground  of  genius.    He  felt  that  poetry  was  as  a  uni- 
versal nrcsi  ncc.    Great  mind-i  were  every  where  his 
kindrea  He  felt  the  enchantment  of  oriental  fiction, 
anmndered  Mmadf  to  the  atrange  craalUine  of  *  Aia- 
by  the  Idlest/  and  delighted  still  more  in  the  romantic 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  tales  of  wonder  in  which 
it  was  embodied.   Accordingly  his  poetry  reminds 
us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  boundless- 
ness contributions  from  all  regions  under  heaven. 
Nor  was  it  only  in  the  tlepartment  of  ima;^ination 
that  his  acauisitioDS  were  ruA.   He  travelled  over 
the  whole  neld  of  knowledge  as  far  «a  it  had  then 
been  explored.  His  various  philoloi^ical  atiainincnta 
were  used  to  put  him  in  (lossession  of  the  wisdom 
stored  in  all  countries  where  the  intellect^had  been 
culti\'ated.    The  natural  philosophy.  meta))hyMic8, 
ethics,  history,  theology,  and  political  science  of  his 
own  and  former  timetf,  were  familiar  to  him.  Never 
was  there  a  more  unconfined  mind*  and  we  would 
cite  Milton  as  a  praetical  example  of  the  benefits  of 
that  universal  culture  of  inteUect  ^vl.irh  f  .rms  one 
distinction  of  our  times,  but  wluch  mmc  dread  as 
unfriendly  to  original  thought.    Let  such  remember 
that  mina  is  in  itn  own  nnture  diffusive.    Its  object 
is  the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound  toge- 
ther by  infinite  connexions  and  correspondences ;  and 
Itccordinffly  its  natuial  progress  is  from  one  to  another 
field  of  thought :  and  wherever  original  power  and 
creative  genius  exists,  the  mind,  far  from  being  dis- 
tracted or  oppressed  by  the  variety  of  it.s  acquisitions, 
will  see  more  and  more  common  bearings  and  hidden 
and  beautiful  analogies  in  all  the  ob^  ct^  of  know- 
ledge,— will  see  mutual  light  shed  from  u  uth  to  truth, 
and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kingly  power,  whatever 
it  understands,  to  yield  some  tribute  of  proof*  or  il- 
ittstratlon,  or  splendonr,  to  whatever  topie  it  would 
unfold. 

"  Milton's  fame  rests  chietly  on  his  poetry,  and  to 
this  we  natnnlly  give  our  first  attention.   By  thoee 

who  are  accnstomed  to  speak  of  poetry  as  light  read- 
ing, Milton's  emmcncii  ia  thus  sphcrt;  may  ha  con- 
sidered only  as  giving  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
conthbtttora  to  public  amosement.  Not  so  thought 
Milton.  Of  all  CkwI's  gifts  of  intellect  he  esteemed 
poetical  genius  the  most  transcendent.  He  esteemed 
it  in  himself  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  «Tote  his 
great  works  with  something  of  tlic  conscious  dignity 
of  a  prophet.  Wc  agree  with  Milton  in  bis  estimate 
of  ])oetry.  It  seems  to  us  the  divinest  of  all  arts; 
for  it  is  the  breathing  or  expression  of  that  principle 
or  sentinent  which  is  the  deepest  and  toblmieet  in 
fcaman  nature;  we  mean  of  tnat  thirst  or  aspiration 
to  which  no  mind  is  v/liollv  a  stranger,  for  something 
purer  and  lovelier,  something  more  fiowerful,  lofty 
aud  thrilling,  than  ordinarjr  and  real  life  aiSbrds. 
No  doctrine  is  more  common  among  Chrit^tians  than 
that  of  man's  uuinortality ;  but  it  is  not  go  generally 
imderstood  that  the  germs  or  principles  of  his  whole 
fiitore  being  are  now  wrapped  up  in  hia  sotd  as  the 
rudiments  of  the  fntnre  phnt  in  the  seed.  As  a  ne- 
cessary rrsult  of  f1ii«  constitution,  the  soul,  possessed 
and  moved  by  these  mighty  though  infant  energies, 
is  perpetually  stretching  t>eyond  what  is  present  and 
Visible,  stni^ling  •gaiast  the  bounds  of  its  carlMjr 


prison>hoats,  and  seeking  relief  and  joy  in  ii 

ings  of  unseen  and  ideal  being.    'Fins  view  of  our 
nature,  which  has  never  been  full^  developed,  and 
which  goes  further  towards  explainmg  the  contradtc- 
tions  of  himian  life  than  all  others,  carries  us  to  ths 
very  foundation  and  sources  of  poetry.    He  who 
cannot  interpret,  by  his  own  consciousness,  what  we 
now  have  said,  wants  the  true  key  to  works  of 
genins.  He  has  not  penetrated  those  sacred  recesses 
of  the  soul,  where  poetry  is  bom  and  nourished,  and 
inhales  immortal  vigour,  and  wings  herself  for  her 
heavenward  flight.    In  an  intellectual  nature  framed 
for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being,  there 
must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of  original  and 
ever-growing  thought;  and  poetry  is  the  form  in 
which  these  energies  are  chiefly  manifesied.   It  io 
the  glorious  prerogative  efthb  art,  that  it  'makes  all 
things  new'  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine  instinct. 
It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in  what  it  actually  sees 
and  experiences  in  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind, 
but  it  combines  and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and 
according  to  new  affinities  j  breaks  down.  If  we  majr 
so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds  of  nature;  im- 
parts to  material  objects  life,  and  sentiment,  and 
emo^,  and  invests  dm  wand  with  the  powers  and 
splendours  of  the  outward  creation;  destcribes  the 
surrounding  universe  in  the  colours  which  the  paa> 
sions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  mind  bt  those 
modes  of  repose  or  n;rirntif'n,  of  tenderness  or  sub- 
lime emotion,  which  iiiaiufest  its  thirst  for  a  more 
powerful  and  joyful  existence.    To  a  man  of  a  literal 
and  prosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  lawless 
in  these  workings ;  but  it  observes  higher  laws  than 
it  transgresses,  the  laws  of  the  immortal  intellect ; 
it  is  trying  and  developing  its  best  facilities  i  and 
in  the  objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  Ae  emotieoo 
which  it  awakens,  auii  i;i;it_>  those  wtrttf"  of  ]>n>-. 
gressive  power,  splendour,  beauty,  and  happiutii  lur 
which  it  was  created. 

"  We  accordingly  believe  that  poetry,  fat  from  in- 
juring Rodety,  is  one  of  great  instrament*  of  ita 
rt-tiiivnient  and  evalt-itifHi .  It  lifts  mind  abovo 
ordinary  life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
and  aw^dcens  the  consciousness  of  its  affinity  witli 
what  is  pure  rtm]  nolilc.  In  its  legitimate  und  high- 
est efforts  it  lias  the  ^ame  tendency  and  aim  with 
Christianity,  that  is,  to  spirituahse  our  nature.  True, 
poetry  haa  been  made  the  inatnmient  of  vice*  tho 
panderof  bad  ptMMons ;  hot  when  genins  thns  stoopo 
it  dims  its  f:rt  -,  in  I  parts  with  much  of  its  power; 
and  even  when  poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness 
or  misanthropy,  she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  tma 
vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  of  ten- 
derness, images  of  innocent  happmees,  sympathies 
with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  scorn  or  indignaUoa 
at  the  hoUowneas  of  the  world,  passB|^  true  to  onr 
moral  nature  often  escape  in  an  inmiond  woilc,  md 
show  u^  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorco 
Itself  wholly  from  what  is  good.  Poetry  has  a  na- 
tural alltanoe  with  our  best  affections.  It  dslighti 
in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation 
and  of  the  soul.  It  indeed  pourtrays  with  terrible 
eneigy  the  evce^ses  of  the  passions ;  but  they  are 
passions  which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which  are  full 
of  power,  which  command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep 
though  shuilderiiig  hynijuilliy  Its  great  teniK'ncy 
and  purpoM  is  to  carry  the  mind  licyond  and  above 
the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary  life ;  to 
lifk  it  imo  a  purer  dwnea^  and  to  bnathe  into  it 
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I  profound  aad  generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to 
VM  tbe  lovelineas  of  nature,  brings  back  tlie  freshnena 
of  JOttthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish  of  simple  plea- 
ram^  keeps  unquencbed  the  enthaiiaun  which 
wmmd  the  spring-time  of  our  bebiff,  lefinee  youth- 
ful love,  strenj^thcns  our  interest  in  human  nature 
by  vivid  delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  Bympathies  over  all  classes  of 
Bociety,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with  universal  being, 
and  through  the  brightness  uf  its  prophetic  visions 
helps  faith  to  lay  hold  un  the  future  life. 

"  We  are  aware  that  it  U  objected  to  poetry,  that 
it  gftret  wroRf  viewi  and  ewsHee  falie  expectations 
of  life,  peoples  the  mind  with  sharlows  and  illusiona, 
and  builds  up  imagination  on  the  ruins  of  unsdum. 
That  there  is  a  wildom  against  which  poetry  wars 
the  wisdom  of  the  senses,  which  makes  physical  com- 
fort and  gratification  the  supreme  good,  and  wealth 
the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not  deny;  nor  do  we 
deem  it  the  leaat  aervice  which  poetry  ,renden  to 
BMnkindy  tihat  it  redeems  diem  mm  the  thnldom 
of  tut  earthborn  prudence.    But,  passing  over  this 
topic,  wn  would  obeerve,  that  the  complaint  against 
poetry,  H  abounding  in  allnaion  and  deception,  is  in 
the  main  groutulless.    In  many  poems  there  is  more 
of  truth  iIkui  in  many  histories  and  philosophic 
theories.    The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehi- 
dea  of  the  aublimeat  verities,  and  its  dashes  often 
open  new  regions  of  thought,  and  tlirow  new  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  our  being     In  poetry  the  letter  is 
falsehood,  but  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom. 
And  if  trnlih  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fictions  of  the 
{M>et,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  life  ;  fur  the  present  life,  which  is  the  first 
Stage  of  the  immortal  mind,  abounds  in  the  materials 
of  poeUy,  and  it  is  the  high  office  of  the  bard  to  de- 
teet  lliis  dirine  element  among  the  grosser  labours 
and  pleasures  of  our  earthly  being.    The  present 
life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  precise,  tame,  and  finite. 
To  the  gifted  eye,  it  abounds  in  the  poetic.  I1ie 
affections,  which  spread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch 
far  into  futurity;  the  workings  of  mighty  passions, 
whieii  seem  to  arm  the  sold  with  an  alinoat  super- 
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plying  bodily  comforts,  requires  a  new  developement 
of  imaginative  taste  and  poetry  to  presen'e  men 
from  Binking  into  an  earthly,  material,  epicurean  life. 
Our  remarks  in  vindication  of  poetry  have  extended 
beyond  OUT  original  design.  They  have  had  a 
higher  aim  than  to  assert  the  dignity  of  Milton  ns  :i 
])oet,  and  that  is,  to  endear  and  recommend  tlits  di- 
vine  art  to  all  who  revweooe  and  would  cultivate  and 
refina  their  natun." 


man  9mm  i  the  innocent  and  irrepraaaiUe  joy 

of  iofioey;  the  bloom,  and  buoyancy,  and  datthng 

hopes,  of  ynuth  ;  the  throbl^ings  of  the  heart,  when 
it  first  wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happinens  too 
vast  for  earth  t  woman,  with  her  beauty,  and  grace, 
and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of  feeling,  and  depth  of 
affection,  and  her  blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones 
and  looks  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire  ; 
— ^aaa  are  all  poeticaL   It  is  not  true  that  the  poet 
paints  a  life  whidi  does  not  exist.   He  only  extracts 
and  concentrates,  as  it  were,  life's  ethereal  essence, 
arrests  and  condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings 
together  its  soatlertd  beauties,  and  prolongs  its  more 
refined  but  evanescent  joys  ;  nnrl  in  this  he  does 
well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel  ^that  life  is  not  wholly 
usurped  by  cares  for  subsistance  and  ohysical  gra- 
tifications, but  admits,  in  nieaanrea  wnich  may  be 
indefinitely  enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights  worthy 
of  a  higher  being     This  poWCT  of  poetry  to  relino 
our  views  of  life  and  happiness  is  more  and  more 
needed  as  society  advances.   It  is  needed  to  with- 
stand the  encroachments  of  heartless  and  artifiriul 
manners,  which  make  civilization  so  tame  and  un- 
interesting.  It  ia  needed  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  physical  science,  which,  being  now  sought,  not  as 
form^j  for  intellectual  gratification,  but_for  multi- 


In  delineating  Milton's  character  as  a  poet,  we  are 
saved  the  necessity  of  looking  far  for  its  distinguish- 
ing attributes.  Uis  name  is  ulinotpt  identified  with 
sublimity.  He  is  in  truth  the  sublimest  of  men.  He 
rises,  not  by  effort  or  discipline,  but  by  a  native  tend- 
ency and  a  godlUie  instinct,  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  of  gmdeiir  and  Bwfulaoas.  Ha  always  moves 
with  a  conscious  eneigy.  Than  it  no  subject  so  vast 
or  terrific  as  to  repel  or  intimidate  him.  The  over- 
powering  grandeur  of  a  theme  kindles  and  attracts 
him.  He  enters  on  the  description  of  the  infernal 
regions  with  a  fearless  tread,  as  if  he  felt  within  him- 
self a  power  to  erect  the  ]iri«on-honsc  of  fallen  spirits, 
to  encircle  them  with  tlatncs  and  hunui  s  wurtiiy  of 
their  crimes,  to  call  forth  from  them  mi  iiis  which 
should  '|tear  hell's  concav^'  and  to  embody  in  their 
chief  an  archangel's  energies  md  a  demon's  pride 
and  hate.  Even  the  stupendous  conception  of  Satan 
seems  never  to  oppress  nis  faculties.  This  character 
of  power  runs  through  all  Milton's  works.  His  de- 
scriptions of  nntnro  slu)\v  a  free  and  hold  hand.  He 
has  no  need  of  tiie  minute  graphic  skill  which  wu 
prize  in  Cow{)er  or  Crabbe.  With  a  few  atrong  or 
delicate  touches  he  impvaaaaa,  «s  it  were,  his  own 
mind  on  the  scenes  wliich  he  would  describe,  and 
kindles  the  iningin.ition  of  the  gifted  reader  to  clntlie 
them  with  the  same  rudiant  hues  under  which  tiiey 
a])))eared  to  his  own. 

'l'ii:s  attribute  of  power  is  nni\  iTiidly  felt  to  cha- 
racterue  Milton.  His  sublimity  is  in  every  man's 
mouth.  It  is  felt  that  his  poetry  breathes  a  sensi. 
bility  and  tenderness  hardly  surpassed  hy  its  Hub- 
Umily.  We  apprehend  that  the  grandeur  jf  Mdtoa's 
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"nuriJ  has  throm\  some  shade  over  his  milder  beauties; 
'and  this  it  has  done,  not  only  bv  being  more  striking 
ind  imposinfjr,  hut  by  A«  tenaency  of  TUt  mentu 
energy  to  ^ive  a  certain  cahnness  to  the  expression 
of  tenderness  and  deep  feeling.  A  sreat  mind  is  the 
iiKi^^ter  of  it*  own  CDlhnsiasm,  ana  does  not  often 
break  oat  into  those  tumults  which  pass  with  many 
for  the  siffns  of  profound  emotion.  Its  sensibility, 
thoiigli  more  intense  and  enduring,  is  more  self- 
poesessed,  and  less  pertvrbed,  than  that  of  other 
men,  and  is  therefore  leit  observed  and  felt,  except 
by  those  who  understand,  through  their  own  con- 
sciousness, the  workings  and  utterance  of  genuine 
feeling.  We  might  quote  pages  in  illustration  of  the 
qwdities  here  ascribed  to  Milton.  Turn  to  Comus, 
one  of  his  earliest  productions.  What  sensibility 
breathes  in  the  descriptions  of  tho  bouglltMlladjr S 
ainging  by  Comus  and  the  Spirit ! 


,        Gmmw.  C«n  any  mortal  mixtuK  of  Mrih'i  auwU 
Breathe  •uchdiriur  rncbanting  rariahmmtl 
Bum  •omethiti);  holjr  lodgM  la  that  breoat. 
And  with  the»p  rapturta  movM  Ibe  vocal  air 
To  tntify  hi*  httlden  r^^idmet; 
How  swfeilv  did  thcv  float  upon  the  winn 
or  «ili'ni-t>,  throii|;h  thp  etnpCy-vaulU'd  night* 
At  every  full  ^imouthini;  the  ruTt-n  down 
Of  darknom  till  it  .iinilpd  '.    I  h.i*o  ofl  hrafd 
My  muthfr  l.'irce  with  the  Sirena  tliree, 
Aakkt  the  flow'iy-UrUMt  Maiadct. 
CdMng  their  potent  herb*  and  baleful  dnia< 
Who.     tht>y  sane.  wo«ld  take  the  priaon  a  Saal^ 
And  lap  it  in  Elyaima:  Seylla  wept 
And  chid  hrr  barking  waTi^  into  ilienllon. 
And  fell  Chsryhdi*  murmur'd  *  'ft  iiii'Iauw  : 
Yft  tliey  in  i>lca*i]ie  ihimtH>r  liillM  tlu'  >«nae. 
Ami  in  twcft  nii«diK-»»  ri)bbil  il  of  itmlf; 
But  (uch  a  aiicrpd  and  boinvfvlt  drlisht, 
8Mh  sobtv  ceftaiat|r  of  «sUac  UisSt. 
I  never  heard  till  now. 

Sptrit.  At  I.>»t  »  soft  und  •olpmn-Iir»>»lhinK  lound 
Rose  like  a  ttrrum  of  rich  dikUli'd  ucrlumes. 
And  itole  upon  the  air.  ttiat  cwa  Silence 
W  oa  took  ete  atat  «■•  ■  wa««,  and  wiah'd  abe  aWrt 
Df  ny  hiT  nature,  and  he  never  mor*-.; 
Htlll  to  be  so  dr«pl«crd.    I  wa«  all  dr. 
And  took  in  ainuM  that  miglu  cicate  a  aool 
Uodertiwribaerdeatk." 

In  illu  tration  of  Mitton'ateiidanMa8,ve  Will  open 

almutit  at  a  venture. 

••  Now  room,  her  rosy  sleps  in  th'  eautem  cliae 

Advancing,  sow'd  the  t- arth  »  ith  oripnt  |MP«ri, 
IVhen  Adani  waKi'tl.  v;  V  ii'.tniu  U.  fur  hi«aicep 
Was aerr-lisht,  from  [>iir<'  ^li.c^ti.m  liriNl. 
And  lifiip'ratp  vapnum  blii;i  1.  whirli  ih'  only 
Uf  leaves  and  fumin;;  rilL>,  Aurora's  fan. 


Lishtlv  dispened.  aitd  the  shrill  maUis  aMf 
Of  biroa  on  every  bou^h :  to  maeb  tkemm 


Hia  wonder  wai  to  And  unwaken'd  Eve 
With  Ireiwpa  discotnpoted,  and  aiowing 
As  throut;h  unquiet  rest:  he  on  hia  aide 
Leaiiint;  half-raised,  with  looks  of  eeidlall0ve 
Hung  over  hpr  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beautv,  which,  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
flbotrorth  peculiar  graces;  then  with  voir* 
Mild,  as  when  Ztpkynis  on  Flora  breathrs. 
Her  tiar>d  soft  touching,  whisper'd  thusi  awa 
My  fdirml.  my  i>tpoii<ied.  my  latest  found. 
ll«'av'n'»  Uiit  bcit  nifl.  my  cTPt  now  drli^ht. 
Awake:  llif  moniiiig  »hiM<"(i.  »nil  the  fn-sh  flpid 
CnlU  in;  wp  InM-  the  |irime.  i<>  mark  hi.iiv  Dfirtng 
Our  tender  plants,  buw  bluwa  the  citron  crnre. 
Wkat  4iOfa  tiw  Bvnh.  nd  wbatlbs  bakny  ncd. 
How  natvie  pafnta  ner  coVrars.  how  the  tte« 
Bits  on  the  hloom  extracting  li>]iiiil  sw  ei-t. 

•■  80  oheer'd  he  his  f*ir  spoiiic.  andshc  was  rhcer'd, 
Bnt  ailenlljr  a  gentle  tear  let  tei 
From  either  eye.  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ; 
Two  other  precious  drops  that  ready  stood, 
Kaeh  in  their  t-rystal  sillier,  he  ere  they  fell 
Ktoa'd,  aa  il^  f  ncloua  aiips  of  awcet  remone 


Awl 


ItelMtwefhuM.'' 


From  this  very  imperfect  view  of  the  qualities  of 
Milton's  poetn',  we  hasten  to  hia  great  work. '  Para- 
diaa  Loat,'  peraaps  the  noblest  mooiUDcQt  of  human 


genius.  The  two  Arst  books,  by  universal  consent, 
stand  pre-enainent  io  subliinity.  Hell  and  bell'* 
king  bare  a  taniMe  bamoiiy,  and  dDale  into  aesr 

grandeur  and  awfulness  the  longer  we  contemplate 
them.    From  one  element,  'coliU  and  liquid  lire»' 
the  poet  has  framed  a  world  of  horror  and  Hutferiaflf^ 
such  as  imagination  had  never  traversed.  But  fiercer 
flames  than  those  which  encompass  Satan  burn  in 
his  own  soul.    Revenge,  exasperated  pride,  consum- 
ing wrath,  ambition  though  ullen,  yet  unconquered 
by  thft  thnndera  of  tha  OmnipoCent,  and  ^spinfif 
still  at  the  empire  of  the  universe, —  tlu  se  form  a 
picture  more  sublime  and  terrible  tlian  bell.  Hell 
yields  to  the  qdrit  which  it  impiiaoiia.  Tba  inlaMitf 
of  its  firea  reveals  the  intenser  passions  and  more 
vehement  will  of  Satan ;  and  the  ruined  archangel 
gathers  into  himself  the  Hublimity  of  the  scene  which 
sarrounds  him.  This  fomu  the  treroeodotta  intereat 
of  tbeae  wonderM  booka.  We  aee  mind  triomphaat 
over  the  most  terrible  jHjwers  of  nature.    We  see 
unutterable  agony  subdued  by  energy  of  soul.  We 
have  not  indeed  in  Satan  those  btu^ts  of  paaaioB» 
which  rive  the  soul  as  well  as  shatter  the  outward 
frame  of  I^ar,  but  we  have  a  depth  of  j)assion 
which  only  an  archangel  could  manifest.    The  all- 
enduring,  all-defying  |Nride  of  Satan,  aasumtDg  so 
n)ajesti<»lly  hell'a  buniny  throne,  and  covetng  tb» 
diadem,  which  scorches  bu  thunder-blasted  brow,  \h 
a  creation  requiring  in  its  author  almost  the  spiritual 
energy  with  which  ne  invests  the  fallen  seraph.  .Some 
have  doubted  whether  the  moral  effect  of  such  deli- 
neations of  the  storms  antl  terrible  workings  of  the 
soul  is  good ;  whether  the  interest  felt  in  a  spirit  so 
transccndently  evil  aa  Satan  favoura  our  aympathiea 
witb  virttie.  Bnt  our  interest  faatana,  in  thia  and 
like  cases,  on  what  is  not  evil.    We  gaze  on  Satan 
with  an  awe  not  unmixed  with  mysterious  pleasure, 
as  on  a  miraculous  manifestation  of  the  (lower  of 
mind.    What  chains  us,  as  with  a  resistlens  spell,  in 
such  a  character,  is  spiritual  might  made  visible  by 
the  racking  pains  which  it  overpowers,   lliere  ia 
•oroetbiog  kindling  and  ennobling  in  the  coiiacioaa> 
neaa,  bowever  awakened,  of  tba  energy  which  reeides 
in  mind  ;  and  many  a  nrtoous  man  has  horrowed 
new  .strength  from  the  force,  constancy, and  dauntlesa 
courage,  of  evil  agents. 

MiltDn's  description  of  Satan  attests  in  various 
ways  the  jjower  of  his  genius.  Critics  have  often 
ohsen-ed,  that  the  great  ilidiciilty  of  his  work  was  to 
reconcile  the  spiritual  properties  of  hia  aapematural 
beings  widi  the  hnman  modea  of  exiatence.  wMdi  h» 
was  obliged  to  a.scribe  to  them;  and  the  difficulty  in 
too  great  for  any  genius  wholly  to  overcome,  and  wn 
must  acknowlaoge  that  our  enthusiasm  is  in  some 
parts  of  the  poem  checked  by  a  feeling  of  incongruity 
oetween  the  spiritual  agent  and  his  sphere  anil 
mode  of  agency.  But  we  are  visited  with  no  such 
chilling  doubts  and  misgivinsa  in  the  deacriptioa  of 
Satan  in  hell.  Imagination  baa  bare  adiieved  ita 
highest  triumph,  in  imparting  a  character  of  reality 
and  truth  to  its  most  (lariog  creations.  That  world 
of  horrors,  though  matarlai,  ia  yet  so  remote  from 
our  ordinary  nature  that  a  spiritual  being,  exiled 
from  heaven,  finds  there  an  appropriate  home.  There 
is,  tfH),  an  indefiniteness  in  the  description  of  Satan'a 
person  which  indtea  without  ahocking  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  aide  va  to  combine  in  onr  conceptioa  of 
liim  the  massiness  of  a  real  furm  with  the  vagueneaa 
of  sjiiritual  existence.  To  the  production  of  this 
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vAct  iiMidi  dcpsiub  on  th6  ftnt  IkoprauloD  given 
by  the  poet ;  for  this  is  apt  to  follow  us  throuKn  the 
iniole  work;  and  here  we  think  Milton  eminentlj 
•occeMful.  The  first  glimpse  of  Satan  is  giren  U8  in 

the  following  lines,  which,  whilst  too  indefinite  to 
provoke  the  scrutiny  of  the  reason,  fill  the  iinagina 


tion  of  the 
effaced : — 


with  a  fann  whieh  cm 


If  be 


••Thui  Satan,  talking  to  liis  nearest  male 
WUh  heart  iip-Iift  al)o»f  ihr  «  n  v.  .unl  oj  i^i 
That  ■pftrfcline  biased,  hit  other  |>art*  betidet 
an  thu  fla  "  '      "         " " 


lootl,  extcndb 
Lajr  ioating  many  a  rood,  ' 

•*  Forthwith  upriglit  he  rear*  from  off  the  pool 
Hia  atiRhly  auture ;  oa  each  basd  the  flaiMt, 

la  Htowa,  toatt  r  WwUu  «SoSdti3S> 


Imvb  won  tiliidi  we  ihonld  gladly  say  of 
tbe  delineation  of  Satan,  especially  of  the  glimpRes 
which  are  now  and  then  given  of  nis  deep  anguish 
and  despair,  and  of  the  touches  of  better  feelings 
which  are  skilfully  thrown  into  the  dark  picture, 
both  suited  and  designed  to  blend  with  our  admira- 
tion, dread,  and  abhorrence,  a  measure  of  that  sym- 

Cthy  and  interest  with  which  every  living  thinking 
ing  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  without  whieh  afi 
other  feelings  tend  to  sin  and  pain.  But  there  is 
another  topic  which  we  cannot  leave  untuuched. 
From  hell  we  flee  to  paradise,  a  r^on  as  luvely  as 
hell  is  terrible,  and  which,  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  universality  of  true  genius,  will  appear  doubly 
wonderful  when  considered  as  the  creation  of  the 
same  mind  which  had  painted  the  infernal  world. 

Fundtse  and  its  mhabitanti  are  in  sweet  aeeord> 
ance,  and  together  form  a  scene  of  tranquil  bliss, 
which calmsand  soothes,  whilst  it  delights  the  imagin- 
ation.   Adam  and  Eve,  just  moulded  by  the  hand, 
and  quickened  by  the  breath,  of  God,  reflect  in  their 
countenances  and  forms,  as  well  as  minds,  the  intel- 
ligence, benignity,  and  happiness  of  their  author. 
Tbeir  new  existence  has  the  freshness  and  peaceful- 
mas  of  tbe  dewy  morning,   llietr  sonis,  vnsated 
and  untainted,  find  an  innocent  joy  in  the  youthful 
creation,  which  spreads  and  smiles  around  them. 
UmIt  aotual  love  is  deep,  for  it  is  the  love  of  young, 
onwom,  nnexhausted  hearts,  which  meet  in  each 
other  the  only  human  objects  on  whom  to  pour  forth 
their  fulness  of  affection ;  and  still  it  is  serene,  for  it 
ie  the  love  oi  bappy  beings  who  know  not  suffering 
even  by  name,  wnose  hmocence  exehidee  not  only 
the  tumults  but  the  thought  of  jealousy  and  shame, 
who,  'imparadised  in  one  another's  arms,'  scarce 
dream  of  futurity,  so  blessed  is  their  prseent  being. 
We  will  not  say  that  we  envy  our  first  parents ;  for 
we  feel  that  there  may  be  nigher  happiness  than 
theirs,  a  happiness  won  through  stniRgle  with  inward 
and  outward  foes,  tbe  braniiMss  of  power  and  moral 
Tietory,  the  happiness  of  msiiiterested  sacrifices  and 
wide-spread  love,  the  hapfriness  of  boundless  hope, 
and  of  'thoughts  which  wander  through  eternity.' 
Still  dMita  are  times,  when  the  spirit,  oppressed  with 
pain,  worn  with  toil,  tired  of  tumult,  sick  at  the 
sight  of  guilt,  wounded  in  its  love,  bafHed  in  its 
hope,  and  trembling  in  its  faith,  almost  longs  for  the 
*  wings  f>f  a  dove,  that  it  might  lly  away'  and  take 
fsAiire  tmidet  die  'ahady  bowers,'  the  'vernal  ahv,' 
the  '  roses  without  thorns,'  the  quiet,  the  beauty, 
the  loveliness,  of  Eden.    It  is  the  contrast  of  this 
deep  peace  of  paradise  with  tbe  storms  of  life,  whidi 
ghwe  to  the  /ouith  ,and  fifth  boolte  «f  this  poem  a 


charm  eo  imrfidUe  thai  not  a  few  would  sooner 

relinquish  the  two  first  books,  with  all  their  sublimitjr, 
than  part  with  these.  It  has  sometunLS  been  said 
that  As  Eni^h  language  has  no  good  pastoral 
poetry.  We  would  ask,  in  what  age  Qgconntry  haa 
the  pastoral  reed  breathed  audi  sweet  itnina  aa  m 
borne  to  us  on  '  the  (xlorifennia  wiqgs  of  geollagilai^ 
fnm  Milton's  i'anuiise? 

We  shoidd  not  fblfil  onr  duty  were  we  not  to  say 
one  word  on  what  has  been  justly  celebmtt  1,  the  har- 
mony of  Milton's  versification.  His  nuiubtrs  have 
the  prime  ^arm  of  expressiveness.  They  vary  with, 
and  answer  to,  tbe  depth,  or  tenderness,  or  snl^ 
limity,  of  his  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  allianee 
with  the  soul.  Like  Michael  Angelo,  in  whos-.-  hands 
the  marble  was  said  to  be  flexible,  be  hendn  our 
language,  which  (breigners  reproach  with  hardness, 
into  whatever  forms  the  subject  demands.  All  the 
treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sonnds  are  at  his  com- 
mand. Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in  the  wrritings 
of  les^s  pifted  men,  flow  through  his  poetry  in  a  full 
stream  of  harmony.  This  power  over  language  ie 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear  It  hc- 
looga  to  the  souL  It  is  a  gift  or  exercise  of  genius, 
w^fa  has  power  to  impress  itself  on  whatever  it 
touches,  and  finds  or  frames  in  sounds,  motions,  and 
material  forms,  correspondences  and  harmonies  with 
its  own  fer^d  thoughts  and  feelings. 

We  close  our  remarks  on  Milton's  postiy  with 
observing,  that  it  is  characteriaed  by  serioosnese. 
Great  and  various  as  are  its  merits,  it  does  not  dis- 
cover all  the  variety  of  genius,  which  we  find  in 
Shalcspeare,  whose  mnginatioii  revdled  equally  im 
regions  of  mirth,  beauty,  and  terror,  now  evoking 
spectres,  now  sporting  with  fairies,  and  now  'as- 
cendhig  Ae  highest  heaven  of  invention.'  Milton 
was  cast  on  times  too  solemn  and  eventful,  was 
called  to  take  part  in  transactions  too  perilons,  and 
had  too  perpetual  need  of  the  presence  of  high 
thoughts  and  motives,  to  indulge  himself  in  light  and 
gay  creations,  even  Iwd  hie  geaius  been  more  flexible 
and  sportive.  But  Milton's  poetry,  though  habitually 
serious,  is  always  healthful,  and  bright,  and  vigo- 
rous. It  has  no  gloom.  He  took  no  plessw*  ia 
drawing  dark  pictures  of  life ;  for  he  knew  by  expe- 
rience that  there  is  a  power  in  tbe  soul  to  transmute 


and 
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power  and  triumphrmt  virtue.  Wo  find  no  where  in 
ms  writings  that  whining  sensibililv  and  exa^^gera- 

tioii  of  morbid  leding^  wliich  naiEei  ao  much  of 
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CATHABINS— MnUBBAU,«ONO]IB  GABRIEL. 

If  he     not  gay,  he  is  he  pronounced  in  public ;  but  his  chief 


m  MiNGOTn» 

iiioJiirn  poetry  cfFeminatiDg. 

not  itpifit-brokei).  His  '  L'Ali«gro'  proves  that  he 
uidmitood  tlionmghly  thetw^^htaodjovous  aspects 
of  nature ;  and  in  his  '  Penscroso,'  where  he 
tempted  to  accumulate  images  oL  gloom,  we  learn 
dwt  the  saddest  views  which  he  took  of  cre^ioii  an 
Mich  M  iaqun  only  pannve  miuug  or  con- 
tomplatkn. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice,  in  closing  tliis  article, 
that  Millon  left  a  posthumous  work  on  "  The  Chris- 
tian Dortrine,**  which  was  found  in  the  State  Paper 
Office  a  few  years  bacl(.  It  tJiti  not  appear  in  print 
^  1835,  when  il  was  edited  and  transJat^id  by  Dr. 
Sumner.  We  have  placed  in  the  preceding  page  a 
dtetch  of  the  simple  matie  edifice  at  Cbwbnt  in 
Bockinghamshire,  where  Milton  resided, and  in  which 
hit  completed  his  "  Paradise  Lost." 

MU^GOrri,  CATHARINE,  an  eminent  singer, 
«liowwboni  at  Naples  in  1728,  of  German  parent*, 
and  nfter  the  death  of  her  father,  wVin  was  in  the 
Austrian  military  service,  she  entered  an  UrsiUine 
COnvanL  The  music  made  such  an  impression  upon 
her  that  the  unplored  the  abbess  with  tears  to  allow 
her  to  receive  musical  instruction,  that  she  nii^ht  be 
able  to  accompany  the  choir  lu  r  ri  quest  wai-  m  .nUf  1 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  ahe  returned  to  her  mother, 
and  tome  yean  after  auoried  Hittgoti,  a  Venetian, 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  opera  at  Dresden.  On 
hix  first  appearance  at  Dr&sdea  she  attracted  general 
adnunlimi,  and  Porpor%wiu»«wthen  in  the  king's 
employ,  procured  her  an  engagement  at  the  theatre. 
Her  reputation  soon  extended  through  Europe,  and 
ehe  was  enga^^ed  to  s'mg  at  the  grand  opera  in  Na- 
ples, where  ahe  was  received  with  undivided  applause. 
On  her  return  to  Dresden  tn  1748,  Haaie  was  at  the 
head  of  the  chapel,  and  endeavoured  to  place  diffi- 
culties in  her  way,  which  she  ^aped  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  sileneo  her  enemies,  and  even  Faustina. 
In  1751  she  went  to  Spain  under  the  direction  of 
Farinelli,  visited  Paris  and  London  in  \7iA,  and 

afterwards  the  different  cities  of  Italy,  but  always  born  in  March  1749  at  Bignon,  in  Provence.  Ha 


irod action  is 

a  valuable  continuation  of  "  Hutchinson's  UtaU»ry 
of  Massachusetts."    He  died  in  January  1802. 

MLVUCU  S,  FKLIX  MARCUS,  a  native  of 
Atnca,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  second  and  tbc 
coattnoncement  of  the  third  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tum era,  attained  to  a  considerable  d^ree  of  repota^ 
tion  at  Rome  as  a  rhetorician.  He  was  a  Chrisliaii, 
and  wrote  a  dialogue  in  defence  of  his  religion,  enti- 
tled "  Ocurius,"  of  which  Jerome  and  Lactaatius 
speak  hiffhly.  This  work,  however,  wa*  long  consi- 
dered to  be  the  composition  of  Arnobius,  till  in  1  .')60 
Baudouia  restored  it  to  it«  real  author.  Anutlicr 
treatise,  "  De  Fato,"  has  also  been  ascribed  to  him ; 
but  fipcHD  the  difference  of  style  which  it  exhibits 
when  compared  with  the  other  work,  soao  deabti 
are  entertained  as  to  its  authenticity.  TbcnaontVO 
i£nghsh  translations  of  the  "  Octavius." 

MlNtrrOU,  HBNRY»  BARON  MENU,  ma 
bom  at  Geneva  in  1772,  and  entered  the  Pni^-^-nn 
military  service.  In  1830  he  married  the  widow  ut 
Baron  Von  Watsdotf,  and  .she  accompanied  him  on 
his  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  made  under  the 
royal  patronage,  llie  travellers  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria, from  whence  the  baroness  went  to  Cairo  while 
her  buabwid  visited  Cyrene,  determined  the  posi- 
tion of  the  omdo  of  Jnpitor  Ammon  at  Siwah,  and. 
after  returning  to  Curo,  visited  Thebes.  He  returned 
m  1822.  A  part  of  his  coOectionB  was  lost  bv  ship 
wreck,  but  the  king  of  Pntaaia  purchased  the  re- 
mainder for  the  new  museum  at  Berlin.  Among 
his  works  are,  "  Considerations  on  the  MiUtary  .\rt," 
"On  the  Ancient  Painting  on  Glass,"  "Journey  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon«  in  the  Desert  of 
Libya,"  and  **I>eaeriiition  of  an  old  Heathen  Borial 
Place,  discovered  at  Sn  nd  .1  in  1S26."  TbobwOBMS 
has  also  published  "Souvemra  d'Egypte." 

MIRABEAU.HONORE  GABR1EL,COUNTOF. 
— Tiiis  distinguished  Frenchman,who  became  SO  ce]e> 
brated  for  his  influence  in  the  French  revolution,  t 


conaideiid  Dresden  as  her  home  during  the  life  of 
Angnatitt.  After  hb  ^ath  ahe  resided  at  Honieh. 

She  died  in  1807.  Minj;  uti  spd  c  (Jerman,  French, 
and  Italian,  with  elegance,  Spanish  and  English  with 
ease,  and  understood  Latin.  Her  style  of  singing 
vas^  ^an<i  and  dramatic,  and  such  as  discovereu  her 
to  be  a  perfect  mistress  of  her  art.  She  was  a  judi- 
cious actress,  her  mtelligence  extending  tothnpodtry, 
deeorationa,  and  eveir  part  of  the  drama. 

MINOS,  a  kinf  of  flie  island  of  Crete,  who  fived 
about  l  infi  B  C  ,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
his  grandson  of  the  same  name.  He  is  celebrated  as 
a  wise  lawgiver,  and  for  his  strict  love  of  justice. 
To  make  the  Cretans  formidable  and  powerful  by 
union  and  nuiitary  spirit,  he  obliged  them  often  to 

at  in  common,  ud  conatantlj  emciaed  them  in 
iniUtary  dntise. 
MINOT,  GEORGE  RICHARD,  an  Amokanhi.s 

torian,  who  was  born  at  B  istni  in  December  175^, 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Harvard  college.  He 
erobracea  the  profession  of  the  law,  whidi  he  prac- 
tised with  much  credit.  In  171)2  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  Massa- 
chusetts Judge  Minot  cultivated  successfully  both 
litsraiuieand  acMOce.  Ucwasoneof  the  founaera  of 
the  Massaehttsetls  hirtoiieal  society.  He  pnbBdied 
a  M  ry  interesting  narrative  of  the  insurrection  in 
Massachusetts  in  1785,  and  various  oiations  which 


sprang  firom  a  cekbrated  family.  Education  might 
haw  made  him  a  tndy  greet  man,  hut  the  propensi- 

tics  of  hi=;  rrrr^ins  were  checked,  and  the  devdopement 
of  his  energies  perverted.  When  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  a  military  boarding  school*  wners  bo 
stttfbcd  mrit.hernr.tir';,  mrtrlf  some  progress  in  music 
z\.u\  (ir^fiMrig,  and  oecaiiiu  a  proficient  in  bodily  exer- 
cis(  H.  HiiL  as  his  moral  education  was  entirely  neg- 
lected, the  most  vehement  passions  grew  with  his 
growtii.  'While  yet  a  hoy  ho  puMisbM  a  eulogv  on 
the  great  r.>[i  ;] ',  and  some  poems.  On  leaving  school 
lie  entered  the  mthtary  service,  and  his  intercourse 
with  young  and  dissipated  officers  made  him  finnilisr 
with  all  their  vices.  His  active  mind,  however,  coald 
not  remain  idle,  and  he  read  all  the  books  which  he 
could  procure  on  the  mihtary  art.  He  also  fell  in 
love,  and  his  possioa  was  narked  by  all  the  impetu- 
>si  ty  of  his  character.  H»  iather,  who  (^stonntieaOy 
til  varied  his  itu  llnalions,  now  procured  his  confine- 
ment in  a  fortress  on  the  island  of  Ri',  and  was  even 
on  the  point  of  having  him  sent  to  the  I)utch  colo- 
nies, but  the  friend.s  of  the  family  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting it.  This  abuse  of  the  paternal  power  decided 
the  son's  hatred  of  despotism,  and  after  his  liberation 
he  went  as  a  volunteer  to  Cocsica.  Ho  distinguished 
htnioelf,  and  ohtauMd  a  commission  as  capuin  of  dra- 
goons ;  but  as  his  father  refused  to  purcliasc  him  a 
regiment,  heabaodoned,  though  unwiJJioily«  the  raih* 
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MIRilBEAU,  HONO 

tary  profeatkm.  Daring  the  war  in  Conloilia  wrote  1 

a  memoir  n -^ppcting  it,  wth  remarks  on  ll^e  ;iTju-<cs 
of  the  Genoese  aristocracy*  and  gave  it  to  hit  father, 
who  destroyed  it. 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  his  father  he  now 
settled  in  l^imousin,  andemployed  himself  in  cultivate 
iDg  the  earth,  and  in  eonaucting  lawsuits ;  but  he 
toon  became  weary  of  hia  gituation.  His  domestic 
drewmtanees,  moreover,  were  unhappy.  In  1779 
he  had  received,  in  Aix,  the  hand  of  Ma  lcinDisLlif 
de  Marginane,  an  amiable  young  lady,  with  prospects 
of  a  krge  fortune.  But  his  extravagant  propensities 
Boon  involved  him  in  a  debt  of  1 60,000  livrcR,  and 
his  contentious  and  inflexible  father  took  advantage 
of  the  embarrassments  of  his  son,  and  obtained  from 
the  Cbatelet  in  Paris  an  interdict,  by  which  he  con- 
fined him  to  his  etstate.  Here  he  published  his  "  Essay 
vn  HLspotism."  He  mn  after  left  his  place  of  con- 
finement to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  lus  sister,  and 
a  new  lettr*  de  cadM  hnprieoned  hun  in  1774  in  the 
castle  of  If,  from  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Joux, 
near  Pontarher,  in  1775.  Here  he  first  saw  his  So- 
phia, the  wife  of  dia  president  Monnier,  a  man  of 
advuiced  age.  His  paaaion  for  her  soon  became  ex- 
tremely violent.  In  order  to  escape  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  this  man  and  his  father  he  fled  to  l)ijon, 
whither  his  mistress  followed,  tie  was  seized,  and 
Ua  ftUier  ohbdned  new  letteie  of  amat.  Meanwhile 
M.  dc  Malesherbes,  who  was  then  minister,  and  felt 
much  good-will  for  tlie  younfj;  Mirabeau,  f^ave  him  a 
hint  to  escape  from  the  country.  He  lied  and  took 
refuge  in  Holland  with  his  mistress,  llie  offended 
husl)and  entered  a  complaint  for  seduction,  and  Mi- 
rabeau  was  condemned  to  death,  and  was  decapitated 
in  effigy.  In  Holland  he  went  under  the  name  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  lived  minotieed ;  and  during  the  years 
1776  and  1777  he  supported  himself  and  hia  mistress 
altogether  by  his  literary  labours.  Amon^  other 
things,  Miraoeau  translated,  in  conjunction  with  Du- 
rival,  "  Waf^on';;  History  of  Philippe  II."  Learning 
that  hia  father  accused  him  of  the  blackest  offences, 
he  avenged  himself  by  sending  abroad  libels  against 
bim-  Hia  faUicr  now  effected  a  vioktion  of  interaa- 
tiond  hnr,  and  a  pofiee  officer  waa  sent  to  Holland 
■svitli  letters  of  arrest,  signed  by  .\melut  arnl  Ver- 
^ennes.  Mirabeau  and  his  mistress  were  arrested 
in  1777  without  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  governor. 
Mirabeau  was  inrarrerated  at  Vinccnne?,  luil  So|)hia 
was  conveyed  to  liie  convent  of  St.  Clara  at  Gien. 
During  an  imprisonment  of  three  years  and  a  half  at 
Vincennes,  Mirabeau  wrote  the  celebrated  **  Lettrea  4 
Sophie;"  Lettrea  Originales  de  Mirabeau  1"  and 
"  Lettres  Writes  da  Donjon  de  Yincenm  s."  Tlieir 
accent  is  passionate,  and  the  style  is  various,  tiowmg, 
and  forcible. 

Miraheau's  health  wa«  mnrh  affected  by  the  con- 
finement, and,  under  many  bodily  suffenngs,  he 
wrote,  with  the  assi.stance  of  Calmet'f  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  his  "  Hrotica.Biblioa."  At  the  same  time 
he  projected  a  grammar  and  a  treason  mythology, 
translated  Johannes  Secundum.'  :ini!  i  v]  im  I  the 
abuses  of  despotic  authority  in  his  energetic  work  on 
•*  Letters  de  Cachet."  As  he  was  denied  paoer,  he  tore 
out  the  l)lank  leaves  in  the  beginning  ana  end  of  the 
books  alluwed  him-  He  concealed  the  leaves  in  the 
liiungof  his  clothes,  and  left  the  prison  with  the 
manuscript  of  his  "  Letters  de  Cachet"  thua  sewed 
in.  His  long  incarceration  had  wearied  hia  mxm- 
ctiton,  and  t£a  judges  alao.isw  duil  llwooiMnwfcof 
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Mtrabesn's  father,  whose  own  character  was  far  from 

m<jrnl,  could  only  proceed  fniri;  re,  enize  ami  liatrfd. 

The  son  waa  therefore  released  in  I7tiu,  and  s«euui  lo 
have  beeome  reconciled  witii  hia  fa^er»  for  he  Kved 

with  him,  and  left  the  paternal  mansion  r>nly  to  ob- 
tain the  revocation  of  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced against  him  in  Ftatalier,  in  which  ho  aoo- 
ceeded  in  } 7S'2.  At  the  same  time  Sopliia  lecoverad 
her  dowry  and  freedom.  Mirabeau  now  returned  to 
Provence,  and  tried  to  effect  a  reconcihation  with  his 
wife;  but  nothing  could  overcome  the  oppoeition  of 
hiawifiiPaieiativee.  He  ihcnfain  lud  leeonrae  to  the 
law,  and  a  process  took  plaeawUch  WM  honomnhlc 
to  neither  party,  and  which  hii  wtfe  gained.  Mira- 
beau now  came  to  London.  His  letters  show  that 
his  opinions  respecting  England  were  not  in  general 
very  favourable.  He  wrote  here  the  **  Considenu 
tions  surl'Ordrede  Cincinnatus" — an  order  of  which 
he  disapproved*  aa  the  bcginntng  of  a  military  aria- 
tocraey  m  the  United  SSitee.  He  fikeerise  wrote 
against  the  p!nn  of  Joseph  II.  to  make  the  Scheldt 
free,  and  agam^it  Linguet's  celebrated  work, — his 
''Doutes  sur  la  Liberte  de  rEscaot."  He  was  also 
a  coadjutor  in  the  French  journal,  published  in 
I>ondon,  "  Le  Courner  de  I'Europe."  In  his  euh- 
sequent  writings  on  the  "  Caisse  d'Escompte,"  the 
"  Banqua  de  St.  Cbarka»"  the  "  Actiena  des  Kaux," 
he  fiaeuaed  tfie  munde  ef  fmfAie  credit,  and  of 
speculations  in  trie  ]nibllc  storkn,  according  to 
Adam  Smith's  pnnciples,  wtth  much  eloquence.  Tiua 
and  the  satirical  portiaila  of  well-known  penoon 
brought  his  works  into  repute.  He  nevertheless  so- 
licited in  vain  of  the  minister  of  finance,  Calonne, 
the  office  of  consul  in  Dantzic  or  Hamburg.  He 
nowhved  aone  months  of  1786  in  Berlin,  and  then 
went  to  Bmnewiek,  but  teMmed  to  Beilin  in  die 
same  year,  proVir.hly  with  secret  comroissirns  from 
his  court.  In  BerUn  he  collected  information  and 
protected  the  pbm  of  the  ingenious,  but  far  from 
faultless  work.  "  De  la  Monarchic  Prussicnnc,"  which 
was  executed  by  his  friend  Mauvillon.  ilis  descrip- 
tion of  Frederic  II.  is  especially  admired.  In  1787 
Mirabeaa  retomed  to  Fime^  and  CoUmne  having 
convoked  the  notaUee,  Mhnueaitt  brought  out  Ina 
"Dt-nonciation  de  I'Agiotage,  au  Roi  et  aux  Nota- 
bles." 'ilie  king,  on  account  of  the  offensive  charac- 
ter of  this  pamphlet,  ordered  the  anther  to  be  im- 
prisoned ;  but  nc  e^rniitd,  and  wrote  a  continuation 
of  his  "  Dcnoncialion  de  I'Agiotage."  iiu  now  wrote 
his  "  Avis  aux  Bataves."  At  that  time  there  also  ap- 
peared the  lettera  on  the  Fmaaian  court,  written  m 
confidence  to  G^nne,  entided  **  Hifltofae  Seerite  do 

h  Cnur  do  Berlin,  on  rorrt'Siiond.  d'un  Voyagcur 
Franfais,  depuis  le  5  Juill.jus^u'  au  19  Janv.,  1787." 
Una  worit  waa  an  indiaereet disclosure  of  his  political 
manoeuvres,  and  was  written  in  the  tone  nf  a  libel. 
It  excited  general  repreheasion  oi  a  man  &o  unscru- 
pulous as  to  make  of  the  secrets  of  hospitality,  and 
the  confidence  of  his  friendaand  the^ptvemnieDt,  an 
offering  to  the  public  appetila  foraemUL  The  woifc 
was  condemned  by  the  piiiinB«Bl  Co  be  burnt  Ytf  the 
common  hangman. 

^Vhen  the  estateo  were  actually  convoked  be  went 
to  Provence  for  the  ptJrpose  of  being  i  k  1  ted  ;  but  the 
noblesse  of  the  province  refused  hiui  a  j  l act  among 
them,  on  the  ground  that  none  were  entitled  to  it 
but  dbe  poaaeason  of  fiefs.  He  was  now  chosen  by 
acclamation  a  dqmty  «f  the  thiid  «atota^w4ieie  he 
Mon  obtained  IB  immMMinllmflfle.  ThaMof 
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ivM  WM  om  of  th«  noiC  nmulctble  day*  of  bis 

politirnl  career,  as  it  was  decisive  of  fbf  hie  of  the 
moaarcb^.  The  king,  after  making  iim)ortant  con- 
cnaiont  ia  tbia  memorable  aitting,  had  ordered  tbe 
anMnUjr  to  separate.  The  aMembly  however  re- 
mahied  together  in  their  seats.  The  marquis  of 
Tlrt-^r,  master  of  ceremonies,  came  to  remimi  the  as- 
sembly of  tbe  orders  of  tbe  monarch.  Mirabeau,  in 
the  mme  d  bw  oollea^iiea,  made  tbe  celebrated  an- 
swer, "The  eoinmnn<5  nf  France  have  resolved  to  de- 
liberate. We  have  iiHtened  to  the  king's  e:(|)osition 
9f  the  viewR  which  have  been  su^gvilea  to  him ;  and 
yon,  who  have  no  claim  to  be  hts  organ  in  this  as- 
aembly, — yoa,  who  have  here  no  place,  nor  vote,  nor 
r^ht  of  speaking, — jou  are  not  the  person  to  remind 
tta  of  hia  discourse.  Go.  tell  yoor  master  that  we  are 
hero  br  the  order  of  die  people,  «nd  dnt  nothing 
shall  drive  us  hence  hut  the  bayonet."  Nfirahcau 
bad  already  made  an  unsuccesstul  attempt  to  esta- 
bfish  an  understanding  with  the  ministers,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  the  distracted  state  of  his  pecuniary 
affiurs.  Negotiations  were  afterwards  entered  into 
between  Inm  and  the  court.  He  required  a  pension 
ol  40,000  francs  a  week,  and  the  promise  of  such  a 
diphMutie  or  ndniaterial  post  as  ho  should  sdeet, 
after  the  re-establishment  of  the  royal  authority. 
These  demands  were  conceded,  and  he  received  the 
ponaioii  for  ■emnl  weeks.  It  was  agreed  that  a  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly  should  be  enected  by  an  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  natioB,  and  that  a  new  as- 
sembly sh  ulJ  he  ciinvoked,  composed  of  men  of 
more  moderate  opinions.  While  the  negotiationa  were 
pending,  MirabMn  redoubled  his  octi^nty  in  the  ss- 
gemhly  and  at  the  Jacobin  club.  Suspicions  were 
already  entertained  of  his  defection  from  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  clamours  had  already  been  raised 
agunst  nim,  when  a  fever  closed  his  stormy  Ufe  on 
the  2ad  of  April,  1791.  The  news  of  his  decease  was 
received  with  every  mark  >f  [opular  mourning:  his 
funeral  was  solemnised  with  the  utmost  pomp.  Uis 
body  was  deposited  in  the  Puthoon,  ftom  which, 
hinvcvcr,  in  179",  his  remains  were  taken  and  dis- 
persed by  the  populace,  who  then  stigmatised  him  as 
n  myalist.  Mirabeau  was  the  creature  of  his  passions ; 
the  early  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
him  served  only  to  inflame  them ;  and,  with  all  the 
n  sources  of  genius,  a  decision  and  energy  of  will 
which  rielded  to  no  opposition,  an  audacity  of  pur- 
pose tnifeh  shmnh  belwe  no  iKflicnlties.  he  united 
an  insatiable  ambition.  His  orations  are  rnlleeted  in 
the  book  entitled  "  Mirabeau  pcint  par  iui-m6rae," 
and  in  the  "  Collection  Compl.  des  Travaux  de  Mira- 
beau k  1* Assemble  Nationale,  par  M^jan,"  in  "  Esprit 
de  Mirabeau,"  "  Lettres  In61ites  de  Mirabeau,  publ. 
par  Vitry,"in  his QCuvres OBitoina^''iad  "CB«?res 
Choiaies  de  Mirabeau." 

If  IBANDA.  DON  FRANCISCO,  the  esifiest 
martyr  of  freedom  in  Spanish  America.  He  was 
born  at  Caracas  ot  an  ancient  Spanish  family.  At 
tbe  age  of  twenty  he  travelled  through  a  great  part 
of  America  on  foot,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
mission of  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service.  Tht  go- 
vernor of  Guatimala  employed  him  on  several  import- 
ant occosiona.  In  1783  he  visited  tbe  United  States, 
■ad  then  tnvillad  on  fSsot  throagh  Bnglsnd,  Fhuiee, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  against  which  Tie  cherished  the  bit- 
terest hatrea.  In  1789  be  was  at  Petersburg,  and 
Catharine  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  her  service; 
htti  tho  evonts  ia  Fruaoo  drair  him  to  Puis»  when 
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f  he  was  employed  on  a  misston  to  Htt,  and  tinmiglli 

P^thion's  mmience  was  appointed  roajor-g  -npntL 
Under  Dumouries  he  was  second  in  command  m 
Champagne  and  Belgium,  and  his  skill  as  an  en- 
gineer and  tactician,  nnited  with  his  nDooamon  ta- 
lents, obtained  for  him  the  esteeu  of  the  repnUieano 
in  Paris  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  army  Whi  rj 
Dumouriez  entered  Holland,  Miranda  was  directed  ta 
besiege  Maesfcricht,  but,  being  unsupported  by  Gene- 
ral Valence,  wtin  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.  In 
the  battle  of  Necrwinden  he  commanded  the  left 
wing ;  Dumouriez  imputed  to  him  the  loss  of  tho 
battle,  but  the  charge  was  rsliitad  hy^  Miranda  in  a& 
able  and  ingenions  defenee.  Duntonries  and  Miranda 
h a  1  lioih  declared  against  the  Jacobins  ;  but  the  for- 
mer now  became  the  object  of  suspicion  to  Miranda, 
who  eommnnieated  his  fesra  to  his  friend  Pethion, 
then  n  nr^rnhpr  of  the  committee  of  })ublic  safety, 
and  Miranda  was  ordered  to  arrest  the  commander, 
'llie  Girondists,  however,  soon  fell  before  the  Moun- 
tain party,  and  Miranda  was  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  revolutionary  tribttnal.  Ha  waa  not  eonvieled  oF 
the  rh  ir^es  brought  against  him,  and  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre deUvered  bun  from  priaon.  Having,  bow« 
ever,  become  suspected  by  the  directory,  he  was  affatn 
thrown  into  prison,  and  in  1797  was  condemned  tO' 
transportation,  but  tied  to  £ngland.  In  15DJ  he 
returned  to  Fnis,  and  was  again  banished  for  taking^ 
part  in  an  opposition  to  the  firat  consul.  General 
Miranda  now  devoted  himself,  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  character,  to  the  acc uvni  li'-hinent  of  his  long  che- 
rished scheme  of  overthrowing  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  America.  Having  proenredsome  secret  assistance, 
he  sailed  froin  Nc  ,v  York  in  1906  with  one  ship  and 
a  number  of  volun leers,  and  touched  at  St.  Domingov 
where  he  chartered  two  schooners.  On  arriving  off' 
the  coast,  the  two  latter  wsra  captured  by  Spaoish 
guardaeostttt,  and  be  was  obliged  to  escape  with  his 
ship.  In  August  he  landed  in  W  ii  e  -  I  i,  hut  bis  at- 
tempts to  rouse  the  inhabitants  were  altogether  un- 
sttccessfol,  and  he  found  himself  compelled  tore-em- 
bark. In  1810  he  renewed  his  attempt  with  more 
success,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the 
Spanish  general  Monteverde,  who,  in  violation  of  the 
articlM  of  his  surrender,  treated  him  as  a  prisoner. 
Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  confined  in  the  dun- 
geons of  tbe  inquisili  ill  n  ('adiz,  where  he  died  after 
four  years'  imprisonment.  Miranda  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  sagaei^,  full  <rf  resources,  bold, 
active,  and  intelligen? 

MIRANDOLA,  (iiOVANNI  PICO  DELLA, 
count  and  prince  of  Concordia,  surnamed  the  Phce- 
nix,  one  of  the  bri|[bte«t  ornaments  of  literature  at 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters.  He  was  bom  in 
1463,  and  v,  :m  younj^est  son  of  Cianfrancesc* 
deUa  Mirandola  and  Julia,  of  tbe  noble  tamily  of 
Boiardo.  His  vouth  was  marked  by  an  earl  y  d  i  splajr 
of  talent,  and,  neing  destined  for  the  church,  he  wa% 

(>laced  at  Bologna  to  pursue  the  studx*  of  the  canon 
aw  at  the  ago  of  fburtom  jears.  Two  years  wars 
spent  in  this  coarse,  when  nis  growing  repugnanco- 
to  the  study,  and  his  inclination  to  philosopniad  and 
scientific  subjects,  led  him  to  vi-it  tli-.  liflTercnt  parts- 
of  Italy  and  France  for  tbe  purpose  of  observati<Mi» 
and  to  attend  the  most  eeiebnted  sAooIs  and  most 
distinguished  professors,  .\fter  seven  years  of  the 
most  assiduous  application  he  went  to  Rome,  and  in 
I486  proposed  900  theses  on  all  subjects,  which  he 
dedand  umaelf  ready  to  defend,  according  to  tho> 
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tUfttom  of  ibe  timea.  in  public.  He  challenffed  all 
the  learned  from  all  coontriea  to  diamite  witn  him, 
«nd  offered  to  pay  the  expenies  of  tne  journey  to 

those  who  came  from  a  disUnce.  No  one  ventured 
to  appear  against  him,  and  the  envious,  endeavoured 
to  implicate  him  in  a  charge  of  heresy.  Miimdola 
TPpe!!'  1  t!'.e  charffe  in  his  "Apologia,"  a  work  full 
of  proiouiid  erudition.  To  deprive  hie  enemies  of 
every  pretext  for  their  accusations,  he  determined, 
although  not  insensible  to  plsMore,  to  lead  the  most 
ri|rid  course  of  life,  and  to  oevote  himself  entirely  to 
l(  [t ITS  In  consequence  of  this  iLsoJuiicn  he  threw 
into  ttie  fire  five  booka  of  amatory  poems  in  Italian^ 
the  kw«  of  which  is  much  to  be  regrettsd.  Nons  of 
his  writings  nn  this  subject  have  been  jircsprvpfl,  ex- 
cept a  oonimeatary  on  a  canzone  of  Girolamo  Beau 
vieui,  in  which  he  follows  the  notions  of  the  new 
Platonists  in  respect  to  love.  Having  next  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  biblical  Uterature,  be  pub- 
lished the  fruits  in  his  "  Heptaplus,"  a  Tny-tiral  ur 
cabalistic  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  creation, 
in  whidi  he  derivee  Pbto's  doetrinee  firom  Moaee. 
Two  years  after  he  published  a  treatise,  in  ten  chap- 
ters, "  De  Ente  et  Uno,"  in  which  he  aimed  to 
unite  the  opinion*  of  Plato  and  .Vristotle.  Miran- 
dola  died  at  Florence  in  1494,  where  be  had  lived 
some  time  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  d  stin^nil^heil  men  of  the  age,  par- 
ticularly Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Politian.  At  the 
tune  of  hie  death  he  was  employed  in  greet  literary 
enterprises,  to  which  hia  treatise  against  n?trology 
must  be  considered  as  preparatory.  He  was  consi- 
dered by  his  contemporaries  a  miracle  of  learning  and 

Jenius.  Paolo  Giovio  says  that  "  the  immortal  gods 
ad  united  in  him  all  rare  gifts  of  mind  and  body." 
MIMNERMUS,  the  n;i:;,e  of  an  ancient  Greek 
poet  and  musician,  known,  according  to  Atbemeusy 
•a  the  inventor  of  the  pentsnketer  neeanre  in  verri- 
ficalion  Strabo  assignuB  Colophon  as  the  city  of  his 
iiirtb,  winch  took  place  about  six  centuries  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Horace 
npeaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  love  elegies,  which 
he  fnfen  to  the  writings  of  Callimachus.  while  Pro- 
■pertius  places  him  before  Homer  in  the  expression 
of  the  softer  passicHU.  Both  he  and  his  mistress, 
Nattno.  are  end  to  heve  been  nmaidwne  by  pnrfee- 
sion,  and  to  have  been  relrbrated  for  their  perform- 
ance on  the  flute,  especiaily,  according  to  Plutarch, 
in  epartiealnair,  c  <lled  Kradiaa,  used  at  the  Athe- 
nian sacrifices.  A  few  fragments  only  of  hia  lyric 
poems  have  come  down  to  posterity,  as  preserved  by 
Stoha^us;  they  are,  ln  ui  \er,  of  a  character  which 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  high  reputation  he  en- 
joyed wee  not  tnnerited.  Nothing  ie  knmm  of  the 
time  or  manner  of  his  death. 

MIRE,  NOEL  DE,  an  engraver  of  Rouen,  among 
whose  works  are  ornamental  engravings  accompany- 
ing the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Boccacrio. 
and  Lafontaine.  His  last  works  form  part  of  tiie 
beautiful  Galerie  de  Florence.    He  died  m  1801. 

MIREVELT,  MICHAEL  JANSON,  n  portrait 
nunter,  bora  at  Delft  in  1 668.  He  firet  intended  to 
become  an  engraver  unr^s  r  Wi«rinx,  l)ut  at  a  later 
period  studied  the  art  of  ])a)ntiQg  under  a  painter 
named  Bloddandt.  He  is  said  to  have  painted  10.000 
povtrdte  and  to  have  received  a  high  price  for  them 
•  Mirevelt  was  a  Mennonite  of  a  very  amiable  dmpuHi- 
tion.  He  died  in  his  native  city  in  1641.  His  eldest 
•on>  Peter  Mirevelt.  is  also  esteemed    a  painter* 
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MITAN,  JAMES,  a  line  engraver  of  considerable 
celebrity,  who  was  bom  in  London,  Fahruary  1 3, 1 776, 
and  the  rudiments  of  edneation  were  taught  him  by 
his  father.  In  1790  he  was  articled  to  Vincent, 
a  writing  engraver,  hut  soon  bscoming  tired  of  the 
monotony,  and  etimnlaied  bv  tiie  eKcellenee  of  tfan 

productions  of  Mr.  Sharp,  t^'ho  wa=;  a  cnntpmpomry 
apprentice  with  Mr.  Vincent  aa  an  heratdic  engraver, 
he  resolved  to  diteet  hie  effinrts  to  the  attainment  of 
historical  engraving,  and  was  much  indebted  for  in- 
stmetion  in  drawing  to  Mr.  Afimr,  then  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Cheeseman's.  Having  «  nti  rod  l.iioself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  royal  academy,  Somerset  House,  he  com- 
meneed  copying  the  tiekele  of  BartekiBn,fte.,  whidi 
became  a  source  of  improvement  to  him  as  well  as 
of  emolument.  His  articles  expiring  in  1797,  his 
time  became  prineipally  devoted  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  possessed  either  established  reputation  or 
extensive  connexions :  hence  the  prints  that  are  known 
to  be  of  his  engraving  are  but  few  in  conijiari-on  « ith 
the  works  of  some  modem  enftravers.  In  the  year 
1818  he  applied  himself  to  arehitectnrel  design.  Bin 
first  production  wae>  a  design  for  a  chain-bridge  over 
the  Mersey,  at  lluocora,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and 
drawn  witn  elaborate  ninoteneee.  He  next  made 
a  large  design  for  a  monument  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  Waterloo,  that  nearly  employed  his  tnne 
for  three  months,  during  \vhi(h  he  rose  at  tlircc  or 
four  o'clock  every  morning.  He  also  eufraved  many 
plates,  eftorUe  own  deugne,  for  tiieednmnlty.  Thsen 
exertions  evidently  endangered  hrilth,  which  waa 
much  renovated  by  riding  on  h(jr»ehack ;  but  applyw 
ing  afterwards  with  his  usual  intensity,  it  brougnk 
on  ultimately  a  paralytic  affection  that  terminated  hii 
career.    Mr.  Mitan  died  August  16,  1822. 

MlTFOUl),  JOH.N,  a  clever  hut  imprudent  writer 
for  the  presSk  who  is  believed  to  have  been  distantly 
nteted  to  die  Redeedale  family.  Heentcied  the  navy, 

where  he  rosR  tn  the  nnk  nf  linitrnnnt,  and,  after 
having  fuusht  under  Hood  and  Nelson,  retired  on 
half-pay.  He  however  beeoM  implicated  in  a  dis* 
graceful  forgery  of  letters  connected  with  the  late 
Queen  Caroline,  for  which  he  was  degraded  from  his 
rank  in  the  na-vy  and  also  his  station  in  society.  From 
that  period  he  supported  himself  entirely  by  hispoi. 
Hee^ted  **The  Seowge*'  and  <*T1m  Bon  TVn" 
magazinf  hrsth  very  discreditable  periodica!*!.  His 
principal  poem  was  called  "  Johnny  Newcome  m  the 
Navv."  This  was  written  when  he  had  not  a  shelter 
for  nis  head,  and  he  died  soon  after  in  St.  Giles's 
workhouse,— a  melancholy  example  of  perverted  ta- 
lents. 

MITFORD,  JOHN  FREEMAN,  a  kerned  Eog- 
Kah  statesman,  who  wee  bom  in  Avgost  1748,  and 

educaterl  at  Ncu-  c  nllr^p,  Oxford.  Having  com* 
pleted  his  studies,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  do> 
voted  himself  to  chancery  practice,  and  rapidly  mae 
to  hiirh  rank  in  his  profession.  In  1799  he  became 
atturiicy. general,  and  in  1802  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  made  lord  rlianci  llor,  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  in  Ireland.  His  IcHrdsbip  was  a 
Mlow  of  the  royal  and  antiquarian  eoeieUee,  and 
died,  much  rriri  ettrfl,  at  his  seat  at  Batsford  Park, 
Glouceiitershire,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1830.  Ha 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  "  Objections  ta 
the  Project  of  Creating  a  Vice  Chancellor  of  Bog* 
land,"  and  other  works  of  a  similar  character. 

MITFORD.  WILLIA.M,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
.  who  wat  bom  in  Loniloa  in  1743«  and  educated  at 
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Queen's  college,  Oxford  Mr.  Mitford's  first  pub- 
lication apueared  anoaymoiMly  in  1774.  It  was  "  An 
Emay  on  tM  HarmooT  of  huigawf^,  intended  prin. 
cipiilly  to  illustrate  that  of  the  Eni^lish  Lanptinirr  " 
It  wat>  much  adiuired,  and  Hornc  Tooke  is  dialed  tu 
have  frequenUv  expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  been 
iU  author.  The  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Greece"  appeared  in  1784.  The  favourable  manner 
in  which  it  was  received  encouraged  him  to  jirocced, 
and  the  second  volume  wna  published  in  1790,  tlie 
tiiird  in  1797*  but  tho  work  not  completed  till 
1810.  Wh'dst  serving  in  the  militia,  Mr  >!if.ford 
published  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and 
particularly  the  Militia 'of  this  Kingdom  {"  and  in 
1791>  whco  the  public  mind  was  agitated  on  the  great 
natioiutl  qiUHtion  relative  to  the  means  of  8up\ilying 
the  country  with  bread,  he  published  anotlier  yi  iin 

Ehlet,  entitled  "  Considerations  on  the  Opinion  stated 
y  the  Lords  of  die  Committee  on  Com,  in  a  repre- 
amtation  to  the  King  upon  the  Corn  Laws,  that 
Great  Britun  is  unalde  to  produce  com  sufficient 
for  its  own  consumption,"  &c. 

Mr.  Mitford  first  sat  in  the  hooae  of  commons  as 
member  for  Newport  in  Cornwall.  He  was  returned 
in  17  >  '>  1^  >  fill  the  vacancy  >  r  -  ioned  hy  the  death  of 
Sir  John  CoghilU  Bart.,  and  represented  tliat  borough 
tiU  the  dose  of  parliament  in  1 790.  From  1 790 
to  1 796  be  was  not  a  member  of  the  house  i  but  in 
1796,  through  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
beitold,  he  wdi  returned  to  the  bouse  of  commons 
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vioiir  Lif  iVsia.  The  Roman  generals  Oppius  and 
Aquilius  were  also  given  up  to  him  as  prisoners  Uy 
the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea  and  Lesbos ;  and  he 
caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  the  throat  uf 
the  latter,  in  derision  of  tne  avarice  of  the  Romans. 
The  free  cities  of  Asia,  Magnesia,  Mitylene,  Ephe- 
SU8,  &c.,  opened  their  gates  to  the  victor,  who  col- 
lected treasnre  sufficient  to  maintain  his  army  five 
years.  He  caused  all  the  Rom ci  <  i'izens  in  A^ia 
Minor,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  be  put  to 
death.  Dionysius  and  PlntflKh  give  the  nmnoer  of 
those  who  pcriKlicd  at  150,000;  Appian  at  SO.OOO. 

Mithridatcs  next  conquered  the  islands  of  the 
^■figean  Sea.  Rhodes,  however,  held  out  so  firmly 
that  he  returned  to  FeigamiM.  From  hence  he  sent 
his  genml  Archelaus  wiUi  120,000  men  to  Gresee. 
Athens  fell  h\  trcadiurv  iiuo       lun'ls,  and  various 


brother.  Lord  Redesdale,  had  been  one  of  the  repre 
sentatives  during  the  two  preceding  parliaments.  He 
did  not  deliver  bis  sentiments  in  the  bouse  on  many 
enhjects,  but  he  gained  great  credit  by  his  esevtiaiis 
in  upbo!  Vinf^  the  militia  system.  On  the  proposition 
brought  iurivard  in  \7<i&  hy  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas 
(the  late  Viscount  Melville),  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  ficld-offieen  in  the  militiR,  Mr.  Mitford  op- 
posed die  meieare  in  its  various  stages,  contending 
that  the  mibtia  should  be  governed  hy  the  inilitia 
laws*  and  not  by  those  of  the  regular  arrays  and  en- 
tend  into  m  brief  history  of  the  mibtia  of  this  coun- 
try, commenting  on  the  salutary  jealousy  of  a  mili- 
tary despotism  with  which  it  was  established.  On 
subsequent  occasions  Mr.  Mitford  always  arrayed 
himaeli  afunal  any  innovation  of  those  pnndplee  on. 
wbitsh  the  mOitinwM  originally  founded.  He  eat  in 
three  parliaments  for  Becralston,  from  l7Du  to  1806, 
and  afterwards  represented  Saw  Eomney  from  1812 
till  1813. 

In  1802  Mr.  Mitfnr  l  ncqnircd  a  large  addition  to 
his  property  in  the  Kevely  esutes,  in  Yorkshire,  be- 
longing to  nis  mother's  family.  He  continued  how- 
ever to  hie  death  to  make  Exbtuy,  in  Hampahinithis 
cewntfy  residence,  having  only  a  year  or  two  prari* 
ously  to  the  drite  last  mentioned,  rebtillt  li.s  paternal 
mansion  there.  It  is  situated  on  the  thore  between 
Lymington  and  Southampton,  nearly  opposite  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  T<--1p  of  Wight.  Tl)e  !KMuti.-'^  of  thp 
pkcti  have  Imm  illustrated  by  the  nen  and  pencil  of 
the  picturcstjue  G  ilpin.  Mr,  MiiKvd  died  at  an  nd- 
vnnced  age  in  li27. 

MTTIIltlDATES,  ■  cebbnfed  Oradt  lender*  iriw 
not  only  defeated  Nicomedes,  but  also  .\quiltttl» OOB* 
uuered  Bithyuia,  and  captured  a  great  pari  m  Ae 
Roman  fleet.  Fbrygia.  Caria,  MydMi,  hfdim,  Fun- 
nbylia,  Paphhponia.  and  nil  the  country  as  frtr  as 
Ionia,  fell  ixuo  hia  bands  and  iiaiieii  hun  as  the  sa* 


other  places  were  taken,  while  another  of  his  generals, 
Metrophanes,  ravaged  Euboea.   On  Uie  news  of  the 

defeat  of  the  latter,  Mithridates  sent  his  son  .\ria- 
rathes  with  a  powerful  army  into  Macedonia,  which, 
with  Thrace,  was  speedily  conquered.  His  arms  were 
everv  where  victorious,  until  at  length  the  report  that 
he  tnreatened  Italy  itself  led  the  Bomana  to  adopt 
mure  dr-cisi'/c  mcisures.  S}'liii  einlj.irl-a.-d  for  Greece, 
reduced  Athens  by  famine,  destroyed  liie  army  of 
Archelaus  in  a  bloody  contest  at  Cha-ronea,  and 
eronnrip-ited  all  Greece  by  two  victoricH  in  Bo  .  tin 
Fimbria,  with  no  less  success,  reduced  Asia  Mmor, 
and  besieged  Mithridates  himself  in  the  fortresa  of 


as  member  for  Beeralston,  of  which  borough  bis  »Pitane»  who  finally  fled  to  his  ebipe.  The  Pontic  fleet 


was  abo  twice  dmeted  by  Loewlne.  Tbos  praseed 

on  every  side,  Mithridates  commissioned  .Vrchelau-? 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  Sylla  granted  under  severe 
conditions,  B.C.  89.   Mithridatee  was  limited  to  hie 


hcri  litnry  kin^rdc;m  nf  Pmitu'^,  and  compelled  to 
deliver  mto  the  hands  oi  the  iiornana  eighty  ships  of 
war  manned,  and  to  pay  2000  talents,  oylla  bad 
scarcelv  left  Asia  before  Mithridates  attacked  Colckis, 
and  renised  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  peace.  The 
Roman  general,  Munena,  who  entered  and  ravaged 
Fontus,  was  defeated,  and  many  cities  of  Asia  bad 
declared  themselves  for  the  victor,  when  Aulus  Gft- 
binius,  sent  by  the  ilickunr  Syl],-;,  nppf^irffl.  Cap- 
padociawas  evacunled  Liy  MiLhriJatis ,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  subdued  the  Bospborians,  and  had  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  oylla  than  he  detv- 
mined  to  recover  the  conntries  be  bad  ceded,  and.  in 
order  to  distract  the  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Sertorius,  the  chief  of  the  Marian  faction  in 
Spain.  His  son-in-law  IlgTanes,  king  of  Armenia* 
entered  into  bis  desi^s  and  marched  to  CRp]>adocia. 
while  Mithridates  himself,  after  the  subjugiitioo  of 
Papbbigoni%  conqjoend  Bithjnia  and  tha  pwrineea 
of  Ana. 

A  newwarwidi  Romewaa  nowmnvoidable.  Tbe 

consuls  Lucullus  and  Cotfa  went  against  Mithridntr  =>. 
the  latter  as  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  the  fonacr 
as  general  of  the  land  foraea.  Cotta  was  unsuccesa- 
fnl ;  T,Ticu!lu?,  on  the  contrary,  cautiously  avoided  a 
general  engugcment  with  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  gained  so  many  import- 
ant aavantagea  by  sea  and  land  that  he  aoon  entered 
Fionttts  as  a  conqueror.  ^IVhile  be  waa  besieging 
Amisus,  Mithridates  coHrrtn!  an  army  and  gained  a 
decided  victory ;  yet  Lucullus  succeeded  in  regaining 
what  he  lost,  and  Mithridatee  found  himself  com- 
pelled, }>Y  the  revolt  of  hi«i  own  troops,  to  fly  toTi- 
^rtuics,  m  Armenia,  who  received  lum,  but  did  not 
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make  eommoti  emm  with  him.  Lncidhn,  who  had 

in  the  mean  time  transfonneil  I'ontus  into  a  Roman 
province,  demanded  tlie  surrender  of  Mtthridates, 
^vhif)l  Tigranes  refused,  f>ecau9e,  as  he  said,  although 
be  digapproved  the  conduct  of  Mithridates,  he  never- 
theless esteemed  it  dishonourable  to  deliver  up  so 
near  a  connexion  to  his  enemies ;  but,  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  ilomans  would  not  be  contented  with  tbia 
answer,  he  agreed  wiUi  Mithridatee  that  he  ahoold 
return  to  Pontus  with  10,000  men,  collect  an  army, 
and  return  with  it  before  Lucullu«,  who  was  besieg- 
ing Sinope,  should  come  into  Armenia.  Sinope,  how- 
ever, surrendered  '•aoner  than  they  expert rr!,  and  Lu- 
cullns  defeated  l  igranes  before  bis  juncuun  with 
M  i  1 1 1  rulatcs.  Tigranes,  nevertheless,  collected  a  new 
army,  which  Mithhdales  led  into  Pontus.  Lucullus, 
licnrever,  eheched  hia  progress  by  a  victory;  but 
during  thcwintcr  Milhri  l  it  ;^  strengthened  his  forces, 
and  soon  entirely  defeated  the  lieutenants  of  Lucullus, 
and  then  directed  his  march  towards  Armenia  Minor, 
to  form  a  junctiij:!  wIlIi  Tiifmnc"*.  In  the  mt^rm  time 
the  consul  Manlius  Ai  ilms  tilubno  had  taken  the 
chief  command,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus.  The  allied 
kings  took  advantage  of  the  eonfmioa  incidental  to 
this  change,  and  re-eonqnered  the  ffreatest  pert  of 
P  ritTis,  Bithynia,  Cappaaocia,  and  Armenia  Minor, 
l^ompey  then  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  lioman 
army.  After  he  had  in  vain  offered  him  peace  and 
Bought  a  decisive  hnttle,  he  besieged  MithrniatfH  in 
his  camp,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  1  he  kmg 
thence  retreated,  but  was  pursued,  attacked  in  a 
defile,  and  totally  routed  at  Nicopolia}  he  eacaped 
ivith  only  600  horse.  Tlgranee  wonld  not  nceive 
him,  and  he  fled  to  f\  IrlTs  irju  y  followed  him, 
and  he  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  a  bcythian 
prince.  He  waa  now  thought  to  be  dead  until  be 
suddenly  re-appeared  in  Pontus,  collected  troops,  and 
At  the  same  time  offered  terms  of  peace  to  Pompey ; 
they  could  not,  however,  agree,  and  the  war  broke 
out  afieah.  The  foree  of  the  fiomans  in  Pontua  waa 
snaaD,  and  MHhridatea  made  lome  proOTeaa.  ^e 
inhabitant'?,  however,  soon  revolted  from  him,  an  l  h']H 
neigbb<iur8  refused  him  their  aiaiatance ;  neverthe- 
leaa,  his  unbending  apirit  rejeetad  die  proposals  of 
peace  made  by  Pompey.  He  put  to  death  his  son 
Machares,  made  himself  king  in  Boaphorus,  ami 
formed  the  bold  project  of  penetrating  into  Gaul  at 
the  bead  of  bia  anny,  and  marching  with  the  inha- 
Iritanta  into  Italy ;  bat  handng  encamped  at  the  Ctin> 
merian  HosphoruH,  an  insiurection  broke  out  in  his 
army,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  his  son  Phamaces. 
Unable  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  their  duty,  and  having 
taken  pni^on  v,  ithoii*  effect,  MitViridr(te<!  threw  him- 
self upon  hin  tiword  that  he  might  not  fall  alive  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.   Thia  cakbratad 


ruled  Pontua  fif^>nine  yc 
MOIIAMMBD.-''n&  edebnrted  eaateni  hnpoa- 

tor  began  his  pretended  mission  A  D  Hnn,  in  the 
Ibrtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  first  converted  his  wife 
Kbadijah,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  particulars 
of  an  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  hy  \^'hom  he 
was  declared  an  apostle  of  God.  Through  her  in- 
■tniinentality  her  uncle  or  cousin  Waraka  was  gained, 
vbo  ia  aaid  to  bava  been  a  Cbriatian,  and  well  ac- 
qnahited  with  the  Old  and  New  Teatamentt.  Ilieee 
\Vdr(.  followed  by  Mohammed's  servant,  Zcirl,  to 
whom  tie  gave  his  freedom,  and  by  bia  yonng  nephew^ 
the  iicry  AIL  Of  great  importance  WM  dw  Moenkm 
(Bf  Abitodur,  ft  num  flC  aatinibte  dMnctcr,  iHio 
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in  high  respect,  and  persuaded  ten  of  Cbe  noat  eon. 

siderable  citizens  of  Mecca  to  follow  his  e.xaniule. 
i'hey  were  all  instructed  by  Mohammed  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  lalam,  as  the  new  religion  was  Ktyk^d, 
which  were  promulf^ated  as  the  gradual  revelations  of 
tlic  divine  will,  throu$;U  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  wero 
collected  in  the  Koran.  Three  years  passed  in  the 
quiet  diaaemination  of  bis  doctrines:  in  the  fourth* 
Mohammed  invited  bia  rdativea  of  the  family  4^ 
Hashem  to  an  entertainment,  opmly  announced  to 
them  his  prophetic  mission,  and  asked  which  of  them 
would  undertake  the  ofbcc  of  his  vizier.  AH  were 
silent  till  the  youthful  Ali  declared  his  readiness  to 
do  80,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  resolution  to  indict 
vengeance  on  all  who  should  dare  to  oppose  his  mas- 
ter. In  vain  did  Abu  Taleb,  the  father  of  Ali,  dia- 
suada  them  from  tiie  undertaking.  But,  althoagh  be 
remained  himself  unconverted,  he  did  much  tu  jiro- 
mote  the  new  doctries,  by  protecting  Mohammed 
against  his  enamlat and  affording  him  ^uge  intimna 
of  d3nc"?r  On  several  occasions  Mobaramed  was  at- 
tacked liy  the  adherents  of  idolatry  with  optu  force, 
and  compelled  to  change  his  residence;  but  he  often 
bad  the  aatiafiutioa  of  converting  his  bitteraat  ene- 
mies. In  tba  tendi  year  <rf  Ids  prophetie  ofliea  be 
sufTered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb  and 
his  faithful  Khadijah.  Deprived  of  thtsir  assistance, 
he  was  compelled  to  retire,  for  a  time,  to  the  city  of 
Tayef.  On  the  other  harri,  hp  wnw  readilv  rpcf^ived 
by  the  pilgrims  who  visited  the  kaaba,  and  gained 
numerous  adbcnMi  iUOBg  tte  ftmUiaa  in  tbenaiBli- 
boorbood. 

At  diits  tine  oeeurred  Mobammed'e  esilibfalcd 

nocturnal  i  Mn  ney  to  heave  n  on  the  beast  Alborak, 
under  Gabriel's  guidance,  respecting  which  the  Koran 
nrntains  some  obaeura  intiniatimia.  In  the  tweMUi 
year  the  Islam  was  alsosjirMd  ftmon^  rhp.  inhabitants 
of  Medina,  several  of  whom  Kwore  fuit  litv  to  the 
prophet,  and  proffered  their  assistance.  Mohsmnwd 
now  adontad  dm  naolutioii  of  aneountering  bia  eoe- 
ndaa  win  ftvee.  Oidy  the  mora  exasperatad  at  tida; 
they  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him :  but,  warned 
of  the  imminent  danger,  he  left  Mecca,  accompanied 
by  Abubeker  alone,  and  concealed  Inmaalf  in  a  anm 
not  fnr  distant.  Here  he  spent  three  days  undis- 
covered, after  which  he  arrived  safely^at  Medina,  but 
not  without  danger.  This  event,  from  which  the 
Mohammedana  comroenoa  thair  anif  ia  known  under 
die  name  of  the  Hegira,  wbieh  signiftea  iigbt  In 
Medina,  Mohammed  met  with  thn  most  honourable 
reception:  thither  he  was  followed  by  many  of  his 
adherents,  and  he  then  assumed  the  sacerdotal  and 
regal  dignity,  married  Aye^ha,  dau(;hter  of  Abu- 
beker, and,  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  cootinned 
to  inemse,  declared  bis  resolution  to  propagate  his 
doetainee  with  tba  aword.  Hie  lumaa  of  boo^  added 
new  fervour  to  tiie  religious  seal  of  bia  partisaaa. 
Their  first  great  military  exploit  was  the  spoiling  of 
a  rich  caravan,  led  by  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the 
Koreishites,  with  a  strong  guard.  Mohammed  sur- 
prised  them,  with  an  inferior  force,  in  the  valley  of 
Beder,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  total  defeat.  He 
took  a  rich  booty,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Othar 
anoGBsafnl  enterprises  followed;  hot,  m  the  third  year 
of  die  Hegira,  Abu  Sophian,  with  3000  soldiers,  at- 
tacked Mohammed  with  950  cm  Mi  hit  it  Ohul,  not 
fu  from  Medina,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 
whkfa  the  Moslems  were  utterly  beaten,  and  the 
wooidad  pioplMindidia«all]riiffKlliialife.  Tlua 
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misfortune  naturally  shook  the  authoritj  of  bim  whose 
nretanded  miivao  fnm  God  aboald  han  Mcwwd 
taim  th«  victory.  But  hy  ittribn^n^  th«  firalt  to  the 
■ins  of  the  Moslems,  hy  judmisinj?  the  slain  a  para- 
dise pro?ided  with  all  sensual  eajoyments,  ana  in- 
culcating an  unconditional  predeatinatioOf  he  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  his  tottering  credit. 

Good  need  had  he  of  it  in  the  follonring  year,  when 
Abu  Sophian  appeared  before  Medina  with  10,000 
nm.  MohamoMdpnidtDtljr  liimt«d  himself  to  the 
defensive ;  but  the  eDemv  nising  the  siege,  after 
twenty  iliys.  on  ai  <  ount  of  internal  discord,  Moham- 
med,  under  the  pretence  of  a  divine  command,  led 
his  party  agahut  the  Jewiah  race  of  Korridha,  who 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  enemy.  After 
twenty-five  days  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  hut- 
render  their  chief  fortress  to  tlMwiUof  the  conqueror, 
who  took  the  moat  bloody  revenge,  alaughtered  be* 
tween  600  and  700  men,  and  oirned  away  the  women 
and  cliiMren  into  captivity.  Some  years  af'-crwardH 
he  also  took  Khaibar,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Jewish 
power  in  Arabia,  by  which  neuM  he  completed  the 
eubpT'Tatinn  of  this  unhappy  people.  It  is  probable 
that  tiie  many  murders  and  cruelties  practised  on  hia 
enemies  were  suffioMldj  jmtified  in  the  eyes  of  his 
followers  by  his  divine  nuMion;  but  they  must  have 
been  highly  offended  by  the  violation  of  all  ri^t  and 
decern)  uf  ^^  l^irh  he  was  guilty  in  his  passion  for 
Zeinab,  the  wife  of  bis  emancipated  slave  and  adopted 
•on  Zeid,  while  a  particular  chapter  was  intiodaoed 
into  the  Koran  to  give  him  power  to  marry  her; 
this  he  did  publicly,  without  regard  to  a  decree  of 
relationalupwhich  the  Arabs  had  hitherto  held  in- 
viotable.  Thk  weakness  with  respect  to  the  female 
■ex  increased  ndth  the  years  and  authority  of  Moham- 
med. Besides  the  numcn  us  wives  whom  he  took 
at  different  times,  he  indulged  in  several  transient 
amours,  such  as  are  forbidden  in  bis  own  lawa,  and 
always  justified  ht«  incontinency  by  new  chapters  in 
the  Koran.  That  such  shameless  pretences  could 
any  eflect  rather  proves  the  credulity  and  fana- 
of  ibe  people  than  his  own  talents  of  decep- 
At  the  same  time  his  doctrines  and  authority 
gained  (ground  amonsc  the  nei^liliourinj^  tr;f)t^s  i'li!' 
expeditions  of  his  officers  rarely  failed  to  produce  a 


oonaiderable  booty,  and  ha  was  himaelf  dnoat  wor- 

•hipped  hy  his  partisans. 

His  views,  meanwhile,  continued  to  expand,  and, 
■B  the  seventh  year  of  the  H^pia  b*  •ant  a  sum- 
mons to  the  princi{>al  neighbouring  princes,  particu- 
larly Chosrou  Parvi*.  king  of  Persia,  HeracUus,  em- 
peror of  Cxinstr^ntinojilr,  Mok;r.sl:aH,  ruler  of  EgJ'pt, 

the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  princes  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  Arabm,  to  embrace  the  new  revelation  of  the 
HivinH  In-v  mnde  tlirnni'-h  him.  The  manner  in  which 
iku  embassy  was  received  differed  according;  to  the 
prnmr  nd  ptide  of  tboee  towbom  it  was  directed. 
The  more  remote  and  powerful  gave  no  heed  to  it: 
on  the  contrary,  the  weaker  and  nearer,  who  were 
informed  of  his  increasing  power,  had  cause  to  fear 
his  arms.  It  was  of  particular  importance  to  him 
so  longer  to  be  an  enia  from  Mecca,  the  boly  city, 
which  was  in  a  high  degree  the  object  of  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Arabs.  He  appeared,  therefore,  at  the 
bead  of  1400  men,  with  the  oitenaible  purpose  of 
peaceably  visiting  the  temple  of  Mecca.  The  Ko- 
reishites  opposed  his  entrance,  and  compelled  him  to 
a  treaty,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Hegira.  For  three 
daya  only  he  and  his  fartitans  were  to  be  allowed  to 


MOHAMMED. 

pay  their  devotions,  nnarmed.  in  tbe  kaaba;  on  tha 
ibiurtii  day  ha  was  to  witbdmr.  Ho  •neoaaded* 
however,  on  thia  oeeanon,  in  converting  tbrea  per- 

pons  of  influence  among  the  Koreishites,  who  bad 
afterwards  stili  greater  renown  among  the  Moslems, 
— Caled,  Amru,  and  Othman.  In  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Hegira,  n  N?nVnTi!r!f>dan  army,  under  Zeid's 
command,  advanced  agamst  the  city  of  Muta,  in 
Palestine,  where  the  governor  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
cUus had  nvrderad  a  Moslem  smbssssdor.  Zaid 
was  slain,  and  the  defeat  of  tbe  Moelems  was  prs- 
vented  solely  hy  tin'  courage  of  Caleb,  who,  on  thia 
occasion,  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  aword  of  God." 
A  breach  of  compact  on  the  part  of  tbe  Koreisbitea 
gave  Mohnmmed  the  desired  opportunity  to  lead 
against  Mecca  10,000  well-armed  soldiers,  inspired 
by  pious  seal,  llie  terrified  Koreishites  mad^  Uttln 
rMistance,  and  received  life  and  liberty  only  on  con» 
dition  that  they  embraced  the  Islam.  The  idols  of 
tlie  kaaba  were  li  im  li^hed,  but  the  sacred  touch  of 
the  prophet  made  tbe  black  stone  again  the  object 
of  the  deepeat  TWMialion.  The  temple  became  the 
principal  sanctuary  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  its  professors  alone  are  allowed  access  to  the  holy 
city  of  Mecca.  This  Important  event  took  phra  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira. 

The  destruction  of  some  celebrated  idols,  and  the 
subjugation  of  various  Arab  tribes,  now  employed 
the  Moslem  arms,  in  the  valley  of  Uonain,  not  far 
from  Mecca,  where  Mohammed  ineunred  great  per- 
sonal danger,  he  achieved  th"  victory  only  by  the 
utmost  exertions.  The  foUuwing  year  the  Moham- 
medans call  the  "yearof  embassies,"  because  a  num. 
her  of  Arab  tribes  annonnced  by  deputies  their  sub- 
mission  and  conversion.  At  the  head  of  30,000  men, 
among  whom  were  10,()(Kl  cavalry,  Mohamu;  was 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  hostile  plans  of  tlie  emperor 
Hereclins.  Re  marched  into  Syria  to  Tabuk.  haU^ 
way  to  Damasnis.  but  rt'f!irtirt!  tii  MiirJinn,  nriil  con- 
tented himself  with  Buminonuig  the  emperor  m  writ- 
ing to  embrace  his  doctrines.  .After  ma  return  he 
promulgated  a  new  chapter  of  tbe  Koran,  revoked  all 
regulations  in  favour  of  idolatere.  and  declared  all  the 
rornpacts  concluded  with  them  null.  He  might  now 
be  regarded  as  master  of  the  whole  of  Arabia,  al- 


thoo^  all  the  inhabitants  bad  not  yet  recnved  his 

religion,  and  he  allowed  the  Christian.s  a  free  exer- 
cise of  their  worahip  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  Itt 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Mohammed  undertook 
his  farewell  pil^primage  to  Mecca,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  surrounded  with  the  utmost  splendour, 
and  attended  hy  9(),0(K).  or,  as  some  say,  I  .  i  u  m  ) 
friends,  'lliis  was  the  last  important  event  of  bis 
life.  He  died  soon  after  bis  return  to  Medbia,  bi  tbe 
arms  of  his  wife  Ayesha,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Hegira,  in  bis  sixty-third  year.  Of  all  his  wives,  the 
iirat  alone  bore  him  children,  of  whom  only  bia 
daughter  Fatima,  wife  of  AH,  survived  him. 

llie  Mohammedan  writers  undoubtedly  exaggerate 
the  corporeal  and  mental  endowments  of  their  pro- 
phet; it  is,  however,  very  credible  that  there  was  a 
prepossessing  majesty  in  his  appearance,  and  that  be 
uri  icv!  much  natural  eloquence  with  a  decisive  nnd 
enterprisiiii^  mind.  By  these  gifts  he  succeeded  in 
exalting  himself  above  his  equals,  and  gaining  eonfi: 
deuce  and  popularity.  Compared  with  bis  countn  - 
men,  he  stands  pre-eminent ;  compared  with  other 
legislators  and  raonarchii,  he  holds  but  an  inferior 

ruk.  Whether  be  himself  beUered  what  he  pro* 
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UU%ate(3  as  a  divinertn  i  Inlion  is  a  different  question 
toanawer.  Most  probably  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  religious  enthusiast,  who  deemed  hinedf  actually 
inspired  by  the  Divinity,  but  was  not  so  entirely 
blinded  as  to  overlook  tlie  means  of  making  hiii  duc- 
trines  aecqitable  to  the  people  and  of  confirming  his 
domiBion  over  their  mmda.  Thence  the  fabrkmoa 
of  hii  interview  with  the  angd  Gabriel,  thence  hit 
visionary  journey  tlir  11  L-^li  the  seven  heavens  of  pa- 
radise, thence  his  indulgence  of  the  sensual  desires 
of  a  sensual  people.  The  first  tenet  of  his  creed  was, 
*' Allah  alone  is  Cad,  and  Mohammed  is  his  pro- 
phet." At  the  same  time  Moses  and  (Jhriat  were 
regarded  in  hia  system  as  divinely  inspired  teachers 
of  Conner  timn,  and  be  bv  no  meane  aenied  the  au- 
Aeniieity  of  the  eeereit  hlrtories  md  tw^Artiom  of 
aiicit-nt  Judiiistii  and  Christiani;',',  ^vhich  he  only  be- 
lieved to  be  corrupted.  The  paradise  which  he  pro- 
mised to  lue  faithral  adherents  was  a  heaven  of  sen- 
•oal pleasnre,  heliimsHf  prrhap"!  anticipitrd  no  other. 
His  morality  was  compiled  fruui  ihe  aucienl  Jewish 
and  Christian  systems.  The  faithful  adoration  of 
AUah  a«  the  only  God,  nnwaveni^  obedience  to  the 
«ainntaadt  of  the  prophet,  Ae  necessity  of  prayer, 
charity  to  die  poor,  purifications,  ahMsnr  ncr-  from 
iorbidden  enjoyments  (especially  from  strong  drinks, 
this  prohibition  waa  caused  by  the  quarrels  that  arose 
among  his  adherents),  bravery,  tipholding  even  to 
death  the  caase  of  God  and  entire  resignation  to  un- 
avoidable fate,  arc  the  chief  points  of  his  moral  sys- 
tem. Of  aolemnities,  futa,  and  usages  such  a  religioB 
Ibr  •  eenmud  people  cooid  not  be  metimte }  bat  tdie 
injunction  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina  was 
unqueationablT  a  political  measure,  in  order  to  sanc- 
tify for  ever  the  original  seat  of  the  Islam,  and  to 
eccurc  permanently  the  political  and  religions  im- 
portance of  Arabia.  These  doctrines  are  contained 
in  the  Koran,  to  which  was  soon  after  added  a  se- 
cond coUection,  Sunna.  But  all  Mohammedana  do 
«ot  reeelvo  the  taller;  IhooB  who  do  are  ttMnfore 
<alle<l  Sunnites. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  the  rapid  and  exten- 
sive diffusionofbiedoetrines  and  dominioDwas  force, 
all  who  did  not  submit  of  their  own  accord  being 
compelled  to  do  so  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Rarely 
do  we  find  in  hi.s  history  any  traces  of  his  in-^r 
made  use  of  women  for  promoting  hi*  plans,  al- 
Aottgh  he  allowed  polygamy  with  some  restridiona, 
and  concubinage  without  any  bound.*.  That  he  per- 
suaded hia  first  wife  that  the  attacks  of  epilepsy 
which  he  had  were  celestial  trances,  and  that  soe  nrst 
procured  him  adherents  by  the  propagation  of  this 
fiible,  seems  to  be  a  tale  devised  oy  hie  Christian  op- 
ponents to  expose  the  prophet  to  contempt  Certain 
It  is  that  be  himself  declared  be  did  not  work  mira- 
dw.  His  diseiplet,  neverthelese,  escribe  to  him  the 
most  absurd  miracles  ;  for  examnle,  that  a  part  of 
the  moon  fell  into  his  sleeves,  ana  that  he  threw  it 
back  to  the  heavens,  that  stones,  trees,  and  antmalsi, 
proclaimed  him  aloud  to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  &c., 
out  of  such  fables  we  find  abundance  in  the  legends 
of  the  Christian  snint-  Iii  a  ninml  point  of  view  he 
can  never  be  compared  with  tlie  divine  fomider  of 
€%f1sdanity.  The  reverence  which  tlie  iidtiifiri  Mos> 
lems  pay  tothf'  ]irnphel,  and  all  that  is  connected  with 
him  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  as  great  as  the  rever- 
ence of  relics  has  ever  been  in  Christrodom ;  thus,  for 
csample,  the  camd  which  carries  the  Koran  to  the 
knbi^  mid  in  dm  mnritory  of  Mecca  an  enormous 
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number  of  doves,  which  mu^;t  iwt  even  be  scared  from 
the  fields,much  less  be  killed,  because  they  are  thought 
to  he  descended  from  the  dove  that  approached  the  ear 
of  Mohammed,  arc  objcct.s  of  the  most  sacred  rever- 
ence. But  the  wuiider-lovin(<  populace  alone  gives 
credence  to  the  fable  that  Mohammed's  coffin  is  sus- 

Cnded  in  tlie  air  {  on  the  contrary,  he  lies  buried  at 
edina.  where  he  died,  and  an  urn  enclcwed  hi  tho 
holy  chapel  constitutes  lii  -  sepulchre,  which  Is  siu*- 
rounded  with  iron  trellis  work,  and  i)»  accessible  to 
no  one.  Mohmnmed's  doctrines  have  given  rise  to 
many  sects,  amonpc  which  the  Sunnites  and  Shiitet* 
Ae  chief  ones,  still  entertain  the  most  violent  mu- 
tual hatred  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

MOUAMM£D  il.— Thia  Turkish  emperor,  sur. 
mnaed  Bnjalc  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Adrianople  in 
1430,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Amurath  II.,  in  N31. 
He  renewed  the  peace  made  by  his  predecessor  with 
the  Greek  emperor,  but  resolved  to  complete  tho 
ponqucst  of  the  enfeebled  Creek  empire  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1453, 
therefore,  Mohammed  appeared  before  Constantino- 
ple, to  which  he  laid  sic^  with  an  army  of  300,000 
soldiers,  and  by  water  with  300  galleys  and  200  small 
vessels.  The  besieged  had  drawn  strong  iron  chains 
before  the  harbour,  and  made  a  brave  reeuiance, 
though  they  had  but  about  I0,000  men  to  oppose  so 
great  a  force.  But  Mohammed  having  contrived  to 
get  a  part  of  his  fleet  over  land  into  the  harbour,  and 
caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  he  constructed  and  occu- 
pied with  cannon,  the  Greeks  were  overcome  after  a 
defeoce  of  fifty-three  dam  and  the  empure  came  to 
its  end.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  29th  of 
May,  and  abandoned  to  pillage,  llie  emperor  Con- 
stantine  Palceologus  fell  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
assault  sword  in  hand,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  the 
conquest  of  the  city  was  completed  the  conquerors 
gave  themselves  up  to  ever}' cruelty  and  e.\cc!^s.  When 
Mohammed  entered  the  city  he  found  it  desolate, 
hot  as  he  designed  it  for  the  principal  seat  of  his  em- 
pire, he  strove  to  Eittract  new  inhaDilants  by  promis- 
ing the  Ureeks  full  religious  liberty,  and  permitting 
them  to  choose  a  new  patriarch  whose  dignity  he  him- 
self increased,  and  Constantinople  under  him  soon 
became  again  flourishing.  He  restored  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  for  greater  security  caused  the  forts  called 
the  Dardanelles  U>  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uel* 
leepont. 

Mohammed  pursued  his  conquests  which  were 
checked  for  a  time  by  Scanderbcg,  prince  of  Albania, 
who  was  favoured  by  the  mountainous  character  of 
the  country.  The  sultan  finally  concluded  peace  with 
him,  but  after  Scanderbeg's  death  in  1466  soon 
subjugated  all  Albania.  His  furtiicr  advances  into 
Hungary  were  prevented  by  the  celebrated  John 
Hunoiades,  who  obliged  him  in  1456  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Belgrade,  in  which  he  had  Inst  2S,onn  men, 
and  had  been  himself  severely  wounded.  The  sua 
of  the  great  Hunniades,  King  Matdkiaa  Ctarvinys, 
also  kept  the  Turks  from  Hungary,  and  even  took 
from  them  Bosnia.  On  tlie  other  hand,  Mohammed 
conquered  in  a  short  time  Senia,  Greece,  and  all 
Peloponnesus,  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipeluo, 
and  the  Greek  empire  of  the  Gaameni  established  io 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Trcbisomf 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Christian  powers 
began  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  progress  of  his  arm*, 
and,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  1459  a 
crusade  agalost  the  Turks  waa  resolved  upon  at 
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Mantim,  which  was  never,  however,  executed  on  uc- 
eount  of  the  bad  eonatitntkm  of  noet  of  the  European 

states.  Troni  the  republic  of  Venice.  Mohammed  tore 
NegropoDt  in  1470.  He  also  atripped  them  of  other 
posResaione;  and  took  CalTa  from  the  Genoese  in  1474. 
Fre(]Upnt  wars  with  the  Persians  prevpnted  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  enterprises  againsit  the  Chrisitian 
powers,  but  in  14S0  he  attacked  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
where'he  w««  repulsed  by  the  knights  with  great  lo«». 
He  now  tamed  nia  amn  againat  Italy,  took  Otnmto, 
and  would  probably  have  pursued  his  concjuesls  in 
that  country  but  for  his  death  lu  while  on  an 
expedition  againat  Pbrna.  During  his  reign  of  thirty 
years  he  had  conquered  twelve  kingdoms  and  up- 
wards of  200  cities.  On  his  tomb  he  orrJered  the 
words  to  be  atlixcd,  "  I  would  have  taken  Rhodes 
and  conquered  Italy,"  probably  aa  a  atimtilua  to  his 
■ueeeeson.  Hit  character  was  diatinginahed  by  ta- 
lents, ambition,  courage,  and  fortune,  and  disgraceil 
by  cruelty,  perHdiousness,  sensuality,  and  contempt 
of  all  laws.  lie  spoke  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian, 
understood  Latin,  drew  and  ]iainted.  had  a  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  mathematics,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  (ireat  men  of  antiipiity.  In  short,  he 
would  have  been  a  hero  had  not  bia  cruelties  black- 
ened hie  reputatbn.  Policy  aometimes  kept  in  check 
the  impetuosity  of  bis  character,  but  he  was  too  often 
the  slave  of  his  paasionn,  though  all  the  cruelties 
ascribed  to  him  are  not  to  he  ereoited. 

MOHAMMED  IV. — ITiis  monarch  was  horn  in 
1C42,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  while  a  boy  of  seven 
years  of  -.v^e,  his  father,  Ibrahim,  having  been  mur- 
dered in  an  inaurrection  of  the  Janizaries.  Uis  grand- 
mother, an  ambitioaa  woman,  managed  the  govern- 
ment, but  perished  in  a  revolution  of  the  sera^jlio, 
and  the  celebrated  grand-vizier,  Mohammed  Kuperli, 
or  Kuprili,  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  this  great  miniater,  and  to  hie  equally 
great  son  and  successor,  the  Turkish  empire  was  in- 
deltted  for  the  consequence  which  it  maintained  till 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mohammed  was 
himedtf  an  insignificant  personage,  whose  principal 
passion  was  the  chase.  Ku|)erli  turned  his  chief  at- 
tention to  the  restoration  of  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  empire,  to  which  he  sacrificed  a  great  number 
of  persons.  Tlie  war  begun  in  1645  against  the  Ve- 
netians, mainly  respecting  the  island  of  Candia,  was 
therefore  but  weakly  ])rosecuted;  but  in  1667  Ach- 
met  Kuperli,  one  of  the  greatest  Turkish  generals, 
undertook  the  celebrate<l  siege  of  thia  island,  which 
lasted  two  years  and  four  months.  Ilie  capitulation 
was  signed  on  the  5lh  of  September,  1669,  at  tlie 
same  time  with  the  terms  of  peace  between  Venice 
and  the  Turks.  A  war  bad  already  broken  out  with 
the  emperor  Leopold  on  account  of  Transylvania. 
n»e  Turks  liad  made  considerable  progreRs  in  Hun- 
gary, when  they  were  totaUy  defeated  by  Montecuc- 
coU  at  St.  Gothard.  Nevertheless,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  nil,  the  emperor  accepted  the  di'iadvantageous 
truce  of  i'emeswar,  proiTereii  i)y  the  Turk.s.  Never 
had  ttwlWha  approached  so  near  the  boundaries  of 
Germany  aa  now.  'Jlie  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
Poland  under  King  Michael,  and  die  dtsturbaneee  of 
the  CoBsack^i,  jrave  occasion  in  1672  to  a  war  of  the 
Turks  against  Poland,  which  had  to  purchase  peace 
on  ignominious  conditions.  But  the  great  Pohsh 
general.  John  Sobieski,  revenged  the  it;noininy  of  his 
nation  by  a  decisive  victorr  at  ChocKim  m  1074.  aud 
in  1070  mrtainad  from  theliirka  an  hionounble  peace. 


Sobieski  also  contributed  moat  eesentiaUy  to  Aa  tc» 

lief  of  yienna,  which  was  besieged  for  more  than  six 

weeks  Vy  I'm:  grand  vizier  Kara  Mustapba.  with 
200,000  men,  in  the  war  caused  in  1683  by  the'ipal- 
contents  in  Hungary.  The  Turks  were  attacked  in 
their  camp  by  the  allied  Christian  army,  and  defeated 
with  extraordinary  loss.  The  grand  vizier  atoned  for 
his  ill  success  with  his  life.  The  emperor,  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Venieei,  now  oonduded  an  allianee  against 
the  TVirks,  who  suflfered  losses  in  every  qimrter  ^~far 
example,  they  were  utterly  defeated  at  M  'liac/.  liy 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine.  As  all  these  misfortunes 
were  attributed  to  the  effeminacy  and  inactivity  of 
the  sultan,  Moh^med  IV.,  he  waa dqMoed  in  1M7» 
and  died  in  prison  in  1691. 

MOHAMMED  ALL— This  talented  viceroy  of 
Egypt  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  was  bom  at  Cavala^ 
in  Macedonia,  in  the  year  1769.  By  his  boldnese, 
HAn^nty,  and  courage,  he  has  raised  himself  from  a 
bumble  station  to  uiat  of  a  sovereign,  before  whom 
Arabia  and  Nubia  tremble,  and  who  is  flattered  by 
hi.s  proud  master  the  I'orte.  He  has  rxiled  Egypt 
since  ISOG  on  European  principle?.  From  his  youth 
Mohammed  exhibited  an  extraordinary  penetration, 
uncommon  dexterity  in  all  bodily  exerdaea,  and  n 
fiery  ambition.  The  TWldsh  governor  at  Cavala 
gave  this  poor  young  orphan  a  common  education, 
and  then  an  oibce  and  a  rich  wife.  Reading  and 
writing  he  learned  after  he  had  become  a  pacha.  A 
merchant  of  Marseilles,  named  I.ion,  who  lived  in 
Cavala,  and  was  his  patron,  inspired  him  with  an  in- 
clination towards  the  French,  and  with  religious  to- 
lerance, and  on  thia  account  the  reaidence  of  atraogera 
in  Egypt  Iws  been  facilitated.  In  1880  the  vieeroy 
gave  the  family  of  Uon  proofs  of  his  gratitude.  His 
first  employment  was  the  tobacco  trade,  and  he  is 
now  engaged  in  great  commercial  entei^risee,  ex- 
tending even  to  India.  His  first  campaign  waa  in 
Egypt  against  the  French,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  contingent  of  Cavala.  The  canitan  pacl  a,  'aIio 
was  a  witneaa  of  hia  bravery  in  the  oatUe  of  Rahman 
nieh  againat  General  Lagrange,  elevated  iHm  to  a 
higher  post,  in  which  he  also  acquired  the  favnnr  nf 
the  Albanian  troops.  He  established  his  repuuiion 
aa  a  soldier  in  the  long  contest  of  the  paclias  with 
the  mamelukes,  after  the  French  had  abandoned 
Egypt  in  1802 ;  but  soon  after  the  governor  became 
jealous  of  the  ambitious  Mohammed,  and,  to  get  rid 
of  him,  obtuned  bis  appointment  as  pacha  of  Sn-' 
loniki.  Mohammsd's  influence  was  already  so  great 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  took  arras  in  his  favour, 
and  the  ulemas  and  sheiks  represented,  by  agentij  to 
the  divan  of  Constantinople,  that  Mohammed  alone 
was  able  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  to  £gypt> 
which  the  governor,  Khurschid  Pacha,  phmdered  Kid 
oppressed.  At  the  same  time  they  conferred  on  hvtn 
the  office  of  governor;  but  the  prudent  Mohammed 
refused  the  external  dignitiee  of  the  office,  although 
ill  secret  he  directe<l  affairs.  At  length  the  Porte,  m 
iSuG,  confirmed  him  as  governor  of  Egypt,  and  ele- 
vated him  to  the  rank  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.  He 
maintained  hims^  in  thia  office  by  the  attadimeni 
of  the  Albanians  and  the  influence  of  France,  when 
the  Porte  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  English  to 
appoint  in  his  stead  the  mameluke  EIfy  hey  governor 
of  Egypt.  Mohammed  soon  rsatored  the  duiraded 
country  to  order,  accustomed  the  undisciplined  troops 
to  obedience,  and  compelled  the  English,  who  m 
Mareh  1807  bad  oodviad  Alamubia*  after  aaveiai 
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Vatti^  tx>  leave  Egyut  in  September.  Ho  then  re- 
duced Ihe  mameluke  &eys  to  aubjection,  and  in  March 
1811,  on  a  feNttve  occaMion,perfiaioualyiniirdeced47o 
of  them ;  the  rest  were  decapitated. 

From  this  time  tranquillity  reigned  in  Eg}'pt.  The 
campaigii  oC  Ibnhiin  nwba,  the  900  of  the  viceroy, 
■gamit  the  Waliebeee  in  1816  had  a  anccearful 
issue ;  he  deprived  that  sect  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
conquered  their  capital,  Derayeh,  in  1818,  and  sent 
their  leaders  prisoners  to  Constantinople.  I'he  ex- 
pedition to  Jvubia  an  i  Sennaar  in  1821,  which  tlie 
French  traveller  ("auliautl  accompanied  m  the  ex- 
pectation of  discovering  gold  mines,  ended  with  the 
murder  ol  the  leader,  iamael  Pacha,  the  voongeet 
«e&  of  Ae  vioBTOy.  At  the  same  time  Mmiaiiimed 
directed  the  internal  administration  of  affairs.  Ar- 
mies, and  Oeet6,  fortificaUons,  and  the  maintenance  of 
tiie  troops,  were  eetifeiialied  vpon  die  EaraiMan  plan ; 
telc(?rapns  and  conj^reve  rockets  were  preparefl :  the 
ulemas  were  traasfurmed  into  psud  officers  ;  agricul- 
ture was  extended,  the  races  of  sheep  and  horses  im- 

Srovedi  commerce  and  mamifaetuxes  flourished; 
Ittrepeani  were  protected  and  rewarded,  and  learned 
travellers  encouraged.  Iamael  Gihraltar  and  others 
were  sent  in  1818  to  Europe,  in  order  to  form  alli- 
ances ;  the  canal  of  Mahmoud  was  dug,  connecting 
Cairo  with  Alcxantiri~> ;  olive  and  mulberry  trees, 
hitherto  unknown  in  Kgypl,  were  planted,  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  saltpetre  manufactories,  and  cannon 
fonnde^  wen  eatabliahed,  quarantine  roles  and 
vaceiuation  mtroduced,  echoole  ftnmded,  &c. 

'rVic  British,  French,  liihI  oihir  ii.it tons  now  sought 
the  fnendslup  of  Mohammed.  The  Porte  was  terri- 
fied at  his  power,  as  he  had  during  the  struggle  with 
the  Gr<»ek3  established  himself  in  Candia.  lie  was, 
however,  appointed  commander-in-chief  against  the 
Greeks  in  1624;  but  he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  at  the 
head  of  an  may  of  l^fiOO  men,  together  wi«h  a  fleet 
tmder  the  eoramand  of  laoael  Oinnltcr,  who  was  to 
conquer  the  Morea  and  establish  a  negro  colony 
there.  The  latter,  with  the  capudan  pacha,  was  de- 
feated in  several  naval  actions  in  September  1824 
by  the  Greek  admiral  Miaulis,  and  Canaris,  the  com- 
jnanrler  of  the  fire>ship8;  but  a  secoud  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition succeeded,  in  March  1825,  in  effecting  a 
landii^  at  Modon*  and  captured  Navarino.  Tripo- 
lina,  and  odier  pheen.  Ilindiim  then  lud  waste  the 
Mnrc^,  and  sent  its  inhabitants  as  4aves  to  Egypt 
In  October  1827  a  third  expedition  of  the  viceroy 
W9»  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Navarino  by  our 
own  admiral  Codrington  and  the  French  admiral 
Dc  Rigny.  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  July  6. 
1 827,  and  it  was  re<juired  of  the  viceroy  Oy  the  allied 
jMwera,  that  he  shoold  refrain  firom  every  act  of  hoe- 
tUilf  tovards  Greece.  The  eomlrined  "niririeh  and 
^yptian  fleets  were  shortly  after  destroyed  at  this 
v^tce.  Mohammed  is  in  reality  the  sovereign  of 
fesTpt,  tlioogh  he  preserves  the  external  marks  of 
respect  towards  the  grand  seignior.  He  is  a  despot, 
and  is  obliged  to  be  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
possesses  poUtical  knowledge,  and  often  exhibits 
mu;naiumity.  He  ia  the  absi^nte  lord  of  the  soil 
and  aO  its  ^iroductione.  He  holds  the  monopoly  of 
the  productions  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Ea.st  India 
Roods  which  pass  through  Egypt;  only  a  few  houses 
designated  by  himself  are  permitled  to  take  part  in 
the  commcrre.  In  Egypt  he  protects  the  (irceks  as 
tvell  a»  the  Franks;  he  causes  young  Turks  to  be 
tfdacMsd  m  Fbria  in  tba  Enropoia  mamwrrtiM 
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Christians  possess  his  confidence,  but  there  is  no 
security  for  the  permanence  of  his  plan^.  Ibrahim 
himself  appears  not  to  approve  of  bis  father's  projects 
of  colonization  and  civilization.  Had  Mohammed 
Ali  never  been  stained  with  treachery  and  murder,  he 
would  perhaps  deserve  to  be  called  the  second  Sa* 
ladin  of  Egypt. 

MOHS,  FREDKRIC,  a  learned  professor  of  roU 
neralogy,  who  was  born  in  Anhalt  Bernbcrg  about 
1774,  and  destined  for  a  mercantile  career,  which, 
however,  his  inclination  fnr  the  scicnrcp,  particularly 
the  mathematical,  induced  liun  to  abandon.  After 
studying  two  years  at  Halle  he  went  to  Freiberg  in 
1798.  and  there  became  acijuainted  with  the  Werne- 
rian  geognosy,  and  made  hmnelf  familiar  witih  prac- 
tical mining.  In  1802  Mobs  went  to  Vienna,  and 
there  drew  up  a  description  of  Van  der  Null's  "  Mi- 
nerslogical  Cabinet,"  »  which  appear  the  germs  of 
that  method  which  was  after^'ards  developed  in  his 
later  works.  His  teal  for  the  study  of  mineralogy 
led  him  to  make  several  scientific  tours  in  different 
parts  of  Austria,  and  in  1810  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment employed  him  in  similar  expeditions  in  the 
public  service.  On  the  c  t  nhli  hment  of  the  institu- 
tion at  Gratz,  the  professorstup  of  mineralogy  was 
conferred  on  Mobs,  who  continued  to  lecture  there 
until  181*^,  when  be  made  a  tour  through  Great  Bri- 
tain and  e.xatnrned  the  mines  of  this  country.  His 
"  Versuch  einer  Elementarmethode  zur  Naturhistoris- 
chen  Bestimmnng  der  Mineralien"  had  been  pah- 
Ushed  in  1813.  in  Edinburgh  he  renewed  Ins  ac- 
quaintance with  Jameson,  who  had  studied  with  him 
at  Freiberg,  and  whom  he  found  to  entertain  views 
similar  to  nis  own  on  the  subject  of  the  natuvnl  his- 
tory of  minerals.  In  the  year  1818  .Mohs  was  ap.. 
pointed  royal  Saxon  commissioner  of  the  mines,  and 
professor  of  mineralogy  at  Freiberg,  and  in  1826  was 
created  professor  of  that  science  at  Vienna.  The 
principal  worlts  of  Mohs  are  his  ''Charakteristik 
des  Naturhistor.  Mineralsvstcms." 

MOiriE,  JEAN  GUILLAUME,  a  French  sta- 
tuary,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1747,  of  a  funilj 
which  produced  several  distinguished  engravers  and 
architects,  and  early  di.splayed  so  much  talent  fof 
draMring  that  Pigalle,  then  the  most  eminent  sculptor 
in  Paris,  requested  that  he  mi^ht  receive  the  Tounsr 
artist  as  a  pupil.  In  1768  Moitte  went  to  Italy  and 
studied  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  nnthout,  however, 
neglecting  the  study  of  nature.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1 773,  was  one  of  tho  first  members  of  the 
national  institute,  received  the  crn<;s  of  the  legion  of 
honour  from  Napoleon,  and  died  in  1  s  i n.  His  works 
are  distinguished  for  correctness  of  design,  elevated 
conception,  beauty  of  proportion,  variety  of  expres- 
Mon,  and  ddicacr  of  ttMte.  A  statue  <H  a  saenfin- 
teur,  the  bas-reliefs  nf  '^rveral  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris ;  that  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Pantheon,  re- 
presenting the  country  crowning  the  civic  and  war- 
like virtues  (destroyed  after  the  restoration,  when  the 
Pantheon  was  consecrated  as  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve); that  for  the  tomb  of  Desaix;  several  baa- 
reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  representing  the  muse  of  his- 
tory, with  Moses  and  Nvma;  wanrtMi  davotbg 
themsclvf^"  f^r  their  countr)-,  in  the  cb a mbct of psail, ' 
— are  among  his  })rincipal  productions. 

MOLA,  PETER  FRANCIS,  an  eminent  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Coldra  in  1 621,  or  at  T-ugano  in 
1619-    He  was  the  pupil  of  the  cavalier  D'Aqiino 

and  of  AlbuL  On  leaving  the  last  master  Im  wont 
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to  V'enicc,  ami  studied  under  Guercino,  perfectiug 
himself  in  colouring  firom  the  productions  of  the 
Venetian  school.  On  his  return  to  Borne  he  Minted 
serend  scrintun]  pieces  for  popes  Tnnoeent  X.  end 

Alexander  Vir,  01  \viik'li  lh-,d  of  .I()-.e;)h  discovering 

himself  to  bis  brothers,  in  the  Uuirinal,  is  the  most 
eeteenied.  He  is  still  more  diatingiiisbed  as  a  land- 
scape painter  for  his  varied  composition  and  viporotia 
touch.  In  ICGS  he  received  an  invitation  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  which  he  waa  ai'out  to 
comply  when  a  endden  ditorder  canied  him  off. 
Hun  wu  tnodrar  Mola,  said  by  some  to  be  his 

brother,  who  acf]iiire;]  hiun.'  rcputntirm   ;n  li'storv 

and  landscape,  but  he  m  much  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

MOLAI.  JAMVS  T)V.,  the  h,t  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  the  kniglUH  tcmpiare,  of  the  family  of 
the  lords  of  Longwic  and  of  Raon.  He  was  admitted 
into  the  order  about  1266,  and  on  the  death  ol  Wil> 
liam  de  Beanjea,  wae  nnantmouslT  deeted  to  the 
office  of  grand-master.  T\ie  wealtn  and  power  of 
theTempkrs,  their  pride  and  their  dissolute  manners, 
created  them  •  multitnde  of  enemies  and  led  to  the'ur 
&8tructton.  In  1307  an  order  was  i-^^ncd  fcr  the 
general  arrest  of  the  knighta  throughout  France. 
The^  were  accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  other  re- 
voUiiiff  Crimea.  Fifiy-aeven  ware  burnt  in  1311,  and 
Ae  order  via  abolialMd  tibe  IbBowing  year  by  the 
council  of  Vienne.  Molai,  with  Ms  companions, 
Guy  Dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  Hugh  de  Feralde, 
vere  detained  in  prison  at  Furie  till  1313,  when  their 
trial  took  place  before  commissioners  appointed  hy 
the  pope;  and,  confessing  their  crimes,  they  were 
conaemned  to  perpetual  seclusion.  Molai  and  Guy, 
having  aubaequently  retracted  their  confessions,  which 
they  had  made  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  then*  free- 
dom, were  exeriiti  1  p.s  relapsed  heretics.  Tliey 
perished  in  the  flnmes  at  Paris  in  March  1314,  de- 
claring their  innocence  to  the  last. 

MOLE,  MA'rrHKW,  an  eminent  French  ■^tatr-^- 
nan,  who  was  born  in  15S4.    His  father,  who  was 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Pane,  had  distinguished 
nimself  by  hie  prudence  and  couraga  in  that  station 
during  the  troablea  of  the  league,  and  the  son  gained 
not  less  honour  duringthe  disturl)ances  of  the  Fronde. 
His  integrity  and  fearlessness  often  resisted  the  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  despotic  Richelieu,  and  under 
the  no  les.s  ambitious  Imt  ICS's  vigorous  Mazahn  he 
acquired  the  esteem  of  all  parties.     In  1614  MoM 
^ras  named  procureur-g^n^nd.  and  in  1641  first  presi- 
dent of  the  pailiamenft  throiuh  the  influence  of  Kicb. 
efieu,  whom  he  had  oppoeed  in  the  process  against 
the  rr.nr  Ijnl  ck  Marillac.    The  disturbances  i  f  the 
Fronde  soon  after  commenced,  and  in  this  contest  of 
factions  Mol<S  defended,  with  equal  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity, the  intereJ5ts  of  justice  and  frfprlom  an  well  as 
those  of  the  court ;  ajid  when  Faha  became  the  thea- 
tre of  tumults,  conducted  himself  with  ao  much  firm- 
naic  and  dignity  that  bis  bitterest  enenuea  cotdd  not 
withhold  from  him  their  approbation.   Even  Cond^ 
and  Cardinal  de  Rctz  were  forced  to  esteem  ].'.m  al- 
tlMUgh  his  luishaken  rectitude  and  devc^n  to  the 
WiUMraflf  Ae  nation  and  the  safety  of  the  throne  fire- 
quently  fruetratcd  thuir  dosi^^ns.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
wearied  with  the  intrigues  of  the  interested  and  am> 
Utious.  and  unprotected  by  the  fedda  and  wavering 
court,  he  voluntarily  resigned  the  seals,  and  rejected 
Ae  ofier  of  a  cardinal's  bat  for  himself  and  of  the 
pbee  of  aecntoiy  of  itilo  lor  Ua  aoq*  bf  whkh  Abm 


of  Austria  wished  to  indemnify  huii  for  the  loss  of  hb 
ofbce.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  the  diffi- 
cult atatioo,  and  wae  moia  than  once  threatened  with 
personal  violence  hy  dm  fbrious  partisaae  of  tiie 

Froriilc,  whom  he  overawed  by  Ihm  inflexible  d  tfnity. 
I  hese  unhappy  disputes  between  the  parUament,  the 
court,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  did  not  cease 
until  after  T>oiii=;  XIV  b;i[1  a'?«!umed  the  rfipns  of 
govern m cm  ;  under  his  hniliantand  artful  despotism 
Uie  freedom  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  nation  pcr- 
iahedtogather.  MoM  died  in  1656.  Inthe"Menioin 
of  de  Reti "  and  dw  odier  reeords  of  the  thoe  of  the 
rc^f-jnry  of  Anne ofAxi stria  :md  Msizarin,  MolJ'^  itiflu- 
ence  iti  the  troubled  state  is  everywhere  uerceptible, 
and  all  voices  agree  that  a  better  man  eoud  nokhafw 
been  at  the  head  of  affair''  in  tbnt  ""tormy  pfriorl. 

MOLIERE,  JEAN  BAPiiSiE  FUCUUELIN 
DE. — ^This  celebrttted  comic  writer  was  bom  at  Paris 
on  the  ISth  of  Jannacy,  16sa,  and  deeigiMd  by  hia 
father,  who  filled  the  office  of  valet  de  «amhre  and 
upholsterer  to  the  kin?,  for  the  srime  nccujiaf Inn.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  enjoyed  the  instruct)  ns  ol  the 
Jesuits,  and  made  great  progreea.  Gast^eiyli.  Cha- 
prllc,  nnil  Bernirr,  were  his  tcnrhrTK,  \\'lieTi  his 
lather  had  become  debilitated  he  had  to  discharge  his 
office  about  the  person  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  in  1641 
he  aG«mipanied  the  king  to  Narbonne.  The  French 
theatre  had  at  diat  time  begun  to  ioorUi  Anmgh 
the  talents  of  the  great  Corncille,  an  l  tli2  young  Poc- 
quelin,  who  had  imbibed  a  strong  passion  for  the 
stage,  now  fisnned  a  company  of  young  poiaona  of 
similar  tastes,  and  exchanged  fnmily  mrnc  for 
that  of  MoUere,  either  from  regard  to  his  parents,  as 
his  profession  was  then  deemed  disreputable,  or  in 
imitation  of  other  actors,  and  leaigned  the  office  of 
his  father.  His  company  aoon  beeame  distingoishod. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  he  is  loet  to  our 
view,  but  after  the  restoration  of  order  we  find  him  at 
the  haidof  a  atrothag  troop  which  acted  the  "  Etourdi'* 
at  Lyons  in  1662.  This  is  the  first  rome'lr  written 
in  verse  by  Moli^re.  The  truth  of  the  utalogue,  the 
inexhaustible  skill  of  a  valet,  who  is  continually  em- 
ployed in  rectifying  tlie  Uundeca  of  hia  maeter,  the 
mterest  of  the  situations  arising  dieralhmi,  have  kept 
tIl^^  iliijcu  nil  tlie  ilicLitre,  notwithstandinkf  tlie 
of  connexion  between  the  parte,  the  coldness  of  the 
peraooagee,  and  the  incorrectnaee  of  the  style.  Mo- 
libre  gained  equal  app]nii<:e  n  poft  nnrJ  a  dramatist, 
and  drew  all  toe  spectators  from  another  company  at 
Lyons.  Till  that  time  all  the  French  pieces  had  been 
full  of  improbable  intrigues.  Theartof  f^reecntiag 
character  and  manners  on  theeomte  etagewae  reaarvea 

for  Miili^re.  TMis  art.  tli-j  rrcrm  of  w-hich  is  seen  in 
the  "  Etourdi,"  united  with  the  variety  of  incident, 
kept  the  attention  of  the  spectators  awake  and  eei^ 
cealed  tlir  fault<3  of  the  piece.  The  "  Ktnunli"  was 
acted  with  equal  applause  in  Bczieres.  where  the 
Prince  Conti,  who  haa  known  MoUdre  at  school,  had 
just  assembled  the  eetatea  of  Lawfuedoc.  Ueneeived 
the  poet  as  a  friend,  and  entrusted  him  wMi  the  ehar^ 
of  amusing  the  town  and  the  assembly  "  I  e  D  -pit 
Amoureux,"  and  "Lea  Pr^ieuees  Ridicules,"  were 
hronght  forward  on  the  theatre  of  Beaibres,  and  were 
admired.  In  the  "  D^pit  Amtv-^vr  "  the  incidents 
are  better  arranged  than  in  the  '*  Etourdi."  In  the 
actions  of  the  ])er8onages  a  genuine  comic  vein  is  ex- 
hibited, and  their  language  displavs  nraeh  aoirit  and 
humour ;  but  the  plot  is  too  compflcalad  aM  <ha  ito- 
 iiotnificmitIypNbalilt._Tlwpl0ftBi1iM 
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ItidiailM'' M  moraampk.  Addk«to|--4lMnM«RM,  iiodoabt»becuiMtlMplot  m  dcliMit 

iAffenieoi  nther  tiitn  Hvdy  and  interwtiiig,  b»> 

bel  esprit,  ana  of  a  riiniantir  sti,*lr',  on  tlip  pcr^nntry  of 
InrnM females,  and  aiiecutiun  in  language, thoughts, 
anddren,  U  the  object  of  this  comedy.  It  produced 
ft  general  reform  when  it  was  brought  fonvard  in 
Paris.  The  spectators  laughed,  recognised  themselves, 
and  clapped  their  bands. 

Loai*  AlV.  WM  so  well  pleased  with  the  p«form> 
ances  of  MdSknfu  eonpany,  that  he  mada  it  nt  own 
company,  and  pave  its  director  a  pension  of  1000 
francs.  The  "  Cocu  Imaginaire  "  appeared  in  1660. 
'Ilua  pifloa  alM  eootniw  a  fund  of  qMrthra  humour, 
and  keeps  the  spectators  continn^y  amused.  Cen- 
sure was  not  silent  on  its  appearance,  bat  was  not  lis- 
tened to.  "  Don  Garcie  de  Na\  arre, 


the  Spaiusb,  was  criticised  with  more  justice.  It  is  a 
cold  attempt  at  a  more  dovMed  style.  The  **Ecole 

des  Maris."  the  idcaof  which  is  drawn  from  "The  Bro- 
thers" of  Terence,  contains  a  simple  and  entertamiog 
{dot,  and  a  natural  denouemmt.  The  theatre  stiu 
resounded  with  the  applause  with  which  this  piece 
was  received,  when  "  Les  FAchenx,"  projected,  exe- 
cuted, and  committed  to  raemor)'  l  y  ihr  actors,  within 
a  fortnight  was  performed  at  Vaux,  at  the  residence 
of  Fouquet,  inlndant  of  finaiiees,  m  the  presence  of 
the  kinjcr  and  court.  This  comedy  is  almost  destitute 
of  plot,  but  the  intention  was  to  interest  the  specta- 
ton  by  the  multiplicity  of  characters,  the  truth  of  the 
portraits,  and  by  the  el^nceof  the  language.    It  is 
said  that  the  king,  on  going  away  from  the  first  per- 
formance, happening  to  see  the  count  Soyecourt,  a 
tiresome  narrator  of  his  ex[>loit8  in  the  chase,  said  to 
Molkve,  "Umiv  it  bb  original  that  you  have  not 
copicrl,*'  In  twenty-four  h  fill  r;?  the  scene  of  the  hunter 
was  inserted,  and  as  Molii  re  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  terms  of  the  chase,  he  requested  Sovecourt  him- 
aalftoexplainthemtohim.  The"£cole4U8Femmes" 
met  with  critics,  who,  overlooking  the  art  which  pre- 
v;<il-  in  iht  mndatjeiiient  of  the  inferior  personages, 
and  w  the  natural  and  quick  transition  from  one  aur- 
pnie  to  another,  animadvartad  upon  some  nejgli- 
gances  of  style.  Moh^re  answered  them  by  his  spirited 
*' Critique  ae  I'Ecole  des  Femmes."  The  "  Impruisptu 
de  Vecaailles "  whm  a  ranriail,  occasioned  by  an  attack 
of  Boursault,  who  had  written  a  piece  fguau  hha, 
entitled  "  Le  Portrdt  dft  PMntre.**  The  eonrt  was 
very  much  pleased  in  16(34  with  "La  Princess  d'Kliili 
a'comic  ballet,  prepared  for  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  king.  Paris,  which  saw  this  ballet  without  the 
splendour  which  had  embellished  it  at  Versailles,  rp- 
ceived  it  less  favourably.    Another  ballet,  "  Le  Mar- 
riage  Fore^,"  is  drawn  from  "  Rabelais."  "Don  Juan, 
•o le  Festin  de  Pienra  "  esdted  moch  reprehension 
by  the  impiety  of  some  of  the  eiprssaioBS  placed  in 
the  mf.uitli  of  the  profli^^atf  licro.  N!olibre  retrenched 
the  objectionable  parts  on  the  second  representation. 
**L'Amo«v  MMecin  is  one  of  the  over-hasty  works, 
which  are  not  to  be  strictly  critkihcd.    It  was  writ- 
ten, studied,  and  represented  wiiLm  five  days.  In 
Hue  piece  Moliirre,  for  the  first  time,  attacks  the  phy- 
ndani^  whkh  it  is  aaid  he  wae  indnced  to  do  by  the 
jfiMt  that  an  ignoiant  and  smoidona  pnetiuoner 
cheatcil  hi[n  hy  overcharges.    His  great  piece,  "  Le 
Misanthrope;' '  was  but  moderately  well  received  at 
first,  but,  in  the  sequel,  was  justly  considered  ae  one 
of  the  finest  production.s  of  mo  lcrn  comedy.  It  must, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  that  u  has  been  more  ail- 

miiid  IB  tbo  doNt  Ihn  it  hai  pkMod  w  tho,  itage 


in  imitation  of  J  carried  to  iti 


cause  the  dialogue  with  all  its  beauty  dors  not  always 
seem  necessary,  and  therefore  retards  the  action,  and 
because  the  Amnmsuh/,  though  akalfidly  introduced, 
IC'T vrs  the  "pectntor  iincxcit'"d.  We  may  add  that  the 
"  M  hiruliruue  '  is  a  more  delicate  and  a  finer  satire 
than  those  of  Horace  and  lioilcau,  and  at  least  equally 
well  written,  but  that  there  are  more  interesting  come- 
dies,  and  that  tiw  "Turtuffe,"  for  example,  vnitae 
the  same  beauties  of  style  with  a  much  mnrr>  lively 
interest.  In  lOCS  appeared  the  "  Medecm  Mal> 
gre  Lui."  a  farce  full  of  humour.  "I^  Sicilien,  oo 
I'Amour  Peintre"  is  a  short  play  which  pleases  hy 
its  grace  and  gallantry.    But  his  reputation  was 


when  the  "Tkrtofih' 


apjpeared. 
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are  equally  various  and  true ;  the  dialogue  is  elegant 
and  natural ;  the  demoument  alone  is  unsatisfactory. 
An  impious  and  obscene  fines,  entitled  "Scan, 
mouche,"  having  been  represented  at  court,  the  king 
said  to  the  great  Cond<^.  m  he  was  leaving  the  theatre 
in  his  company, "  I  should  like  to  know  why  the 
peoule,  who  are  so  much  scandalised  at  MoUtre,  say 
notning  about  *8eanunoaehe."*  ''The  reason  la,"  re- 
plied the  prince,  "  that "  Scaramouche'  ridicules  only 
God  and  religion,  ^bout  which  these  j)€ople  care  no- 
thing, while  Molibre's  other  pieces  ridicule  them- 
selves." In  1 668  Molibre  published  his  "Amphytrion," 
a  free  imitation  of  Plautus.  With  the  exception  of  a 
tedious  scene  between  Jupifci  nnd  AIi  mene,  nothing 
can  be  more  humorous.  "  L'Avare,"  the  Miser,  an 
imitation  of  the  "  Endio^  of  Fhmtus,  is,  in  the  lead- 
ing  character,  a  little  overdone  ;  but  the  multitude  is 
only  to  bo  struck  by  strong  traits.    Rousseau  cen- 
sured this  piece  because  the  paternal  authority  is 
undervalueu  in  it.  "  George  Dandin,  ou  le  Mari  Con* 
fondn,"  "  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac,"  "  Les  Four- 
heries  de  Scapin,"  are  rather  amusing  than  instruc- 
tive, and  "  lie  Bounreoia  Geniilhomme,"  though 
miMd  with  some  bamioneries,  is  highly  comic  and 
full  of  power.   Molibre  bestowed  more  care  on  his 
"  Femmes  Savantes,"  a  witty  satire  on  aflTected  taste 
and  pedantic  learning,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in 
the  Hotel  de  BambouiUet.  The  incidenteaie  not  all 
well  connected,  but  the  subject,  dry  as  il  nny  be  in 
itself,  is  L\li)ljUed  in  a  truly  comic  form.   TTjc  dc- 
vd(^>ement  is  sdmirable,  and  has  .been  a  hundred 
times  imitated.   The  same  is  true  of  the  "  Malade 
Imnpinnire,"  in  -(Thicb  the  quackery  and  pedantry  of 
tlie  physicians  of  the  times  are  fully  deUneated.  With 
this  play  the  author  condnded  his  career.    He  was 
indisposed  when  it  wae  performed.  His  wife  and 
Baron  urged  him  not  to  play :  **  What  !**  he  replied, 
"  will  aU  me  poor  workmen  do  ?  I  could  not  forgive 
myself  for  neglecting,  a  single  day,  to  give  them 
bread."  The  exertion  with  which  he  played  pro- 
duced convulsions  which  were  followed  by  a  hemor- 
rhage, and  he  died,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1673.  llie  academy  did  honour 
to  itself  and  Moli^  m  1778  by  erecting  a  bust  of 
him,  with  the  ^ 


k  sa  ^etistlll  anaqsalt  4  tsattot.'* 

The  archbishop  of  Paris  at  first  rcfiMedhnnlmkli 
but  the  king  himself  insisted  on  it,  and  he  was  in- 
terred in  St.  Joseph.  Molibre  ia  the  true  fitther  of 
the  Rendt  OMnedy.  Histporln  nay  bt  oonndsitd 
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M  a  history  of  the  mftnnen,  fashiooa,  and  taates  of 
the  timet,  and  as  the  most  ftitbAil  picture  of  haaiaB 

Jife.  Born  wiih  an  observing  inind,  skilful  in  catch- 
ing the  outward  niarkii  uf  the  uassiona  and  emotions, 
he  took  men  as  they  were,  ana,  like  a  skilful  painter, 
exhibited  the  most  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  tone,  the  action,  and  the  language,  of  their 
various  feeiin^H.  "  His  comedies,"  says  Uiharpe, 
"  )m>perly  read,  may  supply  exuerience,  because  be 
has  diepicted  not  mere  fwssmg  follies,  but  human  na- 
ture, which  does  not  change.  Of  all  wiio  have  ever 
written,  Mohbre  is  the  one  who  has  best  observed 
men  without  se^oDiag  to  do  M.  Hi*  kiiowle<lKe  uf 
human  character  eeema  to  have  come  by  intuition. 
His  works  are  as  plesnnff  when  read  as  when  pf  r- 
formed.  MoUcre  is  a  writer  for  those  of  ripened  age 
and  the  gray-haired.  Their  experience  corresiionds 
to  his  obserrations,  and  their  memory  to  his  genius." 
In  his  domestic  relations  Moliire  was  not  fully 
happy :  he  who  made  merry  on  the  stage  with  the 
weakneasM  of  other  men,  could  mi  ^uud  against 
his  own  w^knesB.  A  violent  passion  induced  him 
to  tnarry  the  daughter  of  an  actress,  named  Bejart, 
and  be  thereby  incurred  the  ruii  u'.r  which  he  had 
BO  often  cast  on  husbands  of  a  disproi>urtioncd  age. 
He  was  more  happy  in  the  intercourse  of  his  friends ; 
anr?  thp  marshal  Vivonne,  the  great  Condc,  and  even 
Louis  XIV.,  admitted  him  to  a  footing  of  intimacy. 
As  an  actor,  Moh^:re  was  not  to  be  surpasstdinhigh 
cocmc  nrts,  such  as  Amolphe,  O^on,  Harpagon,  &c. 

MOLINA,  JUAN  IGNACIO,  a  Jesuit,  who  was 
bom  in  Chile,  and,  after  a  long  residence  in  that 
eountary,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Spanish  territories 
on  aeeoont  of  the  dissolution  and  expulsion  of  his 
orrlcr.  retired  to  Italy,  and  ]i'.;Mishcd  in 

Italian  hiH  valuable  "  Civil  and  Natural  iii5lory  of 
Chile,"  which  has  been  translated  into  th«  Spunab, 
French,  German,  and  English  lanfusgaa. 

MOLYNEUX,  WILLIAMialesned  mathema- 
tician  and  astronomer,  who  was  born  at  Duhhn  in 
16S6,  whence  he  removed  to  the  inner  Temple  in 
1675.  Being  possessed  of  a  competent  fortune  he 
never  engaged  in  the  law  as  a  profession,  hut,  re- 
turning to  Ireland  in  1678,  occupied  himself  with 
researches  into  various  dcpirtments  of  natural  phi- 
losopbv,  particularly  astronony.  Having  l>een  ap- 
pointee! joint-surveyor  of  ]mblie  works  and  chief  en- 
gineer, he  had  a  commission  to  examine  the  principal 
fortresses  in  Flanders.  After  his  return  in  l6dli  be 
pnhfished  bis  "Sciothericura  Telescopieum,"  con- 
t^ini!lL'■  an  account  of  a  tele^'coii':  'iinl  of  hi.s  inven- 
tion. In  Itiby  lie  removed  to  London  on  account  uf 
the  political  commotions  of  Ireland,  and  in  1692 
published  a  treatise  on  dioptrics  under  the  title  of 
*'  Dioptrics  Nova."  Going  back  to  his  naUve  coun- 
try, he  was  choHeii  inemher  of  parliament  for  Dublin 
in  1692  ;  and  in  1695  be  was  elected  representative 
of  the  tiniverHity.    He  died  in  October  1698. 

MOLZA,  FRANCESCO  MARIA,  an  ItaUan  poet, 
who  was  liorn  at  Modena,  in  U89,  of  a  distinguished 
family.  He  ttvad  prine^Mtfy  in  Bmne  on  terms  of 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  scholars, 
and  died  in  1544.  His  talents  would  have  opened 
to  him  a  brilliant  career  had  not  hin  t  xccsses  ob- 
structed his  progress.  Among  his  poems  the  stanzas 
on  the  portrait  of  Giulia  Gonzaga,  and  the  *'  Ninfia 
Tiberina,"  a  poetical  {>ictun  in  otfow  risie,  aretba 
mOiit  higiily  esteemed. 
MONO^  CSASPABt  «  cdebnted  mal 
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and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Beatme  in 
1746«and  stndied  inthe  eoUegea  of  the  Mbtn  of  tb« 

oratory  at  Beaune  and  I^yons  with  such  siu-cess  that 
he  became  a  teacher  ut  tha  age  uf  Kixtccn.  He  wag 
afterwards  employed  at  the  military  school  of  Mc- 
zicres,  where  he  assisted  Bossut  the  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  afterwards  Nollet,  professor  of 
physics,  whom  he  succcedL'd.  In  \7bO  he  removed 
to  Paris,  on  being  admitted  into  the  academy  of 
sciences,  and  beeune  the  ro-adjutor  of  Bosaut  in  a 
course  of  lectures  on  hydrodynamics  at  the  I.K>uvre. 
He  quitted  Mizi^res  entirely  in  1783  on  being  ap. 
pointed  exanuher  of  the  marine,  when  he  composed 
"A  Treatise  OB  Statics,"  afterwards  used  fur  the  ]>uly. 
technic  school.  In  1789,  like  other  friends  of  free- 
dom. M  iTp^c  induljjed  in  t  \|  tcsalicma  of  the  regene- 
ration of  France.  Ihrougfa  the  intlueuce  of  Condorcet 
he  was  made  miniater  m  the  marine  in  I79S.  nnd  ba 
held  at  the  same  time  the  ]Mirfff?lio  of  minister  of 
war  during  the  absence  of  General  Servan  with  the 
army.  He  thoa  beeama  a  member  of  the  executive 
council  of  government,  in  which  capacity  he  signed 
the  order  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Shortly 
after  he  resigned  his  functions,  in  consequence  of 
which  be  was  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  the 
ruling  party  of  the  Jacobins,  agaiiut  which  he  ane- 
cessfuUy  defended  himself.  He  was  then  pTr]iloyed, 
together  with  other  men  of  science,  in  impruvuig  the 
manufacture  of  gmpovifar,  and  othcrwisa  augment* 
ing  the  military  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Normal  school  was  founded,  with  which  Monge 
became  connected,  and  he  then  pwbli!*hed  his  "  tiio- 
raethe  Descriptive,"  one  of  bis  principal  works. 
TogHher  with  BertboUet  and  Guyton  Honrean  he 
principally  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
polytechnic  bcboul;  aft«r  which,  in  1796,  be  was 
oonunissioned  to  go  to  Italy,  and  collect  the  trea- 
sures of  art  and  science  from  the  countries  conquered 
by  the  French ;  and  the  labours  of  Monge  and  bis 
colleagues  gave  rise  to  the  splendid  assemblage  of 
works  of  taste  and  genius  which  for  a  time  orna- 
mented the  balls  of  the  Louvre.  In  1798  he  went 
with  Bonaparte  to  B)gypt,  where  he  was  again  em- 
ployed m  the  service  of  science.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  resimied  his  fmetiMM  as  a  professor  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  in  the  success  of  which  he  greatly 
interested  himself.  The  attachment  which  he  manu 
fested  to  Hona|)arte  led  to  his  ht  mg  iiuminaled  a 
member  of  the  senate  on  the  formation  uf  that  body, 
and  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  eonnt 
of  Pi-lu'-v.nn,  tin"  senatorial  lorii  lup  of  I  i  -ge,  tnado 
him  grand  cordun  of  tlie  legion  ul  iiuuour,  g^ve  him 
an  estate  in  Westphalia,  and,  n  little  before  he  set 
out  on  his  Russian  expedition,  a  present  of  20o,ouo 
firancs.  'llie  fall  of  his  benefactor  involved  him  in 
misfortunes.    He  was  expelled  from  the  institute  iu 

1817.  one  of  his  sons-in-law  was  exiled,  and  be  was 
deprived  of  all  his  employments.  His  laealtiea  be- 
came disordered,  nm!  he  died  on  the  iSth  of  July, 

1818.  Hesiiles  the  works  above  noticed,  Monge  pub- 
lisheil  •'  Description  de  I'Art  de  Fabriquer  les  Ca- 
nons," and  "  Application  deTAnalyse  u  la  Geometric 
des  Surfaces."  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  memoirs  on 
mathematical  and  i)hvsical  science. 

MONMOUTH,  JAMES,  DUKE  OF.-This  no- 
bleman was  the  son  of  Lucy  Waltera  and  Chariea 
II.  lie  was  luirn  at  Rotterdam  in  Ifi^P.  and  wa-< 
always  acknowledged  byCliarie«>,  who  had  him  care- 
fully educated  k  France  «»  hia  niiiinl  aotu  After 
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MONRO, 

the  restoration  he  was  s<  iit  home 
r  f  Orkney  and  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  received  the 
(jarier.  "  He  poiitieti^d,"  My«  Hume,  "  allthequali- 
I  which  could  enj^aj^e  the  afiVctionsof  the  populace 
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nnil  eiefet«d  earl  summer  of  tbat  year  luarched  to  New  York,  and 

joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  Gencnd 
Washington,  lie  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Har- 
lem nf'if,'ht8,  in  that  of  White  PUuns,  in  the  rtfstreat 


--«dMtiaguiahed  valour,  an  ail'ahleaddi«M»*tbotigbt>  I  through  the  Jerwjra,  and  in  the  attack  on  Trenton, 
lee*  generosity,  a  graceful  person.    He  raae  ttill  |  In  the  last  he  wm  in  die  vangpuard,  and  neeived  a 

higher  in  the  j»ul)lic  favour  on  accnnnt  of  the  uni-  ;  ball  through  his  h  ft  shouldrr.    For  his  conduct  in 


versal  hatred  to  which  the  duke  of  York  on  account 
of  hi*  religion  was  exposed.  Monmouth's  capacity 
was  mean,  his  temf>er  pliant;  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  popuhirity,  he  had  never  been  danger- 
ous had  lie  not  implicitly  resigned  hnnself  to  the 
guidance  of  Sbafteebury,  a  man  of  such  a  restless 
IsBper,  aneli  subtle  wit,  and  andi  abandoned  prin- 
ciples. That  daring  politician  had  flattered  Slon- 
mouth  with  the  hopes  uf  succeeding  to  the  crown." 
'Iliis  character  explains  his  whole  hfe.  In  1679  he 
received  the  command  aoaiast  the  Scotch  covenant- 
ers, whom  he  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Buthwell  Bridge, 
hut  was  dejtrived  of  his  commaml  and  sent  out  of 


this  action  he  was  ]>rumoted  to  a  cujiUiincy.  General 
Wilkinson,  in  his  memoirs,  bears  strong  testimony 
to  the  gallantry  and  xeal  of  Mr,  Monroe  in  the  Now 
Jersey  cam}>aign.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  aid- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling,  and  served  in  that  capa- 
city during  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  177<i.  and  was 
engaged  in  the  aetkmsof  Brandywine,  Gemuntoirn, 
and  Monmouth.  By  entering  the  family  of  Lord 
Stirling  he  lost  his  rank  in  the  line,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  regaini  but*  as  this  could  not  l)e  regularly 
done,  Washington  recommended  him  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  who  authorized  the  raising  of  a  re- 
giment, and  gave  him  the  command.    In  the  ex- 


the  kingilom  the  same  year  to  q^uiet  the  fears  of  the  hausted  state  of  Vii:]gioia,  Colonel  Monroe  failed  to 
dnke  wYork.   He  soon  aRar  ntunad  and  engaged  raise  his  iaginient»  and  AeRAnra  resumed  the  study 

in  several  conspiracies  with  SUney,  Shaftesbury,  I  of  the  law  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 


und  other  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  desirous  of 
establishing  a  repuhlic;  others  merely  wished  to  ex- 
clude the  duke  of  York,  while  Monmouth  entertained 
secret  hopes  of  acquiring  the  crown.  One  of  these 
pluts.  some  of  the  parties  to  which  were  also  con- 
cerned in  the  rye  house  plot,  being  discovered  in 
1683,  Moo  month  concealed  himself  for  some  time, 
but  vn»  afterwards  pardoned  on  expressing  his  peni- 
tence. On  the  death  of  Charles  11.  the  duke  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement  of  James  ll-, 
which  ended  in  his  apprehension  and  death.  The 
autograph  of  this  nobleman  is  subjoined. 


MONRO,  ALBXANDBR,  an  anatomist  and  phy- 
Mcian,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1 607  Having  com- 
pleted his  initiatory  atuuliesunder  the  celebrated  Cbesiel- 
den  he  went  to  the  continent  for  further  improvement. 
On  his  return  be  settled  at  Edinburgh.  He  pub- 
lished an  admuitble  work  on  Osteology,  which  has 

i>assed  through  sevt-ral  editions,  and  has  been  trans- 
ated  into  vahuus  foreign  languages.  This  work  was 
followed  bv  several  others  of  equal  merit.  Mr. 
Monro  died  in  1767-  His  "on  was  also  celehratcd 
for  the  excellence  of  his  works  on  the  anatumicoi 
structure  of  the  human  body. 

MONRO.  JOHN,  an  English  physiciao,  who  was 
bom  at  Greenwich  in  1715,  ana  educated  first  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school  and  then  at  St.  John's 
college.  Oxford.  He  was  for  many  years  physician 
to  Bridewell  and  Bethkn  ho^itals,  and  died  mi  the 
STtfi  of  December,  1791. 

MONROE,  JAMES,  a  celebrated  oresident  of 
ihe  United  States  of  North  .\merica,  who  was  born 
ia  April  I758i  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia. 
He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and 
in  irr'i  f  [iti  :,  il  thi'  revolutionary  army  as  a  cadet. 
He  was  eoou  afkr  appointed  a  lieutenant,  and  in  the 


then  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  active  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  the  militia  in  the  subsequent  invasions  of 
Virginia,  and  in  17tiO  visited  the  southern  army, 
under  De  Kalb,  as  a  military  commissioner,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Jederson.  In  17^:^  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  and  in 
the  same  year,  by  that  body,  a  member  of  the  exe- 
cutive council,  and  in  17^^.  at  the  age  of  twentV'* 
four,  a  member  of  the  old  cuugreiis,  in  whidi  ha 
served  three  years. 

He  introduced  a  resolution  to  vest  in  congress  the 
power  to  regulate  the  trade  with  all  the  states,  and 
other  important  resolutions,  ami  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  settle  the  controversy  between  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.   In  1787  he  was  again  ret 
turned  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  in  1788  was 
a  member  of  lite  convention  of  tliat  btate  to  decide 
on  the  present  constitnlioo  of  the  United  Slates.  In 
1790  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate,  in 
which  body  he  served  until  1794.    In  1799.  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Madison,  he  was  appouited  go- 
vernor uf  Virginia,  in  which  situation  he  served  the 
constitutional  term  of  three  years.  In  1803  he  was 
appointed  minister  extraordinary  to  France,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Livingston,  the  miuiHter  resi- 
dent there.  This  mission  was  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  his  country,  as  it  terminated  in  the  ao^ 
quisition  of  Lonisiana.   In  the  tame  year  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  next 
vear  to  Spain.  In  1606,  in  conjunction  with  the  lata 
William  Pinknoy,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  pursued  the  negotiations  v-ith  the  Fox 
ministry.    Mr.  Monroe,  having  been  prouunently 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Jefienoo,  had  an  option  given 
lum  to  remain  at  the  British  court  or  return.  He 
returned,  but  soon  after  withdrew  from  the  canvass. 
In  18  lU  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  meet- 
ing of  that  body,  governor  of  that  Ntate.  Shortly 
after  he  was  ap|»ointed  secretary  of  slute.    The  war 
department  being  in  a  very  embarrassed  stale  on  the 
departure  of  its  head.  General  Armstrong,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe undertook  it,  and  made  extraordinary  and  very 
useful  exertions  to  help  the  war  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  defence  uf  New  Orleans.   After  he  had  reduced 
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to  order  the  war  Jepartment  he  resumed  the  du^irs 
of  the  department  of  state,  which  he  continued  tu 
exercise  until  in  18 17  he  wai  chosen  hy  the  people  of 
the  United  Statea  aa  the  lucceator  of  Jane*  Maaiaoii. 
In  1831  be  ms  reflected  by  a  toto  ananimcmk  with 
a  single  exception,  one  vote  in  New  Hampshire  hav- 
ing been  given  to  John  Q.  Adams.  He  was  wise 
■ad  fortttnate  in  tiie  selection  of  his  ministers  and 
measures.  He  went  firtlirr  thin  either  of  his  two 
immediate  predecessors  in  niamtaiming  the  necessity 
of  an  effident  general  gOTemment,  and  in  strength- 
cniiw  «v«ry  arm  of  the  iwtioiial  defence.  He  encon- 
raged  the  army,  inetMNd  titeniry,  tai  etmedtboee 
foreiRH  nnvnl  expeditiolU  to  be  sent  out  to  the  West 
Iiuiies,  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
ike  eborefl  of  South  Ameriee,  whtdi  gftve  inatruc- 
tion  to  ilie  American  officers,  augmented  the  number 
of  seamen,  protected  the  national  commerce,  and 
caused  the  country  to  be  univenaU^  respected  by 
diataat  natioiM.  Ue  ordered  the  prinetpal  bead  lande 
snd  exposed  pomta  ahmg  the  horden  aad  the  ees* 
coast  to  lie  accurately  surveyed,  plans  of  fortiflcutlonN 
drawn,  and  the  reports  made  up  with  a  view  to  the 


rencca  by  which  the  country  was  divided  ami  agi- 
utcd.  He  posstiMsed  a  very  energetic,  perse venog 
spurit,  a  vigorous  mind,  and  extraordinary  powers  w 
applicatioo.  in  bta  mUimited  devotion  to  the  pubUe 
mmnees  he  neglected  hie  private  afiairs.  He  retired 
from  office  extremely  deep  in  debt — a  situation  from 
which  he  was  reheved,  though  when  almoel  too  late* 
by  liberal  appropriations  of  congress  to  ettisfy  dw 
large  claim''  ^vliicli  lie  y>ri.ferrcd  on  the  government 
fur  moneys  (iiitbur&ed  and  debts  incurred  on  its  ac« 
count. 

MONSIGNY,  PIERRE  ALEXANDRE,  n  po. 
pobr  nn^eal  compoeer,  who  b  considered  as  the 

creator  of  the  French  comic  opera.  He  wa-^  ?;  jm  at 
Artoia  in  17^9,  *nd  while  young  his  talent  for  music 
wae.enddenlv  anvakened  by  his  witnessing  the  p«w 
formanee  of  Perprolesi's  "  Serva  Padrona,"  and  from 
that  time  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  study.  Ho 
learned  composition  ander  Giannotti,  who  dismissed 
him  ia  five  nontht  as  a  pupil  who  knew  all  that  he 
cotttd  teach.  But  Giannotti  was  aetoniehedto  find 
that  his  pupil  had  already  ctim] u  sed  an  opera.  "  Les 
Aveux  Indiscrete,"  which  he  brought  out,  after 


ultimate  complete  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  j  having  teeaat  it,  three  years  afterwards.  Encouraged 
United  Slates  Itolh  on  the  land  and  sea  side.  lie  i  by  its  sncccss.he  proifuced  in  170«V  Le  Cadi  Dupe" 
directed  iutjuirics,  surveys,  and  plans,  as  to  the  most  I  and  "La  Maitrc  en  Droit."    The  opcru  "On  no 


s'Avise  jamais  do  tout,"  brought  forward  in  176I9. 
coinpleted  the  muaicai  levohition  at  the  th^Atra  de 
la  route,  whieh  then  took  the  name  of  the  ItaEiaa 

Opera.  "  Le  Roi  et  le  Fermicr,"  "  Rose  et  CoUs." 
"  Aline.  Reine  de  Golconde,"  L'Isle  Sonnaote,"  "L* 
Deserteur,"  &c.,  were  received  with  great  applause. 

On  tlie  death  of  CJrt  try,  Monstgny  sueceedeU  him  in 
the  institute,  and  on  the  death  of  Picciui  in  iMKibe 
was  appointed  director  of  tho  ( 


suitable  sites  for  the  northern  and  southern  naval 
depots  for  the  repair  and  accommodation  of  the  fleets 
during  timet  of  war  and  peace.  Tho  cemion  of  Flo- 
Xnia  bjr  Spain  to  the  United  States  was  clfected  dur- 
ing his  adminigtraiton.  He  assumed  high  constitu- 
tional grounds  in  favour  of  internal  impfWement 
and  the  hank  of  the  United  States,  and  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  pension  law  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  revolutionary  soldiers.  Durinjj  his 
admioistratioD  the  illustrious  Lafayette  was  invited  i  He  died  in  1817. 

to  visit  those  shores  as  the  guest  or  the  natkm.  He  I    MONSTRBLET.  ENGUBRRAND  DE,  a  rhro. 

took  the  most  energetic  measures  in  favour  of  the'nicler  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  w  as  b<irn  at  Cnm- 
abulilion  of  the  slave-trade,  and  continued  to  encou-  j  brav,  of  which  be  became  governor.  He  was  the 
rage  the  establishment  of  the  principles  of  commerce  author  of  a  history  in  French,  of  his  own  times, 
with  all  nations  upon  the  basis  of  free  and  ecjual  re-  which  extends  from  1400  to  14C7  ;  but  the  last  fif. 
ciprocity.  It  is  a  high  compUinent  to  the  firmness,  teen  years  were  furnished  by  another  iiand.  It  con- 
judgment,  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  he  pro-  '  tains  a  narrative  of  the  contentiouB  of  the  houses  of 
claimed  to  the  world  the  determination  of  the  Uiuted  1  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  the  capture  of  Normandy 

ia  by  the  cnghsh,  with  thdr  expulsion,  te* 


SCates  not  to  su^  any  Etvopean  power  to  hitcffem  and  Funs 

with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  independent  South  Monstrelet  died  in  1453 
American  governments.  The  well-timed  expression 
of  thii  sentiment  pot  an  end  to  all  rumours  of  any 
armed  iniervendon  in  the  afiairs  of  Spanish  America. 

Colonel  Monroe  retired  from  the  office  of  presi- 
dent at  the  end  i  f  liis  second  term.  In  the  late 
Stages  of  his  life  he  was  associated  with  the  ex-pre- 
ridents  JTelbrson  and  Madison  in  founding  and  regu- 
lating the  unii'ersity  of  Virginin  Subsequently  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  tlie  convention  fur  amend- 
ing  the  constitution  of  his  native  state,  and  presided 
over  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.  He  did  not 
disdun  to  act  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  countv  of 
Loudon,  in  which  he  resided.  Mr.  Monroe  die(f  at 
New  York  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1831,  theanni 


MONTAGU,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  HALIFAX^ 
an  English  statesman  and  poet,  who  was  born  at 
Horton  in  Northamptonshire,  in  IC6I.  He  was  Je- 
scended  from  the  family  of  the  Montagus,  earls  of 
Manchester,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
and  i  riaity  collese,  Cambridge.  From  the  tmiver* 
sity  be  went  to  X<ondon,  where  he  attractwl  nottew 
l  y  verses  on  the  death  of  Cliarlt  «•  II.,  and  in 
!  10o7  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  wiili  Prior,  "  The  City 
'  Mouse  and  Country  Slouse,  a  travesty  on  Dryden's 
'  Hind  and  Panther.'  "  In  the  reign  of  WiUiam  III. 
he  obtained  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  privy  council, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Iti 


1694  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ezcheauer«  and 
Ttrsary  of  American  independence^  like  the  ez-pre-  8ubse<^uently  first  lord  of  the  treasury.   His  admi> 

sidents  Adams  and  Jefferson.    Colonel  Monroe's  nistration  was  distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  the 


biography  iti  intimately  and  honourably  connected 
with  the  civil  and  military  hietory  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican States.  We  have  merely  indicated  the  princi- 
pal stations  which  he  held,  and  the  nature  of  the 
services  which  he  performed.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  or  Jefferson  party,  and  in- 
folved  in  most  of  the  party  qusMioM  aad  oecur- 


funding  system  and  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
of  England.  In  1698  Montagu  was  a  member  of  the 
oonncU  of  regency  dohog  the  absence  of  the  kin^ 
and  in  1700  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  the  reign 
of  Anne,  whenl'ory  influence  prevailed,  be  was  twice 
impeached  before  the  house  of  lords,  btit  the  pro- 
.      M  to  the  ground.  Geoqio  1. 
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I  «nrf  mi  bcatoired  on  him  the  order  of 
the  Garter,  but  HiHf.i\- being  disaTiiiointed  in  h:a  ex- 
pectation of  obUiining  the  office  ol  lord  treasurer  he 
joined  the  opposition.  His  dnlb  took  idiOO  OA  the 
19tb  of  May.  1715. 

MONTAGU,  LADY  MARY  WOFTLEY.— Thb 
talented  English  lady  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Evelvn,  duke  of  Kingston,  by  his  wife  Ladv  Mary 
Fielding,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh.  She 
was  l>orn  a1)out  IG90  at  Tlioresby,  in  Nottingham- 
ahire,  and  displaying  uncummon  abilities  at  an  early 
age,  wasoduoloaiqion  a  liberal  plan,  and  instnicted 


by  the  tame  masters  as  her  brother,  in  the  Graek, 

Latin,  and  French  languages.  In  her  tirentieth  ycer 

she  gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  her  erudition  '))' a 
translation  of  the  "  Enchiridion  "  of  Epictetus,  which 
WM  reviled  by  Bishop  Burnet,  by  whom  her  educa>- 
tion  wa<*  uhi:::titoly  superintended.  Her  mind  wast 
nouhsiicd  ui  j<rea»t  comparative  retirement  previously 
to  her  marriage  in  1712  with  Edward  Wortley  Mon- 
lagv*  Even  after  her  mnrtiei|n  ahe  lived  chiefly  at 
herhntband'e  seat  of  Whiiiicali»,neir  Sheffield,  un- 
til the  latter,  being  inlrodWMd  to  a  seat  in  the  trea- 
euiy  by  the  earl  of  Hafifiix,  brought  his  lady  to  Lon. 
don.  Beioff  tbos  plaeed  in  the  sphere  of  the  court, 
she  attracted  thnt  admiration  which  Ijeauty  and  ele- 
gance, joined  to  wit  and  the  charms  of  conversation, 
ttover  fail  to  inspire.  She  became  familiarly  ac- 
qminled  with  Addison.  Pope,  and  other  distinguished 
writen.  In  1716,  Mr.  Wortlev  being  appointed  em- 
bassa  lfir  to  the  Porte,  I«idy  Mary  determiii  to  ac- 
company him,  and  heni-c  lier  adfnirahle  correspond- 
eace,  enielly  consistinf;  of  addressed  to  the 

countfis  of  VTnr,  !.ridy  Rich, and  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom 
she  communicated  her  observations  on  the  new  and 
interesting  scenes  to  which  she  was  a  witness. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  nature  ol  Lady 
Montagu's  epistolary  style  than  by  taking  a  letter  to 
onf  or  \\\ti  of  thesedistiii^'  iiIkIiuJ  iiiilr.Mnals.  We  may 
commence  with  one  to  i'ope,  written  from  Belgrade, 
whieh  fomtehee  a  curioua  epeeiniea  of  her  aaoito  of 
living  at  that  period  :  — 

"  I  hujie  before  tliis  lime  you  have  received  two 
or  tliree  of  my  letters.  I  had  your's  but  yesterday, 
though  datea  the  3rd  of  FelHuary,  in  which  you 
suppose  roe  to  be  dead  Md  bnrted.   I  have  already 

T  t  vnii  know  that  I  am  still  nlivr  ;  ^int  to  snv  tnith, 
I  look  u})uu  my  present  circuinstancea  to  be  exactly 
the  same  with  those  of  departed  spirits.  The  heats 
of  Constantinople  have  driven  me  to  this  place,  which 
t;rfcLily  answers  the  description  of  the  Elysian  fields, 
am  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  consisting  chielly  of 
fniit-treei,  watered  by  a  vast  number  <^  fountains 
fiunons  for  the  eseellenejr  of  itmr  water,  and  divided 
into  m7,ny  shady  walks  upon  short  grass  thnt  scem«; 
to  me  artiiicial.  but  I  am  assured  is  the  pure  work  of 
Jfaton — within  view  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  whence 
we  perpetually  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  cool  bree«es, 
that  make  m  insensible  of  the  heat  of  the  summer. 
'ITie  vdlage  is  only  inhabited  liy  the  richest  amongst 
the  Christians,  who  meet  every  night  at  a  fountain 
forty  paeee  fnm  ray  hooee  to  emg  end  dance.  The 
beaut r  nnd  dress  of  the  women  exactly  resemble  the 
IdeaB  uf  the  ancient  nymphs  as  they  lure  given  lu  by 
the  repreeentatioBt  of  the  poeto  and  painters.  But 
what  persuades  me  more  fully  of  my  decease  is  the 
situation  of  my  own  mind,  the  profound  ignorance  I 
am  in  of  what  passes  among  the  living,  (which  only 

comes  to  mo  by  chance)*  and  the  great  calmness  with 
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which  I  receive  it.  Yet  I  havo  alill  a  hankenug 
sffer  mv  frientk  r\nd  arquaintmces  left  in  the  world, 
accorUuig  lq  Cue  auilionty  of  that  admirable  author: 

■That  spirit*  ii«"p«rtrd  mrr  wond'mua  Uod 


That  spint*  departM  mrr  wona  mua  U 
TsflrleMisnaMl^^ 

Wfakh  BoMj  esB  4sBf . 


or  vhieli  aolemo  truth  t  am  a  deed  insUnce.  1 

think  Virgil  is  of  the  same  opinion,  thn?  -n  human 
souls  thote  will  still  be  some  remains  of  bunua  (ms- 
sione: 

M  Ipsa  in  morte  reliaqooaL' 


And  'tis  venr  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  Elysium, 
that  there  should  lie  a  river  Lethe,  which  1  am  not 
so  happy  as  to  find.  To  say  truth,  I  am  sometimes 
verv  wearv  of  the  sinfing  and  dancing,  and  sunshine* 
and  widi  for  the  smoke  and  impertiaeneie*  in  whidi 
you  toil{  though  I  endeavour  to  iwrsuade  myj'elf 
that  1  live  in  more  agreeable  varietur  than  you  dot 
and  that  Monday,  setting  of  {lartndges ;  Tuesday, 
reading  English;  Wednesday,  studying  in  tiic  Turk- 
ish language,  (in  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  already 
very  learned);  Thursday,  classical  authors;  Friday, 
spent  in  writing ;  Satiurday,  at  my  needle ;  and  Suiw 
day,  admitting  of  viaits,  an«l  hearing  of  music :  is  a 
better  way  of  disposing  "of  the  ivcek,  than  Monday, 
at  the  drawing-room;  Tuesday,  Lady  Mohun's; 
Wednesday,  at  the  onera;  'l*bur8day,  the  play;  Fri- 
day,  Mn.  Chetwynd's,  &«.,  a  perpetual  xonnd  of 
hearing  the  same  scandal,  and  eeeittff  the  samefoDiee 
acted  over  and  ovrr,  which  here  affect  me  no  more 
than  they  do  other  dead  people.  I  can  now  hear  of 
displeasing  things  with  pity,  and  without  indignation. 
The  reflection  of  the  grcnt  c-iTlf  between  you  and  me 
cools  all  news  that  come  iuther.  I  can  neither  1)0 
sensibly  touched  with  joy  or  grief  when  I  consider, 
tint  poeeibly  the  cause  of  either  ia  removed  before 
the  Mter  comet  to  my  hands.  Bat  (ao  I  said  before) 
this  indolence  does  not  extend  to  my  few  friendships; 
I  am  still  warmly  sensible  of  your's  and  Mr.  Con* 
greve's,  and  desire  to  live  in  your  remembrance, 
though  dead  to  all  the  wor)  1  beside." 

The  other  is  addressed  to  tiie  countess  of  Mar,  and 
is  dated  from  Constantinople.  Lady  Montagu  says, 
"  I  have  not  written  to  vou,  dear  sister,  these  many 
motitbs — a  great  piece  of  se1f«denial.  But  I  know  not 
u'licTr-  (llrcc'.,  (ir  what  part  r.tf  the  v.-orld  you  are  in. 
I  have  received  no  letter  from  yousuice  that  short  note 
of  April  last,  in  which  you  tell  me  that  you  are  on 
the  poinf  of  leaving  Knglanri,  nnd  promise  me  a  di- 
rection for  the  place  you  stay  m,  but  I  have  in  vain 
erpected  it  till  now,  and  now  1  only  learn  from  the 
"Gaaette"  that  yooaroretomed,  which  indncee  me  to 
venture  Uiis  letter  to  your  house  in  London.  I  had 
rather  ten  of  my  letters  should  be  lost  than  yoti 
imagine  I  don't  write ;  and  I  think  it  is  hard  fortune 
if  one  in  ten  don't  reach  you.  However,  I  am  re- 
solved to  keep  the  copies  as  testimonials  of  ray  incli- 
nation to  give  you,  to  the  utmost  of  ray  power,  all 
the  diverting  part  of  my  travels,  while  you  are  ex- 
empt from  idl  the  fatigues  and  inconveniencea.  In 
the  first  t^aee,  then,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  ideee, 
for  I  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter  five  weeks 
ago.  I  don't  mention  this  as  one  of  my  diverting 
adventures,  though  I  must  own,  that  it  is  not  half  eo 
mortifying  here,  as  in  England,  there  being  as  much 
difference  as  there  i.s  between  a  little  cold  in  the  head, 
which  sometimes  happens  here,  and  the  consumption 
cough  ao  common  in  London.  No  body  kecfia  their 
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house  a  month  for  lying-in  ;  ami  I  am  not  so  fond  of 
any  of  our  customs  as  to  retain  tbem  when  they  are 
not  necMiary.  I  returned  my  ^sitii  at  thrM  weeks' 
end,  and  about  four  days  Ti<.n-.  crossed  the  ■^f^?..  whicli 
divides  this  place  from  Constantinople,  to  make  a  new 
onOiWhenl  bad  the  good  fortune  to  pick  u[)  many  cn  - 
riosities.  I  went  to  tee  the  sultana  Uafiten,  favourite 
of  the  late  emperor  Muetapha,  who,  yon  know,  (or  per- 
haps you  don't  ki.i  I  v , '  was  deposed  by  his  brother,  the 
reigning  sultan,  and  died  a  few  weeks  after,  U-lng  pui- 
gMmed,  as  it  was  generally  believed.  'Hiis  lady  w  as, 
immedinT  '\-  after  his  death,  saluted  with  an  absolute 
order  to  leave  the  seraglio,  and  chooee  herself  a  hus- 
btndlilioiig  the  great  men  at  the  Porte.  I  suppose  you 
wmf  imagine  her  overjoyad  at  this  proposal.  Quite 
the  eonirary.  Thaae  women,  who  are  ealledand  ea- 
tccrn  themselves  queens,  look  upon  this  liberty  as 
the  greatest  disgrace  and  aU'ront  that  can  happen  to 
them.  She  threw  herself  at  the  sultan's  feet,  and 
begged  him  to  poniard  her  rather  than  use  his  hro- 
tl)er  s  widow  with  that  contempt.  She  represented 
to  htm,  in  agonies  of  sorrow,  that  she  was  privileged 
froin  this  miafortune  by  having  brought  five  princes 
into  <he  Ottoman  lunily,  but  all  the  hoya  being 
dead,  and  only  one  girl  surxiving,  this  excuse  was 
not  receive<l,  and  she  was  compelled  to  make  her 
cboiee.  She  chose  Beldr  Bfleadi,  then  aecreury  of 
state,  and  above  fourscore  years  old,  to  convince  the 
world  that  she  firmly  intended  to  keep  the  vow  she 
bad  made,  of  never  sutiermg  a  second  luislnnd  to 
amiroach  her  bed;  and  since  she  must  honour  some 
annjeet  eo  for  aa  to  be  called  his  wife,  the  would 
rhoose  him  as  a  mark  of  her  gratitude,  since  it  ^^  as  he 
that  had  predated  her,  at  the  a^e  of  ten  years,  to  her 
last  lord ;  hut  she  never  pemutled  him  to  pay  her 
one  visit,  though  it  is  now  fifteen  jain  she  baa  been 
in  his  house,  w^iere  she  passes  her  time  in  ttninter- 
rupted  mourning,  with  a  constancy  very  little  known 
in  Christendom,  especially  in  a  widow  of  one-and- 
twenty,  for  she  is  now  but  thirty.six.  She  has  no 
black  cunurli^^  for  her  [^nard,  her  husband  being 
obliged  to  respect  iier  as  a  queen,  and  not  to  enquire 
at  all  into  what  is  done  in  her  apartment.  I  was  led 
into  a  laige  raom.  with  a  so£a  the  whole  length  of  it, 
adorned  with  white  marble  pillars  like  a  melle,  eo^ 
vered  with  ])ale blue  fiu'fin  i!  \\-]vt  \.  (,ti  a  silver  pround, 
with  citsbions  of  the  aame,  where  1  was  desired  to 
npoM  till  the  sultana  a])psai«d,  who  bad  oontrired 
this  manner  of  reception  to  avoid  rising  up  at  my 
entrance,  though  ^he  made  me  an  inclination  of  her 
bead  when  I  rose  u])  to  her.  I  was  very  glad  to  ob- 
aerveahuly  that  had  been  distinguished  by  the  favour 
of  an  emperor,  to  whom  beanties  were  every  day  pre- 
eented  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  s!ie  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  ever  been  half  so  beautiful  as  the 
Mr  Fatiroa  I  saw  at  Adrianople,  thoosh  die  had  the 
remains  of  a  fine  face,  more  decayed  oy  sorrow  than 
time.  But  her  dress  was  something  so  surprisingly 
rich  that  1  cannot  forbear  describing  it  to  you.  She 
wore  a  vest  called  dualma,  which  differs  from  a  caf- 
tan by  longer  sleeres,  and  folding  over  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  of  purjile  clolh,  straight  to  her  shape,  rtnd 
thick  set  ou  e^urh  iside,  down  to  her  feet  and  round 
the  sleeves,  with  pearia  of  the  best  water,  of  the  same 
size  as  their  buttons  coamonly  ars.  You  mnat  not 
suppose  that  I  mean  as  large  as  those  of  my  Lord 
<— ,  but  about  the  bigness  of  a  pea  ;  and  to  these 
buttons  large  loops  of  diamonds  iu  the  form  of  those 
gold  iMpa  M  coouBon  on  biitb*day  eoatt.  Thia 
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habit  was  tied  at  the  waist  with  two  large  tassels  of 
smaller  {learU,  and  round  the  amisembioida«d  with 
large  diamonds.   Her  shift  was  fhatened  at  the  bot- 
tom with  a  great  diamond  fiha]>ed  like  a  lozenge;  her 
girdle,  as  broad  as  the  broadest  English  ribband* 
entirely  covered  with  diamonds.    Round  her  nedt 
she  wore  three  chains  which  reached  to  her  koesSr 
one  of  large  pearl,  at  the  bottom  of  which  hungafine 
coloured  emerald  as  big  as  a  luikey-egg  ;  another, 
consisting  of  200  emeralds,  close  joined  together,  uf 
the  most  lively  green,  perfectly  matched,  every  one 
as  large  as  a  hnlf  crrswn  piece,  and  as  thick  as  three 
crowu  pieces,  and  another  of  small  emeralds,  perfectly 
round.  But  her  ear-rings  eclipsed  all  the  rest.  They 
were  two  diamonds  sliaped  exactly  likspearsaa  lug* 
aa  a  big  haid  nut  Round  ber  taipoebe  she  had  four 
strings  of  pearl — the  whitest  in  l  most  j  erfect  in  the 
world,  at  least  enough  to  make  four  necklaces,  erery 
one  as  large  as  the  duchess  of  MarAonnigh's,  and  « 
the  same  shape,  fastened  with  two  roses,  consisting 
of  a  large  ruby  for  the  middle  stone,  and  round  them 
twenty  drops  of  large  diamonds  to  each.  Besides 
this  her  head-dress  was  covered  with  bodkins  of 
emeralds  and  diamonds.  She  wore  brge  diamond 
bracelets,  and  had  five  rings  on  her  fingers  (excrpt 
Mr.  Piti'ti)  the  largest  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.    It  is 
for  jewellers  to  compute  the  value  of  these  things  ; 
but,  according  to  the  common  estimation  of  jewels  in 
onr  part  of  the  world,  her  whole  dress  must  be  worth 
a  hundred  tiiousand  pounds  sterling.    Tiiis  1  atn 
sure  of,  that  no  European  queen  has  half  ihe  quan- 
tity, and  the  empress  s  jewels,  Uiongh  very  finei 
would  look  very  mean  near  her's.    Sti"  pnve  nie 
a  dinner  of  fifty  dishes  of  meat,  which  [atier  tlieir 
fashion)  were  placed  on  the  table  but  one  at  a  time, 
and  was  extremelir  tedious.  But  the  magnificrace  oC 
her  table  answered  very  well  to  that  of  her  dress.  The 
knives  were  of  gold,  and  the  luifts  set  with  diamonds. 
But  the  piece  of  luxury  which  grieved  my  e^eswas  the 
table-cloth  and  napkins,  which  were  all  tdbny  em- 
Ijriiiilpref)  with  silk  and  Koh',  in  tlic  finest  manner,  in 
natural  tiovvers.  It  was  with  ilie  utmost  regret  that 
1  made  tise  of  those  costly  napkins,  which  were  as 
finely  wrought  as  the  fioest  napkins  that  ever  came 
out  of  An  country.  You  may  be  eurs  that  they  wen 
entirely  spoiled  before  dinner  was  over.    'Hie  sherbet 
(which  is  the  liquor  they  drink  at  meals)  was  ser\ed 
in  china  bowls,  but  the  covers  and  sah-ers  iiius«y 
gold.  After  dinner  water  was  brought  in  gold  basons 
and  towels  of  the  same  kind  with  the  napkins,  which 
I  very  unwillingly  wiped  my  hands  upon,  andcoAea 
was  «er\'ed  in  china,  with  gold  soucoupe. 

"Ilie  sultana  seemed  in  •  very  gooa  humour,  and 
tnlkcd  to  ir.i-  w'nh  the  utmost  civility.  I  did  not  omit 
this  opportunity  of  learning  all  that  I  possibly  could 
of  the  seraglio,  which  is  so  entirely  nnknownMnongst 
us.  She  assured  me  that  the  story  of  the  sultan's 
throwing  a  handkerchief  is  altogether  fabulous ;  and 
the  manner  upon  that  occasion  no  other  than  ihi*. 
He  sends  the  kyslir  aga  to  signify  to  the  lady  the 
honour  he  intends  her.  She  is  immediately  com- 
plimented upon  it  by  the  others,  and  led  to  the  hath, 
where  she  is  uerfumed  and  dressed  in  the  most 
magnificent  and  becondng  nuintr.  The  emperor 
precedes  his  visit  by  a  royal  present,  and  then 
comes  into  her  apartment.  She  said  that  the 
first  he  made  choice  of  was  always  after  the  first 
in  rank,  and  not  the  mother  of  the  eldest  son  aa 
Other  writati  would  make  us  believe.  Sometimea 
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the  iiiltan  diverts  himself  in  the  company  of  all  bis 
ladies  who  stand  in  a  circle  round  him.  And  she 
confessed  they  were  ready  to  die  with  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  happy  sh«  that  he  distioguished  by  any 
appearance  of  prefierniee.  Btit  thie  Msmed  to  me 
lii  nil!  I  better  nor  worse  than  the  circles  in  rnn<t 
court?*,  where  tlie  glance  of  the  monarch  ia  watched, 
and  every  smile  \n  wailed  for  with  impatience,  and 
«?nvied  by  those  who  cnnnot  obtain  it.  She  never 
mentioned  the  sultan  without  tears  in  her  eyes,  yet 
«he  seemed  very  fond  of  the  discourse: — '  My  past 
Jiap|iiiiess,'  said  she,  'appears  as  a  dream  to  me ;  yet 
I  onmot  fofRet  that  I  was  beloved  by  the  greatest 
and  most  l(vel\  of  rnankind.  I  was  rlii;^en  from  all 
the  rebl  to  make  all  his  campaignu  with  him ;  and  i 
wttoid  not  survive  him  if  I  was  not  passionately  fond 
of  the  princess  my  daughter.  Yet  all  my  tenderness 
of  her  was  hardly  enough  to  make  me  preserve  my 
life.  When  I  left  him  I  passed  a  whole  twelvemonth 
without  seeing  the  light.  Time  has  softened  my  de- 
spair, yet  I  now  pass  some  days  every  week  in  tears 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  ray  sultan.'  There  was 
no  affectation  in  these  words,  it  was  easy  to  see 
■ho  was  in  a  deep  wdsndioly  thongli  her  good  hu- 
mour made  her  willing  to  divert  me. 

"  She  asked  me  to  walk  in  her  garden,  and  one  of 
her  slaves  immediately  brought  her  a  pellice  of  rich 
brocade  Uned  with  8iU>les.    I  waited  on  her  into  the 
garden,  srhieh  had  nothing  in  it  remarkabls  but 
the  fountains,  and  from  thence  she  showed  me  all 
her  apartments.    In  her  bed-chamber  her  toilette 
was  displayed,  consisting  of  two  looking-glasses,  the 
frames  covered  with  pearls,  and  her  night  talpoche 
set  with  bodkins  of  jewels,  and  near  it  three  vests  of 
fine  sables,  every  one  of  which  is,  at  least,  worth  a 
thousand  doUars,  C2O0L  £ngliah  money).   I  do  not 
doofat  hut  these  fim  haUts  wore  purposely  placed  in 
sight  though  they  seemed  negligently  thrown  on  the 
sofa.    When  I  took  my  leave  of  her  I  was  coropU- 
msnted  with  perfumes  as  at  the  grand  vizier's,  and 
presented  wito  a  very  fine  embroidered  handkerchief. 
Her  slaves  were  to  the  number  of  thirty,  besides  ten 
little  ones,  the  eldest  was  not  above  seven  years  old. 
'lliese  were  the  most  beantifol  girls  I  ever  saw,  all 
ridily  dmned ;  and  I  observsd  tut  the  sultana  took 
a  firi  at  deal  of  pleasure  in  these  lovely  children,  which 
in  a  vast  expense,  for  there  is  not  a  handsome  girl  of 
that  age  to  be  brought  under  lOOf.  ilerliiig.  They 
wore  little  garlands  of  flowers,  and  their  own  liair 
braided,  which  was  all  their  head-dress,  but  their 
habits  were  all  of  g'M  stuffs.    Tbese  served  her 
coffee  kneeling,  brought  water  when  she  washed,  &c. 
It  b  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  older  shtves  to 
take  care  of  these  ycunf?  girls,  to  learn  them  to  em- 
broider, and  to  serve  them  as  carefully  as  if  they  were 
children  of  the  family. 

"  Now  do  you  imagine  I  have  entertsinsd  yon  all 
this  while  with  a  relation  that  has  at  least  received 
many  embellishtnenUs  from  my  hand  ?  Thi-,  yru  will 
say,  is  but  too  hke  the  Arabian  ules.  These  em- 
broidered  napkins !  and  a  jewel  as  large  as  a  turkey's 
prrrr'—Ynr,  fnrrrpt,  dear  sister,  those  very  tales  were 
uTittea  by  an  author  of  this  country,  and  (excepting 
the  enehMiluoots)  are  a  real  vspresratation  of  the 
Banners  here.  We  travellers  sni  in  vsry  hard  cir- 
eumstances :  if  we  say  nothing  but  what  has  been 
before  us,  '  we  are  dull,  and  we  have  observed 
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for  the  difference  of  ranks  which  affords  difference  of 
company,  or  more  curiosity,  or  the  change  of  customs 
that  happen  every  twenty  years  in  every 


country. 


twenty  years 

But  the  truth  is.  people  jui^  of  travellers  exactly 
with  th«  same  canaour,  good  nature,  and  impartiality, 

as  they  judKC  of  their  neighbours  upon  all  occasions, 
iur  my  part,  if  I  live  to  return  amongst  you,  1  am 
so  well  acouainted  with  the  morals  of  all  my  dear 
friends  ana  acquaintances  that  I  am  resolved  lo  tell 
them  nothing  at  all,  to  avoiil  tlie  imputation  (which 
their  charity  would  certainly  incline  them  to)  of  my 
telling  too  much.   But  1  depend  upon  yuur  luiowing 
me  Sfnoiigh  to  b^eve  whatever  I  seriotisly  asoert  for 
truth,  though  1  give  you  leave  lo  be  suq)rised  at  an 
account  so  new  to  you.    But  what  would  yon  say  if 
I  told  you  that  I  have  been  in  a  harem,  where  the 
winter  apartment  was  wainscoted  with  inlaid  work  of 
mother  of  pearl,  ivory  of  different  colours,  and  olive 
wood  exactly  like  the  little  boxes  you  have  seen 
brought  out  of  this  country,  and  in  whose  rooms, 
designed  for  summer,  the  wdls  are  tU  emsted  with 
Japan  china,  the  roofs  gilt,  and  the  floors  spread  with 
the  finest  IVraiau  corpetit?  yet  there  w  nothing  more 
true.    Such  is  the  palace  of  my  lovely  friend  tlie  fair 
Patima,  whom  I  was  acquainted  with  at  Adrianople. 
I  went  to  visit  her  yesterday;  and,  if  possible,  she  ap- 
peared to  me  handsomer  than  before.    She  met  me 
at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  giving  me  her  hand 
with  the  best  grace  in  the  worU,  'Yon  diristian 
ladies,'  said  she  with  a  smile  that  made  her  as  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel, '  have  the  rei)Utation  of  inconstancy, 
and  1  did  not  expect,  what':\  T  <^oodnes3  yott  CK* 
r>  sed  for  me  at  Adrianople,  that  1  should  ever  see 
)  L  U  dj^ain.    But  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  have 
really  the  happiness  of  pleasing  you;  and  if  you 
knew  how  1  speak  of  you  amongst  our  ladies,  you 
would  be  assured  that  you  do  me  justice  in  making 
me  your  friend.*    She  placed  me  in  the  Conner  of 
the  sofa,  and  I  spent  the  afternoon  in  her  conversa- 
tion with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world.  The 
sultana  Haiiten  is,  what  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  a  Turkish  lady,  willing  to  oblige,  out  not 
knowing  how  to  go  about  it ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  in 
her  manner  that  she  has  Uved  excluded  from  the 
world ;  but  Fatima  has  all  the  politeness  and  good 
breeding  of  a  court,  with  an  air  that  inspires  at  once 
respect  and  tenderness ;  and  now  that  1  understand 
her  language  I  find  her  wit  as  agreeable  as  her 
beauty.   She  is  very  mnwos  after  the  manners  of 
other  countries,  and  has  not  the  partiality  for  her 
own  80  common  to  little  minds.    A  (ireek  that  I 
carried  with  me,  who  had  never  seen  her  before  (nor 
ooold  have  been  admitted  now  if  she  had  not  been  in 
my  train),  showed  that  surprise  at  her  beruity  and 
manner  which  is  unavoidable  at  the  first  b\ghi,  and 
said  to  me  in  Italian,  '  This  is  no  Turkish  lady,  she 
is  certainly  soma  Christian.*    Fatima  guessed  she 
spoke  of  her,  and  asked  what  she  sdd.   I  would  not 
have  told  her,  thinking  she  would  have  been  no 
batter  pleased  with  the  compliment  than  one  of  our 
f  otirt  beauties  to  be  told  she  bad  the  nr  of  a  Turk. 
But  the  (treek  la  K'  told  it  to  her,  and  sho  ^rn:I  *d 
saying,  '  it  is  not  the  first  time  1  have  been  told  so, 
my  mother  was  a  Poloneze,  taken  atdia  iklgoofClc 
mmiec,  and  my  father  used  to  rally  nie«  saying*  he 
believ«i  his  Christian  wife  had  found  some  Christian 
(rallant,  for  lliat  I  had  not  the  air  of  a  Tin  ' j^irl. 


said  Delore  us,  '  we  are  duu,  and  we  nave  otise 

nothing if  we  t^  any  thing  new,  we  are  laughed  1 1  assured  her,  tliat  if  all  the  Tiu-kisb  ladies  were  like 
at  M  *iibulow  ud  romantiei*  not  allowing  other  \  hcr»  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  coofine  ihen  from 
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ptilAk  view  (o^  the  repot*  of  mankind,  and  proceeded 
to  tdl  her  what  a  none  andi  a  free  aa  har't  would 

make  in  Liindon  or  Paris.  *  I  cannot  believe  von,' 
replied  ^he,  agreeably;  '  if  beauty  vva^  go  nmch  va- 
lued in' your  country  as  you  say,  they  would  never 
have  suHVred  you  to  leave  it.'  Perhaps,  dear  sister, 
y  ou  laugh  at  my  vanity  in  repeating  this  complio 
mcnt,  hut  I  only  doit  a»  I  think  it  very  well  turned, 
and  give  it  you  as  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of  her  con- 
venatkm." 

On  many  occasions  Lady  Montagu  displayedamind 
superior  to  Gommon  prejudices,  but  iu  none  so  hap- 
pily as  in  a  courageous  adoption  of  the  Turkish  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  in  the  case  of 
ber  own  son,  and  a  zealous  patronage  of  its  introdoe- 
tioti  into  this  country.  In  in  s  Mr.  NVortlcy  returned 
to  England,  and  at  the  request  of  Pope,  Lady  Mary 
took  up  her  summer  residence  at  Twickenham,  and 
a  frienusliip  was  fornied  between  these  kin  ircl  ge- 
niuses, which  gradually  gave  way  to  dislike,  jfroduced 
by  difference  of  nolitical  opinion,  petulance  and  irri- 
tabUUf  on  the  aide  of  the  poel»  and  no  small  disposi- 
tion to  sarcastic  keenness  on  that  of  die  laiTy ;  and  a 
literarv  war  ensued  which  did  honour  to  neither  party. 
Lady  Mair  preserved  her  ascendency  in  the  world  of 
rank  and  fashion  until  1739f  when  her  health  decUn- 
ing,  she  tnnk  the  resolution  of  jn«sing  the  remainder 
of  her  days  on  the  continent,  not  wilbout  the  world 
surmising  that  other  causes  concurred  to  induce  her 
to  form  tiiu  rasoiution.  She,  however,  retired  with 
^e  full  conewfeaee  of  her  hnsbend,  with  whom  her 
subsequent  correspondence  betrays  neither  resent- 
ment nor  humiliation.  Venice,  Avignon,  and  Cham- 
berry,  were  in  turn  ber  residence  until  the  death  of 
Mr  Wortlrv  in  17'i',  when  sbc  <"om:i!:et!  ^v':0.\  the 
BolicitationH  ot  her  daughter,  tiie  countess  of  liute, 
and  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  tw  enty, 
two  yean.   She  eijjoyed  a  renewal  ctf  family  inter- 
coorse  for  a  short  time  only,  as  she  died  of  a  gndusl 
decay  in  1 7G2,  aged  seventy  f  v  o    As  a  poetess.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  exhibits  ease  and  some 
powers  of  description  ;  but  she  is  negligent  and  in- 
correct.   The  principal  of  her  performances  in  this 
class  is  her  "Town  Eclogues,"  a  satirical  parody  of  the 
common  paaloial^  np^ied  to  fnhioiwilft  hfis  and 
manners. 

MONTAGU.  SDWARD  WORTLET,  was  the 

only  son  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu.    He  was  bom  in 
1713,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Wcstmin- 
ater  school,  from  which  he  ran  away  three  times,  and 
associating  himself  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society, 
passed  through  some  extraordinary  adventures,  sailed 
to  Spain  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  wa.*?  at  length  discovered 
by  the  British  consul  at  Cadis,  and  restored  to  his 
nmily.  A  private  tutor  wna  dmi  provided  for  him, 
with  whom  be  travelled  on  the  rnntinent  During 
his  residence  abroad  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  "  Re- 
flections on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Republics." 
On  bis  return  to  England  be  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
bouse  of  commons ;  but,  living  extravagantly,  he  be- 
came involved  in  debt,  and  left  bis  native  country 
never  to  return.   Uis  future  conduct  was  marked  by 
ceeentridtiea  not  less  extraordinary  than  those  by 
which  he  bad  been  distinguished  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life.    He  went  to  Italy,  where  he  professed  the 
Boman  catholic  religion,  and  from  that  he  apoalatized 
to  become  a  disciple  of  Mohammed  and  a  scrupulous 
practiser  of  the  formalities  of  Islamism.   After  pass- 
u^f  many  yean  in  Rgypt  and  other  oonntriee  border- 


lag  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  Was  about  to  return  to 
England,  when  Ua  death  took  place  at  Padua  in 

Italy,  in  1776. 

MONTAGUE,  EDWARD.— This  gaiianl  naval 
officer  was  the  son  of  Sir  Sidney  Montague.  He 
waa  bom  on  the  a7th  of  /olr,  I6a5»  and  received 
all  tlio  advantagee  which  a  hhenl  edneation  conM 
bestow.  Beinv:  th  u^'l  t  more  warmly  affected  to  the 
cause  of  the  parliament  than  his  father.  Sir  Sidney 
Montague,  be  received  a  colonel's  comnnsrion  in 
1643,  to  rni'.c  nnd  command  a  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  jiarliament.  This  Colonel  Montague, 
though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  p^ormed,  and 
the  interest  of  hia  fjamily  being  vary  azteneivt,  be 
took  the  field  in  six  wedce.   He  waa  pfseent  at  the 

s;  iniKn^r  i  f  !.in  iiln  on  the  6th  of  May,  1644,  Avhich 
was  one  uf  the  warmest  actions  during  the  civil  war. 
He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where h« 
distin^Tiiished  himself  so  much  that  when  the  ritv  of 
\ork  otiered  to  capitulate,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  settling  the  articles,  thougb 
he  waa  then  only  in  hia  nineteenm  ynr.  The  follow- 
ing  year  he  was  pnaant  at  the  battieof  Kaseby ;  and  in 
July  1645  he  stormed  tin  tow-n  of  Bridgewater;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  commanded  a  luigade  in  the 
storming  of  Mstol.  where  he  signed  the  articles  of 
capitulation  prnnt--d  to  I'rinn'  Rti]:irrt,  nn  thf  de« 
livery  of  tliat  uuportant  place  to  the  parliament. 
.After  the  Dutch  war  was  over  be  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  an  admiral  in  the  nav]^  and  waa  aelectod 
by  the  protector  to  join  Admiral  Blake  in  his  ezp«> 
dition  to  the  Mcditerranenn     In  tlu  ^;lring  i  f  the 
year  1656  he  went  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
took  several  prises,  and  on  his  return  the  parliament 
returned  him  their  thanks  for  the  services  he  had 
done  to  the  state.   After  the  death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  the  protectorship  of  his  eon  Richard,  Admiral 
Montague  accepted  the  command  of  n  lane  Haai 
which  was  aent  to  the  nordi.on  board  which  lie  em- 
barked in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 059,  and  on  the 
7th  of  April  he  wrote  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  the 
king  of  Denmaric,  and  tiie  Dutch  admiral,  Opdam, 
to  inform  them  the  motives  tli  u  li  i  !  in  iured  the 
])rotector  to  send  so  greal  a  licet  into  the  Baltic, 
and  that  his  instructions  were,  not  to  respect  the 
private  advantage  of  England  by  making  war,  bnttbn 
pablictranquillityof  Europe  by  engaging  the  powers 
ofthenortli  tot  ntcr  into  nn  equitable  peace.  The 
parliament  obhged  him  to  act  only  in  conjunction 
with  their  comniaaimiers,  Colonel  Algernon  Sidney, 
Sir  Robert  Honeywood,  and   Mr.  Thomns  Boon  ; 
and  it  is  suppoatid  that  his  displeasure  at.  um,  and  at 
their  giving  away  his  regiment  of  horse,  caused  him 
to  enter  into  a  n^otiation  with  the  king,  who  after 
his  restoration  enatad  him  Baron  Montague  of  St. 
Neots,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon ;  Visconnt 
Hincbinhroke  in  tlie  ^ame  county,  and  earl  of  Sand- 
wich in  Kent  He  was  likewise  sworn  amemberof the 
privy-council,  made  master  of  the  kintr's  wnrfirohr, 
admiral  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  iicutcuant  auiiuriil 
to  the  duke  of  York,  as  lord-bigh-admiral  of  England. 

A  treaty  of  marciaae  having  been  cMidudwi  be- 
twean  Ktn^  Charles  If.  and  the  infimta  of  Pottagal, 
with  whom  lie  w.-isto  receive  a  portion  of  300,000/., 
the  isUnd  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
city  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  it  became  naeaaaary  to 
send  a  fleet  to  brinf?  over  tbf  fjit'T'cn,  and  to  serum 
the  last-mentioned  city  against  jiny  attempt  from 

Forttatapiiipoae  tha  eiriofSiiiidwieli 
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was  a^in  sent  with  a  numeraiw  fleet,  [which  niled 
on  the  10th  of  June,  l(Uil,  from  the  Downs.  His 
lordaiup  afterwards  sailed  directly  for  Tanfper,  which 
plica  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1662,  when  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
marched  into  it  with  an  Kn^Ush  gaj-rison,  and  had 
the  keys  delivered  to  htm  by  the  Portuguese  go- 
vernor. The  admiral  then  returned  to  Lisbon,  whara 
he  received  the  queen's  portion,  and  then  sailed  with 
licr  tnajesty  to  England,  ati  1  arrivt-l  at  Spithead  on 
the  Utk  of  May,  1662.  When  the  Dutch  war  began 
in  1664,  tha  dak»  of  York  took  vpoo  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  as  high-admiral  ,  and  the  carl  of 
Soadwich  commanded  the  blue  squadron,  and  by  his 
induatrf  and  care  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
diips  were  taken.  In  the  great  h^tle  fooght  oa  tht 
3rd  of  Jane,  1665,  in  which  the  Dutch  lost  their  ad- 
minil,  <  )|id:im,  and  had  eighteen  men  of  war  taken, 
and  fourteen  dastrojred,  a  large  share  of  the  honour 
«f  tha  antonf  wm  justly  given  to  tha  eoong*  and 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 

Soon  after  this  the  lleet,  after  ha\ing  returned 
home  to  retit,  was  put  under  the  command  of  the 
mA  id  Sandwich,  as  the  duke  of  York  had  now  re- 
paired to  eonrt ;  and  on  the  4di  of  Septonber,  1665, 
the  earl  took  f]^hi  Dutch  men  of  war,  and  two  of 
their  b«Bt  i^t  India  ships,  and  twenty  sail  of  Uieir 
■MrahantniMi.  On  his  return  to  England  the  earl 
was  received  with  disting^nishfd  marksof  royal  favour, 
-and  the  king  despatched  him  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portn^aL  The  earl  of  Sandwich  nunaged  Uus  ne- 
gotiation with  great  ability,  and  not  only  concluded 
a  peace  hetween  those  nations,  but  also  concluded 
with  Sjpain  a  very  advantageous  commercial  treaty 
vkhlhia  country. 

On  the  breakhig  out  of  the  second  Dutch  war  his 
lordship  went  to  sea  with  the  duke  of  York,  and 
commanded  the  blui  s<ju.idron.  The  fleet  was  at  sea 
the  beginninf^  of  May,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month 
ouna  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  an  engajj^ement 
lje;;aa  between  the  two  fleets  alioiit  (  i^^iil  uClock  in 
ih»  morning.  The  earl,  in  the  Royal  Jamc«,  was 
Sn/t  attaekM  by  a  large  Dutch  ship,  named  tlM 
Great  Holland,  commanded  by  Capta-n  Rrrirke!!, 
followed  by  a  fire-ship,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Dutch  mr-admiral.  Van  Ghent,  with  his  whole 
^qondroo.  firackay,  though  of  much  laaa  tant,  da« 
pending  on  the  aaaietanca  of  his  firiends  who  had  the 
advantagt"  of  the  wind,  grapple<l  the  Royal  James;  ' 
and  while  the  earl  was  engaged  with  him  he  was  | 
-attndied  by  Van  Ghent,  with  several  other  men  of 
■war  r\n(i  fire-ships,  against  all  which  he  rlc  f-^nricd  him-  ' 
aelf  with  great  bravery.  The  Dutch  rear-admiral,  ; 
Van  Ghent,  was  soon  killed  by  a  cannon  shot;  three  : 
«f  thair  firaahipa  and  n  mail  of  war,  whieh  woohl 
teve  Wd  die  eul  on  hoard,  on  the  other  nde.  were 
aunk  s  and  at  knfjth  ^le  ums  (]lHMiL,'.'i^ffiI  fri:>m  Brack- 
«U's  ship,  with  which  he  had  been  grappled  an  hour 
and  IB  half,  and  had  reduced  her  to  tne  state  of  a 
wreck,  wounrlrrl  hrr  commandpr,  killed  and  wounded 
almost  all  his  odicers  and  above  two-tlurds  of  his 
men.  He  had  now  defended  himself  and  repulsed 
tha  encajr  with  tiie  greatest  braverr  for  iva  noars* 
«nd  it  wa*  helieved  might  have  madb  an  hwHnnaiUe 
retrnt,  Ijut  ^ijuld  not  di'sist  from  the  unequal 
eombat,  though  not  seconded  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  bf  his  squadron.  At  length,  aaoUMr  Batch 
ftiMhip^  eofond  by  th«  ■■ohe  of  thttMoiy,  gup- 
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pled  the  Royal  James,  and  set  her  in  flames,  and 
the  brave  earl  petiahad  in  har>  with  lercnl  othor 

gallant  officers. 
Such  was  the  end.  on  the  SSdi  of  May,  1079,  of 

Edward  carl  of  Sandwich.  Bishop  Parker  says  he 
wax  "  a  gentleman  aduroed  with  adl  the  virtues  of 
Alcibiades,  and  untainted  by  any  of  his  vices;  of 
high  birth,  capable  ol  any  business,  full  of  wisdom, 
a  great  commander  at  sea  and  land,  and  also  learned 
and  e'fM]U!  affable,  liberal,  and  magnificent."  The 
earl's  body  was  found  about  a  fortnight  after  the  en- 
gagenent,  an  aoeoonk  of  frfaieh,  and  of  hts  fbaend, 
was  inserted  in  "The  Gazette:" — "Harwich.  June 
loth,  1672.  This  day  the  body  of  the  right  honour- 
able Edward  earl  of  Sandwich,  being,  by  the  order 
uwmhis  coat,  discovered  floating  on  the  sea  by  one 
of  his  majesty  's  ketches,  was  taken  up  and  brought 
into  this  port,  whf tl  Sir  Charles  Littleton,  the  go- 
vernor, receiving  it,  took  immediate  care  for  its  em- 
balming and  honourable  disposuig  till  hie  majesty's 
pleasure  shou'rl  he  known  concerning  it;  for  thcob 
taining  ot  which  his  majeoty  waa  attended  at  White> 
hall  the  next  day  by  the  master  nf  the  said  vessel, 
who,  by  Sir  C'harles  Littleton's  order,  was  sent  to  pre- 
sent his  ntnjesty  with  the  George  found  about  the 
body  of  the  said  earl,  wliirli  rt'niaiiu  il  at  tl:e  timeofits 
taking  up,  m  every  part  unblemished,  saving  some  ifli* 
pressions  made  by  the  Are  upon  hts  face  sad  hum 
upon  which  his-  iTTRifsty,  out  of  his  princely  regard 
to  the  great  dtscTMngs  of  the  said  earl,  and  his  uuex- 
am  pled  performances  in  this  last  act  of  his  life,  hath  re- 
solved to  have  his  body  brought  up  to  London,  there  at 
hia  charge  to  reeeivethe  rites  of  funeral  due  to  his  great 

3iialify  nnd  merits."  Accordingly,  on  tlu  !nl  uf 
uljr.  the  body  being  laid  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner in  a  sumptuooa  liarge  at  Deptford,  was  brought 
by  water  to  Westminster,  attended  by  the  royal 
barges,  the  barges  of  the  nobility,  of  the  lord  mayor, 
and  of  the  sevenl  companies  of  the  city  of  London, 
decorated  suitably  to  the  melancholy  oeeanon ;  the 
trumpets  and  other  mn«c  on  board  sounded  the  deep- 
est notes  expressive  of  sorrow  :  the  guns  of  the  Tower 
were  6red  as  the  procession  (wssed,  and  those  at 
Whitehall  when  the  corpse  waa  conveysd  to  Weet- 
TT!in<»ter  .\bbcy.  Eight  earls  supported  his  son  Ed- 
ward earl  of  sandwich,  the  chief  mourner  ;  and  most 
of  the  nobility,  and  other  persons  of  quality  then  in 
toiWD,  iiMitsdat  thafoBsnl  obaequiM  of  th»  illustri- 
ous admirsl,  whose rsoMtns  wmdepontedin  the  duke 
nf  All  marle's  vault,  on  tiw  north  Biit  of  HsBry 
the  Seventh's  chapel. 

MOM  AGU.  BLIZABETH.—Tlils  bdr.  whobo. 
came  so  celebrated  in  the  literary  world,  was  the 
daughter  of  Matthew  llobinson,  of  the  Rokeby 
family,  and  was  bom  in  1720.  She  had  an  oppor^ 
timityof  pmaocotinff  her  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Conyera  Middleton,  to  whom  she  was  proba- 
bly indebte<l  for  the  tincture  of  learning  which  so 
remarkably  influenced  hrr  character  and  manners. 
In  1742  sne  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Montsffo,  wlu» 
left  her  mistress'  nf  n  handsome  fortune,  which  en- 
abled her  to  gratitv  her  taste  for  study  and  literary 
society.  In  1769  sne  published  "An  Eamy  on  tho 
Writioffi  and  Genius  of  Shakspsnrs.*'  This  ««k 
nused  tin.  Montagu  to  the  nni  of  an  arbitrett  of 
public  tnsic.  Slif  opened  her  house  in  I'ortiiiiiu 
Square  to  the  Blue-Stocking  Club — a  society  so  de- 
nominated from  a  peculiarity  in  the  dreaa  of  Mr.- 
SrtllingitHi  om  <rf-th»  msntbcwb  and  ( 
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tied  on  M  epistolary  correspondence  witli  many  men 
of  letters.    Her  death  took  place  in  Aii^rust  1800. 

MONTAIGNE,  MICHEL  DE,  a  clever  French 
writer,  who  was  born  in  1533.  His  father,  I'lerre 
Eyghcin,  '5r  ip;nciir  <Ic  Montaignf .  Kni/lnhnian  by 
birth,  and  a  brave  soldier,  \vlu>  had  been  chosen 
mayor  of  Bordeaux,  bestowed  the  greatest  care  on 
'  tb«  eultivatioa  of  ytnmg  Michel's  promisuig  talents, 
but  adopted  a  peeathnr  mode  of  edaeatkni.  In  order 
to  facilitate  his  son's  acquisition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  he  had  himself  found  difficult,  he  em- 
plo^  a  German  totor.  entirely  ignorant  of  French, 
mit  complete  master  nf  I -itin,  before  the  child  had 
left  the  nurse's  arms  ;  ami  as  all  the  family  were 
never  permitted  to  speak  anv  other  language  in  the 
presence  of  the  child,  he  baa  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  infant  so  completely  matricouitod  into  it  as  to 
be  obliged  to  learn  the  French  as  a  foreign  tongue. 
**  We  all  Latinized,"  said  Montaigne.  "  at  the  casUe 
in  tnch  a  manner  that  aovaral  Latin  expressions  came 
into  use  in  the  villages  around,  which  exist  to  this 
time."  (ireek  he  learned  in  the  usual  manner,  after 
it  had  been  attempted  in  vain  to  delude  him  into  a 
knowledge  of  it.  The  treatment  of  his  father  was 
iweafiar  m  some  other  retpoeta  {  thus  he  caused  him 
to  be  waked  in  the  morning  by  the  sound  of  musical 
instrumentii,  lest  the  genius  of  the  boy  should  be  ia- 
inred  by  his  being  roused  too  suddenly  |  he  allowed 
him  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence  in  bis  plays, 
and  endeavoured  to  lead  him  to  the  faithful  penorm- 
ance  of  ills  iluties  solely  by  in^]il;  ing  him  witii  a  --L'nse 
of  r^ht  and  wrong.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  bad 
flnisned  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  under 
Grouchy,  Buchanan,  and  Muret.  His  father  destined 
htm  for  a  Judicial  station,  and  married  him  somewhat 
laler  to  Fran^oise  de  la  ('has8ig:ne,  daughter  of  a 
eranaeUor  of  the  parliament  (rf  Bordeanz.  Uon^ 
tngne  was  for  some  time  a  parliainentary  eonnsdlor, 
bm  iversion  to  the  duties  of  the  Rtatinn  led  him 
to  retire  from  it.  The  study  of  man  was  his  favour- 
ito  occupation,  and  to  extend  his  observations,  and  to 
re^tnrf  h't".  health,  whlch  had  been  ^hnttered  by  the 
atucks  of  an  hereditary  disease,  he  travelled  in  Ger- 
many, vSwitzerland,  and  Italy,  and  was  every  where 
received  with  great  distinction.  At  Rome,  which  he 
^tad  in  1581,  he  received  the  title  of  a  Roman  dti- 

2en.     In   I5S-  l'.?  ivas  rhusen  m;uiir  of  l^orflcruix, 

and  the  citizens  of  ibat  ulace  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  his  administraition  that  th^y  sent  him  to  the 
court  in  1584  to  attend  to  their  interests  there. 
Without  douht  the  order  of  St.  Michael  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Charles  IX  at  this  tim^  without 
any  solicitation  on  hia  part. 

Altar  making  sewnd  other  journeys  ofhunness, 
he  returned  to  bis  r,i=Jtlf.nnd  rlrvotcil  Ir.ni^i'lf  entirely 
to  philosophy.  His  quiet,  however,  was  disturbed 
by  the  troubles  which  distracted  France  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  perseaitions  of  the  Huguenots ; 
his  castle  was  plundered  l)y  the  leaguers,  and  he 
himself  was  ill-treated  hy  their  adversaries.  To  these 
causes  of  distress  was  added  the  plague,  which  broke 
out  in  Gnyenne  m  1586.  and  compwed  hfan  to  leave 
his  estate  with  his  family,  <and  wander  through  the 
country,  which  was  then  the  theatre  of  all  kinds  of 
atrocities.  He  then  rsttded  some  time  in  Paris,  but 
finally  returned  home,  and  died  in  1592,  after  much 
bodily  suffering,  with  the  composure  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Montnipne  has  described  himself  in  his  cele- 
brated "Essais, "  but  he  confesses  only  the  lighter 
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faults.  He  adcnowledgea  himself  indolent  and  awraa 

to  restraint,  and  complains  of  the 'm  Ine-^  of  hia  me- 
mory. He  had  few  of  what  are  commonly  called 
frwnds,  but  to  his  chosen  intimates  he  was  warmlr 
attaclK  1  fie  was  also  fond  of  the  society  of  hand- 
some and  intelligent  women,  although  he  says  one 
shoulii  be  on  his  guard  against  them.  The  imagin- 
ation be  considered  a  firnitful  source  of  eviL  lie 
had  many  idea*  on  education  which  have  been  revived 
in  our  times,  without  his  receiving  the  nrdit  <  f  them ; 
he  wished  that  children  should  enjoy  both  physical 
and  moral  freedom  {  swathing  he  considered  as  ioja- 
rious,  and  was  of  opinion  that  habit  would  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  all  clothing.  His  views  on  legisla- 
tion and  the  administration  of  justice  enlightened  his 
own  ^e  and  have  been  useful  to  ours.  He  endea- 
voored  to  simplify  the  kws  and  legal  proeessea,  aid 
very  justly  remarks  that  laws  are  often  rendend 
futile  or  injurious  by  their  excessive  rigour.  His 
moral  system  was  in  general  indulgent,  but  on  some 
points  strict.  Speculative  philosophy  he  rejected,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  lessons  of  experience.  Equally 
removed  from  a  general  scepticism  and  from  dogma- 
tism, he  was  accustcnaed  to  suggest  possibilities  in- 
stead of  making  assertions,  and  to  throw  lipht  on  kis 
subject  from  cvrrv  point.  His  motto  \vas  "  Qn? 
jei"  His  great  work,  hia  "  Essais,"  contains  a  trea- 
sm  of  wisdom.  It  may  still  be  deemed  oneofths 
most  popular  books  in  the  French  language.  The 
essays  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics,  which  aio 
touch  ill  u[:on,  in  a  lively  entertaining  manner,  with 
all  the  racmess  of  strong  native  good  sense,  careless 
of  system  or  regularity.  Sentnices  and  aneedolM 
frnni  th?  nncients  are  interspersed  r?t  random  with 
his  own  remarks  and  opinions,  and  with  siories  of 
himself,  in  a  pleasant  strain  of  o^itism,  and  u^  m 
occasional  license,  to  whidi  severer  caanialn  ean  widt 
some  difBculty  reconcile  themsdves.  Heir  st^ 
without  being  pure  or  correct,  is  simple,  bo'  l,  lively, 
and  energetic,  and,  according  to  La  Harpe.  he  "  int< 
pressed  on  tise  Frsneh  language  an  energy  whi<li  it 
did  not  before  possess,  and  which  has  not  become 
antiquated,  because  it  is  that  of  sentiments  and  idea<, 
and  not  alien  to  its  idiom.  It  is  not  a  book  we  are 
reading,  bm  a  convaraation  to  which  we  are  Uatenrngi 
and  he  perstndet  becanse  be  does  not  teadi."  His 
style,  though  not  -ilw  i)  ^  pure  :ind  correct,  nr-cij.'^t- 
and  elevated,  is  original,  simple,  lively,  bold,  ajid 
vigorous.  Besides  his  essays,  his  voyages  deiserre 
mrntion,  althongh  not  intended  for  publication. 
.Muiiiai^tie  also  translated,  at  the  request  of  his  £i- 
ther,  a  treatise  OH  nilnml  thaolagj  bf  BajaMwl 
Sebonde. 

M  ONTALEMBERT.  MAEC  RENE,  MABOfJIS 

DE,  was  born  at  Anu  ndeme  in  1714,  and  entered 
the  army  in  his  eighteenth  vear,  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1 733,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  siegSi 
of  Kehl  .ind  Philippsburg.  As  a  reward  for  his  wer- 
^ces  a  company  of  the  prince  of  Conti'a  guards  was 
given  him.  After  the  peace  he  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  sciences,  and  entered  the  academy  in  1 747,  whoee 
memoirs  contain  some  of  hte  papers,  no  less  rMnarit* 
able  for  the  originality  of  their  ideas  than  for  their 
purity  and  elegance  of  style.  During  the  seTvn 
years'  war  he  was  stationed  with  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  armies,  and  at  later  periods  was  sent  to 
Brittany  and  the  isle  of  Oleron,  the  latter  of  which 
he  fortitied  on  his  new  system.  In  1779  he  erected 
a  wooden  fort  on  the  islaad  of  Ais.  which  astonished 
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■denUfie  men  hy  its  strength  and  complftenesM.  Win 
(HtnTBgance  obliged  htm  in  1790  to  sell  hi«  estate 
in  riie  Angoumois,  fortirUeh  I10  iceemd  payment  in 
iissi)j[nat«,  and  pasaed  the  rest  of  bis  life  m  poverty. 
As  a  partisan  of  tlw  revolution  be  surrendered  his 
pension,  which  bad  been  conferred  on  him  on  account 
of  the  losH  nf  an  eye.  He  died  in  1800.  Among  his 
works  are,  "  La  Fortification  Perpendiculaire,  ou  Art 
De'fensif  Sui>crieur  &  I'Art  Offensif,"  "  Mt  moire  sur 
1m  Affikts  de  la  Marine."  **  Reflexions  eur  le  Siege 
de  Saint  Jean  d'Arc,**  ''M^nunrM  ou  Conespon- 
dance  avec  les  Gt'ni-raux  et  les  Ministres.** 

MON'l'ANUS. — This  ecclesiastic  was,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  biahop  of  Pepuza,  in 
Phryjfia.  He  was  an  illitcnite  roan,  who  said  that  he 
was  the  promised  comforter,  who  was  to  bring  to 
perfect  maturity  the  Christian  syHtera.  In  his  doc- 
Innea  he  deviates  from  the  received  opinions  only  in 
naintaininirtbat  all  tme  Christians  reeave  the  inspir- 
ations of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  chiliastic  or  millen- 
narian  notions,  and  his  rif^id  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  be  had  in  common  with  the  Judaizing 
Christians ;  and  the  moral  pecuUarities  of  bis  sect 
consisted  merely  m  a  more  strict  observance  of  ex- 
ternals, frequent  fasts,  the  contempt  of  heathenish 
learning  and  worldly  conveniences,  abstioeoce  from 
aeeond  marriage,  and  •  wiOingneas  to  submit  to  celi- 
bacy and  martyrdom.  His  diKciples  called  themselves 
^eumatici,  from  a  behef  in  their  superior  spiritual 
perfection;  they  were  also  called  Pepuzians  and 
Phrygians,  because  their  doctrines  principally  pft- \ 
vailed  m  I'hrygia  and  Asia  Minor  in  general.  Ter- 
tullian,  himself  a  Montanist,  defends  their  monastic 
rigour.  On  the  other  hand  the  Alexandrian  school, 
wbldi  was  inclined  to  the  Gnostic  dogmas,  opposed 
their  fanaticism  till  they  became  extinct,  in  tl  -.  f  >urth 
century,  with  the  exception  of  some  remains  which 
survived  a  short  time  in  Gaul,  where  the  eeet  had 
been  introduced  hy  Phrygian  colonists. 

MONTCALM  DE  SALNT  VERAN.  LOUIS 
JOSKPH,  MAIiaUlS  OF.  a  lieutenant-fjeneral  in 
the  French  service,  who  was  bom  near  Nimes  in 
iTli,  alter  receiving  a  careful  education,  entered  the 
military  service  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  several  occasioas.  In  1756  he  was  sent 
to  Canada  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
American  colonies;  and  although  exposed  with  a 
fe«hle  army  to  the  rigours  of  a  severe  climate,  and 
neglected  by  the  mother  country,  he  obtained  re- 
peated advantages  over  Lord  Loudon  in  the  first 
cami)aigii,  gidned  a  complete  victory  over  Aber- 
cromby  in  the  second,  and  fell  under  the  walla  of 
Quebec  in  1759.  in  the  battle  with  Wolfe. 

MONTECUCCOLl  or  PRINCE  RAYMOND, 
one  of  the  greatest  miUtary  commanders  of  modem 
times.  He  was  bora  in  the  Modenese  in  1608,  bore 
arms  at  first  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  soldier 
under  his  uncle,  and  rose  successively  through  all 
the  ranks.  His  first  brilliant  exploit  was  in  1639. 
when  by  a  forced  march,  at  the  bead  of  2000  hor-^e, 
he  surprised  a  body  of  10,000  Swedes,  and  captured 
■n  their  artillery  and  baggage.    Banner,  hoiwever, 

hastened  to  attack  the  victor,  and  made  him  prisoner. !  stitutes  him  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  pastoral  ro- 
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raisfurtune  to  kill  hi.s  friend,  the  count  Manzani. 
In  1657  the  emperor  of  Uermany  sent  him  to  the  aid 
of  Jdin  Gammir,  king  of  Poland,  against  Ragotsky 
and  the  Swedes.  Montecuccoli  deicatcd  the  Tran- 
sylvanians,  and  drove  the  Swedish  forces  from  Cra- 
cow. Charles  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  then  at- 
tacked Denmark  ;  but  Montecuccoli  ha.stened  to  its 
defence,  and  relieved  Copenhagen  by  land  before  the 
Dutch  c  ni  l  intrmhice  reinforcements  by  sea.  The 
peace  which  followed  this  success  did  not  leave  him 
long  ia  letirenient:  the  eonouennr  of  Ragotsky  was 
now  employed  to  j)rot«ct  that  prince  against  the 
Turks.  He  compelled  them  tu  withdraw  from  Tran- 
svlvania,  and,  by  a  wise  system  of  delay,  baffled  all 
the  attempts  of  their  formidable  force  until  the  arrival 
of  the  French,  by  whose  aid  he  gained  the  great  vic- 
tory of  St.  Gothard  in  16(54.  Tiiis  victory  led  to  a 
peace,  and  Montecuccoli  was  made  president  of  the 
imperial  military  coundL  On  the  Dreaktng  out  of 
the  war  between  the  empire  and  France  he  was  jilnced 
at  the  head  of  the  imperial  troopa,  and  checked  the 

Erogrees  of  Louis  XIV.  bv  the  capture  of  Bonn,  and 
y  forming  a  junction  with  the  ])rince  of  Orange  in 
spite  of  Tnrenne  and  Conde.  The  next  year  the 
chief  c  miTTind  was  taken  from  him,  but  was  restored 
in  167 a,  that  be  might  make  head  agamst  Turenne 
on  the  Rhine.  Monteeuceoii  was  the  only  adversary 
worthy  nf  thnt  prrat  commander.  They  spent  four 
months  in  foUowmg  and  observing  each  other,  each 
conjecturing  the  movement!  of  biaoppouMDtbfwhat 
would  be  hiaown  in  the  same  circtmistances,  and 
they  were  never  deceived.  They  were  on  the  point 
of  risking  a  l  ittlt  ,  when  the  rrencli  general  was 
killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  In  the  letter  of  Monte- 
cuccoli to  tbe  emperor,  hi  which  he  speaka  of  dm 
death  of  his  great  rival,  he  says  that  he  cannot  bdp 
regretting  the  loss  of  a  man  who  was  a  honour  to 
human  nature:  these  words  he  had  repeated  eeveral 
times  on  hearing  the  news  of  Turenne's  death.  The 
prince  of  Condi  could  alone  dispute  the  superiority 
which  that  event  gave  him.  The  prince  was  at  first 
worsted,  but  finally  succeeded  in  making  head  against 
Uia  imperial  commander,  who  considered  thu  cam- 
paign as  the  most  glorious  of  hi?  ]if< — not  because  ho 
conquered.  Montecuccoli  passeci  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  the  imperial  court,  tbe  patron  of  learning, 
and  promoted  the  establislunent  of  an  academy  for 
natnral  science.   He  died  at  Lintz  in  I6d0. 

MOXTEMAYOR.GEORr.E  DE,  a  celebrated  poet, 
bora  about  1320  in  the  small  town  of  MonteroayMV 
near  Coimbra  in  Portugal.  He  waa  much  less  in- 
debted to  study  than  to  bis  natural  genius ;  but  he 
understood  several  living  languages,  and  bis  traoala- 
tions  from  them  are  characterized  by  ease  and 
fulness.  In  his  ^outb  he  entered  tbe  mihtary  career, 
although  bis  inclination  attracted  him  to  music  and 
poetry.  He  afterwards  went  to  Castile,  and,  being 
destitute  of  other  means  of  subsistence,  joined  the 
chapel  of  Philip  II.  as  a  singer,  and  accompanied 
that  prince  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
,\fter  his  return  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  Leon, 
where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Diana,"  which 


Montecuccoli  now  passed  two  years  of  captivity  in 
the  assiduous  study  of  the  military  art.    In  1  6a6  he 

S lined  a  victory  over  General  Wrangle  at  Triehel, 
fter  tbe  peace  of  Westphalia  be  \nsited  Sweden, 
and  then  return to  Modena,  where,  at  a  carousal 
in  honour  of  tiie  marriage  of  the  duke,  be  had  the 


numee.  Queen  Catharine,  sister  of  Charies  V..  and 
regent  of  tbe  kingdom,  called  the  poet  to  her  court 
and  conferred  on  him  an  honourable  post.  By  an 
elegy  of  Franciso  Marcos  Dorantes,  whi^  i«  con- 
tained in  all  the  editions  of  the  "  Diana,"  it  appears 
that  he  died  as  early  as  1662.  Although  a  Fortu- 
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miese  hy  Mrth,  he  is  consiJered  as  hclonging  to 
Spaniah  literature,  as  he  wrote  m  Castilian.  Cerran- 
tes  ciSSm  the  "Diana*'  the  finest  model  of  the  pastoral 
roinanrr  DesideH  that  work,  which  is  unfinished, 
we  have  a  Cancionero  or  collection  of  his  poems. 

MONTKSFAN.  FRANCOISE-ATH 1  .WIS  DE 
ROCUECHOUART  OE  MORTEMAKT,  MAR- 
CHIONESS  DE.— Tfcit  lady  waa  for  many  years 
tlir  mistrrs'i  uf  Louis  XIV  She  was  bom  in  1641, 
and  in  1(363  was  married  to  the  marquis  de  Mon- 
taapan.  To  great  personal  beauty  she  added  a  natural 
liveliness  and  wit,  nrif]  a  highly  cultivated  mind. 
On  hu  first  appearance  at  court,  as  the  queen's  dame 
dbjMilW,  MUe.dc  laValli^  poHKessed  the  favour  of 
the  raonarch;  but  tJi*  graci^  beautjrt  aiid  wit  of  the 
marchioneM  soon  made  an  impretnoti  on  bini,  and 

it  was  iiiit  Ii>ni^  ronci'alt.'il  friirn  tlir:  cniirtiers,  al- 
though the  pious  queen  was  b\ow  to  creiiit  it — that, 
while  that  volnptiMms  prince  already  had  one  mis- 
tress at  roTirt,  hfl  was  living  with  another  Iler 
husband  had  been  ordered  to  retire  tu  \m  estates, 
and  Mme-  de  la  VaURtre  withdrew  in  1674.  The  first 
child  of  tbisdiagnettfiil  connexion  w«a  born  in  1672, 
and  di«  bkth  was  eanliiDy  concealed.  He  edoca- 
tion  of  the  chil<lren  .\-as  committed  to  Mme.  Scarron, 
afterwards  De  Maintenon,  under  the  strictest  iojuuc- 
ttons  of  secrecy;  but  thb  exierior  of  decency  was 
soon  laid  a'-idf,  rm(!  they  wer?  openly  a\'0'.vc'5.  'Vhr 
influence  ot  the  favourite  iuiblrc.£>^  was  oUen  exercised 
in  public  affairs,  and  her  advice  was  often  formally 
aakeil  and  foUowad.  Several  tranaicnt  pawiona  m 
Ihe  kinf  atSil  left  her  her  power,  until  age,  remorae, 
md  a  growing  attachment  to  Mme  de  Maintenon, 
finally  overcame  his  passion,  ami  the  frequent  quar. 
rels  of  the  two  ladiea  finally  estranged  hu  affections 
from  yhne.  Montetpan.  She  rarely  appeareri  at 
court  afltr  LUf45,  and  in  IGOI  she  entirely  quitted  il. 
Her  last  years  were  devoted  to  religious  exercises, 
acta  of  l»coevolBD£8»  ami  penitence.  She  died  in 

MONTESQTTIEU.  CHARLES  DE  SECONDAT, 
BAROiN  DE  LA  BREDE  ET  DK  — This  popular 
French  writer  was  descended  from  a  noble  farody  of 
Guienne,  nnd  was  born  on  the  18th  of  January,  1CS9, 
at  the  castle  of  Br«  de,  near  Bordeaux.  When  only 
twenty  yearsold.he  collected  materials  for  his"  Koprit 
dea  lioia."  An  uncle,  who  waa  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Bordeanx,  left  htm  his  property  and  offiee. 
In  this  sphere  of  action,  MonteK(juieu  tried  to  be 
useful  ia  various  wava.  In  the  academy  which  was 
formed  at  Bordeaux  he  delivered  many  excellent  lec- 
tnrf^  on  history,  Hought  to  attract  attention  to  the 
natural  sciences,  in  his  time  almost  entirely  neglected, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  jirojected  the  plan  of  a  "His- 
toira  ilmiqae  de  la  Terre,  Andenne  et  Moderne" 
(wUdi,  however,  aa  hta  dforta  were  afterwarda  tonied 
in  other  directions,  was  never  finished":,  &c.  In  1/2 J 
he  came  before  the  public  with  his  "  Lettres  Persanes," 
which  he  had  begun  in  the  country,  and  finished  in 
the  leisure  hours  that  his  business  left  him.  This 
work,  profoimd  under  the  appearance  of  levity,  an- 
nounced a  distint^uished  writer.  It  gives  a  most  lively 
Mid  comet  picture  of  French  manners:  with  a  light 
and  bold  pondl,  he  portrayi  abcufditieR,  prejudices, 
and  vices,  and  ha-s  the  skill  of  impnr*  n?  tn  all  an 
original  character.  AH  his  letters  are,  iiowever,  not 
of  equal  value :  some  contain  paradoxes  and  coarse 
«atirr«  npairiNt  tlic  reik'n  of  Ixiuis  XIV.  'ITiese  letters 
lutxoduced  Montesquieu  into  the  French  academy, 


although  this  society  was  by  no  means  spared  in  themt 
and  Cardinal  Fleur^, justly  offended  at  the  PersisA's 
mockerv  of  dieClinatian  religion,  opposed  his  recep- 
tion, llie  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  \]ic 
occasion  of  his  admission,  iu  1728,  was  short,  hut 
energetic,  and  rich  in  ideas.  In  order  to  coll^rt 
material*  fimr  hia  great  work,  the  **£aiMit  des  Lui»," 
he  resigned  hie  oflioe  in  Bordeanx  in  1726,  and, 
after  his  rt  ccption  into  the  academy,  began  to  travel 
through  Germany.  Uungaryt  Italv,  Swiuerlaod, 
HaBandt  and  tliia  caantry.  Here  he  spent  al»eat 
two  years,  and  waa  made  member  of  the  roval 
society  of  sciences  in  London.  The  result  of  ius 
observation  was,  that  Germany  was  the  place  to 
travel  in,  Italy  to  raaide  in  for  n  tinie^  ?^"gtaBd  to 
think  in,  and  nUM  to  live  in. 

After  hi*  return  tohisrAn/eaK  la  Brtdr,  he  flnMir?  ! 
his  work  "SuT  lea  Caosea  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  k 
Decadeoea  daa  Bomaina,**  which  first  appeared  to 
1734     Tl!<t  acute  remarks  and  rxrellent  deUneation 
gave  to  thib  trite  subject  the  interest  of  novelty.  The 
lofty  spirit  which  shines  in  this  book  is  still  more 
concpicoona  in  the  "Eepirit  desLoiat"  which  appeand 
in  1748.   In  tbi*  work,  which  ezhilnta  the  laws  of 
sLHtes,   ill  their  broad  connexion  with  the  other 
elements  of  })ublic  life,  the  author  distinguishes  three 
forms  of  government, — the  democratic,  the  mam- 
archical,  and  the  de8])otic,  and  shows  that  the  laws 
must  correspond  to  the  pnnciples  of  these  forms. 
The  distinction  is  of  great  importance,  and  leads  the 
author  to  a  great  vahetjr  of  oedue^na.  Hm  ^le, 
inlhont  always  being  correct,  i*  enefi^etie.  Inte 
work  may  he  ternu  1  a  i   (le  of  national  law,  and  its 
author  may  be  termed  the  legislator  of  the  human 
family:  we  feel  that  it  emaaatea  from  a  liberal  heart, 
regarding  the  whole  human  race  with  affection,  in 
consideration  of  these  tteutiments,  Montesquieu  m*f 
be  forgiven  for  labouring  to  reduce  everv  thing  to  a 
aysten^  aacribing  to  clinate  and  phyaical  cnof^es  too 
nraeh  inliaenca  over  the  morals;  lor  the  irrrgularily 
of  his  work  as  a  whole,  and  for  having  too  often 
drawn  general  infKcnccs  from  single  cases.   But  it 
has  been  Jnatly  complained  that  we  find  in  this  ^ef 
d*a?uvTe  many  excessively  long  digregsionn  rc^pert- 
ing  the  feudal  laws;  also  the  testimony  of  traveiierH 
of  doubtful  credit,  paradoxes  instead  of  truths,  and 
jeau  instead  of  reflections.  He  ha*  therefore  bean 
acensed  of  indeflmteness,  forced  ezpreasionc,  and 
want  fif  1  mnexion.    Tt  i^,  however,  undeniable  that 
this  boolc  IS  for  the  philosopher  a  storehouse  of  in vea- 
ligations;  and  no  one  has  ever  reibcled  more  pro- 
foundly than  Monte'iquicu  on  the  nature  founda- 
tion, manners,  climate,  extent,  power,  auii  peculiar 
character  of  states;  on  the  effects  of  rewards  and 
pwiishmeotsi  on  religion,  education,  and  commerce. 
To  a  crittdsm  by  the  abbd  Bomaire,  Montesqntea 
replied  in  his  "Defense  de  I'E^prit  des  Lois."  He 
died  at  Paris,  on  Uie  10th  of  February,  175S,  at  the 
age  of  ^ty-six  years.   Although  economical  by 
nature,  he  could  be  generous,  as  in  the  well-known 
instance  of  his  bounty  at  Marseilles,  where  he  gave 
his  purse  to  a  young  boatman,  and  secretlv  appro- 
priated a  considerable  sum  to  release  the  father  of 
the  unhappy  man,  who  had  fallen  into  tho  bands  of 
Barbary  corsairs.    It  was  not  discovered  till  af^er 
Montesquieu's  death  tliat  he  vna  the  liberator  of  the 
captive.  A  note  respecting  the  remittance  of  «  cum 
of  money  tn  n  bnnVer,  fmin  !  by  his  exccnton?  amoncj 
his  papers,  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  act  of  liberai- 
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ty»  It  hm  gtrm  occanon  to  the  drunft  *'L»  Bienfait 

Anonyme."  His  raildneas,  good  humour,  and  cour- 
teousncss,  were  always  equal;  his  convcrsauon  easy, 
ioetructive,  and  entertaining.  A  history  of  Loius  XI., 
which  he  had  compoied,  waa  lost,  beiog  burned  by 
tiM  Mllior  by  mistakf .  Under  th«  mmeof  "  Ghailes 
d*  Outrepoot,"  Montesqtiieu  hns  imveiled  the  soul 
of  a  tyiiut,  in  a  conversation  between  Sulla  and 
Boeratiw.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  Monteaqoiett 
married,  and  the  fruits  of  this  niarrinp:f  werp  one 
sou  and  two  daugiiiera.  i'he  first  published  a  ro- 
mance in  1783,"  Arsace  and  Ismene,"  which  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Montesquieu  in  his  younger  jeui^ 
and,  perhaps,  intended  originally,  as  Qrimm  mg- 
ffestfl,  to  form  an  episode  in  the  "  LtllrcM  IVrHancs  " 
To  his  grandson,  the  ))aron  Montesquieu,  who  died 
without  chOdien  in  1824,  Napoleon,  from  respect  to 
the  author  of  the  "  Kspnt  jit"^  I.ois,"  restored  the 
property  of  his  grandfather,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated during  the  revolution. 

MONTEZUMA.— Hua  unfiortaiiate  monarch  wat 
empapor  of  Meneo  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  inra* 
BTon  In  1519,  when  Ci  iti  ^  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  and  exi^'essed  his  intention  of  visiting  the 
emperor  in  his  capital,  Montezuma  sent  hunarieh 

E resent,  but  forbade  his  fartlior  advance.  Cortes, 
owever,  heeded  not  this  prohibition,  and  the  em- 
peror, intunidated,  began  vainly  to  negotiate  for  the 
departure  of  the  Spamards.  His  despotic  ^ovem- 
xnent  having  made  ntm  many  enemies,  who  willingly 
k'incrj  Cortes,  and  assisted  him  in  his  progress  to 
Mexico,  he  waa  obliged  to  consent  to  the  advance  of 
the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  assigned  qoartera  in  the 
town  of  Choliili,  w  here  he  plotted  their  destruction. 
His  plot  being  discovered,  a  massacre  of  the  Cholu- 
tana  frilowed,  and  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  gates  of 
the  capital,  before  Montetuma  determined  how  to 
receive  him.  His  timidity  pre\*ailed,  and,  meeting 
the  Spanish  leader  in  great  state,  he  coiuluc  i.  :I  him 
with  much  respect  to  the  quarters  allotted  to  him. 
The  nndc  waa,  however,  eoon  reoaoved;  Cottar 
seized  Monteeuma  in  the  heart  of  his  capital,  and 
kept  him  as  a  hostage  at  the  Spanish  quarters. 
He  was  at  first  treated  with  reapeeti  which  was  soon 
changed  into  insult,  and  fetters  were  pat  on  his  legs. 
He  WM  at  length  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  vasml- 
a^e  to  the  king  of  Spnm,  h\\i  he  <  niiM  not  hf  brought 
to  change  hia  refi^on.  He  waa  constantly  planning 
bow  to  ddiver  huneelf  and  hie  eouotrymec  t  and 
whon  Cortes,  with  great  part  of  hi?  forces,  was  obliged 
to  march  out  to  oppose  Narvaez,  the  Mexicans  ruse 
up  and  furiously  attacked  the  Spaniards  who  re- 
mained. The  return  of  their  commander  alone  aaved 
the  latter  firora  destmetion,  and  hostilities  were  going 
forwrir  l  v.!n  n  Mor't  ziimn,  still  the  prisoner  of  the 
&aniards,  was  induced  to  advance  to  the  battlaments 
01  fSbn  Spimidi  fortteM,  in  his  ro^  robei,  and  at* 
tempt  to  pacify  his  suhiects.  His  address  only  ex- 
cited indignation,  and,  being  struck  on  the  temple 
with  a  stone,  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Every  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  Cortes  from  motives  of  policy; 
but,  rejecting  all  nourishment,  he  tore  off  his  band, 
ages,  and  soon  after  expired,  spurning  every  attempt 
at  convaiaion.  Hitis  event  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  ISSO.  Re  left  two  eona  and  toree  daughters,  who 
were  converted  tn  the  catholic  faith.  Charles  V. 
gave  a  grant  uf  lands,  and  the  title  of  count  of  Mon- 
tenma,  to  one  of  the  soni^  who  waa  die  JiMUder  of 
•  noble  family  in  Spain. 
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Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  who 
was  celebrated  as  a  critic  and  antiquary.  He  waa  bom 
at  the  castle  of  Soulage,  in  Languedoc,  in  1655,  and 
when  young  en|fm[cd  in  the  militarf  aerviee*  which  he 
qnitted,  and  in  10TS  took  the  monaatioTowa.  In 
M's^  he  pubbsbed,  riinjnint])- with  fathers  Lopin  and 
Pouget,  a  volume  entitled  "  Anaiecta  Grasca,  sive 
Varia  Opuscula."  Oneof  his  great  undertakingf  waa 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Athanasius,  which  appeared 
in  1698'  He  then  visited  Rome,  where  be  exercised 
the  functions  of  agent-general  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  on  hia  rotnm  from  Borne  pnbUabed  an  aceooot 
ef  hia  obeervathioe  under  the  title  of  "Diarium  1ta> 
Ileum,"  and  in  1706  a  collection  of  the  worl  s  i  f  iln 
ancient  Greek  fathera,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Dot««, 
and  remarks.  In  1708  appeared  his  "  Palseograpliia 
Gneca,  sivc  de  Ortu  ct  Progressu  Litcranun  Gnrca- 
rum."  Amoug  kiB  nubsequentlahoura  are,  the  "  Hex- 
apla  of  Origen,"  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Chrvsos- 
tom,and  "Les  Monuments  de  la  Monarchie  rran- 
faise."  The  most  important  of  his  prodoctiona  ia 
the  tiraMureof  class ir  il  :ircbicology,  entitled  "  L'An- 
tiquite  I^pliqu^  ct  Representee  en  Figures."  His 
dradi  took  place  at  the  abhejr  of  8t  Genntin  dea 
Pr^  in  1741. 

MONTFORT,  SIMON  DK,  EARL  OF  LEICES- 
TER,  son  of  SimondeMontfort. — ^This nobleman, who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  actinty,  seal,  and  severity 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  was  bom  in 
France,  and  in  1231  retirt  il  tn  I'til!  ir  !  in  account  of 
some  dispute  with  Queen  Blanche.  Henry  I H.  received 
him  very  kindly,  bestowed  upon  him  the  earldom  of 
Ijeicester,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  hij^  ances- 
tors, and  gave  him  hia  sister,  the  countesa  dowager 
of  Pemhroke,  un  marriage.  Heoiy  soon  after  a[)- 
pointed  him  seneschal  of  Gaseony,  where  he  ruled 
so  despotically  that  the  inhabitants  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  king,  dccl  imii^  that  they  would  renounce  their 
allegiance  if  Montfort  waa  not  removed.  He  waa  ac- 
cordingly recalled,  uid,  aceiDrding  to  aome  aeeonnti^ 
examined  before  the  lords,  but  acquitted.  A  xnolent 
pcriioiml  altercation  between  the  king  and  the  haughty 
earl  ensued,  in  which  the  former  applied  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  traitor  to  hia  subject,  nnd  the  latter 
gave  his  sovereign  the  lie.  A  rernnciliation  was, 
however,  effecti  l,  and  M.  ntfort  \  a.<t  employed  on 
several  occasions  in  a  diplomatic  and  miditanr  capacity. 
Aa  the  dinatiabelion  or  the  harona  with  we  goveni- 
ment  assumed  a  more  decided  tone,  the  name  of  this 
nobleman  ia  more  frequently  mentioned.  He  con- 
certed with  die  principal  barona  a  plan  of  reform, 
and  in  1258  they  appeared  in  parHament  armed,  and 
demanded  that  the  administration  should  be  pat  in  the 
hands  of  twenty-four  barons,  who  were  empowered  U- 
redreee  grievances  and  to  reform  the  state.  Theaecon- 
eeaaiona  were  called  die  proviaiotta  of  OifiMd,  the  par- 
liament  having  been  holaen  at  that  place.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  twenty-four  guardians,  at  the  bead  of 
whom  waa  Leieeetar,  oontiiiQed  for  several  feara. 

In  1262  Henry  made  an  attempt  to  escajie  from 
their  authority,  but  was  constrained  to  submit  by  the 
vigour  anil  activity  of  Leicester,  and  agreed  th.Tt  their 
power  ahould  be  continued  during  the  reign  of  hia 
aneeeiaor.  TUaatlpalationaoonled  to  newtroiditei^ 
and  both  parties  finally  consented  to  refer  the  subject 
to  the  arbitration  of  St.  Louis.  The  barons  refused 
tOlMdebyhis  decision,  and  ho.«tilities  again  com< 
maneed.  wiidk  leaolted  in  the  triumph  of  Ldceator 
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«t  tlM  bftttlfl  of  Lewes .  His  arrogance  and  rapacity 
■MUM  to  htvo  raised  a  powaiful  party  againat  him 
■iBong  Om  Iwrons,  and,  aecordiiig  to  aome,  tlna  wm 

the  motive  which  induced  him  to  BummoD  knights 
of  ahires  and  burgesses  to  the  parliament  which  was 
convened  in  1265.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  mo- 
tives, however,  he  thus  brmrne  the  founder  of  the 
English  house  of  common  s.  In  the  same  year  he 
fell  At  the  battle  of  Evesham,  in  which  the  royal 
forces  were  led  by  Prince  Edward.  In  attempting 
to  rally  his  troops  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  hi  wu^  surrounded  and  slain.  His  body,  after 
being  mutilated,  was  laid  before  Lady  Mortimer,  the 
wife  of  his  implacable  enemy.  H  is  memory  was  long 
revered  by  the  people  as  that  of  one  wlio  died  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  liberties  of  the  realm.  During  the  kuc- 
ceeding  reign  this  feeling  was  discouraged,  but  in  the 
next  generation  he  was  called  St.  Simon  the  lUgh- 
teons.  Miracles  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  peo- 
ple muririureil  tli at  canonisation  was  withheld  from 
him.  Though  Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain,  his  life- 
leea  reni^  ontnq^  and  his  acta  branded  aa  those 
of  an  usurper,  yet,  in  spite  of  authority  and  prejudice, 
his  bold  and  fortunate  innovatiuu  survived.  He  dis- 
cloeed  to  the  worid  (whether  conscious  or  not  of  the 
importance  of  his  measure)  the  gr«it  principle  of  po- 
pular representation  which  has  drawn  forth  liberty 
irora  the  walls  of  single  cities,  has  removed  all  bar- 
riers to  the  extent  of  popular  governments,  and  has 
given  them  a  reguUuity,  order,  and  Tigoor,  which 
ptit  to  shame  the  boasted  energy  of  despotism. 

MONTGOLllER,  JACQUES  ETIENNE.—lliis 
ingenious  Frenchman  vtah  the  inventor  of  the  fire- 
balloon.  He  was  the  son  of  a  paper-maker,  and  was 
bom  at  Vidalon  lbs  Annonai  in  1745,  and  with  his 
elder  brother,  Josej)h  Michael,  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
atudy  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  phvsics,  and  che- 
niatry.  They  carried  on  the  niami&etory  of  their 
father  together,  and  were  the  first  who  made  velhun- 
paper.  Jo&cph  was  the  inventor  of  the  water-ram, 
which  raises  water  to  the  height  of  aiz^  feet  HIa 
brother  died  in  1799- 

MONTOOMERY,  GABRIEL.  COUNT  DE.  a 
French  knif^ht. — This  brave  man  was  the  innocent 
cause  of  the  death  of  Henry  IL  That  prince  had  al- 
ready broken  several  kneea  at  a  tournament  held  in 
1559  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his  daufj^hter  Eli- 
zabeth with  Philip  king  of  Spain,  when  he  desired  to 
mn  a  tilt  with  the  voung  Montgomery,  then  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Scotch  guards.  The  latter  consented 
with  great  reluctance,  bat  finally  yielded  when  he 
saw  that  Henry  was  displeased  with  iiis  refusal.  In 
the  encounter  bis  lance  struck  with  such  violence  on 
AeTfaor  of  die  king  as  to  raise  it  and  pass  through 
Ilia  head,  just  above  his  right  eye.  The  prince  died 
eleven  days  after,  commanding  that  Montgomery 
should  not  be  proceeded  againat  on  acoonnt  of  the 
accident.  The  latter  retired  to  his  estate  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  he  left  for  a  time  to  travel,  and  re- 
turned to  France  at  the  time  of  the  (irst  civil  war,  in 
which  he  acted  as  a  leader  of  the  protestaota.  He 
defended  Rouen  with  great  bravery  against  the  royal 
army  in  l.'ifi?,  and  on  the  capture  of  the  city  made 
his  eicai)e  to  Ilavre.^  On  the  nigijt  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's he  was  at  Pane,  bntaaeceeded  in  saving  him- 
self by  flight,  and  came  over  to  Krifrlm  ]  In  1^,73 
lie  brought  a  powerful  fleet,  paiiiy  iiUed  out  at  his 
own  expense,  to  the  rcliel  of  Rochelle,  which  was  be- 
aieged  by  the  catholics,  but  did  aot  effect  any  thing. 


and  returning  to  Normandy 
the  proteatant  aobleise  of  that  provtBce.  After  i 
ral  battles  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the 

castle  fif  Iliirnfront,  where,  in  ?j  itr  (fa  vij^orous  re- 
sistance, he  was  at  length  overpowered  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1574,  and  made  prisoner  by  the  royalists'  ge- 
neral, Matignon.  By  the  command  of  t'arharine  of 
Medici,  Mati^on  transferred  his  captive  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  26th  of  Joneofttn 
same  year,  diaplaying  th«  noet  hemic  eomage  on 
the  scaffold. 

MONTGOMERY.RICH  Ain\  .nn  American  leader, 
who  was  bom  in  1737,  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland.  He 
embraced  the  profeaaion  of  anna,  and  aerved  midor 
Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  in  1759;  but  on  his  return  to 
Knglaud  he  left  his  regiment,  although  his  prospects 
of  promotion  were  fair.  He  then  removed  to  Anae» 
rica,  for  which  country  he  entertained  a  deep  affection, 
purchased  an  ratate  in  New  York,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  city,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Livingston.  His  feelings  in  fovour  of  America 
were  so  wdl  known,  that  on  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle  he  wan  entnisted  with  the 
command  of  the  continental  forces  in  the  nMthem 
department  in  conjunction  with  General  S^ltyler. 
The  latter  however  fell  sick,  and  the  chief  command 
in  consequence  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  who. 
after  various  successes  proceeded  to  the  siege  of 
Quebec  This  he  commenced  on  the  let  of  Decem- 
ber, I77S,  after  having  formed  a  jottctioii  widi  Colo- 
nel Arnold  at  Point-aux-Trembles ;  but  as  his  artil- 
lery was  not  of  sufficient  calibre  to  make  the  requi- 
site impression,  he  determined  npon  attempting  the 
capture  of  the  place  by  storm.  He  made  all  hia 
arrangements  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  New 
York  troops  along  the  St.  I^wrence.  He  assisted 
with  hia  own  hands  in  puUiog  up  the  pickets  that 
obatnieted  hia  approach  to  the  aeeond  bvrier,  wUdi 
he  was  resolved  to  force,  when  the  only  gun  fired 
from  the  battery  of  the  t:nemy  killed  him  and  his  two 
aides-de-camp,  llie  three  fell  at  the  same  time  and 
rolled  upon  tne  ice  formed  ttpon  the  river.  The  next 
day  his  body  was  brought  into  Quebec  and  buried 
without  any  m  irk  <  f  lislinction.  Congress  directed 
a  monument  with  an  inscription  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory,  and  placed  in  frant  of  St.  VmA't  ehnreh 
in  New  York,  and  in  July  i  -ls'  his  remains  were 
brought  from  Quebec  in  consequence  of  a  resolution 
of  the  state  of  New  York  and  mtcmd  near  tha  mo- 
nument. 

MONTHOLON,  CHARLES  TRISTAN,  COV  NT 
DE. — This  French  olhcer,  who  was  justly  celebrated 
for  bis  generous  adherence  to  the  fallen  fortnnee  of 
his  flinetrious  master,  waa  bom  at  Fluia  in  1783. 

His  father  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  young  Montholon  entered  the  army  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Ha  commenced  his  career  by  serving 
unilt T  !?  n?partc  on  the  relf-brat^'d  il  iv  of  the  18th 
of  iir  uuiiiuu,  and  was  in  the  list  of  the  cificcrs  who 
received  swords  as  marks  of  distinction  from  the  first 
consul  on  that  occaaion.  Appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  Manhal  Berthier  brfore  helmd  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  ho  served  in  that  capacity  in  every 
caxBuaign  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  distin- 
guisned  himself  particularly  at  the  battlea  of  Anater- 
litz,  Wagram,  Jena,  anrl  Frir-fllrtiKl.  During  a  time 
when  the  state  uf  bis  iuuiib  and  ibo  cd'ects  of  his 
wounds  did  not  permit  him  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  actual  military  service.  Napoleon  employed  him  in 
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importMit  Biinions,  and  attach^  him  to  luit 
own  pemnn  as  one  of  hta  chamberlains.  He  was 
aftenvart]!)  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  and  wan  proreednif?  to  oppose 
a  vigorotu  rcwatance  to  the  Austrians  when  he  re- 
caiMd  <h*  iMira  of  the  emperor*!  dMlieaitMMi.  Hk 
first  thought  was  to  resign  his  command  and  hasten 
to  his  master  at  Veraailles.  From  this  hour  bia  fate 
and  that  of  Napoleon  became  inseparable.  He  held 
the  rank  of  general  during  the  hundred  days.  He 
served  Napoleon  as  chamberlain  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  t)0th  at  the  palace  Elysee  and  at  Malmaison; 
And.  finally,  with  hi*  wife  and  chihlren.  voluntarily 
iMitook  QC  the  w^Miperor't  iaiwiMiiinMat  at  St.  He- 
lena, and  contiaiMd  with  hhn  till  tfa*  period  of  his 

MONTI,  VINCENZO.  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  poets  of  Italy,  who  was  bom  at  Fuaignano, 

in  the  territory  of  Ferrara,  about  1753,  studied  at 
Ferrara,  after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
found  patrons  and  was  appointed  secretary  to  Luigi 
ftnuehi,  nn>heir  of  the  pope.  A>  he  wore  the  cle- 
rical dress  he  was  called  ahoate  Monti.  The  Arcadia 
received  him  as  a  mem  her.  Excited  by  the  fame  of 
Alfieri  be  wrote  two  tra^i^edieB — "  Galeotto  Manfredo" 
and  "  Aristodemo" — the  splendid  style  of  which  was 
indeed  admired,  hut  the  plots  were  thought  too  tragic, 
and  dramatic  action  was  wantinjf.  'ITil-  iniu  lcr  of 
the  French  ambassador  BassevUle  at  Rome,  gave 
oeearion  to  the  poem  "  BuviDiiiia.''  ia  wbkh  he 
closely  imitates  Dante.  This  work,  distinguished  for 
the  splendour  of  some  of  its  passsge»,  guned  him 
a  well-deserved  reputation.  Two  other  poems,  the 
"  Musogonia"  and  "  Feroniade,"  are  less  known  in 
their  original  form,  for  the  French  having  soon  after 
entered  Rome,  the  author  mip}ire.ssed  the  first  edition 
and  prepared  a  second,  ia  which  the  renroaches  for- 
merly dmeted  agaiaet  BonafMrte  and  hie  army  «en» 
levelter]  aijiinst  the  allied  prioces.  Monti  was  now 
appointed  secretary  of  the  directory  of  the  Cisaluine 
repablie  m  M'dan.  He  was  accused,  indeed,  of  hav- 
ing acted  on  a  mission  to  Romagna  the  part  of  a  new 
Verres,  hut  his  verses,  in  which  he  artfully  flattered 
the  existing  po^vers,  kept  him  in  office.  'ITie  cam- 
paign  of  Suwaroff  in  Italy,  in  1799»  obliged  him  to 
ilee  to  Pfwiee.  The  bottle  of  Marengo  natoied  him 
to  Mil.in,  where  he  sun^  the  death  of  \facheroni. 
'1  hi8  poem  excited  almost  as  much  admiration  as  the 
"  Basvilliana,"  but  as  some  ealirieal  hate  gave  offence, 
he  did  not  finish  it.  He  was  scarcely  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  helles-lcttrcs  at  Uie  college  of  lirera,  when 
he  received  an  invitation  to  Pavia  as  professor  of 
eloqitence;  but  Napoleon  appointed  bun  historio- 
grapher of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  die  charge  of 
celehrating  his  achieveraenls.  Accordingly  the  poet 
composed  his  *'  Bardo  della  Selva  Nera,"  of  which  six 
CMtos  appeared  in  1806.  This  very  singular  work 
met  with  Rtronsf  disappreihati  jii ,  against  which  Monti 
attempU-d  a  vindication  ni  a  letter  to  Bettinelli.  He 
then  went  to  Naples  to  join  Joseph  Bonaparte,  where 
be  publiebed  the  aeventh  canto  of  the  "  Bardo," 
whkh  wai  received  with  bo  more  approbation.  Hie 
tragedy  "CajoGracco"  llkt  aise  found  little  favour, 
aa  also  MHne  musical  dramas;.  1  iie  poetry  was  con- 
aiderad  ae  too  close  an  imitation  of  Dante,  though 
not  without  Tn?!rv  h'^mtic--  Mnnti  no'.v  translated 
the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  (wilbout,  as  lie  confessed 
himself,  understanding  Greek)  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
Id  1815  he  faippoe«i  for  the  city  of  Mibm  a  can- 
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tata  in  honour  of  the  emperor  nrancii.  He  died  in 
October  18*28.  Monti  cannot  be  denied  the  praise 
of  great  poetic  talent ;  his  countrymen  called  him  U 
Dante  enymliUto.  His  "  Proposta  di  .\lcune  Corre- 
aiooi  ed  Aggiimte  al  V^ocabohurio  della  Crusca"  con* 
taini  a  treasure  of  critical  and  lesieographieal  infbnn- 
ation  on  the  Italian  language. 

MONTLOSIER,  FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE 
RBGNAULT,  COUNT  DE.  wai  descended  fraoi 
an  ancient  &inily  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  in 
which  proThnee  he  was  horn  about  176C.  In  1780 
he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  states-general  by  the 
nobility  of  Biom  {  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  events 
of  the  5di  and  6th  of  October  in  that  year  that  he 
hppnn  tn  ta'.rp  n  rnnspicuous  part  in  thnt  assembly. 
From  that  ucnod  he  came  forward  on  every  occasion 
as  one  of  tna  moot  determined  of  the  royalist  party, 
and  soBMtimes  nurried  his  seal  to  a  length  which  was 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  that  be  espoused.  He  did 
miinite  mischief  to  the  monarch  by  his  opposition  to 
Mirabeau,  at  a  moment  when  that  orator  was  de- 
sirous of  giving  his  powerful  support  to  the  tottering 
throne.  In  1791  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  want  of 
foresight  in  voting  for  the  self-denying  decree  which 
ordered  that  the  members  of  the  national  assembly 
should  not  be  elected  to  the  ensuing  legislative  body. 
By  this  absurd  decree  all  poUtical  influence  waM 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
the  monarchy.  M.  Montlosier  emigrated,  and  after 
having  been  employed  on  the  continent  till  1794,  he 
settled  in  England,  where  he  became  the  })rnjiriiMr)r 
and  editor  oF^'  llie  Cotirrier  de  Londres,"  wlucU  he 
conducted  on  the  same  prineiples  that  ho  had  muii- 
fested  in  the  national  assembly. 

In  1800  he  was  selected  to  proceed  to  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  proposinj^  to  Bonaparte  a  sovereignty 
in  Italy  on  coaoitiuu  of  his  restoring  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was  arrested  at  GUais, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Tem]  !  uhrre  however  he  was 
confined  only  thirty-six  hours,  Fouche  having  de- 
clared that  the  arrest  aroee  from  a  mistake ;  but  be 
was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to  quit  France  in  ten 
days.  During  thoee  ten  days  he  had  secret  audiences 
of  the  minister  for  the  foreign  department,  who  in- 
formed him,  ostensibly  in  confidence,  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  first  conral  to  re-establith  the  ancient 
church  of  France,  to  recall  the  emifrnints,  and  re- 
store the  UQiiuld  property,  and  to  destroy  the  rem- 
nants of  Jacobinism  ana  bring  back  social  order. 
On  his  return  to  England,  Montlosier  began  to  change 
the  tone  of  his  journal;  and  the  British  government, 
in  consequence,  withdrew  its  protection  from  him. 
In  1801  tite  ministeia  of  the  police  and  foreign  de- 
partment invited  him  bade  to  his  country,  and  he 
accepted  ihe  invitation.  He  vettlcd  nt  Paris  and  con- 
tmucd  his  journal  there,  but  dropped  it  at  the  end  of 
three  montos,  and  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the  fo- 
reign department.  Though  he  did  not  give  his  vote 
on  the  Huhject  of  raising  Napoleon  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  yet  he  retained  his  place.  The  emperor 
soon  after  ordered  him  to  wnte  a  work  on  the  an- 
cient monarch  V  and  the  cansee  of  the  revolution— a 
task  on  which  Mjitl  .sier  was  occupii  1  for  four  years; 
and  he  next  employed  him  for  fifteen  months  as  his 
regular  correspondent  on  poGtiesl  aflhira.  About  the 
close  of  1812  Montlosier  requested  perTTii^vion  to 
travel  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  uiakuig  iiKjuiries 
in  natural  history — a  pursuit  which  he  had  formerly 
preferred  to  all  others.   His  request  was  granted, 
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and  he  was  liberally  supplied  with  the  means  of  tra- 
velliop  in  comfort.  After  the  first  restoration  he 
pubUshed  his  work  "  On  the  French  Monarchy,  from 
Its  Kstablishraent  to  the  Present  Period,"  to  which  he 
subsequently  added  several  supplementary  volumes, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1821.  He  refused  to 
vote  for  the  additional  act  proposed  by  Napoleon ; 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  removed  from  office  on  the 
second  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

MONTMORENCY.  ANNE  DE,  peer,  marshal, 
and  constable  of  France. — Tliis  French  nobleman  was 
bom  in  1493,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  distinguislied  himself  under 
Francis  I.  in  the  wars  against  Charles  V.,  and  fol- 
lowed his  sovereign  to  Italy,  where  he  was  made  pri- 
soner with  him  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  which  was 
fought  against  his  advice.  Francis  conferred  on  him 
the  dignity  of  constable  in  1538  on  account  of  his 
important  public  services.  He  afterwards,  however, 
lost  the  favour  of  the  king  on  account  of  his  having 
advised  him  to  trust  to  the  professions  of  Charles, 
who  while  in  France  promised  the  restoration  of  Mi- 
lan. In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Montmorency  reco- 
vered his  former  influence,  but,  owing  to  the  hatred 
of  Catharine  of  Medici,  lost  his  consideration  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.  The  risings  of  the  Huguenots 
occasioned  his  recall  to  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
he  joined  the  duke  of  Guise  in  opposition  to  Conde, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  protestants.  The  conse- 
ueoce  was  a  civil  war,  wnich  broke  out  in  1562. 
n  the  battle  of  Dreux,  Nlontmorency  was  made  pri- 
soner by  the  Huguenots,  and  Conde  was  capturetf  by 
the  royal  troops.  The  former  was  liberatea  the  next 
year,  and  in  the  second  civil  war  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  HuguenoU,  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1567,  but  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  the 
action. 

MONTMORENCY,  HENRY  II.,  DUKE  DE,  was 
bom  in  1595,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  was  created 
admiral  of  France.  Afterhaving  defeated  the  Calvinists 
in  I.anguedoc,  and  Uken  from  them  several  strong 
places,  he  gained  a  victory  over  them  by  sea,  near 
the  island  of  Re,  which  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1628 
he  gained  decisive  advantages  over  the  duke  de 
Rohan,  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  During  the  war 
against  Mantua,  in  1630,  he  held  the  chief  command 
in  Piedmont,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  Doria, 
although  thev  were  superior  to  him  in  number.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  relief  of  Casale,  and  his 
aervices  were  rewarded  with  the  marshal's  baton. 
Montmorency  now  thought  himself  powerful  enough 
to  brave  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  and  with  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  cardinal,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  La  Force  and  Schomberg  were  sent  against 
them ;  they  met  at  Castclnaudary,  and  Montmorency, 
who  to  inspirit  his  men  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
royal  ranks,  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  Gas- 
ton remained  inactive.  All  France,  mindful  of  his 
8er\'ice8,  his  virtues,  and  his  victories,  desired  that 
the  rigonr  of  the  laws  might  be  softened  in  his  fa- 
vour j  but  Richelieu  was  resolved  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  the  bravest,  most  generous,  and  most  amiable 
man  in  France,  and  the  marshal  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  The  king 
extended  his  mercy  so  far  as  to  allow  the  execution 
to  be  private,  and  it  took  place  in  the  hotel  de  ville, 
in  Toulouse,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1632 

MONTPENSIER,  ANN  MARIA  LOUISE,  of 


-MONTROSE,  JAMES  GRAHAM. 

Orleans. — ^Tliis  French  lady,  who  is  best  known  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1627,  and  her  father,  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  be- 
queathed his  eccentric,  impetuous,  and  vindictive  tem- 
per to  his  daughter.  She  joined  the  faction  of  Coude 
in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  bad  the  boldness  to  fire 
upon  the  troopsof  Louis  XIV.  from  the  Bastille.  This 
outrage  awakened  the  hostility  of  the  king  and  the  court 
against  her.  so  that  they  opposed  every  plan  of  mar- 
riage which  was  agreeable  to  her,  and  made  only  such 
propositions  as  she  could  not  but  refuse.  At  the  age 
of  forty-four  she  determined  to  give  her  hand  to  Count 
Lauzun.  She  obtained  permission  to  take  this  step, 
and  brought  him  a  fortune  of  20,000,000  francs,  four 
duchies,  the  seigneury  of  Dombes,  the  county  of  Eu, 
and  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  llie  contract  was 
already  concluded  when  the  queen  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  persuaded  Louis  XIV.  to  retract  his  consent. 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  parties  were 
secretly  marrien ;  hut  it  is  not  settled  whether  it  was 
before  or  after  the  ten  years'  imprisonment  of  Lauxun 
at  Pignerol  for  his  conduct  towards  Mad.  Mon> 
tespan.  He  finally  obtained  his  freedom  on  con- 
dition  that  the  duchess  should  cede  the  seigneury  of 
Dombes  and  the  county  of  Eu  to  the  duke  of  Maine. 
She  gladly  consented  to  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
living  with  him ;  but  her  happiness  was  of  short 
duration.  Lauzun  saw  in  her  a  violent  and  ambi- 
tious woman,  yet  glowing  with  the  passions  of  youth; 
and  she  looked  upon  him  as  ungrateful,  perfidious, 
and  false.  His  insolence  finally  so  exasperated  the 
princess  that  she  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  again 
m  her  presence.  She  lived  in  retirement  from  that 
time,  and  died  in  1693,  little  regretted  and  almost 
forgotten. 

MONTROSE.  JAMES  GR.\H.\M.  MARQUIS 
OF. — 'ITiis  unfortunate  nobleman  was  a  distinguished 
royalist  under  Charles  I.  He  entered  the  Scotch 
guards  in  France,  and  on  his  return  he  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  met  with  such  neglect  that  he  joined  the 


covenanters  ;  hut  afterwards  returning  to  the  roya^ 
side,  he  was  zealous  in  the  8er>-ice  of  the  king,  and 
gained  the  battles  of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverlochy  ; 
in  recompence  for  which  he  was  created  a  marqms. 
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In  1645,  being  d«f«iited  bv  Luley,  he  left  the  king, 
dom  wad  ramauicd  abrotia  uitttl  1660^  when  he  weut 

to  Orkney  with  a  few  fi  i:  vvcrs ;  but,  being  taken,  he 
was  conveyed  to  P>dinburgh,  where  he  was  hanged 
and  r|iiartered  on  tlie  2 1st  of  May,  1650. 

MONTl'CCJ,  ANTONIO,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Chinese  scholarsi  in  hutope.  He  was  horn  atSienna 
in  1769.  and  studied  at  the  university  there,  dt  voting 
bimadf  to  the  living  languages  with  great  application 
In  1785  he  wis  made  profeaeor  of  English  at  the  ool- 
In??  Tobnei,  and  in  1789  accompanie!  ^fr  Wedg. 
wood  to  England  as  Italian  teacher  in  hi:j  family. 
Here  be  became  aeqasinted  with  four  young  Chinese, 
obtained  from  them  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  dictionary 
Tcking  7>e«  Thouna,  which  was  not  hefore  known  m 
Europe,  and  soon  formed  the  plan  of  preparing  a  new 
dicticMianr  of  the  Chinese  language.  To  meet  the 
expense  be  laid  his  prospecliia  tiefora  aeveral  princes 

1  loa  lemiee,  but  the  king  of  Prussia  was  the  only 
pertiun  who  made  him  an  answer.  He  set  out  fur 
Prussia ;  hut  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  disappointed 
his  expectations  of  aid  frcin  the  Pni^sian  court.  He 
continued,  however,  to  Ubour  on  ins  dictionary,  sup- 
porting himself  by  giving  lessons  in  Enghsh  and  Ita- 
lian. In  1812  he  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  conti- 
nued to  teach,  and  leetored  on  the  Chinese  language 
and  lit  riture.  In  1R27  he  returned  to  If  ily,  .md 
died  in  lS2y.  His  dictionary  and  a  part  of  his  Chi- 
nese library  had  been  previously  purchased  by  Leo 
XII.  for  thf  in-itruf ttnti  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
Vatican.  He  wa.s  also  the  author  of  several  compila- 
tions, &c.,  for  the  study  of  Italian,  and  edited  the 
"  Poesie  Inedite"  of  Loienio  de'  Medici,  publiahed 
■t  Ae  expense  of  Mr.  Koeeoe  in  1790. 

MON'rUCLA,  JOHN  STEPHEN,  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  who  was  bom  at  Lyons  in 
1725,  and  studied  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
completed  his  education  at  T  uluuse,  with  a  view  to 
the  legal  profession.  He  then  i-ngaged  in  practice  as 
a  counsellor,  but  afterwards  devot^  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  mathematinl  science.  He  pidilished 
a  treatise  on  Ae<pi8dntnreof  the  eirde;  ami  in  1758 
appeared  his  "Histoiredes  Math^riKitniutH,"  d  work 
<a  great  research  and  ability.  He  was  appointed 
oeeretarjr  to  the  intendant  of  Orenoble,  and  aubse- 
qaently  wenttoCayenTip.  with  the  title  of  royal  astro- 
nomer. The  latter  j)art  of  bis  life  was  devoted  to  the 
augmentation  of  his  history,  of  which  a  new  edition 
waspvbliahed  at  Fuie  in  1799*  and  leoraited  in  1810. 
Montndfe  dao  pnbltehed  an  enhraea  effition  of  the 
"  Rt-crcations  Nf  Ttl-  'niitiques  et  Pnysiques"  ofOza- 
nam,  an  English  translation  of  whicn,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hniton,  ap^ned  in  1B03.  Hie  deatii  took  flaee  in 
1799. 

MOOR,  SIR  KAREL  DE,  a  portrait  pmnier,  wiio 
waa  boni  at  Leyden  in  1656,  and  at  first  was  a 
diiciple  of  Gerard  Doaw,  with  whom  he  continued 
for  a  condderahle  liine.    He  afterwards  studied 

successively  tmder  Ai  r  tliam  ^^inden  Tempel,  Fran- 
cis Mieris,  and  Godfrey  Scbakken.  His  |>ortraitR 
are,  generally  sneaking,  iniitatloae  of  Vandyck  and 
Rembrandt.  His  jiirtnres  were  always  highly  fi- 
nished, and  he  ^roii]  r  d  the  figures  of  bis  sub- 
jects with  great  slull  I'he  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
desired  to  have  the  portrait  of  De  Moor,  painted 
by  himself,  to  be  placed  in  the  TloTentine  gaOerjr, 
and  on  the  r.  c  t  ipt  of  it,  that  prince  sent  him  in  re- 
turn a  eb^n  of  gold  and  a  large  medal  of  the  same 
 r,CSaimt8iiii«iidocf, 
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by  order  of  his  master,  engaged  him  to  paint  the 
portruts  of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  dtthe  of  Mari-^ 

ix)rough  on  horseback ;  and  in  that  performance  the 
di^ilv  and  expression  of  the  figures,  and  also  tlie 
attitudes  of  the  horses  appeared  so  masterly  that  it 
was  beheld  with  admiration,  and  occ;isioned  rnnny 
commendatory  poems  in  elegant  Latin  verae  to  Le 
puhli^hed  to  the  honour  of  the  artist;  and  the  em- 
peror, on  seeing  that  picture,  created  De  Moor  a 
knight  of  the  holy  Roinaa  empire.  He  painted  the 
portrait  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  an  i  xtnordinary 
number  of  other  portraits,  for  which  he  received  very 
large  prices.    He  died  in  1738. 

MOORE,  D.XNIEI..  a  learned  mrmter  of  iha 
anlitjuarian  society,  who  waa  lor  many  years  a 
solicitor  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  chief  employment 
was  among  the  learned  societies^  where  his  love  of 
sdenee  anraye  enanred  a  hearty  webaom.  Mr, 
Moore  was  for  some  years  treasurer  of  the  royal 
society's  club,  and  the  height  of  his  ambition,  we 
believe,  was  to  have  been  elected  treasurer  of  that 
learned  society.  Of  the  royal  in^tilution  Mr.  Moore 
was  a  most  valuable  supporter,  and  at  a  lime  of  need 
promptly  lent  the  institution  the  sum  of  IfiOOl.  with- 
out interest,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  inetita* 
tion  by  his  wilL  To  the  officers  of  die  same  ee- 
tahlishment  he  also  left  valuable  memorials  of  hii 
regard.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  useful  member  at  several 
charitable  institutions.  He  acted  as  trea.<4urerlolha 
public  dispensary,  Carey  Street,  and  to  the  law  asso- 
ciation for  relief  of  decayed  memhers  of  that  profes- 
sion. I'o  many  of  these  institutions  he  acted  as  so- 
licitor, giving  his  professional  assistance  giatnitoiuty. 
He  waa  a  governor  of  Christ's  hospital,  as  welt  at 
Bridewell,  Bethelem,  Middlesex,  and  the  French 
hospitals.  This  gentleman  diedon  the  tithof  January, 
1828. 

MOORE,  EDWARD,  a  dramntir  -irritrr  of  the 
last  century,  who  waa  u  native  of  Ainngtion,  Berk- 
shire, where  he  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a 
linen,  draper.  His  first  Utenrr  work  waa  his  "  Fa^ 
blee  for  tiw  Femsle  Sex,"  whwh  wae  shortly  after 
followed  by  "  Tni!  Gamester,"  a  tragedy,  "Gil 
Bias,"  a  comic  drama,  and  "'I'he  Foundling."  Soon 
after  he  became  editor  of  a  periodidd  called  "  The 
World."  It  contains  several  papers  by  tl.e  earl 
of  Chesterfield  in  his  own  exquisite  manner,  and 
was  8U{)ported  with  undeviating  pleasantry  by  ita 
conductor.  Moore  was  e  very  unaffected  writer— 
always  easy  and  plain-ndthonghnot  always  graceftil 
or  in  good  taste.  His  L;re,il  f  xrulltM'.ci'  In  ifony; 
and^in  that  style,  if  lie  has  not  the  strength  of  Swift, 
has  he  the  bitterness.    All  his  papers 


more  or  less  ironirnl,  rmd  the  work,  as  a  v-hnle.  was 
m  better  keeping  liian  most  periodicals  of  the  period. 
I'hc  last  number  of  this  work  was  published  on  the 
day  of  the  editor's  death,  which  event  took  plaoe  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1757. 

MOORE,  SIR  JONAS,  a  learned  English  mathe- 
matician, who  was  born  in  IQIJ,  and  after  complet- 
ing his.  education  was  employed  to  teach  the  duke  of 
York  mathematics.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  lost  his  employment  in  the  royal  family,  but 
Cromwell  appointed  him  surveyor  of  the  fens.  After 
the  reetontion  he  was  knighted  and  made  governor 
of  Greenwich  hospital.  He  died  in  1679.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  mathematical  treatises. 

MOOR£,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  Scottish  phy- 
•lei«B,whewu  bom  «t  Stiriing  in  1730*  He  n. 
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ceived  hi*  education  at  the  univenitjr  of  Gla8);[on', 
aftt  r  which  he  accoinpanieil  the  young  duke  of  Ha- 
milton to  the  coatinent,  where  he  remained  for  se- 
wnl  years.  On  hit  retoro  he  pubfithed  **  A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany."  In  17S5  he  published  his  "Medical 
Sketches,"  which  was  followed  hy  "  Zcluco,"  and 
"Edward,  or  Varioua  Views  of  Human  Nature." 
He  also  published  a  collective  edition  of  the  works 
of  Smollett,  with  a  life  of  the  author.  Ilr*  lioore 
died  on  the  2Uth  of  February,  1802. 


MOORE.  JOHN.— Thif  distinsruished  military 
olTicLr  was  horn  at  Glawgow  in  I7fil.  His  father 
was  the  Dr.  Moore  whose  Uterary  celebrity  has  al- 
ready been  adverted  to.  At  eleven  veare  of  Bge  he  had 
acquired  much  scholastic  knowledge,  and  his  father 
furnishes  the  followingpicture  of  himat  that  period : — 
**Jack  is  really  a  pntty  jfouthi  his  face  is  of  a 
manly  beauty,  liit  person  is  stronif.  and  his  figure 
very  elegant ;  he  dances,  fences,  and  rides  with  un- 
common address;  his  mind  begins  to  expand,  and 
he  shows  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  tempered  with  good 
sense  and  benevolence ;  he  is  oi  a  danngand  intrepid 
temper,  and  of  an  obliging  disposition.  He  draws 
tolerably ;  he  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  French  ad- 
mirably well;  he  has  a  very  good  notion  of  geo- 
graphy, arithmetie,  and  the  easier  parts  of  practical 
geometry.  He  is  often  operating  in  the  fields,  and 
informs  ine  how  he  would  attack  (I<'nova,  and  shows 
me  the  weak  parts  of  the  fortification."  For  five 
years  be  enjoyed  the  advantages  and  pleasnree  of 
travelling,  and  was  introduced  at  many  foreign  courts. 
These,  however,  were  among  the  last  boiiday  years 
of  Ilis  life  ;  the  duke  of  Argyle  obtained  for  him  an  en- 
signcy  inthe  fifty-first  regiment,  and  after  two  months 
spent  with  his  family  he  hastened  to  Marseilles  to 
embark  for  Minorca,  which  he  reached  early  in  the 
year  1777.  Here,  ajfter  hanng  been  initiated  into 
the  forms  of  military  discipline  oy  the  veteran  Gene- 
ral Miirray,  th*'  sj)irit  of  enterprise  made  him  un- 
willint{  to  rrmuin  inactive.  He  wrote  home,  and  at 
a  Uuky  moment  for  hi*  wishes;  for  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  had  raised  a  regiment  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, and  was  enabled  to  promote  his  former  travel- 
hng  companion  to  the  nok  of  lieuteiuui^  m  wdl 
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to  appoint  him  paymaster.  With  this  regiramt, 
wliich,  however,  the  duke's  marriage  prevented  his 
accompanying,  Moore  embarked  for  Halifax  in  Nora 
Scotia,  under  Uw  oommud  of  Brigadier<GcMnl 

M'Lean. 

His  first  engagement  was  attended  with  credit  to 
himself )  we  give  the  account  of  the  afiir  in  Ui 

own  words : — "  On  the  28th,  after  a  very  sharp  can* 
nonade  from  the  shipping  upon  the  wood,  to  the  grest 
surprise  of  General  M'Lean  and  the  garrison,  the 
rebels  effected  a  landing,  i  happened  to  be  nyoa 
picket  that  morrnngnnder  die  command  of  aetptmef 
the  seventy-fourth  regiment.who,  after ginng  them ooe 
fire,  instead  of  encouraging  his  men  (who  natmaUj 
had  been  a  little  startied  by  the  cannonade)  to  do  tbor 
duty,  ordered  them  to  retreat,  leading  me  and  ahool 
twenty  men  to  shift  for  ourselves.  After  stand* 
ing  for  some  time,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
fort,  haviqg  five  or  six  of  my  own  men  killed,  and 
ferenl  womuled ;  I  was  lucky  to  escape  untoodMd. 
This  affair  of  the  captain  is  only  whispered ;  so  yiM 
need  not  mention  it."  Inthe^ear  1783*  peace  bong 
proclaimed  with  France,  Spam,  Hottaaa,  and  the 
United  States,  Captain  Moore  was  put  upon  half- 
pay  ;  but  he  did  not  retire  to  idleness ;  he  resumed 
the  studies  of  fortification  and  field  tactics,  and  when 
Pitt  nined  the  aacendency,  and  the  coaUtion  of  Foa 
and  I^orth  fttt  to  the  gnmnd,  he  represented  §tm 
Scottish  boroupjhs  in  the  new  parliament,  throng 
the  influence  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 

In  1787  we  find  him  again  with  the  army — major  to 
a  new  battalion  which  was  added  to  the  sixtieth  regi- 
ment— in  the  following  year,  major  to  his  first  regi- 
ment,thefifty-first.  which  wasquartered  at  Cork.  Dur- 
ing the  years  which  passed  baon  the  regimeotaaiisd 
for  Gibraltar,  in  1792,  he  eeeme  to  havn  been  m- 
wearied  in  disciplining  bis  regiment,  and,  by  uniting 
kindness  and  a  proper  discipline  in  just  prnportiont, 
succeeded  to  his  heart's  content.  In  the  middle  of 
May  1800  he  embarked  with  his  friend  Sir  Rilph 
Abercrombie,  and  after  sundry  voysgin|;s  hither  anJ 
thither,  took  part  in  the  Cadiz  expedition,  ooocen- 
ing  which,  and  its  abandonment,  be  writes  to  lue 
father  at  some  length,  llie  conclusion  of  lue  letter 
is  worth  extracting : — "  I  once  thought  it  probable  I 
should  see  you  this  winter ;  of  this  there  is  now  no 
chance,  nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  saying  wbea 
I  am  to  have  that  pleasure.  As  these  are  not  times 
for  honourable  ease  and  retirement,  I  have  no  wish 
to  be  at  home  until  the  war  is  over.  And  it  must  be 
a  consolation  to  my  mother  and  vou,  that  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  my  profession,  I  am  employed  upon 
a  ser\'ice  by  much  the  most  important  that  is  goiM-** 

Short  was  the  breathing  time  allowed  him.  We 
hear  of  him  neit  In  the  Egjrptian  campaign ;  he  was 
wounded  in  the  same  battle  which  cost  us  our  brave 
.^liercrombie,  of  whose  daring  he  gives  us  an  interest- 
ing anecdote : — "  Sir  Ralph  had  always  been  accuwd 
of  exposing  his  person  too  much  :  I  never  knew  him 
carry  this  so  far  as  in  this  action.  When  it  was  so 
dark  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish,  I  saw  him 
close  in  the  rear  of  the  forty-second  regiment,  without 
anyof  hisfiudly.  Hewae  afterwards  joined  bv  Gene- 
ral Hope.  AVhcn  the  French  cavalry  charged  uh  tho 
second  time,  and  our  men  were  disordered,  I  called 
and  waved  with  nqr  hand  to  him  to  lalirib  but  be 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  hussars.  He  le- 
ceived  a  cut  from  a  sabre  in  the  breast,  which  pierosd 
thfoaghhiadothc^hut  oaljgniad  ihsM.  H* 
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BMUt  have  been  taken  or  killed,  if  a  soldier  bed  not 
■hot  the  hoMur."  Ue  returned  hame  in  the  year 
1801,  in  time  to  doee  the  eyes  of  his  father;  and, 
upon  his  death,  ffeneroualy  pressed  his  mother's  ac- 
ceptance of  an  additional  annuity  from  himself,  half 
of  wjhidi  mtif  she  would  receive.  Darinf^  the  pre- 
carious cessation  of  h  i-tilities,  Moore  was  actively 
employed  indrilUng  and  aiMCipUaiug  those  regiments 
which  were  to  do  such  good  service  on  a  future  day. 

In  September  1804,  George  III.  conferred  upon 
Um  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  in  the  fottowing  Oc- 
tober news  was  received  of  his  hrother'a  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  sea,  on  which  occasion  he  ad< 
dVMMs  hie  niodier  thus  ^— 
"  My  dear  Mother. 

"  I  think  1  see  the  spectacles  jumping  oiTx  our  nose 
in  reeding  tlw  aoconnt  of  Graham's  success.  We 
shall  hear  no  more  oi  his  being  rehuted.  Depend 
upon  it,  that  since  the  Sth  instant,  the  day  he  fell  in 
with  the  Spaniards,  he  has  been  quite  well.  Every 
body  rejoices,  I  believe,  that  this  good  fortune  has 
fallen  to  tfao  lot  of  Grahun  MMMrtt.'*^ 

Sir  John  was  ne.xt  sent  to  Sicily,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Sweden,  whititer  he  was  sent  in  com- 
UHmd  of  an  army  destined  to  aid  the  kiagi  but  the 
impracticability  and  insanity  of  that  monarch  ren- 
dered his  presence  worse  than  useless ;  he  was  even 
Huhjected  to  the  ignominy  of  an  arreat,  and  fled 
secretly  from  Stockholm.  Ue  was  well  received  by 
the  dwte  of  York  on  his  return  to  London.  But  he 
was  allowed  no  respite  :  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
the  peaiusuia ;  and,  as  if  the  campaign  were  doomed 
to  be  a  disastrous  one  for  hiin»  it  commenced  whh 
what  he  considered  a  personal  affront,  his  bein^? 
placed  subordinate  to  two  officers,  Sir  Hugh  Dalryin- 
ple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  the  first  of  whom  had 
never  served  in  toe  field  as  ftjg;eneral.  But  our  limits 
will  not  permit  ns  to  trace  turn  through  th«  whole  of 
his  short  but  brilliant  career;  and  we  must  at  htk  e 
approach  to  the  battle  field  which  terminated  this 
brave  soldier's  life.  The  British  army,  after  the 
iDORt  splendid  nnd  rnn^tcrlv  retreat  that  has  been 
recorded  m  liie  annals  ui  uuidern  warfare,  harassed 
at  all  points  by  the  rapid  and  skilful  manceuvres  of  the 
poraoing  arrofp  and  pretaed  with  a  fury  that  teemed 
to  tncreaae  every  moment,  at  length  arrived  at  Co- 
runna,  almost  entire  and  unbroken.  Nearly  70,(HX) 
Frenchmen,  led  by  Bonaparte,  with  a  great  supe- 
liority  of  cavalry,  nad  endeavoured  in  vain  to  sur- 
round or  to  rout  SG.rxX)  Hriti  li  T  ,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  country*  had  been  traversed,  and  moun- 
tains, defiles,  and  nvers  had  been  cnMud,  in  daily 
contact  with  their  enemy. 

Mneb  baggage  undonbtedly  was  lost,  tmi  some 
field-pieces  atjandoned  ;  but  nothing  taken  by  force. 
In  fine,  neither  Xapulenn  nor  the  duke  of  Daloiatta 
ipoa  a  piece  of  artillery,  a  stan^rd^or  a  single  mili- 
tary trophy  from  the  British  army.  On  the  15th  of 
January,  \bO\),  iu  the  course  of  the  night,  Marshal 
Soult,  with  great  difficulty,  established  a  battery  of 
clereo  guns  on  the  rocks  which  formed  the  left  of 
hia  Una  of  battle.  Laborde's  divinon  was  poMed  on 
the  right;  half  of  it  occupied  the  high  ground,  the 
other  half  was  placed  on  the  descent  towards  the 
river.  Merle's  division  was  in  the  centra.  Mermet's 
division  formed  the  left.  The  po-i^ition  was  covered 
in  the  front  of  the  right  by  the  viilageji  of  Palavia 
Abaxo  and  Portosa,  and  in  the  front  of  the  centre 
bjr  a  wood ;  the  left  waa  MroDglj  posted  on  tha  nigged 
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heights  where  the  great  battcrv  Wii  aatabliahad.  Hut 
distance  firom  that  battery  to  tba  right  of  tha  English 
line  was  about  twelve  hnndred  yaras,  and  midway, 

the  little  village  of  Elvina  was  held  by  the  pickets 
of  tlia  latter  nation.  Tiie  late  arnval  of  the  trans> 
ports,  die  haeiaaaing  force  of  the  cnamy»  and  the  di8> 

advantageous  nature  of  the  ground,  augmentod  the 
diiiiculiy  and  danger  of  the  embarkation. 

All  the  encumbrances  of  the  army  were  shipped  in 
the  night  of  the  15th  and  morning  of  the  l6tn,  and 
everything  n-as  prepared  to  withdraw  tlie  fighting  men 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  would  permit  them  to  move 
without  heiog  perceived.  Tlie  precautions  taken 
would,  without  doubt,  have  ansured  the  anecess  of 
this  diflRcull  operation ,  !iiit  a  more  glorious  event  was 
destined  to  give  a  melancitoiy  but  graceful  termina- 
tion to  the  campaign.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  general  movement  along  the  French  line 
gave  notice  of  the  approaching  battle  of  Corunna. 
The  British  infantry,  14,500  strong,  occupied  the 
inferior  range  of  hills  already  spoicen  of.  Tlie  right 
was  formed  bv  Burd's  division,  and  firom  the  obGque 
direction  of  the  range  approached  the  enemy,  while 
the  centre  and  left  were  of  necessity  withheld  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  French  battery  on  the  rocks  raked 
the  whole  of  the  line.  General  Hope's  division, 
crossing  the  main  road,  prolonged  the  line  uf  the 
right  wing,  and  occupied  strong  ground  abutting 
on  the  miidd^  baok  of  the  Mero.  A  brigade  from 
Baird's  division  remained  in  column  behind  ibe  ex- 
Iremities  of  his  line,  and  a  hrign  lf  nf  Hope's  was 
posted  on  ditfireot  cominanduig  pciintii  behind  the 
left  wing.  The  reserve  was  drawn  up  near  Airis,  a 
small  village  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  centre.  Thi» 
last  point  commanded  the  valley,  which  separated 
the  right  of  Haird's  division  from  the  hills  occui)ied 
by  the  French  cavalry }  the  latter  were  kept  in  check 
by  a  regiment  detadied  from  the  reserve,  and  a  chaan 
i  f  -kit  inishers  extending  across  the  valley  connected 
this  regiment  with  the  right  of  Baird's  hoe.  Gene- 
ral Fraser's  division,  remaining  on  Aa  heigbtaimmo- 
dialely  before  the  gates  of  Corunna,  was  prepared  to 
advance  to  any  point,  and  also  watched  the  coast  road. 
These  dispositions  were  as  able  as  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  ground  would  admit  of,  but  the  advan> 
tage  was  all  on  die  enemy's  ride.  His  light  cavalry 
undr T  Fi  anceschi,  reaching  nearly  to  the  village  of  St. 
Christopher,  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  Baird's  division, 
obliged  Sir  John  Moore  to  weaken  his  front,  by 
keeping  Fraser's  division  until  Soult's  plan  of  attack 
should  be  completely  developed.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  circumstance  to  compensate  these  disadvan- 
ti^gea.  In  the  Spaniah  storaa  were  found  many  thou- 
sand English  muskets;  the  troop*  exchanged  thar 
old  rtistv  md  battered  arms  for  the.se  new  ones ;  their 
ammunition  also  was  fresh,  and  their  fire  was  there- 
fore very  superior  to  their  adversariea,  in  proportioa 
to  the  numbers  engaged. 

General  Laborde's  division  bemg  come  up,  the 
I'Vench  force  could  not  be  less  than  20,000  men ;  and 
the  duke  of  l>alinatia  haviiig  made  his  arrangements, 
did  not  lose  any  time  in  idle  evolutions,  but,  distri- 
buting his  liglitcr  guns  along  the  front  of  bis  po>i- 
tion,  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  the  battery  on  his  left, 
and  instantly  descended  with  three  solid  masses  to 
the  assault.  A  cloud  of  skirmishers  led  the  way,  and 
the  British  pickets  bemg  driven  back  in  disorder, 
the  village  of  KU-ma  was  carried  by  the  first  column, 
1  which  afterwards  dividing,  one  half  pushed  on  agffimt 
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Bairil'e  front,  the  other  furnc.!  Ua  right  by  the  vaDey. 
The  Kecoiid  column  rrmde  for  the  centre.  The  thiid 
engauecl  the  left  by  the  vilhgeof  FUato  AImxO.  The 
weight  of  the  French  ((nm  overmatched  the  English 
8ix-pounder«,  and  their  shot  swept  the  position  to  the 
centre.  Sir  John  Moore  observing  that,  according 
to  his  expectation*,  the  enemy  did  not  show  any  body 
of  infantry  beyond  that  which,  moving  up  the  valley, 
outflanked  Baird's  rlfrht.  ordered  General  Paget  to 
carr>'  the  reserve  lo  where  the  detached  regiment  was 
posted,  and,  as  he  bad  before  arranged  imh  bin,  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  French  attack,  and  menace  the 
grent  battery.  Then  directing  Fraser's  division  to 
sapport  Paget,  he  threw  back  the  fourth  ngbnent, 
which  formed  the  right  of  Baird's  divisioti,  opened  a 
neavf  fin  upon  the  flank  of  the  troops  penetrating 
lip  the  valley,  and  with  the  fiftieth  and  forty-second 
n-flnments,  met  tliose  hreakinff  through  Elvina. 

He  then  rode  up  to  the  flMeth  regiment^conmiaiMM 
by  Majors  Napier  .  n  ]  Stnnhi  p  •  .who  got  over  an  in- 
closure  in  their  Iront,  and  cliarged  most  gallantly. 
The  general,  ever  an  admirer  of  valoiir,  ordaimed, 
"Well  done  the  fiftieth !  well  done,  my  maior '  "~ 
They  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  village  of  Eivina 
\v:t!i  irreat  slaughter.  In  this  conflict  wKijor  Napier, 
advancing  too  far,  was  wounded  in  several placee  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  Major  Stanhope  unnrtanately 
received  a  roo-t  vl  v,-aund.  Sir  John  Moore  proceeded 
to  the  forty-Kecoiid,  addressing  them  in  these  words, 

Highlanders,  remember  Bgfpi:'  Thefnnbed  on, 
dnving  the  French  before  them  till  they  were  stopped 
•*f  •'"■B*  Sir  John  accompanied  them  in  this  charge, 
•nd  told  the  soldiers  that  he  was  well  pleased  with 
thrir  conduct.  He  sent  Captain  HMrdtnge  to  older  up 
a  battaUon  of  guard*  to  Oe  left  tanlc  of  the  High- 
landers, upon  which  the  officer  commanding  the  light 
company  conceived  that,  as  their  ammunition  was 
nearlyexpended.  they  were  to  be  relieved  bytheguards, 
and  began  to  fall  back;  but  Sir  John  discovering  the 
mistake,  said  to  them,  "My brave  forty-second,  join 
your  comrades,  ammunition  is  coming,  and  you  n  u  e 

yourbavonets."  lliey  instantly  obeyed,  and  all  moved 
forwanf. 

Wbilf  rarnr-^tly  watching  the  prorrress  of  the  bat- 
tle. Sir  John  Moore  was  struck  in  the  left  breast  bv  a 
cannon-ball;  the  shock  threw  him  from  his  hone  with 
vitdenoe.  Ckiptain  Hardinge,  perceiving  his  situation, 
thnw  himself  {from  his  horse  and  took  him  by  the 
hand;  Sir  John  raised  himself  with  some  difficulty, 
but  sat  up  with  a  countenance  unaltered,  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  Highlanden  warmly  engaged  in  the 
ranks  before  him  Xo  i^h  betrayed  a  sensatii  ii  if 
p^n;  butwhen  informedthat  theforty-second  weread- 
vancing  his  countenance  immediately  brightened.  Hie 
friend,  Colonel  Graham,  now  dismounted  to  assist 
him,  and,  from  the  composure  he  assumed,  enter- 
tained hopes  that  all  would  be  well;  butluiTCal  aitu- 
ation  was  soon  perceptible;  the  shoulder waa  ahat- 
terod  to  pieces ;  the  arm  hung  by  a  piece  of  akin ;  the 
ribs  over  the  heart  broken  an;l  il  of  flesh,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  breast  torn  into  long  litrips,  which  were 
interlaced  bv  their  recoil  from  the  dragging  of  the 
siiot.  As  the  soldiers  placed  him  in  a  bhinket  his 
sword  got  entangled,  and  the  hilt  entered  ^e  woimd. 
Captain  Hardinge  attempted  to  extricate  it»  but  the 
dying  man  atopped  him»  aayiog,  "  It  ia  aa  well  as  it 
ie  {  Ihad  rather  it  ehoald  go  out  of  the  fidd  with  me." 
Atv.]  in  tl.nt  manner,  so  hccooungto  Aaoldier*lloon 
wiw  borne  from  the  fighL 


Hl'  was  hastily  removed  into  a  small  ap.irtnie»l, 
where  he  was  plued  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  and 
supported  by  Andenon,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  St. 
Lucia,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  staff  came 
into  the  room  by  turns.  He  a«ked  each  as  they  en- 
tered if  the  French  wen  beaten,  and  waa  anawered 
affirmatively.  They  stood  around ;  the  pun  of  hia 
wound  beoune  excessive,  and  deadly  pdeaea*  emT' 
spread  his  fine  features;  ye'.,  v.lth  unsubdued  forti- 
tude he  said  at  intervale,  "  Anderson,  you  know  thai 
I  have  ahnys  wished  to  die  this  way ;  Ihopethe] 
pie  of  England  will  bo  aatiafiad »  I  ho|ie  my  < 
will  do  me  justice." 

** Anderson,  you  w91  cm  my  friends  m 
you  can.  Tell  them — every  thing.— Say  to  ny  i 
ther — ."   Here  hia  voice  faltered,  he  ' 
sively  a^tated,  andnotbaingablatoi 
the  subject. 

**  Hope!— Hope!  I  hnvo  nradi  to  aay  to 
hut  cannot  <rrt  it  out.  Are  Colonel  Graham  nnrl  my 
aides-de-camp  safe.'"  At  this  question,  Anderson, 
who  knew  the  warm  regard  of  tna  general  towards 
the  officers  of  his  staff,  made  a  private  sign  not  to 
mention  that  Captain  Burrard  wat.mortally  wounded. 
He  then  continued,  "  I  have  raa  ]<  iny',\  ill,  nn  l  hare 
remembered  my  servaata.  Colboroe  iias  my  will  and 
all  my  papen."  Aa  he  apoke  dieae  worde.  Major  Ckd- 
borne,  his  military  secretary,  entcrrd  the  room.  He 
addressed  hun  with  his  wonted  kindness;  then,  turn- 
ing to  Anderson,  said,  "  Remember  you  go  to  Wil- 
loughby  Gordon,  and  tell  him  it  is  my  nouest,  and 
that  1  e.\pect  he  will  give  a  lieutenanUcoIonelcy  to 
Major  Colhorne; — he  has  been  long  with  mo-HUd 
1  know  him  to  be  most  worthy  it." 

He  then  naked  the  ma^or,  who  hnd  oomo  Uatfttwn 

the  field,  "Have  the  Trench  been  beaten'"  He 
assured  him  they  had  on  every  point.  "  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction,"  he  said,  "  for  me  to  know  that  we  nam 
beat  the  French.  Is  Paget  in  the  room  ?"  On  be- 
ing told  he  was  not,  he  resumed.  "  Remember  me  to 
him;  he  is  a  fine  fellow."  'Itiough  visibly  sinking, 
he  then  said,  "  I  feel  myself  so  stroQg — 1  fear  I  shall 
be  long  dying — It  is  great  Qneammn—lt  ii  a  gnat 
pain — %very  thing  Francois  says  h  right — I  >ia\-e 
great  confidence  in  him."  He  thanked  the  surgeons 
for  their  atlenduice.  Then  seeing  eqitttna  Perey 
nnd  Stanhope,  two  of  his  aides-de-camp,  enter,  he 
spoke  to  them  kindly,  and  repeated  to  them  the  ques- 
tion, "If  all  his  aides-de-camp  were  safe  ?  "  and  was 
pleased  on  being  told  they  were.  After  a  panae 
Stanhope  caught  hia  eyv,  ana  he  taid  to  him,  "Stan- 
hope! remember  me  to  yon i  lister."  He  then  he- 
came  silent.  Death,  undreaded,  approached;  and 
the  spirit  departed,  leaving  die  Meeoing  body  an  ob- 
lation offered  up  to  his  country 

Several  public  monuments  have  l>een  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore,  but  the  most  im- 
perishable is  that  by  the  poet,  in  wbichho  ia  described 
as  reposing, 

"  l.ikp  a  wttrrior  tikini:  hi*  rfit. 
WiUi  his  niBrtikl  cloak  aruund  blm." 
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tn'no,  from  lua  having  painted  nothing  but  Fnrrrd 
subjecta,  wu  bom  ut  Badajoz  in  1509>  His  pencil 
ia  bold,  his  touch  vigorous,  yet  delicate^  and  m*  pic- 
tures all  have  life  and  action.  They  are  generally  of 
a  small  «i»e  and  commonly  on  coj>p*r.  He  painted 
hair  with  peculiar  excellence.  MiDalcs  all 
the  cities  of  Spain  which  contained  any  d^f  d'amvre. 
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HOSANT.  PHILIP- 

ml  by  Ai*  inditcnminate  study  of  different  roaeterfl 
acaaired  remarkable  originality  of  manner.  He  died 
at  Bajados  in  1586.  His  works  are  Rcattered  through 
Spain.  'Ilic  picture  of  St.  Veronica,  in  the  church  of 
the  bttre-footadTriiuUnaiM  al  Madrid,  it  his  master- 
piece. 

MO  I?  ANT,  PfllUP,  an  Knglish  divin*  indntt- 
quary,  who  was  irn  in  1700  and  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. Having  enter  1 1  holyordsn,  be  obtained  seve- 
ral valuable  church  preferments,  one  of  which  was 
Colchester,  and  in  1748  he  published  a  history  of 
that  town.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  A  History 
of  Essex"  and  many  other  works,  which  neeiiy  aU 
leble  to  English  history  and  topography.  Hie  rath 
took  oleee  in  1770. 

MORDAUNT,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  PETER- 
BOROUGH, a  celebrated  commander  both  naval 
and  military,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  16'S 
While  young  he  served  under  the  admirals  'rornug- 
tun  and  Narlwrough  in  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  Algehnes»  and  ia  M80  embarked  for  Aftke  widi 
^  eerl  of  PIpwMitb.  and  discfai«idied  Mmedf  at 
Tangier  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Moors.  In  tlie  ] 
reign  of  James  11.  be  voted  agiunst  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  aad  (fidibfaiff  the  meeaiiNeof  the  conrt,  ob- 
tained leave  to  go  to  Holland  to  accqjt  the  command 
of  a  Dutch  sqi^ron  in  the  West  Indies.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  the  prince  of  Orange  into  this 
kingdooi,  ana,  anon  his  advancement  lo  the  duune, 
wes  ewon  of  tne  privy-council,  made  one  of  tbe 
lor  ls  of  the  bedchanihtr  to  his  majesty,  also  first 
commissioner  of  tbe  treasury,  and  advanced  to  tbe 
dignity  of  earl  of  Moiunouth;  but  in  November  1690 
he  was  dismissed  fn)m  his  post  in  the  treasury.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  Heury,  earl  of  Peterborough, 
in  1697,  he  succeeded  to  that  title,  and,  upon  the 
eeceeeum  of  Queen  Anne,  was  invested  with  the 
commieeion  of  captain-general  and  governor  of  Ja- 
maica. In  1/06  he  was  sworn  a  memVirr  cif  the 
privy-council,  and  the  same  year  declared  general 
and  commander-in-cbii  f  of  the  forces  sent  to  Spain, 
and  joint  admiml  (if  tlic  flfpt  'rrixh  Sir  C'loudcsley 
Shovel,  of  which  the  )ear  lollowing  he  had  the  sole 
command.  His  taking  Barcelona  with  a  handful  of 
m«a»  end  aftcrwerda  relianng  it  wben  flmtbr  die- 
tressed  by  tbe  eaeniY;  bit  dmiof  out  or  Spam  the 
duke  of  Ar.jou  and  the  French  army,  which  consisted 
of  85,000  men,  though  his  own  troops  never  amounted 
to  10,000;  bis  gaining  poeseesfon  of  Catalcmia,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  .'\n-?f7nn,  and  the  isle  of  Ma- 
jorca, with  part  of  Murcia  and  Castile,  and  thereby 
pving  the  earl  of  Galway  an  opportunity  of  adTUio> 
log  to  Madrid  withoat.  *  Mow;  are  astonishing  in- 
•taneea  of  hie  bravwy  end  eonianet  For  these  im- 
portant ser\'ices  his  lordship  was  declared  general  in 
Spain  by  (Charles  III.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  on  his  return  to  England  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house  of  Inrrl^s  His  lordship  was 
afterwards  employed  in  several  embassies  to  foreign 
eomte,  installed  knight  of  th€  Garter,  and  made  go- 
vernor of  Minnw*.  lotheraignof  Georgel.  hewas 
general  of  aD  Ae  marine  forces  in  Great  Britain,  in 

vij'u'h  post  he  was  conLinued  liy  Kin^'  Odr^e  IT. 
Ue  died  in  his  passage  to  Lisbon,  where  be  was  going 
for  the  recovery  of  hia  beellh,  in  1735. 

MORE,  HANNAH.— This  talented  English  lady 
was  bom  at  Stapleton  in  Gloucestershire.  From  this 
place  she  removed  with  her  father  to  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol, wber«^  tbroi^h  the  {wtrawge  oC  Dr.  Stooeboaae 
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and  his  (iunily.  Miss  More  was  lailled  to  ertaUlah 

a  large  day-school,  which  subsequently  gave  place 
to  a  boarding-school.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
composed  some  poetical  works  for  the  irrjpr  n  eraent 
of  her  pupils,  one  or  two  of  whom  wene  actually  older 
than  bereeif.  Among  dwae  cailv  fTodtieliona  wee  s 
pastoral  drama,  wbtrb  was  recited  hy  n  party  of  young 
l^ics,  for  whom  it  was  purposely  written ;  and  which 
was  eagerly  reed  and  much  admired  by  several  per. 
sons  of  literar)'  taste  and  judgment  at  Bristol;  and» 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  (iarrick,  and  with  the 
consent  of  Dr.  Stonehouse,  it  was  issued  from  the 
Btiattd  press,  accompaatsd  by  a  prologue  to  Hamlet» 
and  miMber  to  IjMnr,  ifiih  some  lyrical  pieees.  9aA 
was  the  popularity  of  "Thr  Search  after  Happiness^ 
(the  title  of  the  drama)  that  in  a  few  months  it  passed 
Uirough  three  editions,  llie  success  of  her  pastoral, 
and  the  influence  of  so  good  a  judge  as  Garrick. encou- 
raged her  to  try  her  strei4;th  m  the  highest  branch  of 
dramatic  poesy .  Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,tlie 
tragedy  of  '"Vb»  InflenUe  Captive"  was  brought 
out,  and  experienced  a  leeepliott  enlBdentlvftittenng 
t  I  induce  a  continimtir':  in  the  tnun  of  >le1iinnir'nc. 
Two  seasons  afterwards,  "  Percy,"  the  mo^i  popular 
of  her  tragic  compositions,  was  eciactcil  at  Drury 
ImIvc,  nrsd  ran  for  several  nights.  The  trnprHy  of 
*'  Fatal  1  alsehooil"  closed  the  dramatic  career  of  our 
author  ;  and  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  her  much 
valued  friend  Mr.  Gttikk,  who  bequeathed  to  her  r 
legacy  as  a  token  of  esteem,  slie  fande  tcRea  fbr  ever 
to  theatrical  amuseTm  nts 

Soon  after  her  firnt  tragedy  the  sent  to  the  press 
two  legendary  poems,  entitled  "  Sir  Eldred  of  die 
Bower,"  and'" 'Hie  lUfPiInn.,'  Tlfnik,"  frnmded  upon 
some  popular  traditions  current  among  the  pea- 
santry of  Mendip  in  Somersetshire.  Tbe  success  of 
these  was  extraoidittaiy,  n  thoaaand  eomee 
being  sold  in  a  fortnight.  A  email  volume  of  "Be- 
lays for  Young  Ladies,"  printr  l  in  1777,  was  also 
stamped  with  tbe  public  approbation ;  though  tbe 
author  thought  proper  to  reject  it  from  the  collection 
of  her  works,  published  in  1801,  on  the  ground  thnt 
the  book  was  superseded  by  her  '*  Treatise  on  Female 
Education."  In  178'i  Hannah  More  made  another 
addition  to  her  laurels  by  the  publkalitm  of  •  volume 
of  "  Sacred  Dramas,"  with  a  poem  annexed,  eiillfled 
"  Sensibihty." 

'litis  poem  reflected  as  much  credit  on  the  heart  of 
the  author  as  tbe  barmonions  elegance  of  its  num- 
bers did  upon  her  genius.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen,  the  widow  of  the  cele- 
brated admiral,  and  iha  mother  of  tbe  late  duchese 
of  Beaufort  and  the  earl  of  Falmouth.  With  this 
lady  and  her  noble  relations  Hannah  More  had  long 
been  acquainted  ;  and  at  Badminton,  the  mansion 
of  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  she  frequently  spent  some 
vntkm  daring  tbe  sommer  end  antonm.  The  poetC- 
cal  ppiRtle  to  Mrs.  Boscuwen  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  tbe  "  Dunciad  of  Pope,"  as  well  as  to  some 
more  modern  pieces  in  that  kind  of  writing.  In- 
stead of  casting  fiery  darts  at  the  characters  of  her 
contemporaries,  or  abusing  them  with  faint  praise 
and  aflected  friendship,  the  author  of  *' Scnailnlity" 
enumerates  the  living  omamente  of  the  literary 
s]Aere,  and  tovebee  the  distinctive 'excellenciee  ot 
each,  without  so  flattering  or  overcharging  the  piece 
as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  tbe  wnter  was  in  jest 
or  eameet 

In  the  yen- 1786  Hannah  More  gave  lo  the  world 
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two  poems,  "  Floiio^  •  Tale,"  and  "  Bu  Bleu,  or, 
tbe  Converaation."  Hm  first  it  an  admundila  latire, 
but  not  u  ill-natofed  one,  on  tbe  frivolont  mumen 

of  the  young  gentlemen  of  that  period  The  other 
takes  its  title  and  eubject  from  the  literary  auemblies 
held  at  the  boUM  of  Mrs.  MonUffU,  m  Portman 
Square,  llieae  raeetingH  obtained  the  name  of  the 
blue  stocking  club,  fruiu  the  circumstance  of  one 
of  the  members,  Mr.  Benjamin  StiUingtleet,  always 
wearing  that  article  of  drees.  Tbe  next  publication 
of  our  author  was  **  A  Po«n  on  tbe  Sieve  TVnde," 
printed  in  1788,  when  the  cause  of  the  Africans  had 
begun  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  throughout 
tfM  kingdom.  Situated,  as  the  poet  had  long  been, 
in  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  carrying  un  this 
nefarious  tratiic,  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  she 
eould  be  indiderent  to  what  was  no  less  offensive  to 
nonlity  than  repugnant  to  tbe  nrecqite  of  Chh«tian> 
i^.  In  the  man  year  appenwd »  umk  tanclt,  — lilied 
**Tbonghtt  on  the  Ifuuien  d  tho  Gient" 


MORE,  HANNAH. 


To  counteract  the  miicbievous  tendency  of  the 

publications  which  were  at  tliiH  time  industriously 
circiUated  among  tbe  lower  classes  by  aocieties  formed 
on  tbe  n«ndi  revolutionary  plan,  Mre.  Mere  alao 
printed  a  tract  entitled  "  Village  Politics,  in  a  Dia- 
logue between  Two  Mechanics."  'Ilie  success  of 
this  little  work  induced  the  authoress  to  contimw  her 
labours  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  in 
danger  of  being  deceived  by  the  propagators  of  se- 
dition and  infidelity.  Accordingly,  in  1795  she  com- 
menced at  Bath  "Tbe  Qheap  ftepoeitoiy*"  which 
vas  published  b  miMMy  iimnb«ra»  and  eontdned 
those  admirable  tales,— The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain — ^The  History  of  Mr.  Fantom,  the  Philosopher, 
and  his  Man  Wilson — ^'I'he  Two  Shoemakers — ^The 
Two  Wealthy  Fanners— The  History  of  Black  Giles 
the  Poacher,  and  bis  Wife  Rachel — All  for  the  Best 
— A  Cure  for  Melancholy;  with  several  other  enter- 
taining and  edifying  nieoee  written  in  a  popolar  etyl^ 
and  cuenhted  to  imwe  n  Itating  impreenon  on  tbe 
mind.  The  effect  of  this  seasonable  publication  wa.s 
astonishing.  Within  a  few  months  750,000  copieti 
were  sold ;  and  before  the  next  year  the  sale  had 
reached  the  number  of  1,000,000;  with  such  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  tales  in  a  separate  sute  that 
iht-  i.rL-ss  could  teuoAj  kup  up  with  the  call  of  the 
public. 


In  1791  Mrs.  More  and  her  sisters  terminated  their 
honourable  Ubours  in  the  education  of  young  ladica, 
and,  having  acquired  a  eompetency  \v\\h  iniieb  to 
retire  from  that  employment,  they  purchased  a  house 
at  Bath  ;  between  which  city  and  Cowslip  Green,  a 
small  but  elegant  eott^pa  near  WringUnip  tbcir  tone 
was  divided. 

In  1799  Mrs.  More  published  her  "Strictures 
on  the  Modem  System  of  Female  Education,"  three 
editiooe  oC  which  appeared  tbe  eame  jftar.  That 
part  of  work  devoted  to  tbe  moat  unpcjUant  of 
all  concerns,  the  inculcation  of  relipiotis  practice  upon 
Christian  principles,  while  it  afforded  pleasure  to  one 
class  of  readers,  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  others, 
and  those  too  of  the  greatest  weight  and  influence  in 
society.  Some  of  the  periodical  critics  censured  tbe 
authoress  as  unjust  in  her  strictures  and  severe  in  her 
praoepta.  Bj  one  anineot  dignitary  of  the  cbiirch 
ner  opiuiona were proQonneedto be Ckdvbdatfc.  So 
little,  nowcver,  was  the  treatise  or  its  authoress  nffected 
by  these  remarks  that  the  sale  of  tbe  former  increased, 
and  the  latter  was  desired  by  the  highest  personagee 
in  the  realm  to  put  her  sentiments  in  writing  nn  the 
proper  course  of  instruction  to  lie  adopted  for  the 
infant  henme  to  the  Britiah  throne.  I'bis,  though  a 
flattering  oommieeion,  waa  alao  ona  of  a  delicate  na^ 
ture :  the  disdiarge  of  wbkb  involved  many  diftrort 
interests  and  objects  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of 
didactic  composition.  Hannah  More  had  lung  ainco 
given  up  tbe  worid  and  its  honours ;  but  aba  eoold 
not,  consistently  with  her  loyalty  and  strong  sense 
of  duty,  decline  an  office  calculated  for  the  public 
good.  She  accepted  tbe  trust,  relinquished  her  house 
at  Bath,  and  reured  to  Barley  Wood.  Here  ebo 
went  diligentlv  to  work,  and  in  1805  pnbUibed  the 
result  of  her  ooservations  in  two  volumes,  but  with« 
out  a  name,  and  under  tbe  unassuming  title  of  "  Hinta 
towards  forming  tbe  Character  of  a  Young  Princeea." 
llie  work  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  John  Fisher,  bishop 
of  £xeter,  who  bad  been  appointed  tutor  to  tbe 
ptincaaa  Qiarlotte  of  Watoavnik  the  second  volume 
waa  pinaing  through  the  preee.  Both  in  the  dedica- 
tion and  in  the  preface,  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  having  received  a  high  sanction  for 
the  composition  of  the  treatise.  This  caution  would 
hava  been  proper  under  any  circomstaneaa ;  b«t  in 
those  of  the  royal  family  it  became  doubly  expedient. 
In  the  preface  the  following  apology  n'as  offered,  to 
guard  against  the  charge  of  presumptuous  obtrusion : 
— "  The  writer  is  very  far  indeed  from  pretending  to 
offer  any  thing  approaching  to  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  royal  jiupil;  much  less  from  presuming 
to  dictate  a  plan  of  conduct  to  the  preceptor.  What 
ie  here  preaented  ia  a  mere  ondine,  whieb  matr  be 
filled  up  by  far  more  able  hands ;  a  sketch  wnidi 
contains  no  consecutive  details,  which  neither  aspirea 
to  regularity  of  deaign  nor  exactness  of  execution. 
To  awaken  a  lively  attention  to  s  subject  of  such 
moment, — to  point  outsome  circumstances  connected 
with  the  early  HeaHoii  of  improvement,  but  still  more 
with  the  subsequent  stages  of  life, — to  offer  not  a 
treatiaa  on  edncaUon,  hot  a  deanHory  suggeetion  of 
Kcnliments  and  principles, — to  convey  instruction, 
not  so  much  by  precept  or  by  argument,  as  to  exem- 
plify it  by  illustrations  and  examples, — and,  above  all, 
t>}  Ntiinulate  the  wine  and  the  good  to  exertions  far 
more  elkctual, — these  are  the  real  motives  which 
have  given  birth  to  this  slender  performance." 

In  1809  appeared  a  tale^  in  two  voliunea,  entitled 
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f*eaM»k8«wch  of  a  Wifc.**  noaghdwwwli 
fTM  naaeeradited  by  any  name,  the  wiirid  imine- 
diatdy  aicribed  it  to  Hannah  More ;  and  inch  was 

the  effect  of  the  impression  that  six  cditioni  were 
•old  in  tba  course  ot  the  year.  Thu  was  the  first 
•ttenptofoiirantboreaaatiMfveUwriting,  and  iImwm 

left  to  adopt  that  mode  of  conveying  instruction  now 
from  a  wiuh  tu  turn  the  popular  taste  to  a  moral  and 
religions  purpose*  TIm  ol^Mt  of  the  work  is  to 
exlubit  the  diaporitioos*  manners,  attainments,  and 
principles  necessary  to  ensure  domestic  happineaa. 

In  isii.itnd  the  following  year,  Mrs.  More  fa- 
voured the  world  with  two  very  valuable  treatises, 
cloaely  connected  with  each  oiher  in  subject : — the 
first  entitled  "  Practical  Piety ;  or,  the  Influence  of 
the  Religion  of  the  Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  Life 
the  aeeond,  "  ('hrit>tian  Morals."  The  preface  to  the 
**Chriatian  Morals"  was  intended  as  a  literary  fisre. 
wdl  to  the  public,  in  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
•  long  continuance  of  patronage,  and  an  apology  for 
■Bother  appearance  in  the  world  as  an  inatmctreas. 
Bat  thoiif  n,  apparently,  Mrs.  More  nom  took  a  inal 
leave  of  the  jirt'ss,  which  she  had  for  so  many  years 
employed  honourably  to  herself  and  beneficially  to 
the  w<nld,  her  aetifonbid  still  laboured  with  dehght 
in  the  momentona  canae  to  which  her  talents  bad 
uniformly  been  devoted.  In  1815  she  published  one 
of  the  ablest  of  her  pt  rformances,  "  Aa  Essay  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  iSt.  Paul.",  'lliis  work  is 
neither  biographical  nor  critical,  but  purely  praeti* 
cal;  exhibiting  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  all  the  attractive  and  inimitable  beauty 
of  the  Christian  Ufe.  The  object  MMfl^  to  be  es- 
tablished is  the  edification  and  enooongeroentof  the 
reader,  by  delineating  the  brightest  example  of  hu- 
man perfection  upon  record. 

Of  that  picturMque  spot,  Parley  Wood,  of  which 
we  give  n  akoteh  in  dio  Miojoined  cngnvfaig,  and  of 


its  talented  inhabitant,  the  following  intnLsUiig  ac- 
count was  given  in  a  letter  from  a  visitant  during 
the  winter  before  Mra.  More  took  up  her  abode  at 
Clifton: — "Before  we  came  in  si^'lit  of  the  little 
town  of  Wrington,  we  entered  an  avenue,  thickly 
bordered  with  iu.xviriantevergreens, which  led  directly 
to  the  cottage  of  JBarler  Wood.  As  we  drew  nearer 
to  the  dwemnf  a  thick  hedge  of  raeet,  jeaaamine, 
woodbine,  and  clematis,  fringed  the  smooth  and  slop- 
ing lawn  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  laurel  and  lau- 
restinuN  were  in  full  and  beautiful  verdme;  from  the 
ahrubbery  the  ground  asoends,  and  is  well  wooded 
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by  flowing  larch,  dark  cypress,  spreading  cheatntit, 
and  some  lordly  forest  tieee.  Amid  this  m^ango 
rustic  seats  and  temples  occasionally  peep  forth,  and 

two  monument.^  arc  particularly  conspicuous ;  the 
one  to  the  memory  of  Portens,  the  other  to  the  me- 
mory of  Loeke.  Aa  Ih9  ktter  waa  an  inhabitant  of 

Wrington,  Hannah  More,  with  her  usual  good  taste, 
erected  the  memorial  within  sight  of  his  native  vil- 
lage. 

"I  WW  much  atrack  br  the  air  of  affeetionato 
kfodnees  with  which  the  old  Isdy  welcomed  me  to 

Barley  Wood  ;  there  wa.s  something  of  courtliness 
about  it,  at  the  aame  time  the  courtliness  of  the 
vifilte  etmt  whidi  ona  node  of,  but  so  seldom  meeta. 
Her  dress  was  of  light  green  Venetian  silk ;  a  yel- 
low richly  embroidered  crape  shawl  enveloped  her 
shoulders;  and  e  pretty  net  cap,  tied  under  her  dun 
with  white  satin  riband,  completed  the  coetiima. 
Her  figure  is  singularly  petite:  but  to  have  any  idea 
of  the  expression  of  her  countenance  you  must  ima- 
gine the  email  withered  face  of  a  woman  in  her  eigbtv- 
aeventh  yeari  and  imagina  dao  (ahaded,  but  not  ob- 
scured, by  long  and  perfectly  white  eye-lashes')  eyes 
dark,  brilliant,  flashing,  and  penetrating;  sparkhng 
from  object  to  object  with  all  the  fin  and  mttgf  «f 
youth,  and  smiling  welcome  on  all  around. 

"  When  I  first  entered  the  room  Lady  S  and 

her  family  were  there :  they  soon  prepared  to  depart; 
but  the  youageat  boy,  a  fine  little  fellow  of  eiz, 
kioked  anrioady  in  Mn.  Mon^a  face  after  ehe  had 
kissed  him,  and  his  mamma  said,  '  You  will  not  for- 
get Mrs.  Hannah,  my  dear?' — he  shook  his  bead. 
'  Do  not  forget  roe,  my  dear  child,'  said  the  kind  old 
lady,  assuming  a  playful  manner,  '  but  they  say  your 
sex  is  naturally  capricious :  there,  I  will  give  you  an- 
other 
man, 

*  nmanbor  Aat  yon 

tiful  compliment. 

"  After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  indifferent 
topics  die  commoncod  showing  us  her  eurioaitie^ 
which  are  numerous  and  peculiar:  gods,  given nphjT 
the  South  Sea  islanders  to  our  missionaries — frag- 
ments of  oriental  manuscripts — a  choice,  but  not 
numerous,  collection  of  booke,  chiefly  in  Italian,  Eng. 
lisb.  and  Frendi  (for  aha  apeidta  all  tboao  languagea 
with  equal  fluency) ;  and,  anove  all,  a  large  collection 
of  autographs  containing  her  correspondence  with 
Garrick,  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolda,  Porteus ;  and 
manuscripts  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Cbee> 
cerfield,  Chatterton,  Addison,  Swift,  Atterbury,  Sir 
R.  Steel,  (l^c.  &c.  :  one  that  particularly  interested 
me  waa  a  letter  from  the  little  Prince  £dward  to  our 
Uoeon  Bitahcth.  written  in  French. 

** '  I  will  now,'  she  said,  '  show  you  some  monu- 
ments of  the  days  of  my  wickedness  :'  and  she  pro- 
duced a  pIqr-1iai,wlMn  'Mias  More's  newlkagidf 
(if  Percy'  wa.«»  announced  ;  exactly  fifty-two  yean  ago  I 
She  looked  to  me  at  that  moment,  as  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead;  more  particularly  when  she  added, 
'Johnson, Burke, Garrick,  Reynolds,  Porteus — all — 
all  the  aaeodateeof  my  youth,  are  gone  t  nor  io  there 
one  amongst  them  whom  I  delight  in  praising  more 
than  David  Garrick.  In  his  house  1  made  my  en- 
trance into  life,  and  a  better  conducted  house  I  never 
saw.  I  nercr  could  agiaa  in  the  littor  part  of  tba 
sentiment,— 

"  On  the  stagt  ]i«  wu  natural,  aimple.  affecUng,— 
UwMoalydiatwiMmlMwaseriMWwaetfiii;'*  ' 


IS  naiunuiy  capricious :  mere,  i  wiu  give  youan- 
er  kiss ;  keep  it  for  my  sake,  and  when  you  are  a 
1,  remember  Hannah  Mon.'— '  I  will,'  he  nolied, 
manber  Aat  ym  loved  duMrm.'  Itwaaabean^ 
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and  onljrregret  that  this  species  of  acting  is  not  more 

prncti<?pd  by  the  world  fit  larpe  ]  harp  never  been 
to  a  play  since  his  death ;  i  couid  not  hear  it.'  She 
told  me  that  it  was  nine  years  since  she  was  down 
stairs: '  but  I  am  likAAlemnder Selkirk,*  aheailded* 
hughini7,  'mottavch  of  all  I  torvey— «very  tree  on 
this  littlt  1  nm.iin  was  planted  by  my  own  hands,  or 
under  my  special  direction.'  I  bade  her  adieu  with 
regret,  for  I  never  had  the  vood  fortune  to  meet  with 
BO  ]i*Tfprt  a  relic  of  a  well-spent  life.  The  spirit 
within  was  as  warm  and  cheerful  as  if  the  blood  of 
eighteen,  instead  of  eighty,  circulated  in  her  veins. 
She  k  indead  a  waiaan  who  hat  lived  to  good  pur- 
pose." 

Tn  ]  SI  0  sin-  printed  "  Modem  Sketches,"  being  a 
series  of  moral  portraits  drawn  from  real  life.  Most 
of  duM  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  earlv 
volumes  of  "  Tlie  Christian  f  )'jHcrvcr,"  together  with 
Others,  which  the  writer  alier wards  transferred  in  a 
more  lively  form  to  the  pages  of  Calebs.  With  this 
pttbUcation  the  Uterary  history  of  Mrs.  More  termi- 
nated ;  but,  though  advancea  beyond  the  tyrdinary 
period  uf  moitrdiiy,  and  iLiidercd  incapable  of  moving 
from  one  room  to  another  without  assistance,  she 
preserved  her  strength  of  mind  and  acuteness  of 
judgment  when  she  had  numbered  more  than  four- 
score years.  As  the  sun  went  down  upon  her  useful 
life,  and  eternity  opened  to  her  view,  she  was  still 
onabled  to  bear  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  truths 
which  she  had  in  so  many  pubUcations  explained  and 
defended.  In  the  last  awful  hour  she  s|M)ku  of  her 
state  of  mind  and  prospects  with  the  calm  piety  of  a 
humble  behever ;  assuring  a  friend  that  die  reposed 
her  ho\)e»  of  salvation  on  her  Saviour's  merits  alone, 
expressing  at  the  same  time  a  firm  and  joyful  reli- 
ance on  his  unchangeable  promises.  In  this  happy 
firatne  she  continued  tiU  the  7  th  of  September,  1833, 
when  her  spirit  passed  out  of  time  into  eternity. 

Oti  ilii3  13th  of  the  same  month  llic  n  inains  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  were  removed  for  interment  with 
those  of  her  sisters  in  Wrington  churchyard.  She 
mshed  her  funeral  should  be  devoid  of  [  ulilic  para- 
phernalia ;  but,  in  its  stead,  suits  of  mourning  to  Im 

S'ven  to  fifteen  poor  old  men  of  her  acquaintance, 
n  |M«iiiw  dirough  Bristol,  all  the  bims  of  the 
churches  tolled :  at  the  entrance  of  her  native  parish 
&e  scene  nas  imii  oMiig.  About  a  mile  from  \Vring- 
ton  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  met  the 
procession ;  and  for  the  last  huf-nnle  the  road  on 
each  side  was  lined  with  villagers,  chiefly  in  black, 
scarcely  one  without  a  riband.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  nllage  charity  children,  amounting  to  more  than 
two  hundred,  with  a  great  number  of  the  dergf  in 
their  gowns,  headed  the  procession. 

We  cannot  close  the  life  of  this  authoress  without 
giving  one  specimen  of  her  peculiar  style  of  compo- 
ntbn.  Hm  following  extract  If  hitended  to  illus- 
trate phraseologists.  Mrs-  More  says, — "  Their  reli- 
gion consists  more  in  a  i»ort  of  spiritual  gosiMi[)ing 
than  holiness  of  life,  lliey  diligently  look  out  after 
the  faults  of  others,  but  are  rather  lenient  to  their 
own.  They  accuse  of  being  legal  those  who  act  more 
in  the  service  of  Christianity  and  dispute  less  about 
certain  opinions.  They  overlook  essentials,  and  de- 
bale  ntherftncely  on,  at  best,  doubtfiol  points  of  doe- 
trine,  and  form  their  judpmpnt  of  the  piety  of  others 
rather  from  their  warmth  in  controversy  than  from 
their  walking  hwnbly  with  God.  Tliey  always  ex- 
hil^t  in  their  coimmtum  tb«  idiom  of  a  part/t  uul 
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are  apttoMMMet  dw  ifaieerity  of  those  whose  bigher 

breeding  ano  more  mrrcct  habits  discover  a  better 
taste.  Delicacy  with  them  is  want  of  zeal ;  prudal 
reoerve,  want  of  earnestness ;  sentiments  of  pie^f 
convBjrod  in  other  term*  than  are  found  in  their  voei- 
bdlary,  are  snepected  of  emr.  They  make  no  allow- 
ance  for  the  difference  of  education,  habits,  and  so- 
ciety :  all  must  have  one  standard  of  language,  and 
that  standard  b  their  own. 

"  Even  if  on  «n::i(;  points  you  hold  nearly  the  same 
sentiments,  it  will  not  save  your  credit ;  if  you  do  not 
express  thein  in  Uie  same  langvuge,  you  are  in  daw 
ger  of  having  joor  prineiplfln  aaa|iected.  Bjr  yonr 
proficiency  or  dednunon  m  thw  dnlect,  and  not  by 
the  greater  or  less  devotedness  of  your  heart,  the 
increasing  or  diminishing  consistency  in  ycHir  prac- 
tice, they  take  the  gauge  of  your  religion,  and  ortar* 
mine  the  rise  an?^  fall  of  ynnr  ^^piritual  thermometer. 
The  language  of  these  technical  Christians  indispose 
persons  of  refin^nnit,  who  have  not  had  the  •avan- 
tage  oC  seeing  religion  under  a  more  engagmg  fonn^ 
to  aerious  pietjr,  bv  leading  them  to  mue  a  most 
unjust  association  between  reUgion  and  bad  taste. 
When  thev  encounter  a  new  acquaintance  of  their 
own  adioelU  dieae  reciprocal  eigne  of  religious  intel- 
ligence produce  an  instrxntrtncon';  sisterhood;  and 
they  will  run  the  chance  ot  what  the  character  of  the 
strangernNyfnive  to  be,  if  she  speaks  in  the  vema- 
cular  toncne.  "With  them  woidi  are  not  only  tha 
signs  of  things  but  things  themaelves.** 

MORi: ,  HENRY,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
was  born  in  1614.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  good  estate  who  edocafeed  him  at  Eton,  m>m  which 
establishment  he  was  sent  to  Christ's  college,  Cnm- 
bridge,  in  1631.  While  at  the  university  he  studied 
the  most  celebrated  sy  s  c  1 1  n  >  i  if  j .  1 1 : 1 1  isophy,  and  finally 
settled  into  a  decided  preference  for  that  of  Plato  and 
for  his  foUowen  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  In 
1639  he  graduated  M.  A.,  and  in  the  following  year 

Sublished  his  "  Fsycho-Zoia,  or  the  First  Part  of  the 
ong  of  the  Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Platonical 
Display  of  Life."  Harint):  heen  elected  a  frlloir  of  his 
college,  he  became  a  tutor  to  several  persoitj>  ot  rank. 
In  1675  he  accepted  ft  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Gloucester,  which  it  it  aappoosd  he  took  only  to  re- 
sign it  to  his  friend  Dr.  Fowler.  He  also  gave 
up  his  rectory  of  Ingolsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  per- 

tetual  advowson  of  which  had  been  purchased  for 
im  by  Ins  fadier,  and  would  never  afterwards  accept 
of  preferment  of  any  kind,  refusing  dennfric^,  bi- 
shoprics, and  even  the  mastership  of  hia  own  cull^e^ 
so  desirous  was  he  of  unmolested  study.  Darioig 
the  civil  war,  although  he  refused  to  take  the  cove- 
nant, he  was  left  unmolested.  In  1681  he  became  a 
fi  nf  the  royal  society,  and  for  twenty  years  after 
the  restoration  his  writings  are  said  to  nave  sold 
better  than  any  other  of  their  day.  Dr.  More 
flied  in  September  Ift"?,  Irriving  hehinrt  him  the 
character  of  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great 
geniu<j,  .sJloyed  by  a  deep  tincture  of  enthusiaani» 
chietiy  coloured  by  the  supposition  that  divine  know- 
ledge had  been  communicated  to  Pythagoras  by  the 
Hebrews  and  from  him  to  Plat  o  He  was  also  per- 
suaded that  supernatural  communications  were  made 
to  him  by  God  a  appointment,  by  a  particular  genkm, 
like  that  of  Socrate?  Tlie  most  admired  of  hit 
works  are  his  "  Etichihdion  Ethicum"  and  **  Divine 
Dialogues  GoiManuiiff  ite'Attpbatei  and  Vtvnimtm 
of  God." 
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MORE,  SIR  THOMAS.—England  hu 
but  few  men  who,  far  high  morel  tltainments  and 
political  knowledge,  cuuid  vie  with  thia  eminent  »-tute»- 
»ian  and  philosopher.  He  was  born  in  Milk  Street, 
Q>eaMid«i  in  l480i  be  nc«ived  the  rodtmart*  of 
liit  tantttiMi  at  «  me  adiool  in  hamlkm,  uaA  wm 
aftenvudt  idaced  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
who  (ued  frequently  to  say  when  at  table  that  "  who- 
•oever  shall  hfiB  to  tw  it,  thio  eluld  here,  who  waits 
at  table,  will  prove  a  8urjmsin«j  rnftn."  In  1497  he 
went  to  Oxford,  and  after  remaining  there  two  years, 
removed  to  New  Inn,  and  soon  aiterwards  to  Lin- 
coln'a  Inn  to  pursue  his  •tndiM  for  the  btr.  As 
•oon  he  wm  of  age  he  was  deeted  a  memtwr  of 
prirlinnifnt.  and  ii>  1503  oSended  King  Henry  VII. 
by  successfully  opposing  a  subsidy  to  that  monarch ; 
a  dieiUMrtance  iritieh  ooet  hie  ftttner  his  liberty  for 
some  time:  TT?nrv,  out  of  reveticfe,  impriKonrri  Sir 
John  More  lu  llic  Tower.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Morc'e  prospecls  brightened,  and  a 
fair  field  ooened  iteelf  for  the  exertion  of  hie  amanng 
tabnia  ana  indnatrf.  Ai  he  was  hmself  very  learned 
and  lihenil,  lie  'vas  a  friend  and  jiittron  of  learned 
men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  Erasmus, 
Dean  Colet,  Linacre,  Ully,  and  Groeinne.  At  this 
time  he  had  just  marripfi  Thf  ]>artner  whom  he 
selected  waa  chosen  on  a  principle  of  rare  Belf<denial 
and  prenerosity.  "  When  he  fell  to  marr)  ing/*  says 
his  biographer,  "  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  one 
Mr.  CMt,  a  gentteman  of  Eeeex.  who  had  three 
daugVitrrs,  ^  i  ry  rirtnons  and  well  li kin cf.  And. 
bcit,  [mud  served  htm  most  to  settle  bis  affection 
on  the  sec  nd  sister,  for  that  he  conceived  her  fairest 
and  best  favoured  ;  yet  when  he  considered  it  would 
he  a  grief  to  the  eldest  to  see  her  younger  sister 
preferred  before  her,  he  than,  of  acertaUl  ^ijt  fttmed 
nil  fancy  to  the  eldeet." 

Hie  nrst  preferment  waa  fn  the  etty,  being  made 
judge  of  the  sheriff's  court  in  1510,  and  lii  f  ire  he 
was  actually  engaged  in  the  government  service,  he 
waa  twice  appointed,  by  the  consent  of  Henry  VIII., 
at  the  suit  of^ the  English  merrliant-;,  their  agent  in 
some  causes  between  them  and  the  foreign  merchants 
of  the  steel-yard,  in  which  he  acqtiitted  himself  so 
wall  that  Cardinal  Wtdaev  waa  annoni  to  engage 
Move  in  hie  majesty's  eerviee.  But  he  was  so  averse 
to  change  the  condition  of  an  independent  in ni  for 
that  of  a  courtier  that  the  minister  could  not  prevail, 
and  the  king  for  the  present  was  pleased  to  Mniit  of 
his  excuses.  It  happened,  however,  some  time  after 
that  a  ship  of  the  pope's  arriving  at  Southampton, 
the  king  claimed  it  as  a  forfeitnie,  upon  which  the 
l^te  demanded  a  trial  with  a  cosmsel  for  his  holi- 
nees,  learned  in  Ae  lawe  of  the  kingdom ;  and  de- 
sirrd  that  the  cs.u'^c  might  be  heard  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence. Henry  acceded  to  this,  and  Mr.  More  was 
choaen  eoonad  for  the^pope ;  whose  cause  he  pleaded 
with  so  mtir>t  success,  that  the  forfeiture  which  the 
crown  ciaiuied  was  immediately  restored,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  lawyer  uriiversally  admired  and  ap- 

K*  nded.  Indeed  it  brought  so  great  an  addition  to 
fame  that  the  king  wonld  no  longer  be  induced 
to  di^pt  nst  with  his  services  He  made  him  roaster 
of  the  requests,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood  soon  aflar»  and  appointed  him  one  of 
his  privy  council. 

It  waa  a  custom  with  the  king,  says  the  author  of 
the  "  British  Antiouities,"  after  he  had  perfonBad 
his  devotiona  upeia  holy  daya^  to  sand  for  Sir  Humom 
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Mora  inio  hia  daaat»  andHhere  confer  with  him  about 
astronomy,  geometry,  divinity,  and  other  parts  of 
learning,  as  well  as  affairs  of  state.    Upon  other  oc- 
casions the  king  would  carry  him  in  the  night  up  on 
the  leads  at  the  top  of  the  pahw^  to  be  instmcted 
in  the  'variety,  course,  and  motions  of  Ae  heavenly 
bodies.     But  tlii-^  was  not  the  only  me  the  king 
made  of  his  new  servant.    He  soon  found  that  ho 
possessed  a  great  fund  of  wit  and  humour  {  and 
therefore,  his  inajestv  i\  otiH  freqiu  ntlv  frdf^r  htm  to 
be  sent  for  to  maJie  him  and  the  ipjeen  merry  at  sup- 
per.  When  Sir  Thomas  perceived  that  they  were 
SO  much  entertained  with  hia  conversation  tnat  he 
could  not  once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  spend  an 
evening  ^vith  his  wife  and  children  whom  he  loved, 
nor  be  absent  from  court  two  days  together  without 
heing  sent  for  by  the  king,  he  grew  very  uneasy  at 
tliiH  restraint  of  his  liberty;  and  so  heiiinning,  by 
littie  and  little,  to  di»us<3  himself  fiuui  hin  former 
mirth,  and  somewhat  to  dissemble  his  natural  tem- 
per, he  was  not  ao  ordinartty  called  for  nptm  theae 
oeoudona  of  menimept.    line  treastpar  of  the  ex. 
chequer  dying  in  1520,  the  king  conferred  ihiw  office 
on  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  within  three  years  after, 
a  parlianwnt  being  summoned  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  a  war  with  France,  he  ws"?  plpcted  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons.    Daring  the  sessions  Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  miich  offended  with  the  members  of  the 
hotue  of  commons,  liecanae  nothing  waa  aaid  or 
done  there  hot  it  waa  immediately  made  poblie:  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  merab.  r-  1i  !  nn  undoubted 
right,  as  they  thought,  to  repeat  to  their  friends 
without  doors  what  had  passed  within.    It  happened, 
however,  that  a  considerable  subsidy  having  been 
demanded  by  the  king,  which  Wolsey  thought  would 
meet  with  great  onjKMition  in  the  lower  house,  he 
waa  determined  to  ue  pnaentiHim  die  motion  slumld 
be  made  in  order  to  prevent  its  heing  rejected.  Hie 
house  Iji'ini^  rtpprized  of  hi?  n'sn'iition,  u  v,  as  a  long 
while  under  debate,  as  to  whether  it  was  best  to  receive 
him  with  a  few  of  his  lords  only  or  with  his  whole 
train.   The  maior  part  of  the  house  inclined  to  the 
first ;  upon  which  the  speaker  got  up  and  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  forasmuch  as  my  lord  cardinal  hath, 
not  long  since,  laid  to  our  charge  the  lightnesa  of 
our  tongues,  it  shall  not,  m  my  judgment,  he  amisa 
to  rpcri\-p  him  ^\■ith  all  his  jicijiile ;  that  so,  if  he 
blame  us  hereafter  for  things  spoken  out  of  the  house, 
we  may  lay  it  upon  those  that  his  grace  shall  bring 
with  him."    The  humour  nf  thn  speaker's  motion 
being  approved,  the  cardinal  was  received  accord- 
ingly.  But  having  shown  in  a  solemn  speech,  how 
necessary  it  waa  for  tliB  king's  affairs,  that  the  sub- 
sidim  moved  for  ehonld  be  granted,  and  finding  that 
no  member  made  any  answer,  nor  showed  the  least 
inclination  to  comply  with  what  lie  asked,  he  with 
mat  indignation  said,  **Gen<lem«i(  vnless  it  he 
the  manner  of  your  house  to  evpress  your  minds  in 
such  cases  by  vour  speaker,  here  is,  without  doubt, 
a  surprising  oMtinale  silence."    He  then  required 
Uie  speaker  to  give  him  an  anawar  to  the  demand 
which  he  made  in  tiie  king's  name.  Upon  whicb 
Sir  Thomas,  with  treat  reverence,  rxeustd  their 
silence,  as  being  abashed  at  the  presence  of  so  ex- 
alted a  peraonage.    He  then  proceeded  to  show, 
"that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  ancient  liberty  of 
the  house,  to  make  an  answer  to  his  majesty's  mes- 
hv  any  other  person,  how  great  soever,  than 
of  tl 
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he  told  his  eminence,  "  That  though,  as  speaker,  he 
was  the  voice  of  the  commons,  yet  azcept  every  one 
of  them  could  put  their  eeveral  jodgnoita  in  hia 
head,  he  alone,  in  so  weighty  a  manner,  was  not  able 
to  make  a  suthcient  answer."  The  cardinal  took 
offence  at  the  speaker  for  this  evasive  reply,  and  sud- 
denly rose  ana  demited.  In  eoiue^ueaGe  of  this 
Wolsey  persuaded  die  long  to  mine  him  ambaiiador 
to  Spain.  However,  when  his  majesty  mentioned 
^  (Msign  to  bir  Thomas,  the  knight  took  the  liberty 
ta  renMNMtrate  so  strongly,  yet  so  modestly,  against 
it  OB  account  of  the  climate,  that  with  a  can(!oiir  and 
eondeocension  not  usual  to  him,  Henry  was  pleased 
to  tdnit  of  his  aivument,  and  employed  him  another 
waf.  Accordingly^  upon  the  death  of  Sir  &.  Wing- 
field,  in  the  year  1528  Sir  Thomat  More  waa  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
at  the  same  time  admitted  into  such  a  high  degree 
of  fiivoar  with  the  king,  that  hie  majesty  would  fre- 
quently come,  without  giving  him  any  notice,  to  hia 
house  at  Chelsea,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  society  with- 
out restraint.  The  house  in  which  Sir  Tliamaa 
raided  at  thia  period  ia  delineated  beneath. 


It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  Hurvanls  and  lavnur- 
ites  of  Henry  Vlll.  he  never  treated  any  with  so 
miich  good  namour  as  Sir  Thomas  More.  The 
answer  which  he  made  the  king  on  his  desiring  his 
judgment  with  regard  to  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Catherine  does  honour  to  his  memory.  Clark  and 
Tonatal,  biahops  of  Bath  and  Dtu-ham,  with  others 
of  the  privy  council,  having  been  ordered  to  consult 
with  him,  "To  be  plain  with  your  grace,"  said  Sir 


neither  my  lord  of  Durham,  nor  my  lord 
of  Badi,  nor  myself,  nor  any  of  your  privy  cotmdl, 

being  all  your  servants,  and  greatly  indebted  to  your 
goodness,  are  in  my  judgment  uroper  counsellors  for 
your  grace  upon  llna  point ;  tml^  if  yon  plaaae  to 
understand  the  very  truth,  you  may  have  such 
eounaellora  who,  neither  for  respect  of  their  own 
worldly  profit,  nor  for  fear  of  your  princely  authority, 
will  deceive  you;"  and  he  then  named  Jerome, 
Austio,  and  several  odier  aDcaent  frthera,  pradaang 
the  opinions  he  had  coUacttd  out  of  them,  ^^^len 
Sir  lliomaa  More  waa  made  lord  chancellor,  his 
father.  Sir  John,  waa  ono  of  the  oldeat  judges  in  the 
kiog'a  bench ;  and  it  waa  a  very  interesting  sight  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  see  two  such  great  seats  filled 
by  a  father  and  son  at  the  same  time.  There  was 
another,  however,  still  more  surprising  {  for,  if  the 
eoort  of  king'a  bendi  waa  sitting  when  the  dian- 
cellor  came  into  the  hall,  he  went  first  into  that 
court,  and  there,  kneeling  down  in  the  sight  of  every 


body,  asked  his  father's  blessing :  and  when  they 
happened  to  meet  together  at  the  readings  in  Lin. 
coin's  Inn,  he  always  offered  the  presidence  to  hie 
father,  though,  on  account  of  his  son's  high  dignity. 
Sir  John  as  constantly  waved  it.  Though  living 
muchatcoort,yetSir  lliomB8More,be«de8  hisprivste 
prayers,  alwavs  read  the  psalms  and  litany  with  hia 
wife  and  children  in  a  morning,  and  every  night  went 
with  his  whole  family  to  chapel*  and  tlMna  load  the 
psalms  and  collects  with  them. 

It  hea  been  aaaertad  by  many  historians,  that 
Henry  gave  the  great  seal  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
purely  with  a  view  of  engaging  the  opinion  of  a  man 
so  eminent  for  piety  and  learning  in  favour  of  his 
divorce  from  Queen  Catherine:  for  he  thought,  after 
bestowing  on  him  such  a  high  post.  Sir  Humai 
could  not  with  decency  refuse  it.  But  if  these  were 
really  the  king's  sentiments,  he  knew  very  little  uf 
Sir'Tbomaa'a  real  opinion.  ^Thomaa  always  vowed 
that  he  thoufrht  the  marriage  lawful  in  the  -laht  of 
God,  since  it  had  once  received  the  sanctum  uf  the 
apostolic  council;  for,  though  he  stood  the  fore- 
most among  those  who  were  for  abolishiitt  the  ille- 
gal juriadiction  which  the  popes  exerdaea  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  far  from  wishing  a  total  rupture  with 
the  see  of  Borne,  which  he  plainly  perceived  was  un- 
avoidable, aecording  to  the  meaaures  that  King  Hennr 
was  then  pursuing.  All  these  things  considered. 
Sir  Thomas,  knowing  he  miutt  be  engaged  in  the 
contest  on  account  of  hia  office^  by  which  means  he 
must  either  offend  hia  conscience  or  disoblige  thokiM, 
never  ceased  solidUng  his  great  and  intimate  Mead, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  intercede  with  his  majesty, 
that  he  might  dehver  up  the  seal,  for  which,  through 
many  inAnnitieB  of  body,  he  said  he  was  no  longer 
fit ;  and  being  pressed  so  often  by  him  to  this  pur- 
pose, the  duke  at  length  applied  to  the  king,  and  ob- 
tained permission  that  the  chancellor  might  resign. 
But  when  he  waited  on  Henry  for  thai  jparpaae^  the 
monarch,  notwithstanding  what  he  called  SirThomas^ 
obstinacy  with  regard  to  this  great  afTair,  expressed 
much  unwillingness  to  part  with  so  useful  a  servanti 
and,  giving  him  nanytfaanlia  and  commendatiana 
for  his  excellent  execution  of  a  most  important  trust, 
assured  him,  that,  in  any  request  he  should  have 
occasion  to  make,  which  concerned  either  Ilia  intcceet 
or  his  honour,  he  should  always  find  the  crown  t**4[ 
to  assist  him.  As  Sir  Thomas  More  had  aiMlaiiied 
the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor  for  above  two  years 
and  a  ludf  with  the  utmoet  wisdom  and  integrity,  so 
he  retired  tnm  it  with  an  nnparalleled  greitnesaof 
mind,  not  being  able  to  defray  tlie  neres«;ary  expencen 
of  his  private  family  when  lie  had  divested  himself 
of  that  employment  When  he  delivered  up  the 
great  seal  he  wrote  an  apology  for  himaeif*  in  which 
he  declared  to  the  public,  that  all  therevennea  and 
pensions  he  had  by  his  father,  his  wife,  or  his  own 
purchaae,  except  Uie  manors  given  him  by  the  king, 
did  not  amonnt  to  the  valaa  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

The  coronation  of -\nne  Boleyn  being  fixed  for  the 
3 1  St  of  May,  1533,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  invited  to 
he  present  at  the  ceremony;  but  this  he  decUned,  as 
he  still  retained  his  ojiinion  as  to  the  iUQgjdity  of  the 
king's  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine.  TTiia  Tefiuol 
exasperated  the  king  so  much  that  in  the  ensuing 
parliament  a  bill  waa  brought  into  the  house  of  lords, 
attainting  Un,  irith  atveral  otliare,  for  countenanc- 
ing and  encouraging  Elizabeth  Barton,  a  pretended 
prophetess,  styled,  "The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent."  Ihw 
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«f  Ae  antliority  committed  to  him.  In  a  jour 
ney  to  the  Nuns  of  Sion,  ahe  called  on  Sir  lliomaa 
More»  and  declaring  her  pretended  revelationa  to  him, 
he  wa»  bronght  in,  by  the  king's  diraetum*  ta  m  ac- 
complice with  her.  He  justified  himself,  however, 
as  to  all  the  intercourse  be  had  with  her  in  several 
ktltfa  lo  Secretary  Cromwell;  in  which  he  said,  he 
«U  conrinead  she  was  the  most  false  dissembling 
ll^pocritelliat  had  ever  been  known.  But  this  availed 
him  but  little,  for  when  Sir  Thimiri-;  (If^irt-d  tD  be 
admitted  into  the  boose  of  commons  to  make  his 
•wn  defence  tgaiiut  the  bill,  bit  majesty  woulil  not 
consent  to  it,  but  assigned  a  committee  of  the  council 
to  hear  him.  The  wish  of  the  king  w&s  to  prevail 
on  him  to  give  a  public  assent  to  the  king's  measure; 
t«  which  purpose  the  lord  chancellor  Audley  stated 
1k)w  great  was  his  majesty's  eztraordtnary  love  and 
favour  to  Sir  Thomas,  but  after  assurinf^  the  com- 
mittee of  the  just  sense  be  had  of  the  king's  good. 
aei«  to  him,  he  told  them  *'  that  he  had  hoped  he 
should  never  have  heard  any  more  of  that  bu.siness, 
since  he  had  from  the  beginning  informed  his  majesty 
«f  his  sentimenta  with  regard  to  it;  and  the  king 
accepted  them  not  ungraciously,  promising  that  he 
sfaotild  never  be  molested  farther  about  it.  However, 
lie  had  found  nothing,  since  the  first  aj^itation  of  the 
matter,  to  persuade  nim  to  change  hie  mind;  if  he 
had,  it  woold  hafv  given  him  a  great  deal  of  fdeamre." 


bin  it  was  his  majesty  ^  cuiiuiiaiidii  they  siiould  in- 
form him  that  he  wa.s  the  most  ungrateful  and 
tnitorous  subject  in  the  \rorUl ;  adding,  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  his  majesty's  iiublishing  a  book, 
in  which  he  had  put  a  sword  in  the  pope's  hand  to 
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woman  affinii6ii»  that  4m  had  l«valatk»iM  from  God,  I  and  be  a  dishonoifr  to  him  also  all  over  Europe.  They 
lo  givs  the  king  warning  of  his  wicked  life,  and  the  |  did  not  doubt  but  they  should  be  able  to  find  out 

something  else  against  Sir  Thomas,  wherein  they 
might  serve  his  majesty  wiili  ^  >iiie  success;  but  in 
this  affair  of  the  Nun  he  was  universally  accounted 
ao  imieeent  that  the  world  thought  him  worthier  of 
praise  than  nf  reproof  "  With  these  suggestions, 
they  at  last  subdued  the  kmg;  and  the  name  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  struck  out  of  the  btlL 

In  a  abort  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parlia- 
ment, there  was  a  committee  of  the  cabinet>council 
at  I>ambeth,  consisting  of  the  archbishop,  the  lord- 
chancellor  Audley,  and  Cromwell;  where  several 
eccleaiaatiea.  hut  no  other  layman  beeidee  Sir  Tbomaa 
More,  were  citcfl  to  appear,  and  take  the  nnth  of  succes- 
sion. Sir  Thomas  being  dr«t  called,  and  the  oath  ten- 
dered to  him  under  the  great  seal, be  desired  to  see  the 
act  of  succession  which  enjoined  itt  and  this  being  also 
showed  bim,  he  said  *'  that  he  would  blame  neither 
those  who  had  ina  li-  the  act,  nor  those  'vlio  Iiad  taken 
the  oath ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  though  he  was  will- 
ing to  swear  to  the  aneeeaaum  in  a  form  of  hw  own 
drawing,  yet  the  oath  which  was  offered  was  so 
worded  that  his  conscience  revolted  against  it,  and 
he  could  not  take  U  with  aafetv  to  hie  soul."  He 
offered,  however,  to  swear  to  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  issue  of  the  king's  present  marriagf, 
because  he  thought  the  parliament  ha  1  a  l  ight  to  de- 
termine that  matter.  Cromwell,  who  knew  the  con- 
seqaence  of  this  debate, whenheeawthatSirllMmas 

Then  the  lords  proceeck  d  tn  tlirratt  n  liim,  telling  '  could  not  be  iirc\  a:Ii":l  on  to  taki:^  the  oath  as  it  was 

tendered,  saw  that  his  ruin  was  iueviiable;  and  pro- 
tested "  that  he  had  rather  his  only  son  should  have 
lost  his  head  Uian  that  Sir  Thomas  More  should 
have  refused  to  swear  to  the  succession."  He  was 
immediately  committed  to  the  custo  l)  of  the  abbot 
fight  against  himself.  This  was  Henry's  celebrated  of  Westminster  for  four  days;  dunog  which  the 
boek  againet  LuAer;  hot  ShrThooaaa  clearing  him-  king  and  his  eoimcil  ddiberated  what  course  it  was 
self  of  this  charge  also,  and  protesting  he  had  always  [  best  to  take  with  him.  Several  methwts  were  pro- 
found fault  with  those  parts  of  the  book  which  were  posed,  but  Henry  would  listen  to  none  of  them;  and, 

calculated  to  raise  the  power  of  the  pope,  and  that       '   *'  '''-^   

be  had  objected  against  them  to  liis  majesty,  the 
lords,  not  being  able  to  make  any  reply  to  his  vindi- 
cation, broke  up  the  committee.  Mr.  Roper,  seeing 
Sir  lliomas  extremely  cheerful  at  hia  return,  asked 
him  if  hie  name  was  struck  out  of  the  bill  of  attainder, 
that  he  was  in  such  good  spirits.  "  I  had  forgotten 
that,"  said  the  knight,  "  but,  if  vou  would  know  the 
reason  of  my  mirth,  it  is,  that  I  nave  given  the  devil 
so  foul  a  fall  to  dnv,  nnd  gone  so  far  with  th(s.- 
lords,  that,  witLuut  great  shame  indeed,  I  can  never 
go  back  ."  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Cromwell  had 
used  their  influence  to  dissuade  the  king  from  pro- 
eeedjag  on  th«  bill  of  attainder;  assurng  him  that 
they  found  the  upper  bouse  uvrc  fully  determined  to 
hear  bim  in  his  own  defence  before  they  would  }>a8s 
itt  and,  if  bis  name  were  not  struck  out,  it  was  tniich 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  bill  wolUd  be  rfiertcf! 
But  the  kiuj^  was  too  vindictive  to  forgive  a  man  who 
had  been  his  favourite,  and  yet  bad  dared  to  offend 
haa;  he  said  that  he  would  be preasnt  himself  in  the 
house  when  the  bill  should  pass.  The  committee  of 
the  council,  l-n-.v  'ver,  differed  from  liiiu  ;  rmd  finding 
that  nothing  else  would  moderate  the  ob.^itinacy  and 
vehemence  with  which  be  pursued  his  point,  they 
fell  on  their  knfpf,  nn'!  Vr^ought  him  to  forbear;, 
telling  him  "that  if  it  should  be  carried  against 
htm,  in  his  own  presence,  as  they  believed  it  would 
be«  it  would  encourage  hiis  attl)|ects^  to  deapiae  bim. 


m  the  end,  Shrlhfl 

to  the  Tower. 

His  misfortunes  made  so  little  impression  upon  his 
spirits  that  he  retained  his  u.sual  mirth.  'Hie  heu- 
tenant  of  the  Tower  had  been  formerly  under  some 
obligation  to  him,  and  thererore  apologised  to  him 
that  he  could  not  arroinmn  iri'i-  liim  as  he  wished, 
without  incurring  the  kiug  s  displeasure:  to  which 
he  replied,  **M«star  lieutenant,  whenever  I  find  fault 
with  the  entertainment  you  provitle  for  me,  do  you 
turn  me  out  of  doors."  When  Sir  i  liumas  had  been 
confined  about  a  month,  his  favourite  daughter  was 
aUowed  to  visit  him,  and  afterwards  bis  wife.  Ae 
she  had  not  the  ro^rnanhnity  of  her  huaband,  she 
remonstnitt  .1  with  him  with  much  petulance,  "that 
be,  who  had  been  always  reputed  so  wise  a  man, 
should  now  so  play  the  fool,  as  to  be  content  to  be 
shut  uj)  in  a  close  filthy  prison  with  rats  and  mice, 
when  he  might  enjoy  his  liberty  and  the  king's  favour, 
if  be  would  but  do  as  all  the  bishops  and  other  learned 
men  had  done;  and  as  be  badagood  hcmse  tolive  in, 
his  librarv,  his  gallery,  his  garoen,  and  all  other  ne- 
cessaries handsome  about  him,  where  he  might  enjoy 
himself  with  his  wife  and  children,  she  could  not 
conceive  what  he  meant  by  tarrying  ao  quietly  in  this 
imprisonment."  He  heard  hrr  very  pRtienlly,  and 
then  asked  her,  in  his  facetious  manner,  "  whethe* 
that  house  was  not  aa  nigh  to  heaven  as  his  own? — 
that  he  aav  no  great  canae  for  so  much  joy  in  bia 
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house,  and  the  thinf^s  about  it,  which  would  so  soon : 
forget  its  master, — that.  If  he  were  under  noaiui  but 
WBftn  ytut,  wad  came  to  it  again,  h«  raoold  find 

tho'^p  in  it  who  would  bid  him  lir  j  >nc,  and  tell  him 
it  was  none  of  his.  Besides,  his  slay  in  it  was  so 
VMBVttin,  that  as  he  would  be  but  a  bad  merchant 
who  would  put  himself  in  danger  to  lose  eternity  for 
a  thousand  years,  so  how  much  more  if  he  were 
not  sure  to  enjoy  it  one  day  to  an  end  r"  Sir  Thomas 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Queen  Catherine  upon  a 
principle  «f  conscience,  and  therefore  bealwajra  wifh- 
etood  Henry  upon  that  point  w  ith  finnness.  TTie 
affikir  of  the  king's  supremacy  was  no  less  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  him  than  the  otheri  bu^  M  the 
statute  which  enacted  it  had  made  it  treason  to  write 
or  speak  against  it,  he  observed  a  silence  in  this  re« 
8j>ect,  conforriLiljIe  to  the  law;  'int  'kl  rt  fuscii  u.<  :ir- 
luiowledge  it  wiUi  an  oath.  Sir  Thomas  was  tried 
dw  Iwd  dmiedlor.aiid  •  epmiiitttee  of  the  Unda, 
with  some  of  the  judges,  at  the  bar  af  the  king's 
bench.  When  the  attomey^eneral  had  gone  through 
the  chargv  igMiut  him  in  the  indictment  in  the  most 
virulent  manner  the  lord  chancellor  said  to  him, 
"  You  see  now  how  grievously  you  have  otfended  his 
iBLijisiy;  nevertheless,  he  is  so  merciful,  that,  if  you 
will  but  leave  your  obstinacy  and  change  ymir  opinion, 
ve  hope  you  may  yet  obtain  pardon  of  bis  high- 
nf<?o  for  what  is  pant."  To  this  he  replied,  "  tiint 
he  had  much  cause  to  thank  these  noble  lordn  tor 
this  courtesy;  but  he  besought  Almighty  God,  that, 
through  his  grace,  he  might  continue  in  the  mind 
he  was  then  in  unto  death."  After  this  he  went 
through  his  defence  upon  every  part  of  the  indict- 
ment with  great  strength  of  argiunent  and  powerful 
eloquence. 

But,  tinhapj/dv  for  Sir  Thoma-s,  he  lived  in  the 
days  of  Henry  Vf  II.,  whose  will  was  a  law  to  judges 
as  well  as  Junes  Notfnthtlaadiii9»  therefore,  the 
evidence  against  him  was  proved  notoriously  false, 
yet  the  jury,  to  their  eternal  reproach,  found  him 
guilty,  lliey  had  no  sooner  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict, than  the  lord  chancellor  Audley,  as  the  organ 
of  the  court,  began  fmmedtately  to  pronovneo 
sentenrr.  !)Tit  tVn  prisoner  stopped  him  short  with 
this  modest  rebuke:  "  My  lord,  when  I  was  towards 
tho  law,  the  manner  in  anch  cases  was,  to  ask  the 
prisoner,  before  sentence,  wh  thr!-  hr  i-otiH  cive  any 
reason  why  judgment  should  not  proceed  against 
him."  Upon  this,  the  chancellor  asked  Sir  Thomas 
what  he  was  able  to  allege.  Bat  if  a  jury  could  not 
bo  moved  by  what  be  had  Mdd  in  defending  himself 
against  the  charpr  in  this  indictment,  ihf  1 1  C(  aid  be 
litAle  hope  that  judges  would  be  ioiluenced  to  wave 
tfieir  sentence  by  what  he  should  say  against  the 
matter  of  the  indictment  itself.  However,  whether 
the  exceptions  he  made  were  too  strong  to  be  an- 
awered,  or  whether  the  chancellor  began  at  this  time 
to  feel  eome  little  compmiction,  or  bad  reaeoa  to  be 
■ftaid  of  the  popular  en  if  be  took  the  condem- 
nation of  li  e  prisoner  entirely  unon  hiir?  elf,  after 
Sir  Tliomas  had  done  speaking  he  turned  to  the 
lord  ebief  jnitieo,  and  aned  bim  bis  opinion  openly 
beforf  the  rmirt  a«  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment. 
The  an«vvfcr  ol  the  chief  justice,  whose  name  was 
Fitt-James,  is  somewhat  remarkable:  "  My  lords  all. 
bv  St.  Gillian,  I  mutt  needs  confess  that  if  Ute  act 
^  pailiament  bo  not  unlawful,  then  in  my  conscience 
the  indirtnient  is  not  insufficient."  Upon  this  equivo- 
cal eipression,  the  lord  chancellor  said  to  the  rest. 


THOMAS. 

"Lo,  my  lorda;  lo,  you  hear  what  my  lord  chief  jas* 
tice  eaith and*  without  waitii^  for  any  reply,  pro- 
ceeded  to  pas*  sentenee,  "That  Sir  Thomaa  Move 

should  he  carrier!  h^ch.  la  the  To'.vlt  of  Lorii^nn,  and 
from  thence  l;e  drawn  on  a  hurdle  through  the  city 
to  Tybum,  there  to  be  hanged  till  he  was  naif-dead; 
after  that,  cut  down,  yet  alive,  his  private  parts  cut 
off,  his  beUy  ripped,  his  bowels  burnt,  his  four  quar« 
ters  set  up  over  the  four  gatea  of  tilO  Otft  bin 
head  tipon  London  bridge." 

"Una  ahCMdmur  ■enlenoe  fiflod  Um  «yae  of  many 
with  tears,  and  their  hearts  with  horror.  Then  the 
court  teUing  Sir  Thomas,  that,  if  he  had  any  thing 
farther  to  say,  th^  wnre  ready  to  hear  him,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  coturt  in  the  most  firm 
and  collected  manner : — "  I  have  nothing,"  said  he, 
"  farther  to  say,  my  lords,  but  iIkil  like  as  the  blessed 
apostle  St  Paul  was  present,  and  consented  to  the 
«adi  of  Stephen,  and  kept  miAr  dodiea  who  atoned 
him  to  deatli,  nnrl  y-  f.  tht  y  now  both  twain  holy 
sainta  in  heaven,  and  shaii  contmue  there  friends 
for  evori  ao  I  verily  trust,  and  shall  therefora  lighl 
heartily  pray,  that  though  your  lordships  have  now 
been  judges  on  earth  to  my  condemnation,  we  may 
yet  hereadfter  all  meet  together  in  heaven,  to  our 
everlasting  salvation :  and  so  I  pray  God  preserve 
you  all,  and  especially  my  sovereign  lord  we  king, 
and  send  him  faithful  counsellors," 

Having  taken  his  leave  of  the  coturt  in  this  naijie 
manner,  no  wnu  conducted  from  the  bar  to  the  Tower, 
with  the  axe  carried  liefore  him  in  the  usual  man- 
ner after  condemnation.  But,  when  he  came  to  the 
Tower  wharf,  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Boper,  thinking  this  would  be  the  last  opportuiuty 
die  tboold  over  have,  waa  waiting  there  to  aee  bin. 
As  soon  as  he  appmrrr?  s>e  burst  through  the  throng 
and  guard  which  surrounrlcd  bim,  and,  having  re- 
ceived his  blessing  upon  her  knees,  she  embraoad 
him  eagerly  before  the  multitude;  but  the  only  words 
that  she  could  utter  were,  "My  father  1  oh  my  father!" 
If  any  thing  could  have  shaken  his  fortitude,  it  must 
have  been  this :  but  he  only  took  h«  up  in  his  arms, 
and  told  her,  "TliHt  whatsoever  be  ahould  auAr, 
though  he  was  u.nnccnt,  yet  it  was  not  without  the 
will  of  God,  to  wiiDse  blessed  pleasure  she  should 
conform  bar  own  will ;  that  she  knew  well  enonob 
all  the  secrets  of  his  hearty  and  that  aha  inuafc  ne 
patient  for  her  loss." 

We  have  already  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  was  con- 
demned to  .be  hung»  drawn,  and  qnartered,  and  hia 
head  to  be  ttoek  on  a  pole  on  Exmdon  bridge.  Bnt 
this  ignominious  sentence  waH  changed  into  that 
of  mere  beheading,  which  was  executed,  July  6th. 
1535,  on  Tower  Hill.  As  he  passed  along  to  tba 
place  of  execution,  the  feeling.s  of  the  '!|ipctators  were 
expressed  by  silence  and  tears.  I  bat  gaiety  of  spirit 
and  innocent  cheerfulness  which  were  so  conspicuous 
in  Ilia  hfe  did  not  forsake  him  in  bit  last  momenta. 
If  K  be  ndd  fhat  be  displayed  too  much  lightneea  fisr 
the  occasion,  we  must  remember  tli  it  svhat  was  n 
moumful  solemnity  to  the  speetators  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  jov;  and  Addicon  eaya,  "What  was  phi-' 
loBophy  in  this  extraordinary  mnn,  would  be  frenzy 
in  one  who  does  not  resemble  hun  m  well  m  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper  as  in  the  sanctity  of  his 
life  and  manners."  His  body  waa  buried  in  Cbelaea 
church ;  hia  head,  owing  to  die  dnlHUl  can  af  bia 
bereaved  daughter  Margaret,  was  pliiead  inaTBVltiB 
St  Dunatan'a  church,  Canterbury. 
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.  More  ia  iostly  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  pro- 
MOtan  €f  daMlod  learning  hi  thu  uland.    His  inti- 
mate acquaintanc«  with  Erasmus  atul  other  conti- 
nental scholars  both  led  hira  to  cultivate  his  own 
taste  and  made  him  eager  to  improve  that  of  his 
oounttymea.  How  mtich  bis  exertions  were  wanted, 
and  how  bwthe  state  of  IttentUTti  was  at  that  period, 
appears  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  university 
of  Uiford  was  divided  between  the  contending  par> 
tiM  of  Greek  and  Trojan ;  the  one  urging,  the  other 
vehemently  opposing,  the  introduction  of  (^i  tk  asa 
part  of  acatieraical  study.    More  tools  a  very  active 
|»rt  against  the  Trojans,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
that  profound  and  accurate  acqmuotance  with  this 
noble  langua^  winch  atitt  to  honourably  distin. 
guishes  Enghsh  scholars.    He  condescended  even  to 
smooth  the  first  entrance  into  learning  by  asuistiog 
the  grammatical  laboun  ofhufriendLilly.  His  own 
English  prml'irtions  are  very  voluminous;  Init  v.ith 
the  exception  of  "The  Life  of  Picus  of  Miranduia," 
a  youtbfnl  ptoduetion,  and  "The  History  of  Richard 
lU,"  the  genuineness  of  which  isaomewhatdottbtfti], 
they  contain  scarcely  any  thing  of  eomequenee.  Of 
his  Latin  works, hy  far  the  bestisthe  "Utopia."  Upon 
It  indeed  rests  all  More's  fame  as  an  author.  This 
pradnciioav  eo  much  more  talked  of  than  r«u],  is 
comprised  in  two  hooks;  the  first  of  which,  though 
short  and  merely  introductory,  is  the  best  written  and 
most  interesting.    It  consists  of  a  conversation  be- 
twMa  More  and  Hvthlodsus,  the  stranger  who  is 
jast  returned  from  Utopia;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
introduces  many  remarks  on  the  political  institutions 
he  bad  seen  in  his  travels,  particularly  in  England. 
These  remvfci  vn  equally  valuable  for  their  freedom 
end  aenleness,  considering  the  period  at  which  they 
were  written.  Princes  are  arraigned  for  their  love  of 
war»  eonrtiera  for  their  servility  and  hatred  of  inno- 
vation, and  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  for  their 
idleness  and  profligacy.    He  points  out  very  clearly 
the  absurdity  of  mr.ny  of  our  customs  and  laws,  and 
inveigh*  bitterly  agunst  the  sanguinary  spirit  oif  our 
penToode  m  taepniiiibdWBt  ofMbbcvy  and  theft. 

By  far  the  roost  engaging  view  of  More's  character 
is  in  the  relations  of  private  life.  It  is  seldom  we  are 
enabled  to  ooDtempute  ctateinMB  with  their  minds 
unbent  from  exertion;  and  the  admiration  which 
their  public  exhibitions  had  raised  is  not  always  in- 
creased by  a  closer  inspection.  But  of  More's  domes- 
tic life  we  have  ample  details ;  and  it  is  the  contrast 
of  his  mat  elevation  and  profound  knowledge  with 
his  tenderness  of  affection,  and  his  pla)'fulness,  sim- 
plicity, and  unaffected  serenity  of  temper,  which 
fonns  tha  truA  eublime  of  hie  ehancter.  In  him 
there  is  no  disguise  of  artificial  representation,  no 
management  of  conduct  to  produce  effect :  every  net 
dowB  without  effort  from  the  even  tenour  of  a  mind 
well  poiaed  on  itael^which  nothing  external  can  either 
eievftte  or  depren.  We  do  not  follow  him  firom  the 
speaker's  chair  or  the  woolsack  to  see  him  put  off 
the  robes  of  greatness  and  resume  the  man ;  but  we 
go  with  him  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  to  see  him 
retain,  in  those  dit{nified  scats,  all  the  childlike  sim- 
phcity  and  unaffected  lowhntsa  of  his  nature. 

We  have  alreadv  stated  that  he  was  twice  married. 
His  firat  wife  Uvea  only  long  enough  to  pcodace  him 
•n  die  fomflyhe  ever  had — three  dang hters  and  a  son ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  directed  in  his  second 
choice  by  a  wish  to  provide  for  them  a  faithful  and 
eooneoiicil  ttepmother.  She  «ai«  aa  More  bimadC 
^  BiooBAraY.— Vol.  II. 
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myn,  nec  hdla,  nec  jmeUa;  and  the  badness  of  her 
tem|)er  often  tried,  without  altering* the awcetness  of 
her  husband*H.  The  following  letter  to  her  is  so 
illustrative  of  his  equaniinity  and  miki  benevolence, 
and  80  good  a  specimen  of  his  English  style,  that  we 
give  it  to  the  reader  without  abridgment.  It  was 
written  immediately  after  hia  return  from  aaaistiD|r 
at  the  ncgotlatluns  at  Cambray,  and  was  meant  to 
comfort  his  penurious  wife  for  a  fire  which  had  con- 
sumed part  of  his  house,  all  hi*  bornt,  and  aomo  of 

those  of  his  neighbours. 

"  Mistress  ..Viice,  in  my  most  heartywise  I  recom- 
mend me  to  you.  And  whereas  I  am  informed  by  my 
son  Heron  of  the  loss  of  our  bams,  and  our  neiglu 
hours*  also,  with  all  the  com  that  was  therein ;  albeit 
(saving  God's  ])leasure)  it  is  great  jiity  of  so  much 
good  com  lost;  yet,  since  it  has  liked  him  to  send  ua 
such  a  ehsnee,  we  must,  and  are  bounden,  not  only 
to  be  rnntent,  but  also  to  be  glad  of  his  visiiaiion. 
He  «ient  us  all  that  we  have  lost;  and  since  he  hath 
by  such  a  chance  taken  ift  away  again,  his  pleasure  be 
fulfilled  1  Let  ua  never  grudge  thereat,  but  take  it  in 
good  worth,  and  heartily  thank  him  aa  well  for  ad- 
versity as  for  prosperity.  And  peradvenlure  we  have 
more  cause  to  thank  him  for  our  loss  than  for  our 
winning ;  for  his  wisdom  better  seeth  what  is  goo<l 
for  us  llian  we  do  ourselves.  Therefore,  I  jiray  you 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  take  all  the  hotuehold  with  you 
to  drardi,  and  there  thank  God,  both  for  that  be  nao 
given  us  and  for  that  he  has  taken  from  us,  and  for 
that  he  hath  left  us ;  wbicb,  if  it  please  him,  he  can 
increase  when  he  will;  and  if  it  pkasohimtolaafieiia 
yet  less,  at  his  pleasure  be  it ! 

"  I  pray  you  to  make  some  good  onaeareh  what  my 
poor  neighbours  have  lost,  and  bid  them  take  no 
thought  therefore}  for  if  I  should  not  leave  myself  a 
spoon,  ibm  ohan  no  poor  nsighbour  of  mine  bear 
loss  by  my  chance,  happened  in  my  house.  I  ))ray 
you  be,  with  my  children  and  your  household,  merry 
in  God  ;  and  derise  somewhat  with  your  friends  what 
way  were  beat  to  take  for  provision  to  be  made  for 
eom  for  o«ir  honsdiold,  and  for  seed  this  ynr  coming, 
if  we  think  it  good  that  we  keep  the  grrtuml  still  in 
our  hands.  And  whether  we  think  it  good  tliat  we 
so  shall  do  or  not,  ^et  I  think  it  were  not  best  sud- 
denly thu-s  to  leave  it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk 
from  our  farm,  till  we  have  somewhat  advised  u.s 
thereon.  Howbeit,  if  we  have  more  now  than  ye 
shall  need,  and  which  can  get  them  other  maatersp  ye 
may  then  discharge  us  of  them.  But  I  wwdd  not 
that  any  man  wsn  anddanlf  sent  a>«ay  ha  wot  not 

whither. 

"At  my  cdming  hither  I  perceived  nons  odier,bat 
that  I  should  tarry  still  with  the  king's  grace.  Pitt 
now  I  shall,  I  think,  because  of  this  chance,  get  leuvu 
this  next  week  to  come  home  and  see  you ;  and  then 
ahaliwe  &rther  devise  together  upon  all  things  what 
order  shall  be  best  to  take. 

"  And  thus,  as  heartily  fare  you  well,  with  all  out 
children,  as  ye  can  wish  1  At  Woodstock,  the  3rd  day 
of  September,  by  tbe  hand  of  Thomas  More." 

To  the  education  of  his  children  he  devoted  him- 
self with  no  less  ardour  than  succt:s«i.  They  were  all 
brought  up,  hia  daughters  as  well  as  his  son,  in  ths 
wholesome  and  invigonttog  discipline  of  dassicBl 
learning ;  and  we  shotdd  not  be  sorry  to  find  tilst  tbe 
c.\ample  and  authority  of  so  great  a  man  had  pOWW 
to  extend  tbe  practice  at  present. 

As  I  prefiv  teaming,  united  with  virtne,  to  all  the 
8D 
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treasures  of  priticeti,''  uys  he  in  a  letter  to  the  tutor 
of  his  children,  ''  so  I  look  upon  ilie  reputation  of 
learning  when  separated  from  good  morals  aa  merely 
infamy  rendered  contpieaous.  Thm  applies  pecu- 
liarly to  the  female  sex.  Their  profiLicnc)'  in  litera- 
ture being  soiai'tliing  new,  and  a  certain  reproach  to 
the  sluggishness  of  men,  moRt  men  will  be  ready  to 
attack  them,  and  to  expend  their  natural  malice  upon 
their  learning.  I^'ay,  they  will  call  tlieir  own  igno- 
rance a  virtue  when  couiparoJ  with  the  faults  of  those 
learned.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  woman  (which 
I  with  WKf  be  tbe  «ase«ith  all  my  girit,  and  in  wWch 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  under  your  auspices) 
to  great  excellence  of  character  unite  even  a  mode- 
Tate  portion  of  learning,  I  deem  her  possesMdcf  more 
real  good  than  if  she  had  tbe  wealth  of  Crcrsus  and 
the  beauty  of  Helen.  And  this  not  for  ike  sake  of 
fame,  although  she  pursueth  worth  as  doth  the  sha- 
dow the  body ;  bat  oecause  tbe  reward  of  wisdom  is 
more  snbetantial  dum  to  be  borne  awajron  die  wings 
of  riche?,  or  to  fade  with  beauty." 

In  the  same  letter  are  the  following  hints  on  the 
moral  edueatkm  of  bit  daugbten: — 

*'  I  have  not  only  requested  yon,  my  dear  Gonel- 
lus,  whose  strong  love  to  all  mine  would  have  led 
you,  I  know,  to  liave  done  so  of  your  own  accord,  not 
only  my  wife,  to  whom  her  true  maternal  pteM  is  a 
■nffideni  impulse,  a«  I  bave  often  witneaaM,  bat  I 
have  frequently  besought  almost  all  my  friendx  also, 
that  they  might  afterwards  admonish  my  children, 
diat,  anmdiDg  tiie  precipices  of  pride,  they  walk  on 
the  pleasant  meads  of  nio(!e«ty;  thrit  the  siplit  of 
riches  overcome  them  not ;  tiiat  luey  sigh  not  ior  the 
want  of  tliat  in  themselves  which  is  erroneously  ad- 
mired by  otliers ;  that  they  think  no  better  of  them- 
•dvas  lor  bang  welt  dressed,  nor  worse  for  b«iw 
otbcrtvise ;  that  t!iey  spoil  not  the  beauty  wUdh 
mture  gave  them,  by  neglect,  nor  endeavour  to  in- 
creMeit  by  rile  aria  i  that  they  esteem  virtue  the  first, 
letters  the  second  pood ;  and  that  of  these  they  esteem 
those  the  bc»t  which  can  beat  leach  them  piety  to 
God,  charity  to  man,  modesty  and  CbrittiaB  homility 
in  tiidr  own  deporUnent*" 

They  corresponded  to  Ais  tntemad  solicitude  as 
well  as  a  father  could  wish.  Iiis  dau>(hter  Margaret 
in  particular,  who  married  Roper  his  biographer,  at- 
tained such  excellence  in  eveiy  branch  of  elegance 
nnd  useful  learninji  as  to  be  al^t-ays  inpntioned  among 
those  whose  mental  acconiphiihments  have  done  ho- 
nour to  the  sex.  Moore  often  expresses  his  satis- 
ftction  with  "  tbe  invindbls  courage"  she  displays 
in  "joining  to  her  virtae  tbe  knowledge  of  most 
excellent  sciences  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  tiie 
progress  of  all  his  children  is  cooveyed  with  great 
naSstf/in  tbe  following  letter  "  to  his  whole sehooL" 

"You  see  nhul  a  device  I  have  found  to  save  pa- 
per, and  avoid  the  labour  of  writing  all  your  names. 
But  although  you  are  so  dear  to  me,  that  if  I  had 
named  one,  I  must  have  named  all  the  rest ;  yet  there 
is  no  ap{>ellatton  under  which  you  appear  dearer  to 
roe  than  that  of  scholar:  the  tie  of  1-  irnini;  seems 
almost  to  bind  me  to  you  more  powerfully  than  even 
tiba  tie  of  nature.  I  am  glad  tborefore  that  Mr.  Drue 
is  again  safely  returned  to  you,  a!i  rnn  know  I  had 
some  reason  to  be  anxious  about  him.  If  I  did 
not  love  yoa  ao  nnwh,  1  should  envy  you  the  hap- 
piness of  possessing  so  many  and  such  excellent  mas- 
ters. I  understand  Mr.  Nicholas  is  also  with  you, 
and  tiwNt  yooarsb  with  his aiiistancc,  msldng  tuch 
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prodigious  progress  in  astronomy,  as  not  only  to 
know  the  pole-star,  and  the  dog  and  such  common 
constellations,  but  even,  with  a  skill  which  bespeaks 
truly  accomplished  astronomer,  to  be  abla  to  oistia- 
guish  the  Min  ft  in  ?hc  moon!  Go  tin  then,  with  this 
new  and  wonderiul  science,  tiy  which  you  ascend  to 
the  start.  And  while  you  diligandy  connder  tbem 
with  yotu:  eyes,  let  this  holy  season  raise  your  minds 
also  to  heaven,  lest,  while  your  eyes  are  lifWd  up  to 
the  skies,  your  souls  should  grOfid  among  the bwlM. 
Adieu,  my  dearest  children." 

Erasmnt  dmwt  a  very  pleasing  pictmns  of  More't 
domestic  circle  in  his  house  at  Chelsea,  where,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  liad  assembled  most  of  his 
relations,  and  lived  like  •  patriarch  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  directing  power  of  his  superior  under- 
standing diffused  throoigh  the  whole  establishment 
the  charm  of  conKtant  occupation,  while  the  match- 
less  felicity  of  bis  temper  promoted  the  gaiety  of 
youth  and  the  cheerfulness  of  •odd  tntereoorte. 

*'  I  would  call  this  house."  «  us  Erasmus,  "the  aca- 
demy of  Plato,  were  it  not  injustice  to  compare  it  to 
a  place  where  the  usual  disputations  concerning 
figures  and  numbers  were  only  occasionally  inter- 
sj)er8ed  with  disquisitions  about  tlie  moral  virtues. 
A  house  in  which  everv  one  studies  tbe  liberal  sci- 
ences, where  the  phnapal  care  is  virtue  and  piety, 
where  idleness  never  appesri,  where  intempenttlaB- 
guage  is  never  heard,  wiiere  regularity  and  ordsTSR 
prescribed  by  the  mere  force  of  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, where  every  one  performs  his  duty,  and  yet  all 
arc  so  chr  [fill  as  if  mirth  was  their  only  employ- 
ment— sucli  H  house  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  prac- 
tical school  of  the  Christian  religion." 

Mora's  principles  of  religious  conduct  are  at  timet 
not  only  discordant  with  every  other  part  of  his 
character,  but  often  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
that  to  a  degree  which  we  can  only  account  for  by 
regarding  some  of  them  as  ibe  dictates  of  his  own 
manly  and  uncomipted  judgment,  nnd  ojlipr"?  ns  'he 
eliecta  of  early  prepossession,  and  of  that  zeal  against 
innovation  which  is  so  apt  to  blind  the  soundest  un- 
derstandings. In  tbe"  Utopia,"  which  he  wrote  in  the 
full  vigour  of  Ms  faeulHeR,  Utopus,  the  legislator  of 
his  favourite  republic,  mnl;'  s  i  I  tu  tli  it  every  man 
shall  be  of  what  religion  he  pleases,  not  <mly  to  pre- 
serve the  pnUie  peace,  which  had  safliBred  much  by 
daily  contentton<?  and  irreconcih''V  <;pcts,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  the  interest  ot  lehgion  itself  re- 
quired it. 

"  He  judged  it  wrong,"  observes  Sir  Thomas. "  to 
lav  down  any  thing  rashly ;  and  seemed  to  doabt 
whether  those  ihfl"  rrnt  forms  of  religion  might  not 
all  come  from  God,  who  might  inspire  men  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  be  pleased  with  tbe  variety.  He 
therefore  thought  it  inaecent  and  foolish  for  any  man 
to  threaten  and  terrify  another,  to  make  him  believe 
what  did  not  strike  him  as  true.  And  supposing  even 
only  one  religion  to  be  true,  and  the  rest  false,  he  i  m  a- 
gined  that  the  innate  force  of  truth  would  at  last 
break  forth  and  shine  bright,  if  supported  only  hy  the 
strength  of  reasoning,  and  attended  to  with  a  gentle 
and  anpvdudteed  mind  $  while,  on  the  other  liaiid, 
if  stich  debates  were  carried  on  with  violence  and  tu- 
mult, since  the  most  wicked  are  ever  the  most  obsti- 
nate, the  best  and  mott  holy  religion  might  be  choked 
with  superstition,  as  corn  is  with  briers  an;?  thorn<<  " 

Sir  luonuu  More  had  been  accustomed  to  ail  the 
nice  ditliiictiiws  of  caraittical  £nni^;  and  mntf 
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to  them.  He  had  not  even  made  up  his  Hcntimente 
on  the  disputed  points  put  to  him  the  judges  on 
lu  trial,  which  accounts  for  his  dedming  to  declare 
tiiem  openly,  either  in  his  examinations  or  in  prison. 
But  when  the  mind's  energy  is  excited  by  unjust 
persecution,  resistance  becomes  a  point  of  honour  as 
wfiU  as  of  ooatcience ;  andconUmpt  of  death  is  cbe- 
ridiad,  not  Ins  hj  a  batrsd  of  oppression  tibin  by  a 
feeling  of  rectitude.  Both  motives,  we  hclieve,  actu- 
ated More's  conduct ;  though  the  whole  tenour  of  his 
life  leaves  no  nwoi  to  doubt  that  the  lattsr  was  infi- 
nitely the  more  powerful.  In  all  his  expressions,  in- 
deed, with  regard  to  Henry  after  his  condemnation, 
there  is  what  in  any  man  bat  him  we  should  call  an 
eiieess  of  meekness,  a  kissing  of  the  lod,  n  wink 
alnuMt  of  the  dignity  and  independeiux  of  contefanis 
integrity.  This  impression,  however,  ia  probably 
owing  to  the  fervent  indignation  against  the  tjTant 
wliien  rises  In  the  breast  of  ererv  TWider  of  ' ' 


his  his- 
tory, but  to  which,  as  well  as  to  every  other  turbulent 
emotion,  More's  nature  and  principles  were  equally 
averse.  Never,  certainly,  was  the  mind  of  man  less 
diseompoaed  by  the  asntence  of  condemnation  and 
tiie  tppnMA'n  d«iA.  They  produced  no  shock  of 
the  system,  no  re\'ul8ion  of  feeling,  no  screw  ing  up 
of  the  courage,  to  meet  a  great  occasion.  "  lli^  death/' 
as  Ad^ioii  observes,  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life. 
Tliere  was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or  ;ifft  rfe<l :  nor 
did  he  look  upon  the  severing  of  his  head  from  his 
bodf  as  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  prodnee  any 
chra«  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind." 

MOREAU,  JEAN  VICTOR,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  generals  of  the  French  rei)uhlic.  He 
was  bom  at  Morlaix  in  Bretagne  in  1763.  His  £atber 
destined  him  for  the  law,  but, led  by  his  decided  predi- 
lection for  the  military' profession,  he  fled  from  his  stu- 
dies, and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  before  he  had  attamed 
his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  not,  heiraver,  soflTered 
to  indulge  his  ruling  passion,  but  was  obliged  to  ap. 

Innuelf  anew  to  the  study  of  law  at  Rennes,  of 
which  school  he  became  provost.  When  llie  revolu- 
tion broke  out  be  had  acouired  considerable  reputa. 
tifui,  and  in  1780,  a  gmma  eonfedencf  <rirthe  Bretons 
being  formed  at  Poictiers,  he  was  chosen  its  presi- 
dent, and  also  became  commander  of  the  tirst  batta- 
lion of  volunteers  raised  in  the  department  of  Morbi- 
baa«  at  the  head  of  which  he  joined  the  army  of  the 
north.  He  snbseouently  favoured  the  jtarty  of  the 
Gironde,  the  fall  of  which  much  affected  him,  and  it 
was  with  gnat  repugnance  that  hs  accepted  the  con> 
•litationor  1793  wbm  fionDaUirpnaeQtoa  to  the  army. 

In  the  mean  lime  he  much  distingui-hcii  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  battalion,  and  Pichegru,  u  mJi  r  w  hom 
he  servedf  didall  ho  could  to  befriend  him  llie  name 
year  be  was  made  general  of  brigade,  and  in  1704 
general  of  division,  and  was  entrusted  with  a  separate 
force  to  act  in  maritime  Flanders,  w  here  he  took  many 
towns.  He  also  bad  a  share  in  the  memorable  win- 
ter enmpaign  of  1794*  in  wUeh  he  eommanded  the 
right  wmg  of  Pichegru's  army.  He  wns  soon  after 
named  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  commenced  that  course  of  arduous  operations 
which  terminated  in  the  celebrated  retreat  from  the 
Otremity  of  Germany  to  the  French  frontier  in  the 
face  of  a  superior  army,  by  which  his  skill  as  a  con- 
gMMaate  tactician  was  so  much  enUed.  Meantime 
Mm  iqivblie  nm  loni  iriA  telMtiM  ffiiisiona.  and  a 
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coBopiniqr  was  entered  into  bf  Fichsfru,  which  it  wit 
the  lurtnne  of  If  oreau  to  discover  by  a  correspondence 

which  accidentally  fell  into  his  possession.  After 
struggling  for  some  time  with  his  friendship  for  his 
old  commander,  he  finally  gave  up  those  documents 
to  the  directory;  but  the  evident  reluctance  with  which 
he  took  this  step  excited  suspicions  at  Paris,  and,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  explain  himself  satisfactorily, 
he  begged  leave  to  retire,  which  was  granted.  His 
tslents  as  a  general  again  brought  Irim  forward,  and 
in  1798  he  was  Bent  to  command  the  army  of  Italy, 
where,  after  some  brilliant  successes,  be  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  Russian  fSmneo  ander  Suwarrow. 
ana  he  managed  another  retreat  with  great  skill.  On 
quitting  the  command  in  Italy  for  that  on  the  Rhine 
be  visited  Paris,  where  he  received  some  propositions 
to  strengthen  the  par^  itf  the  declining  diraetory*  to 
wUeh  he  woold  not  accede.  On  the  return  of  Bioiuu 
parte  from  Egypt  he  at  first  cordially  supported  him, 
but  a  coldness  and  jealousy  ensued ;  notwithstanding 
wiridi  die  latter,  as  first  consul,  entrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  The  passage  of  these  rivers,  with  the  battles 
of  Moskirch,  Engen,  Memmiogen,  Biberach,  Hoch- 
stadt,  Nordiiggen«  and  others  followed,  ending  with 
the  itamn  imiory  of  Hdtenlinden,  which  iminced 
the  Anrtrint  to  ttlLfbr  peace. 


On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  received  by  the  Aral 

consul  with  the  most  flatterint:  nttentitm.  nnd  hi'  s.wn 
after  contracted  an  alliance  w  iilia  young  laiiy  of  birth 
and  fortune,  whose  ambition,  with  that  of  her  COn. 
nexions,  is  supposed  to  have  fomented  the  discontent 
which  aoon  after  induced  him  to  retire  tu  his  estate 
at  Grosbois.  He  was  finally  accused  ofparticipation 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Geocges,  was 
brought  to  trial  mth  fifty-four  other  persone,  de- 


clared guilty  upon  slight  ev-dt  nrp,  and  sentenced  tO 
two  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  Ixar  the  expenses  of 
the  suit.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  travel  in  Ueu 
of  imprisonment,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  United 
States  of  America  on  conation  that  he  would  not  m. 
turn  to  France  without  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment.  He  accordingly  embarked  at  Cadiz  in  180fi» 
and  safely  reached  America,  where  he  bought  a  ^ 
estate  near  Moriisville  on  the  Delaware.  Here  he 
remoiofd  some  years  in  peace,  until,  hsteoiiig  to  tiie 
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invitation  of  the  allirp,  nnd  more  especially  of  Rn?sia, 
he  embarked  for  Enrojte  in  July  of  that  year,  and, 
reaching  Gottenburg,  proceeded  to  Prague.  Here 
he  found  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Jkusmb,  with 
king  of  Ptvaaia,  all  of  whom  nedvied  hfaa  with 
great  cordiality,  and  be  was  induced  to  aid  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  allied  armies  againiit  his  own  country. 
It  was  a  filial  reeolution  to  himself,  for,  on  the  27th 
of  .\ugU8t,  soon  afltr  his  arrival,  while  conversing 
with  tlie  emperor  Alexander  on  horseback  in  the  bat- 
tle'beforc  Dresden,  a  cannon  ball  fractured  his  right 
knee  and  leg,  and  carried  away  the  calf  of  the  left,  so 
as  to  render  Ae  amputeUon  of  both  neccMsiy.  After 
langniHhing  five  days  he  expired  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 1813.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  emoeror  of  Rnssia  made  an  ample  provision  for 
his  willow,  who  also  rrceived  the  title  of  marcchale 
from  Louis  XVI II.  'Ilic  manners  of  Moreuu  were 
nmple,  and  he  was  humane  and  generous  as  well  as 
hnvw.  His  gnat  mcrita  as  a  soldier  all  parties  adp 
nut.  but  much  of  his  penonal  conduct  as  a  partisan, 
and  especially  that  which  led  to  the  termination  of  hia 
life,  will  be  judged  of  ^Tiriously  by  persona  of  dilfer- 
ent  political  opinions. 

^f()REAU,  JEAN  MICHEL,  was  the  cider  bro- 
ther of  Jean  Victor  Moreau.  He  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1741*  and  became  a  scholar  of  Ix:lurrain,  whom  he 
MGompanied  to  St  Petersburg  when  he  was  chosen 
director  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  ^at  city.  Moreau 
went  with  him  as  assistant,  though  he  was  then  but 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Two  years  after  this  Lielonrain 
died,  and  Morean  retnroed  to  Paris.  Being  entirely 
without  pecuniary  means,  he  abandoned  painting,  ana 
uudcr  Lelias  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  engraving; 
and  as  he  drew  with  skill,  he  prepared  the  designs  for  his 

Blates  himself.  Moreau  quickly  established  uis  fame, 
[e  prepared  engravings  for  the  works  of  Homer, 
Thucydidea,  Marcus  AureUus,  Virgil,  Juvenal,  Ovid, 
Comeille,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Regnard,  Cr<^billon, 
Boosseau,  Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  Raynal,  Mably, 
Cresset,  Barthclemy,  Saint  Pierre,  Voltaire,  and  Mo- 
licre,  to  each  of  the  two  latter  two  different  series  of 
engravings  (making  together  more  than  100  plates); 
also  sixty  plates  for  Gesnei^s  writings,  eighty  for  the 
New  Testament,  and  1 60  for  "The  History  of  France . " 
llu!  preat  variety  of  these  suhjects  jirove  his  exten- 
sive information,  and  Moreau  might  be  considered 
as  a  living  encyclopsedia  of  arts. 

In  1770  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  all  the 
drawings  retjuired  fur  the  public  festivities  and  those 
of  the  court,  and  he  commenced  his  duties  nnth  the 
sketches  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  dau- 
phin and  the  other  nrinces.  In  1775  he  published 
cnffravlngs,  executed  by  himself,  of  his  drawings  for 
the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  made  member 
flf  the  academy  of  painting,  and  draughtsman  «S  the 
royal  cabinet.  His  activity  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  bis  productions,  for,  besides  what  ho  completed  as 
royal  draughtsman,  the  mimber  of  drawings  which  he 
executed  for  engravings  amounts  to  2400.  In  1784 
he  made  a  visit  to  Italy,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  his 
opinions  and  productions.  All  his  worlcH  after  that 
period  are  freer  and  nobler.  As  late  as  1810  be  en- 
riched the  exhibition  of  works  of  art  with  two  draw- 
ings, each  of  which  contained  more  than  300  figures. 
His  di»interestednc8a  prevented  him  from  accumu- 
lidn|(  property,  and  he  died  at  Fkria  in  1814,  in  com- 
Itarative  poverty. 
MORELL^  THOMAS,  an  eminent  writer  on  ])hi- 


lology  and  criticism  in  the  last  century.  He  WiW  a 
native  of  Eton,  and  received  his  cducatiua  in  the  cuU 
lege  there  as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation.  He  re- 
moved to  Kiiw'a  collage,  Cambridgej  of  vhich  ba 
was  «hosen  a  tubw,  and  in  1743  tiwk  the  degtee  of 
I).  D.,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  His  dcathi  tn.  k 
place  in  17b4, 'at  the  age  of  eighty.  Dr.  Morell 
republished,  with  improvements.  King's  edition  sf 
four  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  nn'i  piilili^h-^  l  an 
odition  of  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctus "  oi\-Eschyluj», 
a  "  Lexicon  of  Greek  Prosody,"  and  a  translation  of 
the  "Epistles  of  Seneca,"  with  notasi  aakctad  tha 
words  for  soma  of  Handel'a  ontMioB,  and  aaiaslsd 
i n  a  Tti  demised  veiiioB  of  ** The  Canterinuy Tdsa " 

of  Chaucer.   

MORELLET,  ANDREW.  ABBE,  a  celebrated 
memberof  the  Frmrh  ricndPTny,whowa8bomatLvona 
in  March  1727,  and  educated  in  the  seminary  of  the 
Thirty-three.  His  industry,  regularity,  and  goad 
conduct  ohtsuiad  him  admission  into  tM  institnla  of 
Ae  Sorbontie,  where  he  passed  five  years  entirdy  de. 
voted  to  study.  He  Th  n  accompanied  a  young  noble- 
man to  the  college  of  Du  Plessis,  and  afterwards  on  a 
totu*  to  Italy  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  While  at  Rome 
in  1758  he  mn  le  an  abstract  of  Eyraeric's  "  Directo- 
rium  Inouisitorum,"  which  was  published  four  years 
later  under  the  title  of  "  Manuel  des  Inquisiteurs." 
On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1759,  Morellet  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  ^stingnished  circle  of  Mad.  Geoffrin, 
and  having  published  a  satirical  piece  in  answer  to 
Palisaot'strag^yof'TbePbilosopher,"  entitled  Pre- 
face des  FhSbeophee,"  in  which  be  made  an  offensive 
allusion  to  the  princes8  de  Robecq,  he  was  confined  in 
the  Bastille.  In  1766  he  ])uhlished  a  translation  of 
**  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,"  and  in  1769 
issued  a  "  Prospectus  d'un  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  da 
Commerce,"  on  which  he  was  employed  twenty  years, 
and  which  was  siisj u  ti;]*  1  by  the  revolntuju.  In  177"^ 
be  came  to  England,  where  he  became  acauainted 
with  Franklin  and  odier  diitingiushed  indnridoala, 
and  in  1783  his  services  were  required  in  the  negoti- 
ations for  peace  between  this  country  and  France,  and 
were  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  4000  livree.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  be  published  several  pam- 
phlets on  political  subjects,  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  acadamy,  ihnuijb  v,  itJiout  success,  but  succeeded 
in  saving  its  archive«  from  destruction.  Uis  "  Cri 
dea  Fanmlei^'*  in  defence  of  tiie  rights  of  the  ditldren 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  time  of  terror,  nn  l  hi<^ 
"  Cause  des  I'ores,"  in  favour  of  the  emigrant^i,  winie 
they  hazarded  his  safety,  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
good.  'Phe  loss  of  his  pension  at  this  time  obliged 
bim  to  undertake  the  translation  of  several  wonca, 
novels,  travels,  &c.,  from  the  English.  On  the  eetn- 
blisbment  of  the  institute  he  was  passed  ovor,  but  m 
1803  waa  admitted  hito  tha'aeoAWe.  A  fall,  which 
broke  l  is  1,  rr,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  did 
not  dimmish  his  Uterary  activity,  and  his  last  yeaiti 
were  occupied  with  the  "  M^anges  de  Litterature  et  de 
Philosophic  du  Dix-huiti^me  SiMe."  He  died  inl8l9. 

MORELLI,  GIACOMO.  the  celebrated  librarian 
of  St.  Mark's,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1745,  of  poor 
parents,  and  received  an  imperfect  education,  the 
defeeta  of  which  he  endeamnired  to  supnly  by  hi* 
personal  exertions.  His  frequent  visits  to  the  Zenian 
Hhmr}'  and  the  nature  of  bis  studies  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  hbrarian  Rubeis,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  7.eal  and  intelligence  as  to  aid  him 
in  bis  pursuits,    lie  visited  the  other  libraries  in  the 
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ikf  and  migliboailMNMl,  tupfiogt  maldaff  extracts, 

taking  nn'cw,  r^nfl  rompiliiif?  catalogues.  He  acquired 
a  knowleJ^^u  of  (J reek  and  ufterwards  of  French,  and 
soon  became  known  for  his  learning  and  industry. 
His  **  fiibliotbeca  Manoacritta  dal  BaU  T.  G.  Far- 
«etd."  md  fab  "  Diawrtmone  Stoviea  intono  alia 
Publiri  T.Uireria  di  S-Marco,"  and  hia  "Codd.  Mss. 
Lat.  Bib.  Nanianac  relati  cum  Opuaculis  Ineditis  ex 
ilsdera  depromptis,"  had  already  made  him  favour- 
nhlv  kirnvn  p.hrnnd,  when  in  177S  he  succeeded  Za- 
nelti  as  lil^ranun  of  St.  Mark's.  During  forty-one 
▼ears  he  lived  only  for  this  library,  whicii  he  increased 
hf  serenl  vahuu»l«  collections  obtaiusd  from  his 
fnendi  and  from  publie  offices,  and  to  tihe  atona  of 
which  he  gave  new  value  by  his  arrangement  of 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  his  giiu  when  he 
was  obliged  to  sumnder  some  of  the  books  to  the 
French  ;  nn  1  when  the  order  for  removing  the  library 
to  the  ducal  palace  wan  communicated  to  bim  he  burst 
into  tears  and  fainted  away.  Morelli  compiled  a  ca- 
talogue (rf  the  PiocUiaa  1U»IU7»  wliMh  h«  hM 
amngad,  in  aix  Totaniea  oetno.  Hk  editSom  of 
"Aristides against  I.t  i  tine,"  Libanius's  "  Defence  of 
Socrates/'  Anstoxenos's  "Rhythtnica  Klemcuta," 
and  his  "  EpistoUe  Septem  Varite  Eniditionis,"  and 
|ttrticiilnr5y  his  "  Biblinthrra  Maimscripta,"  with 
numerous  other  works  ot  a  critical,  biographical, 
and  antiquarian  nature,  are  monuments  of  profound 
kandagy  acute  eritictaiii,  and  nnwaaxiad  indoatry. 
Hadied  in  1819. 

MORERI,  I.OUIS,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  bio- 
graphical writer,  who  wms  bom  in  Provence  in  1643, 
and  received  his  education  among  the  Jesuits  at  Aix. 
On  entering  into  boly  orders  he  became  almoner  to 
the  bishop  of  Apt.  That  prelate  having  formed  the 
plan  of  a  universal  histoncal  dictionary,  caused  re- 
searches for  materials  to  be  niada  in  yaiioaa  coim- 
tries,  and  particularly  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome. 
Not  chnoy'iii^  t.11  !hi  the  A  ork  appear  in  his  own  name, 
be  transferred  his  collections  to  Moreri,  by  whom 
they  were  arranged  and  prepared  for  the  press.  He 
published  his  "  Dictionnaire  Historique"  r^t  Lyons  in 
1674,  in  one  volume^folio ;  and  a  second  edition  en- 
larged to  two  vohinHa  appanad  la  LMl.  Moreri 
died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  the  vo- 
Itmunons  compilation  to  which  lus  laboura  nre  Inrth 
having  been  variously  «qgBMBlad  bjLa  Clerc  and 
other  writers  of  talent. 

MORETO  Y  CABANA,  AU0U8TIN,  an  emt- 
nent  Spanish  drarnntir  port,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  iV.,  of  whose  life  nothinp  is  kno'va  except 
that  he  wrote  plays,  sometimes  in  connexion  with 
other  writers,  and  sometimes  by  himself,  but  after- 
wards entered  a  religioiu  house  and  renounced  poe- 
try. In  comedy  many  preft  r  h;:n  to  Calderon, 
altbotigh  they  blame  the  defects  of  his  {ilots  and  his 
incorrect  style.  Some  of  his  plays  are  entirely  eomie 
and  distinguished  for  elinrnctcr,  nlthough  in  the  form 
of  the  Spanish  comcdica  of  intrigue.  His  comedy 
"Oefoera  vendra,  quien  de  Casa  nos  echara"  con- 
tains several  characters  drawn  with  much  humour 
and  comic  power.  His  "  Grazioso  "  (the  clown  or 
bufToon  of  the  comedos  de  capa  y  expada)  too  often 
Utters  stale  jests.  His  "  El  Desden  con  el  Deaden," 
one  of  the  most  popular  Spaniab  conediea^  baa  been 
imitated  in  ntlirr  l;iri',r,,:,^e8.  His  "No  puede  ser" 
was  also  brouglit  upon  the  French  stage  by  Duma- 
niant  in  the  "Guerre  Ouverte,"  and  imitated  by 
MoObn,  in  hia  "£oole  dea  Uarii." 
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MORGAGNI,  GIAMBATnSTA«one  of  the  moat 

learned  phj'sicians  and  anatoini«ts  nf  Itnl)  He  was 
born  at  rorli,  in  the  States  of  tbc  Cliurch,  ir*  I683» 
and  studied  at  Bologna,  where  the  celebrated  Val* 
salva  waa  his  friend  and  teacher*  and  soon  became  so 
dtstingoiMbed  in  natimd  philiMopby,  medicine,  and 
also  astronomy,  that  ho  was  able  to  as.sist  his  ma.sler 
in  his  lecttu'es.  But  he  devoted  himself  more  parti- 
cularly to  tiw  atody  of  anatomy*  and  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  ypnr  composed  some  irapcrt-'nl  and  valuable 
essays  on  aiiuiomical  subjects.  Alter  jiasaiog  seve- 
ral years  in  bis  native  city  as  a  practising  physician, 
he  became  in  1713  professor  of  medicine  in  Padua. 
Hia  iame  as  an  anatomist  was  extended  throughmtt 
Europe,  .liuI  pmcwr  d  him  admittance  to  the  prin- 
cipal academies.  Among  bis  numerous  writings  an 
his  "  Adversaria  Anatomica  Omnia."  Tbe  Leydan 
edition  of  1741  contains  also  "Nova  Institutionom 
Medicanim  Idea,"  "EpistoUe  Anatoraic<c,"  "  De 
Scdibus  et  Causis  Morljorum,"    He  died  in  1771. 

MORGAN,  DANIEL,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  offieera  of  Aa  Ameriean  army  in  the  revo- 
hiiiduarv  '.ar,  who  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  whence 
be  removed  to  Vurgioia  in  the  year  1755.  Being 
extremely  indigent,  he  was  com])elled  to  drive  a 
waggon  for  subsistence,  and  by  a  rigid  economy  he 
amassed  money  to  purchase  a  team,  and  continued  ■ 
in  this  humble  occupation  until  the  time  of  Brad- 
dock's  expedition,  in  which  he  enlisted.  During  the 
campngn  he  received  a  wound  in  tbe  face  which  left 
an  indelible  scar.  On  a  charge  of  contumacy  to  a 
British  officer  he  was  punished  with  500  laahes,— a 
drcnmstanca  wUeh  ia  mentioned  beeanae^  in  tin  va- 
volutionary  war,  many  English  officers  fell  into  his 
hands,  whom  he  treated  with  invariable  mildness  and 

Seneioalty.  Between  tbe  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty 
lorgan  was  much  addicted  to  gambling  and  pugi. 
listic  combats.  He  retained  the  bold  spirit  which 
he  manifested  in  tais  i:.terval,  but  in  the  later  stages 
of  his  life  was  ashamed  of  his  early  excesses.  Hav- 
ing retnmed  home  aUtar  Eraddock'a  defeat,  be  re- 
Kumed  hi'^  old  employment  ns  a  waggoner  nnd  his 
habits  of  frugality,  and  thus  acquired  means  to  pur- 
chase a  small  pieoeof  grouid,  upon  which  he  erected 
a  house.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse  raised  in  In-  n  i^dibourhood,  and  with  this  he 
marched  to  join  tbe  American  army  at  Boston,  whence 
be  was  detadied  by  Waabington  in  tbe  roeraorabld 
expedition  against  Qnebec.  No  officer  distinguished 
himself  on  tbis  occasion  more  than  Morgan.  When 
Arnold  waa  wounded  in  the  assault  on  the  city,  and 
carried  from  the  field,  Morgan  took  the  lead.  Se- 
conded by  his  gallant  followers  he  passed  the  first 
barrier  and  mounted  the  second ;  but  the  death  of 
Montgomery,  the  strength  of  the  British,  and  the 
blinding  tempest  wbiebniged  at  tite  moment,  rendered 
all  exertion  vain.  Morgan  was  among  the  prisoners 
of  war,  and  indignantly  rejected  an  ofi'er  of  tbe  rank 
and  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  Britiab  aervka. 

On  the  exchange  of  prisoners  which  took  place 
soon  after,  he  rejoined  the  American  standard,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  rifle  corps,  with 
which  he  was  detached  to  the  assistance  of  Genual 
Galea,  and  centriboted  materially  to  the  triumph 
obtained  over  General  Burgoyne.  Aftt  r  his  return 
to  the  main  armv  he  was  constantly  employed  by 
Wasbington  in  tne  most  perilous  enterprises,  and 
alwayaaetinittadbimaelf  admirably,  in  1780,  o  « 
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to  the  decline  of  hia  health,  he  retired  into  private 
life;  but,  being  appointed  a  brigadier-gen«ral  hy 
brevet,  he  oonwnted  to  accompany  GemntBl  Gates 
when  tVic  la'.rpr  was  called  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  in  tiie  south.  Morgan  did  not,  bowetrer, 
arrive  until  after  tb«  ditMb-ous  affair  of  Camden. 
At  the  GowpoM  he  coaaninded  the  American  force 
by  which  Tarlecon  wee  rooted.  The  details  and  ef- 
fects of  this  hrilliant  victory  cannot  be  given  here, 
but  the  American  congress  manifested  a  sense  of 
ite  importance  bv  presentiojg^  a  gold  medal  to  Mor- 
gan, a  sword  to  BriuaJicr  Pickens,  and  a  silver  medal 
tu  Ueuteoaat- colonels  Howard  and  Wa^Uiogtoo. 
GeiMnl  Greene  was  mv  appointed  to  supersede 
Genenl  Gatee  in  the  oommand  of  the  army  of  the 
aoath.  After  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  Morgan  differed 
in  opinion  with  Greene  as  to  the  route  to  be  taken 
in  bis  retreat.  He  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mander; but,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  army 
united  at  Guilford  court-houKe,  he  left  the  service  in 
disguat  and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
bia  fivm.  This  i«  the  common  explanation  of  his 
■eeeMion  i  but  we  ought  here  to  note  that  Johnaon, 
in  hie  life  of  Major-General  Greene,  contradicts  it. 
He  says,  "  Tiie  i  J  il  c  luse  of  Morgan's  disappearing 
from  the  stage  of  the  war  was,  uoqueetioaably,  a 
eerious  indisposition— egue  and  rfaettmatiNii,  con- 
tracted during  the  severe  winter  campugn.  His 
health  had  been  considerably  affectea  before  he 
crossed  the  Catawba  i  but,  in  the  hurried  inarch 
from  that  river  to  the  Yadkin,  it  rained  incessantly, 
and  before  the  army  reached  Guilford  he  could  no 
longer  withstand  tin- (  omLine  1  attacks  of  those  rack- 
ing diaeaece.  Ue  was  prevented  by  nothing  but  con- 
ttnned  mdiepoeition  firom  rejoining  the  army."  He 
re-appeared  in  the  public  service  when  sent  at  the 
heaa  of  the  V  irginian  militia  against  the  Pennayl- 
vnuaa  Inturgents  in  wbal  is  called  the  whiakqr  »- 
sanection.  Ue  then  served  one  term  in  congress, 
•s  representative  of  the  district  of  Frederic,  in  Vir. 
ginia.  He  died  at  Winchester,  in  that  state,  in  the 
year  1799>  Morgan  was  a  man  of  much  nattural 
abiUty,  bat  wuliog  in  educatiMi  md  vefiMmflnt 
His  stature  was  lofty  and  bit  frune  ndtpled  to  the 
severest  toils. 

MORGAN.  WILLIAM.— The  singuUv  ftteofthia 
American  has  given  great  notoriety  to  his  name.  He 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  but,  for  !;ome  time  previous 
to  the  autumn  of  1826,  had  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  As  early  as 
tiie  month  of  August  of  that  year  it  beenne  genenlly 
knoxn  thnt  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  work  by  which  the  obligations  and  secret  proceed- 
ings of  freemasonry  were  to  be  divulged .  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  fratemitv  in  and  about  Batavia,  where 
Morgan  then  resided,  were  alarmed,  and  eventually 
became  much  excited,  on  account  of  the  contem- 
plated publication.  Remonatrancea  and  inducemanta 
to  diasfuade  him  from  anch  a  coarse  of  eooduet  wen 
resorted  to  by  his  brother  masons,  hut  in  V9\d.  At 
length  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  including  in  its  ori- 
gin,  or  at  its  sabsequeni  stages,  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  persons,  for  the  ptirpose  of  separntinfr 
Morgan  from  those  who  hml  engaged  him  to  under- 
take, and  were  encouraging  him  to  go  on  with,  the 
developement  of  the  secrete  of  the  masonic  order. 
Given  up  to  an  onscconntableiniiitnation,  they  com- 
menced the  execution  of  this  ill-advised  proit^ct  hy 
taking  him,  on  the  10th  orllth  of  September,  1826,  [ 
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from  Batavia,  under  the  pretenr-j  of  a  charge  for  petit 
larceny,  to  Canandaigus.  The  crimtiial  charge  was 
abandoned,  and  •  am  stdt  iastitaled  against  him. 
A  jiiilifinent  for  a  smaU  amount  v.--!-!  recovered,  and 
he  was  committed,  by  virtue  of  an  execution  wmed 
thereon,  to  the  gaol  of  Ontario  county.  On  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  September  he  was  disdiarged 
by  the  interference  of  some  of  the  conspirators,  and, 
aH  he  passed  out  of  the  door  of  the  gaol,  was  seized 
by  them,  taken  a  small  distance,  and  ^en  forcibly 
put  into  a  carriage.  He  was  carried,  la  the  oooran 
of  that  night,  on  to  the  Rirlf^o  road,  about  two  miles 
i>eyond  the  village  of  Rochester.  During  the  next 
day  and  night  he  was  taken  to  Lewiston,  a  distance 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  from  thence  to  Fort 
Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river.  Soon 
afttr  liis  alidnction  it  \\'as  ascertained,  to  a  reasonriVile 
degree  of  certainty,  that  be  had  been  taken  to  fort 
Niagara;  bnt  for  eooM  tim*  u  almoet  fanpeoetrabfo 
obsrnnty  Rcemed  to  shroud  the  events  subsequent  to 
his  arnvau  at  that  place.  The  disdcmures  which  were 
at  length  made  before  giwd'jarics,  and  on  the  v». 
rious  trials  of  those  who  were  indicted  for  carryini^ 
him  off,  have  in  a  great  measure  removed  the  veil 
which  Ind  these  events,  and  established,  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  that  hia  life  was  in  a  few  days  brought 
to  a  tragical  okI.  Ha  was  seeared  in  die  nagastDa 
of  that  fort,  whirh  was  at  that  time  unoccnpif  rl  by 
any  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  Soon  after 
he  was  brooght  to  that  place,  those  who  had  him  in 
charge  were  much  embarrassed  to  devise  ^hat  to  do 
with  him.  Consultations  were  held  on  tlie  aabiect, 
and  some  of  the  party  proposed  to  take  his  life,  which 
they  alle^  he  had  foridtad  by  violating  the  ohiigik 
tions  he  nad  voluntarily  taken  on  himaelf  when  Iw 
became  connected  -n-ith  the  maaonic  fraternity,  or  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  his  advancement  to  its  higher 
distinctions ;  but  others  protested  against  sodi  a  vio- 
lent and  wicked  rnnfir  ^^'hen  .ill  ttip  riroirastances 
are  considered,  anti  the  evidence  given  on  this  point 
is  well  weighed,  they  seem  to  be  soflicient  to  bring 
any  candid  mind  to  the  ooochumi  that  thi«  poposa- 
tion  was  feially  adopted  and  eseented ;  bat  it  is  not 
fully  known  who  adopted  it,  or  hy  ulnse  hands  it 
was  executed.  The  number  of  thone  ilirectly  con« 
cemed  in  the  final  catastrophe  is  l>elit=\  ed  to  he  small ; 
it  is  also  believed  that  those  who  first  formed  the 
conspiracy  to  carrj'  him  off,  and  those  who  subse- 
quently became  connected  with  it  by  lending  their 
aid  in  carrying  him  to  Fort  Miagan^  did  not  amend 
or  anticipate  the  termination  to  wbien  this  affidr  was 
brought.  Indeed,  it  is  ri  asonable  to  conclude  that 
the  design  upon  his  life  was  euggeiited  by  the  em- 
barrassment which  those  felt  who  were  cdled  on  to 
make  a  further  dtspoeition  of  him  after  htsamval  ot 
Fort  iNiagara. 

This  outrage  upon  the  liberty  of  a  fellow..citiseiv 
and  contempt  of  the  kwa  of  the  land,  from  the  pro- 
tection of  wnieb  Utis  citizen  had  been  violently  taken, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  community  in  tlm  midst 
of  which  the  offence  was  committed,  lliey  demaaded 
their  fellow-citizen:  he  was  not  prodnceo,  nor  could 
he  be  found.  They  anxiously  sought  to  know  hia 
fate,  but  tbey  long  sought  in  vain.  The  public  ex- 
citement increased  in  intenseness,  and  spread  over  a 
wider  region  of  country.  Those  who  partook  of  it 
largely  did  not  stop  to  discriminate.  The  single  cir- 
cuni  tance  that  any  individual  had  a  high  standiDv'  in 

the  masonic  order  was  sufficient  eviiknce,  to  their 
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minds,  of  hia  participation  in  the  ctirne.  Finally, 
whole  fntmutj  wtn  nguvkd  m  in  aome  nwn- 
aer  impMeated  in  thm  tnaaaetkm.   It  fa  bdiercd  hf 

tome,  and  jitrliaps  :iMeged  by  tnorc.  to  liave  bern  the 
natund  coiiiie<ju«ac«  of  the  discipline  of  the  nuwomc 
iMtitnikm.  A  enrmt  of  feeling  m  ■tronir  tad  so 
deep  was  soon  ttirnfd  to  political  purposes.  An  anti- 
masonic  parly  was  inuneciiately  formed  ;  it  predomi- 
nates in  several  of  the  counties  in  the  western  part 
of  Nmt  York,  and  has  conTOta  is  afvry  pan  of  the 
Mate,  as  wen  at  in  many  other  ttatea  in  the  union.  Tliia 
party  is  numerous,  active,  \vi-'\  ciriianr/t'il,  [iinl  evL'r\- 
where  seekmg  pohtical  ascendency,  not  only  lu  the 
•everal  states,  hut  in  the  general  government. 

MORCAN,  W![,L1AM,  a  [iistiTiirii;-.hpJ  mnthe- 
mauaan,  who  was  buia  ut  1730.  He  waa  educated 
■t  hia  hirth^lace  in  Glamorganshire,  and  afterwards 
yqpdrad  to  London  to  itMdy  nwdidne.  Uaconthined 
aclose  attention  to  praetieai  natfaamatica  with  his  pro- 
fes'^ional  pursuits,  and  in  irTOhisuncle.Dr.Prirc.  ;uib 
lished  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  "  Reversionary 
Ftaymaits,  on  Schemes  for  Providinf  Anm^tiea  for 
"Widows  and  for  PrrsotT^  in  Old  Age,  and  on  the 
Method  of  Calculating  the  Value  of  Assurances  on 
Uffw."  Tlua  caused  Dr.  Price  to  be  cwiwked  by 
OMBf  aocfatiaa  instituted  for  these  pnrpoaea,  as  well 
aain  eaaea  for  Ae  valuation  of  individual  reversionary 
interests ;  and  he  su^fgested  to  hin  nephew,  that  it 
might  posaiUv  be  of  advantage  to  him  to  turn  his 
MeatioB  to  thasa  eitMeeli.  In  Flabrnary  1774  he 
was,  at  the  recomnrienaation  of  Dr.  Price,  appointed 
to  the  office  of  asitisUQt  actuary  to  the  equitable 
society ;  and  succeeded  to  the  more  important  office 
of  actiuuy  in  Febnury  1775,  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  which  society  had  frequently  consulted 
Dr.  Price  on  the  manaj^enji nt  nf  their  atf'airs. 

Here  be  bad  an  opportunity  of  following  the  peculiar 
bank  of  hie  geaiin,  and  b«  ponoet)  hia  mathematical 

studies  with  great  ardrnr  Rv.(\  an  entbusiaHlic  love  of 
ecience.  It  wm  his  constant  habit  at  this  time,  and 
hr  mutf  jmn  aAarwards,  to  rise  every  monung  be- 
tween four  and  five  o'clock,  winter  and  summer,  to 
pursue  bis  studies.  To  these  he  agam  recurred  in 
the  evening;  hut  finding,  when  he  encountered  diffi- 
eoltiBa  in  1^  araning  atoidiea,  that  hia  ardour  to  sur- 
mount  Aem  deprtvad  him  of  rest,  be  abandoned  the 
Btiir^v  of  mathematics  in  tlio  r'i'eriint,',  nnd  iluxnted 
those  hours  either  to  the  study  of  experunental  phi- 
losophy (chenuatry  or  electricity,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  latter),  or  in  reading  an  !  ri^ridifuig  the 
works  of  the  Greek  historiatis.  i  lie  course  of  hia 
mathematical  studies  cannot  exactly  be  traced ;  but 
there  ie  every  reason  to  believe  tbat,  betwaea  the 
ymn  1779  ud  1776.  he  had  nad  ^  neoMnta 
of  Euclid,  Simpson  and  Saunderson's  "  Al^ebra/' 
Simpeon'a  "  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry."  II a- 
■aHon  and  ApoUonius'a  "  Conies"  (these  two  works 
he  appears  to  have  collated  and  compared  with  prent 
care,  by  the  manuscript  notes  in  the  margms  of 
the  copies  which  he  read),  Rowe's  and  Sinpeon's 
Ihoiona,"  and  Kmersnn's  "  Mechanics." 

In  the  year  1779  be  |)uhli8hed  the  first  edition  of 
his  work  on  tlif  1  x  tnne  of  annuities  and  reversionary 
paymenu,  containing  rules  for  solving  all  question r 
concerning  the  vihie  of  ammitiee  and  revonrioDa  de- 
pendinc  on  any  one,  two.  or  three  livpv,  or  on  any 
Murvivurships  among  them,  most  of  which  had  never 
brfbre  baen  answered.  These  solutions  were  all  de- 
nted llnm  the  hypolbceie  of  De  Moivre.  In  1781 
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he  puiyiidlKdan  examination  of  By,  Cntwiiwd'e  theory 
of  heat  and  combustion. 
Mr.  Morgan's  decease  took  piece  at  Stamford  Hill, 

Middlesex,  on  the  4ih  of  May.  1S33,  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  ilie  following  tribute  to  his 
memory  weeoffiwcd  in  the  place  of  worship  he  had 
for  many  years  attended,  by  Mr  Aspland  "  You 
are  nearly  all  of  you  aware  that  this  congregation 
ha.s  been  recently  deprived  by  death  of  another  of  its 
membenb  the  distingoiabed  iMad  of  a  much-respected 
family.  And  I  feel  it  right  to  dhide  publicly  to  the 
loss  of  our  Itimrntc  l  hioilier  in  Christ,  not  onlv  on 
account  of  hie  raak  and  estimation  in  society  and  the 
excellence  of  his  character,  but  also  becauae  he  wee 
earlier  connected  with  this  congregation  tlian,  per- 
haps,  any  other  person  now  living,  and  because  his 
connexion  with  it  was  owing  to  his  near  rriationafaip 
to  one  of  ite  ibnner  peaton, eman  whose  name  is  an 
honour  to  tide  ChriMian  drarch,  and  to  have  been 
.L>>ociated  with  whom  was  a  distinction  ever  to  be 
vai  ued.  I  need  not  say  that  1  refer  to  Dr.  Price,  one 
of  the  purest  and  beet  of  men  {  e  philoiopber  who 
bad  the  !u:miUty  of  a  child  ;  a  writer  upon  points  that 
common iy  inflame  the  angry  passions,  who  was  not 
more  distinguished  by  the  perspicuity  and  etrangth 
of  hia  compoeition,  end  the  force  of  his  reasoning, 
then  by  hie  caadoiur  and  charity,  and  whose  whole 
character  seems  to  have  been  modelled  upon  that  of 
his  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  eminent  man — eminent 
in  science,  and,  I  wiU'edd,  eminent  in  monda  and 
theology — did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  evil  tongues; 
but  posterity  is  doing  him  ample  justice,  and  hie 
name  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  lastingly  raroUed  in  the 
better  chapter  of  the  annals  of  our  counlrj',  amongst 
those  patriots,  philanthropists,  and  benefactors  to 
lln  ir  species  with  whom  it  was  his  honour  and  hi* 
delight  to  be  imited,  and  to  whom  (and  to  none  more 
than  to  him)  we  are  indebted  for  that  htuppf  change 
in  t!ie  spirit  of  ihr  jienple,  and  those  important  Icf(i*- 
lauvc  iinproveuients  wiuch  are  the  true  glory  of  the 
preeeiu  age. 

•      •••  •••• 

"  I  need  scarcely  add  in  this  place  liiat  our  de- 
parted brother  wa.s  a  Christian  believer,  and  attached 

Sreat  importance  to  the  genuine  Christianity  of  the 
Few  Teatament  Hie  views,  I  believe,  for  the  most 
|)art  coincided  with  those  of  the  honoured  relative 
whom  1  have  named, — views  alike  honourable  to  our 
Creator,  worthy  of  our  Saviour,  and  tending  to  the 
improvement  and  happinens  of  the  human  race.  Ha 
has  been  cdled  in  the  maturity  of  his  years  to  lo\lo\^ 
them  from  whom  he  learned  wisdom  and  virtue ;  and 
I  cannot  utter  a  better  wiab  for  bie  auiriviog  family, 
than  that  they  may  be  followers  of  bin  in  bis  bene* 
firinl  apulication  of  his  t.ilt  lits  t  i  the  public  ^ood, 
and  in  his  incorruptible  and  fearless  utegrity ;  or 
od'er  a  more  suitable  prayer  for  yon,  hie  leniainittg 
feilaw-worshipperH,  than  that  you  may  be  strength- 
eiifcd  !u  every  righteous  habit,  by  seeing  in  his  ex- 
ample a  new  illustration  of  the  consoling,  animating 
truth,  that  the  nwnwry  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

MORGHEN.RAPHABL.— This  talented  engraver 
was  t)rirn  at  Naples  in  IT-^S,  and  is  justly  reckoned 
among  the  first  European  engnvers.  lie  received 
his  early  instructions  from  his  father,  end  was  after- 
wnr  Is  placed  as  a  pupil  under  the  Oflcbiatt-d  Volpato, 
wnoin  he  ashisteu  in  engraving  the  great  pictures 
of  Raphael  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  llie  print 
whkh  xeprnenta  the  Miracle  of  fiolaene  18  inachbed 
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MORHOF,  DANIEL  aEOBCa-<->MOBIAND,  QBOROS, 

AfMr  having  niarried  the  daughter  I  govemTni  nt  reHdlvtd  to  lur.ke 


of  Yol|>Sk>»  he  waa  invited  to  Florence  in  1783  to  en- 
gnve  the  masterpieces  of  the  Florentine  gallerjr.  0  f 
the  works  which  he  produced  on  this  omsinn,  his 
copy  of  iia{ihaer»  Madonna  della  Seggiola  is  consi- 
dMcd  the  most  excellent.  The  reputation  which  he 
W^tnd  by  his  labours  on  Uie  Flomituw  gallary  in- 
duced the  artists  of  Florence  to  recominend  to  the 
|rrand-duke  to  employ  him  in  cnjjraving  L  ii  lo 
a«  Vinci's  noble  composition  of  the  Last  iiuppcr, 
which  w  pnutted  on  tlw  wall  of  the  refectory  in  the 
Dominicans*  convent  at  Milan.  Tliin  picture  is  much 
dilapidated,  and  tiie  drawing  which  was  made  from 
it  for  Morghen  was  by  no  mcuM  worthy  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  so  that,  though  the  engraver  has  given  to  the 
world  an  admirable  print,  he  has  failed  in  giving  a 
com-ct  idea  of  the  style  and  merit  of  Leonardo.  In 
1S03  be  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  French  insti- 
tute, end  in  1819  he  was  invited  to  Parle  by  Napo- 
leon, who  treated  him  with  the  most  flattering  kind- 
pess.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  other 
numerous  works  of  Morghen,  may  be  noticed  the 
Transfiguratioti,  from  Raphael;  a  Magdalen,  from 
MuriUo ;  a  Head  of  the  Saviour,  from  Da  Vinci ;  the 
Car  of  Aurora,  from  Uuido;  the  Hours,  from  Pous- 
eini  the  PiixA  of  Diana,  from  Uomeoichino ;  the 
If  onument  of  Clement  XIII.,  fram  Canovni  llicaBue 
VanquisV  inrr  the  Minoutir{  portiaiU  ofDmta^Fe- 
trarca,  Anosio,  Tasso,  &C. 

MORHOF,  DANIEL  OEORGF^  a  learned  phi- 
lolo^iical  writer,  who  was  bom  at  Wismar,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenhurg,  in  1639.  He  was  educated 
at  Stettin  and  Rostock,  where  he  studied  jurispru- 
dence, but  in  l66o  waa  choaaa  professor  of  poetry  at 
the  latter  vniveraitT.  Prerioueiy  to  engaging  in  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  travelled  for  two  years  in  Hol- 
land and  England.  In  1G65  he  became  professor  of 
poetry  and  rhetoric  at  Kiel.  He  visited  raigtaad  and 
ilolland  a  seronrl  titnc  in  lG7n,  when  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  wiia  Boyle,  and  with  several  of  the 
Dutch  literati.  In  1673  he  obtained  the  chair  of  his- 
tory at  Kiel»  and  in  1680  waa  appointed  librarian  to 
the  tmifenitf.  He  died  in  1691  at  Pyrmont,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  was 
Uie  author  of  a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Polyhistor 
littenoiUB,  Philosophicus,  et  Practicus,"  part  of 
which  he  pubUshed  at  Luheck  in  Mi'-'-i  nnd  it  w:>.o  r*;- 
))rinlcd,  with  additions,  in  Itjys  ;  but  the  most  com- 
ph  tc  edition  is  that  of  17-17 

MORILLO,  DON  PABLO,  a  Spuiiah  officer  oC 
courage  and  talent,  hot  had  moral  duuracter.wlio.waa 
<  1:^1  [.  illy  a  sergeant  of  artillery  in  the  marines. 
During  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  agaiiut 
Napoteon  he  rueed  a  guerilla  corps,  at  the  head  of 
xvhich  he  soon  acquired  reputation.  His  first  cx- 
jiloit  was  hiA  obstinate  defence  of  the  bridge  Puentc 
del  Conde  in  Estremadura,  and  this  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  capture  of  Vigo  in  Galida,  ia  which 
he  co-operated  with  the  British.  On  the  latter  oeea- 
hion  he  acted  as  comiiKiiulcr-in-chicrof  the  Spaniards, 


a  gtrenuijii';,  c-fTort  tv 


and  was  desired  bv  his  men  to  assume  the  title  of 
coUmd,  tiM  FreBNi  fovemor  having  hesitated  to  ea- 

]iitidatc  to  an  officer  of  inferior  rank.  His  colonelcy 
was  conhrmed  tu  hiin  by  the  central  junta,  lie  was 
promoted  to  l>e  a  general  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  8e\'eral  occasioni*  par- 
ticularly  at  the  battles  of  Vittoria  and  Nivcllc.  His 
activity  was  such  that  lie  gained  tlic  ajipcll-ition  of 
WeUington'a  cossack.   In  Itiid,  when  the  Spanish 


recover  its  authority  over  the  South  Antencan  ago- 
nies, Morillo  waa  plaeed  at  the  bead  of  the  e»pedttiem 

con^i-tin^'  nf  1  •:'/Ht<t  men  ^VhiIe  Morillo  was  pre- 
partu^  to  cmbarii  bis  troops,  mcajtures  were  adopted 
by  tbe  patriots  to  bring  them  and  their  leader  over 
to  the  popular  cause.  Morillo  is  said  to  have  at  first 
undertaken  to  play  the  part  which  was  afterwards  so 
;  gloriously  played  by  Ricgo  and  Quiroga.  but  to  have 
'  soon  repented  of  hiiis  acquieaoeace,  and  betrayed  the 
plan  to  the  government.  He  dien  eet  aail  for  the 
new  World.  Morillo  Ijci^'rin  }>y  the  niege  of  Cartha- 
geiia,  and  entered  that  city  on  the  16th  o£  December, 
1815,  after  having  experienced  a  glorious  resistance 
from  the  inadeouate  and  exhausted  garrison,  which 
at  last  succeeded  in  opening  a  passage  through  the 
blockading  squadron. 

While  the  aiege  was  cacryiu^  on  he  rendered  him- 
self halefal  to  the  Vcoecaalana  by  the  confiecatkm 
of  property,  and  the  cruelties  which  he  committed. 
After  the  fall  of  Carthagena  he  marched  into  >'ew 
Grenada,  and  reduced  the  province;  and  here,  aRain, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  system  of  bloodshed  and  pil- 
lage. For  a  while  the  spirit  of  the  Americans  seemed 
to  l)e  extinct;  but  in  1S17  it  was  again  roused  by 
BoUvar«  Paes,  Ariamendi,  and  other  genoraka  and 
MoriUo  waa  defeated  in  eeverd  engagementa.  In 
the  campaign  of  tlii  two  parties  expericnceil 

alternate  succes.^,  though,  on  the  whole,  the  balance 
was  in  favour  of  the  independents ;  but  in  18 19  thw 
scale  was  decidedly  turned  against  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral. He  was  routed  in  various  actions,  and  vcm  &a~ 
tirely  driven  from  New  Grenada,  and  from  a  great 
part  of  the  Canccaa.  On  intdhgence  beiiig  reowred 
of  the  revolwtioa  wfaidi  had  taken  pbee  in  Spain  in 
1820,  an  armistice  was  concluded  between  the  royal- 
ist and  republican  generals ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  that  year  Morillo  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  the 

command  in  thv.  ]l;mlI■^  nf  (u-nrnil  I.'i  Tfirrf.  He 
joined  the  court  party,  and  wm  proliably  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  instirrection  of  the  guards  in  July  1822. 
Finding  this  unsucce8sful,he  joined  tbe  patriots,  and 
esca  ped  being  shot  by  one  of  tae  eddiera  only  through 
the  interposition  of  Riego.  In  IS23  Monllo  was 
made  captain-general  of  Asturias  and  Galkia,  and 
appointed  Qmraga,  Gampilla,  and  the  Anpednadaw  to 
commands  under  him.  When  the  corte-^  derlare?! 
the  royal  power  suspended  at  Seville  and  Cadiz,  he 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  measure  in  a 
pradunation,  and  at  the  same  timeagreedloanaraua- 
tioe  with  the  French  general,  Bowdc  Hemaobliged* 
though  reluctantly,  to  acknowledge  the  regency,  and 
delivered  up  Gabcia  to  tbe  FroMh  without  a  blow. 

MORISON,  ROBERT,  aleamedBngUsh  botanist 
and  physician,  who  way  linrn  in  H'  >f),  and  educated 
at  Aberdeen,  llis  reputation  as  a  botanist  induced 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  appoint  him  superintendent 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  Dlois,  where  he  publ^ed 
'*  A  Catalogue  of  Plants."  He  subsequently  returned 
I  to  England  and  was  made  ])hysician  to  the  king.  An 


an  auUior  he  is  best  known  by  his  "  Pneludium  Bo* 
tanienm.^   Hia  death  took  pbee  in  I6$i. 

MOULANU.  GEORGE,  a  clever  artist,  vlio  di- 
rected hm  attention  almost  exclusively  to  thu  pointing 
of  rustic  scenery  and  low  life*  and  who  waa  oom  in 
London  in  1764.  He  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
skill  as  a  faithful  copier  of  nature,  and  in  the  early- 
part  of  his  career  confined  himself  to  the  delineation 
of  picturesque  landaoipe;  hut,  having  contracted 
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Irrtgotar  luibits,  and  a  partiality  for  the  bottle  and 

low  company,  he  forsook  the  woods  and  field*  tax  the 
nle-liou»e ;  stage-coachmen,  postilions,  and  droverv 
drinking,  became  the  favourite  subjects  of  his  pencil. 
Some  of  hi«  beat  pieces  exhibit  farm-yards  and 
fltaUea,  witt  doge^  hmaei,  pigs,  and  cattle ;  or  scenes 
at  the  door  of  the  village  ale-house,  designed  with 
all  the  truth  and  feeling  which  communicate  a  charm 
to  the  meanest  objects,  and  pradidltti  the  genius  of 
the  arti«!t.  Many  of  his  pictures  were  painted  in  the 
midst  of  emharrassments  occamoned  by  his  impru- 
dence, and  aotnc  of  tlicin  wluli  under  confinement 
ix  debts  which  be  had  contracted.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  intemperance,  dying  whUe  in  eonfiiMineot»  on  the 
2Pth  of  October, 

MORLAND,  SIR  SAMUEL,  a  clever  mecbauic 
and  philosopher,  who  was  bom  in  Derkuhire  in 
162s,  and  received  his  education  at  Cambridflre. 
He  was  made  secretary  of  state  by  Cromwell,  wno 
sent  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  duke  of  Savoy 
agaioat  the  penecutioa  of  the  Fiedmonteae  protest- 
ante.  On  bis  return  he  tnihiHehed  n  wmk  of  consi- 
derable intrrrpt,  called  "The  History  of  the  Evan- 
gelical  Churches  in  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont."  He 
waa  the  inventor  and  improver  of  several  scientific 
instniment-i,  all  of  which  did  much  credit  to  his 
talents,  but  did  not  tend  to  improve  his  finances,  as 
he  expended  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortUlM  in 
bis  favouritB  speculationa.   He  died  in  1 696. 

MORNAT.  PHILIP  DB,  a  distinguished  fnoA 
nobleman  of  tlic  nixtecntb  century,  who  was  l>om 
on  the  29th  of  (Jeiul)er,  15  i9  at  Buihi,  in  Normandy, 
and  ^ueate<l  by  his  mother  in  the  teueta  of  the  re- 
formpfl  rtlii'ioi;  In  l')G7  he  entered  the  army,  and 
bore  his  part  ui  llie  civil  wars  which  at  that  period 
ilistracted  France;  but,  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartttolonwir'a,  he  left  his  country,  and  viiitedSwit- 
seriand,  Qernnny,  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  ihenorth 
of  Europe,  iocluding  Englanc^  where  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived  bun  with  distinguished  marks  of  favour  as  an 
able  eupporter  of  the  jnotestant  cause.  When  in 
1576  HcnrA-  nf  Navarre  ojH'nlv  u-i  il  iiim^flf  at  the 
bead  of  the  iiuguenot  party,  De  Momay  once  more 
.look  up  arms,  and  continued  in  the  aervice  of  this 
nonarcb  daring  the  whole  atraggla  acninat  the  leogne ; 
but  when  in  1593  Henry  recondled  himself  to  the 

church  of  Rome,  De  Morn.i)' .-imt  in  lits  rrsiuuiiitioii, 
madf  retiring  from  court,  devoted  the  remainder  of  Im 
fife  to  liieruy  pursuits,  and  to  advocating,  with  hiii 
jH»n,  tbe  rnuse  of  that  rcli?!^if>n  which  he  had  defended 
with  hi8  Hword.  His  fimt  work,  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Church,"  appeared  in  1578,  and  was  followed,  the 
eucceedittf  year,  by  another  "  OnthelW^  of  Chris- 
tianity." uia  moat  able,  ae  wdl  as  most  celebrated , 
work  was  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  in  which  he  vindicated  the  Calvmietic  doc- 
trine, as  opposed  to  tliat  of  transnbstantiation  ;  and 
Cardinal  du  Perron,  two  years  after  it.s  j)ublication, 
entering  into  a  personal  dispute  with  tiie  author  on 
thn  mbgeet,  In  n  conference  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
latter  maintained  his  argument  with  ao  nnicli  abili^ 
as  to  acquire  from  those  of  his  own  perstunion  the 
appellation  of  the  PnUcKtant  Pope.  Seven  years 
afterwards  he  prmted  a  history  of  the  papacy,  under 
thfl  title  of  *'The  Mystery  of  Iniquity.'*  This  ee. 
tiroable  man,  whose  learning,  constancy,  and  nn- 
blemisbed  uioralii,  acquired  the  r&spt'ct  even  of  )iis 
opponents,  died  in  1 023  at  hisi  chateau  of  Li  Forest, 
in  IhaeUmt  whither  he  bad  retired  in  1621,  after  bar- 
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tng  been  daniivad  of  Ua  gotumnant  of 

Louia  XIU. 

H0R081NI,  FRANCESCO.— This  gallant  soU 

dicr  WU8  born  in  16I8,  and  in  his  capacity  of  governor 
of  Candia  defended  that  island  with  30^000  men 
against  a  IWldah  force  of  four  thnea  that  amount. 
Compelled  at  length  to  stirrendcr,  he  obtained  terms 
whicn  were  better  observed  by  the  Ottoman  con- 
(]ueror8  than  was  their  wont ;  and  ddioivh*  on  hia 
return  to  Venice,  he  suffered  a  temporary  disgrace, 
yet  he  soon  recovered  his  credit  with  the  government, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  oHice  of  procurator  of  St. 
Mark's.   Sailing,  afterwards,  against  his  former  an- 
tagonists, thn  Tiiilca,  he  attaeked  their  fleet,  not  fiur 
from  the  Dardanelles,  and  totally    ft ntpr]  it,  with 
great  loss  both  of  ships  and  men.    Ketummg  in  tri- 
umph to  Venice,  he  continued  to  enjoy  great  popu- 
larity.   In  1688  be  waH  elected  doge,  and  survived 
his  elevation  about  six  years,  dying  at  Napoli  de 
Romani  in  1694. 

MORRIS,  GOUVERNEUR,  an  American  atatea- 
man  and  orator,  who  waa  bom  at  Morrisania,  near 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  1752. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  collie  in  that  city,  where 
he  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in  May  ir  iS. 
Immediately  after  he  entered  the  office  of  \\  illiam 
Smith  as  a  student  of  law.  in  1771  he  was  licensed 
to  practi.se  law,  and  his  proficiency  in  ail  his  studies 
was  remarkable.  He  early  acquired  much  reputation 
as  a  man  of  brilBant  tdents  and  i«rious  promise.  In 
May  1775  Mr.  Morris  wafi  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
provincial  congress  of  New  York.  In  June  of  that 
year  ho  served  on  a  committee,  with  General  Moot* 
gomery,  to  confer  with  General  Washington  respect- 
ing the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the  congress. 
He  entered  with  zeal  and  efficiency  into  all  the  ques- 
tions and  proceedings  which  referred  to  a  vigorous 
resistance  to  Ae  pretansiooe  of  Ae  mother  eountij. 
In  1776  he  ?.ried  a.s  one  of  the  committee  for  draft- 
ing a  constitution  for  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
waa  reported  in  March  and  adopted  in  April  of  that 
year,  after  repeated  and  very  able  debatcH,  in  which 
Jay,  Morriii,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  were  the 

Krincipal  speakers.  In  July  1777  he  served  as  mem- 
er  of  a  committee  from  the  New  York  coi^ress,  to 
repair  to  the  bead-quarters  of  Scbuylei'iB  army,  to  in- 
tpiire  into  the  causes  of  the  evacuation  of  liconde- 
roga.  In  October  of  that  year  he  joined  the  conti- 
nental congress  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1778 
wrote  the  patriotic  and  Huccessful  jiamphlet  called 
"  Observations  on  the  American  Revolution,"  which 
he  puliliHhed  at  the  beginning  of  1779- 

In  July  17Si  iie  accepted  the  post  of  asstatant  to* 
perintendent  of  finance,  as  (he  eolleBgxite  of  Robert 
Morris.  He  filled  everj'  office  to  which  he  was  rallcrl 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  ability.  After  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  embarked  with  Robert  Morris  in 
mercantile  enterprises.  In  1785  he  publl'^^bed  "AnAd- 
dresstothe  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on  tlse  Abolition 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,"  in  which  he  cogently 
argued  against  that  proiecL  In  December  1786  he 
purchased  from  bis  brotner  the  fine  estate  of  Morri-* 
sania,  and  made  it  bis  dwelling-place.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  to  hberal  studies.  In  the  following 
year  he  served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  the  conatituiion  of  the  United 
States.  In  1788  he  sailed  for  France,  where  he  was 
occupied  in  selling  lands  and  pursuing  money  8])ectu 
ktieni  until  March  1790«  when  he  camo  to  LiNidon 
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M  private  agent  of  tin  iunerican  goverament  with 
rqganl  to  die  condiyoiw  of  the  old  treaty,  and  the 
udination  of  the  British  cabinet  to  hrm  a  eommer- 

cial  treaty.  In  Noveml>er  !7'"'n  ht  returned  to  Paris, 
having  made  a  tour  in  Germany.  Iti  the  interval  be- 
tween  this  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792* 
he  passed  several  times  on  public  hl!^'i^p'^•^  between 
the  British  and  French  capitals.  In  he  received 
appointment  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France, 
■nd  waa  pnaented  to  the  king.  He  held  thia  station 
with  great  ^Itintil  October  1794.  He  witnessed 
the  most  interc-titK  nrs  *  f  the  revolution  in  the 
capita],  and  maintained  personal  intercourse  with  the 
conspieuona  politicians  of  the  several  parties.  The 
abundant  memorials  which  he  has  left  f  f  hU  nojoum 
in  France,  and  his  travels  on  the  European  cuntiuent, 
poaaess  the  highest  interest  and  much  historical  value. 
He  made  extensive  Joom^a  after  he  oeaaed  to  be 
minister  plenipotentiary,  it  which  he  kept  a  full 
diary.  In  the  autumn  of  1798  Mr.  Morris  returned 
tu  the  United  States,  to  engage  in  politics,  with  en- 
hanced celebrity  and  a  large  additional  atock  of  poli- 
tical and  literary  knowledge.  He  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
prominent  gentlemen  of  his  country.  In  ISOO  he 
entered  the  senate  of  the  States,  where  hia  eloquence 
and  information  made  bim  contpicuous.  The  two 
eulogies  whicli  lit-  jironouncrl.  one  on  General 
Washington*  and  the  other  at  the  funeral  of  General 
Han^nton,  are  specimens  of  bis  rhetorical  style.  His 
delivery  was  excellent  Mr  Morris,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, gave  special  and  sagacious  attention  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  grand  enal  uf  which  the  state  of  New 
York  has  been  so  much  honoured  and  benefited.  In 
May  1812  he  pronounced  a  public  and  impressive 
eulogiura  on  the  veneraiile  George  Clinton,  and  in  the 
same  year,  an  oration  before  the  New  Y'ork  historical 
mmvtf.  Mr.  Morrie  died  at  Morrisania  on  the  6th 
of  Novcrobrr.  isi6.  He  passed  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  at  Mornsania,  exercising  an  dcgant  and  mu- 
niflmnt  hospitality,  nviewing  the  studies  of  his  early 
days,  and  carrying  on  a  verv  interesting  commerce 
of  letters  with  statesmen  ana  literati  in  Europe  and 
America. 

MORRIS,  LEWIS.— This  talented  American  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  American  dedaration  of 

independence.  He  was  bom  in  the  state  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1726.  He  was  educated  at  Vnle 
eoUefpe,  of  which  he  received  the  honours,  and  on  his 
return  home  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  When 
the  dissensions  between  the  mother  country  began 
he  was  in  a  most  fortunate  situation;  with  an  ample 
eslati^  an  excellent  constitution^  literary  taste,  and 
general  oceapatioBa  of  wlueh  he  was  fiind.  He  re- 
no  u  need  at  once  his  domestic  comforts  in  order  to 
Msert  the  rights  of  his  countrv.  He  was  elected  to 
die  congress  of  177S»  wherein  he  served  on  the  most 
important  committee*.  That  body  assigned  to  him 
the  arduous  task  of  detaching  the  western  Indians 
from  the  coalition  with  Great  Britain.  On  this  errand 
he  repaired  to  Pittsburg,  and  acted  with  seal  and 
addieas.  In  tiie  beginning  of  1770  he  reromed  lut 
seat  in  rnnuTcss,  where  he  was  a  laliorious  and  very 
useful  member.  When  he  signed  the  declaration  of 
independence,  it  waa  at  the  risk  of  his  beautiful  and 
extcn'^^ivp  manor  near  New  York,  which  was  in  fact 
soon  after  laid  waste  by  the  British.  lie  quitted  con- 
gress in  1777,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  state  legis- 
lature and  a  nuyor^gcneial  of  militia.   Mr.  Morris  j 
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died  on  his  paternal  estate,  in  January  1798.  a'.  dM 
age  of  seventy-one,  possessing  universal  esteem 
MORRIS,  ROBERT,  the  chief  ffaianeier  of  the 

American  revolution,  w]h>  ^^'a8  born  in  Lancashire  in 
January,  1/33-4.  His  father  embarked  for  America 
and  caused  him  to  follow  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  placed  m 
the  counting-house  ot  Mr.  Charlea  Wiiimg,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  fir-st  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Fide- 
lity, diligence,  and  canacity  gained  bim  the  full  coo* 
Mence  and  favour  of  nis  employer,  af^  wboee  death 
he  was  t:i!:iMi  inlo  partnership  hv  his  son  Tlinmns 
WiUing,  subsequently  president  oif  tbe  bank  of  the 
UnitadStntea.  This  partnership  lasted  from  tbe  year 

1754  until  1793, —  tlir  !nni,'  periml  of  tbirtv-  iiuu»  ye.irs. 
At  the  commencement  ol  the  American  revuiulion 
Mr.  Morris  was  more  extensively  engaged  in  com- 
merce than  anv  other  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  Ho 
ona  embraced  nie  American  came  widi  more  leal  and 
firmness,  and  fc".-  m  iih  more  influence  and  risk.  He 
declared  bim»elf  immediately  against  the  stamp  act, 
signed  without  hesitation  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment nf  1765,  and  in  so  doing  the  house  of  Willing 
and  Morris  made  a  direct  and  serious  sacrifice  of 
trade.  In  1775  Mr.  Monis  was  apooiated  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  second  general  congress.  He  was  placed  upon 
every  (  inHiiittee  of  ways  and  means,  and  connected 
with  all  Uie  deliberations  and  arrangements  relative 
to  the  navy,  maritime  affinrs,  and  financial  inteiesta. 
Besides  aiding  his  country  hv  liis  jurit/incnt  and 
talents  for  business,  he  borrowed  money  to  a  very 
large  amount,  on  his  \ienonaX  reiponsibihty,  for  thin 
use  of  the  government.  This  personal  credit  grow- 
ing  out  of  his  reputation  for  probity,  ability,  and 
resources,  wa-!  w  :nil<  :  ful,  and  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  American  cause.  It  rarely  Called  when 
the  treasury  yielded  nothing  for  the  pubDcexigendeo. 
In  May  1777  be  was  electrfi  n  thir  l  time  to  congress 
by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to 
t)e  the  soul  of  the  financial  conoama.  WashingtOB. 
to  whom  he  was  deputed  by  congress  in  the  autonm 
of  1777.  conceived  the  utmost  faith  in  his  patriotism 
and  ability,  which  all  the  subsequent  events  of  their 
intimate  intercourse  and  the  connexion  of  Morris 
with  poblie  afiaira  aerved  to  perpetoale.  In  the  year 
1780  Mr.  Morris  established  a  bank  by  subscription, 
of  which  his  share  was  10,000/.,  mainly  with  the  ob- 
jectof  supplying  the  army  with  provisions, — 3,000,000 
of  rations  and  300  hogsneads  of  rum.  It  continued 
until  the  following  year,  when  the  bank  of  North 
America  was  founded.  His  extensive  commercial  and 
private  correspondence  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
conthwnt  faraislied  him  widi  ai^f  and  important 
political  information.  His  constant  manifestations 
of  confidence  in  the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
inspired  many  others  w'ith  the  same  sentiment. 

His  whole  e.vample  did  incalculable  service,  and  in 
February  IJHI  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
finance,  and,  by  subsec^uent  resolutions  of  congress, 
vested  with  powers  which  gave  him  in  faet  the  con- 
trol of  an  di«  public  pecuniary  intereels.  TMs  ar- 
duous office  he  admirably  discharged  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  "  The  whole  business  of  tinance,"  said 
he^  **may  be  eompriied  in  two  short  but  comprehen- 
sive sentences, — it  is  to  raise  the  public  revenue  by 
such  modes  as  may  be  most  easy,  and  to  ejcpeud  it 
in  the  most  frugal,  fair,  and  honest  manner."  'llie 
condition  of  the  treasury  when  hjB  undertook  it 
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MORRISON,  ROBERT. 

\KneAf  M  lltd  n  postible.   Upon  its  improvement  |  an  efficient  government 

depended  the  prcscrvalion  of  the  military  force.  The 
establishment  of  the  bank  of  North  America  was 
out  of  his  first  and  most  beneficial  roeastires.  The 


notes  of  the  institution  were  declared  coi 
receivable  as  gulJ  aiul  -jilver  for  the  jmyinent  of  all 
duties  and  taxes  in  each  of  the  United  States.  Morris 
famished  the  plan  and  published  it  with  a  cogent 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  all  American  citisens.  A 
contciriporarv  \vriter  has  rtTiinrkei!  that  "  the  stiiLien 
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He  liad  iiie«miiti7  uiked 

for  A  stronger  bond  or  instrument  than  the  old  con- 
federation, for  "  a  firm,  wise/mani;  system  of  federal 
govemAeitt;*'  and  Iw  itvenuoosIyMMiperatMl  yik  de- 
vising and  recommending  the  present. 

In  17 an  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
pointed  him  to  represent  the  state  in  the  first  senate 
of  the  United  States  which  assembled  at  New  Yoik. 
As  a  member  of  that  body  he  distinguished  bhnself 
hy  iv  ine  counsels,  anil  |  lirficul  irly  by  an  irresistible 


RStoratton  of  public  and  private  credit  which  took  1  speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  tender  laws.  He  was  a 
pliee  on  the  eetaUislunent  of  the  beak,  wee  an  event  iliient,  corcect,  end  impressive  orator;  he  wrote  with 

as  extraordinary  in  itself  as  any  domestic  occurrence  ease  and  terseness;  his  funr?  of  political  knowledge 


daring  the  progress  of  the  revolution."  At  this  time 
tiw  private  fortune  of  Mr.  Morris  was  ample,  but 
■nppoeed  to  be  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  and 
he  rendered  this  personal  credit  subservient  to  the 
public  i^und.  He  pledged  it  v.-henc/cr  his  ot^-lcial 
leeources  were  inadequate.  His  advances  at  parti- 
ciriar  tinee  OB  ■eeoimt  of  the  eonbderacy  or  of  faidi- 
vttbiil  stntp<i  were  enormous.  Hia  general  situation, 
and  the  impossibility  of  relieving  all  the  wants  which 
were  referred  to  his  department,  exposed  him  to 
slanderous  charges  and  harsh  suspicions  which  have 
in  no  instance  withstood  a  fair  inquiry.  The  neces- 
sary supphes  of  every  thing  required  for  Washing- 
ton's expedition  aoainst  GsmwaUis  were  obtained 
chiefly  by  means  of  Mr«  MoiTu'e  civdit.  He  israed 
h\n  own  notes  to  ifae  smount  of  1,100,000  dollars, 
which  were  tinallvdl  Mid.  The  history,  however,  of 
the  difficulties  which  be  had  to  evade  or  overamie, 
and  the  expedients  to  which  he  resorted  in  the  course 
of  his  financial  administration,  would  fill  a  volume. 

In  January  1783  Mr.  Morris  announced  to  the  pre- 
•idMit  of  congresf  his  intention  to  resign  the  office 
of  aaperiBtendnit  <rf  finance.  Nothinf  but  the  pnbfie 
danger  could  have  induced  him  to  acrcpt  it.  ami  ilie 
danger  bemp;  past,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  escape 
Snm  excessive  toil  lad  manifold  Uability.  He  con- 
sented, however,  to  serve  tmtil  the  Ist  of  May  On 
the  2nd  of  May,  after  repeated  conferences  witli  a 
committee  of  congress,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
coatinae  in  office,  and  he  did  not  aoally  leave  it  ontU 
November  If84.  At  hie  request  hi  Ifaf  of  that 
year,  congress  appointed  a  board  of  treasury-coin 
miKSioaers,  who  were  to  co-operate  with  and  succeed 
Inm  hi  the  tnanagement  of  the  finances.  In  render- 
ing an  account  of  hi"?  "tewardship  he  published  an 
able  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
containing  excellent  counsel.  The  American  con- 
gress had  resolved  that,  "  until  an  agent  of  marine 
MMNild  be  sppointed,  all  the  duties,  powers,  and  su- 
thoritv  asnii^'ivjd  to  [!i;it  office  should  devolve  on  and 
be  executed  by  the  superintendent  of  finance."  The 
ndJitMttil  burden  was  irksome  to  Mr.  Morris.  No 
agent  was  appointed  and  he  wn^  thus  obliged  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  navy  until  the  close  of  the 
year  1784.  His  expansive  faenttiee,  his  habits  of 
order,  hie  eneisy  and  joatwe  hi  the  tranMctioa 
of  buaineae,  einbled  him  to  aeanit  himself  creditable 
iii  this  sphere.  In  17S^  ^^r.  Morris  consented  to  be 
elected  into  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to 
uhiain  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bwlt  of 
North  America.  Party  spirit  prevailed  over  his  elo- 
quence, but  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution were  in  the  succeeding  legislature  crowned 
with  suceesa.  In  1786  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
tiMConventioo  which  framed  the  federal  constitution. 
Mo  nut  hid  mora  oOoi  ad  wmdy  fdtthowut  of 


could  not  but  be  ample;  bin  uc^Utiiutance  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world  exceeded  in  extent  and  diversity 
that  of  any  of  his  fellow  patriots.  Franklin  excepted; 
his  conversation  was  therefore  replete  with  interest 
and  instruction,  ^^^len  the  federal  govemm(  iit  was 
organised,  Washington  offered  him  the  post  of  secre- 
tary of  the  teeeamy,  wUeh  he  declined,  and  being  m- 
qufted  to  designate  a  person  for  it,  he  named  Gene- 
ral Hamilton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was 
among  the  first  who  engaged  in  the  East  Indhi  and 
China  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1784  he  despatched 
the  ship  Empress  of  China,  Captain  Green,  from 
New  York  to  Canton,  l>eing  the  first  American  vessel 
that  ever  appeared  in  that  port.  He  also  imde  the 
flnt  attempt  to  eiftct  what  is  termed  an  out  of  seeson 
passage  to  China  Tliis  passage  is  effected  by  gntnsj 
round  the  south  cape  of  New  Holland,  thus  avoidmg 
the  periodical  winds  plOfllent  at  certain  periods  in 
the  China  sea.  In  prosecution  of  this  object  the  ship 
.Vlliance,  Captain  Read,  equipped  with  ten  twelve- 
pounders  and  sixty-five  men,  sailed  from  the  Dela- 
ware, on  the  30th  of  June,  1 787,  and  arrived  in  safety 
on  tfie  S9nd  of  the  Ibllowhig  December  at  Canton, 
Tvhrrc  consi'li  r:  lie  inquiries  were  made  bytheRuro- 
pcan  commanders  respecting  the  route  that  had  beea 
taken,  as  it  was  wholly  a  novel  tthkg  for  a  vessel  to 
arrive  at  that  season  of  the  year.  As  no  ship  had 
ever  before  made  a  similar  passage  great  astonish- 
ment was  manifested,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
subeequently  applied  to  Mr.  Morris  for  information 
with  regaid  to  me  track  of  ^e  ehip.  It  is  said  dink 
licr  ])riir);>hle  route  was,  previous  to  her  departure, 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Morris  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Gouvemeur  Morris.  In  his  old  age  Mr.  Morris  em- 
barkpc]  in  vast  land  speculations,  which  {^rovpd  fatal 
to  his  fortune.  'Xte  man  to  whose  tinaneial  opera- 
tions the  Americans  were  said  to  owe  as  much  as  to 
the  negotiations  of  Franklin,  or  even  the  arms  of 
Washington,  passed,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  American 
government,  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  ]irison  con- 
fined for  debt.  He  sunk  mto  the  tomb  on  the  6th 
of  May.  1806. 

MORRISON,  ROBERT.— This  gentleman  was 
sent  to  China  in  1816  by  the  EngUsh  bible  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  acouiring  the  language  of  the 
Chinese,  in  order  to  make  a  corr^t  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  it ;  and  he  accompanied  Lord 
Amherst  to  Pekin.  Canton  or  Macao  was  his  usual 
place  of  abode,  and  he  there  filled  the  situation  of 
CThinese  translator  to  tiie  East  India  company.  He^ 
has  published  "  Hora;  SiniccP,  or  Translations  from 
the  Popular  Literature  of  the  Chinese,"  "  A  Gram- 
mar pf  the  Chinese  Language,"  "  An  Anglo-Chineso 
Dictionary,"  in  several  parts,  and  "  A  Complete  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,"  in  eight  volumos.  In 
iMOboeraetodanAnshiXaioiiMocollcgei 
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Ibr  liMtraction  in  Bnf(liah  and  Chineae  literature,  and 
hf  tbB  propagation  of  Christiani^.  In  183C  ba  re- 
tomd  to  England*  brining  .widtbim  »  «olbaion  of 
10  )00  rhinene  books,  with  a  vahttUoslon ofiilliform- 

auon' relative  to  the  country. 

MORTIER.  EDWARD  ADOLl'IlUS  CASI- 
MIR  JOS K PIT,  duke  of  rreviso,  a  French  no- 
bleman,  who  wan  bum  at  Cambray  in  1768.  He 
reoaired  a  careful  education,  and  entered  the  miUtarj 
aervke  in  1791  aa  liaotamant  in  « i^pment  of  carabi- 
neers, he  afkerwarda  beeane  captain  of  the  flrtt  bat- 
Uiiinii  of  volunteers  of  tlie  department  of  tlu>  n  irtli, 
and  took  part  in  tbe  battles  at  Qukb«ron,  Uemappe, 
Neonvfaiden,  and  Hondtschoote.  In  1799  he  was 
rnride  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  after  general  of 
division.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1600,  he  received 
the  command  of  Paris,  and  evinced  his  attachment 
to  Bonaparte  aft  the  time  of  the  mnnceeeefttL  attempt 
against  the  first  eonmd  on  die  durd  Nhroee.  After 
hostilities  li  ad  re  commenced  against  England  in  18U3, 
heooeajMcd  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  On  hia  re- 
tain he  wee  made  one  of  the  four  generals  of  the 
consular  guard,  and  in|May  1804  marshal  of  the 
empire.  In  the  followiDg  September  he  took  the 
coounand  of  adimion  of  the  grand  army,  pa^scij  to 
tke  left  bank  of  the  Danttbe»  and  wea  dewatipd  in  the 
battle  of  Domstein  by  Kutnaoff.  In  tiie  wa  with 
Prussia  he  took  i^ossession  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse, 
jMsaed  through  Hamburg  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
oeenpied  the  Hanse  towns,  and  cendoeted  the  hos- 
tilities a^lnst  Sweden  till  Napoleon,  towards  thp  rnd 
of  the  campaign,  recalled  him  to  the  grand  armv, 
where  he  look  part  in  the  battle  of  fmUaiid.  He 
then  eominended  in  Spain,  where,  in  connexion  with 
Lannes,  he  took  Sars{ro"«a,  defeated  the  Spaniards 
at  Ocana,  nml  assistf  i  !>(niU  ia  his  plans  against 
Badiyoa.  In  1812  he  commanded  in  Russia,  and 
was  left  in  the  Kmnlin  by  Napoleon  when  he  marched 
out  of  Moscow  with  orders  to  blow  it  up.  At  the 
re-ouenmg  of  the  campaign  in  li»l3  he  was  placed  at 
the  nead  of  the  young  guards,  fought  at  Liitsen, 
Bautaen,  Dreeden,  Hanau,  and  in  18U  in  the  dif- 
ferent battles  in  France,  and  acceded  to  Napoleon's 
dethronement.  Ixjuis  XVI [I.  made  him  a  peer  of 
France.  He  waa  in  Uale  when  the  king  fled  to  that 
in  1815*  end  inforaed  the  king  of  the  nnfevoor- 
aUw  disposition  of  the  garrison.  Louis  went  to  Ghent, 
ind  Mortaer  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon.  After 
die  eeeomd  leelomlion  he  lost  his  dtgnity  of  peer, 
but  was  imde  eommeiider  of  the  military  diviaion  in 
Rouen. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  English  ecclesi- 
astic, who  waa  bom  in  1410*  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
Hie  knowledge  of  die  lew  end  general  diineler  for 

a'niity  recommended  him  to  Henry  VI.,  who  made 
him  master  of  the  rolls  in  1473,  with  a  seat  in  the 
yiivy  council.  He  served  that  and  the  succeeding 
monarch  vv-itb  great  fideUty;  the  latter,  Edward  IV., 
made  him  lord  high  chancellor,  and  advanced  him 
to  the  see  of  Ely.  When  Kichard  III.  ascended  the 
thione  he  ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  coniioement ; 
he  however  escaped  and  nrnaincd  in  coneeelnent  till 
the  dethronement  and  death  of  Richard.  He  was 
promoted  to  several  valuable  posts  by  Uenrj  VII., 
and  died  moch  regretted  in  the  ninetieth  year  cf 
his  age. 

MORTON,  JOHN,  an  American  who  distin- 
gaished  himself  in  the  war  of  independence  in  that 
^onmry.  About  the  year  17^  he  ww  sent  m  a  de. 


legate  to  the  |^eral  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  he  cootumed  to  be  fur  many  yean  an  active 

and  dietti^rttiahed  mendMr.  He  wae  depnted  to  Ae 

congress  of  1774-  On  the  qnc^tioii  of  ilr  clruitig  in- 
dependence in  1776,  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania 
bemg  divided,  Mr.  Morton  gave  his  casting  vote  in 
the  affirmative.  This  ^vas  an  act  of  signal  intrepidity 
under  all  the  circumstances  uf  the  ca^te.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  assisted  in  organising  a  sysUan  of 
confederation  for  the  oolonieB,  and  waa  chainnan 
of  the  committee  of  die  whole  at  the  time  when  it 
was  agreed  to,  on  the  15th  November,  1777.  He 
died  in  that  year  of  an  indammatory  fever,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  character  wae  esti- 
mable in  private  as  well  as  public  life 

MORVEAU.  LOUI.S  BERNAKiJ  GUYTONDE, 
BARON,  a  cdebrated  chemist,  who  wee  bom  at  Di- 
jon in  January  1737,  and  distinguished  him<!e1f  in 
1 773  by  the  invention  of  die  method  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  chlorine,  which  is  now  ge- 
nerally employed  with  the  greatest  sucoees.  Morveau 
was  previously  general-advocate  of  the  parijament  of 
Dijon,  an  able  man  of  business,  elo<}uent  and  upright. 
He  founded  a  school  at  Dijon  for  his  favourite  study, 
chemistry,  and  during  thirteen  years  conducted  it 
himself.  In  1801  appeared  his  "Description  Com- 
plete des  Proced^s  de  D^nfection."  In  1791  he 
was  made  member  of  the  national  assembly,  after- 
wards of  the  convention.  At  the  battle  of  Fleuroa 
he  aeeended  in  e  heUoon.  In  1797  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate  life  Snbsenucntly  be  was  chosen  a  director  of 
the  polytechnic  school,  which  he  assisted  to  establiah, 
and  n  member  of  the  institute.  After  the  restoi^im 
he  wie  penaioned.  Hediedontbe  Sndof  JaniMry« 

1816. 

MORYSON,  HNES,  a  topographical  writer  «f 
considerable  talent,  who  was  bom  in  Liocolosbtrahi 
15616,  and  edncBled  at  Cambridge.  Havinir  com- 
pleted his  studies  he  went  to  the  contincr^t,  where  be 
remained  for  Nome  vears,  and  00  hi8  return  went  to 
Ireland,  where  he  died  in  1614.  He  pubbshed  "A 
History  of  Ireland  from  1399  to  1603,  with  a  short 
Narration  of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  Year 
11(39,"  and  "An  Itinenir)'  containing  Ten  Years' 
Travels  through  the  Twelve  Dominions  of  Ciermany." 

MOSCATl.  PIETRO,  e  celebrated  physieMtn  and 
'itnto'^man,  who  viras  bora  in  1736  at  Niilan.  As  hie 
taleni8  were  obvious  at  an  early  period,  his  father 
cultivated  them  inth  the  utmost  care,  and  at  length 
Kent  him  to  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  to  Turin,  to 
Ktudy  under  the  direction  of  Bertrandi  and  Beccaria. 
Moscati,  after  having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Pavia,  was  appointed  aasistant-physician  to  the  hos- 
pital et  Phmtiee,  wImt^  and  at  Bolo^,  he  diligently 
laboured  in  the  acquisition  of  professional  knondedge. 
In  1764  he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery in  the  umveiaity  of  Pa  via,  and  pnbU^hed  hie 
anatomical  lessons,  and  "  -\  Di.scourse  on  the  Phy- 
sical Ditfcronccs  which  e.xist  between  .Man  and  .\ni- 
mals."  Both  of  these  works  Avere  well  received  and 
the  latter  wae  translated  into  German.  In  1772 
Marie  Thweeanonunated  htm  profeaaor  of  midwifery- 
surgery,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  foundling 
estimlishmeDt  which  she  had  formed.  In  1796  Mos- 
cad  espoused  the  cause  of  ItaUan  liberty  and  becamo 
a  memoer  of  the  ("isalpine  congress.  In  1797  Bona, 
parte  selected  hi:n  a$  uue  of  the  fittest  persons  to  be 
director  of  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  and  when  Mos- 
ceti  wialwd  to  decline  the  office,  the  genend  nqptied 
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to  him,  **  If  honest  men  icfuM,  I  mnst  appoint  i  impWiag  »  panonal  acqttidntMMMb  MflOM  (o  veodaf 
knwrw."  Moteati  therefore  ueepted  it;  but  he  eooo  |  die  former  opinkm  most  probahle.  A  feir  idyb  form 


resigned,  and  rcgiimcd  his  medical  pursuits.  He  was 
arretted  by  the  Austiians  in  1 799  and  confined  in  the 
fiafltnss  of  Cattaro,  where,  however,  he  wu  liberated 
to  attend  on  the  arch-duke  Charles,  who  had  fallen 
ill.  After  the  balllc  of  Marengo  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  contuUa 
at  Lfoni.  Under  the  ffovemment  of  Napoleon  he 
was  BaceenfoUy  made  direetor.general  of  public  in- 
struction, a  senator,  a  dipnitary  of  the  iron  crown, 
grand  eagle  of  the  kgiun  of  honour,  and  a  count, 
lie  was  also  highly  rt-(]iected  at  the  vice*ragal court, 
and  wan  the  favourite  physician  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
vice-queen.  Moscati  was  sincerely  attached  to  Eu- 
gene HeauhamaiB,  and  was  one  of  the  senators  who 
vaa  the  moet  active  in  1814  in  endeavouring  to  raiie 
bim  to  tiie  durane.  He  wat  afkerwarda  one  of  die 
directors  of  the  Italian  institute,  and  president  of  the 
central  councU  of  health.  He  founded  at  hi«  own 
aaqjMoee  a  meteorological  and  aitronomical  obaena- 
tory.  In  private  life  he  was  universally  esteemed 
for  hiK  many  virtues  and  the  affability  of  his  manners. 
He  died  in  1B24. 

MOSCUELES.  IGNATIUS,  a  moet  celebrated 
pianiat  and  popidar  compoaer,  who  waa  bom  at 
Prague  in  1794.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jew.  who, 
having  discovered  the  musical  taste  of  the  child,  had 
him  instructed  Ity  Weber,  the  director  of  the  eimeer- 
vatory  there.  'I'lie  boy  was  first  taught  thecompoai- 
tions  of  Mozart,  which  he  executed  with  a  precirion 
ind  expression  that  excited  the  astonishment  of  con- 
Bmaaaiira.  Bach's  and  Handel'e  worka  were  hia  next 
•IiiAm.  Ho  was  equally  rocceaaflil  in  them  and  aoon 
diapla^ed  a  remarkable  talent  of  extemporising  on 
any  given  subject.  He  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  laws  of  counteqjoint  Evtn  in  hia  eighth  year 
he  had  already  made  some  attempts  at  composition. 
His  instructor  next  obliged  him  to  practice  and  study 
Clementi's  compoaitions  tot  the  piano,  and  the  young 
attkt  made  hia  appearance  in  a  public  concert  in 
1M6.  Hit  ddll,  purity,  and  vigour  of  expreseion, 
and  knowledge  of  harmony,  were  universally  ad- 
mired, and  induced  several  amateurs  to  send  him  to 
Vienna  to  complete  his  education.  There  he  enjoyed 
the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Albrechtaberger  and 
Salieri,  and  made  such  astonishing  progrcHR  an  to 
become  the  chief  oerformer  at  the  concerts  of  instru- 
mental  muaie  ana  the  bvonrita  of  the  Vienna  puhhc. 
After  making  Ida  apponmee  in  diffinrent  porta  of 
Germany  with  universal  applause,  Moschcles  set  out 
in  1820  on  a  professional  tour  in  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  and  in  all  these  countries  was  no  less 
successml  than  lie  had  been  at  home.  He  afterwards 
made  a  second  visit  to  London,  and  returned  in  1826. 
He  afterwards  appeared  in  the  countries  in  the  north 
of  Enrope»  whence  he  returned  in  1 83Q»  and  performed 
in  Farie.  As  an  artist  Mosdieles  was  Tsmarkable  for 
his  elevated  style  and  the  almost  incredible  facility 
With  which  be  overcomes  difficulties.  As  a  composer 
be  was  much  esteemed ;  but  bis  composilioaa  are  «x- 
tremely  difficult  of  execution. 

MOSCIIUS,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Syracuse.  The  time  when  ho  lived  is  not  ac- 
curately known,  some  making  him  a  pnpil  of  Bion, 
wbo  ia  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Ptuemy  Pbtla- 
delphus,  while  others  suppose  him  a  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Philometer.  'rhe  tenderness  with  whico 
l»e  speaka  of  Bion  in  bis  beantiftd  elegy  OB  tint  poet. 


the  wbole  of  the  remains  of  Moschus,  which  exhibit 
great  elegance  of  style  and  dehcacy  of  conception. 
They  are  generally  printed  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  lUon,  and  may  be  found  in  the  "  Poetse  Minores*" 
as  also  a  separate  volume  by  Mekercke.  'l*he  detib 
of  Bion  as  commemorated  by  thii  poet  ia 
able  apedmen  of  hia  style/— 

"  Sicilian  Muacs,  poor  the  din{«  of  wo« : 
The  twallowg,  iiighiinf(al(>«,  thxt  wont  to  koow 
HU  P'P<*  with  joy,  whoio  throutii  ho  tnutrhl  to  Sing, 
F«rch  (1  on  Uie  t>r»nrh('ii.  nmiip  their  ilir);«-»  lilies 
All  other  birds  re (jlicd  frDui  all  the  gruTe  ; 
And  yti  too  iiinurn,  oh  cvory  wcKMllaiid  dore! 
"•  Ricilian  Mu»e».  nour  the  (iirRH  of  woe  : 
Who.  dpar-MoTvU  !  thy  •ilrnt  Bute  shall  Motffl 
What  hardy  lip  ahall  thus  adventurous  b«] 
Th7  lip  has  toneh'd  the  pipe :  IHm'rtMsef  «>r>: 
Hut*  echo,  loo.  has  eanghl  the  wunML  tamA 
In  whiipcring  recda.  that  vocal  tremble  nOBllt 
I  iK-ar  the  pip«  to  Pan ;  yet.  hanly,  he 
May  fear  the  trial,  lett  eclipeed  ttj  tbet. 
"  8iritian  Mujm,  pour  the  dirge  of  WO*: 
The  t«art  of  peniive  CalaU-a  flow, 
Miasing  thy  (On^;,  winch  on  hor  car  would  glide 
Wlicn  on  the  spa-thnri>  sitting  bv  thy  si  ' 
Unlike  the  Cyrlopa'  muaic  was  iuy  by. 


sitting  by  thj  tide: 
For  ahe  from  nim  diadainful  fled  away ; 


She  tnm  the  bewon  look'd  oa  thee  lefSM* 
And  now.  forgelfU  of  ths  wttm  semc^ 
atUl  oa  the  deteit  sands,  beside  (be  brfai*. 

tho  wsadsriaglinds.  (lutlste  wan  tUaa. 


"SleUian  Mnset.  poor  the  dirce  of  \ 
Whaterer  Klfta  the  Muaca  could  best 


rwoe: 
bestow. 

Are  dead  with  thee  ;  whale'er  the  damsel's  J 
Of  awed-lippM  kmi'«,  buried  iu  thy  grarsw 
Arounil  thy  aepulchre  the  I.ovca  deiilore 
Their  InM  :  and  Venna,  riiepheril  I  loTct  Ihee  bkim 
Than  the  aoft  lUaa,  which  late  she  ttent  to  sip 
Prsn  47l*f  tksgmwi  «f  Adoals*  Upu*  * 

The  tomb  of  this  celebrated  poet  waa  bnmgbt  from 
Abydos  by  order  of  the  French  government  and 
placed  in  the  great  national  museum  at  Paris.  An 
accurate  representation  of  this  wwj*^  "*OWmniwt  ia 
given  in  the  sketch  beneath. 


MOSELRY.  BENJAMIN,  an  English  physician, 
who  was  born  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  went  early 
in  life  to  Jamaica  in  the  West  Indiee,  where  he  prac- 
'  *  for  many  yean  n  ft  anBaim.  At'tfit  tfoH  lihat 
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Dr.  M Melev  rendtd  In  JmmSn  the  contest  trith  our 

coU-ini-js  still  raffed  with  unalmtn.l  xiolcnce,  and  the 
troop*  quartered  in  Jamaica  were  uncutomonly  un- 
li«dth)|.  Indeed  in  that,  as  io  other  islaodsi  there 
are  periodical  returns  of  tropical  diseases,  that  sweep 
all  away  before  them,  more  especially  during  war ; 
bttt  it  was  reserved  for  a  later  day  to  behold  con- 
tagion and  desolation  tpreadinijr  aji  woand  in  the 
"piping  times  of  peace  and  plenty,"  The  abiHtiea  of 
Dr.  Moseley  on  this  occasion  were  called  into  action  ; 


WALTER  MICHAEL. 

future  fortnnes,  that  the  notice  of  the  late  earl  of 
Mulgravc  h'  inu'  ittracted  hy  his  publications,  he  first 
became  bia  patient,  and  next  hit  ^tron.  Hus  noble- 
man,  who  occupied  a  high  ntmtion  in  dw  ttate,  was 
then  languishing  under  a  nervous  disease,  which,  if 
not  cured,  was  at  least  palliated  by  the  bold  and  suc- 
cessful prescriptions  of  nis  Ikvonnte  uhysician.  Nor 
did  he  suffer  him  to  pass  unrewarded ;  for  on  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Monsey,  Dr.  Moseley  was 
nominated  his  successor  as  physician  to  Chelsea  hos- 
and  he  had  to  contend,  among  others,  with  two  of  the  pital.  This  proved  to  be,  if  not  a  very  lucrative,  at 
 tarriUe  diseases  that  either  civilians  or  aoMiers  j  least  a  very  decirable  afipt^Btmeiit 


      --.mj    uMo^vaw  «(r|maw«w«.w>a 

In  1799  Dr.  Moseley  added  not  a  litt'p  fo  Ihis  repu. 
Ufl  to  mvestigattun  unci  inquiry;  and  ne  not  a  little ;  tation  by  a  treatise  on  sugar,  which  asaiu  recom- 
jnereased  his  reputation  by  an  essay,  printed  and  mended  him  to  the  notice  and  gratitude  of  his  old 
published  at  Kij^ton,  on  the  best  modes  of  treat-  West  Indian  friends  and  connexions.  But  a  rf-m»rk- 
mcnt  and  cure.  Tnie  work  was  afterwards  reprinted '.  able  epoch  had  now  occurred  io  the  history  and  prac- 
in  England,  and  has  passed  through  several  editions. ,  tice  of  medicine ;  and  unfortunately,  tlie  doctor  toolc 
Dr.  Moseley,  having  succeeded  so  far  in  his  profes- 1  an  active  part,  and  declared  himself  publicly  agaioat 


aional  avoeationa  ai  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of 

celebrity,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  wealth,  de- 
termined to  return  to  Europe.  He  accordingly  em- 
barked at  Port  Royal,  and  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
North  America.  The  war  with  the  coloniea  bad  now 
ceased,  and  their  independence  was  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  a  treaty  with  the  mother  country.  Having 


the  new  moda.  Deeming  die  Jennenan  ayatrai  of 

inoculation  not  only  an  innovation,  but  one  of  a  most 
dangerous  tendency,  he  oppoaed  it  with  all  his  might, 
and  supported  his  opinions  by  publications. 

The  doctor,  who  was  always  a  hold  practitioner, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  8upj)osed  hu  liad 
attained  that  great  desideratum  in  medicine,  a  remedy 


visited  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Moseley  was  I  for  the  most  frightful  of  all  maladies,  perhape,  with 
wdl  received'  by  bia  |irafinMoaal  Inethren  in  the  i  which  snfTering  bnmaid^  can  be  afllteted ;  that  ia. 


New  World,  who  were  intimately  acqTnintrr!  bnth 
with  his  writings  and  bis  merits.  He  was  accord- 
ingly elected  a  member  of  the  philosophical  aociaty. 
and  visited  most  of  the  States,  for  tne  purpose  of 
making  himself  familiar  with  the  existing  state  of 
practice  and  the  prind|Ml  nudieal  men  saridant 
tbere. 

On  Ua  anival  in  Bnropo  ba  datennined  to  de- 
vote his  time  nnd  attention  to  the  further  acquire- 
ment of  medical  knowledge.  Accordioglv,  after  ob- 
aarving  die  current  practice  in  England^  oe  repaired 
to  the  continent,  and  took  his  degree  as  M.  D.  at 
Leyden  ;  he  also  visited  the  principal  cities  and  hos- 
pitals of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  an  ac- 
of  meoical  knowledge.  After  this  he  deter- 


tirined  fimlly  to  aetde  in  Mgfand,  and  accordingly 

came  to  I.nndpn  alnnit  the  year  1785  for  the  express 
purpose  of  practising  as  a  physician.  But  as  a  pre- 
vious step.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  college  ;  and  accordingly,  after  the  usual  examin- 
ation, he  was  permitted  to  visit  patients  as  a  licen- 
tiate. But  as  ne  was  an  entire  stranger  in  the  capital, 
it  became  neceaaary  to  make  himself  known  by  his 
writings.  He  aerordingly  publiahed  a  treatiae  on 
coffee,  onf  of  tlie  indigenous  plants  of  Jamaica. 
Thia  recommended  him  to  the  planters ;  and  thecom- 
nittae  of  merchants  of  that  island  are  said  to  have 
presented  him  with  a  puncheon  of  mm,  in  return  for 
a  pamphlet  calculated  to  render  Ae  beverage  pro- 
dnosd  from  that  berry  more  extensivelv  known  and 
uaad.  In  the  coorae  of  the  aame  year  be  publiahed 
a  treatiae  on  the  tropieal  diaatsea,  and  it  is  aftnost  nn> 
necessary  to  add,  that  none  of  his  cont:  :)];  nraries, 
perhaps,  possessed  a  lar||er  share  of  experience,  or 
were  better  acquainted  widi  tba  maladiaa  prevalent 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator. 

Dr.  Moseley  soon  acquired  celebrity  by  his  writings, 
which  were  so  popolar  that  several  editions  were 
called  for  in  sooceaaion  witbin  a  vary  diort  apaoa  of 
Thia  fortanato  amnt  of  coorae  led  lo  piacliea  i 
I  it«aa  a  dtcamatance  higbfy  hmanUlB  to  Ua 


hi  flrojihohin.  to  the  prevention  anri  cnre  of  which  he 
now  dedicated  a  treatise.  In  this  work  we  find  a  his- 
tory of  the  disease,  with  a  complete  series  of  the  dif- 
ferent  stages  of  canine  madnaaa,  illuatratad  with  a 
variety  of  cases. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Moseley  was  in  the  halrit  of 
visiting  his  native  county  once  a  year.  The  peiiod 
eboaen  was  during  tbe  tmnmer  mondis.  Of  tbia 
place  he  was  not  only  fnnd  himself,  but  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  recommending  it  to  all  his  patients; 
and  at  this  favourite  spot,  worn  out  by  age  rather 
than  infirmitieti,  he  died  on  the  15th  <tf  Jnnc«  1819, 
having  attained  the  age  of  eighty. 

MOSELEY.  W.ALTER  MICHAEL,  a  writer  of 
considerable  merit,  who  waa  born  in  1765  at  Glaaa. 
hampton,  in  (ha  eonnty  of  Worceifer.  He  received 
the  rudimf-nf?  of  his  education  nt  n  -chool  at  Wol- 
verhampton, and  was  then  sent  to  the  university  of 
E<iinburgh  to  complete  bis  etod^^  Uran  Ua  return 
to  (ilasshampton  about  1 7^9,  h^flmnd  tne  young  and 
fashionable  in  various  parUi  of  England  eagerly  en- 
gaged in  the  revival  of  the  practice  of  archery.  He, 
too,  was  attracted}  butinatead  of  regarding  archery 
aa  a  mere  anraaement,  he  was  led  by  a  more  philo> 
sojihical  spirit  to  ciiquire  into  tlu'  liistorv  of  the  bow 
and  its  connexion  with  the  revolutions  of  society. 
He  saw  in  it  the  instrument  by  which  empires  had 
been  lost  and  won  In  1 792  he  published  "  An  Essay 
on  Archery,"  a  work  equally  elegant  and  learned,  in 
which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  bow  from  the  ear- 
lieat^gaa.  Thia  aaaay  waa  wall  racaivad;  «nd  as  the 
amtuemant  ia  atill  purraed,  and  tba  book  ia  become 
scarce,  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  edition  will  be  published. 
About  this  time  the  new  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  had 
excited  great  attention,  and  seemed  likely  to  eii^t, 
as  they  have  indeed  effected,  an  entire  change  in  the 

Ereviuuslv  received  chemical  theories.  At  Edio- 
urgh,  Mr.  Moseley  had  formed  an  intimacy  wtdi 
Joewh  Wedgwood,  whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour 
in  Seodand,  where  he  nada  an  eatandfo  colleclion 
ofninamla,  Tbta  7oqi«  candenan  waa  engaged  in 
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a  course  of  chemical  ezperimenU,  in  which  he  proved 
eminently  skilful.  Mr.  Moseley,  emulous  of  nis  ex- 
ample, and  moved  by  the  public  agitation  of  the  sab 


4S1 

him  as  her  son.  He  wag  afterwards  educated  for  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  to  which  the  roval  family 
belonged,  and  could  now,  as  the  disciple  of  tne  priests. 


Ject.  entered  eagerly  upon  the  same  pursuit i  he  col-  attain  to  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  which  this  privi 


lectcd  a  costly  laboratory,  repeated  the  principal  ex 

rerimenia,  eontrived  new  ohm,  and  gave  the  anbject 
is  undirided  attpntion  for  several  years. 
He  subsequenlly  directed  hia  attention  to  the  sci- 
anca  of  botany.  This  was  rendered  more  interesting 
to  him  as  he  omA  manned  alady  who  aided  him  with 
her  pencil. 

Mr.  Moscley  was  the  proprietor  of  the  manor  of 
Bttildwas,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  a  fiatemity  of  CSitereian  monks.  The 

venerable  ruins  of  the  abbey  still  remain.  He  arrcited. 
at  considerable  expense,  the  progress  of  dilapidation, 
faeling  an  interest  in  this  foundation  as  oimari  and 
urged  by  the  curiosity  of  an  antiquary,  he  commenced 
a  laborious  investigation  of  its  history  aiui  customs. 
This  unavoidably  led  him  to  inquire  into  the  nature 

Eenerally  of  the  monastic  institutions.    In  th«  result 
6  eotteeted  materials  for  an  faiteresting  volimM.  It 
was  from  this  manu.<cript  that  Mr.  Moseley  furnished 


leged  caste  carefuUy  confined  witiiin  the  limits  of 
their  order.  The  means  of  Instmefiott  tbns  atRnrdad 

him  were  the  be.st  \vliirli  hia  time  possessed;  and 
Moses  penetrated  still  deeper  than  his  instructers 
into  tho  secrets  of  disir  religion,  physics,  legislation, 
and  government^  n  *PP»*  plsinly  £rom  hia  words 

and  actions. 

His  expedition  into  Ethiopia  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
his  age  as  leader  of  the  Egyptians,  when  he  subdued 
the  eity  of  SatM,  won  dia  ainctionsof  ^  eonqnend 

princess  Tharbis  and  married  her,  rests  only  on  UlO 
tradition  preserved  by  Josephus.  Yet  Moses  could 
not  forget  hia  people  in  the  splendour  of  a  court:  an 
outrage  committed  }iv  an  E'jyptian  on  a  Hebrew  ex- 
cited hie  anger,  and  he  secretly  slew  the  Egyptian. 
But  this  deed  became  known,  and  he  escaped  the 
pofsuitoC  the  king  only  by  a  hasty  flight  into  Arabia. 
Here  he  todt  refuge  with  Jethro,  a  Mtdbnitish  prince 
-dtu]  a  j)riest,  and  espouse  !  lii-  lanrrhtcr  Zipporah, 


Mr.  Britton  with  the  bnef  account  of  BuildwasAb.bey  whom,  at  their  first  meeung,  he  had  rescued  from 


in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  *'  Architectural  Aoliqni- 

tiea  of  Great  Britain." 

About  the  jear  IS  17  he  began  to  atuch  himself  to 
astronomy,  his  last,  bis  favourite,  pursuit.  He  may 
indeed  be  thought  to  have  shortened  his  life  by  the 
anxions  toil  in  which  he  was  invdved  by  his  cnnomty 
respecting  certain  disputed  discoveries  in  that  science, 
and  his  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  fame  of  his  own 
coontrymen,  in  opposition  to  the  dahna  of  foreigners. 
H?  possessed  accuracy  of  vi'^ion,  imwcaried  patience 
m  calculation,  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  in»lrumcnts, 
of  which  he  had  a  valuable  collection.  Mr.  Moseley 
died  on  the  l6th  of  July,  1827.  It  mav,  however,  be 
questioned  whether,  if  fame,  instead  of  his  real  incite- 
ment, the  pun  jo.cof  knowledge,  had  actuait  I  liim, 
he  was  fortunate  in  his  choice.  Such  great  advances 
liave  been  made  in  that  soenee  1»y  the  rare  union  of 
the  most  refined  theory  and  exquisite  observation, 
that  little  chance  of  great  renown  remains  for  future 
adventurers.  Mr.  Moseley  has  left  obsenrationa  of 
transits  and  north  polar  distances  made  during  several 
years ;  and  by  his  close  attention  to  those  beautiful 
objects,  the  double  stars,  he  seems  to  have  confirmed 
the  opinion  that  they  change  their  position  in  regard 
to  each  other. 

MOSP'S. — This  great  Hebrew  law-giver  was  bom 
in  Egypt  about  l6no  B.  C,  among  the  then  severely 
oppressed  Jewish  fMoplaL  Three  months  after  his 
bnth,  his  father  Amrsm,  and  mother  Jochebed,  both 
of  the  race  of  Levi,  were  obliged  to  expose  him,  in 
obedience  to  a  royal  command,  %vhich  enjoined  that 
all  the  male  children  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  put 
to  dei^.  Bntthe  dauffhter  of  the  Egyptian  king  (a 
tradition  prescn'ed  by  Josephus  names  her  Thermu- 
tis),  going  to  bathe  in  the  Nile,  found  the  child  ex- 
pOMQ  in  a  carefully  constructed  basket  of  bulrushes 
upon  the  border  of  the  river,  and  took  compassion 
upon  him.  His  sister  Miriam,  who  was  standin)^ 
near,  offered  to  j)rocure  him  a  nurse,  and  immediately 
summoned  his  mother.  The  feelings  of  his  unhappy 
people  were  therefore  instilted  into  him  with  his  mo- 
ther's  milk,  and  he  returned,  when  I  c  li  id  reached  a 
fit  age  for  mitructiun,  to  the  king's  daughter,  who 
named  him  Mo-ud8cbe(whence  the  Hebrew  Mocheh), 
a^gnifyii^  one  deliversd  fiom  the  waten,  and  adopted 


hostile  shepherds.  Thus  the  adopted  son  of  a  king's 
daughter  became  the  hrr  lsmnn  of  an  Arabian,  and 
history  does  not  say  tluil  he  aspired  to  any  ilung 
creater.    But  the  misery  of  his  nation  must  have 
been  continually  present  to  hia  mind,  and  not  in  vain 
had  he  been  led  by  extraordinary  means  into  tho 
sanctuary  of  Egyptian  uisd oin,  and  endowed  with 
the  rarest  powers  and  knowledge.   This  knowledge 
occupied  hia  mind  in  hie  solitade,  and  expilianed  to 
him  the  secrets  of  nature,  whose  mysteries  and  won- 
ders addressed  him  in  a  solemn  tone  amid  the  deserts 
and  mountains  of  Midian,  and  elevated  his  heart  to 
that  God  whom  he  discerned  more  clearly  than  Ua 
fathers.   Yet  the  germ  of  his  great  undertaking  re- 
mniiied  for  a  long  tin.e  maturing  in  his  mind  before 
it  was  brought  to  light,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a 
deeply  meditated  plan.  Mossahad  already  attuned 
to  iiu  ai^e  ivhich  ^;vc=i  mature  experience,  patience, 
and  tranquiihty  of  miod,  when  this  tookplace  through 
an  immediate  interposition  of  God.   While  he  was 
feeding  his  flock  on  mount  Horeb,he  saw  a  bush  on 
fire,  and  considering  why  the  bash  was  not  eonsnmed 
he  heard  the  voice  of  tne  Lord  proceeding  from  it, 
who  announced  himself  to  him  as  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  eoaunanded  him  to  lead 
hh  pro])le  out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  which  he  had 
promised  to  the  patnarcba.   The  name  Jehovah,  by 
which  God  declared  himsdf,  waa  aiiaady  known  to 
him  by  means  of  the  Eg^'ptian  mysteries,  and  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  the  one  everlasting  and  unchange- 
able.   Hut  not  without  anxiety,  arising  from  the 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  he  shouki  mea  with, 
and  from  his  modsaty,  did  he  determine  to  obey  this 
call.    Pharaoh,  he  thotight,  is  hard  and  unbelieving', 
he  himself  outlawed,  his  people  rude,  and  m  capable 
of  comprehending  the  idea  of  tlie  God  whom  he 
should  announce  to  them.    Being  slow  of  speech, 
and  possessing  none  of  the  arts  of  an  orator,  hia 
words  will  not  be  believed  without  visible  signs. 
God  therefore  gives  him  power  to  prove  his  missioo. 
by  miradea.  and  joins  lo  nim  his  elder  brother  Aaron 
as  a  speaker.    T'hus  prepared,  Mrs.  H  In  comes  confiF- 
dent  toat  he  shall  succeed  with  tlit  .i  si stance  of  God 
and  vetnmi  to  Egypt,  a  gray-haired  man  of  «^ty 
it  t«  undsnalKO  the  work.  AU  the. 
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wliielt  be  bad  fSnpeteeiw  «nd  yet  gvvater  ones  opposed 
him.  He  had  the  eloquence  of  Aaron  it  is  true  to 
aid  hitn,  and  the  people  of  Israel  must  recognise  the 
hand  of  Gud  in  his  deeds ;  but,  degraded  by  long 
aiavery,  they  wavered  between  belief  and  doabt. 

In  vain  aid  he  produce  changes  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  which  could  not  be  imitated  by  the 
art  of  the  Egyptian  sages,  and  for  the  Derfunnaiice 
of  which  a  nigher  power  was  obrioiufy  requisite. 
The  tenth  of  the  destructive  plagues  which  after- 
wanis  carae  upon  Egypt — the  destruction  of  all  the 
first- born — first  moved  the  hardened  heart  of  Pharaoh 
to  allow  the  Hebrews  to  depart.  Moses  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  conveyed  them,  with  all  their 
posscssionH,  out  of  Egypt,  passing,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  tbroiud^  the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea,  in 
which  the  faithleat  Pharaoh,  pursiuog  theiR,  was 
drowned,  with  the  army  v  hich  follow©!  him.  Yet 
Uiie  deliverance  from  a  formidable  enemy  was  only 
the  b^baalng  of  lua  aaterprise.  A  rude  tumultuous 
people  was  around  him,  wno,  until  now»  had  obeyed 
the  scourge  of  their  taskmasters,  but  knew  not  how 
to  live  in  free  Io;n.  Their  distress  in  the  desert  ex- 
cited loud  murmurs;  their  meeting  with  the  hostile 
Bedouins  oecaaioned  Uoodf  comMta;  the  jealonay 
of  &ic  ciders  produced  dissensions  and  opposition 
to  their  leader;  his  life  was  often  in  danger,  and  he 
wat  often  obliged  to  maintain  his  authoritv  by  force 
and  severe  punishments.  But,  with  wonderful  wis- 
dom, he  remained  firm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to 
his  plan  of  transforming  the  stubborn  multitude  into 
a  devout,  civilized,  and  independent  people.  Ue  sup- 
plied the  hungry  with  food  tram  heaven,  and  opened 
to  the  thirsty  newfountains  upon  the  rock  .-f  Hoiol;, 
by  the  aid  of  God,  who  granted  to  his  petition  what 
the  people  needed. 

In  all  his  ordinances  he  declared  himself  to  have 
the  express  command  of  God,  who  wished  to  draw 
his  people  to  himself  and  to  form  their  hearts  l)y 
love  and  Cear.  ReUgion  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  which 
Moses  hefan  to  announce  dine  nendia  after  his  de- 
parture from  Egypt.  Arrived  at  Sinai,  a  mountain 
of  Arabia,  he  allowed  the  people  to  encamp,  while  he 
bimself  ascended  the  holy  summit  to  pray,  where, 
surrounded  with  thunder,  and  trembling  at  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  the  laws  were  announced  to  him  which 
were  to  regulate  the  lives  of  the  Israelites.  Founded 
upon  tbei^thof  the  patriarchs,  these  laws  are  rather 
a  restoration  of  the  simple  truths  which  had  gomned 
the  primitive  world  than  a  new  religion.  As  pre- 
sented by  Moses,  they  were  purified  »om  the  errore 
and  IbUiea  of  anpantitton,  whidi  had  gathered  round 
them  among  idolatrous  nations,  and  were  exhibited 
in  ;t  (uim  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Hebrews,  who 
hail  gro  .\Ti  from  a  single  family  to  a  rude  ungoverned 
multitade.  Hie  great  object  of  his  legislation  is  to 
ineiikate  Ae  doeMne  that  Jehovah  la  Mie  only  God, 
wh  I  "  ill  nllow  no  other  god  besides  him '-e^f.  nor  any 
visible  image  of  his  being;  that  he  is  himself  the 
hing  of  hia  people,  and  that  he  will  rule  them  by  his 
priests:  hence  tin-  In-vs-  by  rvhicli  >TriPf'^  rrL^ibtc^  the 
worship  of  the  ilebrews,  llie  aduairnaU  atioa  ui  the 
govamment  of  justice,and  even  directs  their  manners, 
and  lajTB  down  nilea  for  the  care  of  their  health,  bear 
the  marks  of  tbeur  heavenly  origin.  Arising  from  the 
wants  of  the  moral  and  physical  nature  of  man,  they 
are  excellently  adapted  to  llie  peculiar  character  of 
titt  people,  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  political  posi- 
Hon  of  the  bmd  appointed  for  ihni  dwelling,  and  to 


the  plan  of  ProvidOnee  of  making  this  people  ttie  de- 
positary of  a  divine  revelation,  to  be  developed  in  tbo 
fulness  of  time,  and  finally  extended  over  the  world. 
These  laws  forbid  intermixture  with  other  nations, 
the  introduction  of  foreign  cnBtaia%  and  the  adora- 
tien  of  strange  deities. 

As  a  peoj)le  peculiarly  dedicated  t  >  (T  .il,  the  He- 
brews were  to  be  separated  from  all  neighbouring 
nations,  ud  to  stand  separate  and  independent,  re« 
lying  upon  God  as  their  Lord  an  1  mn^tpr  Regula- 
tious,  extending  to  the  minutest  pariicuiars  ol  the 
daily  occurrences  of  life,  in  which  even  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  their  food,  and  the  care  of  |wr- 
Bonal  cleanliness,  were  not  forgotten,  gave  them  ha> 
bits  adapt  il  tr  their  character  and  rcligi  us  rlt  stina- 
tion.  A  ritual,  composed  of  a  thousand  minute  cere- 
monies, and.  aa  a  whole,  allegorically  draignating  a 
covenant  with  God,  to  be  incessantly  renewed  by  of- 
ferings, prayer,  and  purification,  imposed  on  them 
the  duty  of  contintial  diligence  in  the  service  of  their 
heavenly  king.  To  the  race  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses 
belonged,  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  religious  ser- 
vice, and  of  seeing  that  the  laws  were  obeyed,  invest- 
ing, not  his  sons  (whom  he  allowed  to  take  their 
place  nnong  the  conmon  Lentee),  hut  the  descend- 
ants  of  his  brother  .\aron,  as  God  commanded,  with 
the  iirtit  office  in  the  kingdom, — that  of  hiKbpriest. 
To  this  tribe,  excluded  firam  all  propaity  ia  tand,  tho 
other  tribes  were  to  pay  tithes:  they  were  subjected 
to  the  authority  of  elders  and  judges,  and  the  firm- 
ness of  their  political  union  was  securi  i  hy  rcmin 
festivala,  to  be  celebrated  by  them  in  common,  and 
by  exdoeivo  devotion  to  the  aenflee  of  God  in  tho 
tal>emacle, — a  movable  tempTe,  regarded  with  awe, 
as  the  appointed  dwelling  of  Jehovah,  into  the  in- 
terior of  which  the  piieata  alone  van  allowad  to 
enter,  and  where,  moreover,  all  the  taxes  were  de- 
posited, so  that  it  was  the  central  point  of  all  the 
riches  of  the  nation. 

lliese  are  the  chief  points  in  the  Ic^gisbUion  of 
Moaea,  which,  even  if  it  displays  some  Egyptiaa 
features,  yet  plainly  manifests  the  endeavour  to  wean 
the  Hebrews  from  Egyptian  customs  and  prejudices, 
and  to  elevate  them  to  poliUcal  and  religious  inde- 
pendence, and  far  surpasses,  in  originality  and  eleva- 
tion of  principle,  in  consistency  and  expresniveness. 
and,  what  most  proves  its  heavenly  origin,  in  proofs 
of  true  humanity,  the  boasted  legialatioa  of  Solon 
and  Lycurgua.  Yet  ita  importance  was  not  at  one6 
recognised  by  the  Hebrews.  "When  they  were  al- 
ready near  the  end  of  their  journey  towards  Canaan, 
Moses  saw  himself  compelled,  in  consequence  of 
new  evidences  of  discontent,  to  lead  them  hack  into 
the  desert,  and  forty  years  of  toilsome  wandering 
must  be  passed  there:  the  severe  punishments  which 
the  law  threatens  against  transgressors  must  bo  ezo* 
outed  in  an  their  rigor:  aDthoaewho  had  attuned  to 
man's  estate  at  their  departure  from  Egypt  must  ilio 
before  the  law  could  be  thoroughly  known,  and  be- 
come habitual  with  those  who  had  been  bom  during 
the  wandering.  Mnccs  bim'^clf,  distressed  v.-irh  care", 
troubles,  and  occupalionb  oi  ail  kiuUH,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  live  to  see  the  complete  accomplishment  of 
iiis  plan,  on  account  of  a  murmur  which,  in  the 
nddst  of  his  distresses,  he  allowed  to  escape  against 
hisGr  J  After  he  had  ajipointed  Jnshu  i  Vic  the 
leader  ot  the  llebrows,  and  had  taken  a  solemn  fare- 
well of  the  people,  he  ascended  a  mountain  in  Pera^. 
bqrond  Joraan,  fitom  which  be  muvcfed  the  kndof 
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prornite,  which  he  could  not  eQiter»  and  doted  bit 
eventful  life  in  his  1 2()th  year. 

He  prevented  all  superstitious  reverence  for  his 
bones  by  his  command  that  his  remains  sjjould  be 
buried  secretly,  and  the  place  of  his  grave  concealed 
from  the  people.     The  books  which  stand  under  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  Old  Teetament  form  the  best 
eamrameBt  of  hia  worA.   Aa  it  has  been  anppoaed 
that  the  material  upon  which  he  wrote  was  stone,  and 
as  it  was  hardly  possible  fur  workii  uf  the  size  of  the 
Moaaic  to  be  written  at  length  on  such  a  materMl, 
critka  have  attributed  their  collection  and  arrange* 
laent  in  five  books  (tvhence  their  name,  in  Greek. 
Pmtateueh),  to  a  hiter  writer,  of  the  time  of  David 
or  Solomon.    But  M.  Greppo,  in  hia  eaaay  on  the 
hieroglyphic  system  of  Chunpollioii,  tuaintdm  that 
Moses  mijjht  have  written  on  pn:ivn]<:,  and  refers  to 
an  Egyptian  manuscript  on  papyrus,  in  the  museum 
•t  Turin,  containing  an  act  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Tbouthmosis  III., two  centuries  at  least  before  Moses; 
and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  much  must  have 
been  written  by  him;  especially  the  laws,  which  he 
could  not  trust  to  uncertain  tradition,  m  the  books  of 
LavilieaaaodDenteroaomy.  Itts  equally  certidn that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  magnificent  songs,  in  which  he 
eelebrates  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  blesses  and  takes  leave  of  the  people 
before  his  death.   'Vhe  collection  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  his  writings  into  a  whole  may  be  the  work 
of  a  later  time,  which  cannot  be  fixed  within  IllOre 
picciae  limits  than  those  above  mentioned. 

MOSES,  CRORBNENSIS,  to  historian  and  geo. 
grapher,  who  flourished  about  A.  l>.  46^>.  His  ;irtn- 
cipal  work,  "A  History  of  Armenia  from  the  Deluge 
to  the  Middle  of  the  Fifth  Century,"  was  first  pubhshed 
with  a  Latin  version  by  John  and  William  Whiston 
in  1736;  and,  tiiough  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
fable,  is  a  valuable  history,  mnlainini^  many  narra- 
tives not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  an**  Abridgment  of  Geography,"  first  pab- 
Ushed  at  Amsterdam  in  106S,  and  several  canticles, 
which  are  Kimg  in  Armenian  on  the  anniversury  of 
Christ*!!  presentation  to  the  temple. 

MOSS,  RORERT.  an  En^;lish  divine,  who  was 
born  at  Gillini<hain,  iu  Norfollt,  in  lOGG.  He  re- 
ceived the  rudunents  of  his  education  at  Norwich 
aclioolt  and  afterwarda  removed  to  Cambridge.  He 
was  made  B.  D.  in  16^.  He  was  sworn  chaplain, 
in  three  succeeding  reigns,  to  King  William,  Quet'n 
Anne,  and  (>eo^^e  I.,  and  being  one  of  the  chap- 
hins  in  waiting;  vrhen  Queen  Anne  visited  the  noi- 
rersily  of  Cambridge  in  April  1 705 ,  he  wai  then  created 
D.  D.  In  1708  he  wa«  invited  by  the  parishionem 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  on  the  resignation  of  Dean 
titanbope,  to  accept  of  their  Tuesday  Iwtnre,  iriiich 
ha  hela  tiU  \7V,  and  then  resigned  it  on  aeeount  of 

hisgro'.vinp^  infirmitien.  In  1712,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  jRodenci<,  he  was  nominated  bythecjueen  to  the 
deanery  of  Kly,  which  was  the  highest  hut  not  the 
last  promotion  he  obtained  in  tlie  church  ;  for  in 
171-t  he  was  collated  by  Robinson,  bishop  of  London, 
to  GUston,  a  small  rectory  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Hertfordshire,  'llie  gout  ueprived  him  of  the  use  of 
hia  Hmbs  tot  some  M  the  hut  years  of  his  Kfe,  and 
he  died  in  March  1729»  in  ht3  sixty-third  year, 
and  was  buried  m  the  presbvtery  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral. Dr.  Moss  was  the  aumor  of  several  vsloable 
theological  works. 

MOSSOP,  HENRY,  a  clever  tragic  actor,  who  was 
BiooBAPHY.— 'Vol.  11. 


bom  in  Ireland  in  172?).  He  was  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman who  held  a  rectory  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  DnhllBt 
where  he  took  a  dej^rce.  He  inaiie  his  first  appeal^ 
ance  on  the  stage  at  Dublin,  11c  afterwards  removed 
to  London,  where,  next  to  Garrick  and  Barry,  he  was 
esteemed  tlie  principal  tragedian  of  liis  tune,  in  1761 
he  beeame  manager  of  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres  in 
opposition  to  Barry  and  Woodward  ;  and  the  rivalry 

S roved  ruinous  to  all  parties,  and  especially  so  to 
loasop,  whose  vanity  and  intemperate  conduct  hav- 
ing at  length  excluded  liim  from  the  exertion  of  his 
professional  abilities  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  he 
wan  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  died  in  abaoluio 
penury  at  Chelsea,  in  Novemlier  1773. 

MOSTOW8KI.  COUNTTHAODEU8,  an  iUni. 
trions  Pnlr,  who  is  entitle  1  tn  in  honourable  place 
among  the  patriots  of  his  country.    He  was  born  at 
Warsaw  in  1766,  and  in  1790  was  nominated  castel- 
lan, by  virtue  of  which  office  he  had  a  seat  in  the  se- 
nate. .'\t  this  period  he  estabhshcd  a  national  gazette, 
which  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  pul)lic  mind. 
On  the  proclaiming  of  the  constitution  of  1791  he 
became  a  member  of  the  eonstitntiottal  committee  t 
but  when  in  1792  Stanislaus  was  compelled  by  the 
Russians  to  accede  to  the  confederation  of  TargowitSt 
and  consequently  to  the  overthrow  of  Pdidi  ttherty» 
Mostowski  quitted  his  country,  being,  it  is  said, 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  Pans  by  his  fellow-patri- 
ots. At  Paris  he  became  connected  with  the  (iirond- 
ist  oartyt  which  then  held  the  reins  of  government, 
ana  it  is  believed  that  be  obtained  a  promise  of  as- 
sistance  for  the  Poles;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, on  the  3l8t  of  May,  put  an  end  to  his  prospects. 
He  even  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  domi- 
nant faction,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  guillotined. 
On  his  return  to  Pulantl  he  retired  to  his  estate,  but 
was  immediately  arrested  by  the  Russian  minister, 
and  confined  in  his  own  house  for  three  months. 
Having  at  length  recovered  his  freedom,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  hi«? 
countrymen  to  expel  their  oppressors.    He  was  suc- 
cesmvelya  memlier  of  the  jirovisional  council,  ilic 
great  council,  and  the  council  of  war ;  and,  after  the 
capture  of  the  suburb  of  Praga  by  Suwarrow,  when  no 
hope  was  left  of  savins;  Poland,  he  j)roposed  tn  hi-* 
colleagues  a  sciieme  which  could  have  been  conceived 
only  by  a  man  of  eonrage  and  talent.   It  was  to  col- 
lect the  25,000  men  who  yet  remained,  with  a  train 
of  100  pieces  of  cannon,  and,  by  a  forced  march 
through  (Jermany,  to  join  the  French  army  on  the 
Rhine.   The  plan  was  adopted,  but  circumstances 
prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  He 
refused  to  fly  from  NVarsaw,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Igoatiua  Potocki,  was  employed  to  negotiate  the  sur- 
render of  the  rRfntal  toSnwarrow,  who  pledged  hiro« 
■elfth  it  p      lis  and  property  should  be  respected. 
Montowski  was  nevertheless  seized  and  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  remained  in  confinement  till 
he  was  liberated  by  Paul  I.    From  that  period  till 
1805  he  lived  on  his  estate  in  Poland,  dividing  his 
time  between  agriculture  and  literature,    He  became 
a  member  of  the  Warsaw  Uterarv  society,  and  pub< 
lished  twenty-six  Tohimes  of  a  beantifid  edition  of 
the  Polish  classical  authors.    In  ISO.'  he  revisited 
France,  and  m  1809  bought  an  estate  m  that  country, 
on  which  he  resided  till  1815.   It  is  probable  that  he 
concurred  in  'he  measures  which  were  taken  in  1807 
and        Lur  the  liberation  of  his  native  land  }  but 
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•ml,  alibougli  unong  the  niott  admired  wrilcn  of 
his  day,  never  indulged  id  an  acrirooniotM  tone  to. 

wards  hia  adversaries.  During  the  I  i-t  t  ,  enty-four 
years  of  hia  life  be  was  blind,  and  bis  health  was 
very  feetb ;  but  he  preserved  hii  aenaity  and  kind- 
ness of  temper,  and  illei!  in  1731. 

MOTTEVILLK.  FR.VNCES  BERT  RAND, 
MADAME  DE,^a  celebrated  French  lady,  who  was 
bom  in  Nonnandy  about  l6l  6.  She  was  the  daughiar 
of  a  gentieman  vmo  belonged  totte  eovrt ;  and  liM- vit 
and  amiable  manners  recomnnended  her  to  Anne  of 
Aiulria,  who  kept  her  constantly  near  her.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  always  jealous  of  the  favottiilea 
of  this  princess,  having  had  her  sent  from  the  court, 
she  retired  with  her  mother  to  Normandy,  where  she 
married  Nicholas  Langlois,  lord  of  Motte  vi  1 1  e .  i\  li  o  d  led 
u&  about  two  yean.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
Anne  of  Anetna,  having  been  deeUuvd  regent,  recalled 
her  to  court.  Her  gratitude  induced  her  to  write  the 
history  of  this  prmcess,  under  the  title  of  'Memoures 
pour  eervir  u  I'Histoire  d'Anne  d'Austria."  These 
memoirs  describe  the  minority  of  I»uis  XIV.  with 
great  truth.  She  died  at  Paris  in  16«9.  i  here  was  a  very 
great  friendship,  even  intimacy,  between  Henrietta, 
the  widow  of  Charlea  L,  and  ^f  adame  de  MoHenlle. 

MOULTRIE.  WILLIAM,  a  m  i|ur  Kenetid  intha 
revolutionary  war  of  North  .America,  who  was  bom 
in  England,  but  went  to  South  Carolina  at  an  early 
age.    He  served  with  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Cherokee  xnr  in  17C0.    He  joined  a  <?econd  ex- 
pedition under  CuloQcl  Montgomery,  and  in  1701 
commanded  a  company  in  a  tlurd  that  fimed  tha 
Indians  into  terms  of  peace.   He  waa  aaong  tba 
most  strenuous  in  assetting  the  liberties  of  hit 
adopted  country  against  Great  Britain.  We  find  him 
associated  with  the  Pinckneys,  Kutledges,  and  Mid- 
dleCons,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  contest,  and  shar- 
ing with  them  the  confidence  of  his  ft-Uow-citizenj. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  colonel  of  the 
second  regioient  of  South  Carolina*  and  a  member  of 
the  first  congress  of  that  piOTiBoe.  Hia  defence  of 
Sullivan's  Island  in  1770  with  344  regular  troops, 
and  a  few  militia,  and  particularly  the  repulse  of  the 
British  in  their  attack  upon  the  fort  on  the  iSth  J  una 
in  that  Tear  won  bim  much  bonoor.   He  received 
the  thanks  of  congress,  and  the  mip.c  of  N!riultrie 
was  bestowed  on  the  fort    He  was  soon  aiiir  raised 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  put  upon  the 
continental  establishment.   At  Beaufort,  in  1779.  he 
reptiised  the  British  at  all  points  with  a  handfbl  of 
militia  J  and  he  seconded  Governor  Hull'  lire  effica- 
ciously in  collecting  the  yeomanry  for  tlie  defence  of 
Charleston,  when  the  Bntisb  general  Provost  nada 
a  demonstration  against  that  place.    About  this  time 
he  received  a  commission  of  major-general  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States.   His  gallantry  and  con- 
duct were  signalized  again  in  Uie  battle  of  Stono^  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  led  as  far  as  Sheldon.  He 
was  second  in  comma n  1  uader  General  Lincidn  at 
Charleston,  when  the  jtlace  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Henry  Uinton.   Moultrie  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British  until  hv  v,  ex- 
changed at  Philadelphia,  near  the  close  ot  ttic  u.ir. 
On  his  return  to  South  Carolina  in  17S2  be  waa 
hailed  with  the  most  cordial  respect  and  gratitude  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  who  elected  bim  governor  of  tM 
state.    He  died  at  Charleston  on  the  •i7ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1806,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  ms. 
He  compiled  two  vofaniMa  of  **  If cnoiia  «f  thn 
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bis  name  was  not  brought  before  the  public.  In 
1015  the  emperor  Alexander  readied  bin  to  Poland, 
and  ajipointed  him  minister  of  ths  bomo  d^MOtment 

and  of  police. 

MOTANABBI,  ABUL  TAYLIB  AHMED  AL, 
a  celebrated  Arabian  |)oct,  who  was  T)orn  at  Cufa  in 
915.  He  studied  at  Damascus,  and  applied  huo^clf 
especially  to  grammar  and  the  belles  lettres.  At 
length,  being  «"<''>™H  with  a  pssion  for  poetry,  he 
gave  bimsel?  up  to  die  cultivation  of  ^t  species  of 
literature  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  jirofessed 
to  beUeve  that  he  was  divinely  initpired.  ite  aspired 
toboooroe  the  rival  of  Mohammed,  and,  by  the  charms 
of  his  versification,  seduced  a  multitude  of  tlu  Arabs 
to  become  his  disciples.  The  governor  ol  l.ineiia 
stopped  the  pngrsss  of  the  new  sect  by  seizing  their 
chief  and  dispersing  his  followers.  Montanabbi,  re- 
duced to  reason  by  confinement,  renounced  bis  chi- 
merical pretensions  to  inspiration,  and,  on  regaining 
his  liberty,  applied  bimseli  wholly  to  poetical  compo- 
sition. He  was  entertained  at  the  court  of  the  prince 
of  Aleppo,  whence  he  removed  to  Kjfypt,  and  after- 
wards tu  Shiraz,  wliere  he  wm  loadiii  with  beneiits 
by  the  snltaa  Adadodowla.  He  was  at  length  killed 
by  robbers  in  crossing  the  desert  to  visit  hia  native 
country  in  965.  A  menunr  of  MonUtnabbi,  with  two 
of  his  poems,  may  be  found  in  Ouseley's  "  Oriental 
CoUections."  Uis  "  Divan,"  a  collection  of  poems, 
baa  exerriaed  the  industry  of  mora  than  forty  com- 
mentators. 

MOTTE,  ANTOINE  HOUDAR  DE  LA,a  French 
dramatist,  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1672,  and  stu- 
died under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits.    His  father,  a 
hatter,  who  owned  a  small  estate  at  Troyes,  called  la 
Motte,  deKtined  him  for  the  l;iw ;  but  the  son  had  a 
Strong  mcliiialion  for  the  theatre,  and,  after  having 
appeared  in  some  of  MoUire's  plays  at  some  private 
theatricals,  he  bruutjht  out  his  first  piece,  "  I^s  Ori- 
giuaux,"  in  lGy3,  witli  so  little  success  that,  from 
chagrin,  he  determined  to  join  the  Trappists.  The 
celeorated  abh^  fiouthillier  da  Rano4  learning  hia  re- 
solution, dissuaded  bim  and  a  companion,  who  me- 
ditated the  same  act  of  folly,  from  taking  this  step. 
La  Motte  returned  to  Paris,  and  began  to  write  for 
the  opera  with  more  success.  He  brought  out  a  great 
nurobt  r  (if  pifcfs,  and  was  soon  allowed  to  he  infe- 
rior only  to  Uuinault.    He  next  ventured  into  the 
field  of  comedy  aid  tntgsdy.   Though  some  of  his 
productions  wsra  wuacoMofol,  his  tragedy,  "  Ines 
de  Castro."  met  with  a  most  favourable  reception, 
notwithstanding  its  many  faults.     His  Odes  and 
Fables  were  also  much  admired.  Having  undertaken 
a  traiudation  of  the  Iliad,  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  he  involved  himself  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Madame  Dacier,  on  account  uf  some  re- 
marks in  his  introductory  essay  derogatory  to  the 
menu  of  tha  poet  Hia  "  Kaflaxiona  sor  la  Critique," 
in  reply  to  the  violent  work  of  Madame  Dacier, 
"  Des  Causes  de  la  Comiption  du  Gout,"  was  writ- 
ten  in  a  tone  of  moderation ;  the  dispute  was,  how- 
ever, continued  until  Fenelon,  who  was  catted  in  as 
arbitrator,  decidi-d  the  «|ue.stion  ;  and  Rousseau  re- 
vAiged  the  honour  of  the  Grecian  bard  by  a  i*evere 
epigram  on  hisdetractor.  Other  pa;  i   i  \  .  al  o])inions 
— £r  iiiBtance,ht8  objections  to  verse, although  he  had 
almost  dways  written  in  verse,  and  with  more  suc- 
cess than  in  prose — involved  him  in  numerous  dis- 

Jutes,  and  drew  upon  him  many  ep^rams.  La 
lotts  always  kept  bia  tonper  in  those  coatroveniice. 
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Amerir  (u  Revolution  as  far  as  North  and  South 
Garolioa  and  Gaoi^  had  «  part."  Tb»y  consist 
diiefly  of  letters  wntten  byetvu  and  military  officers 
during  the  \v  ir  Major  Garden  has  incluiled  in  his 
"Anecdotes, "  &c.,  Moultrie's  lofty  reply  to  Lord 
CbariM  MontagMf  throng  n^ioiii  bnuMil  offers 
were  made  to  Un,  M  tMBpUtiooo  to  doMrt  to  the 
Briiiah  side. 

MOUNIER.  JEAN  JOSEPH,  a  French  advocate, 
mw  bora  ta  i7&8  at  Grenoble,  where  his  father  wus 
a  merchant.   He  was  edticated  by  a  severe  pedantic 

iaslructer,  whose  obstinacy  and  bad  humour  had  ex- 
posed him  to  mucli  sufierinK,  and  was  aftenvards 
refused  admission  into  the  military  service  hecaun 
he  was  not  of  nolde  hirth,  so  that  he  early  imbibed  a 
hatred  against  oppresgiun  and  the  privikgcd  orders. 
Dialikinff  the  commercial  profession,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  toe  atndy  of  ia«r  at  the  anirenitj  of  Oiange. 
and,  after  time  yeaTs,  become  an  adrocate.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  he  jjurchased  the  office  of  a 
judge-royal,  which  he  exercised  for  six  years  with 
much  reputation.  His  open  declaration  against  the 
^uses  of  the  stamp  and  land  tax  as  they  then  existed 
in  France,  and  ayaiost  the  mal-adniioistration  of  the 
finance'!,  gave  one  of  the  first  impulses  in  17^7  to 
the  geoenl  opofMition  to  those  oppresaive  measures } 
and  when,  in  the  fonowinir  year,  uie  severe  and  im- 
prudent proceedings  of  the  fjrovernmcnt  occasioned 
disturbances  io  Grenoble  the  public  voice  pekcted 
him  as  umpire.  In  the  first  deliberations  of  tlu  u.>.- 
tional  assembly,  of  whicli  he  was  a  member,  l\e  was 
conspicuous.  He  took  an  active  part  m  all  the  pro- 
ceedingsof  the  constituent  assemb[y,andthere8oIution 
and  honesty  with  which  he  conducted  himaelf  in  the 
proaidamey  of  tbie  bodv,  under  drenmetanees  of  great 
nifltelllty,  protecting  th  '  iit>Tests  of  the  nation,  and 
npeUini^  the  unjust  attacks  on  the  royai  family,  i»e- 
omd  hlffl  the  estean  of  the  !>etter  part  of  the  com- 
munity. But  when  anarchy  at  length  prevailed,  and 
no  ho{>e  remained  of  restraining  the  fierceness  of 
unbridled  j)assi()tiK,  he  retired  from  j)ublic  life  to 
Daupbine,  and  tbeace»  in  November  1769,  demanded 
bia  ottmimon.  At  tbe  same  time  he  pnbliahed  an 
exposition  of  his  rondnct,  "  £.Ypos^  de  sa  Conduitc 
et  des  Motifs  de  son  iietouren  Dauphin^."  AtGeneva, 
to  which  he  afterwards  retired  to  escape  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Jacobins,  he  published  the  "  Appel  au 
Tribunal  de  I'Opinion  Publique." 

In  1793  he  went  from  Switzerland  to  I>rf)ndon, 
where  goremment  offered  him  the  pbtce  of  chief- 
hntiee  m  Canada,  with  a  eoniiderable  salary,  which, 
however,  he  refused,  as  he  had  not  relinquished  the 
hope  of  returning  to  his  country;  and  Geneva,  where 
be  bad  till  then  resided,  having  been  involved  in  the 
iwolationary  disturbances,  he  retired  to  Germany 
with  his  family  in  179^.  where  the  duke  of  Weimar 
received  him  kindly,  and  gav  e  him  the  castle  of  Bel- 
vedere, near  Weimar,  that  be  might  establish  there 
an  inatitution  for  Ae  edneation  of  young  men  from 
tlie  higher  ranks.  Mnunier  her  -  Arotn  his  work 
"De  I'Infiuencc  .Vttribu^e  aux  I'iiiiosophes,  aux 
Ranca-Mavons,  ct  aux  lUumint  i  s  sur  la  Revolution 
da  Ffanee,"  which  appeared  at  Tubingen  in  Ibui. 
After  the  1 8th  Brumaire  he  retume<l  to  France,  was 
norninatcil  in  )S()2  prefect  of  the  department  lUc 
and  VUaine,  and  in  1 SU4  member  of  the  conservative 
aanata,  and  in  tbe  foUowing  year  waa  made  a  member 
of  the  roiincil  of  state.    He  died  in  January  I8O6. 

MOUNTFOltT,  WILLIAM*  a  clever  dramatic 
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writer  and  actor,  who  was  born  in  1659  in  Stafford- 
shire. Ho  ia  believed  to  have  adopted  the  stage  as 
a  proCnaion  at  a  very  earlv  period  of  Ufe,  aa  a  con- 

temporary  »ays  tliat  after  lus  attaining  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  his  profession,  he  was  entertained  for 
some  time  in  tbe  family  of  the  lord  chancallw  Jfif- 
fi  r;i  ■,  "  who,"  gays  Sir  John  Reresby,  "  at  an  enter- 
tainment of  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  in 
the  year  1685,  called  for  Mr.  Mountfort  to  divert  tbe 
company,"  aa  bis  lordship  waa  pleased  to  term  it: 
*'  be  beinff  an  excellent  mmiie,  my  lord  made  hioi 
plead  before  bim  in  a  feigned  cause,  in  which  bo 
aped  all  the  great  lawyers  of  tlie  age,  in  their  tone  of 
voiea^  andin  their  action  and  gesture  of  body,  to  the 
very  fjreat  ridicule  not  only  of  tbe  lawyers,  but  of 
the  iuw  itself;  which  to  me,"  says  the  historian, 
"  did  not  seem  to  me  altogether  prudent  in  a  man  of 
his  lofty  station  in  the  law :  diverting  it  certainly 
was,  but  prudent  in  the  lord  high  ebaneellor,  I'ahaU 
never  think  it.**  After  the  fall  of  JefTeries  he  again 
returned  to  the  stage,  in  wliicb  profession  he  COn* 
tinued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  lGl»2. 

MOURADGEA,  D'OIISSON,  IGN.VriUS,  a 
learned  American,  who  entered  into  the  service  of 
tbe  .Swedish  emliassy  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  by 
his  talents  attained  the  highest  diplomatic  honoura. 
He  waa  made  eAarj^^  d'qfenret,  Inugbt  of  tbe  order  of 
Vasa,  and  in  1732  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy 
extraordinary,  llis  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and 
Turkish  languages  gave  him  tne  maana  of  acquiring 
information  respecting  the  Ottoman  empire  from 
tbe  best  sources.  He  resolved  upon  writing  a  his- 
tory of  Selim  II.,  but  this  \.  itperseded  by  his 
plaii  of  giving  a  full  picture  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
To  this  work  ha  derated  himself  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  perseverance,  and  with  great  diffictdty  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  the  first  authentic  information 
from  a  prejudiced,  aarvila,  and  jealous  people,  re- 
specting the  national  customs  and  habits,  tbe  interior 
of  the  seraglios,  the  mosr)ues,  and  the  private  life  of 
a  Turk.  With  the  materials  which  he  had  obtained, 
be  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1784,  where  he  prepared  hie 
work  for  the  press,  and  pttbliabed  it  in  1788  and 
irsy,  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Tableau 
General  de  I'Empire  Ottoman."  This  work  com- 
pletely  answered  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  res{)ecting  it.  The  beauty  of  the^typography 
and  engravings  occasioned  an  expense  wnich  ex- 
ceeded the  proceeds  of  the  sale  ;  but  D'Ohsson,  who 
poeseased  a  large  finrttme,  was  willing  to  make  sach- 
fleea  for  the  emboDiabmait  and  perfeetioD  of  bis 

work. 

The  revolution  interrupted  his  bterary  activity, 
and  he  returned  to  Constantinople.  Selim  III.,  who 
honoured  knowledge,  allowed  the  two  volumes  which 
were  published  to  be  presented  to  him,  and,  far  from 
being  displeased  at  the  disclosure  of  some  secrets, 
gave  orders  to  facilitate  the  learned  whter*s  re- 
aearebes  byaflbrding  Inm  the necenary information. 
.\fter  a  long  sojourn  in  Constantinople.  D'tJhsaon 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  found  hardly  any  trace* 
of  his  large  property.  Even  the  buildings  where  ho 
had  deposited  the  copies  of  bis  works,  and  the  jdates, 
drawings,  &c.,  had  been  destroyed  i-.ml  plundered. 
Without  suffering  himself  to  !)e  depresseii  by  tbesa 
misfortunes,  he  devised  a  still  greater  plan,  which 
bad  in  view  a  historical  nicture  of  tbe  whole  Beat, 
and  became  entirely  absorued  in  his  desire  to  execute 
it.   In  1804  he  had  completed  two  volumes  of  bis 
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"Tableau  Hiatorique  de  rOrient,"  when  the  war 
with  Sweden  made  him  apprefacnaiva  of  another 
terrnptko.   Heaikcd  and  receiwd  perndtrionfroni 

hi«  government  to  retire  to  the  country.  Here  he 
continued  to  occupy  himt»elf  on  hm  uniieriaiviag 
during  three  yearn,  and  ^re  the  fruit  of  fifty.four 
years'  labour  to  the  world,  in  a  work  which  contains, 
in  three  separate  dimions,  a  complete  view  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  'ITicHethree  divisions  have  the  sepa- 
rate titles,  **  Tableau  Uiatoriqna  da  I'Orient,"  a  hia- 
tory  of  aU  die  nationa  tinder  die  Ottoman  govem- 
inent ;  "Tableau  G^'fu'ral  (lerEmpni  (htrman,*'  a 
view  of  the  laws,  rehgion,  and  customs,  iVc. ;  lastly, 
"  L'Histore  de  la  Maison  Ottoinane»'*  from  Osman 
I.  till  1758.  'llie  whole  was  nf^-irly  completed  when 
interrupted  by  D'Ohsson's  d1.41.1l1  unthe  ijih  of  Au- 
gust, 1 807. 

MOYLE,  WALTER,  a  learned  Eagliab  writer, 
who  iraa  aon  of  Sir  Walter  Movie,  and  bom  in  Com> 

Avail  in  1672.  After  be  had  made  a  considerahle 
progress  in  his  scholastic  studies,  he  wa.s  sent  to  Ox- 
rara,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Tem])le.  In  1697 
he  wrote,  in  conjunclioti  with  a  Mr.  Trenchard,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Argument  Shewing  that  a 
Star, i::ng  Army  is  inconsistent  with  a  Free  Govern- 


tiqtuty "  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Age  of  Philo- 
pathit  a  Dialague,  oomauMilj  attributed  to-Lndans" 
^'Lectera  fimn  and  to  Mr.  Moyle  npon  Vatiow 

Subjects. "  The  second  volume  contains  "  R  ni.irks 
upon  Prideaor's  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  iSew 
Testament,*'  kc. 

In  1727  was  puhlislied,  by  Anthony  Ilaramond,  a 
third  volume,  entitled  "  The  Whole  Works  of  Walter 
Moyle,  that  were  published  by  himself."  l*he  editor 
OMDplaino  that  "  when  hia  poethwnoua  worita  came 
from  the  preae,  theee  ▼alnaUe  tncta  of  hie,  whidi 
were  printed  in  hiw  life-time,  and  past  hia  last  hand, 
should  lie  dropt,  as  it  were,  in  obliviuu,  as  they  must 
have  been,  had  they  been  covered  in  those  volumes," 
wherein  they  were  }iy  !iirn«o'f  orit.'!nally  interspersed : 
and  observes,  "  thai  the  prmcipai  mlention  of  collect- 
ing them  waa  to  do  jnatiee  to  the  mcmoiy  Mr. 
Moyle." 

MOZABT,  JOHN  CHRYS08T0H  WOLP. 

G.^NG. — ^The  history  of  music  scarcely  furnishes 
another  composer  of  equal  genius  with  tliis  extraor- 
dinary man,  or  one  whose  works,  in  his  own  pecuhar 
style  of  composition,  have  so  well  stood  the  test  of 
time.  He  waa  bom  at  Salzburg  io  1756,  and  hiss 
musical  studies  commenced  at  three  yean  of  age.  In 


ment,  and  absolutely  dectroctive  to  the  Cotutittttion  « the  following  year  he  could  pLnr  moat  mueic  at 
of  the  En(^h  Monarchy."  The  aame  year,  at  the  I  sight,  and  at  five  years  old  he  began  to  compose 

request  of  Dr.  Davenant,  he  translated  Xenophon's  oriirinal  pieces.    The  energy  of  his  mind  enabled 


"  Discourse  upon  Improving  the  Revenue  of  the 
State  of  Athena^"  and  Kent  it  to  him  to  be  annexed 
to  his  "  Discourse  on  the  Public  Revenues  and  Trade 
of  England."  Moyle  states  to  Davenant,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  translation,  that  he  '*  fancies  it  will  be 
no  unwelcome  entertainment  to  him  to  find  his  own 
admirable  obeenrationa  upon  theae  matten  eooiirmed 
by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  ^^^ratestmen  that  ever 
antiquity  produced,  and  the  only  ancient  authorupon 
thie  subject  which  is  now  extant.  The  admirable 
maxim,  that  the  tme  wealth  and  greatneas  of  a  na- 
tion consists  in  numbers  of  people  well  employed,  is 
every  where  inculcated  throughout  the  whole  courne 
of  this  treatiaei  and  "X  believe,"  says  be,  "  Xenophon 
waa  the  first  author  that  ever  argned  by  political 
arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  reasoning  upon  things  by 
figures;  which  has  been  imuroved  by  some  able 
heads  of  our  own  natkm,  ana  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection  by  oar  own  siioeeaaful  enquiries.**  With 
regard  to  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  Davenant 
has  given  the  following  account  nf  it  : — "  It  was  made 
English  by  a  young  gentleman,  whose  learning  and 
ripe  parts  promisee  greater  matter  heresiler:  sine^ 
in  this  first  essay,  he  has  shown  himself  so  great  a 
master,  both  in  his  own  and  the  Greek  language. 
And  U  ia  hoped  this  eoumple  will  excite  other  per- 
sons of  his  age,  rank,  and  forttwe,  to  study  the 
business  of  trade  and  Uie  revenues  of  dinr  country. 
'ITie  original  1;  l  ighly  esteemed  by  all  the  learned 
world}  and  the  reader  will  find  Xenophon  has 
auffersd  nothing  in  diia  version."    He  lived  the 

latter  part  of  bis  life  at  his  seat  in  Corn^va!],  where  Mozart's  family,  consisting  of  his  father,  mother. 


original  pieces.    1  he  energy 

him  easily  to  fix  bis  attention  on  any  new  object 
that  presented  itself.  Music,  however,  soon  became 
his  favourite  purstiit ;  and  his  taste  for  it  gained  such 
an  ascendency  over  him  that  he  gave  himself  up, 
without  reserve,  to  the  occupation  nature  had  ap- 
parently prescribed  for  him.  His  progress  never 
elaekened.  Moiart,  die  liidter,  upon  rstuming  one 
day  from  church  with  a  friend,  found  his  son  occupied 
in  writing.  "  What  are  you  about  there,  my  dear  ?** 
he  demanded.  "  I  am  composing  a  concerto  for  the 
harpsichord  ;  I  have  almost  finished  the  first  part." 
"  Let  us  see  this  scrawl."  "  No,  if  you  please,  I  have 
not  yet  finished  it  "  His  father  however  took  the 
paper,  and  showed  it  to  bis  friend;  it  was  a  perfect 
scrawl  of  notes,  hardly  legible  from  the  Mots  of  Ink. 
The  two  friends  began  to  kugh  heartily  at  this  scrih. 
bling;  but  Mozart's  father,  having  considered  it 
attentively,  "See,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  how  exactly 
it  is  composed  by  rule  ;  'tis  a  pity  we  cannot  make 
out  sometning  of  this  piece ;  but  it  is  too  diffictdt, 
nobody  could  play  it."  "  It  is  a  concerto,"  replied 
the  young  Mozart,  "  and  should  be  well  studied  be- 
fore bnng  performed.  See,  this  ia  the  way  you  shmdd 
begin."  He  then  commenced  playing  it ;  hut  only 
succeeded  in  the  performance  sufficiently  to  discover 
his  idea.  Indeed,  the  composition  was  a  multitude 
of  notes  placed  exactly  according  to  rule,  but  which 
presentea  such  amazing  difficulties,  that  the  most 
able  musician  would  have  found  it  IliUMiasihlll  tO  SK* 
ecute  them  with  facility. 
When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  six  years.  aU 


he  died  in  Jtme  1721.  In  1726  the  works  of 
Walter  Moyle,  none  of  which  were  ever  before 
published,  were  printed  in  two  volumes,  and  dedi- 
cated to  bis  brother  Joseph  Moyle,  by  'lliomss  Ser- 
jeant, Ksq.  The  first  volume  contains  "  An  Essay 
Upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Roman  Government, 
in  two  porta  1"  '*  A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
I^eskard.  April  1706  ;"  "  I.ettcrs  to  Dr  William  Mus- 
gravcy  of  Kxeter,upon  Subjects  of  Criticism  and  An- 


ister,  and  himself,  removed  to  Munich.  Here  the 
elector  heard  the  two  children  perform,  who  received 
unboimded  applause.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he 
was  presented  at  the  imperial  court,  llie  celebrated 
Wagenseil  happened  to  be  in  Munich.  Yi-.n-.n-^  Mo- 
zart, who  alreaay  preferred  the  approbation  of  a  good 
master  to  that  of  any  other,  begged  the  emperor  to 
allow  Wagenseil  to  be  present  at  bis  performance. 
Francis  1.  desired  Wagenseil  might  be  called,  and  re- 
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ttgm^  to  him  bis  fibee  it  the  harpridiorJ.  *'  Sfr." 

naif]  the  yoiinp  virtuoso,  then  six  years  old,  "  I  am 
going  to  play  one  of  your  concertos ;  you  must  turn 
over  the  learet  for  me."  One  day  performing  again 
at  court,  the  emperor  Franm  1.  saia  in  a  joke  to  the 
young  performer, "  It  is  not  very  difficiut  to  play 
with  all  the  finders:  but  to  play  with  one  finger,  and 
with  the  notes  bid,  would  indeed  excite  admiration." 
Witbovt  the  tout  appearance  of  turpiise  at  this 
strangp  proposal,  the  chiUl  immediately  began  to 
play  with  one  AnKer,  and  with  all  the  preciaion  and 
neatness  imaginable.  He  then  begged  to  have  a  veil 
that  be  might  hide  the  notes  of  the  insmimnntt  ao4 
that  ha  continued  to  play  equally  aa  waUaatf  h«  had 
loof  him  McoitoaMd  to  thia  atjna  of 


Hitherto  Mozart  bad  merely  performed  on  the 
faMrpeichord ;  but  bis  great  genius  outstripped  all  in- 
stniction.  He  had  brought  with  him  from  Vienna 
to  Salzburg  a  small  violin,  and  he  wa8  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  himself  with  this  instrument.  Wenzl,  an 
9Jbi»  noUniat,  praianted  himself  one  day  to  Mozart, 
Ae  father,  to  ask  his  opinion  of  six  trios  be  bad  just 
composed.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  tried, 
and  that  the  elder  Mozart  should  play  the  bass, 
A\  enzl  the  first  violin,  and  Schacbtner,  trumneter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  happened  to  he  with 
Mozart  at  that  moment,  the  second  ;  but  the  young 
Mozart  entreated  so  earnestly  to  be  j>ennittcd  to  take 
this  last  part,  that  his  father*  tboi^h  at  first  much 
atteded  oyl^^  hnportninty,  at  hitereMthm  of 
Schacbtner,  at  length  consented  to  let  him  perform 
on  his  little  violin,  assisted  by  his  friend  Schacbtner. 
HM  fsther  had  never  before  heard  his  son's  perform- 
Miea  on  this  instrument;  but  his  admiration  was 
seareely  exceeded  by  his  astonishment  when  Schacbt- 
ner, laying  asHio  his  violin,  declared  he  was  entirely 
nsdess.  The  child  executed  with  equal  auccess  all 
Am  sAk  trioa.  Raeh  aueeeading  day  discovered  fresh 
proofs  of  the  talents  of  this  extraordinary  child.  He 
could  distinguish  and  point  out  the  slightest  variation 
of  sound ;  and  every  nlae,  or  even  unh  tone,  not 
aofteoed  by  some  harmony,  was  torture  to  him. 

Since  his  first  trial  on  the  violin,  he  frequently 
made  use  of  that  of  Schacbtner,  which  he  admired 
much  for  the  softness  of  ita  tqfM.  One  day  Scfaaeht- 
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I  ner  came  to  vUt  Mosart,  the  fMier,  and  found  younf( 

Wolfgang  performing  on  his  own  little  violin.  "What 
>H  ^our  violin  about?"  was  the  lirst  reniark  of  the 
child  to  Schacbtner,  and  he  then  continued  to  plajr 
some  trifling  sirs.  At  length,  having  reflected  some 
moments,  he  said  to  Schacbtner.  "  Why  did  you  not 
leave  roe  your  violin  tuned  to  the  same  pitch  as  it 
was  the  last  time  I  used  iii  It  is  half  a  quarter  of  a 
tone  lower  than  thtt  one  of  nine.**  Tliey  at  flrst 
laughed  at  this  extreme  exactness  ;  but  Mozart,  the 
father,  who  had  frefpiently  occasion  to  observe  his 
son's  singular  memory  for  retaining  Hounds,  desired 
Schachtiwr'a  violin  might  be  brought,  and  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  present,  it  actually  proved  to  be  half 
a  nuarter  of  a  tone  below  that  of  the  child's. 

In  July  1763,  when  Mozart  hadjtwt  attained  his 
seventh  year,  his  whole  fiunily  left  Germany,  tht 
fame  of  the  young  musician  had  then  spreail  through 
Europe.  He  bad  already  excited  the  greatest  ad- 
miration at  Mimich,  and  successively  at  all  the  elec- 
toral courts.  In  the  month  of  November  he  arrived 
in  Phris,  and  was  iBtrodneed  to  play  the  organ  at 
Versailles,  in  the  king's  chapel,  and  in  the  pit  sence 
of  the  whole  court.  His  success  in  France,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  sister,  almost  amounted  toenthosiamn. 
A  i)ortrait  of  his  father,  standing  between  himself 
and  sister,  was  engraved  after  a  design  of  Cannon  tel. 

In  1764  be  left  Paris  for  En^hmd,  where  he  was 
reoeired  with  universal  tf^nhuium.  The  two  child- 
rso  then  began  to  permm  concertos,  written  in  di- 
alogue.on  separate  harpsichonls.  Some  of  the  most 
difficult  pieces  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  other  masters, 
were  also  presented  to  the  young  Monrt,  who  per- 
fonned  them  all  at  first  sight  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble accuracy  and  in  the  strictest  time.  One  day,  in 
the  presence  of  hia  iM^Bety  Goorge  III.,  be  executed 
from  a  written  bass  awne  a  pieea  which  formed  the 
naost  enchanting  harmony.  At  another  time.  Chris- 
tian Bach,  musir-inaster  to  the  queen,  took  the  little 
Mozart  on  bis  knees,  and  played  a  few  bars.  Mosart 
then  continued  the  air,  and  they  thus  performed  an 
entire  sonata  with  such  precision  that  those  who  were 
present  imagined  it  was  played  by  the  same  person. 

He  returned  to  France  in  1765,  and  in  passil^ 
through  that  country  he  performed  on  the  organ  at 
meet  of  the  dimrelMa  and  monaatariee.  and  from 
thence  continued  his  journey  into  Holland,  and  at  the 
Hague  composed  a  symphony  for  a  full  orchestra  on 
the  occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Here  the  two  children  had  a  serious  illness,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  both.  The  Mozart  family 
then  returned  to  Paris  for  two  months,  after  whim 
tbey  bent  their  steps  towards  thair  natif«  country. 
Soon  afher  their  retnrn  to  Munich  tfia  aleetor  pro- 
poied  to  the  young  Mozart  a  musical  theme  to  de- 
vdofMb  He  immediately  obeyed  in  presence  of  the 
elaelor,  and,  without  the  assistance  of  any  instru- 
ment, wrote  out  the  music,  and  afterwards  |)erformed 
it,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  coiut  and  all 
present. 

In  1768  the  diildren  performed  at  Vienna  in  the 
presence  of  lha  emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  ordered 

vounu  Mozart  to  roiii|)iisp  the  music  to  the  opera 
buHa  entitled  "  La  Finta  Semplice."  It  was  approved 
both  by  Hasse  and  Metastasb,  but  was  never  per- 
formed. At  this  time  it  not  nnfrequently  occurred 
that  at  the  bouses  of  the  chapel-uiasters.  Bono  and 
Hasse,  Metastasio,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  the  prince 
da  Kaunita,  &&*  the  fitther  would  beg  that  anltdim 
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or  mjr  otbcr  melody  night  be  given  to  his  aon,  when 

young  Mozart  would  immediately  subjoin  all  the  in- 
strumental parts  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 
At  the  consecration  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
UrDhMM*  UouMf  be  composed  the  music  of  the  mass 
ana  of  a  motet ;  and  though,  then  onl^  tiralTa  years 
of  age,  conducted  thi^  musical  ■danmitf  in  pwaence 
of  all  the  imperial  court. 

In  December  1769  be  went  with  his  father  into 
Italy,  iiavinp  some  months  previously  to  his  depar- 
ture been  nominated  concert-master  to  tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg.  Pie  first  exhibited  his  talents 
at  Milan,  principiujr  at  the  house  of  Count  firmian> 
ffovemor-general.  Nor  was  be  permitted  to  leava 
Milan  till  aftrr  hr  had  engaged  to  return  and  com- 
pose the  first  opera  for  the  carnival  of  1771-  He 
likewise  exdted  equd  admiration  at  Florence,  in 
which  city  he  became  acqtuinted  with  Thomas  Lin- 
ley,  who  was  then  about  his  own  a«ce.  Linley  was  a 
pupil  of  Martini,  the  celebrated  Moliriist,  and  jier- 
formed  on  that  iiutrumeat  with  equal  grace  and  dull. 
The  Iriendahip  of  tiieae  two  boyv  aoon  became  es- 
caative.  The  day  of  their  separation  Linley  gave  his 
friend  Mozart  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  re- 
qneated  of  the  celebrated  Corinna  on  that  occaaion; 
he  accompanied  the  carriage  of  Mozart  to  the  gate  of 
the  town,  where  they  parted,  both  bathed  in  tears. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  1'  ;^^  in-wcelc,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  evening  went  with  his  father  to  the  Six- 
tine  chapd  to  bear  ttie  celebiated **  Miierere/*  aeom- 
positionof  which  it  had  b  't-n  prohibited  eitherto  give 
or  take  a  copy  on  pain  ot  excommunication.  Aware 
of  this  prohibition,  the  boy  listened  so  attentively,  that 
on  his  return  home  he  noted  down  the  whole  piece. 
On  Good-Friday  the  same  "Miserere"  was  again 
executed.  Mozart  was  again  present,  and,  during 
the  performance,  held  hie  mtistcal  manuscript  in  bis 
hat»  by  which  meant  be  waa  enabled  to  inalte  the 
necessary  corr  rtimis.  This  anecdote  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Home.  Soon  afterwards,  Wolfgang  was 
laqneated  to  sing  tins  "  Miserere"  at  a  concert,  ac- 
companying himself  on  the  harpsichord,  llie  first 
soprano,  who  had  sung  it  at  the  chapel,  was  present, 
and  acknowledged  with  surprise  tliat  Moaart  a  oopy 
was  both  complete  and  correct. 

From  Rome  the  Mozarts  continued  their  journey 
to  Naples,  where,  performing  on  the  piano  one  day 
at  the  Conservaturio  della  Picta,  the  audience  uuU- 
denty  took  it  into  their  heads  that  a  ring  which  he 
wore  on  his  finger  contafaied  acliarm  { and  at  lengthy 
to  pacify  their  doubta.  he  waa  obl^ced  to  take  off  Aw 
ring.  The  effect  on  lhi.s  biiper8titiouspeo[)le  may  be 
imagined,  when,  having  parted  with  the  talisman, 
MoKBrt'a  music  continued  to  be  equally  imposing. 
Tlje  pope  now  created  him  knight  nf  the  >(olden  spur. 
In  repassing  through  Kolognu  iie  received  a  still  more 
flattering  distinction.  After  the  requisite  proofs  of  his 
talent,  which  he  offered  to  all  with  unusual  prompti- 
tude, he  WIS  named,  by  oniveml  consent,  a  memW 
of  the  philharmonic  academy.  An  anthem  for  four 
voices  was  then  given  him  to  compose,  according  to 
the  Ulea  formed  of  his  talents ;  as  was  customary  on 
such  occanions,  he  was  shut  in  a  room  alone,  where 
be  concluded  his  task  in  half  an  hour.  A  previous 
engagement  now  recalled  him  to  Milan,  otherwise  he 
wouimI  have  obtained  what  was  then  considered  the 
greatest  hononr  to  nmsidana  that  ooidd  be  eonferred 
m  Italy,  namely,  that  of  compoah|g  tha  filM  opcia 
vetia  for  the  theatre  at  Rome. 
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In  his  fifteenth  year  he  produced  I  k  s  Midrndat^** 

a  serious  opera,  which  had  a  run  of  twenty  repre- 
sentations. To  iudge  of  its  success,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  state,  tnat  the  manager  immediately  made  a 
written  engagement  .with  liim  for  the  composition  of 
the  first  opera  for  the  year  1773.  Thta  opera  was 
called  "  Lucio  Silla,"  which  was  equally  successful 
with  that  of  "  Mithridate,"  and  was  performed  twenty- 
six  times  in  euccession.  Daring  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  these  two  repre^^entations  he  quitted 
Milan  to  pass  the  few  last  diiys  of  the  carnival  at 
Venice  ;  and  at  Verona,  which  he  only  passed  through, 
they  presented  him  with  a  patent,  as  member  of  tlie 
phubarmome  SOCI  ety  of  tmt  town.  He  also  com- 
posed, in  1  771,  it  >filan.  "  .\scanio  in  Alba  ;"  and  in 
1772,  at  Salzburg,  "  11  Sogno  di  iscipione,"  for  the 
election  of  the  new  archliishop  of  Salzburg.  Being 
invited  subsetpienlly  to  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Salz- 
burg, lie  composed,  amongst  other  works,  the  cele- 
brated comic  opera  "  La  Finta  Giardinicra  '"  This 
was  in  1775.  Be  had  now,  it  may  be  said,  attained 
the  highest  perfection  of  his  art,  aa  hie  ftone  had 
spread  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other;  and, 
though  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  could  now 
make  choice  of  any  capital  in  Europe  to  establish 
himself.  His  father  conceiving  that  Paris  would  be 
most  suitable  for  him,  in  1777  he  commenced  his 
.second  journey  into  France,  accomjianied  by  his 
mother.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her, 
which  rendered  bis  reaidence  in  Pkris  insupportable; 
added  likewise  to  the  state  of  vocal  music  in  that 
capital,  which  did  not  suit  liis  taste,  aod  thus  obbged 
him  to  compose  entirely  for  instruments.  Having 
therefore  produced  a  i^ymphony  at  the  spiritual  con- 
certs, and  a  few  other  instrumental  pieces,  be  re- 
turned to  his  fitfiier  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1770. 

He  next  composed  the  opera  of  "  Idomeneo,*' 

under  the  most  favourable  anspirps.  having  been 
called  to  Vienna  by  the  commands  of  his  sovereign, 
the  archbishop  of  Sahbmy.  'Whilst  there  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  requested  an  opera  fur  tlie  theatre  of 
Munich.  Mozart  was  then  five  and  twenty,  and 
being  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  1  ;U;,  i  j  whom  ho 
was  afterwards  united,  love  and  ambiiion  combined 
to  exalt  his  genivs  to  the  highest  degree,  and  he  pro- 
duced this  opera  of  '*  Idomenco,"  v-hirh  he  always 
considered  as  among  hi&  best,  and  from  which  he  has 
even  borrowed  many  ideas  for  subsequent  compo- 
sitions. From  Munich,  Moaart  went  to  Vienna,  when 
he  entered  the  serrice  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  ha 
remained  a*';i;  1  tli  ■  rest  of  bi--  life  ;  ^nd  though  ha 
was  but  indiU'ereatly  treated,  persisted  in  refusing 
many  more  advantageooa  ofiera  which  were  onade  to 
him  rm  the  i)art  of  other  sovereigns. 

it  was  Joseph  11.  who  desired  Mozart  to  set  to 
music  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro."  He  obeyed,  and 
this  opera  was  performed  at  Prague  the  whole  of  the 
winter  of  1 787.  Monrt  went  tnat  winter  luoself  to 
Prague,  and  there  composed  for  the  Bohemians  his 
opera  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  which  met  with  still  more 
brilliant svceesadian  even  "  The  Marriage  of  FigafO.** 
'Hie  first  representation"?  of  "  Don  Giovanni*  were 
not  very  well  received  at  Vienna.  Its  merits  were 
one  day  discussed  at  a  large  assembly,  where  most  of 
the  connoisseurs  nf  the  capital  were  assembled,  and 
amongst  others.  Haydn,  Monrt  not  being  hiaaelf 
present.  Every  body  agreed  in  considering  it  a  worlc 
of  great  merit,  brilliancy,  and  richness  of  imaginatian  ^ 
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bat  each  found  something  to  blame.  All  had  given 
Khar  opinion,  m\h  the  exception  of  Haydn.  At 
feaglfa  they  begged  he  irattid  do  so  likeiriae.  '*  I  am 

not  capable  of  judging  in  this  dispute/'  be  rupliec) 
with  his  usual  nuMesty ;  "  all  that  I  know  in,  that 
Honrt  is  certainly  the  greatest  composer  now  in  ex- 
istenre  "  Mozart  acted  at  ail  tioiM  with  the  same 
genero.Mty  tuvvarii^  liaydn. 

The  death  of  this  great  genius  took  place  on  tlie 
5th  of  December,  1792.  before  he  had  obtained  his 
tUrty-iixth  year.  Indefatigable  to  the  laat,  he  pro- 
duced in  the  concluding  few  months  of  his  life,  his 
three  ckef-d'am^es—"  The  Enchanted  Flute,"  "  Cle- 
menta  di  Tito/*  and  a  "  Reauiem/'  vhieh  he  had 
Bcarcelv  time  to  finish.  It  ;i  iirin<{  the  composition 
of  the  first  of  these  operas  tli^.:  uc  began  to  be  subject 
to  fainting  fits.  He  was  particularly  partial  to  his  opera 
of  '*  The  Enchanted  Flute."  The  atate  of  debility  in 
ulndi  he  vm*  preclude  die  pMsibility  of  his  Ieadiii(r 
the  orchestra  rrn  tl  t!ian  the  first  nine  or  ten  repre- 
•entatione.  When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  attend 
the  AeBtre,  he  would  place  his  watch  by  hin  bide, 
and  appeared  to  follow  tlie  orchestra  in  idea  :  "  'I'here 
is  the  first  act  over,"  he  would  say;  "  Now  they  are 
tinging  such  or  such  an  air,"  &c. ;  and  then  a  fic  of 
nelandioly  would  seize  him,  and  he  fukcied  that  he 
diould  not  long  enjoy  life. 

A  Bingvilar  incident  accelerated  the  f  IT  c'.  r>f  this 
fatal  presentiment,  and  aa  thia  incident  was  the  oc- 
csiion  of  his  composing  his  celebrated  "  Requiem," 
one  of  h)<)  ch^f-d'a-vvrti,  wt  shall  eater  into  a  few 
details  concerning  it. 

One  day  when  Moxart  waa  immersed  in  a  profound 
tsferie  he  heard  a  cani^  atop  at  his  door.  A 
stranger  was  SBaoiiiiced,  who  begged  to  speak  to 
him;  a  middle-aged  man,  well  dressed,  and  of  a  no- 
ble and  impoeing  appearance,  was  then  shonn  in. 
**  I  am  oomniaaioned.  Sir."  said  he,  addressing  Mo- 
zart, "b}*  a  person  of  rnnk.  t  )  call  on  you."  '*  Who 
w  that  per^ion  .-"  interrupted  Moiart.  "  ile  docs  not 
choose  to  be  known,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Very 
well;  what  does  be  wiahl"  *'He  haa  Juat  lost  a 
friend  who  was  verr  dear  to  him,  and  whiwe  memory 
he  must  eternally  cherish;  and, intending  to'celebratc 
her  death  by  a  solemn  service  every  yw,  wishes  you 
to  eompoes  a  Requiem  for  the  ocearioo."  Mosart 
was  miich  struck  at  the  grave  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  la  which  tliis  addres:i  was  pronounced,  and 
with  the  mystery  which  appeared  to  envelope  this 
adventure.  He  promised  to  eompoes  the  Requiem. 
The  unknown  continued  :  "  Exert  all  your  genius  in 
this  work;  you  will  labour  for  a  connoisseur  in  rau- 
aic."  "  So  much  the  better."  "  How  long  wiii  you 
rMjuin  to  do  it r  "A  month."  "Very  well;  I 
will  return  in  a  month.  How  much  will  you  charge 
for  the  work  ?"  "A  hundred  ducats."  The  unknown 
counted  them  immediately  on  the  table^  sad  disap- 
Jliesred.  Mozart  remained  plunged  for  some  moments 
m  profound  refiection ;  then  suddenly  demanded  a 
pen,  ink, and  paper,  and,  notwitlistandm^  the  remon- 
strances of  his  wife,  began  to  write.  This  rage  for 
composing  conlimisd  several  days;  he  wrote  umost 
the  whole  ihr  nntl  night,  with  increasing  ardours*^ 
he  advanced  ;  but  his  health,  already  feeble,  could 
not  long  support  this  enthusiasm,  and  one  morning 
he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor,  which  obliged  him  for 
a  time  to  snspend  his  labours.  Two  or  three  days 
after,  his  wife  endeavouring  to  divert  his  attention 
irom  the  melancholy  ideas  which  possessed  it,  he  re> 
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plied  quickly,  "  I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  composing 
this  Beqaiem  for  myaelf)  it  will  do  for  my  fonsral 
service.**  Nothing  could  dispel  Aia  idea  from  his 

mind.  As  he  continued  his  work  he  felt  his  Ktrength 
diminishing  from  day  to  day,  wliilst  his  score  ad- 
vanced slowly.  The  month  be  had  requested  being 
expired,  the  stranger  one  day  sudilc  nly  rc  np|ic:',red. 
"  I  have  found  it  impossible,"  said  Mozart,  "to  keep 
my  word."  "  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "  How  much  more  time  do  yoa  require  I" 
"  A  month.  Hie  work  has  become  more  tnterestiiig 
tl;  in  I  imagined,  aud  I  have  extended  it  to  a  mucn 
greater  length  than  I  had  at  first  intended/'  "  In 
that  case  it  is  right  to  augment  the  price;  hers  are 
fifty  !  1  a(«  more."  "  Sir,"  said  Mozart,  more  asto- 
uisbed  than  ever,  "  who  are  you,  then  ?"  "That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject;  I  shall  return  within 
the  month/'  Mosart  immediately  called  one  of  hia 
servants  and  deored  lum  to  follow  this  extraordsnary 
man,  and  find  out  who  be  a  ;is  ;  1  ut  the  awkward 
servant  returned,  saying  he  could  not  trace  his  steps. 
Poor  Mosart  nowtoMC  it  into  his  head  that  the  un- 
known WM«  not  n  being  of  this  world,  and  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  warn  him  uf  his  approaching  end.  He 
applied  with  greater  diligence  than  ever  to  his  Re- 
quiem, which  he  lodted  upon  as  the  most  lasting 
monnment  of  his  genius.  During  this  bbour  he  frt* 
quently  fell  into  alarming  fainting  fit*.'  At  length  the 
work  was  finished  before  the  month  was  quite  ex- 
pired. The  unknown  returned  at  the  slated  time, 
and  claimed  the  Ile(niiem — Mozart  was  no  more  ! 

We  must  now  take  a  brief  view  of  the  principal 
works  on  which  the  celebrity  of  this  great  com[»oser 
haa  been  founded,  "  Idomeneo"  and  "  Don  Gio- 
vatmi"  were  his  fitvourite  opeim.  He  did  not  like  to 
speak  of  his  own  u  rk^,  and  if  he  did,  it  was  in  as 
few  words  as  possible.  When  an  idea  struck  bira, 
nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  occupation.  He 
would  compose  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  passed 
whole  nights  in  the  study  of  his  art.  Sowetimes  he 
only  just  finished  apiece  in  time  for  its  execution; 
this  occurred  in  the  case  of  his  overture  to  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  which  he  composed  the  night  preceding 
the  first  repriscntaiion,  and  after  the  last  general 
rehearsal  of  the  opera  had  taken  place.  Some  people 
have  imagined  they  have  diaeoveRd  in  this  overturs 
the  passages  where  Mozart  was  overcome  by  sleqi,* 
and  those  where  he  suddenly  awoke. 

No  musician  ever  embraced  the  art  so  extensively. 
He  excelled  in  all  styles,  from  the  symphony  to  the 
dance ;  from  operas  to  the  most  simple  ballads.  As 
a  musical  performer  Mozart  was  one  of  th<  fii  sr, 
pianists  in  Europe.  He  played  with  the  most  rapid 
execution,  and  his  left  hand  was  particularly  correct 
and  excellent.  But  his  most  brilliant  and  solid  glory 
is  founded  upon  his  talents  as  a  composer.  His 
cora{>osition8  are  principally  admired  for  the  amazing 
fertility  of  the  ideas,  the  dear  and  happy  designs,  and 
systems  followed  up  with  much  dexterity,  but  in 
which  the  most  profound  science  is  never  destructive 
of  grace ;  his  works  are  also  remarkable  for  a  new 
and  ingenions  arrangement  of  die  orchestra  and  wind 
instruments.  Lastly,  he  had  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  introducing  into  his  accompaniments  the  richness 
of  symphony  combined  with  unrivaUed  expression, 
energy,  and  fancy. 

A  genius  so  brilliant  could  not  fail  to  excite  the 
moKt  lively  entluisiasm.  Numbers  of  servile  imitators 
,  endeavoured  to  follow  his  footsteps ;  but  as  is  gene- 
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rally  the  case,  the  beraitics  of  the  model  (It  generated   He  wai  educated  io  the 
their  hands,   lliey  have  only  sue- 


eeedcd  in  paHehmg  up  heavy  and  common  ^i(n>a 

•with  endless  trouble  and  jiedantic  affectation.  Tljey 
bave,  it  is  true,  like  Mozart,  loaded  their  full  pieces 
with  the  whoh  snw  of  inttraniciitt,  but  tiiey  have 
been  unable  to  produce  any  great  effect ;  and  the 
vocal  ^mrts,  equally  dull  and  insignificant,  are  lost  in 
the  noise  of  the  orchestra.  They  have  forgotten  that 
two  things  are  ceaentiaUj  requisite  to  form  a  good 
coigpoeer  innale  fenhit,  and  a  style,  resulting  from 
well-directed  study,  ^fn;•n^•  h  is  }  rcn  ?.r:  ;;sfd  of 
interesting  himseU  m  his  own  oiusic  alone,  and  of 
being  acquainted  with  no  other  compoaitions.  There 
is  a  little  exaggeration  in  this  reproach.  His  whole 
life  was  thoroughly  occupied  either  in  composing  or 
travelling,  so  that  he  had  little  time  to  attend  to  the 
eompoaition  of  others;  but  be  approved  with  the 
■mteatcttidottr  erery  thing  that  was  really  good: 
Be  was  the  enemy  only  of  niedii)crity  in  talent.  He 
did  justice  to  the  most  simple  iimtiic,  as  lung  as  there 
were  some  traits  of  originality  or  genius  in  it. 

With  regard  to  Mozart's  ojiera  of  "  Figaro,"  the 
first  reflection  that  occurs  \h  that  the  musician,  no- 
vemed  by  his  natural  sensibility,  has  changed  into 
taal  panion  the  tnflio^  incidents  which,  io  Beaumar- 
t^atan,  anraeed  di«  amiable  inhalntanta  of  the  eaatk  of 

Aqu.t-  FrcHca'*.  It  is  however  a  rhff-d'cpurre  of  ten- 
derness and  inelanclioly,  and  absolutely  e.xeinpt  from 
all  importunate  mixture  of  naiaty  and  tragedv :  no 
piece  ui  the  wrld  cut  be  compared  lo  the  "Noase 

de  Figaro." 

As  to  the  opera  of  "  Idomcneo,"  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  to  be  unrivalled,  as  weU  amongst  hii  own 
operaa  at  amonget  thoee  of  the  fineat  eompoeera. 

For  the  "  Flauto  Magico,"  it  shotdd  be  seen  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  its  beauties.  It  apfiears  to  be  the 
sportive  eiTort  of  a  tender  imagination,  and  does  ho- 
nour to  Mozart's  great  talents.  But  the  all-roman- 
tic unagination  of  Mozart  appears  at  its  zenitli  in 
"Don  Juan,"  this  faithful  delineation  of  so  many 
interesting  situations,  and  all  of  which  are  wonder- 
fully portrayed  by  the  rich  talents  of  the  eompowr. 
IIl  !i  1-  triumphed  most  completely  in  the  discordant 
grandeur  of  the  music  in  the  terrible  reply  of  the 
Ntatue ;  it  conveys  to  the  ear  a  honor  cqiuil  to  that 
of  Shakspeare'H  most  terrific  passages. 

MUDGE,  THUM.VS,  an  inj^cnions  mechanic,  who 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  im- 
IvoTsment  of  time-keepers.  He  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons employvd  by  the  board  of  longhnda  to  examine 
the  inventions  of  Harrison.  He  also  obtained  a  re- 
ward from  parliament  for  a  chronometer  of  his  own 
construction.    Mr.  Mudge  died  in  1794. 

MUDGE,  ZACH.ARY.  a  learneil  Engli.sh  divine, 
who  was  burn  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  and,  having  com- 
pleted his  education,  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  An- 
drew'Sy  Plymouth,  in  sddition  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed prebend  of  Bx^r.  His  death  took  plaea  m 
1769-  His  son,  Jolin  Mudge,  wan  a  physician  of 
considerable  talent,  not  only  in  his  o\vn  profe^kion, 
but  also  in  other  branches  of  science.  In  tbe  "  Tran.s- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  "  appeared  a  valuable 
essay  on  the  best  mode  of  cuusiructiiig  the  mirrors 
of  reflecting  telescopes.  This  essay  was  rewarded 
with  the  Copleian  prize  medal.  His  death  took  place 
in  1793. 

MUHLENRKRG,  HENRY  ERNST,  an  Amc- 
lican  botanist,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  17^3. 


common  sdwol  of 
ladelpbia,  and  in  Anhl  1763,  being  laaycata  of  agcv 
he  was  sent  to  Halle  with  his  two  dder  bradisn,  to 

flnisli  lii<*  education  in  literature  and  the  sciences, 
and  to  titudy  theology,  in  1770  be  left  the  univer- 
sity, returned  to  America,  after  travelUng  throvgb 
a  considerable  j)art  of  CeniiMny  -ind  England,  was 
ordamcd  the  same  year  by  the  Luitieran  synod,  and 
in  177  t  appointed  third  minister  and  assistant  to  his 
father  in  the  I^ibMtelphian  congragalion.  In  1160 
he  accepted  a  call  from  Lancaster,  in  whidi  situation, 
as  pastor,  he  devotf  d  himself  assiduously  ami  mttst 
faithfully  to  his  duties  until  the  moment  of  his  death, 
which  occurred,  by  apoplexy,  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1815.  He  was  a  learned  t!u(jln<:i:in,  ver-^ed  in  the 
ancient  lan^nui^es  andiu  onetiul  iuerature,  and  pos- 
sessed considerable  acquirements  in  medicine,  che- 
mistry, and  mineralogy,  but  ia  best  knyira  aa  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  American  botntrfata.  In  1777. 
during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  liy  the  British, 
being  a  strenuous  Whig,  he  retiried  to  the  country, 
where,  reUeved  of  psofessional  dutiea,  he  commenced 
tlie  study  of  botany,  to  which  he  enthusiastically  de- 
voted himself.  He  carried  on  from  this  luue  a  cor- 
respondence with  many  of  the  distinguished  natural- 
ists of  Europe,  and  with  the  principal  cultivators  of 
botany  in  America,  and  eontribnted  much,  by  his 
letters  and  communication'^  t.j  the  different  learned 
societies  of  wliich  he  wa^  a  mem  tier,  to  promote  the 
progress  of  natural  science.  In  1786  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society;  in 
1798,  member  of  the  Naturfotschender  Freunde  in 
Berlin ;  in  1802,  member  of  the  philosophical  and 
physical  aocietiea  of  Gottingea>  and  various  other 
associatione  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  daewhera. 

MUKANNA,  .M  AN  HAKEM,  an  Arabian  im- 
postor, who  was  born  m  KhoFssan,  in  775.  He  pre- 
tended that  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  .\dam  through  Noah  and  all  the  prophets, 
rested  on  him.  Beiug  hard  pushed  by  the  caiijih 
Mohammed  I. ,beliumt  himself,  withal!  hia  treatures. 
in  Sam.  His  followers  were  called  Moveidites,  and 
paid  him  divine  bonows. 

MULGRAVE.  HENRY  PHIPPS.  EARL  OF.— 
This  nobleman  was  bom  in  17a5.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  originally  intended  for  the  law ;  but  be 
changed  his  views,  and  entered  the  army  in  1775, 
and  distinguished  hunself  in  the  American  war.  In 
1776  he  served  in  America,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gene- 
ral Knyphausen.  By  purchase  and  otherwise  he  at- 
tained rae  rank  of  lieutenant-eolood.  On  tbe  peace 
with  America  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  17  a  I 
he  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Totness  in  Devonshire.  As 
a  member  of  tbe  legislature  he  entered  fully  into  Mr. 
Pitt's  system  of  politics.  On  the  death  of  bis  eider 
brother,  October  lOtb,  1792,  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  family  estate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tho 
French  war  he  waa  employed  by  govenunent  io  a 
confidential  mission.  He-aoeceedad ;  and  having  now 
the  rank  of  colonel,  he  in  1 793  repaired  US  Toulon, 
which  bad  been  surrendered  to  the  EngUsb,  and  he 
served  tbeia  until  the  place  was  evacuated.  After 
his  return  he  was  created  (.\ugU8t  13th,  1794)  an 
English  baron,  and  appointed  guvemw  of  Scarbo- 
rough Castle.  About  the  same  time  he  was  appoin  ted 
colMielof  the  thirty-first*  or  Uuntingdonahireregimeol 
of  foot ;  wbidh  he  commanded  until  hia  death.  Ho 
afterwards  served  in  Holland.  Subsequently  tn  thnt 
period  be  devoted  himself  to  a  political  hk,  aoU  Ue> 
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came  a  principal  member  of  l^e  Titt,  Bnc«val,  and 
Liver|)ool  administrations.  In  1804  Mr.  Pitt  made 
him  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaater;  and  m 
1807  lie  was  nomiMled  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
These  appointments  gave  him  admiHsion  into  the 
privy  council,  and  the  latter  into  the  cabinet.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
Baat  Riding  of  Yorksliire.  la  1612  he  waa  nmoved 
from  the  admiralty  to  be  master-general  of  the 
ordnance ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Septemljer  in  that  year 
lie  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Nor- 
manby,  of  Normmby,  in  the  eoualf  of  York,  and 

earl  of  Mulu'rnvp 

in  inlH  Ins  lordship  resigned  the  office  of  ma&tcr- 

Eeneral  of  the  ordnance  to  the  duke  of  Wellington ; 
at,  by  apeeial  agfccmenty  he  retained  a  seat  in  the 
eabinet 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  office  in  1818 
his  lordship  had  been  in  a  declining  sUte  of  health. 
He  died  at  hi*  aeet*  HnlgnTeGatttle,  Yoiltabire,  the 
7lh  of  April.  1S31. 

MULLKR,  CHARLKS  OlTFllIED,  a  German 
writer,  who  wa-s  born  at  Brieg  in  1797,  and  became 
professor  at  (he  Magdalen  gymnasiuni  at  firealau}  in 
1819  was  wade  extraordinary,  and  in  1893  ordinary 
profe---or  i>f  j^hilosophy  at  Gottingen  lie  iil o  ;u 
quired  great  reputation  by  his  ingenious  and  learned 
wmkt  **Geschichte  HelleniacherStaromeundStadte," 
a  part  of  which  has  iieen  translated  into  En^^lish 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Dorians."  The  tejtt  of  the 
tnnslation  was  revised  by  Muller,  who  made  nnme- 
nyu  alteraliooe,  corrections,  and  raloable  additiona, 
which  render  it  in  laet  a  new  and  improfed  edition 
of  the  work.  His  other  works  are,  "  Liber  if^gineti. 
coram,"  "  Orchoraenos  und  die  Minyer,"  **  Prolego- 
mena  «u  einer  Wissen'<chaftUchen  Mythologie." 

ML'LI.KR,  FREDERU;— This  artist  is  usually 
called  Maler  Muller,  or  Muller  the  I'aintcr.  He  was 
born  at  Creuznach  in  1746,  published  a  poem  in  his 
eighteeoth  year,  and  anbaeqaentlyaevenu  collections 
of  etchings  which  w«re  remarluble  for  their  origin- 
ality Rnd  freedom.  In  1776  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  without 
much  aueeeaa.  Like  many  of  thoaa  who  imitate  that 
TnT^ter,  in  attempting  to  copy  his  grandeur  he  fell 
into  an  ejcaggerated  ittyle.  As  a  poet  he  deserves 
more  credit.  At  a  time  when  German  poetry  had 
degenerated  into  a  mere  Tenified  prose,  Miillcr 
peared  among  the  great  writerri  who  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  German  literature.  His  complete  works 
were  published  at  Heidelberg  in  181 1.  The  princi* 
pal  are,  "Niobe,"  "  Faust,"  and  "Gttievieve."  ITiey 
are  characterised  by  richness  of  fancy,  vrarmth  of  pas- 
sion, and  elevated  delineation  of  character,  though 
■ometiraefl  wild  und  disconnected.  He  diedatBome 
in  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
.  MULLBR.  JOHN  GOTTHARD  VON,  one  of 
the  mo8t  rminrnt  enfjmvers  of  Gormany.  He  was 
bom  in  Wirtemberg  in  1747,  and  early  ditiplayed  so 
jnuch  talent  that  the  duke  sent  him  tolParis  in  1770. 
Here  he  studied  engraving  under  the  celebrated 
Wille.made  a  rapid  progress,  and  was  chosen  member 
of  the  academy  of  arts.  He  was  soon  after  invited 
to  Stttttgard  by  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  as  pro- 
#Beeerof  tiie  aeademy  in  that  place,  and  mere  pub- 
Vi'-lu  d  the  masterpieces  by  which  he  has  hf-rome  ce- 
lebrated. His  principal  hi&torical  productions  are, 
"  The  Batde  of  Bunker  Hill,"  from  Trumbull,  and 
'*11in  Madonoa  ddln  Sedia"  of  RaphML  He  was 
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particularly  remarkable  for  the  purity  and  softness 
of  his  burin.    He  died  in  ^i^  h  ii,  Ji>lin 

Frederic  William  Muller,  was  born  at  iituttgard  in 
1782,  and  was  also  a  distinguished  engmver.  Ho 
received  his  education  at  the  gymna8ium  in  Stutt- 
gard,  and  was  instructed  by  his  father  in  geometry 
and  persnective.  His  atten^its  with  the  burin  won 
Buccesaful  liayond  expectatioOi  aad^  in  compUance 
with  the  precepts  and  example  of  hia  (kAer.  he  ap- 
plied himself  a-.--ii1uously  to  tlir  ^t^id  v  i  if  dr  '.w  i  i;^'. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  ap- 

Elied  himself  with  such  excessive  ardow  aa  to  injure 
is  health;  he  liltcvvise  practised  oil-painting,  and 
executed  portraits  from  naliue.  M'hile  at  Paris 
he  engraved  the  Venus  of  Aries  for  the  Moa^ 
FranfaiB,  and  a  statue.  La  Jenneaae,  for  BobiUard.' 
The  latter  exhibited  a  wonderful  sltin  m  imitating 
the  appearance  and  CYpression  of  marble  on  copper, 
in  1808  it  was  proposed  to  him  by  Rittner,  a  d^der 
in  works  of  art,  to  engrave  Rapliaers  "  Madonna  del 
Sisto,"  in  the  Dresden  gallery ;  and,  animated  by 
the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  he  determuied  to 
devote  all  his  powers  to  its  execution,  and,  previously, 
to  study  his  art  in  Italy.  In  1809  he  returned  from 
Italy,  and  entered,  wiUi  hie  tuual  indoatry,  upon  hb 
great  work.  In  the  mean  time  he  executed  several 
works,  such  as  the  portraits  nf  Jacobi,  Schiller,  and 
Hebel,  and  tihe  Adam  and  Eve,  after  Raphael.  In 
1814  he  wav  njijjninted  u^ofe^slir  in  the  Dresden  aca- 
demy of  arts ;  but  his  healtii  began  to  fail,  and  be 
exhausted  the  last  remains  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
vigomr  m  the  oompktioa  of  hia  bvounte  work.  He 
died  in  1816,  without  having  aeen  a  complete  im- 
pression of  his  splendid  production. 

MULLER,  PETER  ERASMUS.— This  German 
author  was  bora  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen  in  1776, 
and  has  thrown  much  lip^ht  on  northern  antiquitiee 
b^'  his  laborious  and  critical  researches.  Among 
his  valuable  productions  are,  his  "  Sagabibliothek," 
and  **  Critical  Inqoinaa  into  the  Vaine  of  Uialoncal 
Sottrceeofteo^wammaticiieand  Snonre  Stwrieeon.** 
The  former  gives  the  contents  of  all  the  Icelandish 
sagas;  the  latter  is  a  model  of  historical  criticism,  tie- 
sides  these  works,  he  wrote  "  Treatises  on  the  Golden 
Horn;"  "  On  the  Origin  and  IVclineof  Ht"«toriogra- 
phy  in  Iceland;"  "  On  the  Importance  ol  liie  Ice- 
land Language;"  and  "  Ueher  die  Echtheit  der 
Asalehre;"  he  alao  edited  "The  Copenhagen  li- 
terary Journal,"  whidi,  after  1S9I,  appeared  under 
the  title  of  "  'ITie  Danish  Literary  G  iz  IIl  " 

MULLER,  JOHN  VON.— This  learned  German 
writer  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen  in  1752.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  preacher  and  schooltnastcr  in  that  city, 
and  waa  indebted  to  his  maternal  giaiiilialher  for  the 
future  bent  of  liiH  mind.  Before  he  had  learned 
to  read  he  had  become  fiuniiiar  with  the  principal 
evente  of  Swtas  history  through  the  convenation  of 
the  kind  an  !  rnthusiastic  old  man.  His  diminutive 
size,  shortness  of  sight,  und  delicate  constitution, 
prevented  him  from  engaging  in  the  sports  of  hia 
age,  while  his  studious  disposition  and  warm  heait 
excited  the  hopes  and  won  the  ad'ections  of  his  elders. 
At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  wrote  a  history  of  his 
native  dty  ^  and  to  the  ancient  claaaica,  whida  bo 
b^n  to  read  aecretly  in  hia  thhteenth  year,  he  wee 
indebted  for  that  love  of  bberty  and  moral  frr.infieiir, 
that  clearness  and  method  of  thought,  and  elegance 
and  energy  of  expression,  which  appear  even  in  hie 
school  csercties.  Bwig  intended  for  the  cbuicht 
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Iwwent  to  Gottingen  in  1769>  where  bis  teacliera  i 
were  MichatTis,  Walch,  Less,  and  Miller;  and  his' 
favourite  studies,  exegesis  and  eccletiiaatical  history.  [ 
'JTie  influence  of  Schloier  Honn  induced  liim  to  re- 
new bia  historical  studies,  the  first  fruits  of  which  ap- 
peared in  bis  **  Bdlmn  C^briemn.*'  On  Mb  retnm 
to  Scliaffliauaen,  Miiller  preached  with  success,  and 
was  appointed  a  professor  of  Greek  in  tlie  gyiuna- 
•ium.    Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles 
Victor  von  Bonstetten,  which  gave  rise  to  the  admir- 
able "  letters  of  a  Young  Scholar  to  his  Friend." 
IJonstetten  jirocured  him  the  place  of  family  tutor 
at  Geneva,  and  the  celebrated  Bonnet  afterwards  rt- 
ceived  him  into  lus  bo«Me. 

ITie  years  1777  and  1778  were  spent  in  excursions 
through  Switzerland,  in  eluding  the  sources  of  Swiss 
liistory  and  the  ancient classiea.  During  tbe  winter 
«f  177^  he  delivered  lectures  on  universal  history, 
'llie  substance  of  these  lectures  is  given  in  the 
"  Twenty-four  Hooks  of  Universal  History,"  which 
form  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  works.  The  first 
Tolnme  of  his  "  Historv  of  the  Swiat*'  waa  publiahad 
at  Hr  rMC  in  1780,  and  be  soon  after  went  to  Bfrlin, 
where  he  published  his  "  Essais  Historiqnes."  Al- 
thoun^  F!nd«icd»eGi«at  received  him  with  distinc- 
tion, no  provision  was  made  for  him.  and  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  of  obtaining  a  place  in 
the  academy  ;  he  therefore  left  Berlin,  and  became 
professor  of  history  at  Casscl.  Here  he  produced 
«a  treatfaea,  *'  De  rinffiienee  dea  Anciena  «ttr  lea 
Modirncs,"  and  "  I)e  rEti'jl^'^emcnt  de  laDomina- 
tion'i'empurellc  duSouveram  i'ontife  audme.  Sifccle." 
la  1783  MuUer  returned  to  Geneva,  and  renewed 
bis  examination  of  the  documents  of  the  history  of 
Switzerland.  In  1786  he  was  imnted  to  Mentz  by 
the  elector,  with  the  post  of  librarian  and  court  coun- 
aellor}  and  he  here  publiabed  a  new  edition  of  tbe 
first  volnina,  with  a  aeeond  volume  of  bis  history. 
Sana  political  treatises,  which  he  ptiblished  at  Mentz, 
contrimited  to  ext«id  his  reputation,  and  to  raise 
him  to  higher  dignities  at  tne  electoral  court.  !o 
1791  the  emperor  created  him  baron  of  tbe  empire, 
with  a  patent  of  nobility.  When  Mentz  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  m  1792,  Mnller,  wbo  had  no 
aympatbics  with  the  revolution,  went  to  Vienna,  and 
waa  made  a  member  of  the  privy  chancery  of  court 
and  state.  His  pamphlets  on  the  occasion  of  the 
8e}>arate  peace  of  Pru«isia,  "  Die  Uebereilungen  und 
der  Reichsfriede,"  and  those  entitled  "  Die  Gefahren 
der  Zeit,"  and  "  Das  sicherste  Mittel  mm  ftiaden," 
are  masterpieces  of  eloquence. 

In  1800  he  was  ap[  int<  I  fl i  st  keejier  of  the  im- 
iMrial  Ubxaxj,  and  now  found  time  to  devote  to  his 
historical  atadiaa,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  bis 

fiohtical  duties  and  the  troubled  state  of  the  country, 
n  1804  he  left  Vienna  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  studies.  Several 
treatisea  which  he  published  on  "  llie  History  of 
Fr^eric  II.,"  on  **  iTic  DecUne  of  Liberty  among  the 
Ancients,"  &c  ,  arc  contained  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  bis  works.  He  was  preparing  materials  for  writ- 
ing the  Uatory  irf  Pkederie  die  Gieat,  when  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena  put  a  i^tnp  to  ]m  labours.  Napoleon  had 
a  conversation  with  him  at  Berlin,  and  treated  him 
with  mvch  diatiDctinn.  Tlie  genius  and  kindneaa 
of  tbe  emperor  won  his  esteem,  and  in  bis  discotirse 
**  De  la  Gloire  de  Frtd^ric,"  ddivered  before  tbe  aca- 
demy, lie  -1  ike  of  him  in  fav  our  ible  terms.  TIuh 
made  MuUer  an  object  of  suspicion  in  Prusaia:  be  | 


was  therefore  mora  raady  to  accept  a  place  at  tbe 

imiversity  ofTubingen;  but  while  on  his  way  thither, 
received  the  information  of  his  appointment  as  secre- 
tary  of  stale  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which 
post  he  entered  upon  with  reluctance.  He  was 
finally  permitted  to  resign  it  in  1S08,  and  £ed  in 
180!).  The  first  division  of  the  fifth  volnmcofhis 
"History  uf  Switzerland"  was  uublished  in  1808. 
His  complete  works  were  pnblianed  at  TnbiiigeB  m 
1810.  &c.,in  twenty-seven  volumes. 

MULLER,  W'lLLIAM,  a  German  poet,  bom  at 
Dessau  in  17'.*5,  and  studifd  at  Berlin,  where  he 
directed  bis  attention  to  historical  and  pbiklogical 
enouiriea.  The  war  of  1813  called  him  from  hie  hooka, 
and  he  was  pres<ent,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Prussian 
army,  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Hanau,  and 
Culm.  In  1814  he  retomed  to  hia  studies  at  Berlin, 
and  cultivated  the  old  German  poetry  and  literatmrc. 
His  early  display  of  talents  had  induced  his  fiitber, 
who  was  a  mechanic  in  moderate  circumstances,  to 
allow  him  to  follow  bis  own  inclinations ;  and  at  Ber- 
lin he  had  enjoyed  die  advantage  of  the  ioatraetione 
of  Bockh,  Bultmann.  Riilis,  ?.v.d  Uhdcn.  Ilin  journey 
to  Italy  produced  h\H  inKcnious  work  "  Rom,  Romer, 
und  Romerinnen,"  ana  on  his  retnm  to  Germanybe 
became  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  newlf 
established  school  at  Dessau,  where  he  was  also  ap> 
pointed  ducal  librarian.  In  1824  appeared  his  "  Ge- 
dichte  aua  den  Hinterlassenen  Fapieren  eines  Reisen- 
den  Waldhomisten,"  which  displays  great  poetical 
merit.  His  "  Liedt  r  drr  Griechen,"  which  appeared 
in  1825,  celebrates  wuh  poetic  fire  the  awakening  of 
an  oppressed  nation,  its  struggle  and  its  victor}'.  His 
"  Lyrische  Spazicrgiinge"  displays  the  same  tratb  of 
nature,  freshness  and  fire,  and  the  same  harmony  of 
languajTc,  which  characterize  his  ntlier  poems.  He 
also  contributed  many  critical  papers  to  several  Ger^ 
man  periodioils  and  encyclopiedias.  and  his  "  Ho- 
merische  Vorschule"  is  a  work  nf  much  learning. 
His  "  Bibliothek  deutscher  Dichter  des  17  Jahrhun- 
derts"  is  a  valuable  collection  of  the  beet  lyric  poems 
of  that  period.  He  died  in  1827,  and  his  works  were 
collect^  in  fire  volumes  and  pubUshed  at  Ldpsie 
in  1830. 

MULLN£R,AliiAD£US  GOITFRIED  ADOLF, 
a  celebrated  German  dramatist,  who  was  bom  at 

Lan^jendorf,  near  Weisscnfels,  in  1774,  and  edo» 
cated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  finally  settled, 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  Weassenfels.  His 
earlv  studies  had  been  extensive,  paiticnlarlj  in 
mathematics  and  German  literature ;  bttt  far  a  time 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  })rofes8ion,  wrote 
several  esteemed  hw  treatises,  and  in  1 805  was  made 
doctor  of  law  at  Wittenberg.  Several  years  later,  a 
pri^'ate  theatre  being  established,  principally  at  hi? 
suggestion,  at  Weissenfels,  in  which  he  appeared  with 
great  success  in  many  parts,  he  was  induced  to  write 
himself,  and  produced  bis  "  Neunnndawaosifsler 
Febmar."  The  favour  with  which  it  was  recnved 
encouraged  him  to  cotitinue  hie  labours;  and  bis 
"  Schuld,"  which  was  written  the  following  year,  made 
him  known  throughout  Europe,  and  was  translated 
into  Enghsh,  French,  and  other  languages.  'Hiese 
productions  were  the  first  of  the  dramas  founded  on 
fate,  and  owe  their  origin  to  Werner's  "  Vierandz- 
wanzigster  Febmar:"  at  the  same  time  thejr  follow, 
tliough  at  a  distance,  the  aneient  tragedy.  His  •*  King 
Yngiinl,"  ::Tirl1iis  "Albaneseiir."'  rr  l;:s-  ncvt  pro- 
ductions in  this  department.   Uis  comedies,  some  of 
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wfaieh  were  pobliahed  in  1815,  were  len  toeecMfid. 
Vrom  1820  he  ct-ased  to  write  for  the  theatre,  pro- 
h^j  on  account  of  the  cold  reception  of  hia  two  last 
tn^iea,  and  devoted  himNlf  to  literary  and  drama, 
turgical  criticism.  He  had  already  contributed  nu- 
merous articles  to  several  periodical  works,  but  he 
then  became  himself  an  editor.  From  1820  to  1823 
he  edited  the  "  LiteratvrbUtt  of  the  Mocvenblatt," 
and  in  1823  conducted  tlie  *'Re)cate,"  wUeh  aooo, 
however,  fell  through.  In  lS2ri  he  establiahfld  the 
BfitteroachubbiU,"  which  he  edited  till  1829-  An 
•dition of  hta  works,  edited  by  himself,  wna  published 
at  Brunswick,  to  which  he  added  an  eighth  volume, 
onder  the  title  of  "  Meine  Lammer  und  ihre  Hirten,"  | 
oeeamoned  by  and  setting  forth  bis  quarrels  with  his  ^ 
fonmr  pnbliahera.  He  died  in  1S29.  A  selection  of  1 
Ino  wtitinst  liw  nnee  been  published  by  Ptofesaor 
Sdintz,  WDO  hat  also  written  his  life.  As  a  critic, 
■Uliougb  often  personal  in  his  sarcasms,  he  was  distin- 
gnidied  for  his  wit,  judgment,  and  acuteness.  As  a 
poet,  Mullner  is  deficient  in  invention  and  depth  of 
feeling;  but  his  language  is  rich,  sparkling,  and 
lu^jb^poetical,  but  too  ^gmnii^ ;  and  lui  imagery 

MUNDAY.  ANTHONY,  •  nfRcelbiMOiia  writer 

of  some  celebrity,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  contemporary  author  fur> 
nishes  the  following  pietare  of  hie  Klerarjr  lib 

"  Munday  was  first  a  stage-player,  after  an  appren- 
tise,  which  tyme  he  wel  served  with  deceaving  of  his 
master,  then  wandring  towardes  Italy,  by  his  own  re- 
port became  a  cosener  in  hia  joomey.  Comming 
to  Rome,  in  hia  short  abode  there,  was  dwritably 
lalieved,  but  never  admitted  in  the  seminary,  as  he 
pleseth  to  lye  in  the  title  of  his  booke,  ami  being  wery 
of  well  doing  returned  home  to  his  first  vomitc,  and 
was  hist  from  his  stage  for  his  folly.  Being  therhv 
«liscouragcd  he  set  forth  a  balet  against  plays,  thougli 
!oh  constant  youth)  he  afterwards  began  again  to  ruffle 
npoD  the  stage.  1  omit  (continuea  this  author)  among 
other  places  ms  behavioor  in  Barbican  with  bis  good 
mistraaaand  mother.  Two  things,  however,  must  not 
he  passed  over  of  this  boy's  infelicilie,  two  several 
ways  of  late  notorious,  nrst,  he  writing  upon  the 
death  of  Everard  Haonse,  was  immediately  controled 
and  disproved  by  one  of  his  owne  batche,  and  shortly 
after  setting  forth  the  apprehension  of  M.  Campion 
was  diaprovsd  b^  George  (I  was  about  to  say  Judas) 
Biot,  wbo,  writing  against  him,  proved  that  those 
things  he  did  were  for  hiker's  sake  only,  and  not  for 
the  truthe  thogh  he  bunself  be  a  person  of  the  same 
predicament,  of  whom  I  muste  say  that  if  felony  be 
lionaetf,  tlien  he  may  for  his  behaviore  be  taken  for  a 
lawfol  witness  against  so  good  men." 

Munday  published  a  variety  of  works,  but  he  is  best 
known  for  bis  reprint,  with,  additions,  of  '*  Stow's 
Sorvey  of  London.     He  died  in  1633. 

MUNHKN.  JOSEPH  SAUNDKR.S.  an  eminent 
comic  actor,  who  was  born  in  Ix>ndon  in  1758,  and 
ialattdad  for  the  medical  profession ;  bnt  an  uncon- 
quarabla  predilection  for  the  stage  was  the  cause  of 
his  abandoning  his  more  reputable  calling,  and  the 

devoting  of  his  talents,  which  were  very  mnsidemble. 

to  the  stage.  His  reception  at  first  wan  not  very  flat- 
tering, but  be  enbaequently  rose  to  great  eminence, 
retaining  his  rank  till  he  retired  from  tfiaat^aiBl824. 
His  death  look  place  in  1U32. 
MUNRO,  SIRTHOMAS,a  disttnguiabed  military 
*  r,wfaiO  waabom  i&Glaagoir  in  1761>  Ue 
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was  edncated  fiBrtba  meramffla  pnfaauon,biit  ow* 

ing  to  a  change  in  his  father's  circumstances  he  was 
sent  to  India,  where  he  served  in  the  British  army 
with  great  distinction  during  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  against  Hyder  Ally  and  Tippoo  Saib. 
In  consequence  of  his  general  good  conduct  and 
abiUty  he  was  knighted  and  made  major-general  and 
governor  of  Madras.  He  had  long  anabed  to  return 
to  bis  native  country,  but  Just  aalM  bad  aifugad  lua 
affairs  for  that  pu|MMa  Df  died.  Thia  event  took 

place  in  1826. 

MUNTER,  BALTHASAR.— This  eccleeiastie  waa 
born  at  Lubeck  in  17^14  and  studied  theology  at  Jena, 
and  became  jireacher  to  the  or}>han  asylum  in  Gotba 
in  17G0,  and  afterwards  to  the  German  society  of  St. 
Peter  in  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  in  1793.  Uia 
sermons  are  eatemied  for  tbdr  practical  cbaneter. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  "Geistliche  C'antate"  and 
"  Geistliche  lieder."  Munter  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  anfortnnate  count  Siruensee  for  death,  a»l 
wrote  an  account  of  his  conversion,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  the  European  languages. — His 
son,  Frederic  Munter,  bishop  of  Seeland  and  primate 
of  the  Danish  church,  was  born  at  Gotba  in  1762, 
and  atndied  dieology  in  Ae  wnivwiity  of  Copenhagen, 
and  then  spent  two  years  at  Gottingen.  In  1783  he 
visited  Italy  and  Sicily,  resided  some  time  in  Rome^ 
and  returmog  to  Copenhagen  in  1/88  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology,  in  1790  ordinary 
professor  in  the  university,  in  1808  bishop  of  Seeland 
and  knight  of  the  Danebrog,  and  died  in  1830.  Among 
his  numerous  and  learned  woriu  the  most  impwtant 
are,  bis  **Descriptionof  tiieTwo  Sirifiea,"  "SpecimaB 
Versionum  Danielis  Copticarum"  (from  a  manuscript 
discovered  by  him  in  Rome),  *'  Statutes  of  the  Tem- 
plars," "Religion  of  the  Carthaginians,"  "Antiqua- 
rian Essays,"  "Miscellanea  Hafnensia,"  "  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  Norway  and  Denmark,"  "The  Star 
of  the  Wise  Men,  containing  Investigations  into  the 
Year  of  Christ's  Birth."— His  daughter,  Fredeiica 
Bmn  Munter,  WM  bom  at  Tomiain  1765,  and  is  dH»> 
tinguisbed  for  her  poetical  and  prose  writings.  In 
1791  she  travelled  in  France  and  Switzerlaad,  and  in 
1795  visited  Italy,  whither  she  again  returned  in  1805, 
and  spent  several  years  in  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
Her  travels  are  described  in  her  "Episoden,"  her 
"  Briefe  aus  Rom,  &c."  Her  poena  hafo  dao  bean 
published  in  three  volumes. 

MUNZES,  or  MUNTZBR»  THOMAS,  a  eda. 
brated  German  fanatic,  who  was  bom  at  Stolberg  in 
the  Harts.  If  the  tradition  that  his  father  was  ille- 
gally aiacoted  by  a  count  is  true,  this  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  direction  which  his  feelings  after- 
wards assumed.  He  probably  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
wliere  he  received  the  degree  of  master.  He  was 
afterwards  a  teacher  at  Ascheraleben,  and  preached 
feraeteral  yeara  in  Aflinvnt  placea,  every  wnare  dia- 
playing  a  violent  enmity  to  the  jiapacy.  Luther's 
doctrines  began  about  this  time  to  spread  widely,  and 
men's  minds  were  roused  to  shake  off  the  papal  yoke, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  began  to 
spread  abroad.  Whilst  Luther  was  shut  up  on  the 
^^'artberg,  and  Carlstadt  was  committing  the  greatest 
violences  in  Wittenberg,  the  sect  of  anabaptists  waa 
formed  at  Zwickau  by  Klans  Storeb,  a  dotbier.witii 
whom  Marx  Stubner,  Martin  Kellner,  ami  Mnnzer, 
associated  themselves.  I'hey  entered  \\  iltenberg 
with  their  followers,  but  Luther  attacked  tbem  irin 
ouch  £noa  tbat.J^th  Siorch  and  Caiiatadt  warn 
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obliged  to  leave  the  city.   Miiaser  promolgHted  Us  i  as  well  as  Napoleon  became  intimate  in  tbe  streets  of 

doctrines  with  more  seal  and  success  at  Altstedt  in  |  Paris  during  the  march  of  events  in  that  capital.  In 
Thuringia,  where  he  preached  from  1523.  He  assailed  j  1794  he  was  nominated  colonel  and  general  of  bri- 
thc  pa])acy  and  Luther  with  great  violoncc,  and  excited  j  gaHe  in  succession,  ami  began  to  be  distinguished 
the  people  to  revolt  against  the  authorities,  {wrticu- ,  both  by  his  seal  and  his  vtdour.   At  the  battle  of 


Iwlyafnr  they  were  forbidden  to  attend  hia  punching 

He  easily  per^'t-irl!-  !  'hem  that  God  would  soon  deli- 
verChristendom  trom  the  yoke  underwhich  iteroaned. 

His  followers  increased  so  rapidly  that  lndefie» 
elector  of  Sazonv,  and  John,  duke  of  Weimar,  sum- 
moned him  to  Weimar  to  answer  for  hit  conduct  in 
1524.  Nothing  further,  however,  was  done  than  to 
direct  the  authorities  of  Altstedt  to  remove  so  danger- 
«iu  a  person  from  die  city.  Manser  disappeared, 
and  was  not  heard  from  a'^r,'n  f  ir  a  year,  when  he 
made  his  api>earance  at  Nuremberg.  Not  being 
allowed  to  remaui  there,  he  weni  to  SehaflThausen, 
where  he  continued  six  months,  and  than  returned  to 
Saxony.  In  Muhlhausen  he  gained  an  entire  ascend- 
ency over  the  popvilace,  deposed  the  city  council, 
which  forbade  nis  preaching,  and  appointed  a  new 
one,  penaitted  the  pillage  of  the  monasteries  and  of 
the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  proclaimed  a  community 
of  goods.  Anotlier  fanatic,  by  the  name  of  I'feifer, 
entered  the  EtchNfeld  with  his  troop  of  plundering 
followers,  and  joined  Munzer.  lliis  even^  and  the 
information  that  40,000  iteasants  had  assembled  in 
Franconia,  and  plundcri  i  ruii  l  burnt  150  castles  of  the 
noblea  and  more  than  twenty  monasteries,  inflamed 
fais  seal  He  nmsed  his  adherents  in  Fnnkenhaassn, 
'  the  mountaineers  of  Mansfield,  and  the  peasants  at 
Huhlhausen,  1^-ingensalzu,  and  Tennstcdt,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  war,  promising  his  followers  that  he 
would  raise  them  all  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  Lasaving 
Pfeifer  governor  in  Muhlhausen,  he  proceeded  witn 
300  chosen  men  to  Frankenhausen,  broke  off  the  ne- 

Sitiations  which  had  been  opened  with  the  count  of 
ansfeld,  and  rekindled  the  ardour  of  tbe  towns'  peo- 
ple. Frederic  the  Wise,  elector  of  Sa.xony,  "^"^"^  now 
aead,  and  his  more  energetic  successor,  John,  asso- 
dated  himself  inth  George  duke  of  Saxony,  Philip 
landgravo  of  Hesse^and  Henry  duke  of  Bnmswick, 
and  sent  a  force  against  the  insurgents,  who  amotmted 
to  about  8000  men,  advantageously  posted  on  a  height 
near  Frankenbautien,  and  protected  In'  a  barrier  of 
waggons.  The  princes  attempted  to  effect  the  peace- 
able submission  of  the  revolters,  hut  Munzer  ^Vl^llld 
not  listen  to  terms,  and  w&s  totallv  defeated,  after  an 
obatiiiate  struggle,  on  the  I5th  of*^  Mav,  1525.  The 
insurgents  lost  bam  6000  to  7000  killed,  and  the  sur- 
vivors threw  themselves  hito  Fvanikentiausen.  Man- 
ner concealed  himself  in  bed,  feigning  sickness,  hut 
was  accidentally  discovered,  and  being  carried  to 
Heldrungen,  confessed  his  accomplices  on  the  nek. 
Pfeifer,  who  attempted  to  flee  from  Muhlhausen,  was 
also  made  prisouer.  They  were  condemned,  with 
tWMil)r-£Miff  others,  and  executed  at  Muhlhausen. 
Munaer  behaved  with  the  greatest  punUaaimity,  and 
was  unable  even  to  pronoimce  the  creed  at  his  eseco- 
tion.  After  the  decapitation  his  bodj  waa  impaled 
and  his  head  stuck  upon  a  stake. 

MURAT,  JOACHIM.— This  extraordinary  aoU 
dier  of  fortune,  who  rose  from  the  rank  of  waiter  at 
an  inn  to  the  possession  of  an  extensive  kingdom, 
was  bom  at  Cahors  in  1767.  He  was  educated  for 
the  priesthood,  bat  nrcCerring  a  military  life  entered 
the  reffiment  of  Ardennes.  Murat  afterwards  en. 
tered  3»e  guards  of  I.ouis  XVI.,  but  the  progress  of 
tbs  revokuion  threw  him  out  of  employment,  and  he 


Mendovi,  fought  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  1 796,  be  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  chasseurs,  and  r«)nlributed  not  a 
little  to  the  brilliant  victory  that  eoiiued.  The  com* 
maader-in^chief,  instead  ot  bein^  jealous  of  the  gloif 
acqiured  on  this  occasion,  mentioned  hh  name  and 
his  actions  with  due  eulogium  in  all  the  public  orders 
and  despatches.  Honaparte  afterwards  employed 
Murat  on  a  variety  of  public  missions,  particulariy 
one  to  die  court  of  Turin,  which  by  tins  time  began 
to  be  greatly  terrified  at  tbe  success  of  the  French 
arms.  Soon  after  we  fmd  htm  more  appropriately 
engaged  at  Paris,  whither  he  bad  conveyed  twenty^ 
one  standards,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy. 
He  then  set  off  for  Genoa  and  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  tlu'  liii^re,  in  consequeni'o  i*f  v.-hich  the 
Austrian  minister  was  obl^ed  to  withdraw  in  com* 
pliance  with  his  menaces.  Havinf  onee  more  re- 
sumed his  uMinl  military  occupations,  we  next  hear 
of  his  commanding  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  Ge- 
neral  Vaubois.  Ill  this  capacity  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  passage  of  the  Mincio,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  by  the  attack  on  Uie  entrenched 
carii[t  iit  M  mtua.  Murat  v, n-;  tin  n  chosen  to  act 
against  Wurmser,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was 
wounded  while  urged  by  hie  sesl  to  scquireaaw  tn»< 
phies  in  the  cause  of  revolutionarj'  France. 

In  179^  bis  reputation  had  increased  to  such  a 
magnitude  that  he  u*as  appointed  to  serve  in  a  high 
station  onder  Berth  ier,  and  finally  nominated  go- 
vernor of  Rome.  Bonaparte  soon  aner  employed  him 
to  imitc  t!ir-  Valteline  to  the  C'l-alfiinc  rejmlj'.ic;  and 
when  the  expedition  to  Egypt  took  place,  be  embarked 
with  his  ola  friend  in  that  desperate  and  impolitie 
undertaking,  the  object  of  which  eeem'*  tn  hnve  been 
to  found  a  new  empire  and  to  acquire  new  glory  in 
distant  lands.  Murat,  who  had  now  the  rank  and 
appointmenu  of  a  genoal  of  diviai<»,  distinguished 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  the  same  impe- 
tuo-lt\  -ivhich  he  had  di^;il:ytil  on  the  sliores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  then  that  liis  talents  as  a 
cavalry  officer  berame  conspicneust  for  he  not  oidy 
successfully  corteniTctl  with,  but  constantW  routed 
tbe  Mamelukes,  notwithstanding  their  great  personal 
bravery.  At  length  a  new  and  unexpected  scene  oc> 
currsd.  Bonaparte,  ahandoninft  hia  army,  suddenlf 
resolved  to  retnm  to  Ynuet.  On  this  occasion  m 
selected  a  few  officers  to  accompany  him,  and  Murat, 
who  waa  one  of  these,  proved  serviceable  in  no  amaU 
degree  to  his  friend  and  patron,  whom  ha  aariatodia 
overturning  th?-  rfpii!>lican  government. 

Immediately  uher  the  revolution  of  November  1799, 
Joachim  obtained  the  hand  of  Marie  de  IWnnonicade 
Bonaparte,  and  not  onlv  became  hrothsr>in-law  to 
the  first  man  in  Fkanee,  mt  also  commander  of  th* 
consular  guard.  A  new  war  wr.li  Ansiri.i  ing  led 
to  a  second  invasion  of  Italy,  he  was  nominated  to 
bad  the  vanguard. '  This  conspicuous  employment 
afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  ftir  r?ii^tincriii«ihin!T  him- 
self. Crosaiug  the  Cesia  in  pursuit  ol  a  living  enemy, 
he  marched  towards  the  banks  of  theTesmo,  effected 
the  passage  of  that  river  after  aatrennoiMopjpoaitioa* 
and  toj^nwi  triumphanlly  at  the  gaftea  of  Musn,  the 
keys  of  which  were  presented  to  him  by  the  magis- 
trates. PnKeeding  in  his  victorious  career,  he  crossed 
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Ihe  Po  ftt  Noeetto.  occupied  Placentia,  iind  seized 
M  imnMiiM  DMgasinM  appertaining  to  the  enemy. 
At  the  eelebniteabattle  of  Marengo  he  had  the  whole 

i  f  the  Frencli  cavalry  under  hU  orders,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  mcmorabk  victory  tUat 


In  1801  Mum?  oltlaincd  tlie  sole  direction  of  the 
army  of  observation,  which  was  then  in  full  march 
totrards  Ancoaa.  The  intent  of  this  movement  was 
to  occupy  the  eottntnee  ceded  to  France  by  tbe  ar> 
mietiee  of  IVeviao,  and  to  put  his  bolioeaa  in  poeae»> 
sidii  f)f  those  territories  of  which  he  had  I>een  de- 
■puiled.  Murat,  thus  become  the  urulector  of  ihe 
pope,  instantly  reinstated  him  in  nia  dominions; 
while  nearly  at  ilie  same  time  he  united  the  conquered 
provinces  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
and  installed  the  new  government  with  unusual  jjomp 
at  Milan  in  1803.  Joachim  eoon  afterward*  returned 
to  France,  and,  by  a  aingular  inatanca  of  good  foitune, 
was  chosen  to  preside  in  the  electoral  college  of  the 
department  of  L<ot,  in  which  he  had  been  bum,  and 
in  which  he  had  origiDnUy  occupied  no  hnmble  a  sta- 
tion. In  1S04  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Paris, 
with  the  rank  and  honours  of  a  general ;  and  during; 
the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year  he  was  elevated 
to  tlia  diatinguiaiied  ataiioo  of  marshal  of  the  empire. 
Soon  after  thi8,mi  February  1. 1805,  Bonaparte,  who 
had  now  asHuraed  the  dictatorship  and  become  em- 
peror, granted  lettera  patent  to  hia  brother-in-law, 
by  which  h»  waa  dedand  a  prince  and  grand  adniiral 
of  France. 

In  the  middle  of  1805  Murat  was  appointed  to  a 
hii^h  command  in  the  war  ajfainst  .\u8tria,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine  near  Fort  Kehl,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
cavalry.  Ht  fint  oeeunied  the  avenuet  keding  to 
the  Black  Foieat,  and  tuen  marched  thence  into  Ba- 
varia at  the  critical  moment  when  General  Mack,  in 
a  mo$t  disgraccfnl  nanner,  surrendered  the  fortress 
of  Ulm  and  the  army  within  its  walls.  He  afterwards 
pursued  the  retreating  foe  under  the  command  of  the 
archiluke  Francis,  wh<i:n  he  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  finally  entered  Vienna  as  a  conqueror  on  the  llth 
«f  Noveoiber,  1805.  The  celebrated  battle  «f  Aua- 
terlitz  having  rendered  Bonaparte  for  some  time 
master  of  Germany,  he  now  found  means  to  ob- 
toin  the  duchy  of  Berg  for  his  brother-in-law.  It 
waa  accordingly  in  his  capacity  of  grand-duke  and 
eovereign  that  he  served  during  the  campaign  of  i  800. 
and  he  is  allowed  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
victory  of  Jena  on  the  14th  of  October  in  the  same 
Year.  In  addition  to  thie,  he  obliged  a  large  body  of 
Prussians,  under  the  prince  de  Uohenloa*  to  auirende  r 
at  Peenzlow. 

^  After  CMPmandlng  the  French  forces  for  a  short 
time  in  Spain,  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  under  the 
mme  of  Joachim  1.  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Naples. 
As  Ferdinand  IV.  and  hi»  consort  hail  not  rendered 
themselvea  very  dear  to  their  subjects,  this  transfer 
of  a  diadem  waa  at  Urac  viewed  by  the  people  without 
either  murmur  or  reproach.  It  must  also  be  allowed 
that  the  new  king  conducted  himself  with  great 

Csy,  and  diqdayed  no  ordinary  degree  of  talent, 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affectiona  of  his 
new  aubjects  by  affbeting  to  conform  himself  in  all 
things  to  the  custome*  and  even  to  the  enpentitions 
of  the  country. 

Murat  was  next  selected  by  Bonaparte  to  com- 
msii  1  ihf  French  cavalry  in  Riis«?ia,  and  on  this,  as 
Oil  uil  uliier  occasions,  exhibited  a  degree  of  bravery 
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bordering  on  temerity.  At  the  battles  of  Smolensko 
and  Moscow,  in  particular,  he  reaped  new  laureU. 
During  a  retreat  accompanied  by  all  dm  honora  re* 
suiting  from  famine,  disorder,  and  intense  cold,  the 
troops  under  his  command  for  the  first  time  expe> 
rienced  a  check,  notwithstanding  which  the  army 
was  solely  indebted  for  its  safety  to  him.  On  enter- 
ing the  confines  of  Poland,  the  wreck  of  this  once 
mighty  force  wa.s  confided  to  the  directions  of  King 
Joachim*  but,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Eugene 
BeaubanHHfl,  the  son  of  the  ex-eropreae  Joaephine, 
was  suddenly  invested  with  the  supreme  command 
in  conseouence  of  an  imperial  decree,  which  con- 
tained a  direct  aspersion  on  the  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Immediately  after  receiving  intimation  of 
this  event,  Murat  set  out  for  Naples,  and  left  positive 
orders  behind  that  the  Italian  troojis  nhould  return 
with  all  possible  diligence  to  their  native  country, 
but  from  thia  moment  hia  polilica  became  vadUating 
and  uncertain ;  and  he  treated  with  Austria,  or  in- 
trigued with  Bonaparte,  precisely  aa  the  ]>ower  of 
either  became  prepoudoant. 

At  length  the  new  monarch  threw  off  a  mask  so 
tmeonaonant  with  his  character,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  treaty  Ci  ni  '  ii  ]  i]  with  the  court  of  Vietma  on 
the  1 1th  of  January,  1814,  actually  obliged  the  French 
army  to  fall  back  ou  the  Adi^.  Tet  etill  hia  con* 
duct  seemed  indecisive, and  his  mtentiiin';  ambiguoui; 
for  both  \  aried  in  exact  conformity  to  the  good  or 
had  fortune  of  the  French  emperor.  At  length  Ijonia 
XVIII.  hnving  been  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. King  Joachim  withdrew  bis  troops;  yet  he 
did  not  march  them,  v.  ns  expected,  into  the  Nea- 
politan territories,  but  mto  that  portion  of  the  papal 
posseasiona  wbidi  had  been  assigned  him  by  the 
terms  of  the  late  negotiation.  However,  as  the  em- 
peror uf  Austria  now  refused  to  guarantee  these  ac« 
quisitions,  and  as  Joachim  clearly  perceived  that  ho 
had  become  odious  to  the  allies,  he  conceived  the  ex- 
traordinary project  of  revolutionising  all  Italy.  Ac* 
cordingly,  at  the  very  perittd  when  Bonaparte  left 
Elba,  and  with  an  unexampled  degree  of  good  for< 
tone  arrived  at  Paris  without  firing  a  single  musket, 
he  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  march  of  Ancona, 
and  at  the  same  time  despatched  the  count  de  Beau, 
fremont  into  France,  with  aasurances  of  succour  and 
support.  A  vain  attempt  to  effect  a  general  inaur* 
rection  throughout  Italy  was  followed  by  many  po- 
pular acts  on  the  part  ol  the  i  r  \  f^  n  emment.  In- 
stead of  levying  imposts  on  his  subjects  as  is  usual 
with  most  other  sovereigns  in  time  of  war,  the  king 
nf  Nnplefl  actually  diminished  all  the  taxes  full  nne« 
third,  and  at  the  saiuc  time  increased  the  number  of 
hia  troope  by  all  possible  nwam.  After  asdating  in 
person  at  two  extraordinarv  conncila  he  annonneed 
to  his  army  "  that  the  time  nad  arrived  to  accomplish 
the  high  designs  it  was  destined  to  fulfil and  then 
namea  the  queen  regent.  Immediately  after  this  he 
sent  two  divinona  of  troops  into  the  papal  territo- 
ries, by  means  of  which  he  occ»ipied  the  marches  of 
Benevento  and  Ponte  Corvo ;  while  Pms  Vil.  and 
his  whole  court  instantly  fled,  first  to  Florence  and 
then  to  Genoa.  Murat  next  commenced  hoatUitiea 
against  the  Anstrians  by  an  attack  on  Casena,  whieh 
he  captured;  and  on  the  iOth  of  March,  191."^, he  en- 
tered Rimini,  where  he  published  a  proclamation,  by 
which  he  invited  all  the  people  to  riae  in  arms,  ana 
at  the  same  time  declared  Italy  independent!  Im- 
mediately after  this  tiie  Neapolitan  army,  connat* 
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ing  of  aljout  50,000  infantry,  and  lO.DOO  cavalry, 
under  the  iuuiediate  command  uf  the  king,  aa* 
vaaead  on  Placentia.  This  body  of  trnr)p8  was  di- 
rected against  Bologna,  Reggio,  and  Ferrara;  and 
on  entering  the  first  of  these  a  declaration  was  pub- 
liahed  in  the  name  of  "  Joachitn,  the  Italian  Pro* 
tactor  of  Letters."  Two  coliuiuia  vera  at  the  same 
tima  deapatehed  against  Florence,  whither  they  ar- 
ri%  ed  on  the  7th  of  April,  while  a  victory  g^ned  by 
Murat  opened  the  gates  of  Modena  to  the  invadera. 
Aa  theaa  auceaaaee  tended  not  a  little  to  favour  the 
cniise  of  Bonaparte,  who  had  now  rendered  himself 
master  of  the  capital  of  France,  the  EngUsh  dcclareil 
war  against  Naples ;  and  tiie  Austrians  having  ral- 
lied and  aiaumed  an  offensive  attitude,  the  aituation 
of  Murat  from  thia  moment  began  to  appear  critical 
and  ominous.  Accordingly  Florence  was  abandoned, 
Catena  evacuated,  &c.  An  ineliectual  attempt  was 
made  nearly  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a  cessation  of 
arms,  while  an  alarming  insurrection  actually  took 
place  at  Naples  on  the  part  of  the  Lazzaroni,  who 
imanimously  exclaimed  "  Morte  a  Joachimo  1"  This 
aingular  man,  having  been  wounded  during  a  sudden, 
attack  on  Peiaro,  wa«  at  length  ohli|(ed  to  ratire  on 
Ancona,  while  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Tolcntino,  in 
the  beginningof  May,  completed  the  overthrow  of  his 
kingly  power. 

Murat  entered  Naples  tacoyni/o  during  the  evening 
of  the  l')th  of  May,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  who 
was  colonel  of  the  ninth  regiment,  and  only  four  pri- 
vates} he  immediatdjr  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where 
he  appeared,  before  ue  queen,  pale  and  emadated,  in 
the  uniform  of  a  lancer.  Kmbracing  her,  he  said, 
"All  is  lost.  Madam,  but  roy  life;  that  1  have  not 
been  aUe  to  lose."  He  then  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  queen,  who,  as  regent,  had  been  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  capitulation  with  Admiral  Lord  Ex- 
moulh.  and  then  dressed  iiimself  in  a  plain  grey  suit 
of  clothes ;  after  whicb>  acconutanied  once  more  by 
iiis  nephew,  he  proceeded  On  foot  to  the  asa>ahore, 
4tppoaite  to  Nisida. 

His  majesty  remained  at  Iscbia  during  three  whole 
day*  widiont  oeing  known;  and  on  the  fourth,  as  he 
was  walking  on  the  sea-shore  in  company  with  his 
relative,  the  colonel  of  lancers,  they  discovered  a 
small  vessel  ap[)roaching  the  spot  where  tliey  were 
etanding.  Having  first  b«led  her,  Murat  contrived 
to  get  on  board  by  means  of  a  fis1iitig>boatt  end  to 
his  great  joy  and  ;i  ^tonishmcnt,  -va- instantly  saluted 
by  the  duke  of  lloccoromania,  his  own  master  of  the 
horse,  who  was  alao  a  fugitive.  They  had  parted  hut 
a  few  days  before,  on  which  occasion  his  majesty  had 
divided  with  them  a  considerable  sum  in  gold,  and 
acquainted  them  at  the  same  time  with  his  intention 
of  repairing  to  Ischia  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
passage  toFTanee,w1iei«  Napofeononee  morerngned : 
and  this  indeed  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where  ' 
be  vva«  likely  to  enjoy  an  asylum.  As  the  flag  of 
King  Ferdinand  wia  now  flying  near  the  very  spot 
where  they  then  were,  it  was  determined  to  depart 
instantly.  They  accordingly  set  sail,  and  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  landed  at  Cannes,  a  small  port  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  the  department  of  the  Var,  si- 
tuale  between  Frejna  and  Antillee,  on  the  38th  of 
May,  181S.  Immediately  on  their  arrival  Murat  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Voacm,  then  the  confidential  mi- 
nister of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  as  he  was  afterwards 
foretime  of  Louis  XVlIi.  Bonaparte,  who  wu  ac- 
^oainted  with  all  his  negotiationa^with  his  enemies, 
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and  ftdly  aware  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  odious 
to  the  army  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  during  the 
Italian  campaign  in  18  [4,  which,  by  uncovering  France 
on  that  frontier,  had  invited  the  invasion  of  the  Hllie*. 
would  not  permit  the  royal  fugitive  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  capital. 

On  the  restoration  of  Louia  XVIIL  Joachim  fled 
to  Corsica,  where  he  was  received  and  entertained  by 
a  native  of  the  name  of  Colonnn,  'v  }!  i  iiD-^essed  great 
influence,  with  an  uncommon  degree  nf  hospitality. 
Of  the  immeniie  wealth  ODCe  poeseased  by  Joachim, 
he  had  only  cniii  )  4000  napoleons  from  Naplc*, 
most  of  whicii  had  been  distributed  among  his  at- 
tendants.  His  sole  riches  now  consisted  of  t\vo 
epaulets  and  a  hatband,  both  richly  set  with  bril- 
lumte,  and  estimated  at  10,ooo/.,  which  were  the  only 
portable  art  :  !  r  =  of  any  \'alue  he  could  collect  ddriag 
the  hurry  oi  his  departure  from  the  palace.  By  the 
sale  of  these,  however,  he  collected  a  few  disoooteiited 
othcers,  and  assemhle<i  a  «mHll  hody  of  troops,  many 
of  whom  had  before  served  under  his  banners.  Ac- 
cordingly,  with  a  devoted  band  of  about  300  followers. 
Murat  embarked  on  board  hia  flotilla,  without  re- 
ceiving any  obetmclaon  from  a  neighbouring  fort, 
that  conunanded  the  port,  although  the  white  flag 
was  actually  waving  from  its  battlements.  They 
steered  directly  for  &]emo;  but  the  transports  having 
been  scattered  by  a  storm,  the  cx-king  next  morning 
found  himself  at  the  cntranceof  the  Gulf  of  Kuphemia, 
entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  little  squadron. 
His  own  felucca  contained  only  thirty-one  persons  { 
but  they  were  all  veteran  officers,  among  whom  was 
General  Franchetti.  This  little  train,  with  their 
leader,  who  was  on  that  occasion  habited  in  a  splen- 
did uniform,  landed  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town 
of  Fizzo.  Joachim  was  soon  recognised  by  a  few 
soldiers,  who  were  employed  in  guarding  the  coast, 
and  these  saluted  him  witli  enthusiasm.  On  arriving 
at  the  market-place,  many  of  the  inhabitants  also 
huled,  and  even  prepared  to  join  him,  while  the  rest 
manifested  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  and  sns- 
pcnse.  Having  been  supplied,  however,  with  a  suf- 
fient  number  of  horses,  his  forlorn  hand  proceeded 
towards  Monteleone.  As  Murat  was  proceeding  on 
his  march,  be  fell  in  with  a  colonel  of  gens  d'armes 
called  Trentacapelli,  whom  he  invited  to  join  his 
standard  j  but»  after  sturveying  his  scanty  train  of 
Ibltowers,  this  officer  very  significantly  obaerred. 
"That  he  would  regard  him  as  his  sovereign  whose 
(lag  he  should  behold  Hying  on  the  castle  of  Monte- 
leone." On  his  arrival  at  Pizzo,  the  colonel,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  retire,  immediately  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  party,  and  in.stantly  set  out  in 
j)ursuit  of  Joachim,  who  had  by  this  tune  got  half 
way  to  the  capital  of  Calabria.  In  consequence  of  a 
fatal  and  ridietiioua  confidence,  the  invaders  sow  he* 
'  held  the  approach  of  the  troops  with  emotions  of  joy, 
for  they  thought  they  were  actually  coming  tu  volun- 
teer their  assistaiMO.  Accordingly,  the  commander 
advanced  some  paces,  while  his  followers  exclaimed, 
"Vivail  R^Gioachim!"  But,' to  their  utter  stir. 
pri.se,  tliey  were  answered  by  a  \  olley  of  mu.srpu  ti  )■, 
after  which  a  sharp  and  desperate  contlict  ensued. 
As  it  was  utterly  impossible,  on  one  hand,  to  di8{>erse 
such  a  large  l)i)dy  of  men,  and  it  wntild  have  been 
highly  imprudent  on  the  other,  to  advance  vvuh  tins 
force  in  their  rear,  it  was  determined  to  retreat  to  the 
felucca.  Accordingly,  followed  by  General  Fran- 
chetti, and  about  twelve  more,  Joachim  rushed 
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throni^h  the  thickest  of  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  aiew 
nevcrai  with  his  owu  hand ;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  discharged  his  last  pistol  in  the  face  of  I'renta- 
capeUi.  Tbe  CWabriaiu  were  astonUbed  at  such  an 
uimpected  attack  from  a  few  adwnlnrenii  and 
Murat,— taking  advantage  of  their  consternation. — 
pushed  forward,  and  actually  reached  the  beach  him- 
•etf  nnlmrt,  hut  all  tberest  wounded.  His  escape 
would  now  have  been  inevitable,  had  not  Captain 
Barbata,  on  hearing  the  firing,  consulted  his  own 
safety,  and  by  leaving  the  coast,  abandoned  the  un- 
happy fugitivfl  to  hia  fate.  la  tbia  desperate  situa- 
tion, ikB  «x-k\nt(  threw  himaetf  bilo  the  water,  fol- 
lovveJ  by  bis  surviving  companions  ;  and  seizing  on 
a  boat,  instantly  prepared  to  push  o&'i  but  all  tbeir 
eIRiitB  ^ere  in  vain  as  the  little  vessel  happened  to  be 
a-ground  !  On  this  he  proceeded  to  another,  about 
twenty  yards  di!;tant,  but  the  owner  turned  the  prow 
to  the  shore,  »vhile  his  comrade  attempted  to  seize 
the  undttaoted  leader,  who  instantly  knocked  him 
overboard  by  a  single  blow.  ThelMadi  by  thia  time 
was  Uoed  with  his  ])ursuers,  but  no  one  attempted 
to  fire,  or  even  to  otfer  violence  to  the  person  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  He  stood,  unarmed  and  unhurt, 
in  the  midst  of  the  assailants ;  hut  at  length,  finding 
both  perbuattion  and  resistance  alike  useless,  he  was 
obliged  to  auieader  himaelf  into  the  handaof  hia 
eoeioiea. 

The  intelligence  of  dte  captnn  of  Hnmk  waa 
initantly  conveyed  by  teWraph  to  Naples ;  and  in- 
atant  orders  were  receivecf,  with  equal  rapidity,  by 
theoflkera  who  commanded  in  Calabria,  to  assemble 
a  court-martial  to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  man  so  lately 
recognised  as  their  king.  The  trial,  which  was  short, 
took  ijlace  October  the  1st,  1S15,  and  Joachim  re- 
ceived notice  of  bis  sentence  with  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  Deeming  it  inenmbent  on 
him,  however,  ;o  die  in  the  religion  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  he  received  the  sacrament  from  the 
handa  of  a  priest.  Then,  after  writing  a  most  af- 
fectionate letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  placed 
their  portraits  on  his  breast,  and  refusing  either  to 
sit  on  a  stool  which  had  been  provided  for  the  occa- 
aion,  or  to  have  his  eyes  covered  by  a  bandage,  be 
leeeiTed  the  fatal  volley  with  dia  meat  nndannted 
courage. 

MURATORI.  LEWIS  ANTHONY,  a  volumi- 
nous Italian  antiquarian  writer  and  historian,  who  was 
bom  at  Vignola,  in  the  Modenese  territories,  in]l672. 
Having  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  re> 
ceived  the  order  of  priesthood,  lie  obtained  some 

Preferment  in  the  church.  In  1684  he  waa  made 
eeper  of  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  and  eab* 
aequently  librarian  ant!  nrrliivist  to  th'^  rinke  of  Mo- 
dena.  Uia  literary  productions  are  voluminous  and 
valuabU^  but  his  £une  principally  depends  on  his 
laboun  aa  an  editor  of  the  works  of  others.  His  works 
fin  forty-aiz  folio,  thirty-four  quarto,  and  thirteen  oc- 
tavo, volumes.  Among  them  are,  "  Delia  Perfetta 
Poesta  Italiana,"  "  Antiquitates  luUicie  Medii  ^vi," 
**  Noviia  Theaanma  Vetenam  Inacriptionum,*'  Anec- 
dotaLatina,"  "  Anrrrlrit-i  Gncca,"  and  his  great  col- 
lection "  Rerum  lUiiicarumScriptores  ab  Anna  ^uuad 
1500,"  of  which  the  two  supplementary  volumes  ap- 
peared after  his  death.  He  waa  ahw  the  author  of 
•'Annali  d'ltalia,"  and  "Ditsertanoni  aopra  Anti- 
chit&  ItaUane."    Muratori  died  in  l/  :')^. 

MURET,  or  MURETUS.  MARK  ANTONY,  a 
Franeli  grammarian,  who  roenvad  hU  name  from  a 


vilUge  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighfHiurhood  of 
Limoges,  where  he  was  born  in  .A])ril  1520.  In  bin 
eightcentli  year  he  taught  languages  at  Villeneuve, 
and  afterwards  at  Poictiers,  Boordeauz,  and  Paris. 
In  the  latter  place  an  aceuaation  of  an  inliunoitt  na* 
ture  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  AtTra* 
lnu.se.  where  he  had  settled,  after  obtaining  his  libera* 
tion  he  taught  jurisprudence  for  eoriie  lime.  when  a 
second  diarge  of  a  similar  nature  was  brought  again<;t 
hiin,  and  in  1554  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  in 
etfigy.  He  escaped  to  I'adua,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Venice,  he  continued  to  give  pubhc  lectures  till  1560, 
when  he  accepted  an  invnaUon  given  him  by  Cardinal 
Ij)()olito  d'Este  to  Rome.  In  {jb.i  he  began  to  teach 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  philosophy  and  civil  law,  at 
Rome.  In  15/6  ho  took  the  vows,  became  a  roem< 
ber  of  the  college  of  Jesuits,  and  died  in  1785.  Hie 
works,  consisting  of  orations,  letters,  poems,  sacred 
Ii vTiin-i,  &c. ;  "  V'ari.T  Lectiones,"  four  <iisputationa 
on  the  pandects,"  "  On  the  Origin  of  Laws,"  "Car- 
mina  Juvenilia,"  &e..  all  written  with  much  purity 
and  elegance,  were  collected  in  17'27.  Amtthar  ech- 
tion  appeared  at  Leydeu  in  1789- 

MURILLO,  BARTOLOMEO  ESTEBAN.— Tliia 
distinguished  Spanish  painter  was  bom  at  Se\  ille  in 
1618.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  art 
from  his  relation,  Juan  del  Castillo,  but  the  latter 
having  gone  to  settle  at  Cadiz,  MuriUo  was  obliged 
for  atibaisteiiee  to  paint  bannera  and  small  picuires 
for  exportation  to  America.  In  that  business  heob- 
tained  full  employment,  and  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  an  able  colourist.  He  was  still  very 
young  when  be  saw  some  works  of  Pedro  de  Moya, 
who  was  passing  through  Seville  on  bis  way  to  Ca- 
diz, which  being  painted  in  the  style  of  Vandyke,  in- 
8pire<l  him  with  tne  desire  of  imitatiiw  that  great  ar- 
tist, under  whom  De  Moya  had  studied  shortly  be. 
fore  his  i!r'r  --'!e.  Tlie  time  he  was  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  Muytt'd  instruction  was  very  short,  and  he  re- 
solved aftorwaidato  repair  to  Italy  for  improvement  i 
but  his  means  were  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  such  a  journey.  Collecting,  however, 
all  his  resources,  he  bought  a  quantity  of  canvass, 
divided  it  into  a  number  of  squares,  upon  wiiich  he 
painted  subjects  of  devotion  amd  flowers.  and,*wMi 
the  pro'liiri'  (if  the  sale  of  these,  set  out  tipon  fais 
iouruey  unknown  to  his  relations  and  friends.  On 
nis  arrival  «t  Madrid  be  waited  upon  Velasquez,  his 
countryman,  and  communicated  his  plans  to  him. 
Struck  with  the  seal  and  talents  of  the  young  artist. 
Velasquez  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  diverted  him  from  his  project  of  the  journey  to 
Rome  by  procuring  htm  full  emplojtnent  at  the 
Escurial  and  in  the  different  palaces  of  Madrid. 
Murtllo  returned  to  Seville  in  1645.  after  an  absence 
of  three  years.  The  following  year  he  finished  paint- 
ing the  little  cloister  of  St.  Frands,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  executed  it  prodtieed  the  greatest  asto- 
nishment among  bis  countrymen.  His  picture  of 
the  death  of  Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  St.  Jamea  dia* 
tributing  alms,  crowned  his  reputation.  In  tiie  first 
he  showed  himself  a  colouri$t  equal  to  Vandyke,  and 
in  the  second  a  rival  of  Velasquez.  They  obtained 
him  a  multitude  of  commiaiionab  which  procured  hhs 
an  independent  fortune. 

His  success,  however,  never  led  him  to  be  careless. 
He  gradually  perfected  hi*«  manner  by  giving  more 
boldness  to  bis  pencil,  without  abandoning  that 
of  iMdoiuring  which  distinguisiied  torn 
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all  r'.vnU,  increasing  its  streriRtli,  and  giving 
greater  freedom  to  liis  touch,  lie  enriched  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Seville,  and  other  cities, 
wiUi  Diuperous  works.  Having  been  invited  to  Ca- 
dit  lo  ptint  the  grand  dtar  <ff  the  Capuchim,  he 
there  executed  his  celehraled  picture  of  the  marriage 
of  St.  Catharine.  As  he  was  ahout  to  finish  it  he 
wounded  himself  so  dreadfully  on  the  scaflfolding 
that  he  continued  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  injury 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Seville  in  April 
1682.  To  the  greate.st  merit  as  an  historical  painter 
MuriUojoin^  equal  excellence  in  flowers  ana  land- 
•cape.  nt«  worlca  affonl  proofe  of  die  pcffectum  to 
which  the  Spanish  school  had  attuned  and  the  nal 
character  of  its  artists;  for,  as  Murillo  never  Quitted 
his  native  countrv,  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  any 
forriirn  style,  anif  hiR  originality  of  talent  places  him 
in  lije  lirst  rank  among  tne  painters  of  every  school. 
He  has  neither  the  charming  dignity  of  Kaffaclle, 
the  grandeur  of  Caracci,  nor  the  grace  of  Conreggioi 
Imt,  as  a  ftithfot  Hmtetor  of  tntore.  if  he  i«  lemeSoee 
incorrect  in  drawing,  he  is  alTvays  tme  and  natural, 
and  the  sweetness,  hrilliancy,  frenhness,  and  harmony 
of  his  colouring,  make  us  forget  all  his  defects. 

MURPHY,  ARTHUR,  a  dramatist  of  considerable 
talent,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1727,  and  went  at 
the  age  of  ten  to  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  w  h  rr  In  re- 
mained six  years,  and  on  bis  return  was  emploved  in 
thetfounting-hoaae  of  his  unde*  who  mtenaed  to 
nake  him  fiuperintendent  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica  ; 
but  his  inclination  being  averse  to  this  destination, 
he  repaired  to  Ms  mother,  then  resident  in  London. 
At  fir^t  he  accepted  a  situation  in  a  banking>house, 
but  was  soon  altogether  engrossed  by  literature.  In 
October  17;V2  he  published  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Gray's  Inn  Journal,"  a  literary  periodical,  and  first 
essayetl  his  dnuinde  powen  in  the  faiee  of  **The 
Apprentice,"  which  was  followed  by  "  The  Uphol- 
sterer." He  soon  after  made  an  attempt  as  an  actor 
in  the  character  of  Othello,  and  held  an  engagement 
with  Foote  for  a  single  season,  but  then  retired.  On 
quitting  the  stage  he  detemiitMd  to  study  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  a  barrister  by  the  society  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  1757.  In  1759  he  produced  "The  Or- 
phan of  China,"  from  the  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  and  a 
variety  of  other  ;iroductions  of  tragedv,  m  r  edy,  and 
farce,  for  the  groundwork  of  which  he  was  generally 
indebted  to  some  foreign  original.  Of  these  "The 
Grecian  Daughter,"  "The  Way  to  Keep  Him," 
"  All  in  the  Wrong,"  and  "  Know  Your  Own  Mind," 
still  keep  tlic  stage.  In  1788  he  retired  altogether 
ftom  the  bar,  and  occupied  himself  entirely  for  the 
piesa.  In  179S  appeared  his  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  ami  in  1793  he  published 
his  translation  of  Tacitus,  with  historical  supple- 
menu.  In  1798  appeared  his  tragedy  of  "  ArTniRun," 
and  his  warmth  in  favour  of  the  then  pending  war 
obtained  him  a  pension  of  200/.  per  annum.  He  died 
in  June  1805,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  One  of 
bis  latest  works  was  a  life  of  Garhci<,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Salhitt  has  appeared  ehice  his  death. 

MURRAY,  ALEX.\XDER,  a  distinguished  Ame- 
rican commodore  m  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  bom  in  Chestertown,  Maryland,  in  the  year 
1 75.'>.  He  went  early  to  sea,  and  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen commanded  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  European 
trade.  At  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy  •  but  no  vessel  being  in  readiness  to  re- 
tian  Un,  he  aolidted  udA  oblnned  a  comepondent 


rank  in  the  first  Maryland  regiment,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Colonel  Smallwood.    His  conduct  in  the 
battles  of  Wliiteplains,  Hatbush,  autl  New  York,  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  gallantry.  He  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy*  and  served  unremittingly  and  bravely 
to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1777.  Sickness 
obliged  him  to  withdraw  for  a  lime  to  his  father'.^ 
house;  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  In  t.)ok  com- 
mand, at  difTerent  periods,  of  several  well-appointed 
letters  of  marque.    In  these  he  fought  various  des- 
perate battles,  that  showed  him  an  intre(»id  and  skil- 
iful  officer.   After  he  had  taken  an  Englisb  letter  of 
marone  of  his  own  force,  and  had  prisoners  on  hoard 
equal  in  number  to  his  own  crew,  he  was  captured 
by  an  English  ileet,  but  before  long  he  was  regularly 
exchanged.    He  then  volunteered  his  services  as  a 
lieutenant  on  board  the  American  frigate  Trumbull, 
which  had  scarcely  cleared  the  capes  of  Delaware, 
when,  in  the  night,  and  during  a  terrible  storm,  she 
was  attacked  and  taken  by  two  British  vessels  of 
war.  Lieutettant  Mnmy  was  severdy  wounded  hi 
this  eanginnar)'  engagement    On  his  rcmvrrv  and 
exchange  he  was  selected  as  the  first  Ueutenant  of  the 
Alliance  frigate,  commanded  by  Commodore  Barry. 
In  this  ship  he  remained  until  the  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  He  had  shared  in  thirteen  battles 
in  the  army  and  navy.    \Mien  the  new  American 
government  organized  a  navy.  Captain  Murray  was 
one  of  Ae  fint  officers  fecaUed  mlo  service.  Tho 
United  States  con-cttc,  Montezuma,  was  assigned  to 
bim  for  the  ])rotecUoo  of  the  American  trade  in  the 
American  seas.    On  his  return  from  the  cruise  pul)> 
lie  thanks  for  his  conduct  were  given  him  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States.    He  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  frigate  Insurgent,  and  .soon 
afterwards  transferred  to  that  of  the  frigate  Constel- 
lation.  His  next  sphere  of  exertion  was  in  the  Me* 
ditcrrancan  sea,  to  wliich  he  was  despatched  with  a 
squadron  to  defend  the  American  trade  against  tite 
Barbery  powers.   Being  attacked  in  bis  ship  when 
alone,  near  the  bay  of  Tripoli,  by  a  sqnadron  of  IVi- 
poline  gun-boats,  ne  dashed  in  among  them,  and, 
after  a  H;i;iit(  !  action  of  more  than  an  hour,  drove 
them  mto  their  own  harbour.  Comroodotc  Murray's 
last  appointment  wasting  of  commander  of  the  navy, 
yard  in  Philadelphia,  n  pn^'t  in  whirVi  he  rrn  If-rpd 
important  services,  and  gave  universal  satislaction. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  6th  of  October.  1821,  at 
his  seat  near  Philadelphia.    He  united  to  the  highest 
firmness  and  resolution  a  remarkable  mildness  and 
serenity  of  temper.    Few  men  were  personaHy  more 
beloved.  His  remains  were  interred  tvith  the  highest 
honours. 

MURRAY,  ALEXANDER.— This  extraordinary 
self-taught  scholar  was  bom  at  Ketterick,in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  in  1775.  His  father  was  a  shep- 
herd, who  taught  him  to  read  and  write  only ;  but  by 
his  own  unassisted  efforts  he  taught  himself  nearly 
all  the  modem  and  several  of  the  dead  languages. 
His  acquirements  at  length  procured  him  admission 
to  the  tmiversity  of  EdUibnrgh,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed to  Ruperintend  an  edition  of  the  travels  of 
Bruce.  In  1H06  he  was  appointed  assitstant  minister 
at  Urr,  and  two  years  afterwm  edled  to  fill  the  chair 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  aniventty  of  Kdinbui|^ 
His  death  took  place  in  1813. 

MURFLAY.  JOHN,  a  Scottish  physician,  who  w.n 
educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  As  an  au- 
1  thor  be  ia  best  known  Dy  lu*  *' EJcmenU  of  Che» 
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iniBfi7,''«»cl  "Sfiteiii  ^Materift  Mediea  and  Phar- 
macy."   He  (lied  in  1820. 

MURRAY,  Ll^'DLEY.— This  American  writer 
was  bom  in  1745,  and  was  the  author  of  the  roost 
useful  and  popular  grammar  of  the  English  languajre. 
He  received  the  ruditnentsof  his  education  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  academy  of  the  society  <  f  Friends. 
Id  1753  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  New 
York,  where  Lindley  wm  placed  at  a  900a  adiool. 
At  an  early  <ige  he  entered  a  counting-house,  being 
destined  for  the  mercantile  profession ;  but,  having 
been  severely  chastised  for  a  oreach  of  domestic  dis- 
cipline, he  privately  left  his  father's  house,  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  seminary  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
and  there  contracted  a  love  of  books  and  study. 
When  hrought  back*  after  some  time,  he  prevailed 
upon  hie  fattier  to  proeure  a  daeeieal  tutor  for  him, 
under  wlioin  he  applied  himself  with  rlilipcnce  and 
success.  He  now  undertook  the  study  of  the  latv 
in  the  office  of  an  emim  nt  i  unsellor,  the  celebrated 
John  Jay  bein;?  h]<!  fellow-«tudent.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  ob- 
tained practice.  Shortly  afterwards  be  married  a  lad)\ 
irich  wnom  he  Ured  ia  the  tenderest  uoion  for  more 
than  half  a  cenlnry.  He  wae  Terjr  awcewfid  and 
n  his  business  as  a  lawyer  until  the  war 
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broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Uie  colonies. 
About  that  time  the  decline  of  his  health  induced 
him  to  remove  into  the  country  about  forty  miles  from 
New  York.    In  this  retreat  he  imased  four  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was  driven  back 
to  the  city  (then  in  iMssMsion  of  the  British)  by  the 
neceisity  of  procuring  fiiade  for  the  anheiatence  of 
his  family.    I'he  profession  of  the  law  being  no 
longer  lucrative,  he  turned  merchant  again,  and  ac- 
cumulated property  enough  to  enable  him  to  retire 
from  business  about  the  period  of  the  establishment 
of  American  independence.    He  then  purchased  a 
beautiful  country-seat  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bellevue,  about  three  nulea  from  New  Y'ork;  but  a 
aerere  nekness  subjected  him  to  a  general  debility  of 
the  muscles,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was  induced  to 
go  with  his  family  to  England.    He  intended  to  re- 
mun  there  only  two  years,  but  the  local  attachments 
which  ha  formed,  and  his  bodily  infinnitie^,  rlftainr  il 
him  for  the  rest  of  bis  life.    He  bouglu  u  very  plea- 
sant eetatoat  Uoidgate,  about  a  mile  from  the  city  of 
York.   H«re,  rendered  eedeatarv  by  the  weakness  of 
hia  muacles,  he  devoted  himaelfcnidlytoreading  and 
composition.   His  first  book  is  entitled  "The  Power 
«f  Religion  on  the  Mind,"  &c.,  and  appeared  in 
1767.   It  was  anonymous,  gained  much  reputation, 
nnd  hriH  passed  througli  nrnrlv  twenty  editions-  Hiy 
grammar  was  first  itwueU  ui  i/Ua-    It  was  greatly 
enlufged  and  improved  in  successive  ediUons,  and 
hae  not  yet  been  suipaaacd  or  aupeneded.   It  is  still, 
altogether,  the  best  eitant  of  the  English  language. 
It  was  succeeded  by  his  "  English  Kxerciscs  and 
Key,"  intended  to  correspond  wuh  and  illustrate  the 
grammar,  ahridgments  of  wluch  treatises  were  pub- 
lished in  1797,  and  metwithan  extrnsive  sjile,  which 
they  atUI  maintain.    His  next  wuik  was  a  compila- 
tion, entitled  "lliie  English  Reader,"  also  extensively 
need.   In  1802  be  prtnluced  a  French  compilation 
of  the  eame  kind,  entitled  **  heeuta-  FranQais,"  and 
Bubiiequently  "An  Introduction  au  Lcctenr  Fran- 
fais,"  and  in  1804  an  English  spelhng-book.  He 
also  published  a  ''Selection  from  Uome*e  Commen- 
tarv     the  realms."  and  "Tue  Duty  and  Benefita 
iiiooKAi'iiY.— Vol.  II.  - 
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I  of  Reading  the  Seriptares.**  His  publieaUona  were 

I  rative,  and  acquired  public  farotir  both  in  Great 
IkiUia  and  the  United  States.  In  I8O9  he  finished 
the  interesting  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  printed  since 
his  decease.  He  lived  upwards  of  sixteen  years  from 
that  period  a  martyr  to  Iwdily  infirmities  and  dis- 
eases, which  he  bore  with  the  most  e.\emplary  forti- 
tude and  Christian  serenity.  He  expired  on  the  iGth 
of  February,  1826,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

MURRAY,  WILU.\M  VANS,  distinguished  in 
the  aiinal.^  of  American  diplomacy  and  oratory,  was 
bom  in  Maryland  about  the  year  176S.  Having  rf- 
ceived  a  classical  education,  he  came  to  lx)ndon 
after  the  peace  of  17S3,  and  resided  here  three  years 
as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Terapl      Hi  |)ublished  a 

Eamphlet  on  "  The  Constitutions  and  Laws  of  the 
Inited  Statea,"  suggested  bv  the  ohaarvatiaiia  of 
Price,  Turgot,  and  Mably,  wnich  was  much  com- 
mended. About  1 785  he  returned  to  Maryland,  when 
he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law ;  but  hie  gene- 
ral reputation  and  merits  caused  him  to  be  soon 
called  to  the  councils  of  his  country.    He  was  first 
(Iccted  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland. 
For  upwards  of  six  vears  he  held  a  seat  in  the  bouse 
of  representatives  or  the  United  State*.  Few  of  that 
body  equalled  him  in  eloqiu  nr?,  or  the  other  quali- 
fications of  a  member  of  a  deiiberutive  ai^sembi^,  and 
his  name  ranks  with  the  roost  conspicuous  m  the 
legislative  annals  of  that  period.    In  1707  he  dc- 
cUned  a  re-election  to  congress,  having  too  long  neg- 
lected his  private  affairs.    One  of  the  last  acts  of 
General  Washington,  as  president,  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Murray  as  minlater  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Batavian  republic.    The  minister  arrived  at  the 
Hague  at  a  crisis  when  abilities,  zeal,  and  address 
such  as  his  were  requtrad  to  counteract  the  na- 
friendly  influence  of  France  over  the  Batavinn  go- 
vernment,   lie  Kucceeded  in  preserving  Imrmony 
between  the  .American  and  Batavian  republics;  and 
the  first  advances  to  a  reconciliation  hetween  tha 
United  States  and  FVance  were  made  in  the  inter, 
course  of  the  French  charg^  d'affaires  at  the  Haga* 
with  Mr.  Murray.  Proposals  bemg  made  for  a  direct 
negotiation,  they  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Adams,  th  m 
president  of  the  United  States,  w!io  rippninted  Mr 
Murray  sole  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  i  rcnch  re- 
pubbc  for  the  purpose.    Afterwards,  Judge  £^a- 
worth  and  Governor  Pavie  were  aseodated  with  him 
The  hietorf  of  thia  negotiation  ie  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  portions  of  the  civil  history  of  the  United 
States.   Mr.  Murray  assisted  in  making  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  aigned  at  Paris  on  the  30th  Septem- 
lw»r,  1800,  betwepn  Amf»rir;i  and  Fmnce.  He  returned 
to  liis  station  as  mini.ster  resident  at  the  Hague, 
and,  in  December  1801,  to  his  own  country.  His 
health  heing  much  impaired*  he  retired  to  hia  aeafc 
in  Cambridge,  on  the  eastern  chore  of  Marybnd.  A 
r;i|  id  consum|)tion  of  the  lungs  W3ls  the  cause  of  hit 
death,  in  1803,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  bis  age, 
MUS.4%US,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  supposed  by 

some  of  thr-  rnrlv  v.-rittr?  to  hnyp  lu'"ri  f^icsnn  of  Or- 
pheus. Accurdinr,'  to  tlie  Arundeiian  marbles,  be 
flourished  about  I42ti  years  before  tlw  QmaUan  era* 
Virgil  givee  him  a  very  high  rank  among  the  poets. 
He  placeehim  in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  his  Ely- 
sium, at  the  head  of  a  sacred  band,  and  in  llie  cha- 
racter of  the  priest  of  C^res.  Very  little  is  recorded 
respecting  his  personal  adventures.  He  seeHMltt 
have  led  a  retina  and  religioua  Me«  officiating  moat 
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probably  as  a  priest  of  some  of  those  mysteries  which  I  politician  and  historian,  who  was  bom  in  I7S8. 


Orjihf  ii«  hnd  intro  lnred  before  him.  Plutarch  doc8 
not  mentioQ  him  amcin^^  the  ancient  musicians,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  celebrated  for 
bk  pwrfonnances  on  the  lyre.  As  his  hjrmns  were 
Mt  to  music,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  nnng 
them  himself  at  the  ceremonies  in  which  he  presid-j  l. 
Pausanias  asserts  that  the  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Athens,  caUfld  A«  Mmenm,  was  90  de> 
nominated  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
accostomed  to  retire  thither  fur  contemplation  and 
poeliail  moMOg^.  He  is  Haid  to  have  composed  his 
nvniiui  there,  and  to  have  been  interred  beneath  it. 
^9  wrote  hymns  and  prophecies,  and  left  precepts  in 
verse  addressed  to  his  son.  II  ■  is  '^  liil  >i  tu  have 
•ung  the  wars  of  the  Titans.  But  bis  principal  work 
WM  a  poetical  account  of  the  creation,  in  ynuA  he 
seems  to  have  emboihed  some  ideas  nf  religion  and 
philosophy  more  refined  than  were  commooly  enter- 
tained by  the  Grecian  theologiana  of  after  days,  lio- 
saeus  was  an  astronomer,  and  composed  or  enlarged 
a  sphere ;  though,  as  Chm>n  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  invented  the  sphere,  it  is  probable  lliat  ^Ius^^us 
only  improved  it.  The  work  itself  is  evidently  «ub- 
iequent  to  the  voyage  of  Jaaon.  as  that  expedition  is 
described  upon  it,  and  as  the  Argo  was  the  first  ves- 
sel cuastructed  ou  any  other  than  the  circular  furm. 
The  life  of  Mustetis  seems  to  have  been  calm  and 
tranquil ;  and  was  probably  spent  in  philosophic  ea.se. 
Of  his  works  nothing  remains.  Even  in  the  time 
of  rausanias,  as  we  are  informed  by  that  writer, 
a  hymn  to  Ceres  was  hia  only  genuine  compowtion 
fhen  in  existence. 

MUS  1- !-S.  JOHN  CHARLES  AUGUSTUS, 
popular  (itirraan  writer,  who  was  born  at  Jena,  and 
studied  theology  tiiere.  Richardson's  "Grandison' ' 
was  very  popnlar  at  the  time,  and  Musjpus  published  a 
satirical  parody,  under  the  title  of  "  Graiidison  the 
Second,"  which  was  well  received.  He  was  after- 
wards master  of  the  pa^  at  the  court*  and,  in 
1770,  appointed  profeeaor  m  the  gyrnnaaium  at  Wei' 
mar.  His  next  production  was  a  satire  on  flu'  i  x 
travagances  of  tlie  physiogoomisls, — -"  I'hvKiognorai- 
cal  Travels."  His  "German  Popular  tales,"  his 
"  Freund  Hcins  Erschelnungen  in  Holbeins  ^f  anier." 
and  a  new  series  of  talcii,  under  the  title  "  Straussfe- 
dern"  (of  which  only  the  first  volume  was  from  his 
pen),  ara  among  hia  nrodnctioae.   tie  died  in  1787. 

HUSSCHBNBROEK.  PETER  VAN^acddnated 
natural  philosopher,  bom  at  Leyden  in  1698,  Studied 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  entered  tipon  the 
practice  of  meuicine.  Simihmty  of  scientific  tastes 
united  him  in  1717  in  a  close  intimacy  with  the  cele- 
brated S'GravesaQde,  with  whom  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  natural  philosophy.  After  practising  his 
profession  four  years.  Mnsscfasiibioek  was  appouited 
urofessoT  of  philosophy  aad  tiMtdie»iatiet,andrextraor- 
dlDary  professor  of  medicine  at  Duisburg,  and  soon 
acquired  such  a  reputation  that  he  was  called  in  1723 
to  fill  the  philosophical  and  mathematical  diur  at 
Utrecht,  and  in  fTi'Mv-q  mvited  to  Leyden  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  leit  vacant  i)v  liie  death  of  Wittichius. 
He  died  there,  in  1761.  His  prioeipd  works  are, 
"ElementaPhysicT,"  "  Tentamina  Experinientoram," 
**IiisdtutioneePhysicrt>,"  "Compendium  Physicae  Ex- 
perimentalis."  Musschenbroek  rendered  important 
services  to  science.  Uis  e-Ypehments  and  his  calcu- 
iai:  I  S  prove  his  sagacity  and  accuracy. 

MUSGKAV«»  SIR  RICHARD,  a  oelshratml  Iridt 


He 

rcccnett  i  rri^od  education,  and  in  1781  entfn  d  the 
Irish  parliament.  Soon  after  the  rebelliufi  \n  Ireland 
be  published  a  history  of  thai  unfortunate  transac- 
tion, but  the  whole  work  was  nmeh  cnloored  by  his 
own  political  ^ews,  which  wet«  idtra  loyal.  80  eager 
was  tae  public  to  gratify  its  curio'iity  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  the  whole  qnarto  edition,  consiating  of 
1 350  eopiee,  was  sold  witUn  the  space  of  two  months ) 
another  soon  followed,  and  wni  Lxhaustcd,  so  that  a 
third  became  necessary.  To  adopt  the  author's  own 
words,  **  tome  obloquy  and  abase  have  been  leveUed 
against  this  work but  theee  were  attributed,  in  his 
"  Justification,"  to  **  the  maKce  of  the  Jaeobun  of 
England  and  Irclan  l"  llie  papists,  too,  were  not 
forgotten  i  and  so  very  hoatile  was  he  to  this  reh- 
gioUB  body,  that  he  profeaaes  it  to  be  bie  deddei 
opinion  that  two  reli^ions  cannot  exist  at  the  same 
time  in  his  native  island,  as  in  Germany,  lu  reaped 
to  the  latter  eountry,  be  observes,  **Tbey  are  al 
originally  of  the  same  stock  or  lineage,  ana  the  re- 
ligions liberty  of  each  is  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
Monster;  ho  that  the  intolerant  and  ambitious  de> 
signs  of  either  against  the  other  is  completely  ro- 
pwseed ;  bol  in  trelaiid,  the  hope  of  teoovering  the 
forfeited  estates,  and  of  sc;riratingher  from  England, 
constantly  fomented  by  bigotry,  keeps  alive  their 
hereditary  hatred  to  the  latter,  and  of  course  to 
members  of  the  established  church,  from  their  noted 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  sister  kingdom,  and 
gives  full  play  to  the  deleterious  doctrines  of  poper)-, 
whidi  the  Insh  priests  never  cease  to  fooBent.  la 
short,*' adds  he,  *"  for  tliese  reMOPS,  ao  psnlel  <,  , 
be  drawn  between  the  popery  of  Ifehnd  and  that  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe." 

Sir  Richard,  doubtless,  gave  great  oflTenee^  both 
in  England  an  1  iiv  rand,  by  his  "  Observations  00 
Whipping  a.nd  I  ree  Uuarters,"  in  which  he  was  sup- 
posed not  only  to  apologize  for,  but  even  to  justify, 
the  application  of  torture  by  way  of  obtaining  cvi- 
denee.  In  short,  his  conduct  on  t)us  particttltfr  oe* 
rasion  was  far  from  proving  conciliatory,  and  accord> 
be  neither  satislied  his  friends  nor  Ins  enemice. 
leed,  the  Irish  government  at  length  deemed  il 
necessary  to  disavow  all  connrxi  >n  with  the  author, 
and  publicly  disclaimed  the  idea  of  a/fording  him 
either  patronage  or  protection  in  future.  As  the 
fitMrmer  work,  to  which  we  aoain  leenr,  ia  not  only 
connected  witii  die  history  0?  his  native  country,  but 
constitutes  a  leading  feature  in  the  biography  of  our 
author,  an  analysis  may  not,  perhaps,  be  here  im- 
properly annexed. 

We  are  told  in  a  prefatory  discourse,  that  instead 
of  the  Christian  religion  being  intTo«hicrd  into  Ire- 
land by  Roman  missionaries  in  the  Il  luming  of  the 
fifth  century,  it  was  eatabliahed  there  by  certain 
disciples  of  the  Greek  diurcb.  The  frwb  clergy, 
indeed,  hail  nu  cnrniLxi!  11  with,  and  did  nrt  su'iiait 
to,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  ponull'  until  the 
year  llSft;  when  Pope  Eugenius  sent,  by  Cardinal 
raparon,  four  palls  to  the  archbishops  of  .\riT  ^::!i. 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam;  when  the  Roman  ritual 
was  snbalitnte<l  in  the  place  of  the  Greek,  which  bad 
been  previously  used  in  the  Irish  church;  an  un- 
doubted proof  that  it  was  independent  of  tfie  pope 
until  that  memorable  ejwch.  "  Our  excellent  pn- 
mate.  Usher,"  adds  he,  "  proves  this  in  a  most  110- 
qusstisoabU  manner,  in  a  learned  treatise  on  the 
nligion«f  tb«anci«nllii8lg  wdl  worth  tha  ] 
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MUSS,  CHAKLES  NADIR,  S  C  H  A  H.  4»1 

•f  tbe  iwtim  of  iNflud.  As  to  cdlbtef,  wt  Inum  f  Sir  Biditid  died  •!  hi*  hmm  in  HoHcs  SIrMt,  Dub* 

archf)i'<hnp8  of  Armnrh  '  lin, 


from  Ware,  that  the  four  arctun^nnps 
who  preceded  CeUus,  and  Cekus  huaael/,  who  died 
m  1 were  married ;  and  not  mtil  fVptaej  was 
establUhed  at  Ca»hel  in  1172,  was  marriage  inter, 
dieted.    In  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  tbs  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  season  of  midnight 
ignonuace  in  £urQp«,  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  w«« 
nganled  with  •nMralilioiM  wnnaen,  daimed,  ud 
gndually  acquired,  a  superiority  not  only  of  spiritual, 
bot  of  temporal  power  over  all  the  potentatat  of 
Europe,  who  considered  his  sanction  m  neemmejto 
ttpiate  the  jniilt  of  any  crime,  h  jw  heinous  soever, 
or  to  prouiuU  die  success  of  any  adventure.  For 
this  reason  Henry  II.  sohcited  Pope  Adrian  for  a  bull 
to  give  him  the  investiture  of  Iroland,  and«  in  consi- 
iBnlSon  of  it,  agreed  to  grant  himntuof  one  penny 
on  parh  hmise  in  it,  called  Peter  Pence.    Adrian,  in 
his  buU,  empowered  Henry  II.  "  to  propagate  in  Ire- 
Ind  the  ligmeowi  pUutatioa  of  fintb,  and  the  branch 
most  acceptable  to  God  ;  which  meant  no  more  than 
that  he  should  suhjeci  liuH  kingdom  to  the  dominion 
of  the  pope,  which,  it  is  remarlcable,  was  the  la.st  coun- 
try m  tiurope  that  aubmitted  to  the  ambitious  and 
rapacious  designs  of  hb  faoiKlMa*.    At  tlus  day  the 
Romnri  r  uholics  deprecate  the  grant  of  Ireland  to  a 
foreign,  and  not  a  native  prince.    M'Geoghegau,  al- 
though a  Roman  eathoiie,  in  his  history  exclaims 
against  the  tmn«;nction  as'  n  \'io'rit.inn  of  tlie  rights  of 
uatiuDs,  and  mt-  most  sacred  laws,  under  the  specious 
pretexts  of  religion  and  the  reformation  of  manners ; 
and  he  boldly  adds,  "  Could  one  anepect  the  vicar  of 


on  April  /th,  1818. 
MUSS,  r.H.\RLE%S.  an  enamel  panitcr  of  con- 
siderable skill,  who  was  horn  in  1779-  His  principal 
work  is  a  Holy  Family,  after  farmegiano,  Mr.  Mnaa 
died  in  1824. 

M  USK  )XI  DI.COUNT  ANDREW.adi8linguished 
Greek  scholar  who  waa  bora  at  Oatfa  ia  1785,  and 
etttdied  at  Venice  and  Milan.  Hie  work  on  C.\>rcyni, 
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luriL  Corcire.ia  dai  Tempi  eroici 


of  such  gross  injustice}  could  one  believe 
him  capable  of  issumg  a  DuU  hf  whieban  entira  na- 
tion was  ovNTturned  i" 
On  thia  oeeadon  Sir  Kehard  MaafraTe  obaerves, 

"If  the  aboriginal  Irish  lament  the  settlement  of  the 
Rngiish  in  Ireland,  all  its  luval  inhabitanl«>  have  to 
da^Bia  that  dMjr  introduced  popery  into  it,  as  it  has 
hian  a  oonetant  source  of  disaffection,  and  has  pro- 
dneed  insuperable  calamities  in  it.  It  is  not  the 
object  nor  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  the  following 
adds  he,  "  to  disparage  Ireland,  or  its  inha- 
■I  the  former  in  point  orsoil  and  climate  Ifaejlau 
terin  their  int  llt  crual  and  corporeal  powers,  being 
deservedly  esteemed  among  the  finest  works  of  the 
dtation ;  but  to  evince  the  tmtbof  that  maxim,  that 
an  tmpertum  in  imperio,  or  two  separate  sovereign 
powers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  cannot  cn-exist  in  the 
same  slate  without  perpetual  collision,  producing  dis- 
cord and  rebellion  i  and  that  the  onl;^  remedy  for  the 
edami^ee  attendant  on  encli  a  atate,  ia  either  the  ex- 
tinction  of  one  power,  or  the  milder  proce  lurp  of  in- 
corporating with  the  other.  The  Utter  mode  has 
been  adopted  in  fadand  a  '  u-aet 
prove,  and  exp^^rience  will  demonstrate,  tin 
to  be  founded  in  liie  truest  wisdom." 

Sir  Richard  Musgrave  and  his  doctrines  being  ex- 
oeedingly  unpopular,  he  waa  attacked  in  hie  turn  bv 
writera  ef  all  partiee.  Protestanta  and  eadiolics,  both 

in  England  sml  In  lrTml,  w  i-Lt  d  ri nder  liim  odi- 
Otts ;  and  he  sudered  much  m  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  from  these  hostile  attacks.  Indeed,  it  would  have 
occupied  a  large  ]ifirtii  n  of  thr  remaindtr  of  hia  ex- 
istence to  have  read  an  i  M  liave  answered  the  numer- 
ous books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  essays  in  wllieh 
he  waa  daily  aaaailed.  To  two  of  his  adversaries, 
and  two  only,  did  ha  tiunk  fit  to  reply ;  they  were 
botliBMn  of  aoma  rank  and  aatimttioii  in  bdand. 


al  Secolo  Xil.,"  procured  him  the  post  of  historio- 
grapher to  the  government  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  In 
Ifctll  and  I8U  ayjjtpared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
history  of  Corcyra,  under  the  title  of  "  Illustrazioni 
Corciresi."  In  1816  he  wrote  an  essay  oo  the  heme* 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  in  which  he  provee  that  they- 
did  not  belong  to  the  tinunphal  arch  of  Nero  in 
Rome,  hut  that  they  were  brought  from  the  islant? 
of  Cliios,  and  placed  in  the  circus  in  Constantinople, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodoeins.  On  tlie  erec> 
tion  of  ri  university  in  his  native  country,  he  returned 
tu  Corfu  lu  fill  one  of  tlie  chairs,  and  in  18-i7  ac- 
companied Count  CSapod'latnaliNMnQenevn  to  An« 
cona  and  Corfu. 

UimS,  JOSEPH  CELESTINO,  a  eelebnteil 
botanist,  born  at  Cadiz  in  1/;V2,  was  as.sistant  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Madrid,  and  made  botany  the 
particular  object  of  his  attention.  Having  aocom<> 
panied  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  Meaia  do  la  Cerda  to 
New  Grenada,  in  the  capacity  of  his  physician,  Mutis 
enriched  his  favourite  science  with  tne  description  of- 
unknown  jdants  In  that  region.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  firat  accurate  accounts  of  various  sorts  of 
cinchona,  on  which  ha  pnbUahedntreatiae.  He  died 
in  1808. 

MYLNE,  ROBERT,  an  arthiteet  of  eonrideni)1a 

eminence,  who  i^^  memorable  as  the  builder  of  Black- 
friars'  hridgc  across  the  Thames,  which  was  com- 
menced in  iftio  and  completed  in  177().  It  was  the 
first  work  of  the  kind  executed  in  England  in  which 
arches  approaching  to  the  form  of  an  ellipsis  were 
suhstituted  for  semicircles,  by  means  of  which  the 
roadway  is  brought  much  nearer  to  a  level  surfiMe 
tinm  in  bridges  constmcted  on  the  old  plan.  Mr. 
Mylne  obtained  thr  ri|  i|  ointment- of  surveyor  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  and  was  employed  in  the  erection 
of  many  private  edifioea  in  wuma  parte  of  the  king- 
dom.   He  d;rd  in  1511. 

MYROiN,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  who  was 
peculiarly  happy  in  imitating  nttnif.  Ha  flourialied 
about  442  years  before  Ciuiat. 

NABIS,  a  Spmrnm  king,  who  lived  abont  800, 
n.  C.  'I'his  tyrannical  monarch  at  first  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  just  prince,  but  afterwards  imitated, 
extmndly,  the  Asiatic  despots.  He  was  surroondad 
by  an  armed  guard,  and  had  a  multitude  of  secret 
spies  in  his  service.  Every  suspected  person  was 
immediately  put  to  death  or  banished.  He  plun- 
dered Meaaina  and  Aigoa,  and  would  have  oon- 
tmoed  to  extend  hie  doiuniona  atitt  irider  over  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  artifice  and  force,  had  not  the  Romans^ 
in  alliance  with  the  Achseans,  declared  war  againat 
him.  Quintua  Flaminius  was  not  able  to  eomjner 
him,  but  Philopcemen,  with  the  army  of  the  .Achrran 
league,  was  more  successful.  The  tyrant  was  at  last 
killed  in  Sfiarta  bv  his  own  alUes,  the  Aiilolimw» 
whom  he  had  called  in  to  his  assistance. 

HADl  R,  SCH AH.  or  TH  AMA8  KOULI  KHAN, 
king  of  Fnaii^  «  cakbmted  conqiaeror  and  nanriMr, 
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tvM  bom  at  Calot,  in  the  provlnw  of  Kkionmn,  in 

1686.  His  father  was  governor  of  a  fortress  on  the 
iHwdera  of  Tartan,-,  to  which  office  he  eucceeUed  in 
Mo  Cnhiorit)',  under  the  guardianahip  of  an  VDcle, 
who  enpjosscd  all  the  authority.  He  was  subse- 
quently kidnapped  by  the  U8l>ecks,  but  escaped  after 
a  detention  of  four  yean;  and  in  1714  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  bwlerbw  of  Mnschadi,  in  Khora- 
■an,  when  he  ao  nrara  dirangnished  luinaelf  by  his 
bravery  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  thousand  ca^'al^y.  and  was  soon  after  phwed  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  gained  agivnt  victory 
over  the  Usbeck  Tartars.  ITiis  achievement  excited 
80  much  jealousy  in  the  beglerbeg  that  he  gave  the 
command  to  another  peraon,  and  when  mdir  re- 
monstrated, ordered  him  to  be  bettinadoed.  Iiritated 
by  this  diagrace,  he  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
v.  ith  this  troop  ravaged  all  the  country,  and,  surpris- 
ing Calot,  put  his  uncle  to  death,  although  he  had 
been  previously  negotiating  with  him  to  enter  the 
■ervice  of  Schah  Thamas,  king  of  Persia,  then  ex- 
ceedingly pressed  by  the  Turks  and  Afghans.  Such 
was  the  bad  posture  of  his  affairs,  that  the  schah  felt 
bimadf  compdled  to  overtook  this  villanT,  and  take 
Nadir  Into  ma  lerviee,  who  repinlsed  bom  bit  ene- 
TTiipK.  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  'Iliamas 
Kuuli  Khan.  The  schah,  during  his  absence,  bavmg 
in  person  snstsined  a  defeat  from  the  Turks,  was  in- 
duced to  make  peace  with  them,  and  Nadir  was  di- 
rected to  disband  his  army  of  70,000  men.  In.stead 
of  obeybig,  he  immediately  led  them  to  Ispahan; 
where  he  sdied  the  schah,  oonfiaed  and  deposed 
him,  and  proclaiming  bia  son  Abbas,  then  an  infant, 
in  liis  stead,  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  He  forth- 
with renewed  the  war  with  the  Tur^,  and  recovered 
■n  the  lost  provinces ;  snd  the  young  king  dying  in 
173fi,  he  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty. 

This  elevation  only  extended  his  views  ;  and  being 
invited  by  some  conspirators  about  the  person  of  the 
Great  Mogul  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  India,  he 
began  his  march  at  the  head  of  120,000  men,  and 
with  little  resistance  reached  Delhi  in  March  1738. 
The  riches  which  he  found  in  this  capital  were  im- 
mense ;  but  being  exasperated  by  some  tumults  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  he  caused  a  general  mas- 
aacre,  in  which  upwards  of  100,000  persons  perished. 
After  this  barbarity  the  sanguinary  victor  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Mogul,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
receiving  with  her  as  a  dowry  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
>-inces  of  the  empire  that  were  contiguous  to  Persia. 
In  this  expedition  it  is  supposed  that  be  carried  away 
and  diatrimited  among  mo  ofBeera  vafaiablee  to  m 
amount  of  nearly  200,000,000  sterling.  On  his  return 
he  levied  war  against  the  Usbecks  and  others,  but 
had  nearij  loat  his  life  by  an  assassin  instigated  by 
his  own  son.  In  1745  he  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Erivan.  A  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against 
him  by  the  commander  of  his  body-guard  and  his 
own  nephew,  he  was  assassinated  in  his  tent  on  th 
8th  of  Jww,  1747 1  his  nephew,  All  Koidi,  soceeed- 
ittg  to  the  throne.  Tiiis  extraordinary  usurper  was 
of  a  tall  stature  and  robust  form,  with  handsome 
and  ex]in'snive  features. 

N  .4''  V 1 1 '  S ,  C  N  E I U  S,  a  celebrated  Roman  poet,  wh o 
was  bom  in  Campania,  and  wrote  tragedies  and  come- 
dies after  the  model  of  the  Greek  school.  He  also 
wrote  an  epic  poem  upon  the  Punic  war,  and  another 
in  hnltalkm  of  die  (>yprian  Uias*  He  Vtnd  m  the 
first  h«df  of  the  sixth  centmy  aftir  the  bniidiog  of 
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Rome.  By  the  faitrodoetion  of  some  of  the '. 

nobility  into  his  comedies,  he  provoked  their  anger, 
was  ))anished  from  the  city,  and  retired  to  Utica. 
Fragments  only  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  OS. 

NAHL,  J  OH  ANN  AUGUST,  a  clever  German 
sculptor,  who  was  bora  in  1710  at  Berlin,  and  edu- 
cated there  under  the  celebrated  Scliliitcr.  After 
having  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italjr,  be 
retmrnd  to  Berlin  in  1741,  trtwrs^  and  fikemee  at 
Potsdam,  Sans-souci,  and  Charlottenburg.  many  of 
bis  works  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  1746  he  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  passed  nine  years  in  that  country, 
principally  at  Berne.  In  1755  Nahl  was  created  pro- 
fessor in  the  academy  of  aru  in  Cassel,  and  tnen 
executed  the  admirable  colossal  statue  of  the  land- 
grave Frederic,  which  standa  in  Fircdcnc'a  Square. 
He  died  hi  Osasel,  1781. 

N.\HUM,  one  of  the  twdvomhior  prophets,  whose 
rophecies  relate  to  the  destmctioin  of  Nineveh,  which 
e  describes  in  vivid  colours.  His  object,  aecovdiBg 
to  some  late  German  writers,  seems  to  be  to  repre- 
sent to  his  nation,  groaning  under  the  oppression 
which  they  had  suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  the  total 
destruction  of  the  hangh^  canital,  as  a  just  nunish- 
ment  of  Jehovah.  The  pariod  hi  whldi  he  irred  ia^ 
however,  uncertain,  some  placing  it  btfovi^ Hid  MMM 
contemporary  with  that  event. 

NALDI.  SEBASTIANO.  a  celebrated  Italian 
hwft'o  singer,  who  visited  London  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  Naldi  met  his  death  in  Psrio 
in  ISig,  by  the  explosion  of  an  appantM  which  htA 
been  invented  for  cooking  by  steam. 

NAL80N,  JOHN,  an  Engfish  divine,  who  ww 
born  in  1C38,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  On  his  en- 
tering holy  orders  he  obtamcd  the  living  of  Dodding- 
ton,  where  he  died  in  1682.  As  a  writer  be  is  bMt 
known  by  his  work  entitled  "  An  Impartial  Collec- 
tion of  the  Affairs  of  State,  from  the  Scottish  Rebel- 
lion to  the  Murder  of  Charles  the  First," 

NAPIEB,  or  NEPER,  JOHN,  BARON  OF 
MAllCHI9rON,«dUtinguishedi  ' 


was  bom  in  Boodnd  in  16SQ,  and 
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university  of  St.  Andrew's ;  after  which  he  travelled, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  devoted  himself  to  die 
cnltivitoa  of  aeience  and  liienftiiit. 
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attached  to  astronomy  and  spherical  geometry,  he 
Wished  to  find  out  a  method  of  calculating  triangles, 
sines,  taagentSi  &c.,  shorter  than  the  ustud  one.  To 
tiie  amtiom  ariMng  out  of  this  Aman  it  to  bo  attri- 
buted his  admirable  invention  of  logarithms,  and  the 
actual  constniction  of  a  large  tabb  of  numbers  ia 
vithmetical  progression,  in  eomspondenocwilh  an- 
other set  in  geometrical  progresHion ;  the  proi)«rty 
of  which  is,  that  the  addition  of  the  former  answers 
to  the  multiplication  of  tiie  latter.  Tht  result  of 
these  important  labours  he  published  in  1614,  under 
the  tide  of  ''LogarithiiMram  Onioide  Descriptio." 
Hr  nlso  made  several  improvements  in  8j)herical  tri- 
gonometry, and  was  regarded  by  the  celelirated  Kepler 
as  one  of  the  greate«t  men  of  the  age.  The  last  pub- 
lication, which  ap])eared  in  \C)]6,  was  his  "  Rabdo- 
l^ius  sen  Numerationis  per  Virgulas,"  containing 
an  explanation  of  the  use  of  his  celebrated  hones  it 
rods,  with  several  other  ingenious  modes  of  calcu- 
krion.  He  died  «t  MaoehMter  on  the  3rd  of  April, 
if' 17,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  nsjc  Lord 
rs'apier  was  also  author  of  "  A  Plain  Discovery  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John."  and  of  "A  Letter  to  An- 
thony Bacon,  entitled  Secret  Inventions." 

NARBONNE,  LARA  LOULS.  COUNT  DE,  was 
lN»m  at  Colorno.  a  place  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in 
iJSSt  and  went  to  France  in  1760*  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, entered  die  nrifitarf  service,  and  in  17B5  was 
made  colonel  of  the  rr aimmt  Angoumois.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  the  war  ufKce,  and  having 
«mbraeed  the  national  cause  in  the  revolution,  was 
named  commander  of  the  national  guards  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs.  In  1791  he  was  appointed 
marfchal  de  camp  by  the  assembly,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  year  became  minister  of  war.  By  bis  influence 
duve  armiee  were  onranized,  under  the  eonnnand  of 
^chainbcau,  Luc1:ii;t,  :ui?1  I,afayetlc.  In  1792  he 
was  removed  from  his  post  in  the  minii^try,  and  he 
inmediatdy  joined  the  army.  After  the  10th  of 
August  he  was  outlawed,  and  owed  hi.n  safety  to  the 
friendship  of  Mme.  de  Staei.  Narbonne  retired  to 
England,  and  used  every  exertion  to  save  the  king. 
In  1800  he  received  permisaion  to  return  to  France, 
•tnd  in  1809  was  sainM  genenl  ofdivisloa.  He  was, 
not  long  after,  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  Munich,  and  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleon, 
in  this  eapacity  he  made  the  campaign  of  1812,  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  and  in  &.p  Bamc 

year  died  at  Turgau,  of  which  place  he  had  just  been 
appointed  commander. 

NARDINi,  PIETBO.— This  nnuiciBn  was  consi- 
dered  one  of  the  first  Ttoltinsts  of  his  time.   He  was  | 
bom  at  Leghorn  in  1725,  studied  under  Tartini  at 
Padua,  and  soon  became  the  most  distinguished! 
pupil  of  that  eminent  artist.    In  1762  Nardini  was  | 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  chapel  in  Stuttgard,  hut ' 
returned  to  Leghorn  in  1767,  and  composed  most  of 
his  works  after  this  period.    In  1770  he  went  to 
Florence  as  first  violimst  in  the  chapel  of  the  grand- 
dttke  of  Tuscany,  and  died  in  that  nty  in  1796.  His 
compositions  are  of  a  grave  character,  and  must  he 
executed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Tartini  school. 

NARES,  ROBERT,  a  theological  writer,  who  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtnined  his  degree  in 
1778.  Having  catered  holy  order»!  he  obtained  se- 
veral good  church  preferments,  the  last  one  was  the 
lectory  of  All  iiailowa  in  London.  He  was  also 
ardtdeaeoa  of  Stafford.  He  died  in  1S29.  Among 
tiomwesMyraBiitioBbia  **ISle> 
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ment«i  of  Orthoepy,  containing  a  DisHnet  View  of  the 
\Vh  ill'  Ati  ilogy  of  the  Knglish  Ijanguagi  " 

NAIiSiilS,  a  celebrated  eunuch  of  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Jtufifdan  I.  at  Conetantinople.  The  pkee 
of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  be  so  invrrn!;nted  him- 
self with  the  emperor  that  he  appouktcd  him  his 
chamberlain  and  private  tieaaorer.  In  S3S  he  waa 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  destined  to  support 
the  general  Belisariua  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Ostro- 
goths from  Italv,  but  the  dissensions  which  soon 
arose  between  hun  and  Belisarius  occaaioned  his  re- 
call. NevarthdeaB.  In  65ft  he  waa  again  sent  to  Italy 
to  check  the  progres.s  of  Totila  the  Goth,  .\fler  van- 
quishing Totila,  he  captured  Rome.    He  also  con- 

auered  'iejas,  whom  the  Goths  had  chosen  king  in 
le  place  of  Totila,  and  in  the  spring  of  554  Bucelli- 
nus,  the  leader  of  the  Alemanni.  After  Narses  had 
clt  ired  nearly  all  Italy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  other 
barbarians,  be  was  appointed  governor  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Tided  it  fifteen  vean.  During  this  time  Iw 
endeavoured  to  enrich  the  treasury  hy  all  the  tneann 
in  his  power,  and  excited  the  di  sen  nU^nt  of  the  pro- 
vincee  aabjeet  to  him,  who  laid  their  complaints  be- 
fore the  emperor  Justinian  II.  Narses  was  dej)osed 
in  dii^grace,  and  sought  revenge  by  inviting  the  I»m- 
bards  to  invade  Italy,  which  they  did  in  fiGH,  undei 
Alboin  their  king.  After  his  deposition  he  lived  in 
Naplee.  and  £ed  at  an  advanced  age  at  Rome  in  S67. 

NARVAKZ,  PAMPIIfLA  DR.  a  Spanish  traveller, 
who  was  born  at  Valladoiid,  and  went  eariy  to  Ame. 
rica,  which  was  then  just  discovered.  He  served 
under  Esquibal,  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  was  after- 
wards commander  of  the  expedition  sent  against 
Cortes  by  Diego  de  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba. 
He  sailed  in  1528  with  400  men,  intending  to  esta. 
blish  a  colony  in  Florida,  diaoorwed  th«  bay  of  Pan- 
sacola,  and  having  marched  into  the  oonoivy,  WW 
never  beard  of  more. 

NARUSZKWICZ,  ADAM  STANISLAUS,  a  Po- 
lish poet  and  historian  of  eminence,  who  v,n<?  horn  in 
1733.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Luiiuanian 
family,  and  entered  in  1748  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
After  a  journey  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  die  eoUejrunnmiMlhHii 
of  the  Jesuits  at  \Vart>aw.  After  the  abolition  of  his 
order,  the  king  engaged  him  in  1773  to  write  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  His 
work,  of  'vhirh  nnthintr  has  ever  appeared  in  j)rint, 
pleased  the  king  so  much  that  he  encouraged  liim  to 
write  a  complete  history  of  Poland.  This  work  is 
distinguishea  for  ita  acute  critidem,  extensive  read> 
ing.  and  concise  and  unadorned  atyle,  and  ie  the 
most  important  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  liislory 
of  Poland.  Unfortunately  it  is  incomplete.  The  hrst 
volume,  intended  to  embrace  the  earliest  and  most 
nnrfrtain  periods,  and  to  be  published  after  the  other 
volumes,  never  appeared.  Naruszewicz  left  a  collec- 
tion  of  materials  fur  this  work,  in  360  foUo  volumes, 
eztiacted  firom  pi^lie  and  liunily  archivee,  and  di« 
vided  aeeording  to  the  yean  of  the  reigns  of  the  dtf> 
ferent  kings.  They  were  put  in^J  the  hands  of  Thad- 
darus  Csacki,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  the 
l^nanian  liiwe,%i4o  undertook  to  continue  the  his* 
tory.  As  a  poet  Nar•5^•::pr,•ic^  distinguished  himself 
in  several  styles,  pariu  uiarly  in  the  idyL  He  also 
wrote  a  Polish  translation  of  Tacitus,  in  which  ho 
has  imitated  the  brevity  of  the  original  with  surprir 
ing  encoeaa » **  A  Biography  of  the  Litbuaniaii  Geoe^ 
r>^  JohaCharkt  Ghodkiewicaj**  "Tawyfai,  or  tht 
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History  of  the  Tartars,"  and  other  works.  He  died  of 
a  broken  lieart,  occasioned  hy  the  fM  of  hit  ualaMpff 
cotmtiy»  at  Wamw  in  1796,  and  was  lamnitad  bMtt 
for  h'ln  talflMi  and  hia  noble  and  pbilaathrapie  eb». 

racter. 

NASH.  RICHARD.— Thia  celebrated  aekm  of 

fashion  was  onetif  the  most  remarknble  characters  of 
the  latit  century.  Ue  was  born  in  16?4  at  Swansea, 
in  Glamorganmin^andwBS  intended  for  the  l&w,  but 
entered  the  army;  being  dioguated  at  the  discipline 
and  Ids  anbordinate  rank,  he  soon  forsook  it  and  took 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  Here  he  devoted  l.imself 
eatireiy  to  pleasure  and  fashion ;  and  when  King 
WiUiam  visited  the  inn,  he  was  chosen  master  of  the 
pageant  with  which  it  wn  -  nr-tomary  to  welcome  the 
monarch.  Su  pleai>€(l  was  W  Uham  with  the  enter- 
tainment that  he  offered  him  the  hononr  of  knigbU 
hood;  but  Nash  refused  it,  saying,  "Please  yoar 
majesty,  if  you  intend  to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it 
maybe  one  of  your  ;i  i  kiiij^hts  of  Windsor,  and 
then  I  shall  have  a  fortune  at  least  eaiud  to  sumxtrt 
nay  title.*'  In  1704  he  was  appointea  master  m  the 
ceremonies  at  Bath,  and  immediately  instituted  a  set 
of  re^ihntion^  as  remarkabie  for  their  Htrictness  as  for 
their  judiciuiH  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  society  of 
the  jilare.  AVhili;  in  the  j)l("nitude  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  Nash  lived  in  the  most  splendid  style, 
Hupportinf^  hiK  expenses  by  a  long  run  of  success  at 
the  gaming  table.  His  dreas  was  covered  with  ex- 
nenaive  hM,  and  he  wore  a  hurge  while  codced  hat. 
rhe  chariot  in  which  he  rode  was  drawn  by  six  grey 
horsey  and  attended  by  a  long  retinue  of  sen  ants, 
some  on  horse,  others  on  foot,  while  hia  progress 
through  the  streets  was  made  known  by  a  band  of 
Frencli  horns  and  other  instruments,  liis  common 
title  was  the  king  of  Bath,  and  bis  reign  continued 
with  Qodiminiahed  splendour  for  more  than  filte«D 
years.  His  health  then  began  to  decline,  and  hia 
resources  grew  less  plentiful.  As  the  chaii|/e  in  his 
spirits  and  circumstances  became  more  evident,  his 
former  acquaintances  gradually  forsook  him,  and  he 
died  at  the  of  eighty-eighty  in  coroparatiro  indi- 
gence and  sohtude. 

NASH,  THREADWAY  RUSSEL,  an  antiouary 
of  eonsidenUe  research,  who  was  educated  at  Wor. 
cester  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  i;j  I7V^-  Tii  idilition  to  a  valuable  church 
preferment  he  possessed  an  ample  estate,  which  en- 
abled him  to  devote  tlie  principal  part  of  his  time  to 
antiquarian  pursuits.  His  best  work  is  modestly  en- 
titled *'  Collections  for  the  History  of  Worcester." 
Dr.  Nash  died  in  173S. 

NASH,  THOMAS*  a  dramatist,  who  was  bom  in 
die  reign  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  After  he  had  finished 
his  education  he  came  to  London,  and  supported 
himself  entirely  by  his  pen.  Among  his  nmaanNM 
works  was  "  Pierce  Penr,ilf<:':p,  his  Supplication  to 
the  Divell."    His  d.  iLh  took  place  in  l(ioi. 

NASMITH,  J  A.MES,  an  English  writer,  who  was 
bom  at  Norwich  in  1740,  and  received  iiia  education 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  the  au^or  of  a  treatise  on 
the  statutes  respecting  the  assize  of  bread,  and  also 
published  editions  of  the  "  Notitia  Monastica,"  and 
"  Itineraries  of  Simon  and  William  Woreester.*'  He 
died  in  isns. 

NASMY  ril,  i'Ki  hR,  a  clever  Scottish  landscape 
painter,  who  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  art.  At  the  ^e  of 


twenty  ha  cum  to  London,  where  he  spent  the  re* 
mainaar  of  hia  Hfe,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  Aogaat, 
1631.  He  painted  wtA  so  much  sidll  aa  to  be  caDsd 

the  Enghsh  Hobbima,  that  j muter  being  his  model, 
for  without  being  a  copyist  he  may  be  said  to  hare 
infused  the  spirit  of  that  master  into  his  wmfca. 

NAUNTOX,  SIR  ROBERT,  an  English  states- 
man, who  was  educated  at  Tnnity  college.  Can- 
bridge.  He  was  appointed  master  of  requests  by 
James  I.,  and  in  1617  was  made  secretary  of  state. 
He  died  in  1630,  and  after  his  death  hia  posthuaoos 
works  appcind  under  tha  tido  of  "  Fkigaaiita  Rf' 
galia." 

NAYU)R,  JAMBS,  a  ramaikable  EngUsh  endm- 

Blast,  whn  vi  as  born  in  16I6,  in  the  parish  of  Arr^"' 
ley,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father 
waa  a  farmer.  He  possessed  good  natural  parts,  aod 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  1641  he 
entered  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  parliament  anny 
under  Lord  Fairfax,  beiug  then  a  [  resbyterian ; 
though  with  the  times  he  afterwards  turned  iiuie- 
pendent,  and  became  quarter-master  nnder  Geneial 

Lambert.  In  1649  he  returTipd  luimr,  nnd  in  165! 
wan  made  a  convert  by  the  cwebrated  George  Fox. 
He  soon  commenced  preacher  among  that  seet,aBd 
obtained  considerable  reputation  for  his  talent  as  a 
speaker.  On  his  \'isiting  London  in  1(553  he  pained 
a  strong  part)'  in  his  favour,  and  in  lti5G  went  into 
the  west  of  Edogland,  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  bis 
dirinemisrion,  and  to  sndi  a  hei^t  did  the  mania  ot* 
his  followers  nui  tli  it  we  find  him  addressed  in 
following  impious  words,  fur  "the  everlasting  mtaoi 
righteousness,  and  prince  of  peace,  the  pro^phet  of 
the  most  high  God,  nay,  the  only-be<_'n?ff*n  ■^on  of 
God,  out  of  Zion,  whose  mother  is  u  virgin,  uiui 
whose  birth  is  immortaL"  In  the  mean  time  such 
extravagaacea  aidited  horror,  even  in  thoae  of 
finatiewn.  Informathm  was  given  to  tiiemagisiralBB, 
and  Naylor  was  committed  to  Exeter  gnol.  He  was 
not  long  detained  in  prison,  being  released  in  the  en- 
suing month.  Ho  immediately  came  to  London,  re- 
Holnng,  however,  to  take  Bristol  in  the  way.  He 
was  attended  by  several  of  hi&  adherents  ;  who,  m 
passing  through  Glastonbury  and  WcHr,  spread  their 
gannenta  before  him  in  the  atreets.  Being  anirsd 
at  Bedmin«ter,  about  a  mile  firom  Bristol,  they  femied 
themselvt  s  iiii  i  procession  ;  and  when  they  came  to 
the  suburbs  of  Bristol,  some  females  spread  scarfs  and 
handkerchiefs  in  his  way.  while  others  went  on  eadi 
side  of  his  horse,  and  all  joined  in  rnrnlrade  sinking. 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Saijaoth  ;  llusiinna 
in  the  highest ;  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Israel.' 
Such  a  mockery  of  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerasakn 
drew  the  notice  of  the  magistrates,  by  whose  onkr 
Naylor  was  apprehended,  and  committed  to  prison, 
with  ux  of  bis  associates ;  soon  after  which  they  were 
aU  sent  to  London  to  be  examined  by  parliament.  So 
unprrrcdented  and  uniiaralleled  a  case  employed  the 
house  several  days.  He  was  first  examined  before  a 
committee,  who  resolved  "that  James  Naylor  is 
guilty  of  horrid  blasphemy,  and  that  be  is  a  grand 
impostor,  and  a  great  seducer  of  the  p«)ple."  AftMr 
this  nine  days  more  were  taken  U[)  li,  lU-bate*,  when 
sentence  was  passed  aa  follows :  "  That  James  Naylor 
be  set  on  the  pillory  In  Pidnee  Yard,  WeatndBrtsr, 
during  the  space  of  two  hours,  on  Thursday  next ; 
and  be  whipped  by  the  hangman  through  the  streets 
from  \\  estmmster  to  the  Old  Exchange*  aod  there 
likawiao  ha  aet  on  tho  pillory  for  (he  i|Mm  of  tirt 
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1  Alt  honra  of  dflfvra  ud  one  on  Sttur- 
day  next;  in  each  place  weannp^  a  p^jier.  containing 
an  inscription  of  bis  crimes ;  and  tiiat  at  the  Old 
Exchange  his  tongue  be  bored  through  with  ahot  iron, 
and  that  he  be  tlMre  also  atigiiiatiied  ia  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  B :  and  that  Be  t»e  afterwarda  ■jmtto 
Bristol,  and  be  conveyed  into  and  through  the  said  city 
on  horseback,  with  lus  face  backward ;  and  there  also 
jmbliely  whipped  the  next  market^lay  after  he  comes 
thither ;  and  that  from  thence  he  be  committed  to 
pviaon  m  Bridewell,  London,  and  there  restrained 
from  the  society  of  all  people,  an  i  there  to  labour 
hard  till  he  shall  be  released  by  parliament ;  and, 
during  that  time,  be  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  shall  have  no  relief  but  what  he  earns  by 
hia  d^y  labour."  The  whole  aentence  was  put  in 
oneotioii,  and,  what  li  atill  mora  ranariafala,  it  had 
the  Kood  effect  of  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  matfiatraiea  of  Bristol,  express- 
il^  his  repentance,  and  ne  was  discharged  from  pri- 
Bon  by  order  of  parliament  in  1659 ;  and,  about  the 
end  of  October  1660,  set  out  from  London,  in  order 
to  return  to  liis  wife  and  children  at  Wakefield  in 
Yoriuhire.  Ue  was  taken  ill  on  the  road,  and  ear- 
ned to  II<dine,  near  King's  Ripton,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, but  he  soon  after  expired,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, 1660.  He  was  tlie  author  of  seveial  tracts, 
aucb  as  "  Exhortation  to  the  Rulers,  the  Fnaehenb 
and  the  Lawyem,"  "  Milk  for  Babes,"  &c. 

NEAL,  DANIKL.adissentingdivineand  historian, 
who  was  born  in  I C7S,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Ue 
•abeequeatly  became  eminent  both  aa  a  preacher  and 
writer,  and  died  at  Bath  In  1743.  Hia  principal 
work  is  entitled  "  An  History  of  the  Puritans." 

NECKER.  JAMES.— This  celebrated  sutesman 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1732.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  by  his  *'  Eloge  »le  Colbert,"  and  by  a  treatise 
"  Surba  Legislation  et  le  Commerce  des  (i rains,"  the 
latter  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions. 
Theaa  and  aevenl  other  works  of  a  similar  character 
i  Um  tfaa  post  flf  comptroller-general,  which, 
r,  ha  afkerwatda  lost ;  but  so  strong  was  the 
<■  the  nation  on  the  subject  that  the  king 
;  pally,  who  considered  him  as  unfavourable 
to  them,  were  compelled  to  recall  him.  His  talents, 
however,  were  not  of  a  character  to  support  him  in 
the  arduous  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  and 
ahofftlj  after  hia  return  he  becama  as  much  an  object 
of  haibvd  as  ha  had  prariondy  been  of  popularity. 
He  left  France,  and  was  onlf  protected  from  the  fury 
of  the  Pariaians  by  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly. 
Ifr.  Nadcvthen  retired  to  SwitaeHand,  and  devoted 
tta  nmainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  His 
dsadi  to6k  place  in  1804.   The  autograph  of  this 

'  ia  givan  * 


NEEDHAM,  JOHN  TUBERVILLE,  an  anti- 
quarian writer,  who  was  born  in  1713,  and  educated 
'  '*  college  of  Douai,  where  he  made  great  pro- 
in  classical  as  well  as  in  general  literature, 
his  return  he  was  elected  Mlow  of  the  royal  ao- 
4ktf,  alaa  of  lha  aatiqnaiiaa  sooaty,  and  fWMNN 
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other  learned  bodies.   He  assisted  Boflbn  in  some 

parts  of  his  natural  history,  and  himself  published 
several  valuable  works.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  his  "  Entjuiries  on  Microscopical  Discoveries 
and  the  Generation  of  Oraanixed  Bodies"  aa  tha 
bast.   Re  died  in  1781  at  Brusseb. 

NEELE,  HENRY,  a  talented  Knulish  writer,  who 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  aubseauently  turned 
his  attention  to  literature.  Aa  an  anUior  he  is  best 
known  by  his  '*  Romfince  of  History,"  which  is  a 
work  of  considerable  merit.  He  was  also  a  poet,  and 
many  of  his  odes  are  remarkable  for  picturesque  per- 
son) ti  cation.  This  gentleman  died  by  his  own  Itand 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1828,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
which  wa.s  brought  on  by  mental  exertion.  In  his 
private  and  domestic  relations  of  life  he  was  respected 
for  his  gentle  and  inoffenstTO  dispos^idon. 

NEER.  ARNOLD  VAN  DER,  an  eminent  artist, 
who  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  I0l9.  He  excelled 
in  painting  views  in  Holland,  cottages,  or  fishermen's 
huts,  and  in  his  beautiful  delineation  of  the  effect  of 
moonlight.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  chiar- 
oseuro.  His  sunsets  are  excellent,  nor  was  he  less 
successful  in  painting  water  pieces,  in  which  be  is 
only  surpassed  by  Cuyp.  He  died  hi  1683.  Hia 
son.  Eglon  Hendrick  Van  der  Neer,  was  bom  in 
1643,  and  was  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  His 
pictures  of  conversations  and  gallant  subjects  arc 
most  admired,  they  are  well  coloured  and  highly 
finished.  He  was  employed  for  some  time  by  the 
elector  palatine  at  Diisseblorf,  where  bodied  in  1703. 

NELSON,  HORATIO,  one  of  the  brightest  oma- 
ments  of  the  naval  pv^ession,  and  one  to  whom 
Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  owe  her  present  suiie- 
riority  on  the  ocean.  He  was  bom  September  29tlit 
1758,  at  the  parsonage-house  of  Burnham  Thorpe, 
in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  then  rector.  Young 
Horatio  was  never  strong,  but  yet  he  was  remark- 
able for  undertaking  feats  of  agility  and  for  exposing 
himself  to  dangers  that  few  other  boys  would  have 
veittand  to  ifttempt. 


About  his  twelfth  year,  1770,  Horatio  being  at 
home  for  the  Christmas  heydays,  read  in  the  country 
paper  that  hia  maternal  unde  was  appointad  to  tha 
Bawambln,  of  sirty4iwirgwii.  **  Do^  William/' 
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he  !i  brother  \vl)o  was  eighteen  months  okler  than 
biii)«elf, "  write  to  iny  father,  and  tell  bim  (bat  I  abould 
like  to  go  to  Mft  with  mtde  Mamiee.'*  Knowbifr  it 
was  the  laudable  wish  of  pronding  for  himself  that 
actuated  his  hcruic  son,  and  inwardly  satiated  that 
"  in  whate  ver  tttation  be  night  bo  pltieed,  he  would 
climb,  if  uoesible,  to  th?  very  top  of  the  tree,"  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  had  now  i  t  paired  to  Bath  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  health,  did  not  oppose  his  son's  design; 
but  it  was  not  considered  in  the  Mine  light  by  bis 
ancle.  "What/*  observed  Ctplain  Snekling.  in  bis 
answer,  "has  poor  Horatio  done,  who  is  so  weak, 
that  he.  ahov&  all  the  rest»  should  be  sent  to  rough 
Uouttosea?  But  let hun come,  and  the  first  time 
we  go  into  action  a  cnnnon-ball  may  knock  off  liis 
bead,  and  provide  for  him  at  once."  He  accortimgly 
vcr  L  nnJ  it  was  early  on  a  cold  and  dark  spring 
saoroing  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelaoo's  Mrvant  cime 
to  the  eehool  at  North  Wdriunn,  \mt\ng  tin  ran. 
inons  for  Horatio  to  join  his  ship,  flnvln^'  prirtrd 
from  his  broUi«r  Wilham,  and  thus  experienced  the 
first  of  those  privationi  which  make  up  the  eaflor** 
k>t  through  life,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Lon- 
don ;  where  he  was  put  into  the  Chatham  stage,  in 
order  to  proceed  for  the  Raisonable,  then  lying  in 
the  Medway.  Quittiog  the  stage  with  the  other 
passengers,  he  waa  left  to  iind  hw  way  on  board  a« 
re  could,  till  after  some  time  wandering  about  in  the 
cold,  without  being  able  to  reach  the  ship,  an  officer, 
OtMernnghis  situation,  questioned  him,  and  happen- 
ng  to  be  acquainted  with  his  uncle,  took  him  home, 
and  gave  him  gome  refreshments.  \Vhen  he  got  on 
board,  however,  Captain  Suckling  was  not  there*  nor 
wae  any  person  apphaed  of  the  laJ'a  coming;  lo 
that  be  paced  the  deck  the  witolo  of  the  day  without 
obtaiiiini,'  norioe  from  any  one,  nor  \^  is  '.i  t-'l  the 
ensuing  day  that  stmicbody  "took  cuiupcwttion  on 

Owing  to  the  termination  of  the  dispute  with 
Spain  relating  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  Raison- 
able, which  had  been  commissioned  on  acconat  of 
it,  was  Boon  paid  off,  and  Captain  Suckling  was  re- 
moved  to  the  Triumph,  of  aeventv-four  guns,  then 
stationed  as  a  gu.inl  -l  ip  in  the  Thames.  Anxious 
for  the  welfare  uf  his  nephew,  however,  and  deeming 
thia  too  inactive  a  post  for  him,  beMmthim  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  in  a  merchant  ahip,  under  Mr. 
Rathbone,  an  excellent  seaman,  who  bad  formerly 
been  master's  mate  with  him  in  the  Dreadnought. 
Nelaon  returned  a  good  practkal  aeaman,  but  with 
■n  aversion  to  the  tovd  eervice.  His  uncle,  pcr- 
crw'-.na  t!ie  sentiment  he  had  imbibed,  endeavoured 
tu  counteract  bis  tlislike  by  holding  out  as  a  reward, 
that  if  he  attended  well  to  his  navigaUon  he  ahould 
go  in  the  ctJtter  and  decked  longboat  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  commanding  officer's  ship  at  Chatham: 
thus  he  became  a  good  ])ilot,  and  acquired  a  confi- 
dence among  rocks  and  sands,  of  which  be  often  felt 
the  importance.  Nelson  had  not  been  many  months 
on  board  the  Triumph,  when  bin  enterprise  was  e.\- 
dted  by  finding  that  the  Racehorse  and  Carcass 
bonba  wore  selected  and  fitting  out  for  a  voyage  of 
difcovery  towards  the  North  Pole  in  consequence  of 
an  application  from  the  roval  society.  Every  sort  of 
preparation  bemg  made,  this  expedition  sailed  from 
the  Nore,  June  4,  1773;  Nelaon  being  admitted  as 
coxswain  under  Captain  Lutwidge,  second  in  com- 
mand.   Ntlsun  waK  occasion  ally  fiuriistci  with  the 

command  of  a  fuur>oar«d  cutter,  which,  owin^  to  the 
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hazardous  natureof  the  service,  would  have  been  com- 
mitted to  few  boys  of  fifteen.  During  this  perilous 
but  interesting  expedilioa  there  oecarrad  om  of  dbsss 

in st ranees  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  so  strongly 
marked  tlie  career  of  Nelson.  One  night,  pending  the 
mid-watch,  he  stole  from  the  ship,  taking  advents^  of 
a  risin£^  foe,  and,  attended  by  one  of  hia  comrades,  set 
out  over  the  icc  in  pursuit  of  a  bear.  Presently  they 
were  missed;  the  fog  also  became  more  thick, and  their 
officers  felt  seriooslyalannsd  for  their  safety.  B^weea 
tb reeand  four  in  the  moningthswoadMr  grew  daaver, 
when  tliL  two  adventurers  were  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  attacking  a  huge  b^.  llie 
signal  for  them  to  return  was  directly  made;  and 
Nel.--iin's  cnrnpnnion  called  upon  hira  to  obey  it,  but 
ill  viuu  .  iiia  muNkel  had  flashed  in  the  pan,  their 
ammunition  was  expended,  and  nothing  but  a  chasm 
in  the  ice,  whidi  amrated  him  from  tlis  devouriaiC 
bear,  bad  pressrvsd  ms  life.  '*N«vternfaid,'*  Ndaoa 
still  cried,  "do  but  let  mc  ui  t  a  blo.v  at  this  de\Tl 
with  the  butt-end  of  my  musket,  and  we  shall  have 
him."  .  Captain  Lutwidge,  however,  seeing  his  danger, 
fired  a  gim,  which  had  the  intended  effect  of  scann;?- 
the  beast,  and  Nelson  returned  safe.  I  Lc  capt.uu 
now  severely  reprimanded  him  for  conduct  so  unbe- 
coming his  atation  in  the  ship,  detirtQg  to  bo  in- 
formed what  was  his  motivo  ftur  hvntmg  a  hear? 
"Sir,"  :in^\\i  rcil  the  Stripling  hero,  pouting  his  lip, 
as  he  was  observed  to  do  when  agitated,  "  1  wished 
to  kill  the  bear,  that  I  might  tmy  the  dda  to  mf 

father." 

Kciurnmg  from  this  adventurous  scene,  and  the 
ship  being  paid  off  shortly  after  their  return.  Nelson 
was  plac^  oy  his  uncle  with  Captain  Fanner,  in  thA 
Seahorse,  of  twenty  guns,  at  this  time  attached  to  a 
squadron  de.stined  for  the  East  Indies.  He  '.vtl- 
stationed  at  the  foretop  at  watch  and  watch,  where 
hie  eondoct  attracted  the  atlenUon  of  the  naaler, 
afterwards  Captain  Surridge,  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation the  captain  rated  him  as  midshipman. 
FVe^ous  to  this  voyage  his  coutttOMMoe  bad  bMinne 
florid,  and  be  had  begun  to  ao^iira  a  strong  and 
athletic  habit ;  but  wh«i  he  had  been  nearly  eighteen 
m  »ntltH  in  India,  be  felt  the  eff  i  is  of  its  climate  so 
baneful  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans.  Amidst 
the  ravages  of  a  disorder  which  at  once  reduced  bis 
strength  and  dejected  bis  mind,  and  which,  baffling 
the  skill  of  medicine  left  him  no  hope  but  in  aban- 
doning a  scene  where  aU  me  to  him  new  and  in- 
teresting. Nelson  was  favoured  mth  one  of  those 
glimpses  of  futurity  that  but  few  have  the  privilege 
to  experience,  and  still  fewer  the  piety  to  appreci.iie. 
"  1  felt  impreMed,"  says  the  hero,  "  with  a  feeling 
that  I  sltodd  never  rise  in  my  profession.  My  mind 
was  staggered  with  a  view  of  the  difficulties  1  had  to 
surmount,  and  the  little  interest  I  possessed.  I 
coidd  discover  no  means  of  reaching  the  Qibjeek  of 
my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy  reverie,  in 
which  I  almost  wished  myself  overboard,  a  sudden 
glow  of  patriotism  w  i-  1  in  ]]■  il  v,  ilhin  me,  and  pre- 
sented my  king  and  county  as  my  patron.  My  mind 
exalted  b  the  idea.  WeB  then  (rexeliimed)  I  wSl 
be  a  hero,  and,  confiding  in  Providence,  I  will  brave 
every  danger !"  Thus  did  the  immortal  spirit  of  Nel- 
son revive ;  for  fimm  that  hour,  "  in  bis  mind's  eye," 
an  he  frequently  expressed  himself  to  Captun  Uairdy* 
"  a  radiant  orb  was  suspended,  which  urged  him  on- 
wards  to  renown."'  Ncl^n  had  too  much  devotional 

seneibilit7  not  to  peccetTe  (he  qnarter  nhence  he  do> 
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mod  di*  imptrttd  hope ;  and  long  after,  Uwrefiw%, 

when  bis  fame  w^.^  ro-cx tensive  with  that  of  bis 
country  itself,  he  siMiki'  wuh  rapture  of  the  impulse 
thus  communicateu  to  his  character. 

Meanwhile  his  uncle.  Captain  Suckling,  had  been 
made  comptroller  of  the  navy :  his  own  health  had 
improved  opon  the  voyage  home,  and  he  was  uhurtly 
■fter  appmnted  aetiii^-lieatenant  in  the  WtMrceater, 
•ixty-iirar  ftmm,  Oaptain  Mark  RofaiiwoD*  April  the 
Sth,  1777,  nepa^'ip:]  h:^  examination lipvftfieut  'nrvncr 
Such  was  the  honourahle  result  of  thk  examinaiiua 
to  NelMO,  thttt  tlM  next  day  he  received  his  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestofie  frigate, 
Captain  William  Locker,  fitting  out  for  Jamaica. 
AVhile  he  wan  in  this  frif^ate,  he  captured,  in  a  strong 
gale  of  wind  and  a  haavy  sea*  an  American  letter  <^ 
maniiie.  Gaptain  Loeker  ortovd  Ua  flrat  Utottmat 
tu  huard  her,  !nit  this,  onint;  to  a  tremendous  sea. 
hti  wdin  unable  tu  effect.  "  Ilave  I  then  no  officer," 
exclaimed  the  captain,  **  who  can  board  the  prise?" 
On  hearing  tliis  the  master  immediately  ran  to  the 
gang-way,  in  order  to  jump  into  the  boat,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Nelson  suddenly  stopped  him,  saying — "  It  is 
my  turn  now ;  if  I  come  baick  it  will  be  youra."  He 
•eeomplialMd  bit  object,  and  probably  nev«r  nw  a 
diffictifty  in  the  co-.vsc.  of  his  service  that  he  did  not 
•urmount.  Death  at  length  deprived  NeUon  of  his 
Mnda,  but  in  this  conjuncture  Captain  Locker,  who, 
duly  appreciating  his  extr^ionlinnrv  merit,  had  formed 
a  friendship  for  htm,  whicii  terminated  only  with  his 
own  valuable  life,  warmly  recommended  him  to  Sir 
Peter  Parker  commanding  on  tha  Weat  India  station. 
Being  by  thia  means  removad  into  the  Briatd  flag- 
sir.]!  he  became  first  lieutenant;  anil  nn  the  Sth  of 
December,  was  appointed  commander  of  the 

Badger  brig,  lying  in  Montago  Bay,  Jamaica.  Col- 
lingwoorl,  thrri  a  lieutenant,  sticcceded  ilii  Dnand 
both  in  I  lie  Lowcstofle  and  the  Briiitul. 

In  1779  Nelson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain,  and  appointad  to  tha  Uiachinbrook  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  an  aaany'a  mareliiiitiiian  abeatbed  witli 
wood.  He  was  so  far  fortunau-,  nnh\ athslarulinij  liis 
old  forebodings,  in  possessing  good  interest  at  the 
tinat^en  it  nroved  most  servmabla  to  himi  his 
promotion  had  hitherto  been  nearly  as  rapid  a-s  it 
could  be,  and  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of' 
twenty-one,  he  had  gained  that  rank  which  brought 
all  the  honours  of  the  servica  within  bia  raach.  No 
opportunity  had,  indeed,  been  afforded  him  of  dia- 
tinguisbiog  himself,  b\it  ];e  wzs  thoroughly  master 
of  his  profession,  and  his  zeal  and  ability  were  ac- 
knowledged wherever  he  was  knovi^n. 

Early  in  the  year  1780  Captain  Nelson  convoyed, 
in  the  Hinchinbrook,  an  expedition  fitted  out  at 
Jamaica,  and  consisting  of  500  men,  to  take  Fort 
San  Jnaa,  on  tha  rivar  of  that  namas  and,  be- 
coming draa  maater  of  tha  lowns  ct  Leon  and  Gra- 
iiada,  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  North 
and  South  America.  They  readied  the  Rio  San  Juan 
on  Ae  24th  of  March,  when  the  captain's  aerviees 
were  to  liave  closed  with  the  landing  of  the  troops ; 
but  as  no  one  had  any  knowledge  of  the  river,  Nel- 
eon,  who  would  not  turn  his  back  where  so  much 
wax  yet  to  be  done^  w***"*^  two  of  his  own  boats 
and  some  Mosqtiito  shoreHcrafl,  and  resohred  to  carry 
the  soldiers  up  to  the  fort,  besides  tht  <it  dif- 
ficulties atlanding  the  navigation,  in  a  scaaoa  most 
liostile  to  it,  it  was  found  indispensable  to  carry  a 
ooau  laiBBa  m 
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wia  defended  bf  a  baMary.  Widi  an  bUrepidity  that 

could  not  he  resisted,  Nelson,  heading  a  few  of  hU 
seamen,  leaped  upon  the  beach.  'l*he  pUce  on  which 
he  had  precipitated  himself  waa  so  muddy  that  he 
encountered  much  difficidty  in  extricating  his  feet, 
while  he  lost  his  shi>es;  but  he  would  brook  no  de- 
lay, and  advancing  barefooted  he  "  hoarded  the  bat- 
tery." The  castle  of  San  Juan  sttrrendered  after  tea 
days'  siege;  yet  owing  to  ^  deeeition  of  the  Indian*, 
tlu'  terrible  effects  of  the  climate,  and  the  tot;iI  want 
ot  accoounodation  fur  the  sick,  tite  ex{>editiQn  ended 
roost  ealamitouslv.  Nelson  was  saved  only  by  n 
timely  removal,  Iwinf  aaoMd  with  tha  prevaifiog 
dysentery. 

On  bis  return  from  this  expedition  Nelson  waa 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Janus  of  forty-four 
gana.  He  waa  so  seriotnly  minced  by  hie  kite  dte> 

order,  however,  that  wlu  n  tlir  y  reached  Port  Royal 
he  was  carried  on  shore  in  his  cot;  and,  notwith- 
standuig  some  amendmaat^  feeling  that  he  was  un- 
able to  retain  his  new  command,  he  asked  pennis«iun 
to  return  to  England,  as  offering  the  only  chance  for 
bis  recovery.  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Corn- 
wallis  took  him  home  in  the  Jion,  and  to  his  can 
and  Idndneaa  Nebon  acknowledged  himself  to  hart 
been  at  this  time  indrlncd  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
existence.  Thinking  he  had  recovered  his  strength, 
after  an  interval  of  about  four  months,  he  was  ap- 
pointcri  ro  the  Alhemnrle,  t  vcnty-eight  guns,  aFrencli 
merciiantuiun,  winch  bad  itccn  purchasscd  from  the 
captors  for  the  king's  service.  While  employed  in 
getting  thia  ship  ready  he  rslapeed  so  swioualy  as  to 
be  hardly  able  to  keep  out  of  bed  i  yet  in  this  state, 
suHVring  from  the  effects  of  a  West  Indian  climate, 
he  was  nent  to  the  North  Seas,  and  kept  there  the 
whole  of  the  winter!  This  was  during  the  armed 
neutrality;  anji  when  thf-y  arschored  off  KlsineuT 
the  Danish  adnnral  sent  u:i  huaid  desiring  tu  be  in- 
formed what  ships  had  arrived,  and  to  have  their 
force  written  down.  "  The  Albemarle,''  observed 
Nelson  to  the  messenger,  **  is  one  of  me  Britanme 
majesty's  ships:  you  are  at  liberty.  Sir,  to  count  the 
guns  as  you  go  down  the  side ;  and  you  may  assure 
the  Danish  admiral  that,  if  necessary,  the^  shall  aU 
be  well  '?erved."  It  wa^s  in  this  voyage  Nelson  ac- 
quired :i  It  knowledge  of  the  Danish  coast,  together 
with  itH  so'jiidings,  which  eventually  proved  of  such 
advantage  to  bis  country,  and  of  eo  mnch  consequence 
to  his  own  feme. 

Nelson  was  shortly  after  ordered  to  Quehet  M'lnla 
cruising  on  this  station,  the  Albemarle  captured  n 
fishing-schooner,  wfaieh  eonluned  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  master's  property,  who,  to  add  to  his  grief,  \vas 
anxiously  expected  by  a  larse  family  at  home.  Nel- 
son, having  first  employed  him  as  a  pilot  in  Boston 
Bay,  reatored  him  the  schooner  and  eaigo,  girtof 
him  also  a  certificate  to  secure  bim  from  being  taken 
by  any  other  vessel.  Such  an  action  was  returne<l 
in  kind,  'i'his  man  came  off'  to  the  Albemarle,  at  the 
peril  of  life,  with  a  present  of  sheep,  poultrr,  and 
fresh  provisions,  which  proved  a  most  valuable  sup- 
ply, it  htfing  the  middle  of  August  and  the  ship's 
company  not  having  partaken  of  a  ftesh  meal  linea 
the  beginning  of  Apnl.   The  owner  of  the  achooner 

K reserved  the  certificate  that  had  been  given  him  at 
loston,  as  a  memorial  of  tlie  generosity  he  had  met 
with;  and  now  that  the  fame  of  Nelson  has  given 
interest  to  every  thing  cooaeelad  wiA  bn  name  it  ia 
i^ginkdattnlic. 
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Oiptain  Ndion  sailed  from  Queliec  witli  a  convoys 
of  tmnporti  to  N«w  York  in  October  1782,  at  a 
ttine  when  htt  nub  were  fnwen  to  die  yards,  and 

arrived  in  safety  at  Sandy  Hook.  Admiral  Dipliy 
remarking  to  bim  that  he  was  come  on  a  fine  station 
for  making  prize-money,  "  Yes,  Sir,"  repfied  Nel- 
•OII,"but  the  West  In.^ic^  xhc.  station  for  honour." 
Lord  Hood,  with  a  detachiucnt  of  Rodney's  victorious 
fleet,  beiiiK  also  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  having  been 
intimate  with  Captain  Suckling,  introduced  Ndaon, 
tdiose  professional  worth  was  by  thie  time  exteneri'ely 
known,  to  his  lalf  inaj;  sfy,  then  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  serving  under  himself  as  midshipman  in 
the  Barflenr.  "  I  bad.**  says  his  royal  highness, 
**  the  watch  on  deck  when  Captain  Nelson  came  in 
his  barge  along-side,  who  appeared  to  be  the  merest 
boy  of  a  captain  I  ever  beheld,  and  his  dress  was 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  on  a  fnll-laced  uniform ; 
his  lank  unpowdered  bur  was  tied  in  a  stiff  Hessian 
tail  of  an  extraordinary  length  ;  the  old-fashioned 
flaps  of  bis  waistcoat  added  to  the  general  quaintness 
of  his  figure,  and  prodneed  an  appearanoewhidi  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  notice  ;  for  I  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  it  before,  oor  could  I  imagine  who  he 
ma,  nor  what  he  came  about.  There  was,  however, 
eomething  irresistibly  pleasing  in  his  address  and 
conversation,  and  an  enthusiasm,  when  speaking  on 
professional  subjects,  which  showed  that  he  was  no 
common  being."  llie  duke,  indeed,  lirom  that  time 
became  Ndson'e  Ann  fifend,  and  had  the  fratificatkm 
to  find  that  his  kindness  was  extended  to  an  officer 
eminently  worthy  of  it.  When  Nelson  watt  ordered 
back  to  England,  he  waa  diiected  in  his  way  to 
attend  hi*  royal  higbaeaa  on  a  viait  to  the  Ha- 
vannah. 

Tidings  arriving  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  had 
been  eigned,  the  Albemarle  returned  home,  and  was 
mad  off  at  Portamouth,  on  the  3t«t  of  July,  1783. 

Kekon  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  prr'^ented  at 
court ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  his  friend  Davison's 
cbamberfl,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  threw  off  his 
"iron-bound  coat,"  previous  to  dining,  and  afterwards 
talked  over  wliatever  had  befallen  them  since  they 
parted  on  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Hav- 
ing dosed  the  war  "  without  a  fortune,"  he  deemed  it 
inexpedient  to  apply  for  a  ship,  becauae  he  was  not 
wealthy  enough  to  live  on  hoard  in  the  style  whicli 
was  then  become  customarv.  Fiaditu;  it  prudent  to 
economise  on  his  half-pay,  he  repaireuto  nance,  to- 

Ward<^  the  end  of  Ocloppr  \7'^'A,  in  (•f)in|viny  with 
Captain  Macnamara,  of  the  navy,  and  remained  there 
till  the  spring  of  1784.  He  took  lodgingB  at  St. 
Ooer'a,  wlieia  he  waa  "quite  at  home/'  and  aeema 
to  have  fdt  more  than  oromary  delight  in  aaaodating 
with  "  two  very  agreeable  daughters"  of  an  English 
eletgyman,  who  were  "  about  twenty  years  of  age," 
md  who  played  and  aung  to  him  and  his  companion 
whenever  they  visited  them.  *•  I  mxist,"  writes  Nelson 
to  his  friend  Locker,  "  take  care  of  my  heart,  I  assure 
wHu"  Hiagairtjwaa^  however,  not  a  little  saddened 
hy  hie  receiving  an  account  <Hr  the  death  of  his  fa- 
Tourite  Hitter,  Anne,  who  died  in  conaequence  of  go- 
ing out  of  tho  balUtoom  at  Batb,  when  heated  oy 
dancinff. 

In  March  1784  Neleon  was  appointed  to  the  Boreaa 
frigate, which  had  been  ordered  to  the  Leeward  hlands, 
as  a  cruiser,  upon  the  peace-establiAhment.  His  hhi{) 
was  full  of  young  miashipmen,  there  being  not  less 
than  tbir^on  board.  ''Well,  air/'  he  would  aajr. 
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whene\'er  he  perceived  that  a  boy  was  apprehensive 
of  going  aloft  at  first,  "1  am  going  a  laoe  to  the 
mast-head,  and  beg  that  I  may  meet  ytra  there." 
Ni  K  on  never  noticed  in  what  manner  the  nautical 
adventurer  got  up,  but,  when  they  met  at  the  top, 
spoke  cheenully  to  Irini,  ranarkmg,  at  the  same 
tirrp,  ha^v  much  any  one  was  to  be  pitied  wlio  fancied 
that  geiimg  up  waa  either  dangerous  or  difficult.  Ma 
went  into  the  {school-room,  day  by  day,  to  see  that 
these  jroatha  wen  mmniiig  tlieir  atndiea:  at  nooai. 
he  was  the  flirt  OBdsdt  vita  Ida  qoadiant}  and  warn* 
I  of  tin  r  ilwafsaeeompoiiiedUmaveiioBUBviaitiof 
ceremony. 

In  1787  Ndaon  married  a  widow  lady  named! 
Nesbit,  and  be  then  took  up  his  abode  at  the  parson- 
age of  Bumham  Thorpe,  which  liis  father  aj>tiigned 
for  hia  rendenco.  His  pleastves  were  here  nnral 
onee.  Somedmes  he  biuied  himself  with  (among 
the  glebe{  sometimes  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  the  g:irden,  which  he  digged  as  if  to 
weary  lunuelfi  and  sometimes  he  went  birds'-ne«t> 
ing.  with  bis  wife  Ibr  hk  bdpmate.  Sbpoting,  as  h« 

prnrtispf!  it,  was,  however,  somewhat  ominmr--  tn  hi-; 
cumpaoioas;  fur  he  carried  hia  gun  upon  the  tuU 
cock,  and,  the  moment  a  bird  rose,  he  let  Hy,  ^\ntb- 
out  ever  putting  the  fowling-piece  to  his  shoulder. 

In  1793  Neleon  was  appointed  to  the  Agamem> 
non,  of  si.xty-four  guns,  and  was  shortly  after  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Hood,  proceeding  to  com* 
mand  in  die  Medilenanean.  **T1iere  are  three  things,** 
observed  Nelson,  at  this  time,  to  one  of  hi«  midship- 
men, "  which  you  are  constanUv  to  bear  in  mind. — 
First,  you  must  always  impUciuj  obey  ordeia,  wid^ 
out  attempting  to  form  any  opinion  of  your  own  re- 
specting their  ijrojinety.  Secondly,  you  munt  con- 
sider every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill  of  your 
king;  and,  thirdly,  you  must  hate  a  Freuchman  aa 
▼on  do  the  devil.^  With  tiieaa  aantimenta  ba  em. 
barked  in  the  revalDtioaaiy  war,  and  their  aflada 
were  subsequently  felt. 

Before  the  British  fleet  bad  entered  Toulon,  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Hood's  negotiation  with  the 
inhabitants.  Nelson  vva&  eeiit  by  Liui  with  despatchee 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  our  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Naptee.  This  J^v«d  one  of  the  eras  of  hia  most 
eventftd  life.  Sir  William,  after  his  flrat  interview 
with  Nelson,  told  his  lady  that  he  was  about  to  in- 
troduce a  little  man  to  her,  who  could  not  boast  the 
advantages  of  person,  but  who,  he  bdiaved,  would 
niu  drty  astonish  the  world! — "  1  have  never  before,** 
addeti  Sir  William,  *' enteruiiied  an  officer  at  mf 
house,  but  I  am  determined  to  bring  him  here.  Lil 
him  benut  in  the  room  prepared  for  Prince  Aogve- 
tne.**  Sur  William  won  as  much  upon  Nelson's  good 
opinion,  who,  delighted  with  his  method  of  doing 
business,  called  him  a  man  after  his  own  heaii;  ad£ 
ing — *'  I  am  now  only  a  captain,  but  I  will,  if  I  Kta, 
be  at  the  top  of  thp  tree."  Nelson  as  yet  8]K)ke  of 
Lady  Uamiiton  only  m  terms  of  general  praise,  con- 
sidering her  as  a  young  woman  of  amiable  manners, 
honoonng  the  sution  to  which  she  had  Iteen  raised ; 
and  remarking,  to  his  wife,  tliat  she  had  shown  great 
kindness  to  lier  son  Josiah.  Having  accomplished 
this  mission,  and  returned  from  another  to  the  dey 
of  Algien,  Ndson  was  detached,  withaattallaqna»> 
ron,  to  co-operate  with  General  Paoli  and  the  patri- 
otic party  in  Corsica.  The  confidence,  indeed,  winch 
his  admiral  invariably  reposed  in  bim,  msnifieatcd  the 
conrietiaiiha  hadof  NelioB'a  cooi^  lad  Iba  kigb 
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vfkBamt  1m  «iil«rtaiaed  of  bit  tdent*  aad  abOhjr  to 

exeaite  the  very  important  services  with  ivhicn  in 
Bucce^ion  ha  was  enlruated.  Whetiier  batteriefl 
were  to  be  raised,  or  iihipe  cut  out  of  harboun,  or 
a  hazardous  debarkation  waa  to  be  effected,  or  dif- 
ficult passages  were  to  be  explored,  we  perceive  Nel- 
son foremost,  toKtthcr  with  lii-  nu  H  (itTl<  t  t--  and 
seamen*  upon  every  occaaion.  Thus  placed  in  the 
post  of  omervalkm,  foremott  in  ^o  hoar  «f  danger 
and  diflSciiUv,  u'!i:lr,  at  the  ^mnc  time,  his  l)ra\ery 
was  happily  mingled  with  the  most  consummate  pru- 
dence and  profuundeet  judgment,  H  becmie  maltor 
of  surjirise  if  any  official  report  of  an  encounter  passed 
■  his  name  over  in  silence,  lie  was,  in  short,  entrusted 
as  a  negotiator,  employed  as  a  naval  partisan  and  su- 
ptfinteudent  o(  tranaporta,  and  as  a  geacnl  officer 
ontbot*. 

During  the  memorable  siege  of  T?a'-ti;v  Nelson  mi- 
perintended  the  debarkation  of  the  troops  and  stores, 
■ad  commanded  a  brigade  of  seamen  who  served  on 
shore  nt  the  batterie!i>.  With  only  a  few  arttllcry 
men,  about  1000  soldiers,  and  -i-'jO  sailors,  he  began 
his  operations  on  the  4th  of  April ;  the  sailors  drag- 
giQg  the  gttiw  up  the  h«igbt«»  and  bta  handful  of 
■okfiere  conducting  themadVes  widi «  atmiiar  spirit. 
"  'riieir  zeal.**  Nelson  observes,  "  is,  1  believe,  almost 
Qoexaiupled.  There  is  not  a  man  but  considers 
himself  as  personally  interested  in  Uie  event  t  and, 
(!?<--i'rted  by  their  general,  it  has,  I  am  persuaded, 
made  them  equal  to  double  their  numbers."  It  was 
noitill  the  I9th  of  May  that  a  treaty  of 'capitulation 
waa  entered  into;  and  on  the  foUowiiw  morning 
Genera!  d'Aubert  arrived  with  hit  wiioTe  army  to 
take  Bastia.  "  I  am  all  astonishment,"  said  Nelson, 
"  when  1  reflect  on  what  we  have  achieved .- — 1000 
reguiara,  1500  natioital  guarda,  and  a  large  body  of 
Corsican  troops,  4000  in  all,  laying  down  their  arms 
to  i200  soldiers,  marines,  and  seamen !  I  always 
was  of  opinion,  have  «m  acted  upon  it,  and  never 
had  any  reason  to  repent  it,  that  one  Englishmnn 
waa  equal  to  three  Frenchmen."  After  this  siege 
had  been  undertaken,  and  not  till  then.  Nelson  ob- 
tained information  of  the  sttperiority  of  the  earhson ; 
bvl,  with  Ua  aeraatoraed  fortilnde»  he  kept  the 
tidings  within  his  own  breast  "  My  own  honour," 
^tes  he  to  his  wife,  "  Lord  Hood's  honour,  and  the 
honour  of  our  country,  must  have  been  aaaifieed, 
hail  I  mentioned  what  I  knew :  therefore  you  will 
believe  what  must  have  been  my  feelings  during  the 
whole  siege,  when  I  had  often  propoesds  made  to  me 
to  write  to  Lord  Hood  to  raise  it."  Now  the  iden- 
tical per«ofis  who  thns  coanadled  htm  in  Ais  crisis 

were  rf.vrirdr'f^  fnr  tViTT  cnmhTrt  nt  thr  fiiftir,  wbiU' 
Nelson  himself,  by  whom  Bastia  was  in  fact  taken, 
obtained  ao  coaaidetBlion. 

Nelson  wa«i  «oon  de'^patchcfl  to  co-operate  in  an- 
other siege,  ttiatoJ  Calvi,  then  conducted  by  General 
Sir  Charleii  Stuart.  Though  he  had  here  less  re- 
qienaibilit^  thui  at  Baatia*  and  was  acting  in  con- 
jaaelioB  with  a  commander  fike  hiaMelf,  the  saonrice 
^vri<;  not  less  ari^iio;i'i  than  at  tlie  former  siege.  "  I 
trust  it  will  never  be  forgotten,"  said  be,  "that 
tweaty-five  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  have  been 
dra^rt'cTl  tn  thf  ibfTerpnt  batteries,  mountef?.  nri'i  nil 
but  three  tougiit  by  seamen,  except  one  artillery laaii 
to  point  the  g^ns."  Here  he  was  emploved  four 
aonthaoB  ahofetdnriagwiiatwe  term  the  oog-dan, 
and  the  cUoiata  pfovod  more  daatraeUva  both  to  him 
■Ml  hit  bnTomantliinlliewir.  OlMOOofUi 


eomradea  hailf  were  aiek,  and  the  nat  Kke  phantorae 

more  than  men  ;  so  that  he  compared  himsrlf  to  t!ie 
reed  among  the  oaks,  bowing  before  the  storm  when 
tliey  had  first  been  liid  tow  by  it  "  All  the  prevail, 
ing  disorders  have  attacked  roe,"  declared  our  hri^'. 
adier,  "  but  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  them  to 
fasten  on  me.  One  plan  1  pursue — never  to  employ 
a  doctor.  Nature  does  all  for  me,  and  Providence 
proteetame!"  It  was  at  the  aiege  of  Calvi  that  he 
lost  an  eye;  a  shot  struck  the  ground  near  him,  and 
drove  the  sand  and  small  gravel  into  his  right  eye. 
He  spoke  of  it  slightly  at  the  time,  and  permittee  it 
to  detain  him  only  one  day  from  active  duty,  but  the 
sight  was  gone  for  ever  ;  yet,  after  the  fall  of  Calvi, 
his  services  were  so  unaccountably  overlooked  that 
bis  name  did  not  occur  even  in  the  list  of  wounded. 
Nslaon  felt  due  neglect  **On9  hondred  and  ten 
days,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  act  ;  ill  v  e  ngaged  at  sea 
and  on  shore  against  the  enemy ;  three  actions  against 
ships,  two  against  Bastia  in  my  abip,  four  boat  ae> 
tions,  and  two  villages  taken,  and  tn  i  h  e  sail  of  ves- 
sels burnt.  I  do  not  know  tiiat.  any  one  has  done 
more.  I  have  had  the  comfort  to  be  always  ap- 
phmded  by  my  coinmander-ia>cbief,  but  never  to  be 
rewarded  $  and,«wlnt  ia  tnore  mortify  ing,  for  serrieeo 
in  which  I  have  been  ^\  nri(K  iI  <  thers  have  been 
praised,  who*  at  the  same  tune,  were  actually  in  bed, 
far  from  the  acenaof  action.  Thejr  bare  not  done  ma 
justice.  But  nofw  mind*  I'll  hare  a  gaiatla  of  raj 
own." 

Lord  Hood  laCt  the  Mediterranean  in  October 
1794,  when  the  command  devolved  on  Admiral  Ho- 
tham,  who,  receiving  information  that  the  Toulon 
fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships  i  f  ilif  line  and 
five  smaller  vessels,  bad  put  to  sea,  immediately  sailed 
in  search  of  them.  Hotham  had  with  him  fourteen 
sail  of  the  line,  an  rl  on--  NVjtpolitan  seventy-four;  but 
his  ships  were  only  halt  manned,  containing  not  more 
than  7650  men,  whereas  the  enemy  had  lo,90a  Ha 
noon  rnme  insigfalof  them,  and.  after  some  sevaiw 
fight. ri;^%  captured  Several  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 

Commodore  Nel'ion  was  now  constantly  engaged 
in  the  most  arduous  services.  Having  been  employed 
in  the  Uoehade  of  Leghorn,  the  taking  of  Fort  rn^ 
min,  ivith  the  island  of  Caprea,  superintended  the 
evacuation  uf  Bastia,  and  at  lenj^h  joined  the  ad- 
miral  in  Fiorenza  bay,  ha  proceeded  with  him  to 
Gibraltar.  Though  his  name  was  but  beginning  to 
be  known  in  his  own  country,  he  was  already  cele- 
brated an  l  rt  -j  ected  over  all  Italy.  There  was  sent 
him  a  letter  duected  "  Horatio  Nelson.  Genoa  and 
wiieD  the  writer  of  it  waa  aakad  bow  he  came  to  ad« 
dreaa  a  letter  so  uncertainly  ?  be  juatiied  the  super- 
scription by  asserting  that  there  waa  bat  one  Horatio 
Nelson  in  the  world !  Indeed  it  waa  at  Genoa,  where 
he  bad  been  long  stationed,  that  Nelson  was  rhost  ho- 
noTired  both  by  the  governor  and  the  people.  "  Had 
all  my  actions,"  saia  he,  writing  at  this  period  to  hie 
wife,  "  been  gaaetted,  not  one  fortnight  would  have 
passed  daring  the  whole  war  widwrat  a  letter  from 
mr."  .•\r-tiv-.ty  wa:^  in  fact  his  elemrnt.  "Active 
service,  or  none,"  was  one  of  his  favourite  observi^ 
tions ;  his  ardent  mind  sustaining  hia  fseble  ftame 
throughout  these  rrrrtions,  and  i?nr\Vilin<;  himtOW^ 
complishall  that  he  so  fer^'enUy  anticipated. 

During  the  month  of  December  179^,  Commodore 
Ndaon  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  La  Mi* 
narre  frigate, Captain  George  Coekbume^aiMl,aecoaw 
panicdl^  UtBundutpioeoaded  for  F«in^  ia  onlar 
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to  bring  away  the  naval  stores  left  there  to  Gibraltar. 
Falling  in  with  two  Spanish  frigates  on  the  night  of 
the  1 9th,  he  instantly  attacked  the  ship  that  carried 
the  ponp  light,  and  ordered  La  Blanche  to  bear  down 
and  engage  the  other.  At  about  half-past  one,  Iji 
Sabina,  of  forty  guns  and  286  men,  commanded  by 
Don  Jacobo  Stuart,  struck  to  La  Minerve.  Captain 
Preston  in  La  Blanche  eilenced  the  ship  he  had  en- 
ijaged,  but,  owing  to  three  more  of  the  enemy's  ship* 
heaving  in  tight,  he  could  not  effect  possession.  Nd- 
•on's  letter  to  the  admiral  on  this  occaiion  has  been 
Admired  as  a  model  for  naval  denpatches. — '*  You  are 
Sir,"  aavshe  to  Sir  John  Jerv:s.  "  mi  tliur  iughly  ac- 
quaintea  with  the  merits  of  Captain  Cockbume,  that 
it  it  needless  for  me  to  exprst*  then  i  1ml  die  dis- 
riplinr  of  Li  Mincrve  does  the  highest  credit  to  her 
captain  and  lieutenants,  and  I  wish  fully  to  express 
the  sense  I  have  of  their  judgment  and  gallantry. 
Lieutenant  Culverhouse,  the  first  lieutenant,  is  an  old 
officer  of  ver)'distinguished  merit:  lieutenants  Hardy, 
Gage,  and  Noble,  deserve  every  praise  which  gallan- 
try and  zeal  jusUy  entitle  them  to*  as  does  every 
man  in  the  eluii.  Yon  will  obeenre,  Sir,  I  am  enre, 
with  regret,  among  the  wounded,  f  initenant  James 
Noble,  who  quitted  the  captain  to  serve  with  me,  and 
whose  merits  and  repeated  wounds  received  in  fight* 
ing  the  enemies  of  our  country,  entitle  him  to  every 
reward  a  grateful  nation  can  bestow." 

January  the  'iOth,  171)7,  Commodore  Nelson  sailed 
from  Porto  t'errajo.  Impatient  to  rejoin  his  admiral, 
leat  an  engagement  ahowd  happen  haon  \n»  rettnm, 
he  stopped  only  one  day  at  GibraUar,  and  fell  in  with 
the  whole  of  the  Sjtanish  fleet  off*  the  mouth  of  the 
Stiaita;  whence,  however,  he  fortunately  ejected  his 
escape,  and  joined  Sir  John  Jervis  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, on  the  13th  of  Februar)',  just  in  time  to  inform 
him  of  the  force  and  state  of  the  enemy,  and  shift  his 
pendant  on  board  the  Captain,  74,  K  W.  Miller. 
Before  annaet  the  atgnal  was  made  to  prepare  for 
action,  and  to  keep  during  the  night  in  close  order. 
The  enemy's  fleet  was  in  sight  at  day-break.  Before 
the  enemy  eoold  form  in  order  of  battle.  Sir  John 
Jervi'^,  hv  carrying  a  press  of  Fail,  crttic  up  with 
them,  anii,  acting  on  the  new  systeui  ui  lacticu,  passed 
through  their  fleet,  then  tacked,  and  so  cut  on  nine 
of  th^ahipa  from  the  main  body.  The  admiialwaa 
by  Una  nanonivre  at  liberty  to  attend  entirely  to  the 
^a  main  Itnily,  still  superior  to  him  in  point  of 
r,  and  mure  so  in  weight.  Sir  John  having 
I  the  signal  to  tack  in  succession,  Nelson*  who 
was  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  Uritish  line,  per- 
ceived that  the  SpaniarUii  were  bearing  up  before  the 
wind,  either  in  order  to  reform  their  line,  going  at 
large*  then  joining  their  separated  shius,  or  else  aim- 
ing to  elude  an  engagement ;  when,  naving  at  onee 
resolved  to  prevent  either  of  their  schemes  from 
taking  effect,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  disre- 
garding the  admiral's  signal,  and  ordered  his  own 
ship  to  be  word  "  Passing  between  the  Diadem  and 
Excellent  at  a  quarter  pai>t  one  o'clock,"  Kaid  the 
commodore,  on  uie  14th  of  Februarj',  1 797,  oflf  Cape 
St.  Vincent*  "I  waa  engaged  with  the  headmost,  and 
of  course  leewardmoet,  of  the  Spanish  division.  The 
ahipii  which  I  knew  were — Santissima  Trinidada,  of 
136  guns;  San  J  oaef^  112;  Salvador  del  Mundo*  1L2; 
San  Pficbolaa,  80;  anoUier  firat>zate*  and  a  aeventy- 
fnur,  names  unknown.  T  was  immediately  joined, 
and  most  nobly  supported  by  the  CtUloden,  i^ptain, 
Tkowbridge.  11iel^aiiiibmat,notwiahlnil^IiUp- 


poae,  to  have  a  decisive  battle,  hauled  to  the  wind  on 
the  larboard  tack,  which  brought  the  ><hips  above 
mentioned  to  be  the  leewardmoet  and  stemmost  dnpa 
in  their  fleet.    For  near  an  boor,  I  beKeve  (bnt  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  correct  as  to  time),  did  the  CuUoden 
and  Captain  support  this  not  onlv  apparently  but 
really  unequal  conteal,  when  the  BleniMm*  pHHiaff 
between  us  and  the  enemy,  gave  us  a  respite  and 
sickened  the  Dons.    At  this  tune  the  Salvador  del 
Mundoand  San  Isadoro  dropped  astern,  and  were  fired 
into  in  a  masterly  style  by  the  Excdlent,  Captain  Col- 
lingwood,  who  compelled  the  San  Isadoro  to  bout 
English  colours ;  and  I  thought  the  large  ship,  Sal- 
vador del  Mundo,  had  also  struck :  but  Captain  Col- 
lingwood,  iHaddidng  the  parade  of  taking  possessiim 
of  a  vanquished  enemy,  most  pnll  tntly  pushed  np, 
with  every  sail  set,  to  save  his  old  friend  and  mess- 
mate, who  was,  to  appearance,  in  a  critical  state.  Tlie 
Blenheim  being  ahead,  the  CuUoden  crippled  and 
astern,  the  Excellent  ranged  up  within  two  feet  of 
the  San  Nicholas,  giving  a  most  tremendous  fire. 
Tlie  San  Nicholas  luffing  up*  the  San  Josef  feU  on 
board  her,  and  the  Excefient  paaaing  on  for  the  San- 
tissima  Trinidada,  the  Cnptain  resumed  her  station 
abreast  of  them,  and  close  aioogside.    At  this  time, 
the  Ca^iiCaiB  having  IcMt  her  fore-top-mast,  not  a  sail* 
shroud,  nor  rope  left,  her  wheel  away,  and  incapaUe 
of  further  service  in  the  line  or  in  chase,  1  directed 
Captain  Miller  to  put  the  helm  a-slarboard.  and  call- 
ing for  the  boarders*  ordered  them  to  board.  The 
loTdiera  of  the  aizty-mnth*  with  on  ahwiily  whidi  wiB 
ever  do  them  credit,  and  Lieutenant  Pearson  nf  the 
same  regiment,  were  almost  the  foremost  on  this  ser- 
vice.  The  first  msn  who  jumped  into  the  eneroy'a 
miT-en  fhnins  was  Captain  Berry,  late  my  first  lieute- 
iiani  (Captain  Miller  waa  in  the  act  of  going  also, 
but  I  directed  him  to  remain);  he  was  supported  by 
our  spritsaiWyard,  which  hooked  in  the  miaen  rigging. 
A  soldier  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment  having  broken 
the  upper  quarter  gallery  wind       I  iu;:i;i' in  my- 
self, and  was  followed  by  othtrs  as  t  i^t  us  pussibls. 
I  found  the  cabin  doors  fastened,  and  some  Spaniak 
officers  fired  iheir  pistols;  but  having  broke  open  the 
doors,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier 
(commodore,  with  a  distinguished  pendant)  fell,  as 
retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.  I  pvsoed  immediately 
onwarda  for  the  fjnarter^leek,  whcve  I  found  Captun 
Berry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish 
MUign  hauling  down.  1  passed  with  my  people  and 
Lieutenant  Pearson  on  the  larboard  gangwuy  tr  ihe 
forecastle,  where  I  met  two  or  three  Spanish  ofticerB, 
prisoners  to  my  seamen ;  they  delivered  me  their 
swords.    A  fire  of  pistols  or  muskets  opening  from 
the  admiral's  stern  gallery  of  the  San  Joaef.  I  direct^ 
the  soldiers  to  fire  into  her  stem,  and  calling  to  Cap- 
tain Miller,  ordered  him  to  send  more  men  into  the 
San  Nicholas,  and  directed  my  people  to  board  the 
first>Tate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant.  Captain 
Berry  assisting  me  into  the  main  chains.    At  this 
moment  a  Spanish  ofllicer  looked  over  the  quarter- 
deck rail,  and  said  they  surrendered.    From  this 
most  welcome  intelligence  it  was  not  long  before  I 
was  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  Spanish  captain, 
with  a  bow,  presented  ma  his  sword,  and  said  the 
admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds.   1  asked  him  on 
his  honour  if  toe  ship  had  sorrendered.  He  declared 
she  had  ;  on  which  I  gave  him  ray  hand,  and  desired 
him  to  call  on  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  and 
(dlthomttf  it;  aiidoaUie^iMrter-dadi  ofaSpanidi 
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fint-rate,  extiHTSgant  as  the  story  may  seem,  did  I 
receive  the  swords  of  ranauisheil  Spaniards,  which,  as 
I  received,  I  gave  to  William  Feamejr,  one  of  my 
buguiifln,  who  put  them  with  the  {greatest  sang-frotd 
widar  bit  nrn.  I  was  trorronnded  by  Captain  Berry, 
Lieutenant  Pearson  of  thi  ir;  .  -ninth  regiment,  John 
Sykea.  John  Thompson,  Francis  Cook  (all  old  Aga- 
nMmDow),  and  aeVeral  otbar  bnva  mm,  aaamen  and 
soldiers.  Thus  fell  these  ships,"  We  must  not 
omit  to  state  that  when  Nelaon  had  directed  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  men  to  be  sent  from  the  Captun 
on  board  the  San  Nicholas,  he  himself  headea  the 
naaUants,  exclaim inf,  "  Westminster  Abbey!  or  glo- 
rious victory ! "  Twenty-four  of  the  Captain's  men 
were  killed  and  fifty-aix  wounded  j  one-fourth  of  the 
loss  stistainad  hf  the  whole  aqiiadraii  fidling  upon 
thia  ship.  Nelson  had  himself  received  some  bruises. 

Still  the  Spaniards  bad  eighteen  or  twenty  shipn, 
vludi»  having  been  separated  from  the  main  body  in 
the  morning,  nad  sufferetl  little  or  no  injury,  while  the 
Englnih  could  not  have  formed  without  abandoning 
their  captures,  though  Sir  John  Jervia  had  made  sig- 
nal to  bring  to,  uncertun  in  what  manner  the  enemy 
wooM  Mi.  After  eome  conanllatioii,  however,  die 
Spaniard-^  flfrlirn d  renewing  the  battle.  The  action 
bein^  thus  discontmued,  Nelson  went  on  board  the 
admural's  ship,  who  welcomed  him  on  the  quarter- 
deck, then  embraced  him,  and  declared  that  he  could 
not  sufficiently  thank  him.  For  this  victory  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl 
St.  Vincent ;  and  Nelom,  who,  before  the  intelligence 
of  engagement  had  anived,  waa  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  obtained  the  order  of  tli  •  Ratli 
Other  honours  awaited  him.  Sir  John  Jervis  msibi- 
ing  on  his  keepia^r  sword  of  the  Spanish  rear- 
admiral,  he  now  presented  it  to  the  corporation  of 
Norwich,  the  cauital  city  of  his  native  county,  who 
accordingly  voted  him  their  freedom.  He  was  also 
presented  with  the  teedom  of  the  citjr  of  London  in 
a  gold  hoT.  But  of  all  the  congratulationt  which  he 
recci\  eil  fiU  tills  nmi  -ion,  none  so  sincerely  delighted 
him  a«  that  which  proceeded  from  hia  venerable  father, 
whoaaaupedbim  that  he  thanked  his  God,  with  all  the 
power  of  a  grateful  soul,  for  having  so  mercifully  pre- 
served him.  "The  height  of  glory,"  added  his  pa- 
rent, "  to  which  your  profeaaioinl  judgment,  united 
with  a  proper  degree  of  bravery,  guarded  by  Provi- 
dence, Baa  raiaed  you,  few  sons,  my  dear  child,  attain 
to;  and  still  fewer  fathers  live  to  see  Tears  of  •o\ 
have  involuntarily  trickled  down  my  furrowed  cheeks ; 
who  could  stand  the  force  of  such  general  congratula- 
ttnn  '  The  name  and  sm  ices  of  Nelson  have  sounded 
throughout  the  city  oi  Bath,  from  the  common  ballad- 
singer  to  the  pubhc  theatre."  His  resj)ected  father 
concluded  by  telling  him  that  the  field  of  glory  was 
atiU  open  tohnn,  and  added  his  bleamng. 

April  1797.  Sir  Ilor.ifio  Nelson  hoisic;]  his  flag  as 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  bein^^  detached  to  bring  down 
the  garriaon  of  Porto  Penraio;  and  on  the  38th  of 
May,  having  been  afipn:ntf«d  to  the  command  of  the 
inner  squadron  at  tlie  blockade  of  Cadis,  he  shifted 
bio  flag  to  the  Theseus.  During  the  service,  he  was 
Ongajed  in  the  most  perilous  action  of  his  life ;  for, 
making  a  night  attack  upon  the  Spanish  gun-bmts, 
111-;  liiirui'  ^v;-is  assriilcil  by  an  armed  launcli.  rm  the 
evening  of  July  the  3rd,  whei^  he  had  no  more  than 
bia  enatoroary  complement  of  ten  men  and  dto  cox> 
swain,  nccompanied  by  Captain  Freemantle.  Don 
Migud  Trcgoyen,  the  Spaniah^KHumander,  in  a  barge 
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rowed  by  twenty  si  v  nnrs  and  having  thirty  men,  mado 
a  moat  desperate  edort  to  overpower  Nelson  and  his 
comrades,  fi^lumg  band  to  hand  with  their  swords. 
Nelson's  faithful  coxawain,  John  Sykes,  twice  saved 
his  life  by  parrying  the  blowa  that  were  aimed  at  him, 
mortall)  «  unded  his  antai(oni«tR,  and  at  last  inter- 
posed his  head  to  receive  the  stroke  of  a  sabre  that 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  averted !  Notwith- 
standing the  disproportion  of  nnmliprs  in  favour  of 
the  foe,  dghteeen  of  their  men  were  killed,  the  rest 
wounded,  and  their  launch  taikaa;  but  Sykes,  though 
he  recovered  from  a  dangerous  wound,  did  not  live 
long  enotiRh  to  benefit  by  the  intended  kindness  of 
his  commander. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  Sir  Horatio  was  detached 
with  a  email  squadron  to  attack  the  town  of  Sent* 
Cniz,  in  the  island  of  Tenerifle.  "  'VWin  night,"  writes 
Nelson,  on  the  24th  of  July,  to  tlie  commander-in^. 
chief,  "  I,  humble  as  I  am,  command  the  whole  hues 
destined  to  land  under  the  batteries  of  the  town ;  and, 
to-morrow  my  head  will  probably  be  crowned  either 
with  laurel  or  cypress."  Aw  are  of  the  desperate  na- 
ture of  the  service  on  which  he  was  bent,  he  endea- 
voured to  dtaanade  bi*  wHi^e  aon.  Lieutenant  Nisbet, 
from  accorrrpinj'ing  him.  bnt  which  happily,  as  evt  nt  > 
turned  out,  he  bad  resolved  to  do : — '*  Sir,"  replied 
Nisbet,  "  I  will  go  with  you  to-night  if  I  never  go 
again."  In  the  vrry  act  of  steppin;?  ont  of  the  boat 
Nelson  received  a  shot  through  the  right  elbow  ;  ye^ 
as  he  fell,  caught  the  sword  which  he  had  just  drawn, 
in  his  left  band.  Ihis  sword  waa  a  bequest  of  Admiral 
Walpole  on  bia  death-bed,  who  stated,  as  his  reason 
for  so  bequeathing  it,  that  it  was  the  sword  he  carried 
when  he  lust  his  arm  in  vanqni8hing  the  enemies  of 
his  country;  and  it  had  since  belonged  to  Captain 
•Suckling,  which  caused  Nelson  to  value  it  as  a  rdic. 
Nesbit,  who  was  close  to  him  at  this  time,  placed  him 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  laid  bis  hat  over  the  shat- 
tered ann,  and»  after  examining  the  wou  n  d ,  took  some 
^  Inmncerdiieft  ftom  Ua  own  neck,  which  he  ap- 
plied as  a  tourniquet  to  the  arm,  and  then  conveyed 
the  admiral  to  the  Theseus  under  a  tremendous  fire 
from  the  enemy.  One  of  his  bargemen,  named  Lo- 
ve), tore  his  ahirt  into  shreds,  and  made  a  sling  for 
the  broken  limb.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  son-in- 
law's  presence  of  mind.  Nelson  must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  jMBrished.  "  It  was  the  chance  of  war." 
said  the  admiral,  afterwards  writing  to  his  wife ;  "and 

1  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful;  and  I  know  it 
will  add  much  to  your  pleasure  to  find  that  Joaiah, 
under  God's  providence,  was  principally  instrumental 
in  saving  my  life.  T  '  i  ;'/'  he  aJdn,  "neither  you 
nor  my  father  will  tlaniv  umch  of  this  mishap;  my 
mind  has  long  been  made  ui>  to  such  an  cvonl.  Tho 
same  n^bt,  at  ten  o'ckKit*  bia  right  arm  wat  ampil* 
tated. 

In  Anril  1798  Nelson  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Van- 
guard, being  ordered  to  rejoin  Earl  St.  Vincent. 
Government  being  most  mtent  on  the  deetnietton  of 

the  armament  at  this  time  preparinfr  under  Bonaparte, 
then  a  soldier  of  fortune  at  Toulon,  Earl  St.  Vince/it 
was  directed,  if  he  thought  it  necessary,  to  take  his 
whole  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  if  he  ahould 
deem  a  detachment  sufficient,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, in  his  secret  in-tni.'tions,  observed  that  it 
was  almost  unnecessary  for  him  to  suggest  to  his 
lordship  "the  propriety  of  putting  it  under  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson."  It  was  honourable  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  that  he  had  already  made  thia  election.  Nelaon 
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•ailed  from  Gibrdiar  on  the  9th  of  May  with  a  gmall 

squadron,  to  watdi  the  motions  of  the  enemy's  arma- 
ment at  Toulon.  Owing  to  a  sudden  storm  in  the 
gulf  of  Lyons  on  the  22nd,  the  Vanguard  was  obliged 
to  nfitf  out  the  deUy  occMioned  bjr  tbi*  accident 
enabled  Nelion  to  secure  Ua  junction  with  the  rein- 
forcement, which  Earl  St.  Vincent  had  sent  him,  un- 
der Commodore  Trowbridge,  an  associate  worthy  of 
hfcnsel/.  Trowbridge  brought  with  him  no  instruc- 
tions for  Nelson,  who  was  thu  >  1c  ft  to  ]  ursne  his  own 
suggestions.  Mis&ing  the  eneriiy  at  ^io /a,  alter  hear- 
ing that  they  had  surprised  Malta,  ;  '  |  ursued  them 
to  Egypt;  but  be  could  learn  no  tidings  of  them 
during  nis  voyage,  and  bad  the  dieeattsfaetton  to  find 
that  they  were  not  at  Alexandria.  He  next  shaped 
bis  course  for  the  coast  of  Caramania,  steehog  along 
the  southern  side  of  Candia,  and  carrying  a  press  of 
snil  both  night  and  day  with  a  contmry  v.  ind ;  for, 
801(1  be,  "it  would  haveoeea  my  delight  lu  iiave  tried 
Bonaparte  on  a  wind."  Bafleain  hie  aim,  nevcrthe- 
Ims,  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  NeapoUtan.  ministry  had  resolved  to  give  his 
squadron  no  assistance,  being  determined  to  do  no- 
thing that  might  possibly  endanger  their  peace  with 
die  French,  be  yet  obtained  every  thing  he  needed  by 
means  of  LadyHamilton's  infiMcnrf!  yiih  the  court 
of  Naples.  "The  British  fleet  under  my  command," 
dedared  Nelson,  in  the  memorandum  which  he  wrote 
when  in  sight  of  the  combined  fleets,  on  the  rooming 
of  October  the  2 let,  1805,  "could  never  have  re- 
turned the  second  time  to  Egypt  had  not  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's influence  with  the  queen  of  Naples  caused  letters 
to  be  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Syracuse,  diat  he  wic 
to  encourage  the  fleet's  being  supplii  rl  v,  ith  every 
Uiin^,  should  they  put  into  any  port  i:i  Sicdy.  We 
put  mto  Syracuse,  and  received  every  nupply ;  went 
to  Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  French  fleet.  Could  I 
have  rewarded  these  services,"  adds  Nelson,  "  i  would 
not  now  call  upon  my  country." 

fteoewiog  bis  pursuit,  be  made  for  the  Morea ;  and 
here,  on  the  88tn  of  July,  he  learned  tiiat  the  Praieh 
had  been  seen  about  a  montli  before,  steering  to  the 
south-east  from  Can<lia.  Nelson  was  always  of  opi- 
nion that  they  were  originally  destined  for  Egypt ; 
"but,"  said  he  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admirrtltv,  "  be 
they  bound  to  the  Antipodes,  your  lordship  may  rely 
that  1  will  not  lose  a  moment  in  bringing  them  to 
action."  Evident  as  were  hie  abilitiee,  however,  when 
it  WB«  known  he  bad  retnmed  after  an  unsucceeeful 
pursuit,  some  said  that  he  deserved  impeachment ; 
and  even  Earl  St.  Viucent  bad  his  portion  of  censure 
for  having  detached  so  young  an  officer  upon  such 
an  iinportant  Rennce.  Standing  once  again  for  the 
coast  of  Egypt  with  every  sail  set,  on  the  1st  of 
August  the  British  fleet  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Captain  Hood,  in  the 
Zedoui^  made  signal  for  the  Vrmeh  fleet.  Ndson, 
wboforseveralprecedirii:  d a had  hardlytaken  either 
rest  or  food,  now  ordered  his  dinner  to  be  served  while 
the  pieparatione  were  making  for  batde;  and  when 
bis  officers  rose  from  table  and  were  going  to  their 
respective  stations,  he  said,  "  Before  this  time  to- 
morrow I  shall  haw  gained  a  peenig^  or  Waetmin- 
oter  Abbey  !" 

During  the  whole  pursuit,  says  Mr.  Soutbey,  it 
bad  been  Nelson's  practice,  whenever  circumstances 
woukl  permit,  to  have  his  caotains  on  board  the  Van- 
guard, and  explain  to  them  Die  own  ideas  of  the  dif- 
femit  and  beet  roodea  of  tttuk,  and  mch  plana  at 
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be  proposed  to  execute  on  falling  in  with  theenamjr* 
whatever  their  situation  rotRlit  Vu  TiiLrt'  in-  r.n  pos- 
sible poKilioD,  It  is  said,  whicii  he  did  at)i  uke  into 
calculation.  His  officers  were  thus  fully  acauainted 
with  hia  princidea  of  tactia;  and  anch  waa  niaoona 
fidence  in  mr  abilitiee,  that  the  onlf  Ahig  dater- 
mined  upon,  in  case  they  should  find  the  French  at 
anchor,  was  for  the  ships  to  form  as  most  convenient 
for  their  mutual  support,  and  to  anchor  by  tbe  stem. 
"  First  gain  the  victory,"  he  said,  "  and  thm  mnke 
tbe  best  use  of  it  you  can."  llie  moment  he  per- 
ceived the  position  of  the  Knmdi.  that  intuitive 
gemua  with  which  Nelson  wai  endowed  dieplayed 
Itself;  and  it  insUntly  struck  him,  that  where  there 
was  room  for  an  enemy's  -liip  to  swing,  there  was 
room  for  one  of  oure  to  ancltor.  'the  plan  which 
be  intended  to  pursue,  therefore,  was  to  Imep  eiMirelf 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  French  line,  and  station  his 
sliips,  &s  far  as  he  was  able,  one  on  the  outer  bow, 
ana  another  on  the  outer  qnarter,  of  eech  (tf  dio 
enemy's.  This  plan  of  douUing  on  the  enemy's 
ships  was  projected  by  Lord  Hood,  when  he  designed 
to  attack  the  Fr  ii  li  tleet  at  their  anchomge  in  Ciour- 
jean  Road.  Lord  Hood  found  it  impoMible  to  make 
tbe  aMempt}  bat  the  tlwv^t  was  not  lost  upon 
Nelson,  who  acknowledged  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
indebted  for  it  to  his  old  and  excellent  commander. 
Captain  Berry,  when  be  corapreliended  tbe  i«cope  of 
the  design,  exclaimed  with  transport,  "  If  we  succeed, 
what  will  the  world  say!" — "'fbere  is  no  if  in  the 
case,"  replied  the  admiral;  "  that  we  shall  succeed  is 
certain;  who  will  live  to  tell  the  story  ie  a  diffiwvint 
question." 

As  the  squadron  adv-ira  ed  they  were  assailed  by  a 
shower  of  shot  and  sheib  from  the  battertex  on  the 
island,  and  the  enemy  opened  a  steady  fire  from  ihm 
starboard  side  of  their  whole  line,  within  half  gnn- 
shot  distance,  full  into  the  bows  of  our  van  shipu. 
It  was  received  in  silence  ;  the  men  on  board  every 
■hip  were  employed  aloft  in  Airling  sails,  and  below 
in  tending  the  braces,  and  making  ready  for  anchor- 
ing:— a  miserable  sight  for  the  French;  who,  with 
all  their  skiU.  and  all  their  courage,  and  all  their  ad* 
vantages  of  numbers  and  situation,  were  upon  that 
element  on  which,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  a 
Frenchman  had  no  hope.  Admiral  Brueys  w&k  a 
brave  and  able  man ;  yet  the  indelible  character  of 
bis  country  luoke  out  in  one  of  bis  letters,  wherein 
be  delivered  it  as  his  private  opinion  that  tbe  English 
had  missed  him.  because,  not  being  superior  in  force, 
they  did  not  think  it  {nrudent  to  try  their  strength 
with  him.  The  moment  was  now  come  in  which  ho 
was  to  be  undeceived. 

A  French  bng  was  instructed  to  decoy  tbe  Eng- 
hsh,  by  manoeuvring  so  as  to  tem])t  them  toward  a 
shoal  lying  off  the  island  of  Bekier ;  but  Nelson  either- 
knew  the  danger,  or  suspected  some  deceit,  and  the 
liirt  ^\  ,18  unsuccessful.  Captain  Foley  led  the  way- 
in  the  Goliath,  out-sailing  the  Zealous,  which  for 
some  minntes  dtspitted  this  poet  of  honour  widi  him. 
He  bad  long  ronroi  vo  l  that  il  the  enemy  were  moored 
in  line  of  battle  m  with  the  land,  the  best  plan  of  at- 
tack would  be  to  lead  between  them  and  the  diore, 
because  the  French  guns  on  that  side  were  not  likely 
to  be  manned,  nor  even  ready  for  action.  Intending, 
therefore,  to  fix  himself  on  the  inner  bow  of  the 
Guerrier,  he  kept  as  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  as 
the  depth  of  water  would  admit;  but  his  anchor 
hmg,  an4»  havmg opened  Ua  tn,  ha  drifted  totbn 
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Mfond  ship,  the  Conqu^rant,  hefan  it  «m  dear ; 

til.  11  rin<  j.ored  by  the  Htem,  inside  of  her.  and  in  ten 
minutea  shot  away  ber  tnaat.  Hood,  in  the  Zealous, 
perceivioit  this,  took  Uie  atatioi|,wbich  the  Goliath 
intended  to  have  occupied,  and  totally  ili-.ili!cr!  tl-.c 
Guerrier  in  twelve  minutes.  Tlie  third  sinp  which 
doubled  the  enemy's  van  was  the  Orion,  Sir  J.  Sau- 
mares;  dhe  jNUMed  to  windward  of  the  Zeakms,  and 
opoied  her  larboard  gpnt  as  long  as  they  bore  on  tlie 
Cruerrier;  then  passing  inside  the  Gohath,  sunk  afrigate 
which  anooyea  her,  hauled  round  toward  the  French 
Kne,  and  anchoring  inside,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
shipg  from  the  Gm  rricr,  tonk  her  station  on  th<»  lar- 
bosird  bow  of  the  Frankim,  and  the  quarter  of  (.be  Feuple 
Soovmi^  neofing  and  returning  the  fire  of  both. 
The  eun  was  now  nearly  down.  The  Audackittib 
Captain  Gould,  pouring  a  heavy  fire  into  the  Guer- 
rier and  the  Conqucrant,  fixed  herself  on  the  larboard 
bow  of  the  latter;  and  when  that  ship  struck,  passed 
«■  to  Uie  Peuple  Souverain.  The  Iheseae,  Captain 
Miller,  folio u  i  (1,  brought  down  the  Guerrier's  re- 
maining main  and  luicen  masts,  then  anchored  inside 
-of  the  Spartiate,  the  third  in  the  French  line. 

While  these  advanced  ships  doubled  the  French 
line,  the  Vanguard  was  the  first  that  andiored  on  the 
outer  H  ie  uf  the  t  nemy,  within  half  pistol-shot  of 
their  third  ship»  the  Spartiate.  Nelson  had  aix  co- 
loors  flying  in  Aflinrent  parts  of  his  rigging  leit  they 
should  be  shot  n'vnv;— that  they  should  be  etnick, 
no  British  admiral  considers  as  a  pONHihility.  Ue 
veered  half  a  caUei  and  instantly  opened  a  tremen- 
dous fire ;  under  cover  of  which  the  other  four  ships 
of  his  division,  the  Minotaur,  Bellerophon,  Defence, 
and  Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of  the  admiral.  In  a 
iew  minutes  every  man  stationed  at  the  first  six  ^ns 
in  the  fore  part  m  Ae  Vanguard's  declc  was  lolled 
or  wounded  ;  these  j^nns  were  three  times  cleared. 
Captain  Louin,  in  the  Minotaur,  anchored  just  ahead, 
ana  took  off  the  Bre  of  the  Auouilon,  the  fourth  in 
the  enemy's  line.  'Ilie  Belleropnon,  Captain  Darby, 
pas<ied  ahead,  and  dropped  her  stern  anchor  on  the 
starboard  how  of  the  Orient,  seventh  in  tbe  line, 
Brueys'  own  ship,  of  120  gum,  whose  difference  of 
foree  was  in  proportion  of  more  than  seven  to  three, 
and  whose  weight  of  ball  from  the  lower  dcrk  nl<me 
exceeded  that  n-om  the  whole  broadside  of  tlie  Belle- 
rophon. Captain  Peyton,  in  the  Defence,  took  his 
station  ahead  of  theMinotaur,  and  engaged  the  Frank- 
lin, the  sLxth  in  the  line,  by  which  judicious  move- 
ment the  British  line  remained  unbroken.  The  Ma- 
jestic, Captain  Westcott,  cot  entangled  with  the  main 
rigging  of  one  of  the  Fkenoi  shipa  astern  of  the  Orient, 
ami  sufTrri  J  dreadfully  from  that  three-decker's  fire  ;  ' 
but  she  swimg  clear,  aud  closely  eagaged  the  Hcu- 
reox,  the  n'mth  ship  on  the  starboard  bow,  receiving 
also  the  fire  of  the  Tonnant,  which  was  the  eighth  in 
tiie  hue.  The  other  four  ships  of  the  British  squa- 
dron, having  been  detached  previous  to  the  discovery 
4rf  tlte  Amntth,  were  at  a  considerable  distance  when 
Aa  aedon  began.  It  conuneneed  about  hdf  afker 
six ;  anil  ( lo»ed  about  seven  at  night,  when  there  was 
no  other  light  than  that  from  the  iire  of  the  contend- 
ing fleets. 

IVfiwhricl^p,  in  the  Culloden,  then  foromo'st  of  the 
remaining  ships,  was  two  leagues  astern.  He  came 
on  sounding  as  the  othen  liad  done ;  as  he  advanced 
the  increasing  darkneeaincnaaed  the  diffiooltv  of  the 
lymgation ;  and  awidettly,  afker  hai^g  found  abven 
bmaoM  water,  before  the  lead  could  oe  hove  tgain 
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he  was  Cut  aground ;  nor  eeiild  all  his  eratiom^ 

joined  to  tb<)>f  of  tlie  T^rrtnrli  r  ari;l  the  Mutine  brig, 
which  came  to  his  asuistance,  get  him  off  in  time 
to  bear  a  part  in  tiie  action.  His  ship,  however, 
spi  veri  as  a  beacon  to  thp  Alexander  and  Swift- 
fture,  which  would  else,  iroui  ihe  course  which  they 
were  holding,  have  gone  considerably  farther  on  ibm 
reef,  and  miiat  inevitaiily  have  lieui  lost.  Tlieaa 
ships  entered  the  bay  and  took  iSbmr  atatioue  in  thtf 
darkness  in  a  rmnnrr  rtill  spoken  of  with  admira- 
tion by  all  who  remember  it.  Captain  Hallowell> 
in  the  Swiftsore,  as  he  waa  hearing  down,  fell  in 
with  what  seemed  to  he  a  strange  sail.  Nelson  had 
directed  his  ships  to  hoist  four  lights  horizontally 
at  the  misen  peak  as  soon  ss  it  became  dark ;  ana 
this  vessel  had  no  such  distinetian.  HaUowell,  how. 
evnr,  with  great  judgment,  ordered  liia  men  not  to 
fire :  if  she  was  an  enemy,  he  said,  she  was  in  too 
disabled  a  state  to  escape ;  but  from  ber  sails  beiog 
loose,  and  the  way  in  wnich  her  head  was,  it  waa  pro- 
bable she  might  be  an  English  ship.  It  was  the  Bel- 
lerophon overpowered  by  the  huge  Orient :  her  lights 
had  gone  overboard,  nearly  two  hundred  of  her  crew 
were  killed  or  wounded,  aU  her  masts  and  cables  had 
been  shot  away,  and  she  was  drifting  out  of  the  line 
towards  the  lee  side  of  the  bay.  Her  station  at  this 
important  time  was  occupied  by  the  Swiftsure,  whicki 
opened  a  steady  fire  on  the  quarter  of  the  Firaidcljn 
and  the  bows  of  tb  e  French  admiral.  At  the  same  in- 
stant Captain  Bull,  with  the  Alexander,  passed  under 
his  stem  and  anchored  within^a  on  Ilia  larboard 
quarter,  raking  him  and  keepnig  np  a  severe  fire  of 
mnsquetry  upon  his  decks.  The  last  ship  which  ar- 
rived to  complete  the  destru'  '.;  tn  of  the  enemy  was 
the  Lieander.  Captain  lliomnson,  finding  that  no-> 
thing  conld  be  done  that  ni^nt  to  get  off  the  Gul« 
In  advanced  with  the  mtention  of  anchoring 
athwart-haivse  of  the  Orient.  The  FrankUn  waa  so 
near  her  ahead,  that  diere  waa  not  room  for  him  to 
pass  clear  of  the  two ;  be  therefore  took  his  station 
athwart-hawse  of  the  latter,  in  stich  a  position  as  to 
rake  both.  , 

The  first  two  ships  of  tbe  Frroch  line  had  bee» 
disoMsted  within  a  quarterof  an  Iwur  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  ;  and  the  others  had  in  tliat 
time  suffered  so  severely,  that  victory  was  already 
certain,  llie  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  were  taken  poa- 
session  of  at  half-past  eight.  Meantime  Nel.son  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  on  the  head  from  a  piece  of 
langridge  siiot.  C.'aptain  Berry  caught  him  in  his 
aims  as  he  was  falling.  The  great  effiision  of  blood 
oecastmied  an  apprehension  that  tlie  wound  waa  mor- 
'  'nl  Nelson  himself  thought  so.  A  large  flap  of  tbe  # 
skin  of  the  forehead,  cut  from  the  bone,  had  fallen 
over  one  eye,  and  the  other  being  lilind,  he  waa  in 
total  d  iiki  L-s  When  he  was  carried  down,  the  frur- 
geon,— 111  tlie  midst  of  a  scene  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  never  seen  a  cockpit  in  time 
of  action,  and  the  tteroism  which  is  dispiaved  amid 
its  horrors,— with  a  natoral  and  pardonable  eager- 
ness, (juitted  the  poor  fellow  then  unilcr  his  hands, 
that  he  might  instantly  attend  the  admiral.  "  No!" 
said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  turn  witiiDybravefel- 
lowf ;."  Xor  would  he  suffer  hi*>  own  wound  to  be 
examined  till  every  man  who  had  been  previously 
wounded  was  properly  attended  to.  Fully  believing 
that  the  wmma  was  mortal,  and  tliat  be  waa  about  to 
die,  as  he  lad  «w  deeired,  in  battle  and  in  victory, 
hi  ffllled  tiw  chapiniw  vf^  *itt*i'*     ^  jftiivfr  whit 
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ht  guppowd  to  be  hia  dyinfr  remembrance  to  Ladf 
IsMson.    He  then  nent  un  (^aptain  Louis  on  board 
from  the  Minotaur,  that  he  tuij^bt  thank  him  person- 
ally for  tibe  great  assutuw*  winch  he  had  renoefed  to 
the  ^•anguard ;  and,  ever  mindful  of  thn^p  v.lio  de- 
served to  be  his  friends,  apuointed  Cajitain  Hardy 
from  th«  brig  to  tliA  cnminaiin  of  h»  own  abip,  Cap- 
tun  Bmy  MviBg  to  go  home  with  the  newi  of  the 
victory.   Vfhtn  the  surgeon  came  in  due  time  to 
e\;:iiiine  his  woiind  ;  for  ii  \\  as  in  \  .lin  to  entreat  him 
to  let  it  be  examined  sooner),  the  must  anxious  silence 
prevailed  t  nnd  the  joy  of  Uie  wotmded  men  and  of 
ttir  -n  holc  crc\r,  when  they  heard  that  the  hurt  was 
merely  superficial,  gave  Nelson  deeper  pleasure  than 
the  unexpected  aatunnce  that  his  life  was  in  no  dan- 
ger.  The  surgeon  requested,  and,  as  far  as  he  could, 
ordered  him  to  remain  quiet ;  but  Nelson  could  not 
rest.    Hl  called  for  his  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  to 
write  the  despatches.   Campbell  had  himself  been 
wonnded,  and  was  so  aSeded  at  the  Mind  md  aoller- 
inp  stntc  of  the  ndmiral  that  he  was  unable  to  write. 
1'he  chaplain  was  tiiea  sent  for ;  but  before  he  came, 
Nebon*  with  his  characteristic  eagerness,  took  the 
pen  and  contrived  to  trace  a  few  words,  marking  his 
devout  sense  of  the  success  which  had  already  been 
obtained.    He  was  now  left  alone,  when  suddenly  a 
cry  was  heard  on  the  deck  that  the  Orient  was  on 
fira.  In  ibe  eooftmon  be  found  bii  way  up,  unas- 
sisted and  unnoticed,  and,  to  the  a-ttonishment  of 
erery  one,  appeared  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he 
immedrntely  gaTe  cfden  tiial  tiio  boats  ahoidd  bo  aent 

to  the  relief  of  the  enemy 

it  was  soon  after  nme  that  the  fire  on  board  the 
Orient  broke  out.  Brueys  was  dead ;  he  had  recei\'ed 
three  wounds,  yet  he  would  not  leave  his  post:  a 
fowth  ent  bim  almost  in  two.  He  desired  not  to  be 
carried  below.  1  r.t  to  be  left  to  die  upon  deck.  The 
flames  soon  mattUsred  his  ship.  Her  sides  had  just 
been  painted,  and  the  oilojars  and  paint-bucket  were 
lyintj  rni  the  poop.  By  tnc  prodi^ioiis  light  of  tlii*; 
cuuliuKration,  the  situation  of  the  two  tiecls  could 
now  be  perceived,  the  colours  of  both  being  clearly 
distingoishable.  About  ten  o'clodt  the  ship  blew  up, 
with  a  shock  which  was  lelt  to  the  very  bottom  of 
ever\  m  s'^i  1  Many  of  h  r  ifTii  ers  and  men  jumped 
overboard,  some  clinging  to  the  spars  and  pieces  of 
wtedc  wi^  which  the  sea  was  strewn,  others  swim- 
ming to  escape  from  the  destruction  which  tliey  mo- 
mentarilydreaded.  Somewere  picked  up  byour  boats, 
and  some,  even  in  the  heat  and  fury  of  the  action, 
were  dragged  into  the  lower  pmrts  of  the  nearest  Bri- 
tish ships  oy  the  British  sailors.  The  greater  part  of 
her  crew,  however,  stood  the  danger  till  the  last,  and 
continued  to  fire  from  the  lower  deck.  This  tre- 
mendous exploaionwaefolUywed  by  a  riknce  not  less 
awful :  the  firing  immediately  ceased  on  both  sides ; 
and  the  tirst  sound  which  broke  the  silence  was  the 
dash  of  her  shattered  masts  and  yards  falling  into  the 
water  from  the  vast  height  to  which  they  had  been 
exploded. 

About  seventy  of  the  Orient's  crew  were  saved  by 
the  Eofflish  boats.  Among  the  many  hundreds  who 
perished  were  the  eomnodore  Casa-Bianca,  and  his 
Kon,  a  brave  boy  only  ten  years  old.  They  were  seen 
floating  on  a  shattered  mast  when  the  ship  blew  up. 
Slie  bad  nonev  on  board  (the  plunder  of  Malta)  to 
the  amount  of  600,000^.  sterling.  The  masses  of 
burning  wreck  which  were  scattered  by  the  explraion 
cKited  for  soma  nooieiiti  afippdu&ctona  m  the  £ng. 
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lish  which  they  liad  ntvtr  felt  from  any  other  dangrer. 
Two  large  pieces  fell  inlu  dn'  m  lin  and  fore  Loj  -  of 
the  Swiftsure  without  injuring  any  person.  A  port 
iire  also  fell  into  the  main-roya)  of  the  Aksanoer: 
the  fire  it  occasioned  was  speedily  extinguished. 

Cautain  iUli  had  provided,  a^i  far  as  human  fore- 
signt  could  provide,  against  any  such  danger.  All 
the  shrouds  and  sails  of  his  ship,  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  immediate  management,  were  tho- 
rough ly  wetted,  and  so  rolled  up  that  they  were 
as  hani  and  as  little  ioflaomiable  as  so  many  solid 
cylindera. 

The  firing  recommenced  with  the  ships  to  leeward 
of  the  centre,  and  continued  till  about  three.  At 
daybreak  the  GuiUaume  TeB  and  the  Gt'n^reux.  the 
rear  ships  of  the  enemy,  were  the  only  French  ships 
of  the  hne  which  had  tlieir  colours  flying;  they  cut 
their  cables  in  the  forenoon,  not  having  been  en- 
mgedf  and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  two  frigates  with 
then.  Hio  Zealous  ]]ursued,  but  as  there  was  no 
other  ship  in  s  condition  to  support  Captain  Hood» 
he  was  recalled.    It  was  ccnerally  believed  by  the 
officers,  that  if  Nelson  had  not  been  wounded,  not 
one  of  these  ships  could  have  escaped  ;  the  four  cer- 
tainly could  not  if  the  Culloden  had  got  into  action, 
and  if  the  frigates  belonging  to  the  scpiadron  had 
been  present,  not  one  of  tlM  enemy's  fleet  would  havo 
left  ADoakir  Bay.  These  four  vessels,  however,  weiw 
all  that  escaped,  and  the  victory  was  the  mo^t  rnrr;- 
plete  and  glorious  in  the  annals  of  naval  history. 
"Victory,"  said  Nelson,  "is  not  a  name  Strang 
enough  for  such  a  scene ;"  he  called  it  a  conqiip^f 
Of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  nine  were  takt-n  and 
two  burnt:  of  the  four  frigates,  one  was  sunk;  an- 
other, the  Artemise,  was  bumtinavillanoos  manner 
by  ho*  captain,  M.  Estandlet,  who,  having  fired  a 
broadside  at  the  Theseus,  struck  his  colours,  then 
set  fire  to  the  ship,  and  escaped  with  most  of  his 
crew  to  shore.   The  British  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  toR<>5.    Westcolt  was  iIip  only 
captain  who  fell :  31U5  of  the  French,  including  the 
wounded,  wen  aani  on  aboro  by  cand,  and  5S3S  pe- 
rished. 

Aa  soon  as  the  oonqveat  was  oonpleled.  Nelson 

sent  orders  through  the  fleet  to  return  thanksgi\  ing 
in  every  ship  for  the  victory  with  which  Almighty 
God  had  blessed  his  majesty*e  araie.  The  Piendi  at 
Rosetta,  who  b(»!ti?ld  the  engagement,  were  nt  n  In-*; 
to  understand  tiie  stillness  of  the  fleet  during  the 
performance  of  this  eolemn  duty j  bat  it  siiiiwied  to 
aflect  manv  of  the  prisoners,  offioen  as  wdl  as  men  { 
and,  graceless  nnd  godless  as  the  officers  were,  some 
of  them  remarked  that  it  was  no  wonder  such  order 
was  preserved  in  the  British  navy,  when  the  minds 
of  our  men  eouU  be  imprassed  with  eoch  sentimenM 
after  so  great  a  victory,  and  nt  a  moment  of  surh  con- 
fusion, llie  French  at  Rosetta,  seeing  their  four 
ships  sail  out  of  the  bay  nnmoleeted,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  tliemseWes  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  place  of  battle.  But  it  was  in  vain  thus  to  st- 
tempt,  against  their  secret  and  certain  conviclion,  to 
deceive  themselves ;  and  even  if  they  could  have  sae> 
eseded  in  thie,  the  bonfires  whidi  the  Arabs  Undled 
alon[T  the  uhnle  coast  and  over  tlie  country,  for  the 
three  tollowing  nights,  would  soon  liave  undeceived 
them,  'lliousands  of  Arabe  and  Egyptians  lined  tho 
shore  and  covered  the  hotme-tous  during  the  action, 
rejoicing  in  the  destruction  which  bad  oi'Mlaken  their 
invadan.  Long  after  the  battle,  innumerable  bodioa 
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it  the  bay  in  spite  of  all ;! 


ertions  which  were  made  to  nink  them,  as  well  from 
fear  of  pestilence  as  frnm  the  loathing  and  hoiTOr 
which  the  sight  occasioned.  ( ireat  numbers  were  cast 
up  upon  the  Isle  of  Bekier  (Nelson's  Island  as  it  bad 
tunce  beencalled)  and  our  sailors  raised  mounds  of  sand 
«T«rthAiii.  Etbii  after  an  intflfTalofiimrly  three  years 
Dr.  Oirkensrthnn,  md  astUted  in  interring  heaps  of 
human  bodies,  which,  having  been  thr  hmi  !  y  the 
•ea  where  there  were  no  jackals  to  devour  ihem»  pre- 
■entod  a  dght  loathsome  to  httonurity.  The  ahore 
for  an  extent  of  four  leagues  was  coverfd  whh  wreck, 
and  the  Arabs  found  employment  for  many  days  in 
burning  on  Ae  beach  the  fi^gmanta  whidkweva  cart 
up  for  the  aake  of  the  iron. 

Gratulations,  honours,  and  rewards,  were  now  ac- 
cumulated on  Admiral  NcIb  n  in  ri\[ii  1  succession 
by  his  own  country  and  by  foreign  potentates.  Be- 
sides presents  from  the  grand  aeigmor,  the  ciarFaal, 
and  his  Sicilian  Tnajt>-tv,  hr  \v~i-<  rreated  a  peer  by 
his  owa  sovereign,  betng  made  iiaron  Nelson  of 
the  Nile  and  of  Kinibam  Thorpeit  with  an  augmen- 
tation to  his  arms,  and  a  pension  of  2000/.  for  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  two  immediate  succes- 
sors Amidst  tbene  accessions  to  bis  fame,  marked 
by  due  attention  to  bis  fortune,  one  of  his  captains, 
Benjamin  Hallowell,  of  the  Swiftaare,  having  picked 
up  tne  mainmast  of  L'Orient,  had  dirrrTi  i!  liis  car- 
penter to  make  a  coffin  out  of  its  planks,  which  be 
took  the  liliertv  of  presenttnff  to  the  admiral ;  that, 
im  Captain  Hailowell  said,  he  might,  when  he  bad 
finished  his  course  of  glory  in  this  world,  be  buried 
in  one  of  his  trophies.  Nelson,  knowin)?  the  inten- 
tion of  the  giver,  higblv  appreciated  this  present  i 
and  indeed,  had  it  placed  upright  in  hi*  cabin,  diat, 
in  viewing  it  he  might  ahvays  be  induced  to  ron«^ider 
hit  latter  end  ;  nor  was  it  to  any  thing  nhort  of  the 
affecUonate  importunitlea  of  an  old  and  futhful  aer- 
rant,  who  incessantly  entreated  him,  thtthe  MMieeded 
the  request  of  its  being  removed. 

Ailidiral  Nelson,  having  rapidly  refitted  bis  ships, 
and  being  at  length  strengthened  by  tbe Junction  of 
aane  frigatea,  the  want  of  wWch  he  described  aa 
lanring  been  "  written  in  bia  heart,"  again  stood  out 
to  sea;  and  on  Set>tember  22,  179S,  arrived  at  Na- 
ples, according  to  nis  instmctions,  where  the  whole 
kingdom  seemed  impatient  to  welcome  him  as  their 
deUverer.  The  king  himself  went  Home  leagues  to 
sea  in  bis  barije  to  meet  bim.  The  victory  of  the 
Nile,  "electrifying  Europe  from  one  ena  to  the 
other,**  had  emhoMened  thecoort  of  Naplee  to  dechre 
openly  against  France ;  and  he  whom  "  Kngland  loved, 
France  fnred,  and  Italy,  and  Egypt,  and  Turkey, 
eaMmied,"  wm  hero  received  with  the  higheat 
honours. 

Misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  cotirt,  and  coward- 
ice on  the  part  of  the  troops,  leading,  at  length,  to 
the  triumpn  of  the  French  faction,  and  the  Neaoolt- 
tan  capital  becoming  serionaly  endangered.  Lord  Nel- 
son, beirip  nttached  from  principle  to  the  royal  family, 
took  them,  together  with  Sir  W.  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
on  board  hie  aniu,  and  carried  them  safe  to  Palermo. 
After  the  enemy  nad  gained  posse»««iion  of  Naples,  and 
erected  one  of  their  repultlics  on  ilic  rums  of  its  mo- 
narchy, the  latent  sparks  of  royalty  began  to  revive, 
*Bd  meaauree  were  taken  for  effiwting  a  coaoter-re- 
^"■tnlion,  is  all  of  wMcli  hla  lordehipeoncinTed  warmly 
and  with  vigour,  Politics  aro  too  oftLii  in  the  ex- 
tfemes.   On  the  24th  of  June,  1799,  Lord  Nelaon 
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arrived  in  tbe  Bay  of  Naples,  when  tbe  rejxiblicons 
bad  just  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Neapolitan 
commander.  Cardinal  Roffo,  which  waa  gnanateed 
by  thr  Uu -M  in  and  Turkish  commanders,  and  by 
Cummoiiore  Kuote.  Induced  by  tbe  prosperous  tura 
of  his  affairs  to  disa^'ow  the  authority  of  tlie  cardinal 
to  treat  with  his  reliellious  subjects,  liis  Sidlian  mi* 
jesty  rejected  the  truce,  although  aohminly  nego- 
tiated ;  and  in  spite  of  its  terms,  an  abominable  ex- 
ecution of  B  number  of  Neapolitan  republicans,  whose 
safety  had  been  eonditioned  for,  took  place  under  tbo 
immediate  cognizance  of  the  nritish  admiral.  *'  'Hiese 
lamentable  facts,"  observes  a  contemporary  writer, 
**  are  certain  and  undeniable.  They  cannot  ha  d«^ 
fended ;  they  cannot  he  excnaod  s  thaf  Cttinot,  by 
any  sophistry,  be  palliated.** 

Early  in  August  Lord  Nelson  brought  tbe  Sicilian 
sovereign  safe  to  bis  court }  and,  on  the  1 3th  the  mo> 
nareh  preaentad  him  with  a  aword  most  magnifi. 
cently  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  ronfprrfd  r;]irm 
him  the  title  of  duke  of  Bronte,  to  which  he  annexed 
an  estate  of  3000/.  per  anMBB.  Hie  sword  thus 
transferred  to  Lord  Nelson  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
about  80.000/.  on  account  of  the  diamonds  with  which 
it  was  enriched  :  hut  its  intrinsic  vahie  to  such  a  man 
was  rather  derived  from  tbe  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  Ghartet  III.,  on  hie  departnra  for  Spain, 
preaentad  the  aword  to  tbr<  krnrr  nf  Naples,  observing, 
as  he  gave  it,—"  With  this  gwurd  I  conquered  the 
kingdom  whidl  1  now  resign  to  you :  it  oimht  in  fa> 
ture  to  be  possessed  by  the  first  defender  of  the 
same;  or  by  bim  who  may  restore  it  to  you,  should 
it  ever  be  forfeited." 

Lord  Keith  having  been  appointed  to  tbe  com- 
nMnd  of  the  MediterraMan  fleet,  Nelaon  aeeordingly 
prepared  to  return;  and,  accompanied  by  Sir  William 
and  Liady  iiamiiton,  he  proceeded  to  Trieste,  and 
travelled  through  Germany,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinguished  honours.  Embarking  at  Cux- 
haven,  he  landed  at  Yarmouth.  November  the  6th, 
1800,  after  an  absence  from  his  native  country  of 
three  ycara.  Naplea  had  proved  fatal,  however,  in 
mora  raepeeta  than  one.  to  dmt  nnhleailahed  rapnta- 
tion  which  had  hitherto  constituted  bis  glory.  It  was 
at  Naples  that  Lord  Nelson  had  surrendered  iiimseif 
up  to  die  fascinating  influence  nf  Lady  Hamilton; 
and  it  was  now,  during  an  interval  of  fepoaai,  that  ha 
formally  separated  from  his  wife. 

In  1801  Lord  Nelson,  having  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  tbe  blna,  received  orders  to 
embark  again ;  and  aoon  afkar  hofaled  hia  flag  on 
board  the  San  Josef,  113  guns,  bis  own  prize  at  tbe 
action  ofl^  Cape  Sl  Vincent.  Nelson  w;<>  hl>oq  en. 
gaged.  RoMiia  hanring  renewed  the  v  iiL  [ne  of  n 
northern  confederacy,  avowedly  to  limit  the  power 
of  England,  a  formidable  fleet  wun  ritted  out  for  the 
north  seas,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  which  Nelson 
conaented  to  go  aa  aacona  in  coonaand.  Copenbagaii 
waa  its  deattnation.  Here  the  enemy,  however,  were 
well  prf^jviii  1  fill  ileffTici-  ujiwards  of  '2(K)  pieces  of 
cannon  were  mounted  upon  the  crown  batteries  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  and  a  line  of  twenty- 
five  two-deckers,  frigates,  and  flontini;  br^ttrrifs.  waa 
moored  across  its  mouth.  The  action  was  (ought  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  and  was  entrusted  to  Admiral  Nel- 
son, who  ind  with  Um  twelve  ahipa  of  the  line^  with 
all  the  frigatea  and  anBall  erafit,  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  being  left  with  the  commander  in  i  liii  f,  ril  out 
four  milee  ott*.  Nelaon  did  not  acruple  to  own  tiiat 
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this  vnn  the  most  terriLle  of  all  the  cngagcmcnte  he 
huU  seen  :  it  bi'^a,u  at  ten  ia  ihe  murning,  and  even 
at  one  o'clock  victory  ww  still  undecided.  Presently 
t  shot  through  the  main-innt  knocked  a  few  apliiitm 
■bout  the  adniiral.    "  It  is  warm  work,"  aaid  he, 
"  l)ut,  mark  you,  I  would  not  be  elsewhere  for  thou« 
sands."  Sir  Hyde  Parker  made  swnal  for  the  action 
to  c«aa«.  "Doctor/*  observed  Nelson  to  the  sur- 
geon, "  you  know  what's  shown  on  board  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, No.  39}"  The  surgeon  said  he  did, 
and  asked  what  it  meuit.  "Why/'  rejoined  Nelson, 
"  to  leave  off  action :  no,  damn  me  if  I  do !  You 
know,  Folejr,"  said  he,  speaking  to  the  captain  of  the  St. 
George,  of  ninety-eight  gum,  to  which  he  had  shifted 
his  &ia  on  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  and  in  which 
ho  hu  led  the  woy  t&ouffh  the  Soundp  "  I  have  only 
OIW  oye,  and  have  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes. 
Dunn  the  stignal !  hoist  mine  for  closer  battle ;  that 
is  th   .v:iy  I  answer  such  signals.   Nail  mine  to  the 
mast ! "   The  »(]iiadron  of  frigates  hauled  off ;  bat  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  Amazon  showed  her  stem 
to  the  enemy,  Rlou,  her  captain,  was  killed,  oheyinj^ 
the  superior  in  command  with  reluctance,  and  ex- 
ekfaning,    What  wiH  Nelson  think  of  utl"  Though 
great  part  of  the  Danish  line  had  ceased  to  fire,  and 
many  of  them  had  tilruck,  about  two  o'clock,  u  was 
found  impracticable  to  effect  possession  of  the  van- 
quished siiips,  owing  to  the  fire  being  kept  up  from 
the  shore ;  while  the  crown  batteries  were  still  un- 
touched, together  with  the  Mhips  at  the  entrance  of 
the  arsenil,  and  Nelsim's  own  fleet  was  in  a  perilous 
state.  Bqoal  to  die  ocearion,  howevw,  bit  lordship, 
at  this  most  critical  moment  displaying  a  fortitude 
almost  without  a  parallel,  actually  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  crown  prince;  and,  lumself  landing, 
ari-nnijed  the  prcHininaiies  of  a  treaty  which  hapj)ily 
put  an  end  lu  llie  dit>pute.    It  was  i'ur  this  eminent 
service  that  government  felt  it  OjCpodieiittoniMbiin 
to  the  rank  of  viscount. 

Returning  from  this  important  achieveroen^  bis 
lordship  landed  once  more  at  Yarmouth,  win  re  his 
first  care,  after  he  reached  the  shore,  was  to  visit  the 
hospitals  containing  those  who  had  been  wounded  in 
th"  ittnclc  He  inquired,  with  the  attention  of  a 
parent  and  a  friend,  into  the  state  of  their  health,  their 
necessities  and  situations;  and  in  all  cases  where 
eiUier  his  adTice^  interference,  or  assistancs*  became 
necessary,  it  wa*  Idndly  and  pomptly  extended.  He 
had  been  received  with  all  the  considerati  n  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  pay 
him;  and  on  leaving  it  the  volunteer  cavalry  inttstea 
upon  escortin;^  hifn  as  far  as  I.owe<!roft'e 

Lord  Nelson  was  shortly  after  sent  on  an  enterprise 
that  appears  to  have  been  determined  upon  without 
sufficient  information,  and  which,  th«reuH«!»  did  not 
accomplish  what  the  pubUe  bad  been  induced  to  ear. 
pect.  GovernmniL  iL'jming  it  reipiisite  to  miiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people  with  respect  to  the  inva- 
wm  ae  longf  nenaeed  oy  the  French,  resolved  to  frus- 
trate the  enemy's  preparations  by  vigorously  attacking 
their  vessels  off  Boulogne.  This  was  executed  on  tlie 
1  (jth  of  August,  1801.  under  his  lordship's  orders, 
but  it  proved  unsoccessfuL  Ue  howover  received 
the  thanks  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  very 
expressive  terms. 

Repose  ensuedt  but  not  peace ;  and  on  the  termi- 
nation  of  tho  ahoit-Uved  treaty  of  Amiens.  Lord 
Nelson,  fitted  for  action  much  rather  thnn  quiet, 
accepted  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  tleet.  | 
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and  sailed  for  Gibraltar  in  the  Victory.  Disdaining 
,  a  close  blockade,  the  Toulon  fleet  escaped  him,  when 
he  had  watched  them  for  two  years,  then  formed  a 
junctioa  with  the  Spaniards,  and  sailed  for  the  West 
Indiaa.   He  immediately  followed  them.  Although 
they  had  eighteen  sail  of  the  hue  and  six  fngates, 
with  13,000  troops  on  board,  Nelson  did  not 
hedtato  to  pursue  them  with  ten  ahipa  and  three 
frigates.    "  Iliere  is  just  a  Frenchman  a-piece,"  said 
he  to  his  captain.4,  "leaving  the  Spaniards  to  me: 
whan  I  haul  my  colours  down  I  expect  you  will  do 
the  same,  but  not  till  then."  The  terror  of  Nelson'^ 
name,  however, made  numbers  fly  before  him.  Hav- 
ing thus  chased  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  pur- 
sued them  back  to  Europe*  he  delivered  over  bia 
squadron  to  Admhrd  Comwallia,  lest  they  slmikl 
make  for  Brest  to  liberate  their  fleet,  and  place  him 
between  two  tires ;  and  then  returned  to  England. 
Nelson  had  scarcely  been  a  mosth  at  Merton,  his 
country  seat,  where  he  had  proposed  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friends,  when,  early  one  morning.  Cap- 
tain Blackwood,  bearing  desjiatcheH,  called  upon  him 
as  be  was  proceeding  to  the  Admiralty.  "  1  am  sure^" 
exclaimed  Nelson,  as  Blackwood  entered,  "You  brings 
me  news  of  the  Spanish  fleets  I  1  think  I  shall  have  to 
beat  them  yet."    They  had  jo  reality  joined  the  fleet 
at  Fcrrol,  and  then  got  safe  to  Cadiz.  "  Depend  upon 
it,  Blackwood,"  resumed  the  admiral,  "  1  nliall  yet 
give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing."  Notwithstanding 
that  he  utfected  to  he  fully  at  ease,  after  Captain 
Blackwood's  deoarture,  and  expressed  hia  aatisfae- 
tion  at  living  in  tne  society  of  his  moat  beloved  fViends, 
he  was  evidently  much  agitated;  and.  siiortly  if:  r, 
was  observed  to  pace  his  lavounte  garden-walk,  de- 
nominated by  himself  hia  quarter^dedc,  with  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  restlessness.    Lady  Ha- 
milton, who  immediately  discovered  the  cause  of  bis 
emotion,  was  the  first  to  rouse  him  from  the  reverie 
into  which  Blackwood's  intelligence  had  |ilun^ 
him,  bv  questioning  1h»  sincerity  of  the  manner  in 
which  be  bad  profcs«sed  his  being  quite  ha|ipv  rirnl  at 
ease,  telling  bira  at  the  same  time  that  Bhe  knew  be 
looked  upon  the  combined  fleet  as  his  own  property, 
and  that  he  -.vnnld  be  the  n-fT-t  !:.:-i  ral     man  living 
if  any  other  cotniDander  than  iiunsell  did  the  busi- 
nesB.    He  was  rallied  at  once  ;  calling  her  "  good 
Emma  "  and  "  dear  Rmma,"  and  telling  her  that  **  if 
there  were  more  Bnmaa  there  would  m  mors  Nd- 
sons."   He  now  lost  no  time  in  offering  his  services, 
which  were  as  readily  accepted  by  the  tirst  lord  of 
the  admiralty.  Lord  Barham,  who  even  handed  him 
a  list  of  the  navy,  bidding  him  choose  his  own  cap- 
tarns.    "  Choose  yourself,  my  lord,"  replied  Nekon, 
"  for  vou  cannot  cnoose  wrong."  He  reached  Porta- 
mouth  after  an  absence  of  onlv  twenty^fira  dayat  b» 
was  bailed  with  joy  wherevar  he  went  t  numbnv  fol. 
lowed  him  to  the  shore;  and  many,  when  they  jsaw 
him  embark,  knelt  down  to  offer  tip  prayers  for  his 
success  and  implore  bleaainsa  on  his  existence. 
pntient  of  delay,  be  worked  down  t}ic  rbnnr.fl.  the 
wind  blowing  strongly  against  him,  and  at  ier  a  rough 

Kassage  arrived  off  Cadiz  on  his  birth-day,  $e])tem- 
er  29th.  1805,  the  same  day  on  which  Admind  Vil- 
leneuve had  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  the  first 
opportunity.  Lord  Nelson  did  not  remain  directly 
off^  Cadis  with  his  fleet,  or  even  within  sight  of  the 
port^  his  object  being  m  the  flrst  instance  to  induce 
the  enemv  <n  come  out.  He  had  already  arranged 
the  plan  according  to  which  he  determined  to  fighL 
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He  bid  oereeiTcd  tlieineonveiUeDce  of  two  nitny  aig- 

nal-i,  anil  was  resolved  never  to  distract  the  ancniion 
of  llie  fleet  Uy  a.  number  of  them.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  therefore,  his  lordship  convened  the  admi- 
rals and  captains  of  his  fleet  in  the  cabin  of  the  Vic- 
toHi'.  where  he  explained  to  them  his  plan  of  attack, 
whicli  every  one  readily  compreh«adMl,  and  wliich, 
though  aimple,  proved  imstatible. 

VilleiKVTe.  in  the  mean  time,  wa«  not  only  kept 
ignorant  of  th?  amount  of  the  English  force,  which 
at  best  muaiered  inferior  to  hia  own,  but  aa  Ameri- 
can had  declared  to  him,  without  intentional  deceit, 
that  Nelson  could  not  possibly  be  with  the  fleet  as 
he  had  seen  him  in  London  on  the  e  ve  of  \hh  own  de- 
parture. Cheered  hy  this  assurance,  and  relying  on 
their  own  superiority,  the  combined  fleeta  ventured 
to  eeft  on  the  HKh.  end  on  the  91et  Lord  Neleon  in* 
tercepted  them  ofT  Cape  Trafalgar,  about  sixty  miles 
east  of  Cadiz.  When  his  lordship  was  satisfied  that 
he  had  placed  the  enemy  in  the  predicament  in  which 
they  could  not  avoid  an  action,  "  Now,"  ^niil  he, 
*'  they  cannot  escape  us  ;  I  think  wc  may  make  sure 
of  twenty  of  them  :  I  sha!!,  probably,  lose  a  leg,  but 
that  will  be  purchasing  a  victory  cheaply."  This 
wae  not  aidd  with  levity,  but  profeaeionally for  Nel- 
<;rin  nl  vavs  rnnfrmplated  the  result  of  an  engagement 
with  relitfious  awe,  and  was  at  this  time  more  titan 
vananymposed  to  seriousness.  Ndion,  it  is  evi- 
dent. te\t  properly  aflfected  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  approaching  figbt.  since  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  preparatory  to  his  contest  for  glory  and  his 
coimtryt  he  wrote  a  prayer  in  his  journal  i  and  he 
afterwarde  moat  aolemnly  bequeathed  Lady  Hamili 
ton,  and  his  natural  daughter,  win  :.,  lu  directed 
in  future  to  adopt  his  name,  to  tiie  benelicence  of 
hia  eoniitry. 

The  pmycrto  which  we  allude  is  so  characteristic 
of  this  extraorflinary  man  that  it  deserves  to  be 

8 laced  on  record,  es|>ecially  as  it  was  his  last.  "  May 
le  great  God,  whom  1  worship,  grant  to  my  country, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe,  a  great  and  glorious 
victory  ;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish 
it ;  and  may  humanity,  after  victory,  be  the  predo- 
minant feature  in  the  British  fleet.  For  myself  in- 
dividually, I  commit  my  life  to  H!^f  who  made  me  ; 
and  may  His  blessing  light  upon  my  endeavours  for 
ser^nng  my  country  faithfully.  To  Him  I  resign 
myself,  and  the  joet  cauae  which  ia  entnutod  to  me 
to  defend.  Amen— Anea-^Anen." 

We  oaaUted  to  etate  that  Nelson  was  discovered 
praying  over  hia  child,  as  she  lay  asleep  at  Merton, 
the  evening  before  the  day  on  which  he  quitted  it 
for  ever.  "These,"  sajs  Nelson,  when  referring 
to  some  public  provinon  Inr  Lady  Hamilton  and  his 
child,  "  are  the  only  favotira  I  ask  of  my  king  and 
country  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  going  to  fight 
their  nattle."  He  had  nothing  else  to  request, 
knowing  that  ample  justice  would  be  done  by  the 
nation  to  hie  family.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those 
around  him,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,  he  appeared 
in  the  coat  which  he  uniformly  wore  when  in  action,  | 
bearing  the  insignia  of  aU  bii  ordoca.  and  wfatdi  he  I 
regaidadwithaepeeiaaofTOiuntiMi.  Nocnticatiml 
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oooM  Qov  diieoade  htm  from  wearing  it  **In 

hononr  I  gained  them,"  replied  Nelson,  speaking  of 
those  insngnia,  '*  and  in  honour  I  will  die  with  them." 
"  The  last  order  he  f(ave,  previously  to  engaging,  was 
— England  expects  evpfN'mantodohisduty."  "Now," 
said  NebjoQ,  "  1  can  do  no  more:  we  must  trust  to 
the  great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of 
our  cause!  I  thank  God  for  thia  opportunity  of 
doing  my  duty."  It  bad  been  repreeented  to  Mm  a* 
strongly  by  two  of  his  tried  friends,  caj>ta;n<?  Black- 
wood and  Hardy,  how  advantageous  it  would  be  to 
the  general  service  for  him  to  keep  out  of  action  aa 
long  as  possible,  that  he  consented  that  the  Teme- 
raire,  then  abreast  of  the  Victory,  nhould  be  ordered 
to  pass  ahead,  as  likewise  the  Leviathan  ;  hut  neither 
of  them  could  ao  act,  if  the  admiral  continued  to 
carry  alt  bis  nil.  Nelaon,  however.  Sir  from  aborten- 
iiiL'  lil,  seemed,  even  in  this  matter,  bent  to 

baiiie  the  advice  to  which  he  liad  appeared  to  assent. 
He  hoisted  several  flags,  as  he  waa  wont  to  do,  that 
some  might  remain  :  while  the  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  displayed  no  colours  till  late  in  the  action, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  ahow  them  in  order  to 
itrika. 

Nelaon  bad  pitched  upon  the  Sttttieelma  TVinidadn 

for  the  trial  of  his  nwr,  strength,  considering  this 
shin  as  his  "  old  acquaintance,"  having  acquired  his 
bignest  honour  in  grapphng  with  her  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  She  carried  1 36  guns,  and  had  four  decks. 
When  he  once  got  along-.side  his  formidable  antago- 
nist. Lord  Nelson  ordered  the  Victory  to  he  lashed 
to  her,  and  the  commander  of  Trinidada  directed  hia 
men  to  co-operate  in  the  same  work.  Dnring  fonr 
hours  the  conflict  was  most  dreadful.  'Vhm  the 
Victory  nm  on  board  the  Redoubtable,  which,  poiu"- 
ing  her  broad-sides  into  the  Engbsh  flag-ship,  in- 
stantly let  doivn  her  lower-deck  ports  lest  she  should 
be  boarded  through  them,  it  was  then  that  C'aptain 
Harvey,  in  the  Temeraire,  fell  on  board  the  Redoubt> 
able  on  the  other  aidi^  while  another  ship,  in  like 
way,  was  on  board  the  Temendre ;  eo  that  Uieeefonr 

ships,  in  the  heat  if  l  ulllt ,  j  r.  ented  as  compact  8 
tier  as  if  they  had  been  moored  toguther,  their  heada 
laying  the  same  way.  The  lieutenants  of  the  Victory 
depressed  their  gims,  nnd  fired  a  diminished  charge, 
being  apprehensive  of  their  shot  passing  through  and 
in  pin  11/  the  Temeraire  ;  and  as  there  was  some 
danger  thai  the  enemv'a  ahip  might  take  fire  from 
the  guns  of  the  lower  deck,  whoee  mosxies  tonebed 
her  side  wlu  n  they  were  out,  the  firemen  of  each  gun 
stood  ready  with  a  bucket  of  water,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  gun  waa  discharged,  he,  unmoved  by  the  con- 
flict, dashed  at  the  hole  made  in  her  sitles  by  the 
shot  Twice  had  Admiral  Nelson,  actuated  by  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  given  orders  to  cease  tiring  upon 
the  Redtmbtable,  aoppoaing  ahe  had  struck  because 
her  great  guns  were  aOent  and  aha  bad  no  flag ;  yet 
it  was  from  the  mizen-ma<^t  of  this  ship  that  he  at 
Uist  received  his  death !  Captain  Hardy,  perceiving 
frequent  showers  of  muakeUbolls  fired  on  the  Vic- 
tory's quarter-deck,  still  requested  Lord  Nelson  to 
divest  his  dress  of  the  insignia  which  so  palpably  ex- 
posed him  to  the  sharp-shooters  that  were  stationed 
m  the  mun-rouiui  top  of  the  enemy's  ships.  His 
lordship  said  that  he  wonid  when  be  had  tim^  bnt 
he  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  caution. 

Dangers  rapidly  increased.  .Mmost  in  a  minute 
tfterwanla  his  lorasbip'a  secretary,  Mr.  Scott,  who 
atood  nearto  hin,  was  killed.  Lord  Nelaon  noticed 
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A«  let  of  Ihrowtii^  hb  ■ecwtwyoTeriwrd,  esdnni- 

ing,  himself,  at  the  moment,  "  Poor  fellow !"  He 
wu  now  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  about  three  yards 
from  the  atern,  and  in  the  act  of  turning,  with  his 
face  to  the  foe,  when  another  shut,  within  a  few 
minutes,  undoubtedly  fired  from  the  mizen-top  of 
the  Redoubtable,  struck  the  epaulet  on  his  left 
Mulder,  and  he  inetanUy  fell.  Two  aailora  who 
wtn  near  bhn  noted  hhn  hi  their  anne,  and  carried 
l^^m  to  the  cock-|)it,  while  the  battle  was  in  full  rage. 
Aa  the  sailors  were  raising  him  up.  Captain  Hardy, 
who  had  juat  perceived  that  his  lordship  wta  ftllen, 
took  his  hand.  Haying,  "  I  hope,  my  lord,  you  are  not 
badly  wounded  ?     "  Yes,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "  my 
back  is  broke.  Hardy,  they  have  caught  me  at  last." 
While  tbey  ware  convejing  him  down,  however,  he 
did  not  lose  hia  eirtraordinarf  preaenee  of  mind ;  for, 
obaWfing  that  the  tiller  ropes  which  bail  been  shot 
awmjr  were  not  replaced,  he  directed  that  fresh  onea 
■hoold  be  forthwith  rove ;  and,  to  prevent  the  dejec- 
tion which  the  sight  of  him  might  occasion  to  his 
crew,  he  took  out  hie  handkerchief,  arid  covered  his 
face  and  the  insignia  of  his  rank.    He  was  immedi 
•telj  laid  upon  a  bed.  Upon  aeang  him  brought 
down,  Mr.  Bouike  ran  diraetly  to  bhn  :  **1  fear," 
obaerved  Mr.  Bourke,  "  your  lordship  is  wounded 
••Mortally,  mortally,"  replied  lu's  lordship.  "  I  ho|>e 
not,  my  dear  lord;  let  Mr.  Ueatty  examine  your 
wounds."    "  It  is  of  no  use,"  exclaimed  the  suffering 
admiral,  "  he  had  better  attend  to  others."  Mr. 
Bentty  approached  to  examine  his  wound.    liis  lord- 
•hip  was  raiaed  up,  and  Beatty,  whoae  attention  waa 
anxiously  fixed  upon  the  eyes  of  hit  patient,  aa  the 
most  certain  indication  of  the  nature  of  a  wouikI, 
after  a  few  moments  glanced  his  eye  on  Bourke,  ex- 
pressive of  what  he  thought.    Lord  Nfllaon,  turning 
to  Bourke,  said,  "Tell  Hardy  to  come  to  me." 
When  Bourke  returned  into  the  cockpit  with  Cap- 
tun  Hardy,  his  lordship  reciuested  the  latter  to  come 
near  him.   "  Kiaa  me,  Harav,"  said  the  dying  hero. 
He  kined  Nelaon**  cheek.  **  I  hope  your  loraahip," 
added  Hardy, "  will  still  live  to  enjoy  your  triumph." 
**  Never,  Hardy ;  1  am  dying ;  I  am  a  dead  man  all 
Of«r  I  Beatty  wiU  tell  you  ao.  Bring  the  fleet  to  an 
anchor ;  you  have  all  done  your  duty ;  God  bless 
you."    He  survived  about  an  hour  from  the  time  of 
receiving  his  wound,  and  was  nerfectly  sensible  till 
within  fiva  minntaa  of  hia  deatn.   During  thia  hia 
latt  hour,  though  hia  tufferings  were  acute,  he  dis- 
played all  his  characteristic  coolness  and  reflection, 
ana  employed  the  time  in  dictating  orders  relative  to 
the  battle,  in  receiving  reports  respecting  it,  aa  wall 
aa  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  enemy  and 
what  ships  had  struck.    Being  told  that  fourteen  or 
fifteen  had  certainly  surrendered,  "  That's  well,"  said 
lialaon,  **  but  1  bargained  for  twenty."    After  a 
ahort  pause,  he  cried  out,  **  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor." 
Captain  Harily  observed,  that  he  supposed  Admiral 
Collingwood  would  now  take  upon  himself  the  com- 
naad.   **  Not  while  1  live,"  answered  Nelsoo,  "no, 
do  you  anchor,  Hardy."    'Ilie  last  ship  that  struck 
before  Nelson  expired  was  the  Santissima  Trinidada, 
at  which  he  expressed  the  most  lively  joy.    He  now 
felt  that  hia  hut  moment  rapidly  approached.  Call- 
ing once  more  for  Hardy,  and  his  captdn  battening 
near  him,  he  said,  and  in  a  low  tone,  "  Don't  throw 
me  overboard."  He  then  desired  he  might  be  buried 
at  Bumham  Thorpe,  unless  it  should  pleaaehis  suve- 
iwgu  to  diKct  oUierwiaa.  "Kiaa  na^  Hardy,"  be 
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again  add.  "  Now,"  resnmed  Nelson,  "  I  am  satis- 
fied ;  I  have  done  my  duty.   'l*banlt  God,  I  have 
done  my  duty."    'lliese  were  the  last  words  of  Nd- 
son,  and  in  the  arms  of  hie  capUin  he  expired. 

Scarcdy  waa  the  traaaandona  contest  at  le^th  ter- 
minated when  the  elementa,  aa  if  fat  anger  far  thaw 
hero's  death,  appeared  to  display  their  utmost  fury 
againat  his  enemies,  who  had  been,  the  cause  of  it, 
but  of  whom  numbers  yet  survived.    In  a  letter 
written  by  the  vice-admiral,  afterwards  Lord  ^^^^1^ 
wood,  two  days  subsequent  to  the  action, he  expresoed 
the  strongest  apprehensions  that  not  one  of  the  prizes 
of  which  he  had  taken  noaaeaaion,  amoupUpg  to 
twenty  in  number,  would  ba  pfaaanredaa  eubetantaal 
and  lasting  trophies  of  the  Vielory.    His  exeriiona, 
nevotheless,  together  with  thoaa  of  the  brave  men 
whom  ha  commanded,  ao  far  fiimn  appearing  to  be 
subdued  under  the  pressure  of  accumulating  diffi- 
cultiea  and  dangers,  seemed  to  acquire  new  vigour 
from  diaaalar.   They  were  so  successful  that  four 
capturea  were  preaerred.    The  final  event  of  thia 
action  was  the  capture  of  ewhtaan  nan  of  war,  the 
French  comroander-in-d«aC  ■■d  t«rO  of  hia  U^- 
oflicers.  with  a  general. 

Perhaps  in  no  country,  before^  hinra  Ugliarmdl». 
lie  honours  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  a  natlOUrt 
benefactor  than  those  that  were  sponUneously  con- 
ferred on  Lord  Ndaon.  His  body  was  brought  home 
for  interment :  it  waa  exhibited  for  three  days  in  th« 
proudest  state  at  Greenwich,  from  whence  it  waa  eon- 
veyed  by  water  with  due  pomp  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
hence,  the  next  day,  January  the  9th,  180C.  it  wms 
drawn  upon  a  funeral  car  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul 's , 
where  it  was  most  solemnly  buried.  His  funeral, 
being  conducted  at  the  pubhc  exi>ense,  was  the  moot 
religioudy  magnificent  spectacle  ever  witnessed  in 
this  country,  seven  of  his  sovereign's  aooa  -•♦-"••i— 
it.  The  monument  aince  placed  over  hia  i 
repveaentad  in  tbeannama  a 
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NENNIUS  ^NESSELRODE, 

He  wRs  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  received  I 
h'.n  rr^ncation  at  Trinity  college,  Camhridjije.  On  I 
leaving  that  foundation  he  travelled  for  sowe  years 
on  the  continent,  but  returned  to  his  native  country 
•ome  ytm  previou*  to  his  deatt^  which  took  plac« 
on  tlie  IdtD  of  January,  1715.  F«nr  thmV^al 
writer-;  li.ivt  bpf-n  lioi'u'.ir  ;is  Mr.Ndloa.  Several 
of  hiK  workti  have  passed  through  a  Bimber  of  edi- 
tions, and  the  wlkem  Inettbo  m  mr«t  earaeat  piety 
and  devotion 

NENNlLv?,  an  ancient  Bntiph  historian,  who  was 
abbot  of  Bangor,  and  is  generally  said  to  have  flourished 
abont  the  year  620,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Cbe«> 
ler  at  tha  tiaa  of  the  maaeaere  of  die  nonke  of  that 
monaaterjr.  BiabonNicholHon.however.contends  that 
from  hie  own  1>ook  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  exist 
belore  the  ninth  century.  He  composed  iteveral 
worke»of  which  catalogues  are  given  by  Kale  and 
Pita;  but  the  only  one  remaining  is  hie  "  ilistoria 
Britonum,  or  Kulogium  Britannie." 

NESBIT,  ALEXANDER,  a  Scottish  antiquary, 
who  waa  born  in  1672.  and  edneatad  for  the  Mr  by 
hh  f:itl](  r,  v,  ],r,  ranked  high  among  the  lawyers  of 
t^e  penod.  He  however  devoted  but  little  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  his  profession  as  he  was  almost  en- 
tirely employed  in  antiquarian  pursuits  The  fruitfi 
of  his  labours  were,  "  An  KHsay  uu  ihe  Use  of  Ar- 
mouries;" a  valuable  treatise  "On  Heraldry,"  and 
"An  Uenldical  Eany  on  Additiona  of  fiiguree  of 
Cadency."  Mr.  Neabtt  died  hi  17)5. 

NESTOR,  a  Russin  n  histnri  in,  bom  sbout  lOofi  | 

He  was  a  monk  in  the  Petschenan  or  cavern  monas- 
tery in  Kiev,  and  died  after  1116.   Besidea  iNOgra- 
phiesof  abbots  and  other  memberH  of  hi«  monastfry, 
Uie  firagments  of  which  were  collected  by  another 
hand,  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  his  vernacular  tongue, 
which  ia  an  important  contribution  to  the  hiatorv  of 
the  north,  having  evidently  imitatol  and  profHta  by 
the  Byzantine  historitns  wi'.'n  r.       !  to  the  most  an- 
dent  history.   The  other  sources  from  which  he  ob- 
tained infocuatton  are  unknown.    He  vrrote  much 
as  a  contemporary,  or  from  the  traditions  of  an  rM 
monk  of  the  monastery.    Thit  work  is  modelled  ac  - 
cording  to  the  spirit  oi  bis  ace.    Pious  reflections 
and  aeriptaial  langnue  an  baqnently  interwoven 
with  die  narration,  ancT the  pernme  are  ntttally  intro- 
duced speaking.    But  iho  original  text  of  his  chro- 
nicle ia  loat,  and  by  the  interpolations  of  those  who 
have  eontinaad  the  hiatory  to  the  year  1903,  it  is  al- 
tered to  an  incredible  degree,  so  thnt  no  rorrect  deci- 
sion can  be  passed  upon  his  historical  merits  before 
strict  enquiries  have  been  made  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  biatorical  inibmatimi  now  extant  ia  de- 
rived from  Uie  ancient  Nettor.  It  has  never  yet  been 
<!i  trrmined  with  certainty  to  v. !j at  yonrliis  re!<earches 
extended.    Schtozer  has  rendered  great  service  to 
this  father  of  Runian  history,  by  the  uublication  of 
bi>  Tin  fortunately  not  completed  work,  Nestor's  "Rus- 
8UU  Annals"  (from  tt62  to  1110),  compared  with 
tlie  original  Sdatmic  text,  and  with  the  arors  and 
int^datione  eipurgated  aa  ftr  aa  poaaible,  explained 
and  translated ;  besides  which  may  be  mentioned, 
aa  an  abridgment  and  inijiro\cmt' nt,  Miiller'ti  "  An 
dent  Russian  History,  from  Nestor,  with  reference 
to  Sehloeer's  Russian  Annals,"  whidi  are  here  cov- 
lacted,  cotnpic'rd,  and  enlarped. 

KESTO  R,  was  the  most  disti  nguished  of  t  h e  (j  recian 
heroes  at  Troy  for  wiedom,  the  consequence  of  his 
fmt  aga  ChaBca  tha  pluaae  a  Ncator);  ha  waa  alio 
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particohrty  celebrated  for  bia  mild  and  persuasive 

eloquence.  These  arc  the  qualities  Homer  has  attri- 
buted to  him  in  the  Iliad.  Nestor  wau  llie  t>un  of 
Neleus  and  Chloris.  He  was  educated  at  Gerania, 
and  eucceeded  hie  father  as  prince  of  Fykw.  In  hia 
youth  and  manhood  he  diatingnished  himself  bymany 
b  il  l  ( xploits,  but  also  early  arijiiit  j  l  tfii  reputation 
of  a  prudent  counsellor  and  persuai^iv  c  uiator.  do 
signalized  himself  among  the  La]iitha>,  whom  he  aa- 
sisted  in  their  war  wills  the  Centaurs,  .\fter  Lynceus 
and  Idas,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  were  killed  by  the 
Dioscuri,  he  also  became  king  of  Messenia.  Not- 
withstanding be  had  lived  through  two  generatimia 
when  the  expedition  of  Troy  was  undertaken,  he  ne> 
vertheless  took  j  art  in  it,  and  conducte<!  rlic  f  irccs 
under  his  command  in  twenty,  or,  according  to  soma 
accoonte,  in  ninety  vessels,  to  Troy.  Whether  wo 
reckon  a  generation  nt  n  liundred  year>!  a''  the  an- 
cients did,  or  at  tiiirty  years  as  is  usuid  witii  us,  in 
either  case  Nestor  was  too  old  to  take  a  personal  share 
in  the  combats  before  Troy,  The  part  which  ia  at- 
tributed to  him  in  the  Iliad  ii  that  a  an  experienced 
counsellor.  He  endeavoured  to  produce  a  reconcili- 
ation between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and  encou- 
raged, adviseil,  instructed,  and  blamed  the  (> recian 
heroes.  Without  his  interference  tb«  «.-eic'?  i  f  Troy 
would  more  than  once  have  been  abandoned.  After 
the  capture  of  IVoy  he  returned  to  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Odyaaey,  Tclemachus  here  viaitad  him  to 
ODtun  information  concerning  Ulysses.  Homer  statea 
Kun,  rJicr ,  tli.  (jl  lest  daughter  of  Clymene,  to  have 
been  his  wife ;  others,  Anazibia,  the  daughter  of  Cra- 
ticus.  He  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  but  they 
are  not  distinguished  in  history.  After  Nestor  had 
outlived  three  generations  he  died  quietly  at  Pylos, 
where,  even  to  a  late  period,  the  inhabitants  Iwve  pre- 
tended to  distinguish  his  daralling  and  liia  gmva. 

NE88BLR0DE.  COtmT  CHARLES  SDBBRT. 
— This  Rii^^i  in  nobleman  for  many  years  filled  the 
important  offices  of  privy  counsellor  and  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  bom  in  Livonia 
in  1755,  of  an  ancient  family,  which  had  held  the 
rank  of  counts  since  1110.  He  early  entered  the 
diplomatic  career.  Count  Capo  d'lstrias  shared  with 
him  the  direction  of  foreign  aflUra  in  the  cabinet  of 
St  PMeralmrg  until  1821,  when  the  rerolution  of  tha 
Greeks  and  the  policy  of  Russia  f  iwai  ils  tlu.  Turks 
caused  Capo  d'lstrias  to  leave  the  ministry;  after 
which  time  Count  Nesselrode  stood  alone  at  the 
head  of  foreign  nfftin;  He  concluded  on  the  fth  of 
March,  lbl3,  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  at  Breslau,  and 
on  the  15th  of  the  following  June,  a  treatv  of  autl- 
sidy  with  England,  at  Reichenbach;  he  tnan  con- 
cluded, at  TepUtz,  the  treatv  iMtween  Roeabt  and 
Aui^ttla  In  H 14  he  followed  the  emperor  to  France, 
and  signed  the  quadruule  alliance  at  Chaumontt 
In  the  night  of  tne  SOU  of  March,  1614,  ha  and 
Count  Orloff*,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Count  Paar  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  and  Marshal  Marmont  on  the 
part  of  France,  signed  the  convention  by  which  Paris 
was  to  be  aturrendered.  All  the  notes  issued  at  that 
time  by  the  allies,  as  welt  as  the  peace  of  Paris, 
are  also  signed  by  Count  Nesselrode.  At  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
here.  It  wae  he  who  di^ver^  the  celebrated  Ru»* 
sian  note  of  DecpmliT  i  s  H  to  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Great  Britain,  which  pronounced  the  new  division  ot 
Poland  and  the  cession  of  the  chief  part  of  Saxony 
toFniiia.  Uaaignad,inBfarchl8l6,th«oiit]awi7 
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of  Napoleon  and  the  renewed  treaty  of  Chautnont. 
After  that  period  Count  Nesselrode  was  one  of  the 
iDoat  active  diplomatista  of  the  holy  alliance,  and 
followed  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1818,  toTropau  in  Itsji),  Layhach  in  1821,  and 
A'erona  in  1622.  His  services  were  rewarded  by 
nuDV  Russian  and  foreign  ordera,  and  verj  couai- 
dernble  grants  of  land  from  his  sovereign. 

NETSCHER,  CASPAR,  a  clever  German  painter, 
who  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1639-  His  father, 
John  Netacher,  a  sculptor,  died  when  hi»  son  was 
(juite  young.  He  soon  showed  his  talent  for  paint- 
ing, and  at  a  later  period  intended  to  go  to  Italy  to 
perfect  himself,  but  he  married  in  Bourdcaux,  and 
returned  to  Holland.  He  settled  at  the  Hague; 
and  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  numerous  fiimily 
obliged  him  tu  devote  himself  to  portrait  painting 
and  small  works,  though  his  death  of  Cleopatra 
proves  that  be  had  talent  and  inclination  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  hi)<her  branches  of  the  art,  and 
to  elevate  himself  above  his  school.  Even  in  that 
point  which  forms  the  characterintic  excellence  of 
the  Dutch  school — a  faithful  imitation  of  nature,  and 
jiurticularly  of  the  materials  of  dress — ^he  excelled 
the  Dutch  painters.  'ITie  white  satin  and  velvet  in 
the  drapery  of  his  paintings,  and  the  wool  of  his 
carpets,  are  true  almost  to  deception.  His  touch  is 
easy  and  delic  nti-.  His  smaller  cal)inet  pictures  are 
roost  highly  valued  on  account  of  their  fini!«l).  In 
these  he  represents  groups  of  a  few  gracefully-dra\\  n 
Apues:  he  is  particularly  fond  of  portraying  among 
them  one  female  figure  in  white  satin.  In  his  bki- 
torical  paintings  he  generally  selected  his  subjects 
from  lUiman  history.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in 
1684,  and  left  two  sons,  Constantine  and  llieodore, 
who  were  also  meritorious  paintani,  but  nucb  in- 
ferior to  their  father. 

NETfELBECK.  JOACHIM  CHRISTIAN,  a 
man  who  deaerres  to  be  mentioned  for  his  jMitriotisro, 
his  diversified  fife  and  perseverance,  eabibiting  an 
instance  of  great  firmness  and  honesty,  tfaough  Inere 
is  nothing  brilliant  in  bis  career.  He  was  Dom  in 
CSolbe^,  in  Pomeraida,  had  been  a  sea  captain,  and 
Wti  one  of  the  persons,  though  he  was  then  seventy 
years  old,  to  whom  Colberg  was  greatly  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  beinff  the  only  Russian  fortress  not 
taken  by  the  French  in  1607,  in  spta  of  a  aavare 
aiege.  Nettdbeck  died  in  1834.  In  hts  old  age  he 
wrote  his  own  life,  which  ajipeared  in  Leipsic  in  three 
volmnea.  It  is  a  work  of  much  interest,  and  we 
ahould  like  to  aee  a  good  translation  of  it,  as  a  relief 
amon^  the  many  high-flown  fictions  of  the  day. 

NEVE,  TIMOTHY,  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
church,  who  was  born  in  Shropshire  in  1694,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He 
was  the  author  of  "An  Essay  on  Printing,"  and 
died  in  1757. 

NE\'^ILE,  ALEXANDER,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  (Mf  independent  ibrtime. 
He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  1544,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  archbishops  Parker  and  Grindal.  He 
published  the  "Cambridge  Verses  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  paraphrased  the  CBdipus  of 
Seneca,  and  wrote  a  narrative  in  Latin  of  KcttS* 
bellion.    He  died  in  1015. 

NEWCOMEN.  MAITHBW,  a  non^nfonniat 
divine,  who  received  his  edumtion  .it  St  .Tohn's  col- 
lc8«»  Cambridge,  where  he  took  bis  degree  of  M.  A. 


NEWTON,  SIB  ISAAC. 

This  gentleman  was  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  for  having  been  one  of  the  authors 
of  tha  cdebrated  "  Sinectyninuus."  He  passed  the 
latter  part  of  lua  life  in  UoUand,  where  ne  died  in 

1666. 

NEWCOMMEN,  JOHN.— lliis  talented  indivi- 
dual  was  distin|[ttislMd  by  his  valuable  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine.   He  was  in 

his  youth  apprenticed  to  a  locksmith;  but  notwith- 
standing his  humble  occupation,  he  engaged  in  va- 
rious scientific  researches,  and  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.Hooke,  to  whom  be  communicated 
his  improvements  and  inventions.  His  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  steam-engine  by  the 
observations  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  the  French 
philosopher  Papin.  and  by  Captain  Savary's  pro> 
posal  to  employ  the  power  of  steam  in  draining  the 
mines  of  Cornwall.  Mr.  Newcoinmen  conceived  the 
idea  of  producing  a  vacuum  below  the  piston  of  a 
steam-engine  after  it  had  been  raised  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  elastic  vapour,  which  he  effected  by 
the  injection  of  cold  water  to  condense  the  \-apour. 
Having  completed  his  improvement,  he  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Captain  Savsry,  Switxer,  and  Cawlev, 
took  out  a  patent,  by  which  they  realised  a  very  hano- 
some  fortune  ;  but  it  is  to  James  Watt,  of  Glasgow, 
that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  final  improvancnt 
of  that  stupendous  prime  mover. 

NEWDIGATE,  SIR  ROGER.— This  patron  of 
learning  was  born  in  I7l9f  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Oxford.  On  the  drath  of  his  father  be  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  literature.  He  was 
for  many  years  tlie  representative  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  parliament.  His  only  work  is  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Hamonyof  the  Four  Gospek."  Ua 
died  in  1780. 

NEWTON,  SIR  ISAAC— Tliis  learned  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosonher  was  the  descendant 
of  an  andant  family  in  Lincouehirq,  and  waa  bom  in 


December  1642,  at  the  family-seat  called  Wool^ 
thorpe,  in  that  county.  This  honse^wUdi  was  nwde 

memorable  by  bdng  tbebirth-plaoeof  so  great  a  man. 
has  been  preservad  with  great  cars.  Dr.Stukeley,  wko 
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vititad  h  fai  Sir  I«ne  NwmUnf* time,  ^ives  ttiefoUow. 
ing  description  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  written 
in  1727  : — "  Tis  built  of  stone,  as  is  the  way  of  the 
oottOtiylMmbouts,  and  a  reasonable  good  one.  They 
led  me  up  stairs  and  showed  me  Sir  Isaac's  study, 
where  I  supponc  he  studied  when  in  the  country  in 
his  younger  days,  or  perhaps  when  he  visited  hit 
aotn«r  from  the  univani^.  I  obaenred  the  ahelves 
were  of  Ut  own  nakinf,  bein;  pieeee  of  ded  boxes 
which  probably  he  sent  his  books  and  clothes  down 
in  on  those  occasions.  There  were  some  years  ago 
two  or  three  hundred  booka  in  it  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr.  Smith,  which  Sir  Isaac  gave  to  Dr.  Newton  of 
our  town.  When  the  house  was  repaired  in  1798,  a 
ublet  of  white  marble  waa  put  up  by  Mr.  Turner  in 
the  room  wfa««  Sir  lane  wao  born*  with  the  £dUow- 
ing  inaeription :— *  Sir  laaae  Newton,  ton  «i  John 
Newton,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  was 
bom  in  this  room  on  the  25th  of  December,  1642.' 

•'  Nature  and  Nttarc's  lawi  lay  hid  in  night, 
Ood  laid  ■  I<et  Newton  W,"  aiul  all  wa*  Light.  " 

The  following  linaa  have  been  written  upon  the 
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worldttif  model  of  it,  wliieh  exdted  univeml  admira- 

This  model  was  fre(juenlly  placed  on  the  top 


"  Mtre  Newton  dawn'd.  here  lovely  witdom 
And  to  a  wondering  world  dirinely  spoke. 
If  Tully  glowed.  Pbaidrua'i  ttCM  he  uedeb 
Or  fancy  formed  Philoeophyauod; 
U  asfM  aUJl  for  Uoaer's  llrth 

TheaoMorBctoBMattUidoa  

AUhalltheriuliiel  AH  hail  the  natal  dejr 
Cen  bowls  blaaocMi«— This  CM   ' 


Can  bOMli  his  noon.— TUa  Ott  Ui  monUm  nqr." 

A  view  of  the  manor-hou.«ie  of  Wooillttlorpeia|^Tin 
ki  the  accompanying  sketch. 


It  standa  in  a  romantic  valley  about  a  mile  from 
the  North  Road,  and  is  about  five  milea  from  Gran> 
diam.  At  the  achool  in  that  town  be  reerived  hia 
education.  On  liis  first  entrance  in  the  school  he 
was  not  distmguisbed  for  talent,  but  by  great  study 
and  application.  Daring  the  houra  of  plaf,  when 
the  otoer  boys  were  oecopied  with  their  anmaenwnts, 
his  mind  was  engrossed  with  mecbaniea)  contriv- 
ances, either  in  imitation  of  sometliinfj  he  had  neen 
or  in  execution  of  some  original  conception  of  his 
ofwn.  For  this  purpoae  ho  provided  nimodf  widi 
little  saws,  hatchets,  hammers,  and  all  sorts  of  tools, 
which  he  acqiured  the  art  of  using  with  singular  dex- 
terity. The  principal  pieces  of  meciianiam  which  he 
thus  constructed,  were  a  windmiU,  a  water-clock,  and 
a  carriage  put  in  motion  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it. 
When  a  windmill  wan  erecting  near  Grantham,  on  the 
road  to  Gunnerby,  Isaac  freqoenUy  attended  the  ope- 
nliont  of  dm  wonnaen,  and  aeq^wd  avdi  a  thorough 
kaowledgo  of  Ike  ichlicry  tbit  Iw  couiplelod  a 


tion. 

of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  at  Grantham,  and 
was  put  in  motion  hj  the  action  of  the  wind  upon 
its  flails.  Not  content  with  this  exact  imitation  of 
the  origmal  machine,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  driving 
it  by  animal  power,  and  for  that  purpose  he  enclosed 
in  it  a  mouse  which  he  called  the  miUer,  and  which, 
by  acting  upon  a  aort  of  tread-wfaed,  gw^  motion  to 
the  machine.  Accordinjj  to  some  accounts,  the  mouse 
was  made  to  advance  by  pulling  a  string  attached  to 
its  tail,  while  others  allege,  that  the  power  of  the  little 
a^'ent  was  called  forth  ])y  itH  unavading  attempta  to 
reach  a  portion  of  corn  j)laced  al>ove  the  wheel. 

His  water-clock  was  formed  out  of  a  box  which  he 
hadaohcited  from  Mra.  Clark's  brother.  It  was  about 
foivfeet  high,  and  of  a  pro{>ortional  breadth,  some, 
what  like  a  common  house-clock.  'Hie  index  of  the 
dial-plate  waa  turneii  by  a  piece  of  wood,  which  either 
fdl  or  rose  by  the  action  of  dropping  water.  Aa  it 
stood  in  his  own  bedroom  he  supplied  it  evetrmom* 
ing  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  it  waa 
used  as  a  clock  by  Mr.  Clark's  family,  and  remained 
in  the  house  long  after  its  iuTontor  had  quitted  Gran- 
tham. His  mechanical  carriage  was  a  Tebide  with 
four  wheels,  which  was  nut  in  motion  with  a  handle 
worlied  by  the  {>erson  who  sat  in  it,  but,  hke  Mer- 
lin'a  ehabr,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  only  on  tlie 
smooth  surface  of  a  floor,  and  not  fitted  to  o\'c-tcomo 
the  inequalities  of  a  road.  Although  Newton  was  at 
this  time  "  a  sober,  silent,  thinking  &d,**  who  scarcely 
ever  joined  in  the  ordinary  games  of  hie  achool-fel- 
lows,  yet  he  took  great  pleasure  in  providing  them 
with  amu.sements  of  a  scientific  character.  He  in- 
troduced into  the  achool  the  flying  of  paper  kites ; 
and  he  ia  aaid  to  have  been  at  great  paina  in  deter- 
mining their  best  forms  and  proportions,  and  in  as- 
certaining the  position  and  number  uf  the  points  by 
which  the  string  should  be  attached.  He  made  also 
paper  lanterns,  by  the  light  of  which  he  went  to  school 
in  the  winter  mornings,  and  he  frequently  attached 
these  lanterns  to  the  tails  of  his  kitcH  in  a  dark  night, 
so  as  to  inspire  the  country  people  with  the  belief  that 
they  were  comets. 

In  ir)56  his  mother,  who  had  married,  and  again 
been  left  a  widow,  removed  him  from  school,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  bis  assistanet  in  the  management 
of  her  small  property.  His  averaion  to  wlutt  la  com- 
monly called  business,  however,  and  his  devotion  to 
abstract  study,  gained  so  obviously  upon  him,  that 
hia  mother  waa  at  last  induced  to  give  a  reluctant 
eonaent  to  Ma  entering  at  Cambridge.  Itwaoontho 
."■ith  of  June,  1660,  in  the  eif?hteenth  year  of  hia 
age,  that  Newton  was  admitted  into  Trimly  college, 
where  he  immediately  devoted  hia  attention  to  the 
science  of  mathematics,  and  he  soon  displayed  hia 
peculiar  genius  by  his  original  discoveries. 

In  1665  the  stiiclents  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge were  suddenly  dispersed  by  the  breaking  out 
of  a  peatilenlial  disorder  in  the  place.  Newton  re- 
tired for  safety  to  his  paternal  estate ;  and  though 
he  lost  for  a  time  the  auvantages  of  public  libraries 
and  literary  conversation,  he  rendered  the  years  of 
his  retreat  a  memorable  era  in  his  own  existence  and 
in  the  history  of  science  by  one  of  his  great  dis- 
coveries, that  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  or  the 
tendency  of  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  our  globe. 
Hia  mind  waa  never  idle;  eiperincntab  eondr^ — 
and  itilaetioaa,  oecopied  it  ronlinnany.  H«  i 
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apple  fall  from  a  tree,  and  immediately  began  to  con- 
aider  the  general  laws  which  must  regulate  all  falling 
boilie*.  At  that  time  a  degree  had  never  been 
actually  measured  Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
hie  first  attemptt  to  teeonnt  for  the  wondera  of  the 
whole  tohrr  Byvtem  bf  the  principle  of  gnrvitation 
■lone,  were,  therefore,  imperfect,  from  the  want  of 
•ufficient  data;  but  resaming  the  subject  afterwards, 
Ite  found  that  the  same  eauee  which  made  ao  apple 
fall  to  the  ^i^rnund  retained  the  moon  and  planets  in 
their  orbits,  and  regulated,  with  a  simplicity  and 
power  truly  wonderful,  the  motions  of  all  the  hea- 
venlj  bodies.  On  hie  ntura  to  Cambridge  in  1667 
he  wn  deeted  Mhm  of  TVinitjr  college,  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointod  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  place  of  bis  Mmi,  Dr.  Bmow,  who 
resigned. 

'I'lie  first  mathematical  work  which  especially  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Newton  was  Walhs's  "  Arith- 
metic of  lnfliiitei.''a  work  well  fiued  for  sug|[esting 
nav  views  in  geometry  and  calling  into  activity  the 
powen  of  mathematical  invention.  Wallis  had  ef- 
fected the  quaiiratiire  of  all  those  ciirvt-s  in  which 
the  value  of  one  of  the  co-ordinates  can  be  etpressed 
in  tarnM  of  die  otiber  withoat  involving  either  Arae* 
tional  or  negative  exponents.  Beyond  this  point 
neither  his  researches  nor  those  of  any  other  georoe- 
tar  had  ret  reached,  and  from  this  point  the  disco- 
varies  of  Newton  b^gan.  The  Saviluui  professor  had 
hfanself  been  extremely  desirous  to  advance  into  the 
new  region,  u-licrf,  aninnj/  dther  great  objects,  the 
quadrature  of  the  cu-de  must  necaasarily  be  con- 
tainad ;  and  h«  made  a  very  nofale  aflhrt  to  paaa  the 
barrier  hy  which  the  undiscovered  country  appeared 
to  be  defended.  He  saw  plainlv,  that  if  the  equations 
of  dia  cnrraa  which  he  had  squared  were  rangad 
in  a  regttlar  aaries,  finmi  the  simpler  to  the  more  com- 
plex, Uieir  areas  would  constitute  anodier  corre- 

Sionding  series,  the  terms  of  which  were  all  known, 
e  further  remarked,  that  in  the  first  of  thMB  se- 
ries, the  equstion  to  the  circle  itself  might  be  in- 
troduced,  and  would  occupy  the  middle  place  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  series,  or  be- 
tween aa  equation  to  a  atiahriit  line  and  an  equation 
to  the  common  parabola.  He  concluded  therefore, 
that  if,  in  the  second  series,  be  could  interpolate  a 
term  in  the  middle,  between  its  first  and  second  term, 
this  term  must  neceesarily  be  no  other  than  the  area 
cfllM  circle.  Bnl  when  he  proceeded  to  porsae  diie 
very  refined  and  philosojihical  idea,  he  was  not  so 
fortunate ;  and  bis  attempt  toward  the  requisite  in- 
tarpdatioB,  thoogh  it  did  not  entiidy  fail,  and  made 
known  a  curious  property  of  the  area  of  the  circle, 
did  not  lead  to  an  inaefinite  quadrature  of  that  curve. 
Newton  was  much  more  judicious  and  successful  in 
his  attempt.  Proceeding  on  the  same  general  prin- 
dpb  with  WalUs,  as  ha  himself  tells  us.  the  simple 
view  which  he  took  of  the  areas  already  computed, 
and  of  the  terms  of  which  each  consisted,  enabled 
htm  to  discover  the  law  which  was  common  to  then 
all,  and  under  which  the  expression  for  the  area  of 
the  circle,  as  well  as  of  innumerable  other  curves, 
nrast  needs  be  comprehended.  In  the  case  of  the 
drele.  aain  all  those  where  a  fractional  exponent 
appeared,  tbe  areawaa  ednhited  in  the  form  of  an 
infinite  series. 

The  problem  of  tbe  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
of  so  many  odMT  curves,  being  thus  resolved,  New- 
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was,  with  a  smatt  sHetation.  the  law  for  the  eerieeof 

terms  which  exjjresse^  the  root  of  any  binominal  quan- 
tity whatsoever,  i'hus  he  was  put  into  |>o8sesiiK)n 
of  another  valiuible  discovery,  the  binominal  theorem, 
and  at  the  same  Itiaa  perceived  that  thia  laat  was  in 
reality,  in  the  order  of  thmgs,  placed  bdbredie  olhnr 
nnri  afTonlci]  a  miirh  ea.sier  accrss  to  Mich  quadratures 
than  tbe  method  of  interpolation,  wiucb.  iboi^h  the 
first  road«  appeand  miw  neither  to  bo  the  aaaisat  nsr 
the  most  direct 

It  IN  hut  rarely  that  we  can  lay  hold  with  certainty 
of  the  thrnd  by  which  genius  haa  been  guided  in  ila 
first  discoveries.  Hcrc^  howavar,  we  are  pioeeedi^ 
on  the  authority  of  the  authorhioudf  t  for  in  a  lettsr 
to  Oldenburg,  secretary  of  the  royal  society  of  Lan> 
don,  be  haa  entered  into  considerable  detau  on  lUa 
subject,  adding,  (so  reedy  are  the  steps  of  invente 
to  he  forgotten^  that  the  facts  would  have  entirely 
escaped  his  memory,  if  he  had  not  been  reminded  of 
them  hy  some  notes  which  he  had  OHMle  at  tbe  time, 
and  which  be  had  accidentally  fallen  on.  The  whole 
of  the  letter  just  rcferrad  to  ia  ona  of  tiio  most  fila- 
able  documanta  to  ba  fbmd  in  tlio  lualofy  of  in> 
vention. 

In  an  this^  however,  noAing  occurs  from  wlAA 
it  can  be  infiwicd  that  tbe  method  of  fluxions  had  yet 
occurred  to  tiia  inventor.  He  has  assured  us  him- 
sdf.  however,  that  the  smt  principle  of  the  nsv 
geometry  was  known  to  him.  and  applied  to  invest!. 
gation  as  early  as  1665  or  1666.  Independently  of 
that  authority  we  also  know,  on  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
row, that  soon  after  tbe  period  just  moitioned  them 
was  putintohishaada,by  Nawton,ainanuscript  trea- 
tiKf,  the  same  which  was  afterwards  publisbea  under 
tbe  title  of  "  Analysis  per  i^quationes  Numero  Ter- 
minorum  Infinitas."  in  wbicn,  though  tbe  instra* 
ment  of  investigaUon  is  nothing  else  than  infinite 
series,  the  principle  of  fluxions,  if  not  fully  explained, 
is  at  least  distinctly  pointed  out.  Barrow  atrongly 
exhorted  his  young  friend  to  publish  this  treasure  to 
the  world ;  but  the  modesty  oi  the  author,  of  wUA 
the  excess,  if  not  culpable,  was  certainlv  in  the  yrt- 
sent  instance  very  unfortunate,  prevented  bis  compli- 
ance. All  this  was  previous  to  the  year  1669;  the 
treatise  itself  was  not  published  till  1711*  mocB  thn 
forty  years  after  it  was  written. 

tor  a  long  time,  therefore,  tbe  discoveries  ofNfU^ 
ton  were  only  known  to  bis  friends ;  and  tha  tot 
worii  in  which  ha  communicated  any  thing  to  ^ 
world  on  the  subject  of  fluxions  was  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  tbe  "  Principia,"  in|l&S7,  in  the  secondLemma 
of  the  second  book,  to  which,  in  tbe  dispniaa  dwt 
have  since  arisen  about  the  invention  of  the  new  ana- 
lysis, reference  has  been  so  often  made.  The  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  fluxionary  calculu.s  was  tlierr  l  ointetiout, 
hut  nothing  appeared  that  indicated  the  peculiar 
algorithm,  or  tM  new  notation.  wUdi  ie  eo  easentiJ 
to  that  calculus.  About  this  Newton  had  yet  given 
no  information,  and  It  was  only  from  the  second 
vdnma  of  WaUis's  works,  in  1693,  that  it  beeem 
known  to  the  world.  It  was  no  less  than  ten  years 
after  this,  in  1704,  that  Newton  himself  first  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  new  calculus,  his  "  Quadrature 
of  Gurvea,"  mora  than  twenty-eight  years  after  it  was 


Newton  was  in  his  temper,  as  in  bis  mind,  quiet 
and  unpretending ;  he  seems,  however,  to  bave  pos- 
sessed a  Inqj^  Aind  of  aflection,  wUch  wae  ef  an  w- 
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;^f|beli  upon  ttie  onward  tenour  of  oq«  fat  whom  intel- 
lect 80  pre]M)n(lerate(l. 

la  the  bouse  where  he  lodged  there  were  Mine 
imidtiniintaB,  in  wIiom  eomfNuiy  faeappeara  (ohave 

taken  morh  pleai^iire.  One  of  these,  n  Mi«R  Strrpy, 
■ister  to  Dr.  Storey,  a  physician  at  Buckminster^  near 
Colsterworth,  was  two  or  three  yean  younffer  than 
Newtoo }  and  to  great  personal  attractions  she  seems 
to  liBTe  added  nrore  than  the  usual  allotmentof  female 
talent  Tlif-  feelings  of  rcgan]  v\  hicli  Newton  enter- 
tained for  this  voung  lady  gradually  roae  to  a  higher 
jMusioiii  bat  m  amtUnaM  of  ber  portiaa  ana  the 
madeouacy  of  his  own  fortune,  appear  to  have  pre- 
ventea  the  consunnmalton  of  their  nappinesa.  New- 
ton's  esteem  for  her  continued  unabated  daring  his 
life.  He  regtilarly  visited  her  when  he  went  to  Lin- 
colnshire, and  never  failed  to  relieve  her  from  little 
]>ecuniary  difficoUiM  irhkll  Mam  to  bato  btaat  her 
family. 

After  Sir  lauM;  Newton  took  up  bit  raidonee  in 

Lrnrlnn  he  lived  in  a  very  handsome  Rt^  le.  and  kept 
hi«  carnage,  with  an  establiabment  of  three  male  and 
(brae  female  ser\'ant8.  In  bio  own  house  he  was 
hospitable  and  kind,  and  on  proper  occasions  he  gave 
splendid  entertainments,  though  withoiU  ostentation 
or  i.anity  His  own  (het  was  fnigal,  and  his  dress 
waa  aiwava  simple  i  but  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
oppooad  tna  boBourablo  Mr.  Annesiey  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ■university,  he  is  said  to  have  put  on  a  suit  of 
laced  clothes.  Uiti  generosity  and  charity  liad  no 
bounds,  and  he  used  to  remark,  tbatdiey  who  gave 
away  nothing  till  they  died  never  gave  at  all.  Though 
his  wealth  had  become  considerable  by  a  prudent 
economy,  yet  he  had  always  a  contempt  for  money, 
and  be  spent  a  considerable  part  of  hia  inoome  in  re- 
Beving  the  poor,  in  aaalsting  hia  relationt,  and  in 
encouraging  ingenuity  and  learning  With  all  this 
plainness  of  cburacter,  we  find  in  him  a  strong  tend- 
owy  to  that  myatietam  wMeh,  more  or  laaa,  ta  an 
inmate  in  every  humnn  >>o<?om.  but  in  him  was  "50 
powerful  that  nothing  but  ilie  transcendent  strengili 
of  his  reasoning  faculties  could  have  kept  it  within 
due  bounda.  We  learn  tliat  hia  attention  waa  first 
turned  to  tbe  atnd^r  of  nrnthematics  by  a  desire  to  en- 
quire into  the  truth  of  judicial  a.str  il  <  27  We  are  in- 
clined to  trace  partly  to  this  the  bias  of  his  nature,  the 
ddight  whidi  be  took  in  inveadgaling  and  nltanipting 
to  reduce  to  a  system  the  r-ny-itery  o?  prophecy.  The 
following  letter,  dated  four  years  subsequent  to  the 
puhlic^-tion  of  his  "  Principia,"  shows  how  much  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  this  anbjec^  while  towering 
in  theptidoofitoatnBgtb:— 

C^bridge,  Feb.  7,  lSOO-1. 

"  Sir, — I  am  sorry  your  journey  proved  to  so  httle 
purpose,  though  it  deliv«red  yon  from  the  tnuble  of 
tbe  com|Mny  the  day  after.  Ton  have  <^liged  me  by 

mentioning  me  to  my  friends  at  Lon  lon,  and  I  must 
thank  both  you  and  my  Lady  Masham  for  your  civili- 
tiae  al  Onteo,  and  for  not  thinUngdiat  I  made  a  long 
stay  there.  I  hope  we  shn!)  mevi  attain  in  (hic  time, 
and  then  I  siiould  be  giad  to  iiave  your  jmlgment 
upon  some  of  my  mystical  fancies.  The  Son  of  Man, 
l>an.  vii.>  I  take  to  be  the  aame  with  the  Word  of 
God  npon  die  White  Hotm  in  Heaven,  Apoc.  xii., 
for  both  are  to  rn'f  il)p  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron; 
bur  whence  are  you  certain  that  tlie  Ancient  of  Dara 
is  Christ?  Does  Clirist  any  where  sit  upOB  ue 
threnei   If  Sirfnoicie  Maahan  be  ntOeM^pw. 


sent,  I  pray,  my  aerviee  to  lnfli»  wilb  Ue  bidy,-]ira. 

Cinhvortn,  am:!  Mn.  Masham.  Dr.  Corel  is  not  in 
Cambridge.  I  am  your  affectionate  and  humble 
aaevent, 

I«.  NawTON." 

The  "  historical  account  of  two  notable  corruptions 
of  the  Scripture,"  although  originally  comjiiled  about 
the  same  time  with  hia  *'  Obearvabona  on  tbe  £ro> 
phedea  of  Holy  Writ,"  aeema  to  have  been  ralDaebed 

at  a  later  period.  It  brings  tlic  author  iipntn  into  hia 
own  field  of  scrutiny  and  compan(»un,  and  astoniahea 
uawidi  his  acquirementainawalk  foreign  to  hia  own 
pnrsxiita.  Nearly  the  sfiTne  remark  applies  to  hia 
"  Chronology,"  in  which  he  has  eliected  every  thinjf 
that  waa  compatible  with  the  then  confused  condn 
tion  of  archamogical  knowledge  and  jraaaarcb. 

When  Newton  waa  eboaen  a  fUlow  of  Ae  TOfd 
society,  he  comnnmirati  rl  to  tliat  learned  body  a  de- 
scription of  a  new  arrangement  for  reflecting  tele-, 
scopes,  which  rendered  them  more  convenient  by 
diminishing  their  length  withntit  wcakenint^  their 
magnifying  powera,  and  soou  after  ihe  fmi  part  oi 
his  labours  on  tbe  analysis  of  light.  When  the  firet 
feelings  of  anrpriae  asid  admiration  excited  by  tbis 
noble  work  haa  snhaided,  tbe  society  appointed  tbrae 
inemliers  to  Study  it  fully  and  rc]!ort  upon  it,  llonlte, 
a  man  of  extenaive  acquirements  and  an  original 
tnm  of  diongbt,  but  of  ezeaaaive  d^ire  of  renown, 
being  one  of  the  members,  undertook  to  draw  up  the 
report.  Instead  of  dit»cus«ing  the  new  facts  as  pre- 
sented by  the  experiments  of  Newton,  he  examined 
them  merely  in  relation  to  an  hypotbeaia  of  bia  own 
— that  light  is  simply  the  effect  of  iribrationa  eniteil 

andprojirignteil  111  an  fhstie  uitiliu m— and  rttncluded 

by  allowing  whatever  appeared  reconcilable  with  hia 
own  hypotheab,aBd  by  aidvinng  Newton  not  to  eaafc 
any  other  explanation  of  the  facta.  Newton  in  reply, 
after  exposing  some  errors  of  Hooke,  adduces  new 
experimenta  confirming  his  former  reanlta,  wad 
fntea  tbe  objactiona  to  tho  production  of  whiteneoe 
by  the  mixture  of  all  the  rays.  To  several  other 
attacks,  j)articubrlv  mie  by  Huygena,  which  appeared 
in  tbe  "  Philoso^lucal  Transactions,"  and  whicn  were 
conducted  on  amilar  principles,  be  was  obliged  to 
reply.  In  vain  did  he  declare  that  he  neither  ad> 
vanced  nor  admitted  any  hypothesis  whatever,  and 
tbat  bii  iole  object  was  to  estabUsh  and  co— eel  fiMtt 
by  means  of  the  laws  of  nature,  'lltie  aarere  end 
abstract  method  of  reasoning  was  little  understood, 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  into  what  niiniitrni-ss  of 
detail  he  waa  obliged  to  enter.  So  much  waa  he 
disgusted  with  tbeae  diffienltiee,  (bat  be  gare  np  bia 
intention  of  printing  his  lecturcK  on  optics  with  hia 
treatise  on  series.  Before  quitting  tbe  lists,  however, 
he  addressed  anotbar  paper  to  the  royal  society, 
completing  the  account  of  his  results  and  of  his 
views  on  the  nature  of  light.  This  treatiae,  united 
with  his  first  paper  on  the  analysis  of  light,  afterwards 
8er\'ed  aa  the  baae  of  the  great  work  "  Tireatiae  on 
Optiea^**  fai  wbieb,  however,  tbe  expeiimental  inv«e« 
titration  of  the  jibfTirnnena  is  more  extensive  and 
more  strictly  separated  from  all  hypothesis.  Tbe  new 
experiments  with  which  it  was  enriched  relate  prin- 
cipally to  the  colours  obaer^'ed  in  thick  plates  of  all 
bodies  when  they  are  presented  in  a  proper  manner 
tu  ilie  incident  ray.  Newton  reduced  them  to  the 
same  laws  aa  those  of  the  phenomena  in  thin  olateaj 
and  dien,eoniidtinig  tbeae  bnre  le  eatebUaboa  Acta, 
eqwiDj  eartam  «itb  tbe  ] 
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which  thej  are  dadlWid,  yHt  fiv  move  universal,  be 
unites  them  all  in  one  general  pt'opertyof  liKht,  each 
peculiarity  of  which  is  characterized  with  such  exact- 
ness as  to  make  llie  j^cntral  jiroperty  a  pure  ex[)res- 
sion  for  all  the  observed  laws,  'llie  essence  of  this 
property  it,  that  CMch  inrtiele  of  tight  firona  the  in- 
stant wilt  ri  it  quits  the  radiating  body  whence  it 
euuanatc^,  19  .subject  penodicaily,  md  at  eqiudistant 
intervals,  to  a  continual  alternation  of  dispositions 
to  he  reflected  from  or  tranomitted  through  the  sur 
faL  is  of  the  diaphanous  bodies  which  it  meets  wiiu  ; 
80  that,  fur  instance,  if  such  a  surface  presents  itself 
to  th«  lumiaous  particle  duriog  ooa  01  the  alterna- 
tione,  when  the  tendeoey  to  reileetion  which  Newton 
Lallcd  the  "  fit  of  easy  rf^tl;  fion"  is  in  furce,  this 
tendency  makes  it  yiehl  more  easily  to  the  reflecting 
power  of  the  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  it 
vfrliJs  with  more  tlifficulty  when  it  is  in  the  contrary 
j)bajie,  which  he  termed  tlie  "  tit  of  easy  tranismw- 
siou." 

In  another  paper  read  befure  the  royal  society, 
'  escosing  himaelf  for  proposing  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  itature  of  light,  and  declaring  that  it  had  no 
connexion  with  the  facts  which  he  bad  discovered, 
he  goee  on  to  give  one  which  he  ehould  be  inclined 
to  consider  most  proba!)ie  if  he  were  obli^fed  to  adopt 
any.  He  then  aduiitsi  the  exititence  of  aa  imper- 
ceptible fluid  (which  he  calls  aether),  extending  every 
where  in  space,  and  penctraung  all  bodiee  with 
diflhrent  degreea  of  densitf.  Thw  fluid  he  considers 
as  highly  elastic,  and  consequently  pressing  ugaiiiHt 
itself  and  the  material  parts  of  other  bodies  with  an 
energy  pro})ortioRal  to  its  actual  denritjr.  If  this 
iPther  be  disturbed  or  agitated  in  any  one  point,  by 
any  cause  which  produces  a  vibratory  mutiun,  this 
motion  must  transmit  iteelf  by  undulations  through 
all  the  rest  of  the  medium;  and  if  theae  nndulations 
encoanterin  thdr  passage  die  materid  partidee  form- 
ing the  substance  of  anybody,  they  will  agitate  them 
with  considerable  force.  Now  light,  he  admits,  con- 
aiata  of  a  peculiar  subetance  diffwent  from  the  scthcr, 
but  composed  of  heteropenrous  particles,  which,  dart- 
ing in  all  directions  iiom  luujiiiuus  l>odies  with  great 
velocity,  agitate  the  slher  in  their  passage  and  excite 
nndulations.  Ue  does  not  attempt  to  determine  the 
essence  of  these  particles. 

From  this  time  t'dl  1679  Newton  t rtninunicated 
nothing  to  the  royal  society,  and  in  this  interval  au- 
peart  to  have  been  occupied  with  aatranomieal  on- 
eervations.  In  that  year  lie  had  occasion  to  write  to 
Hooke  about  a  system  of  physical  astronomy,  on 
which  the  royal  societf  had  asked  his  opinion.  In 
his  letter  be  proposed,  as  a  matter  deserving  attention, 
to  verify  the  motion  of  the  wih  by  direct  experiment, 
vir,.  by  letting  bodies  fall  from  a  considerable  heiglit, 
and  observing  if  they  follow  exactly  a  vertical  direc- 
tion ;  for  if  the  earth  tume,  dace  the  rotaiy  vdoeity 
at  the  point  of  departure  must  be  greater  than  at  the 
foot  of  the  vertical  line,  they  will  be  found  to  deviate 
from  this  line  towards  the  east  instead  of  following  it 
exactly,  as  they  would  do  if  the  earth  did  not  move. 
Hooke  replied  that  wherever  the  direction  of  gravity 
is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  bodies  in  falling 
change  parallels  and  approach  the  equator.  This  led 
Newton  to  consider  wnecher  the  dhpUcal  motion  of 
the  planets  could  result  from  a  force  varying  inversely 
aa  tne  square  of  the  distance,  and  if  so  under  what 
circumstances  such  a  result  would  ensue.  In  pro- 
yomag  hit  eaqwiimtni  to  thfl  aodety,  be  had  C0Mt< 
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dered  the  motion  of  tbi  hmrf  body  as  determined 
by  a  force  of  constant  intensity,  and  had  concluded 
the  trajectory  to  be  a  spiral,  doubtless  becuu.'«e  he 
imagined  the  body  to  fall  111  a  resusting  medium  sucii 
as  the  air.  Hooke  replied  that  it  should  not  be  a 
spiral,  bat  that  in  a  ▼aeuum  it  would  be  an  eccentric 
ellipse,  which  in  a  resisting  medium  would  change 
into  an  eccentric  ovoidal  curve ;  and  lie  represented 
the  eccentric  ellipse  as  the  eooeequence  of  a  fnroe 
inTTT'^ely  ])roportic)tiul  to  the  sqoaiesof  thediatancea 
iroin  the  earth's  centre. 

Newton,  having  examined  this  result  by  roathe* 
matical  calculations,  found  that  an  attractive  foree» 
emanating  firom  a  centre,  and  acting  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  would  produce  motions  ex- 
actly resembling  the  planetary  moLions,both  in  regard 
to  tne  form  of  the  orbit  and  the  vdodty  of  the  body 
at  each  point.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  system  of 
the  world  ;  but  it  still  rciuamed  to  account  for  the 
discordance  of  the  moon's  motion,  which  had  before 
embarrassed  Newton.  But  in  1682,  having  leaned 
the  results  of  the  new  measorement  of  a  oegree  by 
Picard,  he  re.«umcd  bis  former  calculations  from  these 
data.  Finding,  as  he  advanceil.  the  manifest  tendency 
of  these  numbers  to  produce  the  long-desired  reeulte, 
he  became  .so  much  agitated  a.s  to  be  unable  to  go  on 
with  his  calculation,  and  requested  one  uf  his  fneuUs 
to  finish  it.  Two  years  were  spent  in  penetrating  the 
consequences  of  this  discovenr,  and  nreparing  bia  im- 
mortal work,  "  Fhilosophie  Natnralis  Prineipia  Ma- 
theinatica,"  during  whu  li  i,e  he  lived  only  to  cal- 
culate. He  would  soiuetunes  rise,  and  suddenly 
arrested  by  some  new  conception,  would  sit  on  his 
bedside  for  hours  together,  and  would  forget  bis 
meals,  unless  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  takiug 
nourishment.  It  was  not  till  I686  that  he  finally 
concluded  to  present  his  work  to  the  society,  at  the 
expense  of  wmch  it  was  printed  in  1687.  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  his  contemporaries  were  capable 
of  understanding  it,  and  more  than  lifiy  years  elapsed 
before  the  great  physical  truths  which  it  contamcd 
were  thoroughly  onoentood  by  the  geoenU^  of  aa> 
entific  men. 

in  1687  Newton  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  maintain  its  rights 
before  the  high  commission  court,  when  thej  were 

attacked  by  James  II.,  and  in  1088  was  elected  by 
the  university  tothecoovention-i>arliament,  hut  never 
distinguisbea  himself  in  that  body.  He  had  always 
taken  great  interest  in  chemistry,  and  occupied  him- 
self occasionally  with  experiments  in  that  science. 
He  had  constructed  a  small  laboratory  for  prosecute 
ing  his  investigations,  and  seems,  after  the  publica* 
tton  of  the  "  Prineipia,"  to  have  devoted  almost  bis 
whole  time  to  them.  One  morning  he  had  accident- 
ally shut  up  bis  little  pet  dog  Diamond  in  his  room, 
and  on  returning  found  that  the  animal,  by  upeettiag 
a  candle  on  his  desk,  had  destroyed  the  labours  of 
several  years.  On  perceiving  his  loss,  he  only  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  Diamond  !  Diamond  !  you  little  know 
the  mischief  you  have  done."  But  the  grief  caused 
by  this  circumstance  injured  bis  health,  and  M.  Biot 
endeavours  to  show,  for  some  time  impaired  his  un> 
deretanding.  llus  fact  of  a  derangement  of  bis  io- 
tdleet,  aecording  to  Biot.  explains  why  Newton, 
though  only  forty-five  years  old  when  the  '•  Prinei- 
pia" was  pubiiithed,  never  after  gave  to  the  warld  a 
new  work  in  any  branch  of  science,  and  merely  puli- 
wittdi  had  be«B  pwfionily  fomposed. 
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Dr.  Bnitnlbn,  iMwmr,  refutes  this  notion.  In  1096 
he  waa  appointed  warden  of  th«  mintt  ft  aoieral 
i«coinage  having  then  been  undwlikiatt.  in  thia  of- 
fice he  rendered  essential  service,  and  in  1699  was 
made  master  of  the  mint.  In  1701  he  was  again  re- 
tomed  to  parliament  by  hia  muTeraity,  in  1703  he 
waa  chosen  president  of  the  royal  society,  and  in 
1705  waa  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  In  1704  he 
ffave  to  the  world  his  "  Optics"  (in  English,  trans- 
btfld  into  Latin  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke),  which  con- 
tsdns  tU  bis  researches  on  light.  The  princess  of 
Wales  (daughter-in-bvv  of  George  I  ),  a  wuinan  of  a 
cultivated  miod,  bad  received  Mewton  with  great 
ktednsaa,  and  was  fond  of  conversing  with  nim. 
Newton  having  one  day  explained  to  her  a  system  of 
chronology  which  he  had  computed  for  his  amuse- 
aent,  she  requested  a  copy  for  her  own  use.  A  copy 
was  ^ao  givwi  to  abbe  Ointi,  who  immediately  pub- 
lished it  without  Newton's  knowledge  ;  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  prepare  a  more  correct  edi- 
tion, which  appeared  m  1 728,  under  the  title  of "  Chro- 
nology of  ABCWttt  Kingdoma  amended.'*  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  the  reading  of  religiotis  works, 
with  the  conversation  of  his  fnenda,  fonued  almost 


his  only  amusement  after  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  had  alaoalCMsed  to  think  of  science ; 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  hia  life,  when  con- 
sulted about  any  passage  in  his  works,  he  would  re- 
ply, "  Ask  Mr.  De  Moivre ;  he  knows  better  than  I 
do."  When  hia  frieoda  expressed  their  admiration 
of  hie  dieeoveriae,  he  a^,  "  To  myself  I  seem  to 
have  been  as  a  child  ]ilayinp  on  the  sea-shore,  while 
the  immense  ocean  of  truth  lay  unexplored  before 
ne."  His  coonlemnce  was  rather  calm  than  expres- 
Btv^aad  hia  numnernuher  languid.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
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ton's  h^th  was  good  until  his  eightieth  year,  when 
he  suffered  fromacalculoua  disorder,  which  ocraaioned 
his  death,  March  TXHh,  1726.  His  corpse  lay  in  atale 
in  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster,  and  on  the  28th 
waa  interred  in  Westminster  Abbev.  The  monument 
which  was  nfteiwiide  erected  to  ma  memory  ie  enb- 
joineil. 

NEWTON,  JOHN,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
was  bom  in  1725,  and  intended  for  the  naval  urofes- 
siou}  but,  owing  to  his  religious  feelinge  naving 
been  awakened  bv  the  scenes  that  he  iRntneeaed  on 
board  a  ship  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  abandoned 
the  sea  aervice  entirely.  In  1764  he  entered  bolv 
orders  md  obtrined  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary,  Wool> 
noth;  previous  to  which,  however,  he  was  for  some 
years  curate  of  OIney  in  Buckinghamshire.  While 
there  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Cowper;  in 
conjunction  with  whom  he  published  a  vdiume  of 
hymns.  He  was  also  the  author  of  "ABevieirttf 
Ecclesiastical  History,"  and  sevwtl O^MT wovke.  Hit 
death  took  nlace  in  1797. 

NBWTtlNrRICHARD,  n  lemed  Bnglieh  divine 
who  was  born  in  167C  in  Buckinghamshire.  Hen- 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  WestminakT 
school,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford.  He  aubsequently  obtained  the  ca- 
non ry  of  Christ  Church;  and  it  was  Dr.  Newton  who 
erected  Hart  Hall  iuto  a  college.  He  wrote  several 
valuaiile  worka,  amongat  which  we  may  mention  hia 
Irattiae**  On  University  Edocetion.''  Hiedeathtook 
place  in  17.'>3. 

NEWTON,  THOMAS,  an  English  theological 
writer,  who  was  bom  at  Lichfield  in  1703,  and  edu* 
cated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  In  1744  he  obtained  the  rectory 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London,  and  in  1745  took  the 
dasiee  of  D.  D.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  "  Pa- 
ncUse  Loet^  of  MiltoB.  with  notee  and  ■  memoir  of 
the  author,  in  1749  ;  and  he  afterwards  edited,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  "  Paradise  Regained."  But  his 
literary  reputation  depends  chiefly  on  his  "  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Prophecies,"  severid  times  reprinted. 
In  17(31  Dr.  Newton  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  obtained  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  Uia  worka  were  publiahed  with 
an  autobiographical  memoir. 

NEY.  MICHEL,  MARSHAL.— This  brave  but 
unfortunate  French  officer  was  bom  in  1769  at 
Sarre  I^uis,  in  the  department  of  the  Moaelle.  He 
was  of  humble  origin,  and  being  destitute  of  familv 
connexions,  he  yielded  to  his  favourite  passion,  which 
was  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  soldier.  He 
accordingly  entered  the  armv  as  a  eimple  hussar, 
passed  rapidly  through  all  the  ratennedbte  atepe,  imll 
in  1792  he  became  an  adjutant,  a  lieutenant  in  1793, 
and  in  1794  a  captain.  It  was  after  these  promo- 
tions that  he  was  firat  noticed  bv  General  Klebar, 
who  attached  him  to  his  staff,  ana  obtained  for  him 
the  rank  of  chrf  d'eMcadron.  Ney  waa  next  entmsted 
with  the  command  of  a  corps  of  ])arti8an8,  a  body 
capable  of  great  exploits,  but  little  cateamed,  how- 
ever, by  the  army,  as  they  do  not  reeerre  any  regular 
jiay  and  consequently  live  chiefly  on  plunder.  On 
that  occasion  this  young  soldier  of  fortune  dwtin- 
guished  Umself  both  by  the  valour  he  diaplayed  and 
the  stratagems  he  recurred  to  for  the  purpose  of  tra- 
ver.ning  the  enemy's  lines,  cutting  off  their  supplies, 
and  disturbing  their  cantonments.  At  the  same  time 
he  employed  every  momeat,  not  demanded  by  hie 
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professional  avocations,  in  study.  In  1796,  while  1 
twrviog  in  the  army  of  tlie  Samhre  and  Meuae,  Ney 
exhibited  mu!tip1ie<I  proofs  both  of  Ui  povonal  eou- 1 
rat^'p  rind  (food  cfui,|.;rt.  The  cng^gemenUi  of  Alten- 
kirchea,  Dierdort,  Mcmtabaur,  and  Bendorfi',  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  extend  his  reputation.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  with  only  100  cavahry,  bamide 
3,000  in&ntry  priaooen  of  wtr,  aad  otrtidiMM]  poaaea- 
sion  of  Wirtzbourg,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  am- 
munitioa  and  proviaitHia.  Two  days  after  he  attacked 
oad  vanquished  a  dotachment  of  horse,  double  in 
number  to  his  ownj  and  after  pMsinp;  a  river,  the 
banks  of  which  were  lined  with  cannon,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  Forsheim,  although  dafendad  by  se- 
venty pieces  of  artiilwy;  on  thia  he  was  nominated 
a  genera]  of  brigade.  White  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  war  many  emigrants  a  un  taken  by  him,  but  he 
•lirmya  contrived  to  elude  the  orders  for  shooting 
them.  Thia  dreumstance  gave  rise  to  an  obaervation 
on  the  pTirt  of  one  of  the  aoputies  on  mission,  who, 
addressing  himself  to  Kleber,  pointedly  remarked, 
^  that  his  friend  Ney  always  conducted  himself  like 
a  aaan  of  honour*  both  during  the  combat  and  after 
the  victory ;  for  he  knew  both  when  and  how  to  spill 
and  to  spare  the  bloo  1  of  liis  countrymen  !"  So  great 
had  hid  reputation  now  become  that  in  April  1797  he 
commanded  the  French  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Neu- 
wied,  on  which  occasion  he  pierced  through  the  Aus- 
trian lines  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  success 
of  that  day.  Immediately  after  thia  he  fwced  the 
enemjr  to  abandon  Giessen,  and  pursued  them  aa  far 
as  Steinberg;  but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat 
in  the  face  of  a  superior  force,  and  was  ta':' n  j  ii- 
•oner  in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  under  him 
wldle  exposing  himself  like  a  common  soldier  in  or- 
der to  Have  a  jjiece  of  artillery.  General  Hoche  soon 
obtained  Ney'tt  liberation  by  exchange;  and  on  re- 
taming  to  the  army  he  was  immediately  raised  to  the 
tank  of  a  general  of  division.  Soon  after  this  he 
repaired  to  Parts,  and  declared  against  what  was  then 
termed  Le  Parti  de  CUchy,  which  then  prevailed  in 
the  council  of  ancients ;  but  this  is  the  only  time  that 
we  find  hb  name  inscribed  in  the  politicu  annals  of 
the  revolution.  Both  before  and  after  this  period  be 
strictly  confined  himself  to  bin  military  functions. 
In  1799  he  served  in  the  army  of  tlie  Rhine,  ami  com- 
manded the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Thur,  which  was 
Ibttght  on  the  26th  of  May,  1799.  On  the  3rd  of 
the  following  November  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  singular  exploit,  which  conveys  some  idea  of  his 
military  character.  The  city  of  Manheim,  separated 
from  the  French  army  by  the  Rhine, 'va^  at  that  period 
defended  by  a  large  garrison,  and  was  considered  as 
the  key  of  Germany  on  that  part  of  the  frontiers. 
Both  on  this  and  other  accounts  it  became  highly 
desirable  for  the  French  to  obtain  possession  of  it, 
more  especially  as  it  was  situated  in  \  H  itile  country 
capable  of  affording  subsistence  for  their  troops,  and 
would  assist  them  at'  the  same  time  in  thsir  incur- 
sions on  the  other  hide  of  the  river.  Finding  that 
this  object  waii  uot  to  be  attained  by  ordinary  means, 
atiatagem  was  therefore  resorted  to.  Accordingly  the 
generalidisguisinghimself  in  aPruanian  dress, crossed 
Uie  Rhine  during  the  night,  and  found  means  to  en- 
ter the  town,  and  after  examining  all  the  ]>osts  and 
avenues  in  penon,  returned  without  discovery,  being 
diidly  indebted  for  lua  safety  to  the  bdUty  wi£ 
which  be  conversed  in  the  German  language.  Per- 
ceiving that  numbers  winild  oulv  embarrass  and  be> 
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tray  him,  he  selected  150  soldiers,  who  resolved  to 
risk  thetr  lives  in  such  ao  extraordinary  eoterpriae} 
and  with  this  fesUe  hut  gallant  detachment  he  ef- 
fected a  pnosa!??  Ht  eight  o'clock  in  the  cvci^inp-. 
At  eleven  lie  had  attacked  and  earned  all  the  ad- 
vanced works;  and  the  governor  having  impru- 
dently oommaaded  a  saUjr»  be  remUsed  the  enemy, 
entered  the  gate  along  with  die  ragitives  in  conae* 
quence  nf  tlie  darkness  of  tlie  nifj;lit,  aii  !  actually  ob- 
tained possetision  of  the  city  before  the  numbers  of 
the  assailants  tmt  discovered. 

In  l^nn  he  rva«  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
leii  wiiig  ot  the  army  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  at  Worms 
and  Frankenthal  is  reported  to  have  conducted  him- 
self with  equal  abthty  and  ardour.  On  the  5tb  of  June 
he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Dler,  on  which  oceadon 
he  i(  !k  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  artillery.  Soon 
after  this  we  find  him  in  possession  of  Frankfort  and 
Stuttgard  ;  and  also  reaping  new  lauiah  atthebatda 

i  f  Zurich,  in  wliich  the  Aiistr.nns  were  OOCC  more 
defeated.  The  general  after  liua  served  both  under 
Massena  in  Switzerland  and  Moreau  in  Germany.  In 
1802  Bonaparte,  then  first  coostd,  bjr  way  of  testify- 
ing his  cateem,  and,  perhaps  also  with  a  view  of  at- 
t  .  Iiing  this  rising  o^cer  to  his  interests,  j)rcsented 
him  With  a  superb  Egyptian  sabre.  At  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  Ney  was  appointed  inspector-general  of 

cavalry.  Smrrrlv  liad  he  received  nrtlpr.-  for  l^ii? 
purpose  than  Uonaparte  sent  him  into  bwitzeriand 
as  minister  plenipotentiary;  in  consequence  of  whidi 
the  formn-  became,  first,  misdiator  between  the  con- 
tending cantons,  and  then  for  a  while  die  sole  arbitsr 
of  their  destinies. 

On  his  recall,  after  his  completing  the  object  of  his 
mission,  the  general  assumea  die  command  of  the 
nrmy  of  Compiegnc  He  then  remove'!  to  tlie  camp 
of  Boulogne,  where  an  immense  body  of  iioups  was 
posted  for  the  purpose  of  nmdiiig  England.  Tha 
moment  that  Bonaparte  assoned  the  title  of  em- 
peror, he  confetrea  on  Ney  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  marshal  of  the  empire.  In  1804  he  ss  a>  ;l]su  no- 
minated a  grand  officer  of  the  seventh  cohort  of  the 
l^on  of  honour.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  be  was 
decorated  with  the  ribband,  and  created  knight  of 
the  order  of  Christ  in  Portugal.  On  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  Germany  the  army,  lately  encampsd  on 
the  sea-coast,  traversed  France  with  astonishing  ex- 
pedition, chiefly  by  means  of  carriages  prepan^  for 
the  occasion,  and  in  IhO.'i  it  once  more  crossed  tha 
Rhine.  On  his  am^'al  in  Germany,  Marshal 
fought  the  memorable  battle  which  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen.  .\fter  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ulm  he  reiNured  to  the  Tyrol  with  30.000 
men,  by  means  of  which  he  obhged  the  archduke 
John  to  evacuate  that  country.  Ue  then  entered 
Carinthia,  where  he  remained  until  the  peace  of  Pres- 
hurg.  On  the  rupture  with  Prussia  in  1806  we  find 
this  bold  and  active  officer  occupying  a  strong  pos^ 
tion  between  Bamberg  and  Amberg.  At  the  battle 
of  Jena,  fought  on  the  14th  of  OctoVier,  he  com- 
manded the  Sixth  corps,  forming  the  right  wmg  of  the 
French  army  under  Soull,  after  wUdi  Magoabttif 
capitulated  to  him. 

The  Russian  ariny  alone  now  preaented  a  front  to 
the  French.  But  General  Beningsen  was  at  length 
forced  by  Marshal  Ney  to  repass  the  Prc^el;  who 
also  proved  Tictorious  at  Deppeo,  on  which  oecamoifc 
the  celebrated  Platoff  wag  taken  prisoner.  At  length 
the  battle  of  Fhedland  put  an  end  to  the  camfaign* 
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But  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  north  was 
cmljr  a  liginl  for  tke  cotnniencetnent  of  a  new  and 
far  more  sanguinary  war  in  the  iKNith.  JBooaparte, 
blinded  by  vanity  and  ambition,  and  hwtigatedTby  a 
career  hitherto  almost  uniformly  victorioUB.  in  a  luck- 
leas  hour^dctermined  on  new  conqnests.  Accordingly, 
tliow  ftanml  Mldien  tvho  had  uvnind  the  vidories 
of  the  Prcfjel  and  the  Oder  were  now  devoted  to  pe- 
rish on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  1  agus.  Ney, 
on  this  occasion,  was  not  tnffered  to  repose  in  France. 
Hastening  to  the  scene  of  nction,  in  the  autumn  of 
1808,  he  rushed  into  a  conllict  entirely  new  to  him, 
the  Hangers  of  which  were  incalculable,  for  the 
enemy  always  prorsd  mMt  formidable  when  unseen 
and  unheard  of.  Tlie  natiooal  jttnto,  wliieh  then 
exeTciscd  the  government  of  Spam  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  Vil.,  had  by  this  time  organised  a  regu- 
lar fnAsUnce;  and  the  generals  Castanos  and  Pala- 
fox  occupictl  strong  positions  in  the  neighbottrhood 
of  Tudela,  where  the  marshal  attacked,  and  wmikl 
have  annihilated  them  bat  for  dia  impauiori^  nf  hi* 
colleague  Lannes. 

Afker  thn  be  reeeired  orden  firoin  Bonaparte  to 
march  against  Madrid ;  while  the  latter  soon  after 
took  advantage  of  the  new  war  with  Austria  to  leave 
a  country  in  which  he  despaired  to  gather  any  laurels, 
previously  to  this  event  Ney  had  an  intemew  with 
the  emperor,  and  frankly  told  him,  in  the  presence 
of  bin  own  staff*,  "  that  it  was  not  with  an  army,  but 
a  whole  people  tbcy  bad  now  to  contend ;  and  that  he 
augured  ill  of  the  tennination  of  the  presmt  conflict  ** 
The  ttlji  r  frriTiVly  ronfessed  that  the  "  people  were  fa- 
naticised  by  thepriesu,andthat  Spain  had  become  the 
Vtnd4t  of  ranee  t  yet,  notwithstandinip  this,  be  had 
subdued  the  one,  and  would  Hoon  p<;t  nn  end  to  the 
other.''  But  although  Ney  disapproved  of  the  war, 
he  nevertheless  did  every  tning  in  his  power  to  bring 
it  to  a  ipeed  J  eoocliwioa.  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
forced  march  to  BeneTemo,irith  tbeintention  tocut  off 

the  r('ir..\'it  oF  ll'.c-  Engli'ili  ,  hut  the  pnllniit  General 
Moore  had  by  this  time  reached  the  passes  of  Gadicia ; 
while  Roauma  sheltered  the  wreck  of  his  army  among 
the  mountains  of  Puehia  de  SnnnrJiria.  Massena  be- 
ing now  invested  with  the  command,  sent  the  mar- 
shal to  besiege  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  who  took  possession 
ol  it  alter  a  gallant  reeiatanoe,  uid  granted  his  life  to 
the  governor,  and  a  c8|^hition  to  the  garrison,  al- 
though neither  had  been  stipulated.  In  the  midst 
of  these  proceedings  the  Anglo- Portuguese  army, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Wellington,  occupied 
the  fonnidable  heights  of  Sierra  de  Bazaco.  Mas- 
sena, so  celebrated  for  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  instead 
of  attempting  to  turn  their  flanks,  as  proposed  by 
Nej,  in  expieea  oppontlon  to  the  formal  protests  of 
that  officer,  marebed  againet  the  front.  Havine  fisiled, 
«s  was  foreseen,  in  consequence  of  tVie  steady  bravery 
of  the  allies,  the  commander  in  chief  was  forced  to 
recur  to  the  original  plan ;  on  which,  the  enemy  re- 
tired slowly,  and  in  good  order,  to  the  chain  of  moon- 
tains  callea  Torres  Vedras,  between  tlie  sea  and  the 
Tagus.  Maeeena  made  many  spirited  but  ineffectual 
attempla  to  erofle  Uiit  river ;  he  then  tried  to  draw 
out  the  English  by  offering  them  battle,  but  he 
faile<l  in  iheinbolh.  Famine,  in  addition  to  disease, 
now  produced  the  most  frightful  ravages  in  his  army 
in  consequence  of  the  wise  precaution  adopted  by  the 
inhaUianta  to  destroy  all  toeir  proriaioni.  Al  the 
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approach  of  the  JwbA  the  men  retired  into 

mountains  with  their  flocks,  while  the  ^rntTIt  n,  the 
children,  thenuna,aiid  themonks,  fled  xo  Liisbon.  The 
command  of  the  lear-guird,  on  which  the  safety  of  all 
depended,  was  entrusted  to  Ney.  HiH  conduct  on 
thi<i  occasion  attracted  the  attention  and  applauae 
of  both  friends  and  foes ;  hut  his  spirited  remon- 
strances to  Massena  induced  the  latter  to  order  the 
marehal  home;  and  at  the  same  time  he  traneraitted 
serious  charges  against  him  to  l^onapart*  i  n  the 
score  of  insubordination.  The  emperor,  as  it  to  ob- 
literate the  injuaiice,  impolicy,  and  ill  success  of  the 
Spanish  war,  now  meditated  an  invasion  of  Russia, 
partly  wUh  a  view  of  forcing  that  power  tu  join  the 
continental  confederacy  against  England,  and  partly 
with  the  hope  of  concealing  his  lato  leveieee  under  a 
blaze  of  glory. 

Havi:;^  l^sembled  an  immense  army  for  this  pur- 
])ose,  he  commenced  bid  march  fur  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Moscow;  and  Ney,  on  this  occasion,  was  placed 
oniT  v  ithi  Munit,  Bt  the  head  of  a  must  formidable 
advanced  guard.  The  former  distinguisshed  himself 
as  usual  at  the  capture  of  Smolensko;  and  the  most 
auspicione  resolu  being  now  pro^oeticated,  Bona- 
parte, as  if  mided  by  hie  deatiniee,  continued  hia 
march  at  the  very  moment  when  it  would  have  lieen 
but  an  act  of  prudence  lo  have  passed  the  wmter  in 
Poland.  On  assembUng  a  council  of  war  to  demand 
the  ojiinions  of  the  principal  otliccrs,  Ncj  MddrCtSCd 
the  tmperor  in  the  following  wordy  ; — 

"  Sire ! — 'Hie  present  war  appears  to  me  extraor- 
dinary in  ita  nature,  llie  Russians  never  fought 
before  with  ench  intrepidity,  and  you  have  hitherto 
overcome  the  enemy  by  the  superiority  of  yi  ur  ma- 
nueuvres  alone.  But  the  grand  army  is  as  yet  unsub- 
dued ;  and  we  have  still  a  liundred  leaguee  to  mardi 
before  we  reach  Mosco'v.  Tf  e  «  hole  country  being 
covered  with  immense  tort  ^rs,  un  l  destitute  of  cities, 
nay,  almost  of  villages,  h; -.v  nl.all  we  obtain  pro- 
viiione,  even  for  50,000  men  2  What  ia  to  be- 
come  of  our  wounded  ?  How  ahall  we  be  able  to  keep 
up  our  communication  with  Wilna?  It  is  my  opi- 
nion, therefore,  that  the  army  ought  to  estabbsb  it- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  the  Dnieper, 
while  we  occupied  Smolensko  and  its  vicinity  wiib 
a  iitrong  advanced  guard.  What  we  found  iri  Spain 
ought  to  teach  us  what  a  nation  is  capable  of,  when 
animated  by  fanaticiam,  the  love  of  country*  and  an 
attachment  to  dieir  prince!  Inetnd  of  mardiing  to 
Moscow,  which  is  equally  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
your  majesty,  either  now  or  hereafter,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  enemy  here;' they 
will  assuredly  come  in  search  of  us  in  this  very  spot; 
you  will  then  exterminate  them,  as  at  Autiteritts;  after 
which  you  will  be  master  of  the  destinies  of  tlw  uni- 
verse." The  marshal  was  oppoeed  on  this  occaaton 
bv  Caulincourt,  who  had  been  employed  on  a  di- 
plomatic mis.sion  to  Russia.  The  latter  projiosed 
the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  as  a  sure  mode  of  suc- 
cess; and  at  the  same  time  flattered  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  the  emperor  by  hailing  the  present  as  the 
most  glorious  period  of  his  life.  An  advanced  move- 
ment, and  a  pitched  battle,  was  the  result ;  and  Ney, 
having  pierced  the  enemy's  linei,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  victory,  obtained  the  title  of  prince  of 
Mosk!n\';i- 

The  capture  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  the 
retrograde  aairdi  of  the  French,  the  ftmiiis,  the  ni- 
aerie^  the  diaordecs,  the  diiMM«»  aii4»  dbovad^llw 
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disorgfanization  that  ensued,  arc  all  depicted  in  otir  life 
of  Booauarte.  On  thUoccasion,  however,  the  roarftbal 
ennecd  Ri«  usnal  courige,  and  contriVated  not  a  litUe 
to  save'the  remains  of  tliis  oncc-nuinerou8  army,  tlie 
escape  of  any  part  of  wtiich  appeared  to  be  miracu- 
lous. Bonaparte,  on  one  occasion,  embraced  him  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  exclaimed  aloud, — "That  he 
less  lamented  the  loss  of  his  troops,  as  the  audacious 
and  enterprising  duke  of  Elchingen  remained  safe  I" 
AU  £urope,  astooished  at  this  sudden  change  in  the 
CfmditioR  of  Flnmee,  prognoatieated  her  downfalL 
She  who  Ha  l  hitherto  acted  constantly  on  the  offen- 
sive, was  now  forced  to  fly  before  three  Russian  ar- 
mies. The  Ausirians  begsn  alretdf  to  besiute ; 
Hamburgh  and  Berlin  were  once  more  occupied  by 
the  enemy  ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  delivered  from  sub- 
jection, was  at  the  bead  of  a  resolute  body  of  troops  ; 
wbila  Murat,  to  whom  Bonaparte  had  origiaalljr 
entrusted  the  eonraianii  of  tlie  fttgitivctt  had  been 

di8plii>:'.-'il,  and  liTl  tljr-  prinre  virnroy  ait  the  head 
of  broken  squadrons  and  discomtited  legions.  The 
emperor,  however,  whose  power  and  poptdarity  seemed 
as  yet  unshaken,  obtained  new  stipplies  of  men  and 
tnoney  j  and  raised  the  hopes,  as  well  as  gratified 
the  vanity  of  the  nation,  by  resorting,  as  usual,  to 
magnificent  promiiea.  He  then  inveated  hie  con- 
eort,  Marie  Loniae,  with  the  regency ;  left  Pant  on 
the  15th,  and  opened  the  campaign  on  the  2Sth  of 
April,  1813.  Marshal  Ney,  on  this  occasion,  repaaated 
the  Saale  at  the  hea<]  of  40,000  men,  and  drove  the 
allies  bark  nn  Leipsic.  After  a  short,  hut  bloody 
contest,  Ijonaparte  once  more  catered  Dresden,  on 
the  8th  of  Mav,  and  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Elbe, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  The  French 
amv  soon  after  passed  the  Spree,  and  fought  the 
bottle  of  nautzen,  on  which  occasion  Ney,  as  usual, 
eonthbuted  not  a  hltle  to  the  victory.  But  although 
the  allies  had  retiied  in  good  order,  yet  the  emperor 
of  Russia  now  made  propositions  for  peace;  while  the 
emperor  of  Austria  oHcrcd  Lis  mediation  ;  and  an 
armistice  for  some  time  suspended  all  further  hos- 
tiUties.  In  oooeeqtience  of  thii  palpable  mistake  on 
the  part  of  die  Frrach,  Rosna  and  nrissiB  were  en. 
abled  to  bring  up  their  respective  contingents ;  while 
the  sovereign  of  Austria  prepared  to  declare  against 
his  son-in-law.  Bernadotte,  too,  more  anzione  to 
obtain  a  foreign  throne  than  to  succour  his  country- 
men, soon  arrived  at  Stralsand,  with  30,000  Swedes. 
Ney,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Silesia,  proved,  as 
Qcial*  fortunate  i  but  on  being  recalled  to  Dresden, 
the  didce  of  Twentmn,  who  sneeeeded  him,  tod  who 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  soldiery  d*  the 
same  extent,  was  beaten  by  Blucher.  In  bis  new 
■itoation  the  marshal  assisted  the  emperor  in  thedo' 
fence  of  the  capital  of  Saxony,  nnd  "vn*?  present  at 
the  battle  before  Dresden,  in  which  Moreau  was 
killed,  and  the  allies  obliged  to  retreat  for  fear  of 
beinff  cut  oif  by  Vandamme.  Hut  that  general,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  assist  the  grand  army,  entered 
the  moimtains  of  Btjhemia,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  together  with  his 
baggage  and  artilleiy.  Man^  Ney,  having  now 
become  the  most  prominent  character  in  the  whole 
French  line,  was  appointed  to  replace  the  duke  of  Reg- 
gio,  who  had  experienced  a  succession  of  checks  and 
disasters  while  opnoeed  to  the  troops  of  Bernadotte. 
On  his  arrival  at  nead  (piarters  he  immediately  as- 
sumed an  oifensivc  attitude,  and  attacked  the  left 
wing  of  the  prince  of  Sweden,  but  was  finally  beaten 
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by  Bernadotte.  The  French,  immediately  after  this 
defeat,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  to  Leipsic,  whwe, 
three  days  after,  «  battle  was  fought  in  wldeh  Ney 

gallantly  maintained  his  position,  although  the  whole 
Saxon  army  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy.  The 
retreei  that  ensued  was  •eeompanied  with  circum- 
stances eminently  tiisastrons  to  the  French  ;  and  the 
emperor,  with  great  difficulty,  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  accompanied  by  a  miserable  remnant  of 
the  grand  army.  Immediately  after  this  Bonaparte 
repaired  to  hie  eapital  for  the  express  purpoee  of  re- 
CTirrinizina'  hi'^  Trnrip<?  hv  mrnns  i-tf  fresh  levies.  No 
sooner  had  a  small  number  of  these  arrived  at  head 
(juartera  tium  the  campaign  re-^ommeiieed  t  bat  Nef , 
hnding  no  more  than  6000  men  at  Nancy,  was 
obliged  to  evacuateth  at  city,  which  was  immediately 
entered  by  the  allies.  Two  grand  divisions  of  the 
allied  army  were  now  in  full  march  for  Paris,  and 
Bonaparte,  who  had  experienced  great  losses,  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  Troycs.  During  his  retreat, 
however,  he  became  enabled,  in  consequence  of  a 
masterly  movement  eflected  by  Ney,  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  one  of  the  columns  under  General  Sacken, 
whom  he  obliged  to  withdraw  in  great  disorder. 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Ney  was  nomi- 
nated  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  cuirassiers, 
dragoons,  chassenrs,  and  light  horse  lancers,  a  knight 
of  St.  Louis,  a  peer  of  France,  and  governor  of  the 
sixth  military  division.  U  was  the  king  himself  who, 
in  person  and  with  his  own  hand,  conferred  the  rib- 
band and  star  of  the  above  order,  and  who  received 
the  oath  of  fidelity.  Ney  now  retired  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family  as  his  military  career  appeared  to  be 
terminated.  However,  on  the  6th  of  March,  181&,  he 
was  ordered  to  repair  instantly  to  the  sizti^  military 
division,  then  under  Ills  command.  He  accordingly 
left  his  seat  in  the  course  of  the  same  evening  ;  but. 
instead  of  oatting  out  directly  for  Besan^on.  he  re- 
solved to  pass  through  Paris,  partly  with  the  intention 
t4^  provide  himself  with  his  mihtary  equipage,  and 
partly  in  order  to  obtain  some  information  nMpie^ag 
the  object  of  hie  misston. 

The  miueter  at  war  havioff  refused  all  exphmatien 
under  pmtextthat  his  despatches  w  cil  1  l  e  found  at 
head  quarters,  he  repaired  to  the  king  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  and  took  leave  of  his  majesty 
with  many  expressions  of  lo}'alty  and  zeal.  Having 
placed  himself  writh  all  possible  speed  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  he  learned  that  Bonaparte  had  entered 
Lyons, — that  he  waa  proceeding  bv  easy  mnrehca  to- 
wards the  capital, — that  Ae  denenoB  m  the  eoldiery 
l  i  vd  become  general, — that  the  cries  of  Vive  VEmpe- 
reur  .'  resounded  from  all  parts, — that  Monsieur  had 
retired  to  MouUns, — and  that  Macdonsld  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  in  order  to  preserve  his  life  On  the 
evening  of  the  13lh  of  March  ceruin  emissaries  des- 
patched by  Bonaparte  delivered  him  two  Isttna,  one 
written  by  Bertrand.  and  the  other  by  theex-emperor 
himself,  in  which  the  latter,  after  reminding  hmi  of 
their  campaigns  and  exploits,  gave  him  peremptory 
orders,  in  the  same  atyleand  form  as  if  he  had  been  still 
on  the  throne.  While  thus  reduced  to  •  state  of  doubt 
and  indecision,  the  baron  Capelle,  prefect  of  I'Ain, 
arrived  at  this  crilicai  moment  with  intelligence  that 
his  vanguard,  posted  at  Boorg,  had  gone  over  to  tho 
enerav.and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ghalona-enr-Sadae, 
after  baving  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of  insw- 
rection,  liad  seized  all  his  park  of  artillery.  Tlie  re- 
cital of  these  disasters  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  ha4 
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been  told  by  the  agents  of  Ponaparte,  and  he  instantly 
«Kclaimed,  "  Jt  is  Unpoaaible  forme  to  stop  the  water 
of  the  ocean  with  the  palm  of  my  hand !"  From  thia 
moment  Ney  determined  to  clpclare  openly  in  behalf 
of  his  former  chief,  lie  accordin^^ly  assembled  his 
ataff,  and  having  commaQcied  hi^  iruops  to  be  drawn 
op  in  order  of  MtUe,  he  read  to  them  the  following 
pradamation,  which  was  insuntly  inserted  in  the 
ordai*  of  the  day : — 

"  Officers*  8ulM>flicers,  and  soldiera  I 

"  llie  cauae  of  the  BoorboDs  is  lost  for  ever!  The 
sole  legithnate  dynasty  which  the  French  nation  ever 
adopted  ih  once  more  about  to  ascend  the  throne ;  it 
•f^pertaiiw  alone  to  llia  emperor  Napoleon«  our  sove- 
nwn,  to  reign  over  thia  charming  coantiy.  It  sig- 
nines  not  whether  the  Bourbon  nobility  choose  to 
expatriate  themselves  once  more,  or  to  live  among 
us :  the  sacred  cavise  of  liberty  and  independence 
will  sufier  bat  litde  from  tbeir  unfriendly  inflaenoe. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  un  lr-rvalue  our  military 
giury,  but  without  effect ;  lor  our  labours  have  been 
too  noble  and  too  illustrioiu  ever  to  be  forgotten  I 

"  Soldiers !  the  times  have  passed  away  when  men 
were  to  be  governed  by  extinguishing  their  rights. 
Liberty  .it  length  triumphs;  and  Napoleon,  our  au 


name  of  Ney  was  insrrtf  1  in  the  new  list ;  hut  it  was 
not  until  the  1  ith  of  June,  when  the  allies  had  ad> 
vanced  into  Belgiore,  that  the  martial roedved  orden 
to  repair  to  the  northern  frontier. 

On  the  15th  of  the  &ame  month  he  was  present  in 
the  French  camp  in  front  of  CharlerojT)  in  which  Bo- 
naparte had  arrived  on  the  preceding  evmipg.  Al- 
though his  orders  were  ao  sudden  that  he  was  obliged 
first  to  borrow  and  then  to  buy  horses,  yet,  in  the 
course  of  that  very  forenoon,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  a  body  of  troopa,  and  appears  to  have  ob- 
tained some  success.  On  the  Ifitn,  at  break  of  ilay, 
he  was  again  mounted,  and  busied  in  surveying  the 
army,  and  prepaiiog  for  the  approaching  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17tO  the  English  made  a 
slight  retrograde  movement  Ney  followed  and  bar- 
rassed  the  rear-guard  with  his  ad'  ii.  ;  I  orps  ;  and, 
his  cavalry  having  arrived  about  noun,  be  made  seve- 
ral tttceeaaive  asaaa1ta»  whieh  were  received  by  hia 
opponents  with  their  aceiistomed  intrepidity.  At 
five  in  the  evening  the  British  troops  found  them- 
selves most  advantageously  po«te<l  in  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Waterloo,  with  the  forest  of  Soignies  to  cover 
it,  and  a  number  of  strong  and  formidable  batteriee 
to  support  Its  future  operations.    The  two  armies 


gust  emperor,  is  about  to  render  her  empire  perma- 1  remained  in  presence  of  each  other  daring  the  night, 
neot.   May  this  gloriona  cause  become  me  cause  of  I  which  waa  spent  by  Bonaparte  in  preparing  for  n 

all  Frenchn.i  n  "  and  may  all  the  brave  men  whom  I '  general  action.  The  rain  that  fell  in  torrents  seemed 
have  the  honour  to  command  be  penetrated  with  this  at  first  to  uppuj>e  all  hopes  of  a  battle,  which  was 


sentiment ! 

"  Soldiers  !  I,  who  have  so  often  led  you  to  vic- 
tory, am  about  to  conduct  you  to  join  that  immortal 
phalanx  which  acconijianies  the  emperor  Napoleon 
to  Paris  i  and  there,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
all  oaf  hopes  and  all  our  wishes  shall  be  rssluMl ! 
Pioe  TEmpvtur ! 

*'  The  marshal  of  the  empire, 

"  Princb  db  la.  Moskowa." 

The  troops,  on  hearing  this  sdrln  ^s,  became  elec- 
trified ;  all  the  regal  ornameiiu  vvti  c  instantly  de- 
stroyed, while  the  imperial  eagles  were  joyfully  sub- 
stituted in  their  place.  On  tiie  iSth  of  Manh,  find- 
ing Bonaparte  at  Anxerre,  he  iounediatety  addreaeed 
a  letter  to  him.  In  which  it  was  stated  that  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  and  his  officers  now  joined  his 
standard  ware,  **  that  he  should  renounce  aU  ideas  of 
foreign  conquest,  and  rontribotO  smry  thint;  in  his 
power  to  elTcct  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
France."  The  ex-emperor  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  promised  every  thing  that  could  be  de- 
dred.  Soon  after  thia  they  entmd  Ms ;  but,  not- 
withstanding  the  unhoped-for  arrival  and  signal  suc- 
cess of  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  capital  ware  loud  in  thdr  disapprobation  of 
the  sudden  change  and  [/reat  inconstancy  exhibited 
by  the  marshal.  On  tiie  i-ini  of  March,  Ney  received 
instructions  to  visit  Lisle,  and  all  the  line  of  frontier 
from  Cond^  to  landau,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  troops  and  coofimiing  tiieir  attarhment.  After 
having  accomplished  this  mission,  ifkI  lelivercd  a 
report  to  the  minister  at  war,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  his  country  seat  at  Cordeaux,  leaving  his  family 
behind  him  at  Paris.  It  is  evident  from  this  circum- 
stance, which  occurred  at  so  critical  a  period,  either 
tlut  Ucmapartc  was  diiylaaaed  with  the  prince  of 
Moskowa,  or  that  the  prince  of  Moskowa  was  die- 
ideated  with  Bonaparte.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
that  they  were  mutually  disgusted  with  each  other. 
On  the  r^-ofganisatton  of  the  peerage  however,  the] 


about  to  decide  the  destinies  of  France.  About 
twelve  o'clock  next  day  the  French  at  length  advanced 
in  columns  from  the  centre,  and  a  desperate  and  san. 
guinary  engagement  ensued.  Ney.  on  this  occasion, 
fuUy  disulaywl  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  and 
seemed  aetennined  ei  titer  on  oeaA  or  victory.  Gal<' 
loping  about  in  all  direction?),  during  the  hottest 
period  of  the  action,  he  himHeif  sometimes  headed  a 
body  of  cavalry ;  at  other  times  he  would  lead  on  a 
dinsiun  of  infantry.  Although  dismounted,  covered 
with  contusion.'!,  and  disfigured  with  blood  and  dirt, 
he  still  combated  at  the  head  of  the  regiments  of 
guards,  while  the  other  corps  were  redticed  by  death, 
or  the  want  of  ammnnitioo,  to  a  state  of  inaction. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  victory  i  rnod  to 
him  to  have  declared  in  favour  of  bis  countrymen. 
Arriving  on  foot,  with  his  sword  waving  in  his  hand, 
at  the  head  of  the  second  regiment  of  light  infantry, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  he  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  "Comrades  1  the  event  of  this  day  de- 
penda  on  you ,  remember  that  these  are  £agliahinen 
who  are  opposed  to  you  On  lasming  that  all 
their  powrlcr  and  ball  had  been  expended,  tne  of!5cerH 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  brought  them  cartridgea 
which  had  been  provided  for  tbeir  own  pistols ;  and 
with  these  they  in'tant'y  charged  their  muskets. 

At  eight  the  Freucii  array  deemed  itself  certain  of 
conquest,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  horses  were 
yoked  to  many  of  the  English  guns  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  them ;  but  in  eoneetynence  of  orders, 
either  ill  conveyed  or  ill  understood,  Bonaparte,  who 
had  reckoned  ou  the  support  of  Marshal  Grouchy, 
did  not  obtain  it.  So  thoroughly  was  ho  deceived 
that  h'  mi-'took  the  troop«  of  Huluw  frtr  !ht>sf>  of  ihnt 
general ;  and  it  was  not  until  lae  iVussian  cannon 
began  to  fire  reiterated  vollevs  that  he  found  his  mis- 
take. It  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  rally  hia 
troops ;  the  first  line  fidl  bade  on  the  second ;  the 

whole  arns)  '.v;i^  flircnvn  into  coiripl^^te  disordiT  ,  m 
that  officers,  soldiers,  ami  even  Napoleon  himself. 
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were  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  Ney  vrm  the  last 
general  who  quitted  the  field  of  battle.  Overcome 
frith  fatigue,  and  unable  to  retire,  a  speedy  death 
aeemed  destined  to  conclude  his  mortal  career ;  and 
he  owed  his  safety  solely  to  the  attentions  of  a  cyr- 
poral  of  the  guards,  who  defended  and  supported  him 
anring  his  retreat,  which  was  effected  on  foot.  Hav- 
ing at  length  reached  St  Quintin,  he  set  oat  for 
Paris,  and  on  the  22nd  of  June  stated  in  the  c  hamher 
of  peers,  "  that  the  army  no  longer  existed,  and  that 
it  «n  abeolutely  necessary  to  make  peace  with  the 
enemy!"  Soon  after  tliis  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  im- 
perative on  you  to  recall  the  Bourbons,  and  for  me 
to  retreat  to  America!"  Meanwhile  the  instrument 
crnktaining  the  second  abdicationofBooapftrte arrived; 
•  provisional  government  was  nominated ;  Fouche. 
duke  of  Otranto,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it;  and 
Nev  was  called  a  traitor  b^r  the  general  voice. 

Aldioagh  Ney  deemed  himaelfittdaded  in  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris,  yet  he  thoufjht  it  prudent  to  leave 
the  capital  with  a  view  of  withdra\vin|jf  into  Switier- 
land,  after  which  he  intended  to  repair  to  America. 
To  enable  him  to  effect  this,  he  obtained  from  the 
Prince  d'Eckmuhl,  then  secretary  at  war,  a  discharge, 
together  with  instruction-  f  ir  Ins  route,  by  the  name 
of  Major  Reiset,  of  the  third  regiment  of  huMars. 
In  addition  to  dili,  the  ninieter  of  police  had  eent 
him  two  passports,  in  one  of  which  he  was  designated 
by  the  appellation  of  Michael  llieodore  Neubourg. 
On  hie  arrival  at  Lyons  he  was  visited  by  the  com- 
missary-general of  police,  who  advised  him  to  ohtain 
passports  from  the  agents  of  AuHtria,  as  all  the  roadis 
on  the  frontiers  were  guarded  by  their  orders.  On 
this  he  at  first  wished  to  return  to  the  metropolis,  bat 
at  length  repaired  to  St.  Alhaa.  where  he  reeetred  a 
letter  from  hit  lady  advising  him  to  remain  in  France 
instead  of  aaihng  for  the  United  States.  No  uuoner, 
however,  did  ahe  learn  that  the  marshal  formed  one 
of  the  list  of  nineteen  individual  accused  of  betray- 
ing the  king  and  overturning  the  government,  than 
fihc  sent  a  confidential  person  to  her  husband,  who 
conducted  him  to  the  Chateau  Bessonts,  near  Aurillac, 
which  WW  inhabited  hy  one  (rf  her  own  relationa. 
Here  he  resided  some  time  without  suspicion  :  but 
his  i^treat  wa3  discovered  by  means  of  the  rich  Egyp- 
tian sabre  formerly  presented  to  htm  by  Bonnpute, 
which  was  left  on  a  sofa  in  a  room  open  to  strangers. 
On  learning  this  circumstance,  the  prefet  de  cantal 
sent  some  agents  of  the  police,  accompanied  by  an 
escort  of  gendarmes,  to  arrest  him.  On  hearing  of 
their  inlentione  the  mardial  eent  for  them  to  hie 
chamber,  and  delivered  himself  up  without  discover- 
ing the  least  emotion.    He  was  then  conducted  to 
Faris  by  two  officers,  one  of  whom,  having  served 
iindfr  him,  demanded  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
wimki  not  attempt  to  escape;  after  which  ihey  were 
not  at  all  uneasy  about  their  charge.  He  was  met  by 
MadameNev  on  the  1 9th  of  August  ata  few  miles'  dis- 
tance fhim  nirit,  and  ahe  acoompanied  him  to  the  pri- 
son of  the  aMci  ( ,  and  accused  herself  bitterly  as  the 
cause  of  his  detention.    He  was  now  lodged  in  an 
apartment  bv  himself;  a  gendarme  slept  constantly 
in  his  chamiier;  he  was  visited  by  the  guard  every 
two  hours,  and  a  wicket,  which  was  placed  before 
the  door  of  his  prison,  enabled  anyone  to  see  all  that 
was  i>a8siog  within,  both  night  and  day.   He  rose 
regularly  amnit  six  o'etocle  in  the  morning,  and  being 
allowed  to  wnll;  ]<.'■.  'J.e  Mad  during  two  hours,  ;  tlir 
other  prisoners  were  obliged  to  retire.   After  smok- 
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ing  a  few  cigars  breakfast  was  aerved  {  he  then  read 
or  wrote  until  dinner  time,  constantly  receiving  visits 
firom  his  ndatione  and  advocates.  Two  hours  more 
were  allotted  for  taking  the  air,  after  which  he  rft  red 
early  to  rest,  and  lived  with  equal  sobriety  an<]  regu- 
larity, as  if  entirely  exempt  from  the  excesses  and 
infirmitiea  which  some  deem  inaeparahle  from  n  life 
spent  in  camps  and  amidst  the  fatigues  of  war.  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  first  broiij-lit  hi  f  ire  a  court-martial, 
which  declared  itaelf  incompetent  to  take  cognizance 
of  his  eiae.   Vm  trial  was  therefore  referrw)  to  the 
chamber  of  peers,  where  the  ministi  r,  the  duke  de 
Richelteu.  was  eager  fur  hiei  punishment.    His  advo- 
cate was  Dupin.  The  twelfth  artide  of  the  ca|iitoh» 
tion  of  Paria,  aigned  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1815,  pro- 
mising a  general  amnesty,  was  quoted  in  his  favour ; 
but  Wellington  afhrmed  that  this  was  not  the  true 
construction  of  the  article.   Motwithatanding  the  re- 
monetnncea  of  Mtrehal  Davooat,  who  had  made  Iho 
treaty,  and  who  explained  it  in  fnvntir  of  Ney,  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  on  the  Bth  oi  Decemlwr,  by  169 
votes  against  seventeen.    With  the  calmness  which 
had  distinguished  him  through  the  whole  trial  he 
listened  to  the  sentence ;  but  when  the  person  who 
read  it  came  to  his  title  he  interrupted  him— "What 
need  of  titles  now  i    I  am  Michel  Ney,  and  soon 
tball  he  «  handfnl  of  dust"  When  the  aaeietance  of 
a  priest  was  offered  him,  he  replied,  "I  need  no  prltxt 
to  teach  me  how  to  die;  I  have  learned  it  in  the  scliooi 
of  battle."  He  permitted,  however,  the  curate  of  SL 
Sulpice  to  accompany  him  to  the  scaffold,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  enter  the  carriage  first,  saying,  *'You 
mount  before  me  now,  sir,  but  1  shall  soonest  reach 
a  higher  region."   On  the  7th  of  December,  1815»  at 
otoe<^elodi,  A.v.,hewM  ahot  inAoganlM  oTtho 
Luxemburg.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  blindfold 
him,  he  tore  away  the  bandage,  and  inC^mntly  ex- 
claimed, "  Have  you  forgotten  that  lor  twMity««iz 
years  I  liave  lived  among  bullets  ? "  then,  turning  to 
the  soldiers,  he  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  never 
been  a  traitor  to  his  countrv,  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  hie  heart,  called  out  witk  a  steady  voice,  "  Aim 
true.  France  for  ever  I   Tire  !** 

NICANDER.  a  learned  (Iteek  physician  and  poet 
at  the  court  of  Fergamus  about  I6<i  years  B.  C,  who 
waa  bom,  neeonKBg  to  some  accounts,  at  Colophon. 
Two  of  his  5)Ocms  are  still  extant— "Theriaca,"  upon 
poisonous  animals,  and  the  remedies  against  their 
oite;  and  "  Alexiphannaca,"  upon  antidotes  in  go> 
neral.   Both  are  important  in  natural  history. 

NIOCOLS,  RICif  ARD,  an  English  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  was  the  editor  of  tho 
"  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  In  l6lG  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  "  Sir  'Thomas  Overburie's  Vision  with 
the  Coasts  of  Weston,  Mrs.  Turner,  the  late  Lief- 
tenant  of  the  Tower,  and  Franklin."  In  addition  to 
this  he  was  the  author  of  several  popular  poems. 

NICHOLAS  L,  PAULOWnX  emperor  of 
Russia,  wa«  horn  on  the  7th  of  July,  1796.  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  I.  after  Caesaro- 
witsch  Constantine,  his  elder  brother,  had  renounced 
his  claims  in  his  favour,  in  December  1825.  He  wna 
married,  in  July  1817,  to  AlerrtnrJra  Feodorowna, 
formerly  Charlotte,  princeas  ut  i'ruMta.  lie  Ua« 
sevonl  children.  Alexander,  tbo  eld«it»  nnd  hmr 
apparent,  waa  bom  in  1818. 

NICHOLAS,  SAINT,  a  eelebnted  hiabop  of 
M)  r;.,  in  Lycia,  who  was  born  at  Patara,  and  r.ii-c 
to  a  bishopric  by  Constantine  the  Great,  li* 
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remarkable  for  bis  piety  and  chanty.    He  was  also  i  aa  an  author,  was  "  The  Origin  of  Printing,  in  twu 
MMidered  the  patron  of  virgins  and  of  seafaring  I  Essays;"  the  first,  "The  Substance  of  Dr.  Middle- 
men.   The  Dominicans  adopted  him  as  their  tutelar  ton's  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Prii 
saint,  and  the  Russians  hold  his  memorv  in  great 
veneration     He  died  about  392.    GadsniU,  in  the 


fint  part  of  "  Henry  IV.,''  lucs  the  term, "  St.  Nicbo. 
liiTt  dericc,"  n  euit  phrsM  §W  highway-men. 
Warburton  remarks  upon  this  eqiKssion.  that  St. 
Nicholas  is  the  patron  of  schohurs,  who  are  thence 
called  "  St.  Nicholas's  clerks." 

NICHOLS,  RICHARD,  a  celebrated  physician 
to  King  George  the  Second,  who  was  bom  in  1699, 
and  received  bis  education  at  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford.  -Dr.  Nichols  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
ud  fai  1^49  beeime  physieian  to  the  king,  of  wfaoee 
death  he  published  an  account  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  RotcI  Societyf'  His  principal  work  was  en- 
tiUed  "De  AniBW  Medka.**  Dr.  Niefaote  died  m 
1779. 

NICHOLS,  JOHN.— This  gentleman  was  for 
niany  years  the  editor  of  "The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
sine."  He  was  bom  in  February  1744  at  Islington, 
where  he  spent  the  principal  port  of  his  life.   It  was 

in  1757,  before  Mr.  Nichols  was  quite  thirteen  years 
of  age,  that  he  was  placed  under  Mr.  Bowyer,  who 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  instructive  master, 
but  the  kind  and  indulgent  friend  to  his  apprentice, 
and  was  often  anxious  to  amuse  him  by  encouraging 
a  taste  for  poetry,  of  which  Mr.  Nichols  had  afforded 
aome  specimens.   Of  these  Mr.  Bowyer  thought  so 
fimnmbly,  that  in  1700,  when  he  was  only  m  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  enjoined  biro  as  an  evening's  task 
to  translate  a  Latin  poem  of  his  own,  published  in 
1733,  and  entitled  '^BeHos  Homo  et  Academicus." 
TTiis  Mr.  Nichols  executed  with  considerable  sjiirit 
and  humour,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Bowyer 
associated  him  with  himself  in  translating  the  West- 
minster verses  which  had  been  spoken  on  the  pre- 
Tiotts  coronation  of  George  the  Seeond.  The  ap- 
plause bestowed  on  these  efforts  led  Mr.  Nichols  to 
become  a  more  constant  votary  of  the  Muses,  and 
from  1761  to  1766  his  productions  made  no  incon- 
siderable figure  in  the  periodical  journals.    In  1763 
he  published  two  poetical  pamphlets,  the  one  entitled 
"  Islington,  a  Poem,"  and  the  other  "The  Buds  of 
Famassu^"  wliich  was  republished  in  1764,  with 
wme  additional  poems,   in  1765  he  contritrated 
several  poems  to  a  miscellaneous  collection,  pub- 
lished by  Ur.  Perfect  of  Town  Mailing,  under  the 
iMeof  "The  Laurel  Wreath."  Befote  Mr.  Nichols's 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  to 
treat  with  that  university  for  a  lease  of  their  exclusive 
privilege  for  printing  Bibles.    His  endeavotirs,  how- 
ever, proved  nnsocoessAil  only  because  the  nniversity 
determined,  on  •  due  cmisidsrafion  of  the  matter,  to 
keep  the  property  in  their  own  hands. 

Soon  attcr,  Mr.  Bowyer  save  a  proof  of  the  high 
wnlae  he  placed  on  Mr.  Nicholses  services,  when  the 
iieriod  of  them  expired,  by  returning  to  his  father 
naif  of  his  apprentice-fee.    In  17(30  he  took  him  into 
partnership,  and  in  the  following  year  they  removed 
their  office  from  White  friars  to  Red  Lion  Passage, 
Fleet  Street,  where  h  remained  nnti)  a  very  few  years 
nince.    This  union  lasted  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bowyer  in  1777;  as  Mr.  Nichols  continued  to  be 
not  odIj  tlie  printer,  but  the  intimate  friend  and  as- 
Btstant  in  the  learned  krixMira  of  some  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  age^ 


inting  in  Eng- 
land;" and  the  second,  "  Mr.  Mecrman'a  Account 
of  the  Invention  of  the  .\rt  at  Harleim,  and  its  Pro- 
gress to  Ment«,  with  occasional  Remarks,  and  an 
.Vppendix.** 

As  the  works  which  passed  through  Mr.  Bowyer's 
press  engaged  a  more  than  common  attention  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Nichols,  he,  very  early  in  life,  conceived 
a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of  Dean  Swift;  and  hav- 
ing collected  materials,  he  published  in  1775  a  sup- 
plemental volume  to  Dr.  Uawkesworth's  edition.  The 
next  nnblication  of  Mr.  Nieboia's  was  the  "  Original 
Woi£s,in  FlRMM  and  Verse,  of  Wiflhai  King,  LLD. 
with  Historicd  Notes."  This  publication  likewin 
exhibits  an  extraordinary  proof  oi  diligence. 

In  1778  Mr.  Nichols  obtained  a  share  in  "  The  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,"  of  which  he  became  the  editor. 
This  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all 
his  subsequent  piursuits.  It  bad  not  been  long  under 
liis  care  before  it  obtained  a  oonsemienoe  whidi 
it  had  never  1>efora  reached,  slthoDgh  ue  pneefing 
volumes  were  formed  from  the  contributions  of  some 
of  the  most  able  scholars  and  antiquaries  of  the  time. 

In  1780  Mr.  Nichols  pubUshed  a  very  curious 
"  Collection  of  Royal  and  Noble  Wills."  In  this 
work  he  acknowledges  his  obhgations  to  Mr.  Gough 
and  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  for  obtaining  transcripts  and  elu- 
cidating by  notes.  It  was  a  scneme  originally  wag' 
gested  by  Dr.  Dncarel,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  publication  of  the  will  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by 
Mr.  Astle,  some  years  before.  To  this  work,  in  1794 
Mr.  Nichols  added  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  is 
now  seldom  to  be  found  with  the  preceding,  itself  a 
work  of  great  rarity.  Amidst  these  more  serious  em- 
ployments Mr.  Nichols  diverted  his  leisure  hours  by 
oomjiiling  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
of  Ins  own  projection,  and  the  consequence  of  eariy 
predilection.  Vh\^  appeared  in  1780,  with  the  title 
of  "  A  Select  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notes."  To  these 
were  added,  in  1 7H2,  four  other  volumes,  with  a 
general  poetical  inde.\.  In  this  curious  work  he  not 
only  revived  many  pieces  of  unquestionable  merit, 
which  had  long  been  foigotten,  but  produced  some 
originals  ftom  tfie  pens  m  men  of  aaounrledged  ge- 
niiiH  In  eo  large  a  collection  are  some  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  obscurity 
without  much  injury  to  the  public  ;  but  even  in  ne 
production  of  these  he  followed  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  best  critics  of  the  time,  bishops  Lowth  and 
Percy,  Dr.  Warton,  Mr.  Kynaston,  &c.  The  bio- 
grapnical  notes  wero  deemed  very  interestiiigk  and 
were  the  origin  of  a  «hnilarimmovement  being  made 
to  Dodsley's  "  Collection  of  rooms,"  in  the  edition 
of  1782,  it  we  mistake  not,  by  Isaac  Reed.  The  pub- 
licatioa  of  die  **  Bibhotheca  t'opographica  "  took  up 
ten  years,  and  in  some  hands  might  have  been  quite 
suthcicnl  to  employ  the  whole  of  those  years.  But 
such  was  the  unwearied  industry  of  our  author,  that 
witliin  tlw  same  period  no  less  than  eighteen  publica- 
tions issued  from  his  press,  of  sill  whim  he  was  either 
editor  or  author. 

In  1781  he  published  "  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
William  Hogarth."  lliis  %ras  repubUahed  in  1783, 
again  in  17S5,  and  a  fourth  and  more  complete 
edition  in  1810.  In  1K22  Mr.  Nichols  superintended 


The  first  publication. in  whidi  he  wM  coDcemad  I  a  superb  cdilioB  of  Hogarth'a  worlu,  from  the 
BlOOKAPUY.— Voi»  U.  *  2  U 
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original  plates,  restored  by  James  H«itb,  KtH].,  ami 
tiirni»hed  Uw  eiptamtioM  of  Uw  IttlgMt*  of  the 
plates. 

In  the  Mine  year,  1781.  he  was  die  eothor  of  "Bi- 
.Ogcapibical  Memoirs  of  William  Ged,  including  a 
Articniar  Account  uf  hi»  Progress  in  the  Art  of 
Block-printing."  But  what  in  the  course  of  years 
and  slow  gradations  almost  imperceptibly  berame 
the  most  important  of  all  Mr.  Nicbolo's  biograpliical 
labours,  was  liis  "Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  an(l  of  many 
of  bis  Idterary  Friendi,"  1783.  Soon  after  he  pub. 
Usbed  *"nie  Hietoryuid  Antiqiutiee  of  Hinckley;" 
"The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Aston  Flamvile 
and  Burbach,  in  Leicesterebire  ;"  "  Collections  to- 
wards the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Leicester;"  and  "Hie  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Town  and  County  of  Leicester." 
Among  his  later  puhlicatiDnH  were  a  second  ( (Htioii 
of  Bowyer'a  "  Greek  Tesumeot;"  Bishop  Atterbury  \ 
"CSonespondence,"  flluetreted,  at  iunial»  with  topo- 
graphical and  historical  notes  ;  "  A  Colketion  of 
Miscellaneous  Tracu  by  Mr,  Bowyer;"  "TTie  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Lambeth  Parish ;"  "  Tlu- 
Progresses  and  Royal  Processions  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;"  "The  History  and  AntKiuiiies  of  Canonbury, 
with  some  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Islington 
"  Illustration  of  the  ManneraandExpcnaea  of  Ancient 
Hmca  in  England." 

During  the  same  period  Mr.  Nichols  published  an 
edition  of  "  The  Tatler,"  with  notes.  He  afterwards 
edited  Sir  Richard  Steel's  "  Epistolary  Correspond- 
ence," "The  Ix>ver  and  Reader,"  "The  Town 
Talk /'  &c. ;  "  The  Theatre  and  Anti-Theatre,"  by 
the  same  author,  all  illustrated  with  notes,  furnished 
from  many  forgotten  recorda.  He  had  for  aome 
time  been  a  tnember  of  the  Court  of  Aaaiatants  of 
the  stationers'  company,  and  in  the  same  year  at- 
tained what  he  called  "  the  summit  of  his  ambition, 
in  being  elected  master  of  the  company."  On  the 
bth  of  January,  1SC)7,  by  an  accidental  fall,  Mr, 
Nichols  had  one  of  his  thighs  fractured ;  and  on  the 
8lh  of  February,  1  SOS,  experienced  a  greater  calamity 
in  the  destructtoa  by  fire  of  hie  printing-office  and 
wardioueea,  with  the  whole  of  dirirTahnble  cinitenta. 
"  Under  these  accumulated  misfortunes"  (we  use  his 
own  words), "  sufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  a  much 
stronger  mind,  he  was  supported  by  the  consolatory 
balm  of  friendshij),  and  oifern  of  unlimited  jn  rtmiarv 
assistance; — till,  cheered  by  unequivocal  inaiks  oi 
jiublic  and  i>nvate  approbation  (not  to  mention 
motives  of  a  higher  and  far  auperior  nature),  he  bad 
the  reaoltttion  to  a|)ply  with  redoubled  dil^ence  to 
lilenr}'  and  ty()oj^ra]ihical  labours." 

Mr.  Nichuis  »ooa  after  resumed  his  labours.  Be- 
aiidea  completing  his  "  History  of  the  County  of  Ijei- 
cester,"  already  mentioned,  he  returned  to  bis  "Life 
of  Bowyer,  of  which  one  volume  had  been  printed, 
but  not  published,  just  before  his  fire,  under  the  title 
of  **  Ijterary  Anecdotes  of  the  Bigbteeoth  Century, 
comprising  Biographical  Memoirt  of  William  Bow- 
yer, Printer,  and  many  of  his  learneil  friends  ;  an 
incidental  view  uf  lite  }>rogresH  and  advancement  of 
literature  in  this  kingdom  during  the  last  century; 
and  biugrajilia  al  anecdotes  of  a  considerable  number 
nf  eiuinenl  wriicrs  and  ingenious  artists."  This  he 
lived  to  extend  to  nine  large  voUimes  octavo;  to  which 
he  afterwards,  liuding  materiahi  increaee  from  all 
qnarten.  added  four  volume*,  wader  the  title  oi 
**  lUpatntiona  of  the  Literary  Hialory  of  the  Eigh- , 
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teenth  Century,  consisting  of  authentic  DMUMlir*  md 
original  letters  of  ernment  persons  ;  and intandcd  !• 
a  aequel  to  the  literary  anecdotes." 
Mr.  Nichols's  death  took  pbce  on  the  26th  of  No. 

vtinber,  1S2C.  He  bad  passed  some  cheerful  hnv.Tt 
with  his  family,  and  was  retiring  to  rest  about  teu 
o'clo^  at  iii|(ht.  He  had  reached  a  step  or  two  of 
the  lower  staircase,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  dangli.- 
ter,  when  he  said,  but  with  no  particular  alteration 
of  voice,  "  (Jive  me  your  hand,'  and  instantly,  but 
gently  sunk  down  on  his  knees,  and  expired  without 
a  sigh  or  groan,  or  any  .svmptom  of  auflering. 

MCIIOLS.  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  divine, 
wljo  was  born  at  Donnington  in  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1544,  and  received  bis  education  at  Magdalca 
college,  Oxford.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he 
obtained  the  valuable  bving  «f  Selrey  in  Sussex, 
where  he  dietl  in  1712.  He  was  the  author  of  seve- 
ral theolomcal  works,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
was  his  "Defence  of  the  Churdi  of  England." 

NICHOLSOX.JAMES,  an  American  naval 

who  was  born  in  Chestertown,  on  the  eastern  shore  uf 
Maryland,  in  the  y^  1737-  His  ancestors  were 
amonjj  the  first  and  most  respectable  settlers  of  that 
provmcc.  Having  a  predilection  for  the  life  of  a 
sailor,  he  and  two  brothers  who  were  afterward* 
commanders  in  the  American  navy,  wore  trainetl  to 
the  sea.  This  oeeopation  he  followed  im^  tiw  year 
1763,  at  which  time  he  married  and  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  reside  uniJ 
1771.  He  thm  retivned  to  his  native  province,  and 
lived  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  until  the 
period  of  hostUilics  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  in  America.  At  that  time  the  Engh-sh  pri- 
vateers captured  manytradiog  vessels  on  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake.  Tht  government  of  Msryhuid 
therefore  In  ilt  md  equipped  a  ship  of  war,  which  they 
named  the  Dcience,  and  put  under  the  command  of 
Nicholson,  who  recaptured,  in  March  1776,  several 
vessels  which  had  been  taken  by  a  British  ship  called 
the  Utter.  In  17SS  the  command  of  the  Trumbull, 
a  firigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  was  given  to  Captain 
Nicholson.  On  toe  2nd  of  June,  17&0,  a  severe  and 
dose  engagement  took  place  between  the  Trumbull 
and  a  British  frifjate  called  the  Wyatt.  The  engage- 
ment continued  tor  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  damaged  condition  of  the  TrumbulTs  mast 
in  lurril  Nirholso!)  to  draw  oil'.  The  Trumbull  had 
eight  men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  nine  of 
whom  died  after  the  action.  Her  crew  consisted  of 
only  199  men  at  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
litis  action,  next  to  the  engagement  of  the  Riehanl 
and  Seraphis,  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  most 
severe  during  tlie  war.  'i'he  Trumbull  was  afterwards 
uken  by  an  English  frigate  and  carried  into  New  York. 
At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  Captain  Ni- 
cholson was  released  from  cunlinemeut,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  New  Yoric  with  his  fiuttily.  He 
died  in  September  1806. 

NICHOLSON,  WILLIAM,  an  ingemous  writer 
on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
who  was  bora  in  London  in  1758,  and  went  to  India 
when  young  in  the  nanttme  service,  in  1776  be 
became  a>?ent  nn  the  rontinent  for  Mr.  Wedgrwood, 
and  alltf wards  st-ttled  hi  the  mclropohs  as  a  mathe- 
matical teacher.  He  took  out  uatcnts  for  various 
inventions,  and  publislied  "  A  Journal  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  Chemistry,  and  the  Arts,"  wUch  was 
continued  for  sevend  yean.  Uia  works  an  princi- 
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pdlf  compilations,  but  estecuted  with  jud^^ent. 
AtaODft  them  are,  "  An  Introduction  to  Natural  Phi- 
lotoplij,''  "  Dictionary  of  ChemUtry/'  &c  Mr.  J  oyce, 
wlio  died  in  I8I6.  is  said  to  Kbtib  Men  the  principal 
editor  of  th<  rri[-\  clo});tdia  published  under  the  name 
of  Nichohion,  who  is  understood  to  have  had  but 
litde  eoBcem  in  dM  wtuk  eseept  as  an  oceadonal 
contributor. 

NICOL,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  traveller,  who  wa« 
bom  in  1755  near  Kdinbnigh.  Almost  from  his 
cradle  he  entertained  a  strong  love  of  the  ha  ;  and, 
tUhongfa  he  served  his  tinw  to  the  business  of  a 

cooper,  yet  Iv  r. i  ver  relinquished  his  plan  of  entering 
the  naval  service.  In  1776  he  entered  on  board  a 
vanel  at  Leith,  and  aril6l  Ibr  Csonda,  where  he  re- 
mained eighteen  months.  With  thi-;  the  detail  of  his 
simple  story  commences,  and,  however  unadomedly 
told,  is  extremely  interesting.  On  leaving  this  coun- 
try  he  embarked  in  the  SuijHrise  of  twenty-eight 
gnns,  (Captain  Reeves,  and  in  her  took  part  in  the 
action  with  the  American  ship  Jason,  Captain  Manly, 
of  which  action  he  gives  a  very  characteristic  ac- 
eooBt.  After  returning  to  Engluid  he  again  took 
convoy  for  St.  John's.  In  1785  he  sailed  on  a  voy- 
age oS  diiicovery  round  the  world  in  the  King  George, 
Captain  Portlock,  in  company  with  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, Captain  Dixon.  They  staid  long  among  the 
Sandwicn  Islands,  and  especially  nt  Owhyee,  being 
the  first  ships  there  afl'  i  tli-  [luir  lsr  of  Captain  Cook. 
His  next  remarkable  trip  was  in  the  tady  Julian,  a 
vessel  whieh  eanied  out  female  convKts  to  New 
South  Wales,  .\fler  all,  poverty  was  the  lot  of  this 
man  of  many  strange  eigbUi,  vicisisitudes,  and  perils. 
In  1822  he  published  his  "  Life  and  Adventures." 
In  this  wrork  he  speaks  with  much  feelin^^  of  his 
lonely  and  destitute  condition.  He  says,  "  After  1 
came  home,  1  little  thought  I  should  ever  require  to 
ap^jr  for  a  pension  j  andt  therefore,  made  no  appli- 
calioa  until  I  really  alood  in  need  of  it.  I  eke  oat 
my  subsistence  in  the  best  mr.nn<  r  I  can.  Coffee 
made  from  the  raspings  of  bread  v»'hich  I  obtain 
fiNmUie bakers),  twice  a  day,  is  my  chief  diet.  Afew 
potatoes,  or  any  thing  I  can  obtain  with  a  few  pence, 
constitute  my  dinner.  My  only  luxury  is  tobacco, 
which  1  have  used  these  forty-five  years.  To  beg,  1 
never  will  submit.  CotUd  1  have  obtuned  a  stnall 
pension  for  my  post  aernees,  t  sthotdd  then  have 
reached  my  utmost  earthly  wish,  and  the  approach 
of  utter  helplessness  would  not  haunt  me  m  it  at 
present  docs  in  my  soUtary  home.  Should  I  l)c 
forced  to  sell  it,  all  I  would  obtain  could  not  keep 
me  and  pay  for  lodgings  for  one  year ;  then  I  must 

rito  the  poor'.s  hou?-e,  w  iiich  (iod  in  his  mercy  forbid, 
can  look  to  my  death-bed  with  resignation,  bat  to 
llie  poor's  home  I  camot  look  witii  eompoenre.  I 
have  been  a  wanderer  and  the  child  of  chance  all  my 
days ;  and  now  only  look  for  the  time  when  I  shall 
enter  my  last  ship,  and  be  anchored  with  a  green 
turf  upon  my  breast ;  and  I  care  not  how  soon  the 
command  is  given."  Mr.  Nicol  was  found  dead  m 
his  bed  m  the  month  of  October  1825,  hatvillg  to  all 
appearance  died  without  a  struggle. 

mOOLSON,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  pre- 
late, who  wns  horn  at  Hemcl  in  Cura^nlan  l.  ar.r! 
educated  at  Oxford.  Having  entered  holy  orders,  he 
rose  rapidlv  in  the  church,  and  wan  in  1703  created 
bishop  of  l.«ndonderry,  and  in  1727  was  raised  to 
the  lec  of  Cashel  in  Ireland.  This,  however,  he  never 
took  poHcanon  at  he  died  ialMt  thMD  a  month  after. 


He  was  an  able  WTiter  on  theological,  historical,  and 
antiquarian  subjects.  Among  his  publications  we 
may  mention  ius  "  Essay  on  Uorder  Iaw«,"  his 
"  English  Historical  Library,"  and  his  introducdon 
to  Chamherlayne's  "  Polyglott  of  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

NIEBUHR.  BERTHOLD  UEOKGE.— This  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome  was  born  in  Copenhagen, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1 770;  but  before  he  had 
reached  his  second  year,  his  father  received  an  ap- 

K ointment  in  Germany,  in  South  DUmarsh,  whither 
e  took  his  son.  Intercourse  with  several  distin- 
guished scholars,  particuUvly  J.  H.  Voss,  the  cde- 
brated  translator  of  Homer,  early  inspired  him  with 
a  peculiar  love  for  the  classics.  His  father  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Biiaeh.  which 
was  the  cause  of  Niebuhr's  residence  for  some  time 
in  Hamburgh,  where  he  acqiuiinted  himself  with  com- 
inerdal  affairs.  Here  also  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course with  Kloratock,  who  entertained  a  great  friend- 
ship for  him.  From  1793  to  1794  he  studied  law  in 
the  imivcrsit^  of  Kiel,  but  his  inclination  for  the 
classics  continued.  \Vhen  nineteen  years  old,  he 
went  totha  tmiver^ty  of  Edmburgh  in  order  to  study 
the  natural  sciences  under  the  professors  of  tint  in- 
stitution.  He  remained  one  year  and  a  half  in  Kdin- 
burgh,  and  then  came  to  England  for  six  months^ 
and  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  institu- 
tions of  01U-  country.  When  he  returned  from  this 
country  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
Danish  minister  of  finance,  in  which  situation  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  dosdy  the  administration 
of  Count  Berristorff.  After  a  certain  time  he  was 
appointed  a  durectur  of  the  bank.  In  1801  he  wit- 
nessed  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  The  in- 
vasion of  Germany  (which  he  always  loved  as  his 
true  country)  by  the  French  affected  him  much,  and 
his  translation  of  the  Hrst  IMiilijipic  of  Demosthenes, 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  with  a  remark- 
able call  npoo  him,  prove  his  sentiments.  In  18<j6 
he  was  taken  into  the  IVussian  service,  but  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Berlin  iiia  battle  of  Jena  changed  tho 
whole  condition  of  the  kingdom.  la  Kdnigsberg, 
whither  he  had  followed  the  court,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  counsellors  who  directed  public  affairs 
under  llartlenherg,  until  the  peace  ot  Tilsit.  He 
then  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Phissian  states  tander  the  minister  Stein.  In  1808 
he  was  sent  to  Holland  on  a  .-i  il  mission,  where 
he  remamed  fourteen  months,  during  which  he  al- 
ways contrived  to  save  soma  time  from  his  public 
occupations  for  study.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he 
was  made  pnvy-counscllor  of  state,  and  a  temporary 
officer  in  the  department  of  finances.  In  I M u,  when 
the  university  of  Berlin  was  established,  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  ddiver  his  first  lectures  on  Roman 
history,  which  were  received  with  such  inttre.'-l  by 
the  hearers,  and  no  much  commended  by  men  like 
Buttmann,  Heindorf,  Spalding,  and  Savigny,  that 
he  miblished  in  1811  and  1812  the  two  volumes  of 
his  Koman  history. 

When  the  Prussians  rose  nguitist  the  French  ha 
established  aioumal at  Berlin  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Pnissian  Cjorrsspondent,"  and  in  1814  was  sent 
riiTv  n  t  >  Holland  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  Kngland. 
On  ills  return  in  the  same  year  to  Bcrim  he  lu«t  hisi 
wife,  and  soon  after  his  father;  and  to  divert  his 
mind  under  his  losses  he  planned  the  biography  of 
his  fatiier,  and  edited,  together  with  Buttmann  and 

Uaiiidosf.  the  fiagmeots  uf  Fr<mto,  found  in  Verona 
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by  Angelo  Maio.  In  1816  he  married  a  second 
tiinc^  and  wu  appointed  Prussian  minister  at  the 
mpal  we;  and  on  bis  passage  thnmgh  Verons  to 
Bmne  he  discovered,  in  the  etthedrd  libnuy  of  the 

former  city,  the  institution  of  Gaius.  llie  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  was  to  arrange  with  the  popr  the 
re-organization  of  the  catholic  church  in  i)  >  IVus- 
sian  dominions,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the 
Prussian  concordate,  when  Prince  Hardenberg  went 
to  Rome  in  1 822.  'Vhe  result  was  the  bull  De  Salute 
Ammttrum.  Pius  VII.,  himself  »  lover  of  sdeace, 
bad  a  great  regard  for  Niebahr.  Evm  before  lie  went 
to  Italy,  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Codices  Reicripti,  and  the  discovery 
of  Gum  added  to  his  interest  m  the  Bttt»)eet.  so  that 
he  spent  mtich  lime  in  Rome  in  an  nrrnrnte  f»rrjt:-in- 
ation  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  liljrary. 
But  vhen  Angelo  Maio  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Ktmrf,  a  veiy  ill-placed  jealousy  on  bis  rait  towards 
Niebimr  prevented  the  latter  from  continuing  freely 
his  learned  labours,  f.!:f  result  of  wl  ich  lit  Vi;i  1  m  ule 
known  to  the  world  in  his  collection  of  unedited 
fragments  of  Cicero  and  Ury ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
when  a  good  understanrlmg^  existed  again  between 
Maio  and  Niebuhr,  produced  by  the  disinterested 
frankness  of  the  latter,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
Maio's  edition  of  the  pieciona  fra|;menta  of  Cicero's 
**  De  Republlca."  His  residence  m  Rome  gave  bim 
an  intimate  knowledj^e  of  thi'  'iH-alitU  ^  of  the  city, 
and  a  dearer  conception  of  its  ancient  character  and 
history.  He  waa  no  doubt  more  intimately  acquainted 
than  any  antiquarian  of  thv  place  with  the  relics  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  to  walk  with  him  over  the  an- 
cient fonmi  was  like  passing  along  with  a  guide  from 
classic  times,  so  clear  was  the  whole  scene  before  bis 
eye.  His  knowledge  in  this  branch  appears  in  his 
essay  on  the  increase  and  decline  of  ancient  and  the 
restoration  of  modem  Rome,  which  is  printed  in  the 
first  volnme  of  the  "Deeetiption  of  Rome,"  by  Bun- 
sen  and  Plattner.  It  is  also  published  in  his  minor 
works.  In  this  period  he  also  wrote  some  Latin 
treatises  in  the  "  Atti  dell' Accademia  di  Archeologia," 
on  the  Greek  inscriptions  brought  by  Gau  from 
><ubia,  and  a  German  treatise  on  the  age  of  Curtius 
and  Petronius  in  the  **TnmMlimm  of  ths  Academy 
of  Berlin." 

In  181t3  be  left  Rome,  and  before  Ua  felazii  to 

ntrmany  went  to  N 'I  't  where  he  devoted  some 
hours  every  day  lu  the  collation  of  the  beat  manu- 
scripts of  the  grammarian  Charisius  in  the  library  of 
that  city  In  Switzerland  he  remwned  six  weeks  in 
St.  Gall,  c.\ainininf{  laboriously  the  manuscripts  of 
that  library ;  and  if  he  expected  more  than  he  ac- 
tually f(0und«  he  at  least  discovered  some  remains 
«f  the  hrteat  Roman  poetry,— that  ia,  poems  of  Mero> 
bandes.  Ileaftcrwardssettledin Bonn.whcrethePrus- 
sian  government  had  established  a  university.  He 
wrote  here,  in  thewinterof  1823,  that  portion  which  is 
finished  of  the  third  vnlurae  of  hi<<  history  of  Rome. 
He  was  appointed  a  inumher  of  the  council  of  state, 
whose  sessionti  he  attended  at  Berlin.  The  writer 
•ntertaina  a  grateful  remembrance  of  a  visit  which 
Mr.  Niebuhr  pmd  Mm  at  this  time,  when  imprisoned 
in  conscfpiencc  of  a  [lolitiral  prr  rri;»i(,ri,  and  of  his 
reieatic  from  confinement  obtained  through  Mr.  Nie- 
buhr'8  intercession.  Tlie  kindness  was  greater  as 
Mr.  Niohuhr's  own  political  principles  were  looked 
on  with  some  suspicion  by  ttie  men  in  power.  After 
bia  setum  toBona  hedelarnuned  to  remedel  the  two 
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first  volumes  of  his  Roman  history  before  publishing 
the  third,  as  further  researches  had  changed  his  vieaw 
in  many  tttpttU.  He  now  alao  began  to  lecom 
again,  and  the  fees  paid  for  attendance  be  devoted  to 
prises  ff/T  '^rirntific  question-,  rir  in  t!iL-  ^■,lp^;l>^t  of 
poor  students.  The  first  volume  appeartd  in  1827, 
and  was  so  waU  recaved  that  the  third  editioo  ap> 
pcared  in  1828.  Tlie  Fsccond  volume  was,  in  its  new 
state,  finished  only  a  few  months  before  hia  death ; 
and  in  the  preface  he  says  that  the  melancholyillAlk 
enoe  of  recent  nolitica)  events  upon  his  mind  appean 
in  the  mode  of  the  ezecntion  of  tlie  oonduibng  part 
ofthework.  Hi  <U ath  took  plaee atBoBB enthe 
2nd  of  January,  1631. 

NIELD,  JAMES.— This  benevolent  individaal 
was  a  native  of  Knutsford  in  ('hf  -hire,  and  wn"  l>om 
in  1744.  Having  realized  a  handsome  fortuue,  he 
devoted  both  his  time  and  money  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  misery  of  bis  fellow-creatures.  He  visited  nearly 
all  the  pnsons  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  snd  by  the 
excellence  of  his  example  caused  many  othen<  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  Mr.  Nield  was  the  founder 
of  the  societv  for  the  relief  and  disebarge  of  prtaonera 
for  small  debts,  and  nrtn]  trra^nrrr  to  it  for  many 
years.  He  died,  much  regretted,  in  February  1814. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  woriceidatiag  to  priaeB 
rehef  and  discipline. 

NIGHTINGALE,  JOSEPH,  a  learned  unitarian 
divine,  who  was  a  native  of  Chawbert  in  Lancashire, 
and  originally  a  Wesleyan  minister  in  the  town  of 
Macclesfield.  Hia  history  may  be  brieiy  namled. 
Leaving  his  obscure  situation  in  that  town,  he  came  to 
the  roetropohs.  and  by  the  exertion  of  his  hterary 
talents  stni|e|^  into  notice,  and  eontribnted  aot  a 
little  to  the  mstmction  and  amusement  of  the  com- 
ronnity.  He  compiled  several  of  the  volumes  uf  "  'Hie 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  and  nfterwards 
published,  in  1816,  a  folio  volamep  entitled  "  fiogliah 
Topography,  or  a  Series  of  Historical  and  Statiraeal 
Dcsct  i(iti<  ri5  of  the  Several  Counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  accompanied  by  a  Man  of  each  County.  By 
the  Author  of '  Historical  and  Descriptive  Delinea- 
tions of  London  and  Westminster,  the  Counties  of 
Salop,  Stafford,  Somerset,  &c."'  In  his  preface  to 
this  work  it  is  called  his  twenty-sixth  tour  through 
the  republic  of  leUen.  In  the  meantime  he  had  se- 
ceded firmn  die  WesleTans,  beeome  an  umtarina. 
and  j-nhlished  "A  Portraiture  of  Mrthoflism,"  "Two 
Sermons  Preached  at  Hanover  Street  and  Worship 
Street  Chapels,"  1807;  "A  Portraiture  of  Catholic- 
ism," 1812;  "Refutation  of  the  Falsehoods  and  Ca- 
luiuniett  of  a  Recent  Anonymous  Pamphlet,  entitled, 
'  A  Portraiture  of  Hypocrisy.' "  He  was  of  a  kind 
diapoaition,  lively  imagination*  and  poeaeased  a  cheer- 
fnlneaa  that  never  deserted  him  to  the  leat  Hesaf- 
fered  long  from  a  severe  dii-ease,  during  which,  and 
in  the  concluding  scene,  he  was  well  supported  bv 
the  hopes  and  consolations  of  religioa.  Hie  deew 
took  place  on  t!u  oth  (  f  Aupii^t,  1821. 

JSlAlROD,  a  vahani  warrior,  who,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  lived  about  2000  B.  C.  and  is 
generaUy  euppoeed  to  have  been  the  first  oonqucror 
who  anbratDted  die  moaarebteal  yoke  for  the  natri. 
archal  independency  of  the  M  nua  he  tribes.  Babylon 
and  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod  were  founded  by  iuni, 
and  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  the  towns  of  Erech, 
afterwards  Edessa;  Accad,  afterwards  Nisibis;  an<! 
Calnch,  afterwards  Ctesiphon,  m  Mesopotamia.  Her- 
der calla  him  the  builder  of  the  tower  of  Bdid,  and 
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coMlden  lh«  npraentatna  of  1^  m  a  powerfiil  | 

lumlcr  merely  a  fimirative  deisigiuiUon  of  the  tyranny 
and  artifice  by  which  he  subjected  and  united  the 
wild  Nomadic  tribes. 

NIXYAS,  an  Assyrian  king,  who  waathe  snrressor 
of  lus  mother  Semiramis,  iu  the  government  ul  the 
Aasjrrian  empire,  and,  according  to  the  concurrent 
teatunoniea  of  Diodonu  Sicolu^  Ath«pen«,  JiistiBv 
■ltd  odier  UaloriaiM,  abandoned  htmadf  to  Ae  moat 
8lolhful  inactivity  nnr!  mnst  vicious  self-indulgence; 
averse  to  martial  exploits,  and  intent  only  upon  the 
pursuit  of  every  means  that  might  be  supposed  ca- 
pable of  conducing  to  his  own  gratification,  he  with- 
drew from  his  subjects,  with  whom  he  only  held 
occasional  intercourse  by  messages,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  hia  palace  with  hia  eunocha  and  coocnbinea, 
and  ctMriihed  a  perfect  Indifferenee  with  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  iiis  subjects  or  the  prosperity  nf  liis 
empire.  As  a  necessary  measure  of  policy,  however, 
he  is  represented  as  raising  an  army  out  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinfct  of  hi<?  empire  by  a  conscription,  whirh 
he  placed  under  the  direction  of  proper  officers.  Tliiii 
army  was  kept  at  Nineveh  and  the  vicinity,  and  was 
•nnually  disaolved  and  renewed  by  the  substitution 
of  new  troops  who  were  engaged  only  for  a  year's 
service.  The  design  of  this  arrangement  is  suffici- 
ently obvious ;  an  army  was  requisite  to  his  security 
in  case  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  eontmotion,  and 
the  periodical  cliange  provided  for  in  its  constitution 
was  calcuiatcd  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  that  might 
otherwise  have  arisen  from  a  regularly  organised 
coaapiracjr  against  his  penmn  or  power.  To  an  in^ 
glmiona  hfe  snceeeded  an  oahunented  death.  His 
successors,  however,  during  the  long  pern  li  of  1,200 
years,  and  thirty  reigns,  so  closely  imitated  his  ex- 
■niple>  that  their  history  is  boned  in  total  obsearity. 
not  even  tracealdc  hv  n  single  instance  nf  Imnnumhle 
character  or  great  acluevement.  Ail  is  a  total  blank 
and  waste  tiill  we  reach  the  not  less  contemptible, 
though  more  known  conduct  of  the  last,  perhaps  the 
basest  of  them  all. 

NISBET,  CHARLES,  D.  D.,  first  president  of 
Pickinson  college,  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  1736, 
nt  Haddington,  ScotJand.  and  leerived  his  education 
in  Edinburgh.  For  sex'cral  years  he  officiated  as 
minister  of  Montrose,  and  in  irS3,  when  the  college 
in  Carlisle  was  instituted,  was  invited  to  become  its 
president.  In  1786  he  entcied  upon  the  daties  of 
that  station,  and  continued  to  fidm  them  mtil  his 
death,  January  17,  1-04,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 

S;e.  The  learning  of  Dr.  Nisbet  was  very  extensive, 
e  waa  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  and  particu- 
larly conversant  with  Greek.  At  one  time  he  could 
reueat  the  whole  of  the  "  ^'Kneid"  and  of  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts;"  indeed,  his  power  of  Quota- 
tion genaraUj  was  ineadutustible.  He  was  endowed 
widi  gemdne  irit»  and  was  eometines  Inehned  to  be 
sarcastic.  Ills  sermons  were  impressive  and  power- 
ful. In  disposition  he  was  sincere,  benevolent,  and 
humane. 

NOAILLES,  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  in 
France.  Among  the  members  of  this  family,  which 
have  been  invested  with  the  first  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  are,  Antmne  de  NoaiUes,  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  embaMnea  under  Henry  II.  The  abbe 
Vertot  has  published  an  account  of  them.  His  bro- 
ther, the  bishop  of  Acqs,  was  also  employed  on  seve- 
ral important  and  difficult  diplomatie  misvons  to 
England,  Jxtlj,  and  even  Cmulantinople. 
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Anne  Jnles,  duke  of  Noailles,  waa  bom  16iS0,'  and 

irilu  ritt'd  from  his  fatlier  the  first  company  of  the 
gardes-du-corps,  and  in  the  war  of  1689-97  com- 
manded a  cor7i«-<fann«e  in  Catalonia;  in  1693  was 
mnrlr  m-irshal,  and  in  1694  gained  the  battle  of  tho 
i  er  against  the  Spaniards.    He  died  in  170S. 

Louis  Antoine  de  Noailles,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  archbishop  of  Fkris  andacardinaL  On ac- 
eonnt  of  tiie  aid  wmdt  he  aflTorded  to  Qnesnd,  hs 
was  prosecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  by  Le 
Tellter,  the  confessor  of  Louis  Xi  V.  They  prevailed 
on  the  pope  to  issue  the  bull  Uniyenitus,  which  was 
rewi^fffl  by  Noailles,  as  archbishop  of  Paris,  till  he 
was  tinally  compelled  to  yield  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.    He  died  soon  afterwards  in  1729. 

Adrian  Maurice,  duke  of  NoaiU«i,  son  of  Anna 
Jnlee.  He  served  with  ^stinction  in  Spain,  in  tfw 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  wu<  created  gr m  ln  of 
Spain,  of  the  first  class,  and  in  1698  married  Fran- 
coise  d'Anhigni?,  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenoo. 
During  the  minority  of  Lottie  XV.  he  was  president 
of  the  council  of  finance,  and  member  of  the  council 
of  regency,  which  he  left,  however,  in  1721,  rather 
than  concede  the  presidency  to  Cardinal  Dubois.  He 
was  enled  by  the  influence  of  that  intriguing  priest, 
aft  I  vvhost  death  he  was  recalled,  in  17'23,  when  he 
was  reinstated  in  his  former  offices.  In  1734  he 
served  under  Berwick  in  the  campaign  on  the  Khine 
ant!  at  the  siege  of  niilipaburg,  and  after  the  death 
of  Ikrwick  received  the  marshal's  staff,  lu  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy. 
When  the  Austrian  war  of  succession  broke  out,  after 
die  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  Noailles  re- 
ceived a  command  on  the  Rbir.i.  In  iT-i.K  by  the 
unseasonable  impetuosity  of  his  nephew,  the  counft 
of  Grammont,  he  lost  the  battle  ot  Dettingen,  and 
by  this  means,  the  fruits  of  the  wisp  measures  by 
which  he  had  brought  the  Engliiih  army  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  His  age  no  longer  permitting  him  to  fight  at 
the  head  of  armies,  he  entered  the  ministry.  With 
splendid  talents  he  united  all  the  faults  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  the  times.  His  friendship  for  .Marshal  Sa.xo 
induced  him,  although  an  elder  marabal,  to  serve  him 
as  first  aide-de-camp  in  the  battie  of  PontenoL  Hia 
two  sons  were,  in  1775,  made  marshals  of  France. 
After  his  death  the  alib^  Millot  pubhshed  "  Md- 
moires  Politiques  et  Militaires  pour  ssndr  k  V  Hif- 
toire  de  Louis  XIV.,  et  de  Louts  XV.,  composes  sur 
les  Pieces  originales  recueillies  par  Adrien  Maurice, 
Due  de  Noailles,"  &c.,  which  contains  interesting 
information,  not  only  respecting  the  history  of  the 
want  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  but  also  respecting  the 
history  of  Spain,  under  Charles  II.  and  Philip  V. 

lu  later  times  the  following  members  of  this  fa- 
mily have  rendered  themaelvse  distinguished.  Louis, 
viscount  of  Noailles,  a  general  and  member  of  the 
first  national  convention  in  1789-  Chosen  by  the 
nobility  a  deputy  to  the  states  gcuer  d,  he  proposed 
to  his  chamber  to  form  an  union  with  the  third  es- 
ute.  Montmorency,  Rochefooeatdd,  Ldayette,  &e.» 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and,  after  long  debates,  fortf 
members  of  the  chamber  of  nobles  united  with  the 
national  assembly, — Noailles  was  the  first  who  ex- 
horted the  cUrgy  and  nobility  in  the  assembly  to  re- 
nounce their  privileges  as  injurious  to  the  common 
weal.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly he  went  into  the  army,  and  in  1792  commanded 
the  chain  of  out-poets  at  Valendennei.  Hia  birdi 
•ub>ciedhimtoa«pidoii:  he  demandad  hi*  dimia- 
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nl,  and  lived  in  retlremeBt  in  tlie  country.  Under  the 
ecNMldar  i;ovcrninont  he  rttomed  to  the  service.' and 
gained  distinction  in  St.  Domingo,  as  general  of  bri- 
gade, under  Leclerc  and  Rochambeau.  After  the 
eraenation  of  the  island  he  embarked  on  board  a 
veaeel  of  war  for  Cuba,  but  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  English,  who  took  the  vessel. 

H  'lB  son  Alexis,  count  of  Nonllei,  was  bom  at  Paris 
oni  the  1st  of  Jnne,  1 783,  and  became  nmritter  of  state 
of  Loui»  XVIII.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  France  in 
1811,  because  he  bad  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  for  a  time  lived  in  Swit- 
zerland. The  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  sent 
him  on  important  missions  to  the  German  courts,  to 
Russia  and  to  Sweden ;  after  which  he  repaired  to  the 
residence  of  Louis,  at  Hartwell,  in  £ngland.  In  1813 
he  served  as  aide-de>canip  of  ^e  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  in  Cermany.  .After  the  battle  of  I.<'i])j<ic  he 
left  the  Swedish  8er\'ice,  accomjianied  the  allied  army 
to  France,  and  fought  at  Brienne  and  La  Fere  Cham- 
penoise;  after  which  he  joined  the  count  of  .\rtoi8  at 
Vesoul,  became  his  aide-de-camp,  and  was  afterwards 
the  plenipotentiary  of  Louis  X\  III.  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna.  He  returned  with  the  king  fromt Ghent 
to  Puris,  was  ehoeen  deputy  of  the  emanher  of  1815, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  was;  appointed  by 
Louis  minister  of  state,  but  without  any  particular 
department.  In  1 828  Count  Alexis  of  Noailles  was 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  at  the  stij^- 
gestion  of  the  minister  Portalis,  was  ap()ointed  by  the 
king  member  of  the  commission  to  examine  whether 
theschools  of  the  clergy,  the  Jesaits,&c.aGC(nided  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  tibe  fVeneb  eonstitotion. 

Claude  Dominique  Juste,  count  of  Noailles,  cou- 
sin of  the  former,  second  son  of  the  prince  de  Poix, 
bom  at  Paris,  August  25,  1777,  was  one  of  the  ftnt 
chamberlains  of  Napoleon,  and  remained  in  this  post 
till  Is  14.  After  the  restoration  he  was  the  ambas- 
sador of  Louis  XVIIl.  at  Peterabog,  till  inpeneded 
in  1820  by  the  count  de  Ferronaya. 

NOBLE,  MARK»  nimaedluieons  writer,  who  was 
born  early  in  the  last  Ceutmy, and  was  for  many  years 
rector  of  tiarming,  in  Kent.  As  an  author  he  is  well 
known  for  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Protectorate  House 
of  Cromwell,"  his  "  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides," 
and  his  "  History  of  the  College  of  Arras."  Mr. 
Noble  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1827. 

NOEHDEN,  GEORGE  llENRY,  a  learned 
German  writer,  who  was  bom,  in  January  1770,  at 
Gottintjen,  where  lie  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  He  subsequently  entered  the  university 
there,  and  having  completed  bis  studies  entered  the 
family  of  Sir  William  Milner,  as  tutor  to  hi*  chiMrcn. 
In  October  179G  he  accompanied  his  pupils  to  (Jot- 
tingen,  having  previously  spent  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  while  there  wrote  a  dissertation  entitled 
•*De  Ptonihyrii  Scholis  in  Homerum."  In  1800  he 
publishea  the  first  edition  of  his  "German  Grammar." 

In  1814  and  1815  he  made  an  extensive  tour  on 
the  continent,  and  in  1818  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Weimar,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  licrcditary  grand  duke  of  .Saxc- Weimar. 

A  situation  in  the  British  Museum  having  become 
vacant,  his  friends,  especial] v  General  Milner,  uncle 
to  his  late  pupils,  and  Lord  Milton,  exerted  them- 
selves  so  strenuously  in  his  favour,  that,  notwith- 
standing a  competition  of  nearly  thirty  aspirants,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  place.  For  aome  tune  he  bad 
the  care  of  a  portion  of  the  libnoy  in  tbat  natioiial 
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establishment:  but  when  in  1S2I  he  poUiabed  n 
translation  of  Goethe's  "  Observations  on  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  celebrated  Picture  of  the  Last  Supper, 

with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,"  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  discerned  that  he  would  he  mora 
suitably  placed  in  the  department  of  andqtutaee  and 

coins.  That  to  the  stuay  of  ancient  and  modern 
art,  and  more  especially  to  numismatolog}',  he  had 
directed  his  particular  attention,  was  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  by  the  publication  of  his  "Nurtlnvick 
Coins,"  which,  but  for  an  unfortunate  circumsunce 
beyond  bis  controul,  would  have  extended  to  eig;ht 
or  twelve  numbers,  but  was  concluded,  about  a  fort- 
night before  hie  death,  with  the  fourth  number.  In 
1823,  when  the  Asiatic  society  was  instituted,  they 
chose  him  their  honorary  secretary,  the  functions  of 
which  post  he  discharged  with  his  usiud  punctuality. 
Dr.  Noehden  died  rather  suddenly  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1826. 


NOLLEKENS,  JOSEPH,  a  talented  English  sculp- 
tor,  who  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  some  eminence. 
He  was  born  in  Dean  Street,  Soho  Square,  vv\  the 
-22nd  of  August,  1737.  At  eleven  years  of  age  young 
Nollekens  was  placed  nnder  die  cdebrated  Shee> 
maker,  and  under  this  artist  he  learned  to  perform 
the  more  laborious  and  mechanical  parts  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  drudgery  of  the  tasks  to  which  he  was 
doomed,  and  the  slenaer  hopes  held  out  to  his  am- 
bition, seem  to  have  aided  his  natural  inclination  for 
dissi|i;ition ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  habits  were  as 
dissipated  as  his  fate  appeared  to  be  unpromising. 
TIte  mconvenienee  and  neeeesitT  which  resulted  Cram 
this  unlimited  indtdgcncc  at  length  brought  him 
back  to  habits  of  temperance  and  mdustry.  He  be- 
gun to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  andents^particularly  at  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  rooms  at  Whitehall.  Young  NoIIekens's 
efforts  were  rewarded,  in  the  years  1759  and  1760, 
by  premiums  from  the  society  of  arts  for  a  drawing 
fiom  the  Bacchus  of  Miehad  Angdo,  and  a  day 
model  of  his  own  composition  of  Jejihthah's  Vow  In 
1762  he  also  gained  the  principal  prize  for  a  basso 
relievo  in  marble,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  \-isit 
of  the  angels  to  Abraham.  Feeling  that  England 
was  not  the  place  in  which  he  could  expect  to  mitain 
mnch  prafeaaional  knoiriedge,  and  baviof  by  tiUt 
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time  Bared  a  sufficient  eiim  nf  muncy  U>  t  iiaMi'  li:ni 
toproMcutc  his  studies  in  Italy,  he  repairtil  to  KdiiR', 
desirous  of  (jualifyin|(  himself  for  what  was  then  the 
summit  of  his  ambition,  the  situation  of  assistant  to 
Mr.  Wilton,  the  sculptor,  afterwards  for  n; my  \  ,'ars 
keeper  of  the  royal  academy.  At  Rome  Mr.  .NOilc- 
keiM  profited  by  Ui«  instnicticnis  of  Gavtceppi,  a 
man  of  considerable  note,  who  behaved  very  kind  to 
him,  not  only  by  giving  him  the  information  and  ad- 
vice of  which  he  stood  so  much  ia  need,  but  by  in- 
troducing him  to  the  society  of  Uieaitiels  and  Uterati 
of  Rome.  Mr.  Nollckens's  progress  in  his  art  now 
liecame  very  rapid,  and  he  soon  had  the  lionour  of 
receiving  a  gold  medal  from  the  Roman  academv  of 
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Ht-tice  of  any  attention  to  the  ordinary  usages  of  po* 
liiihed  life,  afforded  them  frequent  subject  of  amuM« 
ment.  As  a  .specimen  of  hh  naivete,  it  is  related  of 
liiin.  tliat,  in  spite  of  the  previous  ;uIini)iiitlon  nf  V\a 
friends,  he  would  go  up  to  bis  late  m^esty  <jeurt(e 
IV.  when  prince  of  Wales,  take  him  umiliarly  liy 
the  button,  like  an  every  thy  acquaintance,  ask  him 
"  how  his  father  did,"  and  express  pleasure  at  licar- 
ing  the  king  was  weU;  adding,  "Aye,  aye  !  when 
he's  gone,  we  shall  ncA-er  get  such  enolher." 

It  is  frequently  forgotten  by  tbone  who  ought  to 
know  lu  tter,  tliat  no  man  i>;  equal  to  all  thinjjs  ;  and 
that  be  whose  attention  baa  been  cnthusiaatically  de« 


peJnttng,  wulpture,  and  arehiteeture.  heing  the  first  voted  to  one  purenit,  mnat,  in  many  ctaei,  be  com 


Sremium  ever  adjudged  by  that  academy  to  an  Kntj- 
ah  sculptor.  With  that  acuteneas  which  distin- 
goSahed  nim  through  life  Mr.  Noliekens  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Englishmen  who  then  visited  Rome  might  lie 
lurried  to  good  account,  and  he  became  a  dealer  in 
antiques,  and  in  the  modem  productions  of  Roman 
art.  Many  reaaona  eenenned  to  mike  hb  asristanee 
sought,  both  by  the  needy  Italian  artists  and  by  the 
wealthy  English  nobility ;  and  he  at  once  improved 
lus  fortune,  gave  general  satiafiution  to  his  clienta  of 
all  descriptions,  and  steadily  prosecuted  his  profes- 
sional studies.  During  a  residence  of  nearly  nine 
V'  trs  at  Rome,  the  company  of  Mr.  Noliekens  was 
much  sobcited  by  hia  countrymen.  In  conseauence 
h«  made  many,  and  valiiabla  ftiende,  who,  on  nia  re- 
turn home,  kept  up  his  importance  in  Hnjiland  a"' 
they  had  done  on  the  continent.  Some  of  his  best 
busts  were  executed  at  Bome.  the  only  one  known  of 
Sterne,  and  a  very  fine  one  of  Garrick,  and  the  justly 
celebrated  head  of  Stephen  Fox  when  an  old  man, 
are  specimens  of  his  ability  at  that  period  of  his  life. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Noliekens  ever  ex- 
cdled  the  hut-mentioned  work ;  and  yet  at  that  time 
his  price  for  a  bust  was  only  twelve  guineas,  nltbonsli 
it  was  afterwards  gradually  increased  to  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Noliekens.  who  had  taken  out  with  him  to 
Italy  only  about  200/.,  brought  back  above  IGOO^ 
8oon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  married  the 
youngest  dauj^iilcr  of  Mr.  Justice  Wclcl),  willi  whom 
he  received  a  very  handsome  portion.  Ue  now  took 
up  hia  abode  in  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
and  speedily  acquired  the  celebrity  and  employment 
tu  which  his  merit,  a&  cuinnarcd  with  the  sculptors 
of  that  day,  famdy  entitled  him.  The  chisel  m  Mr. 
Noliekens  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  careful 
and  accurate  imitation  of  nature,  and  by  the  total  ab- 
sence ofthat  peculiarity  of  style  railed  mannerism.  Al- 
tbouAb  he  must  always  have  borne  strongly  in  re- 
roemhrance  Ute  relica  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  had 
himself  made  drawingi  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
antique  statues  both  at  home  and  abroad,  they  seem 
to  have  had  little  influence  in  the  fonmtwn  of  his 
taste.  His  Venus  with  the  Sandal,  upon  which  he 
was  employed  at  intervals  for  above  twenty  years, 
is  esteemed  his  chcf-d\rnvre.  His  monument  to  Mr. 
Howard  is  also  a  very  fine  work  of  art;  bat  it  seems 
to  be  genenlly  admitted  that  his  professional  repu- 
tation must  principally  rest  on  his  busts.  It  was  pro- 
bably owmg  to  the  deficiencies  of  his  education)  and 
to  the  forre  of  early  habits,  that  Mr.  Noliekens  could 
never  boast  of  much  refinement  in  manners.  On  the 
eonCnury*  indeed,  although  he  was  very  much  re- 
•pectea  by  all  whoiran  on  mtimate  temu  withhio. 


paratirely  ipnnrant  of  every  other.  Such  persons 
would  have  found  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  merriment 
in  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Noliekens  generally  expe- 
rienced to  express  in  adequate  language  that  which' 
he  was  nevertheless  as  capable  of  feeling  as  any  one. 
.\monf?  many  instances  of  this  nature  which  occurred 
to  him  it  is  said,  that  when  in  bis  youth  be  was 
called  into  the  room  of  the  society  of  arts,  and  adccd 
by  some  of  the  members,  who  were  very  mtirb  rhirraed 
With  the  sentiment  which  lie  had  communicated  to 
his  group  of  the  Visit  of  the  Angels  to  Abraham* 
to  describe  his  idea  of  the  rece|ition  which  the  vene- 
rable patriarch  had  probaldy  j^iven  to  his  celMtial 
guests,  his  discompo.sing  answer  was, — "  How  d'ye 
tlo  \  bow  d'ye  do  V*  His  severe  experience  in  early 
life  of  the  value  of  money  rendered  Mr.  Noliekens 
somewhat  too  careful  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
It  was  customary  with  him,  t-vcn  when  in  full 
practice,  to  send  the  modda  of  his  heads  to  Rome, 
where  the  marble  busts  were  rudely  prepared  from 
them  by  some  inferior  artist,  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Noliekens  to  be  finished.  Hy  this  means  the 
heaw  duty  on  the  importation  of  the  unwrought  ma- 
terial was  avoided.  In  private  hfe  also  Mr.  Nolle* 
kens  \ras  considered  penurioU';.  It  frequently  hap- 
peiiii,  however,  that  parsiiuony  m  triHing  matters  is 
found  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  generosity  in 
things  of  moment.  It  was  so  in  a  great  degree  with 
Mr.  Noliekens.  While  he  would  hesitate  to  give 
half-a-crown  to  the  servant  who  had  brought  him  a 
I  liaiuch  of  venison,  be  would  not  scruple  to  put 
Is/,  into  the  hand  of  any  distressed  individnal. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  the  artists'  bcnerolent 
fund,  Mr.  Turner,  the  royal  academician,  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  forward 
the  object  of  the  institution,  called  on  Mr.  Nolie- 
kens, and  asked  for  his  support ;  Noliekens  hesi- 
tated. "  Why  'lis  lull  a  guinea,"  f^aid  Mr.  Turner  ; 
"  that  is  not  much,  surely." — "  Much  I — oo. — Of 
what  use  is  a  guinea  ? — Here. — ^take  thirty."  Soeh 
instances  of  genu:;,  varin-heartcdness  are  enough 
to  balance  a  thousand  oddilies  of  character.  Of  Mr, 
Nollekens's  personal  appearance  towards  the  close  of 
life,  the  following  striking  portrait  has  been  thue 
sketched  by  the  author  of  " Table  Talk:"— "I  saw 
this  eminent  and  singular  person  one  morning  in  Mr. 
Northcote's  painting-room.  He  had  then  been  for 
some  time  nearly  blind,  and  bad  been  obliged  to  lay 
aside  the  exercise  of  bis  profession  ;  but  he  still  took 
a  pleasure  in  detiigning  groups  and  in  giving  direc- 
tions to  others  for  executing  them.  He  sat  down  on 
a  Iflw  stool  (from  being  rather  fatigued);  rested  with 
both  hand*  on  a  stick,  as  if  he  clung  to  the  solid  and 
tangible  (  had  an  habitual  twitch  in  hia  Umbe  and 
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motions,  as  if  catching  himself  in  the  act  of  going 
too  far  in  chiaeling  a  lip,  or  a  dim|>le  in  r  chin ;  was 
bolt-upright,  with  fetsuatt  hard  and  square,  but 
finely  cut;  a  hooked  nose,  thin  lip-,  an  indented 
foreliead,  and  the  defect  in  bia  sight,  completed  the 
raemblance  to  one  of  hia  own  masterlf  butts*  He 
■eemed  hy  time  and  labour  to  'havoimnight  lum- 
self  to  stone.' " 

Few  artists  indeed  have  ever  Uboured  with  more 
peneveriiw  aasidaity  than  Mr.  Nollekens.  He  coo- 
tunied  to  &  to  until  one  morning  in  February,  1819; 
when,  while  sitting  at  breakfast,  he  received  a  violent 
paralytic  stroke,  which  for  a  time  deprived  bim  of 
tpeecD  and  of  the  use  of  his  left  hand;  and  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1823.  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock  he 
expired,  beins  then  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  bis 
age.  He  had  been  much  convulsed  during  the  night, 
but  breathed  hit  but  tnuiquiUy,  andin  full  poateaaion 
of  Uiteaeet. 

NOLLET,  JOHN  ANTOINE,  a  diatinsnithed 
cultivator  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  UfltOlT, 
who  was  bom  at  PimW,  near  Noyon,  in  I70CK  He 
received  his  first  instruction  at  Clermont  nnd  Beati- 
vais,  and  liicii  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  inti- 
mate with  Reaumur,  Dufay,  Duhnmel,  and  Jussieu. 
In  1738  Count  Maorepaa  first  established  a  urofes- 
flonbip  of  experimental  pbynea  for  Nollet,  woo  wt« 
alsii  in.ide  member  of  several  scientific  societies.  To 
extend  bis  acquaintancu  witli  science,  be  came  to 
England  and  also  visited  Ital^.  In  1744  he  was  ap- 
pointf^d  to  instruct  the  dauphin  in  experimental  phy- 
sics al  \  truailka.  He  employed  himself  particularly 
in  e-xperiments  on  electricity.  Nollet  died  at  Paris 
in  1770.  Hit  tmtiae  on  the  "Hearing  of  Fith"  ia  par. 
ticululy  eataemed.  He  abo  wrote  **  Le^ont  de  Fhy- 
siinir  Kxp^rimentale,"and  "L'Art  des  Experiences." 

.N  ON,  JEAN  CLAUDE  RICHARD  DE  SAINT, 
an  artiatof  connderable  ability,  who  was  bom  in  1727- 
He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture  at  Paris,  and  was  principally  celebrated  for 
his  "Voyage  Pitlorcsque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile." 
Beeidet  the  engravinga published  with  Ins  travels,  he 
also  pubUtbed  a  number  of  engravings  from  antiques 
an  I  \  Tks  of  Le  Prince,  Boucher,  and  Fngooard. 
He  died  at  Paris  m  November  1791' 

NORDEN,  JOHN,  an  English  topographical 
writer,  who  was  liorn  in  Wi!t<;liirr  in  154S,  and  re- 
ceived hi£  education  al  iiart  ilali,  Oxford.  His 
principal  works  are,  "  England,  an  Intended  Guyde 
ibr  Eqglitb  Tcavellert  i"  *'  A  JDeecription  of  Middle- 
tex  ana  Hertforddnre  t"  **  A  DeBneatioo  of  North, 
amptonshire  ;'*  "  A  Topographical  and  Historical 
Description  of  Cornwall *'  The  Surveyor's  Dia- 
logue," &c.    His  death  took  place  in  1626. 

NORDEN,  FRm)ERIC  LEWIS,  a  modern  tra- 
veller, who  waii  sent  by  iho  king  of  Denmark  to 
various  parts  of  Europe,  tor  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
information  in  the  art  of  tbip-buildiog.  By  the 
command  of  tbe  tame  monarch  be  abo  went  to 
Egypt;  and  on  his  return  iiuhlished  a  work  entitled 
"IVavels  m  Egypt  and  Nubia."  He  was  also  tbe 
author  of  severu  other  works.  Hit  death  took  place 

at  Pari':  in  1742. 

NOliUArE,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  illuminator 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  also  a  Windsor 
herald,  and  one  of  the  clerks  to  the  signet.  One  of 
his  best  produedont.  as  a  work  of  art,  is  "Hie  On. 
ginal  Patent  of  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  grant- 
ed by  Charles  I.  to  Lord  Stirhng."  He  died  in  1650.  j 
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NOHUIS,  JOHN,  an  EngUsh  divine,  who 
bom  in  Wiltshire  in  1657.   Uariag  eompletod  bio 
ednealioa  he  entered  hoty  orders,  and  obninod  tho 

Uving  of  Bemcrtrin,  in  Wilts,  wli  :  ra  he  died  in  1711. 
Dr.  Norris  was  a  controvernial  writer.  Among  hi* 
numerous  publications  we  may  mention  his  "  Pictui* 
of  Love  Unveiled,"  "  An  Idea  of  Happinofti'*  mi 
his  work  "  On  the  Love  of  God." 

NORTH.  BROWNLOW,  an  English  prelate, 
who  was  bom  in  1741,  beiaf  brother  to  the  f%ie- 
brated  Lord  Nortb.  He  wat  educated  at  Trinity 

college,  Cambrid^'e,  where  he.  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1700,  and  m  1770  he  was  promoted  from 
a  canonry  in  Christchurch  to  the  deanery  of  CantCT' 
bur)'.  His  eldest  brother  bein^  now  prime-minister, 
he  obtained  the  mitre  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in 
1771,  at  the  early  age  of  iluriy.  In  1774  his  lord- 
ship wat  next  promoted  to  ih/a  biabopvick  of  Wor* 
cester;  aoon  after  whidi  be  wta  trtinitted  to  tbo 
rich  see  of  Winchester,  which  is  allrnvril  to  be  the 
second  in  tbe  kingdom  in  point  of  emolument  By 
bis  wife,  a  lady  once  weU  known  to  tbe  fashionabfo 
world,  he  had  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  both  «on>» 
and  sons-in-law  were  amjdy  ])rovided  for  by  valuable 
;  livings  in  the  church.  This  venerable  prelate  died 
at  his  palace  in  Chelsea*  after  a  long  illneet,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  let  0.  He  was  the  adilor  of  the  **  Bfia. 
cellanea  Sacra." 

NORTH,  FRANCIS,  BAKON  GUILDFORD.— 
This  nobleman,  who  is  better  known  by  his  title  of 
Lord  Keeper,  was  bom  in  1G40,  and  after  a  close  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  tbe  la^v,  became  solicitor- 
general  in  1671.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1 683.  and  died  in  two  yeart  afterwarda.  Hia  **  Phi- 
loeophicd  Bttay  on  M otic''  ia  a  good  work. 

NORTH,  FREDERIC,  EARLOFGUILDFORD, 
a  celebrated  English  statesman,  who  was  bora  in 
1732,  and  received  Ua  education  at  Trinity  college, 
O.xford,  jifter  which  he  spent  some  time  at  I^cipsic. 
On  his  return  he  obtained  a  seal  in  the  bouse  of 
commons,  and  hanng  entered  warmly  into  politics, 
be  was  raised  to  aevenl  valuable  government  poets, 
and  finally  became  premier.  He  did  not  long  re- 
main at  the  lu  ail  of  affairs,  as  his  administration  was 
by  no  means  popular.  His  lordship,  who  was  much 
esteemed  in  private  life,  died  in  1792. 

NORTH,  GEORGE,  an  anticjuarinn  writer,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1710,  and  educitieii  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1744.  He  was  tbeanthorof  "ATaUeof  £ngUth 
saver  Couw  from  the  Conqueet  totiw  CoamMmraitth 
with  Remarks,"  and  several  other  worka  of  a  tinilir 
character.    His  death  took  place  in  1772. 

NORTH,  JOHN,  a  learned  EngUth  ecclesiastic, 
who  was  bom  in  l645.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  16/2  became  professor  of  Greek.  Uis 
wriungs,  which  «rs  principally  from  Fblo^  an  amr 
but  little  read. 

NORTH,  ROGER,  a  distinguished  biographical 
rrr.trr,  who  was  attonies-^^e neral  in  the  reign  of 
.lames  11.  He  published  a  Ide  of  bis  brother  the 
lord-keeper,  as  well  as  those  of  other  members  of  hie 
family.  Uis  "  Exameu"  is  a  well  written  wotk,  and 
be  died  soon  after  jts  aunearance  in  1733. 

NURTIICOTE,  JAMES,  a  highly  gifted  English 
artist,  who  wat  bom  at  JHymoutb  in  1746,  iriun 
bia  ftther  wat  a  watchmaker.  He  wat  intended  for 
the  same  emplojinent,  but  he  evinced  so  f-Uuui^  a 
predilection  for  the  fine  arte  that,  Uuough  the  mtcr* 
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^VB/Smn  of  •  Bentleman  resi^og  ia  h»  natiTO  town, 

he  wns  jilaccn  un  ler  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  ac- 
cordingly came  to  iA)ndon  in  1771,  and  devoted 
hiiiMel?  entirely  to  his  ntv  profession.  Aftor  five 
years'  study  he  quitted  hit  preceptor,  and  commenced 
portrait  pointing  on  his  own  account  with  great  suc- 
cess. However,  his  imagination  led  him  to  study 
the  higher  branches  of  art,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
djaet,  in  1777  be  vepidnd  to  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained about  three  years ;  during  which  time  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  at 
Florence,  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  academy  at  Cortona, 
and  of  the  academy  Del  Fotti  at  Borne.  He  was  alao 
requested  to  make  a  portrut  of  htmtelf,  to  be  placed 
among  the  distinguisned  artists  which  grace  the  gal- 
lery at  Florence.    Mr.  Northcote  returned  to  this 

 ^in  1760  f  having  visited  OB  hie  way  aU  the 

■iee  of  Uie  Flemish  school, 
idler  his  return  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Boydell  to  design  subjects  for  engravings.  One  of 
the  most  admired,  entitled  the  Viluge  Doctress,  had 
for  several  years  a  considerable  sale.  It  was.  in  fact, 
by  familiar  siilipjcl.b  oi  thi.s  rlas'^,  [ininti'i]  from  thi-ir 
prototypes  in  nature,  and  thus  circulated  by  the  aid 
of  engraving,  that  a  general  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
graphic  arts  was  first  excited  throughout  the  country. 
About  the  year  17H6  a  plan  was  uuggested  to  form 
m  coHeetion  of  ])ictures  illustrative  of  our  great  dra- 
matic author,  Shakspeare,  which  were  to  be  publicly 
exhibited,  and  then  published  in  a  splendlid  folio 
volume.  Mr.  Boj'dell  at  once  adopted  the  proposal 
for  thia  great  national  undertaking,  and  gave  em- 
^oymeat  to  almoet  every  distingvulied  painter  in 
England. 

It  waa  this  memorable  event  that  eoabkd  North- 
cote to  devdope  his  powers.  The  publie  excitement 
at  the  opening  of  the  Shakspeare  gallery  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  even  the  most  sanguine. 

Amongst  the  many  splendid  efforts  of  British  art 
which  were  thus  collected  together,  none  were  more 
instly  attractive  dun  the  eompoaitioae  of  Northcote. 
The  scene  of  the  sniothering  of  the  royal  children  in 
the  Tower  of  London;  that  of  taking  their  bodies 
eecfody  by  tordi-light  for  interment  at  the  foot  of 
the  Htone  stepfl ;  the  subject  of  Arthur  and  Hubert; 
and  others  by  bii  pencil,  certainly  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  Ijest  specimens  of  tlie  state  of  British 
art  at  that  period.  Northcote  had  now  attained  to 
the  wnith  of  hie  fiune,  and  he  received  the  reward  of 
it  b;,'  Ijein;^'  elected  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy 
on  the  (3th  of  November,  17 and  a  royal  academi- 
cian on  the  13th  of  February,  1787-  Mr.  Northcote 
from  this  period  divided  nis  professional  labours 
among  historical  composition  and  portraiture.  He 
also  painted  a  series  of  moral  6ul)jects,  illustrative  of 
virtue  and  vice,  in  the  progreae  of  two  young  women, 
li  vooU  eeem  duit  theae  were  intended  to  rival  the 
vorki  of  Hogarth,  but,  although  the  main  points  of 
iboB  giaphic  drama  bore  directly  upon  the  subject, 
die  characters  were  certainly  wanting  in  that  great 
and  most  fjepntial  jiroperty — expression;  to  say  no. 
thing  of  tho  general  deficiency  of  the  series  in  the 
painter-like  execution,  which  is  so  admirably  dis- 
nlayed  in  tlie  marriage- a-la-mde  and  other  works  of 
Hogarth.  Tt  ia  evident  that  Mr.  Northcote  never 
paiiiic  1  Init  with  his  mind's  eye  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  colounng  of  iSir  Joshua ;  although  he  not  un- 
frequently  fancied  that  he  was  proceeding  hke  Titian, 
Rnbeiw*  or  Vaadylu.  Uia  eojouni  in  Bome^  and 
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his  Tiute  to  other  parte  of  Italy,  wrought  oo  Utde 

change  in  his  style  that  no  one  could  disrovcr  thr 
least  appearance  of  that  severity  of  maaDcr  which  is 
so  peculiar  to  the  Roman  and  other  Italian  masters  | 
ana  which  may  t>e  quoted  in  obvious  contradis- 
tinction to  the  style  of  the  British  school.  His  pic- 
tures are  distingu'islied  for  iln'ir  fine  breadth  of  li^ht 
and  shade  i  and  most  of  hU  historical  woriu  display 
an  extensive  and  aecnrate  acouuntance  irith  the  eob- 
ject  treated,  much  studv,  ana  that  force  of  concep. 
tion  which  is  the  true  cnaracteristic  of  senius.  F«r 
a  period  of  above  tluity  yean  hia  productions  may 
h9  aaid  to  have  Ixinie  a  eooapieuous  part  in  the  ex- 
hibitions at  Somerset  House;  and,  even  till  within  the 
last  }  I  ar  of  his  life,  a  season  rarely  tlap^-cil  :il  li.c 
British  institution,  or  the  gallery  of  the  British  ar- 
tists, without  preaeBtiDg  one  or  more  eflbrte  of  hie 
pencil.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  devotion  which 
Mr.  Northcote  entertained  fur  his  art,  that  he  used 
frequently  to  say,  that "  If  Providence  were  to  leave 
me  the  hberty  to  select  my  heaven,  I  should  be  con- 
tent to  occupy  my  little  pain  ting- room,  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  happiness  I  havr  experienced  there; 
even  for  ever."  In  that  aame  httle  painting-room, 
in  Ue  honae  m  Argyll  Flaee,  he  porraed  hb  art  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  in  peace  nnd  unmolested.  His 
habits  were  economical:  and  his  time  was  valued 
with  correspondent  care ;  for,  devoted  aa  he  was  to 
conversation,  he  worked  and  talked  at  the  same  time, 
and  did  not  pay,  but  only  received  viaits  for  the  sake 
of  a  gossip.  He  had  much  of  the  cynical  spirit,  too 
prevalent  with  artists,  and  with  the  members  of  other 
prafeaaione,  of  depreciating  the  works  and  diamtefe 
of  their  fe1!r;'.v-hnnnrcrs  ;  yet  he  ^^-as  onr  of  those 
philosophers  wiio  at  the  same  time  do  not  forfeit  the 
name  of  philanthropists, — kind-hearted  men  who, 
notwithstanding  their  accomplishments  in  the  art  of 
reviling  any  body  that  crosses  their  path,  are  yet 
ready  to  go  out  of  the  road  to  do  n  hindneae  for  any 
body. 

At  leh^  die  day  approached  that  waa  to  termi- 
nate Mr.  Northcotc's  long  and  tranquil  life.    "  Oa 
the  7th  of  July,"  says  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
intimately  acqanntedwith  mm  for  above  thirty  years, 
"  I  paid  my  respects  to  him,  and  found  him  sitting 
at  the  window  of  his  bed-room  alone.    I  had  not 
been  to  see  him  before  for  two  months.    He  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  why  I  had  not  como 
aooAer.   My  excuae  was  tint  I  hnew  he  wae  much 
surrounded  with  friends,  and  it  appeared  to  me  ne- 
cessary that  some  should  keep  in  the  back-ground. 
He  thought  it  verv  connderate,  and  then  talked  of 
the  death  of  poor  Jackson,  a  man  he  liked  equally  ta 
any  one  livmg  or  dead    All  this  time  was  taken 
in  seeking  for  his  snuff  box,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  it 
he  gave  roe  a  steady  look  in  which  1  aaw  a  difference 
from  that  I  had  been  Kcnetaoied  to  for  thirty  yeare. 
It  was  more  dejected  than  theUgolino  by  Sir  Jd'iIiu  i 
He  said,  '  Well,  now  you're  come,  what  think'e  of 
me :  do  I  look  hke  a  long  inhabiUnt  for  Hhis  worid, 
or  hke  a  visiter  for  the  next  ?'  At  this  moment  Miss 
Northcote,  who  is  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  her  lir  > . 
tliL'r,  came  into  the  room  and  heard  my  answer,  which 
was  that  1  never  aaw  bim  so  reduced  in  flesh.  *  Uh ! 
but  you  don*t  flatter  me,*  he  cried,  '  my  friends  sa^ 
that  I  look  better.'   A  knock  was  heard  at  the  street 
door ;  it  was  his  doctor  and  I  took  my  leave,  my 
friend  dnirinig  I  would  come  again  soon :  but  I  never 
caw  binmoio or  hcanl of  bin  mtil  the Ibiirth d^f 
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after  liN  deeeaae.  Some  yean  rinee  Mr.  Northeote 

said  to  a  friend  that  '  he  Igokcrl  upon  mv  as  a  son.' 
I  may  in  return  observe  that  in  him  1  have  lost  a 
father.  He  has  been  pleased  to  remember  me  in  his 
will,  and  I  should  feel  grateful  lor  any  opportoai^ 
of  testifyinp^  my  gratitude. 

"In  a  conference  with  Mr.  Northcote's  old  and 
fiuthful  servant.  Mm.  Gilcbriat,  I  have  beea  givea  to 
mdcratand  iSut  on  tiie  8th  of  July,  1831,  her  master 
became  very  feeble  and  required  her  wholn  attention 
for  his  comfort ;  yel,  alUiough  he  was  as  helpless  as 
an  infant,  he  retamed  his  senses  and  thanked  bar  tar 
her  kindness,  remarking  that  he  could  not  have  mp- 
posed  there  was  a  person  on  earth  with  so  muc  h 
feelinj?.  He  was  conscious  of  his  rapid  dissolution 
anddeaired  her  to  retire  to  rest;  but  her  feelings 
were  too  acute  for  sleep  uid  her  mind  was  bent  en> 
tirely  on  restoring  his  health. — but  all  was  useless. 
In  the  morning  of  the  i:uh  Mrs.  Gilchrist  raised  her 
master  to  give  him  some  tea;  but  be  swallowed  little, 
and  the  yoke  of  an  egg  with  difficulty.  For  twelve 
hours  he  remained  very  quiet,  and  expired  at  twenty 
miniiteH  ^fti  r  '  ight  o'clock  in  the  evening  " 

NOETUEblC  LORD.— This  brave  naval  com- 
mander was  bora  in  17<M>,  and  being  early  destined 
for  tht'  n 71  \'b1  profession,  he  embarked  in  1771  with 
the  honourable  Captain  Barrington  in  theAlbion.  He 
next  8er\'ed  with  Captain  Macbride  in  the  South- 
ampton, lie  was  8ubse(jucntly  placed  tinder  Lord 
Rodney,  and  was  promoted  by  that  celebrated  naval 
commander  in  Aprit  17^0.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  poat-cantam  in  April  1782,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  M  the  Emtatiaa,  in  which  ne  was  pre- 
F  tit  it  e  reduction  of  the  island  of  that  name. 
1  rum  tlti.s  ship  he  was  ordered  into  tlie  Enterprise 
frigate,  in  which  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
paid  off  at  the  peace  in  1783.  In  1787  he  married 
Mist>  Kickets,  niece  of  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  and  in 
the  following  year  aucceeded  bia  ddesk  brother  as 
iiord  RosebilL 

In  1793,  on  the  demise  of  bis  father,  hia  lordship 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate ;  and  iii  January  1 793 
he  comtniHsioned  the  Beaulieu  of  forty  guns,  and  went 
fo  the  Leeward  Island^t,  whence  be  returned  with  a 
convoy  in  the  .Vndromeda,  which  waasooD  afterwards 
put  out  of  commission. 

In  1796  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Monmouth  of  sixty-four  suoa,  and  fiva- 
uloye  J  in  the  North  Sea,  under  ttie  orders  of  the  late 
Lord  Viscount  Duncan,  until  May  1797,  when  the 
spiritof  disaffection,  which  hadurii^inuled  ui  the  Chan- 
nel fk-et,  unfortonatdy  spread  to  that  squadron ;  and 
the  Monmouth  ^\-as  one  of  the  ships  brought  to  the 
Nore.  In  isoo  Lord  Northesk  was  appointed  to  the 
Prince  of  ninety-eight  guns,  in  the  ("hannel  fleet, 
nnder  tlie  commana  of  the  earl  St.  Vincent,  in  which 
ship  be  oontinued  till  the  peaee  in  iWi,  when  he 
a^in  returned  from  active  service,  and  the  same  year 
his  lordship  was  re-elected  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of 
Scotland. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1803, 
his  lordship  was  among  the  foremost  to  oder  bis  ser- 
TCceSt  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  Bri- 
tannia of  100  guns,  in  which  he  served  in  the  Chan- 
nel fleet  unmr  Ae  command  of  the  honourable 
Admiral  Cornwallis,  till  May  1804,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the^Vhite  squad - 
In  the  following  month  he  hoisted  his  flag  in 
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former  station  fai  the  arduous  blockade  of  Brest,  dnr-' 

ing  the  trviTi.:  and  tempestuous  winter  of  IRfU,  and 
till  Aug  i  t  in  the  following  year;  when  be  was  de- 
tached ^  1  ^  1  i.iron,  under  the  orders  of  \'icf- 
admiral  Sir  Robert  CaUkr,  to  reinforce  Vice-adaural 
Collingwood  off  Cadiz. 

In  the  decisive  battle  of  Trafalgar  the  Britannia 
liad  the  honour  of  beanog  bis  lordship'a  flag,  and 
took  a  distinffuiahed  shars  in  adiieving  the  victory. 
Previous  to  that  great  event  it  bad  been  directed  by 
the  coramander-m-cluef,  in  consequence  of  her  heavy 
rata  of  sailing,  that  the  Britannia  should  constantlj 
take  a  position  to  windward  of  him  ;  and  on  the  mom- 
mg  of  that  day  he  ordered,  by  signal,  chat  she  should 
assume  a  station  as  most  convenient,  without  regard 
to  Hxa  order  of  battle ;  and  afterwards  sent  verbal 
directions  to  Lord  Northesk  by  the  captain  of  the 
Sinus,  to  break  through  the  enemy's  line  astern  of  the 
fourteenth  ship.    This  watt  efi't:cted  in  the  most  mas- 
T<  riy  ind  gallant  manner,  though  the  Britannia  wa« 
severely  galled  in  bearing  downnya  raking  Are  from 
several  of  the  enemy.    On  pacing  through  the  line 
and  hauling  up,  she  wa.s  the  fourth  ship  of  the  van- 
division  in  action  (the  Victory,  Temeraire,  and  Nep- 
tune, also  preceded  ho*),  and  ra  a  short  space  of  time 
completely  dismasted  a  French  ship  of  eighty  guns, 
who  waved  a  white  handkerchief  in  token  of  submis- 
sion.  She  afterwarda  nnglf  engaged,  and  kept  at 
bay,  three  of  the  enemy's  van  ships  that  were  attempt- 
ing to  double  upon  I^nl  Nelson's  flag  ship,  the  vic- 
tory, at  that  time  already  warmly  engaged  \\^th  two 
of  the  enemy,  and  much  disabled.   During  this  long 
and  bloody  conflict  the  noUe  admiral  leatouslyomtt* 
lated  the  conduct  of  his  illustrious  1  1  K  r  displaying 
the  most  heroic  courage,  tempered  by  tiie  coolest 
judgment  and  presence  of  mmd ;  he  was  ably  se* 
conded  in  his  PTcrtions  by  bis  gallant  captain,  Charles 
Bullen.    Nor  was  bis  conduct  after  the  action  leas 
meritorious;  while  hia  skill  and  promptitude  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  arduous  taak  of  securii^{ 
the  captured  ships.    His  majesty,  in  testimony  of  bis 
approbation  of  nis  eminent  services,  honoured  bis 
lordship  with  the  red  riband  ;  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, the  corporation  of  LiDndon,  and  several  other 
cities  and  puldic  companici,  concurred  in  voting lum 
their  thanks  on  this  occa-sioD. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  I8O6,  the  noble  admiral  bad 
the  honour  of  l>eing  invested  by  his  majesty  with 
the  order  of  the  Batt;  and  on  the  4th  of  Jnne^  1814, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  cf  the 
Blue.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

NORTON,  FLETCHKR,  a  learned  English  hiw, 
}  er,  who  was  born  in  January  1716.  Having  com- 
pleted lu8  studies  he  entered  bis  profes-sion  with  great 
promise  of  success,  and  in  176I  was  ap]>ointed  soli- 
citor-general to  the  king,  and  honoured  as  usual  with 
knighthood.  In  November  1763  he  eueeeeded  to  the 
still  more  important  post  of  attorney-general,  and  in 
1769  became  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  south  of  IVent, 
which  appointment  was  a  sinecure ;  meanwhile  Sir 
Fletcher  bad  obtained  a  soat  in  the  hou.«e  of  rommoni, 
having  been  returned  far  different  boroughs  during 
several  successive  parliaments.    At  length,  in  conse- 

S^nence  of  his  reeiaence  at  Wonerah  near  Uoiiford,  be 
ormed  a  connexion  with  the  corpontion  and  freemen 
of  the  latter  place,  in  consequence  of  w  hich  both  he 
and  bis  children  afterwards  became  itii  representa- 
tives.   In  1770  he  was  chosen  speaker,  a  nigh  and 


ship,  and  continued  to  aenra  in  her  on  her  (homraiable  office,  which  he  filled  with  no  smaU  ahan 
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ofdignit}'.  Indeed  he  is  said  to  have  given  oAence, 
by  hifl  bold  tnd  Duily  eoodact,  towards  the  don  of 
theAmeneanKrar,  when  on  presenting  certain  money 
InBa  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  the  sovereign  in  person,  "  that  what  his  faith- 
ful commoiw  had  granted  liberally  bis  majesty  might 
spend  oooBOniieallf."  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  ad- 
tranced  to  the  peerage  in  1782,  and  died  in  17S9. 

NORWOOD,  RICHARD,  a  geometrician,  who 
measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  this  country. 
This  undertaking  was  executed  in  1635,  the  opera- 
tions being  cartied  on  between  London  and  York. 
Mr.  N  r  A  no  i  was  the  author  of  "  ATreatise  on  Trigo- 
nometry," and  some  other  worka  of  the  «ame  cha- 
laeter.   Hie  death  took  place  in  1099. 

NOTKKR,  sumamed  Labeo.  a  learned  monk  of 
St.  Gall,  n  tio  died  about  1022,  and  left  a  translation 
of  the  Ftalms,  with  notes,  in  high  German,  one  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  the  oldest  German 
prose.  The  manuscript  is  at  St.  Gall.  The  work  is 
printed  in  Schilter's  "Thesaurus." 

NOTT,  JOHN,  an  elMaotpoetandj^iiloloffical 
writer,  who  was  bom  m  Woreeslev  on  the  94tn  of 
Dprpml)er,  17'il  At  a  very  early  period,  while  ii 
school,  he  evinced  his  taste  for  poetic  composition  m 
soma  happy  translations  from  tne  Latin  classics.  He 
studied  surgery  first  at  Birmingham,  and  then  re- 
moved to  London  to  finish  hia  education  under  Sir 
Caraar  Hawkins,  with  whose  family  he  had  become 
connected.  In  1776  an  invatid  gendoman  was  en- 
trmtedtohis  mv,  with  whom  he  spent  two  yean  on 
the  continent.  On  his  return  he  applied  himself  to 
his  profeseional  pursuits  in  London  ;  but  in  17^3  he 
went  as  a  surgeon  on  board  an  East  Indiaman  to 
China,  and  remained  absent  from  England  about 
three  years.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  learned 
Persian ;  and  his  beautifiil  translation  of  some  of  the 
Odes  firom  Hafia  offered  a  convincing  nroof  of  the 
proficiency  he  made  rn  that  language.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  declined  entering  into  any  medical  en- 
sagements,  that  he  might  attend  his  brother  and  his 
family  to  the  continent,  whither,  on  account  of  health, 
they  were  obliged  to  go.  He  rameback  in  1788,  and 
then  took  his  degree  in  medicme ;  and  soon  after 
attended  the  then  duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  Lady 
Duncannon,  as  their  phjsieian«  to  libit  continent. 
Widi  that  fiudly  he  remuned  conneeted,  more  or  less, 
till  1793,  when  he  came  back  to  the  hot- wells  at 
Bristol,  to  which  city  he  became  so  attached  that  no 
offer  of  greater  emolument  elsewhere  could  tempt  him 
to  change  his  situation.  During  the  la.<it  eight  years 
of  his  hfe  he  suffered  from  a  painful  state  of  para- 
lysis, amounting  to  hemiplegia.  This  confined  him 
aJmost  wholly  to  the  house.  His  mental  faculties, 
however,  were  active ;  and  he  amused  himself  in  re- 
vising his  unfinished  compositional,  ami  in  arranging 

{lans  for  a  new  work,  which,  had  his  life  been  s|)ared, 
e  proposed  to  execute.  So  perfect  were  his  memory 
and  judgment,  that  when,  aboat  a  mon'li  previous  to 
his  uecease,  a  person  applied  to  him  wliom  he  had 
attended  many  years  herav^  on  heu^ing  the  symptoms 
detailed,  he  reverted  to  the  iwescriptions  be  had  ori- 
ginally given,  described  what  the  medicines  were,  and 
their  proportions,  directing  them  to  be  again  applied, 
which  was  done  with  complete  success.  So  attentive 
was  he  to  the  interests  of  others,  that  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  the  sen-icr*  rrn;l  'r>  him  every  Sunday, 
he  desired  this  might  be  done  by  the  son  of  his  ser- 
vant in  preferance  td  any  of  ns  other  attendant^ 
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saying,  "  It  would  give  the  lad  early  habits  of  piety, 
and  attach  him  to  the  offices  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land." Dr.  -N'ott  (lied  in  1826,  and  hi"*  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  old  burial  ground  at  Clifton. 

Dr.  .N'ott  was  the  author  of  several  popular  and  in- 
structive works.  Among  them  we  may  enumerate, 
"  A  Chenrieal  Dissertation  on  the  Thermal  Waters 
of  Pisa,  and  the  ,\ndulous  Spring  of  Anciano,"  "The 
Poems  of  Caius  Valerius  Catullus,  in  English  verse, 
with  the  Latin  Text  versified,  and  Classical  Notes," 
"The  First  Book  of  Titus  Cams  Lucretius  on  the 
Nature  of  'ITiings,  with  the  Latin  Text,"  *'  The  Lyrics 
of  Horace,  with  the  Latin  Text  revised,"  "On  the 
Influenza,  as  it  prevailed  in  Bristol  and  its  Vicinity, 
in  Ae  Spring  of  1803,"  '■Fetrsrefa.  a  Selection  from 
his  Odes  and  Sonnet*!,  tran.slalcd  with  Notes,"  and 
"  Select  Poems  from  the  HcsjH-rides,  or  Works,  both 
Human  and  Di^-ine,  of  Robert  Herrick." 

NOVERRE,JOHX  C  E  ORG  E.— This  reformer  of 
the  art  of  dancing  in  Europe  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1727-  His  father  was  an  adjutant  in  the  army  of 
Charles  XII.»  and  he  was  destined  for  the  military 
profession ;  bnt  his  taste  led  him  to  prefer  dancinfp 
to  fighting,  and  he  became  thr  puj  il  nfthe  celebrated 
dancer,  Dupre.  After  attracting  the  notice  of  royalty 
in  his  own  country  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
equally  well  received.  He  returned  to  Franei  in 
1746,  and  composed  for  the  comic  opera  his  Chinese 
ballet,  which  made  no  extraordinary  sensation.  He 
afterwarda  prodoced  other  worka  of  the  same  kind, 
and  acqaired  so  nradi  cdehrity  that  Qirrldc  Inrlted 
him  to  England,  where  his  talents  attracted  great  ad- 
miration. Returning  to  France  he  pubhshed,  in  1760, 
"  Lettres  sur  la  Dense,"  in  which  he  started  some 
new  ideas,  and  proposed  a  radical  reformation  of  his 
art.  He  afterwards  became  master  of  the  revels  to 
the  duke  of  Wurtemherg,  with  whom  he  continued 
some  years,  and  then  held  a  similar  office  at  Vienna. 
He  went  to  Milan  on  the  marriage  of  the  arch-duke 
Ferdinand,  and  also  visited  the  courts  of  Naples  and 
Lisbon,  where  bis  merit  was  rewarded  with  the  cross 
of  the  order  of  Christ.  After  a  second  journey  to 
London,  Noverre  entered  into  the  service  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  queen  of  I'rance,  who  appointed  him  chief 
ballet-master  of  the  royal  academy  of  music.  He 
suffered  greatly  at  the  revolution,  and  passed  the  later 
years  of  nis  lj»  In  indHfbent  dreomstanees.  Hla 
death  took  place  in  November  1810. 

NOY,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  lawyer, who 
was  bom  at  St.  Burian  in  Cornwall,  and  receivtdhia 
e<lucation  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  the  bar.  In  his  profes- 
sion  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  a  cynical 
temperament  and  vnhentBng  stemnees,  which  snb> 
sequently  rendered  him  a  powerful  instrtunent  in  the 
hands  of  the  court.  Having  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commona  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Vint,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  constant  opposition  to 
the  court  measures.  Hut  m  the  following  reign  he 
was  appointed  attorney-general,  upon  which  he  in- 
stantly  veered  round  ai^  hecame  one  of  the  moat 
powemd  supporters  of  that  prerogative  winch  he  had 
so  often  before  laboured  to  abrid^v  I'^e  fatal  j)ro- 
ject  of  attempting  to  raise  supplies  by  what  was 
called  "  ship  money,"  is  said  to  nave  originated  in 
him.  He  di<l  not,  however,  live  to  witness  the  whnlc 
of  the  misery  which  followed,  as  his  death  took  place 
in  1634.  « 
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NUGENT.  BOBBRT,  CRAQQS,  BARL  OP.— 

TllkooUepOfll  W*B  anntlveof  Irelaiu!,  rtn  l  educated 
in  c«tlK>lie  ftith.  He  was,  however,  converted 
to  tiM  proteatant  rtligiion,  and  obtained  a  seat  in  the 

house  of  parliament.    He  wag  the  author  of  several 
poems  of  considerable  merit,  and  it  was  to  Ix)rd  Nu- 
f^ent  that  Goldsmith  addressed  his  poem  entitled 
"  Tbe  Haunch  of  VeiuM>a."  He  difld  ia  1788. 
NUOBNT,  THOMAS,  •  mitedbuiMNis  writer, 

who  was  the  author  of  "  Travels  t!irou((h  Gcrrn  my," 
"Obaenratbns  on  Italy  and  its  Inhabitants,"  a 
Fkmeh  and  Enalish  Dictionary,  and  a  life  of  Ren- 
venuto  Cellini,  oesides  several  other  work?  He  was 
for  many  years  a  fellow  of  the  antiquarian  society, 
and  died  in  London  in  1772. 

NYE,  PHILIP,  an  Eqgliahnonooofonmat  divine, 
who  diatiaguMhed  hinndf  in  tli«  nsrfimiOBt  of 
Charles  I.  He  Imm  in  1596,  ana  took  his  de- 
cree in  Magdalen  cuUese,  Oxford,  after  which  he 
MCMM  mimiter  of  St  Michael's  church.  Conilull. 
His  resistanrp,  however,  to  Laud  compelled  him  to 
c«cape  to  iloilaud,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  He  subsequently  returned,  and  became  con- 
■pieaoiiB  in  all  the  controvwaiaa  of  the  period.  He 
died  in  1873. 

OATES,  TITrS. — This  notorious  individual  was 
Ixirn  in  1619  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  after- 
mrdeentendholyordert.  Snbaeqaentlyto  that  event, 
howe%'er,  he  turned  catholir,  mid  then  a^fon  mndv  a 
profession  of  the  protestant  fuuh,  when,  mconjunction 
with  a  Dr.  Tongue,  he  gave  information  to  the  govem- 
mentof  a  pretended  pl^of  the  catholic*,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  oveitnmmg  the  proteatant  rehgion.  and 
falsely  accused  sevcrril  cntholic  families  of  distinc- 
tion, many  of  whom  suffered  death.  Strange  to  Kay. 
this  infamous  character  was  rewarded  with  a  pension 
of  1200/.  per  annum.  On  the  accession  of  Ja^n^i  s  II. 
he  was  indicted  for  perjury,  condemned  to  stand  five 
times  in  the  pillory  every  year  of  his  life,  and  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgnte,  and  th«DC«  to  Tjr- 
fnirn ;  the  last  part  of  Ida  aaatenee  wm  exeeuted 
with  extraordinary  severity.  He,  however,  recovered, 
and  at  the  revolution  of  1688  he  obtained  a  pension 
of  It  1  i  /  ri  year.    His  death  look  place  in  1705. 

OBERLIN,  JOHN  FRKDERICK.— This  extm 
ordinary  French  ecclesiastic  united  to  the  duties  ot  a 
pastor  of  a  poor  protestant  flock  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  WaldtMcb,  attainmenta  which  made  hia  neigh, 
bourhood  the  theatre  of  ci^ttintioB;  and  his  life 
affords  a  strikins  irr-f  ince  of  the  amazing  effects 
which  spring  from  religious  precepts  wlien  sanc- 
tioned by  high  moral  reetitaae.  He  was  horn  at 
Stra'«!)ni!r!r  in  I740,  nnd  after  rerftvinf^  a  good  edu- 
cation 111  ixis  native  city  became  domestic  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  surgeon,  who  iattiatad  him  into  llit  mjfs- 
Urim  of  the  haaling  art. 

In  1 7M  tiie  dm^mlup  of  a  Freneh  regiment  was 
offered  him  ;  and,  as  he  saw  in  it  a  prospect  of  great 
and  extensive  iwefulness,  alike  gratifying  to  bis  sense 
4)f  duty  and  his  conackmaaeaa  of  a  power  which 
would  enable  lilm  to  govern  the  minds  of  men,  he 
determined  upon  accepting  the  office.  He  accord- 
ingly  left  his  situation,  and  took  for  his  lod^ny  a 
litUe  apartment  up  three  pair  of  staira,  entering  upon 
a  preparatory  coarse  of  readinfr.  At  Hn*  time  a 
curacy  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roi  Ik  w  Stcinthul  became 
vacant"— a  mountainous  canton  in  Alsace,  forming 
pnrt  of  the  western  ramificatiion  of  the  Haut  Clump, 
or  duuande  Feu,  whkh  is  an  ieolited  HQge  de- 
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taelied  hj  a  deep  valtoffroai  tbeenalirn  boaaderyof 

the  chain  of  the  Vosges  mountains.  It  cnnsin-^  of 
two  parishes ;  Rothau  is  one;  the  other,  wiiicli  had 
now  become  vacant,  omprised  three  churches,  and 
tbe  five  hamlets  of  Fondai,  Belmont,  Waldbach, 
Bellefosse,  and  Zolbach,  inhabited  almost  exclt»ively 
by  Lutherans.  One  privilege  the  inhabitants  \x>». 
■eased  in  common  with  the  other  Alsaciana, — that 
entire  libeitf  of  eonedenee  to  widch  men  are  entitled 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  reason,  and  which, 
having  been  warranted  to  them  when  Alsace  wa^  m- 
corporated  with  France,  had  not  been  \iolated,  not 
even  when  the  resolution  wan  taken  and  acted  upon 
of  exterminating  protestantism  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Lutherans  owed  this  to  tlicir 
numerical  strength  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ger- 
many, not  to  any  other  principles  of  policy  in  tiia 
French  governm  nt.  nor  t  >  the  royal  faith  of  Looia 
le  Grand.  But  tiic  bt>nerit  uf  that  privilege  had  long 
been,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  among  the  ljUtherans 
of  the  Ban  dc  la  Rnrhc  Their  unhappy  district  had 
suffered  dunng  liie  iluny  years'  war,  and  in  subse- 
quent wars  had  been  almost  laid  waste :  ho  that  when 
Oberlin»wha  wee  naaniiBoaely  elected  to  the  miniatr]^ 
came  aoMmgit  Ann  at  their  pastor,  he  bad  to  teadi 
his  flock  to  read  before  they  c?  uM  ricqiiirr  any  knon- 
ledge  of  the  sacred  scriptures  from  their  own  exer- 
tions. OberUn's  mother  went  with  him  to  arrange 
his  domt'stir  citnhlii^hment,  and  then  left  him  there 
with  his  younger  sister,  Sophia,  in  charge  of  it 
About  a  year  afterwards,  Madeleine  Witter,  a  fneml 
and  relation  o£  the  family,  came  to  visit  Sophia,  and 
remained  eome  weeks  at  die  panonage.  She  wae  the 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Stras- 
bourg, but  had  lost  both  parents  at  a  very  early  age. 
Her  understanding;  was  good,  and  her  min<l  nigUf 
cultivated;  but  thoucli  det  ])!)-  imhtud  with  religious 
pnnciples,  she  was  ai  tbis  time  more  expensive  and 
worldly  in  her  habits  than  her  cousin  Frederick,  and 
their  diepositions  did  not  entiidy  harmoniae.  Bnt 
we  mtnt  quote  a  passage  from  an  intereatittg  lifo  ef 
Oberlin,  which  vnW  best  illuKtntf  l  is  views  of  the 
immediate  interposition  of  Providence  in  this  matter: 

"The  time  of  Madeleine's  departure  drew  nigh — a 
(liy  f]KC<\  for  it;  anr!  only  t';vo  tJays  before  that 
aj>j)ouucd  one  Oberlin  heard  a  voice  within  him 
which  whispered,  'Take  her  for  thy  partner!'  We 
are  told  that  he  reaiMed  the  call,  and  aaid  in  re{dy  to 
it,  almoet  aloud,  '  It  ia  impoeatUe— our  Aepontions 
do  not  agree !'  *  Take  her  for  thy  partner !'  said  the 
secret  voice  again ; — and  that '  this  wish  was  father'  to 
that  voice  no  one  will  doubt,  though  Obeito  did  not 
confess  it  to  himself,  and,  perhap^i,  tlid  not  <usppct  it. 
'  He  spent  a  sleepless  night ;  and  in  his  prayers  the 
next  morning  aolrainly  declared  to  God,  that  if  He 
would  give  him  a  sign,  by  tbe  readiness  with  which 
Madeleme  should  accede  to  the  proposition,  thatliM 
union  was  in  accordance  with  His  will,  he  would 
cheerfully  submit  to  it,  and  consider  the  voice  he 
had  heard  aa  a  leading  of  Providence.' " 

llie  delusions  which  minds  in  a  feverish  state  of 
devotional  excitement  practi«e  upon  themselves  are 
seldom  ao  haruleaa  as  in  Oberlin's  case.  The  tenour 
of  his  prayer  must  imply  that  he  wsr  »hout  to  make 
a  proposal  of  marriage  without  feeiuig  Miy  predilec- 
tion for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  made ;  and  that 
he  bound  himself  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  if  it 
should  be  accepted,  only  becuiee  in  ao  doing  he 
aimiild  be  anbmillinc  to  tto  viU  oC  Ptovideoce  »  aad 
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tbus  solemnly  engaging  io  that  faaatical  urayer  to  do, 
on  this  special  consideration,  what,  in  the  supposed 
predicament,  he  could  not  without  breach  of  honour 
and  faith,  violation  of  feeling,  and  deserved  loss  of 
character,  have  left  iindqne.  Tlie  biographer  who 
mentions  the  particulars  of  hia  various  courtships 

merely  liecauae  Aey  are  ao  Aoroughly  ehirae- 
teriHtic,"  and  interposeR  nnthing  Uke  one  warning 
word  concerning  the  penlouH  enthusiasm  there  ex- 
emplified (tbougn  such  warning  is  especially  needful 
for  that  claiss  uf  readers  to  whose  uands  the  hook 
was  most  likely  to  find  its  way),  proceeds  to  relate, 
that  after  breakfast  the  same  morning,  Ccelebs  found 
the  young  Iwly  sitting  in  a  summer-house  in  the 
garden — it  was  a  hte  spring  or  early  soimner,  in  a 
lovely  scene;  rmtl  wc  may  suppose  in  sTich  lovely 
wither  as  mxtkea  a  summer-house  inviting.  Losmg 
but  little  time  in  preliminaries,  he  placed  himaaif  be- 
side her,  and  began  wbat  the  biographer  terms  a  con- 
versation, though  uconRistedin  one  pithy  speech : — 
"  You  are  now  about  to  leave  us,  my  dear  friend.  1 
have  bad  an  intimatioa  that  you  are  destined  by  the 
divnie  win  to  be  the  partner  of  ny  Nfe.  If  you  can 
resolve  upon  this  step,  so  impnrtant  to  us  both,  I  ex- 
pect you  will  give  me  your  candid  opinion  about  it 
Defore  your  departure." 

This  new  method  of  courtship  proved  a  short  way 
to  matrimony :  it  allowed  Miss  ^Vitter  eight  and 
forty  hoars  for  deliberauon — but  instead  of  lessen- 
ioKthe  grace  of  her  acceptance  by  delaying  it»  she  1 
**  roee  from  her  seat,  and,  bhuhmg  aa  ehe  approached  I 
him,  placed  one  hand  before  her  eyes,  and  held  the 
cither  towards  him  :  he  clasped  it  in  his  own,"  and 
l3km  the  decision  was  made.  Their  marnaga  qMadOy 
followed  ;  and,  while  it  lasted,  it  was  happv  even  to 
the  full  measure  of  their  desires.  Mrs.  Uberlin  be- 
came am  ini^uable  assistant  to  her  husband  in  all  his 
labours  of  beneficence ;  tempering  hia  seal  with  her 
prudence,  and  fbrwardhig  bia  benevolent  pbns  by 

OCT judici'ius  ;irrai\L;emiTjts. 

Had  there  been  more  sympathy  between  them 
liere,  there  would  have  been  less  fitness  in  their 
union  ;  for,  as  a  v  nrirllv  minriftl  hnsbnnd  might  have 
secularised  and  deadened  her  iieart,  fao  might  a  wife 
of  enthusiastic  religious  feelings  have  excited  him  to 
ffo  beyond  the  bounda  of  poaaible  utility  in  the  ar- 
dour of  his  benevolent  aeal.   Bat  tbey  were  eo  weH 

OS&t)rtrd,  thai  the-  natural  disposition  of  each  trr.tlpd 
to  counteract  the  besetuog  sin  of  the  other,  and  both 
twre  thus  guarded  against  the  erroraintowhkb^thcy 
night  else  not  improbably  have  fallen. 

"  Confident,"  says  his  biographei  ,  '  tliai  strength 
would  be  affoitied  if  rightly  sought,  Oberlin  resolved 
when  he  entered  on  his  cure  to  employ  all  the  attain- 
ments in  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  wfaidi  be 
had  ljrniiL;lit  with  him  from  Strasbourg,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  parish  and  the  benefit  of  his  pa- 
riabkmera.'*  He  oegan  his  measurea  for  civilizing 
the  people  as  one  who  rightly  perceived  that  by  bet- 
tering their  social  condition  he  should  ))romote  their 
manU  MbA  thereby  prepare  a  way  for  their  spiritual 
improvement.  All  the  roada  belonging  to  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche  were  impaseable  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  yt'dT ;  and  the  only  rnucle  of  communication 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  pansh  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  towns  was  by  steppinj^  atoneo  oyer  the 
Pn-rhp,  a  stream  wliich,  having  its  "oiirreH  in  these 
niouQtamK,  falls  into  the  lU  before  u  rcaciics  Slras- 
bcmig.  It  wn  thirty  feetwidBtt  the  croinng  phwe ; 
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but  in  winter  the  way  is  described  in  Oberlin's  life 
to  have  been  along  ita  bed ; — thoee  who  know  what 

mountain  streams  are  in  winter  may  suspect  some 
error  here  in  the  compiler.  Being  thus  insulated,  as 
it  M  cri  ,  ]n  flieir  own  valley,  the  inhabitants  had  no 
vent  for  their  produce,  bad  there  been  a  aureus  to 
dispose  of;  they  had  aceoatomed  tbeniaelyea  m  con- 
sequence to  be  contented  with  a  bare  nn  l  wretched 
subsistence;  they  had  not  even  the  motit  uecesitary 
agricultural  instruments  to  aid  them  in  obtaining 
this,  and  were  without  any  means  of  proairing  them. 
ITiis  was  their  state  when  Oberlin  assembled  them, 
and  projwsed  to  open  a  communication  with  the  high 
road  to  Strasbourg  by  blastiog  the  rocka,  couatruct- 
ing  a  sdUd  wall  to  support  a  about  a  milo  and  a 
half  in  length  along  the  banks  of  the  Bruche,  and 
building  a  bridge  across  that  river  near  Rothau. 

The  peasants  were  astonished  at  such  a  proposal ; 
they  looked  upon  it  as  utterly  impracticable,  and  all 
began  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  score  of  having  an 
much  private  bu.siness  on  their  hands  as  they  could 
get  through.  Tbey  tallied  of  difficulties,  ana  raised 
objections,  to  wludi  Oberlin  replied  by  reminding 
them  that  they  were  shut  up  in  their  own  i  illn^es 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve ;  whereas,  if  this  ruad 
were  made  and  tba  river  bridged,  they  would  at  all 
times  have  an  open  intercourse  with  tnc  nci(.-hbmir- 
ing  district ;  they  would  always  have  a  inarkel  for 
their  produce, — they  might  then  supply  themselves 
with  many  moat  mefnl  things  of  wnich  tbey  now 
fidt  die  want,  and  dier  woold  hnve  the  means  of  pro- 
viding  comforts  for  themselves  and  their  children ; 
and  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  L.et  those  who  aee  the 
im])ortancc  of  all  this  come  and  work  with  roe!"  and 
with  that,  shouldering  a  pickarp,  off  he  set  with  a 
faithful  servant  to  begm  liie  work,  'llie  effect  of  bis 
speech  and  of  his  example  was  such  that  the  peasants 
are  said  not  only  to  have  desisted  from  their  opposi- 
tion, bntwitib  one  accord  to  have  hastened  for  their 
tools  and  then  followed  him.  He  appointed  to  each 
his  task,  reserving  for  himself  and  his  man  the  most 
difficult  or  dangerous  places.  This  spirit  spread 
through  the  whclc  )  nrish;  implements  were  wanted 
for  the  number  of  wilimg  hands  ;  he  procured  them 
from  Strasbourg,  and,  as  expenses  accumulated,  he 
obtained  funds  through  the  exertions  of  his  friends. 
Walb  wen  erscted  to  support  the  earth  wherever  it 
was  likely  to  give  way;  na  unt.iin  torrent."?,  which 
had  hitherto  immdated  the  meadows,  were  diverted 
into  course^  or  received  into  beds  sufficient  to  con- 
tain them  ;  a  nc-it  \v(.oden  bridge,  which  at  this  day, 
though  siztv  years  ha\-e  elapsed,  still  bears  the  nameof 
"  Le  Pont  de  Charity,"  was  thrown  over  the  Bruche ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  1770ba  year  and  a  iudf 
after  Oberiin's  numrisge,  fbe  whole  tasik  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  communication  with  Strasbourg  opened. 

llie  peasants  now  experienced  the  benefit  of  his 
zealous  exertions  for  dienr  welfare,  and  cheerfully  en- 
gaged in  his  next  project, — that  of  forming  roads 
between  the  four  villager  of  his  pariiih,  which  were 
till  this  time  in  a  state  of  savage  separation.  The 
spirit  of  well-directed  ioduatry  that  bad  thua  been 
raised,  made  the  SteinUial  a  lively  and  an  animate 
ing  scene  " The  pastor,  who  on  the  Salil  ath  had 
directed  their  attention  with  that  eanicHtoess  and 
warmth  wherewith  bis  own  soul  was  filled,  to 'the 
rest  that  reraaineth  for  the  people  of  God."  was  seen 
on  the  Monday,  with  a  pickaxe  on  his  shoidder, 
maiehing  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  of  l^is  floefc. 
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Such  was  the  QBCmliied  slate  of  the  parish,  and 

indeed  of  the  adjacent  ronn»ry,  that  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  could  not  be  purchased  nor  even 
repaired  at  any  nearer  place  mta.  Strasbourg;  two 
day»  thereforp  nuut  be  epeiU ingoing  tbidier  and  re- 
tnrning;  and  as  the  tame  causes  which  had  hiAerto 
kept  the  people  in  barbarism  had  kept  them  poor, 
they  had  no  money  for  such  emergencies.  Oberlm's 
whole  nioome  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  ffancs,  but 
if  ever  man  was  "  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a 
year,"  he  was  so.  "  Spend,  and  God  will  send," 
seems  to  have  been  his  maxim, — not  in  the  spend- 
thrift, reckless,  and  eeoselsss  use  of  the  saying,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  one  who  believed  that  **he  who  hath 
pity  uuon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord."  lie 
skockea  a  wurebouse  in  Waldbach  with  these  articles, 
and  gave  the  purchasers  credit ;  and  he  established 
a  sort  of  lending  fund,  under  tlir  Ktrirt  regulation 
that  those  who  did  not  punctually  replace  the  loan 
on  the  prescribed  day  wen  to  lose  for  a  certain  time 
the  privilege  of  borrowing  from  it  again,  'lliese 
things  could  not  have  been  done  without  asnstance 
from  liis  friends  in  Strasl>iiin>; ;  hut  Christian  friends 
will  never  be  wantii^g  to  such  men  for  such  objects. 
His  next  measure  was  to  select  some  of  the  handiest 
of  the  elder  boys  and  send  them  to  Strasbourg,  there 
to  karn  the  respective  trades  of  carpenter,  uiasuQ, 
glazier,  cartwright,  and  blacksmith;  these,  when  they 
returned  to  the  Steiothal,  trained  up  others,  and  tlieir 
earnings  circulated  in  the  parish,  which  was  another 
advantage  gained.  Mofct  of  their  habitations  were 
wretched  cabins  quarried  in  the  rocks,  or  biurowed 
In  the  ndei  of  the  mountuns :  comfortable  cottages 
were  now  erected  under  Oherlin's  superintendence, 
and  cellars  constructed  deep  enough  to  prescr\'e  their 
potatoes  from  the  frost. 

These  valuable  esculent  roots  were  then  their  staff 
of  life.  It  seems  incredible  what  is  here  given  as  the 
account  oM  TtifM  assured  Oberlin  they  liii;! 

received  from  their  fathers, — that  till  the  year  1709 
the  people  of  this  canton  subsisted  chiefly  upon  wild 
apples  and  pears,  llie  sufferings  which  tliey  en- 
dured that  year  from  famine  made  them,  it  is  uaid, 
perceive  the  necessitjr  of  providing  for  their  subsist- 
ence instead  of  trusung  like  savMcs  to  the  sponta- 
neous production  of  the  soil ;  so  they  cleared  part  of 
the  forest  and  introduced  potatoes.  These  had  so 
f»i  degenerated  through  careless  cultivation,  that 
fields  whidi  had  formerly  from  190  to  150  bitthels, 
now  yielded  only  from  thirty  to  fifty;  and  the  peojilc 
imputed  this  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  mil  instead  of 
to  thdr  own  neglect :  there  was,  indeed,  this  appa- 
rent ground  for  their  complaint,  that  the  rains  had 
washed  away  the  soil  in  many  places,  and  they  had 
taken  no  means  either  to  pre\'ent  this  or  to  repair 
the  mischief.  Oberlin  procured  seed  from  Lorraine, 
SiritMiland,  and  HoUand,  and  instructed  the  pcui)le 
from  Parmenticr's  useful  work  in  the  culture  of  tuis 
root.  He  had  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
botany  during  his  residence  in  M.  Ziegenhagen's 
family,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  such  of  those  indigenous  plants 
as  could  be  used  for  food,  for  phjsic,  or  for  any  of 
the  useful  arts. 

He  tried  to  raise  sainfoin,  but  this  plant  requires 
a  dt-e]KT  soil  fLaii  covers  the  rocks  and  sandstone  of 
the  bleinthal.  I'liat  Hoil  agrees  with  potatoes ;  aud 
thb  root  succeeded  so  well  under  a  good  svstem  of 
esltaio  that  it  fumiabcd  them  not  only  with  a  suffi- 


cient store  for  home  consumption,  but  with  a  surplus 
which  became,  and  has  continued  to  he,  a  profitable 
article  of  exportation.    Dutch  clover,  aUo,  which  he 
introduced,  succeeded  well,  and  flax,  which  he  rataed 
from  seed  from  Rign.   One  of  hia  ikvourita  msTinw 
was,  "  Let  nothing  he  lost;**  and  nature  was  never 
followed  more  carefully  in  observance  of  this  principle 
than  by  Oberlin.    He  taught  hia  people  not  only 
how  to  manage  their  manura  in  me  neat  manner, 
but  to  convert  leaves,  rushes,  moss,  and  cones  from 
the  pine  forest  into  a  compost ;  and  he  paid  chiUlrea 
a  certain  price  for  tearing  up  old  woollen  rags  and 
cutting  old  shoes  into  pieces  for  the  same  puqiose. 
Never  was  there  a  more  practical  utilitarian ;  nothing 
escaped  his  indcfati^'  iMi   ittention,  and  nothing  wan 
beneath  it ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  induceid  his 
parishioners  to  profit  by  his  lessons  shows  a  degree 
of  patient  prudence  which  is  seldom  found  connected 
witn  so  much  ardour  aad  enthusiasm.  Ignorant 
people  are  never  more  obstinate  in  ignonmce  than 
when  any  attempt  is  made  to  improve  uiose  practice* 
in  husbandry  which  they  have  learned  from  their 
fathers,    nicy  acknowledged  Ohcrlin's  i^enius  as  a 
road-maker;  but  they  couLd  not  believe  that  their 
pastor,  who  bad  spent  all  his  life  in  Strasbourg,  could 
understand  the  management  of  riel  Is  and  gardens 
so  well  as  theouelves.    iieiog  well  aware  uf  thi<>,  he 
pre{>ared  a  practical  lesson,  witliout  giving  them  anf 
cause  to  suspect  it  was  intended  for  their  instruction. 
There  were  two  gardens  belonging  to  the  parsonage, 
each  crossed  hy  a  frecjueiUed  ft)Otpalh ;  one  of  these, 
which  was  noted  for  the  poverty  of  its  soil,  be  coo- 
verted  into  a  nursery,  where,  having  well  prepared 
the  ground,  h"  planted  .slips  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  and  walnut-trees ;  in  the  other  he  dug  trenches 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  in  which  he  planted  young 
fruit-trees,  and  surrounded  them  with  such  soil  as 
he  considered  best  adapted  to  them.   In  this  work,  a 
favourite  and  intelligent  servant,  the  same  who  had 
been  his  aide-de-camp  in  road-making,  was  his  sole 
assistant.  The  trees  flouridicd  in  the  course  of 
their  sure  growth, — this  being  a  work  which,  when 
well  performed,  is  liable  to  no  casual  disappointment. 
'Vhe  people,  as  he  expected,  could  not  help  observing 
this,  and  wondering  at  the  difference  between  the 
state  of  their  pastor's  garden  and  of  their  own ;  and 
at  length  they  (jucstioned  him,  to  his  wish,  how  it 
was  that  such  hue  trees  bad  been  made  to  grow  in 
such  an  Unfavourable  soil )  Oberlin,  according  to  hia 
custom  of  connecting  every  incident  with  religiovis 
considerations,  first  directed  their  thoughts  to  liim 
"  who  causcth  the  earth  to  bring  forth  her  bud,"  and 
who  "  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness."  He 
then  reminded  them  that  all  the  benefits  of  nature 
were  not  gratuitously  bestowed  on  man,  and  explained 
lo  them  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which, 
according  to  their  Islmur,  would  be  their  reward. 
Tliose  who  wished  to  follow  his  example — and  it  was 
soua  generaliy  followed — were  supphed  witii  youog 
trees  nom  his  nursery ;  grafting  became  a  favourite 
employment,  when  be  had  inutructed  them  in  it; 
gardening,  a  favourite  recreation.  "  The  very  face  of 
the  country  undL-rwent  a  complete  change ;  fur  the 
cottages,  hitherto,  for  the  mot»t  part,  bare  and  deso- 
late, were  sumnraded  bv  neat  little  orchards  and 
gardens ;  and,  in  place  of  indigence  and  misery,  the 
villages  and  tlieir  inhabitants  gradually  assumed  an 
air  of  rural  happiness." 
Having  thus  been  the  Vettumnus  and  Bacchus  of 
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the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  lie  next  liecame  itsTriptolemus. 
He  represented  to  the  fanneni  that  they  might  ob- 
tun  ft  donble  advaotage  by  stall  feedtog  their  cattle 
and  converting  their  least  productive  pastures  into 
plough  lands ;  for  thus  they  might  raine  grain  for 
themselves  instead  of  purchasing  it,  and  would  have 
an  increase  of  butter,  which  tbey  might  export,  i'he 
nature  (tf  the  eountry  presented  a  aerioos  objection 
to  one  part  of  this  plan,  for  there  was  much  work  for 
the  pickaxe  before  the  plough  could  be  employed, 
and  in  many  places  rocks  were  to  he  blasted  and  soil 
to  be  carried  thither.   E.YCept,  indeed,  in  the  cost  of 
labour.  Utile  else  was  sacriBced  in  the  e.xperiment, 
some  of  the  grass  lands  luing  cultivated  to  so  little 
purpoM  "  that  it  is  said  the  wife  coiUd  carry  home 
m  her  apron  all  the  hay  her  hatband  had  mown  in  a 
long  morning."    Oberlin,  as  usual,  put  in  practiee 
what  he  advised.    The  )>lan  answered  his  highest 
expectations,  and  was  followed  with  good  success; 
and  in  the  cleventli  year  of  his  ministry  Oberlin 
formed  an  agiicuUural  society  in  the  parish  which 
he  had  found  almost  in  a  savage  state.    Tlie  pastors 
of  Uie  neighbouriDg  towns,  and  some  of  bis  other 
fitiends,  aMttted  it  by  lieconnng  member*.   He  con 
nected,  or,  in  later  language,  affiliated  it  with  that 
at  Strasbourg,  whereby  he  obtained  the  comrounica 
tion  of  periodical  works;  and  the  Strasbourg  society 
jihu  td  200  francs  at  the  disposal  of  this  auxUiary 
ijoiiy,  to  be  distributed  among  those  peasants  who 
should  most  distinguish  themselves  in  planting  nur> 
aery  grounds  and  grafting  fruit  trees. 

The  8ehaol-h<Mtve.w1iichwa8  the  only  regular  one 
in  the  five  villnjics,  had  been  constructed  of  unsea- 
soned wood;  Oberlin  found  it  in  a  ruinous  i»tate,  nor 
coold  he  have  persuaded  the  overseers  of  the  com- 
mune to  rrpair  it  unless  he  had  fonnally  engaged 
that  no  part  of  the  expense  should  fall  upon  the  pa- 
rish funds.  Some  money  he  collected  among  bin 
friends  at  Strasbourg,  with  which,  though  far  from  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  he  began ;  fornadierperaonal 
considerations,  nor  the  fear  of  being  unable  to  meet 
contingent  expenses,  ever  deterred  him  from  putting 
into  execution  schemes  of  usefulness.  He  had  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  hea- 
venly Father;  and  was  convinced,  as  he  often  said, 
that  if  he  asked  for  any  thmg  with  faith,  and  it  was 
really  right  that  the  thing  should  take  J^ce,  it  would 
haMibly  be  granted  to  Di*  nrayers.  Too  much  of 
such  faith  is  better  than  too  little,  and  Oberlin  never 
acted  upon  it  to  a  dangerous  extent.  In  this  case,  hh 
in  that  of  the  roads,  tmra  was  a  present  and  tangible 
p[Ood  ;  the  building  was  completed  without  material 
injury  to  h\n  own  slender  finances  :  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  a  similar  one  was  erected  in  each  of  tlie 
Other  four  villages,  the  inhabitants  coming  volunta- 
rily forward  and  taldng  the  tronble  and  cost  upon 
themselves. 

As  Oberlin  had  observed  with  concern  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  the  )  ounger  children  were  sub- 
jected,  wliilsi  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  at 
school,  and  their  parents  busily  engaged  in  their  daily 


tion  and  industry;  and  in  conjunction  with  h.s  v,  ife 
he  therefore  formed  coniiuctrices  for  each  coiumuue, 
engaged  laige  rooms  for  them,  and  salaried  them  at 
his  own  expense.  Instniction,  in  these  schools,  was 
mingled  with  amusement ;  and  whilst  enough  of 
discijiline  was  introduced  to  instil  habits  of  subjec- 
tioot  a  degree  of  liber^  was  allowed  which  left  the 
infant  mind  ftdl  power  of  expansion,  and  infonnn- 
tion  was  conveyed  which  might  turn  to  the  most  im- 
portant use  m  after-life.  During  school  hours  the 
children  were  collected  on  forma  in  great  circlea.  Two 
women  were  empluyed,  the  one  to  direct  the  handi- 
craft, the  other  to  instruct  uad  entertam  them.  Whilst 
the  children  of  two  or  three  years  old  only  were  made 
at  intervals  to  sit  quietly  by  thoseof  five  or  six  who  were 
uugh  t  to  knit,  epm,  and  sew ;  and  when  they  wen  be- 
ginning  to  be  weary  of  this  occupation,  their  conduc- 
tress showed  them  coloured  pictures  relating  to  Scrip- 
ture subjects,  or  natural  history,  making  them  recite 
after  her  the  explanation  she  gave.  She  also  explained 
geographical  maps  of  France,  Europe,  or  the  Han  de  la 
Roche,  and  its  immediate  environs,  engraved  on  wood 
for  the  uurpose,  by  Oberlin's  directions,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  different  places  mariced  upon 
them :  in  addition  to  this,  she  taught  them  to  sing 
moral  songs  and  hymns.  'Hius  she  varied  their  em- 
ployment  as  much  as  possible,  taking  care  to  keep 
them  continually  occupied,  and  nevct  psnnitting 
them  to  speak  a  word  of  Patois. 

"  With  minds  thus  stored  and  trained  by  discipline 
the  children,  when  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  entered 
what  may  be  called  the  pnbKc  aeboola,  and  the  maa- 
ters  were  relieved  and  encouraged  in  their  duties 
(whicli,  in  such  a  situation,  were  sufficiently  arduous) 
by  the  progress  they  had  already  made.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture, astronomy,  and  sacred  and  profane  history, 
were  regularly  taught  in  the  higher  schools;  but  id- 
tbough  Oberlin  carefully  auperintended  the  whole 
proceedings,  he  reserved  for  unudf,  afaaost  exdu- 
sively,  the  religious  instruction  of  this  large  family. 
Every  Sunday  tiie  children  of  each  village,  in  rota- 
tion, assembled  at  the  church  to  sing  the  nymns  they 
had  learned,  to  recite  the  religious  lessons  which  they 
had  committed  to  memory  during  the  week,  aod  to 
receive  the  exhoftationa  oradmoiiitioQaof  lluireoa^ 
mon  father." 

Oberthn'a  first  object  was  to  ground  young  people 
well  in  their  Christian  faith, — thus  laying  his  founda- 
tion on  the  rock  of  ages:  his  next  was  to  give  them 
thatkind  of  instructioilwUdl  might  render  them  most 
capable  of  cnjoyinjr  a  country  life.  I'art  i  f  their 
school  exercises  was  to  e-xuact  from  the  best  authors 
short  essays  on  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
fruit  trees  i  these  they  committed  to  memory,  and 
were  examined  in  them  at  the  yearly  exandnation. 
'I'hcy  were  taught  to  know  as  well  the  pi n]  ;  rJicb  and 
uses  as  the  names  of  plants  ;  and  in  summer  were 
allowed  to  ramble  in  search  of  those  with  which  they 
had  become  thus  scientifically  acquainted  in  their  win- 
ter lessons,    i'iic  Ban  de  ia  Roche  is  so  rich  in  jjiants 


avocations,  he  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  introduction  I  that  it  contains  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole 


of  infant  schools  also ;  probably  the  very  lirst  ever 
established,  and  the  model  of  those  subsequently 

opened  at  Paris,  and  still  more  recently  in  this  coun- 
try. Obsen'ation  and  experience  had  convinced  him, 
that,  even  from  the  very  cradle,  children  are  capa!)le 
of  bvlng  (auuht  u>  di.'<linguish  between  liiiht  and 
wrung,  aud  ol  being  trained  to  liabits  of  suborduia- 


known  French  Flora }  and  they  pursued  this  atndf 
^vith  the  more  ddight  because  they  fomed  botan^ 

cal  gardens  of  their  own  in  little  spots  of  ground 
which  their  parents  allotted  them  for  this  useful  and 
salutary  amusement.   They  were  taught,  i^.  to 

dra;v  tlic  Howcrs  from  nature,  in  \vii;Lli  somtMirf  said 
to  have  succeeded  remarkably  well ;  and  someumes 
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aD  approftriate  text  from  Sciipitam  «n  written  upon 

the  drawiriK^,  and  thereby  pleasurably  infixed  in  their 
mind«.  Before  they  received  religious  confirmation, 
they  urere  expected  to  brint^  a  certificate  from  their 
pveota  that  they  had  planted  two  young  fruit  trees  in 
•  dpot  deacribed.  TI10  ffntfhiHmNntfiewttMtwat 
prr  sf-nted  to  Oberlin,  and  the  day  on  which  that  of- 
fering was  made  wae  a  fetttival.  A  similar  custom 
pmrnkd  in  d»  neighbouring  put*  of  Germany, 
where  no  fanner  was  allowed  to  marr}*  till  he  had 
planted  and  was  "  father  of  a  stated  number  of  wal- 
nut trees,  that  law  beinf?  inviolably  obtierved,"  says 
Evelyn,  for  the  extraordinary  benefit  which  thetreea 
dfiyrd  tib«  iithtbitanti.**  What  the  Gemuuu  dittt 
provide  !  fiir  hy  a  wise  law,  f  )f)rrlin  required  as  an 
act  of  religious  duty,  bringing  timt  great  principle  into 
action  on  all  occasions. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  marriage  Oberlin  lost 
hia  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  uninterrupted 
happiness.  She  died  almost  suddenly,  leaving  nim 
with  wren  oat  of  nine  children,  the  youngest  ouf  ten 
weeka  old.  Nothing  in  hit  fife  ti  more  diancttaitlte 
than  his  behaviour  on  this  occasion.  The  first  inform* 
•Uon  so  overpowered  him,  for  it  was  wholly  unex- 
pected, that  he  was  unable  to  give  utterance  to  his 
feelings,  and  rcmninrfl  nwhilean  if  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly stupor  ;  he  llien  fell  on  his  knees,  and  return- 
ed thanks  to  God  that  his  beloved  })artner  was  now 
beyond  the  reach  or  need  of  prayer,  and  that  her 
heaTMiIy  Father  had  erawned  the  tbtrndanee  «f  hb 
mercies  toward  her  by  giving  her  so  easy  a  departure. 
They  had  praved,  in  the  joint  prayer  which  he  com- 

Eosed  upon  their  marriage,  that  they  might  always 
ave  death  Hef'^re  their  cye«!,  and  always  be  prepared 
for  it;  *'  and  if  it  be  a  thing,'  they  added,  "  which  we 
may  ask  of  thee,  oh  grant  that  we  may  not  be  long 
•eparated  one  from  another,  but  that  the  death  of 
OM  may  speedily,  and  very  speedilv,  follow  that  of 
the  other.  The  r o;ii;  nsure  with  which  he  bore  her 
low,  though  not  produced  by  an  expectation  that  this 
pert  of  their  ])rayer  was  about  to  be  gnoted,  was 
certainly  affected  bv  it,  for  to  such  a  persuasion  he 
had  wrought  himself.  Accordingly,  six  months  after 
her  death  ne  composed  an  address  to  his  ijarishioners, 
and  laid  it  aside  to  be  delivered  to  them  sdter  his  own, 
M  lua  dying  charge.  After  briefly  stating  when  and 
where  he  was  born,  when  be  entered  upon  his  cure, 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  the  number  of  his  child- 
Tea, "  two  of  whoai«*nM  said, "  have  already  entered 
])nn{di<5e,  and  ecvcn  remain  in  this  Tcntl:!,"  he  nnmf  r! 
the  day  on  wlucii  hits  wife,  iilthuugii  m  apparently 
good  health,  had  been  taken  from  him.  "  Upon  this 
oecMuni»**  be  piroceeded,  "  as  upon  a  thousand  others 
in  1^  wm%  tii  my  life,  notwithetanding  my  over- 
whelming affliction,  I  was  upheld  by  God's  gracious 
assistance  in  a  remarkable  manner.  I  have  had  all 
my  life  a  desire,  occasionally  a  very  strong  one,  to 
die;  owir?,  in  some  degree,  to  the  consciousness  of 
my  moral  innrinities,  ana  of  my  frequent  derelictions. 
My  affection  for  my  wife  and  children,  and  my  at- 
tachment to  my  ptrnh,  have  aoowtinMa  checked  this 
derire,  though  for  abort  ratervab  only.  I  had,  about 
a  year  since,  some  presentiment  of  my  approaching 
end.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it  at  the  time, 
but,  since  the  death  of  my  wife,  I  hm  lipeqtiently 
received  unequivocal  wamingt  of  the  same  nature. 
Millions  of  times  hare  I  besought  God  to  enable  me 
to  surrender  myself  with  entire  and  filial  submission 
to  his  will,  eiUier  to  lirs  or  to  dies  and  to  bring  me 
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into  eoeh  «  ilMe  of  iwignetion,  as  neifher  to  wiiii, 

nor  to  s;^y,  nor  to  do,  nor  to  undertake  any  thing,  but 
what  He,  who  only  is  wise  and  good,  sees  to  be  best. 
Having  had  such  frequent  intimations  of  my  ap- 
inwicbing  end,  1  have  atwyed  all  nay  aflMr^aa  £ar 
as  I  am  able,  in  ordef  to  prevent  conrarion  after  wf 
death.  For  my  dear  children,  I  fear  nothing;  but, 
as  I  always  greatly  preferred  being  useful  toothers  to 
giving  them  tronob.  I  snllbr  moeh  from  the  idea 
that  they  mny  orcnsion  sorrow  or  anxiety  to  the 
friends  wiio  uke  cliarge  of  them.  May  God  abund- 
antly reward  them  for  it !  With  regard  to  the  children 
themselves,  I  have  no  anxiety,  for  1  have  had  such 
frequent  experience  of  the  mercy  of  God  towaidt 
my:'L  if,  ;ind  place  such  full  reliance  upon  hi>  fifoodness, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  love,  as  to  render  u  impoeeible 
for  me  to  be  at  aU  aoUeitoiis  about  them.  llMir 
mother  was,  at  a  very  enrly  ajic,  deprived  of  her  pa- 
rents, but  she  was,  notwiiliaianding,  a  better  Chris- 
tian than  thousands  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  parental  instruction.  Besides  this,  1  know  that 
Ood  bean  our  prayers ;  and  ever  mee  ^  birth  of 
our  children,  neither  thi  ii  n-'.otlicr  nor  I  liav.-  fcaned 
to  supplicate  him  to  make  them  faithful  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  labourers  in  his  vineyard.  And 
thou,  0  my  dear  parish  !  neither  will  God  forget  nor 
forsake  thee.  He  has  towards  thee,  as  I  have  often 
said,  thoughts  of  peace  and  mercy.    All  things  will 

EweU  with  thee.  Only  cleave  thou  to  him,  and 
ve  bim  to  act.  Oh  1  mayest  then  forget  my  name, 
and  retain  only  t^int  of  .fpRTi?  Christ,  whom  I  have 
proclaimed  to  thee.  He  1$  thy  pastor ;  1  am  but  his 
servant.  He  is  that  good  master,  who.  after  having 
trained  nnd  jirpymred  me  from  my  youth,  sent  me  to 
thee,  that  i  migiit  he  useful.  He  alone  is  wise,  i?ood, 
almighty,  and  merciful ;  and  as  for  me,  I  am  but  a 
poor,  feeble*  wretched  man."  The  atrength  of  this 
iUosive  hope  of  death,  for  hope  it  was,  eontiniiediiot 
merely  to  console,  but  to  i  xli  l  (rnto  him,  till  time|iro* 
duced  insensibly  its  sure  though  slow  effect. 

No  paitieulars  of  01>erlin'8  lue  have  been  preserved 
for  nine  ypari  after  his  wife's  death.  During  the  re- 
voliitioTi,  lie  wab,  hke  tlie  rest  of  the  clergy,  deprived 
of  liiH  s(  antjr  income.  That  income  was  probably 
derived  from  eome  collective  fund  for  the  maint^t- 
nanee  of  the  pnrtestant  clergy.  To  supply  its  Ihilnre 
the  heads  of  the  parish  agreed  to  make  an  annual  col- 
lection of  1400  francs  for  him,  hy  going  from  house 
to  house ;  but  their  utmost  eaertione  daring  tiie  year 
irso  roul  1  ridt  raise  1150,  and  in  the  ensuing  year 
not  so  much  as  iUO,  and  during  those  years  these 
sums  omstitoted  nearly  his  whole  revenue,  for  no 
fees  were  received.  He  used  to  say  his  people  were 
born,  married,  and  bnried,  free  <^  expense,  as  ftr  as 
their  clergyman  was  concerned  In  the  former  of 
those  years  he  was  cited  before  the  suoreme  council 
of  Alsaee,  upon  a  charge  of  having  inouced  his  pa- 
rishioners to  enlist  in  the  emperor  Joseph's  service. 
The  court  not  only  acquitted  him,  but  expressed  its 
regret  that  one,  whose  time  was  so  beneficially  em- 
])Ioyed,  should  have  been  called  from  his  s|^ere  ot 
utility  upon  sQch  an  aeeoastion.  Evidendy  it  was 
altogether  groundless :  Oberlin's  hopes  and  feelings 
were  with  the  revolution.  What  good  man  was  there 
who  did  not,  at  ita  commeneemoit,  hope  that  eoms 
great  improvement  in  human  afTairs  was  about  to  be 
effected, — that  an  end  would  Ije  put  to  the  enormities 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usurpalum, — that  the  abuses 
of  existing  systems  would  be  abaled;  and  that  the 
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institutions  of  society,  which  hitherto  had  added  more 
or  less,  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  to  the  iniserien 
of  life,  would  taeocefortb  be  uaioly  directed  towards 
improviaR  tb«  moral  and  intelleetnal  condition  of 
ttankind? 

During  the  reign  of  terror,  the  Ikn  de  la  Roche 
■loM.  it  is  said,  sssmcd  to  be  an  asylum  of  peaes  in 

the  midst  of  wnr  and  carnage.  Revohilionary  mad- 
ness appeals  nut  to  li<ive  spread  its  infection  widely 
among  the  people  of  Al8ace,  who  are  describeii  a8 
beiaff  ranarkable  for  their  industry  and  lovs  of  order, 
fbr  war  bsrsfitsry  simplicity  of  babiu,  thdr  pro- 
bity, their  respect  for  tlie  laws,  and  their  sense  of 
dtity.  Uunng  these  dreadful  times,  when  every  kind 
of  worship  was  interdicted,  md  when  almost  all  men 
of  learninp,  talents,  and  'irotiertv  in  Alsace  were  itn- 
priKoiied,  Oberlin  was  ailowed  '  to  coulinue  iiia  work 
of  benevolence  and  instruction  unmolested;"  even 
his  facothtr,  tiao  professor,  was  in  phioo.  His 
boose  beetmo  ■  retrent  for  many  of  different  penna. 
siuns  and  nf  iii^utshed  rank,  from  Strasbourg  and 
its  enriroas,  whom  he  received  cordially,  without  re> 

farding  the  dnger  to  which  he  exposed  bimself. 
liis  safety  seems  to  have  been  owin^  in  part  to  the 
extreme  poverty  of  his  parish,  which  udeieil  no  tem])- 
tatkKM  to  rapacity ;  in  part,  perhaps,  to  that  respect, 
wfaidi  even  wiekeifaiess  sometimes  involuntarily  reo* 
dera  to  enment  TVtue;  partly,  also,  to  Oberfin's 
t-ritluisiasin  in  the  national  cause.  His  eldest,  vom, 
jbVederic,  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  aad  was 
oan  'of  the  first  who  were  killed ;  this  loss  he  bore, 
not  witb  that  lightrif^^;  or  elasticity  of  mind  which, 
after  it  has  given  way  to  the  tirst  eutotiona  of  pa^i- 
sionate  sorrow,  flies  from  all  painful  thoughts ;  nor 
in  the  spirit  of  that  hard  and  nardening  philosophy, 
which  submits  with  snllen  strength  of  pnde  to  what 
is  irrernedial  l- .  Oberlin's  resignation  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  baupier  kind ;  it  was  an  entire  submission 
to  thai  Pnmaence  whidi,  havinic  made  all  things  in 
goodness,  ordereth  them  in  mercy:  to  the  will  of 
thM  Providence  he  made  his  own  will  conform,  as 
far  as  is  possible  for  hnman  infirmity ;  and,  regard- 
ing death  as  the  passage  to  a  state  of  immortality, 
had,  in  his  Christian  belief,  a  consolation  which  no 
human  philosophy  can  impart. 

Tbepopohition  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  increased 
vnder  Oberiitt'e  care  from  eighty  or  a  hondred  hmU 
lies,  which  he  bad  fonnri  thprr,  to  snmr  snul--. 
Agricnlture,  and  the  branches  of  labour  connected 
with  it,  CO  old  no  longer  afford  employment  for  the 
inhabitants.  An  invalid  captain,  whom  the  pastor 
had  relieved,  and  who  bad  learned  to  plat  straw  for 
his  own  Hubsistence,  introduced  this  useful  occupa- 
titm  among  them  ( ttkey  were  taught  to  kmt  also  (that 
it  riioidd  M  naedfnl  to  tcadi  «Us,  shove  die  exbreme 
ruiU'n.'ss  of  their  former  state\  and  to  use  dyes  ex- 
tracted from  the  plants  of  the  country.  Oberlin  suc- 
ceeded Ukewne  in-  penoadiBg  them  to  spin  cotton 
by  bund ;  he  eticoura|fcd  this  by  Riving  prizes  to  the 
beat  spinners,  in  addition  to  their  wages ;  and  in  one 
year  this  broaght  into  the  parish,  from  one  raanu- 
faetorer.  32,000  firaacs,  Weavinn  followed,  and  was 
likely  to  prosper,  when  the  nurch  of  intdleet  brought 
UKiclunery  into  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages, 
:tiiii  i>oth  spinnefH  and  weavers  were  then  reduced  to 
.t  distress  In  tBt3  things  were  at  the  worst. 
M  LL'kTand,  of  I'uisl'j,  .vLa  liad  been  a  member  of  the 
Swiim  directory,  remedied  tins  evil,  by  persuadinif  his 
two  sons  to  renoove  their  manufaetoryof -iUkiiDMaf 
BjoonAPHV.— Vol.  II. 
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from  the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  Stcinthal ;  and  as  the 
allies,  in  their  first  invasion,  took  })usseHsioii  of  tlio 
workshops,  the  sons  removed  accordingly,  without 
hesitation  or  dday.  This  manofaetare  appears  to 
have  brought  with  it  no  evil,  because  the  ribbon- 
looms  were  distributed  in  the  bouses,  so  that  the 
children  remained  with  thdr  parents «  while,  in  the 
Legrands,  it  brouglit  to  Oberhn  the  best  of  neigh- 
liours.  and  assistants,  and  friends.  The  eii>director 
(how  immeasurably  happier  than  in  the  days  of  his 
poUtical  elevation !}  lived  there  with  his  wif^  bis  two 
sons,  and  his  eons'  wives,  nnder  the  eame  roof,  but 
each  ])air  in  its  own  dwelHng ;  and  an  English  lady 
who  visited  them  says,  that  "  no  comfortable  ao«l 
complete  a  bouse  and  family  could  rarely  be  met  with 
in  any  cunr.try."  K!;';i!nvfnent  hnvinif  thus  been  se- 
cured for  lije  population,  the  vi.suauons  of  Provi- 
dence seem  to  have  been  the  only  adbction  which 
either  Oberlin  or  hie  people  endured  fr<nn  that  time. 
They  enlbred  ecareity  in  the  years  T8I6  and  1817— 
the  effect  of  most  unfavourable  se.i  ons— and  then, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  the  potatoes  which  Uberba 
had  introduced  preserved  them  from  perishing ;  and 
the  knnwledge  which  the  parishioners  had  acquired 
from  liim  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  e\'ery  indi> 
genous  plant  is  said  to  have  proved  at  that  time  moat 
naeful  to  them,  in  preventing  or  relieving  "  many 
distressing  dieeaaea.^  He  himself  was  for  some  time 
tin  piii  rnl  physician  in  his  parish;  he  had  learned 
how  to  open  a  vein  during  his  abode  with  M.  Ziegea« 
hagen,  and  had  also  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  routine  of  the  profession  in  orainary  cases. 
When  the  great  increase  of  nopulation  increased  bis 
other  duties,  he  transferred  tlua  part  of  bia  functions 
to  hie  eon  Charlee,  and  to  a  young  man  whom  he 
bad  sent  to  study  at  Strasbourg.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  success  of  Oberlin's  medical  practice, 
be  succeeded  in  rehevioff  his  parishioners  from  a 
chronic  lawanit  of  more  than  eighty  years'  atanding. 
It  was  concerning  the  right  of  the  forests  which  co- 
vered the  greater  part  of  the  mountains ;  this  right 
was  conteeted  between  the  peasantry  of  tiie  Ban  and 
the  seigneurs  of  the  territory ;  and,  as  the  revolution, 
which  swept  away  so  many  feudal  rights,  left  this 
subsisting,  the  long  litigation  had  impoverished  both 
parties,  uid  had  greatly  impeded  the  improvement 
of  the  dietiiet.  It  was  eo  great  an  evil  tibat  Oberfin 
plnrfd  over  one  of  bis  doors  this  inscription — "O 
God,  have  mercy  on  the  Steiothal,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  lawsuit!"  At  length  the  prefect  of  the  I^wcr 
Rhone,  M,  de  Lesay  Marnesia,  who  knew  and  loved 
Oberlin, requested  him  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion, by  persuading  his  parisiiioners  to  abate  their 

eretensions,  and  consent  to  an  agreement  which  would 
e  advantageous  to  both  parties.  Widbont  the  eane- 

tion  nf  the  iirefect's  niithority,  ()bcrl;ri  n rw  it  would 
he  impoHsible  to  effect  this,  and  therefore  had  never 
before  attempted  it.  He  undertook  it  now,  warmly 
but  wisely,  pressing  upon  his  parishioners,  in  private, 
the  policy  of  thus  adjusiing  su  costly  a  dispute,  and 
urging  upon  them,  in  public,  the  exercise  of  that 
Christian  charity  which  suffereth  loiw,  and  eeeketh 
not  Ita  own,  and  beareth  all  thinge.  His  advice  wss 
followed:  comiiromisc  was  made  to  the  satisfaction 
and  benefit  of  both  parties ;  and  the  pen  with  which 
the  prefect  signed  the  definitive  agreement  was,  at 
his  Hui^gestioii,  presented  by  the  mayors  in  deputa- 
tion to  their  pastor,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
SB^Miid  It  in  iMf  etudy,  as  a  tn^y  of  the  victory 

a  I 
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wbicih  bis  habitual  benefieenee  had,  under  tbe  blesa- 

ing  of  God.  ciiiMt'dhim  to  Rnin  over  old  animosities 
and  angry  feelings.  He  often  said,  that  the  day  on 
which  that  pen  waa  uaed  waa  one  of  the  hap^eat  of 
his  life. 

For  his  exertions  at  these  titnes,  and  for  the  great 
iinel  inauikst  iiniiiovrriunts  winch  he  liad  made  in 
the  condilioQ  of  the  Uaa  de  la  Huche,  LouU  XVIII. 
aent  hkn  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  homnir  <  and  the 
roynl  n-^ricultural  society  voted  him  a  gold  medal. 
When  Couitl  i'rau(,ussde  Neufcbatcau  proposed  this 
vote,  he  t^aid,  "  If  you  would  behold  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  cflccted  in  any  country  for  the  adN'ance- 
incnl  of  agriculture  and  the  interests  of  humanity, 
Irieiidsof  the  plouf^li  r.ml  of  liuman  happiness,  ascend 
the  Yosgea  mountaun,  and  behold  the  lian  de  ia 
Roche!''  Hia  beneralent  exertiona  were  thua  ae> 
knowledged  in  his  on n  counlry  ;  while  the  religious 

Iirinciples  from  wluch  thu!>e  exertions  proceeded,  and 
ty  which  they  were  sustained,  made  bis  character 
more  highly  as  well  us  xxwro  justly  appreciated  among 
that — not  jncou>-idera!jlc — part  of  the  British  public 
to  whom  his  name  was  known. 

Old  age  came  gently  on  this  venerable  man.  Uia 
atrength  failed,  so  that  he  no  longer  left  hia  hone, 
except  for  urgent  motives ;  but  his  body  was  not  bent, 
neither  were  ids  senses  dulled ;  he  devoted  more  time 
than  he  had  done  during  hia  more  active  years  to 
composition,  and  the  last  essay  on  which  he  was  cn 
gaged  wus  lur  llie  purpoac  of  giving  a  more  cheerful 
and  consolatory  picture  of  old  age  than  Cicero.  At 
length,  in  tlte  cighiy.auth  year  of  hia  age,  be  waa  aeixcd 
with  ahiverings  and  faintinga ;  fitaucceeded  fit  during 
four  days;  ou  liic  fifth  morning  he  lost  his  speech; 
he  was  still  able  to  take  off  his  cap,  join  hia  hands, 
and  raiae  hia  eyes  for  the  last  time  toward  heaven, 
his  countenance  beaming  the  v.l  ilp  v-itU  fnitli,  nnf! 
joy,  and  love;  he  then  cluseil  Llieiu  lor  ever,  and 
Boon  afu  rwards  departed  in  peace. 

0'151£RN%  THOMAS  LLWIS,  an  Irish  nre- 
late,  who  waa  bom  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ire- 
land, in  the  year  17  IS.  Being  of  a  calliolic  family, 
his  father,  who  was  a  faruier,  sent  htm  with  his 
brother  to  St.  Omer'a  to  be  educated  for  the  pnest- 
hood,  'l  iie  latter conipliid  with  lii.s  father's  wishes; 
but  i'homas  O'Bierae,  while  investigating  the  grounds 
of  bia  religion,  saw  reasons  for  renouncing  his  in  fa- 
vour of  that  of  the  eetabliahed  church.  He  also  en- 
tered into  ordera  in  that  communion ;  and  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  thatthe  two  brothers  ofTiciated,  after  a  lapse 
of  years,  in  the  aame  diocese,  tbe  one  asa  zealousmem- 
ber  of  the  cathobc  church,  and  the  other  aa  a  prdate 
of  the  protestant  establishment.  Mr.  O'Bieme  be- 
came, at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
chaplain  in  the  fleet  under  Lord  Howe  ;  and  the  ca^ 
lamitous  (ire  at  New  York  in  1776  gave  bim  an  op- 
imrtunity  of  displaying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  m 
the  m  >si  consolatory  manner,  having  tieen  appointed 
to  preach  at  St.  Paiil's  church,  the  only  one  in  New 
York  which  had  been  preser^'cd  from  the  flames.  On 
liis  return  from  Amcrira,  v,*hpn  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Howe  and  his  brother.  Sir  WiUiaia  ilowc,  btciime 
the  atttyect  of  general  animadversion  and  parlia- 
mentary in<iuiry,  Dr.  O'Bicrne  published^  pamphlet 
in  vindication  of  them.  About  this  time  also  be 
wi  utc  a  spirited  |)ainj)hlet  in  their  favour,  called  "llie 
Gleam  of  Comfort, '  which  i>osse«eed  much  merit. 
Hb  conncaioa  widi  the  Uowea  inttodtieed  bim  to 
the  Ute  duke  of  Fmrtland,  vhom  Ko  Meomponied  a» 
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private  secretary  to  Irdand  in  1782.   On  that  oeer 

sion,  however.  Dr.  O'Bieme  obtained  no  preferment ; 
but  tbe  year  following  his  patron  presented  kim  to 
two  valuable  livings  in  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland. When  Earl  Fitswilliam  went  to  Ireland 
he  took  the  doctor  with  him  as  his  first  chaplain ; 
soon  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  the  bisuopiir 
of  Osaory,  from  which,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Maxwell, 
he  waa  trandated  to  dm  m«  of  M eath.  When  Eal 
Fitzwilliam  was  removed  from  office,  Hishop  O'Bieme 
stood  forward  in  tbe  Irish  bouse  of  peers  in  biii  de- 
fence. The  bishop  was  diatinguished  as  a  political 
writer,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  hia  conduct 
as  a  prelate  was  both  liberal  and  exemplary.  His 
first  charge  as  biKlio|i  of  Ossory  is  perhaps  unexatn- 

Sled  in  point  of  paatoial  airopUcity  and  apostolic 
oetrine.  He  canaidly  admitted  the  obacnritf  ef  bit 
birth,  and  mnde  n  Kolrrnn  ii-cl.-ration,  that,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical promotions  wlucb  were  at  his  dispoul, he 
should  be  influenced  by  the  merits  of  the  candidaHs 
only.  He  instituted  monthly  lectores,  on  topics  of 
religious  controversy  and  subjects  selected  from  "'IV 
History  of  the  Church,"  while  chapter-  iroui  tht 
New  'i'estament  were  occaaionally  tranalated,  and  tbe 
most  approved  eommentatora  and  expowtota  waa 
carefully  consulted.  It  was  not  uncommon  duriag 
these  lectures  to  see  them  attended  by  clergytnea, 
from  a  distance  of  twen^  or  thirty  miles,  who  pro. 
hnVriy  h:i.d  no'.,  for  twenty  OTthuT^ ycata,  h>ekedwle 

the  unguial  text. 

As  a  nreacher.  Dr.  O'Bieme  ranked  in  the  first 
class.  Uia  aermooa  aeldom  related  to  the  tborej 
pointa  of  controversial  theology,  which  are  more  cu- 
culated  to  confound  than  toenUghten.  He  was  ge- 
nerally satisfied  with  expatiating  on  tbe  grand  and 
easential  doetrinee  of  Christianii^>and  his  dictioo  was 
perspicuous,  animnted,  and  nemma.  Thia  pralats 
died  in  1822. 

OCCAM,  WILLIAM^  an  English  dinne  of  die 
fourteenth  centuiy.  who  waa  educated  at  Mertoo  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  atttdted  under  die  eddinled 
Duns  Scotus,  whose  opinions  he,  notwithstanding, 
controverted,  becoming  the  founder  of  the  philoso- 
pbical  sect  of  the  nominalists  as  Scotus  waa  ef  Ihi 
realists.  Ocenm  entered  holy  ordcr«.  nnd  l>ecainea 
monk.  He  died  in  1347.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works ;  one  of  the  beat  knom  ia  hit 
Ingressu  Scientianira." 
OCHTERLONY,  SIR  DAVID,  a  fcrmre  wHitsnr 

officer,  who  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Fe!)niarT,  I'j^. 
at  Boston  in  New  England.  Having  completed  hi< 
education,  he  waa  tent  to  India  as  a  cadet  ami 
made  a  lieutenant  in  1781.  In  January  IT  6  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  in  1800  to  thai  ui  vaA'm, 
and  in  1803  was  created  lieutenant-colonel.  In  tht 
arrangements  for  disconcerting  the  great  Mahratf 
confederacy  to  expel  the  British,  and  acquire  an  as- 
i  i  ruli  ::i.'y  by  the  ])risse?sion  of  tbe  person  of  Shah 
Alum,  toe  nominal  sovereign  of  Delhi,  Lientenant- 
cdonel  Ochterlony  waa  attadbed  to  tiie  grand  army 
under  General  Lake,  as  deputy  adjutant-general  He 
was  consequently  preisent  at  the  great  battle  of  Delhi 
on  the  11th  of  September,  1803;  which  event 
stored  tlie  descendant  of  tbe  Moghul  emperors,  sod 
exalted  the  character  and  prowess  of  the  British  army 
in  the  estimation  of  the  native  pov^.  i  -  Imniethatfly 
after  the  battle  of  Delhi,  Ueutenant-colonel  Ochiiu- 
lony  was  oominnted  envoy,  or  rmidentt  at  the  court 
«f  the  cnpetor  Shah  Alum,  wImn^  ihn  faHowif 
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year,  he  Fesisted,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  Burn,  a 
dcqwnrtB  «ttnnp^  of  Holkar's  troops  under  Scindia. 
to  veeoFar  voMawion  of  Delhi}  and  at  the  same 

time  he  haa  to  control  a  restless  and  discontented 
pt^ulace.  For  this  well-perfonned  service  he  ob- 
tuned  the  governor-general's  "  earnest  thanks  and 
unqualified  approbation."  Peace  being  completely 
re-esta!)lished  in  this  quarter,  n  genlleman  of  the 
civil  service  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  the 
court  of  DeUu,  and  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  no- 
minated to  command  the  fortress  of  Allahabad.  From 
this  inactive  situation  he  was  removed,  in  1809,  to 
command  a  force  asscmhled  on  the  north-west  fron- 
tier to  oppose  some  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
Srike.  With  that  ferae  he  establuhed  «  position  on 
the  bank!  of  the  Sotuleje. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1813,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  1814,  to 
that  of  major-general.  For  a  series  of  years  the 
Nepaulese  had  been  makin^^  encroachments  on  the 
British  tlntuMiions,  which,  not  ])eing  vigorously  re- 
sisted at  first,  they  were  encouraged  to  continue.  At 
length  a  nmonatnmee  was  made  to  the  cowtef  Cat- 
in  in  1<  o  on  the  subject,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pomted,  un  the  part  of  both  states,  to  examine  jointly 
the  pretended  rights  of  the  Nepaulese  to  the  lands 
which  they  had  acquired.  The  result  of  this  enquir)' 
was  a  complete  refutation  of  all  their  pretensions, 
and  the  production  of  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  violence  with  which  their  acouisitions  bad 
been  obtained;  but,  notwithitanding  tnii,  they  con- 
tinued to  evade  on  various  pretences  the  demands  of 
the  British  (government  for  mtitution.  The  conse- 
quence of  thin  diapnte  was  that  war  was  decburad  by 
tne  British. 

The  plan  of  the  cauipaign  was  by  a  variety  of  ope- 
rations undertaken  at  once,  to  wrest  the  country 
aoddenlj  from  the  Nepaaleea.  With  Una  view  it 
waa  mtaadad  llmft  die  principal  division  of  the  army 
should  move  from  Palna  on  the  capital,  bjrthe  route 
of  Etonde  and  Chusapanee;  wUiie  a  similar  force 
«hould  penetrate  into  Gorkah,  by  thenrntaof  Roota> 
wild,  and  prevent  tlie  tranafar  of  the  war  to  Iha  weat- 
ward. 

The  only  part  of  this  plan  that  can  ba 
aa  having  been  attended  with  complete 
dntt  enmnted  to  Major-general  Ochterlony,  tiiio 

had  to  contend  with  a  country  of  ^reat  difficulty,  and 
with  an  enemy  who  throughout  the  campaign  dia- 
pbyed  a  degree  of  energy,  of  genius,  and  of  resource, 
tinprprprirntr  :]  in  a  native  leader ;  by  a  scries  of  ope- 
rations graduaiiv  forced  him  from  post  to  post,  and 
«t  length  coopea  him  np,  and  com]>elled  him  to  sur- 
vander  in  the  abnoat  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown. 
He  waa,  however,  destined  to  gain  still  brighter  dis- 
tinctions  in  this  war.  Although  a  treaty  had  been 
signed  by  the  rajah's  deputies,  the  rajah  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and  the  Britiah  troops  again  took  the  field : 
the  chief  riTtnraand  was  now  given  to  Major-general 
Ochterlonj,  whose  skilful  conduct  on  the  occasion 
was  rewarded  by  stiU  higher  ])romotion. 

In  April  1815  he  was  cieated  a  knight-commander 
of  the  Bath,  being  one  of  the  company's  first  officers 
%vbo  received  that  honour.  In  November  1815  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  At  a  coart 
of  directora  of  the  East  India  company,  hdd  on 
"Wednesday,  the  6th  of  r^i  rrml  ,  r,  1815,  a  report 
from  the  committee  of  correspondence  having  been 
ndp  it  wtM  naolvad  fmaniiiioiuly  dial^  *'in  cmtt- 


deration  of  the  eminent  and  most  beneficial  services 
rendered  to  the  company  by  Major-general  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  Bart.,  and  K.C.B.,  in  the  war  against  (ho 
state  of  Nepaul,  by  which  the  honour  of  the  British 

arms  was  upheld,  and  the  enemy,  after  the  capture  of 
extensive  provinces  important  to  them,  were  obiiged 
to  sue  for  peace  on  terma  favouraUe  to  the  company, 
a  pension  of  1000/.  per  annum  he  granted  to  him,  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  lite  viciury  over  the  Ne- 
paulese army,  the  iGth  of  April,  1815:  the  aaid 
grant  being  ttubject  to  tiie  approbation  of  the  court 
of  proprietors." 

Sir  David  Ochterlony  subsefjucntly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  great  Mahratta  and  I'indarry  war  of 
1617  and  1 818.  Sir  David  had  a  prtndpal  command* 
the  superintendence  of  the  fifth  division,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  to 
whom  he  soon  transferred  the  command,  in  order  to 
undertake  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the  distracted 
province  of  Ilniiwotana,  for  which  purpose  he  was  in*, 
vested  with  large  discretionary  powers. 

In  December  1817  be  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
PMan  chief.  Ameer  Khan,  and  gained  over  all  the 
petty  chiefs  in  that  quarter  to  the  Urilisli  interest. 
Id  April  1818  he  was  appointed  resident  at  itajpoo- 
tana,  with  the  oommand  of  the  troops.  In  December 
the  same  year  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  residcnt- 
shij)  of  Delhi,  with  Jeypore  annexed,  and  to  the  com- 
mand  of  the  third  division  of  the  grand  arm)-.  In 
1822  he  wa*  Intrusted  with  the  snperintendence  of 
the  a&irs  of  Central  India,  aa  resident  and  politieal 

agent  in  MaUvah  and  Rajpootana.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  1S24  the  political  dissensions  in  the  state  of 
Jeypore  obliged  Sir  IHvid  Ochterlony  to  take  the 
field,  but  an  adjustment  of  afiaira  prevented  the  ne* 
cessity  of  any  active  eflTort. 

His  health,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted 
service*  at  leo^h  became  impaired,  and  in  June  lfi%i 
lie  was  constrained  to  resign  bis  high  poUtteal  ofBee^ 
with  the  intention  of  iirocefdin;^  to  Calcutta,  and 
thence  to  England ;  but  gumg  fur  change  of  air  to 
Meenit,  he  there  died  on  the  i5th  of  July,  1825. 

OCKLEY,  SIMON,  a  Icamod  oruni.d  scholar, 
wlio  was  born  in  1G78,  and  received  his  education  at 
Camliridge,  where  he  toolc  his  degree  of  M.  A.  In 
17 so  he  publUhed  "  The  Life  of  tin  Ebn  Jaafar  Ebn 
Topbail,"  and  fn  leaa  than  a  twehrenioBth  after,  hia 
great  work,  entitled  "Tiie  ITiHtory  of  the  Saracens. 
Olostrating  the  Religion,  Rites,  Customs,  and  Man- 
nera  of  ^t  Warlike  People,"  in  addition  to  which* 
he  was  the  author  of  "  I  ntroductio  ad  Lingaas  Orien- 
tales."    He  died  in  ITo/. 

a-:HLENSCH LAGER,  ADAM.— Thia  dramatic 
poet  has  added  glory  to  Denmark,  his  cowitry,  and 
indeed  to  ail  Scandinavia,  by  his  poetical  works, 
which  embody  the  histories  and  sagas  of  the  north, 
(iermauy  also  claims  bim,  because  his  finest  poems 
are  in  German.  His  verse  has  strengthened  the  con- 
nexion between  the  literature  of  the  two  nation!*. 
Oh^hlenschlager  passed  his  youtli  at  the  castle  of 
Fradeiicaberg,  near  Copenhagen,  where  his  father  was 
governor.  In  1800|  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  bnt  soon  after  abandoned  the  legal  profession, 
and,  at  the  expense  of  the  Danish  government,  tra- 
velled through  Germany,  France,  and  luly.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  professor  of  lestheties  at  the 
nniver«ity  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  also  took  a  part 
in  the  direction  of  the  theatre,  in  he  reueated 
hia  jonrMy  thtongh  the  aama  counttiaa*  and  pub- 
ala 
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Ushed  a  description  of  them.  In  Germany  he  first 
became  known  by  the  dramatic  fable  of  "  Aladdin,  or 
tke  Wonderful  huav."  Uia  aerioua  dramas  are  still 
non  eelelmtad— «  Mmtoke.**  **  Hakon  Jarl*"  "Axel 
xim]  Walburg,"  and  his  drama  of  "  Corrcpgio."  He 
wrote  also  several  dramatic  i)oem8  in  the  German 
language,  as  *'  Ludlam's  Cave,"  "  Freya's  Altar,"  the 
"  Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Starkother,"  "  Erich  und  Abel." 
We  also  owe  to  him  a  new  translation  of  Holberg's 
comedies.  His  rifacimento  of  the  old  German  ru- 
nwBOB.  die  "  Island  of  Felsenbur^"  upeared  under 
die  tide  of  tiie  "  Idande  in  ibe  South  Set.*  Hie 
lyric  poems  and  his  novels  are  inferior  to  his  dra- 
matic works.  In  Danish  literature  Q'^hlenschlager 
inlrodaeed  a  new  and  bold  style,  resembling  the 
German,  and  which,  as  well  in  pnUM  as  in  blame, 
has  been  called  the  romantic. 

OGDEN,  SAMUEL,  an  Eagltth  divine,  who  was 
born  et  Manchester  in  1716,  and  educated  at  St. 
Jolm*e  college,  Cambridge.  On  entering  holy  orders 
be  obtained  several  good  church  preferments,  the 
left  of  which  was  Stansfield,  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
died  in  1778.  His  sermons,  which  were  published 
during  his  life,  are  short,  animated,  and  striking. 

OGILBY,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  author,  who  was  oom 
in  Edinburgh  in  1600.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
daactuf-ineter,  bnl  owiac  to  a  vfnxa  which  be  re- 
cited Mwntmilde  to  feSow  that  imrfearion.  After 
■offering  many  painful  vicissitudes  he  at  length  over- 
CBtte  his  want  of  hterary  education,  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  translate  the  works  of  Homer.  He  aflerwards 
erected  a  printing-office  in  London,  and  was  appoint- 
ed the  king's  cosmographer  and  geographic  printer. 
He  printea  several  volumes  of  a  large  aUas,  and  also 

An  Account  of  the  Great  Ctoai-nMdB  of  the  King- 
dom,** bom  hie  own  surveys. 

OGILVIE,  JOHN,  a  Scottish  divine,  who  was 
bom  in  1733,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen. He  ranked  high  amoDf  dm  divines  and  au- 
thors of  his  day.  Among  his  numerous  publications 
we  may  mention  his  "  Critical  Observations  on  Com- 
position." his  "Theology  of  Plato." and  his  "Ex- 
amination of  the  Evidence  of  Pkoplieey  in  behalf  of 
the  Christian  Religion." 

OGINSKI — the  name  of  an  illustrious  Polish 
konee.  One  of  the  moat  distinguished  members  of 
it  was  Michael  CSaiimir  Oginskl,  who  fought  against 
the  Russians ;  but  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  countrv 
obliged  him  to  flee.  He  constructed  the  canal  which 
beafs  his  name,  and  united  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  enUrelv  at  hia  own  exjMnse.  He  died*  aevenQr- 
two  yean  old,  in  Warsaw,  in  1803. 

Michael  Cleophas  Oginski  was  horn  in  1765.  He 
was  foreign  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  fought  on 
die  side  of  Koaeinako  in  1794.  At  a  later  period  he 
acted  as  the  agent  of  the  patriots  in  Paris  and  Con- 
stantinople. A]e.xander  permitted  him  in  1B02  to 
Mom.  In  1810  he  was  snpointed  senator  and  privy 
ooonedlort  but  in  1815  he  went  to  Italy,  where  his 
compositions,  particularly  his  "  Polonaisea,"  are  ce- 
lebrated for  their  beauty. 

GGLE^IHORPE,  JAMES  EDWARD,  an  Eng. 
lisb  general  officer,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1698, 
and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1733  he  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  exertions  to  found  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  lor  which  he  obtained  the  royal  charter. 
He  Buio  conducted  a  body  of  emigrants  to  that  pro- 
vince,  at  which  time  he  was  accompanied  by  the  two 
Weileia.  la  17M  ho  ntornad*  indi  •&  IiuUni  boy 
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in  his  suite,  and  in  1736  revisited  Georgia  with 
other  band  of  emigrants,  and  proceeded  very  success- 
fully in  the  settlement  of  the  colony.  As  commander 
of  tne  BngBsb  forces  in  Oeoivia  and  Carolina  be  re- 
pelled the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1745  he 
was  made  major-general,  and  was  employed  to  follow 
the  rebels  under  the  pretender.  The  private  charae> 
ter  of  General  Oglethorpe  was  extremely  amiable, 
and  he  has  been  eulogized  by  Thompson,  Pope,  and 
Dr.  Johnson. 

O'UARA,  KANE,  an  Irish  dramatiat  of  consider, 
able  talent,  ti%o  was  a  younger  brother  in  a  sood  fis* 
mily.  His  first  work  wa-s  "  Midas,"  it  was  Y)roiight 
out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  remarkablywell  received 
His  other  works  are.  "  The  Golden  Pippia,**  "Tim 
Two  Misers,"  and  "Tom  Thumb." 

O'HIGGINS.  BERNARDO.— The  father  of  this 
celebrated  military  leader  was  Don  Ambrosio  O'Hig- 
gins,  an  Irishman,  who  loee  to  be  pieaident  and  etp- 
tain-geneial  of  Chile,  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Peru  in  1796,  by  the  title  of  marquess  of 
Osomo.  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
uncommon  success  and  popularity.  Don  Bernardo 
first  became  distinguished  in  the  Chilean  revolution 
in  1812,  when  he  joined  the  Carreras  in  the  capacity 
of  captain  of  militta,  and  received  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  of  die  line«  and  aoon  afterwards  of 
brigadier-general,  aa  a  reward  liar  die  innorlaat  ser- 
vice h  which  he  rendered  in  the  command  of  guerilla 
parties.  In  1813,  the  Carreras  being  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Spaniards,  die  eommand  of  the  army  de- 
volved on  O'Higgins,  as  senior  officer,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assume  the  civil  autho- 
rity  also.  The  Carreras,  however,  soon  regained  their 
liberty,  and  compelled  O'Higgina  to  reltnquiab  hia 
usurped  power  and  reamne  bie  atation  under  dtem. 
After  the  battle  of  Rancagua,  which  wns  fought  Oc- 
tober 1814,  in  which  the  Chileans  were  defeated,  the 
Caireraa,  O'Higgins,  Rodrigues,  and  other  promt, 
ncnt  patriots,  crossed  the  Cordillera,  and  took  refuge 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  government  of  the  latter 
country,  being  aware  that  their  own  safety  demanded 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Cbaku  gradually 
assembled  a  sufficient  oody  of  troops  at  HendoMi,  to 
be  united  with  the  Chilean  refugees,  and  placed 
under  the  conmiand  of  General  Jose  de  San  Martin, 
for  the  liberation  of  CbUe.  One  of  dio  ifivieiaM  was 
commanded  by  O'Higgins.  They  encountand  and 
beat  the  royalists  at  Chacabuco,  in  February,  1817, 
after  wUeh  O'Higgins,  by  the  influence  of  San  Mar- 
tin, waa  raised  to  the  office  of  supreme  director  of 
Chile.  He  continued  to  direct  the  government  of 
Chile  until  January,  1 823.  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  supreme  authority,  in  consequence  of  the 
indignation  of  the  people  against  die  arbitrary  con- 
duct and  shameless  peculations  of  Rodrigne?.,  his 
minister  of  finance,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Ra- 
mond  Freyre.  He  remuned  in  exile  several  yeer^ 
although  a  party  existed  in  Chile  in  his  interest.  In 
1836  the  island  of  Cbiloe  revolted  in  his  favour,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  troops  ;  but  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed  and  punished.  After  hie  banishment 
O'Higgins  occupied  himself  in  die  cultivation  of  a 
very  Jirie  estate,  presented  to  him  by  the  Penn-ian 

fovernrnent  in  the  time  of  San  Martin's  protectorate, 
lis  integrity  and  patriotism  were  highly  esteemed, 
notwithstanding  the  errors  of  judgment  which  led  to 
his  being  deprived  of  power. 
O'lCW^  JOHN,  a  cdehnilMl  dmadal^  wiM 
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mi  Irani  in  the  dtjr  of  Dnblhr,  and  {atendM  for  dte 

profession  of  an  artist.  He  however  c  nterialm  tl  ao 
•troox  a  pmion  for  the  drama,  that  he  obUuned  an 
•Dgagaramt  at  tiia  royal  Dublin  theatre,  wlMva  ho 
acted  for  some  years.  He  aubscqTipntly  became 
author  as  well  as  actor.  His  first  production  of  any 
importance  was  a  farce  entitled  "  Tony  Lumpkin, 
wbkh  met  with  great  auccaas.  Sood  after  thie  he 
left  Irdand,  and  oa  )m  aninti  in  Lomlon  ap|)liad  for 
aneni^gement ;  but  his  services  3*5  an  nrtorwere  de- 
clined. He  then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  drama- 
tic composition,  and  |NrodnMd  a  nmnlMr  of  pMces  in 
rajiifi  succession. 

it  is  remarked  in  the  "iiiographia  Dramatica" 
that  "  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  this  author  by 
pmciibed  dnunatie  mlMi  aa  bia  vritiiiga  hava  been 
UKlebli^  to  no  nilM,  ancient  ortBodem.  Tlieywere 

written  to  make  penyiJe  lauj^h,  ami  they  have  fuKy 
aaawend  that  intent.  With  this  species  uf  talent 
hit  O'Keefe  gladdened  the  hearts  of  bia  auditors, 
and  sent  them  Intighing  to  their  beds.  He  has  often 
done  more,  he  iiau  been  the  constant  advocate  for 
virtue ;  and  in  many  of  his  little  pieces  he  has  given 
akMdiaa  of  ehinetar.  «hic)i*  though  unfinished,  can 
boMt  of  nraeh  originality— eome  passages  that  warm 
and  ineHorTitc  the  heart,  and  others  irokll  flUlk  no 
mean  attention  to  life  and  manners." 

In  the  year  1800«  bdng  lednced  by  Uindneaa  and 
other  misfortunes  to  a  state  of  great  embarrns<;TTteQt, 
Mr.  O'Keefe  obtained  a  bensSt  at  Covcnc  iiarden 
theatre,  when  the  first  piece  perfemed  was  his  "IJe 
of  the  Day."  At  the  end  of  the  second  act  Mr.  Lewis 
lad  the  author  upon  the  stage,  and  he  there  delivered 
a  poetical  address,  in  which  liumour  and  pathos 
were  very  happily  blended.  At  a  subsequent  period 
it  !■  stated  Mat  hit  cireunMtancM  wara  ao  nr  in- 
proTed  that  he  was  enabled  to  return  a  donation  sent 
to  him  by  the  literary  fund  society — en  action 
which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  hia  honourable 
feeiiagi.  Ut,  O'KmSb  died»  nadi  ngntted*  early 
in  1833. 

OKKX,  I.OT'I.'^,  a  h  arried  German  writer,  and 
ope  of  the  moet  active  and  ioAeaiotta  naturalists  of 
his  day.  We  eannot  sav  mo^  bonrever,  in  praise 
of  his  sysrem"?  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.  In  1816 
he  began  a  journal  called  "  TTbe  lais,"  to  whidi  he  in- 
tended to  give  an  encvclopaedic  duffacter.  As  the 
government  of  Saxe  Weimar  then  allowed  the  press 
gr«Uer  freedom  than  other  German  states,  many  com- 
plainants selected  this  journal  as  their  organ.  Oken, 
whose  viewa  were  liberal,  printed  such  comiMnte 
wlieneTer  they  awre  of  general  intereet  Theeonse- 
qurnce  was,  that  the  govern mentof  Saxe  Weimarwas 
compelled,  by  the  great  powers  of  the  German  confe- 
doacy,  to  nuke  bim  discontinue  the  "  Isis."  or  dis- 
charge him  from  the  profe?'^or«<hip  Okrn  cho^e  to 
give  up  the  latter,  ana  continued  lo  livt  lu  Jeua  with 
few  interruptions.  In  1827  he  was  made  professor 
in  the  new  unimnty  of  Municbt  vhere  he  cave  lec- 
tnet.  He  ia  the  ehief  founder  of  Ae  exetiDent  eo- 
ciety  of  German  naturalists,  antl  hin  rictivily  is  appa- 
rent from  the  list  of  bis  works,  i  ijey  consist  of — 
"  OutUnes  of  the  Philoeophy  of  Nature,  of  the 
Hieory  of  the  S^n  and  the  rhiNsifieiitinri  of 
Animals  founded  thereon,"  "  Biology,  '  u  text-book 
for  his  lectures,  "  Oken's  and  Kieaer's  Contributions 
to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phyaioiofn,"  "  On  the 
Bifl^ufieatioB  of  the  Bone*  of  the  6^ 
VflnWM^  aCoMiinwtionof  the  Syalemof  tbeStoN^" 
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"  First  Ideea  towarde  a  Theory  of  liirii^  IMneee^ 

Colours,  and  Hfat,"  "  S^^etch  of  the  Natural  System 
of  Metals,"  *' On  ti  c  Value  of  Natural  History," 
"  Origin  and  Cui  e  of  ilernia  Umbilicalis,"  "Manual 
of  the  Philosophy  of  NfUin  t *'  ^f:^nual  of  Natural 
History,"  "New  Armament,  New  France,  New  Ger- 
many,'' *•  Natural  History  for  Schools." 

OLAVIDES.  DON  PABLO,  count  of  PUo.  n 
learned  Spaniard,  who  waa  bom  at  Lhna  fn  Peni« 
in  1740,  and  went  at  an  early  aec  to  Mru^nih  where 
his  talents  and  activity  soon  raised  him  to  important 
stations.   He  aooonnHiied  Count  d'Aranda  on  hie 


embassy  to  France,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary. 
Char  lea  ill.  created  him  count,  and  appointed  him 
intendant  of  Seville.  Olavidea  ftmned  several  areat 
and  useful  plans  of  public  improvement*  partieiuarijr 
onefbrbrini^ing  the  Morena  into  cultivation.  GMrgea 
oflieresy  mtfrnipted  these  projects,  and  the  man  who 
bad  done  so  much  to  promote  the  splendour  and  pros> 
perity  of  hie  eomrtry,  was  condemned  to  imprison, 
merit  and  mnnnstir  jienances  by  the  inquisition  in 
irrn.  In  tliti  thuJ  year  of  his  confinement  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  in  esca{Nng  to  Ve- 
nice, whence  he  aftenrards  returned  to  Spain,  and 
died  in  1803.  A  defence  of  religion  against  mfidelity, 
"  El  Evangelio  en  Triuinro,"  whu  li  in  two  years 
passed  through  eight  editions,  is  attributed  to  Ola- 
videe. 

OLBERS,  HENRY  WILLI.\M  MATTHEW, 
a  German  author,  who  was  bom  at  Arbergeo,  in  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1758.  In  1772,  while  atwnrie 
at  Bremen,  he  manifested  a  passion  for  astronomy, 
and  in  1777  he  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  directed  his  attcnlion  particuharly  to  comets. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  and  convenient  me- 
Aodof  edenhitingtbepathof  neom<rt.  Rearanired 

still  prrater  reptitatioo  by  his  second  discover)' ofCcrcs 
in  1802,  hisdiscovery  of  the  planet  l^allaa  in  the  same 
year,  and  <rf  Vesta  in  1 807.  He  wrote  ten  several  trea- 
tises upon  the  calculation  of  the  parallax  of  heavenly 
bodies,  and  upon  meteoric  stones.  His  inaugural  dis- 
course was  "  Ih:  Oculi  Mutationibus  Internis  " 

OLDCASTLE.  SIK  JOHN,  LOflD  COBUAM. 
Tliie  nobleman  wae  bom  in  die  fowtaentb  century, 
in  the  rfi^'n  of  F.dwnrtl  III  ,  nnd  obtained  his  peerage 
b^'  marrying  liie  daughter  of  Lord  Cobham.  He  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  clergv  by  his  sealoue 
adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  whose  worka 
be  collected  and  transcribed,  distributing  them  among 
the  people.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he  was  at  the 
heaa  of  an  English  army  in  France,  during  the  Or* 
leena  and  Bufgundian  fiutione,  end  he  oniged  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the  sipps  of  Paris.  Under 
Henry  V.  he  was  accused  of  heresy}  but  the  king, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  ddayed  the  prosecu- 
tion'<  rij^'ainst  him,  and  tried  to  reason  with  nira  and 
to  convince  liiiu  of  his  alleged  errors,  but  in  vain  { 
and  he  soon  after  left  him  to  bis  fate.  He  was  then 
cited  before  the  archbishop  of  Cmterbury,  and  not 
behnr  aUe  to  eatisf y  hie  aeeuaere,  he  wee  condemned 

as  ;iTit'retir  ;ind  conimitted  to  the  Tnivcr,  whence  hu 
eHcapedinto  Wales.  A  report  was  then  zealously circi^ 
lated  by  the  clergy  and  sent  to  the  king,  that  20,000 
hol'rtrd^  wcrf  n'«sfmhiled  at  St,  Cik's's  fnrhis  dcatnic- 
tion,  witti  LuriiCobliam  at  tlieir  head.  Ibis  accusation 
seems  to  have  been  fully  credited  by  Henry,  though 
there  doee  not  Mqiear  to  have  been  really  the  abghteek 
finindatioii  Ibr  it;  en  irhkh  nhUl  of  attainder  «m 
pwied  «giiiiit  Lara  Cobban,  wid  he  wMbanU 
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in  St.  Giles's  Fields  in  1417  He  was  a  man  of  high 
spirit  and  warm  temper,  wbicli  Ins  misforlunes  could 
4M>t  subdue.  Uis  acquirements  were  extensive,  and 
nis  thirst  after  knowledge  ftrvt  made  him  acquainted 

with  the  doctrines  of  WicklifTc.    In  convcrsatloT! 
was  remarkable  for  the  poignnnry  and  readiness  ot 
his  wit.   He  wrote 
to  the  ParliamLiit 

*'Brefe  Chronycle  concernyni^  the  Examynacyun  and 
Death  of  the  blessed  Martyr  of  Chtto^  Sjr  Johan 
Oldecastie,  the  I>orde  Cobbam." 

OLDFIELD,  ANN,  a  celebrated  Kdgfisli  aetran, 
who  was  bom  at  WesttninsU-r  in  1683.  Her  father 
held  a  commission  in  tlie  guards,  but  dying  while  she 
was  young,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a  seamstress.  Her 
talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Farquhar,  the  author  of 
•"llie  Beaux'  Stratagem,"  who  introduced  Ler  to  Sir 
John  Vanbnigh,  through  wliose  mean^  she  obtained 
a  theatrical  eofiagament  in  1699.  i^he  fint  diatiD- 
guished  henelf  in  the  character  of  AHnda,  In  "The 
Pilgrim"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  but  it  was  not 
till  1 703,  when  she  appeared  as  i.ieonora,  in  "  Sir 
Courtly  Nice,"  that  her  merits  were  properly  appre- 
ciiited  ;  and  hanng  the  advantages  of  a  good  figure 
aud  u  fine  voice,  s^he  soon  became  a  general  favourite. 
Her  great  excellence  lay  in  comedy,  and  the  parts  of 
Lady  Betty  Modish  in  ''The  Careleaa  Hnaband," 
and  Ladyl'ownly,  in  "The  Frovoked Hnaband,"  of 
Cibber,  were  those  in  wlticli  ^he  was  most  admired ; 
but  she  sometimee  also  appeared  in  tragedy ;  and  in 
•ueh  charaeters  a«  Calista  and  Cleopatra  her  talents 
were  very  conspicuous.  Iler  death  took  place  in 
1730,  and  she  was  buned  in  Wesiminster  Abbey. 

OLDHAM,  JOHN,  an  English  poet,  who  was 
born  in  1653  at  Shipton,  in  Uloucester&hire,  and 
educated  at  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  His  talents  as 
a  poet  procured  him  the  notice  of  sevcrrd  persons  of 
distinction,  and  be  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the 
earl  of  Kingston,  where  he  died,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age,  of  the  ^ninll  pox.  His  principal  wofk  is 
his  **  Four  iSatires  on  the  Jesuit*." 

OLDISWORTH,  a  miscellaneous  writer,  wholived 
in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  but  little 
is  known  of  his  life.  The  titles  of  his  principal  works 
are,  "  .V  Translation  of  the  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Car- 
men Seculare"  of  Horace.  He  also  translated  "  The 
Accomplished  Senator,**  and  was  one  of  the  original 
authors  of  The  SMOiiner."  Hie  death  took  place 

in  1734. 

OLIVER  OF  MALMESBURY.  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  eleventh  century,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
great  skill  in  mechanics.  Among  his  many  contri- 
vanccs  was  one  which  did  not  rellect  much  credit  on 
his  judgment,  though  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
considerable  talent  was  hnnight  into  the  field.  He  is 
said  to  have  attriHied  wings  to  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  to  have  tiken  his  flight  from  a  lofty  tower.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  hie  own  fears,  or  the  \'iolence  of  the 
M'ind,  he  fell  to  the  pround  and  broke  l)oth  his  legH. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Oliver  had  discovered 
the  principle  of  the  oarachute,  and,  as  such,  that  he 
was  the  nrst  EnglisWan  who  attempted  to  travel 
through  the  aerial  regions. 

OLIVKU,  ANDREW,  an  Aneriean  officer,  who 
was  for  mauy  years  lieutenant-governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  representative  of  Boston  at  the 
gcneml  co^irt.  and  one  of  his  majesty's  counri!  He 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province  at  the  death 

«|  the  venenUe  llVillvdj  «ad  Wd  iInb  ofltee  until 
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1771,  when  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  Ueute- 
nant-governor.  When  the  stamp  act  passed  the  par- 
liament he  was  made  distributor,  which  would  have 
been  a  locrattve  ofliee,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raigB 
it  by  the  multitude,  who  injured  his  house  in  the  not 
that  the  act  occasioned.  Uis  political  pnuciples,  and 
fondness  for  wealth  and  posrer,  induced  him  to  pur< 
sue  a  public  course  similar  to  that  of  his  brother-in> 
law.  Air.  Hutchinson,  under  whose  influence  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been.  He  endeavoured  to  promote 
the  designs  of  the  British  ninistrT,  as  was  pbunlj 
prored  by  his  letters,  which  Dr.  Franldui  oMuDsa 
osses.sion  of  in  England,  and  sent  over  to  America. 


fos 
n  the  same  {letition,  accordingly,  which  the  getieral 
court  presented  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
Governor  Hutchinson,  they  begged  that  he  also 
might  be  dismissed.  He  was  then  in  very-  ili^ealth, 
and  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1774.  His  abilities 
were  soUd  rather  than  brilliant}  his  leamiqg  was  coa> 
siderable,  and  his  tndnsnry  indelatigahle.  In  pihrsis 
life  he  maintained  a  highly  respectable  character, 
and,  bad  his  public  conduct  been  patriotic,  he  woald 
have  been  an  object  of  universal  regard.  He  wrote 
well  upon  theological  and  political  aiU)jSCle,aBdeoiBS 
uf  his  productions  still  remain. 

OLIVER,  FETBR,  an  American  gentleman,  who 
was  the  vounger  son  of  the  hoooniahle  Danid  Ohm, 
one  of  tne  first  merehanto  of  Boston.  In  1790  bs 
took  his  bachelor's  degree,  at  Harvard  university, 
and,  after  being  employed  in  several  otfice*  m  the 
county  of  Flymonth,  which  be  filled  with  much  cre- 
dit, he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  bench.  11;"= 
pointment  was  at  first  very  popular,  but  he  became 
on  object  of  general  odium  when  it  was  known  thai 
he  had  accepted  the  post  after  an  alteration  had  beea 
made  in  the  manner  of  paying  the  salaries  of  tbs 
judges,  which  were  to  be  fixed,  and  to  be  entirely  is- 
dependent  on  the  lupslature  of  the  province— a  or- 
cumstsnee  which  had  induced  his  predecessor,  Jndgs 
LjTide,  to  resign.  Mr.  Oliver  was  impeached,  in  coo- 
sequence,  by  tne  house  of  representatives.  His  pre- 
judices against  the  revolutionary  contest  were  strong; 
and  when  the  British  troops  aoandoned  Boston,  to 
accompanied  them  with  other  loyalists.  He  cane  to 
England,  where  he  Ij  .  r  1  i.  1  ^Jnme  years  on  his  salary, 
or  a  pension  from  the  crown,  line  nniveraity  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  him  die  hooorary  ti^  of  IJLD. 
Hi;  tr.lpn"=;  ns  n  writer,  both  of  pro^c  and  j>o<trr. 
were  considerable.  He  was  a  contributor  (as  wa« 
brother  also)  to  "  The  Censor,"  a  paper  patronised  by 
the  Tories,  and  devoted  to  their  interests.  On  kf" 
ing  America  he  carried  away  various  records  sad 
cuments  relating  to  the  sKtilcment  of  the  country, 
which  he  had  collected  in  the  tme  snirit  of  an  "  oid 
eolonymsn.**  Such  was  Us  teal  tn  that  iespert,dMt 
he  even  transcribed,  with  his  own  hand,  all  the  mimo- 
script  history  <rf  Wilkam  Hubbard — a  labour  which 
must  have  been  at  least  as  irksome  as  the  seven  trao- 
scripts,  made  bj  Denoelhene^,  of  the  wodtof 'Iho- 
cydides. 

OLlVIER.GUILLAUMEANTOINE.aneroinent 

French  naturalist  uid  traveller,  who  was  bora  astf 
Frejus  in  1756,  and  stored  at  MewtpeiBer.whweas 

received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Natur^  history,  and  especially  botany  and  entomo- 
logy, were  his  favourite  porsuits,  and  at  tbe  sge  of 
twenty  tVrec  he  went  to  Paris  t»  assist  in  the  coope- 
sition  of  a  work  relative  to  the  natural  historyef  ■» 

djjrtxickiawUvhlliitiDelnipolbjttitHllid.  HevM 
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aftenrards  sent  into  Kngland  and  Holland  to  collect 
roatcrials  for  a  general  history  of  iiisect-i,  and  was 
also  employed  on  the  entomological  part  of  "The 
Bncydop^die  M^diediaue."  Hie  refWtttioii  harii^ 
arrested  the  progress  of  both  these  enterprises,  Oli- 
vier travelled  to  Persia,  together  with  M.  Bru^mi- 
iiM*  another  man  of  science,  on  a  diplomatic  DiiH>4ion 
planned  by  the  minister  Roland,  whose  death  de- 
prived the  envoys  of  the  financial  resources  and  offi- 
cial  protection  on  which  they  had  calculated  Olivier 
returned  to  Paris  in  Decemlicr  1798»«fter  an  absence 
of  eix  years,  during  which  he  vieited  Efrypt,  Greece, 
HYirkcy,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  cnimtries. 
He  brought  home  numerous  an<l  valuable  collections 
of  curious  objeete  of  natural  histor}',  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  his  "  Voyage  dans  TEmpire 
Ottoman,  I'Egypte,  et  la  Perse."  He  died  at  Lyons 
in  isu. 

OLYMPIAS.-This  celebratedfemale  was  a  daogh- 
terof  Neoptokiinis,  king  of  Epims,  and  married  rnt- 

lip,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander 
the  Great.  Her  haiig;hiines9,  and,  more* probably, 
her  mfideGty,led  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  to  marry 
Cleonatra,  tne  niece  of  King  Attains.  The  murder 
of  Pnibp,  which  soon  followed  tins  disgrace,  some 
have  attributed  to  the  intrig'Jes  of  Olympias.  A]e.x- 
ander  tntted  her  with  respect,  but  did  not  allow  her 
to  tdte  mrt  in  the  government  Antipater  ttweeeded 
Alexander  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and,  on 
his  own  death,  left  the  administration  of  the  country 
to  Polysperehon,  who,  to  confirm  his  power,  recalled 
Olympias  from  Epirus,  whither  she  had  fled,  and  con 
fided  to  her  the  guardianship  of  the  young  Hon  of 
Alexander.  She  now  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridaeus, 
«m  of  Fhilipb  with  hie  wife  BniTdice,  as  also  Nicanor, 
^  broriier  of  CMmnder,  with  one  hundred  leading 
men  of  Maccdon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  interff»t 
Such  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished. 
CasesndeT,  ion  of  Antipater,  beei^ged  her  tn  Pydna, 
where  she  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  family. 
She  was  obliged  to  surrender  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
and  was  put  to  death. 

OMAI^This  celebrated  native  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  acted  as  interpreter  to  Captain  Cook  in  his 
third  voyage  round  the  world.  His  natural  quick- 
ness and  fidelity  rendered  him  of  considerable  use  to 
our  great  navigator  in  Iria  tnterecuree  witit  tlie  natives 
of  the  South  Seas.  Omai  was  brought  by  Cook  to 
England,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  kindness 
mnA  intndacsed  hrto  tha  hot  aode^.  The  ease  and 
even  elegance  of  his  manners  was  an  object  of  sur- 
prise ;  mat  almoet  all  the  uncivilized  people  of  that 
]).irt  of  tiu-  world,  and  mori'  especially  the  New  Zea- 
ianders,  have  exhilnted  the  same  nature!  reqtect  for 
tiM  opimoiM  ud  ftdinga  of  odiert,  whkh  ia  tiie 
foundation  of  real  politeness.  Dr.  .Johnson  8[)eak8 
of  Omai  as  showmg  the  deportment  of  a  well-bred 
gentleman.  Omai  wm  not  a  penon  of  consequence, 
that  is  a  chief  in  his  own  country,  when  the  dtftinr- 
tions  of  rank  are  all-important. 

Wlu>n  Captain  Cook,  whom  he  had  so  long  accom- 
panied, left  him,  during  his  last  voyage,  at  Unabeine, 
witti  every  proviiiMi  for  his  comfiwt,  he  canter tly 
begged  to  return  to  England.    It  was  nothing  thai  a 

grant  of  lan«l  was  made  to  him  at  the  interposition  of 
is  English  friends ;  that  a  house  was  built  and  a 
garden  planted  for  his  u<c.  He  wept  bitter  tears,  for 
he  was  naturally  afraid  that  his  new  riches  would 
taaobiaetQf hatradtohifeoaatryiiMii.  Ue 
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took  back  many  valuable  possessions  and  some  know- 
ledge. Hot  he  was  originally  one  of  the  common 
people  i  and  be  aoon  saw,  alibough  be  was  not  sen> 
siblo  of  it  at  first,  tiiat  without  rank  he  eould  obtain 

no  authority.  He  forgot  this  when  he  was  away  from 
the  people  with  whom  he  was  to  end  his  days;  but 
he  seemed  to  feci  that  he  should  be  insecure  when  his 
protector  Cook  had  left  their  shores,  lledividcil  hisi 
presents  with  the  chiefs;  and  the  great  navij^ator 
threatened  them  with  his  vengeance  if  Omai  was  mo- 
lested. The  reluctance  of  this  man  to  return  to  his 
original  eottditMn  was  principail;^  doived  from  these 
considerations,  whkh  wera  to  him  of  a  strictly  per- 
sonal  nature. 

Cowper,  the  poet,  haa  diua  heantijully  qnietio- 
phized  Omai : — 

*'  Thee.  s«nUe  tsTaup  t  whom  no  love  of  tliee 
Or  thine,  but  curiutity  pfrha|«. 
Or  else  vain  K'ory,  tiromptcd  us  to  draw 
Forth  from  thy  native  bow  'r«,  to  abow  Uwe  bCfV 
With  what  auiicrior  skill  we  can  abuse 
'I'lif  uifts  of  rro»id<'iice,  and  st|iiiitider  life, 
Tlu'  (ireaia  is  |i.v^t ;  uii'l  tliou  hiitt  rnunil  a^ain 
1'hy  <'ucOB.t  and  bananas.  |>iilnis  and  yams, 
Anil  homi-still  thalch'd  »  ith  lcnM-<«     lint  U.i.il  tlinii  ibml 
Their  former  charms  1  And,  haviu;,'  fccu  uur sidle, 
Our  palncirs.  our  ladirt.  and  our  iximp 
Of  e<iui(mtfe.  our  gttrdeM.  and  our  spurts. 
And  licaru  our  music :  are  thy  simple  friends,  * 
Thy  simple  far**,  aiid  all  thy  ^<lnin  delighta. 
As  «lear  to  tkee  as  onre  t  And  have  thy  jw«s 
Lost  Bodiiag  by  CMtpuison  with  ours  ? 

I  iMrinot  Ihitik  thee  yi  l  s<i  dull  of  heut 

And  spiriUes*,  as  never  lo  n^rtft  , 

llwcsis  (Hl«<l  hete.  and  left  m  soon  as  known. 

Mcttlnln  I  avo  thee  stray!  ni;  on  the  beach.  * 

And  aaklnKofthe  surice.  that  Uatlu.*  thy  fiiot. 

If  ever  it  haa  wash'd  our  distant  shore. 

I  see  ihee  wrfp.  ami  Ihirw  are  liuncul  tears, 

A  patriot's  for  iuh  l  omitry  :  Ihoii  art  sad 

At  thotuht  of  lier  forlorn  and  abject  aUiCb 

Fkoai  wBleli  no  fewer  of  thins  csn  nise  her  «p." 

OM.\R,  a  rclcbratcd  cnlijili  of  the  Saracens,  under 
whose  reign  the  empire  of  the  Moslems  was  considcr- 
ablv  extended.  His  generals  fought  with  bravery, 
and  were  almost  universally  successful,  and  the  ca- 
liph himself  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  infidels  till  it  was  re-cun- 
quered  by  Godlrey  of  Uouiilon  at  the  end  of  tbe  ele- 


venth century.  Besides  his  many  conquestv,  Omar 
became  celebrate  for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to 
theKoflu.  ItvasUDderhisdirecUanthatitaigiumeil 
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its  inrtaent  (urm,  as  he  collected  and  arranged  the 
whole,  which  liud  previously  been  disperaed  among 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  Omar  was  murdered  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  anil  the  tomb  in  which  liis 
body  was  deposited  is  depicted  in  the  previous  page. 

OPIB,  JOHN,  a  eelebrated  Engtith  artist,  who 
was  Lorn  in  1761  in  Cornwall.  11  is  father  was  a 
carpenter,  and  he  was  intended  for  ihe  sanie  occupa- 
tkm ;  Imt  trhen  rery  young  he  manifested  a  taste  for 
gtiidv  nnd  a  strong  predilection  for  the  arts  of  (lesiLfn. 
W  lien  abuut  nineteen  he  rcrao\-ed  to  London,  hut  iiis 
pictures  were  not  admitted  into  the  c.\luhition  at  So- 
veraet  House  till  1786.  He  afterwards  became  an 
academician.  He  published  "An  Inquiry  intolihe 
Cultivation  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England,"  and 
delivered  lectures  at  the  royal  institutioo.  In  1S()4 
he  succeeded  Fbseli  as  professor  of  painting,  and  read 
four  lecturer  on  painting*  which  have  been  pobliahed, 
and  died  in  I8O7. 

OPrrZ,  VON  BOBERFIELD,  a  talented  Ger- 
nan  poet,  who  was  born  in  Silesia  in  1597'  He 
began  his  career  as  an  au<bor  by  the  pubHcatiott  of 
a  collection  of  I^itin  poeniH,  entitled  "  Slrenarum  Li- 
bcllus,"  in  I6i6.  The  following  year  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of  Benttiem  on  the  Oder, 
and,  besides  poetical  compo»itions,  he  publiiihcd  his 
"  Aristarchus,  sive  de  Contcmpiu  Linguae  'i'tuto- 
nicK."  He  then  studied  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
and,  havinff  afterwards  visited  many  cities  in  Gcr- 

Sany  and  Holland,  be  went  in  1621  to  the  court  of 
e  duke  of  Licgnitz  ;  whence  in  about  a  year  he  re- 
moved to  become  professor  of  philosophy  and  clas- 
sical litenitiire  at  the  university  of  Weisftenhurg,  then 
newly  foundi  d  by  ncthlem  Gabon  Tlic  sliuat'Dn 
proving  impleasant,  he  soon  returned  to  Bunzlau,  and 
afterwards  to  Liegnitz.  Becoming  distinguished  for 
hia  talents,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  IL  bestowed  on  bira  the  poetical  crown, 
and  afterwards  fjave  him  letters  of  nobility,  when  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Von  Boberfield.  He  returned 
to  Silesia  and  became  secretary  to  the  burgravc  of 
Pohna ;  but  on  losing  his  patron  by  death,  he  entered 
aiiew  into  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Liegnitz.  At 
length  he  was  ajtpointed  secretary  and  historiogra- 
jiher  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and  passed  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life  at  Dantzic,  where  he  died  in  1639- 
Among  his  works  are,  a  [  drm  on  mount  Vesuvius, 
•*  Silvie,"  epigrams,  8cc.  Opitz  was  thecreator  of  a  new 
and  more  correct  poetical  style  in  Germany,  founded 
on  the  model  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  of  a  form  of 
versification  accommodated  to  ruled  of  prosody,  and 
resting  on  the  measure  of  syllahles  and  not  their 
number.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancients, 
and  had  stored  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  so 
that  his  poem.s,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  rich  in 
thought  and  invention.  The  language  is  indebted  to 
him  for  new  connexions  and  forms,  greater  smooth* 
ness  and  correctness,  cxprrs'-ivcne-<'>  .-nul  euphony. 

ORIGEN,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  writer,  w]io  from 
bis  untiring  diligence  was  surnamed  Adaninntius. 
He  was  horn  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  185,  and  early  in- 
structed by  his  father  in  the  Christian  rehgion  and 
the  sciences.  His  teachers  afterwards  were  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Ammonins.  When  his  father  was 
thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  bis  religion,  under 
the  emperor  Sevrrti«,  (^rigrn  exhorted  him  to  sutler 
martyrdom  raiiier  than  renounce  Christianity.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  he  maintained  Bis  mother 
and  sister  by  giving  instructions  in  grammar.  At  the 
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age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed  to  instrnct  ibe  be* 
lievers  in  Alexandria.    Males  and  females  crowded 
to  his  lectures.    After  the  death  of  Septimus  Sereraa 
in  2  11,  Origen  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  many 
friends  and  admirers.   After  his  return,  agreeably  to 
the  desire  of  Bishop  Denietrius»be  contimed  bit  in- 
structions at  Alexandria.    A  popular  tumult  com- 
pelled him  to  flee  to  ralestiae.    He  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  bishops  there  that  they  pemiittea 
him  to  preach  in  their  assemblies.    His  own  bishop, 
moved  with  jealousy,  recalled  him.    He  was  soon 
after  invited  to  Achaia,  which  was  distracted  by 
various  heresies ;  and  on  his  way  to  Cssarea,  in  Pa* 
lestine.  be  wat  consecrated  to  tte  oflbe  of  presbyt» 
by  the  bishopawbo  w>  rt  thm  assembled.    This  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  ]>ersecutionS  which  embittered 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    Denwtriua  maintained 
thatitbelontjed  only  to  himself  to  consecrate  Origen, 
He  sumiaoncd  two  councils,  and  deprived  Origen  of 
his  priestly  offices,  prohibited  him  from  teaching  in 
Aleiandria,  whither  he  had  returned,  compelled  him 
to  leare  the  city,  and  excommunicated  bim.  Hiw 
sentence  was  confinned  at  Rome  and  hv  mo^t  of  the 
other  bishops.  But  tlie  churches  of  Palestiue,  Arabia, 
Phoenicia,  and  Achaia,  maintained  a  connexioa  widl 
Origen,  who  denied  the  errors  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, and  went  back  again lo  Ca;tiarea.  Theochristua, 
the  bishop  there,  received  him  as  his  teacher,  and 
entrusted  to  him  Um  duQr  of  apJaining  the  Htdy 
Scriptures. 

In  the  year  231  his  persecutor  died,  and  (Viirui 
now  enjoyed  in  tranquillity  his  well-flestt  rved  fame. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and  bis  brother  Athenedorat 

rrrjiioycd  him  tl'rir  iTT-trnrtor  ;  but  the  per-^ecu- 
tion  of  the  Christians  under  Maximin  forced  hun  to 
remain  for  two  years  in  concealment.  When  peace 
was  restored  to  the  church  by  Gordian  in  237*  OrigcB 
tookadvantageofitto travel toAtbens.  HeibaiweBl 
to  Arabia,  to  which  the  bishops  of  this  province  had 
innted  bim,  to  refute  Bishop  Ber^llus,  who  affirmed 
that  the  divine  nature  of  Cnrist  oid  not  exist  before 
his  human  nature.  Origen  Rpnkc  •'vitli  such  elo- 
quence that  Beryllus  recanted,  and  liianked  him  for 
his  instructions,  llie  same  bishops  called  him  to  • 
council  which  they  held  against  certain  heretics  who 
maintained  that  death  was  common  to  soul  and 
body.  Origen  spoke  on  this  Bubjecl  likewise  with 
such  power  that  ue  gained  them  all  over  to  hia  own 
opinions.  In  a  new  persecution  under  the  emperor 
Dccius,  Origen  was  viewed  as  a  pillar  of  the  church, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  subjected  to  the  most 
cruel  sufferings.  Exhausted  by  this  severity,  ba 
died  at  Tyre  m  the  year  254.  Few  anlhors  have 
written  so  much :  few  men  have  been  so  much  e^ 
teemed  and  admired,  and  yet  attacked  with  such  viru- 
lence, and  persecuted  with  such  severity,  both  duzug 
bis  life  and  after  bis  death.  Be  was  reproached  wil£ 
having  altemjjted  to  blend  the  Christian  doctrinf  s 
with  the  rotions  of  Plato;  particularly  in  his  book 
"De  Ftinci|<iis,"  directed  against  heretics,  and  now 
extant  only  in  the  fragments  of  a  translation  by 
Ruilnus,  he  jircsents  a  system  founded  on  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy;  but  he  gives  his  opinions  only 
as  a  possibility ;  moreover,  the  heretica  of  hia  own 
time,  as  he  says  himself,  corrupted  bis  writinga.  Be 
has  been  accused,  without  reason,  of  favouring  ma- 
terialism. He  expressly  op{M^8  those  who  con- 
sider God  as  bavmg  a  corporeal  natiin.  Of  his 
works,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  juatoieDtioMdi 
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there  are  extant  only  his  "  Exhortation  to  Martyr- 
dom," commentaries,  homilies,  and  scholia  on  the  Holy 
Scriptoici,  of  which  he  may  have  iotended  to  ex- 
pUin  the  wlrale.  We  etill  hate  a  burge  niiniber  of 
them,  but  they  are  in  general  nothing  more  than 
free  translations.  He  made  a  general  application  of 
the  figurative  or  allegorical  explanations  of  the  Jews, 
and  rficrtrrl  tlic  litrral  meaning:,  which  he  regarded 
tui  the  uiere  txiernal  part  of  the  former.  Besides 
these  exegetical  works,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
hie  caritkal  talent  in  hi*  "  Ueupla,"  of  which  an 
editifla  was  pabfoiied  by  Montfira^on,  and  aftertrards 
by  Christopner  Bahrdt.  His  v\ nrk  against  Celsus  it 
conaidered  as  the  moet  complete  and  coDviocing  de- 
leneeof  Chiistiani^  which  antiquity  can  boast.  H  is 
work**.  cftin])lete  in  four  volume*  folio,  wpre  published 
bv  l>e  la  Rue.  'ITjere  has  been  much  contention 
aoout  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen.  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, the  AriiBi  appealed  to  hia  aothorUjr  to  eoo- 
finn  the  tnith  of  their  doetrinet.  The  noat  teamed 
and  the  most  celebrated  fathers  have  hcifin  flWllnl 
both  amongst  his  friends  and  opponents. 

ORLEANS  —Two  houses  of  thte  mane  have  occu. 
pied  the  throne  of  France.  The  first — on  the  death  of 
Charles  VIIL,  without  issue,  in  1498,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  great  grandson  of  their  common  ancestor 
Charles  V.»  and  jpandaon  of  the  first  duke  of  Orleans, 
being  the  neafcat  heir,  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Louis  XII.  Henrylll.  was  the  last  sovereign 
of  this  house,  or  the  Valois-Orleans  branch.  The 
oaeond— the  reigning  houae,  or  that  of  Bourbon* 
Orlearr?.  i"  descended  from  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
son  of  Louis  XIII.,  aud  younger  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  His  son,  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  re- 
gent of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  His 
grandson,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  who  distinguished 
hjiji  f^lf  during  the  French  revolution  of  theeightccnth 
century,  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Pen- 
son  of  the  count  of  Tontooaa,  a  natural  aOB 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  beheaded  in  1793.  His  only 
surviving  son  is  I/ouis  Philip  1.,  king  of  the  French. 

ORLE.\NS.  GASTON  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DE, 
FRANCE.  DUKE  OF,  third  son  of  llenrv  IV.  and 
Mary  of  Medici,  bom  1608,  was  involved,  without 
glory,  and  without  success,  in  all  the  trouliles  that 
agitated  the  reign  of  Louis  XIU.  and  the  minority  of 
Vomt  XIV.,  four  times  qintted  tiw  kingdom,  and  nrar 
timr-i  returned  with  arras  in  liis  liinds.  His  early 
education  waa  miserable,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
feebleness  of  character  which  he  displayed  through 
life,  although  he  had  received  from  nature  much 
more  of  his  father's  spirit  than  Louis  XIII.  The 
jealousy  which  the  latter,  particularly  before  bis  wife, 
Ann  of  Austria,  had  borne  him  chUoren,  entertained 
of  hia  brathar,  waa  tht  firat  omaa  of  that  differenee 
between  them  which  the  duke's  vindictive  temper 
never  allowed  to  he  permanently  healed.  By  his 
first  marriage  with  Mary  of  Bourbon,  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Montpensier,  he  had  a  daughter,  the  author 
of  some  interesting  memoirs.  To  divert  the  duke 
from  a  necond  marriage,  which  the  jealous  king  feared, 
and  which  even  Bicneliea  esteemed  haxardous,  no 
effiwia  wan  aparad  to  gratify  his  passion  for  play  and 
fbrlln  Ula.  He  continued  this  life  of  dissipation 
tmtiU  IB  the  dispute  between  the  queen  mother  and 
Cardinal  Riehdieu,  he  took  part  against  the  court. 
This  dispute  resulted  in  the  triuinjih  nf  the  cardinal. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  waa  also  obliged  to  submit,  and 
ID  bia  pditteal  foadnet  and  life  now  dii^yad  thai 
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singular  vacillation  which  led  the  cardinal  de  Retx  to 
say  of  him  that  he  engaged  in  everything  Iwcause  he 
wanted  firmneaa  to  refoaethoae  who  led  him,  and  that 
ha  alwaya  came  off  wHh  diagneo  bacanie  be  wanted 

courntr  to  persevere.  When  the  dnke,  nho  at  one 
moment,  lull  of  defiance,  took  arms  agamst  the  court, 
and  united  himself  with  the  enemies  of  Mn  brother, 
and  nt  nnotbcr.  f  ill  of  humility,  submitted  to  the 
king  arid  tile  cardiuaJ,  sued  for  the  hand  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  dtike  of  Lorraine,  new  disputes  broke 
out  between  him  and  tfia  king*  The  marriage  waa 
secretly  concluded,  and  waa  not  mada  known  until 
two  yi:irs  aftifwards  tothe  king,  who*  b^  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  had  it  declwred  null.  Thia 
decision  gave  rise  to  a  war  of  pens  between  the  jurista 
nnd  tlie  theolo^nans.  The  duke  continTird  to  take  % 
jiart  m  all  ihe  troubles,  and  the  validity  of  his  mar- 
riage  was  not  acknowledged  until  after  the  death  of 
LouiaXIU.  I>uring  the  diatnrhaneaaof  the  Fronda 
the  vaeilteting  enemy  tif  Btdidien  could  not  be  a 
stc'id)-  friend  of  Mrr/arin.  He  joine  l  his  toai^jntor 
De  Retz,  the  soul  of  the  Fronde, who  soon  baw  liirough 
the  character  of  his  fickle  and  feeble  confederaia. 
After  the  termination  of  the  troubles  the  dukowif 
banished  to  Blois,  where  he  died  in  1660. 

ORLEANS,  PETER  JOSEPH,  a  French  Jesuit, 
who  was  the  author  of  a  work  entiUed  "Uiatom  deo 
Revolutions  d'Angleterre."  He  was  bom  at  Bowgaa 
in  1641,  and  after  having  taught  the  belles  lettres  ill 
hia  society,  devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  history* 
Thia  object  he  pursued  till  his  death,  which  took  placa 
in  169$-  In  addition  to  the  work  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  "  A  Historyof  the  Revolutions  of 
Spain,"  "AHkuiryof  Two  ConqueringTartars.Chun- 
chi  and  Camhi,"  "The  Life  of  Father  Coton,"  &c. 
His  "History  of  the  Revolutions  in  England  under 
the  Family  of  the  Stuarts,  from  the  year  1603  to 
1690,"  waa  translated  into  EngUah,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  **Intn)daetiottb)rLaiu8ne0  Cebaid,M.  A." 
Echard  says  that  "the  great  varieties  anrl  wonderful 
changes  in  these  reigns  are  here  judiciously  comprised 
in  a  moderate  volume  with  no  leas  perspicuity  thaB 
strictness,  and  with  a  beautiful  mixture  of  abort  cha- 
racters, nice  reflections,  and  noble  sentences,  which 
render  the  whole  agretaUi-  and  instructive.  But 
while  the  reader  ia  entertained  with  so  much  skill  and 
fineneoi,we  Ongbttoeautieahia  witii  rdaliontotho 
education  and  rclitrion  of  the  author;  for,  thonph  he 
has  great  marks  of  a  generous  candour,  and  a  laudable 
deference  to  aU  auperiors,  yet  he  is  to  be  considered 
in  all  places  as  one  in  favour  with  the  French  king^ 
and  not  only  a  true  papist,  but  a  complete  Jesuit." 

ORLOFF,  C0U?5t  GREGORY,  a  Russian  au- 
thor, adio  was  bom  in  1778,  and  was  not  only  a 
writer  hfanadf,  but  ateo  agraat  patron  of  literature  m 
others.  His  first  work  waa  entitled  "  Memoirps  lli.s- 
toriuues,  PoUtiques,  et  Litteraires,  sur  k  Koyaume 
de  Naples,"  which  was  followed  by  his  "  Histoire 
des  Arts  en  Italic."  lie  also  translated  the  ■irorks  of 
others  into  the  Russian  language.  His  death  took 
plant  in  18'26. 

ORLOFF,  GREGORY,  a  celebratad  RuaaiBn  oC 
ficer,  who  became  the  ftvourite  of  CSatherine  II.  Ho 

had  a  yirliicijii.il  sliart-  in  tl,e  revolution  which  placed 
that  princess  on  the  throne,  and  was  richly  rewarded 
by  the  empress.  OrlofiT  wished  to  become  the  hua- 
band  of  Catherine,  but  failed  in  h'.^  objert,  nnd  wag 
finally  ordered  to  travel,  accompanied,  however,  with 
a  prinealj  Initt.  AfteapaiidiiigaoiBajainriMNM|» 


ORME,  ROBERT  OS 

Im  n0m»d,  and  iM  mt  Mowoir  in  1799*  Some 

tirnp  jirevious  to  his  death  he  became  insane.  Hie 
brother,  Alexia  Orloff,  la  said  to  have  been  the  mor- 
ilanr  of  Folor,  tiM  hnil^  of  GatluriiM. 


ORME,  ROBERT,  a  learned  historian,  who  was 
born  in  the  East  Indies,  hut  brought  to  this  country 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  an  Kngliah  education.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  stuciies,  he  returned  to  Calcutta, 
MM  obtained  several  appointments,  when  ill  health 
compelled  him  anin  to  return  to  Enrope.  Mr. 
Orme's  death  took  placo  in  1801.  His  principal 
workd  are.  "  A  History  of  the  Military  Transrirtirmh  of 
the  British  Nation  in  Hindostan,"  and  his  "Uistori- 
«ri  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire  of  the  Mahrattas." 

ORTON,  JOB,  an  eminent  nonconformist  divine, 
who  waH  burn  at  Shrewsbury  in  1/17.  Having  re- 
ceived a  good  edacation.  he  turned  his  atlontbn  to 
theology,  and  became  distinguished  bothH  aproacher 
and  wrjier.  Among  his  publications  are  his  **  Me- 
rooifR  of  Dr.  Doddridge,"  his  "  Discourses  on  Eter- 
nity," and  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament." 
Dr.  Oiton  died  in  1788. 

OSRORNE.FR-ANCIS. an  Enf?lish  writer,  whowas 
born  about  1 588.  He  waH  (iesccnded  from  an  ancient 
family,  who  resided  at  Chicksand.  near  Shefford,  in 
Bedfordshire.  He  went  early  in  life  into  the  aenrice 
of  the  Pembroke  family,  and  became  a  master  of  the 
horse  tti  William  earl  of  I'ernbrokr.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  wars  he  took  part  with  the  parlia- 
aMDt,nMl  had  public emptoymontacenfanidmwnhnn 
by  them,  as  also  by  Cromwell  afterwards  ;  and  having 
married  a  sister  of  one  of  Oliver's  colonels,  he  pro- 
cured his  oon  a  fellowship  in  All  Souk  college,  Oxiord, 
hf  the  fevour  of  the  parliamentarj  visitors  of  that  uni- 
Tersity  in  1648.  After  this  he  resided  there  himself, 
and  published  there  his  "  AdNncc  to  a  Son,"  the  first 
part  in  1656,  which  went  through  five  editions  with- 
in two  yearai  Iw  thcMAm  added  a  eecond  in  1658. 
Though  this  was  not  liked  so  well  as  the  first,  yet  both 
were  eagerly  boiwht  and  admired  at  Oxford.  An  or- 
der «na  aftarwaida  >hmned,forbidding  all  bookaaDera, 
or  any  other  persons,  to  sell  them  :  which,  however, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  made  them  sell  the  better. 
But  the  author  did  not  long  survive  this  order,  being 
anrealed  by  death  on  the  lltb  of  February,  1668. 

06IAN1>ER,  FRBDBBIC  BENJAMIN,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  German  professors  of  mid- 
wifery. He  was  bom  in  1759  at  Zell,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  1 792  was  appointed  proKssor 
of  midwifery  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  di- 
rector of  the  lying-in  hospital,  which  was  established 
in  1 751,  and  had  l>ecome  the  first  school  of  midwifery 
in  Germany.  Osiander  renained  ita  diieetor  for 
thirty  years,  daring  whkh  time  aboot  9000  aebotare 
enjoyed  his  instructions  there.  From  eighty  to  100 
women  were  received  there  anntudly,  and  it  often 
happened  that  aeveral  years  passed  without  the  oc- 
currence of  a  single  death.  He  pubhshed  the  history 
of  this  interesting  institution,  and  a  description  of  all 
the  remarkable  cases  which  ocenrred  from  1794.  He 
died  in  1828.  Oeiander's  numeroos  worka,  on  almost 
every  branch  of  uedidne,  are  enumerailid  in  8aal» 
frid'i««liiMtr7af  theUaivwMlyof  ikMngmkna 


TADE,  ADRIAN  VAN. 

1788.**    AnwBgtheae  la  a  •*  Mamnl  of  Midwifery,** 

179C;  and  "Manual  of  Accouchement,"  with  a  col- 
lection of  drawings)  "On  the  Diseases  which  take 
place  in  the  Feriod  of  Dewtopement  of  tfie  Fsnale 

Sex." 

OSTADE,  ADRIAN  VAN,  a  Dutch  painter  of 
eminence,  who  was  bom  st  Lubeck  in  1610.  The 
reputation  which  Teniers  then  enjoyed  led  Oatade 
to  wish  to  iniHate  his  style ;  hut  he  was  decerned 
from  the  execution  of  this  project  by  the  ;idvii  e  nf 
Brauwer.  another  Flemish  painter,  who  convinced 
hira  that  he  could  never  attain  a  high  place  in  his 
art  if  he  devoted  himself  to  the  servile  imitation  of 
another,  however  eminent.  Van  Ostade  followed 
this  advice,  as  well  as  the  bent  of  his  own  mind ;  for 
while  the  nibjecta  of  wliieh  he  made  choice  were  of 
the  same  dase  with  thoae  of  Tanien,  he  treated  them 
in  a  manner  nltrtgrthcr  his  ov.-n.  Charactori<tic  traits, 
some  of  which  strike  us  at  the  first  glance,  distinguish 
Ostade  and  Teniers.  llieae  two  maatere  are  equally 
admirable  for  the  transparency  and  harmony  of  their 
works;  but  the  colouring  of  Teniers  is  clear,  ga^,  and 
si]\  ory,  and  his  touch  firm,  light,  and  bold,  wlnlethe 
pencil  of  Ostade,  alwaya  rich  and  aoft*  ia  eometiaea 
wanting  in  firmness.  If  we  consider  design  and 
conipdsitinn,  Ten iers  places  in  opposition  and  unites 
with  skill  numerous  grouue ;  bold  and  able  in  giving 
all  the  eflfecta  of  light,  he  oevelope  extenrive  aoenee  in 
the  open  air,  and  ijivps  them  the  spirit  and  life  of 
nature,  without  any  of  bis  shadows  being  ever  ex- 
travagant, and  witiMntaven  suffering  the  art  of  bia 
combinations  to  be  apparent.  His  figures  are  al- 
wap  correctly  drawn ;  their  attitudes  easy,  and  even 
graceful.  Ostade,  on  the  contrary,  collects  his  figures 
into  placea  feebly  lighted, — generally  in  the  interior 
of  honaee,  where  a  partial  gleam  only  brsako  thrangh 
the  masses  of  foliage  which  shade  the  window.  He 
docs  not  always  observe  the  laws  of  perspective  with 
rigorous  accuracy,  and  the  drawing  of  his  figures  ia 
ouen  incorrect;  but  he  charms  principally  by  the 
spirit  with  which  he  animates  his  g^twps,  by  a  general 
softness  of  com|>osition,  and  by  his  mysterious  and 
striking  effects  of  light  But  a  difference,  attU  more 
important,  diatingnahea  fhe  watlta  of  tiwee  two 
masters.  Teniera,  while  he  imitates  nature,  pre^f  rv  es 
ber  grace.  If  he  represents  rustic  festivals,  we  recog- 
nise in  the  sports  of  the  i)easanta,  in  tiieir  joy,  la 
their  anger,  the  diversity  of  their  characters.  Every 
condition  and  every  age  has  its  peculiar  manner). 
Ostade  attaches  himself  constantly  to  the  r^resenta- 
tion  of  humorous  scenee.  Con&ung  the  circle  of 
nodela,  be  contents  Mmedf  with  ehooainf  from  the 
figure  and  the  actions  of  peasants,  whatever  natmn 
offere  of  grotesque  and  of  low.  He  varies  his  sub- 
jects with  skill,  aa  vdl  as  die  enpression  of  hia 
faces ;  but  he  never  deviates  from  the  burlesque 
style  which  he  has  chosen.  Tenters  paints  the  man- 
ners of  the  Dutch  peasantry  as  they  were  marked  by 
oocaaional  grosanoaa,  bat  with  a  gmeral  dMmcter  eif 
hearty  jollity  and  of  mirth  praeeedinif  from  content. 
Ostade,  a  satirist,  deforms  his  personages  to  render 
them  more  droll  and  ndiculous.  llie  director  of  Os- 
tade's  taste,  Brauwer,  painted  in  alehouaee  lim  eom> 
panions  of  his  debauchery;  Ostade,  on  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  Teniera.  was  remarkable  for  the  decencv 
and  the  gravity  of  his  mannera.  On  the  approach 
of  tiie  French  troopa  in  1663,  Oatade  went  to  Amster- 
dam, wlum  he  raided  till  hia  death,  which  took  plaen 
iill6M.  < 
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OSWALD,  JO 

OSWALI1,  JOHN,  a  ScotUsh  writer,  who  etfly 
in  life  disulayed  a  strong  ;ucihii  ction  for  llitralure 
Ue Mrvfldfor  •onw yean  in  the  BritiBh  anny  in  India, 
when  bewMdiflltogaialMd  bf  lua  «eeciitrieeoDduct. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  he  went 
to  France,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
PiMidi  army.  He  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  Hi« 
works  are  ainrtost  all  of  a  burleaqne  character }  among 
them  we  may  mention  his  "  Ranap  Comioe  Evange- 
Unntei};  or  the  Comical  Frog--  urmt  il  Methodists." 

CrrFRID,  or  OTFRIEO,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
eariiest  specimeni  of  compoaitiMi  in  the  German  Urn- 
guage.  He  was  a  native  of  Suabia,  anrl  lirrd  in  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  After  having  Ij^come 
a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Weiasenburg,  in  Alsace,  he 
stuilicd  under  Ral)anuB  Maurus,  abbot  of  Fulda.  He 
then  returned  to  his  monastery,  where  he  opened  a 
achool  of  literature,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works  in 
praae  and  verae.  'llie  most  important  of  these  is  a 
rhymed  version,  or  paraphrMO,  of  the  gospels,  in  old 
High  German,  still  f  \«int,  iawhkh  uefeanaone 
fwaaagea  of  Ivricalpoelry. 

<mlO,  MARCUS  SALVIUBt  ftRoaumeiBiMrar, 
who  was  successor  of  Galba.  He  was  descended 
from  a  consular  family,  and  passed  his  youth  in  lux- 
ury and  debauch,  hcint^  the  confidant  of  Nero.  Tin' 
emperor  appointed  him  proconstil  in  Luaitania,  that 
Iw  mif^  remove  «n  otwtacle  to  the  gmtifietdon  of  hie 

Eassion  for  Popppr  iSrif)im.  thr  'vifv  of  (Hho,  towhose 
eauty  her  husband  himself  had  tirst  called  his  atten- 
tion. Otho  held  his  place  with  honour  for  tenyeare. 
He  Tins  the  first  to  declare  for  Galba  when  he  re- 
belled agmnst  Nero,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  consul  immediately  after  Cialbu 
Mcended  the  throne*  A.  O.  67.  Ae  uidba  did  not 
adopt  him  for  hie  eneeeaeor,  and  ae  he  wee  greatly 
distrcissed,  having  squandered  away  all  his  fortune, 
he  determined  to  effect  the  fall  of  the  emperor.  He 
eucceeded  with  the  assistance  of  the  pretorian  bands 
and  the  other  troop"?.  Ga!^ia  was  murdered  and  Otho 
proclaimed  emperor;  but  ibe  legions  in  Germany  pro- 
claimed ViteUius.  In  vain  did  Otho  oder  immense 
enma  to  gain  them  to  his  side.  ViteUiiia  rsfiieed  the 
olfer  to  re^(n  as  jmnt  emperor,  and  led  hie  traiy  over 
the  Al]!-.  Ollio,  forn-hoiTi  most  of  the  provinces  hatl 
dtichired,  sent  againet  these  veteran  troops  an  army 
of  newly  levied  soldiers,  but  commanded  by  able 
^neral«,  who  defeated  in  three  battle;  the  divided 
army  ot  VitelUus.  Elated  by  hitt  success,  and  be- 
coming imprudent,  Otho  determined  on  a  decisive 
bntHe  agaimt  the  now  united  troops  of  hie  edveraary, 
nnd  wae  beaten.  Upon  reedving  information  of  hie 
misfortune  he  resolved,  by  a  voluntary  death,  to  enr! 
the  civil  war,  and  pierced  himself  ivith  his  dagger, 
after  re^piing  three  months  and  three  days.  Not- 
withstanding his  luxurious  habits  he  had  given  pniofs 
of  a  daring  and  resolute  sptrit. 

OTHO  I. — This  early  German  emperor  was  bom 
in  912.  Uia  haiwhtineaa  and  a^ieh  apifit  eadted 
the  enmity  of  hie  Drothcre,  and  oven  hie  moAer  wae 

80  much  (IiRgusted  at  tj  in  ns  to  employ  alHior  ImIIu- 
ence  against  him  m  favour  of  her  second  eon,  Henry. 
OAo's  firmness,  however,  prevailed ;  and  he  was 
crowned  king  of  f  JfTmany,  at  AiT-la-('hnpelle,  in  936t 
Wencealaus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the  duchy  of 
BehemiB,  having  been  murilered  by  his  brother,  the 
latter,  on  Otho's  refusal  to  acknowledge  hie  claim  to 
the  encoeeaion,  detemiaed  to  HMka  Bohenda  tnda- 
peodant  of  Oanaanj^  and  «m  not  ndoMdiuilillNK^ 
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after  a  fourteen  years'  war.  Otho  also  brought  to  » 
s\icr^>ssful  isH\ic-  the  Mtrugglfis  with  the  dukes  of  Ha- 
vana and  Franconia,  and  invested  hie  eon  Ladolf 
with  the  duchy  of  Suabia.  and  hie  brallHr  Henry  wMi 
that  of  Bavaria.  Conrad,  count  of  Worms,  invrried 
Otho's  daughter,  and  received  Lorraine.  Olho  like- 
wise gained  reputation  in  his  dealings  with  fonigQ 
states.  The  Danes,  who  had  invaded  Germany,  were 
driven  back  beyond  the  Eider ;  the  Danish  king  was 
obliged  to  embrace  ('hnstianity,  and  acknowledge 
himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  Louie  called  in  hia 
aid  against  the  great  vaeede  mder  die  powerfbl  Hn|^ 
the  Oicat.  CMlio  lediirerl  the  rehele  tO  taUM^  mm! 
confirmed  the  auihonty  of  the  kmg. 

The  Italians  next  reared  his  aaaistanoe  to  delivar 
them  from  the  oppressions  of  Berengariua  II.  Otho 
defeated  the  usurper,  married  the  widow  of  the  last 
l;ing,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Lombard/ at  Pavia 
in  9dl.  Tliia  marriage  not  only  engaged  him  in  am- 
bitiona  attempte  for  Ae  poeeaeeion  of  Italv,  but  at> 
tracted  many  forcii^ners  to  his  court,  ana  involved 
bim  in  family  diH.sensions.  His  son  Ludolf  and  hia 
eoil>in>hnp  Conrad,  duke  of  Lorraine,  revolted,  but 
were  worsted  and  deprivpfl  of  their  duchies  in  95i, 
which  were  placed  undei  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Co- 
l  iu'ne,  brother  of  Otho.  Hardly  were  these  trans* 
actione  completed  when  the  Hungariane  brake  into 
Gennany,  but  were  defeated  by  Otbo  on  tiio  litdi- 
feld,  near  Augsburg,  with  such  slaughter  that  tlw^ 
never  ventured  to  renew  their  luvabiuos.  Otho  next 
turned  his  anna  against  Berengarius.  who  had  re- 
volted. He  "was  crownerl  kin^'  of  Italy  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mdan,  and  soon  alur  emperor  by  the  pope, 
John  XII.  The  pope  took  the  o  uh  of  allegiance  to 
him,  and  the  clergy  promieed  that  for  the  future  the 
choice  of  pope  aluNiIa  alwayv  be  made  in  the  preeenee 
of  an  imperial  commissioner. 

John  soon  repente«i  of  having  given  himself  a  mas- 
ter, and  flew  to  arms  while  the  emperor  was  yet  in 
Pana.  The  latter  hastened  to  Rome,  deposed  that 
pontifl',  and  placed  Leo  VIIL  in  the  papal  chajr.  No 
sooner  was  Otho  returned  to  Germany  than  dm  Ro* 
mans  reetored  John,  and  revareed  the  maaeui  es  of  the 
emperor,  who  again  appeared  fat  Borne  and  punished 
hi^  enemies.  The  Byxantine  court  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge Otho'a  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  but 
he  debated  the  Greek  forces  in  Lmrer  Itidy,  and  the 
eastern  emperor,  John  Zimisre"*,  pnvp  the  Greek 
princess,  Theophania.  to  lua  »<hi  in  marriage.  Otho 
died  in  973,  leaving  the  reputation  of  great  eooragO 
and  the  atricteat  integri^.  Hie  clanrin  Germany 
were  indebted  to  bim  for  their  davabon,  whioh  ha 
encouraged  to  eovntailNJiBOo  iho  powar  of  tlM  teai* 
poral  vassals. 

OTHO  II.,  the  youngest  son  of  Otho  I.  and  the 
fair  Adelaide,  was  bom  in  9^'^-  His  elder  brothere 
bad  all  died  before  their  father,  who  caused  him  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Rome — the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
in  German  history.  He  inherited  from  bis  father  a 
hasty  and  onsteady  temi)er,  which,  while  it  led  him 
^  to  form  preat  jirnjt^rt.s  ;ilsn  jjiislied  him  forward  too 
impatiently  to  their  «.vecution.  Adelaide  at  first  held 
the  reins  of  government.  Otho,  disgusted  at  hia 
state  of  depf^rj(]fiii:i',  left  the  court,  and  a  rivil  war 
broke  out,  al  the  head  of  which  was  his  tuusin  Henry, 
the  young  duke  of  Bavaria.  Otbo  completely  hum* 
bled  him,  andgraatad  the  duchy  to  his  nephew  Otbo, 
of  Soabk,  who  thna  becamo  the  poaaeaeor  of  two 
gvwtMi.  HaaftwaidabacinouivotoadinavMr 
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with  Lothaire^kiogof  France,  for  Lorraine.  Lothaire 
attacked  him  in  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  978,  and  Otho  was 
obliged  to  retreat ;  but  having  collected  his  forces, 
drove  back  Lothaire.  laid  wa8le  C>hampagne,  and 
«dvanced  towards  Pari8»  the  luburbs  of  which  he 
btimed.  By  tiM  tenm  ii  tlw  pMee  vhieh  was  eon- 
cUidcd  in  OSO,  Lorraine  waa  left  in  its  former  rela- 
tions to  the  empire.  Otho  next  attempted  to  dhve 
tibm  Greeks  from  Italy,  but  they  called  in  the  Saracens 
to  thrir  aid  from  Sirilv,  nnd  Orhn  suflered  a  total 
iiekdi  Hi  i^afieiuciio,  in  Caiabna.  He  himself  escaped 
only  by  leaping  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  picked  up 
1^  a  Gnsk  shw  tlutt  was  sailing  by.  From  this  Iw 
afterwards  made  his  esesfie  br  artiace  i  but  lie  imA 

soon  nfter  at  Rome,  in  983.  His  son,  Otho  III.,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  bora  in  980,  and  died  in  1002. 
Widi  him  die  nsik  line  of  the  injierial  Saaoii  how 
became  extinct. 

OTIS,  JAMES,  a  (iiiiiiuguiNheii  American  patriot, 
who  was  bom  on  the  5th  ti[  February,  1724,  in  the 
United  States.  The  fliat  two  years  of  bis  eoUsgiate 
oonrse  are  eaid  to  have  been  given  more  to  amose- 
ment  than  to  study,  his  iKittiml  rlis],o>ition  being 
vivacious  and  ardent ;  but  subsequently  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  app^ieation  and  proficiency.  After 
finishing  his  course  at  the  univprFity,  he  devoted 
eighteen  months  to  the  pursuit  of  various  branches 
of  literature,  and  then  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law.  This  he  quickly  masteredj  md  bis  praetiee  be- 
came venr  eztmnve.  On  one  occaeioB  be  went  in  the 
middle  of  winter  to  Halif  iv,  in  consequence  of  urgent 
solicitation  to  defend  three  men  accused  of  piracy, 
and  proeoied  tbelr  scquittsL   Although  his  profes- 
sional cngagoments  were  so  numerou",  he  niltiva'.ed 
his  taste  fur  literature,  and  in  17G0  pubiitihcd  a  trea- 
tise entitled  "  The  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  with 
a  Disssrtatioii  on  Letters  and  the  Principles  of  Uar- 
taottf,  in  Foetie  and  Prossie  Composition ;  collected 
from  the  Best  Writers."    Ht  ilvn  composed  a  similar 
work  on  Gret-k  prosody,  which  remained  in  manu- 
script and  perished  with  all  hie  papers.  It  was  never 
printed,  as  he  said,  because  "  there  were  no  Greek 
types  in  the  country ;  or,  if  there  were,  no  printer 
knew  how  to  set  them."   In  1755  he  nanied  Miss 
Ruth  Cunningham,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
merchant,  who  brought  him  a  dowry  at  that  time 
considered  very  large.    Arnid  all  the  embarrassments 
which  his  affairs  subsequently  experienced  in  conse- 
quenee  of  bis  entire  devotion  to  the  concerns  of  the 
public,  he  sacredly  preserve  5  thp  fortune  which  he 
received  with  hin  wifu,  to  whom  ii  returned  after  his 
death. 

The  public  career  of  Mr.  Otis  dates  from  the  pe- 
riod when  he  made  his  famous  speech  against  tlie 
"  writs  of  ,i.-Histancc,"  for  which  an  application  had 
been  made,  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  to  the  su- 
perior court  of  Massacbnaetta,  in  irarsaanee  of  an 
order  in  council,  sent  from  England,  to  enable  them 
to  carry  into  efiect  the  acts  of  parliament  regulatins 
the  trsrde  of  the  c<^nies.  When  that  onier  arrived, 
Otis  was  advoeate-fteneral,  and  was,  consequently, 
requested  to  lend  his  professional  assistance  in  the 
matter;  but,  deeming  tlie  wThs  to  be  illei^al  and  ty- 
rannical,  he  refused,  and  resigned  his  station,  lie 
was  then  applied  to,  to  argue  agatnat  the  write,  which 
he  Immediately  undertook  to  do,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  ThacUer,  and  in  opposition  to  his  former  pre- 
ceptor, Mr.  Gridley,  the  attomey-geneni  Of  the 
diaeoiiae  wbicb  he  pnnoonced*  the  pnudma,  Mr. 


Adams,  says, "  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire :  mth  a  promp' 
titude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of  research,! 
rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  pro- 
fusion of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  bis 
eves  into  futurity,  and  a  rajpia  tonent  of  inqMtwni 
eloquence,  be  btnried  away  aU  before  bfan.  Ancri* 
can  independence  was  then  and  there  bom.  Ktm 
man,  of  an  immense  crowded  audience,  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms  sfraintt 
writs  of  assistance."  The  court  aiijoumc  l  far  con- 
sideration,  and,  at  the  close  of  tiie  term,  the  chief- 
justice,  Hutchinson,  delivered  the  opinion:  "Ths 
court  has  considered  the  subject  of  writs  of  aint' 
ance,  and  can  see  no  fimmdation  for  such  awiit{ 
but,  as  the  practice  in  England  iy  not  known,  it  baa 
been  thought  best  to  coaunue  the  question  to  ths 
next  term,  that  in  the  mean  time  opporlOU^  nff 
be  given  to  know  the  result  "  WLrn  the  next  tcro 
came,  however,  nothing  was  »aid  about  the  writs ; 
and  though  it  was  generally  understood  that  tbey 
weia  danacstindf  gnmted  \n  the  court,  and  that  the 
enotoni-boine  oneeia  bad  mem  In  tbdr  pockets,  yet 
it  is  said  that  they  were  never  proilnce  !  or  e.\ec\iled. 

Otis  had  now  fully  committed  bunselt  against  the 
designs  of  the  British  ministry,  and  thenceforward 
bent  all        enerpies  to  maintain  the  freedom  o^h'n 
country.    At  the  next  election  of  members  of  tiie 
legislature,  in  May  1761,  he  was  chosen,  almost 
nnanimonalT,  a  rspresentative  ftom  Boston,  and  sooo 
became  the  leader  in  the  bouae  of  the  popular  party. 
In  irn.'i  Mr.  Otis  was  chc'^cn,  liy  the  Mat ^acln; ■setts 
legislature,  one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  committees  of  the  legislatures  of 
other  colonies  at  New  Ynrk.  in  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  the  stamp-act  by  parliament.   They  BWt 
in  convention  in  the  sane  jear,  and  named  thrso 
oonuniuees  to  prepare  addresses  to  the  king,  loidl 
and  commons.  On  the  last  Mr.  Otis  waa  placed,  b 
this  convention  Mr.  Otis  tn.ule  the  acquaintance  of 
many  distmguished  men  from  di0erent  colonies,  and 
subsequently  maintahwd,  with  several  of  them,  • 
friendship  and  correspondence.    Ih  May  1/67,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  Mr.  Otis  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  honaa  of  npiesentatives ;  but  bavai 
negatived  by  the  governor,  who  entertained  a  pecii> 
liar  animosity  towards  him,  from  his  indefatigabb 
endeavours  to  defeat  every  plan  of  encroachmeDt.  In 
the  summer  of  I769  the  vehement  teAiper  of  Mr. 
Otis  was  so  much  wrought  upon  by  the  fthp^'* 
%vhich  he  discovered  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  in  Boston  had  transmitted  to  England  coo- 
ceming  him, — by  which,  indeed,  they  sought  to  hara 
him  tried  for  treason, — that  be  inserted  an  adrertiss- 
ment  in  the  "  Boston  Gaiette,"  denouncing  them  in 
severe  terms,    llie  next  evening  he  went  to  the  Bri 
tish  coffee-house,  where  one  of  the  commissiooers,  a 
Mr.  Robinson,  was  sitting  with  a  number  of  offcos 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  revenue.    As  snon  as  he  en- 
tered an  idtercation  arose,  which  was  quickly  tar- 
minated  by  a  blow  from  RohinaoD'a  cane.   Otta  isi- 
mediately  returned  it  with  a  weapon  of  the  saoie 
kind,  when  the  lights  were  c.xtingmshed,  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  defend  himself,  single-handed,  against 
juimbera.  After  some  time  the  combatants  were  s»> 
panted.  Rohiiisoa  rstnated  bf  t  back  passage,  sod 
Otis  was  led  home,  wounded  andbleening     lie  re- 
ceived a  deep  cut  on  his  head}  and  to  this  has  been 
partly  attributed  the  derangement  iindK  wUdi  b* 
af tetwarda  laboined. 
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OTW  AY,  TllOM^VS.— Tius  talented  but  unfor- 
tunate  dramatist  was  bom  at  Trotting  in  Sussex,  in 
March,  1651,  and  educated  at  Chriat  Church  colo 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  entered  a  eonnonar  in  1069. 
He,  however,  left  the  university  without  taking  hi« 
degree,  and  came  to  London,  woere  he  immediatalj 
connMnccd  wndng  for  lira  tbcatrcs.  Ho  rabM> 
quently  obtained  a  cnrni-t's  comtnission  in  a  new- 
raised  regiment  destined  for  Flanders,  lie  went  there 
with  ibe  iwt  of  tlM  ibi«M  in  1677,  hot  retamad  Hm 
foUowinf  yaar  in  very  indigent  circumstaneeo,  ao 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  hia  pen 
again  for  a  sustenance.  He  continued  writing  plays 
and  poems  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  April 
1685,  <*in  a  muHMr,"  aays  Dr.  Johnson,  **  wUdi  I 


Soon  after  this  transaction  he  instituted  an  action 
•gainst  Robinson,  and  obtained  an  Mvwdof  SOOOl. 
sterling  damages,  which,  however,  h«  gave  upon  re- 
ceiving a  written  apology,  in  which  the  dnendant 
acknowledged  his  fault  and  begged  his  pardon.  In 
1770  h«  rotired  into  the  coantrv  on  account  of  hia 
hnhh.  At  die  deetkm  hi  1771  ne  was  again  ehoeen 
a  representative  ;  but  this  was  the  last  year  that  he 
Cook  a  part  in  public  concerns,  except  occasionally  to 
appear  at  a  town-meeting.  He  withdrew  also,  almost 
entirdv,  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
mind  became  serioosly  affected,  and  continued  so, 
with  some  lucid  intervals,  until  his  death.  Sorae- 
timce  he  was  in  a  frenzied  state,  at  others,  be  exhibited 
rather  Ae  eeeentricity  of  a  Imnoaiiit  Umb  aheolnte 
derangement.  The  two  last  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  at  Andover.  After  he  had  been  there  for  some 
time  be  was  supposed  to  be  eoaplelsI|r  natored,and 
returned  to  Boston.  He  resumed  his  nrofessional 
engagements,  and  pleaded  a  cause  in  tne  court  of 
common  pleas,  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
power,  but  lees  than  was  his  wont.  The  interval  of 
leHOB  wasBotbowwerof  long  dnMlioii,aiidb«frat 
induced  tn  go  back  to  Andover.  Six  weelcs  after  bii 
rstom  he  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  in  the 
ifartietb  year  nf  his  age.  This  event  happened  in 
May  1783.  The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Otis's  character 
was  his  irascibility.  His  merits  ere  well  summed  up 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Tndor, 
to  wbkh  we  have  before  aUnded "In  fine,  be  was 
n  nsflt  of  poweifiil  genius  and  ardent  temper,  with 
wit  and  humour  that  never  failed  ;  as  an  orator,  he 
was  bold,  argumentative,  impetuous,  and  command- 
ing, with  an  eloquence  that  made  his  own  excitement 
in-PHistibly  contagious ;  as  a  lawyer,  his  knowledge 
and  ability  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession  ; 
as  ascholsr,  he  was  rich  in  acquisition,  and  k<>^  turned 
bjr  n  cfaisaic  taste;  as  a  statesman  and  civilian,  he 
was  eonnd  and  just  in  bie  vwvi;  es  a  patriot  be  re- 
sisted all  allurements  that  might  weaken  the  cause  of 
that  country  to  w^ich  he  devoted  his  life,  and  for 
which  he  sacrificed  it."  It  ia  greatlv  to  be  regretted 
that,  during  his  derangement,  he  destroyed  all  hia 
papers  ;  sufficient  evidence,  however,  of  his  power  as 
a  writer  remains  in  the  various  state  papers  of  which 
be  was  the  author  whilst  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
though  they  were  enbjeeted  to  die  revimng  pen  of 
Samuel  Adams,  whose  patient  temper  permitted  him 
to  undergo  the  labour  of  correcting  and  polishing, 
which  tfa«  ardour  of  the  other  disdained. 

OTT,  HENRY,  a  celebrated  Swiss,  who  was  bom 
in  1617.  In  1636  he  wassent  to  study  at  Lausanne, 
and  went  some  time  after  to  Geneva  and  Groningen, 
in  the  company  of  Hettinger  t  and,  having  made  great 
progress  nnder  die  prafeseow  Oomar  end  Alting,  he 

passed  to  I^yden  and  Amsterdam.   Here  he  applied  of  him  with  contempt,  but  changed  his  tone  at  last. 


am  unwilling  to  mention.  Having  been  compelled 
by  his  necessities  to  contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as 
is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to 
a  public-house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  died  of  want, 
or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by  swal- 
lowing, after  a  long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread  which  cha- 
ritv  had  soppUed.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported .  almost 
MMdt  in  tbe  rage  of  bmger,  and  inmng  a  gentle- 
IMUlllI  a  neighbouring  cofTee-houae,  asked  him  for  a 
sbniing.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea;  and 
Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked 
with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  tnie| 
but  that  indigence  and  its  concomitants. 


despondency,  brODgbt 
been  deniea." 


totbegnnra^ 


Drydan  had  aoase  jrime  agamst  him,  probably  nn 
■eeonnt  of  bis  ftiend  SmidweU,  and  spoke  fre<]uently 


nimeelf  to  rabbinical  learning  and  the  oriental  Ian 
gosges  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  made 
the  tour  of  England  and  France.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Switsurland  he  was  presented  to  the  church 
9{  Dietlickon,  of  which  he  continued  minister  for 
twentf-five  years.  He  was  nominated  professor  of 
eloquenee  in  1651,  of  Hebrew  In  16SS,  and  of  cede- 
eiastical  history  in  1668.  He  held  a  literary  corre- 
■poodence  withseverallearned  men  till  hia  death, which 
took  place  in  I6it.  He  pubUshed  several  works, 
among  which  we  may  mention  his  "  Franco  Gallia," 
**  Oiatio  de  Causa  Jansenitiea,"  and  "  'llie  Grandeur 


and  declared  in  his  fiivour.  Langbaine,  in  speaking 
of  him,  styib  "Tbat  bb  genins  in  eoned^r  baned  a 

little  too  much  to  libertinism  ;  but  that  m  tragedy 
be  made  it  his  busm^ss  for  the  most  part  to  observe 
the  deconnn  of  the  stage,— tbat  he  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent parto,  and  daily  improved  in  hia  writing,  but 
yet  Bonetimee  fell  into  plagiarism,  as  well  as  his 
contemjioraries,  and  made  use  of  Sliakspeare  to  the 
advantage  of  his  purse  at  least,  if  not  his  reputation. 
It  is  universally  agreed,  tbat  be  esede  Hi  teaching 
the  tender  passions  in  tragedy,  of  which  liis  '  Or- 
phan' and  '  Venice  Preserved'  contain  the  strongest 
Mrs. Barry,  tbe  celebrated aetnea, need 


310  OUGHTRED,  WILLIAM— 

to  B»Y  that,  in  the  iMurt  of  Monlinlalii  "The  Orphan,"  | 

she  licv'cr  t-jioko  Uiesc  tlirer  words,  "Ah!  poor  (';;s- 
talio !"  without  tears.  These  two  tragedies  are  atUi 
acted,  bot  ha  wrota  many  others.  Bandea  theae, 
Otmr  made  some  translations  and  wrote  several 
nuacdlaneous  poems.  In  1719  appeared  a  drama 
ascribed  to  Otway,  but  certainly  not  written  hy  him, 
called  *'  Heroic  FriendahiOk  a  iWedy."  At  the  time 
t){  his  death,  however,  he  md  made  some  progress  in 
a  play,  for  the  following  adverti-t  in:  nt,  printed  in 
L'Estrange's  "  Observator,"  appeared  on  the  27th  of 
November,  1686 :  "  Whereas  Mr.  llioiDas  Otway, 
Bome  time  before  his  death,  made  four  acts  of  a  play ; 
whoever  can  t|ive  notice  in  whose  bands  the  copy 
lies,  either  to  Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  or  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  at  the  theatre  foyal,  ahaU  be  ««U  n- 
warded  for  his  pains." 

nUC ITTRED,  WILLIAM,  an  English  mathema- 
tician and  divine,  who  was  bom  at  Eton  in  Buckiog- 
bamshire,  in  IS71«  and  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge.  He  entered  holy  orders  and  obtained 
bis  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1599,  aiher  which  he  wuh  pre- 
aented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbury  in  Surrcv,  where  he 
died  in  1660.  Among  his  many  learned  works  we 
may  ennmeratehis  "Treatiseon  Trigonometry,"  "  Key 
to  the  Enghsh Mathematics,  New  Forged  :iiul  I'ileii," 
and  hia  "  Conic  SecUona,"  which  appeared  after 
Mi  dealb,  annexed  to  Sir  Jamee  Moon*a  '*Aiilb> 
metic/' 

OVERALL,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  bishop,  who 
was  bom  in  1559t  and  was  sent  to  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Trinity  col- 
lege, where  be  was  chosen  fellow.  In  1606  he  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  divinity,  when  he  took 
tha  d^pree  of  O.  D.,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
eieeted  naateref  Galberine  Hall  in  the  lame  univer- 
sity. In  ICOI  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  hy  the  recomiaendatioo  of  his  patron, 
Sir  Folk  Grevilie,  and  Queen  ElizabeCilt  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  James's  reign,  was  chosen  prolocutor  of 
the  lower  house  of  convocation.    In  16 12  he  was  ap- 

1)ointed  one  of  the  first  governors  of  the  Charter  House 
Lospital.  then  just  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq., 
and  in  April  1614  be  waa  made  biahop  of  LHebfiefd 
find  Coventry,  and  in  !618  translated  to  Norwich, 
where  he  died  in  May  1 6 1 9.  Tliis  prelate  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  best  scholastic  divine  of  his  period ; 
and  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham,  calls  himself  his  scho- 
lar, and  expresaiy  declares  that  he  derived  all  his 
knowledge  from  him.  He  is  also  celebrated  by  Smith 
for  hia  ouatinguished  wisdom,  erudition,  ami  piety. 
Ill  tbe  controversy,  wbidi  in  hia  thne  ifivided  we  re- 
formed churches,  respecting  predestination  and  grace, 
be  held  a  middle  opinion,  mclining  rather  to  Aroii- 
nianiani,  and  leema  to  have  pa\  ed  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  that  doctrine  in  England,  where  it  was 

aenerally  embraced  a  few  years  afterwards,  chiefly  by 
ie  authority  and  influence  of  Archbishop  Laud. 
But  Biahop  Overall  is  principally  celebrated  by  bia 
''Convocation  Book,"  respecting  wUcb  die  following 
account  from  Bishop  Burnet  will  best  describe  it : — 
"  Tliis  book,"aaya  that  his  torian,"  was  wroteoa  the  sub- 
ject of  government,  the  divine  inetitntkii  of  which  was 
very  positively  asserted.  It  was  read  in  convocation, 
and  pa&iied  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the  publishing 
of  it,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
ftmotia  book  of  Furwae»  tbe  Jeautt,  published  under 
the  Mnw  of  'Deleaian/  But  Kinc  Jamee  did  not 
like  a  eoBvpcatioa  eoieriiiff  inCo  aoGu  a  theo^ 


-OYERBURY,  SIR  THOMAS. 

litics,  80  he  diseoonged  Ae  pvbitlng  <d  it,  eepeciany 

f  ince,  in  order  to  justify  the  owning  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, who  had  lately  thrown  off  tbe  Spanish  yoke, 
to  be  a  lawful  government,  it  was  Uid  down  that, 
when  a  change  of  government  was  brought  to  a  tho- 
rough settlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  sub* 
mitted  to  as  a  work  of  the  providence  of  God.  Here 
it  alept  till  Arebbiaboo  Bancroft,  who  had  got  the 
book  tnto  his  own  handi,  and  notobaerving  the  laat. 
mentioned  ])aRsage  in  it,  resolved  to])nb1isIi  it  in  the 
beginning  of  King  William's  reign,  as  an  authentic 
declaration  the  church  of  England  had  made  in  the 
point  of  non-resistance.  Accordingly  it  was  published 
in  quarto,  as  well  as  licensed,  by  him  a  very  few  davs 
before  he  WM  ttttder  •iiipeDiio&  for  not  tdtins  ua 
oaths." 

OVERBURY,  SIR  THOMAS,  a  miscellaneoas 

writer,  'vl;  »  is  principally  t  ilt  brati  1  on  account  of 
his  tragic  death.  He  waa  born  in  1581  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  received  hia  edoeation  at  Queen'a  coU^ic 
Oxford,  after  which  he  pr.fprrd  the  Middle  Temple  to 
study  the  law.  He,  however,  became  acquainted  with 
Robert  Carr,  the  worthless  favourite  of  James  I., 
who  procured  him  the  honoor  of  knighthood  from  the 
king,  and  a  place  for  his  father.  Their  intimacy  con- 
tinued to  be  beneficial  to  each  otlr  r  t  '1  Ilobert  C^r 
engued  in  his  celehrated  intimacy  with  the  countess 
of  Eaaex,  and  on  hia  wishing  to  marry  that  hdy. 
Overbury  strongly  opposed  tbe  measure.  The  coun- 
tess immediatelv  exercised  her  influence  tn  obtain 
his  removal,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  hia 
appointment  to  a  distant  mission,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  on  the  ground  of  disobedience  to  tbe 
king's  wishes  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  murdered  in  September  1613.  All  the  persons 
connected  with  the  anuder  wen  tried  ami  eoovictedt 
but,  to  the  disgnee  of  Jamee,  he  pardoned  the  eail 
and  countess. 

The  foUowinff  extract  from  hie  works  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  his  iwwers  as  a  writer.  It  r  :i 
representation  of  the  character  of  a  countrj'  gu  1,  en- 
titled "The  Fair  and  Happy  Milk  Maid:" — 

"  She  knows  a  fair  look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  com- 
mend virtue,  therefore  minds  tt  not.  ADIierexcdlen- 
cies  stand  in  her  s  >  .silently,  as  if  they  had  f-tolen 
upon  her  without  her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her 
apparel,  which  is  herself,  ie  far  better  than  outsides  of 
tissue  ;  for,  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  (-ywil  of 
the  silk-worm,  she  is  decked  in  innocence, — a  faritelttr 
wearing.  She  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil 
both  her  compkaion  and  oonditiMta;  nature  birtb 
taught  her,  too  immodeiate  sleep  is  mat  to  the  eoid; 
she  rises  therefore  with  cli  iniit  lure,  her  dame's  cock, 
and  at  night  makes  the  iamb  her  cturfu.  In  milkmg 
a  cow  and  atrainiiig  her  teate  through  her  fingers,  it 
seems  that  bo  sweet  a  milk-press  makes  the  milk 
whiter  or  sweeter ;  fur  never  came  aimond-glore  or 
aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to  taint  it.  I'he  gold- 
en earaof  com  ftU  and  kiae  her  feetwhoi  she  nape 
dienuaa  if  they  widied  to  be  boond  end  led 
by  the  same  hand  that  felled  them.  Her  orenth  is 
her  own.  which  scents  all  tbe  year  long  of  June,  like 
a  new  made  hay-cock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard 
with  labour,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity  ;  and  when 
wiiuer  evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wheel, 
she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  whedof  fortune.  Slw 
doth  ^  thinga  with  ao  aweet  a  grace,  it  seems  igno- 
nnee  frill  not  nufikr  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  ia 
to  do  welL  She  beetom  her  year'a  wigea  at  neil 
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OVID,  NA80  PUBLIU8— OUDNET,  WALTER. 


fair,  and  in  chusing  her  garments,  counts  no  bravery 
in  the  world  like  decency.  The  gardea  and  bee-hive 
ere  dl  her  phytic  and  surgery,  and  elie  lives  the 

longer  for  it.  She  dares  go  aione  and  nnf  li^  '^Ik  cp  in 
the  night,  ami  fears  no  manner  of  iU,  because  she 
means  none ;  yet,  to  aay  the  trnth,  she  it  never  alone, 
hnt  is  slill  accompanied  with  old  ftongs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones;  yet  they  have 
their  efficacy,  in  that  they  are  not  palled  with  ensuing 
idle  cogitations.  Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste 
that  the  dare  tell  them ;  only  on  a  Friday's  dream  ie 
all  her  superstition;  that  fihe  concr<ls  fir  fear  of 
anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her  care  is,  she  mav 
die  in  the  spring  time,  to  have  elon  of  llowen  etoeii 
upon  her  \vindinj(  sheet." 

OVID.  N'AiiO  PUBLIUS,  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 
who  was  bom  at  Sulmo,  near  Rome.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  the  jHrofeeaon  of  the  Boman  law,  and 
therefore  eent  him  early  In  life  to  Ae  eapiul,  where 
he  studied  eloquence  under  the  nr  coli  ^r^itL  ]  uias 
ters.  Notwithstanding  his  great  success,  his  father's 
expectations  were  soon  frustrated.  His  son  waabom 
a  poet ;  and  tliough  he  was  often  reminded  that  e\  cn 
Homer  lived  and  died  iu  poverty,  his  ruHng  passion 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  nothing  could  di- 
vert him  from  pureoing  the  bent  of  hie  indinationt. 
Every  thing  he  wrote  was  poetical,  and  as  Pope  ex- 
presses it,  *'  He  lisp'd  in  numli-  rs,  for  (!iL-  numbt-rs 
came."  A  lively  genius  and  fsrtik  fancy  soon  gained 
him  friends  ura  admirers  among  the  roost  distin- 
Ifuislied  characters  of  his  age.  Virgil  and  Horace 
honoured  him  with  their  correspondence,  and  Augus- 
tas patronised  himwiththemostunbouodedliberality. 
At  the  death  of  hie  elder  brother  he  came  in  poaaee- 
«loD  of  M  easy  independence,  ^i^en  he  reliiMjoiehed 

tVie  Icir  for  hi'^  fR voiirift- jmrsuit  nf  pOCtry.  (tviilnn^r 
divided  his  time  between  Rome  and  his  beautiful 
villa  near  the  Appian  W«f,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
Hocial  rmd  literan'  jilfnoures,  and  in  the  bosom  of  do- 
mestic happiness  witii  his  wife  Penlla,  whose  beauty 
and  virtue  lie  has  so  frequently  celebrated.  But  this 
life  of  ease  and  indulgence  was  but  of  abort  duration, 
Ibr  he  wa»  banished  by  Augtistne  to  Tooms  on  the 
Euxine  Sea.  Tliis  sudderi  r  \i]>  u  a-^  attributed  to  the 
indelicacy  of  some  of  his  verses,  which  were  consi- 
dered as  pernicious  to  the  morals  of  the  Roman  youth. 
But  it  is  supposed  rather  to  have  proceeded  from  po- 
litical motives,  and  the  accidental  discovery  that  (Jvid 
had  made  of  the  private  vices  of  some  of  the  imperial 
Damiiy.  Bnt  whatever  was  the  £ault  of  Ovid,  it  was 
tinperdonable  in  the  eyes  of  Augustus,  who  eontimied 
inr\ui  ati!e  t  o  the  in ost  submissive  importunities  and 
flattering  addresses  of  the  poet  The  pusiilaoimity 
that  he  betrav^  in  his  bmidment,  and  his  gross 
adulation  of  the  emperor,  have  subjected  him  to  de- 
served  ridicule  and  pity.  Not  content  with  lavishing 
the  most  extravagant  praises  on  Augustas  during  his 
life,  he  literally  laade  an  idol  of  him  after  his  death, 
and  conswrated  a  chapel  to  bis  memory,  on  ti^ich  he 
daily  offered  incense,  "nbem  i  p  t  rnecl  to  inherit  the 
reeentment  of  bis  predecessor,  unl  was  eoually  in- 
sensible  to  all  die  intrea^  that  wen  made  for  Ovid's 
return  to  Rome,  and  be  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
exile,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  17. 

The  genius  of  Ovid  was  of  a  very  varied  nature, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  poetry,  'fhough  his  wriu 
ings  are  sometimes  justly  censurwl,  they  possess  great 
sweetness  and  elegance,  with  raucli  ta>tr,  and  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  human  heart.    Uis  moat 


celebrated  works  aro  his  "  Fasti,"  which  were  divided 
into  twelve  books,  the  same  ntunber  as  the  constaUn* 
tions  in  tiMtodiac,  six  of  which  have  perished.  Hieee 

are  much  valued  for  the  dcscriptinii'^  they  contain  of 
the  religious  rites  and  festivals  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Uis  "Epistles,"  and  "Art  of  Love,"  are 
written  with  great  elejtnnce  and  taste  ;  but  the  latter 
unfortunately  contains  that  pernicious  doctrine  which 
is  calculated  to  corrupt  the  heart  and  sap  the  foun- 
dationa  of  virtue  and  morality.  But  his  inest  per- 
fomance,  and  on  which  he  rested  liis  hopes  of  im- 
mortality,  wa^  liis  "  Metamorphoses,"  his  last  work 
before  he  was  sent  into  banUbtnent;  this  would  have 
been  lost  to  posterity  if  a  few  copies  had  not  been 
taken  ;  for,  on  receiving  his  sentence,  he  iri'lipnantly 
threw  it  uitu  ihc  lire.  These  productions  have  ranked 
him  among  the  first  poets  among  the  ancients,  and 
have  been  justly  I4>preeiated  by  the  modems.  So 
highly  were  hie  tiMnts  esteemed  by  Alpbonso,  king 
of  Naples,  that  being  in  the  ncij^hhourhood  of  Sulmo, 
the  birth-place  of  Ovid,  he  saluted  the  town,  and  did 
homage  to  tlie  genhts  0(F  the  eountry,  which  had  pro- 
ihiced  so  gtpat  a  poet,  adding,  "that  he  wniiM  will- 
ingly resign  part  of  his  dominions  to  recall  to  life 
that  man  whose  meroorv  wae  dearar  to  him  thuk  the 
of  Abmaio. 

OUDNBT,  WALTER.— This  gentleman  formed 

one  of  the  i  arty  who  accompanied  Captain  Clap- 
perton  in  his  expeUuion  through  Africa  The  re- 
sult of  Aie  Joomcy  was  most  unfortunate,  as  nearly 
all  ♦he  persons  connected  with  it  lost  their  lives. 
(Captain  Clapperton,  in  a  letter  dated  the  2nd  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1824,  tlius  describes  the  death  of  his  fellow- 
traveUer.  He  says,  "  ITm  meinncholy  taek  has  fallen 
to  me  to  report  to  you  tlw  ever-to-be-luMnted  death 
of  rny  friend  Dr.  Walter  Oudney.  We  left  Kuka  on 
the  14th  dav  of  December,  1823,  and  by  easy  jour- 
neys arrivea  at  Bednlmrfta,  the  weetemmosttown  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bomou.  During  this  part  of  the 
journey  be  was  recovering  strength  very  fast,  but  on 
leaving  Bedukarfea  and  entering  the  Braer  territory* 
on  the  night  of  the  afith  and  morning  of  the  37th» 
we  had  each  an  intense  cold,  that  the  water  was 
frozen  in  the  d;slu>,  and  the  water-skins  as  hard 
as  boards.  Here  ttie  pour  doctor  got  a  severe  cold, 
and  continued  to  grow  weaker  everv  day.  At  this 
timp  hp.  t'>lfi  me  when  he  left  Kuku,  he  exjiected  his 
disorder  would  allow  him  to  perform  all  his  country 
expected  from  him,  but  that  now  bis  death  was  near, 
aod  he  nqueeted  me  to  deliver  liis  ptpwe  to  Lord 
Bathnrat,  and  to  mjr  ht  widbed  lir.  Bsirow  might 
have  the  arrangement  of  tbtm*  if  agTMnlde  10  tho 
wishes  of  his  Un^iiip. 

"  On  the  9nd  of  Jannaryt  IB24,  we  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Katagum,  where  we  remained  till  the  lOtii, 
partly  to  see  if  the  doctor,  by  staying  a  few  days, 
would  gain  a  little  strength  to  purine  his  journey. 
On  leaving  Katagum  he  rode  a  camd,  as  be  was 
too  weak  to  ride  nis  honw.  We  proceeded  on  our 
road  for  ten  inilus  that  day,  am!  tlien  halted,  and 
on  the  following  day  Ave  miles  further,  to  a  town 
called  Murmtur.  On  the  morning  of  tlie  ISdi  ho 
ordered  thr  camels  to  be  loaded  at  daylight,  and 
drank  a  cup  of  codec,  and  I  assisted  him  to  dress. 
When  the  camels  were  loaded,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  servant  and  me,  he  came  out  of  his  tent.  I  saw 
then  that  the  hand  of  death  wan  upon  him,  and  that 
he  had  not  an  hour  to  Ii\a'  1  hi  gged  him  to  return 
^  to  bis  tent  and  lie  down«  which  he  did,  and  1  aat 
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dwm  beside  him :  heexpiml  in  alwut  hnlf  an  hour 
•ftflr.  I  sent  immediately  to  the  u^^'^''"*^' 
towD,  to  acqmint  him  with  what  hau  happened,  and 
to  desire  he  would  pmnt  out  a  spot  where  i  might 
bury  my  friend,  ana  also  to  have  people  to  waah  Uie 
boily  and  d\fX  the  (.'rr.vc,  which  \v;is  spin'ihl y  complied 
with,  i  had  d«ad-clotbeit  made  from  »ome  turbans 
that  w«re  intended  as  prwHUtot  and  we  travelled 
as  Bnfflishmen  and  scrvantii  of  his  tnajexty,  !  con- 
sidereu  it  my  most  iadiapeasable  duty  to  reau  the 
Mfiriee  of  Uie  dead  oVer  the  grave,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  Eni^and,  which  happily  was 
not  objected  to ;  but,  on  the  eontrtry,  f  waa  ]Mdd  a 
good  deal  i  f  rL>i[ii'c  t  for  so  doing.  I  then  bought 
two  sheen,  which  were  killed  and  given  to  the  poor; 
Mid  I  haa  ft  day  wall  IraiU  nand  the  giave  to  pre- 
mm  it.' 

OWEN,  JOHN,  an  epigranimalical  writer,  who  was 
bom  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  received  hia  education 
Bt  New  college,  Oxford.  In  1594  he  was  appointed 
master  of  a  school  in  Warwick,  when  he  necame 
celebrated  for  his  Latin  jiofm.s,  hut  mort'  i^[)'jcia.lly 
for  his  epigrams.  He  experienced  the  poet's  frequent 
lot  of  poverty,  being  supported  in  the  Utter  part  of 
his  life  by  Bishop  Williani^^,  ^v  ho,  on  Ma  doaUi,  had 
him  buried  in  i$t.  Paul's  cathedral. 

OWEN,  JOHN,  D.  D.,  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  who  was  bom  at  Stadham  ia  Ojdbrdahire, 
in  1616,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vkar.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  remained  at  college  until  his 
tvaaty^fint  year.  Oa  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  took  part  iridi  llie  parliameiit,  iNMflM  a  Mtor 
in  tlic  family  of  Sir  Robert  Dormer,  mid  chnplain  to 
Lord  Loveki^;  but  subsequently  repaired  lo  London, 
wberebe  wroto  his  "  Display  of  Arroinianism,"  which 
waa  pi!})li'?hed  in  }ili2.  He  had  hitherto  been  a 
presbyienati  in  uiatLtrs  of  chiurch  government,  but 
now  adopted  the  congregational  or  independent  mode 
aa  more  fieonformahla  to  the  New  Teatameat,  and 

CMUbfldliiaieaaoBa.  DturmgUieaugefrfGoleliester 
became  acquainted  with  General  Fairfax,  and  hav- 
ing acquired  great  celebrity,  was  appototed  to  preach 
at  WhiMiBll  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
He  was  soon  fiftcr  introduced  to  Cromwell,  whom  he 
accompanied  m  his  expeditions  both  to  Ireland  and 
Scothmd;  and  in  1651  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
Chuidi  coUage.  Oxford,  and  in  16&2  waa  nominated 
by  Gkonwdl,  own  dianeellor  of  Ae  wuTerrity,  his 
▼ice-chanoellijr.  On  the  death  of  the  protector  he 
was  deprived  both  of  that  and  hia  deanery  by  the 
influence  of  the  presbyterian  party.  At  the  meeting 
of  his  brethren  at  the  Savoy  in  1'35«,  he  tooV  a  preat 
part  in  drawing  up  the  confession  of  faiih  ot  the  con- 
gregational chunmes.  While  the  bill  to  revise  the 
fiOBventidB  act  was  pending,  ho  drear  up  reasons 
against  it,  which  were  laid  before  the  lords.  He  died 
in  1683,  in  the  sisty-thii  il  year  of  hifl  a^r,.  Among 
his  publications  we  mav  mention  his  "  Eji position  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewe,**  "A  Discoucae  on 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  a  complete  collection  of  sermons, 
and  several  tracts,  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Original 
Nature,  Institution,  &c.,  of  Evangelical  Churches," 
"An  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Fkoleotant  Edi- 
gion."  ice. 

QW  hS,  LEWIS,  a  controversial  wTiter,  who  was 
bom  in  Merionethshire  in  1572.  Early  in  hiie  be 
vaat  (o  Spain  mui  entered  die  eociety  of  Jesuits, 
but  finding  that  they  did  not  meet  his  views  in  reli. 
gien,  he  came  back  and  emplt^ed  the  knowledge  which 
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he  had  obtained  to  expose  th^m  in  \un  work.  "SpO* 
culum  Jesuiticum,  or  the  Jesuit.<)'  l^ooking-Glass. 

OWEN.  WILLIAM,  an  EngUsh  artist  of  consi. 
derahle  talent*  who  waa  bom  in  Shmpahire  in  1769. 
He  wasplaeed  at  a  grammar-eebool  in  Lodlow,  where 
his  early  love  of  painting  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr 
Fayne  Knight,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
bv  his  advice  young  Owen  was  sent  to  London  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Charles  Catton,  the  roytd 
academician.  Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ;kt- 
tract  the  attention  of  Sir  Joshua  Remolds,  and  having 
aome  time  after  made  an  evqinisite  copy  of  Sir  Joshua's 
pSetore  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  her  celebrated  character 
of  Perdita,  he  had  the  advanta^j:^  (jf  the  president's 
advice  and  instruction  for  the  remainder  of  the  life 
of  tha  great  master.  In  the  yeer  1797  be  exhibited 
at  Somerset  House  a  picture  of  thi»  two  Mi»sen  I^eaf. 
by  which  he  gained  great  credit,  and  m  the  latter  part 
of  the  same  year  be  married  the  elder  of  tboee  ladies. 
In  the  year  1800  Mr.  Owen  settled  with  his  family 
in  Plmlico,  but  carried  on  his  professional  avocations 
at  iiiH  rooms  in  :  i  sii  r  Sriuare,  in  the  house  next 
to  that  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Kevnolds  fomisriy  lived. 
At  this  period  he  made  great  aovanees  in  hie  art,nd 
was  in  constnnt  intrrrnurse  with  many  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  consequence  in  the  country.  One 
uf  the  portraits  of  this  artist  was  that  of  WilUam  Pitt, 
who  took  great  notice  of  Mr.  Owen  and  invited  him 
to  Walmer  Castle.  His  whole-length  }>ortrait  uf  the 
lord  chancellor  is  also  a  characteristic  likeness  'I'he 
composition  is  exceedii^ly  good,  the  colouring  nn. 
toml  md  barmonioas,  aiuf  ae  general  effiect  adhmr- 
able.  Nor  can  any  one,  who  was  so  fortunate  ns  to 
see  his  portrait  of  the  duchess  of  Bucdeugh,  easily 
forget  tne  placid  diffnity  of  the  figure,  and  the  exqui* 
site  tone  that  pervades  the  whole  canvass.  Mr,  ( )v«ren 
occasionally  relieved  the  monotony  of  portrait-paint- 
ing by  employing  his  pencil  on  subjects  of  fancy; 
aluiough  even  in  wmtIls  of  thai  deeenption  he  never 
fiuledtobaversconfeetonatweasbisniodd.  Amosig 
the  earliest  ';pe  iraens  of  his  taste  and  skill  in  com- 
pasitions  ot  this  kind  are,  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Beth- 
nal  Green,  and  the  Village  Schoolmistress,  both  of 
which  have  l>een  the  subjects  of  highl)  jiOjiiilnr  print-' 
TTie  Road  Side,  painted  for  Mr.  Lister  i'arkcr,  and 
exhibited  at  the  royal  academy  in  1807,  also  excited 
genwal  admimtion.  In  qieaking  of  tbia  beautifai 
pictne  ft  jucBcione  ci^  obsenres,  "Adbersnee  to 
the  simple  elegance  of  untutored  n:iture.  unstudied 
ea»e  ana  gracefulnetts  of  attitude,  beauty  of  face  and 
form,  charm  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  llie  mater- 
nal  tenderness  with  which  the  jinrpnt  presents  the 
nectarean  repast  to  her  child,  the  sound  repose  of  the 
infant  girl,  the  tranquil  and  amiable  expression  (rfdtt 
eldest  boy,  excite  gentle  and  Mreesble  eympatby. 
The  drai)ery  has  a  graoslbl  carelessness  suitable  to 
the  humble  charactera  it  adorns.  Tlure  is  scarcely  a 
painter  in  the  academy  who  can  vie  with  this  excel- 
lent artist  in  the  force  wHh  whidi  he  raUevee  bis  ob> 
jects,  whUe  he  pre8er%'es  the  mellowness  ;mtl  harmony 
of  bis  colouring  and  efiect.  Sir  Joehua  an[>ciirs  to 
revive  in  this  pu|Hl  of  nature.  He  indeed  has  more 
firmneas  and  precision  of  outline  and  drawing  thm 
that  famous  painter ;  and  equally  captivates  by  his 
faithful  delineations;  <  f  'ht  lovely  objects  of  humble 
life."  An  exnniaitely  finiahed  Cupid^  executed  for 
the  hie  Sir  TIrainttS  Heatbeete.  and  the  PovtftM- 
Teller,  painted  for  thnt  patriotic  rncom  riger  of  the 
arte  <tf  his  own  oouutry.  Sir  John  Leicester,  are  like- 
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in  the  world,  NJr.  Owen  visited  I'nris  in  coinpany  with 
his  friends  Coioael  Aosley  and  Mr.  Callcolt,  the  royal 
academkian.  Mr.  Oiren  may  be  cottMdered  as  baving 
been  at  the  height  of  Jiis  pru^i]lerity  in  1817  It  ap- 
pears hy  a  series  of  annual  )>ocket-uook8  (which  con- 
tained the  only  accounts  he  ever  kt-pt)  that  at  that 
time  his  practice  produced  him  3(X)0i.  a  year;  so  that 
had  his  health  continued  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
realizing  a  lar^u-  fortune.  In  l^ls  he  r^Mnovcil  to 
Bruton  Street,  and  it  was  with  something  like  a  pre. 
MBtioieot  of  evil  that  he  did  w>i  for  he  expressed 
much  regret  at  leaving  his  house  at  Pimlico,  and  his 
painting-rooms  in  Leicester  Square,  wiiisru  be  had 
iMMked  through  dl  hie  diflicnlttee,  acquired  his  high 
reputation,  and  Am<;  rapidly  accumulating  wealth. 
Unhappily  his  evil  boding  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
grounded,  for  the  seeds  were  already  ^own  of  that 
disease,  wiaich  loon  after  occupying  his  new  residence 
made  ita  appearance,  and  eventually  eooftiied  him  to 
a  sick  bed,  and  entirely  iiiea|weitated  him  for  pur- 
suing his  profession. 

In  1818  he  visited  Cheltenham,  where  he  received 
80  much  henefi?  frf>rn  the  waters  as  to  he  enahled, 
with  improved  health,  to  travel  iuto  Staflbrd shire. 
'  llie  following  year  Mr.  Owen  went  to  liatb,  hut 
he  vetamed  to  town  without  having  derived  any  be- 
nafit  from  his  journey.  Soon  after  be  was  confined 

to  lue  bed,  from  winch  he  never  a;;ain  rose,  and  for 
live  years  the  only  change  he  experienced  wm  lu  ha- 
mg  wheeled  in  the  morning  from  hia  eleefiing-room 
on  the  first  floor  to  his  drawing-room,  and  back  at 
night.  One  exception  indeed  was  made  to  this  pain- 
fully monotonous  existence,  by  a  removid  to  a  plea- 
mnt  part  of  Chdsea  about  six  montlia  previous  to  bis 
deeeue,  in  tlie  hope  tliat  a  ebange  of  atr  and  scene 
might  at  least  renovate  his  spirits,  hut  the  trial  was 
nnauccessful,  and  at  no  period  of  his  lon^  illness  did 
ha.  ever  suffer  eo.  seriously  as  during  Una  abort  ab- 
sence from  hnrrp,  tn  which  be  gladly  returned  in 

little  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Iliough  Mr.  Owen  waK  at  length  reduced  to  such 
a  atate  that  protracted  existence  was  ndtbcr  to  be 
expected  nor  to  be  desired,  yet  die  immediate  cause 

i  f  his  death  was  of  a  nudden  and  melancholy  nature. 
He  had  been  fur  some  time  m  the  habit  of  taking  an 
opening  draught  preaoribed  by  Sir  Anthony  CarUsle, 
nnd  he  also  took  every  evening  thirty  drops  of  a  pre- 
paration of  opium  known  by  the  name  of  Battley's 
Drops.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  carol css- 
nem  of  an  asaiatant  at  a  chemist's  shop,  where  Mr. 
Owen's  medidaes  were  usually  procured,  who  er- 
roruMiu-ly  labelled  two  phials,  the  one  containing  the 
opening  draught  and  the  other  Battley's  Drops,  Mr. 
Owen,  very  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  lltb 

of  Feliniary,  1825,  swallowrd  the  whole  ronrrnts  of  a 

phial  of  the  latter    He  Koon  became  exceed mgly  le- 
thargic, and  hia  sppearanee  eniliDg  a  suspicion  of 
the  mistike  that  nad  been  commtated»  mc^iical  aa- 
BiooBAniY.— Vol*.  II. 
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among  the  most  pleasing  and  intemeting  pro- 
ductions of  the  British  school. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1806,  Mr.  Owen  was 

elected  a  royal  academician.  At  tiii'*  period  he  was 
enjoTing  the  fruits  of  long  study  and  |K-rseverance  in 
die  fun  praetiee  of  his  piofeesion.  On  his  being  ap- 
pointed principal  portrait-painter  tn  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent  in  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  oiimd  to  Mr.  Owen,  but  he  reN}»ecthilly 
requested  permission  to  decline  it.  In  1B14,  when 
the  Louvre  was  filled  with  all  the  finest  works  of  art 
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  for.    Attempts,  which 

partially  aucoSMiful,  were  made  to  dislodge  the 
laudanum.    Mr.  Owen,  however,  who  was  in  a  state 

of  stupor,  gradually  hecame  worse,  and  al'tcr  linger- 
ing until  nearly  lour  o'clock  in  the  aftemooD,  he 
expired. 

OXENSTIERX,  AXEL,  COUNT  OF,  a  Swedish 
hUteismaii.  whu  wms  horn  at  Fano,  in  Upland,  in  1  j^J. 
His  own  inclinations  and  the  wishes  of  his  family 
having  destined  him  for  the  church  he  applied  him- 
self at  Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  principally  to 
theology,  for  the  study  of  which  he  always  retoinetl 
a  predilection.  After  finishing  bis  studies  beviaited 
roost  of  the  German  courts,  and  in  1609  returned  to 
Sweden.  In  IfiOo  Charles  IX.  sent  him  on  a  public 
misisiun  lu  Mecklenburg,  and  in  1  tiOS  he  was  admitted 
into  the  senate,  in  which  his  thirteen  immediate  an- 
cestors had  held  a  seat.  The  infirmities  of  age  hav- 
ing induced  his  sovereign  not  long  after  to  appoint 
a  regency.  0.ven.>itiem  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Uustavus  Adulphus,  was 
made  chancellor.  In  1614  he  aeeompanied  dte  new 
king  to  Germany,  and  soon  after  had  the  satisfaction 
uf  aeeiug  the  hostilities  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
terminated  by  the  honourable  peece  of  Stolbova.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  govemor-genemi  of  all 
the  conquests  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany;  and 
when  Gustavus  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  that 
country,  Oxeastiern  was  invested  with  full  uowera  in 
all  aflhiny  bodi  dvil  and  military,  on  tbe  Rttine^  mid 
fixed  hia  head-quarters  at  Mentz,  while  Gustavua 
advanced  into  Bavaria  and  Franconia.  On  the  fidl 
of  his  maater  at  Luuen,  he  exerted  himself  in  every 
way  to  protect  Sweden  and  her  allie.s.  and  visited 
Dresden  and  Berlin  to  concert  measures  for  conti- 
nuing the  war.  The  Swedish  government  conferred 
on  bim  full  powers  to  adopt  any  measures  which  he 
eoniidered  for  the  public  good.  He  tiierefore  aeeem- 
bled  a  congress  at  Heilhronn,  in  whn  li  Ik  w  i^  rv  - 
cognised  as  the  head  of  the  urol<:i>unl  league.  This 
league  waa  beld  together  and  supported  sSdyby  hia 
influence  and  wisdom,  and  in  1G3G  he  returned  to 
Sweden,  after  an  abnence  of  ten  years,  laid  down  hisi 
extraordinary  powers,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate 
as  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  one  of  tlie  five 
guardiaoe  of  the  queeo.  Hia  great  aim  was  to  bring 
the  German  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  snd  with 
this  design  he  sent  his  son  John  to  Germany  in  the 
capacity  of  Swedish  plenipotentiary.  In  1645  he 
as.sisted  in  the  negotiations  with  Denmark  at  Hroiu- 
sebro,  and  on  his  return  was  created  count  by  C^tieen 
Christiana,  and  at  the  same  timewaa  elected  dum- 
ccUor  of  the  university  of  UpeaL 

When  the  qoeen  declared  lier  intention  of  naming' 
lier  successor,  O.xenstiern  opj)oscd  that  measure  with 
all  Ilia  influence,  and  resiblcd  with  still  «itronger 
urgency  her  determination  to  abdicate  the  crown. 
Finding  h(  r,  h  iwever,  fixed  in  her  resfhuti  n,  he  pre- 
teiided  sickness  as  an  cjiccuse  for  slaying  uway,  and 
taking  no  ]>art  in  a  step  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
the  beginning  of  evil.  From  that  time  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  public  aflairs,  although  he  continued  to 
serve  his  country  with  zeid  and  '  liiy  until  his  death 
in  16.'>4.  Oxenstiern  must  be  ranked  among  the 
greatest  men  who  have  takes  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  European  world.  Great  and  elevated 
views,  a  wonderful  political  sagacity  and  foresight, 
fimuKss  and  loftiness  of  {mrpoee,  wisdom  in  con* 
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Btrict  intefnrilfi       a  eoHtant  devotion  to  the  ipd> 

fare  of  mnrrry,  nre  amonf?  the  clnractcristics  of 
this  great  KUuesiuan.    The  conHiiiulion  vvUtch  was 

grepared  by  him,  and  accepted  hj  the  states  of  Sweden 
1 1634,  ii  Mteemed  a  political  nattmiiece. 
PACE,  RICHARD,  a  learned  English,  divine, 
who  was  born  in  tlie  y;  nr  1  ?  He  waseducated  at 
the  charge  of 'lljoma-H  J^ngion,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
fpfcom  he  8er\'ed  as  nn  amanuensis,  and  afterwards 
enteredintotheservieeofC-anlinal  Bainbridge.  Henry 
VIII.  made  him  secretary  of  state,  and  on  entering 
into  hioi}'  orders  he  was  admitted  prebendary  in 
tbe  church  of  York,  archdMcon  of  Dorset,  and  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  fte.,  wbieh  preferments  were  conferred 
on  him  during  his  absence  on  fort  i^n  i  rnl  ;  Hsies.  On 
the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  sohcit 
ilN  papal  chair  for  Cardinal  Wolsey.  bat  a  nair  pope 
was  elected  before  bis  r;rrival,---n  rircTim^sfnTirp  tbrit 
proved  particularly  unfortunate  to  hira  as  the  caniinal 
was  ever  after  his  enemy.  By  the  king's  order  he 
was  aent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  renuduM  two  years, 
tin  be  was  dischariged  by  the  king's  command. 
When  be  was  enlarged  he  rcsii^ned  his  deaneries, 
and  died  in  retirement  at  Stepney  in  1532,  after 
having  wnCe  several  works,  'ntn  tea  just  cha- 
neHet  of  him  by  Lehtnd,  written  upon  his  return 
fipOB  Venice.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  the  learned 
ana  af  lite  time,  especially  Sir  lliomas  More  and 
Bruaraa^  and  the  latter  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
Pace.   Stow  gives  him  the  character  of  a  "right 

worthy  man,  ami  one  tluit  pri'.  e  in  counril  falttifid 

advice;  kamed  he  was  also,"  says  that  anttauary, 
and  andomd  nidi  naaj  eieaDant  parte  ana  gifts 
«r  aatnia;  eooitaona,  pmaant^  and  ddighting  in 

PACK,  RICHARDSON,  a  miscellaneous  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  laat  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  after  which  be  entered  the 
army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  .\mong  his 
literary  works  we  maj  mention  his  "  Life  of  Pom- 
ponins  Attieus,"  and  hta  "Tda  of  Religion  and  Phi- 
losophy."   He  died  in  1728. 

PACELLI,  ASPIRILIO.  a  musical  composer,  who 
was  bom  in  1570  at  Vasciano  in  Italy.  He  was  Hrst 
director  of  music  in  the  German  college  in  Rome,  but 
received  an  invitation  from  King  Sigismund  III.  of 
Poland  to  Warsaw  as  royal  chapel-master,  which 
office  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himaelf  for  np- 
warda  of  twenty  years,  and  died  there  in  1893.  Of 
hi«  printed  worku  nc  mny  rnnmerate,  "Cantiones 
Sacrae,"  "  Paalrai  et  Motetti,"  "Psalmi  Motetti, 
et  Magnificat."  Some  of  Pacelli's  pieces  arc  ^ko 
to  l)e  found  amongst  "  Fabio  Conatantini*  SalacUe 
Cantiones  Kxcellentissim.  Autor." 

PACHELBEL,  WILHELM  HIE  RON,  was  bom 
at  Erfurt  about  the  year  1685.  His  father  taught 
hfan  the  harpaiebord  and  compomtion,  by  meana  of 
which  instruction  he  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  fill 
with  credit  the  situation  of  organist  at  Wahre,  near 
Nuremburg.  In  1706  he  was  nominated  organist 
of  St.  J ames's  church  at  Nurerobtirg.  His  published 
XTorks  are,  "  Musical  Amusements,  consistioff  of  a 
Prelude.  Fugue,  and  Fantasia,  for  (heOffanorniip- 
aidiord."   He  died  at  an  advanced  ue. 

PACHBLBEL»  JOHANN,  a  celebrated  organist 
■ndoomposer,  whowasboraat  Nuremburg  intbeyear 
16S3.  Having  a  strong  inclination  for  science,  he 
aladiad  for  eome  (ima  at  A]tdadr»aod  subseauently  re. 
iMmdtathagynm8slnBipoeticnn,Reg«naDurg.  On 


hiaqnitlingRegensbnrghe  went  toVfenna,  and  became 

deputy  to  the  organiut  of  St,  Stephen's  rburrb  in 
that  city.  This  situation,  though  attended  with  little 
profit,  he  fonnd  very  agreeable,  as  it  prociued  him  the 
friendahip  and  acquaintance  of  Kerl,  at  that  time  cba- 
pel-tnaster  at  Vienna.  In  1675  Ptichelbel  waa  aent  for 
to  Eisenach,  and  was  there  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
court'organist.  lliree  years  afterwards  he  removed 
to  Erfurt,  where  hia  taienta  obtained  Iitni  great  ap- 
plrmsr.  In  K'O')  he  was  invited  to  Stuttgard,  but 
tiiat  city  being  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  French, 
he  quitted  it,  and  settled  at  Gotha.  Not  long  after 
thia,on  the  death  of  Wecher,  he  succeeded  to  bis 
place  as  organist  of  Nuremburg,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  nis  own  death  in  1706,  P  u  l  rllj  !  in  i  r  i- 
brated  as  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  German 
drganists,  of  whom  Kill  ia  aeeonnted  Iba  frfhar. 

PAER,  FKRDINANDO,  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser, who  was  born  at  Parma  in  1774.  Having 
completed  bia  preparatory  education,  ha  began  to 
study  compoaition  under  some  of  the  best  masters  of 
the  day.  His  first  production  was  the  opera  of 
"  Circe,"  which  was  very  successful.  Shonly  after 
the  duke  of  Parma,  wlio  wa.s  hia  godfather,  bestowed 
on  btm  a  pension,  giving  him  permiMiam  to  trtrd  to 
Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  composing  some  works  in 
that  city.  On  the  death  of  Naumann  in  1801,  Paer 
waa  invited  to  Dremien,  with  the  appomtment  of 
chapel-master  for  life.  The  death  or  the  duke  of 
Parma  gave  Paer  the  opportunity  of  accepting  the 
offer  of  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  he  accordingly 
soon  after  arrived  at  Dresden,  where  he  composed 
several  operas,  each  of  wbidi  met  with  brillhmt 
cess.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  Napnli  on,  being  at 
Dresden,  desired  that  Paer  with  his  wife,  who  was  an 
excellent  singer,  should  be  engagad  in  hia  amtak 
They  accordingly  foV.nn-cd  the  emperor  to  Posen  and 
Warsaw,  where  tiiey  gave  several  concerts,  at  which 
Napoleon  was  present,  who  afterwards  obtained  their 
regular  diachaiga  firom  the  Sairon  court,  and  engaged 
Paer  for  Aa  coaort  of  Prance,  Upon  which  be  proceeded 
to  Pal  is  The  situations  ',vli!cli  lie  huU  \inJcT  Napo- 
leon were,  conductor  of  the  chamber-music  and  com- 
poser to  the  emperor. 

PAEZ,  GENERAL,  a  celebrated  military  leader  in 
South  America,  who,  when  the  revolution  of  Caraccas 
broke  out  in  1810,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  inde- 

Jendenea ;  and  his  influence  with  the  ttmfro$  enabled 
tmto  gather  round  him  a  body  of  cavalry,  whidi  aoon 
became  the  terror  of  the  Si  ani  irils  Bo1i\'ar  soon 
gave  him  a  command  in  the  re^lar  army,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  duties  suited  to  his  own  ehaineler  and 
that  of  his  half  disciplined  troops,  who  were  of  gr^at 
service  in  partisan  warfare.  In  1813  and  1914  Ge- 
neral Pftes  rendered  important  services,  and  in  the 
succeeding  jwn  distinguished  himealf  on  almoat 
every  occasion .  Tlius,  m  1 8 1 7,  we  find  htm  heating, 
near  San  Fernando  de  Apure,  a  larpe  ro}  alist  force 
under  Morillo ;  and  not  long  after  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Calaboao.  At  fbe  mutle  of  Ortiz  he  made 
several  successful  charges,  and  was  directed  by  Boli- 
var to  cover  the  retreat,  which  he  did  with  gn&t 
skill.  Throughout  Morillo's  saogninarjr  campaigns 
Paez  continually  hung  upon  his  rear,  or  attacked  hia 
van,  always  present  where  any  blow  could  he  etfuck. 
After  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  give  quarter  the 
latter  never  spared  the  life  of  a  prisoner}  and  if,  aa 
in  the  pkiina  of  Cojadoa*  hia  cavalry  were  cvt  iip»  ha 
ratired  to  tha  plaini  of  Apnn^  and  aoon  r»«ppaa«d 
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at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  iSouth  American  Cos- 
sacks. 

In  the  battle  of  Carabobn,  which  took  place  in 
1821,  and  which  established  his  military  reputation, 
V9m  had  charge  of  the  leading  division,  which  it  wax 
necessary  shotUd  penetrate  a  narrow  defile^  the  heights 
commandinff  which  were  coirered  with  the  royalist 
artillerv.  He  dashed  forward  with  luch  impetuosity 
Kk  the  dead  of  his  trooos,  that  be  drove  the  buaoiards 
fiwn  their  position  ana  decided  the  battle.  His  ser- 
vices in  this  victory,  which  may  bp  conaidered  as  Be- 
curing  the  independence  of  Colombia,  were  consi- 
dered of  SQch  importance  that  Bolivar  offered  to  ap- 
point him  general-in-chief  of  the  amy  on  the  field 
of  battle.  On  the  organization  the  government 
which  ensued.  V^d-.'z  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
senate  for  the  department  of  Venesuela*  and  appointed 
commandant-genenl  of  that  department  Aluoagh 

without  early  education,  Vft  after  the  tranquil  pcrif)d 
which  followed  die  expulsion  of  the  ^^naniarxiti  kmn 
VcMmela,  he  made  a  ramd  pnigress  in  those  elements 
«f  knowledge  in  which  m  wm  most  deficient.  Dis- 
alfisction  to  the  confederacy  had  for  several  years 

irew'iiled   in    Vcnr-7.Ufla,    which   \v;i8  CarHcd   to  its 

eight  by  an  order  of  tlie  executive,  requiring  a  ge- 
Bcnl  cnfiatment  in  the  ndlitk  of  dl  dtitena  between 

sixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Complaints  being 
made  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  some  mea- 
snres  taken  by  General  Paes  in  1826  to  enforce  the 
«iWG«itiMi  of  the  decree,  that  body  rather  hastily  de- 
termined to  fanpeach  hhn  for  official  miseonduct  at 
the  bar  of  the  senate.  Paes,  however,  ic8tig<ite<l  tlie 
Valencians  to  acts  of  tnimilt  in  conaequence  of  bis 
mspenaion,  and  dien  accepted  cotnaand  wbich 
was  conferred  on  him  by  thr  ^irrlamations  of  the 
multitude.  To  secure  the  support  of  the  rest  of  Ve- 
ncniela,  his  partisans  now  openly  declared  for  the 
views  of  those  disaffected  to  the  constitution;  and 
this  measure,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  soldiery, 
who  were  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Paez,  cfTLCtt  !  the 
desired  piupoae.  Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  of 
ravrikt  other  parte  of  the  republic  wore  in  Ae  same 
•itaation,  and  affairs  remained  in  this  unsettled  Rtntc 
till  the  return  of  BoUvar  from  Peru.  On  his  arnv  al 
•vary  trace  of  inaarrection  disappeared,  and  in  Ja- 
nuary 1627  he  had  restored  tranquillity  by  proclaim- 
ing a  general  amnesty,  promising  to  convoke  a  great 
national  convention  to  sc  itlc  all  questions  in  dispute, 
and  recognising  General  Paex  as  commander  in  Ve- 
■esuela.  In  September  18^  YenMinh  dadtnd 
Haelf  independent,  and  Ccnemt  Pact  waa  aoon  aAar 
chosen  president  of  the  new  republic. 

PAGAN,  BLAISE  FRANCOIS  COMTE  DE, 
an  eminent  French  mathetmtidan,  who  was  horn  at 
Avignon  in  Ph»vence,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1604, 
and  1  erame  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  fnurtcen  In  1G20 
he  was  engaged  at  the  neat  of  Caen,  in  the  battle  of 
Font  da  Ce,  and  th«  veonetion  of  the  Navarems, 
where  he  signalized  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  was 
present  in  1621  at  the  8i»{e  of  St.  John  a'Angeh,  as 
also  that  of  Clarac  and  Montaubon,  where  he  lost  his 
left  eye  by  a  musket-shot,  and  his  patron,  the  con- 
Btable  of  Lnynes,  was  killed.  Having  recovered  from 
his  wourni  he  disi;iif/uie.}i(jil  himself  at  the  passage  of 
the  AIds,  and  at  the  barricade  of  Snaa  he  put  himself 
at^  Bend  of  the  forlorn  hope.  He  bad  aftorwarda 
the  pleasure  of  standinp  on  the  lefthanilof  the  king, 
when  his  majesty  related  this  heroic  action  to  the 
M»  of  Simy  with  dewiwd  eooiaendalion^)  in 
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the  presence  of  a  very  full  court.  Whea  the  king 
laid  siege  to  Naney  in  1633,  Pagan  had  tiie  hoooor 
to  attend  hi>;  ^nvereign  in  Hramng  the  lines  and  forts 
of  circumvallauon.  In  1042  his  majesty  sent  him 
to  the  service  in  Portugal,  in  the  post  of  field-mar- 
shal. In  that  year  ho  iMt  hia  ey»«ight  entirely.  But 
though  he  waa  thna  diaablad  from  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  field,  he  re-assumed  tl)e  stuilv  of  muthtina 
tics  and  fortification ;  and  in  1645  published  a  trea- 
tise on  this  latter  subfeet.  In  1651  he  pnUiihad  Ua 
"  Geometrical  Thenrpm?,"  vrhirh  show  a  i>erfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  mathematica.  In  1655 
he  printed  "  A  Paraphrase  of  the  Account  (is 
Spanish)  of  the  Riwr  of  the  Amasons,"  by  Father 
de  Rennes,  a  Jesuit.  In  1657  be  pubUshed  "The 
Tlieoryof  the  riant  ts."  Shortly  after  he  publiKhi  d 
bis  "Astronomical  Tables."  Ua  died  at  Paris  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1665. 

PAGANINI,  NICOLO,  the  most  renownrrl  vinhn 
player  of  the  age.  He  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  i'  ebru- 
ary  1784.  His  fsther,  who  had  some  skill  on  the 
violin,  put  an  inatrument  into  Nicolo'a  band  as  aoon 
as  he  could  bold  it,  and  made  bim  ait  beside  bfan  and 
play  from  morning  to  night,  which  Paganini  himself 
considered  as  the  founmtion  of  Uie  ilUhealth  which 
waa  ever  after  Ma  pertton.  Ho  already  began  to 
shn;v  much  promise  of  cxrcllencc,  Ti,  hen  his  mother 
dreamed  that  an  angel  appeared  to  her,  wh(Hn  she 
besought  to  make  her  Nicoli  a  greol  violin  {dayer. 
Her  aspirations  for  his  musical  fame  accompanied 
him  through  his  carw.  In  a  letter  wbich  she  wrote 
to  him  when  at  "^'icnna  in  IS-jS,  elic  say.s,  "  Take  caro 
and  do  your  utmost  that  your  name  may  be  immor<- 
tal.**  In  bis  eighth  year  ho  had  vrinm  n  aonota, 
which,  however,  along  with  many  other  jiivenile  pro> 
ductions,  he  afterwards  destroyed.  His  first  public 
appearance  was  in  the  great  theatre  at  Genoa,  where 
he  played  the  French  air  "  La  Carmagnole  "  with  his 
own  variations.  He  wss  then  in  his  ninth  year,  andwas 
rewarded  \vith  great  apj  lauye  His  father,  intending 
to  place  him  tuider  the  tuition  of  the  well-knowft 
innsiciatt  RoHa,  in  Pvma,  canied  him  to  Uo  hovne* 
Rolls  happenrd  to  he  ill  and  U'inf^  in  bed,  the  party 
were  shown  mto  the  antechamber,  where  the  young 
Pl^ianini  played  one  of  the  compoaer's  cooeortoo  at 
sight.  RoUo  started  up,  and  could  acarceljr  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  beheve  toat  he  had  heard  a  little  hoy. 
"  For  God's  sake,"  Kud  he,  "  to  Pacr  ;  your  time 
would  be  loat  with  me :  I  can  do  nothing  for  vou." 
They  went  aeeordingly  to  Faer,  who  iriaeecf  him 
under  Ghirctti,  his  own  tcarhp.r,  from  Naples,  whose 
instruction  in  counterpomt  he  enjoyed  for  six  tnonths. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  twenty-four  fugues  for 
four  hands,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  alone,  and 
without  an  instrument^  which  his  maater  did  not  al- 
low him.  Paer  also  ^hve  him  OOBpOiitiOM  tO  work 
out,  which  he  himself  reviaed. 

Hia  father  now  took  Un  to  Mthm,  Bologna< 
Florence,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  other  cities  of  Upper 
and  Central  Italy,  where  he  obtained  thuch  mon^ 
by  exhibiting  him.  Paganini,  having  arrived  at  lut 
fifteenth  year,  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  father's  severe 
discipline  and  spare  diet-  He  therefore  went  to 
Lucca,  where  a  great  musical  festival  was  given. 
Hia  performance  aa  a  aolo  player  auoceedad  here  ao 
well  that  ha  reaolved  to  traral  on  bia  own  aeeemit* 
and  the  attachment  which  he  formed  for  n  wandering 
life  led  hun  to  decline  o^y  handsome  offers  to  es- 
taUiih  hinfail «  n  concerto  plamr,  or  M  r 
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lliougb  be  reauuneil  for  some  time 
at  the  aMBrt  of  Lucca,  he  soon  reeomed  his  itinenmt 

lia1)its!,  Genoa  being  usually  hh  hend-qiiarlers.  Hu 
80on  amassed  al>out  20,000  franL-s,  lialf  of  which  he 
prnpo<;eji  to  uive  to  his  parents:  bul  hiK  fatlier  in- 
sisted  upon  the  whole,  and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
his  son  with  instant  death  if  he  refused,  so  that 
Paganini  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sum.  He 
became  the  idol  of  the  Italians.  The  pope  bestowed 
i^n  htm  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spar.  Pisganmi, 
however,  bore  all  thr  ^  ■  h  nours  wiln  singular  mo- 
desty, and  strove  unremitttidly  for  greater  excellence. 
Lafont,  the  Parisian  violinict,  challenged  biro  to  a 
public  contest :  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  sur- 
passed hiii  antagonist  eutirely.  The  same  passages 
which  Lafont  had  performed  in  single  Hiops.  he  ex- 
ecuted in  doublet  rapid  eueoeasions  which  the  one 
had  achieved  ttt  doable  ordinary  eounds,  the  other 
prnliired  in  the  most  perfect  manner  in  double  har- 
monic sounds;  where  the  one  had  accompanied  his 
melodies  with  dMfds,  the  other  superadded  to  the 
chords  the  most  rapid  and  distinct  pizzicatos  with 
the  left  hand  ;  where  Lafont  had  aiitoniMhed  the  au- 
dience with  his  octaveM  and  tenths,  I'a^janini  amazed 
them  still  more  b^  stretching,  with  the  same  ease, 
fotnieetiAe  and  aiaieenihe.  He  wit  1km  dcdaved 
the  victor.  In  1SS8  ha  waitlto  ViMin*,  andncaived 
great  applause. 

Wm  emkinf  aupenoritf  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  means  of  its  attainment  mu^t  have  heen  much  out 
of  the  ordinary  course,  and  an  idle  story  was  circu- 
lated that  he  oad  attained  bis  skill  by  constant  prac- 
tice in  a  dongeonj  andhiaetraogelookiandb^ggard 
appearance  tended  to  confirm  the  report.  Theeintei 
assigned  for  his  supposed  confinement  were  various. 
One  was  that  he  had  nubhed  or  poisoned  his  wife. 
The  story  became  univei^Uy  befiawd,  although 
totany  unfounded.  Paganini  was  never  fully  aware 
of  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  until  the  thea- 
trical gazette  at  Vienna  dropped  some  ])roail  hints  as 
to  his  rumoured  misdeadi.  Upon  this  be  imme* 
diatdf  pnbliKhad  in  the  papers  a  itatenent,  in  Ger- 
Bnrin  nna  Italian,  declaring  that  he  never  had  offended 
against  the  laws,  and  referring  to  the  magistracies  of 
ina  different  states  in  which  he  had  lived.  His  com- 
mand of  the  back-string  of  the  %'iolin  has  ahvay!  heen 
an  especial  theme  of  wonder.  He  subsequently  vi- 
sited Berlin,  Pans,  London,  and  other  great  cities  of 
Enrope  i  and  all  who  heard  bint  agreed  in  declaring 
Aat  the  violin  became  in  his  hand  a  totally  different 
instrument  from  what  they  had  ever  supposed  it, and 
agreed  in  considering  his  performance  perfection. 

PAGE.  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  scholar, 
who  was  bom  at  Fordsham,  in  Cheshire.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  whence  in 
1796  he  was  elected  to  a  studentship  of  Christ  Church, 
Chefbrd.  'I'here  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1802, 
of  B.D.  in  1809.  and  of  D.D.  in  1815.  In  1802  he 
was  appointed  to  the  under-mastership  of  Wei^tmin- 
•ter  scnool,  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Wing, 
iteld  as  successor  to  Dr.  Vincent.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Carey  in  1604  he  became  head  tnn!<iter. 
Dr.  Page,  soon  after  his  appointment  at  Westmin 


as  well  as  the  epigrams  recited  at  the  election  of 
king's  scholars. 

PAOr,  ANTONY,  a  celebrated  critic,  who  was 
born  at  Ko^ne.  in  Provence,  in  If524.  He  afterwards 
took  the  ba))it  in  the  convent  ixi  Aries,  and  was  four 
times  provincial  of  Iiis  order ;  but  his  religious  duties 
did  not  prevent  lius  apjilication  to  the  study  of  chro- 
nology and  ecclesiasiical  history,  in  which  he  ex- 
ceil^.  His  most  considerable  work  is, "  A  Critique 
upon  the  Annals  of  Baronius."  He  published  the 
first  volume  in  iGso,  dedicated  to  theclergy  of  Frnnce, 
who  allowed  biin  a  pension :  the  whole  was  prmted 
after  his  death,  in  four  volumes  folio,  at  Geneva.  His 
death  took  jdacein  \  G90-  Pagi  also  wrote  "A  Chro- 
nological Aluidgraent  of  the  Uistoryof  the  Popes"  in 
Latin. 

PAGNINUS,  SANCT£S,  an  luUian  Dominican, 
who  was  eminent  for  his  skm  in  oriental  tsngofF^ 

and  biblical  learning.  He  was  horn  at  Lucca  in  HfiC. 
and  became  afterwards  an  ecclesmiic  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  de* 
voted  several  years  to  the  e.\amination  of  tranftlalions 
of  the  scriptures.  This  design  was  approved  by  Leo. 
X.,  who  promised  to  furnish  him  with  all  neccs-ary  ex- 
penses for  carrying  on  the  work;  and  we  find  at  the 
beginning  of  hisown  translation,  which  was  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1527,  two  letters  of  the  succeeding  {lopes, 
Hadrian  Vi.  and  Clement  VII.,  which  licenced  the 
printing  of  it.  Pagninus  spent  twenty-five  years 
upon  this  translation,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
hml  tuaderu  translations  of  the  Bible  from  the  He- 
brew text.  He  also  translated  the  New  Te'-tarm  nt 
from  the  Greek*  a«  he  had  done  the  Old  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  He 
was  author  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  an  lli  hnnv 
Grammar ;  which  Buxtorf,  who  calls  bim  "  vir  hngus- 
rum  Orientaliura  peritissimus,"  made  great  use  of  in 
COni(>iIing  his.     Hr  .li  rl  in  1  ^30. 

PALNE,  llOliEUr  i  KliAl ,  adistinguished  Ame- 
rican,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of 
md^mience.  He  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1731.  Uis 
fiither  had  been  for  some  time  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Weymouth,  near  Bo.ston  ;  but  in  con>*e(juence  of  ill 
healtli  he  had  removed  to  the  latter  place,  where  he 
eng;i<{ed  in  mmantile  pursuits.  When  fourteen  yearn 
old  he  became  a  student  in  Harv  ard  college,  and  after 
leaving  it,  kept  for  a  period  a  public  school,  the  for- 
tune of  his  father  having  been  greatly  reduced.  He 
contributed  in  this  way  to  the  support  of  bis  parents, 
and  Kkewiaa  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  with  the  view 
of  acquiring  ampler  means  for  their  maintenan  ce .  In 
1755  he  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  troops  of  the  pro- 
vinces at  the  northward,  having  previously  atoaied 
theology.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  devoted 
iiis  attention  to  the  law,  and  during  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  again  kept  a  school  for  his  support. 
On  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he  established  himself 
at  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Bristol,  where  he  resided 
for  many  years.  In  1762  be  was  chosen  a  delegate 
from  that  town  to  the  convention  called  by  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Boston,  in  conseijuence  of  the  abrupt  dis- 
solution of  the  general  court  by  Governor  Barnard. 
In  1770  he  conducted  the  prosecution  on  the  part 


alar*  married,  and  left  at  his  death  a  family  of  four  \  of  the  crown,  in  the  absence  of  the  attornev-general, 
and  five  daughters.   Dr.  Page  died  in  Septem-  j  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Captain  Preston  ana  hi«  men« 


for  the  part  which  ^ey  acted  in  the  well-known  Boa- 
ton  massacre.    'I*he  way  in  which  he  discharged  that 
his  pen  have  Ijeen  attributed  most  of  the  prol^ue^  |  duty  gave  him  great  reputation.   In  1773  be  was 
to  tna  playa  of  Terence,  perfionned  in  diaPonnitoiy,  I  aleetad  a  repreaanlative  to  the  geoeial  aiaanVly  firon 


her  1819,  of  a  pulmonary  consumption.  He  j)os. 
sessed  consideraole  talents  for  corapo-sition,  and  to 
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Taunton.  He  ma  afkenv-anis  chosen  a  member  of 
the  continental  congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  ITie  followinf;  year  he  was  re-elected,  and  ren- 
flert  d  iriii)orUnt  services  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
lee  uamed  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  luanu- 
fceture  of  nltoetre,  which  was  dieti  bat  imperfectly 
understood,  while  the  colonics  were  suffering  from 
the  want  of  gunpowder ;  al^o  as  member  of  a  com- 
mittee  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  and  other  implements  of  war.  In  1776,  1777, 
and  1778,  he  was  also  in  congress,  and  in  the  inter- 
vals of  their  sessions  filled  several  important  offices 
in  Mamcbuaelts.  la  17S0  be  was  sent  to  the  con- 
veotion  which  tnet  in. older  to  ddibenite  respecting 
a  constitution  for  that  commonwealth,  and  of  the 
committee  which  framed  the  instrument  be  was  a 
conspicuous  member.  Under  the  governinent  which 
was  organized  be  wan  appointed  attorney-general. 
This  office  he  held  until  17JK),  when  he  was  raised  to 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  wheri  In  continued 
10  ait  until  1804.  tie  was  then  seventy- three  years 
old.  He  died  on  the  Uth  of  May,  18U,  tn  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  As  a  lawyerMr.  Paine  acquired  a 
high  rank :  his  legal  attainments  were  extensive,  and 
hie  atiklfiddity  in  discharging  his  dutiee  wittor- 
ney-gcncral  gave  him  the  reputation  of  unnecessary 
severity.  His  judicial  functions  he  discharjfed  ably, 
and  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  To  various  literary 
nod  reliflioiu  inatitatioine  be  reodered  important  ser- 
▼ieee.  He  wu  in  excellent  leboler,  and  in  qnidcnesa 
of  apprehension,  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  gene- 
ral intelligence,  he  was  inferior  to  few.  His  memory 
was  exce^lingly  retentive.  His  conversation  wne dis- 
tinguished for  its  sprightllness  ;  and  if  he  was  some- 
times fond  of  indulging  in  raillerj,  he  evinced  no  ill- 
fauroour  at  being  the  subject  of  it  in  his  turn.  He 
«M  a  founder  ^  the  American  academy  estaUiehed 
teMnaadiueettain  1780,  and  continned  hia  services 
to  it  until  his  death. 

PAINE.  TI1()M.\S,  a  celebrated  political  and 
deistical  writer,  wIk;  was  bom  in  1737  at  Thetfoni 
in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  a  staymakcr.  He 
received  his  education  at  a  graininar  tschool  in  hiH 
native  place,  but  attained  to  Tittle  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  langua^  He  seems  afterwards 
to 'have  paid  great  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  to 
have  ohtaiiud  some  1  ). .  .fledge  of  the  malhemntics. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  business  of  his  father, 
and  afterwards  became  a  grocer  anil  e\ci<$eman  at 
Lewes  in  Sussex,  hut  wa«  dismissed  for  keeping  a 
tobacconifit's  uhup,  which  wm  incompatible  with  his 
duties.  He  afterwards  published  a  pamphlet  which 
eicited  considerable  attentioa,  and  passiog  over  to 
Araeriea,  published  his  **  Ck>mmon  Sense.**  For  this 
he  received  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the 
sum  of  500/.,  and  soon  after  this  he  was  honoured 
with  a  degree  (M,  A.)  from  the  university  of  Pennsyl- 
x'ania,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society.  In  the  title  page  of  his  *'  Rights  of 
Man,"  he  styled  himself  "  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
faira  to  the  Ooagresa  cf  the  United  States  in  the  Late 
"War."  To  this  tide,  however,  he  had  no  pretensions, 
and  so  thorou^ili  a  republican  ought  iit  least  to  have 
avoided  assuramg  what  he  condemned  so  vehemently 
in  othen.  He  was  merely  a  dark,  at  a  very  low  sa- 
lary,  to  a  committee  (»f  the  conprrcss  ;  and  his  bu»i- 
nnsn  was  to  copy  papiTiJ,  and  number  and  file  them. 
From  this  office,  however,  he  was  dismissed  for  a 
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Pennsvlvania  chose  him  as  clerk.  In  1782  he  printed 
at  Philadelphia  a  letter  to  the  abbe  Raynal  on  the 
aiTairs  of  North  America,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
clear  up  the  mistakes  in  Raynal's  account  of  the  re- 
volution, and  in  the  same  year  be  also  printed  a  letter 
to  the  earl  of  ShdheoriM  on  his  speech  in  parliament, 
Julr  10,  1/82,  in  which  that  noblemrm  Imti  prophe- 
«iea  that,  "  When  Great  Britain  shall  acknowledge 
.Vmerican  independenee^  tba  am  of  Biitain'a  ^mj 
is  set  for  ever. 

In  1787  Paine  returned  to  England,  and  he  was 
sliortly  afterwards  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  1 790  appealed  the  first  part  of  "  The  Rights 
of  Man     and  two  yean  afterwards  the  eompMioB 
of  the  work.    Prosecutions  having  been  commenced 
against  him,  he  made  bis  escape  to  France,  where  be 
u-as  consigned  to  a  dtmgeon  by  Robespierre.  "Tim 
Age  of  Reastm"  appeared  in  1794.   lired  of  France, 
where  he  found  but  few  friends,  he  proceeded  in 
1802  to  America,  where  he  appeared  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  presideDt  Jefferson,  but  was  no  loqger 
an  object  of  enriosHf ,  nnlesa  among  the  lower  clasaea 
of  emigrants  from  Kngland,  Scotland,  or  Ireland. 
With  them  it  appears  "  be  drank  grog  in  the  tap- 
room morning,  noon,  and  night;  admired  and  praised, 
strutting  and  staggering  about,  tihowing  himself  to 
all,  and  shaking  hands  wilii  all ;  but  the  leaders  of 
the  party  to  which  he  had  atUched  himself  paid  him 
no  attention."  He  bad  brought  with  bim  to  Amehg^ 
a  woman  named  Bonneville,  whom  ha  had  sednced 
from  her  husband,  with  her  two  sons ;  and  whom  he 
seems  to  have  treated  with  the  utmost  meanness  and 
tyranny.    The  closing  scene  of  his  hfe,  as  relatesd  by 
his  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Manly,  is  too  instructive 
and  admonitory  to  be  omitted ; — "  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,"  says  this  physician,  "though  bis 
oonversatioQ  waa  eqnivocal*  bis  conduct  was  aingnlar. 
Re  would  not  he  left  alone  ^ght  or  daj.   He  not 
only  required  to  have  some  person  with  bim,  Imt  ha 
must  see  that  be  or  she  was  there,  and  would  not  al- 
low bis  curtain  to  he  di^cd  at  any  time ;  and  if,  as 
it  wouM  sometimes  unavoidably  bapjien,  he  was  left 
alone,  he  would  scream  and  halloo  until  t»ome  person 
came  to  bim.    When  relief  from  jtain  would  admit, 
he  seemed  thoughtful  and  contemplative,  hia  eyea 
being  generally  closed,  and  his  hands  folded  upon 
bis  breast,  although  he  never  slept  without  the  aa« 
sistance  of  an  anodyne,   'i'here  was  something  rs* 
markable  111  bis  conduct  about  this  period  (which 
comprises  about  two  weeks  immediately  preceding 
lius  deatli),  (particularly  when  we  reflect  tnat  Thomas 
Paine  was  author  of  'I1ie  Age  of  Reason.'    He  would 
call  out  during  hia  panaysms  of  distress,  without  in- 
termission, *  O  Lora  help  roe,  God  help  me,  Jesns 
Christ  help  me,  ()  Lord  help  me,'  Sec  ,  tepeating  the 
same  expression  without  any  the  least  variation,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the  bouse.    It  was 
this  conduct  which  indue eil  me  to  think  that  be  had 
abandoned  bis  former  opinions;  and  i  was  more  in- 
clined to  that  belief  when  I  understood  from  hit 
nurse  (who  ts  a  very  serious,  and  1  believe  pioua 
woman),  that  he  wotdd  oeeemoDally  inqnire.  when 
he  saw  her  engaged  with  a  book,  what  she  was  read 
ing,  and  being  answered,  and  at  the  same  time  asked 
whether  ahe  should  read  aloud,  he  assented,  and 
would  appear  to  give  pnrtinilar  attention.  'Ihebook 
she  usually  read  was  *  ilobart's  Companion  for  the 
Altar.* 


breach  of  trust,  and  early  in  1780  the  assembly  of  (    "I  took  occasion,  daring  tho  night  of  the  6th  and 
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tfth  of  JoM,  to  test  the  strength  of  his  opinMHM  »• 
Bpecting  revelation.  I  purpoMly  made  him  a  very 
late  visit ;  it  was  a  time  which  seemed  to  sort  exactly 

with  my  errand ;  it  was  raiciri  ^'lit  ;  h<-  ,\  ,h  in  ereiu 
distress,  coiutaatly  cjcdaiming  in  the  words  al>ove- 
mentioned ;  wh«fl«  aftmr »  eo«i«itotbl«  onfaea,  I  ad> 
dressrc!  him  in  the  following  manner,  tLe  nunt*  be- 
ing pre«eDt : — *  Mr.  Pain^  your  opinions  by  a  large 
pwlKNi  of  the  wamnaalj  have  been  treated  with 
deference ;  you  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  mix- 
infir  in  your  cooversatioa  words  of  course ;  you  have 
Dc\  cr  indulged  in  the  practice  of  profane  sweannp  ; 
you  must  sensible  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
Tour  religious  opinioiw  m  they  are  givMi  to  die  world. 
V'hnt  rmist  vre  think  of  your  jirescnt  conduct?  Why 
do  you  call  upon  Jesus  Chnsl  to  iielpyou?  Do  you 
believe  that  he  can  hi '  p  y ou  ?  Do  yoa  belieVB  IB  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ?  Come  now,  answer  me 
honestly ;  1  want  an  answer  as  from  the  lips  of  a 
dying  man,  for  I  vcnly  believe  that  yuii  will  not  live 
twenty-four  hours.'  1  waited  aorae  time  at  the  end 
of  every  questioi) ;  he  clifl  not  amwer,  hot  eseaei  to 
exclaim  in  the  above  manner.  Aprtin  I  ar?dressEfl 
him : — '  Mr.  Peine,  you  have  not  answered  my  quea- 
tioae;  wOlyooenewerthem?  AUownetoeakegain, 
do  you  believe?  or  let  me  qualify  the  qucBtion,  do 
you  wish  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  tiie  Son  of 
God  ':'  After  a  pause  of  some  minutes  he  answered, 
'I  here  no  wish  to  believe  on  that  cubjecL'  I  then 
Utt  hhn,  end  knoer  not  wheAer  he  eftwwerda  epoke 
to  any  person  on  any  subject,  though  he  lived,  as  I 
before  observed,  till  the  morning  of  the  sth.  Such 
oonduct  wider  usual  circumstances  I  conceive  aliso- 
lutply  iinaoroiintahlc,  thrniph  with  diffidence  I  ^onld 
remark,  nut  so  much  m  die  present  instance  i  for 
though  the  first  necessar)'  and  general  result  of  con- 
viction  be  e  eincere  wiab  to  atone  for  enl<omroittfld» 
yel  U  ney  be  e  qiuMtOB  trorthy  ef  eUr  eenndenilioii 
whether  excessive  priJe  of  ojiinion,  consummate  va- 
nity, and  inordinate  self-love,  might  not  prevent  or 
reurd  that  otherwise  natural  consequence  ?" 

Thus  died  a  man  who  originally  jni'^pcs'^cd  a  strong 
mind,  united  to  considerable  literary  attainments, 
lioth  of  which  he  most  fearfully  abused ;  but  his  lat- 
ter end*  ee  depicted  above,  enmdently  vindicatea  the 
justice  of  Phmdenee,  even  m  ite  enthly  dispensa- 
tions lie  lived  without  God  as  well  as  without  mo- 
ral restraint,  and  he  died  abandoned  by  his  fellow 
men,  a  victim  to  his  own  vanity  and  self-deceit. 

PAINTER,  WIIXIAM,  an  early  En^li^h  writer, 
of  whose  life  no  materials  now  exist,  and  whose  only 
«<Hrk  of  any  importance  is  entitled  "  The  Palace  of 
nnente."  It  ovigiaeUy  epipaoied  in  1667$  and  waa 
reprintod  hi  1813. 

PAISIBLE,  N ATIIAXIET.,  a  celebrated  violin- 
ist. Ue  was  one  of  the  best  pupUs  of  Gavinies,  who, 
fdeeMsd  whh  bis  talents,  assisted  him  in  obtaining 
several  situations.  Early  in  life  he  trnvcllcd  through 
a  part  of  France,  the  low  countries,  Germany,  and  as 
far  as  Petarsbura,  obtaininfc  etery  where  success  ea 
en  artist.  At  ^tersbuig  however,  when  he  wished 
his  playing  to  become  known  to  the  empress,  Lolli, 
ulio  was  itieii  in  tliij  aei  vice  of  that  court,  preventecl 
him  by  his  intrigues  from  being  heard  by  the  em> 
preas.  Re  then  gave  two  public  comeetta,  nhieh, 
prodncinExhim  a  sum  insufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
induced  him  to  ensage  in  the  service  of  a  Russian 
coimt*  with  whom  be  went  to  Moscow.  He  did  not 
loBf  oontimM  n  tbia  ofiee,  bntaffaiB  tried  two  con- 


certs, which  had  worse  success  than  those  at  St.  Pr> 
tersburg.  At  length  in  1781»  driven  to  diatnctMMi 
by  his  misfcHtunes,  and  harassed  with  debto  whidi 
Ik- had  no  rncans  of  satisfy! i-u' but  Ity  the  sale  of  his 
very  valuable  violin,  be  fanned  the  fatal  resolution  to 
tenaiiiale  hie  axiatoiiee,  and  teeoidiiif^y  blew  oat  hie 

brains,  leavinj^  n  Irtter  tr.king^  farewell  of  his  friends, 
and  desiring  tbem  to  pay  his  debl«  by  the  sale  of  his 
viniin     He  published  several oporaa. 

PAISIELLO,  GIOVANNI,  a  musician,  who  wee 
bora  at  Tarento  in  the  year  1741.  His  father  wm  a 
veierinnry  surgeon,  particularly  distinguisheil  in  Iits 
art;  and  the  repotation  he  had  acquired  procured 
Mm  die  honoor  of  being  employed  by  the  king  of 
Naples,  Charles  during  the  w;u-of  Vplletri.  His 
father  determined,  as  soon  as  his  sou  had  attained  his 
fifth  year,  that  he  should  study  till  he  waa  thirteen 
with  the  Jesuits  who  had  a  college  at  Tarento;  end* 
as  it  was  the  custom  of  theae  fathers  to  have  the  aer« 
vice  to  the  Virgin  snng  in  all  their  festivals,  they 
remarked,  when  their  young  pupil  aan^  the  boura  of 
nuitiiie,  dkthe  had  a  Ifaie  oontndto  voice  and  an  «c- 

rellent  ear.  Upon  this  observation  t^e  rVirvalicr  1). 
Girolama  Carducci,of  the  same  city,  and  who  super- 
intended the  music  for  the  holy  week  in  the  church 
of  the  Capuchins,  endeavoured  to  make  young  Pai- 
siello  sing  some  pieces  from  memory.  The  boy,  who 
was  then  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  acquitted  him- 
self ao  well  that  the  chevalier  Cerdocci,  perceiving 
the  promising  geoine  of  Maiello,  edvieed  Ina  father 
to  send  liiin  lo  X.i;iles  in  order  thut  lie  miirht  study 
mnsic,  and  for  this  purpose  instantly  to  piace  hiia 
with  some  good  master. 

He  accordinjTly  set  out  for  Naples  with  his  father, 
and  in  June  1/^4  was  received  into  the  conaervatorio 
of  St.  Onofrio,  where  he  had  Uie  happiness  of  find- 
ing, aa  a  OBaattr*  the  edbbrated  Dvrante.  It  wae 
mdv  Urn  thet  be  rtndied,  end  et  Ae  end  of  ivo 
years  became  first  master  amont?  the  pupils  of  the 
conservatorio.  During  the  next  lour  years  he  com- 
posed there  some  masses,  psalms,  motets,  oratorioSr 
and  a  comic  interlude,  which  ^vag  pLrforimal  in  thp 
same  institution.  'Iliis  interlude  procured  ium  the 
advantage  of  being  employed  to  f  oim>eac^  in  1763^  a» 
opera  for  the  thai^  et  BologBa. 

In  July  1769  FRMdlo  deported  forRU8ae.end 
entered  tlie  scT'/iceof  Catherine  II.,  willi  an  apjhjint- 
mentof  4000  rubles.  As  music  master  to  the  grand 
docheoa,  he  bad  the  forthor  enm  of  900  rubles ;  and 
his  country  house,  v.-hirh  was  allowed  him  during 
five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  ]irocured  him  2tXX> 
rublee.  With  thoie  nod  some  other  advantages,  he 
bed  an  annual  income  of  9000  rubles.  INuaidio 
remained  in  Rusaia  nine  yeare.  During  his  nmdeneo 
in  that  country  he  composed  for  his  ;>niiil,  the  grand 
duchess  Maria  Federowna,  wife  of  the  grand  duke 
Peul  Petrowita,  afterwarda  emprese,  eevoal  aooatae 
and  pipcf"  for  the  piano.  He  also  arranged  a  rollcr- 
tiou  of  rules  tor  the  accompaniment  of  a  score  on  itie 
inanoforte.  "niia  email  treatise  waa  pcintMl  in  Rus- 
sia, and  on  this  occasion  the  empreaa  preaeated  bin 
with  an  annual  pension  of  900  rubles.  At  War* 
saw  he  composed  the  oratorio  of  "  La  Passionc," 
set  to  Metaatasio's  words,  for  King  Poniatowaki. 
At  Vienna  he  wrote  for  the  emperor  Joeepb  II. 
the  cpcrn  nf  "  II  Re  Teodoro,"  and  twelve  con- 
certed symplionies.  From  theuce  he  returned  to 
Naples. 

At  thii  time  PuiiaUo  lacoivod  Irani  the  itingof 
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fVfuda«nitiTlMfiofi  to  Bsrlhi,  bnt  which  he  cotild 

vnt  nrrppt,  being  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Naplen, 
Fenlifiand  IV.  of  Bourbon.  A  short  time  after  he 
gave  at  Naples  "  I  Zingari  in  Fiera,"  tmd  cotnpoeed 
fur  the  obiieqaiea  of  Ueaenl  Hoche  a  funeral  aym* 
phonjr,  which  procured  htm  a  recompence  from  Ge- 
neral Bonaparte.  He  was  now  in'/iie  )  to  take  a 
new  eangemeBt  in  Buaaia ;  but  the  motivea  which 
had  hidwMd  him  to  refbae  di«  ofl^  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  prfvmtrrl  him  frnjn  accrptinj^  t}in«;c  of  the 
court  of  Uuaaia.  The  king  ot  iSaples  coinmanded 
him  to  seltPBiilie  "  Nina,  o  la  Patza  d'Aman,*'iu 
the  little  eonntry  theatre  of  the  Belvidere. 

The  French  revolution  having  extended  to  Naples 
in  1789»  the  government  assumed  the  republican 
form,  'Sht  coHrt  abandoniiig  Naples  and  returning 
iMo  flSdif,  llie  ndm  of  ms        mmiod  Pidsielio 

composer  to  the  nation.  But  the  Hnnrbnn  frimily, 
being  re-estaUiahedi  made  it  a  crime  m  him  to  liave 
Mnptedtitta  onployment,  and  for  some  tinw  lut  ap< 

E ointments  were  fraspended.  At  last,  after  two  years 
ad  elapsed,  he  was  restored  to  his  situation.  He 
was  aftenvards  demanded  at  Paris  by  the  finit  consul 
of  France,  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  whoa  Fardiiuuid, 
kk^f  of  Naples,  gave  hm  •  detpoldi  with  an  order 
to  f?n  to  Pari^,  H.nd  place  hirasctf  nt  the  disposal  of 
the  first  consul.   Aiquier,  the  minister  of  France, 
resident  at  Naples,  pwiioil  him  on  this  occasion  to 
declare  his  intrntions  respecting  the  fees  and  the 
treatment  he  Jceiiruil.    Paisiello  replied,  that  the  ho- 
nour  of  serving  the  first  couauI  he  considered  as  a 
•ufficient  roeomoeace.  On  arriving  at  Plurii  ha  waa 
pfwridad  wiUi  a  nmuahad  apartaiont  ai^  one  of  the 
court  carriages;  he  was  also  aj^signed  asalary  of  I  2,onr) 
francs,  and  a  present  of  lti,OUU  francs  for  the  ex- 
pense* of  Ins  stay,  besides  those  of  his  journey. 
He  ^va^  ciWcTcri  at  P,iriK  seveml  apjiointments,  such 
as  director  ut  the  imperial  academy  and  of  the  con- 
servatorio;  he  refused  them  all,  and  contented 
luoMelf  wttk  thai  of  dinatorof  dM  chapel,  which 
he  filled  wMh  eieaUHit  anitla.  He  eoBoposed  for 
this  cha])el  sixteen  sacred  services,  consisting  of 
masses,  motets,  piairerB,  See.,  and  besides  these  he 
aflt  the  open  of  **  noaerfiiae^  liar  the  academy  of 
music,  and  a  grand  mass  for  two  choirs,  a  "Te- 
Deum,"  and  prayers  for  the  coronation  of  the  em- 
peror.   Fmding  that  the  climate  of  Paris  did  not 
agree  with  hia  wile,  he  quitted  that  cttjTs  after  reeid* 
ii^g  In  it  two  years  aad  a  half,  and  returtted  to  Itady; 
\n'  still,  however,  ("OTitinupr]  to  send  every  year  to 
jN'auoleoo  a  sacred  composition  for  the  anniversary 
of  Ue  bifth,  the  IStii  of  August.  Ayearafterhis 
rlppartiirc,  tb(?  empprnr  proposed  to  him  to  return  to 
VnriH,  but  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  invitation.  The  Bourhon  family  being 
obliged  to  fait  Napla^  Joaeph  Napoleon  confirmed 
to  mm  tiie  ptaeeof  aaeter  orthe  chapel,  of  composer 
and  director  of  the  musir  of  his  chamber  and  of  Iiis 
chapel,  with  an  appointment  of  1800  ducats.  He 
wrote  for  thk  eha|Ni  twenty-foor  aenriee*.  coiuieting 

of  ma''?P'^,  motetp,  nnd  prayers. 

At  the  same  time  Napoleon  sent  him  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  Joseph  himself  pre> 
aoiitod  to  him,  with  an  additional  pension  of  1000 
Awes.    Subsequently  to  this  period  he  composed 

the  nprr.i  "  Dpi  I'itta|.;;onc-i,''  whirli  miglit  serve  SS  a 

model  both  to  poets  and  musicians,  and  procured 
bin  the  decerattm  of  tho  order  of  the  IW  Sidiiea 
tiM  fcov  i  ho  «M  dM  anad  ■  nflnbcr  «r  the 
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royal  aoeie^  of  Ni^es,  and  president  of  the  nnuical 

direction  of  the  royal  ronsprvntorio.  King  Joseph 
having  gone  to  Spain,  Mural,  who  succeeded  him, 
confirmed  Funello  in  all  hie  employments.  At  the 
period  of  the  emperor's  marriage  with  the  archducheea 
of  Austria,  Paisiello  thought  It  Ua  duty  to  present 
her  majesty  with  a  sacred  composition;  and  ia  u  k  ii 
of  hiu  thanks  the  empress  sent  him  apesent  of  4U(X> 
franca,  accompanied  widi  a  letter  adonaaed  to  hfan, 
from  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace,  containing  the 
acknowdedgments  of  her  maje.sty.  Besides  the  oraces 
alreadv  spoken  of,  Paisiello  was  chapd-neeter  of  tin 
cathearal  of  Naples,  for  which  he  composed  several 
services  alia  Palestrina ;  he  was  also  chapel-master  to 
the  muniripality. 

It  was  Paiaiello  who  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
meana  of  eflbeting  iSk»  remond  of  the  prohibition  im 
the  audience  from  applauding  composers  and  singers 
in  the  theatre  of  8an  Carlois ;  the  king  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  change  bjr  applauding  an  air  mng  bf 
Carlo  Raina,  in  the  open  «n'*Papirue." 

Pai.<iiell()  was  named  a  merab«r  of  many  learned 
societies,  such  as  of  the  Napoleon  at  ail  ujy  of  Lucca  ; 
the  Italian  academy,  then  sitting  at  Leghorn ;  and  the 
society  of  the  dnhnmi  of  Apollo  at  Pane  t  and  on  the 
:\'Mh  of  Dprpmber,  1809,  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  institute  of  France.  He  died  in  Italy,  in  the 
year  1816,  aged  seven^-mr.  That  city  rendered  him 
funeral  honours,  in  causing  to  he  executed  a  mass  for 
the  dead,  found  among  his  papers.  The  same  evening 
his  "  Nina"  was  performed  at  the  opera,  when  tho 
long  of  NaplBB  and  the  whole  court  attendied. 

FALBSTONA,  GIOVANNI  PIETRO.  a  ceie- 
br.itf  d  Italian  composer,  who  was  bom  at  the  rity  of 
Palestrina  in  1529-  From  the  ancient  custom  of 
aaoaing  the  master  with  the  scholar  ami  his  country, 
many  of  the  Italian  writers  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  say  that  he  was  a  t>cholar  of  Giovanni  Mell,  Fla- 
mingo, a  Fleming;  by  whom  they  had  been  gene- 
xaUr  ondarstood  to  mean  Claude  Goudimel,  a  native 
of  FInuuIhe  Ooml^  and  t  Huguenot,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  that  aet  tho  trunslation  of  the  psalms  by 
Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza  to  music,  and 
who  was  raurtfered  at  Lyone  in  157S,  on  the  fidel  daj 

of  thp  7nn'?<!:iprf  nf  Paris. 

YuuMg  PaieHlrmu  having  Jif^Uagui^hed  himself  as 
a  composer  about  1555,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
pope'e  diapel  at  Borne  j  in  1562,  at  the  age  of  thir»- 
three,  he  waa  elected  idnqprl-aaeter  of  Gwita  Mana 
^fag(;^^nr^,  in  the  same  city,  as,  upon  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Animuccia,  in  157 1»  he  was  honoured  with 
a  similar  appointment  at  Bt  Peter'o;  and  lastly, 
having  brnuy;ht  choral  harmony  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection that  has  never  since  been  exceeded,  he  died 
in  the  year  1594,  at  the  ase  of  forty-five.  Ilxe  fol- 
lowing account  of  hia  deau  and  burial  waa  entered  in 
the  register  of  the  pontifical  cbapd  ^~ 

"  FLhninry  2,  1594. — ^fhis  moming  flicfl  the  most 
excellent  musician.  Signer  Giovanni  Palestnna,  onr 
dear  companion,  and  maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  whither  his  funeral  w  as  ri'.ti  nded,  not  only 
by  all  the  musicians  of  Rome,  but  liy  an  intinite  con- 
course of  people,  when  'Libera  me,  Domine'  was 
sung  bj  the  wnole  col^ge."  To  this  iceount  Adami 
adds  tnat  of  Torrigio,  who  says:  **In  St.  Peter's 
church,  near  the  altar  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  was 
interred,  in  conseouence  of  his  extraordinary  abili. 
tiai,  Fkrlnigt  da  Palestrina,  the  great  musical  coaa- 
poitr»aadinMetiodici(peUnofhiachiirdi.  Uiafn- 
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neral  was  attended  by  all  the  rnusiciana  of  Rome,  and 
*  T.ilicra  inc,  Doniinc,  as  composed  by  hlllMe]f|io  five 
p9rt«,  was  sung  by  three  choin." 

**  Some  judgment  may  be  fomied,'*  mys  the1«tni«d 
author  of  tin  "  E-sny  (jti  Counterpoint,"  "  of  the  great 
veneration  in  wliicli  he  wtw  held  by  the  professors  of 
hii  own  time,  from  a  rcllection  of  psalms,  in  five 

?art«,  that  was  published  in  ir.02,  and  dedicated  to 
'alcstrina  by  fourteen  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Italy 
at  that  time." 

PALEY,  WILLIAM.— The  chancier  of  this  truly 
Cliristian  phiIoso|)her  etandt  out  u  t  bri^  and 
shining  light  in  the  profession  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  him.  In  Paley,  precept  and  example 
mutually  responded  to  each  other,  and  bis  learning 
was  as  profound  as  his  moral  chamcter  was  excellent : 
indeed  liis  writings  ha^  e.  exercised,  from  their  first 
appearance,  so  great  an  influence  on'the  moral  charac- 
ter of  our  countrymen  that  we  must  not  lightly  dis- 
miss him  in  the  pnaent  worh.  He  was  bora  neai' 
Peterborough  in  1743,and  e(hirate<l  under  his  father's 
at  Giggles  wick.  At  school  he  soon  surpassed 
his  early  class-fellows  by  the  exercise  of  greaUr  abi- 
lttie«5,  united  to  a  more  stTidimi??  disjiosition  than 
usually  belongs  to  boys  of  that  age  j  and  by  succes- 
sive promotions  from  one  class  to  another,  at  length 
obtained  jne-eminence  over  nil.  He  did  not  at  this 
period  dtsttngnish  himself  by  any  sort  of  composi- 
tions, even  as  «chool  exercises,  but  was  considered  a 
very  fair,  though  by  no  means  an  accomplished  cias- 
otnu  scholar.  He  was  even  then  more  attentive  to 
things  than  to  words,  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
itnowledge  of  every  kind.  He  wa*;  curious  id  making 
emjiuries  about  mechanism  whenever  he  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  nitb  any  workmen,  or  others 
capable  of  affbrding  him  satisfactory  information .  In 
his  mind  he  was  uncommonly  active,  in  his  body 
quite  the  reverse ;  he  was  a  bad  horseman,  and  in- 
capable  of  those  exertions  which  recjuired  adrtntneas 
in  the       of  hii^  hands  or  feet.    He  never  en^n-Tcd 


in  the  onimary  sports  of  schoolboys,  but  was  fond 
of  angling,  an  amusement  in  which  he  did  not  then 


excel,  though  his  attachment  to  it  seems  to  iiave  con- 
tinued through  life. 

Soon  after  be  had  comjiletcd  his  fifteenth  year, 
I'aley  accompanied  bis  father  to  Cambridge,  for  the 
])urpo»e  of  Deeomtnfi  a  sizar  of  Christ's  college ;  a 
college  othenvise  highly  respectable  from  tlie  intm- 
hers.who  had  done  it  bonoiil',  but  suflicienily  im- 
mortalized by  the  illustrious  name  of  Mtlion  alone. 
He  performed  this  journey  on  horseback,  and  used 
often  thm  humourously  to  describe  the  dinasters 
which  lufil  liim  on  the  road  : — "  1  was  never  a  good 
horseman,  and  when  I  followed  my  father  on  a  poney 
of  my  own  on  my  first  jonraey  to  Cambridge  I  feU 
off  seven  times  1  I  wa«  li^ihter  then  than  1  am  now, 
and  my  falls  were  not  likely  to  lie  se^ou^■,  so  that  1 
soon  began  to  care  very  htile  about  them.  My  father, 
though  at  first  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  my  awkward- 
ness, afterwards  became  so  accustomed  to  it  that,  on 
hearing  a  thump,  he  would  only  turn  his  head  half 
aside  and  say,  *  Oet  up  and  take  care  of  thy  money 
lad.»" 

In  October  1750  he  became  a  resident  member  of 
Christ's  college,  and  on  the  tir.ol  evciung  after  bis 
dejiarture  for  (Cambridge,  his  father  observed  to  a 
pupil  who  was  then  his  only  hoarder,  "My  stm  i>i 
now  gone  to  college, — he  Jl  turn  out  a  gre.it  man — 
very  great  mdeed,— I'm  certain  of  it,  for  he  haa  by 
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far  the  clearest  head  I  ever  met  with  in  wj  VfeJ* 
On  the  5th  of  Dect  mber  be  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  achohnhips  founded  by  Mr.  Carr,  and  appropri- 
ated to  students  from  Giggleswick  sehooL  On  the 
following;  day  be  was  elected  a  scholar  on  the  founda- 
tion of  his  college,  and  appointed  to  the  exhibition 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  emoluments,  he  was  elected,  May  26th, 
to  the  scholariihip  founded  by  Mr.  Buntry,  one  of 
the  college  tenants. 

We  afterwards  find  Mr.  Paley  actively  ennged  at 
Cambridge  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and  nere  bo 
was  a  strict  economist  in  the  distribution  and  manage- 
ment of  his  time.  He  usiuilly  attended  chapel  at 
morning  prayers,  read  or  wrote  whilst  at  breakfiMt, 
and  then  dedicated  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  to 
his  public  or  private  pupils.  After  this  he  indu)iired 
himself  in  a  walk,  for  the  b«»efit  of  his  health,  ex- 
tending or  ahortenin^  his  distance  so  as  to  be  back 
about  the  time  the  dmner  bdl  was  rung,  that  be 
might  hastily  exchange  his  morninf?  dress,  in  which 
he  made  a  very  singular  appearance,  for  the  more 
becoming  one  which  he  wore  in  the  hall.  He  was 
generally,  therefore,  the  last  at  table,  and  having  fre- 
quently to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  associates  on  his 
tardiness,  amply  atoned  for  the  lateness  of  his  »j>j>ear- 
ance  by  his  lively  and  pointed  repartees.^  Afta 
dinner  he  seldom  remsinea  louft  in  the  eembinatwn 
room,  employing  the  interval  till  tea  t n  r  i  l  iit' 
for  instruction  or  amusement,  though  he  often  limited 
himsdf  to  half  an  hour  a  day  for  bodks  of  the  taner 
description.  After  evening  chapel  he  was  agaio  en- 
gaged with  bis  pupils  till  nme  o'clock,  and  then,  ei- 
ceptwhcB  prevented  by  hialeetnies,  went  to  a  ffrogal 
supper. 

In  the  college  chapel  Mr.  Paley  used  to  preach 
from  loose  scraps  of  ]iaper ;  and  excejvt  '.a'ii :  be  had 
to  appear  before  the  university,  seldom  transcribed 
his  aernions  nrto  a  regular  book.  He  wrote  a  scarcely 
legible  hand  ;  which  was  at  once  a  source  of  vexation 
to  himself  and  bis  friends,  and  was  occasionally  pro- 
dticti\  e  of  very  ludicrous  effects. 

Ileing  equally  attentive  to  the  moral  and  inteUec- 
tual  improvement  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Paley  omitted 
no  favourable  opportunity  of  impresBiiitj  their  minds 
vfiih  serious  and  important  advice.  On  their  first 
appearance  in  college  for  adimsMon,  after  eaaminiug 
tbem  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  proceeded,  amongsl 
other  directions  for  their  general  conduct,  to  warn 
them  against  mi xingloo  much  in  company.  "  Learn 
to  live  alone,"  was  on  such  occasions  hts  emphatic 
language.  Before  they  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion he  used  to  ^-ne  ibem  a  prejiaratory  lecture; 
and  at  all  times  forcibly  inculcated  the  attention  due 
to  the  ordinances  of  relifrion.  He  used  also  to  s«n« 
mon  tbem  severally  to  his  rooms,  where  he  not  only 
pointed  out  to  them  tlie  best  method  of  prosecutmg 
their  studies,  but  earnestly  admonished  them  on 
every  other  essential  point.  With  respect  to  their 
domestic  economy,  as  he  called  it,  he  has  been  known 
to  recommend  some  of  them  not  to  refuse  the  loan  of 
a  few  itounds  to  a  fellow  collegian )  "  because."  said 
he,  **  if  the  yonng  man  be  good  for  any  thing  he  wHI 
repay  you;  and  if  not.  he  will  no  longer  frequent 
your  society ;  and  you  wil!  '^ci  cheaply  rid  of  a  worth- 
less companion."  In  the  course  of  their  undergtax 
diiatesbip  be  occasionally  invited  them  to  breakfast, 
or  took  them  out  as  companions  in  his  walks }  and 
on  their  leaving  eoOege  he  invmably  diMBi•ied1^*^~ 
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iridi  i^ood  eetiMel,  thowing  tbe  mott  anriona  concern 
for  their  future  welfare. 

But  whilst  Mr.  Paley  thus  highly  diatinguithed 
for  his  unremitting  auention  to  his  pupils,  no  man 
could  maintain  tbe  dignity  of  his  office  with  greater 
firmness,  if  any  of  them  presumed  to  brave  his  autho- 
rity. H»  thvMitMMd  one  mao,  who  obstinately  re- 
fuMd  to  aatwer  some  questions  put  to  him,  with 
immediate  expulsion  fbrconlumacy,  if  he  dared  to 
persevere  ;  and  reproved  another  who  presumed  to 
take  some  unwarrantable  liberties,  in  coosequence  of 
liw  expeeted  resiirnatMa,  by  atenily  dedariog,  "  that 
be  waa  determined  to  support  tbe  discipline  of  tbe 
coltege  as  strenuously,  wlukt  he  remained,  as  if  he  had 
intUMied  to  ^tnd  in  it  tbe  last  moments  of  his  life." 
His  pupils  eonseqoently  looked  up  to  him  with  re- 
spect and  awe;  and  dr^ded,  more  than  any  other 
species  nf  college  punishment,  a  serious  repremand 
for  misconduct,  delivered  in  hia  solemn  and  imprissive 
nunwr.  He  was  very  striet  in  requirini?  tbdr  at- 
tendance at  h\n  lectures ;  and  the  translation  of  a 
paper  in  "  The  Rambler"  into  Latin  was  tbe  usual 
penalty  for  an  omisnoo.  Amongst  his  various  merits 
AS  a  college  tutor,  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  he 
most  excefied ;  but  he  was  certainly  no  where  more 
happy  than  in  his  method  of  conveying  instruction. 

Early  in  1775  Mr.  Paley  offered  to  a  party  of  bis 
pupils,  who  had  just  taken  their  fitst  degree  and 
were  designed  for  the  clerical  profession,  to  ^rive 
them  a  course  of  lectures  in  divinity,  provided  that 
they  would  seriously  devote  themselves  certain  hours 
a  dajr  to  the  study;  an  offer  which,  with  a  sin^fle  ex- 
ception, they  all  eagerly  emhraceil.  Tliese  lectures 
contained  the  suhatance  of  what  he  aftenvards  gave 
to  tbe  world  in  bis  "  Evideocea  of  Christianity/'  and 
tbe  fenn  of  the  still  greater  avKKoment  on  the  same 
subject  develoi^ed  in  his  "  Horrr  Paulinfc."  For 
Mr.  Paley  was  already  aware  that  the  authenticity  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  might  be  most  satisfactorily  esta- 
Idished  by  a  minute  examination  of  their  contents, 
and  particularly  by  comparing  them  with  the  Acts  of 
the  .\j)08tles  and  with  each  other.  He  added  a  use- 
ful commentary  on  some  of  these  epistles ;  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  tbe  canses  of  infidelity;  and  a  brief 
vicv>  (if  the  grounds  which  separate  the  church  of 
England  from  that  of  Rome,  as  well  as  from  the 
presbyterians,  the  msthodirtB, and  the  quakerft.  He 
concluded  these  lectures  with  f>ome  valuable  hints 
and  directions  for  the  study  of  the  gospels,  for  the 
composition  of  sermons,  and  the  other  duties  of  a 
parish  iiriest,  omitting  nothing  which  seemed  Ukely 
to  qualify  his  bearers  for  their  fotore  destination 
in  life. 

.  Mr.Paley,  having  frequently  declared  that  he  would 
quit  college  whenever  ne  could  do  so  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  clear  annual  income  of  O'mx'  ,  announced 
lis  early  intention  of  rcliruig,  when  tiie  bishop  of 
Carlisle  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrave  in 
Westmoreiand,  a  hving  scarcely  worth  above  80<.  a 
fear.  He  w«s  indiwted  to  this  UtUe  benefice.  May 
88,  and  afterwards  passed  much  of  his  leisure 
daring  the  long  vacation  between  Rose  Castle  and 
Mr.  lAw's  prebendal  house  at  Carlisle.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  this  year  he  attached  himself  to  Miss  Jane 
Hewitt,  a  handsome  and  pleasing  young  lady  of  that 
city,  to  whom  his  suit  was  successfully  preferred. 
He  returned,  however,  to  Cambridge  at  the  usoal 
tune. 

Mr.  Fdey  temiaaled  hit  labonn  in  the  nniTenitf 
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on  tbe  90di  of  Mi^,  when  be  retired  into  tbe  dioceas 

of  Carlisle,  leaving  behind  him  the  well-earned  sen- 
timents of  esteem  and  regret  among  his  friends  and 
pupils  {  tbe  bitter  of  whom  assembled  at  the  college 
gates  to  take  a  respectful  leave  of  him  as  he  hurried 
from  his  room  into  the  chaise.  On  the  6th  of  June 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Hewitt,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary's,  Carlisle,  where  bis  friend  Mr.  Law  performed 
the  ceremony ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  As  same  mon^» 
was  succeeded  in  his  fellowship  bf  Ifr.  MiyeO^^t 
afterwards  bishop  of  Bangor. 

Striking  as  tin  eootrast  must  appear  between  hie 
situation  in  the  university  and  amongst  his  present 
parishioners,  he  frequently  observed,  that  at  Miu- 
grave  be  had  passed  some  of  tbe  happiest  d^a  of 
his  life.  Satisfied  with  the  small  earnest  of  patronage 
which  he  had  received,  no  cares  about  his  future 
prospects  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  The 
situation  of  this  pleasant  village  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
river  Eden  allowed  htm  to  indulge  himself  frequently 
in  angling,  the  favourite  amusement  of  his  y  nTth 
iSo  partial  indeed  was  he  to  a  sport  which,  notwiih- 
atanding  tbe  opinion  of  honest  Walton,  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  to  either  reason  or  humanity,  that  he 
at  one  time  kept  a  journal  of  his  pvploits,  and  had 
afterwards  his  portrait  taken  with  lii^  rod  and  line. 
Alluding  to  his  success  in  trouiiog  for  pike,  he  used 
to  say,  that  the  fish,  when  net  hungry,  would  eome^ 
times  nibble  without  swallowing  the  bait;  in  which 
case  he  found  it  necetiHarv  to  stimulate  its  appetite 
by  manoeuvring;  "for,"  aaded  be,*' &e  pike  reasons 
thus,  '  though  1  am  not  hungry  now,  1  may  be  to- 
morrow, and  therefore  must  not  lose  eo  good  a 
prize.'  " 

At  this  time  Mr.  Paler,  as  be  a^rwards  frequently 
deebtred,  found  btmsetf,  notwithstanding  bis  habits 

of  observation  and  inquiry,  very  deficient  in  that 
practical  knowledge  which  can  only  be  obtained  from 
an  active  intercourse  with  the  common  num  of  man* 
kind.  Being  induced  to  undertake  the  management 
of  a  small  farm,  as  a  source  at  once  of  profit  and  of 
occupation,  be  calculated  too  little  on  his  own  want 
of  acquaintance  with  husbandry  and  the  different 
babita  of  bis  earlier  life.  **  I  soon  foond,"  said  he, 
when  alluding  to  the  failure  of  his  project,  "  that 
this  would  never  do:  1  was  a  bad  farmer  and  almost 
invariably  loet.**  llie  UberaUty  of  his  benefactor, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  a  single  gift.  Before 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  December  2,  17"6.  he  was 
inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in  Cumberland, 
in  the  neigbhourbood  of  Kose  Castle,  worth  about 
go/,  per  annnm.  In  1777  Mr.  Law  was  promoted  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle,  and,  from  the  age  and 
infirmities  of  Im  father,  had  now  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  all  the  affairs  of  the  diocese,  as  wdl  o  a 
lending  intluence  with  the  dean  and  chapter. 

On  the  l.">th  of  July,  1777i  Mr.  Pulcy  preached,  at 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  CarU^  a  discourse,  whichhe  afterwards  published 
wiUi  the  tide  of  "Caution  Recommended  in  the  Use 
and  Application  of  Scripture  Language."  Mr.  Paley 
is  here  an  advocate  for  the  sober  and  solid  interpre- 
tation of  scripture,  and  his  reasoning  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  counterbalance  the  opinions  of  those  who 
would  transfer  indiscriminately  many  e-xpressions, 
describing  the  ;)eculiar  circumstances  of  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  to  the  present  case  of  tbe 
Christian  world.  Some  passages,  partieuterly  one 
against  wfijfijwg  the  terms  "  ngpamta,  bom  of  A« 
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S»|Mnl,  B«w  creature,"  to  the  personal  conditiun  ofaoy 
iwUvidlMk  of  the  pre^^nt  day  exactly  as  they  were 
uppUffft  ts  &e  first  apostles  end  their  immediate  con* 
verts,  have  beea  strongiy  censured  by  Dr.  Knox  in 
Uie  pre^ux  to  bis  ConstUn  Philosophy,"  whihtt  the 
whole  discourse  has  been  \v;iriiily  ncommended  by 
Br.  Poveivilt  in  oomattiiicatuig  an  epitome  of  it  to 
his  oldest  sosi. 

On  the  5th  of  September  Mr.  Paley  resigned  the 
rectory  of  Mttsgrave,  and  on  the  luth  of  the  same 
montli  was  instituted  to  the  more  valuabte  vieuwe 
of  A}ipleby.  estimated  at  about  200/.  a-year,  on  the 
prraeotation  of  tite  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle ;  be- 
tveea  which  place  and  Dalston  he  now  divided  his 
tfiMb  micUMI  alternatt^y  uil  months  at  each, 
^^hilst  Tiev  of  Appleby.  Mr.  Ptdey  gave  lo  tbo 
work!  a  s-rnall  volume,  f-ulcctcd  frntn  "'Ihe  Book  of 
Common  Frayer,"  and  the  wnunga  of  several  eminent 
divines,  entitled,  "^TIm  Clergyman's  Companion  in 
Visiting  the  Sick  ;"  a  very  tiaeful  manual,  and  such 
as  he  had  ^H-oiiabiy  experienced  the  want  of  himHelf. 
This  compilation  was  at  dnt  published  anonymously, 
imt  U  hM  aiBoe  iNMWi  through  at  least  nine  edittoos, 
and  if  now  voctioiied  with  uk  nane.  Hie  ]irafes- 
fcioii  il  ust  fuliiesfc  uf  this  book  to  the  oler^^y  is  no 
small  recommeadatioa  of  its  mecits;  but  when  con- 
eideied  as  onginatinir  in  Mr.  Flaley's  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  spirittia!  wants  of  his  own  flock,  it  affords 
en  additional  and  peiQiaiient  proof  of  hu  worth  as 
a  parochial  minister.  On  the  1 7th  of  J une,  1 780,  he 
was  eolhued  to  the  fourth  pnbeBdel  •tall  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Carlisle,  worth  eboiit  400/.  a  year, 
mi'J  thii.s  Lecame^co^^lilereftieftiiiidHr.  Lew 
in  the  chapter. 

U  1789  Bfr.  Fdsf  wis  appetetad  ten  of  Ourlisle. 
The  archdeaconry  is,  in  fart,  a  mere  sinecure,  the 
duties  usually  attached  to  that  office  being  here  per- 
ftrmed  by  the  chancellor,  whose  power  extends 
through  the  whole  diocese.  Hie  reaory<rf  Great  S^- 
keld,  worth  120/.  per  aninaBW  is  always  annexed  to 
the  archdeaconry,  sad  Im  htm  W»  Utm  fooil- 
iiati"ff  of  the  ace. 

In  1794  Mr.  Mef  was  proraotod  le  die  aobdean- 

ery  of  Lincoln,  a  preferment  of  about  7001.  a  ycnr,  hy 
Dr.Prettyman,  fiiHhopnt  tluit diocese;  Mr.  Paiey  \vaa 
iiiafallail  early  in  the  following  year,  and  from  thence 
))rof?e<]ed  to  Cambridge,  to  take  his  degree  of  doc- 
tor lu  dinnity.  As  he  was  now  s  master  of  arts  of 
more  than  twelve  years'  standiiiLr,  the  intermediate 
daipwe  of  bachetor  in  divinity  was  dispensed  with. 
Bwt  befoie  be  left  Cambridge,  where  ne  met  with 
riiany  of  tiis  college  friends  and  pupils,  Mr.  Paley  was 
surprised  by  a  letter  from  ilic  bishop  of  Durham,  Dr. 
Barrington,  with  whom  he  was  not  previously  ac 
quaintcd,  offering  him  the  valuable  rectory  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  estimated  at  I2(M)/.  a  year.  "When  he 
waited  upon  his  new  patron,  in  the  metropolis,  soon 
after,  ana  bagun  to  express  his  gEakitttde»  his  kirdehip 
thtu  ihortiy  interrupted  hi*  adcttOwledgBiMitsr  **Not 
Cine  wTjril  ninr>'  of  this,  nir,  be  assured  that  you  eari- 
not  have  greater  pleasure  in  accepting  the  living  of 
BiriK>p  Wearmoutn  then  I  have  in  offering  it  to  you.'' 
'I'hc  unsolicited  patronage  of  tbi*;  Pininent  moralist 
was  indeed,  in  every  respect,  vvoriiiy  of  the  son  of 
Vieeow^  Barrington,  thefriend  and  disciple  of  Locke, 
Md  one  of  the  ouMt  strenuous  advecaiea  for  idigkma 
liberty  in  htt  own  or  an^  other  age. 

Heisiden  tliese  distinguished  prelate";,  who  conferred 
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and  chapter  of  Carlisle  must  be  recorded  as  hi« 
etantial  patrons  at  this  tirae.  llie  bishop  not  only 
readily  acquiesced  in  transferrkw  the  presentstioaM 
his  vncnted  j  rehend  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  bat 
.tlierward.i  resigned,  tO  the  bishop  of  Dniham,  the 
disposal  of  Stanwix ;  to  whom  also  the  dean  and  chap, 
ter  gave  up  their  rif^t  to  Addinf^iani.  Biahop  V^. 
non,  indeed,  is  nM  to  have  previenelf  told  Mr.  P^, 

that  he  might  in  tliat  m;mner  transfiT  anyiirefermenls 
which  he  held  in  the  diocese  ot  C  ariiHle,  as  he  had  no 
other  mesne  of  sernng  hia. 

Dr.  Paley,  for  he  now  as'timrd  that  title,  irnmedi- 
alely  proceeded  to  Bishop  Wearinouih,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  valuable  cnre.  llie  rectory-lioine  at 
Bishop  Wearmouth  is  one  of  the  bait  peieonim  ia 
the  kingdom ,  and,  with  the  ontmAeea  end  adjsent 
^^ound',,  hni.]  been  left  by  the  Inst  incutiihent  in  a 
very  improved  state.  Dr.  Paley  was  therefore  higlily 
pleased  on  i^ewing  the  premises,  and  had  indeed  good 
reason  to  rejoice  in  his  present  advantaireous  change. 
Having  resigned  the  dumceUorship,  the  last  of  Ukms 
preferments  which  fnqniied  )m  residence  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Carlisle,  be  removed  from  a  vicinity  where  hs 
liad  so  long  distingtrishtKl  himself  by  his  upright,  ia- 
dcj>endent  conduct,  .in  l  ir-iincd  the  esteem  and  rs> 
spect  of  all  to  whom  he  was  personally  known. 

Towania  the  doee  of  1804  a  very  visible  chsnge 
took  place  in  Hr  Paley's  health;  and  in  the  month 
of  May  iQ  the  following  year  be  experienced  a  mort 
violent  ettadt,  in  which  the  nsnal  remedies  were  found 
inefTectual.  Human  skill  was  thereftee vain (  his V* 
petite  failing  him  he  was  no  longer  aUe  to  triti  His 
reqtrisite  support,  Imt  fuon  nunk  under  the  nccums- 
lated  indnanee  of  debility  and  disease.  His  sight  is 
supposid  to  lune  ftSlod  n  Ant  davs  b^t»re  his  desih, 
whilst  his  other  faculties  retnainca  unimpaired.  Ver- 
haps  no  man  ever  preserved  greater  sell- possession 
and  composure  during  his  concluding  aceoe.  IV 
evcninj^  of  his  life  was  clouded  with  no  displesuait 
leculiections,  no  vain  anxieties,  no  fond  regrets;  hs 
had  enjoyed  the  blessingt  of  tln^  u orld  wuii  satisfHc- 
tioo,  MM  lie  leUed  for  futiure  happiness  on  the  wo- 
miaaa  of  that  divina  revetetion,  tiie  traih  of  wUch  la 
had  so  strenuously  laboured  to  evince.    He  ooo«e> 

}|uently  met  the  approach  of  death  with  firmness,  coia- 
orted  his  afflictetl  family  with  the  consolaUont  of 
r  ligiun,  and  late  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Mqr 
26th,  1805,  he  tranquilly  breathed  his  last. 

As  a  divine  the  great  aim  of  Dr.  I'aley's  labouit 
waa  to  m^ift^fftft  the  antlMnty  of  the  Gospel  as  sa 
antbentle  raweltfioii,  and  to  enforce  the  pnMrtke  of 
virtue  by  the  sanctions  of  a  futiirp  life.  Hisviewssf 
Christianity, at  once  cheering  and  enlightened,  were  ia 
strict  unison  whh  the  benevolent  apint  of  its  founder, 
which  appears  to  have  liccn  too  much  forgotten 
amidst  the  animosities  of  couicnding  sects.  The  pert 
religion  of  the  Gospel  has  indeed  been  ioo  frequenily 
obscured  by  ordinaneae  of  more  human  appointment ; 
snd  yet,  by  its  iniuenee  on  iitMie  opinion,  er  on  pri- 
vate conduct,  it  has  liei  n  (lie  scmrcp  of  virtue  and 
happiness  to  miUiona  of  the  imiuan  race,  'ilie  esta- 
blishment of  mibatantial  Christwnity,  ihtafci*.  Dr- 


IWey  deemed  a  mutter  of  far  greater  momently 
the  defence  ol  any  peculiar  system  of  religious  fcidl. 
He  suffered  "  no  subordinate  diflerences  of  ophuon, 
when  there  was  a  coincidence  in  the  laain  iiaaotien 
and  object,  to  produce  any  diminntion  cf  bia  fMov* 
or  alienation  of  his  esteem;  "  and  he  termed  anxious 


new  prsharmeats  on  Mr  Paiey«  the  bishop  and  dean  at  ail  times,  both  from  hia  wuiuigs  and  exampie,  to 
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•oiltn  the  anlipalluflt  which  uise  from  McUrian  din- 
putes.  "  Every  sect  and  modification  of  Christian- 
ily,"  he  observ  es,  "  holds  out  the  happiness  and  mi' 
aery  of  another  life,  as  depending  chieHy  upon  the 
pnKtkw<tf  virtue  or  vice  in  this  {  umI  tb«  oiatmctioos 
df  ▼ntfi«ndTice«feiieiriydie«MDein«n.  A  per- 
son who  acts  nntler  tVu"'  impression  of  lliesc  hopes  and 
fears,  though  cutabtned  with  many  errura  and  super- 
stittons,  is  more  likely  to  advance  both  the  puolic 
happiness  and  hia  own,  than  one  who  is  destitute  of 
all  expectation  of  a  future  account."  "  Diderencea 
of  opinion,"  he  elsewhere  remarks.  "  when  accom- 
paaied  wiih  mutual  charity,  which  Chhstiaoity  forbids 
to  violate,  aM  for  the  most  part  imu>eait,  and  for 
some  purposes  useful.  They  ])rnmote  inquiry,  <V}>.- 
CUBSiou,  and  knowledge,  lliey  help  to  keep  uu  an 
attention  to  reliffious  subjects,  and  a  concern  auout 
them,  which  mi;2:htbc  apt  to  die  awaj  in  the cahn  and 
silence  of  uinvtrb  agreement." 

Our  space  admits  but  a  brief  notice  of  his  writinjfs, 
and  wn  mint  confine  ourselvea  chiefly  to  those  which 
eeem  to  ffliutMte  his  peculiar  diaraeter  nsan  auOar. 
In  1790  Mr.  Paley  published  his  "  llora  Paulina?, 
or  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul 
Evinced,  by  a  Comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  bear 
his  Name,  with  the  Act«  of  the  Ajwstles."  In  this, 
his  first  attempt  from  ihu  iicenn  lo  demonstrate  the 
■nthanticitv  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Mr.  Paley 
neniaaa  tnat  the  matter  coutaioed  in  St.  Paul  s 
Epiidee  aeeme  to  exchide  the  poaribifity  of  foraery; 
since  no  imj  ostor  would  have  ventured  to  refer  »o 
frequently  to  parUcuiar  circumstance,  which  must 
lutve  exposed  liifli  to  eertain  detection  when  com- 
pared  ^^'^th  any  contemporary  arconnt.  Bewldes,  the 
style  and  manner  ot  their  comi>ouiiioM  la  too  earnest 
and  irregular  to  have  originated  in  contrivance; 
and  thoo^  duy  bear  atraqg  aaarfca  of  havinf  pro- 
ceeded from  tail  same  writer,  no  stndy  or  care  has 
been  employed  to  preserve  the  appearanct^  of  any 
such  consistency.  From  a  comparison,  therefore,  of 
•everal  indfafeet  allusions  in  each  of  these  epistles, 
to  circumstances  related  in  the  Arts  of  the  Auostles, 
or  cafiuaUy  referred  to  m  mint  other  epistle,  Mr. 
Paley  derives  bis  great  argument,  that,  indepeadnit 
of  aU  collateral  testimony,  their  undeaigned  coinei* 
dcMeaAords  the  strongest  proof  of  da^gemuBeaase, 
and  of  the  rc  ility  of  the  transactions  to  which  they 
relate.  The  pnncipai  circumataoces  in  the  history 
of  St.  Paul  being  ttus  estabUshed,  tend  by  a  neces- 
RRry  inference  to  confirm  the  substantial  tnith  of 
what  in  otherwise  recorded  of  the  founder  of  Christi- 
anity, and  to  repel  some  of  the  objections  on  which 
the  advananaa  of  that  revelation  so  confidoitly  rely. 
This  excellent  treatioe,  though  poeoeesing  perhaps 
more  no^  rlly  of  interest,  and  n  rt;unly  more  profound 
invention,  spears  to  have  been  much  less  read  than 
any  odiar  of  Mr.  Paley'a  laifer  irorki.  The  com- 
parative neglect  of  his  countrymen,  howcrrr,  ^eems 
not  to  have  impeded  iu  celebrity  upon  tlie  cunti- 
ncalg  •  tvanaktion  in  the  German  language  having 
appeared  in  1797  at  Hehnatadt,  illustrated  with 
taanv  vahiable  remarlta  flrom  the  pen  of  Dr.  Conrad 
Benke. 

"The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  PhUoao- 
nhy,"  or,  as  it  was  first  entitled,  "The  Principles  of 
Morality  and  Politics,"  was  dedicated  in  a  very  ele- 
gant aiMress  to  his  patron,  the  bi«hop  of  Carlisle, 
llie  partiality  friendship  was  not  disappointed  in 
the  fttocaai  of  t]»a  aioaUanl  voik»  «Jiicb»  MtMath^ 


standing  a  few  objectionable  passages,  soon  esta- 
blished the  author's  reputation.  It  passed  through 
fifteen  editions  during  his  life;  in  which,  amidst 
many  verbal  alttrations,  there  are  none  which  ma- 
terially affect  the  sense.  Many  of  Mr.  Paley's  po- 
sitiom  afa  enfoveed  by  <be  moat  eomid  aaid  coo. 
vindnjf  arguments;  many  of  those  argtJments  are 
illustrated  by  the  most  apposite  examples :  the  in- 
tricacies of  abstruse  speculation  are  studiously  ac- 
commodated to  practical  utihty,  and  moral  conclu- 
sions most  happily  applied  to  the  incidents  of  common 
life.  But  he  has  been  nowh!  re  more  fortunate  in 
his  elucidations  than  when  contrasting  the  means  by 
which  eo  many  vainly  eeek  for  haj^Mneae  with  thoee 

hy  Tvhich  he  invarianly  gectirrd  it  to  himself.  A« 
the  government  of  human  action  is  the  end  of  all 
mord  reasoning,  it  was  no  inconsiderable  merit  to 
render  this  important  stuc^  interesting  and  intel- 
hgible  to  the  generality  of^  mankind.  Hence  Mr. 
Paley's  labours  have  obtained  the  attention,  and  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  nnmbere  who  would  have 
tnmed  fton  former  treatiseo  on  the  eobjeet  with  ccM 

indifference.  "Virtue,"  as  >fr  P;ilry,  in  the  words 
of  the  bi8h<^  of  Carhsle,  dehnes  it,  "  is  the  doing 
good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Go<^ 
and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.  Tha 
'  good  of  mankind,*  therefore,  is  the  subject,  the  '  will 
of  God,'  the  rule,  and  '  everlasting  happiness,'  the 
motive  of  human  virtue.  All  obli^ition  coosista  in 
being  urged  by  a  violent  motive  naoMng  from  tho 
command  of  another  As  the  will  of  Cod  then  is 
the  rule  to  inquire  what  is  his  duty,  or  what  a  man 
is  obliged  to  do  in  any  instance,  is,  in  effect,  to  en- 
quire what  is  the  will  of  God  in  that  instrmre  :  which 
consequently  bccumca  the  whole  business  oi  morality. 
There  are  two  methods  of  coming  at  the  will  of  God 
on  any  point:  by  hia  exjwcee  dedaratioDe  what  they 
are  to  be  had,  and  irtneh  nraet  be  aonght  ht  in 

SerijiSurc  ;  and  ])y  what  can  he  discovered  of  his  de« 
signs  and  dispo«ition  from  his  works,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  caOed*  tho  light  of  nature.  The  tendency  of 
any  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  pcnertil  hr?p- 
pin&fiu  1.H  the  fairest  criterion  for  ascertaining  tiie  will 
of  God  by  the  light  of  nature ;  since  the  many  proofs 
of  beoevoknee  apparent  in  ^  wwita  of  creation 
warrant  the  eondnaion  that  be  wiUs  and  wishes  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  tliat  those  actions  nre 
agreeable  to  him,  or  the  contrary,  which  promote  or 
firustrate  that  cAct  Actioaa  in  the  absttact,  then, 
arc  ripht  or  wronf?  arcording  tO  thpir  tcndcnry. 
Whatever  is  e.^^pcdiciU  is  right.  It  is  the  utility  of 
any  moral  rule  alone  that  constitutes  the  obligation 
of  it.  The  expediency  of  aay  action,  however,  omak 
be  eatinated  by  genenl  mlee,  and  Hi  rttamm  in  aU 
its  remote  and  collater^d  consf-ijuences  as  wdl  ii  to 
those  wliich  are  immediate  and  direct.  Ri|^  and 
obligation  on  reciprocal ;  Itor,  wherever  tibera  ia  a 
right  in  one  person,  there  munt  hp  n  rnrrevpnoding 
obligation  upon  others.  Now,  because  moral  obli- 
gation depends  upon  the  will  of  God,  right,  which  is 
correlative  to  it,  moat  depend  i^ontbiaama.  Rigl^ 
therelbre,  signiliee  conerateney  witii  the  wOl  of  God." 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  thcor)  wli';i  h  ^^r.  Palcy 
has  very  ably  and  perspicuously  unfolded,  and  ap> 
plied  to  the  solution  of  flie  variova  diffienltiea  «Udk 
may  be  expected  to  orrur  in  the  moral  reasoning  or 
conduct  01  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  in  the  pre- 
aent  age;  for  he  " haa omniinod  no  ~  ' 
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iJfirlwl  10  no  contromriM^  bol  fOdi     lie  had 

wen  acttully  to  exitt." 
Paley'i  "  Natural  Thcoloffy"  is  a  work  rqiletc  with 

proofs  of  the  ffreatness  anaeoodness  of  the  Creator. 
It  i«  pbiloaouby  in  the  hif  neat  aod  noblest  senae ; 
•cicnuflc,  wHheat  the  jwn^D  of  0Ctetwo;  profouod, 

but  80  clt  nr  that  its  depth  10  disguised  Speculations 
which  will  convince,  if  atight  will,  that  "  jn  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  are 
made  familiar  aa  household  words.  They  are  brought 
home  to  the  experience  of  every  man,  the  most  ordi- 
nary obaer^'er  on  the  facts  of  nature  with  which  he  is 
daily  convmaDt.  A  thicker  clothing,  for  instance,  is 


coidd  ponrfmlli  his  spirit  in  stich  language  as  this^ 
"  It  is  a  happy  world  after  all ;  the  air,  the  earth,  thr 
water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a  tpriiig 
noon,  or  a  summer's  evening,  on  whichever  side  I 
turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  liappy  beings  crowd  upon 
my  viev  *Tiia  inect  youth  are  on  the  wnig.' 
Swarms  of  new-bom  flics  ar  e  trying  their  pini;  ns-  in 
the  air.  'l*heir  sportive  motions,  their  ^  anton  rnazen, 
their  gratuitooa  activity^  thnr  eontinnal  change  of 
])lace,  without  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy,  and 
the  exultation  they  feel  in  their  lately  discovered 
factillies." 

I1iis  is  a  delightful  temper  of  mind.   When  Eer< 


provided  in  winter  for  Aattril^of  antmab  wliich  are  nard  Gilpin  was  eumiiiODed  up  to  Londoo^to  ghreaa 

C(  \  f  re(!  v,  i;h  fur    The  curious  contrivance  in  the  account  of  himself  and  his  creed 


bones  of  birds,  to  unite  strength  with  lightness,  is 
noticed.  The  bore  is  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  hone,  than  in  other  animals ;  it  is  nearly 
empty ;  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself  is  of  a  closer 
texture.  For  these  facts,  some  persons  would  quote 
Sir  Everaid  Home,  or  Professor  Cuvier,  by  way  of 
giving  a  aoit  of  philosophical  edat  to  Uie  anUr,  and 
throwing  a  httle  learned  dust  in  the  e^  c  -  nf  the  pub- 
lic. Paley,  however,  advises  you  to  make  yotir  own 
ebeerratione  when  you  hap|)en  to  be  engaged  in  the 


before  Bonner,  he 
chanced  to  break  hi^  leg  on  the  way ;  and  on  some 
persons  retorting  upon  hiaa  %  favourite  saying  of  \m 
own,  "that  nothing  happens  to  us  but  what  is  in- 
tended for  our  goiHl,"  and  asking  him  whether  it  was 
for  his  pood  that  he  liad  broken  his  leg, —  lie  an- 
swend,  "  that  he  made  no  question  but  it  was."  And 
so  it  tamed  ont,  for  1>efore  bo  waa  able  to  trard 
again  Queen  NTnry  tlirr!.  nr;  !  he  was  set  at  lilwrty. 
But  the  extent  to  whicii  this  wholesome  di»po«itioa 
is  ddCivated  by  Paley  is  quite  cbaraeteristic  of  him. 


scientific  operation  of  picking  the  leg  or  wing  of  a  '  We  mourn  over  the  fea^  cs  of  our  ]»eaches  ami  plum 


chicken,  llie  very  singular  correspondence  between 
the  two  sides  of  any  animal,  the  nglit  hand  answering 
to  the  left,  and  ao  on»  is  touched  upon,  as  a  proof  of 
a  contriving  Creator,  and  a  very  striking  one  It  is. 

Thecirciii  i'itm  of  hlootl,  and  the  provision  for 
its  jgetting  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities,  ami 
back  again,  atTords  a  singular  demonstration  of  the 
Mal<:rr  of  ;lu  l)ody  being  an  admirable  Muster  both 
of  meckiamcs  and  hydrostatics,  and  how  simple  the 
illustration.  "The  aorta  of  a  whale  is  larger  in  the 
bore  than  the  m«Q*pipe  of  the  water-works  at  Lon- 
don Bridge ;  and  Ae  roaring  in  the  passage  through 
that  pipe  is  inferior,  in  impetus  and  velocity,  to  the 
bloou  gushing  from  the  whale's  heart."  Paley  cnrcs 
not  whence  be  feldies  the  illustrations,  provided  they 
are  to  the  purpose.  The  lamina^  of  the  feathers  of 
birds  are  kept  together  by  teeth  that  book  into  one- 
another,  "  aa  a  lateb  enters  into  the  catch  and  fastens 
a  door."  The  eyca  of  the  mole  are  protected  by  be- 
ing very  small,  and  buried  deep  in  a  cushion  of  skin, 
60  that  the  ajtertures  leading  to  thtm  .m  like  pm- 
holes  in  a  piece  of  velvet,  scarcely  pervious  to  loose 
partidea  of  earth.  The  snail,  without  wings,  feet,  or 
thread,  adheres  to  a  stalk  hy  a  provision  of  sticking- 
plaster.  'ITie  lolwtcr,  as  he  grows,  is  furnished  with 
a  way  of  uncasing  himself  of  his  buckler,  and  draw- 
ing his  legs  out  of  hia  boota  when  they  become  too 
small  for  him. 

In  tliis  unambitious  manner  does  Paley  prosecute 
his  high  theme,  drawing,  as  it  were,  philosophy  from 
^e  elonde.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  fund  of  enter- 
taining knowledge  whicii  thr  "Natural  'Hieology" 
contains,  or  the  admirahli;  ;  1  iress  displayed  in  the 
adaptation  of  it,  which  fits  it  for  working  conviction  ; 
the  "  sunshine  of  the  breast,"  the  cheerful  spirit  with 
which  its  benevolent  author  goes  on  his  way,  this  it 
is  that  carries  the  coldest  reader  cnpfive,  and  con- 
atnins  him  to  confess  within  himself,  and  even  in 
apite  of  bimadf,  **  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  here.** 
Voltaire  may  ?end  bis  hero  about  the  world  to  spy 
out  its  morbid  anatomy  with  a  fiendish  satisfaction, 
and  those  may  follow  him  on  his  nauseous  errand 
-who  wiO»  but  give  ua  tha  feciinga  of  tba  man  who 


trees,  as  they  wither  under  a  blight.  What  does 
Paley  see  in  this?  A  legion  of  animated  heioKH  Jor 
such  ia  a  blight)  claiming  their  portion  of  the  bounty 
of  nature,  and  maile  happy  by  our  emnpafativdy 
tTiflinrf  privation.  We  are  tortured  by  bodily  pain, 
— I'aley  bimtielf  was  so,  even  at  the  moment  that  he 
waa  thus  nobly  vindicating  God's  wisdom  and  waya. 
What  of  that  ?  Pain  is  not  the  object  of  mntrivance 
— no  anatomist  ever  dreamt  of  explaining  any  organ 
of  the  body  on  the  principle  of  the  thumb  screw ;  it  is 
itself  productive  of  goodi  it  ia  seldom  both  violent 
aod  long  continued  t  and  tben  ita  pauaea  and  inter- 
missions hn  U1U  positive  pleasures.  "It  haii  the 
power  of  ttbeddiug  a  satisfnction  over  intervals  of 
ease,  which  I  bOUeve,"  Says  thus  true  fllilosopher, 
"few  enjoyments  exceed."  'Die  returns  of  an  hos- 
pital in  bis  neighhourhoud  be  before  lum.  Dues  be 
conjure  up  the  images  of  Milton's  lasar>bouee,  aod 
sicken  at  the  spectacle  of  bonMUi  auffiwing}  Ko- 
be finds  the  admHted,  6,490-~tbe  dead,  234— the 
cured,  5,1713;  his  eye  settles  ujion  the  last,  antl  he  is 
content.  Purely  the  book  of  nature  thus  read  is  not 
lightly  to  be  thrown  away,  wberetn  is  wriuen,  in  the 
plainest  characters-,  the  existence  of  a  God,  which  re- 
velation, it  sboultl  he  remembered,  takes  for  granted, 
—of  a  God  how  full  of  contrivance:  how  fertile  in 
expedients !  how  benevolent  in  hiaendal  At  work 
everywhere,  everywhere  too,  whh  equal  diligence, 
leaving  notlung  incomplete,  finishing  "  the  hmne  in 
the  wing  of  an  ear-wig"  as  perfectly  as  if  it  were  all 
He  had  to  do— unconfounded  by  the  multiplicity  of 
objects,  undistracted  by  their  dispersion,  unwearied 
by  their  incejisaut  demands  on  him,  fresh  as  on  that 
day  when  the  morning-stars  firal  aang  together*  and 
all  His  sons  shouted  for  joy  1 

We  most  not  omit  to  slate  that  there  is  an  inter- 
esting life  of  Paley  hy  Mr.  Meadley,  and  tliat  a  col- 
lective edition  of  his  works  were  pubUshed  in  1  SOj 
by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Paley.  The  latter  containa  an 
account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

P.ALLAS,  PETER  SI.MON,  a  learned  German 
writer,  who  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1 74 1 .  After  com- 
pleting hia  edncatioo  he  aettled  at  the  Hague*  aod 
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devoted  hii  aUention  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
toiy.  Whifo  Umk  he  publithcd  aaveral  works  ro 
latinf?  to  zooloffy.  He  subsequently  went  to  Russia, 
where  he  was  employed  to  conduct  an  expedition  of 
discovery  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  that  country. 
This  and  simiiar  expeditions  occupied  eeveral  years, 
and  n  a  reward  the  empress  bestowed  on  him  an  es- 
tate in  the  Crimea.  Mis  death  took  place  in  1811. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  viduable  works, 
nearly  all  of  which  relate  to  natural  history. 

PALLADIO,  ANDRE.V.  a  celebrated  architect, 
who  was  born  alVicenaa,  in  Italy,  in  1318.  He  de- 
voted himself  at  first  to  sculpture,  but  tlie  ccleliratcd 
IVissino,  perceiving  his  inchnation  for  mathematical 
•todies,  exphdned  to  hhn  the  archilecture  of  Vitm- 
vius,  and  took  him  to  Rorne.  Here  he  studied,  and 
sketched  with  a  noble  entbusiam,  the  numerous 
monuments  of  ancient  art ;  and  his  work  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome,  althuuKh  imperfect  in  aome  respects, 
proves  how  thoroughly  htj  was  imbued  with  the 
chaste  and  classical  spirit  of  antiquity.  His  work  on 
architecture  in  bigbly  estewned.  PaUadto  was  the 
most  disdnguished  of  the  intdleetmdaidiftects  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  sludv  of  ancieut  Ro- 
man and  Grecian  models,  introduceif  a  new  and  bril- 
liant era  in  the  art.  Among  the  many  classical  edi- 
fiees  that  were  erected  from  the  desij^ns  of  Pailful  io  and 
nifder  bis  superintendence,  the  Olympic  theatre  at 
Vieensa,  modelled  after  the  ruins  and  descriptions  of 
the  andent  theatres  in  Italy,  is  the  most  striking 
proof  of  his  true  feeling  for  the  antique.  Unfoitn- 
aately  for  posterity  it  is  a  raere  model,  composed  of 
wood  tad  stucco.  Venice,  also,  was  indebted  to  bim 
for  nsany  of  her  finest  structures ;  among  which  are 
the  refectory  of  Snn  (linrpio  Maggiore,tbe  church  of 
the  same  name,  an  i  tl  i  it  called  II  Redemptore,  so  de- 
aervedly  (^lebrated  for  harmony  of  proportions  and 
chaste  simplicity  of  decoration.  At  Mestre^  in  the 
vaanjtnsateof  Treviso,  the  splendid  palace  of  Barbaro 
was  his  work  ;— LTdine,  Feltre,  Padua,  and  their  en- 
virons, exhibit  many  noble  monuments  of  bis  art. 
Falladio,  when  left  to  his  own  impulses,  never  de- 
parted from  the  noble  and  majestic  simplicity  of  the 
ancients,  for  which  reason  Algarotti  called  him  the 
Raphael  of  architecture.  He  muntained  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  different  orders,  and  always  knew 
how  to  give  at  least  an  agreeable  appearance  to  his 
fa9ades,  although  often  ohlit^ed  to  apply  a  classical 
front  to  an  old  house,  very  ill  suited  for  bis  purjrase. 
Bo  had  a  peenliar  taste  and  talent  for  pyramidical 
forms,  and  applied  the  pilaster  or  angular  column 
with  masterly  etfect.  In  profiles  loo  be  was  pre-emi- 
nent, and  his  structures  in  this  respect  are  faultless. 
Many  of  his  works  axe  not  without  imperfections,  but 
they  may  generally  be  ehaiged  to  the  inaUfity  of 
t^io^e  »rho  were  employed  to  execute  his  designs.  It 
was,  perhaps,  in  too  strict  imitation  of  the  antique 
that  he  always  placed  pedestals  beneath  his  columns, 
and  applied  pillars  of  uifferert  pli'\':itlriri';  rr>  the  same 
design.  He  was  also  too  prone  lo  load  his  doors  and 
windows  with  architectural  ornament. 

Palla^o  died  in  1 5 80,  hiohiy  esteemed  by  hie  coun- 
trymen, and  especially  in  Uie  States  of  Venice,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  appointment  of  architect  to  the  re- 
public. A  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  Tom- 
maso  Remanza,  and  pubUshed  at  Venice,  in  quarto, 
1762.  .\11  his  works  have  been  republished  at  Paris 
since  1829,  m  twenty  successive  foUo  numbers,  with 
platet  and  nraarks,  bj  Chapuy  and  Bengnot. 
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PALM  A,  a  Neapolitan  composer,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Sala.  Immediately  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  musical  education,  he  wrote  several 
theatrical  dramas  at  Naples  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy  ; 
all  of  which  were  successful  from  their  gay  and  piquant 
Style.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  tenor  singer, 
hut  from  Ids  dilsipatimi  quickly  exhausted  the  incoQoe 
which  he  derivw  firon  ue  dimtaat  branebfla  of  his 
profession. 

PALMER,  JOHN.— This  gentleman  was  the  first 
projector  of  mail-coaches.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Bath,  where  he  was  brought  up  as  a  brewer; 
but  subsequently  sohcited  and  obtained  a  patent  for 
a  theatre  in  his  native  town.  To  kee^  up  his  stock 
of  actors,  Mr.  Mmer  p^  an  minnal  visit  to  moat  of 
the  provincial  companies  in  the  kinfrdom.  and  also 
about  the  same  time  obtained  a  patent  for  the  Bristol 
theatre,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity to  faia  native  city,  he  derived  many  great  ad« 
vantages. 

Having  now  brought  both  his  theatres  into  vogue, 
and  rendered  them  highly  beneficial,  he  at  length  de- 
termined, after  the  dmth  of  his  fiidier,  to  dispose  of 

the  jjropcrty  of  his  family  in  them.  Accordingly  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  Dimond,  an 
actor  reared  under  his  own  auspices,  and  Mr.  Keaa- 
bnrv  ;  ^rt'\  tn  these  be  disposed  of  the  patents  OB 
term-  liiufli.)  advantageous  to  all  parties.  • 

\v  I-  h.ive  now  arrived  at  that  epoch  when  Mr. 
Palmer  became  connected  with  one  of  the  principal 
pnbUe  offices  in  the  state,  and  Ida  plans  and  onrMiita 
ultimately  blended  with  the  commercial  ana  mnrm- 
facturitig  interests  of  the  nation.  The  post  at  ibia 
period  w.'is  SO  dow,  and  even  so  uncertain  in  its  ddi- 
\'crifs,  that  expresses  were  often  sTibstUu'.ui:]  li\'rnm- 
nietci^  men;  the  roadti  ujo  were  bad,  and  ikc  danger 
of  robbery  imminent. 

Mr.  Palmer's  long  and  drcnitous  journeys  on  the- 
atriod  aflhirs  hsd  made  him  have  frequent  recourse 
to  ri  Li  \  s  will  [,  j  iri'saed  for  time  ;  and  he  pcrcci%-eil,  by 
long  experience,  that  be  could  easily  anticipate  the 
delivery  of  a  letter  by  the  usual  conveyance.  This^ 

rlnnhtlei'^,  snggested  the  iibn  that  what  could  he  done 
toran  individual  might,  with  equal  ease  and  still  greater 
benefit,  be  effected  for  the  public  at  large.  It  was  no^ 
however,  ontil  he  had  traversed  the  whole  kiiudom 
almost  in  evarTpoesiUe  tKrsction,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  impediments  and  all  the  almses 
in  the  post-office  department,  that  be  deemed  his  pro- 
jects sufficiently  concocted  and  complete.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1782  or  1783,  h*-  npplied  to  thr  loriK-  mm- 
luissioners  of  the  treasury  ijy  means  ot  a  meniormi, 
in  which  he  stated  all  his  plans  with  great  minuteness 
and  predsioo,  and  forgot  not  to  add,  that  their  exa- 
cutton  would  be  attended  not  only  with  great  advan- 
tage to  commercial  men,  but  produce  an  tni:]it  diate 
increase  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Pitt,  then  minister,  was 
busil  y  employed  at  this  very  moment  in  devising  in  ea  n  s 
for  Ff^cning  the  country  froiri  those  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties which  had  been  entailed  lu  consequence  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  American  war ;  by  him,  therefore, 
this  proposition,  fraught  with  increasing  ravannaand 
many  public  advantu'es,  was  reedved  witfi  dim  at- 
tention. On  this  Mr.  Palmer  removed  with  his  fueBf 
to  town,  and  a  successful  termination,  as  it  was  than 
hoped,  had  now  taken  place  in  respect  to  all  his  nego- 
tiations with  the  superior  powers.  But  the  nrnnnpr 
in  which  this  was  effectea  proved  inefficient »  and, 
etraage  to  tdl,  in  a  matter  of  aodi  importanca  no 
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written  agreement  had  ever  been  entered  into.  A 
verbsl  one,  indeed,  took  ])lace  with  At  premier,  but 
even  that  bamiened  to  be  through  the  intermediate 
agency  of  a  tnml  person.  Mr.  Palmer  stated,  when 
examined  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mona,  that  he  left  some  paper*  with  Dr.  Prettjrman, 
stating,  that  **  if  my  plan  succeeded  for  the  reform  and 
improvement  of  the  posts,  I  demanded  for  mv  life  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  future  increased  revenue 
of  poet-oflSce  beyond  the  present  nett  profits,  ud  not 
to  nave  one  shilling  if  I  aid  not  succeed  in  nij  plan. 
This  happened  in  the  spring  of  1784.   The  answer 

brought  to  ine  Ijy  T)r   Prt'ttyTnan  was,  that  tVif  terms 

were  thought  fair,  and  would  be  full/  complied  with 
provided  the  plan  succeeded.** 

Mr.  Palmer  accordirc'y  mmmenced  his  operations, 
and  actually  eflFected  a  considerable  saving  above  the 
original  estimate  of  20,000/.  in  the  contract  for  the 
mails.  It  waa  deemed  convenient  soon  after,  how- 
ever, to  modify  the  first  agreement,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  finally  Retiled  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  en- 
titled to  1500(.  a  year,  and  a  per  centage  for  the  nett 
TCVCBIM  oteeedhig  340,000/.  per  antitm.  The  scheme 
auccerclcf]  far  beyond  expectation,  and  was  praised  by 
every  one  but  the  postmasters-general  ana  their  im- 
mediate dependants.  According  to  them  it  was  highly 
injurious  both  to  the  mercantile  interest  and  the  nuh- 
lic  revenue ;  and  it  would  appear  that  some  of  tnem 
were  in  consequence  so  scrupulously  conscientious  as 
ac tually  to  oppow  the  full  and  entira  execation  of  the 
project. 

in  the  spring  of  17?^^  Mr.  Palmer  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  premier  complaming  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
TMdi  secreta^,  and  also  of  the  interior  misma- 
nagement of  the  office  committed  to  his  charge.  "  The 
success  of  the  plan.  Sir,  I  l)elieve,"  adds  he,  *'  has  ex- 
ceeded both  yours  and  the  public's  expectation.  I 
am  sure  it  has  my  own  in  some  points*  uiough  not  in 
fldNnt  but  hat  not  ft&eii  duNt  n  om ;  s  cwenm- 
•Inee,  I  believp.  rilrnost  as  new  to  administration  in 
tht  various  ulans  that  are  submitted  to  them  as  a  po- 
PuSmx  tax,  which  the  post-tax  really  is,  where  the  bc. 
commodation  has  been  given  with  it  It  incurred  no 
new  ejcpense  or  inconvenience  in  the  old  establish- 
ment even  in  the  trial,  but  what  was  occasioned  by 
tiia  opwKition  from  the  general  office.  It  conveys 
<h« anus  ill  hdfdM  time tbcTfttsed  to  be.  and  guarded 
under  regidtliOBs  that  will  in  n  f^reat  measure  enforce 
themselvwt  nd  where  it  has  been  carried  into  exe- 
nthm  has  inunsdhtdy  occasioned  an  inerMW  of  re* 
venue  to  the  post-office.  It  having  been  proved  that 
it  is  scarce  possible  for  greater  neglect  or  abuses  to 
prevail  than  in  the  conduct  of  the  old  post, — ^that  in 
cooMqiiMics  ol  it  agreat  share  of  the  connispondence 
iras  carried  on  1»7  coadies  to  die  detriment  or  the  post 
revenue, — that  the  new  ta,x:,  coupled  with  the  old  i)lan, 
would  have  increased  such  defalcation,  which,  by  the 
itotemeata  gmn  in  to  the  treiaury.  comparing  the 
great  improvement  in  the  revenue  fr  iTn  the  tax  tipon 
the  new  opposed  to  the  old  esublishment,  has  hKeen 
very  fully  proved.  It  was  promised  in  the  plan  to, 
give  the  unproved  expedition  and  aecurity  to  the  great 
roads  from  London,  and  some  of  Ae  cross  roads,  for 
the  payment  of  tljrrv-)irricc  por  mile,  the  allowance-  for 
guards,  and  the  exemption  from  turnpike  tolls.  The 
contwcta  are  now  made  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
kincj'om  fnr  the  allowance  of  guards  and  the  exemp- 
tion lor  turnpike  tolls  only ;  likewise,  for  all  the  cross 

poMa.  aix  tiuna  a  iradc  iMtcad  of  tivve/ao  at  to 


make  those  poets  as  regular  and  perfect  as  liie  gene- 
ral one. 

"This  accommodation  will  be  given  to  the  pnblic. 
and  the  arrival  and  departure  or  the  mails  dl  over 

the  country  will  now  I  f  rt  gnl  ir,  i'\peditious,  and 
safe,  on  plain,  certain,  and  simple  principles,  instead 
of  the  reverse.  It  wiU  not  onljr  save  many  tboosando 
a-yearin  the  expense  of  the  riding  work,  &c.,  but.  in 
conseouenee  of  the  superior  mode  of  conveyance  to 
any  oUMr»  add  greatly  to  the  revenue  by  the  increaso 
of  correspoodMMO  thnragh  tbe  post-office.  In  the 
progress  of  the  btnhwss  I  have  had  every  poxmhle 
oppoxxtion  from  the  office;  I  have  neither  RjiiT  iI 
trouble  nor  expense  to  inform  myself  in  every  de- 
partment of  it,  to  that  I  may  carrv  my  plan  com- 
pletely into  execution,  and  defeat  their  repeated  at- 
tempts to  ruin  it.  I  have  been  perfectly  open,  and 
kept  no  one  secret  from  govomment,  or  desired  ono 
shilling  advantage  from  any  contract,  but  acted  in 
every  respect  to  the  beat  of  my  judgment  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public;  nor  can  I  gain  the  least  advan- 
tage from  my  agreement  till  I  have  completed  tbe 
plan  over  the  wboto  Idngdom,  as  my  per  centage 
from  the  inrrr-i'ici?  rcrfnuc  by  the  tax,  witbnut  the 
accommodation,  will  not  pay  the  very  great  expenses 
I  am  obUgcd  to  incur  in  the  establishing  it," 

As  many  confficting  interests  seemed  to  oppose  the 
full  and  complete  establishment  of  Mr.  Palmer's  ])lan, 
and  as  it  was  supposed  likely  to  affect  the  perquisites 
of  a  variety  of  persons  firom  tbe  lowest  to  the  highest 
in  tiiat  department,  Mr.  Pitt;  aetoated  solelv  by  a  to* 
pRrd  for  thr  puhlir  pnnrl,  wishpd  to  rrnder  Mr.  Palmer 
completely  mdependent  of  the  post-ottice.  With  this 
view  the  draft  of  a  commiwon  was  made  out,  con- 
stituting and  appointing  him,  for  and  during  his  lifi^ 
surveyor  and  comptroller-general  of  the  general  po«t- 
dtlicL'  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  its  postma.sters,  ron- 
uactors,  deputies,  aecomptants,  sttrvevors,  clerks, 
sorters,  wiiidoir*men,  ftc,  &e.,  with  too  power  *of 
■suspending  all  such  for  the  neglrrt  nf  rhity  On  be- 
ing laid  before  the  attorney- general,  it  was  suggested 
that  such  extraordinar)'  powers  were  incompatible 
with  the  act  of  parliament  for  regulating  the  office  of 
postmaster-general.  This  objection  on  the  part  of  a 
great  officer  of  the  crown  impeded  the  proposed  ap- 
pointment for  almost  a  year  i  bat  Mr.  Pidmer  was  at 
length  invested  frith  Oe  oflBiee,  on  an  understanding 
that  he  should  bc  under  the  controul  of  the  treasury 
alone,  and  thus  derive  his  powers  from  the  same 
source  and  ontbotHy  aa  vtm  poftmasMnii^enenl 
themselves. 

Soon  after  this  a  violent  dispute  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  which  Mr.  Palmer  suspended  bis  de- 
puty, who,  it  appears^  communicated  a  series  of  papers 
to  the  postnuMtCfs^geners],  wbo  bad  been  rmieh 

blamed  ny  Mr.  Palmer  for  thf  ir  ni'^^Iigence,  and  thus 
rendered  the  br«ch  with  them  irreparable.  Their 
lordships  immedistely  took  the  case  of  Mr.  Bonner 
into  ron<»iflrratjon,  and  ordered  him  to  be  restoreti; 
but  the  comptroller-general  refused  the  key  of  the 
office  to  the  applicant  himself ;  and  although  he  de- 
livered it  up^  on  a  second  aj^lication»  to  the  aolicitor 
of  thft  post-office,  yet  be  binMslf  waain  bis  torn  8118- 
(ii'iiflfi!  ■  'IliiH  th"  snrc'.'i?8  of  all  his  RchemeK  sv.ts 
put  in  jeopardy,  the  new  improvements  in  the  posts 
retarded,  his  prospect  of  ratnre  remuneration  ba- 
carded,  and  his  whole  fortune  placed  in  «  ^tate  of  the 
utmost  uncertainty.  He  had  riskeil  his  oil ;  for.  by 
an  axpitia  caolraet  with  govanmitn^  ba  was  pre> 
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chidcd  from  retpinff  any  advantafe  in  case  of  failure, 

and  had  actiKiHv  a(i',';mceil  scvfriii  tiuiusand  jjourul^i 
out  of  bit  own  capital.  Under  his  management  the 
mvNie  bad  riava  mmi  1 80,000f.  in  1 783  to  600,000/. 
in  1798;  not  n  -^mplp  mnil  robbery  had  occurred, 
and  yet  his  remuneration  was  now  absolutely  fixed 
at  3000/.  a  year.  On  this  Mr.  Palmer  took  tbe  opi- 
nion of  eminent  counsel ;  but,  although  this  was  en- 
tirely in  his  faTour,  yet  it  was  found  impossible  to 
commence  a  suit  at  law  against  the  go\  ernrnent  with 
any  probability  of  succeas.  Anterior  to  this  he  bad 
petitiovMd  the  trannry  board,  to  wliieti  be  reedved 
for  anoT^cr,  "that  their  lordships  conrptvetl  :H)00/. 
per  annum  for  his  life  a  sufficient  comi>ennatioa  for 
nis  sendees ;  and  that  tbey  did  not  think  themselves 
justified,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  midung  a  far- 
ther allowance."  On  this,  in  1797,  Mr.  Palmer  ap. 
plied  by  petition  to  the  house  of  coramonH,  a  ad  a 
eonunittee  was  nominated  to  report  on  the  cauaea  of  I 
Ine  mapenrioii,  and  alio  «n  die  aanro  of  Ilia  •ppree»| 
inent.  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  in  a  very  able  speech,  pointpri 
out  the  merits  and  succeaa  of  Mr.  Palmer's  plan, 
wliieh  was  atieaded  widi  thii  peeuKaitef,  that  in  case 
of  failure  he  was  to  receive  no  pecuniary  indemnifi- 
cation and  no  reimbursement  for  his  erpences.  Dur- 
ing  the  forty  years  prcCLiim^  liis  intervention,  not- 
witfaatinding  the  great  increase  of  trade  and  manu- 
fauliueat  the  nett  leveane  of  Ae  poil  office  had  ex- 
perienced no  increase  whaterer,  except  what  waa  ne- 
cessarily derived  by  the  enliancement  of  the  rate  of 
postage  and  netrieliaii  of  fi^ks;  on  the  coatrary, 
indeed,  taking  an  averajre  of  the  nine  yean  preceding 
the  new  plan,  it  had  actually  experienced  a  decrease 
of  13,198/.  13«.  per  annum.  After  the  first  gleam  of 
aacceas,  the  jafojactor  waa  obliged  to  submit  to  a  new 
MraeBHNitp  By  which  he  lost  7501.  per  auBBiu,  hot 
OttB  waa  to  oe  frdlowetl  hy  every  poesible  facility  in 
die  furtherance  of  hts  ultimate  designs.  And  yet  the 
aoaimissM>ners  appoiatad  by  Uie  bouse  of  commons 
to  enqnire  into  tnt»  very  subject,  reported  that  Mr 
Palmer  iiad  experienced  "  opposition  from  the  oldest 
and  ablest  officers  in  the  8er%'ice,  who  represented  his 
filan  not  only  (e  be  impracticable,  but  oaogerooa  to 
cemMvee  aa4  the  ramioet"  and  Itwn  newrtbe- 

Ifea  addfld,  "that  he  has  exceeflftl  thp  pr|-irrtaT,ion'i 
whieh  be  odd  forth  in  his  tirst  proposal,  both  with 
icifard  to  despatch  and  expense."  Tbey  farther 
state  that  the  country  Vias  derived  ftnat  sdvantaife 
by  the  new  scheme,  while  the  post-office  revenue  had 
increased*  tSntB  1782^  to  tiw  anMuit  <if  mmtf  hair  a 
DilUonl 

Ifr.  flhcrtdiaii  on  tfde  occasion  aupportad  the  pre- 

tenaitins  of  tlie  rhimant  in  a  very  brilliant  tsperrh,  in 
the  course  of  which  be  expressed  himself  as  follows  -. 
*'  None  but  an  enthusiast  could  have  imagined  or 
formpd  such  a  plan  ;  none  but  an  eTithu<?tast  roulri 
have  made  sucii  ati  a^rreeineiU;  none  but  an  enthu- 
siast  could  have  earned  i*.  into  execution :  and  I  am 
coafideat,*'  adde  h«, "  that  no  man  in  thie  conntrj, 
cr  any  other,  coaM  have  performad  endi  an  mdM^ 
Caking,  but  that  very  individual  John  Palmer."  Dr. 
Lawrence  also  observed  in  the  course  of  a  very  ener- 
getic harangue,  which,  like  the  former,  proved  in- 
efTectiial,  '"lliat  it  tvas  to  be  apprpherniefi,  frnm  what 
be  heartl  and  wtiat  be  knew,  toat  men  ot  laleultt,  who 
night  hereafter  be  willing  to  employ  their  genius 
and  their  indoatryin  the  aenrke  of  the  public,  wvald 
diaeoeer  that  Mr.  Kfaaer  bad  one  fituit  greater  than 
any  wUdt  bad  been  pnwNd  9gikM  him.  Una  nae 
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the  fault  of  an  over-hasty  and  intprovMeM  seal,  to 
do,  without  rcjfard  to  his  own  intereM",  wliHtever 
good  it  was  in  hia  poarer  to  achieve  for  his  coanvy.** 
Nor  ought  it  to  he  bera  omitted  that  the  joint  po«t- 
masters-genend,  with  whom  be  bad  many  dinpntee 
and  contenttooa,  on  being  required  to  deliver  their 
opinion  as  to  his  motives,  reauil^'  exhibited  tbe  moat 
ample  testiaMiy  on  bahalf  of  hm  character  and  in- 
t^irity. 

At  length  Mr  P;iimer,  after  an  intrrva'  of  snme 
years,  determined,  undismayed  by  his  former  defeat^ 
to  apply  once  more  to  parliament  for  ladieaa^  and  H 
must  be  allowed  that  he  ricrer  displayed  greater  per- 
severance and  abilities  than  upon  thn  occasion.  He 
bad  taken  care  to  make  his  pretensions  knomaffont 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  f  be  canvaaaed 
almost  every  member  of  parliament,  tither  by  him- 
self or  others,  ;inii  as  liis  cause  vvas  guCHl  ami  bis 

frienda  full  of  entbunaam,  tbe  beat  founded  hopee 
were  entertrined  of  eneeeae.   Hia  aldeat  eon,  Mi^ 

Palmer,  who  bat^  snrceEded  him  aa  M. P.  for  Bath^ 
was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  this  delicato 
and  inteniling  business.  Accordingly,  on  May  1%. 
1806,  in  a  committee  of  tbe  wbde  boose,  after  a  short 
introductory  speech,  it  was  moved  by  him,  "  That 
this  house  is  cH  opinion  thai  Mr.  Pahner  is  entitled 
to  2/.  1  Or.  per  cent,  on  the  nett  revenue  of  the  post- 
office,  eweeJbig  the  ram  «f  9¥),00(H.,  to  be  pud  up 
from  the  5tb  of  April,  ^7D:^  am!  (hiring  bis  life,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  provisions  of  \m  appointment  of  1789; 
deducting  tbe  sum  of  3000/.  a  year,  received  subse- 
quently tn  the  5th  of  A[iril,  179-'5  "  This  preposition 
was  oppoiiied  by  Mestirs.  Long  and  Roser  title  chan- 
cellor of  tbe  exchequer  and  the  attomey-^neral ; 
bat  anpported  hy  liord  Henry  Pet^,  Sir  Francta 
Dwdail,  Mr.  Windham,  Sec. ;  andaftarahmgdebato' 
carried  acrnirtst  rainistcrK  hy  a  majority  of  eighty-six. 
In  a  committee  of  supply,  leave  was  soon  after _given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  secure  to  the  subject  of  thv  nie> 
moir  the  benefits  of  the  !ate  vote ;  and  it  wa?  foon 
after  moved  and  carried,  "  'I'liat  a  tium  not  cxctedmjr 
54,702/.  0*.  7tf.  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  be  pai(T> 
to  John  Palmer,  £aq.«  haing  the  balance  of  the  per 
rentage  dne  to  kdm  on  die  nett  menne of  tbapoau^ 
ofSce,  from  the  Mb  AptO!,  1793,  to  iba  SUi  «f  Ja. 
nuary,  1W)8." 

Hie  house  of  lords,  having  by  ita  votes  and  pro- 
ceedinp<;,  exhibited  a  certain  degree  of  hostility  to 
Mr.  l^aiiner's  claim,  il  was  now  determined  by  hi» 
frienda  not  to  bring  in  a  separate  act  for  reronnera- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  buaineae  waa  completely 
effected  bv  hitrodacing  a  diatmet  ehraae  for  tina  pur- 
pose  in  the  "Appropriation  HiH,"  whirh  precludedt 
the  possibility  ot  a  negative  from  the  other  chamber' 
of  parliament.  A  very  large  claim  bad  been  made  for* 
arrears,  but  it  was  flerrnpd  impolitic  to  urge  tbia  in 
the  present  state  of  pui)lic  affiura.  After  this  final 
decision,  b^  which  54,702/.  was  secured  to  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, hia  mtnd  appma  to  have  been  entirelj  at  raat 
eoneeming  pecuniai^  mattera.  Gertahi  it  ie  Aat  be 
had  lost  a  very  considerable  sum  un  h  r  the  bead  al- 
rmiv  alluded  to,  which  many  supposed  that  be  waa  to 
the  full  as  much  entitled  to  as  to  tne  money  which  bad 
been  voted  :  bnt  on  the  other  band,  bis  per  centage, 
which  he  still  retained,  became  daily  more  produc- 
tive, and  aa  be  lived  about  eleven  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  hia  reward  must,  on  the  whole,  hare 
proved  very  bandaome.  At  length,  amidit  emy 
pmpeet  of  the  fotm  bi^piaan  of  bia  ftmily,  ba 
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died  at  Brighton  in  1B18,  in  tbe  i«reDty>sutdk  year 
of  his  SM. 

PALMER,  JOHN,  ■  diuenling  minister,  wliowtt 

horn  in  Soulhu*ark.  and  educated  for  the  church. 
In  1739  he  obtained  a  congreKatiun  in  New  Broad 
Street,  and  iltbough  brought  up  as  a  Calvinist  he 
finilly  became  a  unitarian.  Having  married  a  lady 
o(  fortune  he  retired  from  his  duties,  and  hved  pn- 
vatelv  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  170O.  He 
traa  toe  author  of  several  worke*  one  of  which  en- 
tided  **  Free  Tlioughts  on  the  IneomiitNicy  of  con- 
forming  to  any  Ri  li^inus  Test,  as  a  Condition  ofTo- 
leration,"  is  considereci  the  best. 

PALSGRAVE.  JOHN,  a  learned  English  gram- 
roarian  and  divine,  who  was  ])orn  in  London,  hut 
received  the  principal  part  of  his  education  in  Paris, 
where  be  became  celebrated  for  hit  learning  and 
literary  attainmente.  Uavioff  been  employed  by  the 
Frenoi  court  to  raetract  the  queen,  who  was  the 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  tlie  language  of  her  ado])ti  (l 
country,  he  actuallv  compiled  "  A  (Jnunmar  of  the 
French  Language,''  and,  what  ia  still  mora  ronark* 
r\h]c.  h?  rircompanictl  it  with  many  important  instnic- 
tiuns  uiili  regard  to  correct  pronunciation.  He 
•ubsequently  letuned  to  England*  ^nne  ha  died 
in  1554. 

PAOLI,  PASCAL,  a  Corsican  officer  of  distinc- 
tion, who  wa.s  l)orn  in  17'25.  AVliiie  employed  in 
lua  studies  at  Genoa,  his  countr)'men  «eat  liim  an 
invitation  to  letnrn  and  become  thdr  chief  in  an  in> 
tended  tnsttrrection  against  the  Genoese.  AH  his 
efforta,  however,  in  the  cause  of  his  country  failed, 
and  Im  waa  at  last  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  flight  to 
this  country,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  and  a  handsome  pension  allowed  him. 
On  liie  breaking  out  of  t!ic  I'nnch  revolution  he 
went  back  and  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
idand  of  Corsica ;  and  through  hia  Influence  a  decree 
was  passed,  which  separated  Corsica  fr  France 
and  annexed  it  to  Great  Britain.  Paoh  feuli^equently 
returned  to  Bn(laiid«  and  bad  liit  pcnrion  raatored 
to" 


Paoli  died  in  February  1807,  and  a  bust  was 
}ilaced  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  following  in- 
acription  beneath : — ^"  To  the  memory  of  Pasquale  de 
Paoli,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  age  m  which  he  lived.  He  wats 
boni  at  Roslino,  in  Corsica,  Ainril  6th,  172S  t  was 
unanimously  chosen,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  supreme 
head  of  that  island,  and  died  in  this  metropolis,  Fe- 
bruary :>th,  lso7,  aj;ed  eighty- two  years.  The  early 
and  better  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  nobly  maintaining  it  against  the  uiurpation 
ofGenoese  and  French  tyranny,  by  his  many  .splendid 
aduevements,  bis  useful  and  benevolent  insituutions, 
hia  patriotie  and  jinUic  zeal,  man i feinted  upon  every 
occasion.  He,  amongst  the  few  who  have  merited  so 
glorious  a  title,  most  justly  dcKerves  to  be  Laikd  the 
futher  of  his  countr)'.  Being  obliged,  by  the  superior 
force  of  his  enemies*  to  retire  from  CorsKa,  he  sought 


refuge  in  this  hmd  of  liberty,  and  was  here  most  gn- 
ctoosly  received,  amidst  thegeneral  applauseof  a  noai;- 
nanimons  nation,  into  the  protection  of  lus  nuievty, 

King  Geort^e  HI.,  by  w  hose  fostcrin^jhunj  and  mu- 
nificence, be  not  only  obtained  a  safe  and  honounibl« 
asylum,  but  was  enabled,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends  and  fauth- 
ful  followers,  in  affluent  and  digiiitibd  retirement. 
He  expressed,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  the  moit 
grateful  sense  of  his  majesty'*  paternal  goodness  to- 
wards him,  praying  for  the  preservation  of  his  most 
sacred  person  and  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions." 

PA  PIN,  D£N  YS,  a  French  philosopher,  who  was 
bom  at  Blms,  in  France,  and  having  completed  his 
studies  came  to  this  country,  where  he  was  nin  lf  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  distingui&Ued  hiro- 
self  by  his  investi^^ations  rcspoelhiff  the  power  of 
steam ;  but  is  best  known  for  an  invention  of  Us 
own  called,  "  Papin's  iJigcster,"  of  which  a  descrip- 
tion was  puldished  under  tlie  title  of  "The  Nt  w  lli- 
gester,  or  Engine  for  the  bofteuing  of  Bones."  lit 
waa  also  the  author  of  "  Fasciculus  Dissertationuro 
de  quibusdam  liadiinis  Fhysicis."  M.  Papin  died 
in  1694.. 

PARK,  JOHN  JAMES,  an  English  kwyer,  who 
v/an  professor  of  law  and  juriepn^ence  at  King's 
college,  Ijondon.  He  early  in  life  distingruished  hin- 
self  by  his  literary  altamments,  and  before  he  was  of 
ase  published  "  The  Topography  and  Natural  History 
of  Hampstead."  Hia  next  pubfieaiion  was  a  tract 
on  tithes,  which  was  considered  to  evince  some  or- 
ginal  and  just  notions  on  that  subject,  'lliis  was;  fol- 
lowed in  I8I9  by  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dover, 
with  a  View  to  the  Modern  Practice  of  Coovej- 
ancing."  His  "  Contre  PTojet  to  the  Uumphr)'sian 
Code,  and  to  the  I'roject.s  of  Redaction  by  Messrs. 
Hammond,  Uniacke,  and  Twiss,"  bears  the  date  of 
18S8.  in  1830  he  published  three  jniidical  let- 
ters, under  the  name  of  "Eunomos,"  addressed  to  the 
right  honourable  lloUcrt  Peel,  in  reference  to  the 
crisis  of  law  reform.  In  order  of  time  we  may  nert 
mention  the  honourable  but  not  very  lucrative  ap> 
pointment  of  Mr.  Park,  as  the  professor  of  law  and 
jurisprudence  at  Kii^aciillese«I.4Midon.  Thiataok 
place  in  1813. 

It  waa  the  question  of  the  ex]>ediency  of  a  code 
which  first  induced  Mr.  Park  tD  1,  d;  tnlo  the  foreifrn 
systems  of  jurisprudence  ;  a  brancii  of  ^tudy  wtitcli 
he  afterwards  pursued  with  a  ?,eal  tliat  led  him  to 
make  those  exertions  winch  shortened  bis  valuable 
life.  Ilis  reading  was  very  extensive;  indeed  there 
is  scarcely  a  modem  jurisconsult  in  this  couniry 
whose  writings  contain  such  apt  and  copious  illus- 
trations, drawn  from  sdencea  nneonnected  with  the 
law.  He  was  all  his  life  a  reformer,  legal  and  poli- 
tical ;  but  his  refurms  were  based  upon  principles  so 
!  I  tile  understood,  that  with  many  tic  i)asNed  ts  so 
advocate  Dor  preaerving  unchanged  the  caialiog  qr** 
terns. 

In  March  1832  1  i  ding  to  the  date  of  his  pre- 
lue),  hepublisbed  hit,  "  l>ogmaa  of  the  Copsutu- 
tton."  The  following  passage  show  the  opinions  of 

the  professor  on  tl  v  ])olitical  movements  of  the  age. 
and  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  his  peculiar  habils  ul 
thinking  and  style  of  expression  : — 

"  Tt  v.  i!!  bp  Ff-rn  from  the  folIo^et^l^  pages  that  the 
wriiii  .  II'  it;u  r  \\  '  !»  iior  To;) — that  ueaher  '  Re- 
foraie!  nur  A • i  i  t,  rmer '  would  define  his  schuul 
of  poUtKs,— but  that  be  is  a  disciple^  or  pcomoier, 
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Vbichever  tlie  reader  may  choose,  of  the  naaccnt 
echool  of  inductive  politics,  or  observational  poUtical 
idence ;  a  ecieace  which, — leavin^jr  on  the  rignt  hand 
nd  on  the  left  all  eonventional  principles  which  have 
hitherto  been  accredited,  to  beultimattl  v  a  !  pted  or 
rejected,  as  icientiiic  judgment  and  reeioluiiun  alone 
•mU  decide^*— Meks  first,  and  above  all  things,  to  ele- 
vate the  vajipie  and  nofinrin!  clcnirnt  f>f  political  plii- 
losophy  to  the  rank  of  ctrtam  sciences  ;  or,  as  they 
are  felicitously  denominated  by  French  authors,  "les 
«ctciicet  d'oitav^iomJ  Hia  buatneaa  be  repraaenta 
to  IniMetf  to  be,  aot  to  reject  or  idoHM  the  wisdom 
of  his  ancestors,  but  tn  ^t-xnd  upon  their  -linnlflers 
and  try  how  much  further  he  can  see.  Wedded  to 
«o  paitjr  in  politics,  and  having  nothing  to  seek  from 
any;  abominating  from  the  very  bottom  nf  his  hf-art 
the  politics  of  irres{>onflible  power,  and  liaving  waged 
as  implacable  a  war  with  those  politics  as  ever  private 
individual  did  wage  dunng  the  whole  course  of  Lord 
Oaadereagh's  administration  ;  he  has  given  ample 
eecui  icy  t  i  thn-i>  r/lm  know  him  that  despotism  never 
shall  enhst  him  under  her  banners ;  and  if  any  of  them 
ahoald  aospect  that  his  sentimenta  on  the  present 
■enhject  are  infliirrtred  by  his  connexion  with  the  in 
stitution  in  winch  they  are  delivered,  he  will  make  nu 
other  reply  to  such  a  suppositioiit  ti*Ma  by  the  inser- 
tion below  of  an  extract  from  a  confidential  letter 
written  to  a  private  friend  and  most  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  Nove!:!'jer  1 830,  when  his  con- 
nexion with  thi^  institution  had  not  commenced,  even 
In  name.  In  tlua  letter  he  remarked : — ^'Tlieae  an 
not  times  for  the  mind  to  ntst  in  ;  and  on  many  sub- 
jects my  perceptions  have  advanced  a  whole  age 
nitirio  a  few  years.  But  my  anxie^  inewitci  with 
my  power  of  sight.  My  heart  waa  never  more  ear- 
nestly  devoted  to  the  «aQse  of  reform,  but  my  confi- 
dence in  its  accredited  means  is  j^onc.  Names  have 
no  longer  a  spdU  for  me.  Reform  in  parliament  is  to 
me  noUiing  more  than  tlie  exchan^  of  one  eyatem 
for  ;inot5ier;  remoAnng  alooffwith  pri->senl  system 
iUi  own  evils,  over  taxation  and  prostitution  of  patron- 
age ;  exchanging  them  for  the  jeopardy,  still  more 
<ritical,  of  an  abject  government,  unconducted  any 


longer  by  the  power  of  a  few  gigantic  and  dedicated 
minds.'  "  This  genUcmaa  died  ii 
^igfi  of  thirty-eiaht. 

PALMER,  JOHN,  an  eminent  Engliah  actor,  who 


in  1833  at^e  early 
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which  had  nearly  provTd  fatal.  At  the  dose  of  the 
"Grecian  Daughter,"  when  the  heroine  stabs  the 
tyrant,  a  part  which  Mr.  Palmer  stistained,  he  rc> 
ceived  a  severe  blow  from  Mra.  Barry,  owing  to  th* 
failure  of  the  spring  in  the  dagger.  This  circum- 
stance confmed  him  tu  his  bed  live  months,  during 
wbidi  time  he  was  freouently  amused  with  feadiniir 
accounts  of  his  own  death  in  the  newspapers,  ana 
great  panegyrics  on  his  theatrical  abilities.  In  1785 
Mr.  Palmer  formed  the  design  of  building  a  theatre 
near  WeUdoee  Square,  in  woidi  ha  supposed  him- 
self anthoriied  to  perform  play*  nndar  aanelkm  oC 
the  governor  of  the  Tower,  it  being  in  that  district. 
The  theatre  wnn  finished,  and  opened  in  the  aunun^ 


of  1787,  with  "Am  yon  like  it,"  and   Miaa  in  bar 


was  bom  in  T/  Tulr  n  in  1742,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
oearance  under  Foete's  management  at  the  Haymar- 
k«t|  and  after  having  performed  with  reputation  in 
the  country,  he  was  engaged  by  Garrick  at  Drury 
Lane.  He  subsecpiently  gave  up  his  engagement  at 
the  Haymarkct  and  went  to  Liverpool,  where  he  be- 
came a  great  favourite ;  but  hia  diasijMted  character 
being  known,  as  well  aa  the  ill  treatment  endored  hy 
liis  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in  London,  the  whole 
town  resolved  to  absent  themselves  from  his  benefit. 
Alarmed  at  such  a  lose,  be  potted  to  London,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  wife  tn  accompany  him  back  to  Liver- 
pool, anil  they  walked  together  m  a  public  \valk  on 
Ae  following  Sunday ;  whkh  so  completely  refuted 
the  report  in  the  poMie  opinion  that  bis  benefit  was 
crowded  and  lucrative.  In  Ae  winter  aeaiona  he 
on  n  t i  nued  proi^  v i  ^  s ;  \  r !  y  n dvancing  at  Drury  Lane  thea- 
tre, and  in  the  summer  he  performed  sometimes  at 
Uvcrpool,  Dnblin,  and  Birmingham,  until  he  was 
finnllv  rnp"ifrrrl  it  t!ie  Haymarket.  Soon  after  Messrs. 
Sheridan,  Ford,  and  Linley,  became  proprietors  of 
Ahe  winter  h<mse,  an  accident  h^igienMlto  ME.  FUmcr 
BioonAPMY.— Vol.  IL 


Teens;"  but  the  m??nntrersof  the  theatres  royal,  con- 
sidering this  as  an  invasion  of  their  prouerty,  took 
everv  means  to  s«iqpnaa  it^  and  were  naaiUy  ane- 
cessful. 

This  eooteat  between  ^e  theatKs  royal  and  the 

Royalty  theatre  produced  much  invective  and  along 
paper  war;  in  which  Mr.  Palmer  was  obliged  to 
yield,  though  supported  by  many  gentlemen  of  for- 
tnni;.  When  he  foand  ke  could  not  play  at  the 
iloyalty  theatre,  be  performed  at  Worcester  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  afterwards  at  tks  HajmaBk 
ket  and  Drury  Lane. 

llie  expenses  incnrred  at  the  Royalty  theatre, 
united  to  those  cunsL^  jnent  on  his  own  love  of  plea- 
sure, had  involved  him  in  considerable  debts,  for 
which  he  suffered  a  long  confinement  in  the  King*a 
Bench  prison.  In  term  time  he  gave  a  miscellaneous 
entertamment  near  Covent  (iardeo,  and  an  the  Surrey 
theatre  is  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  per- 
formed there,  and  was  the  manager  at  271-  per  week, 
which  enabled  him  to  support  bis  family  with  ease 
and  Hpleudour. 

Notwithstauding  he  lived  in  affluence  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  yet  confinement  to  one  spot  beeaipa 
irksome  He  therefore  proposed  to  his  creditors,  as 
the  con(tiUon  (<f  his  liberation,  to  allow  a  certain  sum 
annually,  to  be  deducted  from  his  sahvy,  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  his  debts,  lliis  waa  accepted,  and  we 
understand  he  punctnally  performed  his  engagement 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  He  «  l^  afterwards  re- 
stored to  his  former  honotu^  at  Drurj  L^e  and  the 
Uaymarket,  where  he  performed  again  with  undimi> 
nisbed  reputation. 

Mr.  Palmer's  last  engagemeut  was  at  Liverpool 
On  thaSnd  of  August,  I79>i,  he  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  "The  Strap ''pr,"  and  in  the  two  first  acts 
exerted  himself  with  great  effect :  iu  the  third  he 
displayed  endent  marks  of  depression,  and  as  he  waa 
about  to  reply  to  the  question  of  Banm  Steinfort, 
relative  to  his  children,  ne  appeared  nnnsually  agi- 
tated. He  endeavoured  to  proceed,  but  liis  feelings 
evidently  overcame  him  ;  the  hand  of  death  arrested 
his  progress,  and  he  instantly  fell  upon  his  back, 
heaved  a  convulsive  sigh,  and  instantly  expired  with- 
out a  groan,  'llin  audience  supposed  for  the  moment 
that  his  fall  was  nothing  more  tnan  a  studied  addition 
to  the  part,  but  on  aedng  him  cairied  off  in  deadly 
stiffness,  the  utmost  astonishment  and  tetror  became 
depicted  in  every  countenance.  Medical  a.'-'  i ^tniice 
was  immediately  procured ;  hts  veins  were  opened^ 
and  every  other  means  of  resuscitation  were  had  re- 
course to  without  effect.  'Ilie  manager  came  on  the 
stage  to  announce  the  melancholy  event  to  the  au- 
dinicei  Imt  ao  completely  ofvooBM  «idi|[tiflf  ttin 
2L 
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be  incapable  of  uttering  n  sentcnrp.  and  was  at  Icnjith 
forced  to  retire  irithout  being  able  to  make  himself 
undentood. 

Mr.  Palmer  vrmt  a  most  affectinr.ntp  father,  and 
mmy  of  the  embarnuisments  under  which  he  laboured 
aroee  from  the  excesn  of  parental  fondness.  His 
remains  were  followed  to  the  prave  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1790,  by  the  iirincipal  jierformers  of  the 
Liverpool  theatre.  A  stone  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the ffnva  with  the  following  lines  iMCiibed,  which 
WM«  ms  laat  word*  he  Rpoke,  in  the  character  of 
"HwSttaiigcr"— 

"Oh!  Cod!  God! 
There  is  another  and  a  better  world !" 

PARK. MUNGO. — This  enterprising  traveller  was 
born  at  Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  in  September  1771,  and 
«aa  educated  for  the  medical  profession.  Having 
•erred  his  time  to  a  surgeon  he  came  to  London  and 
obtained  a  post  as  assistant-surgeon  on  board  an  Kasi 
Indiaman.  During  his  voyagt  ,  and  while  the  vessel 
was  waiting  for  a  cargo,  he  made  some  botanical  col- 
lMtiom,of  whkh  he  published  an  account  in  "The 
HVanftaction'i  of  the  Royal  Society."  Returning  to 
England  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the  interior 
of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  source 
of  the  river  Niger.  He  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Sene- 
gal in  June  1797.  and  having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  MandingolanguaL{che  commenced  his  ji)ur- 
ney.  in  the  course  of  which  he  encountered  great  dan- 
gers ;  in  spite  of  which,  however,  h«  proaecnted  his 
undertaking  till  he  hatl  reached  the  banks  of  a  large 
river,  which  appeared  to  be  the  objectof  his  researches. 
The  state  of  destitution,  however,  to  which  he  was 
reduced  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed ;  be 
therefore  made  his  way  towards  the  coast,  and  arrived 
in  England  in  1797.  Of  his  discoveries  he  nuhlished 
a  Tcry  interesting  account,  and  from  his  "  Travels  in 
the  Interior  of  Africa "  we  subjoin  the  feUowing  ex- 
tract ;  it  relates  to  his  captivity  at  Hcnown.  Having 
been  conducted  to  the  royal  tent,  he  says,  "we  touiid 
n  great  ntmbcn' of  men  and  women  assembled.  Ali 
was  sitting  upon  a  black  leathern  cushion  clipjiing  a 
few  hairs  from  his  upper  lip,  a  female  attendant  hold- 
ing up  a  glass  before  him.  He  appeared  an  old  man 
ol  the  Aiab  cast,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  he  bad 
a  ndlen  and  indignant  as]icct.  Ha  ivrveyed  me  with 
attention,  inquiring  of  tbe  Moors  if  1  could  speak 
Arabic,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  seemed 
much  surprised,  and  continued  silent.  The  surround- 
ing attendants,  and  especially  the  ladies,  were  abund- 
anfljT  more  inquisitive ;  they  asked  a  thousand  queii- 
tims,  inspected  ever^  part  of  my  apparel,  searcning 
mj  pockets,  and  obliged  me  to'unoutton  my  waist- 
coat and  display  Ae  vRiitenesa  of  mr  akin ;  thev  even 
vounted  niy  tues  and  fuiK'ers,  a>--  if  they  doubted  whe- 
ther 1  was  in  trutli  a  human  bemg.  In  a  little  tune 
the  priest  announced  evening  prayers ;  hut  before  the 
people  departed  tbe  Moor,  whn  bad  acted  asj  inter- 
preter, informed  me  tliat  Ah  was  about  to  present  me 
with  aomelhing  to  eat,  when,  looking  round,  1  ob- 
•erved  some  boys  bringing  a  wild  hog,  which  they 
tied  to  one  of  tbe  tent  slring<;,  and  Ali  made  signs  to 
me  to  kill  and  dress  it  for  supper,  'nmu^b  I  was 
hungry  I  did  not  tbiok  it  prudent  to  eat  any  part  of 
an  animal  so  much  detested  by  the  Moors,  and  there- 
fore tt»M  b;:n  that  T  never  ate  such  food.  They  then 
untied  tbe  liog  in  hopes  that  be  would  immediately 
run  at  me,  for  they  believe  that  a  great  enmity  suh- 
nata  between  hoga  and  Christians  j  but  in  thia  they 


were  disap))ointcd,  for  the  animal  no  sooner  gained 
his  bberty  than  he  began  to  attack,  indiscriminately, 
every  person  that  came  in  his  way,  and  at  last  took 
shelter  under  the  king's  couch.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  rudeness,  ferocity,  and  fanaticism 
which  distinguished  the  Moors  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, found  here  a  proper  fubject  whereon  to  exerdan 
their  propensities. 


"  I  was  a  stranger,  I  was  unprotected,  and  I  was  a 
Christian  ;  each  of  these  circumstances  is  enough  to 
drive  every  spark  of  humanity  from  the  heut  of  • 
Moor ;  hut  when  all  of  them,  as  in  my  case,  were 
combined  in  the  same  person,  and  a  suspicion  pre- 
vailed withal  that  1  had  come  as  a  spy  into  the  coun- 
try, the  reader  will  easily  imagine  1  bad  every  thing 
in  my  situation  to  ftar.  Anxiom,  however,  to  con- 
ciliate favour,  and,if  Jpossihle,  to  afford  the  Moors  no 
pretence  for  ill-treating  me,  1  readily  comphed  with 
every  demand,  and  patiently  bore  every  insult ;  bat 
never  did  any  ])criod  of  my  life  pass  so  heavih' awayj 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-set  1  was  obliged  to  suffer,  with 
an  unruffled  countenance,  the  insults  of  the  rudest 
savagea  on  earth.  The  Moors,  though  very  indolent 
themselves,  are  rigid  task-masters,  and  keep  every 
person  under  them  in  fuU  employment.  My  boy, 
Demba,  was  sent  to  the  woods  to  collect  grass  for 
Ali's  horses ;  and  after  a  variety  of  pvejeete  eonearo- 
ing  myself,  they  at  last  found  out  an  employment  for 
me ;  tiiis  was  no  other  than  the  respectable  office  of 
barber.  I  was  to  make  my  first  exhibition  in  this 
capacity  in  the  royal  presence,  and  to  be  honoured 
with  the  tadtofaluving  tiie  head  of  the  young  prince 
of  Ludamur.  I  accordingly  seated  myself  npon  the 
sand,  and  the  boy,  with  some  hesitation,  sat  down  be- 
side me.  A  small  razor,  about  three  inches  long,  was 
j)ut  into  my  hand  ;  I  unfortunately  made  a  slight  in- 
cision in  the  hoy's  head  at  the  very  commencement 
nf  tbe  oiieration,  upon  which  I  was  ordered  to  walk 
out  of  tiie  tent.  This,  on  reflection,  I  considered  n 
fortunate  circumstance ;  for  I  had  laid  it  down  aa  n 
rule  to  make  myself  as  useless  and  insignificant  as 
possible,  as  the  only  means  of  recot'ering  my  libei^. 

**  March  18th,  four  Moora  arrived  with  Johnson, 
my  interpreter,  from  Jarra,  having  seized  him  before 
he  had  received  any  information  of  my  conhnement. 
He  broqght  with  hun  a  bundle  of  my  clodies,  whida 
was^token  with  JohnM»,  there  to  undetgo  — «*^- 
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^on,  into  Ali's  Mit.  Tt  vnt  foitmiate  that  Iw  did  not 

brin^  my  paners,  and  T  was  pleased  to  hear  he  had 
committed  tnem  to  the  charge  of  one  of  Daman's 
wivM.  When  Ali  had  satiifiod  his  cariosity,  the 
diflerent  arlicles  were  ti?d  n\)  and  put  into  a  large 
conr-skia  bag  in  one  corner  of  the  tent ;  the  aaine 
evening  fan  sent  three  of  his  people  to  inform  me  that 
tiien  wn  many  thieves  about,  and  to  prevent  the 
Teat  of  the  things  from  being  stolen  it  was  necessary 
to  convey  them  all  into  bis  tent.  Ali  thought  to  find 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  amber,  but  being  disappointed 
he  eent  the  same  people  the  next  morning  to  examine 
me,  and  ascertain  whether  I  had  any  thing  concealed 
about  my  person.  They  stripped  me  and  searched 
every  place,  robbing  me  of  all  mf  goU,  amber,  my 
watch,  and  one  of  my  pocket  compasses ;  the  other  I 
had  buried  in  the  sand,  and  this,  with  the  clothes  I 
had  on,  was  all  that  the  tyranny  of  Ali  had  left  me. 
The  pocket  compass,  when  they  got  it  in  their  posses- 
•ion,  excited  so  much  superstttioua  eiiriorit7tDat  Ali 
eent  for  roe  to  be  informed  why  this  small  piece  of 
iron  (the  needle)  always  pointed  to  the  great  desert, 
and  I  found  myself  wimewhat  paided  to  anawer  the 
question.  To  have  pleaded  my  ignorance  would  have 
created  a  suspicion  that  I  concealed  the  truth;  I 
therefore  told  him  that  my  mother  resided  far  beyond 
the  sands  of  Zaharra,  and  that  whilst  aha  was  alive 
th»  piece  of  iron  would  tfways  point  that  way,  and 
eerve  as  a  puidc  to  conduct  me  to  her,  and  that  if  she 
were  dead  it  would  point  to  her  grave.  Ali  now 
looked  at  the  compass  with  redoubled  amazement, 
turning  it  round  and  round  repeatedly;  htit  (ibserv- 
ittg  ituways  pointed  the  same  way,  he  took  u  up  with 
great  caution,  and  retui 1  it  to  me  as  a  magic  thing 
he  was  afraid  of  keeping  in  his  poaaeeeion.  The  aa- 
•emhlT  being  thna  ffiaaotved,  I  waa  oondneted  to  the 
tent  of  All's  chief  slave,  but  was  not  permitted  to  en- 
ter, nor  allowed  to  touch  any  thing  belonging  to  it. 
When  I  requested  something  to  eat  the^  gave  roe  a 
little  boiled  com,  with  salt  and  water,  in  a  wooden 
bowl ;  and  a  mat  was  then  spread  upon  the  sand  be- 
fore the  tent,  on  which  I  was  to  pass  the  night,  sur- 
rounded by  a  curious  raultitude.  At  aun<rise,  Ali, 
w^th  a  few attendanto,  came  on  horaehaek  to  visit  me. 
and  signified  that  he  had  provided  a  hut  for  me,  where 
I  should  be  sheltered  from  the  sun.  I  was  accord- 
ingly conducted  thither,  and  found  the  hut  compara- 
tively cool  and  pleasant.  It  was  constructed  of  corn- 
Rtalks  set  up  on  end,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a 
flat  roof  of  the  same  materials,  supported  by  forked 
sticks  i  to  one  of  which  waa  tied  the  wild  hog  before- 
luentiened.  The  ammal  had  eertainly  been  placed 
there  by  Ali's  order  nut  of  deri  -ion  to  a  Christian. 
I  found  it  a  very  diuagrecable  inmate,  as  it  drew  to- 
gether a  number  of  boys,  who  amused  themselves  by 
beating  it  with  sfirV^,  imtil  they  had  so  irritated  the 
hog  that  It  ran  and  bit  at  every  person  wiiliin  its 
reach. 

"  1  was  no  aooner  in  thia  mj  new  habitation  than 
the  Moore  aseembled  in  crowds  to  behold  me ;  but  I 

found  it  rathn  a  ;r(  ublesome  levee,  for  I  was  oblif^ed 
to  take  off  one  of  my  stockiogs  and  show  them  my 
foot,  and  even  to  take  off  my  jacket  and  widateoat  to 
ebow  them  how  my  clothes  were  put  on  and  off;  they 
were  peculiarly  delighted  with  the  curious  contrivance 
of  the  buttons.  All  this  was  to  be  repeated  to  every 
sncceedii^  visitor  j  forauch  as  had  already  seen  these 
wondera  inaiated  on  tbdr  friends  seeing  the  same, 
aad  ia  thia  manner  I  wm  empUiy ed,  dreeaing  and  un. 
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drearing,  buttoning  and  unbuttoning,  from  noon  to 

night.  About  eight  o'clock  Ali  sent  me  for  supper 
some  kouskons  and  siUt  and  water,  which  was  very 
acceptable,  being  the  only  food  I  had  tasted  sinco 
tlif  Tiiornin-/  T  nh.served  that  in  the  night  the  Moors 
kept  regular  watch,  and  frequently  looked  into  the 
hut  to  see  if  I  was  asleep,  and  if  it  was  quite  dark 
they  would  light  a  wtap  ^  graaa.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  a  Moor  entered  the  hut,  probably  to 
steal  something,  or  perhaps  to  murder  ni  -.  n  l  grop- 
ing about  he  laid  bis  haiui  on  my  shoulder.  As 
night  naitora  were  at  beat  but  suspicious  charaetera* 
T  s;^rang  up  the  moment  he  laid  his  hand  on  me; 
liie  .M  oor,  in  bis  baste  to  get  off,  stumbled  over  my  boy, 
and  fell  with  his  face  upon  the  wild  hog,  which  re* 
turned  the  attack  by  biting  the  Moor's  arm.  The 
screama  of  the  man  warmea  the  people  in  the  king's 
tent,  who,  conjecturing  tliat  I  bad  made  my  escape, 
mounted  their  horses  in  preparation  for  a  pursuit.  I 
observed,  upon  thia  oecaston,  that  Ali  did  not  deep 
in  luR  own  tent,  hut  came  up  galloping  upon  a  white 
horse  from  a  small  tent  at  a  considerable  distance ; 
indeed,  the  cruel  and  tyrannical fadbanovrof  this  maa 
made  him  so  jealous  of  every  person  around  him, 
that  even  his  own  slaves  and  domestics  knew  not 
where  he  slept.  When  the  Moors  had  evrlainf  il  to 
him  the  cause  of  the  outcry  they  ail  went  aMray,  after 
which  I  slept  quietly  on^  morning. 

"March  I3tn.  With  the  returning  day  commenced 
the  same  round  of  insult  and  irritation ;  the  boys  as- 
sembled to  beat  the  hog,  and  tha  men  and  women  to 
plague  the  Chriatian.  Tis  impossible  for  me  to  de> 
scribe  the  bdiaviour  of  a  people  who  study  mischief 
as  a  science,  and  who  exult  in  the  miseries  ami  una- 
forttmes  of  their  fellow-creatures. — March  2Uth.  A 
council  was  held  tfan  monunff  at  AU*8  lent  reepec(> 
ingrae  ;  the  chief  men  were  m  unfavourable  to  m^. 
Some  said  they  intended  to  put  me  to  deatii,  others 
that  I  was  only  to  loee  my  right  hand ;  but  the  most 
probable  account  was  that  which  I  received  from 
Ali's  own  son,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  who 
came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  with  much  concern 
informed  me  his  uncle  had  persuaded  hie  father  to 
put  out  my  eyea,  wMch  they  said  reaemUad  thoae  of 
a  cat,  and  that  all  the  Bushreens  had  approved  of 
this  measure;  bis  father,  however,  be  baid,  would  not 
put  the  sentence  into  execution  until  Fatima,  the 
queen,  who  was  at  present  in  the  north,  had  seen  me. 

"Anxious  to  know  ray  destiny,  I  waited  upon  the 
king  the  next  morning,  when  a  number  of  Bushreens 
were  assembled.  I  thought  thia  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  dieeovering  thdr  intentiona;  I  theruora 
began  l)y  In  ;:;ging  permission  to  return  to  Jana» 
which  was  tiatly  refused;  his  wife,  he  said,  had  not 
yet  seen  me,  and  I  must  stay  until  she  came  to  Bor 
nown,  after  which  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  depart^ 
and  that  my  horse,  which  had  been  taken  from  me, 
should  be  again  restored.  Unsatisfactory  as  was  thia 
answer^  1  was  forced  to  appear  eonteated  with  it ; 
and  as  at  tins  season  there  waa  little  chance  of  making 
my  escape  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  the 
total  want  of  water  in  the  woods,  1  resolved  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  raim  Bt^t  in,  or  until  some  mora 
favonrable  opportunitv  rilumld  present  itself; — but 
hope  deferred  makeiti  iite  heart  sick.  Di»appointed, 
and  thinking  too  much  of  tlie  ditiiculties  1  should 
have  to  encounter  ia  travelling  through  the  negro 
countries  m  tho  rainy  season,  made  lue  melancholy, 
and  bnmght  on  a  smart  attack  of  fmr.  I  wrapped 
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mysdf  in  my  cloak  with  a  view  of  inducing  perspi- 
l  auon,  and  was  asleep  when  a  party  of  Moorti  entered 
the  but,  and  witk  tbeir  umaL  nid«ic«a  puUed  up  the 
,dmdt  from  me.  I  made  Mgn«  to  tliem  that  I  «rw 
•ick,  and  wished  imu  h  t-)  sk  i  )) ;  but  I  solicited  in 
vain ;  my  distresit  wan  tspoii  to  them,  and  (bey  only 
annoyed  me  the  more.  l*bia  was  bitteraeas  to  me, 
tbeir  intoltni1*Ie  insolenr-  fll!  m1  the  cup  of  rn}-  mp 
tivity  full  to  the  brim  with  liie  ingredient*  that  njaite 
life  a  burden.  I  frequently  envied  the  aituationof  a 
slave,  who.  amidafc  all  hia  calamities,  could  still  pos- 
M«e  iSke  enjoyment  of  hia  own  thoughts ;  a  happiness 
to  which  1  Bad  for  some  time  been  a  stranger.  Wearied 
out  with  such  continual  insults,  and  perhaps  a  little 
peeviah  from  the  fever,  I  trembled  lest  mv  passion 
minht  overleap  tiie  bounds  of  prudence,  and  spur  me 
to  aome  sudden  act  of  retteatment,  when  death  must 
have  been  the  inevitable  consequence.  In  this  per- 
plexity I  left  my  hut  and  walked  to  some  ehady  treea 
•t  a  little  distance  from  the  eamp,  where  I  laid  down. 
But  even  here  persecution  followed  me  ;  and  solitude 
was  thought  too  great  an  induli^ence  for  a  diatraaaed 
(Snistian.  Ali's  aoa,  with  &  nomber  of  honemon, 

Can^n  (jalloping  to  tho  pltcs  Wld  orderrrl  mp  to  rise 
and  follow  them.  I  begffed  them  to  allow  of  my  re- 
naming, if  it  were  only  for  a  few  hours ;  thsy,  now- 
ever,  heeded  me  not,  and  after  a  few  threatening  words 
one  of  them  puUed  out  a  pistol  from  a  leather  bag 
that  was  fastened  to  the  pommel  of  liis  saddle,  and 
presented  it  towards  me,  anapping  it  twice.  He  did 
Utts  with  so  raocli  indiflTeraiee  u«t  I  leall^  doutrted 
whrthrr  the  yiistol  was  loaded;  he  cocked  it  a  third 
time,  and  was  ti  ilung  the  flint  with  a  piece  of  steel, 
whcalbs^ed  I  n  in  to  denst,  and  returned  with  them 
to  the  camp.  When  we  entered  Ali's  tent  he  called 
for  the  maa's  piatol.and  amused  himself  for  some  time 
with  opening  and  shutung  the  pan  ;  at  length,  taking 
1^1  his  powiMrJiorn,  he  fraah  primed  it ;  then  look- 
fag  toond  to  me,  said  something  in  Arabic,  wUeh  I 
did  not  understand.  I  flL>irL  1  the  boy  to  inquire 
what  offence  1  had  committed ;  1  was  then  informed 
tluit  hawiiif  gone  out  of  the  camp  withott  permission, 
thfv  Htispected  I  contemplated  my  escape;  and  that 
in  tLit\ire  if  i  was  seen  without  the  skirts  of  the 
cariip,  orders  had  been  given  that  1  should  be  shot 
by  the  fiist  psrson  that  obserred  me. 

"  A  month  had  now  pas.sed  away  in  captivity,  my 
only  food  being  a  share  of  a  bowl  of  kuuskons, 
brought  at  midnight,  with  aoae  salt  and  water,  for 
trr  nnd  my  two  attendants;  this  was  all  that  was  al- 
lowed to  support  nature  for  the  whole  of  the  follow- 
ing day.  ft  was  the  Mahomedan  lent,  and  they 
made  a  Christian  observe  it ;  but  I  bore  hunger  and 
thirst  better  than  I  expected,  and  now  began  to  find 
amusement  in  learning  to  write  Arabic,  and  divert- 
ing the  people  from  tearing  by  engaging  their  atten- 
tion in  taaening  me.— Aprd  Utb.  All  went  to  fetch 
his  wife,  which  was  two  days' journev.  In  order  to 
provide  for  this  a  line  bullock  was  killed,  and  the 
tlesh  being  cut  into  thin  slices  was  dried  in  the  sun; 
and  this,  with  two  bags  of  kouskons,  formed  his  tnu 
velliD){  provision.  After  the  departure  of  All  a  she- 
reef  arrived  with  suit :  as  there  was  no  tent  provided 
for  bim  he  took  up  his  abode  in  my  hut.  lie  was  a 
wdl  infoniied  man,  and  his  knowledge  of  languages 
enabled  him  to  pass  in  safety  through  a  number  of 
kingdonw.  Shortly  afterwards  several  shereefs  ar- 
■iTed,«ine  of  vbidif  uiving  resided  at  (HbnUar,  spoke 
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a  little  Elnglish.    In  cunvertiiug  with  the.se  i  paned 
my  time  with  rather  less  uneasiness  than  formraly. 
On  the  other  band,  I  now  ibiud  myself  wocee  snp> 
fdied  with  food  tfaiui  dtiring  the  fast «  I  was  wholly 
dependent  on  Ali's  slaves,  and  they  neglected  me  for 
two  ttuccesaive  nights.    1  sent  my  boy  to  a  small 
negro  town  near  the  camp,  where  he  begged  with 
ilili;,'f"nrf  frnrn  hut  to  but,  but  could  only  get  a  few 
handlula  of  ground  nuts,  which  he  readily  shared 
with  me.   Thie  whole  country  was  thrown  in  conftt- 
sion  by  the  approach  of  an  army  hostile  to  Ali.  'lite 
tents  wen  struck,  the  cstde  wen  driven  away,  and 
the  liaggage  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  bullocks,  over 
which  the  tent  (doth  was  thrown,  and  the  womoi,  who 
KNle,  sat  above  the  whole.  The  king's  fimnutoeeoit- 
cubines  ro<le  upon  camels,  with  a  canopy  to  shelter 
them  from  the  sun.  The  hurrv  and  confusion  which 
attended  the  decampmeol  naae  this  day  one  of  fast* 
ing  to  me  i  there  had  been  no  vtctuals  dressed,  there- 
fore I  could  have  none.  The  next  day  I  begged  in 
a  negro  town,  and  wa»  liberally  supplied.    On  the 
3rd  i  was  introduced  to  the  oueen;  uat  appeared  at 
first  diocked  at  having  n  CbnatSaa  an  near  her ;  ehe 
however  gave  me  a  bowl  of  milk.    The  country  rtnrv 
presented  a  dreary  expanse  of  sand ;  tlie  weather  wa« 
not  and  there  waangTMit  scarcity  of  water.  Day  and 
night  the  wells  were  crowded  with  cattle,  lowing  and 
fighting  with  each  other  to  come  at  the  trough  ;  ex- 
cessive thirst  made  them  furious  ;  some  endeavoured 
to  allay  their  thirst  by  devontiog  the  black  mud^rom 
the  gutters  near  the  wdl  t  wmat  lHuj  did  with  avi- 
dity, though  it  was  commonly  fatal  to  ihcm.    I  had 
a  skin,  but  if  my  bo^  atterai)ted  to  draw  water  from 
a  well  he  got  a  drubmng  for  nis  presuropden.  Etsty 
one  was  astonished  that  a  Chriwtinn  slave  should  at- 
tempt to  draw  water  from  wella  dug  by  the  followers 
of  Mahomet.      •       •  • 

"  One  afternoon  as  1  was  tending  my  horse  in  the 
fields,  Ali's  chief  slave  and  fomr  Moon  arrived.  My 
interpreter  suspecting  the  nature  of  their  visit,  sent 
two  boys  to  overbear  their  conversation ;  from  which 
he  learned  that  they  wen  eent  to  convey  me  bndr  to 
Bubaker.  The  same  evening  two  of  the  Moors  came 
privately  to  look  at  my  horse,  and  one  of  them  pro- 
posed taJdng  it  away ;  but  the  other  one  said  I  shoaU 
never  escape  with  such  an  animaL  niey  then  en- 
quired when  I  slept,  and  lelained  to  Aeir  compa- 
i;ir)ns.  All  this  was  a  stroke  of  thunder  t  o  mr.  for  I 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  confinement  among  the 
Moors.  I  now  determined  to  attempt  an  escape,  and 
communicated  my  design  to  Johnson,  who  applauded 
my  resolution,  but  decUned  following  me  any  fur> 
ther  for  reasons  which  were  just  enough.  Aboot 
midnight  I  got  my  clothes  in  readiness,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  shirts,  two  pair  of  trowaers,  two  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  an  upper  and  under  waistcoat,  a  hat, 
and  a  pair  of  half  boots :  these,  with  a  cloak,  consti- 
tuted my  wardrobe,  and  I  had  not  one  aingle  bead, 
or  any  other  article  of  value  in  my  possession  to  pur- 
chase victuals  for  myi»elf  or  com  for  my  hortiu.  About 
day-break  Johnson,  who  had  been  listening  to  the 
Moors  all  night,  came  and  whispered  to  me  that  they 
were  asleep.  Tlie  awful  crisis  was  now  arrived  when 
I  was  again  to  taste  the  blessings  of  freedom,  or  lan- 
guish out  my  days  in  captivity.  A  cold  sweat  moisu 
ened  my  fonhead,  and  1  thought  on  die  dreadfnl 
alternnlive.  and  r^  fleeted  that  one  way  or  the  other 
my  fate  must  \)e  decided  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
day.  But  to  deUbenle  vat  lo  loat  the  only  daaoe 
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of  escaping ;  so  taking  up  my  bundle  I  stepped  gently 
over  the  negroes  who  were  asleep  in  the  op«n  air, 
and  havinjf  mounted  my  horse,  I  bado  Jolm^on  fare- 
»xll,  dcsirini^  him  to  take  particular  care  ol  the  papers 
I  had  entrosted  him  with,  and  inform  my  friends  in 
Qambia  that  lie  had  left  me  in  f^ood  hmth  on  my 
myfoBunlMni.  I  proceeded  with  gnst  cantion, 
surveying  each  btiah,  and  frequentl)  listining  and 
looking  ^hind  roe  for  the  Moorish  horsemen,  until  I 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  when  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  mvsplf  in  f^.f'  iipi^^lilirnirhood  of  a  kor- 
re€  belonj^ing  t  j  lUe  Moors,  i  he  Hhepherds  followed 
me  for  about  a  mile,  hootiog  and  throwing  stones 
after  me.  When  I  was  out  of  their  reach,  and  had 
began  to  Indalge  the  pleaetng  hopes  of  escaping,  I 
was  alarmed  by  a  '  Halloo !'  from  behind  me  ;  look- 
ing back  I  saw  three  Moors  on  horseback,  coming 
towards  me  at  full  speed,  whoopiag  and  bnoidiihing 
their  (?oiiblc-!)arrrllcd  guns. 

**  I  knew  It  was  m  vain  to  think  of  cbcapini;,  and 
therefore  turned  to  meet  them  ;  when  two  caught 
hold  of  my  bridle,  (me  on  each  side,  while  the  third, 
presenting  his  mosket,  told  me  I  mint  go  back  to  AU. 
When  the  mind  ha-  f  ir  sometime  fluctuated  betwi  en 
hope  and  despair ;  tortured,  hurried,  and  tossed  with 
anxiety  from  one  extreme  to  another,  to  know  die 
worst  gives  relief.  An  indifference  to  life  and  all  its 
enjoyments  seised  me ;  ray  faculties  were  benumbed, 
anid  I  rode  bade  with  the  Moore  appiwUy  aneon- 
cemed.  In  this  state  of  feeling,  as  we  passed  some 
bashes,  one  of  the  Moors  ordered  me  to  untie  my 
bun  lk  :  11  1,  Ing^  examined  the  articles,  one  seized  my 
doak  and  wran|>ed  it  about  himself.  This  cloak  had 
been  a  good  mend  to  me ;  it  bad  eovered  me  firom 
tiM  rains  by  day  and  the  musquitos  in  the  night ;  I 
dimnefore  followed  them,  and  earnestly  begged  they 
wonld  restore  it  me ;  but  they  paid  no  attentton  to 
my  request,  riding  off  at  speed  with  the  prize.  One 
of'^ them,  when  I  followed  for  ray  c!oak,  struck  my 
horse  on  the  head  and  pre^ientt  1  his  nnisket.  I  then 
perceived  that  they  had  followed  me  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  plundering  me,  and  tiiat  they  bad  not  been 
•ent  by  any  authority  to  apprehend  me. 

•*  I  bad  reason  now  to  congratulate  myself,  not 
only  im  my  escape  from  Ali,  but  with  my  life,  though 
in  great  nistress,  from  such  a  horde  of  barbarians. 
As  soon  as  I  lost  sight  of  the  Moors,  I  struck  into 
the  woods,  and  directing  my  course  at  full  speed  to- 
wards my  former  route  from  Queira  to  l>eii)^  was 
fortunale  enough  to  M  in  with  the  path." 

Mungo  Park,  after  his  return,  married  and  com 
menced  business  at  Peebles,  in  his  native  country,  lo 
1801*  and  appeared  to  have  gifen  np  all  dumghta  of 
future  travels.  The  British  governmertt,  however, 
gave  him  so  strong  an  inducement  that  he  subse- 
quently went  out  on  a  second  expedition  of  discovery. 
This  undertaking,  however,  was  peculiarly  unsnc- 
ceasfal,  as  Mr.  Park  and  nearly  ad  his  f^aw  trayel. 
lers  lo't  their  livf  s  in  the  undertaking.  Munifo  Park 
was  stated  to  liave  been  drowned ;  and  the  other  Eu- 
ropeans died  from  the  baleful  efl^icts  of  the  dimate. 
An  account  of  P.irk's  sprnnd  ioumey,  so  far  as  his 
own  narraip.  i'  i  sli*ndeii,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life 
by  Mr.  Wishaw,  was  published  in  1S15. 

PARKER,  MATrURW.an  English  prahitn,  who 
was  bom  at  Norwich  in  tS04,  and  beeanM  edebrated 
for  hia  great  learning  and  the  uncomprmfliaing  recti- 
tude of  hia  religioua  principles.  The  temof  the  com- 
pleto  and  psnmiUBt  eswWnihiiwnt  gf  prolsstont 
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religion  in  Great  Britnin,  comprises  the  most  inter- 
estmgpnrt  of  the  eccle^^iastical  history  of  these  king- 
doms ;  and  one  of  the  principal  instruments  for  ac- 
complishing this  important  business  was  Matthew 
Parker.  His  faUier  died  when  he  wa<?  very  young, 
but  having  ordered  by  liis  will  tiiat  he  should  be  de- 
voted to  die  ehnrdi,  his  mother  sent  him  to  Cor- 
pus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  where  his  genius,' 
improved  by  applici^on  to  those  studies  which  are  pe- 
culiarlyadaptedtotlie  sacred  fnnetion,and  established 
his  rejiutition  an  a  mn.n  of  great  learning  for  his  age. 
In  1531  he  entered  mto  priest's  orders,  took  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his 
college.  At  this  time  a  flattering  testimony  of  his 
abilities  was  given  bv  Gudind  Wolsey,  who  offbnd 
him  one  of  the  first  fellowships  in  his  new  college  at 
Oxford;  but  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friendb  Im 
dedined  tiie  invitation,  and  continued  at  Osmbridgs 
prosenitinfT  hit  studies.    In  he  commenced 

Iireacher  and  became  very  popular,  s.nd  t  ranmer  sent 
umns|Ncial  liceuse  to  preach  in  his  diocese,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Ilenry  Vill.  The 
king  sent  for  him  to  court  the  same  year,  and  Ma 
l^ii  .  n,  Anne  Hole  yn ,  being  much  pleased  with  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  her,  in  wluch  linker  avowed 
the  principlea  of  the  reformed  ebnrches  abroad,  she 
appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  upon  her 
fatal  reverse  of  fortune  gave  him  private  injunctions 
nspeeting  her  daughter,  the  princess  l^lizabeth,  the 
care  of  whose  education  she  particularly  directed 
should  be  entrusted  to  him.  Parker's  first  benefice 
in  the  church  the  deanery  of  Stoke  in  Suffolk, 
which  the  king  gave  him  on  the  ^leen's  solicitations 
in  1434 1  end  from  this  Ihne  to  the  death  of  his  royd 
patroness  we  meet  with  nothing  remarkable  re-spect- 
mg  him,  except  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by 
the  popish  party  for  exposing  the  emmof  Aa  catho> 
lie  cnurch  with  great  freedom  in  his  sermons  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross;  but  he  defended  himself  so  well  that  he 
was  ordered  by  the  lord  chancellor  Audley  to  ;i erse- 
vere  in  so  good  a  canaet  regardless  of  the  menaces  or 
aeensations  of  fats  adversanes.   Ilenry  made  VtoAnet 

one  of  his  rhiplains  after  the  h\\  of  .\nric  Palcyn  ; 
and  durmg  lite  remainder  of  that  reign  he  continued 
rising  in  the  church  and  in  the  univernty  of  CSam- 
bridge.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1 538.  In  1 544  he  was  elected  master 
of  his  college,  and  the  following  year  vice-chancellor. 

During  the  aliort  reign  of  Edward,  Dr.  Parker 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  as  a  frequent  and  aed- 
;  i.n.n  ])rL'ai-hiLT  in  Hir|i;iMrt  nf  t1:r'  n^formation,  and  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  fiupureaaton  of  the  rebels  under 
Kett,  the  tanner,  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Fnrker  being  one 
of  their  countrymen  went  to  their  camp,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  submit  to  the  king  and  return  to  their 
families  and  occupations,  which  had  such  an  effect 
that  manv  disperMd,  and  tlieir  army  being  consider- 
ably  dimrnished,  became  an  easier  eonqnest  to  the 
king's  forces  commanded  by  the  earl  nf  ^^^lrv.  iok, 
who  totally  defeated  them.  It  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary that  Parker  was  not  promoted  in  this  reign,' in 
which  we  do  not  find  that  he  received  any  addition  to 
the  ecclesiastical  preferments  he  enjoyed  at  the  de- 
mise of  Henry.  We  are  told  indeed  by  Strype,  that 
**  he  was  nominated  to  a  bish<qiirie,  which  he  eitlier 
refused,  or  others  stepped  in  before  him."  But  when 
Queen  Mary  ascended  the  throne  his  enemies  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  preferments.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Eliaabelh,  dm  appointsd  bim  to  fill  Ae 
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archiepiflcopal  see  of  Canterbury,  vacant  bj  the  death 
of  Cat  (liaalPd«|HMib«inwcoiiMecatedatUunbeth 

ia  1559. 

Aithbuhop  PiBilMr  extended  his  inftoenoe  for  the 

protestant  interest  to  the  kingdom  of  Ire!aniJ,  where 
relitoonhad  suffered  the  same  revolutions  an  m  Ijh^- 
Innd;  the  reformaii  :>  :t  viof  been  set  on  foot  during 
the  admin intration  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII..  by  George  Browne,  archbisho}) 
of  Uublin,  an  F.n^lishman,  and  an  Augustine  friar  of 
Loadon,  who  waa  promoted  to  that  eec  bf  Cromwell's 
leeoonneDdatioii.  This  prelate  was  the  firat  clergy, 
man  in  Ircl&nd  who  embraced  the  reformation.  He 
proceeded  in  it  with  such  zeal  that  be  carried  the 
Bill  Cnr  eeteblishing  Henry's  supreimejr  throufih  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  at  a  time  when  even  the  attempt 
was  considered  dangerous,  lie  hho  removed  all  su- 
]>erHtitiou8  relics  from  tlic  churches,  and  was  llie  first 
who  ordered  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  ComiiiMidnMnte  to  he  pleeed  in  their  elead  at  the 
altars.  He  continued  to  exert  the  game  active  seal 
in  the  reign  of  Edward ;  but  in  the  tiri^t  year  of  Mary, 
being  a  married  man,  he  was  deprived,  and  died  soon 
after.  Popery  was  then  restored  agam  in  Ireland; 
hut  when  .Archbishop  I'iirkcr  had  settled  the  ailairs 
of  the  church  of  Kn inland,  be  sent  over  instructions 
to  Uu^  Corwin,  arcbbtabop  of  Dubho,  for  complete 
ing  the  refonnation  of  the  oimdi  of  Irdand,  and  he 
was  to  be  supported  hy  the  earl  of  Sussex,  newly 
appointed  the  queen's  heutenant  of  that  kingdom. 
Accordin^jlr  the  Litany  was  Hung  in  English  at  the 
cathedral  in  Duhlm,  the  earl  and  his  court  being  prt - 
sent,  which  ho  much  displeased  the  catholic  party  that 
they  had  reeourMe  to  a  miracle,  llie  particulars  of 
thie  last  effort  to  impoee  on  the  cradolons  are  very 
<arioas,  theiefian  tre  ahall  give  them  in  the  wordi 
of  Strype,  who  relates  the  story  as  communicated 
in  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Corwin  to  Archbishop 
Parker : — 

"TfiLri-  was  i  n  Ci.r  cathedral  an  imapc  of  Christ  in 
luarble,  gundiiig  with  a  reed  in  his  hanii  an<i  a  crown 
of  thorns  on  his  head;  and  while  .service  wan  saying 
before  the  lord>lieutenaDt  the  archbishoo,  the  rest  of 
the  privy-conncil  and  the  corporation  of  Dublin  (on 
the  second  Sunday  of  sinking  the  English  Litany), 
blood  was  seen  to  run  through  the  crevices  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  triekling  down  the  face  of  the  image. 
The  people  did  not  perceive  it  at  first ;  therefore  some 
who  were  in  the  fraud  cried  out  to  one  another,  and 
bade  them  see  bow  our  Saviouv'ainiige  sweat  blood. 
Wliereat  several  of  the  common  people  fell  down, 
with  their  heads  in  their  hands,  and  prayed  to  the 
imai^^f.  Vast  nun;^)fTs  ilnrkif]  tti  tli-.:  >,ight,  and  one 
present,  who  indeed  was  the  contriver,  and  formerly 
oebnfed  to  tiie  ptiory  of  the  cathedral,  told  the  peo- 
ple the  cause,  viz  ,  that  hv  roul  J  not  choose  but  sweat 
blood  whikt  heresy  was  then  come  into  the  church, 
'lite  confusion  hereupon  was  so  great  that  the  assem- 
bly broke  up.  But  the  people  still  fell  upon  their 
knees,  thumping  their  breasts  ;  and  particularly  one 
of  the  aldermen,  the  raaynr  of  the  city,  whose  name 
was  Sedgcave,  and  who  had  been  at  the  Eogliah  «er- 
viee,  draw  ferdi  hie  beade,  and  prayed  with  the  reet 
before  the  image.  The  earl  of  Sussex,  and  those  of 
the  privy  council,  hasted  out  of  the  choir  fearing  i»ome 
ham.  But  the  archbishop,  being  displeased,  caused 
a  form  to  he  !)rought  out  of  the  choir,  and  bade  the 
sexton  to  stand  thereon,  and  to  search  and  wash  the 
haage,  and  eea  if  it  wonld  bleed  afiaih.  The  man, 
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soon  jjerceived  the  cheat,  observiftg  a  sponge  witlMfl 
the  hollow  of  the  image'H  head.  TIhh  sponge,  one 
Leigh,  the  person  above  mentioned,  liad  soaked  in  a 
bowl  of  blood,  and  early  on  Sunday  morning,  watch- 
inii  his  ojipurtimity,  placed  the  said  sponge,  so  swollen 
ami  heavy  with  blood,  over  the  head  of  the  image 
w  the  crown,  and  so,  by  little  and  little, the lilood 
soaked  tiirou^^h  upon  the  face.  The  sponge  wai  pre- 
sently brought  down  and  shown  to  these  worsnip- 
pers;  who  began  to  be  ashamed,  and  some  of  them 
cursed  Father  Leigh,  who  waa  aoon  discovered,  and 
three  or  fonr  othere  who  bad  been  the  contrivais  of 
it.  The^e  were  exposed  and  punished,  and  the axdl> 
bishop  ordered  the  image  to  be  renwved." 

Among  the  prejndieea  retained  by  Qneen  EUaa- 
beth  was  a  strong  aversion  to  the  marriages  of  priests, 
upon  which  subject  ahc  would  certainly  have  come 
to  a  rupture  with  the  archbishop,  if  Cecd  had  not 
compromised  matters  by  getting  Parker,  who  was  a* 
tenacious  of  his  opinions  as  her  majesty,  to  agree  to 
a  royal  injunction,  that  no  head  or  member  of  any 
college  or  cathedral  should  bring  a  wife,  or  any  other 
female  into  the  precincts  of  it.  to  abide  in  the  same, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
The  archbibhop  hud  written  a  letter  to  her  majesty 
ochorting  her  to  select  a  husband,  to  which  he  had 
proeurM  the  signature  of  eome  othw  prelates ;  and 
now,  noon  his  application  to  her  to  revoke  this  injunc- 
tion, she  treated  the  su^'geslion  \.  irh  marked  con- 
tempt, telling  the  archbishop  she  re^»ented  having 
made  any  married  menUahops :  on  which  he  wrote  a 
■^linr-i  letter  to  the  secretary  of  stat'*,  informed  him 
tnat  the  bishops  were  ail  ditisatished  wuh  tlic  queen, 
and  that  for  his  part  he  repented  his  having  accepted 
the  station  be  now  held.  This  misunder>tanding,r 
however,  was  no  sooner  adhtslad  tfun  a  religious 
quarrel  of  another  nature  broLe  OttI  among  the  us^Qf 
of  the  establMhed  church. 

The  qneen,  in  consequence  of  a  datise  m  the  act  of 
uniformity  which  empowered  her  to  add  any  rites 
and  ceremonies  she  tbotight  proper  to  the  estabUshed 
church,  bad  enjoined  particular  ecclesia.<«tical  habits 
to  be  worn  by  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy  ;  to 
these  regulations  some  implicitly  conformed,  others 
rt-jected  part  of  their  dress,  and  not  a  few  the  whole, 
as  the  relics  of  catholic  superstition.  Surplices  and 
copes  in  particular  were  strongly  objected  to.  As 
the  majority  of  the  laity  were  against  these  habits, 
the  clergy  w  ho  wore  them  were  frequently  subjected 
to  insult,  and  our  arehbiaho|p,  whose  advice  the  queen 
chiefly  followed,  was  sevBfuy  censured  as  the  author 
of  those  disturbances.  But  neither  Parker,  nor  tho 
rest  of  the  prelates  of  his  party,  made  any  concession 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  dissatiafied:  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  two  ardibiahmio  were  sent  for  to  court,  and 
commanded  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  church,  they 
immediately  pursued  sudi  measures  as  were  calcu- 
lated to  enforce  obedience  firom  the  clergy ;  and  tba 
laity  were  left  out  of  the  question,  unless  they  con^ 
formed  to  the  ordinances  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  for 
due  order  in  preaching  and  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, and  for  the  apparel  of  ecclesiastical  persons. 

In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  the  breach 
was  %videiu-d  ;  for  all  the  licenses  for  preaching  were 
directly  cancelled,  and  no  new  ones  granted  nut  to 
such  of  the  clergy  as  would  Hubscribe  to  the  queen'e 
original  injunctions  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  hsc 
bits,  and  to  the  ordinances  set  forth  by  Parker,  con* 
srticlsa  to  which  many  of  the  deigy^ 
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tttd  a  considerable  body  of  the  laity,  could  not  bo 
brought  to  eoafonn.  Among  other  things,  tlie  prin- 
cipal minister  was  to  wear  a  cope  when  he  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament:  at  prayers  they  were  all  to  wear 
surplices ;  in  the  pariah  dnirehea,  and  in  cathedrals, 
hooda»  in  which  they  were  to  preach :  the  commu- 
nion-table was  to  be  pla^d  in  the  east,  and  no  per- 
son permitted  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  any  other 
posture  but  kneeling.  And,  finally,  no  person  to  be 
tnrdained,  who  had  not  tidcen  d^irees  at  Oxford  or 
i  'nin))rldge.  A  violent  srliism  ensued,  and  such  num- 
bers of  the  clergy  reHigncd  liicir  benetices  that  the 
two  UDiversidca  ooold  not  supply  men  of  abilities  to 
£11  up  the  x'acanciea.  The  bishops  %vere  therefore 
ofiliged  to  procure  degrees  for,  and  to  ordsun,  many 
illiterate  persons,  liut  whom  they  found  ready  to  com- 
ply with  anv  forms  or  ceremoniea  by  wluch  they 
might  be  fatooeted  to  ▼alnable  livingt.  But  among 
the  clergy  who  refi.st  1  to  conform  were  many  per- 
sons of  the  first  reputation  for  piety,  learning,  and 
noial  charaelar.  Thaaa  had  eonsiderable  interest  at 
cotirt.  and  they  were  countenanced  by  many  of  the 
moderate  bishops,  jjarticularly  by  Jewel,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  rilkington,  liishop  of  Durham,  who, 
aa  they  nad  been  exiiee  for  their  profession  of  the 
lirotestant  fiuth,  cmild  not  be  suspected  of  want  of 
2eal ,  nnil  therefore  they  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, representing  that  in  thin;^M  mdiil'eretit  in  them- 
advea  compulaion  should  not  be  used,— and  that 
mnnr  ministers  wer«  rr  i  1  to  leave  tlieir  livings 
ruilier  than  comply, — iliat  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  proper  teachers,  and  there  were  many  places  with- 
ontany.  LBicestar,already  inclined  to  fiavour  the  cause 
of  th«  noocfMifiniaists,  gained  over  ieveral  eonrtim, 
and  who  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  withdraw  the  royal 
sanction,  and  leave  the  onunances  to  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  had  anfficient  authority  over  the  clergy, 
by  the  canon  law,  to  enforce  obedience  if  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  exert  it;  and  thus  the  odium  of 
a  spiritual  penecalbn  against  the  Puritans  was  taken 
off  from  the  crown,  and  thrown  upon  tha  archbiahops 
and  their  party. 

Parker,  exasperated  at  this  measure,  openly  L  - 
dared  that  tha  queen  had  ordered  him  to  draw  up 
the  in^mietiotts  and  the  ordinancea,  and  he  resolved 
to  abide  by  th  -m  He  now  published  them  under 
tha  title  of  advertisements,  and  cited  Sampson,  dean 
of  CSirial'a  Chnicb,  Oxford,  nid  Humphreys,  preoi- 
daat  of  Magdalen  college,  to  appear  before  him.  and 
other  ecclesiastical  commissioners ;  and  after  trying 
eviTy  persuasive  argument  to  induce  tiiem  to  con- 
form, they  were  menaced  with  deprivation  in  case  of 
nAiaal,  and  a  Aort  lima  was  allowed  than  to  give  in 
their  answer.  This,  however,  they  employed  in  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  commissioners  m  support  of  reU- 

ra  liberty.  With  great  coolness  and  judgment 
_  expressed  their  concern,  that  such  a  dissension 
should  arise  for  so  trilling  a  subject,  propter  lanaia  ct 
litium  (meaning  the  square  cap  and  the  surplice) ; 
and  only  required  the  same  indulgence  for  their  oni- 
aioBs  wluch  tihey  were  ready  to  grant  to  those  woo 
differed  from  them.  This  law  respecting  the  restor- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  the  cbureb  of  Rome,  lUey  mul, 
appearad  to  them  to  be  joined  with  the  hazard  of 
efavery,  neccsity,  and  sti])t  i -^liiion  :  "  I'ul  hucaus^^ 
this  does  not  seem  so  tu  yuii,  yuu  are  nut  to  he  con- 
demned hy  u  ; ;  because  this  docs  seem  so  to  us,  we 
Me  not  to  he  vexed  by  you."  These  and  other  ar- 
guneats  equally  fi^ii;{lit  witk  the  qwril  of  primitive 


C'liristianity,  cliarity,  and  ad'ectiun,  had  no  weight 
with  the  commissioners,  who  acted  tmder  tlie  inflo- 

ence  uf  the  archbishop,  and  be  was  determined  to 
make  an  example  of  the  two  divioes,  who  were  uni- 
versally respected  for  their  great  learning,  their  zeal 
in  tlie  protestant  cause,  and  their  sufferings  on  that 
account  in  the  reign  of  Uueen  Mary.  Accordingly, 
i)n  tlieir  second  appearance,  they  were  ordered  to 
comply  by  the  archbishop,  and  on  their  refusal  thejf 
were  bdcen  into  custody  and  confined  in  tlie  archbi- 
shop's palace  at  I>amhet!i;  after  which  tliey  were  de- 
prived, and  tiieu  releaiicd.  Soon  after  Uie  archbishop 
ordered  the  whole  body  of  the  London  clergy  to  ap- 
pear before  him.  with  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
at  Lambeth,  to  subscribe  to  the  injunctionii  and 
ordinances,  and  having  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  the  court,  he  requeated  Cecil  and  several 
members  of  the  privy  council  to  be  praaent ;  hot  bo 
could  not  obtain  their  constent.  However,  he.  found 
means  to  procure  a  royal  proclamation,  rerjuiring 
uniformity  in  the  habits  of  the  clergy,  under  pain, 
upon  refusal,  of  beinj^  silenced  and  deprived.  When 
the  London  clergy  appeared  in  court,  they  were  ad- 
monished to  follow  the  pious  example  of  Thomas 
Cole }  who,  overcoming  his  scranles  the  force  of 
persuariona,  bad  oonfbrmed,  and  bdng  dressad  in 
the  habit  required  by  the  injunctions,  was  placed 
before  the  commissioners.  The  archbishop's  chan- 
cellor then  addreaaed  them  in  thaae  won»,  as  ro- 

COrderl  by  Sfrype  : — 

"My  masters,  and  ye  ministers  of  London!  the 
council's  pleasure  is,  that  strictly  ye  keep  the  unity 
of  apparel,  Uke  to  this  man  (pointing  to  Mr.  Cole), 
that  is,  wear  a  square  cap,  and  a  acholar's  gown, 
priest-like,  a  tippet,  and  in  tlie  church,  a  linen  sur- 
plice, and  inviolably  observe  the  rubric  uf  '  The  Uook 
of  Common  Prayer.'  and  the  queen's  majesty's  iiu 
junctions,  and  the  Book  of  Convocation  (tlie  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles).  Ye  that  will  subiicribe,  write  I'oloi 
those  that  irill  not  subscribe,  write  Nolo.  Be  brief, 
make  oo  words."  And  when  some  of  the  clergy 
offered  to  speak,  he  interrupted  them,  crying,  "  Peace, 
peace, — apparitor,  call  over  the  churches;  and  ye 
masters,  answer  presently,  sub  pand  coutemptm,  and 
set  your  names."  Of  ninety-eight  present,  sixty-one 
subscribed ;  and  when  the  rest  presented  a  paper  to 
tlie  archbishop,  assigning  their  reasons  for  refusing, 
his  grace  tola  them,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  commissioners  to  debate ;  adding,  "  he  did 
not  doubt,  but  when  they  had  felt  the  smart  of  want 
and  poverty,  they  would  complyi  for  the  wood  as 
yet  was  but  green." 

The  arebbtshop^a  teal  at  length  carried  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  hi';  Ir.t'.  f  r  lir  wanted  to  influence  the 
house  of  commonK  to  submit  all  matters  concerning 
religion  to  the  biahopa.  Mr.  Strickland  andMr.  Want- 
worth  strenuously  opposed  this  arbitrary  proceedinp;', 
m  which  the  queen  was  impoliticly  concerned  ;  and, 
after  very  warm  debates,  the  commons  were  oblij^ed 
to  agree  to  her  majeety's  pretensions,  though  by 
no  means  well  founded,  that  as  aopreme  h«ul  of 
the  church,  the  ordering  of  all  lhin)^s  thereunto 
beluiiging  was  a  branch  of  btr  royal  prerogative; 
and  Mr.  Wentworth  for  Ins  frvtiiom  of  speech  in 
this  debate  was  sent  to  li  T  ).ver.  The  queen  tben 
committed  this  prero^am  c  uito  the  hands  of  i'arker, 
and  the  prelates  of  his  i>arty,  who,  not  content  with 
requiring  subscription  to  the Thirty-NineArticles, ex- 
ceeded the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  ka  refosal; 
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and  the  archbishop  mftJe  a  ^enonal  inutation  in  the 
Itle  of  Wight,  at  that  time  ehteflyinhahited  bv  foreign 

protestanls  of  dilTerent  persuasions,  who  had  fled 
firom  Romish  persecution.  It  bad  been  the  poUcy 
of  fovemnwnt  hitherto  to  let  tbeee  strangers  enjoy 
reHgiou-H  toleration,  es|)ccianyas  there  wore  amongst 
them  tniiny  Ciilvini^ts ;  but  I'iirker  having  informa- 
tion that  not  a  few  of  the  nonconforming  clergy  had 
fount]  asylum  and  an  hospitable  reception  in  that 
island,  lie  resolved  to  enforce  the  act  of  uniformity 
there,  never  thought  of  before,  and  upon  meeting 
with  «hno«4  a  general  refusal,  he  deprived  the  clergy 
ind  ordered  the  ehmdies  to  be  shot  np.  This  io- 
tempcrate  zeal,  when  it  came  to  be  kii.s'vn  at  court, 
highly  displeased  tbe  queen.  ParKer  could  but  ill 
Irook  any  coolness  from  the  rpieen  or  her  ministry, 
U  he  always  pretended  that  the  warmth  of  h'\>i  zeal 

was  for  ibe  advancement  of  her  majesty's  honour 
and  the  support  of  her  royal  prerogative,  and  there- 
fnre  he  retired  from  court,  and  wrote  a  very  eharp 
letter  to  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh,  then  high  tnorarer 
and  first  ii^:ni  li  r  of  state,  expressing  his  discontent 
at  tbe  oitposiiioii  formed  against  hia  measures,  and 
^daring  both  the  chuieh  and  the  itato  to  be  hi 
danger  of  dissolution  from  the  countenance  piven  to 
the  puritans."  The  health  of  tbe  archbiiibop  from 
this  time  sunk  rapidly,  and  he  died  in  May  1575. 
ThoM  prelate's  "  Atxotmtof  the  Archbiihops  of  Can- 
tetbory'*  it  a  trork  of  great  meorefa. 

PAPKI  U.  RICII.VKD,  an  English  seaman,  who 
became  celebrated  as  the  leader  of  the  dangerous 
•iiitiny  at  the  Nore.  Parker  was  liom  in  Bteter  in 
•1760,  and  having  received  a  1^0^,1]  rlti-  .tirin  entered 
the  navy, and  served  durinf?  tin  uhl  i  l  .jii  war.  After 
tho  pnaciB  ho  rrrirntl  from  h.^  ]in>tessional  duties,  and 
married  a  paraon  of  conuderable  property:  but  dis- 
sipated the  whole  and  became  iavolvra  in  debt.  He 
was  confined  in  Kdinburgh,  and  on  liis  T'jIl  im 
went  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  the  royal  iieet  at 
tho  Nore.  He  did  not  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of 
his  officers,  hut  from  hia  abilities  obtained  tne  confi- 
dence of  the  men ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  mutiojr  be  waa  appotnted  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet.  The  crews  of  tbe  shipa  claimed 
greater  liberty  of  absence,  a  more  just  distribution  of 
prize-money,  and  :i  n.nrf  jiun;  (iklI  discharge  of  ar- 
rears of  pay,  with  several  other  privileges  and  ex- 
omptions  which  were  eonsidfltod  iaeoadMent  with  the 
subordination  of  the  na\'y  and  the  ohjrrt?  of  its  ser- 
vice ;  but  i^rker  held  so  high  a  rank  in  the  list  of 
sutineera»  and  was  ao  intimately  connected  with  tho 
whole  of  their  proceedings,  thai  it  will  be  necMsary 
to  notice  the  matter  in  detail. 

On  the  2l8t  of  May  they  sent  a  statement  of  their 
demands  to  Admiral  Bucknw.  to  be  by  him  trans- 
nittod  to  the  admiralty ;  to  which  they  peremptorily 
demanded  compliance,  as  \hc  only  terms  upon  whidi 
they  would  return  to  obedience.  On  the  22nd  May, 
Diie  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  replied,  re- 
funing  the  principal  part  of  their  demand's,  and  |)rO' 
raising  forgiveness  to  them  if  they  should  yet  return 
to  their  duty.  After  Admiral  Huckncr  had  deUvered 
this  answar  to  tbe  delegates  of  the  fleet,  tb^  wera 
allowed  only  ton  minutes  to  consider  and  return  an 
answer;  in  place  of  doing  which  tluy  took  to  their 
boats,  went  mto  the  harbour,  and  brought  out  all  tlie 
fVn.boato  there  to  tho  Great  Nore;  after  they  had 
passed  the  parrison  of  Sheemess,  the  <M!n  ])oats  all 
ired  at  the  fort,  not,  as  they  said,  with  au  luteniion  | 
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of  doing  any  damage,  but  to  show  their  defianca  of 
the  fort.   The  determination  of  the  delegates  in 

sequence  of  the  above  answer  from  t'lie  ;ul".iralty 
was,  "  That  nothing  could  be  settled  tdl  three  of  tbe 
board  of  admiralty  came  down  to  Sheerness." 

On  the  21rd  the  mutineers  struck  tbe  flag  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Huckneron  board  the  Sandwich,  and  hoisted 
the  red  flap,  the  symbol  of  mutiny,  in  its  stead.  "Dief 
compelled  all  the  ships  which  lay  near  Sheerness  to 
drop  down  to  the  Great  Nore,  in  order  to  concentrata 
the  scene  of  their  operations.  On  board  this  flag- 
^ip  each  man  of  war  sent  two  delegates,  who  went 
on  ahore  daily;  and  after  holding  their  meetmga 
paraded  the  streets  and  ramparts  of  the  garrison  with 
flags  and  music.  On  the  24th  the  seamen  received 
anoAer  letter  repeating  die  oflfer  of  pardon,  to  which 
a  peremptory  refusal  waa  oant*  signed  by  Btehard 
Parker,  their  president. 

Matters  had  now  risen  to  such  an  alarming  hcif^ht 
that  a  deputation  of  tbe  lords  of  the  admiralty,  com* 
posed  of  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Charles  6re^,  were  de- 
spatched t(»  Sheerness.  On  tho  29lli  their  lordship, 
held  a  board  at  Commissioner  Hartwell's  house  ;  the 
delegates  were  sent  for,  and  overy  eondliatory  mea- 
sure tried  to  induce  the  seamen  to  return  to  their 
duty  ;  a  declaration  wasi  read  on  board  of  all  the  mu- 
tinous ships  ;  but  this  and  all  the  expostulations  of 
their  lordships  proved  ineflTectnal )  and  finding  that, 
instead  of  being  menned  to  snbmisrioo,  tbe  nnitmeera 
Hjrcw  more  insolent  and  disobedient,  their  lordships 
returned  to  town,  first  signifying  to  the  seamen  that 
they  were  to  expect  no  concessions  whatever  further 
than  what  had  already  been  made  by  the  legislature, 
the  benefit  of  which  they  might  yet  enjoy  on  return- 
ing to  thor  dntj. 

The  seamen  now  bwan  to  perceive  their  desperato 
situation,,  and  procee^d  to  take  measures  which  in» 
ilic  ited  a  design  either  to  secure  their  present  situa- 
tion or  to  seek  safety  by  flight :  some  of  the  most 
violent  among  them  suggested  the  idea  of  carrying 

the  ships  to  the  enemy;  but  thr  !::rrnr:tv  rrvoltrd 

at  BO  treacherous  a  proceeding,  th  >ui;ii  even  a(iojjted 
to  save  their  hves,  alleging  that  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances was  their  primary  and  should  be  their  ultunato 
object.  With  a  view  of  extorting  compliance  with' 
their  demands,  they  ordered  the  Standard,  Brilliant, 
Inspector,  and  Swan,  to  get  under  weigh  and  moor 
across  the  Thames,  in  order  to  prevent  a  firee  passage 
up  and  down  the  river  tn  the  London  trarle.  'Hie 
ships  of  neutral  nations,  collierii,  and  a  few  small 
erait,  were  sufliered  to  pass,  having  first  received  a 
passport,  sij^ncd  by  Richard  Parker  as  president  of 
the  aelegates.  In  order  to  concentrate  their  force  all 
the  ships  which  lay  near  Sheerness  dropped  down  to 
t  h  e  Great  Nore.  Ilia  hne  of  battle  ships  were  drawn 
up  in  a  fine  at  abont  half  a  mils  distant  from  each 
!  '.  II  r,  rii\d  moored  w  ith  their  broadsides  ahreast.  In 
tile  ttpace  between  the  line  of  battle  ships  the  mer- 
chantmen and  other  vessels  which  had  been  detained 
were  moored.  As  all  communication  was  stopped 
with  the  shore,  the  mutineers  supplied  themselves 
with  water  and  provisions  from  these  vessels ;  a  party 
also  landed  on  the  isle  of  Grain,  and  carried  off  a 
number  oF  sheep  and  other  provndons ;  besides,  to 
supply  their  present  wants,  they  took  from  a  trading 
vessel  300  sacks  of  flour,  which  they  distributed  to 
the  difl^errat  erews,  giving  in  return  hilts  drawn  by 
tiie  delegates  on  the  admiralty. 
I    On  the  '26lh  of  May,  Admiral  Dancai*  put  to  sc» 
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with  |u8  squadron  excepting  die  Montague  and  Naa. 
MO,  whose  crews  refused  to  under  weigh  under 
pretence  of  beinf[  in  the  course  of  payment.  This 
example  was  followed  on  the  39tn  and  Slat  by 

the  rest  of  the  Hqiiadron,  lca\'ing  with  the  admiral 
only  the  Yeaerable  and  Adamant.  Symptoms  of  mu- 
tiny at  one  time  began  to  appear  on  board  the  Vener- 
ahle-t-the  plot  was  however  fortunately  discovered 
before  it  came  to  maturity.  Upon  which  the  admiral 
ordered  the  haud^  to  be  turned  up,  and  addressed 
them  follows: — "  Mvlads,  I  am  not  in  the  smallest 
ilt(^rcc  apprehenBive  of  any  violent  measure  you  may 
have  in  contemplation  ;  and  though  I  afisure  you  I 
would  much  ratiier  acquire  your  love  than  incur  your 
fBar,  I  will  with  my  own  hand  put  to  death  the  ftrat 
man  who  shall  presume  to  display  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  rebellious  conduct"  Turning  round  imme- 
diately to  one  of  the  mattneen*  "  Do  you,  Sir,"  said 
he.  "  want  to  take  the  command  of  thin  hhlj)  out  of 
my  hand?**  **Ye9,  Sir,"  replied  the  sailor,  with  the 
greatest  determination.  The  admiral  immediately  raised 
ma  arm  with  an  intent  to  plunge  his  sword  into  the 
nratineer*!  breast;  the  blow  being  prevented  by  the 
chaplain  and  secretary,  who  seized  the  admiral's  arm  ; 
be  did  not  attemiit  to  make  a  second,  but  with  some 
agitation  called  tne  ship's  company :  **  Let  those  who 
will  "tnnd  by  me  and  my  ofDcers  pass  over  imme- 
diately to  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  tliat  w  e  may 
aeeirao  are  our  friends  and  who  are  our  opponents." 
In  an  instant  the  whole  crew,  excepting  six  who  had 
been  the  promoters  of  4ilf  disturbance,  ran  over 
TTiese  were  immediately  f  :  in  il  in  irons;  but  some 
time  afterwards  expressing  themselves  truly  penitent 
lor  what  they  had  doM,  Uia  admiral  was  iiMiiiced  to 
liberate  them. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to 
town,  a  cabinet  council  was  immediately  held,  when 
It  was  determined  to  emphiy  the  moat  vigonma  mea> 
sures  to  reduce  the  rebds.  A  proclamation  was  is- 
aued  for  the  suppression  of  the  mntiTious  and  trea- 
aonable  proceedings  of  the  crews  of  ceruin  uf  his 
majesty's  sbipe  at  the  Nore;  at  the  same  time  oflfer- 
ing  his  majesty's  pardon  to  aD  such  as  should  imme- 
diately return  to  iheir  duty.  The  most  active  mea- 
sures were  at  the  same  time  taken  to  compel  the 
rebellious  crews  to  submit ;  the  shores  on  botn  sides 
were  lined  with  batteries ;  the  forts  at  Tilbury,  Sbeer- 
i)C8H,  and  Gravesend,  were  furnished  with  furnaces 
lor  red  hot  shoL  The  buo^  at  the  Nore  and  along 
Ae  coast  were  removed.  The  Neptune  of  ninety- 
three  guns,  commanded  by  Sir  Erasmus  Gower  as 
commodore,  manned  with  volunteers,  raised  by  tiub- 
acriptionof  the  merdianta  of  London ;  with  the  Lan- 
caster of  sixty-four,  whose  crew  had  returned  to  their 
duty,  urcompanied  by  the  .\gincourt  and  several  gun- 
boats ;  were  ordered  to  drop  down  the  river  and  pro- 
ceed to  attack  the  rebels,  ilie  firmness  of  the  muti- 
ncm  h^ian  at  length  to  be  a  little  ahaken,  and  they 
were  determined  to  try  once  more  to  effect  n  rvmn- 
eltlation  with  government  through  the  meduim  of 
the  earl  of  Northesk.  For  this  purpose  the  two  de- 
legates of  the  Monmouth  were  rowed  on  board  that 
ship,  and  informed  bis  lordship  that  it  was  the  plea- 
sure of  the  committee  that  he  should  immediately  ac- 
company them  on  board  the  flag  ship  as  they  had 
proposau  to  make  leadii^  to  an  aeeommodation. 
His  lordship  rorajjlit  ri,  attended  by  one  officer:  he 
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who  told  Lord  Northesk,  "That  the  committee  with 
one  voice  had  come  to  a  declaration  of  the  terms  on 
which  alone,  without  the  smallest  alteration,  they 
would  give  up  the  ships ;  and  that  they  had  xent  for 
him  as  one  who  was  known  to  ()e  the  seaman's 
friend,  to  be  charged  with  them  to  the  king,  from 
whom  he  must  pledge  his  honour  to  retttm  on  board 
with  a  clear  .unl  |u,slii\f  answer  within  fifty-four 
hours."  W  hen  i'arker  had  read  the  letter,  his  lord- 
ship said,  that  he  certainly  would  bear  it  as  desired ; 
but  he  could  not,  from  the  nnreasonablencss  of  the 
demands,  flatter  them  with  any  expectation  of  suc- 
cess. They  persisted  that  the  whole  must  be  com-^ 
plied  with,  or  they  would  immediately  put  the  fleet 
to  sea. 

Lord  Northesk  proceeded  t  T  London  withthis  des. 
patch  {  and  after  stopping  a  short  time  at  the  admi- 
ralty, he  attended  Bail  Speooer  to  the  king,  'llie- 
dem^nds  of  the  seamen  wer<»  rejected  as  exorbitant 
anu  unreasonable.  Captain  Knight,  whom  they  had 
permitted  to  go  on  shore  upon  the  promise  to  return,, 
carried  down  the  refusal  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 
All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  now  at  an  end, 
measures  were  taken  by  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  C'har.-is 
Grey  to  attack  the  fleet  from  the  works  at  bheerness, 
with  the  gun-boata,  &c. ;  but  fortonalelir  on  the  9th 
of  June  symptf>TT?i  of  disunion  appeared  among  the 
mutineers,  whicli  rendered  the  application  of  force 
unnecessary.  On  that  day  the  Repulse  and  Leopard 
made  their  eacape^  the  latter  up  theThamea}  buttho 
K  .pulse  unfwfettuttely  ran  aground,  andwaa|ninni4 
and  fired  upon  by  tbs  MoBmouih ;  happily  no  Imu 
were  lost. 

On  the  13th,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Standard,  the 
Nassau,  thelris,and  theVestnl,  deserted  the  rebels  and 
went  up  the  Thames,  or  under  the  gtms  at  Sheemess  ; 
the  cnwa*  howevw,  of  these  vessels  were  far  firom. 
being  unanimoua*  aararal  men  were  kiUed  or 
wounded  in  the  strdggles  which  took  place  on  board 
them,  between  the  pariizans  of  the  ofncers  and  those- 
uf  the  seamen.  The  crews  of  all  the  ships  now  inti- 
mated an  inclination  to  submit,  provided  a  general 
pardon  shfiuld  b"  granted.  The  crew  of  the  Sand- 
wicii  was  particularly  desiroiu,  and  Parker  did  not 
oppose  this  spirit — a  spirit  greatly  accelerated  by  th» 
arrival  on  board  of  Laeuteoant  Mott  with  the  procla> 
raations,  acts  of  parliament,  &c.,  of  which  the  men 
c'limjiliiined  that  tin:  y  had  been  kept  in  iKTiDrancr  till 
that  period,  ja  the  course  of  the  evening  the  mea 
resolved  to  submit  and  accept  of  the  king's  mercy, 
conceiving,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  extended  to 
thosR  who  had  not  known  to  what  extent  they  had 
offended.  In  this  state  the  crew  of  the  Sandwich cw- 
ried  the  ship  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  Slteemess 
the  next  morning:  upon  which  Admiral  Buckner 
sent  his  liont  v,  it'n  n  guard  of  is  to  arrest  Parker 
and  bring  him  on  shore.  As  soon  as  be  bad  heard 
diat  a  boat  waa  come  along-side  for  him,  ho  aumn- 
dered  himself  to  four  of  the  ship's  crew  to  protect  him 
from  the  outrages  of  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  whose 
vengeance  he  feared.  Upon  this  the  officers  of  the 
Sandwich  delivered  Parker,  and  a  delegate  by  the 
name  of  Davis,  who  had  acted  as  captain  nnder  him^ 
with  about  thirty  raorc  of  the  dclcy  ti-'.  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers ;  these  were  commiued  to  the 
bladcholainthegarrMOQof Sheemeaa.  OutiMftral 
appearance  of  the  soldiers  one  of  the  delegates,  Wal- 


found  the  convention  in  the  state  cabin,  consisting  I  lace,  of  the  Standard,  shot  himself  dead,  and  was 
•fni^Maigalei^  with  Ftekcrattii^  at  tiinr  head).]  afin^^  Oiith«22ndoC 
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5^8  PARKER,  SAMUE 

June  Uie  tnai  uf  Richard  Parker  coinmencf'd  on  board 
the  Neptune  off  Greenhithe ;  be  n  as  fuund  (n^ty, 
MDlenoM  to  die,  and  nifferad  accordingly  on  tKMrd 
the  Sandwieh,  on  the  99th  of  June,  1797- 

IVirker  met  bis  (ie  itli  vith  the  satne  couraj^e  and 
determinntion  that  he  bad  exhibited  through  the  whole 
of  bio  8tnigg1e  for  the  rights  of  hi«  ftllmr  ManMn. 
His  widow  who  was  left  in  circumstances  of  great  pe- 
cuniary distress,  wa^  lately  discovered  m  tlie  lowest 
state  (^indigence  by  some  philanthropic  individuals, 
who,  taueh  to  thairhonoar.  have  subscribed  towards 
her  falora  rapport.  For  this  purpose  they  had  a  por- 
trait engraved,  and  tlie  proccLils  applied  to  her  use. 

PARKER,  SAMUEL,  an  English  prelate,  who 
waa  bom  in  1640.  and  educated  in  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  puritanism.  However,  after  the  re>ttoration 
his  religiuus  principles  underwent  a  complete  change, 
and  were  so  favourable  to  the  times  that  he  obtained 
aemral  valuable  church  preferments.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Jwanem  II.  he  was  raised  to  the  sec  of  Oxford, 
shortly  after  which  he  pulilinlied  his  work  entitled 
"  Reasons  for  Abronttog  the  Test  imuoaed  upon  all 
the  Members  of  Farliameiit."  He  died  in  1087,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  was  the 
mithor  of  a  History  of  his  own  times,  "  The  State 
of  the  Church  fairly  Suted,"  and  "  A  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Dinne  Authority  oftheiMr  of  Natan  and 
the  Christian  Religion." 

PARKER,  THOMAS,  an  English  lawyer,  who 
waa,  io  17S8>  raised  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor. 
Afterholding  daia  ofliee  ftar  aome  ymn  lie  wta  ac- 
cused of  corrupt  practices,  and  the  same  hein^r  proved 
he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  .iO,OOiH.  His 
loffdahip  died  in  i7-)2,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
the  second  earl  of  Mansfield.  This  nuhkman  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  love  of  science,  and  was 
for  ^<^TTle  uim  ]>resident  of  the  royal  society. 

PAKKEi),  bAMUEU  a  scientific  professor  of 
chenfiiet^,  who  was  born  at  Slonfbnd^  in  Worces* 
tiT'i^ire  in  1759,  and  was  educated  at  Market  Har- 
borougli.  In  1806  he  published  his  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  "  Chemical  Catechism."  A  aaeond 
edition  was  soon  called  for,  which  contained  so  irs^nv 
additional  facts  a.s  to  be  almost  a  new  work.  .Many 
editions  have  since  appeared.  In  1808  he  published 
**  An  Uaaay  on  the  UtiUty  of  Chonintry  to  the  Arts 
and  Mamuactoiw.''  In  the  following  year  he  pro- 
duced  his  "  Rudiments  of  f'heraistry,  illustratea  by 
Experiments."  In  be  nublished  "Chemiou 
Eaaaya,  principally  relating  to  the  Arte  and  Maanfiw- 
tures  of  the  British  Dominions." 

'Ilie  benevolence  of  las  disposition,  and  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  attached  him  to  a  large  drde  of 
finenda;  and  in  him  the  community  loat  a  moat 
M^ondile  member.  Hia  worita  attaat  his  ardour,  di- 
ligence,  and  per'ieverance  in  the  pursuit  of  science  ; 
nor  was  he  less  distinguished  by  his  beneficent  efforts 
and  pecuniary  liberality  in  the  support  of  every  pub- 
lic in'--tif tition  which  tended  to  increase  the  happiness 
or  promote  the  improvctnunl  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
His  industry  and  activity  of  mind  were  evinced  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  by  his  being  anxiously  engaged 
in  preparing  and  superintending  improved  editions 
of  his  chemical  worbi.  Mr.  Parkaa  died  on  the  23rd 
of  September,  1835. 

PARKINSON.  JOHN,  an  Engnsh  botanist,  who 
was  born  in  l.i67.  He  was  t!ie  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  Faradisi  in  hole  Fnradisiis  Terrestris,  or  a 
Oiidan  of  all  Borto  of  Fleaeant  IHowera  wbicb  o»r 
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English  air  will  iiermit  to  be  nursed  up."  In  ad- 
dition to  wlucb  he  pttbUabed  eeveral  otlier  vahnbla 

PARKINSON,  THOMAS,  a  learned  mathenati- 

cian  and  philosoplier,  who  was  Imrn  in  Kirkhatu  in 
Lancashire,  and  received  bis  education  at  Cbnst 
Church,  Gambridgie,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1 7C9, 
and  the  same  year  entered  holy  orders.  In  1787  be 
published  **  A  isystcm  of  Mechanics,"  and  shortly 
after  "A  System  of  Mechanics  and  llydrostalica." 
He  subsequently  obtained  a  valuable  church  prefer- 
ment, and  died  on  the  13th  of  Noremher,  19S0. 

PAHKni'IL"^T,  JOHN,  an  English  divine  and 
poet,  who  waa  bom  at  Guildford  in  Surrey,  and  re- 
ceived bta  education  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  presented  to  the  rich  living  of  Clcvc  in  Glon 
cestershire  by  Edward  VI.,  but  on  the  death  uf  that 
prince  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.  After 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elisabeth  he  returned  and  waa 
made  bishop  of  Norwich,  over  which  he  presided  for 
fourteen  years.  lie  died  in  1574.  HewaatheaU* 
tbor  of  several  theological  works. 

PARKHURST.  JOHN,  an  EngHah  critic,  who 
wa"?  horn  at  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire  He  was 
educated  at  Clare  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
entered  holy  orders,  but  as  he  posse-ssed  an  easy  for- 
tune he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  pnrattita. 
He  published  a  valuable  "  Hebrew  and  Engiiah 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  "  -V  Trcause  on 
the  Defence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour."  Uia 
death  took  place  at  Epeom  in  1797. 

PARMEGIANO,  an  eminent  Italian  artist,  who 
was  born  at  Parma  on  the  Uth  of  January,  1503.  and 
baptized  by  the  names  of  Girolaroo  Pranceeco  Maria 
Marzola.  Having  completed  his  preparatory  studies 
he  went  to  Rome  fur  the  purpose  of  improving  him- 
self, and  while  there  studied  with  the  utmost  ddnfencc 
the  antique  and  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters;  but  particularly  those  of  Raphael,  Miehad 
.\ngelo,  and  Jidio  Romano.  Of  Raphael,  especially, 
he  imitated  the  style  and  manner,  and  as  he  resem- 
bled that  painter  m  beauty  of  countenance  and  de- 
rr;\nrf  of  deportment,  it  was  currently  ?aid  that  ibe 
Hou  i  of  Raphael  had  emigrated  into  the  body  of  Parme- 
giano.  He  now  added  to  his  other  acquisitions  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  proved  the  delicacy  of  hia 
taste  by  avoiding  the  prominent  defect  of  Mkhad 
Anj^'clo,  who  was  reproached  with  loo  great  a  di^pby 
of  anatomical  knowledge.  In  fact,  he  now  formed 
a  style,  which  was  pecuharly  his  own,  and  which 
has  Deen  said  to  unite  the  characteristiea  of  Raphneiy 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Correggio. 

During  bis  short  stay  at  Rome,  Vasari  says  he 
painted  several  small  pictures,  most  of  which  became 
the  property  of  the  cardinal  Ipnolito  de  Medici.  Of 
his  larifer  works,  the  biographer  s]iecillos  three:  a 
round  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  which  he  praisce 
as  singularly  beaulifttl,  and  which  was  painted  for 
M.  Agnolo  Cesis  ;  a  jiicture  of  our  Lady  and  Cliri?t, 
with  several  angels,  and  a  St.  Joseph,  ivinarkablc  for 
the  pleasing  air  of  the  heads,  the  beauty  of  the  co> 
lounng.  and  the  grace  and  Kkill  with  which  it^ia 
finished ;  and  a  portrait  uf  Signor  Lorenzo  Cibo, 
captain  of  the  p  ipul  t^uard,  which  w  as  said  to  be  equal 
to  Ufe  iuelf.  Finally  he  was  engaged  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture for  Madonna  Maria  Batfalina  da  Otu  di  Cas- 
tello,  which  w.is  intendt  1  to  be  placed  in  the  church 
of  St.  Salvalore  del  Lauro.  It  represented  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  clouds,  holding  i  book,  with  the  Child  or 
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Jicr  knees  ;  St.  John  kneeling  on  the  earth,  and  St. 
Jerome  aideep  at  a  distance;  and  from  this  figure  it 
is  styled  the  Viaion  of  St.  Jerome.  While  he  waa 
engaf^ed  in  thia  peiformtnce,  the  nmnonUfl  taA 
of  Rome,  in  1527,  crcmed,  and  an  anecddtt  IB 
corded  of  him,  similar  to  that  which  ia  related  of 
rroto;;ene8,  the  Greek  painter,  during  the  ai^e  of 
Rhodes  by  Demetrius.  In  conseqaence  of  his  fi-ted 
attention  to  thiii  work,  he  neither  heard  the  roaring 
of  the  cannon,  nor  perceived  the  tumult  of  the  as- 
aault,  till  some  eoulien  roahed  into  hi»  apwrtneiit 
and  surprised  hhn  in  the  midat  of  his  hhoors.  For- 
Innately,  the  chief  of  the  troop,  who  enters  1  liis 
room,  waa  a  man  of  tasi«,  and  being  much  struck 
with  hie  corapoeitioo,  checked  the  rapacity  of  his 
followerc,  am?  exacted  from  the  painter  only  snme 
sketches  m  pen  and  ink,  with  which  iic  wa.«i  liigiiiy 
gratified.  Another  party,  more  regardless  of  the  arts, 
inatetiag  on  money,  he  went  out  to  borrow  a  sum 
Irom  a  friend,  whoi  he  was  edied  hj  a  third  troop, 
by  whom  he  xFas  imprisoned  until  ha  had  found 
uieana  to  satisfy  their  demanda. 

A  dty  recently  eadeed  and  Ulled  with  foreign  troope 
heint?  an  insecure  residence  for  an  artist,  he  rptirwl 
to  Bologna,  where  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  saddier, 
his  countryman  and  friend,  and  proposed  to  remunfor 
a  time  with  the  view  of  etching  his  beatcompoiitioni* 
tibeaitofengniTingon  copper  bavingbeen  raeendy  <Ba- 
covered.  Diiriuv:^  hi-  n  si  !.  nee  at  Rome,  Parmegiano 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  chiaroscuro  method  of 
engraving  on  wood ;  and  a  print  of  his  own  Diogenes, 
in  that  stylf,  is  fnl^rly  attnbuted  tn  him,  for  it  was 
done  by  Hugo  de  Carpi,  the  inventor  of  that  method, 
whose  name  ap])ears  at  the  bottom  of  the  impression. 
Some  abo  aacribe  to  him  the  invention  of  etehhw  on 
copper,  and  othere  of  nwnotinto  t  but  bodi  withimit 
fonn  !  itinn  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  among 
the  iinst  who  introduced  etching  into  Italy,  and  to 
have  greatly  improved  the  art.  During  his  residence 
at  B  ilof^m,  he  not  only  made  many  ctcliings  of  his 
own  works,  which  were  much  admired,  but  employed 
a  aidUhl  artist*  named  Bernardo  da  Trento,  to  engrave 
odiera.  Me  was  at  length  diverted  from  his  pursuit 
hy  the  treachery  of  Bernardo,  who  decamped,  after 
stealing  his  tools  and  de^iif{ns.  In  consequence  of 
thialos8,,he  resumed  the  pencil  and  painted  many  pic- 
tures for  diArent  individuala  and  convents.  Among 
these  are  enumerated  a  St.  Roqnr,  attacked  with  a 
plague}  a  Conversion  of  St.  I'aul,  with  numerous 
figures,  a  landscape,  and  a  Madonna  of  great  l)cauty, 
for  hia  host  the  aaddler.  Indeed  several  of  his  most 
esteemed  pieces  were  executed  in  that  citv ;  and  it 
is  singular,  that  during  so  short  a  stay  hia  pencil 
should  have  been  so  wonderfully  productive. 

Hie  htter  part  of  hie  Ufe  was  marked  with  aneh 
distre.ss  as  is  the  consequence  of  irregularities,  and 
which  too  often  suliy  the  hngbl^st  genius.  He  en- 
gaged with  the  confraternity  of  La  Steccata  to  paint 
the  church,  for  which  be  received  several  advances. 
Not  proceeding  in  bis  undertaking,  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisonea  at  the  suit  of  the  monks,  hut  released 
upon  a  promise  to  fulfil  his  task.  He  did  not,  how- 
avar,  long  survive  his  libenrtion  firom  priM»t  for  be 
was  seizra  with  a  nolcnt  fever,  which  hurried  him  to 
the  grave,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1540,  in  his  tfairty- 
ssvrathyear,  dying,  by  a  singular  coinetdenee,  at  the 
same  age  as  his  favourite  prototype,  the  inimitable  Ra- 
phael. His  body,  at  his  own  request,  was  removed 
from  Cknal  Maggiote,  and  interred  in  the  dmreh  of 
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the  convent  of  Fontana,  naked,  with  a  cross  of  cypress 
laid  on  his  breast. 

The  style  of  Parmegiano  is  evidently  grounded  on 
^t  of  vomggio,  though  he  ancceesfuily  superadded 
the  characteristics  of  Raphael  and  Mirli  u  !  Angelo. 
He  is,  however,  far  removed  from  the  reproach  of 
8er\nle  imitation,  and  though  he  has  m  admirably 
blended  their  respective  beauties,  his  style  is  exclu- 
sively his  own.  His  chief  object  was  delicacy  and 
elegance,  which  he  has  evinceil  in  the  air  of  bis  fe> 
male  figurea*  the  contrasts  of  his  attitudes,  and  tha 
easy  flow  of  his  drapery. 

He  is  indeed  n  jiroar  hf  l  a  mannerist,  for  carry- 
ing these  peculiantieM  to  excess ;  and,  particuhurly  in  his 
sealona  imitations  of  the  antique,  is  said  to  Iwve  made 
the  extremities  of  his  female  forms  too  slender  for 
tite  proportions  of  natural  beauty.  This  defect  is 
remarked  in  one  of  his  finest  figures,  wbich  is  tbencc 
caUed  the  Madonna  del  CoUo  Laogo,  or  lo^g-necketl 
Madonna.  But  although  he  may  in  some  degree 
merit  the  censttrr  of  sacrificing  such  essentials  to 
ideal  elegance,  he  has  fully  proved  his  ability  to  at- 
tain sublimity  and  dignity.  Of  this  many  proofii 
T-nny  he  Ir.i.vn  from  his  works  in  fresco,  and  jrirti 
cuiarly  fro  n  his  celebrated  figure  of  Moses  breaking 
the  tabK  ^  oi  the  law,  which  is  highly  impressive,  for 
the  cliaracter  of  the  head,  the  nudestiy  of  the  form, 
and  tlie  energy  and  dignity  of  tne  attitude.  "  Of 
this  figure,"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes,  "  we  are 
at  a  loss  wbich  to  admire  most,  the  correctness  (d 
the  drawing,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  conception." 

Among  the  excellencies  of  Parmegiano  we  may 
enumerate  the  appropriate  and  harmonious  tone  of 
his  colourir^;  ana  ma^  equally  commend  the  judi- 
dons  arrangement  of  his  subjects ;  for  he  generally 
ahatalned  from  crowding  his  field,  and  was  thus  en- 
abled to  dive  his  figures  their  du  -  ]ir(i]iortion  and  full 
effect,  indeed,  almost  the  only  composition  men- 
tioned by  hia  Inographers,  as  departing  from  thia 
rule,  is  Christ  preachmg  to  the  multitude,  whlcli  was 
preserved  in  the  villa  of  Colomo,  belonging  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Fkrma.  Another  excellence  was  hia 
skill  and  accuracy  m  design,  in  which  he  has  been 
justly  compared  to  Rsphael.  So  ambitious  was  be 
of  perfection  in  this  branch  of  art,  tli  (  !il  -h  said  to 
have  made  repeated  draughts  of  bis  prmci^ial  figures ; 
andof  Uie  Adam  in  die  oleecata,  in  particular,  no  leea 
than  three  different  sketches  have  been  discovered 
and  engraved.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  been  slow 
and  deliberate  in  liis  conceptions,  forming  bis  plan 
with  great  care  before  he  took  up  the  pencil,  and 
then  finishing  bis  work  with  that  ireedom  and  deci- 
sion which  called  forth  SO  warm  and  cnthiuiaatic  an 
eulogium  from  Albani. 

PARNBLL,  THOMAS,  an  English  poet  of  eon- 
siderable  talent,  who  was  horn  in  ir>79,  and  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin;  after  which  be  en^^red 
holy  orders.  In  1713  be  was  presented  to  the  vicar- 
age  of  Finglass,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  prefer- 
ment, as  be  died  at  Chester  while  on  his  way  to  Ire- 
land in  1717.  A  collection  of  his  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  1721  by  Pope  :  they  consist  of  his  "  Rise  of 
Woman,**  "The  Fairy  Tale,"  "Hie  Hymn  to  Con- 
tentment," Health."  "The  Vigil  of  Venus."  "'l-he 
Night-piece  on  Death,"  "The  Allegory  on  Man," 
and  "  The  Hermit."  Tliese  have  been  respectively 
criticised  by  hia  biographers.  Goldsmith  and  Johnson, 
and  have  stood  the  test  of  nearly  a  century.  "  His 
pruae/'  saya  Dr.  Johnaont  "most  be  derived  from 
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the  easy  sweettiMtef  hit  dietaim;  in  his  vsrwt  there 

w  more  happiness  than  paina  j  he  is  gprightly  with- 
out effort,  and  always  delights^  though  he  never  ra- 
¥Mhes:  every  thing  i*  proper,  jeteverf  thing  Mema 
Cttual." 

In  1758  a  volume  w.i8  pubUshed,  it  is  not  known 
T)y  whom,  entitled  "The  FosthunMiua  Works  of  Dr. 
Thomaa  FamelL"  This,  althov^h  it  exceeded  the 
vohime  puhSahed  by  Pope  in  hvSk,  appeared  lo  far 
inferior  in  merit,  that  ihc  i  lmirersof  Parncll  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  uf  mu^t  of  the  pieces ;  and 
there  are  but  a  few  of  them  indeed  which  can  be  as- 
cribed to  him  without  some  injury  to  his  character. 
Goldsmith  refused  to  incorporate  them  with  the  col- 
lection he  published  in  1770;  but  they  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  edition  in  Johnion^s  Poets,  and 
apMrently  without  hie  consent.  He  says  of  them, 
"f  know  not  whenci-  tliry  came,  nOT  hum  CTOf  in<  ' 
quired  whither  they  are  going." 

PARNELL.  WILLIAM,  a  cathoUc  writer,  who  was 
principally  remarkable  as  the  author  of  the  following 
works :— "  The  Causes  of  Popular  Discontents  in  Ire- 
land," and  "  'Hie  Apology  for  the  Cfetholicfl.**  He 
died  on  the  and  of  Jose,  1820. 

PARR,  SAMUEL,  •  learned  divine  and  critic,  who 
was  born  on  the  15th  of  January,  174  )  He  was 
early  sent  to  the  celebrated  school  at  Harrow-on-the 
Hill,  of  which  place  he  was  a  native,  end  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  became  h?nrl  Ijoy  in  that  CBtahUshment. 
He  was,  however,  shorUv  after  removed  from  school 
and  placed  behind  his  mhei's  counter.  He,  how- 
over,  entertained  so  strong  a  dislike  to  his  father's 
profession,  that  after  three  years'  stru^^le  igainst  bis 
father's  wishes  he  was  placed  at  Cambridge.  He  did 
not  long  derive  the  benetits  of  acatiemical  instruction. 
His  father  died,  and  Pkrr's  povertv  compelled  hunto 
quit  that  seat  of  Iprtrniriir  in  uliii  li  iiis  genius  and  per- 
severance luuhl  have  earned  fur  hiia  the  highest  ho- 
nours. He,  however,  made  extraordinary  dn^al 
neqiiisitioiia,  aiui  was  rewarded  by  Dr.  Stunner  se- 
teding  htm,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  as  his 
head  assistant.  At  Christmas  1769  Dr.  Parr  was  or- 
dained to  the  curacies  of  Wilsdon  and  Kingsbury, 
Middleser,  which  he  resigned  at  Easier  1770.  In 
1771  he  was  created  M.  A.  per  literas  regias,  and  in 
the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Sumner,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  liend-BMHlerBhip  of  Harrow,  with 
|he  kite  master's  strong  recommendation.  Altb miirh 
■tf^ine  hopes  were  entertained  bv  his  friend s  of 
liiH  ^ci  c  f  liis  \  niitli  and  other  influence  prevailed 
agmast  bia  nomination,  to  the  great  dieappointment 
of  the  seholara.  The  eleclion  ftU  nnon  Dr.  Heath, 
Dr.  Parr  gtibaemiently  resigned  the  place  of  assistant, 
and  estabhsheu  a  private  academy  at  Sunmore  with 
forty-live  boys,  of  whom  all  but  one  followed  him 
from  Harrow.  It  then  became  desirable,  ami  rr;  n 
necessary,  that  he  should  be  married  ;  he  tiicitlure 
allied  liimself  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Marsen- 
gale,  Esq.,  of  Carleton.  Xbie  lady  was  an  onlv  child, 
ored  up  by  three  midden  annts,  as  the  said  of  herself, 
"in  rigidity  and  frigidity;  "  and  she  always  descnl)ed 
Dr.  Parr  an  "  bora  m  a  whirlwind,  and  bred  a  tyrant." 
Such  discordant  elements  were  not  likely  to  produce 
harmony.  The  lady  lost  few  opportunities  of  annoy- 
ing her  spouse,  an  object  which  a  strong  understand- 
ing and  caustic  powers  of  language  afforded  her  more 
than  ordinary  fsdlities  of  accomplishing ;  and  she 
always  preferred  exposing  hit  foihlca  aim  ridiculing 
hiapecttliaritieaiDthapiwcnct  ofothsn.  Bjrthii 
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lad  V,  who  died  at  Tognmonth  in  Ann)  IBlO^Dr.  IWt 

haa  several  children  who  died  in  Umut  idfitney*  and 
two  daughters  who  grew  up. 
The  period  of  Dr.  Parr's  conUnuanee  at  Slanmore 

was  five  years.  "  Tbe  boys  who  accompanied  him,'* 
to  use  the  words  of  one  uf  his  pupils,  "  were,  in  gene- 
ral, the  flower  of  Harrow  school.  In  the  zenith  of  its 
glory*  when  a  Sumner  presided  in  its  academic  hoer- 
ers.  Many  were  young  men  of  eonelderri»1e  talents 
and  matured  intellect,  and  de'i  st,  1  alike  a  Peri^ian, 
a  Grecian,  or  an  English  tyrant ;  knew  the  language, 
and  glowed  with  all  the  fervour,  of  Demosthenes. 
'I'he  fine  Alcaic  fragment  in  praise  of  Harmodius  and 
.Aristogiton,  the  deliverers  of  Greece,  echoed  from 
every  tongue,  and  hud  been  translate*!  by  almost  every 
hand  among  the  elder  of  them,  'llie  master,  tunr- 
e\-er,  was  no  advocate  for  insubordination,  sioee  no- 
I  Im  hI  v  ever  carried  school  discipline  to  a  higher  pitch ; 
the  result  of  which,  on  some  occasions,  brought  on 
him  unmerited  obloquy,  lliat  the  democratie  s^nrit 
prevailed,  thoufih  to  no  culp^.l^le  extent,  among  the 
gentlemen  about  that  period  educated  at  Harrow,  may 
m  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  so 
well  read,  under  the  tuition  of  their  learned  deceued 
master,  in  Greek  history,  by  which  they  were  nata« 
rally  interested  in  the  fate  of  liberty, — that  liberty 
whose  cause  was  so  well  supported  by  its  orators 
against  the  armies  ci  the  Persian  eatrap  and  the  iosi. 
dious  designs  of  Philip.  The  power  of  gold  had  also 
been  recently,  and  to  an  alarming  extent,  tried  in  their 
own  country  bv  the  daring  minister,  who  is  said  t» 
have  affirmed  that  every  man  had  his  price." 

The  advantages  of  the  Stanntore  establishment  were 
not,  however,  equal  to  tlie  doctor's  expectations.  His 
exuenses  were  excessive,  his  proiits  toerefore  incon- 
simniile,  1^  laiwurs  most  oppreMve,  and  he  found 
the  impossibility  of  supjwrting  his  situation  ntrnin^r 
the  influence  and  credit  of  a  great  public  school,  and 
the  well-founded  reputation  of  his  competitor.  Dr. 
Heath  ;  he  therefore,  in  1776,  was  induced  to  accept 
the  mastership  of  Colchester  school,  and  thither  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  Stanmore  scholars  followed  him. 
He  was  ordained  in  i777>  and  held  the  cures  <rf  tbe 
parishes  of  THnitv  and  the  Highe,  Cdldieater.  la 
177S  he  obtained  the  mastership  of  Norwich  school, 
and  in  1780  received  the  preferment  of  the  rectory  of 
Asteriiy  in  LineolndiiM.  In  the  summer  of  this  year 
he  commenced  his  career  as  nn  author  by  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Two  Sermons  on  Education."  In  the  sura- 
raerof  1781  appeared  "A  Discourse  on  the  late  Fast, 
by  Phileleutherus  ^fotfolciencis."  This  sermon  hae 
been  considered  die  beet  of  Dr.  Plurr's  produetiooa. 
and  had  a  corresponding  success  ;  for,  though  anony- 
uioutily  pubhshed,  the  whole  impression  was  sold  m 
two  months.  In  the  spring  of  1783  Lady  Trafford. 
whose  son  he  liad  edurnted,  presented  bim  ivith  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Hation  ;  and  in  Apni  ijtss  he 
removed  there,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  retiring,  while  yet  in  the  eowyment  of  youth 
and  strength,  from  the  fatigue  of  ptiolw  teachinir.  and 
devoting  his  leisure  to  the  jiriv  itr  tuition  of  a  liinilcd 
number  of  pupilti.  After  this  preferment  he  resigned 
Asterby.  In  the  same  year  he  obtained  from  Bishop 
Lowth  the  prebend  of  Wenlock  Barns,  in  ihi?  cathe- 
dral of  tsl.  Paul.  In  ir>^''  he  resumed  his  former 
subject  in  "A  Discourse  on  Education,  and  on  the 
Plans  pursued  in  Charity  Schools,"  and  about  1000 
copies  were  aoM  in  n  yaj  abort  time.  This  quarto 
v<diime  ia  an  abb  and  maiterly  aijBttiMOt  for  pop«-. 
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krvdoeMioo  waA  improvement,  and  bad  the  meiil  of 

heing  one  of  the  first  publications  which  concentrated 
public  attention  on  tlic  alUimportant  subject  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction  of  the  people.  In 
1787  Or.  Parr  assisted  the  Rev.  Henry  HotivT  in  a 
new  edition  of  the  three  books  of  iieliendeuus,  a 
learned  Scotsman,  humanity  professor  at  Paris  in 
1602,  and  master  of  requaeta  to  Jamea  I.  Theae  be 
derailed  to  Boike,  Lord  Noitii.  and  Mr.  Fox.  He 
prefixed  a  Latin  preface,  with  charactera  of  those  dis- 
tin^ished  statesmen,  the  stvle  uf  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  successful  of  all  modem  imitations  of  Cicero. 
Bellcndenus  had  intended  !\  Inrj^o  wnrk,  "  ]>eTribus 
Luminibus  Uomanorum,'  —  '  ihe  i  iiree  Lightjj  uf 
Rome,"  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny ;  whence 
I>r.  Put  conceived  tlie  idea  of  delineating  the  cba> 
netera  of  the  dien  three  moet  eminent  eenatore  of 
Great  Britain  But  however  great  the  inappropriate* 
of  the  modem  appendage  to  Bellendenus  may 
been,  and  however  Dr.  Parr  might  have  more 
♦.pposilely  ennjilovfd  hi'^  rritu  al  talents,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  taste  ami  character  uf  the  cumpusitiun,  and 
the  singular  discrimination  in  the  portraits,  created  an 
evtiaorainarr  eeniatioa  in  the  litenry  and  political 
vorid.  Atmnlalionifaeinib8»bedinoctavoral788, 
but  without  the  author's  appr nlintion.  Dr.  Parr  had 
thenceforth  fully  committed  himself  on  the  side  of 
the  popular  party.  This  naturaDyterminated  all  hope 
of  church  prpfi  rmrr.t  from  the  Court;  and  such  was 
the  low  slate  of  Dr.  Parr's  pecuniary  resources,  that 
«  subscription  was  made  by  the  leading  Whigs  of  the 
dar,  end  a  weil^nerited  annuity  of  300^  ma  ]nur> 
cfaaeed  for  Dr.  Pkrt'c  life. 

In  1789  appeared  "Tracts  by  "Warburton  and  a 
Warbnrtonian,  not  admitted  into  the  CoUeciioo  of 
tiMir  reepective  Worka."  Although  it  was  thought 
th.it  personal  feelings  towards  Bishop  Hurd  gave 
origin  to  this  volume,  yet  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  contain  some  admirable  critical  remarks.  1|  pvo* 
duced  a  mplj,  entitled,  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  ParriOectf 
rioned  hy his  Republication,"  &c.  In  1790  Dr.  Ptor 
€x  -h  arnj;iil  lln"  curacy  of  Hatton  (though  he  Still  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  as  deputy-curate)  for  the  rec- 
•oryof  Waddeahoe  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  acouainted  with  Dr.  Priestley.  For 
this  intimacy  he  thus  apologizes : — "  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  see  why  a  deiByBHi  the  church  of  England 
ahoold  ehnn  the  presence  of  a  dissenting  minister 
merely  became  they  do  not  agree  on  doetnnal  points 
which  have  long  divided  the  Christian  world ;  and, 
indeed,  1  have  always  found  that,  when  men  of  aenae 
and  virtue  mingle  in  eonvemtion,  the  bazah  and  con- 
fused anspicions  wbicli  t!ipy  entertained  of  each  other 
give  way  to  more  just  and  more  candid  sentiments." 

In  1793  Dr.  Parr  wai  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
an  important  controversy.  He  had  been  induced 
to  tSord  advice  and  assistance  to  Mr.  Homer  and 
Dr.  Charles  Combe  in  editing  a  splendid  and  com- 
prehensive edition  of  Horace.  Mr.  Homer  waa  an 
accurate  and  not  mianeeeeafnl  editor  of  the  proee 
clasaics;  but  his  exeTtion-^  on  a  jwct  of  the  very  first 
order  are  supposed  to  have  hatsteoed  his  end.  On 
the  demise  of  Mr.  Homer  the  bulk  of  the  undertaking 
detolved  on  Dr.  Combe,  who  was  found  incompetent 
to  the  discharge  of  so  arduous  a  task  ;  and  Dr.  Parr's 
assistance  towards  the  second  volume  was  withilrawn, 
and  he  was  induced  to  publish  some  severe  animad< 
meniooa  in  "Tha  Biitidt  Critk."  In  reply  to  tlua 
Dr.  Conbe  piiUiahcdapMBphKwtilled. 'vA  State- 
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ment  of  Fbeta  rebtive  to  the  Behaviour  of  the  Kev* 

Dr.  Parr  to  the  late  Mr.  Homer  and  Dr.  Cmlje,  in 
ordtir  to  point  out  the  source,  falsehood,  and  malig* 
nity  of  Dr.  Parr's  attack  in  *  The  British  Critic,'  on 
tlie  character  of  Dr.  Combe."  In  this  statement 
Dr.  Parr  was  accused  of  breach  of  promise,  violation 
of  friendshi|>,  and  even  want  of  veracity;  he  was 
s^led  by  bis  antagoniet  the  "  literary  Ajax ; "  and  to 
make  diat  epithet  good,  he  replied  in  a  closely  prints 
octavo  pamphlet  of  ninety-four  pages,  called,  "Re- 
marks on  the  Statement  of  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  by 
an  occasional  Writer  in  'The  British  Critic,'  1795." 
The  foUowmg  extract  from  this  pamphlet  is  interest- 
ing, as  it  contains  Dr.  Parr's  own  account  of  his  cri- 
tical labours  : — 

"The  reader  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me,  if,  for  reasons 
of  delicacy,  I  now  tike  an  opportunity  to  state  tha 
whole  extent  of  the  share  I  have  ever  had  in  reviews. 
To  '  The  British  Critic'  I  have  sent  one  article,  be- 
sides those  which  were  written  for  the  Horace-  For 
'  The  Critical  Review,'  1  have  furmshed  a  few  mate- 
rials for  two  articles  only.  For  "Vhe  Monthly*  I  have 
assisted  in  writing  two  or  three,  and  the  number  of 
those  which  are  entirelv  my  own  does  not  exceed  six 
or  seven.  In  almost  an  these  critiques  my  intention 
was  to  commend  rather  than  to  blame,  and  the  only 
one  in  which  I  ever  blamed  with  severity  related  to 
a  classical  work,  the  editor  of  which  deserved  reproof 
for  thf  fn\]n^-'fn<T  ren'fon'? : — He  clothed  bad  criticism* 
in  bad  l^atinily.  tie  had  not  availed  himself  of  that 
information  which  preceding  editions  would  have 
supplied  to  any  tnteUigent  emtor.  From  the  sMma 
of  other  erittet  he  cmlected  very  little,  and  fitmi  Ida 
own  he  1  ro  h  red  yet  less  that  was  valuable.  But  he 
had  indulged  himself  m  rude  and  petulant  objectiuna 
against  Dr.  fientley,  and  for  this  I  chiefly  censured 
him.  Here  ends  thf  rntalotrtip  of  my  crimes  hitherto 
committed  in  reviews ;  and,  as  I  now  have  somewhat 
more  teisore  than  I  formerly  enjoyed,  it  is  poesible 
that  I  may  now  and  then  add  to  their  number.  But 
I  assure  Dr.  Combe  and  Ae  public,  that  whensoever 
I  take  upon  myself  to  deal  rigorously  with  any  writer, 
I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  strictest  responsibility. 
My  contributions  to  works  of  this  kind  ate  occasionu, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  no  right  to  the  benefit  of  that 
secrecy  which  it  may  be  wise  and  honourable  for  the 
regular  conductors  of  reviews  to  preser^'e.  Of  the 
share  which  I  have  already  taken,  and  may  hersaftar 
take,  in  these  periodical  publications,  I  never  can 
be  ashamed.  I  might  plead  the  example  of  many 
scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad,  far  superior  to 
myself  in  vigoiur  of  intellect  and  extent  of  eradition. 
But  I  wish  rather  tn  insist  upon  the  utility  of  the 
works  themselves,  and  upon  the  opportunities  which 
they  furnish  to  men  of  learning  for  rendering  some 
occasional  service  to  the  peneial  cansa  of  Uterstuxa. 
There  is  no  one  review  ra  this  country  but  what  is 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ability;  and 
though  I  decline  the  task  of  deciding  upon  their 
comporatiira  aieeettenoe,  I  have  no  hesitadon  in  say^ 
ing  that  all  of  them  d- :«^rrvr  encouragement  from 
learned  men.  They  much  oftener  a-ssist  than  retard 
the  circulation  of  hooks— they  much  oftener  extend 
than  check  the  reputation  of  good  books — they  rarely 
prostitute  commendation  upon  such  as  are  noton- 
ously  bad.  For  my  part,  I  am  disposed  to  view  with 
a  favourable  eye  the  different  opinions  and  propsnsi- 
tiea  which  may  be  traced  in  the  minds  of  lha  difltaMttt 
By  tiieh  eoUiaiona  «f  aaitiiBmt  tradi  it 
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brought  into  fuller  view,  and  a  reader  finds  himself 
hnpeUed  by  the  very  strongett  curiotitjr  to  examine 
ttw  tvuofla  upon  wliich  men  of  tidenta  nearly  equal 

have  founded  decisions  total! 5'  opposite.  By  p^sto- 
rity,  too,  reviews  will  be  contodered  as  useful  reposi- 
tories of  the  most  splendid  {ta^isages  in  the  most 
celebrated  works.  They  will  show  the  progress  of 
n  country  or  an  age,  in  taste  and  arts,  in  refine- 
ment of  manners,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  science. 
They  mark  the  gradationi  of  language  itself,  and  the 
progremive  or  retrograde  motions  of  tho  publk  mind 
upon  the  rnoit  intermtuig  aali!|ectB  in  ethki,  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  religion/' 

On  Easter  "nieeday,  in  the  year  IBOO,  Dr.  Parr 
preached  his  justly  celebrated  spitxd  sermon,  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  before  Harvey  Christian 
Combe,  Esq.,  the  loni  mayor.  The  ebordi*  though 
large,  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  doctor  gratified 
the  note  intelligent  portion  of  his  hearers  by  a  dis- 
course in  which  he  combated  the  delusive  dogmas 
of  those  philosophers  who  ascribe  all  benevolence  and 
jttstiee  to  a  seMsli  principle.  This  aMrmon  was  soon 
nftrr-var  ls  priTitrrl  with  a  nnmber  of  curious  notes, 
whuti  induced  the  author  of  "Political  Justice"  to 
publish  in  the  same  year  an  octavo  pamphlet,  entitled 
"'fhoughts  occasioned  hy  the  Perusal  of  Dr.  Parr's 
Spital  Sermon,  being  a  Reply  to  the  Attacks  of  Dr. 
P.,  Mr.  Mackinto-sh,  and  others."  A  suspension 
of  intercourse  between  Dr.  Parr  and  Mr.  Godwin 
«aa  the  oonaeqnence ;  Imt  a  feir  monthe  prariouB  to 
his  death.  Dr.  Parr  sent  Mr.  Godwin  a  message  of 
peace  and  invitation  to  Hatton.  In  1801  Dr.  Parr 
was  offered,  but  declined  it,  the  vicarage  of  Winter- 
botime  Stoke,  in  Wiltshire.  In  18(V2  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  the  rectory  of  CiraiT- 
ham,  in  Huntini^donshire. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Parr  announced  his 
intention  of  publishing  a  life  of  Us  cdebrated  fnend 
and  i)olitica!  favourite.  The  expectations  tlic  pub- 
lic were  excited,  but  were  certainly  disappointed  in  a 
pablieation  of  two  octavo  volumeM,  entitled  "  Cha- 
racters of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox  ;  selected,  and 
in  }>art  written,  by  I'liiJupatris  Varvicencis,"  I809. 
A  collection  of  characters  from  the  pu)>lic  journals 
oecninea  175  pages;  an  original  character,  in  the 
form  of  an  epistle  to  Mr.  Coke,  135 ;  and  the  second 
volume  is  filled  with  notes  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
penal  code  and  religious  liberty,  plentifully  blaid 
with  citations  firom  the  daasics.  Considering  the 
grotesque  anvmcrempTit  of  matter  and  subjects,  it  is 
not  surprising  liiat  this  work  should  have  experienced 
well  merited  neglect.  The  following  characteristic 
sketch  of  Dr.  Parr  appeared  In  "Bladtwood's  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,"  under  the  (itie  of  "Two  Days 
with  Dr.  Parr."    The  a  ith  1  says,— 

*'  When  I  read  the  epitaph  which  the  late  Dr.  Parr 
•elected  for  hb  tombstone— *  What  doth  the  Lord 
Ay  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justice,  to  love 
mercv,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  i'  1  smiled, 
and  thonght  how  many  a  man  who  in>coniaany  had 
felt  the  weight  of  his  rebuke,  or,  as  a  friena  of  mine 
once  expressed  it,  had  been  gored  by  him,  would 
say,  that  however  he  might  hive  walked  with  God, 
he  did  not  walk  very  humbly  with  nieni  and  yet 
what  I  saw  of  him,  led  roe  to  bdieve  ^t  when  he 
was  not  disfpleased  by  the  conceit,  or  folly,  or  some- 
thing  which  really  deserved  castigatiun  in  those  with 
whom  he  conversed,  he  was  singularly  condesoending 
and  kind— 'noticing  and  talting  interest  in  pereons  w 


tbc  humblest  capacity,  who  had  no  other  cUdm  to  h» 
attention  than  a  humble  and  virtuous  mind.  He  had 
been  so  long  a  schoolmaster,  that  when  he  ctased 

to  be  so  he  carried  his  manners  and  habits  from  the 
schuul-ruoiu  to  the  diuuer-table,  cnticismg,  rebukiog, 
or  applauding  mankind,  as  he  hsd  formerly  done  his 
scholars  ;  and  his  great  learning,  his  various  know, 
ledge,  his  conversational  eloquence,  and.  iatteriv,  lus 
venemble  age  and  ai^tearame,  gave  him  a  claim  to 
this  power  whifh  was  seldom  resisted.  No  tnanof 
his  age,  e  .xce  1 1 1  i  n^  Dr.  Johnson,  has  said  so  many  Ihingi 
in  conversation  which  have  been  thought  worth  re- 
membering and  repeating,  and  which  have  borne  the 
repetition  so  well.  Of  eourae  they  lose  in  die  ids* 
lion— none  can  enjoy  them  ko  much  as  those  arbo 
knew  him,  and  who,  when  they  are  told  what  be 
said,  can  fancy  the  manner  which  aecompanied  it; 
but  this  applies  to  all  oral  discourse.  \Miat  be 
said  was  so  much  set  off  by  his  vivacity,  his  fire,  sod 
a  kind  of  j)ompou8  dignity,  which  would  have  been 
absurd  in  any  body  else,  but  which  harmonised  vith 
his  age,  hie  wrinUee,  and  Ut  wig,  that,  when  it  is 
re(>eated,  and  all  these  personal  cm')f»l!i«^m^nts  We 
et'aporated,  what  remains  gives  an  inadequate  notion 
of  the  efleet  which  it  {nroduced :  the  dead  thoughtbsi 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  liiing  discourse,  ss 
Lord  Krskine  ha.^  well  expressed  it  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Fox's  speeches  ;  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  report  of  a  speech  and  the  speech 
itself,  aa  there  is  between  a  bust  and  the  living  ori- 
ginal  ;  '  the  fire  of  the  eye  is  lost  in  the  marble,  aod 
those  lius  are  cold  and  aihtnt  which  were  the  fbuotaia 
of  his  fame.'  Aa  w«  cannot  bavo  tho  origind,  kt 
us  have  the  bust. 

"  When  Dr.  Parr  was  in  London  a  few  years  ago, 
(it  was  the  last  time  in  his  life),  he  dined  at  the  house 
of  afiriend  of  mine,  andl  was  invited  to  meet  hin. 
As  I  had  never  seen  Irim  before,  I  was  glad  of  due 
opportunity,  rai  l  ;v  nt  with  unfashionable  punctu- 
ality at  the  hour  appointed  for  dinner.  The  party 
had  already  assembled,  aieepting  the  doctor;  pre- 
sently a  carriatje  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  there  was 
a  bustle  and  talking  in  the  hall  whilst  he  w"a.a  chang- 
ing his  coat  and  Wig,  the  latter  of  which,  whenever 
he  went  into  company,  he  brought  or  sent  in  a  bsnd* 
box,  that  it  might  not  be  diacompoeed  hy  hte  bit: 
at  length  the  bcnant  announced  Dr  Pnrr  Those 
who  never  have,  and  now  never  are  to  see  him  (1 
write  not  merely  for  the  present  generation,  but  for 
those  who  v.  ill  live  a  century  hence,  for  Flnrk?;ood 
will  be  read  then),  must  fancy  an  old  man  vt<>iblv 
above  seventy,  of  middling  height  and  bulk,  in  a  hand- 
some full-bottom»l  wig,  freshly  powdered,  a  clerical 
coat  of  the  cut  of  half  a  century  ago,  apparently 
of  velvet,  a  silk  apron,  I'  d  lar^je  silvLt  1  u  !  1'^ 
in  his  shoes :  you  would  have  said  that  be  was  old- 
looking  for  seventy,  aa  far  at  least  as  wrinklee  wan 
concerned,  but  a  restless,  somewhat  bustling  manner, 
anda  quick  speech,  showed  that  age  had  not  quenched 
the  activity  and  energy  of  his  mind— he  had  a  grey 
lack-lustre  eye,  and  yet  it  had  an  expreesion  M  n> 
^'acity,  of  good  humour,  and  often  of  fan,  wUdi 
showed  how  much  more  these  a])pcanince8  depend 
upon  the  nosttire  of  this  oigan  than  on  the  hrilUance 
of  its  surface.  He  talked  llnently,  nay  glibly,  but, 
from  a  lisp  in  his  speech,  which  I  beli  vr  Ii^-  always 
had,  and  now,  from  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  it  was  often 
difficult,  or  impossible  to  catch  what  he  aaid. 

*'  When  we  deacraded  to  the  diaioffomoii^  I  m 
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forUinate  rnou|;h  to  find  myself  seated  next  liim. 
Tlie  party  was  not  buuII.  Durtog  Uie  tliimer  he 
paid  too  nraefa  ■ttention  to  the  disbce  to  talk  mueb. 

A  plate  of  lobsters  spenipd  the  object  of  his  particular 
all'ection,  for  he  cag<  rly  nsked,  '  Are  those  lob«»tera 
hut?'  And  on  being  tuld  tlaat  they  wen  SO,  he  de> 
aired  that  one  should  be  uken  down  to  the  cook  and 
kt'pt  warm  till  he  sent  for  it.  When  the  dinner  was 
ilespatched,  and  the  claltcT  of  knives  and  j)lates  liad 
aubdided,  the  conversation  became  general  and  ani- 
mated, nd  thouf^h  I  have  met  manf,  if  not  most  of 
mycoiinlryiiicn.'distlnguishcd  forlitcnitnrrnr?5cience, 
i  have  tteidoin  heard  any  thing  equal  to,  and  never 
any  tldng  more  striking  than  his  conversation.  It 
trae  spirited,  often  vehement ;  it  surpassed  the  rest 
of  the  comfMny  more  in  quaUty  than  m  quantity,  for 
while  it  was  sufticienlly  disUnj(uished  by  the  value 
of  the  thought,  or  the  felicity  of  (he  exDnaaioo, 
tbere  «w  never  that  everlasting  flow  wimk  «oaie> 
times  overlavB  an  1  MiMthrra  conversation.  When 
he  said  any  thing  Ktritcin^  it  was  accoropaiiied  by  a 
dictaAorial  manner,  an  uplifted  Mm,  and  a  loud  voice ; 
but  you  could  perceivean  under  expression  of  humour, 
as  if^be  was  conscioun,  and  meant  it  to  be  underntood, 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  acting.  In  hiw  opinions  there 
was  a  simphcity,  a  common  sense,  a  dislike  of  reiine- 
ment  and  paradox,  wbieh  I  wae  not  prepared  for ; 
ihey  ^\'t  r<  fhe  sentiment'?  of  n  man  of  good  sense 
■— sonietiraca  vwy  simply,  sometimes  very  strikingly 
expiressed-  We  talked  about  men  who  endeavoured 
to  acquire  classical  learning  late  in  life  :  he  said  that 
the  fault  they  always  committed  was  to  over-refine; 
they  must  pronounce  English  words  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin  with  a  ckseical  accent,  when  good  acholare 
wovMpvottonncetiieniindieordfanuy  waT.  Someone 
asked  what  was  the  rule?  Parr:  'Establisnedcustom.' 
He  offered  to  help  one  of  the  paty  to  some  grass, 
but  wwdd  not  pat  it  upon  his  plate  till  he  called  it 
by  its  name  prni'!  Pnrr  :  '  Right,  .sir,  that's  thj:  Kng- 
Lt«ih  word ;  if  vuu  iiad  called  U  asparagus,  you  should 
not  have  haa  any.'  I  told  him  that  I  had  lately 
oeen  a  genUcmaa  whom  he  once  knew,  but  whom  he 
bad  not  seen  far  several  year« ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  — , 

rector  of  .  Parr :  'A  mr.st  excellent  man and 

tben  after  a  pause,  and  energetically,  '  Sir,  be  is  a 
methodist,  but  his  methodism  is  founded  upon  good 

Erinclples,  a  fervid  imagination,  and  an  affectionate 
eart ;  he  is  a  most  excellent,  and,  besides,  a  must 
scientific  man.'  We  talked  about  politics — about  the 
anti-jaoobtn  wai^— aboat  the  debt  m  which  it  had  in- 
volved the  nation — and  about  Mr.  Pitt.  He  told  us 
a  story,  which  he  said  Mr.  Cok  •  <  f  N  -rfnlk  had  told 
him,  and  which  Mr.  Coke  had  heard  from  the  person 
who  witoeesed  the  scene.  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
youth,  some  law-lord  (cuii1  !  it  I  c  I  ord  Mansfield?) 
one  rooming  paid  a  vinit  to  Lx^rd  Chaihatn  at  his 
country  residmee.  Whilst  they  were  conversing, 
hie  eon  William  came  through  the  librarv.  Lord 

 asked*  Who  ia  that  youth?'    Lord  Chatham 

said,  '  That's  my  second  son — call  him  back  and  talk 

to  him.'  They  did  so.  and  Lord  was  struck  by  a 

forwardness  of  knowledge,  a  readiness  of  expression, 
an  unyieldingness  of  opinion,  which  even  then  ^va^ 
remarkable  in  the  future  minister.  When  he  had 
left  tbea.  Lord  Chatham  said,  '  That's  tlie  most  ex- 
traordinary youth  I  twt  knew.  .\11  my  life  I  have 
been  aiming  at  the  poeaession  of  political  power, 
and  have  found  the  greatest  difliculty  in  gt-ttinfj  or 
keeping  it.  It  ia  not  on  the  cards  of  fortune  to  pre- 
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veiit  tliat  yoKrii^'  iiirn's  gaining  it,  and  if  c^*er  he  does 
so,  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  his  country.'  We  dared  not 
ask  bun  whether  he  thought  the  prophecy  had  been 
verified,  and  that  Old  England  was  ruined,  for  fear 
of  being  gored  by  iiim.  We  talked  aljout  theology, 
•M^amoag  other  })articulars,  about  the  remarkable 
passage  in  *  Josepbus,'  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
mentioned,  and  of  the  three  reasons  for  believing  it 
to  be  interpolated.  He  thought  there  was  no  force 
in  one  of  these  reasons, — vix.,  that  the  line  im« 
mediately  before  the  disputed  passage  obviously  re- 
lates to  the  line  which  immediately  follfu'.  ^  tliis  pas4 
sage,  so  that  if  the  disputed  passage  is  struck  out* 
the  text  ie  constetent  ae&ae,  but  as  it  now  stands  tbo 
pasaa^  has  no  connexion  with  what  goes  before  and 
after  it,  but  dimevers  parts  natural!}'  connected :  this 
he  thought  proved  nothing,  because  it  was  easy  to 
suppose  that  Josenhus  himMlf  had  done  what  authors 
ire  eentinodljr  aoing,— that  is,  that  after  havhw 
written  his  history  he  wrote  this  passage,  and  inserted 
it  in  the  most  convenieat  place  be  could  find.  It 
was  certainly  an  interpobtion,  but  Josepbus  himself 
might  be  the  interpolator.  He  tiiought  th^t  the  de- 
cisive reason  for  oelieving  that  it  was  a  fraudulent 
interpolation  by  n  later  hand,  was  the  fact  that  the 
early  defenders  of  Christianity  never  refimsd  to  it. 
Have  the  Jews  preserved  die  work  of  Joeephus  f  and, 
if  so,  is  this  passage  contuned  in  their  copies  ?  I  have 
several  times  put  this  question  to  Jews,  but  cotdd 
never  get  a  distinct  answer  fiNMi  them.  One  who  is 
now  a  Christian,  and  a  very  sensible  mnn, 
'There  is  not  a  Jew,  nor  even  a  Rabbi,  who  could 
answer  the  (]ucstion :  the  Jews  have  preserved  no- 
thing, and  know  nothing.'  In  the  psrty  there  was 
Dr.  an  Arian  mtniater,  and  Mr.  •"^^t  a  Soei- 
nian  minister.  With  these  gentlemen  he  appeared  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  regard ;  and  as  the  evening 
advnneed,  and  be  became  excited  with  wine  (I  do 
not  mean  , indecorously  excitLiJ",  lu^  in-vitt  d  them  to 
drink  a  parting  glass  witii  hmi,  and  went  round  to 
the  other  side  of  the  table  to  touch  glasses  eodaUy* 
first  above^  then  below,  and  then  side  to  side,  or,  as 
he  called  it,  hobm-hob;  it  was  a  parting  glass,  for 
they  never  met  again.  Seeing  that  he  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  wiUi  these  gentlemen,  I  said  to  him, 
I  suppose,  sir,  that,  although  they  are  heretics,  you 
think  it  is  jiossible  they  may  be  saved.  'Yes,  sir,' 
said  he ;  adding  with  affected  vehemence,  *  but  they 
must  be  scorched  first.'  We  talked  of  economy ;  Iw 
thoi^ht  tbat  a  man's  happincee  was  secured  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  smaU  numlier  of  bis  wanU,  and  said, 
that  all  his  life-time  it  had  been  his  object  to  [)re\  ent 
the  multiplication  of  them  in  himself.  Some  one 
said  to  him,  *11ien,  sir.  your  secret  of  happiness  is 
to  cut  down  your  w.int-.'  Parr  :  '  No,  sir,  my  secret 
is,  not  to  let  iheu»  grow.'  There  had  lately  been  a 
contest  for  the  office  of  preacher  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
R^pinald  Heber,  the  learned  and  eloquent  bishop  of 
Gaicotta,  had  been  eleeted,  and  the  other  candidate. 
Dr.  Maltby,  had  lost  it  by  one  or  two  votes.  Parr: 
*  i  was  very  sorry  that  Edward  Maltby  was  not  elected, 
for  he  was  the  very  man  for  them  i*  adding  sono- 
rously, 'hi.s  learning  would  have  ensured  their  re- 
spect, his  eloquence  would  have  excited  their  atten- 
tion, and  his  courtesy  would  have  won  their  aiflse- 
tiona.'  Some  one  mentioned  having  bcwrd  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  at  St.  Paul's;  he  seemed  much 
interested  to  know  wlietlitr  he  was  heard  distinctly  ; 
and  when  told,  tolerably  so,  he  laid,  '  I  preached  at 
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St.  Paul's  only  three  times  in  my  life ;  the  first  time 
my  voiee  was  below  the  j»laee,  tb«  aeccnid  Uroe  it  was 
■Dov«  Che  place,  the  third  time  t  hit  it  exactly,  and 
that  mil  t  li  ive  been  the  time  when  you  heard  me.' 

*'  Tbe  evening  was  a  very  agreeable  and  exciting 
one.  I  believe  every  body  enjoyed  it,  but  no  one 
mor"  than  Dr.  Parr  hiinself.  Although  he  was  by 
fur  the  oldest  man  of  the  party,  one  only  excepted, 
be  was  the  youngest  in  vivacity  and  energy.  I  am 
pnoertun  whether  it  was  one  or  two  ^ean  after  this 
interview,  but  at  one  of  these  periods,  in  the  autumn, 
{>a«ising  through  Warwickshire  on  a  tour  of  pleasure, 
and  having  occasion  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  I^am- 
iBftoii,  I  employed  one  morning  in  driving  over  to 

 .  to  rnW  nn  him.    The  servant  said  that  he  waa 

gone  tir  \\  arwick  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Bible 
society.  We  (I  and  my  friends)  drove  back  to  War- 
wick and  inquiied  for  at  the  Toivn-haU.  He  had 
^piitted  the  meeting,  end  had  gone  to  the  hotel  to 
smoke.  I  walked  alone  to  the  hotel,  and  there,  in  n 
little  amiare  periour,  1  found  him  enveloped  in  clouds 
of  smoke:  the  ckm  ef  his  face  apparently  brOBsed  by 
iiis  favotintc  nTnttseraent,  for  it  looked  more  like  dirty 

Erchment  than  Uke  the  complexion  of  a  living  man. 
is  grey  eye,  dim  before,  waa  still  dimmer  now ; 
«nd  I  thought  that  be  had  aged  fast  since  our  former 
interview.  We— (for  during  the  conversation  my 
friends,  some  rf  \\!ioin  had  known  him  longer  than 
rayadf,  had  entered  the  room)— we  told  him  how  we 
bad  been  tracking  him  first  to  the  parsonage,  and 
then  to  the  Bible  society.  He  said,  '  Yes;  I  went 
to  the  meeting  to  give  my  sanction  to  it.'  We  begged 
him  to  come  and  dine  with  us  at  our  hotel.  At  first 
he  refused,  insisting  that  we  should  go  and  dine  with 
him;  but  on  being  told  that  our  party  was  too  large, 
and  that  the  smaller  one  nu^ht  to  pay  the  visit  to  the 
larger,  be  consented.  He  came  to  the  hotel  half  an 
hooir  before  dinner-tiine,  and  ehanged  hie  coat  and 
his  wig  in  the  carriage.  His  change  of  dress  had 
improved  his  appearance;  his  face  looked  lesa  smoke- 
dried,  his  eye  less  dim,  and  altogether  he  aj^Mwed 
Jesa  altered  than  he  had  in  the  morning;  he  was  very 
cheerful  and  animated,  talked  more  and  with  more 
fervour  than  on  the  former  occasion;  and  yet  I  have 
/ewer  thinga  to  relate  of  his  converaation.  He  aaid 
he  had  long  left  oiF  atteu  Anf  to  die  cmrent  fitemtare 
of  the  day,  and  that  he  never  read  any  new  publica- 
tion unless  it  related  to  a  subject  on  which  he  was 
anxious  for  information ;  he  talked  about  education 
and  the  different  professitms,  and  said  that  the  most 
desirable  one  for  a  man  of  intellect  was  that  of  phy- 
sic ;  the  practice  of  the  law  he  said  spoiled  a  man's 
moral  sense  and  phik>sopbic  spirit  {  tne  church  was 
too  bigotted  and  etifl-etarehed;  the  study  and  prac 
tice  of  phy.sic  was  equally  favourable  to  a  man'.s 
moral  sentiments  and  mtellectual  faculties.  '  1  was 
very  near,'  added  he,  '  being  a  physician;  and  if  ! 
had,'  said  he,  lifting  up  his  arm  with  an  air  nf  j 
cose  pomposity — We  were  left  to  guess  what  ins 
medical  achievements  would  have  been.  One  of  the 
perty,  in  the  couise  of  conversation,  quoted  a  passage 
from— I  forget  what  writer.  Parr,  animatedly  and 
ehly, '  Do  you  remember  the  rest  of  the  passage 
The  answer  was,  *  No.'  Parr :  '  Then  learn  it,  for 
it  is  worth  knowing;  do  not,  like  the  hereUes,  quote 
■only  half  a  passage;'  and  then,  rif'er  a  short  pause, 
and  with  a  pompous  hut  playful  mt — *  or,  like  the 
«rthodox,  quote  seven  texts,  and  none  of  them  to  the 
putpooe.'  We  talked  about  the  education  of  scbool- 
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boys ;  he  said  it  was  easy  to  adnse  what  to  do  with 
them  when  they  were  twelve  or  thirteen — that  i% 
send  ^MOB  to  a  public  sehool,  or  one  equivalent  to  it 
in  siie  and  eminence,  such  as  Butler  s  of  Shrewi- 
bury ;  but  it  was  very  diilicult  to  advise  where  to 
send  them  from  eight  or  nine  up  to  tliat  age.  He 
said  that  a  father  should  never  interfere  with  th>^ 
treatment  of  his  boy  at  school,  at  least  with  tiie  iiuic 
hardships  and  severities  which  he  would  encounter. 
We  ulk«l  Dr.  Johnson }  be  eaid  be  had  once  be- 
gun to  write  a  life  of  lum,  and  if  he  had  continued 
it,  it  won!  1  lia-e  been  the  best  ihidg  he  had  ever 
written.  '  i  should  have  related  not  only  every  thing 
important  about  Dr.  Johnson,  but  many  things  aboet 
the  men  who  flourished  at  the  same  time  ;'  adJinj:. 
with  an  expression  of  sly  humour,  *  takmg  care  at 
the  same  tine  to  display  my  own  learning.'  He  said 
Ut.  Johnson  was  an  aamiimbie  scholar,  and  that  be 
would  have  had  a  hl^h  reputation  for  mere  leeruag, 
if  his  reputation  for  intellect  and  eloquence  had  aot 
overshadowed  it ;  the  classical  scholar  was  forgottan 
in  the  great  origiiial  contributor  to  the  literators  ef 
his  country.  One  of  the  company  reminded  him  of 
his  first  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  as  related  by 
Mr.  LAUgton  fat  Boswell's  account  of  his  life.  Alter 
the  interview  was  over  Dr.  Johneou  said, '  I  do  asC 
know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of  each  free  esa- 
troversy ;  it  is  remarkable  \iu\v  inuoli  of  i  man's  life 
may  pass  without  meeting  with  any  instance  of  this 
kind  of  enen  disenssicm.' 

"  To  this  remark  Dr.  Parr  r^plird  w-i'.h  ^rrnt  ve- 
hemence :  '  I  remember  the  mterview  well :  1  gave 
him  no  quarter/  The  subject  of  oar  dilute  wis  As 
liberty  of  the  press.  Dr.  J<duison  was  very  grest; 
whilst  he  was  arguing,  I  observed  that  he  xtamped. 
Upon  thin  I  stamped.  Dr.  Johnson  said.  '  Why  d\<l 
you  stamp.  Dr.  Pair  V  I  replied, '  Sir,  because  you 
stamped;  and  I  wae  rseolved  not  to  give  you  ^ 
advantpge  even  of  a  stamp  in  the  argument '  It  i:- 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  description  of  this 
scene ;  the  vehemence^  dw  chataeleristie  noropoaitf 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  may  ea.<;iiy  be  inia- 
gined  hy  those  who  knew  him,  but  cannot  be  ade- 
quately represented  to  those  who  did  not " 

Dr.  Parr  retained  his  health  to  a  very  advanced 
neriod  of  life,  but  lue  last  iUneeswas  long  protnelBi 
He  died  however  without  pain  on  the  6th  of  January. 
1825.  He  was  buried  in  Uatton  churchyud,  wbere 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  with  dte  foUow. 
ing  beautiful  quotation  from  the  Scriptun^: — '*VM»t 
doth  the  Lora  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  tliv  (iihI.'" 

PARR,  RICHARD,  a  divine  of  the  church  of 
Ensland,  who  was  bom  at  Fermoy  in  Ireland  in  l6l7f 
ana  received  his  education  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford, 
after  which  he  entered  holy  orders.  A  distinguished 
prdate  of  the  day,  observing  the  talents  of  Nlr.  Pwr 
as  a  preacher,  innHe  him  his  chaplain;  and,  subse- 
quently, took  hun  with  him  to  Glamorganshire.  On 
his  return  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Rvegate  in 
Surrey.  Jn  doctrinal  points  be  appears  to  nave  ooo- 
curred  with  the  assembly  of  (fi  vines,  who  wen  uwstly 
CaU'inistn;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
took  the  covenant,  in  1649  be  resigned  his  feUov. 
ship  of  Exeter  college,  and  continued  dispUiB  to 
Archbishop  Usher,  while  that  prelate  lived.  In  l6S3 
he  vvaa  instituted  to  the  living  of  Camberwell  io 
Surrey,  and  appears  to  have  been  some  time  rector 
of  Bermondsqr* .  At  the  mtoratiM  he  was  cnalsd 
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D.  D  ,  and  had  th«  deanery  of  Annagh  and  on  Irish 
bishopric  offered  to  bim*  both  which  he  refused, 
bat  accepted  a  canonry  of  Armnph  He  remained 
vicar  of  Camberwell  aJmost  iliuiy-eight  years,  and 
vna  greatly  beloved  and  followed.  Wood  in  his 
quaint  way  lava,  "  He  wa«  so  constant  and  ready  a 
preadier  tt  Uamberwell  diat,  his  preaching  being 
generally  approved,  he  broke  two  conventicles  then: 
by  in  his  neighbourhood ;  that  is  to  say,  that  by  his 
ontryteg  die  preabyterians  and  independents  in  his 
extern porarinn  •)rcnc!'.in^r,  their  nnflitors  \\'()Ti1(1  Iprn-c 
them  aud  dock  to  Mr.  Fair.  AilwUo  bpeak  ol  lain 
indeed  concur  in  what  is  inscribed  on  his  monument, 
that  "  he  was  in  pmiching  conataut:  m  Mt  exem- 
plary: in  piety  and  drarityiDCMt  enrinent:  a  lover 
of  peace  and  hospitality  und,  in  fine,  a  true  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Fie  died  at  Camberwell  in  No- 
vember 1691,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
Dr  Parr  wrote  '*  (^hristian  Reformntinn  :  being  an 
earnest  persuasion  to  the  speedy  practice  of  it:  pro- 
poted  to  all,  but  especially  designed  for  the  serious 
eoDiiidMatioii  of  hia  dear  kindrad  and  countrymen  of 
the  eomity  of  Ooflc  in  bdaad,  and  Ae  people  of 
Ryegate  and  CambenPtll  In  Smn^/'  md  *'  ub  of 
ArchbishoD  Usher." 

parry;  CALEB  HILLIER,  a  physician  and 
writer,  who  was  a  native  of  Bath.  He  was  the  father 
of  Captain  Parry,  the  commander  of  the  Polar  expe- 
cHtknu,  and  imte  aereral  valnable  treatises  on  the 
'riae  and  ptogreaa  <tf  varknit  disorders ;  in  addition  to 
which  he  wrote  the  "  Elementa  of  Pathology,"  and  a 
"  Treiih %e  on  WooL"  Ha diad  niddanly  on  the  gth 
of  March,  1832. 

PARRY,  JAMES,  a  WaUi  antiqaary,  who  was 
bom  in  Drnbighshire  in  1787.  He  wt^  the  author 
of  "The  Cambrian  Plutarch,"  "  The  Carabro- Briton," 
and  he  also  publishad  an  edition  of  "  The  Tranaac- 
taona  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Sodety."  Uia  death 
took  place  in  1825. 

PARRY,  WILLIAM  EDWARD.— This  active 
English  naval  officer,  whoee  name  may  be  enrolled 
xAOk  thoaa  of  Baffin,  Bndion,  and  flbAislier,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Bath  in  17f>0.  The  rudimrnt-j  of 
biaeducatioa  he  received  at  the  grammar  school  of 
BaUi,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  ne  was  placed  on 
hoard  the  Ville  de  IVris ;  and  from  1803  to  I8O6  he 
continued  on  board  the  Mme  ship,  emplojred  in 
blockading  the  French  fleet  in  Brest.  During  this 
time  he  attended  doselv  to  geometry,  navigation, 
VnoAt  and  odmr  naefuf  brancnaa  of  laaming.  Hia 
behaviour  was  pTPirpIar^-.  Admiral  OoiDwalHs  said 
of  him,  "  He  has  been  the  pattern  of  good  conduct 
to  aU  ow  voung  people."  From  the  Ville  de  Paris 
he  removed  in  May  to  the  Tribune  frigate,  which, 
during  1806,  1807,  and  1808,  was  constantly  block- 
ading or  cruising,  and  encountered  some  of  the  hea- 
viest j^lea  wbkh  had  been  experienced  by  the  oldest 
•eaman.  In  January  I807  he  was  aent  in  a  boat  by 

hi^  rnmmander  to  n  cuTUioit! r  In  Toncamcau  Day, 
and  he  executed  his  comnaisfiioa  with  such  courage 
na  to  approacli  cloae  to  a  Praneh  line-al^ttle  ship, 
nnd  such  ability  as  to  remain  undisrovcred  by  her 
In  April  1808  the  Tribune  was  «ent  into  the  iiiiitic, 
to  which  sea  she  returned  in  the  following  year. 
This  service  wag  a  fatiguing  and  parilooa  one,  wnicb, 
ttorefAeleaa,  did  not  acmnralbr  Aoae  who  were  m- 
ga^jrd  in  it  nil  iVil'  c rodit  that  they  deserved.  The 
Bwanns  of  Danish  i::  hi  boats  whicQ  iaaued  from  the 
porta  of  Denmark  wae  most  Ibiandabla  eimniaa, 
Bioohapht.— Voi»  II. 
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being  of  a  low  constrtiction,  and  having,  in  action, 
the  power  of  attacking  a  ship  of  war  in  whatavor  dk* 

rcrtion  tlirv  rho'-ip.  nnd  with  an  ovcrr.'hf lining  num- 
ber of  gun«,  while  she  could  reply  with  only  a  few, 
and  those,  in  some  inatances,  not  capable  of  carrying 
a  shot  ao  far  aa  the  long  guns  of  theenomy.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  Mr.  nrry  passed  hit  enunioation, 
am]  was  [iromotcd  to  the  rank  nf  lieutenant  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  Lowther.  He  joined  the  Alex- 
andria frigate  in  1810,  and  aervad  tnat  year  in  the 
Baltic,  where  he  was  "icveral  times  fnjjas^fd  ^ritb  Da- 
nish schooners  and  gun-boats.  In  Ibii  and  1B12  he 
was  on  the  Leith  st^on,  enmloyed  in  protecting  tbo 
Greenland  whale  fiahery.  iJonng  his  laiann  mo* 
menta  ho  Was  not  inactive.  He  prepared  diarta  oC 
the  Baltic  navigation  t  he  spent  part  of  the  night  in 
studying  the  situation  of  the  principal  fixed  iters  in 
our  hemisphere ;  and  he  made  a  survey  of  the  Baltic 
sound,  ant!  the  Voe,  in  Shetland,  an  excellent  har- 
bour, which  was  little  known.  The  dcscripiion  of 
his  mode  of  observing  tlie  stars  in  order  to  obtain 
the  latitude  and  longitude  at  sea  by  night,  he  at  first 
distributed  in  manuscript  among  toe  junior  officers, 
and aft^^ard:-;  iirltued. 

In  1813,  under  a  promise  of  promotion,  of  which, 
however,  eircumstaacea  prevented  the  performanca, 
he  sailed  to  Halifax,  and  was  occupied  on  board  the 
La  Hogue  ill  cruising  in  pursuit  of  Commodore  Ro- 
gers. In  1 8  Iti  he  obtained  a  first  lieutenancy  in  tba 
Niger,  which  was  stationed  off  Halifax  and  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec.  Early  in  1817  he  oh- 
taincil  leave  to  return  to  England.  ^Vhen  thr  ilist 
expedition  of  discoverv  towards  the  north  pole  wae 
fitted  out,  lieutenant  Parry  was  so  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  admir-iltv,  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Alexander,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Ross  in  the  Isabella.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  sudden  resolution  of  Captain  Ross  to  return  to 
England,  adopted  in  consequence  of  his  supposing 
that  he  saw  land  at  the  hottoin  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
excited  general  diasatiafaction.  The  reaaona  for  be- 
lieving Captrin  Roaa  to  have  bean  nuataken  were  ao 
stronp^  ill  it  a  second  expedition  was  resnlvrd  Tij>on, 
the  command  of  which  was  entrusted  solely  to  Mr. 
Fnry,  who  was  allowed  to  select  his  own  ship,  and 
was  consiUted  as  to  the  appointment  of  his  officers. 
The  ships  departed  in  May  1819,  and  returned  in  No- 
vember 1820,  after  having  penetrated  into  the  Polar 
Sea  aa  far  as  the  11 0th  dqpee  of  wnt  longitude,  and 
wintered  on  one  of  dia  nowly  ^aooverad  ialvnda. 
The  officers  and  crews  thus  became  entitlcrl  tn  t!.e 
parliamentary  reward  of  5(KM)/.  In  the  arduous  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed  Mr.  Ftery  displayed 
not  merely  the  skill  of  an  officer  but  the  quaUties  of 
a  man  of  talent.  The  means  which  he  devised  to 
keep  the  men  in  health  and  spirits,  by  preventing 
their  bodies  from  slaking  into  inaction  and  their 
ratnda  into  Iktlaasneaa  and  torpor,  wera  meh  aa  to 
prove  hint  to  posse n  mnra  than  common  intellect. 
Un  his  return  ne  was  jiromoied  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander. For  t\u  n.  iniiscript  journal  of  this  expedi- 
tion hp  received  from  the  poblisher  tswio/  sterling. 
In  ls21.  in  company  with  Captain  l>yun,  he  under- 
took a  third  expedition  to  discover  a  uorth-west  pas- 
aage,  and  returned  in  1824.  Oor  knowledga  of  tho 
coasts,  bays,  and  iaianda  oT  the  Arctic  oeaannas  been 
much  extended  by  his  "Journal  of  a  Second  N  ov  i^e 
for  the  Discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage,  per^ 
fimnad  in  th«  ytm  I821.  i833,and  I8a3»  in  hia 
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Majesly'g  ships  Fury  and  Hecia,  togetiier  with  an 
a[:|n'!iili\  ( i>ntainin<^  the  natunil  hiHtory,"  &c.  In  tlie 
summer  of  1824  Captain  Farry  undertook  his  fourth 
north -western  ezpeaiUon;  and  in  October  1825  be 
xvaa  obliged  to  return  in  the  Hecla,  having  lost  the 
Fury  amon^  the  icebercs  of  the  Arctic  seas,  ile  had 
spent  the  winter,  with  both  his  resaels,  in  Prince  Re- 

Stnf  a  Bay.  One  of  the  moet  important  results  of 
e«e  expeditions  was  the  examination  of  the  straits 
which  separate  America  from  (ireenland,  called  Bar- 
row's Stnuts.  in  honour  of  Barrow,  the  geographer, 
who  planned  the  voyages.  In  March  1897  he  set 
out  on  a  fifth  expedition  with  the  Her!;i,  intending 
to  aavance  from  Suitzbergen  to  the  pole  on  tledAeii 
but  in  October  of  the  samaytar  be  fetumed^wimout 
having  accompUshed  his  purpose. 

PARSONS,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  physician, 
who  was  born  in  1705.  He  was  educated  at  l)ubhn, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris.  In  1736  be  returned 
to  London,  where  he  acquired  coneidenble  pneliee. 
He  died  in  Red  Lion  Square  in  1770.  'ITie  following 
euk^ium  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Maty  furnishes agood 
vunref  hie  professional  and  literary  character  t-^SlM 
surprising  variety  of  branches  which  Dr.  Parsons  em- 
braced, and  the  several  living  as  well  as  dead  lan- 
guage.* he  had  a  knowledge  of,  qualified  him  abund- 
antly for  the  place  of  aisiataat-secrctary  for  foreign 
eomwpondencee,  wbieb  the  council  of  the  royal  soci- 
ety beRtowed  upon  him  about  1750.  He  acquitted 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  of  the  functions 
of  this  place  till  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when 
he  resigned  in  favour  of  Ids  friend,  who  now  grate- 
fully pays  this  last  tribute  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Par- 
sons joined  to  bis  academical  honours  those  which 
the  ro^al  college  of  physicians  of  London  beetowed 
upon  him,  hy  admitting  him,  after  due  examination, 
licentiate,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  17.')1  'Hie  dif- 
fusive spirit  of  our  friend  was  only  equalled  by  \m 
dcaiieof  information.  To  both  these  principles  he 
owed  the  intimacies  which  he  formed  witli  nome  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  lime.  The  name»  of  Folkes, 
Hales.  Mead,  Stukeley,  Needham,  Baker,  CoUinson, 
and  Garden*  mav  bo  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  and 
many  more  might  be  added.  Weekly  meetings  were 
formed,  where  the  earliest  intelligence  was  received 
and  communicated  of  any  discovery  both  here  and 
abroad ;  and  new  trials  were  made  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  exprrience  the  reality  or  li'^cfulness  of  these 
discoverieii.  Here  it  wa:$  tiiat  the  microscopical 
animals  found  in  several  infusions  were  first  pro- 
duced; thepropagatioDof  Mveralinaecte  by  eection  as- 
eertatned ;  the  conttanev  of  nature  amidst  theee  won- 
dcrful  chan^jes  established.  His  '  Remains  of  Ja- 
phet,'  being  histoncal  inquiries  into  the  affinity  and 
origin  of  the  European  langoi^fes,  ie  a  moet  labori> 
ous  performnncc,  tending  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  as  being  ungi- 
natty  descended  from  Gomer  and  Magog,  above  1000 
years  before  Christ,  their  ^mitive  end  still  subsist- 
ing language,  and  its  affinity  with  some  others.  It 
cannot  I  I  d  ^  cd,  that  there  is  much  ingenuity  as 
well  as  true  learning  in  this  work,  which  helps  con- 
irietion  and  often  suppUes  the  want  of  it.  But  we 
cannot  liel|)  thinking  that  our  friend's  warm  feelings 
now  and  then  mislead  iiis  judgment,  and  that  some 
attoaatof  his  conjccturea,  resting  u|>on  partial  tra- 
ditions, and  poetical  ecrapi  of  Iriah  filids  and  Welsh 
bards,  are  less  satisfactoiy  than  hia  tables  of  affinity 
baiween  the  several  north«m  laiiiiiagc«y  aa  daducad 
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from  one  common  stock.   Litetatufe,  bowem,  is 

much  obliged  to  him  for  liavlnt!  iii  this,  as  TvelU.^ii; 
many  of  his  other  works,  opened  a  new  field  of  ob- 
servations and  discoveries.  In  enumeratinf  oof 
learned  friend's  dispcrf.it:r>n9,  we  find  ourselvesi  at  i 
losjj  whether  wc  should  follow  the  order  uf  suUjecU 
or  of  tune;  neither  is  it  easy  to  account  for  their  sur- 
prising Tariely  and  quick  succession.  Hie  truth  ii, 
that  bis  eagerness  after  knowledge  was  such  as  to 
einl»race  almost  with  equal  facility  all  its  branche*, 
and  with  equal  zeal  to  ascertain  the  merit  of  iarea. 
tiona,  and  ascribe  to  their  respective,  and  eomstins 
unknown  authors,  the  glory  rf  tlu-  (ii-rnver,-  Many 
operations  which  the  ancienls  have  transout ted  tons 
bsm  been  thought  fabulous  merely  fitnn  our  igno- 
rance of  the  art  by  which  they  were  performed.  Iinii 
the  burning  of  the  ships  of  the  Romans  at  a  coiumlW' 
able  distance,  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  by  Arcbi- 
medesy  would,  perhaps,  still  continue  to  be  expkxled 
bad  not  theodemataa  M.  Buflbn  in  Pnneeshetn  As 
possibility  of  it,  by  presenting  and  describing  a  idck 
del  of  a  speculum,  or  rather  assemblage  of  mirrors, 
by  which  he  could  set  fire  at  the  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet.  In  the  contriving,  indeed,  thougkaot 
in  the  executing  of  such  an  apparatus,  he  had  in  aoat 
measure  been  forestalled  by  a  writer  now  very  ht'.ie 
known  or  read,  lliis  Dr.  Parsons  proved  in  a  rcrr 
satisA«tory  manner :  and  he  had  die  pleasurs  to  fm 
the  French  jdiilosopher  did  not  refuse  to  the  Jmit 
his  sliare  in  the  invention,  and  was  not  at  all  offeixicd 
by  the  liberty  he  had  Uken.  Another  French  dis> 
covery,  Imeananew  kind  of  paintinp^  fathcrfd  np^n 
the  ancients,  was  reduced  to  its  real  kuiue,  lu  a  jjj 
which  showed  our  author  was  possessed  of  a  good 
taste  for  the  fine  arts :  and  I  am  informed  that  hii 
akiU  in  music  was  by  no  means  inferior,  and  dttthii 
favouritt  iiiiusi  riKnt  was  the  flute.  Richly,  it  ai>. 
pears  from  ihette  performances,  did  our  author  atent 
the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  antiquahaaio- 
ciety,  which  loqg  ^gobad  asaoclatad  him  to  in  b> 
hours." 

PARSONS,  PHILIP,  amiscellaneons  writer,  bom 
at  Dedham  in  Eaaex,  «ari  j  in  the  eighteenth  oentaqr- 
He  received  a  good  education,  and  alter  enteiiai 

into  holy  orders,  became  curate  of  Wye.  He  di<B 
in  IB  12,  after  having  published  a  number  otwmkt, 
of  which  the  beat  aMhis  **  Essaye'*  and  '*  AatraMak 

Doubts." 

PARSONS,  ROBERT,  an  English  Jesuit,  bom 
near  Bridgewater  in  1546.  He  was  educated  at 
Baliol  collage.  Ua  afterwards  pmeeaded  to  Boai^ 
and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  Uiat  churdt  Wa 

soon  find  him  intriguing  against  Eli/abetb,  and  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  he  endeavoured  to  ptf- 
suade  the  Spanish  monarch  to  attempt  a  new  invasioo. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1610.  l^ir  ons  was  the  afamd 
author  of  more  than  fifty  worics. 

PARSONS,  THEOPHILUS,  a  distinguished 
American  lawyer,  who  was  bom  in  February  1750,  a 
Byefield.  Massachusetts.  His  youth  was  assidoooiiy 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Litin  and  Greek  lang\iai{es, 
logic,  metaphysics^  and  the  mathematics  scieoce*. 
He  atudtad  kw  in  Fdmonth,  and  hapt  for  some  time 
the  grammar  school  in  that  town.  He  practised Ii« 
there  a  few  years ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  liei- 
truction  of  the  town  by  the  British,  he  retirsd  to  ths 
house  of  his  father  in  Newbury.  Never  was  timt 
more  early  or  more  just  than  that  of  Parsowai* 
lawyar.  Al  an  ago  when  moil  of  the  pnUmtm  m 
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but  beginning  to  exhibit  their  talents,  and  to  take  a 
ixed  rank  at  tlie  bar,  he  was  confesKedly,  in  point  of 
hgal  knowledge,  among  the  first  of  his  contempora- 
ries. 'His  professional  services  were  generally  sought 
f<ff,  not  merely  in  his  native  county,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  NewHampahire  and  in  Boston.  Hav- 
ing entered  upon  busineflt  Murly  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  when  the  courts  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  were 
crowded  with  causes,  in  the  management  of  which 
lie  hid  B  large  share,  he  wan  led  to  etndy  with  dili- 
gence the  civil  law,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  belligerent  and  neutral  righta.  In  1^06  he 
was  made  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  legularitv  of  trials,  and  the  promptness  and 
correctness  of  decisions  throughout  the  common- 
wealth, soon  attested  the  beneficial  effects  of  liis 
labours.  The  first  six  volumes  of  the  reports  of  the 
eourt  in  whieh  he  firedded  are  a  numtunent  of  hie 
accurate  juridical  reasonings,  and  his  deep  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  commuti  law,  and  the  con- 
stitutions and  aMtttea  «C  bis  country. 

In  1 779  he  became  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  frame  of  state  government  for 
Massachusetts;  and  when  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  presented  to  the  people  for  ibeir 
approbatira,  and  a  conventioa  of  deugatea  from  the 
several  towns  of  Massachusetts  was  assembled  to 
discuss  its  merits,  and  adopt  or  reject  it.  Parsons  ap- 
peared in  this  aMcmUy,  the  powerful  and  zealous 
advocate  of  the  proposed  pkn.   Ihi^  finished  his 

f political  engagements,  except  some  few  yearw  in  the 
egislature  at  suhsetjuent  periods,  when  his  influence 
was  mible ;  but  the  subjects  in  which  it  was  exer- 
cised weve  onljr  of  ordinary  import  In  hia  private 
character,  he  was  just,  regular,  punctual,  and  hospi- 
table wiUiout  ostentation.  Amid  the  multifarious 
ocenpatioiuiof  hia  muid,  he  still  found  room  for  the 
lighter  literature,  and  was  ready  with  his  critif-j^m 
e%'en  upon  the  ephemeral  works  of  fancy  and  taste. 
His  attainments  in  classical  literature  were  great. 
The  late  Mr.  John  Luzac,  profeeeor  of  Greek  in  the 
nniveraity  of  Leyden,  spoke  of  him  as  "a  giant  in 
^ireek  criticism,"  as  his  j)rofessioii;il  admirers  styled 
him  "  the  giant  of  the  law."  He  luved  and  occasioa- 
ally  cultivated  the  mathematical  sciences.  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  in  his  "  Practical  Navigator,"  speaking  on  the 
Bubject  of  lunar  obscn  ations,  of  a  method  of  correct- 
ing the  ap))arcnt  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
observes  that  it  ie  an  improvement  on  WitcheU's 
method,  in  eonaeqnettee  of  a  suggestion  from  Judge 
Parsons.  When  fatigued  with  the  laliour  of  legal 
research,  he  would  often  amuse  himself,  as  he  calkd 
it,  with  mathematical  calculations,  or  relax  his  mind 
by  the  perusal  of  come  popular  and  interesting 
novel.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-three  years — a 
long  life  for  such  a  man,  whose  mind  had  been  so 
actiTe,  and  whoee  body  faaid  aeldom  been  in  exercise. 
He  made  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  the 
Chriwtian  revelation  :  his  was  the  belief  of  a  strong 
mind,  unobscured  by  superstition,  and  undisturbed 
by  the  apprehensu>DS  of  death.  He  died  at  Boalon 
on  the  30lh  of  October,  1813. 

PASCAL,  BLAISE. — This  learned  mathematician 
was  bom  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  1623,  and 
was  the  only  son  of  the  nnsident  of  the  ooiir  da  miu, 
yAi»  educated  him  wrai  great  care,  and  inslnieted 
him  himself.  In  early  youth  he  gave  proofs  of  ex- 
traordinary talents,  and  showed  a  decided  inclination 
ibr  geooMtiy.   Hb  boon  of  lebucation  were  em* 
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ployed  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  his  father 
surprised  him  engsged  in  stttdying  Badid,  which  he 

understood  without  any  assif'tance ;  and  in  his  six- 
teenth year  the  young  Pascal  wrote  a  treatise  on 
conic  sections  displaying  great  acuteness,  but  which, 
notwithstanding  theentreaties  of  his  friends,  he  wmild 
not  consent  to  publish.  His  studies  in  the  languages, 
logic,  physics,  and  philosophy,  were  ])ur»ued  with 
such  assiduity  tliat  his  health  was  irrecoverably  gone 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  (n  the  course  of  the  next 
year  he  invented  the  celebrated  calculating  machine, 
the  mechanism  of  which  it  cost  him  much  pains  tu 
render  intelligible  to  the  workmen,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  hardly  free  from  sufiiering  for  a  day.  In  his 
twenty-third  year  he  made  several  discoveries  con- 
ccming  tJie  Torricellian  vacuum.  Before  he  was 
twenty-four  rears  old,  the  reading  of  some  religious 
woriw  had  brought  him  to  the  eonnction  tbt  a 
Christian  mu.st  love  God  only:  he  therefore  laid  aside 
all  profane  studies,  and  became  more  and  more  deeply 
rooted  in  his  ascetic  opinions,  which,  however,  had 
been  famiUar  to  his  childhood.  Pascal's  piety  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  on  his  whole  family.  His  father 
became  his  i)upil,  and  his  sister  a  mm  in  the  Port 
Royal.  Pascal,  although  coiwtantly  sick,  continued 
to  practise  his  penances  with  additional  rigour.  By 
the  direction  of  his  phy^icirtn,  he  went  into  society  : 
but  his  sister  soon  induced  him  to  renounce  all  ini«r- 
coona  widi  the  world,  and  to  give  up  all  superfiui- 
ties,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  In  this 
manner  he  lived  from  his  thirtieth  year  till  his  death. 
After  spending  some  time  in  a  monastery  he  retired 
to  an  estate  in  the  country,  denied  himself  every  in- 
dulgence, made  hit  own  bed,  ate  in  the  kitdien,  and 
allowed  himself  to  i)e  servrcl  nnlv  v,  !,,  n  it  was  indis- 
pensably necessary.  He  spent  his  time  in  prayer 
and  in  reading  tha  Scriptnica  (whieh  he  thus  learned 
by  heart"),  and  commentaries  on  them.  His  disease, 
meanwhile,  became  aggravated,  and  he  died  in  1002, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nme.  Pascal  had  a  j)owcrful 
mind,  fie  had  conceived  a  work  on  the  Christian 
religion,  the  object  of  winch  was  to  show  its  excel- 
lence, frnm  a  consideration  of  human  nature  as  well 
as  on  histoncal  grounds.  The  fragments,  which 
were  written  down  during  the  last  four  years  of  hio 
life,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Fens^s  sur 
la  Religion,"  show  the  hand  of  a  master.  His  **  Pro- 
vmciales,  ou  1/ettres  (criles  par  Jjouis  de  Montaltc  i 
un  Provincial  de  see  Amis,"  is  a  most  bitter  satire 
upon  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  influence 
was  mnre  affected  by  it  than  by  the  most  violent  at- 
tacks of  their  declared  enemies.  These  letters  are 
esteemed  a  model  of  the  didactie  epiatolary  style  in 
French  literature. 

Of  the  character  of  Pascal,  the  abbf'  Bossut,  who 
collected  and  edited  his  works,  has  left  the  following 
interesting  notice : — "  extraordinary  man  inhe- 
rited from  nature  all  the  powers  of  genins.  He  was 
a  geometrician  of  the  first  rank,  a  profotmrl  n  rivnner, 
and  a  sublime  and  elegant  wTiter.  if  we  reflect  that 
in  a  very  short  life,  oppressed  by  continual  infirmi- 
ties, he  invented  a  curious  arithmetical  machine,  the 
elements  of  the  calculation  of  chances,  and  a  method 
of  resohnng  various  problems  respecting  the  cycloid, 
— that  he  nsec^  in  an  irrerocahle  manner,  the  waver, 
ing  opinions  of  the  kamed  respecting  the  weight  of 
the  air,  tli  it  lu  wrote  one  of  the  coinpletest  works 
which  exiotH  m  the  French  language, — and  that  in 
hia  *Thottght8*  there  are  paiaagea,  the  depth  and 
2  H  S 
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beautv  of  which  are  incomparable, — we  shall  be  in- 
'  dncM  to  b^em  fhtt  b  frreater  genius  never  existed 
in  any  age  or  nation.  All  those  wlio  had  occaRion 
to  frequent  his  company  in  the  ordinary  commerce 
of  the  world  acknowleaged  his  superiority;  but  it 
excited  no  envy  agaiiwt  him  at  be  waa  never  fond 
of  allowing  it.  Hn  eoineiaalion  inatraeled  without 
making  those  who  heard  it  sensible  of  their  own  in- 
feriority, and  be  was  remarkably  indulgent  towards  tbe 
faults  of  others.  It  nuqr  eaiilv  be  seen,  by  his '  Provin- 
cial Letterp,'  and  byome  of  his  other  work^,  that  he 
was  bom  with  a  great  fund  of  humour,  which  his  in- 
firmiUes  could  never  entirely  destroy.  In  company  he 
readily  indulged  in  thatbarmkaa  ania  delicate  raillery 
which  Tiever  gives  ofllbnee,  and  which  greatly  tends 
to  cii!iM  n  conversation  :  but  its  principn]  oinect  waa 
generally  of  a  moral  nature.  For  example,  ndiculing 
flioae  nilhora  who  say, '  My  hook,  my  commentary, 
my  history;'  'they  would  do  better,*  said  he,  '  tn  say 
our  book,  our  commentary,  our  history,  since  tliere 
are  in  them  much  more  of  other  people's  than  their 
own."*  We  add  one  man  lemark  of  thk  mmderfol 
man,  which  we  think  ia  rather  happily  eeieetod  lirom 
hi?  v.  rit'ujp^,  to  illustrate  the  chief  characteristics  of 
his  style  of  tliinking  and  writing,  viz.,  ingenuity  and 
pnfiBmfity^— **It  aeema,"  aaye  he,  "rtther  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  that  some  common  error  should 
fix  the  wanderings  of  the  human  mind.  For  instance, 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  iniMHCn  the  diaordera  of 
the  human  koajr,  and  to  canae  a  change  in  human 
aflairs,  &c.,  which  notion,  though  it  b«  false,  is  not 
ivitlMut  its  advantage,  as  men  are  tlitreliy  rL>trained 
from  an  inquiry  into  things  to  which  the  human  uo- 
deralanding  is  incompetent,  vaA  from  aldnd  of  curi- 
osity which  is  a  malady  of  the  mind." 

PASQUIER,  ETIENNE  DENIS,  COUiN T.  an 
aUe  French  minister,  who  was  iiom  in  April  1767, 
and,  Uke  his  anceiton.  embraced  the  profession  of 
the  law;  previous  to  the  revolution  he  was  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  in  retirement  during  the  republic ;  but  Napo- 
leon appointed  hun  matter  (rf  requeata  in  isio,  baron, 
and  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  prefect  of  police.  After  March  1814  the  king 
namea  him  minister  of  state  and  director-general  of 
roads  and  bridges.  He  remained  without  employ- 
ment during  the  hundred  days,  but,  on  the  second 
return  (if  the  king,  was  appointed  minister  of  justice, 
keeper  of  tbe  seals,  grana-cordonof  the  legion  of  ho- 
nour, and  privy-cotmaellor.  He  waa  deeted  nemher 
of  the  chamber  of  deputii-"; ;  reported  the  project  of 
the  law  against  seditious  language;  voted  in  1816 
for  tbe  law  of  amnesty,  and  diiiinguiihed  himself  as 
the  zealous  defender  of  the  ministry.  He  was  chosen 
president  of  the  deputies,  and  held  the  office  tiU  Ja- 
nuary 1817,  when  he  was  again  appointed  keeper  of 
the  8eala»  and  remained  in  that  office  till  December 
1818.  When  Decaies  waa  made  prendent  of  tiie 
council,  Pasquier  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign 
afTairs,  and,  in  tbe  session  of  1810,  he  brought  for- 
ward and  defended  the  new  electoral  system  and  the 
nthrrlrtivs  intended  to  narrow  the  liberty  of  the  French. 
Notwithstanding  his  services  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
many  auhsequent  struggles  between  the  court  party 
■ad  the  advocatea  of  lilMrty.  M«  Ftoquier  had,  when 
the  tdtraprayafiat  admtniatratioii  waa  rormed  towarda 
the  latter  end  of  1821,  ceased  to  become  a  minister, 
hut  was  created  count,  and  raised  to  a  seat  in  the 
hooaa  of  peaia.   From  thia  time  Count  Pasquier 
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ranged  himself  on  the  constitutional  aide,  and  de- 
fended the  rights  secured  by  the  charter  with  a  seal 
ind  eloquence  worthy  of  a  better  success.  After  tbe 
last  revolution  he  was  created  chancellor  of  France. 

PATERCULUS,  CAIUS  VKLLKIUS,  an  ancient 
Roman  biatonan,  who  was  bom,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
735,  of  a  fyasSlj  in  Campania,  which  had  bonio  rm- 
rious  important  offices  in  tin  stnte.  He  sensed  under 
Tiberius  in  Germany,  rommander  of  tbe  cavalry, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  taat  emperor's  reign  waa 
nnminnted  pretor.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him; 
but  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon  Sejanus  have  led 
to  a  enpposition  that  he  was  a  partisan  of  t::at  mi- 
nister, and  inrolred  in  hia  ruin.  Uia  death  is  placed 
by  DodweB  in  the  year  of  Boom  784,  hi  Iria  fifUelfa 

{ear.  Patt  rcilu  rumposed  an  abridgment  of  Roman 
istory  in  ten  books,  of  which  the  greater  part  has 
perished,  and  unfortunately  Uial  which  remains  is 
mcurably  corrupted,  only  one  mami'^cript  having 
been  discovered.  His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
he  exceUed  in  a  brief  and  forcible  manner  of  drawing 
characterai  but  hia  eonneiioiiB  with  Tiheriua  and 
Sejanos  rendered  htm  an  adnflator  of  thoaa  detattaMe 
pLTsiin-:,  aiiil  •.varfird  his represpntiitions  of  thaaetioo* 
and  characters  of  tbe  reoublican  party. 

PAITISON,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet,  who 
was  bom  in  1706,  and  died  Ijpfnrc  ne  had  attained 
his  twenty-first  year.  Some  autiiors  say  that  he  was 
starved  to  death,  bnt  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not 
altogether  the  fact  as  he  waa  labouriing  under  noalU 
pox  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  bnt  be  bad  fHwriuvdj 
endured  great  privations.  Mr.  Pattison'a  pocOM 
were  pubUshed  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

PATRICK.  RICHARD,  an  EngUsh  phUological 
writer,  who  is  principally  known  bv  his  "  Chart  of 
the  Ten  Numerals,  in  Two  Hundred  Tongues,  with 
a  DeaeriiMiTe  Essay."  He  also  published  a  descrip- 
tive poem  entitled  "  The  Death  of  Prince  Bagn> 
tion,"  and  sex'eral  minor  works.  His  death  took  pace 
in  1815. 

PATRICK,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  English  critic, 
who  pohliahed  aerenA  very  useful  worka  relating  to 

cla»9ical  literature.  One  of  the  best  of  these  work* 
was  his  "  Claris  Horoerica  seu  Lexicon  Voatbulorum 
Omnium  quae  continentur  in  lUadootPotiaaiiiia  Parte 
Odysseie.'^   He  died  in  1748. 

PATRICK,  SIMON,  a  distinguished  theological 
writer,  who  was  born  at  Gainsborough  in  1 626.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  elected  master  ot 
Queen'a  eolleprein  1961.  During  the  plague  of  Lon^ 
don  he  remained  in  the  active  performance  of  hr^ 
duties  at  the  church  of  St.  Paul  s,  Covcnt  Garden. 
A  letter  written  at  this  period  ahowa  the  pious  tuaoor 
of  his  feelings.  The  good  pastor  says, — *'  I  suppose 
jou  think  I  intend  to  stay  here  still;  though  1  un- 
derstand by  your  question  you  would  not  nave  me 
But,  my  uiend,  what  am  I  better  than  another  i 
Someboidy  must  be  here;  and  la  it  fit  I  abould  aet 
such  a  value  upon  myself  as  my  iri?  away  and 
leaving  another  will  signify  i  For  it  wiU  in  effect  be 
to  say,  that  I  am  too  good  to  be  lost,  hut  it  is  no  mat- 
ter if  another  be.  'rnilv,  I  do  not  think  myself  so 
considerable  to  tbe  worui ;  and  thougli  my  friends 
set  a  great  price  upon  me,  yet  that  tempution  hath 
not  yet  maoe  mo  of  their  raindi  and  I  know  their 
love  makes  me  passe  for  more  with  them  than  I  am 
worth.  When  I  mention  that  word,  love,  I  confcvj 
it  moves  mc  much,  and  I  have  a  great  passion  for 
them,  and  wiah  I  might  live  lo  embnoe  them  onco 
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•gifaii  bat  I  nnm  not  take  wny  mdae  courMs  to 

satisfy  this  passion,  which  is  but  too  strong  in  me. 
I  must  let  reason  prevaile  and  stay  with  ray  charge, 
wUch  I  take  hitherto  to  be  my  duty  whatever  come. 
I  cannot  tell  what  good  we  do  their  wnk;  though  I 
preach  to  thoee  who  are  well  and  write  to  those  who 
are  ill  (I  mean,  print  little  papers  for  them  which  yet 
are  too  big  to  aend  you  by  the  poet) ;  but  1  am  sure 
while  I  ataf  here  I  ahall  do  some  good  to  their  bo- 
dies, and  perhaps  save  some  from  perishing  ;  which 
I  look  upon  as  a  considerable  end  of  my  continuing. 
My  dear  friend,  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  eumot  com- 
ply with  your  deaires  in  this  thiiur;  yoa  eee  what 
Bways  me,  and  I  know  you  will  yield  to  it,  and  say  it 
OUgnt  to  be  stronger  than  the  love  of  you.  If  you 
can  convince  me  that  1  may  with  a  good  conscience 
go,  you  mav  tUnk  H  wiU  be  aeeaptHlii  kat  I  knew 
not  u\wn  what  grounds  y«Ni  wiU  imhe  it  good.  IVy 
if  you  have  a  mmd.'* 

In  1672  he  was  made  prebendarf  of  Weetminster, 
and  published  a  series  of  Controversial  Tracts  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  whose  arbitrary  designs  he 
opposed.  At  the  revolution  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Chicheater,  and  aftarwarda  translated  to  EljyiD  whicb 
lee  he  died  Ma^  31, 1707.  BidiO|i  Muk'e  amt 
cdebnted  work  18  hii  **  ftiniphTMee  lad  Cmnnianti^ 
riaeon  the  Bible." 

PAUL. — ^This  apostle  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents, 
at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  and  inherited  the  rights  of  a 
Roman  citizen.  He  received  a  learned  education, 
and  early  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  under  Gama- 
liel, one  of  the  moat  celebrated  Jewish  rabbins  in  the 
tuneof  oitr  Sertour,  who  inalmeted  bun  m  the  Jewish 
liWB  uid  trnrtittuns.  He  was  also  well  ac(^uainted 
with  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  as  his  £pi8> 
ties  .show,  and  learned  a  trade  (probably  that  of  a 
maker  of  tents  and  hangings),  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jewish  teachers,  by  which  he  afterwards 
supported  himself  in  his  travels.  Thus  prepared  for 
the  oflBce  of  teedier,  he  joined,  a  few  yean  after  the 
death  of  Jeem,  the  eeet  of  diePlMriaeea,  tod  became 
a  persecutor  of  the  Christians  ;  to  crush  whom  the 
sanhedrim  employed  bim  both  in  and  out  of  Jeru- 
nlaai.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  several 
instances  of  the  heat  of  his  zeal  in  this  cruel  work, 
upon  which  he  entered  from  his  attachment  to  the 
law  of  his  fathers.  He  was  even  on  his  way  to  Da- 
auacns  with  fall  nower  from  the  chief  priests  (o  arrest 
iheCbrietiane,  when  be  wee  led  by  a  nmede  to  view 
Christianity  in  a  different  light,  and  to  seek  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  the  reliffion 
fraoi  tiie  initmetions  of  Christian  teachers.  This 
sudden  conversion,  effected  by  the  divine  interposi- 
tion, was  indicated  by  the  change  of  bis  name  from 
Saul  to  Paul,  and  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  an  apos- 
tle with  an  ardour  that  overanne  erenr  difficulty. 
Aftbia,  Sjrria,  Aria  Minor,  Greece,  and  weldnideof 
the  Mediterranean,  were  the  scenes  of  his  unwearied 
activity  in  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
In  all  his  journeys  he  laboured  to  establish  new 
churches  and  to  confirm  tlie  faith  of  those  already 
existing.  He  made  himself  useful  to  the  churches 
of  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  Jemsalem,  by  instructing 
than,  by  anaaging  their  cenaMmiaa,  and  odlecting 
ahne  for  the  poorer  membere.  The  draicbee  of  Phi- 
lippi  in  Macedonia,  of  Corinth.  Galatia,  and  Thessa- 
lonica,  honoured  him  as  their  founder ;  and  the  Epis- 
tles in  the  New  Testament,  which  he  wrote  to  these 
Amrhe%  and  to  the  chnrchos  ia  the  chief  citiea  of 
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GreeeeaiidAsiaMinor,and  to  Rome,  show  the  paternal 

relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them  and  the  paternal 
care  which  he  exercised  over  them.  By  admitting  the 
Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity without  requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  Jewish 
rites,  he  promote<l  the  progress  of  Christianity  ftr 
more  than  the  other  apostles,  who  at  first  baptized 
none  but  their  own  countrymen.  But  tiiis  conduct 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jew*,  who  peraa> 

culcd  him  a.-?  an  apostate ;  and  every  thing  at  JeruaOF 
lem  was  prepared  for  his  destructiou.  In  the  sixtieth 
year  of  tne  Christian  era,  after  labouring  with  un- 
wearied teal  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus,  he  boldly  went  to  Jertisalem  with 
the  money  which  he  had  collected  for  the  support  of 
the  opprMsed  Christiana  in  Palestine.  Ue  was  there 
aneeted  and  bfoiight  to  Gnaarea,  when  he  waa  kept 
a  prisoner  for  two  yssn  by  the  Boman  goveiBonb 
Festus  and  Felix. 

The  fearless  spirit  with  which  he  explained  his 
whole  conduct  excited  the  same  admiraUon  which 
liad  been  produced  in  the  Areopagus  and  among  the 
wise  men  of  Athens  (where  Dionysius,  the  Areopa- 
gitOt  became  one  of  his  adherents)  by  his  enthusi- 
aatie  eloqiieiiee.  Hating  been  illegally  imprisoned 
ha  appealed,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  to  the  emperor,  and 
waa  sent  to  Rome.  He  waji  shipwrecked  at  Malta, 
uid  ia  the  spring  of  the  year  G2,  arrived  at  the  capital 
of  the  world.  He  was  treated  with  respec^  but  as  a 
prisoner  of  state,  and  gained  over  many  distinguished 
Romans  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  certain  that  ho 
was  set  firee  in  the  year  64,  but  the  account  of  hie 
fnrdier  troTcb  in  Spain.  Biimn,  Macedonia,  Greece 
and  the  borders  of  Asia,  is  founded  solely  on  conjec- 
ture. In  the  year  66  Paul  returned  to  Rome,  was 
again  arrested,  and  died  the  death  of  a  martyr.  The 
history  of  no  apostle  is  so  rich  in  remarkable  events, 
hardships,  and  sufferings,  as  that  of  this  great  man. 
Even  the  enemies  of  the  reUgion  for  which  he  lived 
and  died  could  not  deny  the  gifts  of  his  mind,  his 
deep  ttd  extMorive  knowledge,  profound  understand* 
ing  of  the  nature  of  religion,  richness  and  acuteness 
of  thought,  and  a  talent  for  teaching,  which  combined 
elegance,  perspicuity,  and  fervour. 

PAUL  I.,  emperor  of  Russia. — This  monarch 
was  a  son  of  Peter  111.  and  Catharine  11.,  and  was 
born  in  1734.  His  father,  on  account  of  Jiis  dishke 
of  GathMiae,  would  not  acknowledge  his  IcKiti- 
aney,  but  on  die  deadi  of  Itou  in  l7o3  he  benme 
the  sole  remaining  heir  to  the  crown,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Count  Panin  and  i-Epinus.  His 
modier  traaled  him  with  great  rigour,  and  kept  him 
constantly  estranged  from  public  aflfairs  during  her 
life.  In  1773  he  married  a  princess  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, who  died  soon  after,  and  in  1776  he  married  a 
jtrincees  of.Wnrtemberg,  who  became  the  mother  of 
the  tate  tmpmr  Akxander,  the  hte  pnnee  Gonataa. 
tine,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  grand-prince  Mi- 
chael, and  several  daughters.  In  1780  he  travelled, 
with  his  wife,  under  the  title  of  count  of  the  North, 
in  Poland.  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  and 
after  his  return  retired  to  his  usual  place  of  residence 
the  palace  of  Gatschina,  and  was  permitted  to  tako 
part  neither  in  dril  nor  military  anaixa. 

On  die  death  of  Gadiarino  in  1796  tlie  prince  waa 
finally  released  from  his  long  restraint ;  and  the  first 
acts  of  his  government,  after  performing  the  obse- 
quies of  hia  notber  and  paying  the  last  honours  to 
hia  htbtr,  wen  dictalad  oy  baaevoknt  intoBtimia. 
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He  mit  an  end  to  the  war  with  Persia,  and  liherated  i 
the  Polea  who  were  in  confinement  in  Rossi  a.  But 
the  eevere  treetnient  to  which  he  had  been  subjected 

for  forty  years  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  intlu- 1 
ence  upon  his  character,  and,  coiabtned  wiilt  the  na- 
titral  Tiolence  and  impetuosity  of  his  tem\>er,  led  to 
thoso  nets  of  des|)oti!?in  and  folly  which  stain  his 
reign.  He  joinetl  the  coalition  of  crowns  against 
France,  and  sent  100»000  men,  partly  under  Suwaroff 
and  Korealtoff  to  Italy  and  Switxerland,  and  pardy 
to  Holland.  The  Rtimhm  arme  were  at  5nt  cDceeea« 
fill;  hut,  after  tlie  d  fcat  at  Zurich,  his  increasing 
distrust  of  the  Kngb^h  and  Austrian  courts,  and  the 
artful  management  of  General  Bonaparte,  who  dis- 
missi  !?  the  Russian  prisoners  newlyclothcd  andanned, 
and  msmuated  new  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the 
CKU,  broke  off*  his  connexion  with  the  coalition. 
Looia  XVIILy  who  had  been  received  into  the  Rue- 
eian  territory  with  every  mark  of  atteAUon,  and  die 
French  cinigrants.  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country. 
Paul  had  caused  himself  to  be  declared  fi^rand-mnnter 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  after  the  resignation  of  that 
dignity  by  the  baron  Hompesch ;  hut  England,  having 
conquered  the  island  in  1800,  refused  to  surrender  it 
to  me  Rneeian  emperor.  Paul  therefore  laid  an  em- 
htago  on  ail  English  ships  in  the  Russian  porta*  and 
prevailed  upon  the  Swedish,  Danish,  ana  Pnneian 
courts  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  protection 
of  their  commerce  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
English  by  sea.  Hie  internal  administration  was 
characterised  by  similar  traits  of  impetuosity,  and,  in  } 
many  cases,  of  tyranny.  His  innovations  in  the  army 
(particularly  the  introdnction  of  hair-powder  and 
queues) ;  his  prohibition  againat  the  wearing  of  round 
bats,  pantaloons,  &c. ;  his  order  obliging  ail  persons 
who  met  him  in  the  Htrects  to  leave  their  carriage  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  him,  and  other  acts  of  a 
aiwuhrnalare,  eteittd  general  dbcontent.  Ocher  mea> } 
sures,  of  a  more  serious  character,  finally  prdrlnrF'l  a 
conspiracy  among  the  nobles.  They  excited  umUial 
suspicions  between  Pinl  and  hia  aom,and  Alexander 
finally  consented  to  aaaume  the  government  until  the 
mind  and  health  of  his  father  were  restored.  The 
conspirators  entered  the  antechamher  of  the  emperor 
in  St.  Michaere  nalace,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  1  Ith  of  Marcn,  1801,  by  a  eecret  passage,  and  tha 
door  to  tlic  emperor's  chamber  waa  opened  by  the 
tfuard,  who  was  deceived  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  Ajaact 
^'.  llien  read  to  him,  by  which  he  wua  to  acknow* 
led^e  himself  incapable  of  conducting  the  govern- 
ment and  surrender  it  to  Alexander.  Paul  cried  out, 
*'  I  am  emperor,  and  will  remain  so ;"  and  he  was 
then  despatched  by  the  conspirators.  Some  accounts 
aay  that  he  wae  etrangted  in  h»  bed  with  bia  own 
(«ash.  In  the  Russian  manifesto  On  the  ailligectbis 
death  vvas  ascribed  to  apoplexv. 

PAUL  OF  VENICK.  FA'l  UKR.  a  cdabiatad  ec- 
clcjiiastic  and  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
proper  name  was  Piclro  Sarpi.  He  was  Irorn  at  Ve- 
nice in  August  1352,  and  was  the  son  of  a  merchant 
of  that  dur.  He  entered  young  into  the  religious 
order  of  tne  Servitet,  in  bia  twentiedi  year  waa  ap. 
jii  iintr  i!  (  haplain  to  the  grand-duke  of  Mantua,  and 
lecturer  on  tiie  canon  law.  After  two  years  he  re- 
tinned  to  Venice,  and  became  provincial  of  his  order. 
He  was  afterwards  made  prorumtor-general  of  the 
Servitcs.  A  treacherous  correspondent  having  be- 
trayed a  letter  of  Father  Paul  in  wliich  he  had  ob- 
•srved  that,  lo  fiur  firom  coveting  the  dignities  of  the 
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I court  of  Rome,  he  held  them  in  abomination,  brourrhi 
on  him  the  imputation  of  being  a  heretic,  while  his 
liberal  tnlereourae  with  eminent  protestants  cootii* 
buted  to  increase  the  prejudices  thun  excite  1  In  a 
dispute  between  the  i>ope  and  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  ecclesiaaticalnBIBUiiities,  Fa- 
ther Paul  tilxnved  himself  a  strenuous  advocate  fer 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  was  summoned  to  Rome,  Oik 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  answer  for  hii  condttCti 
but  the  affair  was  compromised. 

To  the  vengeance  of  hie  political  enendeo  nay  be 
attributed  an  attempt  to  aJ'saHsinatr  liim  in  i607.  on 
which  occasion  he  received  many  dangerous  wounds 
fnmi  a  band  of  rufiians.  Father  Paul  employed  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  has  developed  the  in- 
trigues connectetl  with  the  transactions  of  that  famous 
aaaembly  with  a  degree  of  boidneea  and  veracity 
which  renders  the  work  one  of  the  moit  intereetiiv 
and  important  productions  of  the  class  to  ^^  hirh  it 
belongs.  The  labours  of  Father  Paul  extended  to 
varinua  brandies  of  knowledge ;  he  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  canon  law,  and  distinguished  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  anatomy.  He  appears  to  have  discovered 
the  valves  of  the  veins  whicn  contribute  to  facilitate 
the  drcnlation  ol  the  blood.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
January,  l632,  and  ia  ttiA  to  have  expired  afVer  nt. 
tering  the  words  £«/o  perpetua,  which  h  ivi  be  en  con- 
strued as  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  X'enice.  The 
history  of  the  eonneil  of  Trent  waa  first  published  in 
I  I  n  Ion  in  1619.  having  been  transmitted  to  this 
country  through  the  medium  of  the  English  resident 
at  Venice,  Sir  Heuy  Wotton,  a  petNoal  fnand  of 
the  author. 

PAUL  THE  DEACON,  or  PAULUS  DIACO- 
XL'S,  was  horn  at  Friuli  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
educated  m  the  coiut  of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Pavia. 
On  the  capture  of  Denderiva,  the  laat  king  of  the 
Ix)nibards,  by  Charlemagne,  he  retired  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Munte  Casino,  where  be  took  the  hAbii. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Lombarda  t  and,  aa  ha  waa 
an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  be  mentioiU» 
his  Ktatementfl  are  held  to  he  generally  correct. 

PAUL,  sr.,  VINCE.NT  1)E.— This  ecclesiastic 
was  the  founder  of  the  priests  of  the  miaaion.  He 
was  bom  in  France  in  1676.  and  atndied  atToolouae^ 
and  having  been  captuml  by  the  'I\irk9  remained  a 
COnaiderable  time  in  slavery,  during  which  he  coq. 
varied  bia  master.  On  his  return  to  France  he  be- 
came parish  priest  at  Clichy,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rich 
and  pious  lady  founded  a  congregation  of  missions, 
the  members  of  which  were  devoted  to  preaching  to 
the  poor,  and  perfonning  other  acta  of  benevo]«ice 
and  mercy,  llieir  chief  eeat  wae  the  vdigiona  honat 
of  St.  I.,azarus  at  Paris,  whence  they  were  callr  1  !-t 
sarites.  Vincent  de  Paid  died  in  lOtiO,  and  was 
canonized  in  17'<7. 

PAL  l.LS,  HKNRY  ERKRHARD  GOTTLOB, 
a  distinguished  German  tiieologian,  who  was  bom  m 
1761  at  Leonsberg,  near  Stuttgard.  He  studied  the- 
ology at  Tlibin^  and  devoted  himeelf  with  modi 
ceu  to  die  oriental  langttages.  In  1789  ba  waa  ap* 
pointed  professor  <  f  tr.^  oriental  languages  at  Jena, 
after  having  travelled  in  Germany  and  England.  Here 
he  was  occufned  entirdv  with  the  study  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  and  wrote  his  "  Commentar  des 
Neuen  Testaments."  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  original  meaning  of  die  Old  Testament  finon  a 
coaaidaration     the  tiaiaa  in  which  the  paita  wan 
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wrillea,  w  hk   Clavii"  on  the  Pludint  and  Isaiah 

Urove.  In  1704  hf  ivas  appointed  to  one  of  the 
chajrs  of  theology,  in  1803  he  accepted  an  invita. 
tion  to  Wunburg,  whan  his  consistofiil  labours 
prevMited  him  from  pumiing  his  literary  rMcarches, 
mnA  after  some  time,  when  the  protestant  faculty  in 
Wurzhurg  was  abolished,  he  was  appointed  a  coun- 
sellor of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction 
in  Bamberg,  Norambei^,  and  Anspach  successively. 
At  Ipnpth  he  was  restored  to  the  academic  life  by 
being  a|)pointed  professor  of  exegesis  aud  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  the  university  of  Ileidelberg. 

In  1819hee«tabUshed  his  "  Sophronizon"— an  his- 
toried  andpolittcal  periodical  for  the  service  of  church 
and  Stat  Ii  was  received  with  great  applause  hoih 
bjr  catholics  and  proteatants.  The  university  of  Frei- 
nug  gaw  hun  the  degree  of  doctor  of  hnn  in  eoa> 
■equence  of  hie  critique  on  the  famous  process  of 
PoDk.  In  1825  he  began  a  theolot^ical  periodical — 
**  Der  Denkglaubige,"  and  hi  l  bi7  another  period- 
ical— "  Kirchenbeleuchtungen."  In  the  latter  he 
strove  to  ehow  the  true  state  of  the  Roman  catholic 
and  protestant  churches;  in  the  former  tiie  harmony 
of  reason  with  the  doctrines  of  primitive  Christianity, 
which  wai  the  warn  of  ail  hie  inqoiriee. 

PAUSANIAS,  a  Greek  topographical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  the  An> 
tonines.  He  was  a  native  of  Cs^sarea  in  Cappadocia, 
and  studied  under  the  celebrated  ilerodeij  Atticu». 
He  taught  at  Athens  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where 
he  died.  His  account  of  Greece,  a  kind  of  journal 
of  his  travels,  in  which  he  describes  every  thing  re- 
markable—temples,  theatres,  tombs,  statues,  pictures, 
monuments  of  every  sort,  &c  ■  j<  \  valuable  work 
for  the  antiquarian.  His  sule  is  sometimes  careless 
and  sometimes  affectedly  formed  on  more  ancient 
writers,  and  the  work  is  full  of  fables  wiiich  are  con- 
nected with  the  objects  that  he  describes.  For  this 
reason  Scaliger  called  him  Gneculorum  omnium  men- 
dacittimui  hot  the  fuUeet  confideooe  may  be  put  in 
Pknsanias  iHiere  he  epeaks  ae  an  eye^witneea. 

PArSANI.\S,  a  Laced.Tinoti  nn  general,  son  of 
Cleombrotus,  and  ne[)hew  of  Leonidasi.  He  iivas  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  cousin  PUstarchus,  the  son 
of  Leonidas,  during  his  minority ;  and  in  this  cajia- 
city  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  during  the 
absence  of  the  other  king.  When  Mardonius  in- 
vaded Gfoece  with  a  lai^  army  of  Persians,  Panea- 
inaa  marched  agaanst  him  as  general  of  the  allied 
forces  of  Greece,  deceived  his  enemy  by  a  feigned 
retreat,  and  totally  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of 
Platna.  He  then  advanced  to  Thebes,  which  had 
»les«>rt«d  the  cause  of  Greece,  compeUed  the  inha- 
biunts  to  surrender  the  leaders  of  the  Persian  party, 
and  caused  them  to  be  ezeeoted.  His  nMderation, 
which  had  been  admired  during  the  campaign  against 
Mardontns,  now  gave  way  to  arrogance  and  over- 
bearing impetuosity.  To  himself  alone  he  ascribed 
the  victory  at  I'latsa,  and  offered  a  golden  tripod  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  an  inscription 
representing  himself  tfie  sole  conqueror.  He  be- 
came still  more  in8up]x>rtable  after  having,  at  the 
iMnd  of  the  allied  Greek  fleet,  delivered  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  after  a  long  struggle  Cyprus  also,  and, 
finally.  Byzantium  itself,  the  key  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
the  Persian  yoke.  Whii  Ai  stides  and  Cimon,  who 
commanded  under  him,  won  the  hearts  of  all  by  their 
iAbilitf ,  Fhunmae  abued  the  dlies^  and  eemaideved 
thn  Spaituiau  thn  rnling  natiott  among  1^  Gieeki. 
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At  length  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 

Xerxes  and  conceived  the  desi^^n  nf  making  himself 
master  of  Greece.  He  restored  to  Xerae«  without 
ransom  many  distinguished  Penaans,  who  had  been 
taken  jffiMmen  at  Byaantiam,  openly  renounced  the 
manners  and  eoftonu  of  the  Spartans,  adopting  Per- 
sian habits  and  the  Persian  costume,  and  carried 
things  so  far  that  the  disgust  of  the  allies  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed.  Tlie  Spartans  summoned  him 
home,  but  Vi  ir  llv  was  he  acquitted  in  consideration 
of  his  rank  and  services,  wnen  he  betook  himself 
again  to  ByiantiwR  under  the  pretence  of  taking 
part  in  the  cmnnaign.  Being  compelled  by  the  Athe- 
niane  to  leave  die  city,  he  went  to  Oolonse  in  Troas, 
and  entered  into  fresh  negotiations  with  the  enemies 
of  Greece.  He  was  once  more  recalled  and  im^ri- 
aoned,  but  notwithstanding  the  charges  agunst  bras, 
was  again  liberated  und.  r  |  rumise  to  appear  when- 
ever he  should  be  suuunoned.  But  he  entered  into 
new  negotiations  with  the  Persian  king.  To  secure 
himself  against  detection  he  had  obtained  from  Arta- 
bazus  a  promise  to  put  to  death  the  bearers  of  his 
letters,  i'he  suspicions  of  Argilius  whom  he  sent 
on  this  errand  being  awakened,  he  opened  the  letter 
intrusted  to  him,  found  lue  euspiaone  confirmed, 
and  gave  information  of  the  fact  to  the  ejihori.  In 
order  to  procure  full  proof  thev  directed  Argihuii  to 
take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Ijenarus. 
as  if  fearing  for  his  life.  As  soon  as  Pausanias  heard 
of  the  circumstance  he  hastened  to  meet  him.  lliey 
entered  into  a  conversation  which  discloseil  to  the 
ephori,  who  were  concealed  in  the  pUce,  the  guilt 
of  Plmaaniae.  Hie  ephori  now  returned  to  Spwta 
detennined  to  punish  him  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  Pausanias,  having  been  uiforoied  on  the 
way  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  took  refuge  at 
the  feet  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus.  But  his  indignant 
mother  brought  the  first  stone  to  close  the  entrance 
of  the  temple.  The  people  f(;llo\ved  her  example, 
and  the  unhappy  priaoner,  being  thus  walled  up,  died 
of  hunger. 

P.\ZZI,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  Florentine  repubUc,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  connexion  with  the  conspiracy  of  1478, 
of  which  it  became  the  victim.  Jealousy  of  the  power 
of  the  Medici  combined  with  the  jealousy  of  a  disap- 
pointed lover  to  inflame  Francis  Pazzi,  the  author  of 
the  conspiracy,  against  Julian  of  Medici,  his  rival, 
who  had  privately  married  Ghfflilla  CafimUi.  Fran- 
cis I'fi './i,  r;i^h,  haughty,  and  vindictive,  resolved  to 
avenge  this  oii'ence,  aud  the  humiliations  of  his  family, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Medici.  Bernard  Bandioi, 
who  also  hated  the  Medici,  was  his  first  confidant. 
Aware  that  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici  was 
viewed  with  dislike  by  the  pope.  Sixtus  IV.,  they  ac- 
quainted his  too,  Jerone  Kiario,  the  friend  of  Pasai, 
of  their  design  of  aesaninating  Lorenzo  and  hta  bro- 
ther  Julian  of  Medici,  Tirni  introducinga  new  form  of 
government,  and  wished  tlirougli  him  to  gain  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pope.  I'he  latter  promised  hie  aid, 
and  Francis  Salviati,  archbisho))  of  Pisa,  theerifmy 
of  the  Florentines  and  of  Lorenao  de'  Medici,  also 
joined  them.  James  Pazzi,  uncle  of  Francis,  and  a 
peaceful  and  prudent  citiaen,«aapectoaded  by  Mon- 
tesecco.  the  general  of  die  pope,  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy.  While  Charles  ^Ianfledi,  count  of  Fa- 
enza,  was  sick,  the  conspirators,  wiibuut  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  Medici,  collected  a  number  of  trooiis 
for  their  def«ic«.  They  rMolved  to  murder  both  tha 
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Medici  at  a  festival.  Their  project  was  twice  frus- 
trated hy  the  abdeoce  of  Julian;  and  the  26th  of 
April,  U78,  the  day  in  which  relif^iouH  serviee  WMto 
be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Santa  Reparala,  was 
Tiext  fixed  ujMjn  for  the  execution  of  their  de8i|ni8' 
The  sound  of  the  hell  at  the  moment  the  priest  rained 
the  boet  was  to  be  the  signal «  but  as  the  time  ap. 
pnuHaied,  IfbnteMeeo  niraMd  to  pollute  the  taiered 
place.  Tlie  work  was  now  committed  to  Anthony  of 
Volterra,  and  Stephen,  a  priest.  Lorenzo  and  a  lar^e 
number  of  people  were  already  asBembled  in  the 
church,  hut  Julian  was  not  present.  Francis  Pa/zi 
and  Bandini  went  and  persuaded  him  to  attend  the 
mass.  On  tlie  way  to  the  church  they  conversed  with 
him  in  the  voit  piendly^  manner,  and  Fnuade  fSuuti 
aerenl  tunes  embraeed  nim,  in  order  to  aseertnn  ^at 
be  was  not  clothed  in  armour.  Vlu  ri  they  arrived 
at  the  church  they  phtced  him  bet^veen  themselves, 
and  Anthony  of  Volterramd  Stephen  stationed  tbem- 
BPlve*?  by  tlie  side  of  Lorniro  At  the  second  sound 
of  the  beli,  Francis  i'azzi  stabbed  Julian  with  such 
violence  as  to  wound  himself.  Bandini  murdered 
Mofi,  the  friend  of  Julian.  Anthmijr  and  Stephen 
•ttadced  Lorenso,  but  only  gave  bira  a  slif^ht  wound 
in  the  neck.  lie  escaped  into  tin— riri  isty  Fiain  iH 
and  Bandini,  who  undertook  to  pursue  him,  were  pre- 
vented.  Manv  persons  lost  their  Uvea  in  the  crowd, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  was  de- 
fended by  the  priests  from  the  popular  fury.  Bandini 
fled.  Fruids,  after  an  im^ucccssTul  attempt  to  rouse 
the  people  to  inaunection,  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
was  ftnoed  to  return  home.  Salviati  and  James 
ruL;cl ),  at  the  head  of  about  one  hundred  Peruvians, 
bad  proceeded  to  the  palace  to  take  possession  of  it ; 
hut  CBaar  Fktrucci.  the  gonftlonier,eospeeting  their 
designs,  summoned  the  guards  and  occupied  the 
upper  story.  The  Perugians  were  accidentally  shut 
up  in  a  ball  which  could  not  be  opened  from  within, 
and  the  Florentines  easily  seised  the  archbishop  and 
many  of  the  conspirators.  Some  of  them  were  kUled 
on  the  spot;  others  were  hanged  from  the  windows, 
and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  streets.  The  en- 
raged populace  seized  Francis  Fittsi  m  his  honae, 
dragged  bira  naked  through  the  streets,  and  hanged 
him,  with  seventy  others,  at  the  windows  of  the  pa- 
lace. James  Pazzi,  who  wai  tiding  through  the 
streets  calling  the  people  to  arms  and  liberty,  was 
stoned  from  the  palace  of  the  signoria,  and,  finding 
noadherents,  fled  to  tlie  A[  [eniiines,  where  he  was  re- 
cognised by  a  peasant,  carried  back  to  Florence,  and 
hanged  with  Renatus  Fani.  The  people  took  Ins 
bodv  from  the  family  tomb,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fielus.  The  corpse  was  again  buried,  and  again  dis- 
interred by  the  people  and  throAvn  into  the  Amo. 
nandini  had  fled  to  Constantinople ;  but  he  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  sultan,  Bajazet,  and  executed  with 
Anthony  of  Volterra  and  Stephen,  who  had  fled  to  a 
monastery.  Mapoleon  Francesi,  and  WiUiam  Pazzi, 
who  was  innocent,  and  was  hrother-in-hnr  of  Lorenzo, 
both  escaped  the  rage  of  the  populace.  But  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  hii^  wife,  Bianca,  the 
latter  was  haniahed  to  hie  viUa  for  life.  The  former 
disappeared  and  wa.^  never  more  iieard  of.  The  rest 
of  the  family  were  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  dun- 
geons of  Volterra.  Montesecco  was  beheaded,  and 
the  cardinal  waa  sent  back  by  Lorenzo  with  many 
apologies  to  Rome. 

PEACHAM,  HENRY,  a  clever  Kn^lisl;  writer, 
who  was  born  in  Uertfordshire  about  the  beginning 


of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  He  passed  the  principal  part 
of  Ua  Nib  in  Italy  studying  the  fine  arts,  of  wUnho 
was  a  passionate  admirer.  Among  bis  numerona 
publications  the  most  popular  was  "  The  Complele 
Gentleman."  This  wofh  i«  noW  ohaoletCiihat  k  WW 
once  much  esteemed. 

PBALB,  CHARLES  WILLSON.  an  ingeniow 
American,  who  was  bom  of  English  parent?  nt  Ches- 
tertown,  Maryland,  in  1741.  He  vim  apprenticed  to 
a  Haddler,  and  married  at  an  early  age.  He  aae* 
cessively  carried  on  the  trades  of  saddler,  harness- 
maker,  silversmith,  watchmaker,  and  carver;  and  af- 
terwards, as  a  recreation  from  his  sedentary  practice 
of  portrait-punting,  became  a  sportsman,  naturalist, 
and  preserver  of  aninuJa ;  made  Inrnadf  a  violhi  and 
guitar ;  inventr  ]  anil  executed  a  variclv  of  mnrhines  ; 
and  was  the  first  dentist  in  that  country  that  made 
sets  of  enamel  teeth.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he 
was  first  excited  to  become  a  painter  by  the  desire  of 
surpassing  the  wretched  things  which  he  happened 
to  meet  with.  At  this  time  Hesselius,  a  portrait- 
tainter  from  the  achool  of  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer,  waa 
ivinpr  near  Annapolis.  Mr.  Peale,  •electiiig'  Ae 
landsornest  sru!  !'fj  his  shop  afforded  as  a  present 
to  the  artist,  introduced  himself,  and  soUciled  the 
favour  of  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  mysterious 
operations  of  painting.  Mr  Iltssplius  gave  him 
essential  instruction,  and  ht;  alitruards  received  si- 
milar services  from  Mr.  Copley-,  on  a  visit  to  Boeton. 
Soon  after,  bj  the  aid  of  hia£nends,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  stumed  dmingthe  years  1770  and  1771, 
in  the  royal  academy  at  Lornlnn  xmder  the  direction 
of  Mr.  West.  The  following  singular  anecdote  of 
Mr.  Peale  is  related  by  Colonel  Trumbull.  He  says 
that  one  day  when  he  was  in  Mr.  West's  painting- 
room  some  hammering  arrested  his  attention.  "  Ob," 
said  Mr.  West,  "  thai  w  01^  that  innuiona  Tooag 
man,  Mr.  Peale,  repuringiMNne  of  my  bells  or  lodw, 
according  to  custom.**  Thin  custom,  much  to  the 
comfort  and  amusemen'.  i  f  many  a  host,  he  conti- 
nued all  through  life,  whenever  he  was  on  a  viait  in 
the  country  nucr  for  hnaineae  or  pleasure. 

On  his  return  to  A  merica  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
and  afterwards  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  opoud  a 
picture-gallery.  For  about  fifteen  jtmn  he  waa 
only  portrait-painter  in  North  America,  and  persons 
came  to  him  to  be  painted  even  from  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies.  During  the  revolutionary  war  he  raised 
a  company,  was  often  employed  in  confidential  eer- 
vieee,  and  was  engag^  in  thehatdetof  TVentosiand 
Gcrmantown.  In  1777  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive of  Philadelphia  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he 
ddefly  interested  himself  in  the  law  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  During  the  revolutionary  contest  he  bad 
painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  oflicert, 
some  of  whom  were  aftenvards  killed.  This  collec- 
tion constituted  the  chief  interest  of  his  gallery,  and 
was  from  time  to  time  extended,  and  afterwarde  mode 
to  comprise  tlir  portraits  of  men  eminent  in  the  dif- 
ferent walkH  ot  iife.  Some  large  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth, found  in  Kentucky,  and  brontrht  to  him  to  be 
drawn,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  museum,  when  the 
nameof  museum  was  scarcely  kuown  eventoour  Am©- 
rican  travellers,  and  Europe  possessed  none  of  great 
note  but  the  celebrated  Aldobrandine'  collection  aft 
Florence.  Theincreasinf  tneomeframhiimnaenmat 
lengtli  enabled  Mr.  Peale  to  procure  almost  sn  entire 
skeleton     the  mammoth.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
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bones  of  an  indivldaal  of  this  species  was  discovered 
in  Ulster  county,  Nt  w  York,  which  Mr.  PcaJe  pur- 
cbaaed»  together  with  the  right  of  digging  for  the  re- 
Bunder  in  •  awnnpy  marl-pit,  which  was  ohtaioed 

after  very  great  exertions.  Natural  history  as  yet 
formed  no  oart  of  the  educatioQ  of  youth,  and  Mr. 
PMd«  wu  tne  first  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  on  this  interesting  and  now  ])opuIar  Hu1)ject, 
which  he  rendered  attractive  to  the  young  Americans 
by  (li  inonstrations  with  the  real  Hubjects  taken  out 
of  the  museum.  He  was  foremost  m  the  early  at- 
tempts to  establub  an  neademy  of  di«  fine  aiti. 
When  the  Pennsj'lvania  arnclt  rnv  of  the  fine  arts  was 
founded,  he  zealously  co- operated  for  many  years, 
tad  Uved  to  contribute  to  seventeea  annual  ezfalbi- 
tions.  After  a  life  of  extraorrliRarv  fTfrtion  rtnt! 
temperance,  he  died  in  1827,  at  the  age  ot  eighty- 
five. 

F£ARC£.  NATHANIEL.— This  cdebitted Eng. 
fish  tnv«n«rww  born  at  East  Acton,  in  Middlesex, 

about  the  middle  of  the  la.st  century.    Tic  ivcnt  t  i 
sea  at  an  early  age,  and  afterwards  reiiided  for  many 
vears  in  Abysiida.  Wo  are  inclined  to  consider 
Nathaniel  Pearce  as  the  per'Ton  v. ho,  next  to  Brace, 
has  done  most  to  throw  light  upon  the  recent  state 
of  that  country.    He  is  deficient  m  that  scientific  and 
literarjr  colture  which  enabled  the  latter  to  give  a 
comDreheiuive,  systematic  character  to  the  informa> 
tinn  he  conveyed,  but  he  is  far  his  superior  in  natural 
shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  memory.   Mr.  Pearce 
was  first  known  by  his  eontribntioii  lo  Mr.  Salt^e 
travels.    Hi-<  rtpxt  'vnrk  was  equally  valuable.  In 
iliti  [i>i  in  ui  a  jouroal,  it  conveys  in  a  desultory,  but 
not  harassing  nanner,  a  toienUe  eomet  aotion  of 
the  state  of  partiee,  and  the  pragma  of  the  country, 
from  the  death  of  Has  Michael  to  the  death  of  Has 
Welled  St  !         'Hie  character  of  the  form,  r  vii  tu  il 
sovereign  of  Abyssinia  is  well  known  from  Bruce. 
The  character  of  hie  successor,  in  the  important  and 
anomnloTi^;  dignity  of  Ras,  affords  a  most  pleasiug 
contrast  lo  that  eneigetic  tyrant   His  bravenr  and 
kindness  of  heart,  htoiulila  atruggles  to  nose  himself 
above  the  Ignorance  and  superstition  of  his  time  and 
country,  render  him  one  ot  the  most  attractive  pic- 
tures (jf  a  great  and  good  man  amid  a  degraded  race 
that  we  have  met  with.   His  hopeless  conflicts  with 
tho  Abuaa  (hMid  of  the  Ethiopian  church)  are  in- 
teresting,  both  as  tlicy  tenti  to  cvoh-e  his  own  clia- 
racter,  and  to  show  to  what  lengths  oi  latuous  vio- 
lence a  weak-minded  and  passionate  man  may  be 
goaded  on  by  the  assumption  of  priestly  power.  Tlie 
conduct  of  the  better  class  of  the  Abyssinian  leaders 
shows  beautifully  how  naturally  well-balanced  minds, 
even  when  unable  to  diatinguUh  between  aopentir 
tionatid  true  refiffion,  fed,  by  an  mnate  tact,  the  true 
province  of  the  latter,  and  vimHcritc  the  rightK  of 
their  moral  nature,  without  rejecting  the  belief  in 
which  they  have  been  bred  up. 

A  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Pearce's  ?tvle  a9  a  Tiarratnr 
will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
"  Journal": — "  On  returning  to  Ozoro  Duster,  I  pre- 
tended to  believe  all  1  had  aeon  and  heard  of  the 
kmir'airake,  as  I  knewit  would  befelly  to  argue  with 
such  superstitious  people.  What  made  tne  joke 
better  was,  that  when  we  were  talking  on  the  same 
subject  at  the  Ras's,  there  happened  to  bean  old  man, 
a  servant  to  the  head  negade  of  the  Ras's  at  Ado»^. 
who  had  come  with  some  money  to  the  Has,  and 
M  Ilia  liMiiBg  the  alory,  be  toM     Ras,  that  wlum 
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he  was  a  boy,  and  had  not  been  long  lx)ught  by  hie 
master,  liuggennul  Yanne.  a  Frrinf^t  e.  caim-  to  bis 
master's  house,  of  the  name  Yagoube,  and  hu  master 
told  Yagoube  about  tiiia  anake  being  still  aUve,  and 
living  in  the  rock?  ncsr  Axum,  nn  l  that  it  used  to 
come  out  of  its  den  m  the  night,  upon  which  Yagoube 
swore  he  would  shoot  him  lif  Yenne  would  give  him 
a  giude.  The  lad  was  accordingly  sent  with  some 
other  boys,  the  former  carrying  Yagoube's  double- 
li  irrelled  gun,  and  plenty  of  powder  and  shot.  When 
they  came  to  the  spot,  they  watched  until  they  all 
went  to  sleep  except  the  eerrant  lad,  when  two  \nfse 
gibs,  hyenas,  came  grunting  and  fighting  togpthrr; 
the  lad  cried  out,  *  .Sidi  Yagoube !  Sidi  Yagoube  i' 
The  rest,  being  suddenly  awakened,  and  hearing  the 
prrowling  of  the  hyenas,  thotight  that  the  noise  they 
heard  was  the  snake  devouring  Yagoube ;  bo  they 
set  off*,  and  never  stopped  until  they  got  within  the 
churchyard  of  Azum,  leaving  him  and  Yagoobe'a 
onlv  awant  to  aeareh  tot  mm,  but  they  eaw  no 
snake.  After  what  had  hnpfriicrl,  Yagonhe  was 
ashamed  to  go  into  Axum,  as  the  priests  had  heard 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  snake,  ana  they  would  have 
been  angry  with  him  for  pretending  to  do  as  he 
wished.  The  part^  therefore  returned  to  Adowa, 
and  Yagoube  obtained  leave  to  take  the  boy  with 
him  to  Gondar,  and  to  the  Eaaneer  Abbj  Sohkidlat 
where  he  remained  with  Um  onlffl  he  went  to  Seimaar. 
The  boy  and  some  others  went  v-  itli  the  Feringee  as 
far  as  Kas-el-feel,  and,  as  be  gave  them  good  wages, 
they  wished  to  have  gone  with  him,  but  he  woida 
not  take  them.  The  old  man  who  tnld  this  story  wvts 
named  Sasenas,  formerly  a  Galla  alave  to  Uuggerund 
Yanne,  a  Gredc,  Ras  Michael's  treasurer.  Mr. 
Pearce,after  he  left  Abysdnia,  proceeded  to  Cairo^  and 
collected  a  great  nomoer  of  antiqnitiea,  with  the  ia- 
ti  ntion  of  transferring  them  to  tho  BrUidl  MmauiDf 
but  died  at  Alexandria  in  1820. 

PEARCE,  ZACHARY,  an  English  preUilo,wiio 
was  horn  in  1690.  and  received  his  eniucation  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Having  entered  holy 
orders,  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  church,  and  was 
finally  raised  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  He  was  dis> 
tinguished  for  his  piety  and  munificence,  and  died 
much  regretted  in  1774.  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,"  and 
several  other  valuable  works. 

PEARSOV,  (;K()R(i?:,  adistinpniphefl  physiHan 
ani  jihysiologist,  who  was  born  at  Rotherharn  m  1761. 
He  studied  medicine  both  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden, 
and  early  in  life  became  physician  to  St.  George's 
hospital.  Dr.Pearsondiedinl838.  His  published  cod- 
tnbutions  to  science  were  very  numerous,  too  much 
so  indeed  to  be  particularly  enumerated ;  but  the  ki. 
lowmgertrtetfiren  the"eiriogliim"  by  the  preMdenl 
of  the  royal  socii  ty  « i!l  convey  a  general  notion  of 
their  value : — "  Another  distinguished  roembw  of 
thu  society  has  reeantly  hem  taken  from  us  by  ono 
nf  thosr  acridcnt?,  common,  indeed,  to  old  age,  yet 
of  a  naturi;  lu  exciLe  compassion,  or  feeling,  perhaps, 
of  a  stronger  cast.  Dr.  George  Pearson  was  elected 
in  Juncb  1791,  and  baa  enriched  our  tmunctiona 
with  tea  eoraraianieatnnt.  The  first,  in  the  year  of 
his  admission,  on  Dr.  James's  antinir>riiril  powders. 
The  composition  of  this  celebrated  febrifuge  haviiw 
been  long  withholden  from  the  public,  ttotwithatana- 
intr  the  sworn  specification  of  its  inventor,  a  great 
anxiety  was  naturally  felt  for  discovering  the  secret. 

Thii  Dr.  fiMnm  efladad,  hftving  pfovad  bjainlyrii» 
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and  by  the  re  union  of  the  constituent  parts,  that 
antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime  made  up  the  whole 
laus.  Some  slight  difiereace  may  still  exist  betnreen 
tin  eoacerted  oudidne  and  any  olbw  that  can  be 

prodticed,  arising  probably  from  peculiarand  possibly 
accidental  and  unimportant  manipulations ;  but  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  essential  ingre- 
dients. The  Bccond,  in  1792,  on  the  composition  of 
fixed  air.  The  third,  in  1704.  on  a  peculiar  veg^- 
table  substance,  imported  from  China.  The  fourth, 
in  1796*  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  Wootx  iron 
and  steid  made  in  the  East  Indiee.  Hie  fifth,  in 
1796,  in  a  paper  equally  intcr>t  ii^^  tu  the  i^tural 
philosopher  and  to  the  antiquary,  since  it  ascertains 
the  compoaitkMi  of  mstalUe  tRpeapons  belonging  to 
times  the  most  remote,  and  confirms  the  opinion, 
derived  from  classical  authority,  of  their  being  made 
from  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  The  sixth,  in  1797, 
on  the  'nature  of  gas  produced  by  paciing  electric 
opwfce  through  water.  Tbii  commanieation  must 
b«  highly  esteemed,  since  it  tended,  at  that  early 

Criod,  strongly  to  confirm  the  great  discovery  of 
r.  Cavendish— the  deoompoution  of  water ;  a  dis- 
covery of  the  utmost  importance,  but  requirinfj;  every 
possible  confirmation,  as  it  went  in  direct  uppositiun 
to  the  decided  opinions  and  the  prejudices  of  many 
hundred  years.  We  are  become  familiar  with  by* 
drogen.  with  oxygen,  with  the  componnd  nature  of 

liquid,<^,  .ind  the',changes  of  fm  tu  jirnuncfr!  on  }i.);Tie8 
by  the  agency  of  heat.  The  speculative  phtloiiopbers 
of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  mistaking  varteties  of 
form  for  real  differences  of  substance,  arranged  all 
physical  nature  under  four  classcR,--denominating 
sohd  bodies,  or  the  principle  if  Ki  lidily,  earth ;  liquid 
bodies,  under  a  similar  hypothesis,  water;  and  the 
prhidple  of  elasticity,  air;  tire,  or  heat,  occupied 
the  fourth  division  :  and  to  these  was  added  a  fifth, 
or  quintessence, — the  substance  endowed  «rith  con- 
•ciousness,  with  thought,  and  with  the  power  of 
orithnating  motion  It  ip  obvious  that  ice,  water,  and 
steam,  to  ratify  this  arrangement,  must  possess  three 
diitmct  oaaencei ;  yet  anoi  ii  the  powar  of  habitual 
i^tachment  to  opinions  nerer  before  qneitioned,  that 
had  Mr.  Cavendish,  the  scientific  ornament  of  our 
country  and  of  his  [Lk'f,  lived  some  t:L:ntur:L.s  bfjfortj 
o«r  tiine,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  experienced  a  com- 
mea  fiite  with  the  philosopher  who  maintained  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  and  the  central  position  of  the 
■nn.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  commuoica- 
ttons,  in  subsequent  yeai^,  are  strictly  professional ; 
and  the  tenth,  in  1813,  also  medical,  relates  to  a  black 
colouring  matter  occasionally  fonnd  in  the  bronchial 
glands,  liut  Dr.  Pearson  haa  still  further  claims  on 
oar  respect  and  our  regard.  For  a  series  of  years  he 
eoBtiniMd  to  difltaaa,  \)f  hit  leclnrea,  a  knowledge  of 
the  new  chrmi:^try;  mstructing  hundreds  in  the 
truUis  of  science,  as  they  became  succMsively  de- 
vdioped,  in  a  manner  not  calctdiUed  to  kad  lh»  me- 
mory, but  to  invigorate  the  reasoning  powers,  in 
proportion  as  new  facta  were  communicated  and  ar- 

PEABSUN,MARGAR£T.--Thi«lad]r  was  long 
calebrated  for  her  exquirite  wnrin  in  atained  glass. 

Tu-<j  srts  of  pniTitiiip=:  from  the  rarloons  of  Raphael 
were  exhibited  id  succession  in  i^ondon,  and  obtained 
universal  adoilntion.  A  third  set  she  finished  in 
1821,  and  in  consequence  of  the  application  and  con- 
finement, produced  a  complaint  which  terminated 
her  oadaicnco.  Thit  set  ii  camid«rad  u  •iir|inna( 
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the  former;  she  has  likewise  left  behind  many  smaller 
pieces,  sufficient  to  secure  her  immortality  in  the 
annals  of  the  art.  Hits  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Fateraon,  th«  well  known  btbliograpber.aad 
very  early  in  life  exhibited  a  predilection  lEbr  dia  fios 
aru.    She  died  February  14tb,  1823. 

PEARSON,  JOHN,  an  English  divine  who  «M 
bom  at  Snoring  in  Norfolk,  and  received  bis  educa- 
tion at  King's  college,  Cambridge.  Having  received 
several  good  church  preferments,  he  was  finally  raited 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Chester,  over  which  dioceie  be 
Gootinned  to  pneide  till  bia  death,  wliich  took  phee 
in  I()86  He  ii;  1:  t  knotvn  as  an  andior  by  bia 
celebrated  "  Exposition  of  the  Creed.** 

PEARSON,  JOHN  EDWARD,  a  learned  Engli«h 
divine,  who  was  horn  on  the  25th  of  October,  1756. 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  took  liis  degree  of 
B.  D.  in  1792,  and  was  shortly  after  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Rempctona  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  S8b> 
seouently  he  oMainA]  the  a])}>omtraent  of  mailer  ef 
Sidney  Sussex  college,  Cambridge.  His  death toek 
place  suddenly  on  the  l/lh  uf  August,  1811.  Ht 
was  the  author  of  several  theological  works. 

PECK,  FK.\N( "IS,  a  learned  anti(|uanan  writer, 
who  was  borii  at  ."^tamford  in  iCyi,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1727.  Having  entered  bol]^  orden,  hs 
obtained  the  rectory  of  uodeby  in  LcicaataiUfe, 
which  was  the  only  church  preferment  he  ever  re- 
ceived, llis  death  took  place  in  1743.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  his  "  Desiderata  Curinsa,"  his  *'  AciJiims 
Tenia  Anglicana,"  and  "  A  Complete  Catalogue  of  ail 
the  Discourses  written  both  for  and  against  fuftcf 
in  the  Reign  of  VLiog  James  H.,"  &c. 

PECKH  AM.  JOHN,  an  early  English  preUte, 
was  born  in  Si  i-,si  \  in  I2  tn.  He  took  his  degree  at 
Oxford,  and  in  127S  the  pope  consecrated  him  arcb> 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  dwd  at  Mortlake  in  1 293 
His  principal  literary  works  are,  "  Collectanea  IVibli- 
orum  Libn  Uuinque,"  and  "Pcrsf)ectiva  Communis.' 

PEDRO  I.,A>T()NIO  JOSE  D'ALCANTARA, 
DON,  emperor  of  Brazil,  son  of  John  VI.,  king  «( 
Portugal,  and  elder  brother  of  the  usurper  Migod. 
He  was  born  di  Lislicn,  October  I'ith,  1798,  and,  ffl 
1&08,  was  taken,  mth  the  rest  of  the  royal  fmaAj, 
to  Brazil.  The  character  of  Don  I^adro  was  tbst 

dravi-n  hy  a  ^vr^tr^  in  1  S20  • — "  In  Other  respects,  « 
well  as  m  this  particular  (the  grant  of  a  constitutioa 
to  Portagal),  hia  measures  indicate  that  ho  is  no  or- 
dinary man.  Tyrant  as  he  is  it  woold  seem  that  ia 
establishing  his  monarchy  in  the  new  world,  be  cessrf 
to  partake  of  the  incapacity  which  marks  so  many  of 
the  royal  families  of  Europe.  The  blood  of  Bragann 
is  regenerated  on  American  soQ.  Bsdio  is  repnied  to 
be  conversant  with  science  and  the  arts  more  than 
becoming  in  a  legitimate  prince.  He  is  dissoluu  ir. 
his  morals,  it  is  true,  and  cruel  in  his  temper ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  brave  and  careless  of  danger, 
and  zeidously  watches,  in  person,  over  the  concerns 
of  his  army  and  navy  with  an  energy  deserving  * 
better  causs.  Uighly'gifted  in  personal  appearancs, 
ho  adds  to  it  an  enterprise  of  action,  viproor  of  mid* 
lect.anci  robustness  of  constitution,  which  well  qiiahfy 
him  for  the  high  part  which  he  sustains  lu  the  potitirai 
diama  of  South  America."  At  an  early  sge  he  con 
ceived  a  strong  predilection  for  music,  for  which  he 
showed  a  decided  talent.  He  not  only  learned  is 
phiy  on  a  variety  of  iattnine&tt,  but  composied  mocb 
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of  the  masic  for  his  father's  chapel,  and  has  also  writ- 
tan  tad  aet  to  music  one  of  tlie  most  popular  Brazil- 
ian songs.  On  the  return  of  his  father  to  Portt^ 
in  1831,  Don  Pedro  remained  in  Brasil  aa  prince  re- 

§ent ;  luit,  in  the  neart  year,  Brazil  dt  i  larL  il  itself  in- 
ependent,and  thephnceauumedthe  title  of  emperur. 
Hwininerial  tide  wu  acknowledged  in  1825  by  John 
VI.,  who,  dying  in  1826,  also  led  him  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  The  emperor,  however,  after  granting  a 
constitution  to  Portugal,  resigned  the  crown  to  bis 
daughter.  Dona  Maria,  and  appointed  his  sister  re- 
gent of  Portugal.  Pedro  had  married,  in  1817,  Leo- 
poldine,  archduchi  ss  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Francis,  bj  whom  he  had  five  children,  among 
irtnon  were  the  ptinceee  Dona  Maria  and  Don  Pedro 
II.  She  died  in  1826,  a  reputed  ^nctim  of  his  attach- 
ment for  the  marchioness  of  Sanloa,  to  whom,  also, 
it  is  said,  was  owing  a  change  of  ministry  which  took 
place  about  that  time.  His  second  wife  wu  Amelia, 
princess  of  Leucbtenberg. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  Banda  (IrieiUrd 
in  1828,  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  pnncipally 
drawn  to  the  aettlement  of  Fortngal,  and  to  the  do- 
mestic concerns  of  thp  f^rrp'tre,  the  finances  of  wh':rli 
were  in  a  very  embarrased  condition.  The  elements 
of  democracy  were  largely  mixed  up  with  imperial 
principles.  The  gold  anil  Bilver  of  the  country  had 
entirely  vanisheil.  and  there  wan  no  currency  but  pa- 
per, which  would  not  circulate  beyond  the  capital, 
and  large  pieces  of  couper,  which  bore  a  discount  of 
forty  per  cent. ;  and  tne  people  were  in  ■  high  attite 
of  excitement  lest  the  extinction  of  the  constitution 
in  Portugid  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  simdar  event  in 
Brasfl.  These  and  other  circumstances  gradually 
alienated  the  public  mind,  and  in  .April  1830  the  na- 
tion had  become  divided  into  the  constitutionalists  or 
republicans  who  were  Brazilians,  and  absolutists  who 
were  Fortugneee.  An  attempt,  which  was  made  to 
indnce  the  troops  to  declare  the  emperor  abeohit^ 
fa  lud,  mil  he  now,  in  appearance,  embraced  the  con- 
Rtitutional  party.  Iti  March  1831,  while  on  a  tour  in 
the  mining  districts,  Don  Pedro  made  use  of  language 
whirli  ufTenilril  and  alarmed  thp  liberal  party,and  on 
his  return  to  Rio  there  were  maiulestations  of  popa- 
Isr  excitement  in  which  the  troops  joined.  The  ri- 
goiur  which  ho  nsed  on  this  oecacion,  and  his  subee- 
qoent  Tadlhition  of  conduct  eerved  st  onee  to  thin 
his  own  ranks  and  t  )  intrensL  the  disaffection,  and 
revolutionary  movements  were  soon  perceptible.  Dis- 
twhancce  began  A)wil  3rd,  and  continued  for  aemal 
days ;  many  persons  were  killed  in  the  attempts  to 
suppress  tliem,  and  when  on  the  7ih  a  change  of  mi- 
nistry was  announced,  the  people  assembled  to  demand 
the  reinatateroent  of  the  old  minislers.  Don  Pedro 
mfiiMd  to  yield  his  prerogative  of  dioosing  his  own 
advisers;  th''  truojis  jolni'd  in  the  insurrecli(;n,  and 
the  next  morning  the  emperor  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Ids  infant  son,  Don  Pedro  II.,  and  embarked  on  board 
an  EngUsh  ship  of  war.  The  deputies  npnointed  a 
regency,  and  the  new  emperor  was  proclaimed.  He 
subsequently  returned  to  Europe,  and  succeeded  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  place  very  foddeoly,  in 
placing  his  daughter  on  the  Fortngnese  throne. 

PEELE,  GEORGE,  an  English  dramatist  md 
poet,  who  was  a  native  of  Devonshire.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Chriet  Church  collego,  whoehe  waa  admitted 
M.  A.  in  1579  .After  leaving  college  he  removed  to 
London,  became  the  city  poet,  and  nad  the  ordering 
of  the  pigeuita.  Ho  find  on  lihe  BankSide^  over 
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against  Blackfriars,  and  maintained  the  estimation 
in  his  poetical  capacity  which  he  had  acquired  tt  Ao 
nniveieity,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  no  inconai- 
dertUe  rank.    He  was  a  good  pastoral  poet;  and 

Wood  statt  s  tliat  hid  plays  were  not  only  often  acted 
with  great  applause  in  his  life-time,  "  but  did  also 
endure  reading,  with  due  commendirtion,  many  yeare 
after  his  death."  He  speaks  of  him,  however,  n 
more  voluminous  writer  in  that  way  than  he  appears 
to  have  been,  mentioning  his  dramatic  work*  by  the 
distinction  of  tragedies  and  ccunedies,  and  has  given 
us  a  list  of  those  which  he  says  he  had  seen  ;  but 
in  this  he  must  have  made  some  mistake,-as  he  hu 
divided  the  ssveral  incidents  in  one  of  them,  nanM^» 
his  "  Edward  I.,"  hmuli  •  manner  as  to  malio  *'Tm 
Life  of  Llewellin"  and  "  The  Sinking  of  Queen  Ele- 
anor." He  moreover  tells  us,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned piece,  togetfaor  with  a  ballad  on  the  eaoM  aaii* 
ject,  was  in  his  time  usually  sold  by  "  the  common 
ballad-mongers."  About  1593  Peele  seems  to  havo 
been  taken  under  the  [lati  )nage  of  the  eai  ';  of  North- 
umberland, to  whom  he  dedicated,  in  that  year, 
"Hie  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  poem  gnrt(datarie,the 
Firstling,  consecrated  to  his  nohio  name."  He  was 
almost  as  celebrated  for  his  triclcs  and  merry  pranks 
as  Scoggan,  Skelton,  or  Tarleton ;  and  as  there  are 
books  of  theirs  in  print,  so  there  is  one  of  his  called 
"  Merrie  C!onceitea  Jests  of  George  Peele,  gent,  some- 
time student  in  Oxford;  wherein  is  showed  the  course 
of  hit  life,  how  he  lived ;  a  man  very  well  known  in 
the  dty  of  London  and  elsewhere.**  He  died  m  po- 
verty;  the  usual  lot  of  ill  regulated  genius  in  1598. 

PEGGE,  SAMUEL,  a  learned  English  antiquary, 
who  was  bom  in  1 704.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1703  obtained  the  prebendary  of 
Brampton.  His  son,  in  writing  bis  life,  says  that 
"  His  habits  of  life  were  such  as  became  his  station. 
In  his  clerical  functions  he  was  ezempluil^  correct^ 
not  entnisting  his  paiociiial  duties  at  Whitlington, 
{where  he  resided)  to  another  fcxccpt  to  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  during  his  excursions  into  Kent, 
&c.),  till  tho  ndnre  of  his  ofMght  rendered  it  indi^ 
pensably  necessary  ;  and  even  that  did  not  happen 
till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  As  a  preacher,  his 
discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  of  the  didactic  and 
exhortatorv  kind,  appeahng  rather  to  the  understand- 
ing than  the  |M8«ottsof  his  andttory  by  expounding 
the  Hnly  Scnptiirc'i  in  a  plain,  intrlliijiljle,  and  unaf- 
fected manner.  He  left  in  his  closet  considerably 
more  than  230  sermons,  composed  by  himself  in  bit 
own  handwriting,  besides' a  few  (not  exceeding  twenty- 
six),  which  he  had  transcribed  in  substance  only 
from  the  printed  works  of  em'ment  divines.  Though 
Dr.  Peggje's  Ufe  was  sedentary,  from  his  torn  to  atu- 
dione  retirement,  hw  love  of  antiquities,  and  of  lite* 
rary  acquiri'inents  in  g^cneral,  yet  tht^st-  .nijjlications, 
which  he  pur. mi  i  with  great  ardour  and  perseverance, 
did  not  injuro  his  healui.  Vigour  of  mind,  in  pro- 
yiortion  to  his  bodily  strength,  continued  unimpaved 
through  a  very  extended  course  of  Ufe,  and  nearly 
till  he  had  reached  ultima  linea  rerem,  for  he  never 
had  any  chnmical  disease,  bnt  gradually  and  quietly 
rank  nito  the  grave,  under  die  weight  of  years,  after 
a  fortnight's  illness,  Febm  try  14,  1796."  Dr.  Pcgge's 
son  and  grandson  both  exhibited  considerable  lite- 
rarv'  attainments. 

PEIRCE.  JAMES,  a  dissenting  divin. ,  ;vho  was 
bom  in  London  in  1673,  and  educated  abroad.  On 
Ma  ntniB  he  bccann  miniiler  cf  a  congmgalion  in 
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the  metropolis,  l)ut  subsequeall^  removed  to  Kx- 
elcr,  where  he  remained  till  a  schiam  arose  in  conse- 
quence of  !;i>.  rofusal,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
league Mr.  lialkii,  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  I'ri- 
nity.  TbiH  dispute  ended  in  their  ejection,  and  build- 
ing a  chapel  Cor  th«iiuelv«a.  Hiia  involrcd  them  in 
a  lon^  oontrownyt  bvt  they  sealouily  defended  dicoi- 
SLlves.  Mr.  Peirce  died  In  1726.  He  published  se- 
veral works,  the  priacipal  of  wbtch  are  his  "  Para- 
phrase on  Some  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  and  his 
**  Vindicise  Fratrem  Dissentientium  in  Anglia." 

PELOPIDAS,  son  of  Hippocles,  a  Theban  gene- 
ral, who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Euami- 
nondaa,  wbo  Ihrad  till  364  fi.  G.  To  him  belongs 
the  boaour  of  bai^i^  freed  Ua  conntry  from  a  tyran- 
nical faction,  and  from  the  Lacediemonian  yoke.  Hav- 
ing been  banished  from  Thebes  with  several  other 
patriots,  he  retired  to  Athens.  Animated  with  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty,  he  disguised  himself  nnd  wvnt 
to  lliebea  with  a  few  conspiratorii,  put  to  deuiii  tiie 
tyrants  at  a  banquet  where  they  were  all  assembled, 
and  gave  the  sigaal  for  the  ezpulaion  of  the  Lacedas- 
monians,  who  had  taken  poesesnon  of  die  dtadel  in 
a  timeof  peace.  Pelopidaa  then  served  under  K[>;iini- 
noodas  with  distinguished  courage,  and  conLnbutcd 
much  to  the  ^ctory  ov^tbe  Lacedsemonians  at  Leuc 
tra.  He  was  after\vard8  commander-in-chief  in  three 
campaigns  against  Alexander,  tvraDt  of  PheiiB  inThea- 
mif,  who  hMl  once  impriaooea  him  without  any  joat 
cause ;  but,  having  pursued  the  prince  too  fiw,  be  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  fell. 

PEMHKRTON,  IIl'NRY,  alearned  English  ^hy. 
aidan,  who  was  bom  in  1604*  and  having  received 
tbe  rudtmente  of  bia  education  in  England,  was  sent 
to  Leyden  to  complete  his  studies.  On  his  return  he 
<kvoted  nearly  all  his  time  to  literature,  his  health 
beidg  too  deUcate  to  enable  him  to  follow  hie  prafee- 
aion.  After  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  science.  Dr.  Pemberton  died  in  1771.  Among  his 
jiiiltlications  we  may  mention  his  "  Lectures  on  Che- 
mutry,"  hi«  "  View  of  Sir  Isaac  I>«ewton'8  Philoso- 
phy,''^ and  Ua  "Obaerralioiia  on  Poetry." 

PENN,  SIR  WILf.TAM,  an  English  admiral,  who 
was  born  at  Bnsiijl  in  1621,  and  educated  for  the 
maritime  profeii.Hiun.  He  was  employed  in  the  war 
with  the  Dutch  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchial 
government  in  this  country,  and  was  also  commander- 
in-chief  under  the  duke  of  York  in  the  signal  v  iciory 
over  the  Dutch  ia  1665,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
knighted.  On  bia  nliim  bo  waa  alaeted  member  of 
parllnmcnt  for  Weymoudit  in  1600 COmmisKioncr  nf 
tbe  admiralty  and  nary,  govenior  of  the  fort  and  town 
of  Kinaale,  vice-admiral  of  Munster,  and  a  member  of 
that  ]vro\'incial  council.  He  then  quitted  the  naval 
profession,  i)ut  continued  his  other  employments  till 
1669,  when  he  withdrew  to  Wanstead  in  Essex,  and 
there  died  in  1670.  Thoiigh  he  was  thua  engaged, 
both  nndw  tbe  perHanent  and  king,  he  took  no  part 
in  the  ci\  il  M  ar,  but  adhered  to  tVie  ilutu  s  of  his  pro- 
fession. Besideti  the  renutatioa  of  being  a  great  pa- 
triot, he  acquired  credit  Mr  havtnff  improvwl  the  naval 
■ervife  in  «e\'prnl  important  departments.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  tracts  on  this  subject,  some  of 
whiAaie  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
monument  erecteil  to  hia  memory  bj  bis  wife  in  Bad' 
diffe  church,  Bristol,  contatne  a  ehort  aeeonnt  of 
his  life. 

PENN,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  philanthropist, 
who  WM  the  aon  of  Sir  WiUiaai  Vmu,  tbe  EngUah 


admiraL  He  was  born  in  London  in  1644,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  seriously  inclined  from  his  youth, 
naving  imbibed  religious  impressions  as  early  as  hin 
twelfth  year,  which  were  soon  afterwards  confinuwl 
by  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Loe,  an  eminent  preacher 
among  the  leligiova  bo<hr  called  qoakenij  then  aevlf 
aaaoraited  in  relij^ona  feUowahip.  In  his  fiftenin 
year  he  was,  notwithstanding,  entered  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  meeting 
with  other  students  who  were  devoutly  inclmed,  they 
ventured  to  hold  private  meetings  among  thf  insi  !vc», 
in  which  they  botn  preached  and  prayed,  i'nis  gave 
great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the  college,  by  whom 
Uiey  were  at  first  only  oonfioed  for  nooaumnu^i 
but,  persisting  in  tiieir  teUgiona  eiernaea^  they  were 
finally  <  q  - ■  1  the  university.  On  his  return  home 
his  father  endeavoured  in  vain  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion from  his  religiooe  pursuits,  as  being  hkely  to 

^'tnnd  in  the  way  nf  hi^  ]'rnmn*'on  in  the  world;  and, 
at  length,  finding  him  inhexiine  in  what  he  now  coo- 
ceived  to  be  his  religious  duty,  beat  him  aeverely,  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors.  Relenting,  however,  at  the 
intercession  of  Ina  mother,  and  hoping  to  gun  Ui 
rrint  by  other  means,  he  sent  his  s  ^n  tij  Paris,  whence 
he  returned  so  well  skilled  in  the  French  language, and 
other  polite  accomplishments,  that  be  was  again  joy- 
fully received  at  home.  After  his  return  from  Franct 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Lmculn's  Inn,  with  the 
untention  of  atudying  the  law,  and  continned  there  till 
his  twenty-second  year,  when  his  father  eommitted  to 
him  the  management  of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ire- 
land— a  circumstance  which  was  the  orijiin  i  f  his 
becomioff  a  quaker ;  for  at  Cork  he  met  again  with 
ThomeaLoQ,  tiie  person  whoae  preadiini;  bad  aAdd 
him  80  early  in  life.  At  a  meeting  in  that  city  Loe 
began  his  discourse  with  these  wonis:  "There  is  a 
faith  that  overeomes  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith 
that  is  overcome  by  the  world  ;  "  which  so  affected 
Penn,  that  from  that  time  he  constantly  attended  tbe 
tneetiriu'^'3  of  the  quakcrs.  He  was  soon  aftenvarilii, 
with  many  others,  taken  at  a  meeting  ia  Cork,  and 
carried  betore  the  mayor,  by  wbmn  uey  were  eon* 
mitted  to  prison  ;  but  yoimg  Penn  was  <nnn  relea^d 
on  application  to  the  earl  of  Orrer)',  then  lord  presi- 
dent of  Munster.  His  father  being  informed  of  hit 
conduct  recalled  him  home,  and  finding  him  unalter- 
ably detennined  to  adhere  by  his  own  convictions  of 
duty,  in  respect  to  plainness  of  speech  and  dejwrt- 
ment,  he  would  have  compoiuided  with  him  if  he 
would  ohl^  have  eonaented  to  remmn  oneorered  be- 
forc  the  king,  the  duke  (aftenvards  James  II  anil 
himself.  Being  disappointed  in  this  he  a  second  ume 
drove  him  from  his  home ;  yet,  after  a  short  time,  be*  i 
inp  convince;]  of  h\n  intrijrity,  he  permitted  him  to 
reiura ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  countenance 
him,  he  would  use  his  interest  to  get  him  released 
when  imptjaoned  for  bia  attendance  at  religioua  most- 
ings. 

In  the  year  iCCs,  in  il,e  twenty-fourth  year  of  hU 
age,  Penn  first  appeared  as  a  minister  and  an  author  i 
and  it  was  on  account  of  his  second  essay,  entitled 
"Tlic  S,ir,(;y  Fmiiuintinn  Shnkcn,"  thrtt  he  was  im- 
prisoned 111  llie  lower,  where  he  remained  seven  j 
months,  during  which  time  he  wrote  his  roost  cele- 
brated work,  "  No  Craaano  Crown,"  and  finally  ob- 
tadned  Ua  rdeaaa  from  oonAnement  by  an  exculpatory 
vindication,  under  the  title  <if  "  Tthioc  i  r)  v.  ith  h« 
Open  Face."  In  1670  the  mceimgs  of  di^eenten 
weisliMlnddfla under  lerenpainltiea.  Unqnikenb 
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however,  beUeving  it  their  religious  duty,  continued 
to  meet  as  vmui ;  and  when  flmrcibly  kept  oat  of  th«r 

meelinp-houses,  they  MsemMed  as  near  to  them  as 
they  could  in  the  street.  At  one  of  these  meetings 
William  Penn  preached  to  the  people  thos  usembled 
for  (linno  \vor>hiii,  for  which  he  wa«  committed  to 
Newgate,  and  at  the  next  session  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
was  indicted  for  "  being  present  at,  and  preaching  to, 
•n  unlawful,  eedilioui,  and  hotooa  aeaembly."  He 
pleaded  hie  own  eauae,  Aoogh  menaced  by  the  re- 
rorder,  and  was  finally  arquittp(!  by  the  jury;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  uetained  in  Newgate,  and  the 
Jwj  ini>d 


TUstiwlia  eo  singularly  illustrative  of  thelimness 
of  purpose,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  endurance,  exhi- 
bited by  this  extraordinary  man,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  take  it  from  an  historian  of  the  period  : — 

Penn  and  his  companion,  agreeably  to  toe  custom 
of  the  fHenda.  entered  the  eoort  with  their  hatt  on ; 
and  one  of  the  officers  pulling  them  off,  the  lord 
majror  exclaimed,  "  Sirran,who  bid  you  put  off  their 
hats  ?  Put  on  their  hats  afpin." 

Recorder  to  tke  Priaonen. — Do  you  know  where 
you  are  ?  Do  yon  know  it  is  the  king'a  court? 

Pntn.—l  know  it  to  bo  •  eoort,  wdlMippoteHto 
be  the  king's  court. 
.JlMOf^.— Do  yon  not  know  that  ihm  if  respect 
due  to  the  eonrt;  md  nky  do  joo  not  pidl  off  your 
hau? 

PlMM.— Becanao  I  do  not  befiava  diat  to  ba  any 

reroect. 

Recorder.  —Well,  the  court  sets  forty  marks  a  piece 
upon  your  heads,  as  a  fine  for  your  contempt  of  court. 

Pcaa.— I  deaire  it  may  be  obserred  that  we  came 
faito  eoort  with  our  hate  off  (that  la  taken  off),  and  if 
they  have  heen  put  on  since,  it  was  by  order  of  the 
bench,  and  therefore  not  we  but  the  bench  should 
be  fined.  [After  the  witnesses  for  the  pioateution 
had  been  examined  and  the  prisoners  were  called 
upon  for  their  defence,  Penn  demanded  to  know  upon 
wnat  law  the  indictment  was  grounded  ?} 

jReeordcr. — Upon  the  common  law. 

Pemt. — Where  ia  that  conunon  hw? 

Recorder. — You  mu'^t  not  think  I  am  able  to  run 
up  so  many  jeara  and  over  so  many  adjudged  caaea, 
wUdi  «•  m  eoBunoa  law,  to  MMwer  yoor  eoriofilf . 
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Penn. — ^This  anawer  1  am  sure  is  very  short  of  my 
qneation ;  for  If  it  be  eoounon  it  ahoidd  not  be  00  hard 

to  produce. 

Recorder. — Sir,  will  you  plead  to  your  indictment/ 
[Penn  reiterated  his  demand  to  kniov  OB  what  lav 
the  indictment  was  founded.] 

Reeenibr.— <Yon  are  a  aaney  fellow ;  speak  to  the 

indictment. 

After  some  further  altercation — Recorder. — You 
are  an  impertinent  fellow;  will  you  teach  the  eoort 
what  law  is  ?  It  is  lew  non  scriptn,  that  which  many 
have  studied  for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  know  ;  and 
would  you  have  me  to  tell  you  in  a  moment  i 

Pemi. — Certainly  { if  tlia  common  law  is  so  hard  to 
be  tmderstood,  it  ia  fhr  from  being  common ;  but  if 
I»rd  Coke,  in  his  Institutes,  be  any  conMideration,  he 
tells  us  that  common  law  ia  common  right,  and  Uiat 
common  right  ia  the  grMtar  charter  of  privilwes.  I 
design  no  affront  to  the  court  but  to  be  heard  in  my 
just  plea  i  and  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  if  you 
vrill  deny  me  oyer  of  the  law,  wUcb  you  mj  I  have 
broken,  yon  do  at  once  deny  roe  an  admowledged 
right ;  and  evidence  to  the  whole  world  your  reaun- 
tion  to  sacrifice  the  ]^rivileges  of  Eq^lhnMntO  yoar 
sinister  and  arbitrarv  designa. 

Rieordlfp.^Take  nim  away. 

Lord  Mayor. — Take  him  away;  take  him  awayi 
turn  him  into  the  bail-dock.  [Penn  was  now  dragged 
into  A»  bdMock.  Mead  being  then  called  upon,  a 
eeane  enctlyiiniilartotheDieceding  took  placiB,aad 
he  alao  was  thntet  into  the  Wl-doek.  The  reeorder 
charged  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  ] 

Peas. — (With  a  loud  voice  from  the  bail-dock). 
I  appeal  to  the  jury,  who  are  my  judges  and  thia  gnat 
assembly,  whether  the  proceedings  of  the  court  are 
not  most  arbitrary  and  void  of  all  law.  I  have  not 
been  heard ;  neither  can  you,  the  jury,  legally  depart 
the  court  before  I  have  been  fully  heard. 

Recorder. — Pull  the  fellow  down,  pull  him  down. 
[The  jury  were  now  desired  to  go  up  stairs,  in  order 
to  i^ree  uuon  a  verdict,  and  the  pnaonera  remained 
in  tM  butdock.  Ahw  an  hour  and  a  halfa  tino 
eight  came  down  agreed,  but  four  remained  above 
till  sent  for.  The  bench  used  many  threats  to  the 
four  that  dissented ;  and  the  Recorder,  addressing 
himself  to  one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Bushel,  said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  the  cause  of  this  diaturbamce,  and  ma- 
nifestly show  yourself  an  abettOT  Of  fMlion {  i  ahall 
set  a  mark  upon  you.  Sir."] 

ifldmaon  Mr  J.  AoftniMn,  lAtultiitiHtp^tit  IbiMr* 
— Mr.  Bushel,  I  have  known  you  near  these  fourteen 
years  i  you  have  thrust  yourself  upon  this  jury. 

AMtrmmBMkmrtk^  Mr.  Bouel,  wa  know  what 
you  are. 

J^rd  Mayor. — Sirrah,  you  are  an  impudent  fellow; 
I  will  put  a  mark  upon  you.  [The  jury  being  then 
sent  back  to  consider  their  verdict,  renuuiied  for  aome 
time ;  Old  OH  thehr  retnm,  the  clMk  bavinfr  naked  in 
the  usual  manner,  "  Is  William  Penn  guilty  of  the 
matter  wherein  he  stands  indicted  or  not  guilty  i" 
The  foreman  replied  "  Giulqruf  tpedd^giAGrMMNia 
(Grace  church)  street."] 

Covrr.— Is  that  all  ? 

Foreman. — ^That  is  all  I  have  in  commission. 

Recorder.—  You  had  aa  good  9$j  nothing.  [The 
jury  were  ordered  to  go  and  connder  thav  vndtet 
once  more.  They  declared  that  they  had  given  in 
their  verdict  and  could  give  no  other.  They  with- 
dMW,  liowfmv  lAir  deanndinf  iM  obliluafr  PM, 
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ink  and  pftpcr;  and  reluming  at  the  expiration  of 
half  an  boiur,  lk»  fomnan  addnaaed  himaelf  to  the 

clerk  of  the  peace,  and  presenting  the  following  writ- 
ten tiecFHiun,  said,  "  Here  is  our  verdict : — We,  the 
jurors  hereafter  named,  do  find  William  Tenn  guilty 
of  apaakum  or  preaehiiig  to  an  aaaembly.  met  to- 
ffetber  in  Giriaoiii  8tiMt»  on  th«  14di  of  August, 
tnrn,  m  l  that  WUltam  Mead ia  not  goUty  of  the  iud 
indictment. 

*'  Foranni,  Tkomas  Tbbb, 

Edward  Bubhkl,"  &c. 

Recorder. — Gentlemen,  you  shall  not  bediamiflsed 
until  we  have  a  verdict  that  the  court  will  accept ; 
and  you  k!iuU  be  locked  up  without  meat,  drink,  fire, 
or  tobacco ;  you  dliall  not  think  thus  to  abuse  the 
court ;  we  will  have  a  v«ffdiet  by  tlio  h«lp  of  Qod,  or 
yon  ^all  starve  for  it. 

Pnm.— My  jury,  who  are  my  judges,  ought  not  to 
lu'  tluis  jiifTiared ;  I  do  desire  thnt  justlrL'  may  be 
done  me,  and  that  the  arbitrary  rusuives  i4  the  bench 
may  not  be  made  the  measure  of  mffar^9  Twdiet 

Recorder. — Stop  that  pratin^^  fellow. 

Paw. — TTie  agreeineni  oi  twelve  men  is  a  verdict 
in  law;  and  such  an  one  bung  given  by  the  jury,  I 
require  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  record  it,  as  he  will 
answer  at  his  peril.  And  if  the  jury  brings  in  an- 
other verdict  contradictory  to  this,  1  affirm  they  arc 
perjured  mm  in  law.  [llienlooking  towarda  tbembe 
emphatically  added,]  Yon  are  EngUahmen,  mind 
your  privileges,  give  not  away  your  right.  [The 
court  now  swore  several  of  its  odicers  to  keep  the 
jury  all  night  without  meat,  drink,  fire,  &c.  and  ad- 
journed. Next  morning,  whi I  h  hrtppened  to  V««  Sun- 
day, the  jurv  were  again  brougtit  u});  and  having  per- 
eevend  in  tneir  verdict  much  abuse  was  heaped  upon 
them,  uarticularlv  on  the  "  factioua  fellow  Bushel ;" 
who  observed  that  he  had  acted  conscientiously. 
The  expression  called  forth  some  very  pleasant  jeers 
from  the  court ;  who,  being  still  determined  not  to 
ih»  pmnt,  aent  back  the  jury  a  third  time.  The 
jmy  were  however  inflexible :  a  third  thna  they  n> 
tUfned  with  the  same  verdict.3 

The  recorder,  at  this  greatly  inoMModand  perplexed, 
thrfntfTird  Huslicl  ',v;th  hi^.-  ven^enncc.  "  While  he 
had  any  itiing  to  do  with  the  eU)  he  would  have  an 
eye  upon  him."  llie  lord  mayor  termed  him  a  piti- 
ful fellow,"  and  added,  "  I  will  cut  his  noae  for  thia." 

Penn. — Intolerable,  that  my  jury  nhovM  be  thua 
menaced. 

Lord  Mayor. — Stop  his  mouth,  iailor  j  bring  him 
fMen  and  atake  him  to  the  ground. 

P«ii».— Do  your  pleasure,  I  matter  not  your  fet- 
t«rs.  [The  court  determined  to  make  one  trial  more 
of  the  firmness  of  the  jury.  'Hie  foreman  remon- 
ptrntiil  in  vain,  that  any  other  verdict  "would  be  a 
force  upon  thera  to  »ave  their  Uvea,"  and  the  jury 
refused  to  go  out  of  court  until  obliged  by  the  sheriff. 
Tbe  court  sat  again  next  morning  at  eaven  o'clock  ; 
when  the  prisoners  and  the  jury  were  brought  up  fur 
the  fourth  time.] 

The  Cierk.— It  William  Penn  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

IbmMn^ — ^Not  guilty. 

Clerk.— U  William  Mead  gnU^  or  not  gaSkfi 
Pifrmeu. — Not  guilty. 

Recordtt. — am  sorry,  gentlemen,  you  have  fol- 
lowed \  our(nvn  judgments  and  opinions  rather  than 
the  good  and  wholesome  advice  tnat  was  given  you. 
God  keep  my  life  out  of  your  hands!  but  for  this  the 
court  finea  you  £orty  marks  a  man,  and  cotnmanda 
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imprisonment  till  paid.  [Both  jury  and  prisoMrs 
were  both  forced  into  the  bail-dock  for  non-inynWBl 
of  their  fines,  whence  they  were  cnrrifd  tn  Newgate. 
Mr.  Bushel  immediately  sued  out  a  writ  ut  Habeu 
Corpus ;  and  the  cause  having  come  to  be  heard  at 
length  before  the  twelve  judges,  they  decided  tliit 
the  fining  and  imprisonment  were  contrary  to  the  lav. 
The  jury  were  accordingly  discharged  ;  on  which  they 
respectively  brought  actions  against  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  recorder,  and  obtained  exempkry 
verdicts.] 

Sir  William  died  this  year,  fully  reconciled  to  his 
son,  to  whom  he  left  a  luge  estate,  taking  leave  of 
him  in  thfoe  memorable  word"? : — "  Son  William,  let 
nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  con- 
science. So  will  you  keep  peace  at  home,  which  will 
be  a  feaat  to  yon  m  a  day  of  trouble."  Shortiy  after 
thie  evoil^  Fnm  travened  in  the  exercise  of  his  nn- 
nistry  into  Holland  and  Germ.iDV  In  ihe  year  1672 
he  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  whose  father. 
Sir  William,  waa  hilled  at  the  siege  of  Bamber,mtlw 
civil  wars. 

About  thia  period  we  find  Penn  writing  the  fol- 
lowiqg  mtogr^ih  lettar  to  lue  friende  in  Ireland:— 

**  Dnxn  tt  OnuDnniMO  m** 

"  Thy  AflRicting,  yet  very  kind  letter,  gave  that 
blow  to  my  Spirit  which  for  some  time  I  Lave  not 
been  AMe  to  Recover  Myeelf,  For  I  have  Loot  a  great 
frier r),  ^nd  the  Church  a  great  Member,  his  parts 
tho'  plain  were  Ma.sculine  and  Strong,  his  Integrity 
Incorruptible,  his  ffriendship  firm  &  bis  Zeal  &  Lore 
f  T  Truth  always  fTresh  and  Tender,  a  good,  plain, 
])ious  &  useful  Man.  Ol  My  Dr.  ffriend,  mav  1 
wish  to  find  aoAble  ft ao  Compassionate  A  iTriendln 
Eng :  Ireland,  or  America.  W  ithout  Offence  i  I  bare 
Lost  too  soon,  and  hope  those  my  Sincere  fiHends 
That  Think  with  i^ie  so,  Will  please  To  stUl  pitty  & 
help  me,  who  have  neither  been  bred  nor  ua'd  To 
help  myaelf  t  but  have  my  Dr.  Brednen  In  aoew 
messure.  This  suddain  great  turn  in  my  Affairs 
must  hasten  my  Journey  for  Ireland,  unless  mv  Abie 
Corke  ffiriende  will  pkaae  to  mdce  it  uaeleee  &  save 
me  so  severe  a  ,Tourn<»v  ri"  tb?  present  Bt  aion  if  it 
continues  will  make  .Nlme,  tne  more  diriicult  for 
the  weak  Circumstances  my  poor  Wife  is  under,  tbo' 
I  bleea  God  she  rather  increaaea  her  Strensth,  and 
almost  Longs  to  see  that  too  nrach  DispiaM  as  w^ 
as  hard  used  Country.  I  desire  thee  to  bestow  on 
me  a  more  ample  Acct.  of  thy  Brothers  ffiame  of 
spirit,  and  eoneema.,  if  thou  jHeaaeet,  and  what  Ua 
Dr.  &  Sweet  Wife  purposes  tn  i]n  ;  nl^o  I  beg  of 
thee  to  lett  the  tiriends  of  Corke  know,  that  the 
Money  I  drew  is  to  pay  the  Interest  of  a  mortgage  4 
or  5  years  old  to  my  Son  Aubrey,  that  if  not  pay'd, 
he  may  enter  upon  the  Wcatern  Estate  of  above  iOOt. 
per  an.  which  must  not  be ;  And  this  thy  Brother 
knew  aa  1  writ  to  'II10.  Wight  when  1  drew  the  Bill 
of  lOOOl:  k  inde^  f  had  never  drawn  it,  had  net 
the  Arrears  (which  thy  Brother  tould  me  weeld 
Amount  to  2000/.,  last  November)  been  the  Method 
proposed  to  me  by  him  for  the  payment  of  it.  But 
if  the  ffriends  that  advanced  th  it  tlu  t;'^^''  pound  will 
expect  it  out  of  present  and  growing  iveiit«.  I  shall 
be  poBt[>oned  for  my  Bread,  for  I  do  assure  thee  I 
now  borrow  Money  to  be  able  to  put  it  into  my 
Children's  mouths,  (i  tho'  I  Uiink  to  Write  to 
ffriends  of  Corke  on  this  subject,  that  they  would 
now  &  then  let  me  have  fifty  or  an  btindred  fMuoda, 
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whilst  they  are  a  payinfj  ofl"  for  ray  subsistence  (which 
I  shall  take  for  a  great  kindness)  yet  I  intreat  thee& 
my  Dr.  ffViends  in  &  about  Dublin  to  writ*  to  them, 
8uch  as  they  know  G.  Rooke.T.  Wilson  &C.  tllttthey 
would  pleace  to  Receive  their  Motu  y  witli  some  ten- 
deracM  to  my  Circumstances ;  if  they  fear  a  loss  by 
mj  Death  if  I  live  not  till  they  be  pay'd,  my  Son 
Penn  will  secure  them.  And  now  give  thy  Dr.  Sis- 
ter Cuppeege  mine  and  my  Wife's  very  Dr.  Love  for 
we  are  deeply  conccni'd  in  her  aflliclioa,  and  I  fear 
It-a-'t  Hbp  looks  u[>on  me  (by  mf  CMKeme  he  ao  heartily 
♦spoused)  as  an  Accessary  to  her  unspeakable  Loss, 
tho'  I  fear  he  made  a  little  too  much  haste  when  he 
Returned,  lot  he  rode  above  40  Miles  a  day  &  often 
CompUon'd  of  hie  Loyni  lo  my  Man  tint  wnled  on 
him  to  Chester,  Dr.  Amos  lot  mc  hear  from  thee  & 
that  freely  &  largely  and  aa  soon  as  may  be.  So  with 
Dr.  Love  to  all  Brethren  &  firiendt  (ft  hopiiig  thy 
Dr.  Child  is  better)  I  close  end. 
Poor  Edwd.  HostweU  wa«\  Tby  affect.  &  ffaithful 
buried  LMt  Bight     /  flkind. 


In  1676  Penn  became  a  manager  of  several  pro- 
fnietary  concerns  in  New  Jersey;  and  having  divided 
that  immenae  country  into  two  aeparate  pwtions,  he 
drew  up  a  foiwtitiitioii,  and  mviled  aetdnre.  He  re- 
tumed  to  this  country  for  a  short  time,  and  in  1679 
he  assisted  Al^mon  Sidney  in  his  contest  for  the 
borough  of  Gudford ;  and  in  1680  he  solicited  Charles 
II.  for  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in  North  America,  by 
way  of  composition  for  the  debt  due  by  government 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  dead.  In  1 68 1  he  became 
a  proprietor  of  East  New  Jeraey,  afterwards  named 
Pennaylvania,  by  the  king ;  and  commenced  a  lettle- 
ment  there.  The  plan  of  his  new  constitution  had 
for  its  object  "  to  support  power  in  reverence  with 
the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse 
of  power,  that  tliey  may  be  free  ny  their  just  obe- 
dience, and  the  magistrates  honoural)le  for  their  just 
administration ;  for  liberty  without  obedience  is  con- 
fuaioii.  and  obedience  without  liberty  ia  slavery." 

In  l6es  this  good  and  intrepid  nuveutuier  vitited 
Pennsylvania,  and  convoked  the  first  assembly  of  that 
province.  He  then  visited  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, had  frequent  interviews  with  the  Indians,  indem- 
nified them  for  their  lands,  founded  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  beiield  the  woods  every  where  levelled 
ana  the  country  fast  peopling  with  inhabitants.  At 
the  end  of  two  yean  he  revidted  England,  where,  on 
accoont  of  his  favour  widi  Jamee  II.,  be  wae  con- 
sidered as  a  "  papist  and  Jesuit."  He  now  interceded 
with  that  monarch  in  behalf  of  John  Locke ;  and  en- 
tered into  an  inteieiting  eorreipondcnce  with  Tillot- 
son.  Such  now  was  his  influence  that  he  had  a  great 
share  in  obtainmg  the  "  Toleration  Act.'* 

On  the  revolution  some  fean  were  entertained  for 
Mr.  Penn,  on  aeoonnt  of  his  personal  attachment  to 
tfie  abdicated  monarch,  and  shortly  after  this  epoch 
be  was  very  unjustly  deprived  of  his  government  by 
Sing  William,  but  afterwards  restored  in  1699;  on 
whim  lit  oadeiUMk  a  leeoDd  voyage  tp  Ainaiea. 


tie  now  opened  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery,  and  ree^led  the  various  disorders  that  had 
crept  into  the  government  diuing  his  absence.  In 
1701  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  after  eft- 
countering  a  variety  of  hardships  and  difficulties, 
during  which  be  was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  pro- 
vince  for  a  small  sam,  be  med  at  Rnaheomb,  on  die 
30th  of  July.  1718. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  tree  beneath  which 
this  truly  philanthropic  lawgiver  made  his  final  treaty 
of  amity  with  the  Indians  of  his  province,  forms  the 
best  monument  to  his  memory. 


We  are  told  by  his  biognpher  "  that  he  was  tall 
in  etatnre,  and  m  an  aAletic  make.  He  delated, 

when  yonnp,  in  manly  sports.  In  maturer  years  he 
was  incimed  to  corpulency,  but  using  a  great  deal  of 
exercise  he  was  very  active  with  it.  Silvanns  Bevan, 
a  chemist  of  eminence  in  I/mdon,  who,  when  young, 
had  known  him  well,  took  great  pains  to  form  a  bust 
of  him  some  time  after  his  decease,  in  which  he  waa 
assisted  by  others  familiarly  acooainted  with  him, 
and  having  made  three  copies  of  it,  he  sent  one  of 
them  to  Philadelphia. 

"  William  Penn  was  very  neat,  though  plain  in  his 
dress.  He  walked  gemnlly  with  a  cane.  He  wee 
very  neat  also  in  his  person,  and  had  a  great  aversion 
to  the  use  of  tobacco.  William  Penn  is  said  to  have 
poKNessed  fine  talents,  and  Sir  John  Rhodes  says, 
that  he  was  qualified  for  a  high  station  in  life  dt 
very  bright  and  excellent  parts,  and  these  enhivated 
antl  improved  by  the  advantage  of  a  very  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  also  poHshed  by  travelling  abroad,  and  by 
conversation  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  the  age 
produced.  He  was  indefatigable  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  and  used,  while  preaching,  language  the 
most  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood  ;  and  he  had 
a  happy  way  of  explaining  himself  by  images  the 
most  lamiKw.  He  was  m  such  humility  that  he 
used  generally  to  sit  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  space 
allotted  to  ministers,  always  taking  care  to  place 
above  himself  poor  ministers,  and  those  iHio  ap- 
peared to  him  to  he  peculiarly  gifted." 

WiUiam  Penn  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
many  of  which  relate  to  bis  own  sect.  Amoiw  them 
we  may  mention*  in  addition  to  those  alreamr  •nii> 
merated,  hhi  "  Brief  Account  of  Ihe  Biae  ana  Plfo- 
f^ress  of  the  Quakers,"  and  "  Primitive  Christianity 
Re%'ived  in  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the  People 
ctUed  Omken." 


S60  PENNANT,  THOMAS 

PENNANT,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  anti- 


?uary  and  naturalist,  who  was  born  at  Downing,  in 
Tintshire.  in  1726.    He  was  educated  at  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  which,  however,  he  kftwidiaat  taking 


bit  degree.  Uia  first  production  was  an  account  of 
■B  cunqinke  which  was  felt  at  Downin(|^  in  1750. 

It  appeared  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  and 
the  following  year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
royid  society  of  Upsal.  In  176I  he  began  his  "British 
Z/otAo^P**  Edwards,  the  celebrated  ornithologist, 
coneeiviBd  at  first  a  little  jealousy  on  this  attempt,  but 
it  very  soon  Huhsided  and  they  became  very  good 
friends.  He  devoted  the  profits  of  the  "  British 
Zoology"  to  the  Welih  chanty  sdiool  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  London,  and  supported  the  greater  part  of  the 
expense;  but  he  lost  considerably  bv  it,  and  the 
school  did  not  gain  so  much  as  it  might  if  the  work 
had  beenprmtra  hn  aquarto  instead  of  alarga  fdio 
stae.  In  1765  he  made  a  short  toar  to  the  continent, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  celebrated 
fiufibn,  who  Dublidy  acknowlmiged  his  favourable 
•mtfmaila  off  Mr.  PemiMM'i  atnalM  in  tiie  fifteanlih 
volume  of  his  "  Natural  History."  At  Fcmcy  he 
visited  Voltaire,  who  happened  to  be  in  good  humour, 
•ad  was  very  entertaining ;  but,  "  in  his  attsnpt  to 
■peak  English,  satisfied  the  visitors  that  he  was  per- 
feet  master  of  the  oaths  and  curses  which  disgrace 
our  language." 

During  uia  tour  Mr.  Pennant  met  with  Dr.  Pallas, 
■nd  this  mseting  gave  rise  to  hia  "Synopsis  of 
Quadrupeds,"  and  the  second  edition  under  the  name 
of  "  Hie  Uistorv  of  Quadrupeds."  M  r  Pennant  had 
ONtpoMd  this  plan  to  Pallas,  but  owing  to  the  latter 
Deing  promoted  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  it  ulti- 
mate! v  devolved  on  himself.  In  1767.  after  his  re- 
turn, ne  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In 
1768  hia  "  British  Zoology  "  was  published  in  two 
viilniiiB%  octavo,  in  17o9lieadd«d  athfardTolnme, 
ia octavo,  on  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  Great  Britain, 
la  the  fifty-eighth  volume  of  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  was  publifthed  his  account  of  a  new 
species  of  Pinguin,  brought  by  Captain  Macbride, 
from  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  the  same  year,  in  con- 
Hnctioiiwitli  Sir  JoMph  Banki^  aad  a 


named  Loten,  who  had  been  a  governor  in  one  of  the 
Dutch  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  he  published 
twelve  platea  of  "Indian Zoology,"  but  that  work  was 
afterward*  diaeontinmd.     hi  the  spring  of  1769, 1 
had,"  says  he,  "  the  hardiness  to  venture  on  a  jour- 
ney to  the  remotest  part  of  North  Britain,  a  countrj 
almost  as  little  known  to  its  southern  brethrea  aa 
Kamtschatka.    I  brought  home  a  favourable  account 
of  the  land.   Whether  it  will  thank  me  or  no  I  can- 
not say,  but  from  the  report  I  have  made,  andahosr* 
ing  that  it  migiit  be  visited  with  safcQr*  it  has  ef«r  naea 
becBiaoMili  vMi  toadMrn  yMtanto."  In  1770  1m 
published  more  than  a  hundred  additional  plates  to 
the  "British  Zoology,"  with  descriptive  additions s 
and  in  1771  he  printed  at  Cheaper  ms  "  Synopais  of 
Quadrupeds,"  octavo.    In  the  same  year  he  waa  ho- 
noured by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,,  conferred  in  full  convocation. 
About  the  close  of  the  yaar  ha  gave  the  nttbltc  hia 
''IWinSeolkntl.*'  Acandtdaeeoantoraatcoim. 
tr)'  was  such  a  novelty  that  the  impression  was  in- 
stantly bought  up,  and  in  the  following  year  another 
was  printed,  and  aa  soon  sold.  In  May  l77She  mada 
his  "  Second  Tour  in  Scotland,  and  Voyage  to  the 
Hebrides."    "  My  success,"  he  observ-es  on  this  oc- 
casion, "  was  equal  to  my  hopes ;  I  pointed  out  evaty 
tlung  I  thoagbt  wonld  be  of  aervice  to  the  coontiTt 
it  wu  roOMMl  to  look  faito  !ta  advantages ;  sodetMa 
havebcen  formed  for  the  improvements  of  the  fisheries 
and  for  founding  of  towns  in  proper  places ;  to  aU 
which  I  sincerely  wish  the  most  happy  event ;  vaat 
sums  will  be  flung  away;  but  incidentally  numbers 
will  be  benefited,  and  the  passions  of  patriots  tickled. 
I  confess  that  my  own  vani^  waagivadf  gratified  bjr 
the  compliments  paid  to  me  m  evcfv  eoiporated  town. 
Edinburgh  itself  presented  me  wira  its  freedom,  and 
I  returned  rich  in  civil  honours." 

In  1 773  he  oublished  the  octavo  edition  of  "  Geoera 
of  Birds,"  and  perfinned  a  tour  through  the  novA 
of  England,  where  his  companion  Mr.  GrifiSth  made 
a  number  of  drawings  of  antiquities,  &c.,  several  of 
which  were  afterwards  used  by  Mr.  Grose,  in  \6m 
"  Antiquities  of  England."  In  this  tour  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  historian  of 
Durham  ;  tlu-  ac  count  of  his  intcr>iew  with  that  gen- 
tleman he  describes  in  the  following  words : — "  I  was 
mounted  on  the  tuamu  atones  in  ne  churchyard  of 
Penrith,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  them,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  drawing  I  had  procured,  done  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.TlDd»had  tiia  kaat  foundation  in  truth 


truth. 

engaged,  a  penon  of  good  appearance,  looking  up  at 
roe,  observed  what  fine  work  Mr.  Pennant  had  made 
mth  those  stones.  I  saw  he  had  got  into  a  horrible 
scrape ;  so,  unwilling  to  make  bad  worse,  I  deeccoded, 
laid  bold  of  Ua  Imtton,  and  told  hhn,  *  I  an  the  nan  f 
After  his  confusion  was  over  I  made  a  short  defence, 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  we  became  from  that 
frienda.'* 


In  1774  ha  published  a  third  edition,  with  addr 
tional  plates,  of  his  "  Tour  in  Scotland"  and  hix 
"  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,"  and  in  1775  appeared  his 

third  and  List  volume  of  the  "  Tour  in  Scotland  " 
These  were  followed  two  years  after  by  a  fourth  vo- 
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dwcnutaeaoot  Mud  tectMMNMniiiiukliof  onreountry. 

After  several  journeys  over  the  six  counties  of  North 
Wales,  in  which  be  collected  ample  materials  for  their 
history,  he  |>ublishMi  the  account  of  them  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Journey  to  Snowdon  "  In  tlie  same  year 
a  new  edition  appeared  of  his  "  Synopsis  of  Quad- 
rupeds," with  considerable  improvements.  In  1781 
he  was  elected  an  bonorary  neaiber  of  the  society  of 
•ntiquaneeat  Bdinburt(h ;  and  in  the  feHowing  year 
he  published  liis  "  Juurney  fr  nn  Phester  to  Lon(l<»n." 
In  1784  apiteared  ins  "  Letter  irom  a  Welch  Free- 
lM>lder  to  bis  Representative-"  The  aame  year  he 
puhlished  his  '*  Arctic  Zoolojjy,"  in  two  volumes 
quurlo.  This  work  was  the  origin  of  his  being  elected 
member  of  the  American  pbilMopbieal  iodety  at 
Philadelphia. 

In  1787  he  published  "A  Su]>p1enient  to  the  Arc- 
tic Zo(<I<>j;y."  In  1700  appeared  hi)*  "Account  of 
London/'  the  annquiiies  of  which  he  bad  studied 
with  great  attention  Of  this  work  he  aays.  "  1  had 
10  fiTfrn  '.vnlked  about  the  several  parts  of  Lonrlon 
with  my  note- hook  in  my  hand,  that  I  could  not  help 
forming  considerable  coUectiona  of  materials.  'Vhia 
work  vent  tbrouffh  three  laige  impretriona  in  about 
two  years  and  a  half.**  In  17 9^  he  published  his  life. 
1(T  the  whimsical  title  of  "The  Literary  Life  of  Ihc 


tale  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.,  by  Himself."  In  the  ad- 
vertisement he  atates  that  the  termination  of  bla  «n- 
thorial  existence  took  place  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1791 
He  came  to  life  again,  however,  in  1797,  anil  pub- 
hsbed  "The  History  of  the  Parishes  of  Whiteford 
and  Holywell ;"  and  in  tlie  last  year  of  his  life  be 

Save  the  public  his  "  View  of  Hindostan,"  for  which 
e  thus  accounts  :  *'  A  few  )  ears  n^o  I  grew  fond  of 
imaginary  tours,  and  determined  on  one  to  climes 
more  suited  to  my  years,  more  frenial  than  that  to  the 
frozen  north.  I  still  found,  or  fancied  that  I  found, 
abiluien  to  direct  my  jien.  I  determined  on  a  voyage 
to  India,  formed  exactly  on  the  plan  of  the  introduc- 
^n  to  Uie  "  Arctic  Zoology,"  which  commences  at 
•tKh  parts  of  the  north  as  are  accessible  to  mortals. 
From  London  I  follow  tiie  coasts  southern  to  part  of 
our  island,  and  from  Calais  along  the  oceanic  shores 
of  Etirope,  Africa,  and  Atia,ttU  I  have  attained  thoae 
ofNewGuinf-n  Respecting  these  I  have  collected 
every  information  posiitl>le  from  books,  ancient  and 
modem ;  from  the  most  authentic,  and  from  living 
travellers  of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  my 
time.  I  mingle  natural  history,  accounts  of  the  coasts, 
climates,  and  every  thin<j  which  I  tlion>{lit  could  in- 
struct or  amuse ;  tbey  are  written  on  imperial  auarto, 
and,  when  bound,  make  a  foGo  of  no  ineoniBderable 
•ise;  and  are  illustrated  at  avast  expense  hv  |  rmt-: 
taken  from  bookti.  or  by  cliarts  and  maps,  and  by 
drawings  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Moses  Griffith,  and 
Inr  presents  from  friends.  With  the  bare  possibility 
Of  the  volume  relative  to  India,  none  of  these  hooks 
are  to  he  printed  in  my  lifetime  ;  hut  to  rest  on  my 
shelves,  tho  amusement  of  my^  advancing  sge."  Of 
tineas  mantiscripts  there  were  in  all  twenty-two  vo- 
lumes originally  ;  but  Mr.  Pennant,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, printed  in  his  lifetime  that  which  relates  to 
India.  Wo  may  add  in  his  own  words,  "  Happy  is 
the  age  that  could  thus  beguile  its  fleeting  hours, 
without  injury  to  any  one  ;  and,  with  the  addition 
n{  yi  nrn,  Continue  to  rise  in  its  pursuits."  Mr.  Pen-  [ 
nant  dosed  his  useful  and  protracted  life  on  the  l6&h 
of  December,  179S. 
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talent,  who  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friands.  Ho 

received  a  learned  education,  and,  being  anxious  to 
acquire  a  vital  and  spiritual  rebgion,  directed  his 
attention  to  varioQB  sects  Thus  disitosed,  he  attended 
the  preaching  of  Charles  Fox,  and  shortly  after  joined 
the  Quakers.  He  experienced  a  very  liarsh  treatment 
in  consequence,  and  although  he  resided  on  his  oiivn 
estate  in  great  retirement,  yet  he  was  several  times 
sent  to  prison  by  the  government ;  hut  he  bore  all 
with  great  ineekoL'ss,  and  ditd  in  lO/O.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  controversial  tracts,  which  were 
very  popular  among  his  own  sect. 

PEPPERBLU  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  lieutenant-ga- 
neral  in  the  service  of  the  British  before  the  Ame- 
rican revolution.  He  was  bom  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  and  alwut  the  year  1727  waa  chosen  one  of 
his  majesty's  council,  to  which  he  was  annually 
elected  until  Ins  death  —  a  period  of  thirty-two  years. 
He  possessed  a  vigorous  frame  aud  much  energy 
and  firmness  of  character,  which  rendered  him  of 
great  utility  to  a  country  exposed  to  a  fercrinus 
enemy.  He  was  bred  a  merchant,  hut  the  princi))al 
portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  and  be  rose  to  the  higheat  railitarjr 
honours.  When  the  expedition  against  LouidittiiK 
was  contemplated,  lie  was  commissioned  by  the  go- 
vernors of  New  England  to  command  the  troops, 
and,  ittvostigatinfr  the  city  in  the  beginning  of  May 
1745,  soon  forced  it  to  capitulate.  To  reward  bis 
services,  the  king  created  him  a  baronet.  He  died 
at  bis  seat  in  Kittery,  Maine,  on  tha  Sib  of  JfOj, 
1759. 

PEPUSCH,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  ran. 
sical  composer,  who  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1667. 
His  father,  a  minister  of  a  protestant  congregation 
in  that  city,  discovering  in  his  son  an  early  nropen- 
it  V  to  music,  employed  at  the  same  time  two  different 
masters  to  instruct  niro, — the  one  m  the  theory,  and 
the  other  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  sent  to  court,  and  accompanied  one  of  the 
ladies  who  sang  before  the  queen,  wno  was  so  much 
pleased  with  him  that  he  was  immediately  appointed 
to  teach  the  prince  the  harpsichord.  Pepuscb  quitted 
Beifin,  and  airiving  in  England  about  the  year  1700, 
was  retained  as  a  perfonnL-r  at  Drun'  Lane.  It  is 
probable  that  he  assisted  in  adaotmg  the  operas  for 
the  stage  that  were  performed  tnera.  The  abilities 
of  Pepusch  as  a  practical  composer  were  not  likely 
to  l>ecome  a  source  of  wealth  to  him  ;  bis  music  was 
correct,  hut  it  wanted  variety  of  modulation  ;  besides 
which,  Handel  bad  got  possession  of  the  public  mr, 
and  the  wbola  kingdom  were  forming  their  tMte  of 
hnrmnny  and  melody  by  the  standard  of  his  com- 
positions. Pepusch,  who  soon  became  sensible  of 
this,  wisely  directed  his  talents  into  another  c^une, 
and  became  a  teacher  of  music. 

In  the  year  1/13,  at  the  same  time  with  Croft,  Pe- 
pusch was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music 
in  the  universt^  of  Oxford,  and  continued  to  prose- 
cute his  studies  with  great  assidnity.  About  the 
year  1722  Dr.  Pepusch  was  married  to  Miss  I'Epine 
llie  fortune  whicn  she  had  acquired  was  estimated 
at  Io,0O0i{.,  and  the  possession  of  that  sum  enabled 
bim  to  live  in  a  style  of  elegance,  which,  till  bismar< 
riage,  he  had  been  a  stranger  to.  This  change  in  hii 
circumstances  was  no  interruption  to  his  studies  ;  be 
loved  music,  and  he  pursued  the  knowledge  of  it 
with  ardour.  Ha,  at  the  instance  of  Gay  and  Bid, 
.imdertoolttocwnpoae,  or  rather  to  comet  tine  mnaic 
2N 
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to  **  The  Bexar's  Opera.**  Erery  one  is  aware 
the  music  to  this  drama  consist'^  solely  of  ballad 
tnaes  and  country  dances ;  it  wai  neTertheleas  neces- 
wuj  to  aatde  dw  tin  for  performanee,  md  abo  to 
compose  basses  to  such  as  needed  them.  This  Pe- 
puBcn  did,  prefixinj?  to  the  opera  an  overture. 

About  the  year  1 740  PepOBch's  wife  died,  and  he, 
having  before  lost  bis  son,  an  only  child,  had  scarcely 
any  sources  of  delight  left  other  than  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies  and  teaching  a  few  favourite  pu- 

C'la,  who  attandad  him  at  hia  uMitmenta.  Here 
»  drew  up  a  launad  traatiie  wnich  waa  read  be. 
ton  the  royal  society,  and  is  published  in  "The 
niUoaophical  IVansactions"  for  the  montha  of  Oc- 
tober. November,  and  December,  in  the  year  1746; 
and  soon  after  the  publication  he  was  elected  n 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  died  in  the  year 
1752. 

PEPYS,  SAMUEL,  a  celebrated  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
who  was  J>om  at  Brampton  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  early  acquired  the  pa- 
tronage of  Montaf^ue,  afterwarda  eail  of  Sandwich, 
who  employed  him  an  secretary  in  the  expedition  for 
bringing  Charles  II.  from  Holland.  On  hit  return 
he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  principal  officera  of  the 
na^-y.  In  1673,  when  the  kinp  took  the  admiralty 
into  his  own  hands,  he  appointed  Mr.  I'epys  secretary 
to  that  office.  He  waa  employed  under  Lord  Dart- 
month  in  the  expedition  against  Tangier,  and  often 
accompanied  the  duke  of  York  in  his  naval  visits  to 
Scotland  and  coa.siin^  cruises.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  published  his  "  Memoirs"  re- 
lating to  the  naTflbr  ten  years  preceding,  and  led  a 
retired  life  from  this  time  till  his  death  in  1703.  He 
was  president  of  the  royal  society  for  ten  years.  He 
left  a  large  collection  of  manuscripta  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  consisting  uf  naval  memoirs,  prints, 
and  five  large  foho  volumes  of  ancient  EngUsh  po- 
etrfy  be|[un  by  Selden,  and  carried  down  to  1 700, 
from  which  "  The  Beliques  of  Ancient  English  Po- 
etry," by  Dr.  Percy,  are  principally  selected.  His 
"  Diary"  affords  a  cutiou  pictun  of  the  dinoilute 
court  of  Charles  H. 

PERCEVAL,  SPENCER.— Thtflcelebnted  states- 
man was  the  second  son  of  John  Perceval,  earl  of 
Egmont.  He  was  bom  in  1 7  02,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Harrow  and  Trinity  college,  Otmbridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  about  the  year  1775.  On 
quitting  the  university  he  studied  law,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  sound  constitutional  Inryer, 
and  obtained  a  ailk  gown.  In  isoi  he  became  aoli- 
citor-general,  and  in  1803  attorney-general.  On  the 
formation  of  the  new  ministry  in  1807,after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fos,  he  waa  appointed  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. In  thit  poet  be  eoiitiiiiMd''till  Oe  lllh  of 
May,  1812,  when,  while  in  the  act  of  approaching  the 
door  of  the  house  of  coomtons,  a  person  named  Bel- 
Hi^ham,  who  had  for  aome  time  pwrioody  presented 
a  variety  of  memorials  respecting  ?ome  allpged  ill 
treatment  received  in  Russia,  shot  hun  dead  with  a 

£i3tol  in  the  lobby.  Hie  assaasin,  who  avowed  that 
e  had  been  waiting  with  the  view  of  deatroying  Lord 
Leveaon  Gower.  the  ambaaaador  to  the  court  of  St. 
Peterabnig,  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was  in- 
atanUy  arreatod.  Although  a  plea  of  insanity  was 
aet  op  by  hie  comiael,  he  waa  found  guiltv,  ana  exe- 
cuted on  the  18th  of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Perceval 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  monu- 
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is  delineated  beiow. 


Aa  a  public  apeaker,  Mr.  Perceval  obtained  coon- 

derable  eminence  in  the  house  of  commons,  where 
he  explained  and  defended  hia  public  measures  with 
great  eloquence}  and  had  hia  life  been  apared, Mia 
probable  that  he  woold  hun  attained  gVMtenoMKa 

as  a  statesman. 

PERCIVAL,  THOMAS,  an  English  pbyiiciia, 
who  was  bom  at  Warrincjton  in  Lancashire  in  1740. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  he  commenced 
business  at  Manchester,  where  he  rose  to  emineooe 
in  his  profeaaion,  but  waa  not  successftil  in  his  at* 
tempt  to  eetablish  public  lectures  in  the  town  on  tbc 
fine  arts,  mathematics,  &c.  He  was  equally  untoc- 
cessful  in  his  plan  of  estabhahing  diatfrnring  acads* 
mies  at  Warrington  and  ICancfaeatar. 

Tlje  leisure  which  Dr.  Perci\-al  enjoyed  gave  him 
the  opuortunity  of  en|;aging  in  various  philoaoplu- 
cal  ana  experimental  mquiries.  The  essaya  vndt 
he  composed  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  wm 
sometimes  presented  to  the  royal  society,  and  woe 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  volumes  of  ita  Transac- 
tions; at  other  timea  they  were  communicated  to 
the  public  throngh  die  medium  of  the  most  cunent 
periodical  joumsds.  These  were  afterwards  c<»llect<d 
and  published  in  one  volume  under  the  title  of 
"  Eaaaya,  Medical  and  Experimental.*^  A  eecond  t»> 
lume  appeared  in  1773,  and  a  third  in  1776,  and 
were  received  by  the  learned  world  as  the  productions 
of  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  and  sound  ju^- 
ment.  Extensive  as  Dr.  Pcrcival's  practice  was,  he 
found  leisure  to  continue  those  publications  on  which 
his  fame  is  founded.  Among  theae  we  may  mentiaD 
"  Observationa  and  £q|ierimenta  on  the  Poison  of 
Lead,"  "A  TSrther'ii  Tnatroettona,  consisting  of  tales, 
fables,  and  reflections,  designed  to  promote  the  love 
of  virtue,  a  taste  for  knowledge«  and  an  earijr  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  worka  of  natare,**  1775.  Two 
years  after  he  added  another  volume  completing  d» 
work,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner  excellently 
adapted  to  its  object,  "  On  the  Use  of  Flour  ot 
Zinc  in  Epileptic  Cases,"  "  Miscellaneous  Practicil 
Observations,  "  Account  of  the  Earth4uake  at  Man- 
chester," "The  Disadvantages  of  Early  Inoculatioo," 
"  Eneiimenta  and  Obearvationa  on  Water,"  "  Monl 
and  literary  Diaaertatioae,''  "Bxperimente  and  Ob- 
servations on  the  Waters  of  Buxton  and  Manchester," 
&c.  Dr.  Percival  died  in  August  1804,  and  his 
worita  were  afterwarda  collected  and  publidied  by 
his  son.  Dr.  Magee  gives  the  following  character 
of  Mr.  Percival.   Ue  si^8«  "  Hie  character  of  thu 
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gentleman  was  in  everv  way  calculated  to  t»ecure  for 
BUB  tlut  efliineBee  in  bm  profnaion,  and  that  gene- 
ral respect,  esteem,  and  attachment,  which  he  every 
where  obtained.  A  (^uick  penetration,  a  discriminat- 
ing judgment,  a  patient  attention,  a  comprehensive 
knowle^gCf  and,  above  «U,  a  solemn  miuo  of  rsspon. 
ability,  were  the  endowment*  which  lo  eonapienously 
fitted  him  at  once  to  discharge  the  duties  and  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  healing  art ;  and  his  ex- 
ternal accomplishments  and  manners  were  alike  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  officeji  of  his  profession.  In  social 
discussion  he  possessed  powers  of  a  very  uncommon 
atamp,  combining  the  accuracy  of  science,  and  the 
atricteet  predcion  of  method,  with  die  gneai  of  a 
copiona  and  omtndied  eloention  {  and  to  Amo  waa 
Kuperadded  the  polish  of  a  refined  urbanity,  the  joint 
result  of  innate  oenevolencei  and  of  eArlv  and  habi- 
tual intercourse  with  the  most  improvea  daases  of 
uociety.  In  few  words,  he  was  an  author  ^vithout 
vanity,  a  philosoplier  without  pride,  a  scholar  without 
pedantry,  and  a  Christian  withootguUe.  Affable  in  his 
iBanDen,  courteous  in  hi*  oomrefBatioo,  dignified  in 
Ins  deportment,  cheerfnl  in  his  temper,  warm  in  his 
affections,  Gt I  uly  m  friendships,  mild  in  his  re- 
sentments, and  unshaken  in  his  principles;  the  grand 
object  of  his  life  was  uaefolness,  and  the  grand  spring 
of  all  his  actions  was  religion.  As  a  literary  cha- 
racter Dr.  Percival  held  a  distinguished  rank.  His 
earlier  pubUcations  were  devoted  to  medical,  chemi- 
cal, and  philosophical  inquiries,  wbkh  he  pursued 
extensively,  combining  the  candous  hut  assidnous 
employment  of  e.tperiinent  with  scientific  observa- 
tion and  much  literary  research.  His  '  Essays,  Me- 
dical and  Experimental'  obtauied  for  the  author  a 
considerable  reputation  in  the  philosophical  world. 
BBd  have  gone  through  many  editions.  The  subjects 
whidi  oecBpisd  his  pen  in  later  years  were  of  a  na- 
ture most  congenial  to  his  feelings;  and  in  the  seve- 
•  ral  volumes  of  '  A  Father's  Instructions  to  his  Chil- 
dren.' and  of  Moral  Dissertations,'  wbicli  appeared 
at  different  periods,  through  a  space  of  twentv-five 
years,  and  mtich  were  originally  conceircd  wha  the 
design  of  exciting  in  the  hearts  of  his  children  a  de- 
sire of  knowledge  and  a  love  of  virtue,  there  is  to  be 
foaad  as  much  of  pure  style,  genuine  feeling,  refined 
taste,  apt  illustration,  and  pious  reflection,  as  can 
easily  be  discovered  in  the  same  compass  in  any  di- 
<iactic  composition.  His  last  work,  which  he  ex- 
oresslj  dedicated  as  a  '  parental  l^acy'  to  a  much- 
loved  son,  under  the  tide  of  *  Medicu  Ethics,  or  a 
Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts,  adapted  to  the  pro- 
fessional conduct  of  physicians  and  surgeons,'  pub- 
lished in  1803,  is  a  monument  of  his  professional  in- 
tegrity, in  which,  while  he  depicted  those  excellencies 
of  the  medical  character  which  he  approved  in  theory, 
he  unconsciously  drew  the  portrait  of  himself,  and 
described  those  which  he  every  daj  exemplified  in 
practice." 

PERCY,  THOM.\S.  bi.shop  of  Dromore,  in  Ire- 
land, a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Northumberland, 
who  wa<  born  in  Bridgenorth  in  1728,  and  graduated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1 753.  In  1769  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  in  1778  raised 
to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  which  he  resigned  four 
years  after  for  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Oromore.  The 
most  popular  of  his  works  »e  Ma  *'  R^ques  of  An- 
cient  English  Poetry,"  and  a  poem,  "The  Hermit  of 
Warkwortb."  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  Icelandic 
and  tevacal  nt  tlia  cfiantal  hugnifn,  •qNoUy  die 
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Chinese,  from  which  be  made  Kome  translations.  His 
other  writings  are,  •*  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament," 
a  new  ^•f  rsion  of  " Solomon's  Song,"  with  translations 
of  Maiiet's  *'  Northern  Antiquities,"  and  some  pieces 
of  Icelandic  poetry.  He  al.so  published  a  curious 
domestie  record,  long  extant  in  the  Percy  £>milv, 
and  known  as  "  Tbe  Nofthumherland  Househ<»d 
H  iok."  a  document  valiiu'il.  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  manners.  His  death  took  place  at  Dromore  in 
1811. 

PEIIDICCAS,  tbr  nnmc  of  several  kings  of  Mace- 
donia, and,  at  a  later  period,  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
generid  of  Alexander,  a  noble  Macedonian,  who  at- 
tended him  OB  hia  campaign  to  Ana,  and  enjoyed 
hia  eonfidenee  above  sH  often.  Alexm^tor,  jnst  m- 
fore  his  death,  gave  him  his  signet-ring,  the  emblem 
of  regal  power,  and,  by  this  action,  seemed  to  fix 
upon  him  as  bis  successor  to  the  throne.  Perdiccaa 
wss  ambitious  enough  to  desire  this  elevation ;  but 
tbe  influence  of  his  enemies  and  rivals  prevented  him 
from  receiving  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  guardian 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  maki^  himself  second  only  to  tbe  king ;  but  ho 
aspired  still  higher,  and  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
his  rival  Ptolemy,  when  his  soldiers  mutinied,  partly 
owing  to  his  own  arrogance.  He  was  assaaeinateg 
:  by  hi<?  cnldicrs  in  Ern'jit  ]'»  C.  three  yenrs  nfter 
he  had  been  appoinieii  guardian  to  tbe  successor  of 
Alexander. 

PEREGRINUS.  PAOT£US,  a  Botoriona  cha- 
I  racter.  who  flourished  in  die  first  half  of  the  second 

century.    He  was  bom  at  Parium,  in  Mysla.  After 
I  many  excesses,  he  was  charged  with  parricide,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  flee.    He  went  to  Palestine,  became 
[  a  Christian,  and,  by  his  zeal,  which  brought  bira  to 
a  duDgeon,  gained  the  name  of  a  martyr.    He  rc- 
'  ceivea  support  and  sympathy  from  every  quarter, 
I  till  the  prefect  of  Syria  set  him  at  liberty.   He  now 
'recommenced  his  wanderings,  was  ezcluded  from 
the  church  for  h'.s  vlt,  h,  iitiil  then  j^ave  himself  up  to 
the  most  diigracefal  excesses.   An  object  of  uni. 
veraal  abhorrence,  ha  daaind  at  least  to  finish  bis 
career  in  an  extraorditiary  manner.   He  --rrt  rilinL'ly 

gave  out  that  he  should  burn  himself  alive  m  itie 
ttympie  games.  This  he  did,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  multitude,  A.  D.  168.  Much  interest  haa 
been  given  to  tito  history  of  this  singular  dnraeter 
by  tilt'  r  mance  of  Wieland. 

PEREZ,DAVID,amusicalcomposer,who  was  bora 
at  Naples  in  171 1 .  He  owed  hie  mnrical  education  to 
Antonio Gallo and  Francc^ro  Mancini.  On  leaving  the 
conservatory  he  did  not  observe  the  usual  custom  of 
travelling  throughout  Italy,  but  repaired  to  Sicily, 
where  he  filled  the  functions  of  chapel-master  in  the 
cathedral  of  Palermo.  The  Sicilians  are  not  less  aen- 
sible  to  melody  tlian  the  Italians  ;  perhaps  they  are 
more  so.  It  is  certain  that  their  ear,  their  tact,  and  their 
musiol  taste,  are  as  noeh  praedsad  as  those  of  the 
Neapolitans ;  for  all  the  operas  composed  at  Naplea 
are  performed  in  tbeir  theatres.  Perez  composed  his 
first  operas  for  the  theatre  at  Fahrmo  from  1741  to 
1748.  While  in  Sicily  this  composer  obt^ned  great 
reputation.  He  returned  to  Naples,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  i^t'A  c  his  opera  of  "  La  Cleraenza  di  Tito" 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos.  This  work  liad  as  much 
sneceea  at  Naples  as  his  preceding  compositiooe  ax- 
perienced  in  Sicily.  Hie  fellow-citizens  of  Vr-rcv.  ac- 
knowledged in  bis  style  that  of  tbe  great  masters  of 
thair  adwoL  Hia  rq>utation  inereaaad»  aad  ho  waa 
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invited  to  Rome  by  the  manager  of  the  great  theatre. 
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where  he  immediately  became  celebrated.  His  first 
work  wai  tbo  open  of  "  SMurunidei"  that  of  '*  Far- 
BM0*'  •con  followed.   From  Rome  he  proceeded  to 

the  other  Italian  cities,  and  successively  comjiosed 
**  Didooe  Abbandonata,"  "  Zenobi,"  aud  "Alessandro 
nel)  Indie."  which  wMtatned  a  comparitoa  with  the 
operas  of  the  best  masters  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
schools  of  Italy.  Whibt  most  of  the  Italian  cities 
diaputed  the  poMesuon  of  Peres,  Joseph,  king  of 
Portugal,  invited  him,  in  1752,  to  Lisbon,  as  his 
chapel-master ;  and  the  suffrages  of  the  Portuguese 
were  added  to  those  of  the  Italians  when  they  heard 
"  Demofonte,"  the  ouera  in  which  the  author  first 
discovered  to  them  Die  talent  and  hit  etyle.  The 
compositions  of  Perez  bear  the  stamp  of  genius, 
strenxth,  and  science;  but  perha[)s  they  were  de- 
ficient in  grace.  Dr.  Barney,  however,  m  spedking 
of  him,  says.  "  It  njippnr'«.  nn  prnmining  his  scores, 
that  this  master  had  nut,  like  Joinelli,  much  exer- 
riaed  hie  pen  in  the  composition  of  fugues  or  learoed 
counterpoint  for  the  church.  There  is,  however,  an 
original  grace  and  elegance  in  all  his  productions." 
Perez  died  in  the  service  of  King  Josejili,  aged  sixty- 
•even,  after  lirins  twenty^seveo  years  in  Portugal, 
raoch  admired,  baoved,  and  respected.  A  dirge  of 
his  own  composition  was  performed  by  thebext  mu- 
sicians in  Lisbon.  Like  Handel,  he  was  blind  during 
the  latter  years  of  hiss  life  ;  and  when  labouring  under 
this  calamity,  and  confined  to  his  bed,  frequently  dic- 
tated, without  an  instrument,  compoaitions  m  parts. 
He  left  much  ehnreli  mnfie  of  almost  unrivalled 
beauty. 

PBBGOLESf.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,wasl>om 

at  Casoria,  about  ten  miles  from  Najdcs,  in  17<)4. 
His  friends,  discovering  very  early  that  he  had  a 
talent  for  music,  placed  him  in  the  conservatorio 
at  Naples,  called  Dei  Poveri  in  Gi'^sfn  f Vi^to,  which 
has  been  since  suppressed.  Gaetano  Ureco  then  pre- 
«d«d  over  that  celebrated  school.  Tins  judicious 
master,  soon  perceiving  traits  of  unusual  genius  in 
his  young  puitil,  took  particular  pleasure  in  facili- 
tating his  studies,  and  in  commuiitealiag  to  bin  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  art. 

The  progress  of  the  young  mnslctan  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  uncommon  advantages  of  nature 
and  art  with  which  he  was  favoured  ;  and  at  a  time  < 
when  other*  bad  scarcely  learned  the  gamut,  he  pro-  j 
fluced  specimens  of  ability  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  first  masters  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of 
foaiteen  he  began  to  perceive  that  taste  and  melody 
were  sacrificed  to  the  pedantry  of  learned  counter- 
point;  and  after  vanquishing  the  necessary  difficulty 
in  the  study  of  harmony  and  acienlitic  texture  of  the 
jiarts^he  entreated  his  friends  to  take  him  home, 
that  he  might  indulge  bis  own  fmcies  and  write 
some  music  that  was  more  nifreeahle  to  his  natural 
perceptions  and  feelingK.  The  instant  he  quitted  the 
conservatorio  lie  totally  changed  his  style  and  adopted 
that  of  Vinci;  from  whom  he  rt  <  t  Ivpd  lessons  in 
vocal  composition,  and  also  from  Uas&e,  who  was 
tban  in  bigb  favour.  With  equal  simplicity  and 
clearness  he  surpassed  them  both  in  graceful  and 
interesting  melody.  His  countrymen,  hov^'ever,  were 
the  last  to  discover  his  superiority;  and  his  first 
Opera,  performed  at  the  second  theatre  in  Naples, 
cdkd  **  DeiRoientuu,**  met  with  but  little  success. 
*V\\t  prince  of  Stegliano,  however,  first  equerry  to  the 
kin^  of  Naples,  tuscovering  great  abilities  in  yoimg 


Pergole»i,  took  hun  under  his  protection ;  and  firom 
the  rear  1730  to  1734,  by  his  influence,  procured 
employment  for  him  at  the  Teatro  ^novo.  Daring 
this  perioil  his  productions  were  chiefly  of  the  conne 
kinil,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Ser^'a  Padrona," 
in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  uninteUigible  to 
the  rest  of  Italy.  He,  however,  subeequently  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  the  principrd  tb  atre  at 
Home,  b)it  even  then  his  cotnpositions  viere  received 
with  cwliinr  s,  and  he  finally  ri;urned  to  Naplsa. 
Soon  after  tlic  duke  of  Matelon,  a  Neapolitan  nth 
bleman,  engaged  him  to  compose  amass  and  vespers 
for  the  festival  of  a  saint,  which  was  about  to  be  ce> 
kbrated  at  Rooka  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  It 
was  on  thtt  occasion  that  he  composed  the  msia^ 
"  Dixit,"  and  "  Laudate."  Tliey  were  beard  f  r  ihf 
first  time  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  with  general 
applause. 

His  health,  however,  daily  and  visiWy  ^  rlinr ! 


Uis  first  patron,  the  prince  of  Steglianu,  uLo  liaii 
never  withdrawn  his  protection,  advised  him  to  take 
a  house  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Naples,  by  the  sea- 
side, almost  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius;  and 
during  his  last  sickness  Pergolesi  composed  his  ce- 
lebrated cantata  of  "  Orpheus  and  Eimdicc,"  retaio- 
ing  his  faculties  in  full  ^ngour  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  existence.  At  Torre  del  Greco  he  also  coinv  ^  1 
his  "  Stabat  Mater."  llie  "Salvi  Kegina"  waa  the 
last  of  his  productions,  and  bodied  very  soon  after 
it  was  finished,  in  1737,  at  the  agf  nf  !birty-lhiee. 
The  instant  bis  death  was  known  ail  Italy  manifested 
an  eager  desire  to  bear  and  possess  his  productions, 
not  excepting  his  first  and  most  trivial  farces  and 
intermezzi ;  the  Neapolitans  themselves,  who  bid 
heard  them  with  indifference  during  hi«s  life,  were 
now  solicitoiu  to  do  justice  to  their  deceased  couo* 
tryman.  Rome,  now  sensible  of  her  former  injustice^ 
as  an  amende  honorable,  revived  his  opera  of"  Olim- 
piade."  It  was  now  brought  out  with  ^reat  mag- 
nificence, and  that  indilfomea  with  which  it  bad 
been  heard  but  Iwo  yeais  before,  waa  now  converted 
into  rapture. 

PERICLES,  one  of  most  celebrated  sUtesmen 
of  Greece,  whose  age  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  art  and  science,  was 
born  at  Athens.  His  father  was  Xantippus,  a  ge- 
neral celebrated  for  his  victory  over  the  Persiana  at 
Mycale.  Damon,  Anaxagoras,  and  Zeno  of  Beit 
were  his  instructers.  Connected  by  family  relationf 
with  the  aristocracy,  he  at  first  avoided  taking  part 
in  the  concerns  of  state,  both  on  account  of  the 
jmli  !isy  with  which  the  multitude  viewed  this  party, 
and  because  Cimun  was  already  at  its  head.  He 
therefore  aimed,  at  first,  only  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  popular  party.  Cimon  wasmunificentanda&bia; 
Pencles,  on  the  eohtovry,  shnnned  festivals  and  all 
public  amusements.  He  was  never -Reeu  abroad,  but 
in  the  Frytaneum  and  the  popular  assembtv,  and  bit 
manners  were  chaiaeteriaed  by  gravity  and  dignity. 
As  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  he  u.«ed 
all  bis  influence  to  diminish  the  consideration  of  that 
body,  and  instigated  bis  friend  Epiualtea  to  make 
that  tribunal  an  object  of  jealousy  m  the  eyea  of  the 
people,  and  to  procure  the  passing  of  a  decree  trans- 
femng  the  investigation  and  decision  of  most  ca.ses 
to  Other  courts.  His  eloquence  was  so  elevated  and 
powerful  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  thundered 
and  lightened  in  his  speeches,  and  his  countrymen 
called  Uixa  the  Olympian.  He  carefully  avoided  aU 
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tint  tatM  displease  Ui6  pMf)l*»  tiidi  evni  vubmitteti 

to  indignities  with  the  greatest  patience.  It  is  said 
that  a  common  citizen  follovved  lum  to  hia  hoUNe 
one  evening  from  a  popular  assembly,  reviling  him 
at  every  sfce^.  He  ordered  »  •errant  to  Ml^t  the 
man  home  with  a  torch. 

Wfien  the  jTTpulir  -pTiTty  procured  the  accusation 
of  Cunon,  Pencles  was  one  of  the  judge:),  lie  con- 
docted  the  trial,  however,  with  great  moderation,  and 
spoke  of  his  distinguished  fellow-citizen  with  due 
respect.  Tlie  banishment  of  his  rival  removed  all  ob- 
structions to  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
A«  Cimoa  bad  fed  and  clothed  the  people.  Peridee  also 
pfovided  for  the  wants  of  the  neodjr  froin  the  puhlie 
trcu-^urv'  In  the  war  which  broke  out  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  B.  C.  45b,  Pericles 
evpoaed  hiiaedf  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  un- 
successfid  engagement  at  Tanajfra,  and  «nnn  aftfr  in- 
vaded the  Pi'lojjonnesus  with  atlcetand  a  small  arm}*. 
To  please  the  people,  who  desired  the  return  of 
Cimon,  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  paeied  for  hit  recall. 
By  meant  of  hie  eiiter,  howeT«r,  Fertclee  had  made  a 
private  agreement  with  Citnon,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  tiie  army  was  left  to  the  latter,  and  the 
government  of  the  state  was  to  be  in  the  haode  of 
Pericles.  On  the  death  of  Ciinon  he  became,  ns  it 
were,  prince  of  Athens ;  for,  although  the  aristo- 
cracy set  up  against  him  Tliucydides,  the  son  of  Me- 
leeiae.  a  relation  of  Cimon,  be  was  too  uneqiial  to 
maintain  the  oppoeitfon.  **  If  I  should  throw  him 
to  the  ground,"  sai  1  1  c  r  nce  of  Pericles,  "  he  would 
say  that  he  had  never  been  prostrated,  and  would 
persuade  the  spectators  to  believe  him."  Firom  this 
time  Pericles  ruled  the  state,  but  without  assuming 
the  title  of  prince,  and  endeavoured  to  occupy  the 
people  with  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  or 
.warlike  enterprises.  By  bit  great  public  works  be 
flattered  tte  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  whHe  he  beati- 

tified  the  city  and  t  []i|il.)i,-tNl  manv  lahcmrrr-.-  -ind 
artists.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  these  undertakings 
be  caused  the  public  treasury  of  Greece  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Delos  tn  Athens,  and  justified  this  act 
of  perfidy  by  saying  that  the  money  had  been  raised 
to  defend  the  nation  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians ; 
and,  at  this  end  bad  been  attained  by  the  exertions 
«f  the  Athenians,  the  allies  had  no  further  right  to 
inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 

His  personal  integrity  in  |>ecuniary  matters  was 
above  suspicion.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample ;  —  During  an  expedition  n;T-t:rj:^t  Kulia'a,  the 
Lacedaemomans  invaded  Attica  as  tiie  allies  of  the 
Megarians.  Pericles  averted  an  attack  by  bribing  the 
tutor  of  the  Spirtan  king.  When  ha  aobmitted  his 
neeonnla  far  nnminadon,  ten  talents  where  charged 
for  secret  services,  and  the  .\thrni;iriv  '.^re  sati>tied 
without  any  further  account.  Pericles  finally  made 
liimaelf  maater  of  tha  important  island  of  Eubsa,  B. 
C.  447,  and  soon  after  concluded  a  tnirp  of  thirty 
years  with  the  S^mjUns.  To  set  bounds  to  the  po- 
pular power,' which  be  had  hitherto  laboured  to  in- 
crease, he  now  praennd  the  reviral  of  an  old  law, 
declaring  no  perMm  adtiien  of  Athens  whose  father 
and  mother  were  not  both  Atlienian  citiy.'^ii^,  ;ind 
caused  ."iOOO  individuals,  who  had  before  been  free, 
to  be  sold  as  slaves.  This  act  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
infltjfnce  of  P^rii  !rs,  ,-iM<l,  floubtless,  obtained  the 
approbation  of  a  inajuiiry  i  f  the  citizens,  whose  im- 
portance was  increased  by  a  din^inution  of  their 
jramhara.  Peticlea  took  advantage  of  th«  aimia- 1 


tice  with  Sparta  to  make  war  upon  Uie  Samtanib 
H.  C.  440,  who  opposed  the  pretensinnH  of  Athena, 
lie  was  partly  )>ersuaded  to  undertake  this  war  by 
Aspisia.  The  expedition,  in  which  she  attended  Pe> 
riciet,  ended  in  ttie  aatgugation  of  the  island  and  tha 
rettoration  of  the  democntie  fpifmmmt  Ttut  8a> 
mians  soon  rose  and  expelled  the  Athenian  garrison, 
but  Pericles  again  reduced  them  to  stihmission.  On 
his  return  to  Athens  he  delivered  the  celebrated 
funeral  oration  in  memory  of  those  whahad  perished 
in  the  expedition,  which  had  such  an  elfect  upon  ius 
audience  that  the  women  crowded  about  bun  and 
wreathed  bis  temples  with  flowers.  Thucydides  was 
banished  in  the  struggle  of  parties,  and  the  import, 
ance  of  Pericles  was  greatly  increased,  till  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Athenians  awoke,  when  they  foimd  those 
hopes  abortive  which  hadheen  excittd  brthe  events 
that  jjreceded  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Some  of  the 
friends  of  Pericles  became  the  objects  of  jiubhc  prose- 
cution— Anaxagoras,  his  venerable  instructer,  on  a 
charge  of  irreligion ;  Aroiaia  on  account  of  her  con> 
nexion  with  Mdet.  He  undertook  to  uleod  bar 
cause  himself,  and  was  so  affected  that  be  forgot  his 
dignity  and  burst  into  tears.  He  procured  her  ac- 
quittal ;  but  he  withdrew  Anaxagoras  from  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies  by  conducting  him  front  Al^ea 
under  his  own  protection. 

When  the  Spartans,  who  had  assumed  the  protec- 
tion of  tbe  smaller  states  of  (jreece,  sent  to  Athens, 
deroandingr  a  compensation  for  the  injaries  whidi  had 
been  done  to  these  states,  and  threatening  war  in 
caKe  of  refusal,  Pericles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
reject  the  proposal,  and  thus  became  the  author  of 
the  fatal  Peloponnesian  war.  Snm;"  maintain  that 
his  oliject  was  to  keep  his  countrjiueii  employed 
abroad,  in  order  to  avert  their  attention  from  his 

Kvemment,  particularly  aa  hit  enemiee  wera  daily 
sreasing,  and  dut  AsMuna  entertained  a  violent 
hatred  against  Sparta.  The  probability  is,  that  Pe- 
ricles, misled  by  his  views  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  the  Athenian  republic,  would  consent  to 
no  concessions,  ])articnlarly  as  such  a  measure  would 
be  fatal  to  his  own  groalnctis.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  Pericles  recommended  to  the  Athenians 
to  turn  all  their  attention  to  tbe  defence  of  the  city 
and  to  naval  armamenta  rather  than  to  the  protec- 
tion of  their  territories.  Accordingly,  as  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief,  notwithstanding  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Athenians,  be  allowed  tbe  superior  forces 
of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  to  advance  to  Ach- 
arnoj,  in  Attica,  withoxit  resistance,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  fleet  to  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  to 
Locris  and  iEgina,  which  took  twofold  vengeance 
for  die  ravages  in  Atdea.  After  ihe  Pelojponnesiana 
had  retired  he  invaded  the  territory  of  Mr^niris, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  war.  At  the  end  ot 
this  campaign  he  delivered  an  eulogy  over  those 
who  had  fallen  in  their  country's  service.  The  next 
year  a  plague  broke  out  at  .-Xlhens,  which  made  such 
dreadful  havoc  that  Pericles  was  obliged  to  summon 
all  his  fortitude  to  sustain  his  countrymen  and  bim- 
self.  To  occupy  their  attention  he  fitted  out  a  large 
fleet  and  sailed  to  Epidaurus ;  but  the  mortality 
among  his  troops  prevented  him  from  eflcctiog  any 
thing  imporunt.  He  returned  with  a  small  forea 
but  the  Athenians  no  longer  put  rnnfirlence  in  him. 
He  was  deprived  of  the  command,  and  obliged  to 
pay  a  heav;^  fine,  tbooigb  ttO  partkolar  oima  wm 
charged  agawat  him.. 
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Th»  ftetde  people,  howefw,  aomi  ncdted  him  to 

the  head  of  the  state,  and  gave  htm  more  power 
than  he  had  before  cajoyed.  But,  amid  his  mimerou^ 
civil  cares,  he  was  afflicted  by  domestic  calamities. 
Hit  eldwt  Mil,  Xaatippai,  who  had  lived  U  va- 
nance  vith  him,  died  of  the  plague.  The  tame  dis- 
ease carrifd  off  his  sister  and  many  of  his  nearest  re- 
latives and  friends,  and,  amoag  the  rest,  Paralus,  his 
ooly  imnimnff  son  by  his  fint  marriage.  This  af- 
fliction moved  him  to  tears.  To  cniiMilc  him  for 
this  loss  tlie  Athenians  repealed  the  law  which  he 
had  hifludf  pravicnttly  introduced  in  regard  to  child- 
ren whose  parents  were  not  both  cilizi-ns.  and  thus 

{>laced  his  son  by  As[)aKia  among  the  citizens.  But 
lis  strength  was  ^one  :  he  sunk  into  a  lingering  sick- 
ness, and  died  fi.  C.  429,  in  the  third  year  of  tlie 
BdopooneaiBtt  war.  When  he  lay  iipon  hia  detfh- 
bed,  his  friends,  in  their  lamentaii  n  ,  spoke  of  his 
great  achievements ;  but  he  suddenly  started  up  and 
exdaimed  "In  these  things  I  have  many  equals; 
but  this  is  mv  p;l  :  v,  that  1  have  never  caused  an 
Athenian  ton-ear  mourning."  By  the  death  of  Pericles, 
Athens  lost  her  most  distingnianed  citizen,  to  whom, 
nithough  deficient  in  severe  virtue,  is  not  to  be  denied 
{greatness  of  soul.  His  education  enlightened  his 
mind  and  raised  him  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
ago.  His  ambition  was  to  give  his  country  supremacy 
over  all  the  aiatea  of  Greeee«  and,  while  he  ruled  it, 
Ath  'n-;  maintained  this  rank,  both  in  an  intellectual 
and  poiitical  view.  To  Pericles  the  city  was  indebted 
for  ila  fineat  ornaments — the  parthenon,  the  odeon, 
the  propyIa;um,  the  long  walls,  numerous  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Tlie  golden  age  of  Grecian 
art,  the  age  of  Phidias,  ccaHid  with  Pericles.  His 
name  ia  therefore  connected  with  the  highest  glory 
of  art,  science,  and  power  in  Athens ;  and  if  ne  is 
accused  of  having  conducted  the  city  to  the  edge  ol 
that  precipice  from  which  she  could  not  esca^,  yet 
he  ravwt  receive  the  praiae  of  having  contnlmted 
greatly  to  make  her  the  intdteetaal  queen  of  all  the 
states  of  antiquity. 

P£RI£R,  CASIMER.  an  eminent  lianker,  and 
member  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which 
he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  hberai  orators. 
He  was  bom  at  Grenoble  in  1777.  and  after  finish- 
ing ilia  education  at  the  college  of  the  oratory  in 
I^nma*  entered  the  military  aerviee  at  an  early  age. 
He  aerved  with  honour  in  the  r  iui;^  of  Italy, 
hnt  on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  respectable  merchant, 
he  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms  for  mercantile 
business.  In  1802  be  estabUshed  a  banking  hou8e 
in  company  with  his  brother,  in  the  management  of 
which  he  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
meet  difficult  and  important  questions  of  puiilic  credit 
and  finance.  Cotton  manufactories,  machine  manu- 
factories, in  1  Si  vcral  other  manufacturing  cstablish- 
meata  were  carried  on  by  the  brothers,  and  Caaimir 
introduced  impravementa  into  the  proceaeea.  InlSlS 
Casimir  IVrier  piiljli-shcd  a  pamphlet  against  the 
aystem  of  foreign  loans,  characterized  by  clfarnei»8 
and  aoundness  of  viewi^  and  in  1817  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  department  of  the  Seine  in  the  cham. 
ber  of  deputies.  Here  he  was  no  less  distinguished 
as  the  firm  and  eloquent  advocate  of  constitutional 
principles  than  as  an  cnligbtoied  and  sagacious 
financier.  In  the  revolution  of  IS30  he  took  a  de- 
cidtd  part  in  favour  of  tbe  nntional  iiljL-rties;  was 
one  of  tbe  deputation  appointed  to  wait  on  Marshal 
Marmoot  dunng  tbe  three  day*;  n  memliCT  of  die 


nraniripal  commission  of  the  provinonal  gcwn  iiiwl, 
but  did  not  sign  their  declaration  of  the  delhrone- 
meiit  of  Charles  X.  When  Chatdcs  made  his  last 
effort  to  retain  tbe  throne,  he  ordered  tbe  duke  of 
Mortemart  to  form  a  ministry,  who  made  M.  Perier 
minister  of  finance,  and  General  Gerard  that  of  war. 
In  August  l-.ii  i  Perier  was  chosen  president  of  tbe 
chambers,  and  on  the  12th  formed  one  of  the  first 
cabinet  of  die  new  king,  without  holding  the  poft> 
folio  of  any  department.  In  March  I'-Hi  he  suc- 
ceeded Lathtte  as  president  of  the  council,  with  tbe 
department  of  the  interior;  Louis  being  mmister  of 
finance,  Sebasttani  of  foreign  affairs,  and  De  Ri^jny 
of  the  marine.  The  chief  endeavour  of  M.  Pener* 
ministry  appeared  to  be  to  keep  France  at  peace 
with  Europe,  and  thereby  to  make  commerce  and 
mannfaetnree  floorish,  to  establish  civil  liberty,  and 
repress  the  nii]il  u  y  '-jiirit  ,  and  secondly,  to  render 
the  government  more  hrm.  The  opposition  re- 
proBcned  hhn  widi  ignominioody  courtug  die  fiivovr 
of  the  absolute  monarchs,witbhavingdepriveil  France 
of  the  honourable  and  elevated  position  due  tu  her 
in  the  European  system,  with  Wing  unwiUing  to 
follow  up  frankly  the  prinriides  of  the  "July  rcvuhi- 
tion,"  and  with  having  sacrificed  Italy  to  Austria, 
and  PoUmd  to  Russia.  M.  Pi  rier  died  from  tbe 
effecta  of  the  chokm  in  May  1833. 

PBRIGORD,  CARDINAL,  a  French  eceknhwtic, 
who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1736,  and  christened  Alex* 
ander  Augustus  Talleyrand.  Descended  from  one 
the  moet  yiuatriona  luniliee  in  Firance,  he  wa% 
after  an  education  worthy  of  his  rank  and  of  the  pro- 
fessiion  which  he  intended  to  embrace,  soon  promoted 
to  a  bishopric  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  archbi- 
shop of  Rbeims,  which  entitled  him  to  anoint  the 
princes  of  his  country.  He  was  adorned  by  virtues 
that  reflected  honour  on  the  clergy,  whom  lie  digni- 
fied by  his  devotion,  and  also  by  the  exerciae  of  those 
eminent  qnalitiee  which  distinguished  an  ecderimlH 
cal  prince. 

"The  Drapeau  Blanr."  when  speaking  of  him 
says,  '*  Faithful  to  his  principles,  to  die  intereata  of 

tlie  state,  and  to  the  reverence  due  to  the  monarch, 
he,  alike  in  1787  (during  the  assemblage  of  the  no- 
bles), and  in  17H9  (during  tbe  meeting  of  the  alalm 
general),  repelled  with  firmness  those  pernicious 
innovations  which  have  since  occasioned  so  much 
blood,  and  caused  so  many  tears  to  France  !  When 
be  perceived  that  every  thing  was  indeed  loat,  that 
rebeUion  had  aupplanted  and  overturned  the  dirooe 
itself,  he  retired  in  the  commencement  from  the  the- 
atre of  such  discord  and  crimes,  and  took  refuge,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  Germany.  From  dience  he  re- 
pairer] tc  England,  tiie  only  spot  where,  at  the  height 
of  tiieir  calamities,  the  royal  bouse  of  Bourbon  cotUd 
find  an  asylum.  Here  tbe  archbishop  of  Rbeims 
participated  in  the  long  exile  of  that  illustrioue house; 
and  when  Divine  Providence,  in  kindness  to  the 
wishes  of  its  sen'ants,  was  pleased  to  restore  the  de- 
f»cendant8  of  St.  Louis  to  the  throne  of  their  august 
ancestors,  he  aeeompanied  them.  But  the  an&nt 
see  of  Rhcims  was  no  longer  to  be  found ;  that  see, 
honoured  by  the  virtues  of  St.  Remy,  had  been  sup- 
pressed bv  an  authority  that  trembled  at  every  thing 
calculated  to  reviv"  ilic  rcctllcrtion  of  legitimate 
monarchy.  ItwaK  iliuh  thai  ihe  king,  regarding  hiti 
high  qualities,  now  apjtointed  him  grand  almoner; 
the  sove  reign  pontiff*  then  decorated  him  vith  lbe 
Roman  purple;  and, Pari* congratulated  ' 
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her  spiritaal  head.   Nonvhlittwiding  bis  adfaneied 

a^c,  he  fiischarj^ed  with  an  apostotir  7.p:i\  the  nume- 
rous (iutica  which  his  exalted  situation  iiad  imposed. 
His  time  was  devoted  to  beneficence,  even  to  the 
moment  whieOf  leiiad  by  aickiMtt,  be  waa  taken  from 
diie  teireatrial  etate.  Hia  decease  is  matter  of  deep 
repret  to  all  friends  of  leli;;;]' -J  m  l  virtue.  Theclerg}', 
his  familv,  and  the  faititful  of  his  diocesan  flock, 
weep  for  turn  t  while  the  poor*  ineoneolable  at  didr 
loss,  demand  a  new  father." 

This  learned  and  pious  prelate  died  in  1820.  The 
foneral  of  Cardinal  Perigord  took  place  in  Paris,  in 
the  cathedral  at  Notre  Dame,  with  all  the  pomp  the 
Bolemaity  of  the  occasion  would  admit.  A  battalion 
of  the  garrison  fired  a  volley  on  the  taking  up  the 
liody,  on  it*  entrance  into  the  cathedral,  and  on  its 
being  placed  in  the  vault.  Hie  enunence  bequeath^ 
almost  thf  \vlif)!  ■  i  f  liis  fortune  to  religious  establish- 
ments, and  to  the  poor  of  the  diocese  of  Rheima  and 
Finne.  To  hie  domeaties  he  left  legaciM  proporUon* 
ate  to  tlie  extent  of  their  service. 

PERIZOMUS,  JAMES,  a  learned  Dutch  phib- 
logiau  of  the  seventeenth  centarf.  He  was  bom  at 
Damme  in  1651,  studied  at  Deventerand  Leydcn,  and 
became  professor  of  history,  rhetoric,  and  Greek,  at 
the  latter  place,  where  he  died  m  I7\i>.  His  histori- 
cal and  philological  works  are  numerous.  The  prin- 
cipal are,  "Antnudveraloaee  Hietoricv,**  a  treaanre 
of  learning;  "Origines  Babylonirnp  et /Rgyptiacje;" 
editions  of  Elian's  "Various  Histories,"  of  "The 
14  inenra  of  Sanctius,"  &c. 

PERKINS,  DR.  ELISHA,  an  American  phy- 
sician,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  metallic  tractors, 
bom  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  January  1740, 


and  was  educated  by  his  father.  Dr.  Joseph  Perkins^ 
for  the  profession  of  medicine.  He  was  mdebted  to 
nature  for  uncommon  endowments,  both  bodily  and 
mental.  In  person  he  was  six  feet  high,  and  of  re- 
wiarknWe  aymmetrjr.  Rts  reputation  and  aneeeas  as 
a  physician  were  considerable,  but  !i:  principally 
known  by  bis  metallic  tractors.  These  were  formed 
bjr  himftom  a  composition  which  he  discovered  after 
-numerous  experiments  with  vnnmis  kinds  of  metals 
during  several  years,  he  having  conceived  the  idea 
that  metiliic  substances  might  have  an  influence  on 
the  nerfes  and  muscles  of  animals,  and  be  capable 
of  being  converted  to  useful  i)urposes  as  external 
agents  in  raediciiic.  r!)'  }-  consisted  of  two  instru- 
ment^ one  of  the  appearance  of  steel,  the  other  of 
braae,  and  were  aboat  three  inches  in  length,  and 
pointed  at  one  end.  'I'he  manner  in  which  they 
were  apphed  was,  by  drawing  the  points  over  the 
affwted  ^arts  in  a  downward  direction,  for  about 
twenty  minute*;  each  time.  The  complaints  in  which 
this  operation  was*  found  most  useful  were,  local  in- 
flammation in  general,  oains  in  the  head,  face,  teeth, 
bieaat,  side,  stomach,  Wk,  rhenmatiani,  &c.  Dr. 
Fertcins  procured  a  patent  for  hie  dieeovery,  and  the 
Hiircoss  which  it  obtained  was  great,  not  only  in 
America,  but  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  The  pro- 
feeeora  of  three  nntveraitiea  in  America  gate  attesta- 
tions in  favour  of  its  efficacy.  In  Ct>pcnhai?rn, 
twelve  physicians  and  surgeons,  chiefly  professors 
■ad  leetarere  in  the  royal  nederic'e  hoepital.  com- 
menced a  course  of  experiments,  accounts  of  which 
Were  published  in  an  octavo  volume.  During  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  in  1799, 
"f-  Perliina  went  thither  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
At  meilta  of '«  highly  antiseptic  remedy  which  hie 


had  introduced  into  practice;  but  after  about  four 
weeks  of  unremitted  assiduity  in  attending  the  sick, 
he  took  the  disease  himself,  and  died  at  the  aj^e  of 
fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  liberality  of 
character  and  of  strict  honour  and  int^ri^. 

PBRRY,  SAMPSON^  an  English  poHttcal  writer 
of  considerable  celebrity.  He  was  horn  at  Aston, 
near  Binninybam,  and  educated  fur  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Hia  life  had  been  full  of  vicissitudes,  and 
he  had  many  narrow  e.«cajies  in  situations  of  great 
danger.  He  was  many  years  surgeon  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex militia,  and  a  vender  of  a  nostrum  for  the 
cure  of  the  stone  and  gravel ;  but  devoting  him- 
self to  uolitical  pursuita,  he  became  in  1796  the 
editor  ol  a  paper  called  "  The  Argus,  or  (ii  iicral 
Obeerver  of  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Commercial 
WorU."  This  publication,  at  the  conmaencetnent 
of  the  French  revoluticM,  v.ms  distinguished  for  its 
industry  in  disseminating  republican  doctrines.  For 
a  libel  m  this  journal  the  publisher  was  prosecuted 
and  convicted,  on  which  he  w  ithdrew  to  Paris,  whtre 
he  contracted  an  intimacy  wiih  Thomas  Paine ;  but 
tlie  reign  of  terror  made  that  capital  too  dangerous 
for  him.  He  wa^  imprisoned  nine  times  in  French 
prisons,  and  during  the  reign  of  Robespierre  he  was 
confined  with  Paine,  and  was  by  Robespierre  con- 
demned to  death  without  the  then  thought  unne- 
eeesary  form  of  trial.  He  escaped  hia  dreadfnl  doom 
by  the  following  singularly  fortunate  circumstance: 
hu  prison  or  cell-door  was  hung  upon  a  swivel,  and 
by  tne  leaat  motion  would  turn  round  any  way.  The 
custom  was  to  mark  with  red  chnlk  the  doors  of  the 
cells  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  death.,  and  his 
door  waa  marked :  but  the  turnkey,  learing  the  cell 
in  the  morning  appointed  for  execution,  accidentally 
let  the  door  turn  round,  not  observing  that  the  door 
was  thus  reversed,  and  that  the  "  mark  of  death" 
was  inside  instead  of  being  out.  Before  he  noticed 
the  dreumatanee  the  officov  of  execution  arrived  to 
take  from  every  cell  marked  with  red  chalk  the  vic- 
tims of  revolutionary  fury;  and  perceiving  Mr.  Pexry's 
cell  not  marked  thqr  peiased  it,  and  when  the  gaMer 
again  came  round  and  opened  the  door,  he  vvr<) 
thunderstruck  on  finding  Mr.  Perry  and  Paine  ahve; 
but  ere  bo  had  time  to  apprise  any  person  he  was 
shot  by  Bome  of  the  infuriated  moo  who  had  just 
burst  open  the  prison,  and  who  liberated  the  captives 
just  as  the  moniter  Biobeapiem  was  led  bleeding  to 
the  scaffold. 

After  thia  Mr.  Perry  returned  to  England,  where 

he  was  taken  up  on  the  outlawry  whicn  lie  !iad  in- 
curred by  not  appearing  for  judgment  on  his  former 
conviction.  Ha  remained  in  Newgate  till  a  change 
in  the  ministry,  and  then  was  liberated.  During  this 
period  he  maintained  his  wonted  spirit,  and  employed 
liimself  in  tranabting  from  the  French  and  in  a  va- 
rietv  of  literary  woika.  He  afterwards  purchased 
**Tne  Statesman."  which  he  edited  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  re-sold.  Mr.  Perry  died  early  in  1823. 

PKRRY,  JAM£S,  a  political  writer,  who  waa 
bom  in  Aberdeen  in  175d,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  Marischal  college  in  his  native  jilace.  Having 
completed  his  studies  he  came  to  London,  and  soon 
after  became  a  writer  in  "The  General  Advertiser" 
and  "  London  Evening  Post  "  In  both  of  these  he 
distinguished  himself  by  great  promptness  in  attend- 
ing to  the  popular  proceedings  of  the  period.  In  17 S2 
he  projected,  and  waa  the  first  editor  of  "  I'he  £uro- 
pcan  Magazine  i"  he  however  quitted  t{wt  wok  to 
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edit  "The  Gazetteer,"  and  so  an  iftrr  purchased  Haase,  who  '■vas  iircscnt.  'ivas  inucli  aurpriMd,  and 
"l^e  Morning  Chronicle,"  which,  under  his  manage- 


ment, became  the  or^an  of  the  Whin  party-  After 

his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bri;{hton  on  the  4lh 
of  December,  that  paper  gradually  lost  ila  pe- 

culiar lone  of  politics,  whicij  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  tbe  changing  of  hands,  and  partly  to  the  Whigs 
having  merged  into  a  more  general  party  distinc- 
tion. 

PERSIUS,  AULUS  PERSIUS  FLACCUS.  a  Ro- 
man  satirical  poet,  wbo  was  born  A.  D.  34.  at  Volterra 

in  Etruria.  According  to  some,  I.itria  was  his  birth- 
nlace.  His  family  was  of  the  equeslnan  order,  and 
be  recflived  bis  edtication  at  Kome.  He  wu  on 
friendly  terms  with  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  and  was  much  l>*!oved  on  account  of  tbe 
purity  and  amenity  of  bis  manner!^.  lie  died  at  the 
Bffe  of  tirentjr-eight  years.  Tbe  stoic  Comutus,  one 
m  hh  first  leathers,  published  six  satires  by  him, 
which  present  a  picture  of  tlie  prevatlini^  corruption, 
in  contrast  ivith  tbe  standard  of  tbe  stoic  wisdom 
and  the  old  Roman  sererity.  They  are  disttngvished 
for  vigour,  conciseness,  and  austcritj-  of  tone.  Their 
obscurity  arises  in  |>art  from  their  itUusiont,  to  sub. 
jects  now  unknown,  and  in  |wrt  from  their  abrupt 
and  concise  style.  They  are  usually  published  with 
tbe  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Casanbon  and  Kdni((  with  commentaries.  Dryden 
and  Gilford,  among  others,  have  translated  tbem  into 
English.  Madan's  edition  of  "  Javenal  and  Persius," 
with  a  prose  transhtioii  and  English  notour  was  re- 
printed in  1813. 

PERTf.  6IAC0M0  ANTONIO,  was  horn  at 
Bologna  in  I6ri6,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  pro- 
fessors of  the  ancient  school  of  muwic  in  that  city. 
His  compositions  for  the  church  are  considered  as 
classical.  He  ivas  first  in  the  service  of  the  princes 
of  Tuscany,  and  from  iheucc  was  invited  bv  the  im- 
]>erial  court  to  V^ienna,  in  which  city  be  resided  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  life.   He  f  rmed  many  eminent  yn- 

file,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  he  placed  the  celebrated 
'adre  Martini.  Hi«  i'Ui)iI,  Padre  Martini,  published 
in  Iu8  "Saggio  di  Contrapunto,"  seven  chef  d'oeu- 
^res  in  sacred  comuositioil  by  his  master  Pertij 
and  I'aoluri  i,  Padre  Martini's  pupil,  bIro  imhlished 
four  siicied  pieces  by  Perti,  in  bis  "Arte  Fralica  di 
Contrapunto." 

PEttUGlNO,  PIETRO  VANLCCI,  samarocd  11 
Pierugino. —  This  celebrated  ai  tist  was  the  founder  of 
the  Uoman  kcIiooI  of  painting.  He  was  bom  at  Citta 
della  Pieve  in  1446,  and  received  tbe  rights  of  citi- 
aenship  in  Perngia  (whence  his  surname),  and  at  an 
early  a^e  distinguished  hiinsrlf  In'  his  works.  Bon- 
figU  and  Pietro  dellf  Francesca  were  probably  bis 
roasters.  His  pictures  have  much  grMe»and  are  par- 
ticularly 8Ucce"!^ful  in  female  and  youthful  figures 
The  turns  of  bis  beads  are  noble,  and  bis  colouring 
is  lovely.  A  certain  hardness  and  dryness  in  the 
form^  and  poverty  in  the  drapery,  were  tbe  faults 
of  hie  age,  from  which  be  di«l  not  wholly  escape. 
Tranquillity  and  cliildish  simplicity  characterize  Ins 
works,  which  are,  however,  defective  in  invention. 
His  frescoes  are  softer  and  in  better  keeping  than 
bis  other  productions,  as  the  line  specimens  in  Peru- 
gia. KiiuK-.  bologna,  and  Florence  prove. 

PE.SCErri.  GIOVANNI  BATnSTA.  a  cele- 
brated Venetian  componcr  and  pupil  of  Loth  Im- 
mediately  on  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  com- 
poaad  a  giaad  num  at  Venice,  at  the  beauty  of  vhich 


said,  "  Nature  has  shortened  for  bim  the  road  to  bii 
art."    About  tbe  year  1737  ha  came  to  Loodoa, 
where  he  resided  two  or  three  years.    On  In-  -irtind 
hiM  opera  of "  Demetrio  "  was  performed  al  the  king'* 
theatre,  and  bad  a  run  against  Handel's  opera  sf 
"  Giustina,"  which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  lias 
at  Corent  Garden.    He  also  produced  a  terenMa 
calli  d  "  iJiana  et  Endimione,"  winch  was  sung  at 
tiie  King's  theatre  in  1739.    He  io  tbe  same  yctf 
published  nine  *'  Sonate  per  i)  Cembalo.*'  Among  hii 
other  operas  we  can  name,  "  I!  Protolipo,"  "  Li  Cao- 
tatrice,"    Dorinda,"  "  Itre  Difensori  della  Patria," 
•Alessandro  nell'lndie."  "Tullo08tjlio,"and"Eafc" 
Pi.STALoZZl.  JOHN  HENRY,  one  of  the  mo*t 
diistiagui^hed  men  of  modern  times  for  bis  edbrUia 
tbe  cause  of  education,    lie  was  born  in  January 
1746,  at  Zurich  in  Switserland.  and  was  educated  by 
pious  relations  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  wbo  had 
been  a  physician.    Even  when  very  young  he  nti- 
nifested  strong  rebgious  feebogs,  a  quick  sense  d 
right,  compassion  towards  the  poor,  and  a  fondaos 
for  young  children.    He  had  a  great  inclination  for 
the  study  of  languages  and  theology;  hut.  after  to 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  preach,  hestudied  law  Some 
treatises  of  his  on  "  Preparation  for  a  Profession," 
and  on  Spartan  legislation,  and  the  translation  of 
some  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  which  he  published, 
were  proofs  of  bis  diligence  and  talents.  But  Roas> 
8eau*s    Emile'*  filled  him  with  a  didike  for  tbe  ha. 
bits  of  a  leai  neil  life,  and  for  the  general  svsteiD  o.^ 
education  in  Europe;  and  a  dangerous  illness,  occa- 
sioned by  exceesire  study,  induct  bim,  tnaracdistely 
after  his  n  rover}',  to  fnirn  the  greater  |iart  of  the  «i- 
iracls  and  coilecuoiis,  wliicb  be  bad  made  during  hit 
study  of  the  history  of  bis  conotry  and  of  law,  and 
to  become  a  farmer.    He  stutlied  agricultiirr  v.uh  2 
farmer  near  Berne,  and  then  bought  a  piece  01  iauJ 
in  the  neighbourhood,  built  a  bouse,  which  he  called 
Neuhof,  and  began  the  life  of  a  farmer  wh«a  he  was 
twenty.two  years  old.  He  soon  married,  and  became 
conrerne<i,  through  his  wife's  relations,  in  a  calico 
manufactory.     In  these  situations  be  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  wretchedness  of  the  lowstt 
classes,  and  in  1775  began  his  career  nf  in^rruriLun 
by  tbe  admission  of  the  children  of  paupers  into  ha 
house. 

He  soon  saw  himself  surrounde<l  by  more  than 
fifty  children,  to  whom  he  was  a  teacher  and  u  father. 
He  had  no  aid  from  others,  and  though  be  worked 
with  tbe  children  when  he  was  not  employed  ia 
teaehfog  them,  or  in  his  private  afiaira,  he  had  not 
the  practical  talent  necessary  to  turn  the  labour  of 
bis  little  workmen  to  account.  His  pbilanthn}|iic 
and  noble  self-denial  was  derided;  bts  confidence 
wa«!  aljused  ;  his  own  afTairs  declined;  and  he  wa? 
generally  con»idered  an  u  well- meaning  eulhuisiast. 
lUit  be  bad  formed  bis  purpose,  and  was  not  to  ha 
diverted  from  it;  and,  amidst  straitened  circum- 
stances, be  collected  that  knowledge  of  tbe  state  of 
the  lower  cl.isses  which  is  set  forth  so  admirably  in 
his  novel  "  Lieobardt  uod  Gertrud,"  a  work  which 
has  aereised  a  remarkable  inflnence.  Tbedeecription 
in  this  work  of  the  echoed  at  Bannal  contains  many 
characteristic  traits  of  I'estaluzzi's  life  at  that  time  at 
Neuhof.  To  illustrate  this  novel  be  wrote  in  178S 
"  Cbrislopb  und  Else,"  beside*^  "  Aliendsiunden  eines 
Einsiedlers,"  in  Iselin's  "  E^bemenden, "  in  which 
ha  givci  the  fiiit  aceount  of  hia  method  i  a  **  Schwet- 
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•nd  Infanticidi  ,"  tin  J  "  Inquiries  into  the  Counje  of 
Mature  in  the  Developement  of  Man,"  which  are  full 
of  tbouKht  Itie  latter  work  waa  written  at « time 
when  Pestaloxti  had  suffered  many  vpratioro  nnr] 
misfurtunea.  'Ilie  want  of  all  sup^iuri  ai  la^t  obiigeU 
hint  togivaapan  undertakinf^  which  was  too  great 
for  the  means  of  an  individual.  In  1798  the  direc- 
tory of  Switgerlaiwl  invited  him  to  establish  a  house 
of  education  at  Stanz  for  jmor  children.  He  became 
here  the  teacher,  father,  and,  we  must  add,  servant 
to  eighty  children,  of  the  loweat  daaaes.  Bntwar, 
and  the  efforts  if  i  party  unfriendly  to  his  scheme, 
destroyed  this  establiiibuieat  after  a  year.  Pe«talozzi 
now  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Burgdorf,  where  he 
also  received  pupils,  who  priid  for  their  instniction, 
SO  that  he  was  enabled  to  empluy  able  as^iistants. 

A  paUication  on  the  application  of  his  method  by 
mothers,  which  appeiued  in  1801,  under  the  title 
*■  How  Gertrude  Teaches  ber  Children,"  and  the  de- 
mentary  books,  "  Book  of  Mothers,"  and  the  "  Ans- 
cbauuoffslebre  der  Zahlenverbiiltiiisse,  or  the  Doc- 
trine of  Numerical  Relatione  conveyed  by  Perceptions 
of  Form,"  found  many  well-dispnseil  rend'  r  .  But 
Pestalozzi  brought  new  vexations  onhimsclt  by  min- 
gling in  politics.  He  was  a  decided  democrat  and  man 
fif  the  people,  who  in  1802  sent  him  oh  their  dele- 
gate to  the  firbt  consul  ;  and  iu  l  sO'2  he  published  his 
**  Views  on  Sulijects  to  which  the  Legislature  of  Hel- 
vetia should  chiefly  direct  its  Attention,"  which  made 
the  higher  classes  nnfriendlf  to  him.  His  Institu- 
tion in  the  mean  while  flourished.  In  isoi  I  t' 
atoved  with  his  school  to  Munchen-UuchKee,  wiiere 
he  entered  into  a  nearer  connexion  with  Feilenberg, 
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reply  of  Ws  nsailBnt,  Nitderer,  to  die  '*  Report  on 

Pest il (17 71'';  Institution  at  Yverdun,"  "Gin  lner's 
Letters  from  Burfjdorf,"  and  Johannsen's  "  Criticism 
of  Peelaloxzi'.s  Method,"  afford  a  satisfactory  view  of 
bis  system.  He  himself  did  not  consider  hi'>  <<v^tpm 
entirely  complete.  From  Spain,  France,  Prussia, 
and  many  other  countries,  testimonies  of  bononr  and 
regard  were  sent  to  him  f^om  the  governments ;  and 
his  pupils  have  spread  as  far  as  European  civilization 
extends.  U  s  i  v'erior  was  extremely  simple.  His 
negligent  black  dress,  his  broad  Swiss  dialect,  and 
blunt  manners,  without  any  kind  <tf  ceremony,  showed 
the  honest  Swiss.  In  1818  he  undertook  a  new 
edition  of  his  comjdete  works,  the  proceeds  of  which 
he  destined  for  a  new  school  for  poor  children.  He 
died,  Fpltnnrv  I7th.  1S27.  at  Bni^g  in  Aar^jau. 

Pi:.i  Eii  I.  ALKXIEWITSCH.— This  great  czar 
and  emperor  of  Russia  was  bom  at  Moscow  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1673.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  the 
ciar  Alexis  Michailowitsch,  by  his  second  wife,  Na- 
talia Kirilowna,  daughter  of  a  Russian  boyar.  Blessed 
with  a  healthv  constitution  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
Peter  attracted  general  attention  while  be  was  but  • 
cliild ;  and  Alexis  wislird  to  pass  by  his  two  elder 
sons,  the  sickly  Feodur  and  the  feeble  Ivan,  and  ap- 
pomt  Peter  his  successor;  but  the  ainbitious  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Alexis  by  his  first  marriage,  prevented 
the  elevation  of  her  half-brother.  Feodor  ill.  how- 
ever, the  successor  of  Alexis,  pansd  over  Ivan,  and 
named  Peter,  yet  a  minor,  his  successor.  On  the 
death  of  Feodor,  Peter  was  accordingly  proclaimed 
r/  tt.  liiit  S  i;  !  IT  excited  a  rebellion  of  the  Stre- 
lilzes  by  the  report  that  Ivan  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Peter  and  that  her  own  destractmn  was  resolved 


and  in  the  same  year  to  Yverdun,  where  he  occupied  ]  tipon.    When  Ivnn  nftcrwards  appeared  the  Stre- 


the  castle  given  to  him  by  government.  Pestaluzzi's 
method  has  become  the  subject  of  animated  discus- 
sion since  the  beginnin^^  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
partly  owing  to  the  opposition  which  new  schemes 
always  meet  with,  and  partly  to  the  extravagance  of 
his  admirers.  Peatalotzi  wai  a  man  of  great  genius 
and  depth  of  feeling,  fnW  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
devoted  to  the  noble  purpose  of  aiding  mruil,iii(!  in 


liizes  exclaimed  "  1  liou  art  our  ctarl"  "  I  will  be 
so,"  answered  the  trembling  Ivun,  ** only  on  con- 
dition that  my  dear  brntlier  shall  share  my  throne." 
Peter  was  therefore  crowned  with  Ivan  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  1G82.  The  Strelitzes  again  rebelled,  but 
Peur  oscaued  with  his  mother  to  a  monastery,  which 
protected  nim  firom  the  fury  of  the  insurgents.  In 
the  tnpantiine  the  cavalry  of  the  czar  hastened  to 


the  most  effectual  way  by  the  instruction  of  the  poor ,  hi.s  rescue  aud  overpowered  the  rebels,  thirty  of 

— "  >      -i^-L  t-  »  -»  whom  were  beheaded  to  prevent  future  seditions. 

But  Sophia,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
Ivan  and  the  youth  of  Peter,  became  constantly  more 
assuming :  her  name  was  finally  subscribed  to  the 
imperial  ukases  with  those  of  the  two  czary,  and  her 
image  was  stamped  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins. 
IVter,  meanwhile,  was  silently  developing  his  manly 
and  warlike  spirit.  He  formed  two  companies  of 
soldten  from  the  young  men  of  his  own  age,  in 
whose  ranks  he  himself  served.  'I'lu  ir  rmmander 
was  the  young  Lefort.  Sophia  considered  this  amuse- 
ment as  well  calculated  to  remove  her  brother  from 
8tn«»  ?jfrnir«,  and  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  excesses 
in  whicii  i^eterand  his  favourites  indulged.  But  the 
accomplished  and  enthusiastic  Lefort  waa  instilling  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  into  the  mind  of 
the  inquisitive  czar,  in  whom  the  early  instructions 
of  Sut(j.',  ,  nr,  t'vpt  rii  n -ed  diplomatist,  and  Francis 
'riuiinerroann,  a  (jennan  mathematician,  and  the 
lessons  of  bis  mother,  bad  dretdv  1«d  a  solid  firan. 
dation  for  the  imjirovement  of  his  mind  and  the 
formation  of  his  ciiaracter.  Sophia  herself  soon  per- 
ceived his  superior  talents,  when,  in  the  beginning  of 


and  abandoned,  in  which  he  waa  warmly  eng.-iged 

tmtil  his  death.  He  loved  lihfrtv,  and  believed  tnat 
its  cause  would  he  most  promoted  by  the  education 
of  the  most  neglected.  His  genius,  moreover,  ena- 
bled him  to  devise  the  most  effectual  plans  for  ob- 
taining this  end.  But  he  was  not  sufhciently  prac- 
tical, properly  to  direct  the  economy  of  a  large  esta- 
blishment for  instruction,  and  to  employ  to  the  most 
advantage  the  talents  of  many  teaehns.  He  was 
void  of  worldly  prudence,  and  tins  w^mt  wn^  an  abund- 
ant source  of  vexation  to  him  aud  others  through- 
out his  life.  The  idea  of  eomrounicnting:  all  instruc- 
tion by  immediate  address  to  the  sensations  or  con- 
ceptions, and  effecting  the  formation  of  the  child's 
mind  by  constantly  catting  all  his  powort  into  exercise, 
instead  of  making  him  a  mere  passive  recipient,  select- 
ing the  subjects  of  study  in  such  a  way  that  each  step 
shall  best  aid  the  further  progress  of  tbe  pupil,  is 
original  with  him.  It  is  not  tbe  acquisition  of  skill 
iu  reekoning,  reading,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  &c., 
biit  the  e.xercise  of  the  powers  of  the  cliild  {)y  tueans 
of  these  subjects,  which  Pestalozzi  makes  the  object 
of  elementary  education.  'Hie  priiicipies  of  his  me- 
thod are  clearlv  (Icveloped  in  his  "  \Vocb?n<;chrift 


fur  Menschcnbiidung."   This  publication,  with  the}  council. 


he  appearal  for  the  flni  tino  ia  the  privy 
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In  1689  Peter  a  tnarnagewith  Eudoxia  Federowna 
Lapuchin,  eflfected  through  the  influence  of  his  pru- 
dent mother,  withdrew  hira  from  his  former  orgies, 
and  gave  him  a  new  hold  on  the  afi'ectiona  of  the 
people.    Sophia,  having  desired  to  be  pretient,  as 
regent,  at  a  religious  celebration,  at  which  the  czars 
themselves  were  commonly  present,  Peter  opposed  it 
in  vain ;  and,  a  few  faitliful  Strelitzea  having  be- 
trayed to  him  her  intention  to  assassinate  him  with 
his  wife,  mother,  and  sister,  he  took  refuge  with  them 
in  the  monastery  of  Troizkoi.    Here  he  summoned 
to  his  aid  General  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  who,  with 
all  the  foreign  officers,  immediately  hastened  to  Peter. 
The  czar  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous friends,  and  Sophia  was  obliged  to  take  the 
veil.    Peter  then  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Moscow, 
and,  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  embraced  his  brother 
Iran,  who  left  all  the  power  in  the  more  able  hands 
of  his  brother.   The  first  aim  of  Peter  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  standing  army,  according  to  the  European 
tactics.    Lefort  and  Gordon  trained  the  new  troops, 
among  whom  were  a  great  number  of  Huguenots, 
who  had  fled  to  Russia  after  the  repeal  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.    Peter  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
20,000  well  disciplined  troops, and,  at  the  same  time, 
engaged  in  forming  a  naval  force.  His  father,  Alexis, 
desirous  to  trade  with  Persia  by  means  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  had  procured  a  ship  to  be  built  by  some  Dutch 
Bhip\vrights,  which  arrived  at  Astrachan,  but  was  there 
burned  by  the  Cossacks,  and  of  the  crew  only  two, 
one  of  whom  was  the  gunner,  Karston  Brand,  re- 
turned to  Moscow.  Brand  now  became  Peter's  prin- 
cipal ship-builder,  and  in  IG93  the  emperor  sailed 
to  Archangel  in  his  own  ship,  the  St.  Peter,  to  pur- 
chase clothes  for  his  army.    In  1794  he  entered 
Archangel  with  several  Russian  vessels,  and  ap- 
pointed Prince  Romanadowski  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Regarding  commerce  as  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  into  which  the  great  rivers 
of  hiH  empire  emptied  themselves.  Being  at  war  with 
the  Porte,  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Don;  at  this  point  he  wished  to  conquer 
Azoph,  to  procure  an  em|>orium  on  the  Black  Sea. 
In  July  1625  he  commenced  the  attack  by  land, 
but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  storming 
to  a  blockade.    In  the  meantime  he  hastened  back 
to  Moscow,  embraced  his  dying  brother  Ivan,  and 
furnished  his  subjects,  who  were  suffering  from  the 
bad  crops,  witii  com  from  Riga  and  Dantzic  in  Rus- 
sian ships.    At  the  same  time  he  collected  skilful 
engineers  and  artillerists  from  Austria,  Brandenburg, 
and  Holland,  and  introduced  greater  uniformity  into 
the  army,  of  which  the  boyar  Alexis  Semenowitsch 
was  the  nominal  commander,  while  Gordon,  Lefort, 
and  Golowin  were  in  fact  its  soul.    The  new  ship- 
yard, at  Woronesch,  on  the  Don,  furnished  him  as 
early  as  1 696  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  galleys, 
two  galleasses,  and  four  ftre-ships,  with  which  he 
defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  in  sight  of  Azoph.  All 
relief  by  sea  being  now  cut  ofl'  he  pushed  the  siege 
with  renewed  vigour,  and  in  two  months  (July  29) 
the  Russians  entered  Azoph.    To  secure  the  pos- 
session of  this  key  to  the  Black  Sea,  Peter  ordered 
fifty-five  ships  of  war  to  be  built,  and  a  canal  to  be 
constructed  connecting  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and 
sent  a  number  of  the  young  nobles  to  Italy  and  Hol- 
land to  loam  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  to  Ger- 
many 16  become  acquainted  with  military  discipline. 


EXIEWITSCH.  * 

After  having  suppressed  a  conspiracy  of  the  Stra- 
litzes  and  several  noblemen  against  his  life,  in  which 
he  displayed  much  personal  courage,  he  travelled  in 
foreign  countries.  'ITie  affairs  of  the  government 
during  his  absence  were  committed  to  Prince  Ro- 
manadowski and  three  boyars;  and  the  Strelitxes 
were  di8()er8ed  throughout  the  country  to  necure 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  He  set  out 
on  bis  celebrated  journey  in  April  1697,  travelling, 
not  in  the  character  of  czar,  but  as  a  member  of  an 
embassy  which  was  to  visit  foreign  courts  according 
to  the  old  Russian  custom.  Having  passed  through 
Esthonia,  Livonia  (countries  then  belonging  to  Swe- 
den). Brandenbivg,  Hanover,  and  Westphalia,  he 
arrived  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  worked,  mcognito, 
in  a  Dutch  ship-yard.  From  Amsterdam  he  went  to 
the  village  of  Saardam,  where  he  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  his  own  country,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  workmen,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Michaeloff.    Here  he  lived  in  a  httle  hut  for 


seven  weeks,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  made  his  own  bed,  and  prepared  hit 
own  food,  corresponded  with  his  mini.stcrs  at  home, 
and  laboured  at  the  same  time  in  ship-building.  He 
then  returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  superintended  the 
building  of  a  ship  of  war  of  sixty  guns,  which  h« 
sent  to  Archangel.  Nothing  passed  him  unobserved ; 
he  caused  every  thing  to  be  ex])lained  to  him,  and 
even   performed  several  surgical  operations.  The 

1)etition  of  the  Jews  of  Holland  to  be  received  into 
lis  country  he  refused.  He  was  induced,  by  hia  love 
for  the  sea,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  King  WiUiam 
III.  to  visit  London. 

While  in  this  country  Peter  resided  for  several 
months  at  Saye's  Court  near  Deptford,  then  the  pro< 
perty  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  and  we  give  the 
following  characteristic  description  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  facilities  which  the  English  king  af- 
forded him  in  the  acquirement  of  the  scientific  in- 
formation he  so  much  desired.  One  month's  resi- 
dence having  satisfied  Peter  as  to  what  was  to  be  seen 
in  London,  and  having  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
be  near  some  of  the  king's  dock-yards,  it  wa.s  ar- 
ranged that  a  suitable  residence  should  be  found  near 
one  of  the  river  establishments  ;  and  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Evelyn,  close  to  Deptford  dock-)*ard. 
being  about  to  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Admiral  Benbow,  who  was  then  its  tenant,  it  was 
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his  auit« ;  "and  a  doorway  was  broken  through  the 
lioundary  wall  of  the  dock-yard  to  attbrd  a  direct  com- 
iminicalioii  between  it  and  the  dwelling-house.  This 
place  bad  then  the  name  of  Saye'a  Court  {  it  was  the 
mitgbt  of  Bfdyn,  and  the  wonder  and  admiration  «f 
nU  men  of  taste  at  that  time.  The  grounds  are  da> 
aeribed  in  "The  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford" 
n  "moat  boscareeque,  being,  as  it  ware,  an  exemplary 
of  his  (Evelyn's)  book  of  forest  trees."  Admiral 
Benbow  had  given  great  dissatisfaction  to  tlie  pro- 
])rietor  as  a  tenant,  for  he  observes  in  his  "  Diary" — 
**  1  have  the  mortification  of  seeing,  every  day,  much 
of  my  bbottr  and  axpanse  there  impairing  fifomwaat 
of  a  more  polite  tenant."  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  princely  occupier  was  not  a  more  "  polite  tenant" 
than  Uie  rough  sailor  had  been,  for  Mr.  Evelyn's  ser- 
rant  thus  \vrites  to  him, — "There  is  a  howe  full  of 
people  right  natty.  The  czar  lies  next  yuur  library, 
and  dines  in  the  parlour  next  your  study.  He  dines 
at  ten  o'clock  and  aisat  night  j  is  very  seldom  at  home 
•  whole  day ;  very  often  in  the  king's  yard,  or  by 
tvater,  dresser]  in  several  dresses,  'fbe  king  is  ex- 
pected there  this  day;  the  best  parlour  is  pretty  clean 
for  him  to  be  entertaiiied  in.  The  king  pays  for  all 
he  has."  But  this  was  not  all :  Mr.  ?>velyn  hnd  a 
favourite  holly  hedge,  through  which,  it  is  said,  the 
c/.ar,  by  way  of  exercise,  used  to  be  in  the  habit, 
every  morning,  of  tmndUntf  a  wheel>barrow.  Mr. 
Evelyn  probably  alhidee  to  mU  in  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage of  Ills  '*  S}I\  1."  wnerein  he  asks,  "  Is  there  un- 
der the  beavinx,  a  more  gloriowi  and  refreshing  ob- 
ject, of  the  kind,  than  an  impregnable  hedge,  of  about 
400  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  in  diame- 
ter, which  I  can  still  show  in  my  ruined  garden  at 
Saye's  Court  (thanks  to  the  caar  of  Muscovy !)  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  glittering  with  its  armed  and  varia. 
nted  leaves,  the  tatter  ttandarde,  at  orderly  distances, 

blushing  with  llicir  iintiir.il  niml  ' 

"Alas  for  the  glory  of  the  glittering  hollies,  trimraed 
hedges,  and  long  avenom  of  Saye's  Court  I  Time, 
that  p^rtTft  innf7-.ntnr,  has  demolishr:i  them  all,  and 
Kveiyn  s  lav  uimte  liaunts  and  enchanting  grounds 
have  been  transformed  into  cabbage  gardens ;  that 
portion  of  the  victnaUing-vard  where  oxen  and  hio^s 
are  daqghtered  and  salted  for  the  use  of  Ae  navy, 
nowoccupies  the  place  of  the  shady  walks  and  the  trim 
med  hedges  which  the  good  old  £velyn  so  much  de- 
lighted in ;  and  on  the  nta  of  Hu  andent  mansion 
now  stands  the  common  parish  workhon'?c  of  Dept- 
ford  Strond.  We  have  little  evidence  that  the  czar, 
dtu'ing  his  residence  here,  ever  worked  as  a  ship- 
wright ;  it  would  asem  he  was  employed  ratiier  in 
acquiring  tnfomation  on  matters  connected  with  na- 
wal  architecture  from  that  intelligent  commissioner 
of  the  navy  and  surveyor.  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who, 
altar  the  marquess  of  Omnaidien,  was  his  most  in- 
timate English  acquaintance.  His  fondness  for  sail- 
i  ng  and  managing  boats,  however,  was  as  eager  here 
as  in  Holland ;  and  these  gentiemen  were  aknost 
daily  with  him  on  tiie  Thames,  sometimes  in  a  sail- 
ing yacht,  and  at  others  rowing  in  boats, — an  exer- 
cise in  which  both  the  czar  and  the  mar(]ueMs  are 
aatd  to  have  excelled.  I'he  navy  board  received  di- 
veetioiM  from  the  admiralty  to  hire  two  Tcesels,  to 
he  the  comm  tnd  of  the  crar  whenever  be  should 
thmk  proper  tu  sail  on  the  I'hames  to  improve  him- 
aelf  in  seamanship.  In  addition  to  these,  the  king  made 
Un  n  pnaent  of  the  Royal  Tnatpott,  withoidera  to 
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have  such  alteration  and  accommodations  made  in 
her  as  his  czarish  majesty  might  desire,  and  also  to 
change  her  roasts,  rigging,  sails,  &c.,  in  such  way  as 
he  might  think  proper  for  improving  her  sailing  qua- 
lities. But  his  great  delight  was  to  get  into  a  small 
dadmd  boat  belonging  to  the  dock-yard,  and  taldng 
only  Menzikoff.  and  three  or  four  others  of  his  suite, 
to  work  the  vessel  with  them,  he  being  the  helms- 
man ;  by  this  pracdea  be  said  he  should  be  able  to 
teach  them  how  tr»  command  ships  when  they  got 
home.  Havuijj  iiiiished  their  day's  work,  they  used 
to  resort  to  a  public-house  in  (ireat  Tower  Street, 
dose  toTower  Hill,  tosmoke  their  pines  and  drink  beer 
and  brandr.  Hie  landlord  had  tne  esar  of  Mns* 
covy's  head  painted  and  put  up  for  his  si^^^n,  which 
continued  till  the  year  IbOa,  when  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Wasel  took  a  fancy  to  the  old  sign,  and  of. 
fercrl  the  then  occupier  of  the  house  to  paint  him  a 
new  one  lor  it.  A  copy  was  accordingly  made  from  the 
original,  which  maintains  its  station  to  the  present 
day,  as  the  eign  of  the '  csar  of  Muacovv,'  looking 
like  a  true  TVvtar.  His  attention  was  fcffdbly  at- 
traded  to  the  magnificent buildingof  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, which,  until  he  had  visited  it,  and  seen  the  old 
pensioners,  he  bad  some  difficulty  in  believing  to  be 


any  thinrr  'jtit  n  rov-il 


King  William  having 


one  day  asked  hiin  iiow  lie  iiked  his  hospital  for  de- 
cayed seamen,  the  czar  answered, '  If  I  were  the  ad- 
viser of  yonr  nudes^,  I  ahoukl  counsel  yon  to  remove 
your  eonrt  to  Greenwieb,  and  convert  8t.  Jamea** 
into  a  hospital." 

He  took  into  his  service  upwards  of  HOO  persons — 
officers,  engineras,  cannoneers,  surgeons,  &c.  He 
received  a  doctorate  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  after  a  stay  of  three  months,  went  through  Hol- 
land and  Dresden  to  Vienna.  But  an  insurrection  of 
the  StrefitMS  induced  him  to  hasten  boma,  and  ha 
arrived  at  Moeeow,  September  4th,  1698.  The  in- 
<^itrr'  I  rio:i  had  already  been  suppressed  by  Gordon, 
but  I'eter  erected  a  bloodv  tribunal ;  every  day  of  tho 
succeeding  month  saw  tna  Idoodof  tho  ffslMia  iowt 
and  as  there  were  the  strongest  rea.?ons  to  9US]ici't  his 
sister  Sophia  of  being  the  author  of  tliis  disturbance, 
he  caused  twenty- eight  gibbets  to  be  erected  and  130 
of  the  conqiiratorB  to  be  ezecnted  before  her  monas- 
tery ;  and  three  of  them,  who  bad  drawn  up  a  petU 
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cell  with  the  petitions  in  their  hands.  Five  hundred 
were  banished ;  the  corps  of  Strditm  was  abolished, 
and  the  last  remains  fina'.y  bcrnmp  extinct  in  Astra- 
chan  in  1703.  It  was  probaidy  merely  from  per- 
sonal dislike  that  he  accused  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
was  impatient  of  his  amoius,  of  being  SBdngsd  in  tha 
conspiracy.  She  was  banished  to  Swtdd, where  ehe 
was  obliged  to  take  tlie  veil,  under  the  name  of  Helen. 
To  reward  his  faithful  adherents  he  established  the 
order  of  St.  Andrew  in  1698,  which  Golowin  was  the 
first  to  receive.  Tlie  death  of  hi>5  f-ivoitritp  I  efort 
and  of  Gordon  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  grief. 
Menxikoff,  who  rose  from  obscurity  by  his  talents 
and  activity,  ih>w  heeame  the  favonnte  of  Peter.  He 
supplied  the  place  (rf  die  Strelities  by  twenty-seven 
new  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  dragoon",  who 
within  three  months  were  disciplined  and  brought 
into  marching  order.  Nothing  but  merit  and  lenglh 
of  services  was  regarded  in  the  appointment  (,f  officers. 
Feter  devoted  himself  with  incessant  activity  to  the 
internal  regnlation  of  hia  empire*  which  assumed,  by 
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ner  o.  collecting  the  public  taxes  was  simplified;  the 
German  costume  was  introduced  {  beards  hegui  to 
disappear  t  the  numennie  retinae  of  the  boysre  wu 
diminished  ;  foreign  travel  was  in  a  nianncr  nccen- 
■arj  to  secure  the  prince's  favour;  printirij^  presses 
met  tet  up  and  useful  work<;  introilnccd ;  schools 
were  established  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  new  ec- 
clMiastical  institutions  organized.  When  the  patri- 
arch Adrian  died  at  M  isi  o  v  in  17f)0,  the  czar  left 
this  office,  but  little  inferior  m  authority  to  the  papal, 
tminied.  The  anmstice  of  two  years  between  Russia 
andTurkcv,  stipulated  in  thf  [>;  ,i  e  of  Carlovitza,  be- 
tween the  Porte  aud  Austria,  was  prulunged  to  tiiirty 
years ;  but  at  the  same  time  war  was  declared  against 
Sweden.  Patkul  had  now  matured  the  alliance  of  the 
cxar  with  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  and  no  indica- 
tions of  good  willon  thepurt  of  the  young  Charles  XI 1. 
of  Sweden  coukl  divert  Peter  from  bis  designs.  Peter 
oceopted  Iiwria,  end  attacked  Narva,  llie  young 
king  of  Sweden  flew  to  its  relief,  and  defeated  38,(>o() 
Russians  with  bOUO  Swedes,  November  30th,  170(J. 

'Hiis  defeat  did  not  shake  the  resolution  of  Peter. 
"  I  know,"  said  he, "  that  the  Swedes  will  often  defeat 
us,  but  we  are  learning.  Our  turn  to  conquer  will 
come  at  last."  Fresh  troops  were  immediatelv  as- 
sembled* arms  were  provided,  and  the  victory  o^  the 
Rnaaiaiie  over  the  Swedes  on  the  Bmbaeh  lud  the  first 
foundation  for  thmrfature  triumphs.  Noteburg  and 
Marienburg  were  tdten ;  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  who  were  carried  into  Russia,  was  the  or- 
pbao  Catharine.  After  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mos- 
cow, and  a  short  delay  at  Worunes,  Peter  returned  to 
the  theatre  of  the  war  on  the  Baltic,  where  MenzikoH' 
,had  been  throwing  up  fortiBcations  for  the  i>rotectioD 
of  the  newdoekeattoe  influx  of  the  Olonaa  into  Lake 
Ladoga.  For  the  same  purpose,  on  the  Ht  of  May, 
Peter  took  Nyenachants,  a  fortreas  at  the  mouth  of 
the  N  t  ,1  Four  days  after,  with  thirty  small  vessels, 
on  board  of  which  he  aerved  as  captain  of  bombard- 
iers, be  took  two  Swedish  ships  of  war  at  the  mouth 
of  the  same  river.  'l"o  reward  liim  for  his  services  on 
this  occasion  Admiral  Uolowio  created  biin  knight  of 
St. Andrew.  AsNyensehantswaetoofarfnmtthesea, 
and  not  sufficiently  secure,  Peter  determined  to  con- 
struct a  new  furt  to  firotect  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  He 
here  l)uilt  a  small  wooden  hutinthe  Dutch  stvle,  from 
which  he  superintended  his  new  work.  May  27th, 
1 703,  the  foundation  of  the  fortress  was  laid,  which 
the  czar  called  St.  Petersburg.  'I'hc  work  was  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of  an  Italian  architect, 
and  30,000  men,  from  ever}-  part  of  the  em{Hre,  were 
aoon employed  upon  it.  While  engaged  in  this  work 
be  determined  to  build  a  city,  which  should  serve  a« 
•  commercial  emporium  to  connect  Russia  with  the 
rent  of  Europe.  In  four  months  the  fortress  of  St. 
Petersburg  was  completed,  and  the  city  was  also  gra- 
dually rising.  Many  of  the  workmen,  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  long  Journey  to  their  homes,  settled 
here,  where  they  were  heaidee  welcomed  by  the  caar, 
as  they  were  serviceable  in  erecting  bou-r»s  for  the 
rich.  Many  Swedes,  Fwns,  and  Livonmny,  driven 
from  home  oy  war,  eagerly  hastened  to  the  new  city, 
where  they  receivwi  the  land  in  their  own  right,  su 
that  in  two  years,  besides  Vasili-Ostrov,  where  the 
first  private  houses  were  built,  the  island  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  the  admiralty^quarter  were  settled.  Un- 
do* the  direction  of  Id  ensikoff  the  fortress  of  Cron- 
scblot  arose  from  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance,  for  the 
protection  of  Petexsbtu'g.   More  than  8000  horses. 
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and  as  many  men,  pcrinhed  in  the  labonr  of  trar,?- 
portinff  the  materials  for  building;  but  in  March  of 
the  foHowing  year  di«  cannons  Umndered  fn»  A* 

walls  of  CronecbloL 

In  the  meantime  Austria,  Holland,  and  £n(2lu>i 
made  every  exertion  to  destroy  the  alliance  uf  Pettr 
with  Augustus  of  Poland.  Charles  left  his  ([rot 
enemy  in  the  heart  of  Livonia,  and  marched  to  Su- 
ony  to -compel  Peter's  ally  to  abdicate  his  thronr 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  commenced  his  oev  o)«> 
rations  by  the  destruction  of  a  Swedish  fiolOh  «f 
thirteen  t>hips  on  T.nkc  Peipus.  Dorpat,  Nam,  snl 
Ivangorud  were  captured,  and  the  Swedish  ariDy  wii 
finally  destroyed  under  the  waUa  of  Pultava  on  the 
8tb  of  July,  1709.  The  czar,  now  promoted  totks 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  rta^ 
admiral  in  the  dcet,  wrote  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
Admiral  Apraxin  in  Petersburg : — "  Our  eMiar  bn 
experienced  the  bte  of  Phaeton,  and  die  fawiBMaa 
of  our  city  on  the  Neva  is,  at  length,  firm  "  Pett 
iiamediateiy  hastened  back  to  bis  favourite  cityoo 
the  Neva,  where  he  made  preparations  to  coaactt 
Lake  Ladoga  with  the  Wolga,  and  concluded  eoo< 
mercial  treaties  with  France,  Italy,  and  the  Hanmtie 
I'owns.  Having  celebrated  his  victory  by  a  iriumplal 
entry  into  Moscow,  and  re-organized  the  army,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-three  regimenta  of  infantry,  tTcstr- 
four  of  cavalry,  and  58,000  garrison  troops,  he  c.i> 
menced  his  campaign  in  Livonia  ami  Careiiak,  vkniL 
were  conouered  in  1710.  The  'I'urk^,  instigated 
Charles  XU.,  bad,  meanwhile,  declared  war  agufiti 
him.  Peter  immediately  estabhshed  a  senate  to  ii 
minister  the  afl'airs  of  the  empire,  and  having  restored 
to  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  the  property  htfM 
taken  from  them  In  order  to  gain  the  favonr  sf 
clergy  and  the  nation,  lie  advanced  to  the  Pruth,  r> 
posite  the  camp  of  Mehemed  the  grand  vizier,  lut 
soldiers  were  here  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremei 
from  want  of  provision,  and  their  condition  wastbc 
more  desperate  on  account  of  the  defection  of 
prince  of  Walachia,  and  hia  refusal  to  furnish  il* 
promised  supplies.  Peter,  nevertheless,  crossed  tb« 
river,  but  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  hit  ezbaariH 
army  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  enemy.  Pfi*r 
saw  nothing  before  bim  but  captivity  or  duth.  Hf 
was  delivered  from  this  difficulty  by  his  nev  vif'< 
Catharine,  whom  be  had  privately  married  in  llfH, 
and  declared  his  lawful  wife  in  March  1711.  htatd 
by  the  field-marshal,  ScheremetetT,  she  scni  to  ibe 
grand  visier  proposals  of  peace.  A  huge  sum  of 
ney,  and  vaJtiable  jewels,  with  promisee  of  furtber 
mittanceji,  all  wiibout  the  knowledge  of  Peter,  »r* 
said  to  have  accompanied  the  letter  of  Schereffi***^ 
to  the  grand  vizier.  During  this  time  Peter,  ilii|iof* 
ing  of  any  favourable  results  from  this  miisioB,ii^ 
reduced  to  despondency,  wrote  to  the  senate  in  M* 
cow:—"  If  I  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  eneiti? con- 
sider me  no  longer  as  your  soverdgn,  and  uber  »* 
commands  which  shall  proceed  from  Ute  pbos  et  af 
confinement,  though  it  should  be  signed  hy  tiivo«» 
hand,  if  i  perish  choose  the  worthiest  auion^  vou 
to  succeed  me." 

In  July  1711  the  peace  of  Hus  was  concluded  ia 
spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  Count  Poniatowski,  tbs 
agent  of  Charles  XI 1.  Peter  purchased  hn  ownsiic:^^ 
and  that  of  bis  army  and  emmrob  by  the  sacnAce  w 
Azopb.  Chntemir,  )mnee  of  Moldavia,  whoBi 
refused  to  f^ivr  up  oil  any  condition,  followe J  tlif 
and  cooiinued  to  receive  from  him  a  pension  onul  'ua 
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dfatb,  twelve  yean  aftenrards.  He  now  applied  him- 
■elfwith  great  activity  to  the  proMcution  of  the  war 
in  Pnrnfrania  against  Sweden.  To  restor?  hi«  hmlfh 
be  vvtnt  lu  Carlsbad  in  the  8ummer  of  17  i  l,  anti,  on 
bis  return  to  Moscow,  publicly  solemnized  hit  roar- 
riage  with  Catbarioe.  'llie  translation  ol  the  aanate 
of  regency  to  Petersburg  took  place  two  montht  later. 
In  June  171"2  lie  n^'ain  visited  Carlnbad  with  his  wife. 
After  having  taken  the  waters  three  weeks  he  pro- 
cseded  to  his  army  in  Holstein,  when  Stccnbock,  the 
Swedish  (general,  Viad  olwained  some  successes  over 
the  Danrs.  He  t'hut  up  this  general  in  TonninKcn, 
and  returned  to  Peter^bui^  to  effect  th«  conquest  of 
Swedish  Finland,  and  in  1713  penetrated  beyond  Abo 
to  Tav'astbus,  w  hile  the  Swedes  in  lonnitigen  were 
co«i(MUMi  to  surrender.  But  the  neutrality  of  Pome- 
nnia,  proposed  by  Prussia  and  consonted  to  by  Men- 
sikoCr.  thwarted  bis  plans ;  for  tbii  act  ovm  the  in- 
tfrce>^ii>[i  ijf  l'.'.c  rzarinawM  hardly  able  to  save  the 
favourite  from  ruin. 

Pieto'  oontiiiued  hia  elTortt  to  improw  tte  SiuwiaB 
marine,  but  he  wss  obliged  to  suhmit  when  the  col- 
lege of  admiralty  refused  to  prurnote  liiui  to  the  dig- 
nity of  vice-admiral,  "  because  he  had  not  sufficiently 
di«tinguished  liiinself  at  sea  to  be  preferred  over  other 
officetii."  His  chief  object  was  duw  to  uicnl  that 
distinction.  Having  obtained  the  naval  victory  at 
Twermunde,  and  completed  the  suiyugation  of  Fin- 
land by  the  aubsequent  capture  of  tat  fortress  of 
Kv^ilot,  he  was  received,  on  his  triumiilial  en'ry  in'n 
Fetersl>urg,  by  the  vice-czar  Roraanadowski,  wuli  the 
sahitation.*'HaU,  ▼ice-admiral !  "  Perceiving  the  op- 
pressions exercised  by  the  nobility  upon  the  lower 
classes,  be  established  a  i»uard  to  inquife  utto  abuses. 
The  in^'estigation  ended  in  the  exile  to  Siberia  of  a 
great  number  of  civil  officers  from  the  first  to  the 
third  rank,  and  strict  provisions  against  future  abuses, 
but  he  did  not  l  onsider  it  prudent  to  atteinpt  to  abolish 
slavery  for  the  present.  Ue  repaireil  the  de\'a»!tation8 
which  the  war  had  caused  in  Ingria  by  settling  in 
that  country  a  numlier  rjf  rirli  [m  i^ants  from  the  in- 
terior of  Kuiifiia.  He  exercised  the  greatest  prudence 
in  regard  to  the  religious  contests  between  the  Roskol- 
nicks,  those  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  tbf  ortbodox,  but 
was  obliged  to  put  to  death  a  Roskoinick  vvbo  sought 
to  obtain  a  martyr's  crown  by  assassinating  the  csar. 
Events  of  this  nature  increased  Peter's  aversion  to 
Moscow,  and  confirmed  his  determination  to  make 
Potershurn  the  capital  of  the  emjiire.  .Ml  Ins  com- 
mercial ordinaocesi  and  bis  measures  for  the  growth 
and  embelliahmeBt  of  the  city,  were  directed  to  this 
object.  In  the  midst  of  these  plans  he  was  inf-  rmed 
that  Charles  XII.  had  returned,  and  was  now  iu 
Stralaund.  But  its  this  headstrong  prince  refused  to 
consent  tn  tbf  neutrality  of  Pomtrania,  and  thus  of- 
fci)dt  (i  1  rii^land  as  well  as  Holland,  he  prepared  for 
the  czar  the  way  to  new  and  easy  conquests.  Stral- 
sond  was  taken  in  Dcoembcr  1715  by  the  Prussians 
and  the  Danea  without  the  lud  of  Peter ;  and  in  the 
first  impulse  of  anger  the  czar  u  a^,  m  the  point  of 
iiiding  with  Charles,  because  his  troops  were  refused 
admittance  into  the  woriii,  and  were  even  driven  hack 
by  force.  Before  his  \-isit  to  Pyrmont  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health,  he  agreed  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark upon  a  landing  at  Schonen,  in  pursuance  of 
which  he  went  to  Copenhagen.  Four  fleets,  Rus- 
sian, Danish,  English,  and  Dutch,  were  united,  furm- 
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ing  a  squadron  ot  eighty  sail,  partly  to  cover  the  dis- 
embarkation at  Scboneiv  and  parUy  to  make  h«Ml 


against  the  Sweditih  fleet,  which  was  cruising  in  the 
Bakie.   llie  command  of  the  eomhhwd  fleet  waa 

unanimously  coroinitte  1  tfi  tlip  r7:ir  ;  hti<1  he  convoyed 
oue  hundred  merchant  vefi-sci.t,  l  \  ing  in  the  sound,  by 
the  fleet  of  Sweden.  'Vhe  landing  at  SchmM  WW 
al>andoned  by  the  advice  of  the  Husiian  generals  | 
this  excited  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  Danish 
kiof^.and  Peter  tsft  Denwwk  and  took  poaaaselon  of 
Mecklenburg. 

For  the  aceomplishnient  of  certain  political  pbins, 
he  undertook  a  lourney  to  Holland  and  France  to- 
wards the  end  of  1716.  In  Amsterdam,  besides  tlie 
naval  and  commercial  objects  of  bis  visit,  he  also  at- 
tended to  all  the  subjects  uf  nrt  and  sciericc.  Ilis 
wife,  who  visited  him  alter  iier  uelivcry  in  i  eiiruary 
1717,  remained  at  the  Hague,  while  Peter,  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  went  tlirough  Brabant  to  Parity 
where  he  visited  all  the  literary,  military,  mechanical, 
and  other  institutions  and  collections  of  art,  &c.,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  of  amityand  commerce  with  France 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  nvsda.  Hia  main  object, 
the  separation  of  France  from  England,  and  bis  de- 
signs on  Mecklenburg,  were  nut  accomplished.  In 
October  1717  be  returned  to  Petersburg;  and  inati- 
luted  investigations  into  charges  of  abuses  and  acts 
of  oppression.  Prince  Wolkunski,  the  guveruor  of 
Ardiangel,  was  shot,  and  military  courts  were  com- 
miaaioned  to  inouire  into  accusations  against  others. 
He  then  went  to  Moscow  to  judge  his  only  son  Alexis, 
who  waH  condemned  to  death  by  the  hi^h  officers  of 
the  empire.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  stains  in 
the  character  of  Peter.  Iliough  uardoned  ahortly 
after,  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  tiie  agitation  into 
which  the  trial  and  sentence  had  thrown  bim.  At 
his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp, 
the  cz^r  melted  into  tears.  Many  person*,  involved 
in  liie  guiit  of  Alexis,  were  executed  with  great 
cruelty. 

Peter  treated  with  equal  aevcrity  tlie  nobles^  who 
oppressed  his  people,  and  did  not  even  spare  hn  fo- 

vourites  Menzikoff  and  .Apraxin.  He  endeavoured 
to  introduce  a  more  regular  administration  of  justice 
by  the  ineUtntionof  the  colleges  of  the  governments 
and  a  legislative  committee,  taking  the  code  of  bis 
father  Alexis  for  the  basis  of  his  new  svstem.  A 
commercial  college  w  as  also  erected,  ana  Ibe  com* 
mercial  class  treated  with  distinction.  His  amuse* 
ments  consisted  in  ornamenting  his  capital,  collecting 
a  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  encouraging  art,  and 
raising  the  tons  of  society;  he  likewise  provided 
amusementa  for  the  court  and  people,  bv  public 
hhow  s,  maFijiirrarli  F,  Scc,  among  w  hich  the  papal 
election  intended  to  expose  the  iiead  of  the  Roman 
church  to  ridicule*  was  particularly  remarkable. 
Peter  now  landed  troops  on  almost  every  point  of  the 
Swedish  coast,  and  commenced  a  war  ot  devastation 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  that  countrj. 
Jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia  united  Po- 
land, Prussia,  and  Denmark  with  Sweden.  But  Fetcr 
resisted  all,  and  maintained  bis  dignity  in  a  dispute 
with  Austria  I  be  banished  the  Jesuits  from  the  em- 
pire because  they  meddled  with  afihira  in  which  they 
had  no  concern,  and  prepared  for  a  conflict  .th 
Great  Britain.  In  1719  all  the  English  Uierchants 
in  Russia  were  anwated  and  threatened  with  the 
seizure  of  their  property.  Peter  was  now  called  to 
endure  the  severest  trials  in  the  deiith  of  Scheremeteff, 
his  companion  in  arms,  and  of  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
Peter  Fetrowitacfa.  hia  aon  by  Cathaiine,  bom  io 
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November  1717-  The  czar  remained  alone  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  after  the  death  of  his  son, 
without  food  or  drink ;  fears  were  at  length  enter- 
tained for  his  life.  But  he  resumed  his  firmness, 
and  one  of  his  first  measures  was  the  institution  of 
the  "  holy  directing  synod,"  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hierarchy.  In  1720  Sweden  was  again  de\'a8- 
tated,  the  Swedish  king  having  resolved  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Finland,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  fleet. 
Peter,  however,  continued  his  negotiations,  while  he 
prepared  for  action,  and  directed  the  construction  of 
the  port  of  Royerwick.  At  length  a  third  expedition 
against  the  Swedish  coasts,  successfiilly  conducted  by 
Peter  in  1721,  in  spile  of  the  English  fleet,  led  to  the 
peace  of  Nystiidt,  by  which  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria, 
with  Wiburg  and  Kexholm,  were  ceded  to  Russia. 
But  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whom  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  the  recovery  of  Sleswick,  was  made  the  victim 
of  political  expediency.  Thus,  after  twenty-one  years, 
the  northern  war  was  concluded  without  exhausting 
the  resources  of  Peter,  and  the  power  of  Russia  was 
fixed  upon  an  immovable  basis. 

The  czar  celebrated  the  peace  by  thanksgivings 
and  festivals,  and  a  general  pardon  (murderers  and 
irreclaimable  highwaymen  only  excepted),  and  by  a 
remission  of  all  the  claims  of  the  crown  previous  to 
1717.  The  senate  and  the  holy  synod  requested  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  accept  the  titles  of 
*'  father  of  his  country,  and  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  with  the  surname  of  the  Great."  He  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  on  the  grand  celebration  of  the  peace 
on  the  22nd  of  October,  1721.  This  title  was  immedi- 
ately acknowledged  by  Prussia,  Holland, and  Sweden, 
and  at  a  later  period  by  all  the  other  powers.  To 
prevent  his  great  creation  from  falling  to  pieces  in  weak 
or  incompetent  hands,  he  decreed  that  the  sovereign 
of  Russia  should  have  full  power  to  elect  his  succes- 
sor, and  to  change  this  appointment,  if  he  should  see 
fit.  By  the  new  judicial  organization,  it  was  pro%nded 
that  no  actual  senator  should  sit  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  no  president  of  a  court  of  Justice  in  the  senate. 
The  emperor  now  undertook  his  long  meditated  ex- 
pedition to  Persia  to  secure  the  Russian  trade  on  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  1715, 17 16,  and  1719.  he  had  sent 
experienced  naval  officers  to  examine  this  sea  and  its 
coasts,  and  to  hold  vesels  necessarv  for  an  expedition 
in  readiness.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  he  took 
Derbent,  and  built  several  fortified  towns,  which  he 
peopled  with  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  domestic 
confusions  in  Persia  compelled  the  shah  to  yield,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  September  1723,  to  which  the  Porte 
likewise  accented  in  July  1724,  to  cede  to  Russia  the 
cities  of  Derbent  and  Baku,  with  their  territory,  and 
the  provinces  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astarabad. 

After  his  return  in  1722  he  instituted  new  examin- 
ations for  maladministration.  The  vice-chancellor 
Schafl^roflT,  one  of  his  favourites,  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  on  the  scaflbid  his  punishment  was  com- 
routed  to  banishment.  Menzikofl*  was  sentenced  to 
pay  200,000  roubles  into  the  exchequer ;  he  was  de- 
prived of  a  large  part  of  his  income,  and  flogged  by 
the  emperor's  own  hand :  for  the  infliction  of  this 
punishment,  Peter  used  bis  dubina,  a  cane  of  thick 
Spanish  reed.  Several  others  were  disgraced  or 
flogged  or  heavily  fined.  In  July  1724  Peter  again 
conducted  a  fleet  against  Sweden  to  enforce  his 
claims  on  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  behalf  of  the  duke 
of  Holstein :  having  eflfected  this  purpose,  Peter  re- 
turned to  CroQsUdt,  where  he  celebrated  by  a  splen- 


did ))arade  the  creation  of  liis  navy,  which  now  con- 
sisted of  forty-one  ships  of  war,  with  ilOij  cannons 
and  14,960  sailors.  This  great  monarch  employed 
the  lust  years  of  his  life  in  providing  against  the  in- 
undations to  which  Petersburg  wan  ex[)o»ed  in  ibf 
autumn,  in  continuing  the  Ladoga  canal,  and  in  the 
erection  of  an  academy  of  sciences.  He  turned  hu 
attention  next  to  the  examination  and  punishment  of 
state  criminals,  to  the  promotion  of  the  labours  cf 
the  legislative  body  ;  the  establishment  of  the  fmi^r 
of  Alexander  Newsky;  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition  of  the  monks;  the  banishment  of  the  Capuchins 
from  Russia,  and  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Swe- 
den.  He  also  betrothed  his  favourite  daughter  Anna 
to  the  duke  of  Holstein  in  1724,  having  already 
pUced  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  wife  t  ^athanoe, 
on  the  18th  of  the  preceding  May,  in  token  of  hu 
love  and  gratitude.  He  likewise  provided  that  an 
education  should  be  given  to  the  surAn\-ing  son  of  the 
unhappy  Alexis,  such  as  would  become  a  future  em- 
peror of'^Russia. 


But  Peter  had  long  felt  his  strength  declining,  from 
the  pains  he  had  suflfered  through  the  strangury  ever 
since  1723  ;  hence  the  gloom,  alternating  with  violent 
bursts  of  passion,  to  which  he  became  subject ;  and 
to  this,  pcrha])S,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  execution  of 
Mons,  first  chamberlain,  and  favourite  of  the  empress 
Catharine ;  the  reason  assigned  for  which  was  neglect 
of  duty,  bribery,  &c.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1724, 
going  to  visit  the  forge  tmd  manufactory  of  arms  at 
Systerbeck,  he  saw  a  boat  filled  with  soldiers  and 
sailors  stranded,  and  sent  a  shallop,  which  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  it  ofi*.  Determined  to  gain  his  end, 
he  set  out  for  the  spot  himself,  and  as  his  vessel 
could  not  quite  reacti  the  spot,  he  leaped  into  the 
water  and  waded  to  the  boat,  which  he  aided  in  getting 
off".  But  the  cold  which  he  caught  rendered  his  con- 
dition extremely  dangerous.  He  celebrate<i  the  new 
year  1725,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  chose  a 
new  antipope,  and  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  su- 
perfluous chapels  and  the  removal  of  the  images. 
A  surgical  operation  gave  him  no  relief;  pain  often 
deprived  him  of  reason,  but  in  his  intervals  of  sanity 
he  was  soothed  with  the  consolations  of  religion 
by  Theophanes,  archbishop  of  Pleskow.    In  one  of 
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Uiese  intervals  be  frranted  full  pardon  to  M«nxikoif, 
«l  the  earnest  tlesirf  of  Catharine.  He  expressed  a 
wiab  to  apeak  with  hia  favourite  daoghter  Anna  i  but 
vben  she  nine  tbe  ennMrar  wm  iiMaeUen.  He 
expired  on  the  8th  of  F"ebruary  1725,  in  the  arms  of 
hia  wife,  who  bad  not  left  him  for  three  nighta.  Peter 
was  fifty-three  years  of  a^e,  and,  according  to  hia 
phyaicians,  might  have  lived  forty  more  if  he  had  not 
so  long  concealed  his  disorder.  Peter  was  a  man  of 
powerful  and  original  genius,  who  did  every  thing 
himself,  and  was  never  tbe  instrument  of  others. 
Hit  ardmrww  joined  wMi  pradanee  md  TCwlolioii. 
His  violent  paasiona  nn  l  Kmsual  excesses  were  the 
iiruiUi  uf  tlie  barbarism  of  hia  nation,  his  imperfect  edu- 
cation, and  uncontrolled  power.  On  the  MBtMiiual 
oslebntion  of  hia  accession  to  the  throne,  an  eques- 
trian monument  by  Falconet,  representing  him  at  full 
speed  springing  up  a  rock,  with  hi«  hand  extended, 
and  the  inscription  "  Petro  Frimo,  Catharina  Secunda, 
mCCUaaaU*'yn»  ezpoeed  to  view  in  Vnen- 
Imrg.    It  is  repreHi  Tit"  1  in  the  previous  page. 

PETER  ii.,  emperor  uf  Russia,  grandson  of  Peter 
dw  Grart,  and  son  of  Alexis,  ascended  the  throne  in 
consequence  of  the  will  nf  Catharine  I.  in  172/,  when 
but  thirteen  years  old.  He  died  in  1730,  of  tbe  small- 
pox,       was  succeeded  by  Anna  Ivanowna. 

PEii^  III.,  FEDROWITCB,  emperar  of  Rim- 
m.  An  the  male  Kne  of  the  Rommom  catsed  with 
Peter  II.,  the  empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I. 
and  Catharine  I.,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  succession 
enjoined  by  her  father,  appomled  Charles  Peter  Ul- 
rich,  duke  of  Hnlstrin  Cottor]).  Ron  of  her  5i«tf>r  Anna 
Pctrowna  and  the  duke  ol  Holsteui,  lier  succe&aor, 
in  1742 ;  and  in  1745  she  married  him  to  the  princess 
Sophia  Augusta,  of  Anbalt-Znfaet;,  af temurds  tbe  ce- 
lelmted  CSadmrine  1L  Peter  III.  ascended  the  throne 

in  I76'2-    IV'i^  first  step  wa.K  a  rffii[U'ili:itii:)ri  witli  Fri'- 

deric  II.,  towhom  be  restored  the  conquered  kingdom 
of  Prussia  Proper,  and  sent  15.000  mentoaaristhim. 
He  estabUshed  some  srilntary  laws ;  hut  a  conspiracy 
broke  out  which  uut  an  end  to  hia  life  after  a  reign 
of  an  months.  His  predilection  for  the  people  of 
ijoktain»  hia  attempts  to  aataUiah  Prussian  tactics 
and  to  owthwar  the  privileges  of  the  great,  had 
made  him  numerous  enemies.  This  conspiracy  broke 
o«t  m  the  night  of  the  bth  of  July,  1762.  He  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  but  could  not  save  his  fife  by  this 
means ;  and  he  was  killed  at  Rnpscha,  a  seatcf  Uonnt 
Rasumoifaky,  on  the  14th  of  July,  17<>2. 

PETER,  the  apostle  (whose  original  name  was 
Simon),  waa  a  Galilean  fiahennan  nom  BeUiaaida. 
His  hrother  Andrew,  having  heen  received  hy  Jesus 
among  hia  dist  ii  l^^,  introduced  Simon  to  the  diviiu- 
instmcter.  He  promptly  resolved  to  leave  all  and 
Mlow  Jesus,  at  whose  command  he  had  madeanoit 
remark ai)l(  (iraught  of  fishes.  After  this  event  we 
find  hiia  ^J.vayH  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
one  of  his  most  conAdential  disciples.  From  the  firm- 
aeaa  of  his  faith,  Jesua  named  him  Cephas  (a  rock), 
and  bestowed  upon  him  peculiar  marks  of  affection ; 
yet  he  never  gave  him  any  superiority  over  tbe  other 
sp08ile«,  an  tbe  catbi^cs  maintain;  nor  did  Peter 
hiinself  ever  assume  H.  On  the  contrary,  Jeaus  re* 
minded  him  in  their  presence  of  his  faults  and  his 
impetuosity ;  and  iu  the  last  dreadful  night  before 
the  crucifixion,  Peter  encountered  the  reproving  look 
ef  hia  maater,  whom  he  had  followed  at  a  distance  to 
ttehenaa  of  the  high-priest,  and  there  basely  denied 
hhBftanifiHurof  puniahmt  Ripaatancef 
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purified  and  strengthened  bis  noble  heart,  which 
glowed  with  a  w;nm  love  of  Jesus.  Hia  zeal  and 
eloquence  made  him  often  the  speaker  in  bebalf  of 
hia  nUowapoctlea  on  important  oeeariona  t  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  trie  feast  of  pentecost,  after  the  ascension  of 
ChriBt,  where  Peter  had  the  boldness  to  preach  the 
gospel  pabUcIf  for  the  first  time,  and  ccmverted  se- 
veral thousands  by  bis  powerful  eloquence;  and  before 
the  Jewish  council,  where  he  defended  the  new  faith. 

His  opinions  had  great  iidhience  in  the  Christian 
churches,  and  on  his  proposal  tbe  apostles  and  eldera 
of  the  firet  eynod  at  Jeroatlem  rceolved  that  a  con* 
formity  to  the  laws  of  Monies  should  not  be  reqilind 
of  tbe  CJentile  converts  to  Christianity.  Peter  pro- 
bably travelled  through  several  countries  of  Miadle 
and  Western  Asia,  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity;  hut 
the  tradition  that  he  went  to  Rome  and  was  crucified 
there  in  the  year  G7  rests  only  on  the  rwrords  of  the 
Roman  church  j  on  which,  ^ao»  the  pope  reata  hia 
daima  to  he  eon«dered  the  aoeeeeaorof  thia  apoede. 
The  two  Epistles  of  Peter  in  the  New  Tef?tnmpnt 
were  written  in  Greek  and  directed  to  the  churchea 
in  Asia  Minor.  In  thdr  atyle  and  in  the  exposition 
of  dciiniii  \  thfy  hear  strong  marks  of  his  ardent 
mind,  iiurrying  tium  thought  to  thought,  careless  in 
expression,  but  still  animated  and  forcible. 

PETER  THE  HERMIT,  an  enthuaiaatie  monk 
of  Amiens,  who,  about  the  doae  of  the  eleventh cen- 
turv,  rou-f  (]  Kurope  to  the  first  crusade.  Peter,  who 
had  made  a  ])ilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  instigated  hf 
the  difficulties  he  had  undergone,  flew  at  his  return 
to  Pii;)e  Martin  the  Second  ;  and  tinlrr  the  auspices 
of  that  pontiff,  preached  to  an  a.sscuiijl)  of  more  than 
4000  of  the  clergy,  with  3(),()()<)  laymen,  that  met  at 
Kacenaa,  the  wila  project  of  drivii^  tbe  Mohamme* 
dwM  from  Jennaleni.  The  sncccsi  of  hit  enthoai- 
astic  harangues  was  proportior  itr  \o  tlic  holdnesaof 
bis  scheme  and  the  ignorance  of  his  auditors.  Polar 
himself  led  the  way  through  Hungary,  at  the  head  of 
an  undipciflinrd  miltit-fle  of  more  than  300,000 
men,  a  comparatively  smaii  number  of  whom  sur- 
vired  to  reaco  the  city.  Peter  distinguishes!  himself 
by  his  peiaonal  courage  at  the  atonning  of  the  holy 
city ;  and  liaving  witneeaed  ^e  aeeompfiahment  of 
his  nndcrt.'jkini^.returned  tohis  nniive  country, whero 
he  founded  the  abbey  of  Noirraoutier,  and  died  its 
first  auperior. 

PETERBOROUGH,  CHARI.FS  MORDAUNT, 
EARL  OF,  a  son  of  Lord  Morduunt,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  and  estate  in  1675.  He  was  en- 
caged in  the  expedition  to  Tangier  in  1680,  in  which 
be  served  with  diatinction  against  theMduunmedane. 
Hl  ',vi  nt  o\  cr  to  Holland  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
and  entenng^into  tbe  scheme  of  bis  dethronement, 
retnmed  to  Elngland  with  bis  successor,  by  whom  he 
Ti-as  created  ean  of  Mnninouth,  and  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  lie  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Peterborough  on  the  death  of  his  luicle, 
in  1697,  and  was  subsequently  employed  aa  COin» 
mander  of  the  English  army  in  Spain,  in  tiie  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  lie  diatinguished  himself 
greatly  by  bis  courage,  activity,and  conduct  in  taking 
Barcelona,  and  obtanung  many  other  advantages  otev 
the  French  ;  in  conscqupnce  of  which  be  wns  ap- 
pointed generalissimo  ol  tne  imperial  forces,  and  re. 
ceived  tat  thanks  of  the  Btitish  parliament.  In  the 
reign  of  Gc<Mge  I.  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Gar* 
ter,  and  recdved  Uie  appointment  of  genanlof 
His  death  taok  pbcn  dnring  ft 
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LmImii  in  1738.  Lord  PMerbcmwmh  wm  intimil* 

with  Ilia  'ilLT  ir  v  roiitcmporaries,  atnJ  was  himself  a 
writer  ot  poetry,  some  of  wbich  ha«  beta  publiMhed. 
In  "TbeCorrespondaiiee  of  tbeCountessuf  Suffolk/' 
•dited  bv  Mr.  Croker,  arc  geveml  of  his  letters. 

PETKRii,  HUGH.  vva!i  born  at  Fowey,  iu  Corn- 
wall, in  1599,  and  in  1622  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts  at  Trinity  college.  Cambridge.  After  obtain- 
ing a  license,  and  preaching  in  London  with  great 
success,  lie  removed  lo  Holland,  and  several  years 
afterwarda  to  America,  oa  account  of  hia  noncontor- 
nitf.  In  1636  lie  wm  entitnted  with  the  charge  of 
the  church  at  Salem,  an<l  remained  there  five  years. 
He  did  not,  however,  cutitine  his  attention  exclusively 
toapiritual  concerns,  hut  took  an  active  interest  in 
■aercantih'  nnd  civil  affairs;  he  axsistfi!  in  rrforniirig 
tba  pohce  ut  the  town,  suggested  the  pluu  ul  the 
iriwrf  and  of  the  eoaating  and  foreign  voyages, 
procwed  carpantar^  and  angagad  in  trade  withgieai 
succeas. 

In  1641  he  came  to  England  on  a  mission  to  pro- 
cure an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade,  but 
never  returned.   During  the  dvil  war  he  advonted 

tht'  riu.se  of  parliament  hy  his  preaching,  and  wa-s 
appomted  by  Cromwell  one  of  the  licensers  of  minis- 
ters, and  also  a  commissioner  for  amending  the  laws, 
though  totally  dirtqualified  for  %wh  fmployment. 
Alter  the  restoration  he  wan  tried  for  cun^spirtng  with 
Cromwell  and  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  waa 
executed  on  the  l6th  of  October,  1660,  aged  sixty- 
one  years.  He  is  accused  by  Burnet  of  having  pressed 
the  i Diidemnation  of  the  unfortunate  (.'harlea  ;  but  he 
himself  declared  in  hia  wiU  that  he  opposed  it.  He 
waa  a  man  of  no  learning,  bat  of  impetoona  seal  and 
peculiar  native  vigour  of  rnind.  His  sermons,  several 
of  which  were  publiabed,  pr(><iuc«d  a  great  effect  upon 
the  populace  by  their  striking  though  vulgar  elo- 
quence. His  coarse  an<!  famihar  images  never  failod 
to  answer  their  purpose ;  »nd  he  poaseused  the  faculty 


of  associating  his  thoughta  in  such  a  maanar  aa  lb 
nceveat  them  from  being  eaaily  forgotten. 
PETHION.  or  PETION  BE  \lLLENEUVE. 

JEROME,  a  French  revolutionary  sifiu^uiiin,  \sho 
was  originallvan  advocate  at  Cbartres,  and  was  chosen 
deputy  by  the  fiert  Aat  of  that  city  to  tba  atates- 
general.  The  character,  conduct,  and  talent,  of  Pe- 
tfaion  have  been  variously  represented ;  but  bis  great 
influence  over  public  affairs  is  a  proof  that  be  waa  not 
destitute  of  ability.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he 
acted  with  Mirabeau,  but  did  not  join  in  such  of  his 
measures  as  were  calcidated  to  impede  the  extension 
of  UberQr  and  eauality  of  ngbta.  In  October  1780 
ha  waa  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ant  committee 
of  general  safety.  hhI  in  December  1700  was  elected 

Cesident  of  the  national  assembly.  In  June  follow- 
g  he  became  {Mreatdent  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of 
Par-<;,  rrnd,  tnrrrther  with  Barnave  and  Latour-Mau- 
bourg,  was  appointed  commissioner  to  attend  the  re- 
turn of  the  monarch.  He  waa  elected  mayor  of  Paris 
in  November  1791,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  impli- 
cation in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries.  June  20lh,  1792, 
was  suspended  from  his  functions  July  6th,  but  re- 
atored  by  the  aaaembly  on  the  13th.  Hia  behaviour 
on  the  10th  of  August  haa,  hy  aome,  been  interpreted 
as  the  result  of  weakness,  and  by  others  as  the  effect 
of  design,  to  avoid  betra^ng  his  character  as  an  abet- 
tor of  the  violence.  Being  nominated  a  deputy  from 
tho  lepartmentof  Eure  and  Loire  to  the  convention, 
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of  that  aaaerobly.   Soon  aftar  the  daadi  of  the  Uig 

Pelhiori  was  accusri]  of  having  contributed  to  the 
massacres  of  (September  ;  but  agaii)»t  this  charge  bs 
successfully  defended  himself.  He  now,  bowevv, 
became  the  object  of  jealousy  to  Robespierre,  nnr!  tj* 
included  in  the  proscriptton  of  the  Giruiiduts  in  .Mkj 
1793.  Ha  mane  his  escape,  with  aotne  other  depa. 
tiea  of  the  aame  party,  to  tM  department  of  CalrnhN^ 
where  they  in  vam  endoivoured  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  insurrections  against  the  terrorists.  Some  time 
after  the  body  of  Fethion,  with  that  of  Buxot.oDeof  to 
confederatea,  waa  found  in  «  field  in  the  departoHot 
of  t!ic  Gironde.  half  devoured  by  wnlves.  ;<nditlii 
supposed  that  he  had  perished  from  hunger. 

PETION.  ALEXANDRE.— This  celebrated  pre- 
sident of  the  southern  parts  of  the  islan'!  T  !!iyti. 
was  a  mulatto,  and  received  his  education  in  the  uu- 
litary  school  of  Paris.  Bma§  m  manof  cnUivaidlni' 
deratanding  and  attractive  mannert,  and,  moreovw, 
well  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  he  served  in  die 
French,  and  afterwards  in  the  Ilaytian  armies,  with 
success  and  reputation.  He  was  in  high  credit  as  i 
altilfnl  engineer,  in  whidi  capacity  lie  rendered  the 
most  essential  services  to  Toussn  iit  ami  Dessalin?*, 
from  whom  he  received  nuny  marks  of  attention  aad 
rapid  advancement  in  hia  profession.  He  succeeded 
Clervaux  in  the  t:"vprntnfTU  of  Port  au  Priticc,  aal 
tlie  command  of  lue  mulaltoes,  and  held  this  post  at 
the  time  of  De^salin^i'  death.  Petion  was  biglilf 
reapeeted  by  the  peofde  for  hia  talenu  and  virtues; 
and  upon  tne  diaeolnUon  of  the  government  by  the 
death  (jf  De8salines,thepeo})le  of  colour  rallied  around 
him  as  their  chief  in  preference  to  Christopbe,  who 
became  the  leader  of  the  bbeka.  Chriatoptie^  daen* 
ing  him>fclf  erti'lcil  to  the  undivided  .i^uccesaioo  af 
Toussaint  and  Dcssalines,  the  tv>o  chiefs  took 
arms  and  had  many  rencounters,  in  one  of  wluca 
particularly,  a  pitched  battle,  fought  January  UU 
iS07,  Petion  was  defeated  and  pursued  by  Christophe 


to  the  very  gates  of  Port  au  Prince.  This  campaign 
aeetired  to  Chhatophe  a  decided  and  nnqoaatiooed 
aacendeney  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ialand.  whoe 

his  chief  strength  lay.  Still  Pction's  personal  popu- 
larity, and  the  hoeUlity  of  the  mukttoes  to  the  ne- 
groes, enabled  him  to  maintain  his  ground  at  dit 
south  ;  and  a  bloody  war  ensued  between  the  rivJ 
chieftains  of  several  years'  duration,  favourable  io  M 
isaue  to  Cliriatophe  on  the  whole,  but  not  eulficiendf 
so  to  di«pns«ses8  Petion  of  his  power.  "Wearied,  at 
length,  of  their  unavailuig  struggle,  both  parties  ta- 
citly suspended  the  contest,  and  devoted  tnemselrei 
to  the  improvement  of  their  reapective  dominuMM. 
PWdon'a  government  took  the  form  of  repubiiean 
stitutions,  consisting  of  himself,  n^:  president  for  lifr» 
ahd  a  legislative  body  so  constituted  as  to  be  coa- 
pletely  under  his  influence.  Petion  was  a  man  af 
fine  t^nts  and  of  honourable  feelings  and  intentions, 
but  not  well  adapted  for  the  station  which  be  was 
called  upon  to  fill.  Tbe  Haytians,  just  liberated  from 
absolute  slavery,  without  the  education,  habits  of 
thought,  moral  energy,  and  rectitude  of  character, 
which  are  necessary  in  a  government  perfectly  repub- 
lican«  atood  in  need  of  a  ruler  lesa  kind,  gentle,  and 
humane  than  Petion.  In  eonaeqoenee  of  thia  Ua 
people  rela.\ed  in  their  attertmn  tn  agriculture,  his 
finmcfw  became  diaorganixed,  and  his  country  impo- 
veriabed  t  and,  diaheartened  at  a  atate  of  thtnga  wfaidi 
he  saw  no  means  of  remedyintr,  he  Mini-  into  a  stats 


wiiich  met  in  8eptember,be  became  tbe  first  president  1  of  deapondency,  which  mded  xn  voluntary  death. 
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Hw  ffitri  iDnns  lasted  only  eight  days,  during  which 
ho  resolutely  refused  all  remedies  and  every  species 
of  aliment,  even  to  water ;  dyinc,  at  length,  of  mere 
ioMiittoii  and  detpondeney.  Hie  physician*,  upon 
examining  his  body  after  death,  found  all  its  functions 
perfectly  sound,  and  without  any  trace  uf  malady.  He 
died  on  the  2gth  of  Maidi,  M18»  and  was  ■ueMadad 
by  President  Boyer. 

PETIVER,  JAMES,  an  English  botanist,  who 
practised  as  an  apothecary  in  Londnn.  lie  wan  a 
edebrated  coUector  of  natural  curiosities,  and  formed 
•Baamai,  of  which  he  publiahed  an  aceonnt  He  was 
for  many  years  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  llay,  he  prepared  fur  llie  press 
his  "  History  of  Planta."  Mr.  Petiver  died  in  April 
1718,  and  his  collectiimaWBra  purchased  by  Sir  Hana 
Sloane.   He  pubUshad  aeverai  works  on  botany  be- 


PETRARCH,  FRANCIS.^Thi*  extraordinary 
poet  and  restorer  of  literature  in  modem  Italy 
was  l)f)rn  at  Arezzo  in  1304.  His  father  had  been 
a  notarv  in  the  city  of  Florence,  but  bad  been 
banished  daring  the  infancy  of  hia  aon,  iriw  was 
brought  up  till  lie  was  seven  years  of  age  at  Ancise 
in  the  valley  of  the  Amo.  After  this  period  the  father, 
losing  all  nope  of  settling  again  in  Florence,  from 
wliicn  the  violence  of  a  poutinl  fiution  had  removed 
him.  departed  with  hii  family  to  Avignon,  whither 
the  holy  see  had  been  transferred  from  Rome.  Here 
youiur  Petrarch  first  commenced  his  friendship  for 
Gnl  Settinio,  the  aon  of  a  Genoese,  with  whom  his 
filfther  was  acquainted,  and  a  youth  of  almnt  his  own 
age.  From  Avignon,  however,  botlu  famiUes  shortly 
removed  to  Carpentras,  a  pleasant  town  a  few  miles 
distant;  and  here  Petrarch  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Convenole,  a  Tuaean  schoolmaster,  of  whom  Pe- 
trarch  said  many  years  after,  that  "  lie  reseniblcil  llie 
whetstone  wliich  aharpened  knivea  but  remained  dull 
Mf."  Underhhtt,however,  andbvtheaidof  the 
elementary  instruction  wliicli  he  had  received  from 
him,  Petrarch  soon  left  his  companions  l>ehind  him  i 
in  his  scholastic  studies,  and  particularly  in  his  pro- 
idaney  in  the  Latin  languagai  and  from  the  age  of 
tta  to  fifteen  he  learned  as  nmeh  of  grammar,  rha- 
tone,  and  logic  as  could  be  acqidnd  m  th«  idlMla 

BfgfllupuY.— Vql.  IL 
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of  that  day.  At  about  this  age  he  appears  either  to 
have  first  received  the  germ  of  poetical  genius,  or 
at  least  to  have  experieoMd  that  wnicb  cbieliyeSected 
its  development,  from  a  Tint  to  the  celebrated  foun- 
tain and  valley  of  Vaucluse.  Of  this  beaul'iful  sjiot 
we  have  tbc  following  graphic  account  from  the  pen 
of  Ugo  Foscoli  :•— **  The  valley  of  Vaucluse  is  one  of 
those  works  of  nature  wliich  five  centiirit  s  have  been 
I  unable  to  disturb.  On  ieaviii^r  Avignon  the  eye  of 
I  the  traveller  rejKises  on  an  expanse  of  beautiful  mea- 
dow till  ha  arhraa  on  a  plain  varied  by  numerotta 
vineyards.  At  a  ahott  dntanee  tiie  hilia  begin  to 
ascend,  covered  with  trees,  which  are  reflected  on  the 
Sorga,  the  waters  of  which  are  so  limpid,  their  course 
so  rapid,  and  their  sounds  so  soft,  that  tho  ]>oet  de- 
scribes them  truly  when  be  says,  '  that  they  are 
liquid  crystal,  the  murmurs  of  which  rain^^le  with  the 
songs  of  birds  to  fill  the  air  with  banoony.'  Its 
banka  are  covered  with  aaitatic  plants,  and  in  thoae 
places  where  the  hQ»  or  the  rapidity  of  the  enrrtnt 
prevent  their  being  distinguished,  it  seems  to  roll 
over  a  bed  of  green  marble.  Nearer  the  source  the 
soil  is  sterile ;  and  as  the  channel  grows  narrow  the 
waves  break  against  the  rocks,  and  roll  in  a  torrent 
of  foam  and  spray,  gUttenng  with  the  rcHcction  of 
the  prismatic  colours.  On  advancing  still  farther  up 
the  river  the  traveller  finds  himaalf  indoaed  in  n 
atmieimilar  recess,  formed  by  rodta  inaeeetaible  on 
the  right,  and  alirupt  and  precipitous  on  the  loft, 
rising  into  obelieks,  pyramids,  and  every  fantastic 
shape,  and  from  the  midst  of  them  a  thousand  rivn- 
lets  descend.  The  valley  is  terminated  by  a  moun- 
tain perpendicularly  scarped  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  anr]  through  a  natural  norch  of  concentric 
arehaa  be  entera  a  vast  cavern,  toe  silence  and  dark^ 
neaa  of  which  an  intcrmpted  only  by  the  murmur, 
ing  and  the  sparkling  of  trie  waters  in  a  basin  which 
ibnns  the  principal  source  of  the  Soiga.  'lliis  basin,' 
the  depth  of  which  has  never  yet  been  fathomed, 
overflows  in  the  spring,  and  it  then  sends  forth  its 
waters  with  such  an  impetuosity  as  to  force  them 
through  a  fiaaure  in  the  top  of  the  cavern^  9i  M  de* 
vatioa  of  naariy  a  hundred  feet  on  the  mountain, 
wheioee  they  ffradually  precipitate  themselves  from 
height  to  height  in  cascades,  sometimes  showing,  and 
sometimes  concealing  in  their  foam,  the  huge  masses 
of  rock  wliich  thay  hurry  along.  The  roar  of  tha 
torrents  never  ceases  during  the  long  rains,  while  it 
seems  as  if  the  rocks  themselves  were  dissolved  away, 
and  the  thunder  re-echoed  from  cavern  to  cavern* 
The  awM  aolemni^of  thia  qfMCtade  is  varied  by  the 
rays  of  the  snn,  which  towards  evening  particularly 
refracts  and  reflects  its  various  tints  on  the  cascades. 
After  the  dog-days  the  rocks  become  arid  and  black* 
the  basin  resumes  its  levd,  and  dia  TaUefrstoma  to 
a  profound  stillness." 

In  this  beautiful  solitude  did  the  susceptible  mind 
of  Petrarch  become  inspired  with  that  fanef  tad 
aensibiUty  which  oonatituted  through  life  the  sonrce 
of  all  his  pleasnrea  and  dl  hia  anfferings.  The  time, 
however,  shortly  arrived  when  his  father  lli<)iii,'ht  it 
necessarv  to  seek  an  establishment  for  iiis  son.  Sci- 
ence ana  letters  were  held  in  contempt  even  at  Avig- 
non, though  the  residence  of  tbc  most  polite  niul 
i  witty  court  in  Europe.  Law  was  the  only  study 
which  led  to  fortune,  and  Petrarco  observing  the 
talents  of  his  son,  hoped  lie  would  distinguish  him- 
aalf in  that  profession,  and  aent  hhn  to  atndy  at  Mont> 
pdiw,  a  town  at  mneh  celebrated  ibr  iti  htntf  and 
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heallhfulness  as  for  the  Rkill  of  its  professors,  butii 
in  pbjRic  and  law.  l^e  Roman  lav  had  been  taught 
there  from  the  twelftli  century.  Pctrarcli  Rtimied 
here  four  years,  but  it  was  so  much  lost  time,  fur  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  fix  his  attention  on  such  dry 
•objects.  "  I  could  not»"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "  deprave  my  mind  by  inch  ■  ays  tern  of  chi- 
canery as  the  j)resent  forms  or  law  exhibit."  Pelrarco 
}ierceiting  bis  slow  progress,  ttent  him  to  Bologna,  a 
place  of  still  higher  celebrity  for  |>erson8  of  this  pro- 
fession {  but  be  succeeded  no  better  there,  than  at 
Montpelier.  His  father  went  to  Bologna  to  remedy, 
if  possible,  tliis  e\nl,  which  he  apprehended  would  be 
■0  fital  to  hie  futon  ponoite.  Fetnreh,  who  did 
not  expect  hit  ftlher,  rm  to  bide  tbe  mannteripts  of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  and  some  other  poets,  of  whose  works 
he  had  formed  a  little  library,  depriving  himself  of 
•very  other  enjoyment  to  become  master  of  these 
treasures.  Petrarcn,  bnvini;^  discovered  the  place  in 
which  they  were  concealed,  cast  them  all  into  the  fire- 
Petrarch  now,  however,  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
filial  duty,  and,  in  oppoeition  to  all  hie  prediapoaitione 
and  tastes,  pressed  forward  in  the  etuoy  to  which  bia 
fother  had  ipj  nnicd  him.  But  nature  was  always 
atronger  than  his  efibrts,  though  prompted  by  so 
powerful  a  motive.  At  thie  time  he  Ijecame  ac- 
quunted  with  two  of  the  best  poets  of  tlie  day  anion;; 
tne  professors  at  the  university  of  Bologna.  Cino  tic 
Pestoye  and  Cecco  de  Asoli.  It  was  rather  singular 
that  Cino  had  three  pupils  who  have  oonferred  on 
bini»  and  their  country,  and  themedvee,  tbe  highest 
honour — viz.,  Petrarch,  B<iccaccio,an(l  Bartholi.  'Hie 
professors  soon  discovered  the  talents  and  the  poet- 
Mai  genius  of  Petrarch,  and  directed  their  endea- 
rours  to  the  ctiltivation  of  the  latter.  But  whilp  he 
was  thus  vacillating  between  his  inclinations  and  his 
doty,  he  received  intelligence  of  his  mother's  death 
and  his  father,  unable  to  aapport  hia  loaa,  aurriTed 
her  but  a  few  months. 

Afier  the  deatli  of  li'^  j  n-ents,  Petrarch  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  hicrature,  under  the  auspices  of 
John  of  Florence,  an  ecclesiastic  with  whom  he  he- 
came  acquainted  ;  and  in  such  pursuits  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  spent  an  uninterrupted  life,  but 
for  the  circumstance  which  formed  the  main  era  of 
his  history  and  determined  the  tenour  of  hia  character. 
This  was  his  meeting  with  Laura,  whoee  name  has 
ever  been  insc[)arab]y  connected  with  his  own,  and 
whose  charms  he  has  immortalized  in  his  verses.  He 
fmt  saw  her  going  to  the  ehnreh  of  St.  Claire  in 
Avignon,  and  immediately  became  passionately  at- 
taclied  to  her.  She,  however,  was  a  married  lady, 
and  consequently  treated  his  advances  with  becoming 
disregard.  About  the  same  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  and  joined  the  household  of  the  Co- 
lonna  family,  and  shortly  nfterwardH  li  ft  .Vvignon  lo 
improve  liis'  knowledge  and  relieve  his  mind  by  tra- 
velling. Thia  expedient,  bowerer,  proved  utterly 
inefTectiial  to  bani«?h  the  recollection  of  Laura.  Me 
returned,  composed  a  multitude  of  sonnets  to  her, 
and  at  len^-th  lied  precipitately  from  A\'ignon  to  the 
solitudes  of  Vaucluse,  where  he  had  at  first  fallen  in 
love  with  nature,  and  was  followed  thither  l»y  all  the 
demons  which  hia  own  morbid  laaubility  had  con- 
jured up. 

In  bis  thirty-fourth  year  Petrarch  obtained  a  small 
ccclesiitstical  Icneflce  from  Pope  Beiiediel  XII.,  and 
thougli  he  was  pressed  to  reside  at  Avignon,  where 
the  papal  court  wat  then  held,  lie  prafemd  tkt  tv- 
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tireinent  of  Vauclti»c.    "Ileverend  and  mo^  di^- 
fied  prelate,  my  much  honoured  lord,'*  aays  PetrwA 
to  the  bishop  of  Lombes,  "  yon  \n\ite  me  to  sf  ttk  it 
the  court  of  Rome  in  Avignon,  and  fill  me  with 
roost  brilliant  hopes  of  adrancemeot.    Now,  bad  1 
not  previously  received  manjf  the  moat  unequirool 
proofs  of  your  great  Undnea*  and  aflbetion,  I  mi|rlit 
feel  dis]>08ed  to  look  upon  you  as  the  bitterest  enemy 
your  unfortunate  friend  Francis  could  poaaiblj  ban 
in  this  world.    V  rom  tbe  dHftient  vouvoratfoMa  w$ 
have  fre(mcntly  had  together,  you  cannot  be  ignonot 
of  the  great  promises  I  have  at  times  had  ftom  ha 
holiness  Pope  John ;  insomocb  as  to  raise  in  ay 
mind  a  bir  expectation  of  being  speedily  pniaistei 
to  some  elevated  post and  yet  here  I  am,  and  h«v 
1  shall  ever  remain,  ti  nt  poor  unfortanata  wreich 
Petrarch.    Your  long  experience  in  the  world  nntt 
have  clearly  manifested  to  you  that  noting  is  more 
fallacious  and  deceitful  than  the  flattering  proinise^ 
of  a  court;  and  that  the  most  profligate  and  die 
most  illiterate  of  mankind,  nay.  even  tbe  most 
nerate  of  the  aona  of  earth,  who,  either  by  atoMDj, 
favour,  or  adulation,  rise  to  tbe  higbeet  atatione  tad 
dignit'i^    r  the  church,  are  the  jiersuns  bestreceiv?  ! 
there.   0  tempora  I  0  mores  !  You  would  think  ne 
bighlyculpablewerel  toobtainany  thing  good  bj  such 
Indirect  courses  as  these.    How  ia  it  then  ]K)<i»iUi  . 
my  dear  Sir,  that  you,  who  are  O  man  of  high  biftL, 
honour,  and  integrity,  can  propoae  to  me  to  Tt-*^ 
blish  myself  in  that  court  vvhere  not  a  single  pmon, 
professing  to  be  an  honest  man.  and  being  actutUr 
so,  would  deem  it  fit  to  remain  without  (ihame  Vn 
himself,  when  not  actually  driven  by  want  so  to  doi 
Besides,  were  it  even  poasifale  for  me  to  obtabi  pes' 
ferment  through  the  mtmificence  of  his  holiness,  strll 
the  horrid  vicea  of  that  conrt  are  so  revolting  toffif 
mind  that  the  very  thoughts  of  them  Bike  me  tidt 
at  heart.   Know,  that  when  I  withdrew  myself  frws 
the  papal  courts,  I  sang  forth  the  psalm — ^Wl« 
Israel  went  out  of  Kgyj)!.*    In  the  cheerful  solitu  ic^ 
of  Vaucluse  1  enjoy  a  Kweet  and  uadiHturbed  repox, 
which  afforda  me  aoffident  Idsnra  to  prosecute  raj 
studies  in  peace  and  tranquillity;  and  what  I  oaf 
occasionally  have  to  spare  from  those  studies  1  psst 
in  relaxation  and  amusements  at  Cabrieres.  Ali- 
my  friend,  were  it  |>ossible  for  von  to  fix  yoor  rm* 
dence  in  that  charming  ^-alley  of  Vaudnse,  yflsi  w**! 
not  only  he  disgusted  with  the  pajjal  court,  hut 
all  tbe  rest  of  the  world.  As  to  me,  it  is  my  fina  ^^ 
termination  never  to  behold  that  eotttt  agab.  li'- 
raember  me.  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  that  mostMCtl- 
lent  man,  Messere  8tefano  Colonna,  your  fnthrr, » 
well  as  to  yoor  worthy  brother  tbe  cardinal,  aiid 
continue  to  honour  me  with  your  cordial  aJiidiw 
Vaucluse,  10th  of  the  Calends  of  June,  1338.** 

In  tracing  the  literary  career  of  Petrarch,  we  ""S** 
not  tiass  unnoticed  his  "passion  for  Laura:"  indf^d 
we  nave  already  adverted  to  bis  fint  meeting  ^ 
that  Iridy.  On  the  real  happiness  of  his  life 
iieve  it  tsercised  but  little  mfluence;  but  offerm^* 
fniitful  theme  for  his  pen  as  a  poet,  it  became  br 
habit  the  business  of  his  existence.  Notwithitia^ 
ing  Petrarch's  love  of  retirement,  he  still  Wt  a  Wad 
of  necessity  for  attracting  by  all  means  the  s^'Oipstlif 
of  the  world ;  and  tbe  wretchedness  th;)t  is  ^^'^ 
raged  by  ancb  a  vanitjr  ia  vtterly  incapahia  ef  s» 
consolation.  A  refined  mind,  agitated  by  a  natdn! 
quickness  of  sensations  habitually  uncontrolled,  m*^ 
hmi  drawi^  and  wiaii  bf  tma^  Iha  ptamaM  " 
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Uuinu  His  pOMion  was  protracted  by  that  unmanly 
imtolntioa  wUch  «m  the  real  source  of  bi«  mieery 

and  lamentations.  When  she  diHappo^ircd  for  ever 
from  his  eyes,  melancholy  sensations  had  long  l>ecome 
habitual  to  him.  In  the  course  of  the  ten  following 
'  years  he  wrote  the  second  part  of  his  love-])0€try, 
where  he  describes  Laura  as  Humetiines  ap|>earing  to 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  at  other  times  "he 
diMolvea  into  ecituice,"  and  brings  "  the  third  hea- 
ven before  his  eyet^  to  contemplate  the  eelestial 
beauties  of  Laura.  Frequently  he  complains  of  the 
faiahty  which  condemned  him  atiU  to  notuish  his 
desires  upon  the  dust  of  a  shadow,  and  we  find  him 
exclaiming, — "What  art  thou  doing?  why  art  thou 
still  musing,  O  my  (liHconsoIate  soul  r  Why  dost 
thou  persevere  in  looking  back  to  the  time  that  can- 
not return?  lliou  only  addest  fuel  to  the  fire  in  which 
thou  consumest.  Let  us  seek  heaven,  since  nothing 
pleases  us  on  earth  from  the  day  that  \vc  saw  that 
beauty  which,  living  and  dead,  was  destined  to  dis- 
toib  our  repftse — ^  More  than  twenty  years  at  least 
altar  he  had  lost  her,  when  he  was  himself  on  the 
brftik  of  the  grave,  and  when  he  was  able  to  think  of 
har  with  laon  composure,  he  drew  from  bia  memory 
a  picture  more  distinet,  though  not  perhaps  perfectly 
true,  uf  the  Itcart,  tlic  jtrinciples,  ami  the  conduct  of 
Laura. 

.  He  dMcribes  her  desoendioff  from  heaven  on  the 
dew  the  night  after  she  had  leu  the  miseries  of  the 
worhl.  He  says  that  she  a|)pcarcd  before  him. 
Stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  sighing,  said :  "  Re- 
eogniaa  the  woman  who,  imn  first  moment  that 
thy  young  heart  knew  her,  witlidrew  thee  from  tlie 
path  of  the  crowd." — "Whilst  my  tears  testified  the 
■onow  which  her  loss  had  eccamoned  rac — 'Thou 
iHlt  never  be  happy,'  said  bhe,  'wliile  thou  art  the 
alave  of  the  world.  To  a  pure  mind,  death  is  eman- 
dpnlion  from  a  dreary  prison.  My  loss  would  give 
thee  pleasure  if  tboa  fcnewest  but  a  small  portion  of 
my  happiness.*  In' uttering  these  words,  she  turned 
her  eyes  with  reli)<inus  gratitude  towards  heaven. 

*'She  ceased ;  and  I  said  to  her,  'Do  not  the  weight 
of  inirmities,  and  the  toftursa  invented  by  tyrants, 
sometimes  embitter  the  agonies  of  death  ?' '  I  cannot 
denv,'  said  jshe,  *  that  dbath  is  preceded  by  acute 
■nmriag  and  by  the  dread  of  eternity;  but  if  we 
nhee  our  tmat  in  God,  it  is  but  as  a  sigh.  In  the 
flower  of  my  youth,  when  thou  lovedst  me  the  most, 
life  had  its  ^rn  atest  charm  for  me ;  but  when  I  quitted 
it,  I  felt  the  gaiety  of  one  who  leavea  the  place  of  his 
tiale  to  retom  to  his  home.  I  felt  no  eorrow  except 
pity  for  thee.* 

**<  Ahi  but  tell  me,'  said  I,  'in  the  name  of  that 
fidelitT  which  yon  formerly  knew,  and  which  you 
now  know  more  certainly  in  the  presence  of  that 
Being  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden,  tell  me,  was  the 
pity  which  you  felt  for  me  inspired  by  love  ?'  I  had 
nardly  uttered  these  words,  wlien  1  perceived  her 
countenance  illumined  by  that  heavenly  smile  which 
liad  ever  shed  serenity  over  ray  sorrows,  and  she 
alghed.  '  lliou  hast  always  possessed  my  affection,' 
add  ahtt,  'and  then  always  wilt  possess  it ;  but  I  have 
deemed  it  right  to  temper  thy  passion  hy  the  stern- 
ness of  my  looks.  A  mother  never  loves  her  child 
more  dearly  than  when  she  seema  to  chide  it.  How 
often  have  I  said  to  myself,  He  is  consumed  by  a 
raging  fire,  and  I  must  not  therefore  let  him  know 
what  is  passing  in  my  heart  Alas!  wc  are  little 
capable  of  aoch  efforts  when  we  onraelvea  lore  and 
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yet  fear.  But  it  was  by  these  means  onlv  that  we 
could  preserve  our  honom-  and  save  onr  eouis.  How 

often  have  I  feigned  anger  while  love  was  stnigjjling 
in  my  heart.  When  1  saw  thee  smkmg  beneath  de- 
spondency, I  gave  thee  a  look  of  consolation,  I  spoke 
to  thee,  'riie  grief  and  the  dread  which  I  felt  must 
have  altered  the  tone  of  ray  voice,  and  thou  must 
have  perceived  it.  At  other  limes  thou  wcrt  earned 
away  byjage,  and  I  could  control  thee  by  severity 
only.  Tlieee  are  the  erpedienta,  these  are  the  arts  I 
have  practised.  It  waa  hy  this  alternation  of  kind- 
ness and  of  rigour  that  1  have  conducted  thee,  some* 
times  happy,  sometimes  unhappy,  wearied  in  truths 
but  still  I  have  conducted  thee  tdl  tlu n  is  no  mora 
any  danger:  I  have  saved  us  both,  and  my  liaj)i)me8»  it 
the  greater  that  I  have.*  My  tears  flowed  fast  while 
she  spoke,  and  I  answered  her,  trembling,  that  I 
uhould  be  rewarded  if  I  might  dare  to  believe  her — 
«he  interrupted  roe,  and  her  face  reddened  as  she 
said :  '  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  dost  thou 
donbt?  My  tongue  shall  never  reveal  whether  thou 
hast  been  as  dear  to  mv  eye.s  as  to  my  heart.  Hut 
in  nothing  have  I  delighted  more  than  in  thy  love, 
and  in  the  immortality  which  thoa  hast  given  to  ray 
name.  All  that  I  required  of  thee  wri'!  to  moderate 
thy  excess.  In  cmleavouring  to  tell  me  the  secret  of 
thy  BOOl,  thou  ojieneilst  it  to  all  the  world.  'Jlience 
arose  my  coldness.  'I1ie  more  thou  cailedst  aloud 
for  jtity,  the  more  was  I  constrained  by  modesty  and 
fear  to  be  silent.  ITiere  has  been  little  din'ercncc  in 
our  sympathy,  except  that  the  one  proclaimed,  and 
the  other  con«^ed  it.  Bnt  complaint  does  not  em- 
l)itter  .suffrrin^«.  nor  does  silrr.rc  voftcn  them.'" 

'i'he  poet  says  that  they  continued  this  conversa- 
tion, and  he  dwella  with  some  complacency  on  the 
merit  <if  his  poetry,  whilst  Laura  is  unable  to  conceal 
that  jealousy  which,  although  itsjjrings  immediately 
out  of  selfishness  and  envy,  im  always  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  effect  of  the  deepest  attachment.  "1 
would  have  desired,"  she  said,  "  to  have  been  bom 
near  thy  beautiful  country;  however,  that  land  in 
which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  please  thee, 
ought  to  aeem  bSt  in  my  eyes.  aaph(  that  heart, 
whose  devotion  to  inc  alone  ia  my  unfiuliiig  ddiight, 
would  have  felt  fur  others." 

•  O  not*  I  rrlrd.  ■  the  rolling  tph^rM  above 
That  kindird  fint  the  nuernt  tpiurk  to  low, 
WhstvTcr  cllroe  your  hearcnly  prpsi-ticf  own'd. 
Had  led  me  there  by  tacntl  instinct  bound.' 

•••  Whalc'cr  yon  think,  the  honour  all  was  mtaitt' 
The  vi.ji.n  nniwored  with  a  smile  divinc": 
'  Kill  111  .         Iiow  th«'  l)li»>riil  iiiKinriils  flir, 
Vou  ^^t•  nut  !h)w  Aurora  clinila  llio  t\ky  I  * 

Her  lover  then  asked  her  if  it  would  be  long  before 
he  should  rejoin  her.  Laura  deported,  saying,  **Ao 
far  n<;  it  is  permited  me  to  know,  Uiou  wilt  remain 
long  upon  earth  without  me ;"  and  indeed  Petrarch 
really  surv  ived  Laura  about  twenty-six  years. 

We  now  approach  the  most  memorable  period  in 
the  life  of  Fetnrcfar  namdy,  hia  investment  with  the 
laurel  crown  in  the  capitol  at  Rome.  It  is  thus  mi- 
nutely depicted  by  Gibbon  the  historian  : — "  Twelve 
patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scarlet ;  six  rspre* 
scntatives  of  the  most  illustriotis  families,  in  green 
robes,  with  garlands  of  llowers,  accompanied  the 
procession  t  m  tiie  midst  of  the  prinoeeand  nobles, 
the  senator,  count  of  Anguillara,  a  Iduman^of  the 
( 'olonna,  ascended  the  throne ;  and  at  the  voice  of  a 
herald,  Petrarch  arose.  After  discoursing  on  a  text 
of  Viigil»  and  thrice  repeating  his  vpwa  for  the  pros- 
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perity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  re- 
ceived from  tho  senator  a  laurel  crown,  with  the  more 
precious  declaratioo, — '  This  u  the  reward  of  merit.' 
Tht  people  ehoated  *  Lon^  life  to  the  ctpitol  and 
the  poe  t ' '  A  sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome  was  accepted 
as  the  eti'ustoa  of  genius  and  (gratitude  ;  and  after  the 
whole  proeeeeion  had  visited  the  Vatican,  tlie  profane 
wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter. 
In  the  diploma  which  was  presented  to  Petrarch,  the 
title  and  prerogatives  of  poet- laureate  are  revived  in 
the  capitol,  nftt  r  the  lapse  of  1300 years;  and  he  re- 
ceiretthe  j  r|  i  tual  privilege  of  wearing  at  his  choice 
a  crown  ot  laurel,  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the 
poetic  habit,  and  of  teaching,  (iisputing,  interpreting, 
and  composinff,  in  all  places  whatsoever,  anri  on  all 
subjects  of  literature.  The  grant  >va8  ratified  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  the  character 
of  citizen  was  the  rscompoBce  of  Irii  aftctiion  for  the 
Roman  name." 

The  appearance  of  PMrarch,  when  arrayed  for  his 
triumph  in  the  capitol,  is  carefully  delineau  d  in  the 
sulijoined  sketch,  copied  from  an  iUumioaied  copy 
of  hiimra  worica. 


Petrarch's  person,  if  wc  may  tnist  to  his  biogra- 
phers, "  was  so  striking  with  beauties  as  to  attract 
universal  admiration."  Hiey  represent  him  "  w  ith 
large  and  manly  features,  eyes  full  of  fire,  a  blooming 
complexion,  and  a  countenance  that  bespoke  all  the 
genius  and  fancy  that  shouc  forth  in  iiis  works." 
Possibly  Petrarch  was  sot  over-vain  of  his  exterior 
endowinenta,  though  it  does  irat  appear  that  mo- 
desty bad  ever  intt  rfcred  with  his  self-appreciation. 
"  Without  being  uncommonly  handsome,"  says  he, 
in  the  •*  Letter  to  Posterity,'*  "  my  person  had  aome- 
thing  agreeable  in  it  in  my  youtli.  My  complexion 
was  a  dear  and  lively  brown  ;  my  eycH  were  ani- 
mated ;  my  hair  had  grown  gray  before  twenty-five, 
and  I  consoled  myself  for  a  defect  wiuch  I  shared  in 
common  with  many  of  the  great  men  of  entiquity— 
far  Cnar  and  Viigll  wore  gnty-heided  in  youlhi 
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and  I  had  a  venerable  air,  which  I  was  by  no  meaos 
very  proud  of." 

After  Petrarch  had  been  crowned  at  Rooie,  hii  ia> 
corae  increased  with  his  reputation.  Khig  Roibcrt  of 

Najilfs  then  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  with  the 
priviiege  of  not  attendmg  at  court.  He  returned  to 
Vaodttse,  and  the  holy  see  actually  forced  iu  pi- 
tronage  upon  a  writer  whose  celebrity  and  independ- 
ence of  character  had  rendered  him  truly  fonnidabk. 
He  would  never  take  holy  orders,  that  he  raiglii  m>t 
he  in  a  condition  to  accept  a  bishopric,  and  refuwi 
the  office  of  apostolical  eeeretarv  under  three  popci. 
In  a  bull  by  which  Clement  VI,  conferred  on  hia 
an  additional  benefice,  it  is  expressly  declared  "tbal 
neither  Petrarch  nor  any  of  his  friende  had  solicittd 
it and  the  ])oet  did  not,  therefore,  consider  that 
any  obligation  was  imposed  on  him,  by  these  liberal'- 
ties,  to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  his  pen.  In  h  • 
Latin  eclogues  he  introduces'  the  shades  of  the  dm- 
tors  of  tiie  church,  reproaching  eeeh  other  eitb  ndr 
crimes,  and  consolini;  tbemselves  by  prophesrn^ 
those  of  their  reigning  successor.  I'he  holy  sec  vtf 
considered  by  Petrarch  as  "the  school  of  eRai%  III 
temple  of  heresy,  the  manufactory  of  trensonit  mI 
the  hell  of  living  men."  The  church  was  "sailh 
pudcnt  prostitute,  supported  by  the  opulence  of  Int 
fornicators."  UecaUs  Avignon  "the  drain  of  all  vicok 
whence  the  amdl  rose  to  polhite  even  ^  throne  of  Ar 
-Mmighty;"  and  adds  tliat  Cecile  de  Commenge,  Vi- 
romtesse  deTurenne,  secretly  bartered  her  chamuto 
Clement  VI.  ftar  the  power  of  seUing  to  the  public  bis 
temporal  favours  ana  spiritual  indulgences.  NVtr 
did  luxury  and  licentiousness  prevail  bo  publicly  mi 
so  ostentatiously  in  the  pontifical  palace-  Petrairh 
shuddered  at  it,  and  he  aescribee  it  in  a  way  to  make 
his  readers  shudder.  At  the  period  of  the  sobssnnt 
reformation  his  invectives  against  the  court  of  Av^^ 
non  rendered  Petrarch  infamous  amongst'tbe  FrHB 
catholics  :  but,  in  a  semi-civilized  age,  a  great  |Wl 
is  radiant  with  divinity;  and  in  the  fourteenth  c»- 
lury  the  executioner  would  not  place  his  hanrl  oo » 
head  which  had  been  hallowed  by  the  laurel.  Inn> 
cent  VI.  believed  that  Petrarch  wae  a  niancian,  bst 
he  dared  not  bring  hhn  to  Ae  stake— end  neteiik 
sLmding  the  poet  called  him  "  a  i^uspirious  nnd  in- 
dolent bear,  whose  coarseness  caused  the  luxury  wl 
the  easiness  of  his  predecessor  to  be  fetgivcn,  ft 
he  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  honours  and  ittrt- 
tions;  whilst  the  cardinals  of  the  greatest  influrnnr 
could  not  induce  him  to  kiss  his  foot.  To  indulge  ic 
the  necessity  which  be  experieneed  of  saying  eroT 
thing  he  thought  and  felt,  Petrardi  vnSkdVm» 
of  a  celebrity  which  no  author,  during  his  life,  trtt 
enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree.  Still  he  was  unbapPT 
even  on  that  account:  **T,'his  laurel,"  says  he,  "wm- 
out  adding  any  thing  to  my  knowledge,  hasiocnSHd 
my  own  discontent  and  the  envy  of  others." 

Arquiwas  long  the  residence  of  Petrarch;  iwkw 
it  waa  there  he  dMd.  It  is  twelve  niih»  from  Pii^ 
and  about  time  mihe  on  die  right  of  Ae  higk  nad 
to  Rovigo,  in  the  bosom  of  the  liu^anean 
a  walk  of  twenty  minutes  across  a  flat  wclI-wooW 
meadow,  yon  come  to  a  little  hloe  lake,  clear,  but 
fathomless,  and  to  the  foot  of  a  succession  of 
vities  and  hiils,  clothed  with  vine}-ard8  andorchsA 
rich  with  fir  and  pomegranate  trees,  and  every  »unBV 
fruit  shrab.  From  the  banks  of  the  htke  m  nt^ 
winde  into  ikehille,  and  iheetaichof  Affil  Imon 
eenbetuMBn  deft  wImto  tiro  ri4gMite|it ' 
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PtBTRARCH, 

taA  odkcr,  and  nearly  indoM  the  vUlage.  The  houses 

are  scattered  at  interval  on  ihe  steep  sides  of  these 
dummita ;  and  tUat  of  the  poet  is  on  the  edge  of  a 
little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  ami  command- 
inc  a  new  not  onlv  m  the  glowiiy  gaidena  in  the 
dues  inmiediately  oeneath,  hnt  of  the  wide  plains, 
above  whose  low  woods  of  mulberry  and  willow  thick- 
ened into  a  dark  mass  by  festoons  of  vines,  tall  single 
cypresses,  and  the  spires  of  towns,  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  which  stretches  to  the  moatbl  d  tbe  Fo 
and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  climate  of  these  volcanic  hills  ia  warmer,  and 
the  vintage  begins  a  week  sooner  than  in  the  plains 
id  Fidiw.  The  principal  front  of  hi*  dunning  villa 


•  Every  footstep  of  Lamm's  lover  hai  been  anxioiuly 
tnwed  and  recorded.  The  honee  in  which  he  lodged 

is  shown  in  Venice.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Arczzo,  in 
order  to  decide  the  ancient  controversy  between  their 
€ailf  and  the  neighhomtng  Ancisa,  where  Petrarch 
was  carried  when  seven  months  old,  and  remained 
until  his  seventh  year.  Lave  designated  by  a  long 
inscription  the  spot  when  thdr  great  idlow-citisen 
was  bom. 

PiBtrarch  at  this  period  pai  l  pccullarattentiontothe 

Rtuily  of  the  I.alin  tunffue ;  ami  tlu-  following  beauti- 
ful passage  froiu  "  The  Africa,"  which  ongmally  ap- 
peared in  Latin,  will  ttrondhr  remind  our  readers  of 
Che  Mantnan  poet  ViiyiL  The  paniga  deacribea  the 
death  of  Mago : — 

**TiiR  Carthaf^inian  rn«4^— anil  when  he  fuund 
Thf  inrreuuii;  anjuuh  of  hi*  mortal  wound, 
All  ho|)»'  fi>rlii<l— » ith  ilitncuU,  »li>w  lirt-ath 
ile  Uiua  ailtlri-MK  il  th<-  cmnini:  hour  of  iWath— 

"  'Faicwfll  t<>  .III  iiiv  loDKinK*  after  famt! 
CannI  ton-  n(  )i<> » i  r,  nre  such  thine  end  and  Sim  1 
Oh.  blind  to  all  that  niii;ht  bave  owde  thy  hllM^ 
And  muit  ambilion'a  frentjr  cone  to  thia  ! 
From  hrisht  to  hoi^ht  a^piriiv*        to  rise, 
ftlan  itaniln  rcjoii  iiii;  cm  thf  i  rfiipice. 
Nor  «<'f«  tlif  inmiiiK-rahlc  Btciriii!*  ttial  W4it 
Til         all  iho  [tr'\!i  i  t!»  of  tlii-  ;;r<'.-it. 
Oh,  trfmbllng  piiinarlf  of  power  on  earth  t  * 
DsMitfal  h«>Ma !  and  glonr  blaaon'd  foHh 
With  falM.  lietitioua  bbndlshmenta !  Ob.  UEi 
Of  donbl  and  dancer,  and  perpetual  atrire 
WithdMlh!  And.  IAom/  worae  than  thia  nightofwos 
Tbsteomett  to  all.  1>iit  nli !  whni  i.onc  can  knov, 
HonraiDKieil  fr'<in  n\\  \  v:ir^'  why  must  man  bsST 
A  lot  mi        !  The  trili^-s  r.f  rnrlli  nn«l  air 
No  ili'Mi^lii<  <if  ftiliiri'  ill  III  lif.'  iiii«l>'«t. 
And  when  ihej  die,  aloep  on.  and  take  their  rest; 
ItaliMk  tai  mMsn  dnsns  SMBdssB  Ms  ycsis. 
And  ■Imrltiw  Hfc  wKh  desthV  •neroMliInf  fran. 
^  Oh,  thou,  whoae  eold  hand  lean  Ihe  veil  from  error, 
WhixK-  Imllow  eye  in  our  <leluilon'«  mirror! 
Upaid.  Iif<>'«  chief  ble*«inf; !  At  thit  hour  of  (ate, 
Wrrti  h  that  I  am  !   I  tvv  ray  faults  loi>  late. 
Verils  ill-«ouRhl,  and  crime*  ill  worth  the  price. 
Past  on  in  dire  reriew  before  my  eye«  ; 
Yet.  thinj{  of  dnat,  and  on  tbc  verge  of  uighl, 

,aikteiillwhs^ 
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^^'bat  then  avail*  me  in  (hi*  trying  bouT, 
Or  thee,  ray  Italy,  llii*  arm  of  (towerT 
Why  did  I  old  the  torch  of  ravaj^e  flame? 
Ah  r  why  a*  with  a  trum|>et's  tongue  proclaim 
The  rights  of  man  !  confounding  wrong  ainlfigbti 
And  plnnginK  nation*  in  a  deeper  night  t 
Why  did  1  raise  of  nuTrlili'  to  the  »kn'« 
A  eorgfoua  |<nlttC«.-  ?  Vniii  and  cnij.ty  jrriri'  ' 
When  with  it  luit  my  sir-built  dreams  luusl  lie 
Oulph'd  In  the  Ocean  of  eternity. 
My  demreat  brother,  ah !  remember  me. 
And  let  my  fate  avert  the  like  from  tb«a>* 

"  Ho  Mid,  and  now,  iU  morul  bonda|S  riven. 
Hta  ipirit  fled,  and  from  its  higher  heaven 
Oftpace  look'd  down  where  Rome  and  CarlkagS  hft 
Thrice  bleat  in  having  dit^d  liefore  the  day 
W  host;  wing  of  h.-»»o<!  «w.-iit  his  mce  away. 
And  had  not  saved  by  valour  vaiiily  shown 
Ilia  country's  woea,  his  brolbsf's.  sod  bit  own." 


Petrarch's  love  of  literary  fame,  and  his  illHeonoeale4 
jealousy  of  criticism,  in  strongly  exhibited  in  UmCdU 
loiviii>;  lettiT  to  a  di'^ti^guil^hed  dignitary  of  tiw 
church,  who  had  long  been  his  patron 

"  Reverend  and  most  dignified  prelate,  James  Co- 
lonna,  my  very  honoured  lord, — It  is  delightful  to 
me  to  receive  such  an  undoubted  proof  of  your 
tioMia  regard  for  me,  as  appsan  from  trn  displea- 
sure  you  feel  in  hearing  my  compositions  criticised 
by  some  poor  wretcben  ip:norant  creature;  for  yon 
would  not  take  so  warm  an  interest  in  what  concerns 
my  honour  if  you  did  not  love  me  sincerely.  Know 
then,  for  yonr  comfort,  that  I M  no  mote  (SstailMd 
with  the  shrill  tones  of  those  chirping  crickets  than 
the  moon  does  at  the  loud  baying  of  a  furious  wide- 
mouthed  mastiff.  If  I  really  had  any  intention  td 
imitate  the  first  vene  of  the  rrovaii9«l  poet*  Amaldo 
Danidi^ 

*  Dies  eC  fitaoa  «s  4«s  Je  csBle  de  iUaoar,* 

it  was  only  to  imitate  it  in  purt,  because  an  imit.ition 
of  the  whole  did  not  suit  my  puqiose ;  and  for  that 
very  resson  I  made  use  of  his  own  proper  words ;  but 
only  so  far  ixa  was  necessary  for  my  purpose.  If  these 
po<)r  wretches  could  conctivc  the  diilerence  between 
an  imitation  and  an  absolute  plagiarism,  theySNMlld 
not  hold  such  idle  and  extravagant  laQgitage  as  they 
now  do.  But  my  comfort  is  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
'  Vera  laus  fit  it  laudato  viro.'  Conrcive,  therefore, 
my  dear  and  excellent  friend,  if  these  idle  chatteringa 
can  give  me  vneasiness  for  a  ringle  moment.  It  is  a 
matter  of  real  concern  to  roe  to  learn  from  yottr  let- 
ter that  our  worthy  and  admirable  friend  Messer  Ber- 
nardo is  tocinanted  with  his  old  complaint.  So  ex- 
cellent a  man  ought  not,  if  such  were  the  will  of 
heaven,  to  suffer  any  grievance  whatever.  Remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  hiiu,  and  assure  him  of  the  jjuin  I 
feel  on  his  account.  I  beg  you  also  to  make  an  apo- 
logy on  my  part  to  die  reverend  cardinal  John,  your 
brother,  for  not  liaving  endeavoured  to  find  the  book 
he  pointed  out  to  me.  The  reason  for  tlie  omission 
wais  this ;  in  the  very  short  time  I  passed  with  the 
most  serene  king  Robert,  I  was  never  for  a  singln 
moment  my  own  roaster ;  and  when  T  firoposed  re- 
turning to  Rome,  1  had  not  sufficient  time  left  to  tako 
leave  of  any  of  my  friends.  Be  so  good,  in  my  name, 
most  respeetfnny  to  sslute  your  excdlent  and  ho- 
noured father,  Mcsser  Stephen  Colonna,  and  continue 
as  usual  to  exhilarate  your  old  friend  Francis  with 
yonr  delightful  letters.  Fsrewell. 

"From iDclinnti(m  as  well  as  duty, 

"  Your  most  devoted  friend, 

"  Fit  AN  t  I. S  I'KTBAaCA.** 

"  Maples,  8th  Calends  of  April,  1341." 
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592  PETRARCH. 

la  1343  Petnreh  wat  for  MNn«  time  a  nttdnit  at 

Naples,  antl  w  hile  there  witnessed  a  Btnnn,  which  he 
describeii  as  the  most  fearful  and  interesting  vigila- 
tkm  of  ProiddflncB  he  aver  bdield.    He  sars  tint  "it 
wasindccil  one  pcnprnl  commotion  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Adiialic  ;  1ml  I  wiii  call  u  liic  Neapulilau 
tempest,  because  it  found  me,  against  my  will,  in  the 
port  of  Maples  s  and,  eince  the  eagerneM  of  ^e  cou- 
vier  to  dejMit  leavee  me  not  time  enough  to  record  it 
fully,  T  htf^  you  will  be  assured  that  no  rnan  ever 
beheld  the  elements  of  earth  and  water  in  mure  fear- 
ful couBpiraey.   lliia  vieitatkm  firom  heaven  waa 
fnn^t  il !  M  vcral  days  before  its  occurrence,  by  the 
bubop  of  alitilc  neighbouring  island,  who  rested  his 
prediction  on  certain  astronomical  cdcutations ;  but, 
as  it  rarely  hajjpens  that  prophets  penetrate  the  whole 
truth  of  any  future  event,  m  he  unluckily  announced 
as  the  completion  of  the  catastrophe,  '  that  a  terrible 
earthquake  would  ensue,  by  which  Naples  itself 
wrnda  be  destroyed  on  the  35th  of  Novemoer.'  This 
advertisement  obtained       much  credit  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  actually  gave  up  every 
other  consideration  to  the  gran^  concerns  of  religion, 
imploring  the  mercy  of  fJoil,     !  iii^  forgiveness  of 
their  past  otI'enceK,  as  if  tlie  toilov.  ing  day  were  in- 
fallibly tu  be  tbeirlast.    Un  the  other  hand,  many 
laughed  at  the  idle  prediction,  observing  how  little 
faith  was  due  tu  aslrulugeni,  the  more  especially  as 
only  a  few  days  had  passed  since  the  last  earthquake. 
In  the  midat  of  these  apprehensions  and  eocounge- 
ments  (of  wUch  the  former  however  predominated) 
I  ritired,  on  the  evening  of  the  24tb,  jtist  hefore  sun- 
set, to  my  apartment,  and  in  my  way  thither  met 
almost  all  the  femalee  of  the  city  (m  whom  the  sense 
of  shame  had  hecn  swnllim  cd  up  hy  thai  of  (lan<;er) 
bare-footed  autl  with  hair  dislievelieii,  crowding  to 
thecburcheH.  with  their  babes  in  their  arms,  crying 
and  imploring  God  for  mercy.    Aa  night  came  on, 
the  sky  was  more  than  usually  serene.  My  servanUt 
went  to  bed  immediately  after  supper.    For  my  own 
part,  1  proposed  to  stay  up  and  watch  the  setting  of 
the  moon,  at  that  time  (I  think)  hi  her  first  quarter. 
The  window  which  looks  to  the  \vr>t  n-us  left  open, 
and  i  saw  her  as  about  mldni^lu  she  hid  hcrseU  he- 
bind  St.  MarUn's  mount,  Iter  face  much  darkened, 
and  partially  covered  hy  clouds.    I  then  closcil  the 
window,  and  stretched  myself  on  my  bed,  where,  after 
lying  for  some  time  awake,  I  was  just  falling  asleep 
when  I  was  roused  by  the  noise  of  an  earthquake. 
The  casement  was  bunt  open,  the  light  which  I 
always  keep  burning  in  my  chauihi  r  was.  vtinuuishcd, 
and  the  whole  house  shook  to  its  very  foundations. 
In  this  ^te,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  as- 
saih  (1  hy  the  terror  of  iinpcndintr  (h'struclion,  I  ran 
t<»  lite  cloisters  of  the  monastery  in  which  I  reside, 
and  where  wc  groped  about  in  the  dark  (having  only 
the  gliiiiincring  of  one  dull  l.uup  lo  ilin  rl  us)  to  re- 
ceive and  administer  whatever  cuiisulalion  was  in  our 
power.    Here  we  were  shortly  met  hf  tilt  abbot— a 
very jpiotis  man — with  his  monka  in  procession,  who, 
terrified  by  the  tem^tcst,  were  tearing  the  holy  cross 
and  relifjues  of  samts,  and  preceded  hy  lighted 
torches,  with  devout  prayers  and  exclamations,  in 
their  way  to  the  ehureh  to  sing  matins  to  the  Vir' 
gin.    'llus  hnv'w'^  in<;pircil  tne  with  courage,  I  ac- 
companied tbeui  to  the  church,  where  wc  all  with 
one  accord  threw  our^i  ives  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  did  nothing?  cIkc  luit  with  loud  uplifteil  voices 
iuipUirv  the  dtviuc  mcicy  aitd  forgiveiicbii,  expecting  . 


FRANCIS. 

every  miirate  the  aaeral  buihfiag  to  OH  uid  barfoa 

in  its  niina. 

*•  It  would  be  much  too  long  to  recount  aii  the 
horrors  of  that  infernal  night;  and  although  the 
truth  very  far  exceetls  all  power  of  description,  yel 
I  fear  to  be  thought  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  I 
exclaim.  What  deluges  of  water!  what  «-ind  !  what 
thunder  I  what  terrible  rumbling  in  the  heaveoal 
what  fearful  tremblings  of  the  earro  I  what  TcheaaaBt 
commotion  in  the  sea  !  what  shrieks  of  amazed  and 
distracted  multitude*!  The  long  night  seemwi  ex* 
(ended  by  magic  art  to  twice  its  actual  dmaiieiii 
and  when  morning  carne,  its  approach  waa  annonnced 
to  us  rather  by  the  clock  than  by  any  corresponding 
light  in  the  firmament.  The  priests  robed  than- 
selves  for  the  celebration  >  f  mass,  while  we,_ not 
having  courage  to  lift  our  fates  to  heaven,  remaitied 
stretched  on  the  ground  in  prayer  and  suj  j  l.iat;s>n. 
lliougb  day  had  broke,  it  was  still  as  dark  as  night. 
The  multitudes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  hado^ 
gun  to  disperse;  hut  towards  the  sea-shore  the  noise 
seemed  to  increase,  and  the  clattering  of  horses  was 
beard  in  the  street  bdow.  What  this  could  mean  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  hnt.  Tnnlchn'tl  hy  de- 
spair, 1  <it  last  mounted  ou  horsehack  ui)  self,  resolved 
to  see,  even  though  I  should  perish. 

*'  Great  God  !  who  ever  heard  of  such  thinga  SS 
I  then  beheld  J  The  oldest  seamen  declared  that 
thehke  was  never  before  witnessed.  In  the  midst  of 
the  port  were  seen  an  infinite  number  of  poor  wretches 
scattered  about  on  the  sea,  and  struggUng  to  gmn 
the  shore,  who,  hy  the  vi  I  r  nee  and  fury  of  the  waves, 
were  battered  about  till  ihev  looked  Uke  so  many 
eggs  dasbei]  to  pieces  on  the  beach.  The  whole 
spncs  waa  filled  with  drowned  ;;n  l  !ialf- drowned 
bodies— some  with  their  sculls  inicivireil— others 
with  broken  armaor  legs— ethers  with  their  bowels 
gushing  out :  and  the  screams  of  men  and  women 
who  lived  near  the  beach  were  no  less  terriAc  than 
the  uproar  of  the  elements.  The  very  sands,  on 
which,  the  day  before,  you  walked  in  easeand  safHy, 
were  become  more  dangerous  than  tlie  faro  of  Mea- 
hiiia  or  the  whirlpool  of  Charyhdis.  A  thousand  or 
more  of  the  Neai>olitan  nobility  came  to  the  shore 
on  horseback,  as  if  to  solemnize  the  funeral  ob- 
s.'qtiics  of  their  coimtry;  and  when  1  found  myself 
among  them  I  began  to  be  of  better  cheer,  seeing 
that,  if  I  wne  doomed  to  perish,  I  should  die  with 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Soon  the  dreadful  ru- 
mour came  to  our  ears  that  the  ground  on  which 
we  trod  had  been  undermined  hy  the  sea  an!  was 
beginning  lo  open.  Wc  fled  preci'piutelv,  and  saved 
ourselves:  but  the  spectacle  we  then  beneld  was  th« 
most  terrilde  ever  witnesKed  by  mortal  eye— the  hea- 
vens so  commingled  !  the  sea  so  imulacably  turbu- 
lent !  the  waves  mountain-high—ana  in  eoUmr  Dci> 
tlu  r  black  nor  Mne,  as  in  more  ordinary  tempests, 
hut  perfectly  wliitc,  like  bids  of  snow,  rolling  over 
the  whole  expanse  from  Capri  to  Naples. 

"'ilie  young  ijueen,  bare-footed,  and  attended  by 
a  numerous  tram  of  females,  went  to  vtnt  the 
churches  dedicated  to  the  h:  1  Virijin.  No  vessel 
in  the  harbour  was  capable  of  resisting  the  violence 
of  the  galet  and  three  ^dkys  which  had  airi^ 
from  Cyprus,  and  were  to  de[jart  that  morning,  were 
:>een  by  sympathizing  thousand:)  to  go  down  without 
a  soul  being  saved.  Three  other  large  ships,  whieh 
had  anrhf»ri'd  in  ]H)rt,  fstmrk  against  each  other, 
and  buuK,  uuduii  uu  buoid  perished.  Of  «dl  tlie  vessels 
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one  only  cficapeJ,  on  boaril  of  which  were  no  less  than 
400  galley-alaves  who  ha<l  been  engaged  in  the  Si- 
cilian Nvar ;  by  the  Rirciigth  of  uese  malefactorB 
alone  the  ship  being  enabled  to  stem  the  fury  of  the 
overwhelming  element;  and  even  they  were  quite 
exbaiuted,  when,  at  the  approach  of  night,  beyond 
•U  hope,  and  coatniry  to  the  universal  ej^ctation, 
the  aky  cleared,  the  wind  abated,  and  the  tea  grew 
calm.  Thus  the  most  iiifaiuuiis  of  the  sunircrs  are 
Uioee  alone  who  escaped  a  watery  ){rave.  Alas ! 
that  the  wordi  oi  Lucan  should  li:ivc  liuiH  proved 
true — *  that  fortune  favours  the  wicked, '—or  that 
Ruch  in  the  pleasure  of  (iud — or  that  lliey,  who  in 
the  hour  of  trial  are  moet  indifferent  whether  they 
J]vc  nr  lie,  are  the  sectureat  bwn  danger  1  This  m 
the  iiiitory  of  yesterday." 

Tit  rough  the  whole  of  his  life  Petrarch  cherished 
the  habiUi  of  strict  teiuperance,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomeflfrom  his  very  infancy :  he  seldom  ate  more 
than  one  meal  a  day ;  he  disliked  wine,  lived  chiefly 
upon  vegetables,  and  often  during  the  seasons  of  de> 
volion  anil  on  fasting-days,  bread  ami  water  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  his  dmner.  As  his  fortune  in- 
creased, he  augmented  the  number  of  his  servants  and 
transcribers;  these  he  always  took  with  him  on  h\t 
iourneys,  and  kept  more  horseti  tu  carrv  hin  hooka. 
TweU  e  vears  before  hb  death  he  gave  his  rich  col- 
lection of  ancient  manuacrints  to  the  Venetian  senate, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  library  of  Saint 
Marc.  He  requestctl,  and  received  by  way  of  remu- 
neration, a  mansion  in  Venice.  Possessing  a  house 
in  almost  every  countrjr  where  he  had  an  eedesiaati- 
cal  benefice,  IVtrarch  lived  as  if  he  had  no  home,  ami 
was  ever  rej^retting  his  hermitage  of  Vauduse.  He 
had  resided  there,  with  few  intemiptioiu,  ten  years 
during  Laura's  life-time,  and  he  often  returned  there 
after  her  death.  In  speaking  of  this  abode  he  says, — 
"  1  had  tMolvMl  to  fstnm  here  no 'more,  but  my 
desire  overcame  my  resolution;  and,  in  justifica- 
tion of  my  inconstancy,  I  have  nothing  to  allege 
hut  the  necessity  which  I  feel  for  .solitude.  In 
my  own  country  I  am  too  well  known,  too  much 
courted,  too  greatly  praised.  I  am  mek  of  adulation ; 
and  that  place  becomes  dear  to  me,  where  I  can  live 
to  myself  alone,  abstracted  from  the  crowd,  and  un- 
annoyed  by  the  trumpet  of  Fame.  Habit,  which  is 
second  nature,  has  rendered  Vauclose  my  tnie  cotm- 
try."  The  last  time  lie  resided  at  it  two  years,  and 
he  sayB, — "  I  am  again  in  Vrnnce,  not  to  see  what  I 
have  already  seen  a  thousand  times,  but  to  dissipate 
WMrineas  and  diaqoietode^  as  innindf  seek  to  do,  by 
change  of  place.  ITius  I  have  no  plact  to  rem  in  in, 
none  to  go  to :  I  am  weary  of  hfe ;  and  whatever 

fatb  I  take,  I  find  it  strewed  with  flints  and  thorns, 
n  good  truth  tlic  spot  which  I  seek  has  no  existence 
upon  earth :  would  that  the  time  were  come  when  I 
might  depart  in  search  of  a  world  far  diffistaat  from 
this  wherein  I  feel  so  unhapjjy — unhapjjv,  perhaps, 
from  my  own  fault;  perhaps  from  that  o( mankind  ; 
or  it  may  be  only  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  I  am 
destined  to  live ;  or  it  may  be  the  '^uU  of  no  one— 
sliU  I  am  unhappy." 
Whamar  he  w«nt»  ha  cmvcrlad  hit  abode  into  a 
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sort  of  hennitage,  and  continued  to  compose  whole 
volumes,  stiU  exclaimm^  that  he  was  only  losing  his 
time,  but  that  he  must  do  something'  to  forget  hini- 
self. — "  Whether  I  am  being  shaved  or  having  mf 
hair  cut,  whether  I  am  riding  on  horseback  or  tidcing 
my  meals,  1  either  read  myself,  or  get  Homc  one  to 
read  to  me.   On  the  table  where  I  dine,  and  by  the 
side  of  my  bed,  I  have  all  the  materials  for  writing  i 
and  yA<rn  I  awake  in  the  f!;irk  I  wr.tc,  rdthough  I 
am  unable  to  read  the  next  tuornmg  what  I  have 
written."   During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  al- 
ways slept  with  a  lighted  lamp  near  him,  and  rose 
exactly  at  midnight.    **  like  a  wearied  traveller  I 
(|aicken  my  pace  in  pro])ortion  as  1  a^jjtroach  the  end 
of  my  journey.  I  read  and  write  night  and  day :  it  is 
my  only  resource.  My  eyes  are  heavy  inth  watching, 
my  hand  is  wearied  with  writing,  and  my  heart  la 
worn  with  care.   1  desire  to  be  known  to  posterity  f 
if  I  cannot  sueeeed.  I  may  be  known  to  my  own  ag^ 
or  at  least  to  my  friends.    It  would  have  satisfied  me 
to  have  known  myself  ;  but  in  that  I  shall  never  suc- 
ceed.'*  What  do«a  alife,  thus  spent,  avail  ?  To  what 
purpose  are  so  many  watcliful  nights  and  weary  days, 
— so  many  specimeus  of  a  noble  genius,  and  of  a  be- 
nevolent heart?  In  the  letter  which  Petrarch  ad- 
dressed, a  few  months  before  bis  death,  to  posterity 
as  his  last  legacy,  and  as  the  ultunate  result  of  hia 
long  stii  lieH,  he  declares  that  he  never  found  a  phi- 
losophical system  which  was  satisfactory  to  him ;  and 
scarcely  an  tiistorical  fiwet,  oq  the  truth  of  which  he 
could  depend;  and  thus  concludes — "To  philoso- 
phise is  to  love  wisdom;  and  true  wisdom  is  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  lessons  of  early  adversity,  which  harden  selfish 
dis[>08UiuQs,had  taught  the  generous  heart  of  Petrarch 
to  feel  for  the  sufierings  of  others  ;  and  shunning — 
Uke  all  men,  who  are  oorelv  busied  with  their  own 
feelings  and  intelleetiial  fkcumea— "the  exertk>n  ne- 
cessary for  the  acipiiremerit  ,ini!  [iiT-cn-ntion  nf  riches,*' 
he  was  led  in  the  fearlessness  of  youth  to  spend  for 
the  benefit  of  otiierB  nearly  aU  of  the  scanty  inlierit- 
ance  he  derived  from  parents  who  died  in  evih-  He 
bestowed  one  part  as  a  dowry  on  his  sister,  wiio  mar- 
ried at  Rorence,  and  gave  up  the  other  to  two  deserv- 
ing  friends,  who  were  in  indigent  circumstances.  He 
lent  even  some  classic  manuscripts,  which  be  eaU«l 
his  only  treasurcH,  to  his  ulil  in  .i-ter,  that  he  might 
pledge  them ;  in  this  maimer  Cicero's  books,  "Da 
Glona,**  were  ineeoverably  lost  If  his  presents  were 
declined,  be  attached  some  vrr^^es  tr)  them  which  com- 
pelled his  Mends  to  accept  tliem ;  and  he  distributed 
hi.s  Italian  poetry  as  alms  amongst  rhymesters  and 
ballad-singers.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  "  so- 
vereign contempt  for  riches,"  which  he  continued  to 
profess,  was  more  apparent  than  real,  especiallv  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  career,  yet  he  never  foigot  uoee 
who  looked  to  him  for  aid,  which  he  always  bestowed 
with  kindness.  Among  the  mnny  legacit-;  *  f  his  last 
testament  he  left  to  one  of  his  fnends  his  lute,  that  he 
might  sing  the  pniseeof  the  Almighty — to  a  domatie 
a  suni  of  money,  intreating  him  nut  to  lose  it  at  play 
as  usual — to  his  amanuensis,  a  silver  goblet,  recom- 
mending him  to  fill  it  with  water  in  preference  to 
v/ific — and  to  Boccaccio  u  winter  pelisse,  for  his  noc- 
turii  l  BluJica.  Nor  did  he  wait  till  death  had  com- 
pelled him  to  be  liberal.  '*  In  good  truth,"  he  writes 
to  Boccaccio,  "  1  know  not  what  you  mean  bv  an* 
awering  that  you  are  my  debtor  in  money.  CMil  if 
I  were  able  to  enrich  yoni— botfor  twottioida  liko 
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ourselves,  wbo 
sufficient." 

Petrarch's  philanthropy  frequently  exhibited  itself 
in  the  most  dcmocratii^  wny.    He  8peak8  in  the  same 
terms  of  the  peasant  atui  his  wife  wbo  waited  on  him 
at  Vaucluse,  as  he  uses  when  recording  the  good  quali- 
ties of  his  powerfol  fncndt: — "  He  was  my  counsellor, 
and  the  keeper  of  all  my  most  secret  designs ;  and  I 
slumld  have  lamented  his  loss  still  more  grievously 
had  I  not  been  warned  by  his  advanced  age  that  1 
coidd  not  expect  long  to  retain  poeseeeton  of  such  a 
companion.    In  him  I  havr  lost  r.  rnnf  ^rntinl  ser- 
vant, or,  rather,  a  father,  in  vvhoiiti  batium  1  had  de- 
posited my  soRowa  for  theae  fifteen  years  past ;  and 
nis  humble  cottage  was  to  me  as  a  temple.    He  cul- 
tivated for  me  a  few  acres  of  indiilferent  land.  He 
knew  not  how  to  read,  yet  he  was  also  the  guardian 
of  my  libnury.   With  anxious  eye  he  watched  over 
my  most  Tan  and  ancient  copies,  which,  by  long  use, 
he  could  distinguish  from  those  that  were  more  mo- 
dem, or  of  which  I  myself  was  the  author.  When- 
ever I  eonsigned  a  volume  to  his  etistody,  he  was 
transported  with  joy;  he  pressed  it  to  his  bosom  with 
sighs :  with  great  reverence  he  repeated  the  author's 
name ;  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  received  an  accession 
of  learning  and  happiness  from  the  sight  and  touch 
of  a  hook.    His  wife  s  face  was  scorched  by  the  sun, 
and  lier  body  attenuated  by  labonr;  but  she  had  a 
soul  of  the  moat  candid  and  generous  nature.  Under 
the  btimiag  heat  of  iht  dog-star,  in  ^  midst  of  now 
and  of  rain,  she  was  found  from  morning  till  e\  t  n  ni^' 
in  the  fields,  whilst  even  a  greater  part  of  the  niglit 
was  given  to  work  than  repose.   Her  bed  was  of 
straw;  her  food  was  black  bre:ii],  frequently  full  of 
sand ;  and  her  drink  waa  water,  mixed  with  vinegar ; 
yet  die  never  appeared  weary  or  idBieted;  never 
ehowed  any  desire  of  a  more  easy  life ;  nor  was  even 
heard  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  destiny  and  of 
naankind." 

I'etrarch  spent  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  at  the 
beantifid  movnt^  tillage  of  Arquf).  about  twelve 

miles  from  Padua;  and  here  he  dterl  suddenly,  in  all 

{)robability  uf  apoplexy,  on  the  loih  of  July,  1374, 
ia\nng  just  completed  his  seventieth  year.  He  was 
found  that  muruing  in  hie  library,  with  hia  head 
resting  on  a  book. 

The  important  object  of  Petrarch's  study  and  am- 
bition durinf^  his  life  was  to  dissipate  the  darkness 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  had  enveloped  the 
Mlcrature  of  the  ancients.  lint  what  genius  and 
ardour  could  have  been  equal  to  the  magnitude  of 
thia  nndertaking  ?  He  haa  eo  ftr  raceeeded.  how- 
ever, in  clearinpr  the  road  to  the  study  of  antiquity  a?? 
to  acquire  the  title,  which  he  still  justly  retains,  of 
the  restorer  of  ckssical  learning.  *'  Are  you  not 
ashamed,"  \^Totehe  to  tlie  nomans.  "  that  the  wrecks 
of  your  ancient  grandeur,  spared  by  the  inundation 
of  the  barbarians,  are  daily  sold  by  your  miscalcu- 
lating avarice  to  foreigner!  i  And' that  Rome  is  no 
where  lees  known  and  less  loved  than  in  Rome?" 
Nor  did  the  enthusiasm  of  Petrarch  for  ancient  monu- 
inents  prevent  him  from  describing  them  with  the  taste 
'  of  a  critic.  He  set  the  first  example  of  collecting  me- 
dals ns  the  bent  ;;uides  thrnttgh  the  lab}Tinth  of  chro- 
nologies and  genealogies  of  oynasties  which  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  world.  We  still  reap  the  benefit  of 
those  manuscripts  which  he  indefatif^ably  sought 
after  in  every  corner  of  Europe,  and  multiplied  with- 
«ut  paring  mane/  when  ha  waa  paor,  or  labour 


when  he  was  old  and  infirm ;  and  such  vrsin  bi? 
anxiety  for  their  correctness  that  he  ofteu  sabmitied 
to  the  dmdffiiy  of  ft  tnaucnber.  Ua  fawid  iki 
Latiii  huaguig^ 

"  Nnt  rpTrt»nt  then 
With  foUngc,  but  of  tlugUy  hue  :  not  IirHI 
the  bouglit  Md  taperiuK.'but  with  koAnt  defora'd 
Aad  wetted  irtSkt  frausihsn«ef*BDBe,biil4 


Yet  under  his  toils  it  revived  with  a  freshness  which 
made  hitn  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  broi^btbock 
the  .<\ugufitan  age — a  merit,  however,  which  Iks 
iinitcii  and  incessant  exertions  of  six  generations  of 
learned  men,  from  his  time  to  those  oi  Leo  X.,  have 
scarcely  attained.  Thoaa  whose  claim  to  the  title  of 
accomplished  scholars  rest  on  elegancies  painfully 
gleaneil  from  the  ckitsics,  are  not  justitted  lo  saeer- 
mg  at  the  latinity  of  Betmch.  it  aeems  that  ia 
modelling  his  style  upon  the  Romans,  ha  was  on- 
willing  to  neglect  entirely  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
wh(»e  phraseology  was  more  appropriate  to  bis  8ul>- 
jeetaj  and  the  public  afiairs  being  at  that  penod 
tranraeted  in  Latin,  he  conld  notalways  reject  many 
of  those  cx]iri:s<^icins  which,  although  orifrinalinjf 
from  barbarous  ages,  had  been  sauciioned  by  ite 
adoption  of  all  the  universities,  and  were  the  nwre 

intelligible  to  hii^  readprs  In  srtcrificinp  purity  bc 
gained  freedom,  iluency,  and  warmth;  and  his  prose, 
though  not  a  model  for  imitation,  is  beyond  tbc 
reach^  of  isutaton^  beeaoaa  it  is  original  aad  lus 
own. 

Tn  Latin  poetry  Petrarch  could  not  be  ^-uic^essful 
while  its  natural  beauties  were  so  slightly  felt,  ilut 
he  Umadf,  in  hk  youth,  was  guilty  of  writing  hexa- 
meters in  rhyme.  The  pronunciation,  from  which 
all  the  metrical  systems  of  the  ancients  sprang,  had 
already  experienead  io  great  a  change  that  he  vai 
often  obliged  to  guess,  and  not  always  happily, It 
lilt;  ijuantity  of  syllables.  Had  he  possessed  die 
biRhcst  poetical  powers  which  nature  ever  granted 
to  a  mortal,  he  cotdd  not  have  been,  in  a  dead  ko- 
guage,  a  more  tiian  ordinary  poet.  Hie  magical 
combination  of  harmony,  splendoiM,  fri,bness,  energy, 
spirit,  pathos,  and  grace  in  describmg  every  ohjfci 
oif  creation,  however  insignificant— every  obscure 
and  fleeting  idea,  rtnd  nil  the  commonest  feelings  of 
the  heart,  is  effected  only  by  words ;  but  it  cab  oercr 
be  effected  nnlesa  the  poet  masters  his  diction  so  ah- 
sohitely  as  to  re-cast  it  into  a  language  of  his  own 
creation;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  grand  advantine 
by  which  the  early  poets  have  outstrip]  c  l  a'l  thiir 
successors.  But  the  more  the  laws  oi  a  IsLOgtagt 
become  tmalterable,  the  more  is  genina  cramped  by 
fetters  ;  and  if  voluntarily  chosen,  it  deserves  no  sym- 
pathy. Petrarch,  however,  submitted  to  theoi  as 
the  only  means  of  commanding  the  adnifatioB  d 


Europe ;  and  he  obtained  it. 
"The^ 


Vision  of  the  Spirit  of  Laiira"  was  wriueo, 
as  appears  by  expressions  at  the  close  of  it,  when 
Petrarch  was  far  advanced  in  years.  He  revised  it 
four  months  before  his  death,  and  inserted  it  as  n 
episode  in  a  moral  poem  which  he  called  "ITie 
Trionfi,"  a  series  of  allegorical  visions  on  the  power 
of  love,  chastity,  death,  taknta,  lune,  thne,  and 
eternity.  Several  Provencal  porms-  written  before 
his  time,  and  "Tbc  Dream,"  "  i  iie  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,"  and  "Hie  House  of  Fame,"  of  his  contem- 
porary Chaucer,  are  of  the  same  description.  _P«r« 
haps  the  models  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  vflMM 
which  tho  monki  pneidwd  ia  initiliM of  Hmmv 
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JMdd  and  St.  John's  Revelation.   Tbe  Uuit  canto  of 
•The  Trionfi" n called  "Delia DinnitA,"  and  begin*, 
*'  Since,  then,  I  behold  notbinff  certain  beneath  the 
beavens,  I  look  fearfully  around  me,  and  ask  myself, 
in  what  then  canst  thou  trust  i  I  answered,  in  God ! " 
He  considered  this  work  as  a  fpreat  undertaking ; 
and  he  gave  it  up  from  the  fear  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  finish  it  He  reconunenced  it  again,  however, 
but  pereeived  be  bad  fiiiled  i  Iw  peraeverad,  never- 
theless, and  left  it  so  disfigured  with  various  read- 
ings, that,  to  complete  a  copy  after  his  death,  it  was 
necessary  to  supply  much  by  conjecture.    It  is  only 
when  he  is  speaking  of  I^ura  in  his  poem  that  his 
heart  communicates  its  fire  to  his  genius,  which  had 
languished  more  under  the  disgoet  of  life  than  the 
bunhen  of  years.  He  recorde  nis  mdancholy  feel- 
ings on  tbe  roaif  ini  of  bis  nMnnscripta  :—**  Tbemore 
I  reflect  on  what  I  am,  the  more  I  feel  ashamed  of 
.this  work :  it  ii  no  longer  myself,  it  is  another  who 
.writM."  He  waa  bom  to  create  iridi  autietjr,  and  to 
dissipate  in  despair,  ,the  illusions  which  were  neces- 
sary to  his  repose,  and  he  was  thua  often  tempted 
to  destroy  even  the  lyric  poetry  wbidi  be  bad  ad- 
*  dre:4sed  to  Laura.  He  does  not  even  mention  it  in  his 
"  Letter  to  Posterity,"  though,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  very  poetry,  the  other  Uterary  merits  of  this 
gnat  man  woola  not  have  been  leraanberad  witb  ao 
nmeli  adnuratioB.  To  Ida  intfanate  fttonda  be  eac- 
presaed  himself  ashamed  of  having  devoted  his  talents 
to  the  amusement  of  ballad-singers  and  lovers,  la- 
nNBtinif  ibitt  bia  veraea  had  been  too  generally  dis- 
persed to  be  recalled,  and  complainiug  that  they  had 
aometimes  been  partially  disngured,  and  sometimes 
.aatiMlf  forged  by  profesHiond  singers,  who  took 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  collecting  them.  He 
offera  the  same  apology  to  the  world,  in  the  first 
sonnet  of  his  collection,  which  lie  resolved  to  iircpare 
in  his  old  age,  rejecting  those  pieces  whicn  were 
apocryphal,  and  tboae  wbicb  be  considered  nnworthy 
of  liiin.    If  many  of  Petrarch's  manuscripts  did  not 
atill  exist,  it  woiild  be  inifmssible  to  imagine  or  be- 
liev«.dia  mivearied  pains  he  haa  bealowedon  die 
correction  of  his  verses.    Tlu-y  are  rurious  monu- 
ments, although  they  afford  little  aid  in  exploring 
by  lAat  secret  working  the  long  and  laborious  me- 
ditations of  Petrarch  has  spread  over  hie  poetry  all 
tbe  natural  charms  of  sudden  and  irresfsttlile  faispi- 
ration.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  suc- 
oeasion  of  memorandums  in  Latin  at  the  head  of  one 
of  hie  aonnets :~"  I  began  this  bv  the  impulse  of 
the  Lord  (Domino  juhente),  10th  September,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  after  my  morning  prayers. — I  must 
make  these  two  verses  over  agam,  singing  them 
(cantando),and  I  must  transpose  them;  three  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  19th  October.— I  Uke  this  (hoc  placet).  30th 
October,  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. — No;  this  does 
•  not  pleaaa  me.    SOtb  December  in  tbe  evening." 
And  in  Aa  midat  of  bia  correedona  be  writea,  on 
laying  down  his  pen,  "  I  shall  return  to  this  again  ; 
1  am  called  to  supper. — February  1 8tb,  towards  noon ; 
mm  ia  noir  wall ;  bowam,  bwk  at  it  agafai  (vida 
tanicn  adhuc)." 

Sometimes  he  notes  the  town  where  be  happens  to 
be—"  1364,  Venerii  mm»,  l9Jmt,dmnimUm  Pata- 
vit  ferior."—U  might  seem  rather  a  curious  than 
useful  remark  that  it  was  generally  on  Friday  that 
he  occupied  himself  with  the  painful  labour  of  cor- 
rection, did  we  not  alao  know  that  it  waa  to  him  a 
•dayrf  fim  and  penitanoa.  WhM  nythou^ooT 


curred  to  him,  be  noted  it  fai  tiho  mldal  of  bia 

thus :  "  Consider  this — I  had  some  thoughts  of  trans- 
posing these  hnes,  and  of  making  the  tirst  verse  the 
last,  but  I  have  not  dona  ao  fur  no  aaka  of  harmony 
— the  first  would  then  be  more  sonorous,  and  the  last 
less  so,  which  is  against  rule ;  for  the  end  should  be 
more  harmonious  than  the  beginning."  So  me  times 
he  says,  "  llie  commencement  ia  good,  but  it  is  not 

Eatbetie  enough.'*  In  some  places  be  suggesta  to 
imsdf  to  repeat  the  same  words  rather  than  the 
same  ideas.  In  others  he  judges  it  better  nut  to 
nmltiply  the  ideas,  but  to  amplify  them  with  other 
expressions.  Every  verse  is  turned  in  several  differ- 
ent ways  i  above  each  phrase  and  each  word  he  fre- 
quently placaa  aqnifalent  expreaaioM  in  order  to 
examine  them  again;  and  it  retpurea  a  profound 
knowledge  of  Itaihan  to  perceive  that,  after  such  per- 
plexing scruples,  he  always  adopts  those  words  which 
combine  at  once  most  harmony,  elegance,  and  energy. 

The  beat  tranabtione  fnm  Petrnvl^a  Italian  poe- 
try  are  from  the  pen  of  I.ady  Dacre,  from  whom  we 
take  the  subjoined  specimens,  merely  observing  that 
the  opaningaonnat  waa  written  hie  in  lilab  and  duti 
the  cauMme  appeared  aomewbat  anliar:— • 

"  Liri  flin  with  lapid  covim  fbalMaglrt  Bssgr  ilqr* 
Death  foUowa  after  with  atgaalie  sfiMe; 

111*  patt  and  pmrnt  oq  my  (pirit  VTff, 

Ami  future  e»iU  threat  on  erery  »lde  ; 
Whether  1  li«ckward  lovk  or  forw«rd  fun". 


A  tliouMnd  ills  my  )>oanm'g  n^ace  molest; 
Anil  were  it  not  that  P>t^^^^  nuf  spate 


.  bid 

My  Doblrr  paiti  I  _ 
If  ever  ancht  of  sweet  ay  knit' 
KememDranee  wakra  its  rhanna,  whfteb 
1  marli  the  clouds  that  o'er  njr  coufse 

E'en  in  the  port  I  sitc  the  storm  afar; 
Weary  my  juIijI,  niMt  and  cable  loist, 
Aod  set  lor  «*er  nty  fair  polar  star." 

CANZONE. 


"On!  my  own  IlalyT  thooRh  words  are  Tain 
The  mortal  wound?  to  close, 
L'nnuuiber'd.  that  thy  iHraut«Oiu  bosom  •laixh 
Yet  mity  it  soothe  my  pain 
To  siuh  forth  Tyber  s  won, 
,  And  Amo's  wrongs,  as  on  Fo's  saddrn'd 
Borrowine  I  wonder,  and  my  numlivrs  IKMIS. 
Kuler  of  Ileaven  !   By  the  all-pitying  kiv* 


That  could  thy  Uodhead  more 
To  dwfll  a  lowly  sujouner  OB Mrthj 
Turn,  I^jrd !  on  this  ihj  * 
Ree.  Uod  of  Charity  I 


Cfet 


From  what  lichl  caose  this  cruel  war  has  biilb; 
And  the  hard  ncaits  by  savage  discoid  stctl'd. 
Tbon,  Father  t  frtMaoa  hl^ 
Toneb  by  lay  hamUe  votee,  that  el 


'  Ye.  to  whose  sov'reign  hands  the  fttes  eouMe 

Of  this  fair  land  the  reins, — 

(This  lauJ  f<ir  which  no  pity  wriojfS  your  bri'inl)— • 
"  hy  (Iocs  the  strai>i;er's  swonl  her  i^aim  lufisl  I 
That  her  green  flplds  he  dyed, 


with  blood  from  the  batlwiians'  Tctns! 
error  weaJc, 


Ilopeje,  wu 

Ye^  BOt,  Ownch  to  piers*  so  deep  y*  bi 
Who  lo«si»or  fidtn,  ia  venal  boaoms  seek : 
When  thttmg'd  yuur  standards  most. 

Ye  are  encorapats'd  most  by  * 


:iniaiii 

ry  uatirt  lovsly  flafall 


O  hideout 
That  nishcH  dow u 
O't-rwhi'lra 

Alas!  if  our  own  hands 

Hare  thaaow  weal  betnyed. 

"  Well  dM  kfad  Natare,  Ruardlta  of  our 
Rear  her  lode  Alpine  heiehts. 
A  lofty  rampart  aRainsI  aenMBbat*: 
I'  ut  blind  amiiition.  seeking  Ms  OWm 
With  e^er  restless  will, 
To  the  |Hire  cules  contasion  fralianilSSS 
Within  the  same  strait  fold 
The  gentle  docks  and  wolrcs  reteatlfM  (hrona. 
Where  still  BM«k  ioBQCcaea  mnatanfliar  moBg;: 

"  ShMMI«l«W'dt- 

iMMBOtlecSBlMUi 
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Fmt  tolto  how  MaHui'  sword 

&« while  thrir  bosoms  guml, — 
Ni>r  has  TUuo'i  h.inil  au;4ht  blurr'd  the  record  proud  I 
When  thf  y  who,  thirstiu);,  stoop'd  to  quaff  llu-  ttood, 
M'ith  thu  coul  waU'ni  mixM,  drjuk  of  a  cumr.ule's  blood  t 

"  Ureal  Ciwar's  ii«nie  I  y,\as,  who  o'er  our  i>iaiiis 
Vooi'd  forth  the  ensatiKUiiied  tide. 
Drawn  by  our  own  good  swords  fiom  out  Ihfir  veias ; 
Dutnow— nor  know  1  what  ill  stars  pivtide,— 
ItcMTen  holds  this  loud  hi  hate  I 

To  you  the  thanks  '. — whose  haads  control  her  b«ljB !~ 
Yoii,  whose  rash  feud*  ilfspoil 
Of  all  thr  bi-nuteuui  earth  the  Jaimt  IMIb  I 
An-  J  0  uiij  i-U'd  l«y  juii^'nu-nl,) 
To  iipiT'  SN  llie  destiUte  ? 
From  lirokfu  fortunes,  and  from  I 
The  lurd-earn'd  dole  to  wrio^ 
While  from  bCm  t«  brioc 
pvalm  in  Uoodi^uterioc  tMr  Molt  tor  Un  I 


la  tnilh'i  mU  OMM I 
lf«r  taatrad  nor  obtUltt 

Not  mark  yc 
Bavaria's  |iL<r 

Who  strikes  in  mockery,  keeping  lU'.it 
(Shame,  Mone  tliaii  augat  of  kiss  lu  honour's  ey«!) 
Wbltefci.  with  booMtncr.dmoM  poor 
Your  inmmt  boaont**  gon  I— 

Yet  gire  one  hour  to  tijought. 
And  re  shall  own,  how  little  he  ean  hold 
AnotfuT'si  >,'lory  ili-ar,  who  set*  hU  owu  at 
Ulc.  l  ..I  <iKl' 


Oh!  Utin 

Arise,  and  wrest  frnm  obio<iuy  ihy  fame. 
Nor  how  bel'uri"  a  iiari;r 

Of  hollow  sound,  whosti  i>ower  uo  laws  vufureu i 
Fur  If  barbariaaa  rude 
Ilavp  higher  nUods  sulidtted. 
Oun  t  ours  the  crime !— not  such  wiie  NatuK**  eourae. 

"  Ah !  is  not  this  the  soil  my  foot  first  prrss'd  ? 
And  here,  iu  craiUed  rest, 
u»«  I  not  softly  hush'dt— here  fondlj  rear'dl 

*  Ah  !  is  not  Ihij  mv  COUnliyf 
?! 


liy  every  tiiinl  tie  ! 
Ill  whose  lap  shrouded  both  mj 
l>h  1  by  this  tender  thought, 
Yonr  torpid  bvaoms  to 


Uti 


Look  on  thepcople't  grief  t 
Who.  after  OoJ,  of  yoD  expect  relief; 
And  If  jre  batrncnt. 

Virtue  shall  rouse  her  In  crabattlL-J  mifiht. 
Auniint  blind  fury  bent. 

Niir  li>ii_'  shall  <loi]btful  hang  the  iitirtnul  fl^lit ; 
'•For  tm.   till'  ancient  llune 
is  uat  extiu);ui:<h°d  yet,  that  raised  Ih'  1  till  an  name  ! 

*>Mtric.  ao^'rcign  lordt !  how  Time,  with  pinion  atioiig. 
Swift  horriea  life  al»nK ! 
K'en  now,  behold !  Death  prrMes  on  the  rear. 
We  lojoam  here  a  ilay — ihe  next,  an>  tjoiie  ! 
Thesoul  disrol  •  il— il' II  '. 

Must  shudderiiii;  m-vU  the  doubtful  i>ass  we  fear. 
Oh!  at  the  dreaded Ixiurne, 
Abase  the  lofty  brow  of  wrath  and  scorn, 
(tftomis  adverse  to  the  etaiiMl  «ila  «■  Ugh  !j 
And  ye.  whose  cruelty 
Has  sought  another's  BanB,  bf  lUrar  dc«d 
Of  heart,  or  haod.  or  liilrUeeU  aspiio 
To  win  the  honest  meed 
Of  just  renown— the  imlilc  mind's  dMliCl 
Thus  sweet  oa  earth  tite  stay  t 
IhiN  to  lha  spiril  pan^  ontaut'd  ii  HcATCB^  «ty  I 


My  sou  I  wHh  eourtesy,  and 
Tny  daruK  reasons  Krace, 
For  thou,  the  mighty,  lu  their  pride  «f  ptacfk 
Must  woo  to  ijentle  ruth. 
Whosi-  hau:;hty  will  long  erU  emtoU  BHIMW 
Ever  la  truth  averse ^ 
Thei'  bi'tti  r  furtiines  wait. 
Anions  ihi'  v  iniiom  fi'v» — the  truly  ^jn-.it ' 
Tell  ihem— but  who  shall  bid  mjr  terrors  cease  I 
t  PMMtoathwlMlllMMm.ablilwr'B-boniFMMl*' 


Having  tbiu  taken  a  general  view  of  Petrarch's 
literwy  reiBains,  we  must  noirbnedv  advert  to  those 

of  a  more  perishable  character.  We  have  seen  that 
he  died  at  Arquik,  and  in  that  charminj?  "jpot  was  his 
body  interred.  Petrarch  is  laid  (for  he  cannot  be  saui 
to  be  buried)  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on 
foursquare coltimnson  aadevated  base, and  preserved 


coMpicnQadj  doM^  I 
nealh. 


Petrarch's  fountain  (for  here  every  thing  Is  Pe- 
trarch's) sprinf^  and  expands  itself  beneath  an  arti- 
ficial arch,  a  little  below  the  church,  and  abounds 
plentifully,  Ir  the  driest  season,  with  that  soft  water 
whicii  was  the  ancient  wealth  of  the  Buganeaa  Hilla. 
llio  revolutions  of  centuries  have  spared  these  a0> 
questered  valleys,  and  the  only  violence  which  baa 
been  oflercd  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch  was  prompted, 
not  by  bate,  but  veneration.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  ita  tt«aaiire,aiMoiie  of  dio 
arms  was  stolen  by  a  Florentiiie  tluongh  ft  rent  wludk 
is  still  visible. 

Attwboviait  Arqod,  and  feel  any  intereat  in  litera- 
ture, make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Petrarch,  and 
amongst  this  number  we  must  place  Byron,  who  wrote 
the  following  bemtiful  lines  on  liia  last  eactUj  i 
ing  place : — 

"There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqu&; — rear'd  in  air, 
PUIarad  ia  Miair  SBtasyhaga%  npoas 

ThsiOBSserLsttmlsweer:  mi*  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes,  I 
The  pn^trims  of  his  genius.    lie  arose 
To  rai*e  a  hiri:nia!;e,  and  his  land  reolain 
From  the  ilul!  \  hm-  (if  her  barbaric  foes  : 
Watering  the  Iri'e  »  hich  bears  his  lady's  nam* 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  hinuelf  to  ^ 


from  in 


"They  keep  his  dust  in  Aniut,  where  he  died  ; 
The  raoiintaio-villaRe,  wliere  Uu  Litter  davs 
Went  down  the  vale  of  years  ;  and  'tis  Ihetr  frfds 
All  h  iH-st  jiriilp — and  let  it  be  their  pralsib 
To  oifer  to  the  {lossing  stranger's  gase 
iiis  mansion  and  his  sspulchre;  both  plain 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  CeeliBg  more  aceosdast  vitii  lUsr' 
TbiB  if  •  pyranid  toimtd  Us  ar 

*•  And  the  soft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 

Is  one  of  that  complexion  which  seems  mai 
For  those  who  their  mortality  have  frit. 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  their  hoi<es  decayed 
lu  the  deep  umbrai^e  of  a  green  hill's  shsde* 
Which  shows  a  distant  prosiK-ct  far  away 
Of  bii«y  cities,  now  in  Tain  displayed. 
For  they  i'»n  lure  no  further:  and  the  rav 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  uuite  suthcieut  holiday." 

A  tablet  has  also  been  raised  to  Petrarch  at  Parma, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Agatha,  at  the  cathedral,  because 
be  was  arehdeacon  of  that  society,  and  was  only 
enatched  from  his  intended  sepultars  in  their  dmra 

by  a  foreign  death.  Another  tablet  with  a  bust  has 
l>een  erected  to  him  at  Pa\'ia,  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing passed  die  antnnn  of  1368  in  that  city. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  polilicd  condition 
of  Italy,  which  has  for  ages  precluded  the  natives  of 
that  beautiful  country  from  imitating  the  example  of 
such  men  as  Petrarch,  has  also  induced  them  to  pay 
a  species  of  idolatrous  attention  to  the  rcaains  « 


ll  stanils|ihe  iUustilDua  dmd. .  P«liwdi  was. indeed  a 
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ChiteUao,  without  intolerance — aaound  patriot  with- 
out austerity ;  who  neither  wasted  hia  feelioffs  in  the 
idle  generalities  of  philosophy,  nor  restricted  them  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  partv  or  faction ; — he  was  just, 
generous,  affectiomtte,  and  gentle.  AU  his  sonnets 
together  do  not  shad  a  lustra  on  him  equal  to  tbetin* 
cere,  single-hearted,  mild,  yet  uncoraproraisiup  spirit 
that  breathes  throughont  the  letters  of  advice  and  re- 
monslnuKe,  which  not  idly  or  obtrusively,  but  under 
tb«  aanction  and  authority  of  his  f^rcAt  name,  ami  tlie 
aflbetionate  regard  professed  for  him.  he  addressed  to 
all  whom  he  believed  intluential  either  for  good  or  ill; 
from  pop^  and  emperors  to  Colo  Rienzi,  the  well 
imnibgtribiiiieoflliiiae.  likeonroumgreatBacon, 
Petrardi  land  eeatnziM  ia  tdvanee  ot  tEoie  ■nrand 
him. 

PETRONIUS,  TITUS,  sumamed  Arlritw,  a  Ro. 

man  anthor,  notorious  for  his  licentiousness  and  ob- 
scenity. He  was  bom  at  Marseilles  and  lived  in  the 
Court  of  Nero,  being  for  a  time  the  favourite  of  the 
emperor,  who  made  him  master  of  his  voluptuotu 
banqnett  and  revelries.  But  he  fiiudlf  fell  a  vietiiii 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  by  whose  command 
lie  was  obliged  to  put  himself  to  death,  llie  corrup- 
tion and  dissoluteness  of  Roman  manners  at  that 
period  are  portrayed  in  the  fragments  of  the  "Saty- 
ricon  Libri,"  in  which  Petronius  describes,  in  pro?<e 
and  in  verse,  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  and  which 
are,  therefore,  valuable  at  least  as  a  picture  of  num- 
fiere.  Souw  attribute  it.  on  aeeount  of  lavenl  slhu 
8i()ns  to  another  author  who  lived  for  MMM  tiOM  in 
tlie  reign  uf  Commodus,  in  Naples. 

PE'lT.  SAMUEL,  a  medical  practitioner,  wbo ma 
bom  in  Comwall  in  1 7o 5,  and  received  the  rudiments 
uf  his  education  at  the  gratutnar  school  of  his  native 
town.  In  1781,  when  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
be  entered  the  dissentii^  academy  at  Daveutry.  Dr. 
Frttfe  first  settlement  m  his  nrofeseioiiBl  eiharaeter 
was  at  Plymouth.  lie  removed  in  \79C)  and  took  iij) 
bis  abode  at  Clapton.  To  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-creatnres  lie  was  eagerly  devoted, 
especially  •^uch  a*?  carac  within  the  scope  of  hi,s  pro- 
fession. Having  luoroughly  studied,  from  the  coin- 
inencement,  the  operation  of  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery, 
be  waa  a  sealoua  advocate  for  vaccination,  which  he 
bdieved  wotdd  finally  esrtennraate  the  emall  pox, 
or  at  lea.st  desstroy  the  malignity  -f  'lir:  lisi  .  Hi 
therefore  discouraged  the  vaholuuii  moculation,  and 
partly  as  a  trustee  of  the  parish  of  Hackney,  and 
partly  as  a  physician,  he  procured  the  disuse  of  the 
practice  amongst  tlie  parochial  dependeuta.  lie  drew 
up  a  paper  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  two 
inocuwiona  to  whiich  he  aained  the  signaturea  of  the 
niedieal  praetittoaere  at  Hackney,  and  ode  detennined 
the  resolution  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor.  Dr.  Pett 
died  at  lu«t  residence  in  Clapton  Square,  on  the  Icit 
of  January,  1823,  in  tbe  fifi^-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  death  was  the  consequence  of  a  slight  «'f>imd  in  ihc 
hand,  which  he  received  while  engaged  in  diBseciion. 

PrrrY,  sir  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  practical 
philosopher,  who  waa  ixmi  on  tbe  l6th  of  May,  1633. 
Having  received  the  radhaettta  of  hie  ediieatwn  at  a 
gramtnar  school  at  Ilomaey  in  Hampshire,  he  nas 
sent  to  the  university  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  where 
be  mnuned  about  two  years.  He  then  came  hack 
to  England  an  !  cnfcretl  ttie  navy,  where  he  saved  a 
enffieieot  sum  oi  luuniy  to  enable  him  to  vitiit  suve- 
nl  finoign  schools  of  medicine.  In  1647  a  patent 
ma-glM^ed  bim  by-parHainant  Ibr  teventaea  yean 
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for  a  machine,  which  he  calls  an  instrument  for 

double  writing.  In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  hia 
"  Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,"  he  calls  it,  "  an 
instrument  of  small  bulk  nn  ]  price,  easily  niailr,  :\nA 
very  durable}  whereby  any  num,  even  at  tbe  first 
■ignt  and  bandfing,  nay  mite  two  raaembbng  copiea 
of  the  -^nme  thing  at  oncc,  as  serviceably  and  as  fn<it 
(uUowmg  two  hnes  upon  each  page  fur  setting  the 
instruments)  as  by  the  ordinary  way,  «f  «bai  BttBli^ 
or  in  what  character,  or  what  matter  soever,  as  paper* 
parchment,  a  hook,  &c.,  the  sud  writing  ought  to  be 
made  upon."  Though  this  invention  did  not  yrrve 
very  profitable,  vet  it  introduced  him  to  several  per- 
sona of  distinction.  He  enbeequently  took  un  hia 
residence  at  Oxford,  where  he  practised  as  a  yinyHi- 
cian,  and  so  high  did  he  rank  as  a  man  of  science 
that  at  his  bouae  were  held  tibe  philosophical  meet- 
ings which  preceded  and  gave  rise  to  the  royal 
society.  In  1663  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
army  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  physician  to  three  lord 
beutenanta  euccessively.  Soooe  time  after  hia  settle- 
mcttt  in  Irebmd,  having  observed  tbat  dia  lan&  fbr<* 
feited  by  the  rebellion  in  UU],  vMeh  had  been  ad- 
judged to  the  soldiers  who  suppressed  it,  were  insuf> 
ficiendy  measured,  he  represented  the  matter  to  tbo 
proper  authorities,  who  granted  him  a  contract  to 
make  the  admeasurements  anew;  and  these  he  finished 
with  such  exactness  that  there  was  no  estate  of  60/. 
per  annum  and  upwards  which  was  not  distinctly 
marked  at  ita  true  value,  maps  being  likifwise  made 
by  him  of  the  whole.  By  this  contract  he  gairt  1  n 
very  considerable  sum  of  money.  Besides  twenty 
ebiungs  a  day,  which  be  reeeiwed  during  tbe  per* 
formanre,  he  had  also  a  penny  an  acre  by  agreement 
with  the  soldiers :  and  it  appears  from  an  order  of 
govemment,  dated  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  19th  of 
March,  1655.  that  he  had  then  surveyed  2,008,000 
acres  of  forfeited  profitable  land.  He  was  likewise 
one  of  the  commi^isjioncr!!  for  setting  out  the  lands 
tu  the  array  after  they  were  surveyed.  When  Henry 
Cromwell  obtained  the  lieutenaney  of  diat  Ua^dom 
in  IGj."),  he  made  Dr.  Petty  his  secretary,  appointed 
liiin  a  clerk  of  the  council  there  in  1C;)7,  and  had 
him  elected  a  burgess  for  West  Ix)oe  in  Comwall, 
in  Richard  Cromwell'e  parliament,  which  met  in 
1658.  Shorthr  dter,  bowever,  Sir  Hierom  Stenkey, 
T]K::;'icr  for  Woodstock,  impeached  him  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  the  execution  of  hie 
office.  He  cama  to  England  and  appeared  in  the 
house  of  commons,  where  he  answered  to  the  charge 
of  his  prosecutors  ;  the  matter  was  adjourned  but 
never  came  to  an  issue  as  the  parliament  was  sud- 
denly dissolved  the  following  day.  Henry  Cromwell 
bad  written  a  tetter  to  TliiMoe,  ni  wMdi  be  speake 
very  fuvonralily  of  him.  He  says,  "  Sir,  I  have  here- 
tofore tohi  you  my  thoughts  of  Dr.  Petty,  and  am 
still  of  Ae  same  opinion  :  and  if  ^Sir  liierom  Sankey 
il')  not  rnn  him  down  with  numi)er8  and  noise  of 
adventurers,  and  such  other  like  concerned  persons, 
I  believe  the  tiarliament  will  find  him  as  I  nave  re- 
presented. U9  bas  curiously  deceived  me  these  tour 
years  if  be  be  a  knave.  I  sn  core  tbe  joatoa  tt 
tlu  iM.  vvlu)  are  most  busy, are  not  mvn  of  the  quieteal 
temper.  I  do  not  expect  you  will  have  leisure  or 
see  cause  to  appear  mieb  for  bim ;  wherefore  this  is 
only  to  let  you  tmderstand  my  present  thoughta  of 
him.  The  activene^s  of  Robert  Keynolda  and  others 

in  this  business  showa  tbafc  Petty-  ii  not  tbe  only 
mark  aimed  aL" 
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Upon  his  return  to  Irelanil  soon  .tfter»  tome  further 
endeavours  being  uaed  to  bring  on  a  prosecution,  Petty 
published  the  same  year,  "  A  Brief  View  of  the  Pro- 
ceeding;!) between  Sir  Hicrom  Sankeyand  the  Author, 
with  the  State  of  the  Controversy  t)etween  them,"  in 
three  sheets,  which  was  followed  by  "  Reflections 
i^on  some  Person  and  'lliings  in  Ireland,"  &c.  He 
uen  came  again  to  England,  and  brought  a  very  warm 
application  in  his  fav  Linr  Irom  the  loril  heutenant  in 
these  terms :  "  Sir,  the  bearer.  Dr.  Petty,  hath  been 
mf  leerelttry,  md  daric  of  tin  eooneil  b«re  in  Ireland, 
and  is  one  whom  I  have  known  to  be  nn  honest  and 
ingenious  ludu.  He  is  hke  to  fall  into  some  trouble 
from  some  who  envy  him.  I  desire  you  to  be  ac- 
quainted witli  him,  and  to  assist  him  wherein  he  shall 
reasonably  detiue  it.  Great  endeavours  have  been 
used  to  beget  prejudice  against  him,  but  when  you 
qwak  with  him  ha  will  appear  otherwise."  Not  with- 
ttandinf^  this,  be  was  removed  from  his  public  em- 
pIoym!":nt>;  in  June. 

Dr.  Petty  then  retired  to  Inland,  where  be  remained 
till  the  restoratioo,  when  hed>tuiMdthepo«tof  com- 
missioner of  the  court  of  claims.  He  wis  one  of  the 
tint  fellows  of  the  rov'al  society,  an(i  was  also  a  mem- 
ber  of  its  council  To  this  learned  body  he  presented 
a  model  of  a  double-bottomed  shij)  to  sail  apnin^t 
wind  and  tide.  In  1065  he  communicated  "A  Dis- 
course al)out  the  Building  of  Shins,"  ooBtainiRgaome 
Cttiiou*  inforaation  on  that  saoject,  when  he  was 
knigbted  by  the  king.  Sir  William's  ship  performed 
one  voyajje  from  DuMin  to  Holyheai;!,  into  which  nar- 
row harbour  she  turned  in  against  wind  and  tide,  but 
after  that  was  lost  in  a  violaiit  atonn. 

In  iGftG  Sir  William  drew  tip  his  treatise  called 
"Verbum  bapienti,"  contaimng  an  aeMunt  of  the 
wealth  and  expenaea  of  EngUmd,  and  the  melibod  of 
raising  taxes  in  the  most  equal  manner.  The  same 
year  (1666)  he  suffered  a  considerable  loss  by  the  fire 
of  London,  liaving  purchased,  several  years  before, 
the  earl  of  AruDdei'a  hoiua  and  gardans,  and  erected 
boildingo  in  the  garden  called  Token  House,  which 
were  almost  destroyed  by  the  e>  :,  11  ^rration.  In  1607 
he  commmced  a  pilchard  fishery,  which,  as  well  as 
•ome  lead  mines  in  which  he  afterwards  engaged, 
turned  out  a  goo<l  spfciilafion.  His  death  took  place 
in  Hti>7 •  lie  was  buried  at  Romsey,  and  a  i>tone 
was  erected  to  his  tneuiury. 

PETYT,  WILLIAM,  an  English  lawyer,  vho  was 
for  many  years  a  keeper  of  the  records  in  tiic  i  ower. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works.  Those  entitled 
"  I1ie  Ancient  Right*  of  the  Goowion*  of  England, 
proving  that  they  were  ever  an  essential  part  of  tbe 
Parliament,"  his  "  Miscellanea  r.irliamentana,"  and 
his  "Jus  I'arliamentarium,"  are  the  principal.  His 
death  took  place  in  1707. 

PH  VLARIS  'Hiis  prince,  so  notoriotis  for  his 
cruelty,  wiU)  it  lialive  of  Astypalca  in  Crete.  On  his 
banishment  from  that  place  he  went  to  Sicily,  where 
he  made  himself  master  of  Agrigentum,  about  571 
B.C.,  and  sought  to  maintain  his  power  l)y  cruelty 
and  severity,  'llie  most  remarkable  instance  of  his 
cruelty  was  the  puniihment  of  the  braaen  bull  pre- 
paied  by  Petflhia  of  Athene  Tbe  victfan  waa  shnt 
up  in  the  bodv  of  the  bull,  and  roasted  f  l  u  ',  .  !)y  a 
fire  underneath.  The  screams  of  pain  uttered  by  tbe 
twhappy  man  were  made,  by  some  machinery,  to  re- 
semble the  Inwinpf  of  n  bull.  Phalaris caused  the  first 
experiment  to  be  tried  un  the  inventor.  After  a  reign 

«(  about  aitMn  ycaii^  Iw  WO  JdUod  dniiiv  a  libel. 


lion.  The  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Phikris 
have  l>een  fully  proved  to  be  spurious  by  13«ntky,  m 
his  celebrated  controversy  with  Bojrle. 

PHERECYDES,  a  celebrated  sage  of  ancient 
Greece.  He  in  regarded  as  the  first  who  wrote  m 
prose  on  philosophy  and  religion,  althotigh  his  tone  of 
expression,  as  is  natural,  inclines  much  to  poetry.  He 
was  a  native  of  tbe  island  of  Syros,  flourished  in  the 
sislh  century  B.C.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Thales. 
The  fragments  of  liis  work  on  nature  and  the  gods 
are  merely  allegorinl  tbongbte.  Pheieevdaa 
dered  Juj  itrr,  time,  and  theeartli,  '^^  hichnOMt 
a  chaos,  as  the  elements  of  all  things. 

PHIDIAS,  a  edabmted  Grecian  sutuary, 
flomished  about  450  ^ears  before  the  Christian 
The  circumstance  which  first  elicited  the  talents  of 
Phidias  was  the  munificent  adminiatntion  of  PeridaiL 
Tht  city  of  Athens  having  been  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  &e  opportunity  was  eagerly 
seized  by  that  maf^nificent  projector  of  adorning  it 
with  far  more  spkndid  edifices  than  those  wbich  had 
been  overthrown  hf  the  violenoe  of  tbe  invadera. 
Intent  nn  this  great  national  design,  he  saw  with 
eagerness,  in  the  genius  of  Phidias,  the  means  of  gi  vi  ng 
form,  diape,  ana  completeness  to  the  most  gloruius 
of  his  conceptions.  He  accordinifly  appointed  Phi- 
dias the  general  superintendent  oi  all  ttie  public 
wolfca  then  in  progress,  both  of  architecture  and  st^ 
tuary ;  and  wm  aid  the  event  sanction  his  chotee. 
rite  buildings  reared  under  the  direction  of  this  great 
seulpiesr,  though  finished  withina  short  period,  neemed 
built  for  age*  i  and,  as  observed  by  Plutarch,  had  the 
venerabh)  rir  of  antiquity  when  newly  completed,  and 
retained  all  the  freshness  of  youth  after  they  had 
stood  for  ages.  Of  lliese  wtjrks  the  most  celebrated 
was  the  temple  of  Miner\-a  (the  guardian  deity  of 
.\thpTis\  ^vhich  was  built  in  the  Arropolis.  This 
cdilice  tiad  been  previou.slj'  called  the  Hecatompedon, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  measured  a  hun- 
dred fleet  square}  but  after  it  waa  nr  hnilt  if  iraii  ftlbid 
the  Parthenon. 

Plutarch,  after  stating  that  Phidias  was  appointed 

Si:eneral  superintendent  of  all  the  pubUc  wocks,  in- 
orms  us  tnaft  the  temple  of  the  Parthenon  waa 
built  by  Callicratee  ana  Ictinus.  He  further  .^.tatcs, 
that  the  long  wall  of  tbe  city,  which  Socrates  says  he 
heard  Ffriclcs  propose  to  the  people,  was  built  by  tbe 
former  ef  these  architects.  It  Ikls  hence  bt-en  in- 
ferred ijy  buaie  that  Phidias  had  no  personal  ur  im- 
mediate concern  in  any  parts  of  the  workmanship* 
and  that  he  is  excludea  from  a  share  in  the  work  of 
sculpture  by  the  express  language  of  nntarch.  TUa 
inference,  however,  seems  -  arcely  warranted  by  the 
text,  and  is  contrary  to  other  evidence.  It  is  true 
tiiat  tbe  professiona  <u  statuary  and  architect  were  fr^ 
quenlly  united  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  earlier 
times  i  but  it  is  exceedingly  singular  that,  had  this 
been  the  case  with  OalUcrates  and  Ictinus,  and  eepe 
cially  had  they  been  the  authors  of  works  so  exqui- 
site as  tho.'^e  which  adorned  the  Parthenon,  their 
names  should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  Phny 
among  the  celebrated  eculpton  of  the  age  of  Fhidiaa. 
letfania  loema  to  hanre  attuned  a  Ingher  emioeaee  in 
bis  art  than  Callicrate!>,  ami  was  emploved  in  con- 
slructiiw  the  temple  of  rbvgalia  while  hi*  contem- 
porary builder  waa  engageu  in  nusing  tbe  wall  oC 
Athens,  a  work  necessarily  of  much  more  Tnn<;«ivo- 
ness  than  taste.  The  marble*  of  tlie  I'hygalian  tea- 
biTabBtiinfMded  bythamoetcoapetantjndgea 
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inferior  to  the  nieto|Mt  of  <lie  Fndienon  noir  de- 
posited in  the  Hnti>?h  Museum,  and  am  probably 
executed  by  a  dtderent  hand.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence thKt  Idinitt  fruned  even  these ;  and,  therefora, 
no  inference  can  hence  be  dratvn  in  favour  of  the 
hypothesis  that  he  completed  those  which  adorned 
the  temple  of  Minerva.  It  cannot,  however,  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  all  the  ornaments  of  the 
Brtter  edifice  were  entirely  the  workmanship  of  Phi- 
dias. It  is  most  probable  that  he  formed  the  designs 
for  Uie  whole ;  that  Callicrates  and  Ictinus  carried 
info  effiKt  the  architectural  part  of  Aem ;  and  tlmt 
Alcamenes,  and  others  his  pupils  and  contemporaries, 
executed  the  larger  part  of  tlie  sculpture,  while  he 
occasionally  touched  and  finisbod  the  more  important 
figures,  and  overlooked  the  pror(-<;<?  h-,-  which  his 
nobis  conceptions  were  embodicii  uiui  rendered  im» 
mortal. 

All  writers  agree  in  n^ardtog  the  statue  of  Mi. 
iMryi,  whkli  was  creeled  wtdiin  the  temple,  as  the 

entire  production  of  Wiidias.  It  was  indeed  the 
most  celebrated  of  ail  his  works,  if  we  except  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis,  Independently  of  the 
workmanship,  it  was  of  noble  dimensions  anr]  of  the 
roost  costly  materials.  It  was  twenty-six  cutiits  or 
tbirty.nine  feet  in  height,  and  formed  of  ivory  and 
sold*  beillg  most  probably  composed  originally  of  the 
ibmier,  md  overlaid,  at  least  in  parts,  by  the  latii  r. 

Phidias  was  very  ungratefully  treate«l  by  his  coun- 
trymen, who  accused  him  of  defnmdinf  toem  of  the 

?9ld  they  provided  for  hie  ttatae  of  MTraerva.  But 
eticles,  hflvimr  fr  reeeen  the  danger  to  which  his  su- 
periority would  expose  him,  had  advised  him  so  to 
empb^  the  goM  that  it  might  readily  be  separated 
firom  Its  place ;  nnd  on  its  being  taken  down  and 
weighed,  it  wa.«i  found  perfectly  entire.  This,  bow- 
ever,  was  not  the  only  enarge  with  which  PhidiM  had 
to  contend.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  had  engraven 
hii  Mne  on  the  etatne  in  the  Parthenon ;  but  Cicero 
informs  us  that,  not  being  permitted  to  inscribe  his 
name  upon  ita  base,  he  introduced  hi*  own  figure 
among  the  decorationt  of  tho  ahMd.  It  appears,  in- 
deed, from  Plutarch's  life  of  Pericles,  that  he  carved 
bis  own  figure  and  that  of  his  munificent  patron  on 
the  shield,  representing  Ihe  former  as  an  old  man, 
bald-headed,  lifting  a  stone  rvith  both  his  hanrle,  ^nd 
the  latter  fighting  with  an  Amazon,  and  so  raismtr  his 
arm  to  throw  a  javelin  that  part  of  his  face  was  nid- 
den.  litis  ctrcumatance  waa  brought  formurd  aa  a 
mnova  aeeoMtion  againat  hhn ;  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  he  was  in  consequence  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died,  aa  aonie  supposed,  a  natural  death ; 
but,  as  others  conesivcd,  by  poison.  At  least  the 
latter  hypothesis  was  supported  by  those  whn  uisln  1 
to  throw  odium  on  Pericles,  by  cansing  it  to  be  sus- 
pected that  this  event  was  accompEmd  hjr  his  con- 
nirance.  The  whole  story,  however,  appears  from 
greater  number  of  authorities  to  be  founded  in 
tnistake ;  and  from  these  it  seems  that  the  artist  with- 
drew in  disgust  to  Elia,  wbne  be  framed  tho  Olym- 
pian Jupilsr.  Henon,  hit  base  aoenser,  was  exempted 
lirom  taxes  by  a  public  decree,  and  the  generals  of 
the  repubUc  ordered  to  afford  him  their  especial  pro- 
tection. The  conduct  of  the  AUienians  on  this  oeea. 
sion,  although  it  admits  of  no  cxrw^c,  may  be  ex- 
plained in  some  degree  on  iua  sci  iDmsion  that  their 
envy  of  surpassing  genius  and  puccevi  was  his^t* 
•oed  by  their  disposition  to  extend  to  I'hidins  p:irt  of 
dMi  odnun  wUefi  at  one  period  fell  on  I'cncica.  in- 
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deed  the  artist  had  been  previoosly  aeevsadoT  sdRv. 

ing  his  bouse  to  be  made  the  sc>  ni  of  the  debauche- 
ries  of  his  patron ;  though,  for  the  honour  of  genius* 
it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  tho  chsfgo  was  dsstitato  cf 

foundation. 

Animated  rather  thun  subdued  by  the  ingratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  Phidius  laboured  to  surpass  tho 
greatest  works  with  which  he  had  adorned  Alliens. 
With  this  view  he  framed  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  for  the  Ekans,  and  con)]ilt  !'  lv  succeeded  even 
in  excelling  his  own  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon.  Ln- 
dan  informs  tas  that  in  order  to  render  tiiis  work  as 
pprfect  in  defail  ri-^  it  was  noble  in  rrmcepttnn  and 
outline,  he  exposed  it  while  in  progress  to  the  public 
view,  and,  concealing  himadf  near  it,  he:urd  evoycri. 
ticism  made  hv  tiif  -spectators,  and  profiled  by  every 
suggestion  which  lie  considered  an  useful.  This  statue 
was  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  is  represented,  in  the  en- 
thusiastic descriptions  of  those  who  saw  it,  as  embo- 
dying the  suhUme  pieture-wbieh  Homer  has  given  of 
the  monarch  of  the  heavens. 

PHILEMON  OF  ATHENS,  a  Ureek  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Menandsr,  to  whom  only  he  was  COW" 
Btdered  as  second  in  dramatic  composition  A  frw 
fragrnents  of  hts  writings  have  come  down  i  >  us, 
which  were  originally  collected  by  Httgo  Grot  us 
ilthoo^li  En^li-^h  translations  ha\'e  ap|>eared.  The 
lirne  of  his  hirtn  has  been  assigned  to  373  H.  C. ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  died  through  excessive  laughter  at 
seeing  an  ass  sat  figs  from  a  countryman's  badiet, 
B.  C.  474. 

PHILIDOR,  ANDREW,  a  musician  of  Dnwcof 
some  reputation  in  his  profession,  but  far  more  cele- 
brated as  the  best  chess-player  of  his  sgo.   He  was 

born  in  France  in  1726,  and  became  a  page  in  tlie. 
band  of  the  king,  where  he  made  so  great  a  protici- 
ency  that  he  composed  a  successful  motet  with  ioH 
choruses  before  his  twelfth  year.  Ashe  grew  up  his 
fondness  for  the  game  of  chess  increased  into  a  paa- 
sion,  in  order  to  indulge  which  he  travelled  over  great 
part  of  Eorqi^  owaging  every  where  with  the  beat 
players.  He  eontmned  m  this  country  some  time, 
during  whirli  he  printfil  liis  "Analysis  of  Ciiiss,"  a 
book  which  has  since  gone  through  numerouii  edi- 
tions, ond  is  considered  a  standard  work.  On  his 
retrirn  Frnnre  hf  devoted  his  attention  to  ihc  romir 
opera,  of  which,  with  Monsig^iy  and  Uum,  he  may 
he  considered  the  reviver,  loere  are  twenty-one 
raeratic  jHeces  of  his  composition,  of  which  "Le 
Marshal,"  produced  in  1761.  ran  more  than  a  hun- 
dred nighta.  Philidor  afterwards  returned  to  I'mg- 
land,  and  in  1779  set  the"  Carmen  Seculare,"  esteem- 
ed tbo  best  of  his  woriis.  His  death  took  place  in 
l/OTi  A  >.hoTt  time  previously  to  his  decease  he 
played  two  games  of  coess  at  the  same  time,  blind- 
folo,  against  two  of  the  most  distingnidied  amatsni^ 
one  of  which  he  won,  the  other  was  a  drawn  game. 

PHILIP,  king  of  Macedon. — lliis  monarch,  who 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  flourished  in  tho 
middle  of  the  fourth  osntmy  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  went  to  Thebes  as  a  hostage  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  rtftived  an  excellent  education  in  the 
house  of  the  celebrated  Epaminondas.  At  the  age  of 
twentv-two,  B.  C.  361,  ho  aseondod  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  vrhich  he  foimd  tottering  and  surrounded 
by  numerous  enemies.  Uia  genius  soon  succeeded 
in  ostablishing  it,  and  raising  it  to  a  pitch  of  great- 
ness tvhich  it  had  ne%'cr  before  attained  He  frrrd 
himaelf  from  his  enemies,  partly  by  concessions,  and 
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lutrtly  by  force  of  arms.  In  a  short  time  he  made 
war  alto  upon  his  peaceful  neighbourH  {  and*  encou- 
raged by  bw  sQceetiet  in  lliessaly  and  Tbnet,  he 

emifrlit  prn  ltinlly  to  extend  his  dominions  over  all 
(irei^e.  The  dissensions  of  the  different  states  fa- 
voured Ut  designs,  and  the  subtle  Philip  well  knew 
M'hat  use  to  make  of  this  division.  When,  therefore, 
he  waH  Bummoned  to  aid  t!ic  Thebans  against  the 
I'hocians,  who  liad  phmdcrcd.  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  at  Delphi*  he  did  not  neglect  this  opportu- 
nity to  carry  into  etfbet  hit  ambitKms  purposes.  Tbt 
suhjugntion  of  rhr  Phnrians  was  very  soon  at  cora- 
plisUet],  iiut  itie  treacherous  conduct  of  Philip  towards 
tiis  allies  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  t  several  states 
formed  a  league  with  the  Atlienianf?  to  oppose  him, 
while  others  condescended  to  use  the  most  disj?race- 
ful  flattery  towards  the  artful  conqueror.  A  wound 
which  be  reoeiml  on  hia  return  from  t  camjnigo 
•ffttntt  tlie  Scythians,  delayed  the  hhw  whim  was 
to  prostrate  the  hberty  of  Greece,  till  at  last  the  great 
victory  at  Cheromea,  B.  C.  33ii,  decided  itH  fate. 
Philip  assembled  at  Corinth  the  deputies  of  all  the 
Grecian  states,  and  dictated  the  tennsof  peace,  which 
deprived  them  of  freedom.  When  he  was  on  the 
pomt  of  causing  himself  to  be  chosen  commamler-in- 
chief  of  the  army  which  was  to  march  against  the 
Perstana,  be  was  ttaassimited,  in  the  forty-serentb 
year  of  h]<  icr  liy  Pnusanias.  a  young  Macedonian, 
wlio  was  hired  to  commit  this  art  by  the  Persians. 
This  prince,  the  inventor  of  the  Mamkmian  phalanx, 
united,  with  the  highest  talents  of  a  rommr'Tii^fr,  the 
intrepidity  of  the  hravest  soldier;  but  amijiiion  and 
love  of  power  were  the  most  prominent  features  in  his 
character,  which  often  led  him  to  the  most  unwar* 
nmtafalo  actions. 

PHILIP  II  ,  king  of  Spn  n,  '\  is  (ho  son  of  the 
stnperor  Charles  V.  and  of  Eleonora  of  Portugal. 
Ho  was  eaUsd  by  the  Spanish  writers  the  Prudent, 
and  by  the  protestants  the  Demon  of  thf  Smith,  and 
was  bom  at  Valladolid  in  1527.  Naturally  cold, 
grave,  and  rescn-cd,  but  sagacious  and  active,  he  was 
•dncated  with  care  by  Spoaiah  soetesiaatics,  by  whom 
be  was  carl^  imboea  bigotsd  sentiments.  At 
the  ape  of  sixteen  yearn  he  married  the  Portuguese 
princess  Mary,  and  was  entrusted  by  his  father  with 
the  administration  of  Spain,  under  the  direction,  how- 
ever, of  the  duke  of  Alva.  In  1547  Charles  sent  for 
him  to  come  to  Brussels,  and  Phili()  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  Netherlandish 
sstales  (  tmt  his  atutsrity  and  his  pnference  of  his 
Spttiish  cuuitieiB  soon  rendered  him  sn  object  of 
dislike.  Ili^  father  was  desirous  of  haring  him  de- 
clared bi8  successor  to  the  imperial  thixme  by  the 
diet  assembled  at  Ratisbon  in  IfilSO,  bat  his  cold  snd 
]iroTid  manners  were  so  unfavourable  to  his  cause 
i\mi  he  was  sent  back  to  Spain.  Having  lust  his 
first  wife,  Philip  soon  after  married  Mary  I.  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  much  older  than  himself;  but  his 
unpopularity  among  the  English  rendered  hiit  reti- 
denc  e  lif  i  e  KC)  disagreeable  that  he  soon  ^  ft  ttie 
country  and  retired  to  Flanders,  in  1565  Charles 
V.  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son»  who 
thus  became  the  first  sovereign  of  Europe.  Veteran 
troops,  able  generals  and  statesmen,  a  yearly  revenue 
of  30,000,000  ducats,  rich  colonits,  nnd  industrious 
provincsi  bad  raised  Spain  to  an  unexampled  degree 
of  power.  Philip  iweiTed  from  bis  father,  in  the 
presence  of  the  states  general,  an  1  u  i* li  the  most  ira- 
prasstve  solsmnittest  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low 
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Countries,  and  a  few  weeks  aftenn'ards  assumed  that 
of  Spain.  Charles  retired  to  a  mooaatery,  oo  aB»- 
devats  allownnee,  whidi,  dmmgh  the  neglect  of  \m 

son,  was  irregularly  transmitted  to  him.  In  15^f 
Philip  concluded  a  truce  with  France,  which  m-m 
broken  by dMFreju  h.  ;j1  ihe  instigation  of  Pope  Paul 
1  y.,  the  same  year.  Paul  having  declared  that  Fhiiip 
bad  forfeited  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  fief  of  liie 
holy  see,  the  latter  found  himself  ooliged  to  send  tb« 
duke  <tf  Alva  againat  the  bead  of  the  church,  who 
wasforasd  to  aeesde  tosn  smnslioe.  Flnliiithra 
came  to  England,  and  prevailed  on  Mary,  by  tht 
tlireat  that  he  would  otherwise  never  a^aiu  ket  (out 
in  her  dominions,  to  declan  war  against  France.  A 
considerable  Knglish  force  accordingly  joined  the 
army  under  i'iulibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  count 
of  Egmont,  which  was  besieging  St.  Quinlm.  IV 
French,  under  Montmorency,  were  entirely  defeated 
on  the  lOth  of  August.  1557.  Fhifip»  wno  dorait 
the  battle  was  occnpfld  in  pnjsr,  jotesd  Ihc  «Bf 
after  it  was>  over. 

Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  victory  is 
march  to  I'lriH,  rhilin  was  satisfied  with  occupying 
St.Quenlin,  Hum, and  Chatlet,  and  soon  after, under 
the  impulse  of  superstitious  fears,  concluded  a  di»- 
advantngeous  peace  with  the  pope.  On  the  death  of 
Mary,  whieh  was  bastvisdby  then^loct  of  herhm- 
bana  and  the  loss  of  Calais,  rhiUp  sued  for  the  hand 
of  Elizabeth,  who  tvaa  too  well  acquainted  with  hi« 
temper  and  the  aversion  of  her  subjocts  a((ainst  hia 
to  listen  to  his  addressee.  'Vhe  peace  of  Cambrajr 
finally  terminated  the  long  struggle  of  the  Frencn 
and  Spanish  monarchies,  under  conditions  favooiabk 
tothebUter.  The  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  dasfi»« 
ter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  who  had  bees 
previously  designed  for  Don  Charles,  son  of  Philip, 
was  stipulatMi  by  one  of  the  articles  of  this  pean. 
In  the  conrse  of  the  ysar  Philip  returned  to  Spaio, 
leaving  the  governTient  of  the  l.n\v  (^rtuntrics  in  the 
hands  of  liis  natural  sister,  Murgarci,  (iucbe«s  of 
Parma.  His  arrival  was  celebrated  by  the  inquisi- 
tion with  aa  mito  da  /£,  and  his  reverential  conduct 
during  the  baraingof  his  snbjeets  is  highly  }trai«nl 
by  the  Spanish  writers  Soon  after  tliis  the  trouhln 
in  the  Low  Countries  broke  out.  Phihp  established 
the  inquisition  there  for  the  suppression  df  heresy, 
and  refused  to  mitigate  its  rigours,  declaring  ihatit 
was  better  to  he  without  subjects  than  to  be  lb» 
nder  of  heretics.  'I'he  blood-thirsty  Alva  was  sent 
to  execute  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Spsnish  court.  The 
counts  of  Egmont  snd  Hooni,  widi  ■  grsnt  nonber 
of  less  disting^nislii  il  sufTcrers,  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Philip  remained  a  cold  and  unmoved  spectator 
of  the  honors  caused  by  bis  own  rigorous  policr. 
At  the  same  period  a  tnigir  c^mt  in  Kii  own  f-.-nily 
tended  to  strengthen  the  gloom  of  his  characttf- 
His  eon.  Dm  Moi,  disd  in  pcison,  wbm  1m  iHai 
been  thrown  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  two  moniha 
after  died  Elizabetb,  the  beautiful  and  vurtoeus  will 
of  Philip. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Moors  in  Granada  was 
ottdled  in  1570,  and  Philip  married  the  archduchess 

Anne  of  .\ustria,  his  foiirth  wife.  In  the  followiajj 
Year  his  fieet  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Lepantu,  gamed 
by  Don  John  of  Austria  over  the  Turks.  'I'he  duke 
of  Alva  was  recalled  from  the  Netherlands  in  1571. 
His  successor,  Requescns.  died  in  1576,  and  was 
followed  by  Don  John  of  .Austria,  who  was  em- 
powered to  nahe  some  concMsiflM}  bnl*  soon  after 
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his  death,  (be  union  of  Utreflit  ww  famtA.  The 

Udgic  Netli',  rian  !«,  hn\vr\  rr,  were  reduce  d  !  y  the 

Srince  Alexander  Famese,  who  iu\xt  commantied  the 
pannh  fSnCM in  that  quarter.  The  throne  of  Portu- 
gfal,  hanng  become  vacant  hy  tlie  death  of  Sebastian, 
was  claimed  by  Philip,  who  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  u> 
lake  pAsseasion  of  that  kingdom.  Philip  himself 
floon  followed  him  thithnr,  and  nceivad  Um  homage 
of  the  Portuguese  ettatn.  Tb«  as»anina6ow  of  IVu. 
liam  prince  of  Orange  in  15^4  was  received  v  itli  the 
moat  indecent  expressions  of  joy  at  the  !S])anish 
court,  but  William's  ton,  Maurice,  was  a  still  more 
formidalile  enemy  \  rnjihirf  ^vith  Knjjland  soon 
followed,  and  the  Armada  was  titled  out  tor  the  con- 
quest of  this  kingdom.  When  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who  ha^  the  command  of  the  aapedition, 
appeared  before  Philip  widi  tin  tnfermatiovi  of  its 
destruction,  the  kinp  thanked  him,  In  < mse  he  had 
not  despaired  of  his  country.  "The  w  ill  of  God  be 
done,"  ne  added,  coldly ;  "  1  sent  my  shipa  to  fight 
with  the  English,  not  with  the  elements.'- 
-  This  erent  was  a  death-blow  to  the  Spanish  roon- 
tithjr*  FhOip  sant  assistance  to  the  leaguers  in 
F^ce,  and  commanded  the  duke  of  Fanna  to  in> 
▼ade  the  kingdom ;  and  even  af^  Hemy  iV.'e  eon- 
rersion  to  the  catholic  faltb,  lie  nK  tinaed  his  hos- 
tility to  that  |>rince,  who,  iu  consequence,  declared 
war  againet  bim.  'llie  war  with  England  was  mean- 
while continued,  and  Spain  not  only  suflFered  much 
by  losses  in  her  American  colonies,  but  waij  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  and  the  de- 
•tnietioo  of  the  shipping  in  that  port  by  Howard  and 
Ae  esrl  of  Essex.  Prince  Mannee  of  Na*sati  had 
also  gained  the  ascendency  in  tlie  T>ow  Countries, 
and  seven  of  the  provinces  had  declared  themselves 
independent  Rererses  and  diseases  at  length  broke 
Philip's  Rjiirit ;  he  became  desirons  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  his  dominions,  and  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Verv'ins  with  France.  Hedied  the  following  year, 
1598.  The  gout,  dropsy,  and  a  violent  fever,  had 
aillkted  him  the  two  last  years  of  his  life ;  but  he 
retained  hi>5  st  risr'!  and  his  activity  to  the  last.  Sores 
on  his  breast  and  knees,  the  consequence  of  bis 
early  debaucheries,  diatorhed  hia  last  davs,  and  it  ia 
said  that  fmm  their  corrupt  matter  issued  swanns  of 
vermin,  which  the  physicians  were  unable  to  prevent. 
Philip  was  a  prince  of  considerable  capacity,  and  he 
entered  with  facility  into  the  details  oi  affiura.  His 
pomp,  generosity,  activity,  and  just  administration, 
when  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  own  private  plans, 
made  a  strong  imnression  on  the  minds  of  men ;  but 
hia  boimdleas  ambition,  hia  severity,  and  his  gloomy 
superstition,  made  his  rei:^  a  period  of  war  and  of 
bod  passions,  and  exhauiited  the  immense  resources 
of  his  empire. 

PHILIP  II.,  AUGUSTUS,  king  of  France,  was 
bom  in  11 65,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  tiie  death 
Ofhis  father.  I  iii.  \  n  .  in  1 1 KO.  One  of  his  first 
nWBSures  was  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  the 
itiofdom,  and  the  eonflaeation  of  their  property.  This 
wa«  drtnr  under  pretence  of  their  being  guilty  of 
various  crimes ;  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  measure 
was  to  get  possaaaioii  of  their  waddk  Philip  next 
tndeavourea  to  repreaa  the  tyrannv  and  rapacity  of 
the  nobles,  which  he  effected  partly  by  art  and  part)  y 
by  force.  In  ligo  he  embarked  at  Genoa  on  a 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  be  met  lUchard 
Omnbda-Uon,  who  waa  engaged  in  the  aame  cause 
lattear.  The jedonilM and cUapiilef which diiidfld 


On  two  kings  induced  FhWp  to  i^tnm  heme  the 

next  year;  atn!  lie  took  nhnntngre  of  Richard's  im- 
prisonment in  Austria  to  seize  some  of  the  English 
fiefs  in  Normandy.  This  enterpfiae  was  in  direct 
violnti  iii  -if  the  oath  by  which  tnc  two  princes  had 
mutually  bound  themselveti  to  attempt  nothing  against 
each  otoer's  dominions  during  the  continuance  of 
the  cmaadet  and  on  Richard's  delivery  he  com- 
menced a  war  against  Philip,  whieh  continued  ^1 
the  death  of  the  former  in  1 1  ()9.  Philip,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land,  had  married  Ingelbuiga, 
sister  of  IIm  Idng  of  Denmark ;  hut,  having  lahcQ 
some  dist:""t  at  her,  he  finally  procured  from  his 
bishops  a  divorce,  under  pretence  of  consanguinity, 
and  married  Afpaea,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  M^ran. 
On  the  coipplaint  of  the  king  of  Denmark  tlie  pope 
dedared  his  marriage  null ;  and,  on  Philip's  refitM- 
inff  to  receive  Ing 'llmrpn,  ]tronounced  the  interdict 
against  France.  The  king  was  therefore  obliged  to 
yield,  and  restore  her  the  honoora  of  a  wife  and 
queen.  In  his  subsequent  wars  with  Jdhn 
conquered  all  Normanay,Touniine,  Anjou,  ami  Maine, 
so  tnat  of  all  the  English  possessions  in  France 
Guianna  aUme  remunad.  FuUip  also  took  part  ln< 
the  emaade  againat^e  Alhigenaea,  and  died  in  1993, 
after  a  rei^jn  of  forty-three  years.  Tliis  jirince  wa.s 
an  able  general  and  sovereign ;  he  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  first  nuasd  dw royal 
authority  from  its  dept^r.  lpnre  on  the  great  vassals. 
He  improved  the  military  organization  of  his  realm* 
foandad  nsefbl  institutiou^  eonstnietsd  nad^  and 
iiivonrad  leaning. 

PHILIPS,  AM6R08B,a  poet  and  dramatiewrilar, 
who  was  born  in  I.^ire^tershire,  andstuTu  1  .  t  Cam- 
bridge. On  quitting  the  university  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  one  of  49m  HlN'ary  wits  who  fre- 
quented Button's  rniTt  r  -house,  and  a  friend  of  Steele 
and  Addison.  The  pubhcation  ofhis  "  Pastorals"  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  Pope,  who  ridiculed  them 
in  "Tht  Guardian in  conaeqnenceof  whidi  PUittpa 
threatened  to  inflict  personal  correction  on  the  sa- 
tirist. He  was  one  of  tne  writers  <  ifn  jici  i'lilical  jiajior 
called  "The  Freethinker;"  and  Dr.  Boulton.  the 
condaetor,  obtaining  preferment  in  bdand,  Philipo 
was  made  regi  ^'mr  <  f  tVip  premtrritivp  rourtat  Dublin. 
He  returned  to  Kngland  in  1748,  una  died  the  next 
year.  He  was  theauthorof  "The  Distressed  Mother," 
a  tragedy  taken  from  Racine,  "TIm  Briton,"  and 
"Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloneealer;**  and  he  wrate 
"  The  Life  of  Archbishop  William^  " 

PHIUPS.  JOHN,  an  EngUshnoct.  born  ia  Ox- 
fordshire, ld76,  and  educated  at'Cnrist  Church,  Oj- 
ford,  where  he  produced  "The  Splendid  Shilling,"  in 
which  the  sonorous  cadence  of  the  blank  verse  of 
Milton  is  adapted  to  familiar  and  ludicrous  topics. 
He  also  wrote  "  Blanliaim*''  a  poem,  in  celebration 
of  the  duke  dTMailbormigh'a  iietory  t  but  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  "Cyder,"  a  Georgieu  wmlc,  ill  imltfri 
tion  of  Virgil.    He  died  in  1708. 

PHILLIPOT,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  an. 
tiquary,  who  was  cdunted  at  Clare  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  the  author  of  "  Viilatre  Cantianum, 
or  Kent  Surveyed  and  lUiMttatid,*  Hia  death  took 
place  in  1683. 

PHILLIPS.  EDWARD,  and  JOHN,  two  English 
,  authors,  who  were  the  nephews  of  ^fil!  n  the  [»npt 

1'1'hey  were  the  sons  of  Edward  PhiUips  bv  Anne 
Milton,  th«  aialer  of  the  poet,  and  were  bon  ia 
.  London  IB  lMO«nd  1631.  TbarVHrnw/bwA-mU^ 
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iatcMilii^  m  m  feigHWM  of  At  hbtory  of  Miltmit 
bat  curioiu  u  a  apecimen  of  the  condition  of  pro- 
feaied  authors  in  the  seventeenth  century.    If  they 

had  been  either  men  of  ^(enius  or  contemplib''.  scrib- 
blara,  they  would  not  in  either  cue  have  been  fair 
■peeSiBMW  of  ibdr  dan.  llie  nephew*  of  Hiltoii 
belonged  to  that  large  body  of  litemry  men  who  are 
destined  to  miniater  to  the  general  curiosity;  to  keep 
up  the  itodc  of  imUie  information ;  to  compile,  to 
abridge,  to  translate; — a  body  of  iraportanre  in 
great  country — being  necessary  to  mainUin,  liiougL 
wey  ouinot  advance,  iu  literature,  llie  degree  of 
good  aenae,  good  taate,  and  aound  opinioiu  oiffiued 
among  this  class  of  writer*  i«  of  no  email  moment 
tn  ihc  juiljlic  rL'a^cii  and  morals.  To  the  mother  of 
these  young  men  the  first  original  English  verses  of 
Mihon  wan  addnned,  wtiieh  he  composed  before 
the  age  of  seventeen,  to  soothe  her  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  ao  infant  son.  His  first  published  verseii  arc  the 
"bitaph  on  Shakspeare."  To  perform  the  offices 
of  domestic  tenderness,  and  to  render  due  honour  to 
kindred  genius,  were  the  noble  purposes  by  which 
he  consecrated  his  poetical  power  at  the  opening  of 
a  life  of  which  evaij  nunnent  oocreapondaa  to  this 
«aii7  pnto^.  On  hie  retam  from  nb  travels,  he 
found  his  nephew!^.  hy  Viw  ili  nf'i  nf  their  father,  be- 
come orphans.  He  took  Ibetn  into  his  house ;  he 
aupported  and  edocatad  them,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  do  by  the  rerr>m])ence  which  bo  fceeimd  ibr  the 
inatruction  of  other  pupils. 

John*  the  aecond  of  Milton's  nephews,  published 
very  early  a  vindication  of  his  uncle's  defence  of  the 
people  of  England.  But  both,  in  a  very  few  years 
weary  of  the  austere  morals  of  the  republicans,  quitted 
the  jNirty  of  Milton,  and  adopted  the  politics,  witii 
Che  wit  and  feiti?itT  of  the  young  cavaliere.  Bat  the 
elder,  ri  person  or  gentle  disposition  end  nrniable 
manners,  more  a  man  of  letters  than  a  politiciau,  re- 
tanit^d  due  reverence  and  gratitude  for  his  benefactor, 
and  ia  believed  to  hfive  used  bis  influence  in  R^vinjj 
hie  uncle  at  the  restoration.  Twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Milton,  the  first  life  of  him  was  published 
by  Edward  PhiUipc,  i^on  which  all  tuoceeding  nar- 
ratives have  been  btrilt.  Hie  *'  Hieatrnm  Foettram** 
will  be  al«  ;ivH  rea  l  w  ith  interest,  as  containing  the 
opinions  concerning  poetry  and  poeta  which  he  pro- 
nMf  imbibed  from  Mttloa.  tUa  anuaUe  writer 

died  hntu-rrn  1^01  nnd  1698. 

John  Phillips  was,  throughout  life,  chiefly  a  politi- 
cal ]iamphleteer<  He  adhond  to  the  cause  of  Charles 
II.  till  it  became  xmpoptilar,  and  displaced  the  name 
of  Whig  by  adopting  that  denomination,  then  new, 
of  the  Friends  of  liberty,  when  he  associated  with 
the  atrocioua  Titnt  Oalee ;  and  in  his  vindication  of 
that  execrable  wretch  he  adopted  ihofellowingnuaim, 
"  that  the  attestationH  of  a  nundred  catholics  cannot 
be  put  in  balance  with  the  oath  of  one  protestant," 
iriiieh,  if  our  own  party  were  substituted  for  ])ro. 
teatant,  and  the  opposite  party  for  catholic,  might  be 
regarded  as  the  general  principle  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  most  triumi)hant  factions.  He  was  silenced  by 
the  fatal  events  of  1683,  which  seemed  to  be  the  find 
triumph  of  the  court  over  public  liberty.  In  1695 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary;  and 
in  1697  he  celebrated  King  William  as  Augustus 
Bdtaniiieaa,  in  a  poem  on  the  peace  of  Ryawidt. 
I  the  revolution  to  hi=:  death,  which  took  place 
1704,  he  was  usefully  employed  as  ediUNr  of 
'*TlM  MomUj  McRoty/'  •  Jonml  wbidt 


PHILLIPS,  THOMAS  ^PHILO. 

whoUv,  or  principally,  a  translation  from  "  La 
cure  Uialonqtie,"  published  at  the  Hague  by  some 
protestant  refugees,  whose  writings  contributed  to 

excite  ?'urnpe  against  L  iji^  XIV. 

PHILLIPS.  THOMAS,  a  catholic  writer,  who 
was  bom  at  Idcferd  in  ftidcingbamshire,  and  wac 

educated  at  St.  Omer's.  He  wa-  ili.  nutbor  of  a 
"  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole ;"  "The  Siuiiy  of  Sarreni  U- 
terattu'e  Stated  and  Considered  and  he  also  tmii«- 
latcd,  in  versr.  "  I«auda  Sion  Snlvatorem,"  and  "  ( Vn- 
sura  CommeiiLariorum  Cornelu  a  Lapide."  He  died 
in  1774. 

PaiLUPS,  WILLIAM,  a  clever  EogUsb  writer, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Amoiq; 

h  i  .s  m  0  s  t  popular  works  we  may  enume  r  1 1 1  1 1 1  * '  ( >ut- 
line  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,"  wiucb  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  An  Elementary  Introonction  totho  Knem- 
ledge  of  Mineralogy."  lie  was  also  the  axithor  of 
several  papers  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  ge- 
ological society,  all  of  them  contahiiog  proola  of  the 
zeal  and  effect  with  which  he  pursued  bis  enquiries. 
It  was  after  the  invention  of  Dr.  \Volkslt)n"8  reject- 
ing goniometer  that  his  assiduity  and  success  in  the 
use  of  that  beautiful  instrument  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce his  roost  valotable  "  Crystallographie  Memoirt;" 
and  the  third  edition  of  hiw  elaborate  work  on  mine- 
ralogy contains  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  results 
ever  yet  produced  on  crystallography,  from  die  ap- 


plirntionof  goniuroetric  measurement,  without  the  sid 
of  mathematics.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions Mr.  Phillips  compared  some  of  the  strata 
near  Dover  with  those  of  the  opposite  coastof  France ; 
and  proved  that  the  cliffs  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Knghsh  Channel,  though  evidently  portions  of  strata 
once  continuous,  must  always  have  been  sepasnted 
by  a  constdetaUe  space.  Bat  the  aerviee  for  wUdi 
he  principally  claim.s  the  gmtitu  le  of  KiilUhIi  ^ecilo. 
gists  is  his  having  been  the  proposer  uf  '  ,  i  lte  Geolo- 
gicdOatlinesof  Enghmd  and  Wales  ;"  in  which  Ua 
name  h  iolned  to  that  of  the  Rev  VJiWi-im  D.  Cony- 
beare.  Mr.  Phillipsdied,  much  regretted, early  in  1829. 
His  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  M  dsasiwdlycdo- 
Inatad  as  a  lactnrar  on  ^baamtij. 

PHILO,  a  learmd  Jewtah  author,  who  flourMied 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Caligula.  He  waa  bom,  some  years 
before  Christ,  in  Alexandria,  wbera  he  was  edarated, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  In  <  lo- 
c{uence,  pbilosophv,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings.  With  the  writings  of  Plato,  whose  philo- 
sophy was  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute  in  Alex- 
andna,  he  made  himself  intimately  ac(juainled,  and 
he  adopted  his  doctrines  so  completely  that  it  was  said 
of  him,  PhUo  pletoniies.  From  the  time  of  the  Pto- 
lenueathe  Jewahad  borrowed  ^e  use  of  allegories  from 
their  Egyptian  neighbour,  and  thus  iml  ilK  i  Platonic 
and  Pythagorean  doctrines,  which  they  treated  as  the 
hidden  and  symbolical  aeoaa  of  Aeir  own  law.  Thus, 
without  having  the  appearance  of  lieing  indebted  to 
the  heathen  pbilosophera,  they  could  make  an  arbi- 
trary use  of  their  syrtems.  These  systems  were  like- 
wise mixed  with  various  oriental  thfwm,  in  pMtirnr 
lar  respecting  the  nature  of  God. 

Philo  zealounl  v  nuidicd  this  phtloeophy,  then  so  po- 
pular in  Alexandria ;  and  either  betwwe  he  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  the  Jewtsb  doctrines,  or  be- 
cause  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  htt  r  tl  sctt-c  o(  iho 
Mosaic  law,  he  mingled  Platonic  dogmas  with  the 
HtljScriptww^aBdiHribedr"  
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'l"lh  r  ipeutEP,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  great 
esteem,  though  he  did  not  adopt  their  mode  of  life. 
He  eonridcrra  God  and  matter  as  co-etemal  pnnci- 
ples ;  God  as  the  primitive  Iv/ht,  from  whose  rays  all 
finite  intelligences  proceed.  I'hc  understandin^r  or 
wisdom  of  God  he  called  also  the  Son  of  God,  his 
imtgt,  acoordiag  to  vhicb  Godj  bjrhi*  cre«tiv«  power, 
prodaeed  Uie  naterial  wmM.  Hb  fonnds  our  linow- 
led^e  of  God  upon  intuition.  On  account  of  these 
doctriaes,  Boaterwek  considers  hnn  as  one  uf  the  tirst 
AlexandranNewFlfttoiiiits.  Philo  perfected  himself 
also  in  eloquence,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  pnb 
Uc  afiairs,  in  which  his  fame  was  so  great  tliat  he  u  as 
flflnt  by  hit  eountiymen,  in  the  year  43,  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  defend  the  Jews  against 
the  calumnious  accusations  of  Apion  and  others.  Ca- 
ligula would  not  admit  the  embassy  into  his  presence 
and  Philo  waa  even  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  He 
compos  ed,  in  consequenee,  a  written  jaitifieation  of 
the  Jews,  evincing  great  learning  and  skill.  The  ac- 
counts are  unworthy  of  belief,  wnich  state  that  Pliilo 
want  afterwards  to  Rome  under  Claudius,  that  he 
became  there  the  friend  of  the  ajwstle  Peter,  and  em- 
braced the  Cliriiitiaa  faith,  but  reauuuced  it  ogaiu  on 
account  of  some  mortifications  which  he  met  with. 
nuMa  tnitiBgi  of  Philo  which  have  come  down  to 
v»  »how  Aat  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  in- 
duBtry,  who  wa.s  well  acouainted  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy and  literature*  ana  are  ve^  useful  for  thoee 
woo  would  kam  die  alate  of  phifosophy  at  thattioie 
in  Alexandria. 

PHILO  OF  BIBLOS,  a  grammarian,  who  hved 
under  Nero  and  the  following  emperors,  till  the  time 
of  Adrian.  He  translated  "  Sanchoniathon'r)  PhoR- 
niciuu  History  into  Greek,"  of  which  we  still  po»- 
sess  some  fragments. 

PHILO  OF  BYZAM:iUM,.who  Uved  in  the 
aaeond  and  third  eentmies,  ia  mentioned  ae  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  military  engines,  on  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  &c.  Besides  this  writer  there 
were  an  academic  and  a  stoic  pUloaopherof  this  name. 

PHOCION,  an  Athenian  general,  who  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  virtuous  characters  of  anti- 
quity. Though  of  humble  descent,  he  received  a  good 
education,  anid  imbibed,  under  Plato  and  other  phi- 
losophers, those  elevated  sentiments  which  governed 
his  whole  life.  His  external  ni  i n  irance  was  stern 
and  severe,  but  his  disposition  was  mild  and  gentle. 
His  eloquence  was  distinguished  for  eteamess  and 
hre'V'itv;  ]  his  opinion  was  prnmiinrfrl  in  the  as- 
seraijhes  ot  the  people  freely  and  without  hesitation. 
He  first  served  under  Chabrias,  an  officer  of  merit, 
but  of  a  violent  and  unequal  character.  He  gaineil 
his  esteem  and  moderated  his  impetuosity.  His  ac- 
tivity contributed  essentially  to  the  na\-al  victory  of 
Naxos,  377  B.  &»  and  be  afterwards  collected^  with 
great  prudence,  the  taxes  of  the  idandi.  In  the  war 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  Athenians  sent  Phocion 
with  some  troops  to  Kuboea,  in  hopes  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  to  form  a  junction  with  him.  The  gold 
of  Philip  rendered  this  protect  aiiortive,  nnd  Phocion 
was  obhged  to  retire  with  his  tm  uHs  io  an  emmence 
for  security.  The  enemy  surrounded  him  and  made 
Vnparations  for  attack.  Reduced  to  desittir,  Phocion 
made  an  onset,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Be- 
fore thi'  'i^iLtit  he  gave  permission  to  all  who  desired 
it  to  retire  j  and  after  the  battle  he  liberated  the  pri- 
•0Bn%  to  mm  Hum  from  the  feijof  tfia  Atfaaiiiaiis. 

BlOOBAPBT.— Voih  II. 


Hie  eondtKt  waa  roariced  with  prudence,  boldneea, 

and  manliness.  He  banished  Plutarchus,  who  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Erelria,  and  left  the  island 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  Philip. 

Some  time  after  the  Athenians  resolved  to  yield 
assistance  to  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  threatened 
by  I'hilij),  and  the  command  of  the  licet  was  entrusted 
to  Phocion.  The  inhabitants  of  Uyzantium  received 
him,  and  he  not  only  saved  their  city,  but  compelled 
IM.ili  to  retire  from  the  Hcllespopt.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  success,  Phocion  always  advised  peace.  His 
honesty,  disinterestedness,  and  patriotism  were  so 
c  rirrrilly  acknowledged,  that  he  was  nominated  com- 
mander forty-five  times  witliout  once  applying  for 
the  office.  He  always  led  a  simple  life,  and  culti- 
vated his  small  farm  with  his  own  hands.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  Megara  requested  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  Phocion  zealouj^ly  ailvocated  the  measure, 
marched  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
Tohmteera,  and  lebnilt  the  walla.  When  Philip  ap- 
peared in  Phoci.s  with  a  view  to  attack  Attica,  Pho- 
cion in  vain  advised  peace.  The  battle  of  Chaeronea 
proved  the  justness  of  his  opn  m.  The  Athe* 
ni  -ns  disregarded  the  advice  of  Diocion,  not  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  Grecian  states  con- 
vened by  PhtUp  till  they  knew  the  intentions  of  the 
kiaa,  and  in  onMeqaence  found  themselves  obliged 
to  furnish  niiltp  with  a  quota  of  cavalry  and  galleys. 
Tliis  they  wetx  reluctant  to  do,  but  Phocion  advised 
them  to  submit  to  adversity  with  patience.  After 
Fhilip'a  death  Phodon  adviied  the  Athenians  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  new  disasters  by  joining  a  con- 
federacy against  the  young  Alexander.  His  opinion 
was  justified  by  the  event.  When,  after  the  d&. 
Htruction  of  Thebes,  Alexander  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  the  deliverance  of  the  orators  who  had 
spoken  so  violently  against  him,  Phocion  undertook 
the  commission  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  king 
with  the  happiest  aueceaa.  Alexander  conceived  a 
great  afTfction  for  him,  and  sent  him  n  present  of  a 
hundred  talents,  whu  h  he  dcrlincd.  The  deputies 
found  him  canTklg  water,  whUc  his  wife  was  baking 
bread.  Hut,  not  to  displease  the  king,  he  requested 
the  li])eration  of  some  of  his  imprisoned  friends. 

After  Alexander's  death  the  project  was  formed  of 
freeing  Greece  from  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Phodon, 
disapproved  the  measure,  though  he  accepted  the 
command.  The  Athenians  were  at  first  successful; 
but  Antipater  soon  obtained  the  superiority,  and 
tlireatened  Athens,  which  was  instantly  abandoned 
by  the  orators  who  had  1)een  so  clamnrons  for  war. 
In  this  pressing  danger  Phocion  was  sent  ambas.sador 
to  Antipater,  who  was  encamped  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  and  obtained,  on  hard  terms  indeed,  a  pro- 
mise tliat  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  witliout  enter- 
ing the  territory  of  Attica.  The  terms  were,  tliat 
Demoethenea  and  Hyperides  should  be  given  up,  an 
aristoeratical  government  formed,  and  a  Macedonian 
garrison  introduced  into  Munychia.  This  last  con- 
dition was  long  opposed  by  Phocion,  but  Antipater 
was  inflexible.  Under  these  hard  circumstances  all 
the  efforts  of  Phocion  (who,  with  other  distinffuishcd 
men,  was  then  at  the  head  of  government)  were  di- 
rected to  mitigate  the  heavy  burdens  of  his  country, 
and  to  turn  his  influence  with  the  Macedonians  to 
its  advantage.  Nevertheless,  Phocion  was  accused 
of  having  ;  l  i  ii,  inst  tlie  good  of  his  country,  and 
of  having  betrayed  it  to  the  enemy.  He  was  com* 
pelled,  by  choDonrs  and  accusations,  to  take  refuge 
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In  Phocis  with  Polysperchon,  who  soon  after  delivered 
him  and  other  rcfugCL^s  to  the  Athenians,  who  de- 
manded them.  I'olyf'ucrchon  also  sent  a  letter  to  the 
city,  acknowledging  them  to  he  guilty  of  treachery. 
Their  trial  took  place  hefore  the  assemoly  of  the  peo> 
pie.  Phocion,  with  several  of  his  friends,  wa«  con- 
doiniH'd  to  death  and  drank  jioisfin,  U.  C.  318.  His 
counUryineo  afterwards  repented  of  their  injustice, 
and  erected  a  statue  to  hw 

PIIOTIUS,  a  patriarch  of  (Constantinople,  who 
was  celebrated  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
for  the  briUianef  of  hi*  talents  and  the  depth  of  his 
enidition  Ht'  waf?  a  native  of  Constantinor^lf,  ;ind 
originaliy  (iistinguisiied  himself  by  his  learn I'jid 
ability  as  a  layman  ;  but,  on  the  expulsion  o\  ili  ]  i 
triaccn  Ignatiua  by  Bard  as,  wa»  consecrated  to  tlie 
vacant  see  in  858.  During  the  sneeeedhig  ten  years 
a  controversy  was  carried  on  with  much  acrimony 
bttween  him  and  the  bishop  of  Rome,  each  uarty  ex- 
conmnmtcating  and  anathenwtianfr  the  other;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  complete  separation  of 
the  eastern  and  western  churches.  Burdiiii,  hiu  })a- 
tron,  being  at  length  taken  off  by  his  nephew  and 
associate  in  the  empire,  Michael  theThird,  that  nrince 
was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  Basilius,  the  Mace- 
donian, who  then  ancended  the  ihri  ii  ]ii  i  '  .  But 
Photine*  denouncing  bim  for  the  murder,  was  in  the 
fe11o«-inff  year  removed  to  make  way  for  die  restora- 
t!  n  of  his  old  enemy  Tirnatius,  and  was  forced  to 
retire  into  banishment.  On  the  death  of  that  patri- 
arch in  878,  Pbotina,  by  a  flattering  expoaition  of  a 
forged  document  resperliny  the  genealogy  of  the 
emperor,  acquired  hia  favour,  and,  bt^iug  re&tored, 
maintained  himself  in  the  patriarchal  cbair>  during 
the  remainder  of  that  reign ;  but  was  at  length  ac- 
cused, on  insufficient  groundH,  of  conspiring  against 
the  new  sovereign,  I^eo  tire  p'  jl  m  npher,  who  .sent  him 
in  886- into  con£nement  in  an  Armenian  monastery, 
where  he  ^ed  in  891  •  This  learned  and  intriguing 
prelate  was  the  author  of  a  Bibliotheca,  containing 
an  ezaminalioa  of  280  writers;  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Bekker;  of  the  "Nomocanon,"  a  digest  of 
the  ccclcsiastirnl  hwM,  acts  of  councils,  &c.,  under 
fourteen  heads ;  a  kxicun  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  numerous  epistles. 

PIAZZI.  GIUSEPPE*  a  celebrated  director-gene- 
ral  of  the  observatories  at  Naplea  and  Phlemo,  who 
was  bom  at  Ponte,  in  the  Valleline,  in  174C  ;  in  17fi4 
entered  the  order  of  the  Theatioes  at  Milan,  and  stu- 
died at  Miliin.  'nirin,  and  Rome,  under  "nifaboschi, 
Lcscur,  nnd  Beccaria.  In  1770  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  new  nnivcjtijty  lu 
Malta,  on  the  abofition  of  which  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  in  17S0  became  professor  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics at  Palermo.  Having  induced  the  viceroy  to 
establish  an  observatory  there,  Piazzi  cami  t  o  1^:  g- 
land  and  France  to  purchase  the  necessary  instru- 
ments, llie  obeervatory  waa  completed  in  1 789,  and 
is  described  in  Piazzi's  "Tlella  Specola  .Astronomica 
de'  llegistudj  di  Palrrmo."  His  first  observations 
were  published  in  17')2.  He  soon  after  b^n  his 
catalogue  of  Stars,  and  dedicatetl  the  first,  containing 
6784  stars,  to  the  instituu  at  Paris.  On  the  Jbt  of 
January,  1801,  Piazzi  discovered  the  planet  L'-eres;  in 
commemoration  of  which  the  icing  of  Naples  wished 
to  strike  a  gold  medal  in  his  honour,  but  Piazzi  pre- 
ferreil  that  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  ])ur- 
chase  of  instruments  for  the  observatory.  In  lt>14 
be  eonpteted  hia  ««ond  cmtalofcti^  containing  7646 
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stars.  HebadalsobeenoeenpiediAtbnrrfonnatioa 

of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  Sicily. 
The  observation  of  comets  he  always  considered  as 
useless.  In  1817  the  king  called  him  to  Naples  to 
examine  the  plan  of  the  new  observatory  there ;  and 
his  last  years  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
public  education  in  Sicily.  He  died  on  the  °J'2iid  of 
July,  1826.  His  "Lezioni  Elementari  di  Astrooo- 
nria^*  were  published  at  Pslermo  in  1817. 

PICARl),  JOHN,  a  hamed  French  astronomer, 
who  was  a  native  of  La  Kkche.  He  early  in  hfe  eon 
braced  the  eccleshwtical  profession,  hot  m  iG6(3  was 
a]>]>ointed  astronomer  royal.  He  commenced  the  ce- 
lebrated work  entitled  **  Cnnnuii>>«ance  ties  Temps," 
which  he  continued  fmm  lG79to  1683.  Picard  died 
in  the  latter  year,  and  a  fine  monument  was  anetsd 
to  his  memory. 

Plt^ARD,  LOUIS  BENOIT,  a  French  drama- 
tist, who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1769,  and  early  began 
to  write  for  the  stage  with  sueeess.  The  friend^ip 
of  Andrieux,  who  assisted  him  with  his  advice,  was 
serviceable  to  him,  and  he  soon  became  an  actor, 
malting  his  debut  at  the  Theatre  Loovois,  now  the 
Od(*on,  where  hia  dramas  were  also  represented  with 
much  applause.  In  IbOl  he  became  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  continuing  to  perform  and  write  at  the 
same  time.  Ue  soon  after  (1806)  withdiaw  from  the 
boards,  waa  admitted  to  the  French  academy,  and 
entrusted  by  government  with  the  directi«)n  of  the 
opera,  ^hile  at  the  head  of  the  o[>era  he  ceased 
writing,  but  in  1816  rssuae«l  the  direction  of  the 
Odeon,  and  again  began  to  write.  lie  died  in  1S29. 
Picard,  un  account  of  his  skilful  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, was  called  by  the  French  Le  Petit  MolicTP. 
Ue  was  the  author  of  more  than  seventy  plays,  be> 
sides  several  romances  Among  the  latter  are  La 
Gil  BlaM(lela  Re'\  olulitm,"  "1/honnele  Homme,"  Ate 

PICART.  B£RN  ARD,  a  celebrated  engraver,  who 
was  bom  at  Vow  in  1673.  He  learned  toe  demcBls 
of  his  art  from  his  father,  and  studied  archit  rturc 
and  perspective  under  Sei>astian  le  Clerc.  As  be  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion,  he  settled  in  lioUsnd 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  it,  where  his  genius  pro- 
duced those  master- pieces  in  art  which  raised  iaio  to 
such  eminence  in  his  profession.    He  died  in  1733. 

PiCClNi,  MCCX)LO, a Gelebnted  musician,  who 
was  bora  tt  Ban,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1728. 
and  was  desi..(ned  by  his  father,  a  musician,  for  the 
church.  But  youns  Picdni  dti<piayed  such  a  decid- 
ed taste  for  music  that  he  was  placed  at  the  Cooasr- 
vatorio  di  Santo  Onofrio,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  celebrated  Leo.  After  spending  twelve  years 
there  he  left  the  conservatory,  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  science  of  music,  and  animated  with  a  glowing 
imagination  which  wanted  only  an  opportunity  to 
show  itself,  The  ])rince  of  \'intimille  mentioiu-ii  him 
to  the  director  of  the  Florentine  theatre,  and  Ficcuu 
set  the  opera  "  Le  Donne  Dispetose,'*  which  was  per- 
formed with  applause.  He  soon  after  i  1.15  nsed  "Le 
Gelosie,"  and  "  11  Curioso  del  Propno  i>anno."  The 
latter  was  performed  with  applause  during  four  suc- 
cessive years,  and  his  composition  of  "  Zcnubia"  dis- 
played nis  genius  in  the  serious  0|>ern.  In  l7r>8  he 
was  invited  to  Rome  to  set  "  Aleasaiuho  nell'  IndiS!,'* 
and  in  1760  appeared  his  celabrated  "  Cecchiaa,  or 
La  Buona  Figliuohi,'*  which  had  an  unexampled  run 
in  Italy.  Tlie  following  year  his"  Olimpiade,"  a  se- 
rious opera,  bad  the  same  success.  In  this  the  duet 
was  firat  presented  free  from  pedantry  and  tcdmi- 
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eJuy,  in  the  new  musical  form  which  has  since  been 
luiivcrsally  adoptee).  I'lccini  CDntiiuied  to  compose 
for  the  iheaties  of  Rome  and  Naples  for  fifteen  years, 
dtthn^  which  time  he  enjoyed  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy in  the  jjuhlic  favour  ;  hiil,  after  the  apiu-ar- 
ance  of  Anfossj,  one  of  Ficciui  a  ras  fiiicti  at  Rome, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  mortitlcation  which  this 
occasioned  him.  he  became  ill.and. after  his  recovery, 
determined  to  devote  liimself  solely  to  the  theatres  m 
Naples.  In  1776  he  accepted  an  invitation,  on  very 
faTDonbls  tenna,  from  ttie  French  court,  and  went 
to  Pkiu.  At  thM  time,  besidee  Dunwroaa  oratorioe, 
cantatas,  &c.,  he  had  composed  133  operas.  Beinj;; 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  French  lang^uage,  be  received 
ioitniction  from  Marmontel,  and,  with  his  assistance, 
brought  out  the  "  Roland"  of  Quinault,' which,  not- 
withstanding the  oppositionof  Gluck  and  his  friends, 
was  lUCcessfuL  Although  (jluck  and  Piccini  were 
pewMiaUy  reeoncikd,  ^et  the  war  between  their  re- 
gpadiTe  adniirei*  eontiniied ;  end,  in  ofder  to  com- 
pare their  merits,  the  two  rivals  co-ijusi  d  rhc  vim. 
subject,  "  Iphigenia  inTauris in  this  context  (iiuck 
bad  the  advantage.  In  1783  Piccini  produced  hie 
'*  Dido,"  which  is  considered  his  chef  (Pcfuvre.  He 
bad  been  appointed  director  of  the  royal  sinfpng 
school  in  1762,  but  the  revolution  deprived  him  of 
hie  •ppointmeats,  M»d  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1 7*J  I . 
where  the  king  grants  him  a  pension,  and  employed 

hirn  on  v,iri<iu-  Oi-!_\i->ion8 ;  but,  having  imjiniflrntly 
expressed  revolutionary  sentiments,  he  was  sxposetl 
to  much  hard  treatment,  and  flnallf  retorned  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  1800. 

PICCOLOMINI,  a  distinguished  Italian  family, 
the  most  celebrated  member  of  which  was  .Kneas 
tiylviaa  Bartholomseus,  who,  under  the  name  of  Piua 
II.,  aflModed  the  papal  throne  in  14S8.   He  waa  one 


of  tlie  moat  learned  popes,  wrote  th; 


if  the  em- 


peror Frederic  III.,  and  a  history  of  Bohemia.  He 
wan  secretary  to  the  council  of  Basle,  and  defended 
the  rights  of  the  councils  against  the  popes  ;  but, 
when  he  was  made  pope,  he  recanted  all  that  he  had 
said  against  the  extent  of  the  papal  jiower.  His  fa- 
vourite jrian  of  tiniting  the  princes  of  Europe  inawar 
against  the  Turks  waefruafrated  by  his  de«Ui  hi  1464. 

Ocf:i\-ii:)  IVccolomitii  was  born  in  1590,  became 
one  of  the  distinguished  gencral;<  in  the  thirty  years' 
mr,  was  a  favourite  of  Wallenstcin,  who  entrusted 
him  with  a  knowledge  of  his  projects  when  ho 
purpoKd  to  attack  the  emperor;  but  I'lccolomini  be- 
trayed him,  and  waa  one  of  those  who  were  charged 
to  take  WaUenstein  alive  or  dead.  He  was  made 
prnea  of  die  empire,  but  disgraced  hie  military  re- 
nown IwUa  cmutv.    He  died  in  1656,  in  Vienna. 

PICHEGRU,  CHARLES,  adistin^ished  general 
of  the  French  republic,  who  was  bom  in  1761  at  Ar- 
bt>i'^,  in  Franrhc  ('ointe,  of  poor  parents,  was  educated 
at  that  place  iii  a  monastery  of  the  Minims,  but  with- 
out entering  the  order,  as  has  been  asserted.  He 
afterward*  studied  at  tiie  college  of  Brienne,  where 
he  dbtingnished  himself  so  mncb  by  liis  progress  in 
tnathemutical  science  that  the  recitations  of  his  class 
were  entrusted  to  him  while  yetascholar.  Bonaparte 
W&s  at  that  time  his  pupil  at  Brien::i  At  an  early 
age  Pichegru  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  first 
regiment  uf  artillery,  and  was  soon  made  a  sergeant. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  American  war  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  America,  and  he  thoa  had  onporuinity 
a€  beeoming  acquaiatad  with  the  land  aiid  aea  aer- 
viee.  Allw  lua  letm  haww  mrintad  MrMnt- 


major,  and  company-adjutant ;  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  revohition  he  emliraced  its  principles.  He  was 
president  of  the  political  club  in  Beaan^on  when  a 
Jiattalbtt  of  natiiRial  guards,  without  snbordlnation, 
diHcipIine,  or  commander,  arriving^  in  the  city,  the 
Besanfon  club  proposed  Pichegru  as  a  suitable  per- 
son to  command  them.  His  first  care  waa  to  establish 
order  and  discipline — a  task  which  he  arcomplished 
with  energy  and  skill,  and  then  led  his  battalion  to 
the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Here  he  distinguished  him- 
self 80  favourably  that  in  1792  he  entered  the  gene- 
ral stsflT.  and  heaime  colonel,  general  of  brigade,  and» 
in  17''  ".  fr  rseral  of  dinsion.  Meanwhile  the  reign  of 
terror  harl  commt-uced  in  France.  Custine,  Houchard, 
Biron,  and  others  perished  under  the  guillotine,  and 
the  suspicions  of  those  in  power  at  Paris  rendered  it 
more  dangerous,  at  that  lime,  to  be  at  the  head  of  an 
army  than  to  storm  an  hostile  battery;  but  Pichegru 
undertook  the  command  of  the  forces,  disorganised 
by  the  loss  of  the  Weiaaenhuiw  lines,  restored  dis- 
I  i[  line,  and  led  the  disheartened  troops  to  :i  s  ries  of 
[)niliant  victories.  To  resist  the  numerous  and  bet- 
ter discipUned  troops  of  the  enemy,  supported  by  an 
excellent  cavalry,  he  introduced  the  system  of  shnrp- 
shooting,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  hu  skilful  use  of 
the  mounted  artillery,  succeeded  in  paralyzing  the 
tactics  of  the  enemr.  Hoche  commantiad  at  that  time 
the  right  wing  of  we  anoytn  Alsace.  In  eonnndon 
with  this  general,  and  nominally  under  his  command, 
although,  in  fact,  he  only  followed  Pichegru*a  plan  of 
operation,  of  whieh  he  subseque  n  1 1  y  as  sumed  the  whole 
merit,  Pichegru  stormed  the  lines  of  llairenrtn,  on  the 
•23rd  of  December,  \79-i,  relieved  Landitu,  and  took 
Laiiterburg. 

'lliese  successes  gained  him  the  highest  commen- 
dation in  Piaris,  even  fimm  Robespierre  and  Cdlot 

d'Her'iois  On  the  dismissal  of  Hoche,  in  1794,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  north, 
which  disasters  had  lednoed  to  a  state  of  disorgan- 
ization. Here  he  also  restored  order  and  discipline. 
After  failing  in  the  attack  made  by  command  of  the 
committee  of  safety  on  the  enemy's  centre,  under  the 
prince  of  Cobourg,  Pichegru,  at  his  own  peril,  prrased 
nwward  intu  WestFhinderi,  and,  by  thto  turning  die 
enemy's  flank,  gained  the  brilliant  victories  of  Cour- 
tray,  Montcassel,  and  Menin,  which  forced  Clerfayt 
to  a  hasty  retreat.  H  e  also  defeated  dM  united  forces 
of  Prince  Coburg  and  York,  between  Menin  and 
C'ourtray,  and,  to  draw  Cierfayt  from  his  strong  po- 
sition at  Thicl,  he  made  a  movement  towards  Ypres, 
near  which  he  defeated  the  Austrian  general.  All 
WestPhmders  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  FIreneh,  and, 
Jourdan  having  soon  after  gained  the  victory  of  Fleii- 
rus,  Pichegru  passed  the  Scheldt,  and  thus  cut  olF 
Cierfayt  from  the  EngUsh  army,  took  Bruges,  Os- 
tend,  fShent,  and  Oudenardc,  and  besieged  or  block- 
aded Nicuport,  Sluys,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and  t^ues- 
noy.  He  then  advanced  to  Mechlin,  defeated  on  the 
l6th  and  17th  of  July  the  combined  English  and 
Dutch  forces,  took  Antwerp,  drovethe  English  beyond 
the  Meuse,  and,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  ca)  l  uri  I 
Hertogenbosrh,  then  deemed  impregnable.  On  the 
I'jth  of  October,  i/'.'  >.  he  again oefeated  the  English 
atPulhach.blockailcil  Grave,  and  occupied  Hulst,  Axel, 
Sas  deGand,  and  Niineguen.  The  cruel  commands 
of  the  convention,  tu  spare  no  Englishman  and  to  put 
to  the  sword  the  gamsons  of  Cond^,  Valenciennes, 
Lendrenea,  end  Qnetnoy,  unless  dwj  Immediately 
•umndend*  wen  ended  by  Pichigrttt  andontlw 
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2iid  of  Janmiy,  1795,  with  ni  amy  dealitnte  of  al- 
most every  thing  but  coumtr  ',  he  crossed  the  Waal 
and  Mcuse  on  t)<e  ice,  took  Urave,  Uoromel  Island, 
and  Fort  St.  Andrew  by  utorni,  and  invested  Breda. 
Thus  was  Holland  conquered,  the  Dutch  army  dis- 
persed, tilt:  Kriglish  obliged  toemlKUK  ;  the  hereditary 
RUdtholdcr  fled  to  England,  and  Pichegru  tlilsivd 
Donr«cbt  and  Amst«r(£tni  in  thmnph. 

The  convention  now  confemd'on  lum  thechirf 
command  of  the  nrmy  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle ; 
bathe  retained  at  the  same  time  the  comniand  of  the 
army  of  the  north,  under  Morean,  and  of  the  army 
of  the  Meusc,  under  Joiirdan.    In  April  1 795  he  was 
recalled  to  take  command  of  the  capital,  where  the 
terrorists  were  making  thdr  last  efforts  to  recover 
their  |)OW'pr.    Having  mipjyresscd  the  insurrection  of 
the  fituxbourgs,  for  which  he  was  called  in  the  con- 
vention "  the  saviour  of  the  country,"  he  returned  to 
the  army  of  t,he  Rhine,  where  however  his  career, 
hitherto  so  brilliant,  now  took  another  turn.  He  en- 
tered into  nci^oliatiuns  with  the  prinee  Condi',  throuj(!i 
Fauche-fiorel,  to  co-operate  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bottibons.   He  was  promised  offices  of  honour,  do- 
mains, and  rents.    But  the  secret  was  soon  revealed 
to  the  French  government.    I'jchegru'a  conduct  as 
general  had  already  exettsd  8as|iicioni,  for,  instead  of 
improving  his  advantages  o\'er  the  enemv,  he  had 
retreated  when  he  should  have  advanced.  But  Mont- 
gaillard,  an  agent  m  the  negotiations  of  the  Bourbons 
with  thexeneral,  in  whose  hands  was  the  correspond- 
ence on  &e  snbject,  delivered  up  the  p&pen  to  the 
directory,  who,  too  w  eak  at  the  moment  to  bring  the 
general  to  an  account,  recalled  him  from  the  command 
in  1796  under  the  pretence  of  appointing  him  am'ias- 
sador  to  Sweden.     I'ichegni  declined  the  post  of 
ambassador,  but  was  hhnd  enough  not  to  perceive 
the  storm  which  threatened  him;  and,  instead  of 
saving  himself  while  it  was  still  time,  he  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Bellevaux,  near  Arbois,  which  he  pur- 
chased ;  where  he  lived  in  narrow  circumstances  till 
March  1797,  when  the  electors  of  his  department, 
the  Upper  Saone,  chose  him  representative  in  the 
legislative  hody.    Here  he  was  ehosin  president  of 
the  five  hundred,  but  he  did  not  abandon  his  liicret 
projects.   On  this  contrary,  he  apueared  at  the  head 
of  the  Clicliy  party,  and  incurred  «tnspicion  by  his 
propositions  m  tdatiua  lo  the  new  organization  of 
the  national  guards  of  Paris,  evidently  intended  to 
overthrow  the  republican  psrty.   The  directory,  in 
concert  with  the  council  of  elders,  secredy  sent  for 
troops  from  the  It-alian  army  under  Augercau,  hy 
whose  aid,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1797,  the  plots 
of  the  Toyaliste  were  baffled,  and  Pidiegru,  with  his 
accoTn])lices,  «as  arrested  and  «!ent  to  the  Temple. 
The  directory  published  tlie  correspondence  of  I'lche- 
^ru  with  the  enugrant  Bourbons,  particularly  with 
Condo,  part  of  which  had  heen  outained  thrrnigh 
Montgaiilard,  and  jiart  found,  by  the  anny  of  the 
Rhine  under  Moreau,  in  the  baggage  of  General 
Khngin ;  and,  with  twenty  of  his  accomplices,  he 
WHS  condemned  to  deportation  to  Cayenne.  The 
prisoners  were  eonveyed  by  way  of  Blois  to  Roche- 
tort,  where  they  embarked.   Having  arrived  at  Cay- 
enne, they  were  transported  to  the  unhealthy  wildn** 
iu<!s  of  Sinamari,  where  innst  of  them  died  of  the 
marsh  fever.    Picbegru  and  seven  others  succeedeti, 
after  remaining  there  eight  months,  in  escaping  to 
Paramaribo,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Suri- 
nam, in  a  light  boat.   From  this  place  they  came  to 


England,  where  Fiehfgru,  now  an  avowed  adherent 

i  f  the  Rotirhons,  met  with  a  favouraTOe  reception, 
and  was  ordered  to  join  the  Austrian  and  Rusaaan 
army  under  Korsakoff.  But  as  Korsakol^  to  ^om 
Pichegru,  before  the  battle  of  Zurich,  had  given  some 
useful  advice,  which  was  neglected,  was  defeated, 
Pichegru  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  often 
conetmed  both  by  the  ministers  and  by  the  French 
prinoee. 

The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  flattered  ihem-telvf* 
that  Bonaparte  would  play  the  part  of  General 
Monck  and  restore  the  exiles  to  the  throne ;  but  ao 
the  grounds  for  i\m  hope  disappeared,  it  has  been 
stated  that  "they  determined  to  put  the  first  consul 
out  of  the  way;  and  in  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadoudal,  chief  of  the  Choti- 
ans,  with  whom  Pichegru  had  become  acquainted  in 
London,  were  employed.  Having  been  landed  on 
the  French  coast  by  Captain  Wright,  in  January  IS04« 
with  several  of  the  old  Vendean  Indeiw,  the  eotispi- 
rafjir^  repaired  in  disguise  to  Paris,  hoping  to  find 
there  a  party  favourable  to  their  views,  and  to  enj^age 
Moreau  in  thmr  plans.  But  the  poUee,  under  Foocm^ 
discovered  the  plot,  and  Georges  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested. Pichegru  escaped  his  pursuers  several  days, 
but  \va8  finally  betrayed  by  a  merchant  with  whom 
he  had  taken  refuge,  and  arrested  on  the  29th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1804.  He  was  confined  in  the  Temple,  and 
a  ])rocess  commenced  against  him  ;  but  he  wa<  !  -ird 
one  morning  strangled  in  prison.  An  atteznpt  was 
made  to  fix  on  the  fitvt  consul  the  stigma  of  oavrng 
caused  the  unhappy  roan  to  be  tortured  riml  then 
strangled ;  but  this  would  have  been  a  most  wanton 
act  of  cruelty ;  the  ordinary  legal  process  woold  hm 
resulted  in  his  condemnation  to  rkath,  as  it  was  pmred 
by  his  own  confession  that  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  himself  and  his  accompUces  to  makie away  with  the 
existing  head  of  the  state.  It  is  more  probable  that, 
in  despair  at  the  failure  of  a  plot  equally  foolish  and 
wicked,  he  committed  suicide  by  strangling  hirosdf 
with  the  silk  handkerchief  which  was  found  about  his 
neck.  His  body  was  publicly  exposed  the  day  after 
his  death, and  no  traces  of  torture  could  be  pcrcvived." 
His  private  character  is  deserring  of  much  praise. 
Disinterested  in  a  high  degree,  he  declined  the  gifts 
that  were  frequently  proffered  him,  and  his  human- 
ity to  prisoners  was  exhibited  on  more  than  one  ocrn- 
sion.  When  he  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  he  was 
no  poor  that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  sell  hi«  effects 
to  proewe  him  money  for  his  voyage. 

riCHLER,  or  PICKLER,  JOHN  ANTHONY, 
and  JOHN,  father  and  son,  two  artists,  celebraied 
for  their  skill  in  gem.sealpture.  The  fiither  was  bora 
at  Brixen,  in  Tyrol,  in  17f)n,  and  died  at  Rome  in 
1779,  with  the  reputation  of  having  restored  this  art 
to  a  high  degreeof  perfection,  which  had  sunk  entirely 
since  the  time?  of  the  ancients.  His  son  was  horn 
at  Naples  in  1734,  and  excelled  his  father.  His  Her- 
cules struggling  with  the  Nemmu  JUon,  his  Leander, 
and  his  Achilles,  are  master^pieces,  acknowledged  as 
such  hy  all  connmssenrs,  and  esteemed  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  roost  perfect  works  of  anti(]uity.  Piehler 
lived  in  Rome,  where  he  saw  the  emperor  Joseph  IL, 
who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobdity,  and  wished 
him  to  live  in  Vienna  with  a  handsome  <alar\- ;  but 
PichltT  refused  thisoifcras  well  as  several  invitations 
to  come  to  England.    He  died  at  Rome  in  1791. 

where  Rossi  ])ublishrrl  n  'linirnj^hv,  pii't^c ]ncr/!y 

translated  hy  Buulard  aud  MiUm  mto  i  rcnch.  and 
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published  in  "The  Magazin  Eacydou^ique,"  with 
note*  by  Dufonrny.  A  bu8t  of  Fienlav  made  by 
Hareaton,  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon. 

PICKEN,  ANDREW  — This  talented  writer  was 
bom  at  Paisley  in  17sS,  and  cflucateil  fiir  the  mer- 
omttle  profession.  At  an  early  aae  he  went  to  the 
West  Ittdiet,  bat  findimr  that  mnlneai  in  which 
he  was  enpragcd  was  not  likely  to  prove  advantageons 
to  his  pecuiitary  adkiis,  he  obtained  a  situation  in 
the  bank  of  Ireland.  To  the  ^^reat  refifret  of  hia  Irish 
fiieods  he  subsequently  removed  to  Glasgow  and 
entered  into  business.  Here  he  first  came  before  the 
world  as  an  author  hy  publishing  "Tales  and  Sketches 
of  the  West  of  Scotland ."  a  work  which  had  great 
haaH  sneceaa.  In  this  rohune  appeired  for  tbe  first 
time  tbe  pathetic  story  of  "  Mary  Ogilvie,"  which 
showed  no  common  power  of  combining  the  ordinary 
incidents  of  life  into  pictures  of  intense  and  harrow- 
ing interest.  Among  the  sketches  was  one  "  On  the 
Changes  in  the  West  of  Scotland  during  the  Last 
Half  Century,"  which  contameil  much  playful  satire 
and  not  a  few  very  hard  hits»  that  severely  wounded 
thevaiutyof  "theGfawgoirbodiea."  Hii^  eombined 
with  some  other  circumst.mces.  induced  the  author 
to  quit  Glasgow;  he  afterwards  removed  to  Uverpooi, 
wbere  he  eetablii^ed  bimself  as  a  bookseller. 

The  unfitness  of  literary  men  for  business  is  pro- 
verbial; dweUing  in  the  ideal  world,  they  shrink  from 
caeonntering  tbe  etam  realitiea  of  life,— 

"  Aa<  pen  a  siaiiiB  whsB  Uiey 
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The  mania  of  speculation  which,  in  seized  even 
on  those  who  were  deemed  paragonii  of  worldly  wis- 
dom, found  too  feady  e  victim  in  one  to  wboia  the 
world  of  business  was  as  a  sealed  volume;  he  joined 
in  some  of  the  wild  projects  of  the  time,  and  lost  his 
all.  Hut.  like  Trancis  l,,he  might  have  boasted  that 
honolur  still  remained:  when  his  books  were  in- 
•peeted,  tbe  ereditore  with  one  voice  bore  honoor- 
anle  testimony  to  his  integrity,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  fur  his  misfortunes.  They  woukl  readily  have 
aided  him  in  eommencing  business  anew,  bnt  litera- 
ture had  nofraaiked  him  for  her  own,  and  he  came 
to  London  with  tbe  manuscript  of  a  novel,  the  com- 
pofritinn  of  '.vliii  1i  had  been  the  amusemt-nt  of  his 
Insure  hours,  and  subsequently  ids  chief  consolation 
In  diffieultv  and  diitrM*. 

"  The  Sectarian,"  as  thie  novel  v.-n<i  called,  was 
pubhshed  by  Colhum,  and  excited  considerable  in- 
terest at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  I'houghthe 
circulation  of  "  llic  Sectarian"  was  limited,  it  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  author  known  to  the  editors 
of  the  principal  periodicals;  and  from  this  time  Mr. 
Picken  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  leading 
magasinea  and  reviews.  Tbe  publication  of  **  The 
Dominie's  Legacy,"  in  1830,  finally  established  his 
fame  as  the  historian  of  Scotti!>h  humble  life :  wc  say 
the  historian  rather  than  the  delineator,  because  the 
dominie  speaks  not  of  what  he  has  imagined,  but  of 
what  he  has  seen,  felt,  and  understood,  almost  from 
his  infancy;  and  we  remember  his  characters  more 
as  those  of  persons  that  we  somewhere  knew,  than 
of penonageawehaveaeendeaeribed.  Tbeworkliad 
great  success,  and  its  fame  has  not  been  injured  by 
time.  When  Colburn's  "  Juvende  Library  "  was  pro- 
jected, Mr.  Picken  undertook  to  supply  "  The  Lives 
of  Eminent  Missionaries;"  but  before  bis  work  was 
completed  the  librarv  was  at  an  end.  Hie  volume 
was  anbeequenlly  pnUiabed  by  Kidd»  and  two  largo 


impressions  were  sold.  Mr.  i^icken's  next  publica- 
tion was  "  The  Club  Book,"  to  which  several  of  the 
most  popular  hving  writers  contributed.  The  tales 
written  by  the  editor  were  in  his  happiest  style :  that 
entitled  "The  Three  Kearneys"  was  foiuided  on 
circumstances  which  he  bad  witnessed  during  hia 
reaidenee  in  Ireland;  and  it  allowed  that  Mr.  Pieken 
had  thorouglily  invesfiffated  the  mixed  character  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.  "'I'ha  Deer-stalkers  "  was  also 
a  tale  of  great  interest  and  was  much  admired.  Soon 
after  appeared  a  work  on  the  Canada*,  professedly  a 
compilation;  in  preparini;  this  volume  Mr.  Picken 
received  very  valuable  assistance  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Gait.  This  was  followed  by  "  Waltham,"  a  ule 
puUiahed  in  Leitch  lUtcbie'^s  **Idbrary  of  Romance." 
In  tbe  course  of  the  followin;?  year  was  published  tho 
"  Traditionary  Stories  of  (Jld  i'amilies."  in  two  vo- 
lumes, designed  as  the  first  part  of  a  series,  which 
would  embrace  the  legendary  history  of  Scotland* 
England,  and  Ireland.  'ITie  project  excited  consider- 
able ititerest,  and  many  of  the  most  distinj^uished 
membem  of  the  aristocracy  oftisred  to  aid  the  author 
by  giving  him  access  to  their  family  papers.  Before 
he  could  avail  himself  of  the  ample  stores  thus  ojtened 
to  him,  he  was  utuckcd  by  the  disease  which  so  re* 
pidly  terminated  his  life.  On  the  10th  of  November* 
while  conversing  with  his  son,  he  was  suddenly  struck 
down  byapoplexy.  Ilewas  conveyed  borne  insensible; 
after  a  short  time  strong  hopes  were  enleiiaim  d  of 
his  recovery,  and  the  very  night  before  hia  death  he 
conversed  cheerfully  with  hia  fimiily.  Hie  wife  and 
children  parted  from  him  full  of  hope,  doomcil  how- 
ever to  be  disapiwinted.  On  the  following  morning, 
NovembwS3,  1833,  his  spirit  paewd  awayalmoet 
without  a  struggle.  A  short  time  previous  to  his 
death  he  completed  the  MS.  of  his  novel,  entitled 
"  The  Hlack  Watch."  It  was  published  after  his 
decease,  and  met  with  the  success  which  it  merited* 
as  it  is  justly  conndered  one  of  the  best  novels  of 

the  period. 

PICKENS,  ANDREW,  a  distinguished  American 
revolutionary  officer,  who  was  Imwo  on  the  1 3th  of 
Septemljcr,  173!),  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Before  his  arrival  at  the  aate  of  manhood,  his  family 
emigrated  to  South  (Carolina.  In  the  French  war, 
which  terminated  in  1763,  be  made  liis  first  cam- 
paigns, having,  among  other  services,  accompanied 
in  1 76 1  the  expedition  under  Lieut>  nant-colonel  Grant 
against  the  Cherokees  as  a  volunteer,  in  conjunction 
with  Marion  and  Moultrie.  At  tbe  commencement 
of  the  revolution  he  was  appointed  a  captain  of  mili- 
tia, and  throughout  the  war  displayed  the  utmost 
courage,  skill,  and  zeal,  and  rose  by  regular  and  rapid 
degree*  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-goieraL  During  the 
period  when  South  Garolma  was  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  .\raerican  cause  in  that  quarter  wore 
the  giuoujiest  aspect,  he  was  one  of  those  who  inde- 
fatigably  kept  up  the  spirit  of  resistance.  His  prin> 
cipal  services  were — in  an  expedition  which  he  com- 
manded in  1781  against  the  Cherokees,  whom  ha 
completely  subdued  in  a  few  days  with  an  inconsi- 
derable force,  at  Kettle  Creek,  where  he  defeated  a 
large  bo<ly  of  the  British  under  Colonel  Boyd  with 
half  their  force,  and  secured  the  internal  peace  of  tho 
country  for  a  considerable  time  hy  thus  breaking  the 
strength  of  that  party — and  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens. 

r  !i  ■  rmnmanded  the  militia,  whom  he  ralliid 
after  they  had  been  lirokcn  and  compelled  to  relicat, 

and  bnKight «  aeoond  tine  into  aetiott.  Ue  contri^ 
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buted  much  to  the  final  aurrender  of  the  fihtiih,  and 
the  congress  voted  him  a  sword.  At  the  battle  oT  the 

I'lp  iw  Sjirin^fH,  lie  commandecl,  with  Marion,  the 
miUtia  of  the  two  Carolinas ;  but  in  the  eurly  part  of 
the  Action  he  received  a  levere  wound  in  his  breast 
)iy  a  nitisket  Vuill,  whit-h  was  prcventetl,  hi)\vever,  from 
being  mortal  by  the  ball  striking  the  buckle  of  his 
cwora.  After  the  concliwUm  or  peace  he  was  em- 
ployed in  Tarioue  civil  capadtiee.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  accomplished  the  treaty  of 
Hoiiewell  with  the  Cherokees,  by  which  that  portion 
of  the  state  now  called  Pendleton  and  Greenville  v/m 
acquired.  Soon  afterwards  he  settled  at  Hopewell. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Inj^islatiire,  and  afterwards 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  state  constitution. 
Under  the  new  constitution  he  again  occupied  a  seat 
in  the  l^islature  until  1 794,  when  he  was  sent  to  con^ 
gress.  In  that  year  also,  when  the  militia  was  first 
organized  conformably  to  the  act  of  conffTcsa,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  two  major>generala,  but  resigned 
Ihs  coounisnaa  after  a  few  years.  He  declined  a  re- 
election to  congress,  and  again  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  in  which  lie  continued  until  about 
1801.  In  that  year  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  In 
all  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  previously  with 
the  southern  Indians,  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
United  States  uh  a  commissioner,  and  on  one  occasion 
Wasbiogtoa  bad  requested  his  attendance  at  Pbila- 
ddphk  to  consult  with  him  on  the  practicability  and 
best  means  of  civilizing  the  people.  He  continued  in 
retirement  unlii  1612,  when  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
legislature.  He  was  also  solicited  to  serve  as  gover- 
nor, but  he  declined.  He  died  on  the  Uthof  Octo- 
ber, 1817,  after  a  lunK  life,  in  which  he  had  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  health  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  excellence  of  his  constitution,  combined  with 
early  and  eonslant  temperance  and  activity.  His  cha- 
racter was  marked  by  simplicity,  decision,  and  })ru- 
dence.  lliruughout  his  whole  career  he  was  distin- 
guished for  a  scrupulous  performance  of  every  duty. 

PICKERING,  TIMOTHY,  a  North  American offi- 
cer,  who  was  bom  in  Sdem,  July  1745.  He  was  gra- 
duated at  Harvard  college  in  17C3,  and,  after  the 
usual  course  of  uri^essional  studies,  was  admitted  to 
tiM  practice  of  tne  hw.  When  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  cnnntry  com- 
menced, be  Koon  became  the  champion  and  icadcr  of 
the  Whig^  of  the  ({uarter  where  he  lived.  He  was  a 
member  of  all  the  committees  of  inspection  and  oor« 
respondenee,  and  bore  the  entire  burden  of  writing. 
The  address  which,  in  1774,  the  inhabitants  of  S.dtin 
voted  to  Governor  Gage  on  the  occasion  of  the  Boston 
port-bill,  proceeded  from  bis  pen.  A  part  of  it,  dis- 
claiming any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem  to  profit  by  the  cloninj^  of  the  port  of  Boston, 
is  quoted  by  Dr.  Ramsay  in  bis  "  History  of  the 
American  Revolution."  In  April  1775,  on  recmvinR 
intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  mvched 
with  the  re);iment  of  which  lie  was  at  the  time  com- 
mander to  Cbarlettown,  but  bad  not  an  opportunity 
of  coming  to  action.  Before  the  ckwe  or  the  same 
year,  when  the  provisional  povcrnment  was  organiz- 
ing, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  for  Essex,  his  native  county,  and 
sole  judge  of  the  maritinie  court,  which  bad  cogni- 
2ance  of  all  prize  cauRes  for  the  middle  district,  com- 
prehending Boston,  with  Salem,  and  the  otiier  ports 
m  Esses.  These  offices  he  held  until  be  accepted  an 
appointment  in  the  army. 
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In  1777  he  was  named  adjutant>^|cnenl  by  Wadi- 
ington,  and  joined  ibm  army  then  at  Midolebrook, 

New  Jersey.  He  continued  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  until  the  American  forces  went  mto  winter  quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge,  having  been  present  at  the  battles 
of  r?randywine  and  Germantown.  He  then  proceeded 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  continen- 
tal lioard  of  war,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the 
congress.  In  this  station  he  remained  until  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  General  Greene  in  the  office  ef 
qnarter-maKter-gencral,  which  he  retained  during  the 
residue  of  the  vear,  and  in  which  he  contributed  matk 
to  the  snrremMr  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  Tram 
17{K)  to  1794  he  was  char^'ed  by  Washington  with 
several  negotiations  with  the  Indian  nation><  on  tlie 
frontiers.  In  1795  he  was  ^ipointed  s^^cretary  of 
state,  and  from  that  office  he  woe  removed  by  Adam, 
in  Mav  1800.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1801  he  i«- 
tumed  to  >'rnsrichusctt8.  In  1603  the  legislature i>f 
that  state  chose  him  a  senator  to  congress  for  the  re- 
sidue of  the  term  of  l>wight  Forster,  Esq.,  who  hid 
resigned,  and  in  1803  re-elected  him  to  the  game  sta- 
tion for  the  term  of  six  years.  After  its  expiration  in 
181 1,  he  was  cbown  by  the  legislature  a  member  of 
the  executive  council}  and  during  the  war  of  lili 
he  was  appoinu«d  a  member  of  Ae  board  of  wsr  for 
the  defence  of  the  state.  In  1814  he  was  sent  to  con- 
gress, and  held  his  seat  until  March  1817-  He  then 
finally  retired  to  private  life.  His  death  took  pbee 
in  Januar)' 1829,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  hi*  ag? 
In  his  manners  Colonel  Pickering  was  |ilam  and  ua- 
assuming.  In  public  life  he  was  distingiiished  for 
enerKy,  abili^,  and  diaintereatedneie :  as  a  soldier,  be 
was  brave  ana  patriotic ;  and  his  writings  bear  ample 
testimony  to  his  talents  and  information. 

PICrET,  ADOLPHE  MARCUS.— This  eminent 
philosopher  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1753.  Afkeri^ 
ceiving  a  good  mathematical  education,  he  8uccef<lf<i 
to  Saussure  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  hiii  nalivt 
city.  In  the  early  part  of  his  hfe  ne  was  much  en- 
aged  in  controversial  politics.  Afler  1814  be  set- 
ded  at  Geneva,  wbem  he  lemmned  till  his  death  ■ 
18SS.  II«iibcttknmbyliw**£iaaianrleFca." 


PI  CTET.  B N  E n  I C T.  a  learned  theol ogi cal writer, 
who  was  born  at  Geneva  m  of  a  distioguisbetl 
family.  Having  comiileted  his  preparatory  studie*. 
he  bevelled  through  Holland  and  £ngland,andtaittht 
theology  in  his  own  country  wKh  grnt  success.  W 
death  took  place  on  the  9th  of  June,  1724.  He  poH- 
lished  a  number  of  works  in  Latin  and  French,  whtch 
are  much  esteemed.  'Hie  principal  of  the-^e  are,  "A 
System  of  ("hrisiitin  Tljeol.j;ry  jp  Latin,"  "Cliristisa 
Morahtv,  printed  at  Geneva,  "  'nie  History  of  d># 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries,  intemied  as  a  snjui'I 
to  that  of  Sueur,"  printed  in  1713  (the  continuater 
it  held  in  higher  estimaikm  tbm  the  fint  author)i 
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■evtnd  eootroversial  treatises;  a  great  number  of 
tracts  on  morality  and  piety,  among  wliicli  we  inu^tt 
distinijuish  "The  Art  of  Living  and  Dymg  Well," 
published  at  Gene\'a,  with  a  number  of  other  works. 

PIGANIOL.  DK  LA  FORCE,  JOIIX  AYMaR 
DE,  a  k-arncd  French  historian  and  ^cugrapLer,  whu 
waianative  of  .\uvergne.  With  the  intention  of  im- 
pcoring  himself,  ke  travelled  into  tiie  dilferent  pro- 
vincee  of  Frenre,  and  made  important  obieiTBtions 
on  the  natural  history,  the  commerce, and  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government  of  each  province.  These 
obiervations  were  of  great  use  to  him  in  compiling 
the  works  he  has  left  behind  him,  of  which  the  chief 
are,  "An  Historical  and  Geographical  Descnption of 
France,"  "A  Description  of  Paris,"  in  ten  volumes 
OiA  tuhMqaaDtly  published  an  abcidgment  of  it  io 
two  Tolnines),  and  **  A  Description  of  Ihs  Cwtle  and 
Park  of  Versailles."  He  died  in  I'^iia  in  Fabnury 
1753,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

PIKE,  ZBBULON  MOFI-GOMERY,  an  enter- 
prwing  American  traveller,  who  was  born  at  I^inhcr- 
ton,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  jth  uf  Ja- 
nuary, 1779-    He  entered  the  anny  while  a  boy, and 
•enred  for  Miine  Una  aa  a  cadet  inhiafather'acoinpany. 
which  trtm  then  atationed  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  United  States.    At  an  early  age  he  obtained  the 
commission  of  ensign,  and  some  time  after  that  of 
lieutenant.   By  a  bfe  of  oonatant  acridity  and  expo> 
8ure  he  invigorated  his  constitiuifin,  nn-l  prepared 
himself  for  deeds  of  hardihood  and  advt^nuue.  When 
he  entered  the  army  he  had  been  instructed  only  in 
leading,  miting,  ana  a  little  arithmatic.  By  hia  own 
•xertiom  he  actpiind  ahnost  without  th«  ud  of  a 
roaster  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  the  former 
of  which,  it  appears  from  his  journal,  he  wsta  able  to 
Wttta  and  speak  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business.    To  these  he  afterwards  added  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish.    He  also  stu- 
died the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics,  and 
baoama  akilfiil  in  all  tha  ordinarv  practical  applica- 
tkma  of  that  adence.   He  Reemt  beiidea  to  hava  had 
a  general  curiosity,  to  which  no  kind  of  knowledge 
was  without  interest:  he  read  with  avidity  ever)'  hook 
which  fell  in  ha»  way,  and  thus,  without  any  regular 
planof  study,  acrpitrcl  a  considerable  stock  of  various 
information.    8uon  alter  the  uurcha.se  of  Louisiana, 
the  goTcmnMBt  of  tha  United  States  determined  upon 
taUog  maaamaa  to  eKj^ora  their  new  tenitoryt  and 
the  immense  tract  of  wildemeaa  indndad  withUi  ita 
limits  iti  unliT  to  learn  its  soil  and  natural  produc- 
tions, the  course  of  its  nvera,  and  tlteir  fitness  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation  and  other  uses  of  civilised 
life,  the  numbers,  character,  and  power  of  the  -.r  fH  1 
of  Indians  who  inhabited  this  territory.  With  liie^e 
views,  while  captaina  Lewia  and  Clarke  were  sent  to 
explore  the  unknown  aourcaa  of  the  Miaaouri,  Pike 
was  despatched  on  a  aimiUff  expedition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tracing  the  Mississippi  to  its  head.    On  the 
9di  of  August,  li!t05,  Ptke  embarked  at  St.  Louia  on 
bia  first  expedition  to  the  head  of  tha  Miaaiaeippi,  and 

Crnreeded  up  the  river  with  t^verify  ttiph  in  a  stout 
oat  provisioned  for  four  months ;  t>nt  they  were 
aoon  obliged  to  leave  their  boat  and  proceed  on  their 
jonrney  by  land,  or  fai  canoes,  which  they  built  after 
leaving  their  berg«  boat  and  carried  with  them  on 
their  march.  For  eight  months  and  twenty  days 
they  were  almiost  continually  exposed  to  hardship 
and  peril,  depending  for  provisions  upon  the  chase, 
and  endoiing  tfaa  moat  piarcing  oohL  lliey 


sometimea  for  days  together  without  food,  and  thev 

frc(jucnt]y  slept  without  cover  upon  the  hare  farth 
or  tbe  snow,  during  the  inclemency  of  a  northern 
winter.    During  this  voyage  Pike  had  no  intelligent 
companion  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for  advice  or 
aid,  and  he  literally  pc-rforiued  tht-  duiit's  of  astrono- 
mer, surveyor,  commanding  officer,  clerk,  spy,  glltdat 
and  hunter,  frequently  preceding  tbe  party  for  many 
miles  in  order  to  reconnoitre,  or  rambling  for  whole 
days  in  search  of  deer  or  otbcr  game  for  provision  ; 
and  then  returning  tn  his  men  in  the  evening,  hun- 
gry and  fatigued,  he  would  sit  down  in  the  open  air 
to  copy,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  the  notes  of  his 
journey,  and  to  plan  the  course  of  the  next  day. 
Within  two  montns  after  his  return  from  this  expe- 
dition. Pike  was  selected  b^  General  Wilkinson  for  a 
second  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  in 
order  to  actjuire  Euch  ^Geographical  information  as 
might  enable  government  to  enter  into  definitive  ar- 
rangements for  a  boundary  line  between  the  newly 
acijuired  territory  and  North  Mexico.   Winter  over- 
took the  party  unprovided  nith  any  clutluog  fit  to 
protect  them  from  cold  and  storms.   Their  borsea 
died,  and  for  weelia  they  wan  obhged  to  explore  their 
way  on  foot  throogh  the  wilderness,  carrying  packs 
of  si.xty  or  seventy  jiouni^s  weighf,  besides  their 
arms,  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  relying  solely  on  the 
prodttca  of  tha  chaae  for  subsistence,  and  often  for 
two  or  three  days  together  without  food.  Several 
of  tbe  men  bad  their  feet  frozen,  and  all,  except  Pike 
and  ona  ottiar»  wen  in  aoma  doRvee  i^jwrad  by  tho 
cold. 

After  a  three  months' winter  march,  thev  explored 
their  way  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  Red  River. 
Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Spanish  cavalry, 
by  whom  Pike  waa  inronned,  to  his  great  astoniso- 
ment,  that  they  were  not  on  the  Red  River,  but  on  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  Spanish  territory.  Oppo- 
sition to  this  force  would  wm  been  idle,  and  he  re- 
litctanUy  submitted  to  accompany  the  Spaniards  to 
Santa  Fe  to  appear  before  the  governor.  From  Santa 
R'  he  was  1  nt  In  tin  capital  of  the  province  of  Bis- 
cay, to  be  examined  by  the  commandant-genoral, 
where  he  was  well  received  and  entertained  for  aoma 
time,  after  which  he  wa"  Rcnt  on  his  way  home,  under 
the  escort  of  a  strong  party  of  horse.    He  arrived 
with  his  httle  band  at  Natchitoches,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1807.  The  most  vexatious  circiunatanca  at- 
tending this  unexpected  sequel  to  bia  Expedition  was 
the  seizure  of  all  nis  pa;  >  i  <,  (  xcept  his  private  jour- 
nal, by  the  Spanish  government.    He  bad  been  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  set  of  madiematieal  inslru- 
mentM,  and  had  made  frequent  and  accurate  observa- 
tions.   He  bad  thus  ascertained  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  most  important  points  with  mudi 
precision,  and  bad  collected  materials  for  an  accurate 
map  of  a  great  part  of  die  ootmtry  which  be  traversed. 
Pike,  upon  his  return,  rec  eived  the  thanks  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  immediately  appointed  captaio, 
shortly  after  a  major,  md  npon  the  further  enfaige- 
ment  of  tbe  army  in  IBIO,  a  colonel  of  infantry.  A 
tuurative  of  his  two  expeditions,  accompanied  oy  se- 
veral valuable  original  maps  and  charts,  was  pub- 
lished by  him,  in  octavo,  in  18 10.  Immediately  after 
tbe  depuration  of  war  in  1813,  Pike  waa  atationed 
with  his  reg;m<  I,'  upon  the  northern  frontier;  and 
upon  tbe  commencement  of  the  campaign  of  1813 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.    He  waa  tdectcd 
to  conannd  tha  land  feicea  in  an  expedition  ugainal 
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York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Onada,  and  auled  from 

Sack^tt's  Harbour  in  the  equadron  eommar?lffl  ^17 
Commodore  Chauncey.  On  his  arrival  at  York  wiih 
about  1700choien  men,  he  immecHatdf  ptepared  to 
land.  As  soon  as  the  debarkation  commenced  a  body 
of  Ikitish  grenadiers  was  paraded  on  the  shore,  and 
the  Glengarj'  fencibleK,  a  local  force  which  had  been 
disciplined  with  great  care,«ppeared  at  another  point. 
Large  bodies  of  ntfisns  were  also  teen  in  dmerent 
directions,  while  others  filled  the  woods  uhich  skirted 
the  shore.  General  SheaS'c  comu>anded  in  person. 
The  landing  was  effected  under  a  heavy  fire  of  mus. 
ketry  and  rifles  from  the  Indians  and  British.  Ge- 
neral Pike  immediately  ordered  a  charge.  After  a 
short  conflict  the  British  fled  towards  their  works, 
and  the  Indians  dispersed  in  every  dixection.  Tht 
whole  force,  being  now  landed  and  collected,  was  led 
on  by  General  Pike  in  person  to  the  attack  of  the 
Strong  works.  After  carrying  one  batterr  by  as- 
aaidt,  they  moved  on  towaide  Qie  main  works.  The 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  soon  silenced  by  the  artillery 
of  the  assailants,  when  a  terrible  explosion  suddenly 
took  phce  from  the  British  magazine,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose.  Large 
stones  were  thrown  in  every  direction  with  terrible 
force,  and  scattered  destruction  and  confusion  among 
Hm  troops.  General  Pike  was  struck  on  the  breast 
by  a  heavy  atone  and  nHtttaHf  wounded.  While  the 
surgeons  were  carrying  him  out  of  the  field,  a  tumul- 
tuous hua^  was  beard  from  the  American  tronps 
Pike  tnmed  his  head  with  an  anxious  look  of  en- 
quiry ;  he  was  told  l)y  a  sergeant,  "  The  British 
union  jack  is  coming  down,  general — the  stars  are 
going  up."  He  heavud  a  he.-ivvngliaild  smiled.  He 
was  then  carried  on  board  the  commodore's  ship, 
where  be  lingered  for  a  few  hours.  Just  before  he 
breathed  his  last  the  British  standard  was  I  i cnuht  ti^ 
him:  he  made  a  si^  to  have  it  placed  under  his 
head,  and  ea^red  without  a  groan. 

PI L.VTE,  PONTIUS,  the  succepsor  of  Valerius 
Gratius,  was  in  the  government  of  Judea,  A.D.  27. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Spain.  Pilate  waa 
procurator,  or  prmpo'^itns,  of  Judea ;  and  as  was  some- 
times the  case  in  a  small  province,  or  in  a  part  of  a 
large  province,  discharged  the  office  of  a  governor ; 
hence  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  capitallv,  which 
procurators  did  not  usually  possess,  altnougn  Judea 
was  a  part  of  the  pro^nnce  of  Syria.  He  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  Roman  standards  with  the  image  of 
the  emperor  mto  Jwruaalem,  hi  violation  of  the  Jewish 
usages,  attempted  to  get  nosfesRton  of  the  treasure  of 
the  temple,  and  put  to  death  some  Galileans  in  the 
midst  of  the  sacrifices — an  act  which  brought  upon 
him  the  hostility  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  When 
Christ  had  btcn  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jewish 
priests,  who  had  no  power  of  inllicting  capital  ])un- 
ishments,  he  was  carried  by  them  to  Pilate  to  be  ex> 
ecuted.  Pilate,  seeing  nothing  worthy  of  death  in 
huTi,  >-fnl  liim  as  a  Galilean  to  Herod.  Yielding  to 
the  clamours  of  the  Jews,  the  Roman  governor  finally 
ordered  Jesus  to  be  e.xecuted.  but  permitted  Joseph 
of  Arimathca  to  take  bis  body  and  Itury  it.  Pilate 
was  afterwards  removed  from  his  otlicc  by  ViicUius, 
prefect  of  Syria,  A.  D.  37 ;  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tion,  wa^  banished  by  Caligula  to  Gaul,  where  he  is 
sani  to  have  died  or  committed  suicide  at  Vienne, 
A.  D.  40.  Tlie  Scala  Santa,  near  thechurch  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Romr>  is  said  to  be  formed  of  the  twenty- 
eight  aiepaof  the  nuvtala  paboeaf  PHal^  dwdw* 


vout  therefore  ascend  it  only  on  thdr  kaeee.  In  tka 

church  itself  ia  shown  the  inscription  in  Greek,  Uo^ 
brew,  and  latin,  placed  by  Pilate  on  the  cross. 

PILATRE,  DU  ROSIER  FRANCIS.— This  in- 
genious Frenchman  was  bom  the  30th  of  March, 
1756.  He  was  flrst  apprenticed  toan  apothecary  there, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  for  farther  improve- 
ment He  applied  himself  particolarly  to  the  study 
of  natund  history  and  of  natural  philosophy,  and  had 
already  acquired  some  reputation,  when  the  dipcovery 
of  M.  de  Montgolfier  had  just  astonished  the  learned 
world.  On  the  35th  of  October,  1783,  he  attempted 
r,n  arrinl  vnv.ige  with  thf  mnrqiiiv  of  Arlande,  and 
lie  hubsf<juently  performt  li  beveral  other  excuniions 
in  this  way  with  great  success  in  the  presence  of  the 
ro^al  family  of  France,  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  He  then  resolved  to  pass 
over  to  Elngland  by  means  of  his  aerial  vehicle,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  went  to  Boulogne,  from  whence 
be  rose  about  seven  o'dodc  in  the  menung  of  Ote 
15th  June,  17S5  ;  but  in  half  an  hour  r.ftcr  hv  set  out 
the  balloon  took  fire,  and  the  aeronaut,  with  hi&  com« 
panion  M.  Romaine,  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  their 
machine.  Pilatre's  social  virtues  and  courage,  which 
were  very  distinguished,  heightened  the  regret  of  his 
friends  for  his  loss.  His  merit  as  a  chemist,  and 
his  ex|perinieats  aa  an  aeionan^  pirocnied  him  aona 
pecuniary  reward,  and  variona  pioblie  appointoMala. 
He  had  a  pension  from  the  king,  was  intendant  of 
the  king's  brother's  cabinets  <tf  natural  philosophy, 
chemistrv,  and  natural  history,  professor  of  naunal 
philosopny,  a  member  of  several  academies  and  ptm* 
cipal  director  of  the  royal  museum. 

PINCKNEY,  CHARLBSlCOrTBSWORTH,  a 
distinguished  American  revolutionary  oflker,  who 
was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  and  educated  at  West- 
iTiin  trr  school, and  subsequently  at  the  university  of 
Oxford,  in  both  of  which  institutions  he  cnioyeda 
high  reputation  for  strength  of  character  and 
ciency  in  his  studies.  ^U'ter  reading  lavi-  at  the  Tem- 
ple, he  returned  to  Carolina  in  1 709.  but  was  not 
able  to  pnetiae  his  profession  for  any  length  of  tim^ 
the  commencement  «f  the  revolution  obliging  him  to 
exchange  the^own  fur  the  sword.  He  was  first  ap> 
poi  n  t  e  d  a  captam  m  the  continental r^iiments,  and,  sow 
afterwards,  commander  of  the  first  rsgimant  of  Chd- 
Bna  infantry.  When  the  south  had  been  freed  for  a 
period  from  inv.ision,  by  Moultrie's  gallant  defence 
of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  Colonel  Pinckney 
joined  thenorAem  army,  and  was  made  udOi^do-ennip 
to  Washington  In  that  capacity  hr  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Uemiantuwn.  When 
the  south  was  again  menaced  with  danger,  he  rB> 
turned  to  Carolina,  and  di-splayed  great  re«!nb!tion 
and  intrepidity  on  the  rapid  and  harasiiing  march 
which  saved  that  city  from  General  Prevost,  and  on 
the  subsequent  iovaaion  of  Geotgia,  and  the  aaeanlt 
on  the  lines  of  Savannah.  On  die  approach  of  the 
army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  of  the  fir-el  con- 
ducted by  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Idand.  A  fa- 
vourable breeze  and  a  flowing  tide,  however,  eniblp  1 
the  Heet  to  sail  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  gtms.  He  then  hastened  with  n  part 
of  the  garrison  to  aid  in  defending  tiie  city,  and  waa 
for  continuing  hostilities  to  the  hut  extremity,  not, 
as  he  said,  because  he  thought  they  would  eventually 
be  able  to  repel  the  enemy,  but  because  "  we  shall  so 
cripple  tfao  aimy  h«fbra  us,  that  although  we  may 
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BOt  live  to  enjov  the  benefits  ounelvec,  yet  to  the 
United  States  iliey  will  prove  incalcul«bly  great  " 
Other  counsel  however  prevailed,  and  he  was  made 
prisoner  with  the  rest  of  the  besieged. 

EkvM  tioM  after  tlM  nttimof  pwM^  he  in»  pk^ 
in  eommuni!  of  the  nfiilk  of  ^e  lower  division  of  the 

state,  but  wa.s  yi-iy  soon  niip'uriU'd  by  WashioirtOD, 

whose  contideoce  and  friendship  be  eniojed  in  a  nigh 
degree,  minister  plenipotentiurf  to  nwice.  He  re- 
signed his  rnininission  in  consenuence,  and  sailed 
for  Europe.  1  he  hostile  feeling  of  the  French  direc- 
tory towards  America  caused  uem  to  reject  ite  con- 
dliatory  pro|MMitkMii  in  an  inaaltin||  mannar,  and  to 
order  its  mtnister  out  of  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic (ii  iii  T  il  rinckney  immediately  commiiui  - itt  d  to 
the  government  the  indignitie.s  which  he  had  received, 
and  retired  to  Holland.  Not  lon^r  afterwards  he  was 
^ined  by  General  Marshal  and  Mr.  Gerry,  with  fresh 
mstmctions  to  reiterate  propottiliuns  lu  the  dixectorv 
for  adjustment  of  differences.  When  at  lengtn 
warwaa  inevitable,  and  the  whole  United  Statea  wem 
reeoandinff  with  Idtedebrated  aentiment,  Mflliona 
for  defence, "but  not  a  cent  for  trilmte,"  he  returned 
home,  havinff  been  named  a  major-geaeral  by  Wash- 
ington, whohad  heen  placed  at  the  head  of  tne  forces 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  American  shores.  Su- 
perior rank,  however,  was  accorded  to  General  Ila- 
Hiiiton,  who  bad  been  his  junior  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Some  one  spoke  to  General  Fincknev  of  this 
preference  as  unjust,  bat  he  briefly  antwerea  that  he 
waa  satisfied  that  General  Washin^^nn  Ij.uI  suffif  it  tit 
r^ksons  for  it.  "  Let  us,"  he  contmued,  "  tirst  dis- 
pose of  our  enemies ;  we  shall  then  have  leisure  to 
eettlr  thp  question  of  rank."  Previously  to  his  [roinn; 
to  France,  as  we  should  have  mentioned  before,  he 
had  been  offered,  by  President  Washington,  several 
jdacea  under  government  of  die  higheal  inqiortance, 
•n  of  which,  however,  private  cowttderatimM  obliged 
him  to  decline  The  first  was  that  of  jud^e  (  f  tlie 
nipreme  court;  the  ne.\t  that  of  secretary  of  war,  on 
die  teaignatioB  of  General  Knox ;  and  then  that  of 
Rerrft.irynf  state,  whfn  R  iniialph  had  been  removed. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards 
in  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  aaaembled  for 
deUbenting  upon  die  instrument,  he  contributed 

Seatly  to  it«  adoption.  lie  died  in  Auirust  ls2'. 
t  a  lawyer.  General  Pinckoey  was  distinguished  for 
profound  and  aeearate  leammg,  and  strength  and 
ingenuity  of  reasoning,  without  havinpr  much  pre- 
tension  to  eloouence.  In  his  practice  he  wa»  high- 
ninded  and  liberal,  never  receiving  any  compensa- 
tion fitom  the  widow  and  orphan.  Bm  literary  attain^ 
ments  were  extensive,  especially  hit  dandeal  know, 
ledge ;  and  no  one  ^v:is  a  more  zealous  friend  to  the 
advancement  of  learning.  For  more  than  fifteen  vears 
before  his  death  he  aMed  aa  premdent  of  the  Bible 
society  of  Charleston  —  nn  offirc  to  Tr!-.irh  he  was 
namea  with  unanimity  by  the  (Jhrisiiuna  ut  aimost 
every  sect. 

FINCKNEY,  THOMAS,  a  mi|iorHsenecal  in  the 
army  of  the  United  Stttes,  who  wis  bom  in  Oeto. 

ber  1750.  He  was  brought  to  England  in  the  year 
1753,  with  hie  eUler  brother,  the  general  Charles 
Cbteeworth  Finekney,  by  their  father,  who  returned 
in  1758,  on  account  of  the  war  between  Fmncc  nnd 
England,  to  Carolina,  where  he  soon  after  died,  leav- 
ing direcUons  that  his  sons  should  receive  the  best 
Hmitir'i  wen  it  vvea  aeceaiaiy  to  aaU  part  of  hia 
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estate  for  that  purfxtse.  They  were  educated  at  West- 
rninstcr  hclioul  dud  at  OxfiirJ,  'ITiey  studied  Inw  in 
the  lempie,  and  were  admitted  to  the  bar  in  tills 
country.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  brodien  joined  the  continental  army,  when 
they  rose  to  the  rank  of  eolonel  and  major.  We 
liii\  c  seen  that  tlie  elder  brother  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Uenural  NVashington,  and  the  younger  served  in 
that  capacity  with  Geneml  Lincoln,  and  then  with 
Count  d'Estaign,  who  commanded  the  French  army 
at  the  disastrous  sime  of  Savannah.  He  al«o  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Gates,  and  was  captorod 
at  the  battle  of  Gambden  in  1780.  On  hia  recovfiy 
he  was  ient  a*  e  prisoner  of  war  to  Thihdelphia, 

During  the  administration  of  Of  iieral  ^Va-.hinj_;tnn, 
he  was  offered  the  place  of  judge  of  the  federal  court, 
which  be  declined.  He  wae  uen  elected  die  ieeoad 
governor  of  South  Carolina,  as  successor  to  General 
Moultrie,  and  was  eiuinently  successful  in  establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  laws,  which  had  been  de- 
ranged during  the  long  and  disaatcoua  noiode  of  the 
aontbem  war.  Shortly  after  the  termtnation  of  his 
oflSce, he  accepted  frnm  General  Wash iijg ton  the  mis- 
sion to  the  British  court,  where  he  contmued  several 
years.  He  was  then  employed  on  a  miasion  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  where  he  formpd  the  trentv  of  St.  11- 
defonso,  by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  secured  to  the  UnitM  States,  before  its 
oeeaioii  to  France  and  anbaeouent  purchase  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  The  situatioa  of  nis  estate  requiring  his 
j  ro^ence  at  home,  he  solicited  his  recall,  and  returned 
to  Amerioi  in  1796.  Soon  after  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress  from  Cbarieaten  district,  where 
he  generally  actfd  nith  that  party  nt  the  head  of 
which  was  General  Washington.  After  a  ft  v*  ^esjsiona 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  can  of  his  estate  and  the  educaticm  of  bis  child- 
ren. At  the  eommeneement  of  the  war  of  I812  he 

received  from  Mr  Maddison  the  appointment  of 
major-general  of  the  sixtli  military  district.  It  was 
under  his  command  that  the  Indian  war  in  whidi 
(Terti  rnl  Jnrkson  distinguished  him^^plf  was  under- 
taken and  hruugiit  to  a  successful  issue.  He  advised 
the  war  department  to  subdivide  his  miUtary  district^ 
extending  from  North  Carolina  to  the  Misstssipm,  as 
too  large  for  one  eoninnaid,  and  leeomtnendea  Go. 
neral  Jackson  to  the  command  of  a  separ.ite  district 
to  be  form^  in  the  soutii-west.  At  the  return  of 
peace  he  was  solicited  by  the  president  to  continue  ' 
his  ser^'ire'^,  nnd  e"^pecia!ly  tO  endeavour  to  recover 
the  suuihetn  property  taken  from  the  islands  after 
the  signature  m  Europe  of  the  treaty  of  peace  1  hot 
he  {vefened  to  rengn  oie  command  and  his  connex- 
ion  with  pobBe  Hfb.  His  prifate  life  was  highly  use- 
ful- The  agriculture  of  his  country  received  his  con- 
stant attention,  and  he  contributed  to  advance  it  by 
many  scientific  improvements.  To  these  objects,  and 
to  his  kifi^o  eirrle  of  relatives  and  friends,  he  was  de- 
voted till  hiis  dtalh,  in  iNuvtiuiber  1828,  in  the  seven- 
ty-eighth year  of  his  i^e. 

PINDXB,  OAS  of  the  most  enMgetie  and  sublime 
poets  of  Greece.  Hesang  tiie  imuses  of  the  victors 
in  the  Grecian  cf^tines — those  public  festivals  in  which 
the  most  distm^n  ashed  men,  even  kings,  competed. 
Not  only  the  c  i  n  ,uflNn  snd  their  fellow  citizens,  but 
nil  as=5cinMcd  Glreere  was  celebrated  in  his  poems, 
and  thuH  they  were  soon  spread  wherever  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken.  To  tinderstand  Pindar,  it  is 
neoeasaiy  to  be  miiinalalj  aeqoainted  with  Qnek  aa- 
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tM)uitieB ;  as,  in  the  jadgmeat  of  the  bMt  erities,  hi* 

poems  belong;  to  the  mo8t  beautiful  reraains  of  ancient 
literature.  Forty-five  are  still  extant — fourteen  in 
celebration  of  Olympic  \  ictors,  twelve  of  Pythian, 
«lev«a  of  NcoMBan,  and  eight  of  lathmiMi.  'loey  are 
«n  written  m  die  Doric  dialect 

Pindar  was  horn  in  liceotia,  in  or  near  Tlu  bes,  about 
620  U.  C  Uia  father  was  a  flute-player,  and  he  is 
«iad  to  have  been  himadf  n  maaterly  performer  on  the 
lyrr.  A?  an  ptI-  ape  he  wns  instructed  in  music 
aud  poetry ;  ami  lor  the  developeraent  of  his  poetical 
talent  he  was  especiatly  indebted  to  the  beautiful 
Corinna.  who  was  herself  a  djstioguiahed  poeteaa,  and 
ia  aaid  to  have  obtaioed  the  prise  more  than'  once  in 
the  jwetic competition  with  her  frientl.  Little  else  is 
known  with  certainty  of  his  life ;  even  the  date  of  his 
death  is  doufatfol:  according  to  some,  he  died  in  Im 
dixt) -fifth  year;  according  toothera,  he  lived  to  the 
a^c  of  eighty  or  ninety. 

PINEL,  ri  II  LIP,  a  philanthropic  Frenchman,  who 
was  bom  in  1 74&,atSt.  Andi^,  in  tlie  departmen  t  of  the 
Tarn/and  atudied  at  Toulonaeand  Montpelier,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mathematics.  In 
177  i  ne  went  to  Pans,  and  at  hrst  apphed  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences  connected  with  medicine, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  scienrp 
itself.  In  1791  he  was  made  directing  phytsician  at 
the  Bicetre,  an  insane  hospital,  and  in  1794  at  the 
Salpctriere.  llie  harah  treatment  of  the  insane  then 
in  vogue,  their  ebaine  and  onbealthy  dungeons,  filled 
him  with  horrm  He  introduced  gentle  treatment, 
uniting  tirmrieij^  with  kindness,  and  was  the  first  de- 
finitely to  recommend  moral  remedies,  in  his  work 
"  Sur  I'Alienation  M.  ntult and  was  one  of  the  enr- 
liest  u>  e»lahU8h  a  regular  police  in  the  mad-houKes. 
He  also  proved  the  existence  of  what  he  called  manie 
tmu  d^lire.  He  plncad  lew  stnaa  on  phjraical  treat- 
ment, and  in  partienlBr  be  agreed  with  Bordeu  In 
condt-mning  blood-letUng.  In  general  Ik  rt  iir:i- 
tiit*iided  delay.  "  What  art  cannot  elTect."  tie  used 
to  say,  "  time  may  acconpliab."  His  pathology  was 
foiuuied  on  Condillac's  system  of  philosophy,  and  was 
tlu-cctcd  more  to  a  consuietution  of  the  obvious  phe- 
nomena than  to  a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature 
of  diaeaaee  t  jet  hia  "  NoeograplHe  Pluloaopbi<|ue" 
formed  an  epoch  in  French  medicine,  as  it  auppbed  a 
M-;iiit  II  t:f'r,Lr.i!lY  fl^U.  In  many  respfcts  I'incl  is 
to  be  considered  as  llie  precursor  of  Bichat,  since  he 
was  the  tirst  to  point  out  the  ^^oifmAofpcsX  and  patho- 
logical dilf>  rcncr  of  uw  various  textureR.  He  edited 
for  some  time  "  1  be  tiazelte  de  Sanle,"  Mid  was  a 
cnllal)orator  in  Fourcroy's  "  Medecine  i-clairee  par 
lea  Sciencea  Phyaiquea*  and  in  the  great  "l>iction- 
naire  dea  Sciencea  H^eden.**  In  the  time  of  temn- 
Pinel  concealed  the  unfortunate  Condorci-t  in  his 
house.  In  1623,  wlien  the  school  of  medii-ine  was 
reformed  bf  the  gwvwBnent,  M.  Pinel  w  im  removed 
from  his  post  on  suspicion  of  entertninin^f  li!iLr.Ll  prin- 
ciples ;  and  he  died  three  yeaib  iutcr,  at  liie  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

PINET,  ANTONY  DU,  lord  of  Noroy.— This 
nobleman  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  waa  a 
native  of  Bcaan^on.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
the  protestaut  religion,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
churcbof  Rome.  His  books,  entitled  "  La  Conformite 
des  EglisLri  Refarmes  de  France,"  and  "  De  I'Eglise 
Primitive,"  jirmtcd  at  Lyons  in  1,'iG-i,  and  the  notes 
which  hf  added  to  the  I'rcncb  translation  of  "The 
1  eca  of  the  Po|w'a  Oxunsmrf,'*  which  waa  also  printed 
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at  Lyone  an  1564*  and  reprinted  at  Amaterdan  ill 

1  TOO.  discover  his  sentiments.  He  ptiMished  the  last- 
mentioned  work  under  this  title,  "Taxe  dea  ParUee 
Casuelles  de  la  Boutique  du  Pap^**  in  Latin  ami 
French,  with  notes  taken  from  decrees,  conncila,  and 
canons,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  discipline  anciently 
obscr\'ed  in  the  church.  In  the  ileciication  he  ais- 
sumea  the  tone  of  a  declared  enemy  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  apologieec  for  bavinit  preeented  Ibie  book 
"  tn  a  snricty  so  holy  a.s  youns  (the  jirotcstants\  in 
which  are  beard  only  hymns,  psalms,  antl  [>ramea.  to 
the  I^ird  our  God  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  show  to  the 
villain  his  villany,  and  the  fool  bis  folly,  lest  one 
fdiould  be  thought  to  resemble  them."  His  tranehi- 
tion  of  Pliny's  "  Natural  History"  was  at  one  period 
very  popular :  though  there  are  a  good  many  errors 
in  K,  it  la  yet  very  naefol,  eepeciaUy  on  account  of  the 
translator's  researches  and  the  great  number  of  mar- 
ginal notes.  Pinet  also  published  a  folio  edition  of 
"  Plans  of  the  Principal  Fortresses  in  the  World  '* 

PINGRK,  ALEXANDRE  GUI,  a  celebrated  no- 
tronoroer,  geograjiher,  and  member  of  (he  academy 
of  sciences  at  Paris,  who  was  bom  in  Paris  in  171  i 
He  distinguished  himself  at  first  as  a  theologian,  par- 
ticularly in  ibe  Janaeniatic  controversv ;  but  at  the 
r\L'f  of  thirty-eight  he  was  induced  to  devote  himself 
to  astronomy  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for 
the  place  of  ai<itronomer  to  the  acndanj  of  adancee  at 
Rouen.  His  obsenations  here  canaed  bim  to  be 
chosen  correspondent  of  the  Paris  academy  in  1750, 
and  in  1751  he  wa.s  called  to  Paris  by  its  mder  to 
erect  and  superintend  an  observatory.  Here  he  con- 
tinned  hia  obeervationa  for  forty  years,  and  pnbfialMd 
an  astronomical  nautical aloMm a c  from  1754  to  1757- 
In  1756  he  became  asnai  of  the  academy,  whose 
IVansactions  from  1753  to  1770  contain  nnmeroas 
papers  by  him.  In  1757  he  entmd  upon  one  of  the 
moet  difficult  of  astronomical  labours,  thedieorvand 
alculation  of  comets ;  and  calculated  the  paths  of 
more  comets  than  all  the  other  astrooomerii  of  Eu- 
rope together.  In  1766  be  calculated  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  and  moon  for  a  period  of  2t)00  years,  for  the 
second  edition  of  the  "Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dates," 
with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  LacaiUo  had 
done.  In  1767  ha  acconpaniad  CourtanvnnK  on  n 
voyage  to  try  tiie  chwmometaw  of  Leroy  md  Ber- 
ihoud,  and  made  a  report  on  the  subject.  In  1769 
he  made  a  second  voyage  with  Fleurieu  iat  the  same 
purpose,  and  in  1771  a  third  widi  Borda.  In  1769 
tie  observed  a  passage  nf  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk 
at  Cafte  Francois  (he  had  been  prevent^  from  ob- 
serving a  previous  passage  in  1761  by  the  state  of 
the  weather).  In  1783  appeared  hia  "(>UQ^tqgn> 
phie."  and  in  1790  he  completed  bis  <*Hi8taryar 
AKtroiimi  y  (hiring  the  Seventeenth  Century."  In 
17B(>  he  published  a  translation  of  the  astronomical 
poem  of  Manilius.    He  died  in  May  1796. 

PIN KER1X)N.  JOHN,  a  talented  Scotti  h  ^  r.tcr, 
who  was  horn  in  Edtnbiu'gh  on  the  17th  of  l  ebruary. 
1758.  After  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education  at 
a  aroall  scliool  near  hu  native  city  he  was,  in  1764, 
removed  to  the  grammar  school  at  Lanark,  kept  by 
Mr.  Thonis-nn,  \.  ho  married  the  sister  of  the  poet  of 
that  name.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  portion  of 
hypochondriacism,  young  Pinkerton  waa  ahvnya  • 
dimilent  hoy,  and  be  neither  entered  into  roropett- 
tion  with  his  schoolfellows  in  education,  nor  jomcd 
in  their  boiateious  but  healthy  amusements.  At 
achooi  ha  waa  ganerally  the  aeoond  or  thinl  of  hia 
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claas;  but  notbio^  remarkable  distinguished  this  pe- 
except  on6  incident  i  ■  lif  r«  HionMOQ  000  ouw 

c»rdcre(l  tne  lioys  to  translate  a  part  of  Lwy  into 
Koglisb;  when  lie  came  to  young  Pinkerton's  ver- 
aion»lra  reaJ  it  silently  to  himself;  then,  to  the  great 
Kurprise  of  tlic  hoy^,  waUtfd  quickly  out  of  the 
school,  hut  stjoa  reiurneU  w  ith  a  voIuiqc  of  Hooke's 
"  Roman  History,"  in  which  the  same  part  of  Livy 
was  translated.  He  read  both  aload»  and  gave  bi«  de- 
cided opinion  in  favonr  of  his  diwi{i1e*fl  translation. 
After  beirif?  six  yenrs  at  school,  the  l  isr  \  t  ar  of  which 
only  was  dedicated  to  the  Greek,  he  returned  to  the 
house  of  his  family  near  Edinburgh.  Hi*  father 
having  somp  (li«!like  to  university  education,  young 
I'inkerton  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  solitary  confinement 
at  home.  An  hour  or  two  passed  every  day  in  at- 
tending a  French  teacher;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to 
attain  this  language,  he  had  totally  lost  his  Greek, 
and  nearly  his  Latin  also;  hut  soon  after  meeting 
with  Rolliu's  "  Ancient  History,"  and  observing  re- 
ferences to  the  original  anthon,  ho  hougbt  the  **  His- 
tory of  Justiiiii'^,"  I'vi-  ,  and  soon  recovered  his  f.n'in 
80  as  to  write,  whan  be  was  about  thirteen  veam  of 
ag«»  tolerable  fragments  in  that  hmgiiago.  He  after- 
wards studied  mathematics. 

Intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  young  Pin- 
kerton  was  articled  to  an  eminent  writer  to  the  8ig. 
net,  with  whom  he  sen'ed  a  clerkship  of  five  years. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  cultivation  of  his 
mind,  and  he  wrote  an  clecy  called  "  Craigmiller 
Castle,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Beattie.  This 
urodaction,  which  was  puhUshed  in  1770*  was  fol> 
lowed  hy  the  composition  of  one  or  two  tngadies, 
hut  they  were  never  printed. 

In  1780,  soon  after  the  cx])iration  of  his  clerkship, 
liis  fnther  died  ;  and  being  ofn  n  di>;'.]  jTnintrd  in  pro- 
curing uncommon  books  at  K»lini.ui)^li,  iie  vi.sited 
London,  where  the  size  and  extent  of  the  booksellers' 
catalogues  are  said  to  have  formed  his  aole  motive  for 
wishmg  to  liz  his  reridence.  This  detennbiation  was 
cunfinned  by  thf  bankriqitcy  of  some  merchants  in 
Glasgow,  who  held  about  lOOOj.  of  his  father's  money, 
all  which  was  lost.  He  aeroidingly  went  to  Seot- 
land  in  the  spring  of  1781,  took  up  the  remaining 
sums  lying  in  mercantile  hands,  and,  returning  to 
England,  settled  in  the  neighlMurhood  of  I/ondon  in 
the  winter  of  that  year.  In  17S1  Mr.  Pinkerton 
published,  in  octavo., "  Rimes,"  as  he  peculiarly  chose 
to  designate  some  minor  poems  ;  and  "  Hardyknute, 
an  Heroic  Ballad}  with  other  more  approved  Scot- 
tish BaHads,  and  some  not  hitherto  made  pohlic, 
in  the  Tragic  Style."  To  which  were  prefixed,  "  Two 
Dissertations : — On  the  Oral  Tradition  of  Poetry ; 
on  the  Tragic  Ballad."  In  1782  he  published  "  Two 
Dithyrambic  Odes: — On  Enthusiasm;  To  Laughter," 
and  "  Tales  in  Verse,"  also  in  the  same  year.  From 
his  boyish  dayt  Mr.  I^nkerton  had  been  fend  of  eol- 
lertintr  medals,  minerals,  and  other  enriosities;  and 
hav.ii^r  leceived  from  a  lady  in  Scotland  a  rare  coin 
of'  ('on?tantinc,  on  hia  Sarmatian  victory,  which  «he 
had  taken  as  a  farthing,  be  soon  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  coUeetion.  These  pnnvitfl  led  him  to  see  the 
defects  of  conunon  books  on  the  subject,  and  he 
drew  up  a  manual  and  tables  for  his  own  use,  which 
afterwards  grew  to  the  excellent  and  complete  "Es- 
pay  on  .^T^■lI,■d'<,"  the  fir«t  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
Jished  by  Dodsky,  iu  two  volumes,  1784.  He  was 
materially  assisted  in  its  eompletton  by  the  late  Mr. 
Soutfagate  of  the  British  Musettiii,  wodMr.  Douce,  lo 
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1786  Mr.  nokerton  surprised  the  litersffy  world  with 
■  Tery  extraordinary  ])erfomiiiiee,  entitled  **  Letters 

of  IjterBturc,"  under  (hr  assumed  name  of  Robert 
Heron.  In  this  work  lie  depreciated  the  ancient 
authors  in  a  manner  which  calwd  forth  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  poet  Cowper;  and  criticised  the  best  of 
the  moderns  with  great  severity.  He  also  recom- 
mended a  new  system  of  orthography,  mucli  resem- 
bling that  which  hi«  countryman,  Mr.  ElphinstOM^ 
endeavoured  with  so  much  ceal  to  introdnce.  Un- 
fortunately it  happened  that  the  work  was  ascribed 
to  a  countryman  of  bis,  whose  name  was  m  reality 
Robert  Heron,  and  who  wan  jnst  then  eoming  befwo 
the  public  as  an  author.  However,  this  book  ob- 
tained for  Mr.  Pinkerton  an  introduction  to  Horace 
Walpole,  through  whom  he  Iwcame  acquainted  with 
Cjibbun  the  historian,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
booksellers  as  a  fit  j)er80n  to  translate  the  "  English 
Monkish  Historians,"  a  work  which,  had  the  pro- 
posal met  with  eocooragement,  might  have  tended 
to  a  more  generally  diflbsed  knowteoge  of  tlie  hietory 
d!"  tin  mill  lie  ages.  On  the  death  of  bis  patron,  tbo 
earl  of  Orford,  Mr.  Pinkerton  8oi<l  a  coUectiou  of 
his  lordship's  remarks,  witticisms,  and  letters,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,"  in  which 
the^'  appeared  periodically,  under  the  title  of  "  Wal- 
pohaoa,"  wad  when  exhiniled,  Ifao  whole  were  re. 
printed  in  two  small  volnne^  with  a  povtait  of  the 
gifted  nobleman. 

In  1786  Mr.  Pinkerton  published  a  wnrk  entitled 
"  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  never  before  in  Print  i  but 
now  trahhshed  from  the  [pretended]  Manuseri)>t 
CoUections  of  Sir  Richard  Maitlaml  of  1..  tliinirton. 
Knight,  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  and  a  ^>enator 
of  the  Ctdlege  of  Justice :  comprising  Pieces  written 
from  about  1420  till  1586.  With  large  Notes  and  a 
Glossary."  The  manuscripts  were  ifeigned  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Pepysian  library  at  Cambridge. 

In  1 787  Mr.  Pinkerton  puhltahed*  under  the  feigned 
name  of  H.  Bennet,  M.A.,  **'nieTraMnry  of  Wit; 
beinj^  a  Methodical  Selection  of  about  Twelve  Hun- 
dred of  the  Best  Apophthegms  and  Jests;  from  Books 
in  eevetal  Langiutges;"  a  eompiiatioo  pronounced  to 
be  much  superior  to  most  of  the  kind.  It  wtir  no- 
companied  t)y  many  just  and  {ffirtinent  obvervations, 
in  a  discourse  on  wit  and  hmnour,  eonaidered  under 
the  four  different  heads, — serious  wit,  comic  wit; 
serious  humour,  and  comic  humour.  The  same  year 
produced,  in  one  volume,  his  well-known  "  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Origin  and  ProgrMa  of  the  Scythians  or 
Gotha,  bang  an  Introdnction  to  tlie  Anetent  end 
Modem  History  of  Europe;"  and  thou^^h  he  floured 
afterwards  in  many  other  walks  of  hterature,  the  pre- 
judices embalmed  in  that  extraordinary  pro<luction 
continued  to  the  end  to  bohl  almost  the  undixnded 
possession  of  his  mmd.  He  seriously  believed  thai 
the  Irish,  tlM  Scotch  Highlandera,  and  the  Welsh, 
the  Bretons,  and  the  Spanish  Biscayans,  are  the  only 
surviving  descendants  of  the  origmd  population  of 
Europe;  and  that  in  tlicm,  "their features,  their  man- 
nera,  their  hi«tory,  every  phiknophic  eye  may  trace 
the  unimproved  and  ununfrovaUe  savage,  the  Cdt. 
He  maintained  in  every  company  that  he  wa<;  re  ady 
to  drop  his  theory  altogether  the  moment  any  ono 
could  point  out  to  hhn  a  aingle  peraon  of  intellectual 
eminence  sprung  from  an  xmadulterated  line  of  Celtic 
ancestry.  He  used  to  appeal  boldly  to  history ;  ask- 
ing what  one  great  roan  the  Celtic  races  of  Wale*. 
Ireland*  or  Scotlaad,  had  yet  coBtribuled  to  ^  >mUa 
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of  fame  I'*  And  it  must  be  owned  that  he  Ittd  itodied 
family  genealogies  MKipdefatigably  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  tvfute  him  without  preparation.  If 

you  mentioned  Burke,  "What,"  said  he,  "a  de- 
•cemlant  of  i>e  Bourg?  class  that  high  K<Hina& 
dMiy  with  the  riff-raff  of  O't  ami  Haet  ?  Show 
xnc  a  trreat  O,  and  I  am  done."  He  dt'llglited  to 
rtmw  that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  had  never  had 
but  a  few  ffreat  captains — such  as  Montrose,  Dundee, 
the  first  duke  of  Argyle — and  these  were  all  G aths  : 
the  two  first  Lowlanders,  the  k&t  a  -Norniaa,  a  de 
Campo  htUol  The  aversion  he  had  for  the  Celtic 
name  ezleoded  ittdf  to  every  peraon  and  every  thing 
tint  bad  any  coonesioii  witii  the  Cdtie  eountries. 

In  1  rs  9  he  published  a  collection  of  "  Ancient  Latin 
Lives  of  the  Scottish  Saints,"  a  work  which  tended 
to  ittuatrate  the  early  hielory  of  bis  native  country. 
Itie  now  a  scarce  volume,  no  more  than  one  hundred 
copies  of  it  having  been  pnnted.    This  was  soon  aftur 
followed  by  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  bis 
"Essay  on  Medals,"  which  has  become  the  standard 
work  far  information  on  that  interesting?  and  useful 
subject.    In  the  same  fruitful  year  he  published  an 
edition  of  "llie  Bruce,  or  the  History  of  Bobert, 
King  of  Scotland,  written  in  Seottieb  venw."  In 
17  .1' >  ill  is  u'riter  again  put  forth  some  of  his  niimis- 
matic  reHearches,  in  "The  Medallic  History  of  EU>g- 
land  to  the  devolution,"  and  puhhshed  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  History  of  Scollanrl,  preceding  the  Reign  of 
Malcolm  111.,  or  1056;  inciuduig  the  Authentic  His- 
tory of  that  Fieriod,"  with  some  adtfitioml  obaerva- 
tions,  containktg  repliee  to  the  various  reviews,  &c. 
In  1792  be  edttM  three  octavo  volumes  of  "  Scottish 
Poems,  reprinted  from  scarce  editions."   In  1793  Mr. 
FkJterton  married  Miss  Burgees,  of  Odiham,  Hants, 
aiatar  to  the  bishop  of  Salialmry ;  but  die  union  waa 
not  happy,  ant!  tlie  parties  separated.    His  next  im- 
portant literary  labours  were  in  biography,  he  contri- 
buting the  lives  to  "  Iconographia  Scotica,  or  Por- 
traits of  Illustrious  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  Bin- 
graphical  Notes,"  and  to  "The  Scottish  Gallery,  or 
Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons  of  Scotland,  with  their 
Characters."   His  talenta  were  then  directed  to  geo- 
graphy, and  they  produced  a  etnndard  work  in  tUi 
branch  of  science.    "The  Modem  Geography,  Di- 
gested on  a  New  Plan/'  appeared  first  in  two  quarto 
votamea  in  180S  t  a  aaeona  edition,  puUiahed  in  1807* 
consists  of  three;  and  there  is  an  "Abridgment"  in 
a  single  octavo.   In  1806  Mr.  Pinkerton  travelled  to 
the  French  aqiital,  and  on  his  return  published  his 
observationa,  under  the  title  of  "  Recollections  of 
Paris."    Subsequently  he  was  employed  in  editing 
"A  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels," 
which  was  extended  to  nineteen  volumes  quarto  { 
**  A  New  Modern  Atlas,"  in  parts ;  both  whidi  works 
commenced  in  1809.  For  a  short  time  "  ITie  Critical 
Review,"  with  but  little  sucoesa,  was  under  bis  super- 
intendence. Bfr.  Pinlierton's  last  original  work  was 
*'  Petralogy,  or  a  Treatise  on  Rocks; '  but  in  IS  14, 
still  pursuing  his  attacks  on  the  Celts,  he  republished 
in  two  octavo  volumes  bis  "  Inquiry  into  the  Hietory 
of  Scotland,"  together  with  his  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths." 
Mr.  Pinkerton  had  of  late  years  resided  almost  en- 
tirely in  Paris.   His  appearance  was  that  of  a  very 
Utile  and  vtfy  thin  old  man,  with  a  enall,  riiarp, 
yellow  face,  thickly  pitted  by  the  small  ]  o\,  and 
dedted  with  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.   Mr.  I'lnker- 
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gentleman,  and  his  talsnts,  though  in  some  instancea 

fll  directed,  were  commensurate  with  undertakin^ri! 
of  no  ordinary  rank  in  literature.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
died  on  the  10th  of  March,  1B26.  We  anbjoin  hia 
autograph. 


PINKNEY.  WILLI.W  a  distinguished  Ame- 
rican lawyer,  who  was  bom  at  Annapolia,  in  Maty- 
land,  in  March  1764.    His  father  was  a  native  of 

England,  and  favoured  the  cause  of  the  mother  coun- 
try dturiog  the  revolutionary  struggle,  while  bis  son 
early  avowed  a  derided  attaehment  to  that  of  his  na- 
tive land.  After  receiving  such  an  education  as  the 
imperfect  means  of  the  country  could  then  afford,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  ;  but  soon  relin- 
(piisbed  it,  and  entered  m  into  the  office  of  the 

late  judge  Chace,  then  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Maryland  bar.  In  1786  he  was  admitted  to  practice, 
and  soon  gave  indications  of  his  future  distinction. 
His  style  of  speaking,  however,  in  the  outset,  wns  en- 
tirely different  from  its  subsequent  character,  being 
then  calm  and  placid.    In  1788  he  was  elected  a  de- 
legate from  Harford  county  to  the  convention  of  the 
state  which  ratified  the  con8iituti<in  rif  the  United 
States,  and  likewise  a  representative  to  the  house  of 
delegates.   Soon  after  taking  hia  seat  he  nude  an 
animated  speech  upon  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  laws  of  Maryland,  pruhibitiog 
the  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves;  and  in  the  en- 
suing session  of  1789  proaoosced  another  and  enp^ 
rior  discourse  on  the  ssme  subject.   In  boUi  he 
breathed  sentiments  of  the  purest  philanthropy.  Id 
the  year  just  mentioned  be  was  married,  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  to  the  sister  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  and  in 
]  rp< '  li  e  ivas  elected  a  member  of  congress  ;  but  his 
election  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  his  not  re- 
siding in  the  district  for  which  be  was  chosen.  He 
made  himself  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  his 
claim  ;  but  after  obtsuning  a  favourable  decision,  be 
declined  the  honour  in  consequence  of  his  profes> 
sional  pursuits  and  the  state  of  bis  private  affiwra.  la 
17W  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  ezeeutive  coun- 
cil of  Maryland,  and  continued  in  that  station  until 
November  179i> ;  when,  being  elected  a  deitsgate  to 
the  legislature  from  Anne  Arundel  county,  be  re- 
signed his  seat  at  the  council  IxMidj  of  which  at  the 
time  he  was  j)re8ident. 

During  the  period  in  which  he  attained  n  distin- 
guished  political  rank  in  his  state,  he  was  so  zcalotM 
and  indmtigable  in  professional  pursuits  that  be 

gradually  rose  to  the  head  of  the  bar.  His  acutent  ss, 
exterity,  and  ardour  in  the  transaction  of  business, 
were  combined  with  great  readiness,  surit,  and  vigour 
in  debate,  and  wiui  a  rich  and  fluent  eloctitton, 
adorned  with  the  finest  imagery  drawn  from  classical 
lore  and  a  vivid  fancy,  the  effect  of  which  waa  ift. 
creased  by  the  manline^K  of  h\«  figtjrc,  a  sonorous 
and  flexible  voice,  and  a  general  animation  and  grace- 
fulness of  deUvery.  In  1796  he  was  selected  by  Pre- 
sident Washington  as  one  of  the  comaissionens 
under  the  eeventh  artide  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  widi 
Great  Britain.  He  embarked  for  London  with  his 
family  in  July  of  Uie  same  year,  and  remained  absent 
until  1804»  ainiMtly  engaged  in  the  bvainen  of  bin 
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miBsion,  and  also  in  attending  to  the  claim  of  the  state 
of  Maryland  for  a  large  amount  of  miblic  property 
investea  in  the  stock  <rf  tbe  bwik  of  England  before 
the  revolution,  and  which  had  become  the  subject  of 
a  complicated  chanctiy  li  '^ation.  His  successful 
exertions  in  the  latter  afiair  were  •uitably  acknow- 
ledged by  die  state  of  Miryluid  after  hfa  retora.  He 
recommenced  in  Baltimore  his  profes-innnl  labours 
with  renewed  ardour,  and  with  no  diminiiuon  of  legal 
knowledge,  as  he  had  continued  hi-^  luiljits  of  diligent 
^tTif!v  durinj^  his  residence  abroad,  ni  l  Imrl  derived 
ail  the  advantage  which,  could  be  obtained  from  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  first  lawyers  of  England 
and  attendance  on  its  courts <tf  justice.  He  bad,  be- 
sides, employed  a  portion  of  Ins  tnne  in  supplying 
the  defects  of  his  early  education  with  regard  to  Eng- 
lish and  classical  literature ;  and  by  his  application 
to  the  subject  of  elocution  and  the  English  language, 
he  had  added  to  his  natural  facility  and  fluency  a 
copiousness  of  elegant  diction  which  graced  even  his 
eonvenatton,  and  impsitsd  new  stnngdi  and  beauty 
to  his  forensic  style. 

In  1805  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Mary- 
land. In  the  following  year  he  was  again  made  mi- 
nister extraordinary  (o  treat  with  theBntiahgovem- 
ment,  in  conjunetion  with  Mr.  Monroe,  then  mtnister 
fesident  at  the  Briii  1\  cfjurt,  upon  various  subjects 
of  difference  between  the  United  States  and  England. 
In  1807  Mr.  Monroe  returned  home^  andMr.  nnk- 
ney  was  left  in  London  as  minister  resident.  His 
exertions  to  accommodate  matters  between  the  two 
governments  terminating  fruitlessly,  he  took  his  leave 
of  the  prince  regent,  and  embarked  for  the  United 
States  in  181 1.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  >],c  senate  of  Maryland,  and 
in  the  succeeding  December  accepted  the  office  of 
attorney-general,  tendered  to  htm  ay  Mr.  Madison. 
When  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  in  1812,  he  was  chosen  to  command  a  vo- 
lunteer corps  raised  in  Baltimore  for  local  defines^ 
which  wa«  attached  as  a  battalion  of  riflemen  to  the 
third  brigade  of  Maryland  militia.  He  was  present, 
and  behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Bladensbui^,  where  he  received  a  severe 
wound.  After  the  peace  he  resigned  his  command. 
In  IS  14  a  bill  having  been  brought  into  the  house  of 
reprensentatives,  requiring  the  attorney-general  to 
reside  at  the  seat  of  government  Mr.  Pinkney  resigned 
the  office.  In  1 815  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  con- 
gress from  Baltimore,  and  delivered  an  able  speech 
on  the  "  treaty-making  power." 

In  1 8 1 6  he  was  a  third  time  invested  with  diploma- 
tic functions,  being  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  special 
minister  to  the  court  of  Naples,  to  demand  from  it 
indemnitv  for  the  losses  which  the  mcrchents  bad 
sosbunea  hy  the  seisure  and  eonHsestion  of  their 
property  in  1 '  '!0,  during  the  reign  of  Murat ;  and 
also  minister  resident  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
induced  to  accept  those  appointments  by  the  neces- 
sity of  recniitinp  his  mina  and  body,  almost  worn 
out  by  his  mtense  application  to  professional  duties. 
He  first  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  had  ^Tirious 
conferences  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
addressed  him  an  elaborate  note,  the  answer  to  which, 
however,  he  could  not  wait  for,  beinj;  obliged  by  his 
instructions  to  repair  at  once  to  the  Russian  capital. 
He  returned  home  m  1818.  In  1820  he  took  his 
seat  in  congress  as  a  senator  from  Marj-brid,  atui 
made  an  elaborate  and  powerfol  speech  against  the 
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clause  in  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  union,  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  new  state.  He  continued  also  to  prosecute 
his  tiit^a^ements  at  the  bar  with  his  wontea  ardour ; 
and  to  his  professional  zeal,  indeed,  be  may  be  said 
to  have  fallen  a  victim.  In  the  session  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1823,  he  had  nerted  himself  in  die  investi* 
gation  and  argument  of  a  cause  in  which  be  felt  par- 
ticular interest,  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  his  health 
unfitted  him  for  application  to  studv  and  biirinesa. 
A  «pverc  attack  of  infliKptt^iti'in  wa.s  the  consequence ; 
and  alter  a  period  of  acute  surtcring,  during  part.1  of 
which  he  was  in  a  state  of  delirium,  ho  expired  on 
the  25tbof  February,  18S3»  in  the  fifty^phth  year  of 
his  age.  It  was  as  a  hiwyer  that  Mr.  Pinkney  was 
pre-eminent.  His  legal  attrnnraents  were  extensivt- 
and  profound,  and  in  the  investigations  connected 
with  the  science  of  jurisprudsnea,  Me  powers  wwa 
exerted  to  the  most  advantage.  His  faculty  of  rea- 
soning upon  legal  subjects  has  rarely  been  e^paUed. 
He  was,  besides,  enuiniaitieiUj  loiid  of  Ins  pn- 
fession,  and  no  one  ma  afsr  oaon  imbitiona  cif  ila 
triumphs. 

PINTURICCHIO,  BERNARDINO,  an  eminent 
puntv,  who  was  the  discipto  of  Pietro  Penurinow 
was  born  at  P^f^ia  in  1454.  He  peinted  chteify  in 

history  and  grotrs  inr,  hut  he  also  excelled  in  ]i(>r- 
traits.  His  chief  work  was  the  history  of  Pope 
Pius  II.,in  ten  compartments,  in  the  library  at  Sienna. 
Others  consider  his  work  in  the  cathedral  of  Sospello 
his  best  performance.  His  style  was  effective,  but  he 
made  use  of  too  splendid  colours,  and  introdnesd 
abundance  of  gilding.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of 
chagrin  at  the  following  circumstance  : — Being  en- 
gaged to  paint  a  Nativity  for  the  monastery  of  St. 
Francis,  at  Sienna,  he  pertinaciously  insisted  that 
every  thing  siMoId  be  rsmoved  out  of  die  mom  in 
whicli  he  worked,  and  obliged  the  monks  to  remove 
a  great  chest  become  rotten  from  age.  In  the  attempt 
it  lraist,end  discovered  a  hoard  of  500  pieces  of  gold, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  fathers  and  the  mortification 
of  Pinturicchio.  His  death  took  place  in  1513.  He 
generally  assisted  to  execute  compositionsof  Psi^giiiO 
and  Raphael,  and  recnved  a  third  of  the  Taaj. 

PIOMBO,  SEBASTIANO  DEL,  a  celebrated 
painuT,  will)  w  as  lunn  at  Venice  in  1483.  His  family 
name  was  Luciana.  Having  renounced  music,  o£ 
which  he  was  very  fond,  for  psniting,  he  stadted  at 
first  under  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  aftenrard?  under 
Giorgione,  whose  fine  colouring  he  imitated.  Sebas- 
tiano  commenoed  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  the  repu- 
tation which  he  soon  trained  in  that  branch  induced 
Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  merchant  of  Sienna,  to  take 
him  to  Rome  and  employ  him  in  ornamenting  hie 
house.  The  dehcaq^  of  his  pencil  was  much  adu^rod, 
and  Michael  Angelo,  who  seems  to  have  been  some* 
what  jealous  of  the  growing  fame  of  Raphael,  en- 
couraged him  to  enter  into  competition  with  that 
master,  and  even  enpplied  hhn  with  designs,  wMdt 
Piombo  often  executed  very  happily,  although  by  nO 
means  capable  of  lofty  conceptions  or  sublime  inven- 
tions. \Vhen  Raphael  had  painted  his  celebrated 
Ascension,  Sebastiaao  was  induced  by  Michael  An- 
gelo to  attempt  to  surpass  it  by  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
which  is  considered  his  greatest  work.  His  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Agatha  was  also  ranked  among  the  works 
of  the  first  masters.  His  chief  merit,  however,  hy 

ill  siiiLjli"-  r^u'Jirrs  and  portrait^;.    Hi^  F*ictrn  .\ret;rjn 

and  his  Clement  VII.  were  admirable  likenesses  and 
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of  perfect  edkmnoff.  He  wnm  high  in 
favour  with  Cleraent,  who  createJ  him  keoi>er  of  the 
papal  aealfl.  From  this  circumBtance  be  derived  his 
■urname  Del  Piombo,  the  seals  attached  to  the  papal 
bulls  ht?inf(  at  th  t  tinip  of  k-ail,  piombo.  This  post 
madeitnecceuiary  tur  bun  to  aj>&ume  the  clerical  babit, 
and  born  that  time  he  painted  but  little.  Ho  wrote 
▼ersw,  entertained  learned  men  at  bis  table,  and  oaly 
occasionally  painted  a  portrait.  He  died  in  1547. 
It  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  be  inventetl  a 
pecuiiar  method  ofpainting  in  oil  on  walls,  in  which 
muiMr  llrara  !•  i  Scourging  of  Ghriat  to  be  teen  in 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

PIOZZI,  HESTER.— ITiis  talented  lady  was  burn 
in  1740,  at  Bodville  in  Carnanrondliie,  and  received 
R  pond  classical  education  from  bcr  father  and  the 
ieanieii  Dr.  Collycr.  lu  her  twenty-fourth  year  sbe 
married  Mr. Tbrale,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  connex« 
ion  with  Dr.  Johnaon,  the  ktter  frequently  ependioff 
the  principal  ])art  (tf  the  yeer  In  the  hoefritable  man- 
sion of  Ills  It  i(  lids.  Boswell, in  his  hfe.of  Johnson, 
•ajs  that  "the  doctor  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for 
Mr.  Hirale  as  a  man  of  excellent  prinaples,  a  good 
scholnr,  ivpll  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  understand- 
ing, and  of  manners  such  as  piesented  the  character 
of  a  plain  English  squire.  As  a  false  notion  has  pre- 
vailed that  Mr.  Thraie  was  inferior,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, insignificant,  compared  with  Mrs.  'llirale,  it 
may  be  proper  to  ^ive  a  true  state  of  the  case  from 
the  authority  of  J  ohnsoa  himself  in  his  own  words : — 
'  1  know  no  nan  (ettd  the  doctnr)  who  ie  more  uttsier 
of  bis  wife  and  family  than  Thrale  ;  if  be  but  bold<j 
up  a  finger  be  is  obeyed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
aappoee  that  she  ie  above  him  in  literary  attainments ; 
sbe  i«  moTP  t^ijipnrt,  but  he  lias  ten  liTTif"?  hrt  If  rim- 
ing }  be  18  a  regular  scholar,  but  her  karning  is  that 
of  a  s^ool-boy  in  one  of  the  lower  forms.'  Perhaps 
Johnam,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  rooted  dishke  to 
the  assumption  of  literary  talent  by  a  woman,  with 
u  lj«iever  justice  her  pretensions  might  be  urged,  was 
a  httle  too  severe  upou  his  friend,  whose  attainments 
ware  unquestionably  very  far  beyond  those  of  tlw 
ladies  of  her  time  Nothinj;  (continues  noswell'! 
could  be  more  fortunate  fur  Johnson  than  his  con- 
nexion with  this  family.  He  had  at  Mr.'lliale's  all 
the  comforts  and  lu-xunes  of  life;  his  melancholy  was 
diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits  lessened  by  associ- 
ation with  an  agreeable  and  welUordered  family.  He 
«M  treated  with  the  atmoat  cordialitr.  and  even  affec- 
tion. The  nvarity  of  Ura.  Thtale'a  literary  partiee 
roused  biin  to  cheerfulness  and  exertion,  even  when 
thev  were  alone ;  but  this  was  not  often  the  case,  for  i 
he  rovnd  here  a  constant  aucceaaion  of  what  gave  him 
the  highest  cnjoyrnrnt  -  the  society  of  the  learned, 
the  Witty,  and  the  euunent  in  everyway,  who  were 
aaeerabled  in  Bwaerous  companies,  caUed  forth  his 
wonderful  powers,  and  gratified  him  with  a  degree  of 
admiration  to  which  no  man  could  be  insensible." 

Mrs.  I'lo/.zi,  ill  iier  anccdoU's  of  I'r.  Johnson,  ^ives 
the  following  account  of  her  first  interview  with  that 
literary  Colosaus ;— *'11ie  first  time  I  ever  aaw  thia 
extraordinary  j)erson  wnn  in  the  year  17^4,  when  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  had  been  long  the  friend  and  conii- 
dential  intimate  of  Mr/Htrale,  persuaded  him  to  wish 
for  Johnson'M  conversation,  extolling  it  in  teniis  winch 
that  ot  no  other  periwu  could  have  deserved,  till  we 
were  only  in  doubt  how  to  obtain  bis  company,  and 
find  an  excoee  for  the  invitation.  Dr.  Johnson  liked 
hie  new  acquuntance  ao  much,  however,  that  from 
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time  to  time  he  fKned  with  na  every  Thmwby  through 

the  winter,  and  in  the  antumn  of  the  next  year  went 
to  Brighton,  whence  we  were  gone  before  his  arrival, 
so  that  be  waa  disappointed  and  enraged,  and  wrote 
lis  a  letter  expressive  of  ar  i'rr.  n  hieli  we  M'erc  verv 
desirous  to  pacify,  and  to  oIjUiu  Iuh  company  a^mo  if 
possible.  Mr.  Murphy  brouj^ht  him  back  again  to 
us  very  kindly,  and  from  that  tiott  hia  viaita  IPnw 
more  irequent,  till  in  the  year  1766  hiebealtii,  wtiieh 
he  alwavs  complained  of,  jjrevv  so  exceeding  bad  that 
he  couU  not  stir  out  of  his  room  in  the  court  be  in- 
habited for  many  werica.  together — 1  think  nontlia. 
Mr.  'llirnle's  attentions  and  my  own  now  became  s.i 
acce|)tahle  to  him  that  he  quitted  his  close  habitation 
in  Ixindon  and  came  with  us  to  Streatham,  wlierel 
undertook  the  cure  of  his  hedth,  and  had  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  contributing  to  its  restoration."  It 
appears  that  during  the  interval  of  Dr  Johnson's  so- 
journ in  Mr.  nuale'e  fiunilv,  mtnj  differenoee  aioee 
netween  htm  and  Mr«.  Thrale'a  mcrther.  Previous  to 
her  death,  however,  which  happened  in  1773,  the  doc- 
tor and  this  lady  were  perfectly  reconciled,  and  he 
conaenled  Co  write  au  inecription  for  her  tomb  a  few 
vears  afterwards.  Whatever  petty  vqnalibli-s  might 
Lave  arisen  out  of  the  overbearing  and  impaiieiu  man- 
ners of  Johnson,  it  ia  qoile  certain  that  this  family 
contributed,  for  fifteen  years,  to  the  prolongation  and 
comfort  of  his  life  ;  and  when  the  benevolent  master 
of  this  social  circle  sank  into  the  grave,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  kindness  was  acknowledged  by  tiie  livioff 
object  of  hie  regard,  witii  the  oonfeeaion,  tiiat  witt 
him  "ivrrr  buried  many  of  his  hope-  nn  1  pleasures} 
that  the  face  upon  which  he  had  looked  for  the  laal 
time  Imd  never  been  turned  upon  him  but  with 
respect  and  benignity ;  that  he  ohtnined  from  h'mt 
many  opportuniticjiof  amusecoent,  and  turned  Ui  ana 
as  a  refuge  from  disappointment  and  misfortune. 
The  death  of  Mr.  llirale  took  pkce  on  the  4  th  of 
April,  1 78 1 .  The  death  of  this  worthv  and  hospitable 
man  was  a  serious  loss  to  John.*on,  who,  although  be 
coidd  not  foresee  all  that  afterwards  iiappeoed,  was 
sufBdentiy  eonvineed  that  the  eemforta  which  Mr. 
'Hirale's  family  afforded  him  -ivrsTiM  row  in  a  ^tt  i  it 
measure  cease.  "  He,  however,  continued  to  sbuw^ 
kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children  as  lon|f  aa 
it  \ras  acceptable;  and  he  took  upon  him  with  a  wry 
carnetit  concern  the  office  of  one  of  the  executors,  the 
importance  of  which  seemed  greater  than  wan  usaal 
to  him,  from  hia  drcwnstances  having  been  alwajre 
Boeh  that  he  had  aearcely  any  share  in  the  real  baM- 
ness  of  life.  His  friends  were  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Thrale  might  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him 
for  life,  but  he  bequeathed  him  only  two  hundred 
|K>und8,  which  was  the  legnry  left  to  each  of  his  two 
executors."  llic  death  of  Mr.  'i  hrale,  who  was  wont, 
when  occasion  renuired,  to  overrule  by  some  gmtle 
observation  the  domineering  snd  tyrannical  spirit 
which  Dr.  Johnson  evinced  in  conversation,  left  him, 
as  it  were,  virtual  monarch  of  the  firi>ule  ;  and  the 
consequence  waa,  that  he  began  to  exercise  bis  tm- 
limitea  power  of  insulting  Mra.  Thrale'a  ftiende  to  eo 
annoying  an  extent  that  it  was  cxlrt  mcly  difficult  for 
her  to  Hnd  any  body  with  whoni  he  could  converse, 
without  living  alwaya  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel,  or  of 
something  too  like  a  quarrel  to  W  at  ;iH  n  jrceable. 
Several  instances  of  his  severity  tuvvani^i  iu-r  fiiends 
have  been  detailed  by  her,  and  admitted  by  Boswell, 
which  must  have  rendered  his  society  rather  a  nni- 
sance  than  an  acquisition.  "  Mr.  Thrale,"  aays  Mr*, 
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I^oz&i,  in  her  anecdatcs,  "  had  a  very  powtiiul  inriu- 1 
ence  over  the  doctor*  and  could  make  bim  sujiprcMs 
many  rough  anmrere ;  he  could  likewise  prevail  on 
him  to  chanffe  his  shirt,  his  coat,  or  his  plate,  liefore 
it  became  indispL'nsiibly  necessary  to  the  comfurialile 
feelings  of  his  friends.  But  as  i  never  had  any  as- 
oondracy  over  Dr.  JohiiMn,  except  just  in  the  thin|i^ 
which  concerned  liis  health,  it  grew  extremely  per- 
plexing and  (lirticult  to  hve  in  the  house  with  mm 
iriuen  ue  master  of  it  was  no  more}  the  worse,  indeed, 
because  his  dislikes  grew  capricious ;  and  he  could 
scarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the  house  whom 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  see.  'I'wo  gcn- 
tlemen  I  pcrfectlf  well  remember  dining;  witli  us  at 
Streatham  in  the  summer  of  1789,  when  Idiot's  bnve 
defence  of  GibraUar  was  a  a  abject  of  common  dis- 
course :  one  of  these  pertions,  naturally  enough,  began 
talking  about  red-hot  balls  thrown  with  surprising 
cffrrt;  which  Dr.  Johnson  havin^^  li-itftiL!  t  >,  'I 
would  advise  you,  sir  (said  he  wiiii  a  cuiJ  mieei ), 
never  to  rdtto  lUt  florjragnhit  you  can  scarce  ima- 
gine how  very  poor  a  figure  yuu  make  ia  the  telling 
of  it ! '  Our  guest  being  bred  a  quaker,  and  a  man  of 
extremely  gentle  disposition, neetled  no  more  reproofs 
for  the  same  offence  {  or  if  he  did  apeak  again,  it  was 
in  ft  low  tone  of  voiee  to  the  friend  who  eame  with 
him  TIj-  check  was  gi^  pn  nf'er  dinner,  and  before 
coSee.  \N  hen  in  the  evening,  however,  our  compa- 
nions were  returned  to  town,  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
were  alone,  he  observed. '  I  did  not  quarrel  with  those 
fellows.'  '  You  did  perfectly  rjglit,"  said  I,  •  for  they 
gave  you  no  cause  of  offence.'  '  No  oflL-nce  1'  [re- 
turned he,  with  an  altered  voice), '  and  is  it  DOtlung  to 
sit  whispering  together  when  /  am  present,  wituout 
even  directing  their  discourse  towardt  m§,m  oAring 
me  a  share  in  the  conversation  ? "' 

NorwweAeae  disagreeables  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence :  to  release  herself  from  them  altogether  with- 
out positively  offending  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Thrale  took 
ndvantege  of  an  unsneceeafol  lawsuit^  and  pleaded 
her  pecuinary  inability  to  remain  longer  in  Loudon 
or  its  vicinity.  "  I  had  been  crossed  in  ray  intention 
of  going  abroad,"  says  this  lady  in  her  anecdotes, 
**  and  found  it  convenient  for  every  reason,  of  health, 
peace,  and  pecunianr  eireometancee,  to  retire  to  Bath, 
where  I  knew  Dr.  Johnson  would  not  follow  me,  and 
where  I  could  for  that  reason  command  some  Uttle 
portion  of  time  for  my  own  use, — ^a  thing  iropoaiible 
while  I  rcmriiTicfl  at  Streatham  or  at  London,  as  my 
horaes,  carnage,  and  servants,  had  long  been  at  his 
command,  who  would  not  ride  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  o'clock,  perb|ps,  and  oblige  me  to  make  break- 
fast for  him, till  the  bell  rung  for  mnner,  though  much 
displeased  if  the  toilet  was  neglected  ;  and  though 
much  of  the  time  we  passed  together  was  employed 
in  blaming  or  deriding,  very  justly,  my  neglect  of 
economy,  and  waste  of  that  munin'  wliich  iniglit  make 
many  families  happy.  The  original  rca.son  of  our 
connexion,  bis  narticularly  disordered  health  and 
spirits,  had  long  been  at  an  end,  and  he  had  no  other 
ailments  than  old  age  and  general  infirmity  of  body. 
Veneration  for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  Ins  talents, 
delight  in  his  converaattou,  and  habitual  endurance 
of  a  yoke  my  hnsbend  first  put  upon  me,  and  of  wUdi 
he  i  iini..  i,tcdly  bore  his  share  for  sixteen  years,  made 
me  go  on  so  long  with  Dr.  Johnson;  but  the  per- 
petual confinement  I  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying 
in  the  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irk^mnp  in 
the  last;  nor  wuuid  1  piulcud  U>  support  it  without 
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help  when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more.  To  the  as- 
sistance we  gave  him,  the  shelter  our  house  afforded 
to  hia  uneasy  fancies,  and  to  the  jmins  which  we  took 
to  soothe  or  repress  them,  the  world,  perhaps,  is  in- 
debted for  the  three  poHtiral  t:.i  ;'iie  new  edition 
and  corrections  of  his  dictionary,  and  for  the  poets* 
lives,  whieh  be  woold  acarce  have  Sved,  I  think,  and 
kept  his  faculties  entire  to  hnve  written,  bad  not  in- 
cessant care  been  exerted  at  the  time  of  his  first 
coming  to  be  our  guest  in  the  country  ;  and  several 
Umes  after  that,  when  he  found  himsrlf  particularly 
oppressed  with  diseases  incident  to  the  most  viviil 
and  fervent  imaginations.  I  shall  for  ever  consider 
It  as  the  greatest  hononr  which  could  be  eonferreil 
on  any  one,  to  bave  been  the  eonfidentid  friend  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  liealth.and  to  have  in  some  measure, 
with  Mr.  I'brale's  assistance,  saved  from  distress  at 
least,  if  not  from  worae,  a  mind  greatly  bevond  tbo 
comprehension  r  f  rrmmon  mnrtals,  and  good  bejond 
all  hope  of  imitation  from  perishable  Iwings." 

HiuatMament,  apparently  candid  and  free  from  the 
invidionsness  imputed  by  Boswell  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
was  in  all  probability  perfectly  warranted  by  the  be- 
haviour of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  repulsive  manners 
are  described  as  bein^  endured  with  far  less  forbear- 
ance by  the  wife  of  hie  biographer. 

"Tlie  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,"  says  Hoswell,  "made 
a  very  material  alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson'u 
reception  in  that  faanly.  llie  manly  authority  of  the 
husband  no  longer  curhed  the  lively  f  xijln  r  inrf  of 
the  lady;  and  as  her  vanity  had  l>een  luliv  gratified 
hy  having  the  Colossus  of  literature  atucned  to  her 
for  many  years,  ahe  gradoaUy  became  less  assiduous 
to  please  nim.**  There  n  great  want  of  generosity 
in  these  insirni-aions,  'JTie yoke imposi  d  uyuin  Mrs. 
Thrale,  from  the  earliest  stage  of  her  connexion  with 
Dr.  JobniOA,  appears  to  nve  been  by  no  mean* 
voluntary ;  and  although  her  respect  for  him  induced 
her,  through  a  long  series  of  ^ears,  to  the  great  in- 
convenience of  herself  and  feanljr,  tontaia  him  as  an 
inmate  in  her  house,  humour  his  caprices,  and  enn- 
tribttte  to  his  comfort  by  the  most  minute  and  even 
affectionate  attentions,  there  could  be  no  satisfactory 
reason  why,  when  dutv  to  her  husband  no  longer  re- 
quired the  aacrifice,  ane  should  fer  hie  take  quarrel 
with  the  whole  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  and  subject 
herself  to  his  peevish  and  unqualified  animadversions 
upon  her  conduct,  simply  because  his  genius  com- 
manded her  admiration,  and  the  moral  [Hjints  of  his 
character  oliiaincd  her  respect.  It  is  impossible  to 
blame  her  with  any  degree  of  justice  for  desiring  to 
get  rid  of  ao  troublesome  a  tax  upon  her  time  and 
attention. 

She  seems  to  have  formed  a  proper  estimate  of  his 
good  qualities ;  but  ^here  was  no  tie  between  them 
which  could  warraat  the  expectation  that  ihe  wae  to 
,;crifice  her  comfort  and  happiness  exclnsivcly  to  his 
convenience.  Deciiruus,  however,  of  retaining  his 
good  opinion,  she  bore  her  thraldom  without  open 
complaint,  and  waited  patiently  until  an  opj>ortunity 
presented  itself  for  her  to  obtain  her  release,  without 
paining  the  feebngs  of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  her  con- 
tinued correspondence  with  him,  so  long  aa  her  let- 
ten  appeared  to  give  bim  any  pleatnre,  ie  a  proof 
that  she  was  actuated  hy  no  unk  rd  sentiments  to- 
wards him.  Kpistolary  intercuur^e  of  a  very  cordial 
description  was  kept  alive  between  Mrs.  'llirale  and 
the  doctor  until  her  Kec(jnd  inarrnnj^e,  with  Signior 
Piozzi,  a  native  of  Florence,  and  a  mustc-matler  ot 
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the  city  of  Bath,  when  an  ezpoiitulation  on  the  part 
of  Johnson,  implying  his  disapprobation  of  this  step, 
seems  altogether  to  hare  dissolved  their  friendship. 

On  the  6th  Septeinljer,  1784,  Mrs.  Pioizi  set  out 
with  her  hiuband  on  a  contuiantal  toar  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany  j  and  passing  through 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Nfontrienil,  Amit  ns,  Chantilly,  &c., 
anived  at  Paris,  whsre  they  remained,  however,  but 
a  aboft  time.  After  having  inapcelad  A«  principal 
objeeta  of  curiosity  in  the  French  capital,  Mr.  and 
Ml*.  Koszi  proceeded  tu  L)  uiis,  Turin,  Mont  Cenis, 
Novdesa,  Monte  Cavalo,  Novi,  Genoa,  Ftan,  and 
Milan,  where  they  took  up  their  winter  quarters. 
From  this  place  they  passed  on  to  Venice,  by  way  of 
Padua.  Mantua,  Verona,  &c.  From  thence,  on  the 
2l8t  of  May,  17S1,  they  returned  up  the  Brenu  in  a 
barge  to  Padoa.  llwyncxtmitod  Femni,  the  city 
celebrated  for  the  confinement  of  Tasso,  in  the  hos- 
pital for  lunatics  there ;  and  Rubsequently  Bologna 
and  Vloience.  where  they  took  up  their  abode  for 
•OOM  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  During  her 
■tny  here  Mrs.  Piozzi  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
aefcnd  Engliah  nersons  of  both  aexes ;  and  among 
others,  Messrs.  Meiry,  Parsons,  and  Greathead,  of 
Delia  Cruscan  notoriety  {  in  conjunction  with  whom 
she  printed  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  prose  and 
Terse,  entitled  "  The  Florence  Miscellany,"  of  which 
a  few  impressions  only  were  attudt  oCaa  pnaents 
to  the  poetical  friends  of  the  authors. 

On  September  12th,  1786,  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  her 
husband  left  Florence  and  its  attractions,  and  visited 
Lucca,  PiKa,  Leghorn,  and  afterwards  Rome,  where 
they  remained  long  enough  to  investigate  all  the 
sublime  antiquities  of  that  queen  of  cities. 

Their  nazt  {dace  of  resort  waa  Nqdaa,  whore  they 
descended  to  view  the  subterranean  cities  of  Hercn- 
laneiim,  Pompeii,  and  Purtici,  liaving  first  inspected 
all  that  waa  worthv  of  their  notice  above  ground. 
They  then  returned  to  Rome,  and  soon  i^r  came 
back  to  England.  Shortly  after  her  return  she  pub- 
lished an  account  of  her  travels  in  two  volumes,  and 
about  ten  years  after  this  publication  Mia.  Fioaai  put 
forth  a  work  entitled  "  British  Synonymy,  or  an  At- 
tempt  at  regulating  the  Choice  of  Words  in  Familiar 
C<mvcrsation,"  in  two  octavo  volumes,  of  which  Mr. 
Gifford  in  his  "  Bavtad  and  Maeviad,"  spoke  with  un- 
just severity.  "To  taeente  audi  a  work,"  says  he, 
"  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  success,  required  a  rare 
combination  of  talents;  among  the  least  of  which 
may  be  numbered,  neatness  m  styK  aeuteiMsa  of 
perception,  and  a  more  than  common  accuracy  of 
discrimination  i  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  brought  to  the  task 
a  jargon  long  since  become  proverbiid  for  its  \-ulga- 
nty,  an  utter  incapability  of  defining  a  single  term  in 
the  langiiage,  ana  just  as  much  I«tin  aa  sufficed  to 
expose  the  ignonnoa  aha  ao  tBEioiialj  taboim  to 
conceal" 

Hie  oarKeat  regdar  ocptoit  of  Hra.  Fioaii  in  an« 

thorship,  however,  waa  her  crov\'n  octavo  ^•olume  of 
"  Anccaotes  of  Dr.  Johnson."  These  were  published 
m  1 786.  Two  years  afterwards  sba  gave  to  tba  world 
a  collection  of  letters  to  and  from  our  great  moralist. 
The  letters  had  been  written  between  the  years  1765 
and  1784.  Her  anecdotes,  from  her  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  iadividual  whose  character  they  were 
intended  to  illustrate,  eavid  not  fail  of  being  interest- 
ingand  valuable. 

Thia  lady  passed  the  last  fifteen  yeara  of  her  life  at 
CfiAoB.iMivlkidi!aBddi^ 


HN  BAPTIST. 

theMdofllaf,  INI.  At  t  ipeaiiMi  of  1 
as  a  poetesa  wvgiradMifoDowingliiM: — 


"Thy  nwulon  splendid,  tnd  thy  tntit*  >lil>; 
Thy  colkfi  flUcd  with  gold:  wellt  wkatSf^t 
Thy  tnoute  the  envy  ofall  othrr  men  : 
Thy  chiUrpti  bcanUful  and  rich  :  «  li.it  (hen  ? 
Vinoroiit  thy  youth,  iinmort^  icp-!  t'ly  : 
Of  art*— the  applauile.l  trarhf  r  .  \»  list  .if  that  I 
Trao|>a  of  acquaintance,  auU  o(  slave,  a  tram ; 
The  world's  pmperlty  complete :  what  then  t 
Prfnee,  Pope,  or  Enpcror't  thy  ■miliiw  fat*. 
Wiih  a  lonjr  lifp'a  eqjoyment:  what  of  thatt 
By  Fortiiui-  *  wlieel  toat'd  hifjh  beyond  our  ken. 
Too  iwioti  •.hiill  fnllnwiiiff  timi-  cry— Well,  what  UmbT 
Virtin'  ftl  iiu'  remains,  on  rirtiio  wait. 
All  elite  1  awcep  an  ay— but  what  of  that  I 
Tkosk  Ood,  aBdrtlm  igli-^mmoirttl  to  r 


PIR.VNESI,  JOHN  BAPTIST,  a  celebiatad  ar. 
chitect,  engraver,  and  antiquarr,  who  waa  bomai 
Venice  in  1790.  He  atttdiednnOOT  die  bmdicn  Vale- 

nani,  who  were  nainters  possessed  of  high  repuu- 
tion  in  Rome.  After  three  years'  residence  in  that 
city,  his  fiidier  wished  him  to  return  to  Venice,  and 
on  his  expressing  a  di.^incUnation  to  do  so,  threatened 
tu  withdraw  the  small  allowance  he  made  hua  uf  hix 
Spanish  piasters  per  month.  Piranesi  answered  that 
Rome  was  the  home  of  his  affections,  that  he  could 
not  exist  but  among  the  monuments  of  her  magnifi- 
cence, and  that,  rather  than  give  up  his  resiJince 
there,  he  would  prefer  to  give  up  the  allowance.  XIm 
father  very  shortly  after  carried  nia  threat  into  aibet^ 
and  a  complete  estrangement  took  place  between  Pi- 
ranesi  and  his  relations.  In  the  mean  time  Piranesi 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  com)>ensate  himself 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  father's  favour,  ;»n«!  in  1741 

Eublished  his  first  work  on  the  tnuiuoltal  arches, 
ridges,  inscriptions,  temples,  amphitlieatres,  aid 
other  monumenta  of  Greek  and  Roman  architectat^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  Bottasi,  a  celebrated  antiquar|r. 
Tlie  work  was  favourably  received  by  the  public ;  it 
was  the  first  attempt  to  treat  architecture  in  engm«(- 
ing  with  skill  and  taste,  and  the  stnmgm  in  WNBeb 
especially  the  English,  with  alacrity  hastened  to  pro- 
cure the  engravings.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
he  had  great  difficulty,  with  the  ntmoat  aeonony,  tn 
find  the  means  of  subsisting  for  many  years,  and 
purchase  the  materials  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  favourite  studies.  Some  little  assistance,  how- 
ever, he  found  about  this  time  in  the  fortuno  wUdi 
he  obtained  widi  hia  wife.  To  hia  frianda  be  ma^ 
tioned  his  intention  of  marrying,  because  it  would 
enable  him  to  procure  the  means  of  beginning  liia 
work  on  Roman  antiqnitieai  and  the  whole  history 
of  liis  court>iliip,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  given 
in  an  account  l)y  himself,  must  bp  considered  equally 
characteristic  and  amusing. 

At  the  very  first  interview  he  asked  her  hand  in 
marriage;  and  though  his  ardour  frightened  her 
first,  he  ciintrived  to  obtiiin  ilie  roii.'icnt  ofall  {uutiee 
to  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  within  five  daya 
afterwarde.  After  the  eereinoBy,  he  placed  beside 
her  dowry  his  finished  plates  anil  his  unfinished  de^ 
signs,  observing  their  whole  fortune  was  before  her, 
but  that  in  three  years  her  portion  should  be  doubled. 
He  continued  his  labours,  and  kept  lii'*  wonl.  'I'hey 
went  to  reside  in  the  house  altcrwards  occupied  by 
the  celebrated  Thorwaldsen,  and  seem  to  have  lived 
on  the  whole  happily,  thoqgh  hia  notioiia  of  the  riglrts 
of  a  boriiand  nil  mbi&t,  fimidad  on  Aoee  of  Ae 
pater  familias  of  die  BomaMb  vm  HO  doobtcHiiad 
to  the  extreme* 
Bfwy  ywwr  witBemd  an  i— mdditt—  m 
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ioM  labours.  Remarkable  fur  his  ability  as  an  en- 
graver, for  which  he  is  principally  entitled  for  hk 
eminence  in  the  history  of  the  arts,  he  was  as  singular 
io  his  mode  of  execution  as  for  the  originality  and 
boldness  of  his  designs.  He  is  s:ud  to  have  gene- 
raUy  drawn  liis  design  upon  the  plate  itself  widiout 
any  or  the  slightest  preparation,  completing  it  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  8j)ot,  and  iicrforming  the  whole 
of  the  operation  by  the  agency  of  the  aquafortis  alone, 
widi  but  very  immaterial  assistance  from  the  engrav- 
rr'-!  tool ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  plan 
wiih  him,  having  previously  selected  the  particular 
object  of  study  so  as  to  have  his  mind  well  imbued 
with  the  minutise  of  the  buildings,  to  complete  his 
designs  of  the  vast  architectural  piles  at  the  period 
of  the  full  moon,  and  eifect  those  bold  and  masterly 
productiona  which  have  so  deservedly  obtained  the 
■daamtidn  of  the  world.  In  dw  course  of  about  forty 
years,  the  period  of  his  professional  life,  he  published 
nearly  2(Kh)  ulates,  each  of  inimitable  excellence,  and 
both  in  numoer  and  magnitude  mpaior  to  what  hv 
been  left  us  by  any  other  artist. 

Among  bis  many  splendid  works  we  may  mention 
his  "  Antichita  Eomani,"  or  Roman  Antiquities,  com- 
prised in  318  pktea  of  atUi  pAPW*  commeBdng  by  a 
topographical  view  of  taelnit  Rome,  niacle  oat  from 
thonginents  r>f  a  inosl  ciLrions  nntiquf  jilnn  of  that 
dlgr,  found  in  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Romu- 
loa,  aad  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  the  capitol. 
These,  with  the  descriptions  in  Italian,  were  pub- 
lished in  four  volomes  lolio.    "  Fasti  consulares  tri- 
Umphalesque  RooMaOTUm,  ab  urbe  condita,  USque 
ad  I'iberium  CsenKrem,"  "  Del  Castelio  dell'  acqaa 
Giulia,  e  della  maniera  in  cui  antieamente  u  conce- 
de\  aiio  e  distribuivano  le  acqut  ,"  "  Antichita  d'Al- 
bano,  e  di  Caatel  Uandolib,"  "  Campus  Martios  Anti- 
qiMB  Vthht*  with  dMeri|ilioiit  in  Itadian  and  Latin 
plates, "  Archi  trionfali  antichi,  Tempi,  ed  Anfiteatri, 
•osteoU  in  Roma,  ed  in  altre  parti  d'itaiia«"  "lYofei 
d'Ottivuno  Augusto,"  "  Delia  Uagnifleenm  ed  Ar- 
ehitettura  dc*  Romani  "    Thi«^  great  work  appenr*;  to 
have  been  occasioned,  in  great  measure,  by  some  liia- 
•logues  published  in  1755,  entitled  "The  Investiga- 
tor." Thaoa,  conUynins  manjy  ealamniea  against  the 
aneioBt  Bonnna,  had  beeB  interpreted  to  Piranesi, 
and  inflamed  his  ardent  spirit  to  this  mode  of  vindi- 
calaon.    "  Architetture  diverse,"  "Carceri  d'mven- 
tfoM^"  jplalea  full  <^  the  most  w3d  but  picturesque 
conceptions,  exeaitcd  in  the  most  splendid  style  of 
art.    The  exact  lime  of  bis  death  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1 780. 

PIRON,  ALEXIS,  a  French  dramatist,  who  was 
bom  in  16$9,  and  edixeated  at  Dijon,  which  was  his 
native  city.  \h-  intended  for  the  profession  of 
the  law«  but  owing  to  a  reverse  of  fortune  which  his 
finenda  eiperiencMhewas  obliged  to  accept  the  post 
of  clerk  to  a  financier,  whom  he  quitted  to  go  to 
Paris,  where  be  was  employed  as  a  copyist,  with  a 
aahvy  of  forty  sous  a  day.  This  irksome  situation 
he  soon  relinquished,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  oiitained  the  payment  of  his  salary.  He  was  next 
engaged  to  write  for  the  theatre  of  tne  Ck>mic  Opera, 
and  hia  iiai  peaoa  waa  "  Arli^aia  DeucalioQ,"  com- 
poaad  in  two  days.  His  aaoeeas  indnced  him  to  per- 
iawe,  and  after  writing  several  pieces,  he  produced 
in  1738  his  ck^-d'ttuvre, "  Metromanie,"  a  comedy, 
whtdi  LdMrpe  characteriaaa  as  ezeelling  in  plot,  style, 
humour,  antf  iTvncity  almoo*  n-pry  other  composition 
0i  the  kiaU«  i^uoix  aftenrarda  vrute  "  f enumd  Cor- 


tes," a  tragic  drama,  and  some  other  pieces  acted  at 
the  theatre  Oe  la  Poire,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  made  repeated  attempts  to  gain  admission  into  the 
French  academv  }  but  the  satirical  eff  usions  in  which 
he  had  indulgea  himself  made  him  so  many  enemies 
amoiig  the  academicians  tiiat  he  waa  finally  cejectad. 
He  rerenged  himadf  for  Us  diaappointRBant  m  call- 
ing  the  academy  Let  inoalide$  db»  Mi  Afvif,  and  com* 
posed  the  humorous  epitaph. 

The  king  hoiraviv,  at  the  solicitation  of  Montesquieu, 
gave  Piron  a  pensiim  of  lOOO  lifxoa.  Uia  death  totdf, 
place  in  1773.   His  ftomwotowere  collected  and  pnh. 

lisht  il  In  one  volume,  and  hi»**Po^wat  Diseiaea** 
were  printed  at  NeafclMteL 
PISISTRATUS,  an  Athenhm  dtiaen,  who  usurped 

the  sovcrcit^nty  of  his  country.  He  was  of  noble  de- 
scent, which  he  himself  derived  from  Codrus,  the  last 
Idng  of  Adians,  nd  ialierited  from  his  father,  Hip- 
pocrates, a  large  fortune.  He  received  from  nature 
those  qualifications  which  give  influence  to  an  indi- 
vidual— ^faciUty  of  speech  and  uncommon  vigour  of 
understanding*  To  these  he  iiad  added  all  the  leara« 
ing  of  hia  time.  On  entering  pnbUc  life  he  lent  his  elo- 
(juence  to  the  plans  of  Si  'on,  iniitLinal  relation, 
for  exciting  the  Athenians  to  recover  Salamis,  and 
accompanied  the  lawgiver  in  tho  auccessful  entei^rise 
against  that  island.  By  nature  ambitious,  he  pur- 
sued the  policy  which  lias  so  often  succeeded  in  de- 
moeradea :  he  gained  over  the  lower  class  of  the  citi- 
sens  by  his  aflfaDility  and  unbounded  hberality.  He 
relieved  their  burdens,  laid-open  his  gardens  for  their 
use,  provided  for  the  --n  k,  .rul  caused  the  dead  to  be 
buried.  In  aU  his  harangues  he  was  the  advocate 
of  ctTil  eauality  and  a  demoontie  coostitntion.  So. 
Ion  saw  tarough  his  pohcv,  and  expre.ssed  his  ajijire- 
hensions  of  the  reeult.  They  were  but  too  noon  veri- 
fied. One  day  Pisistratus  appeared  in  the  market- 
place with  several  slight  wounds  which  he  had  in- 
ilicted  un  himself,  and  called  upon  his  fellovv-ciu^ens 
to  defend  him  against  certain  alleged  enemies,  who 
had,  aa  he  said,  attacked  his  life  on  account  of  liia 
adherence  to  tiie  democracy* 

An  assembly  of  tlu'  ]^  >ople  was  immediately  sum- 
moned, in  which  one  of  lus  fronds  proposed  that  a 
guard  ahooJd  lie  given  litm  fbr  the  seevrity  of  hia 
person.  This  proposal  was  approved,  nnt'T'thstand- 
ing  the  opposition  of  Suion.  A  body-^uard,  bytheaid 
o(  which  ne  possessed  himself  of  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
was  gi%'en  him.  He  disarmed  the  mulbtude,  and 
was  now  the  master  of  tlie  city,  while  Solon  departed 
from  his  enslaved  countr)'.  But,  though  Pisixtratus 
i>y  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his  ]>ower,  drew 
upon  himsdf  the  reproach  of  tyranny,  his  use  of 
power  was  by  no  means  tyrannical ;  for  no  lawful 
prince  ever  showed  more  moderation  or  mure  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  abolish  the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  but  confirmed  and 
extended  their  authority.  He  always  showed  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  lawgiver,  but  his  endeavours 
to  induce  lum  to  return  to  Atliens  vers  ineffectual. 
'Hio  sovereignty  of  PIristntas  was  not,  however,  se- 
cure. Megacles.  who  was  the  heail  of  an  hostile  {tarty, 
left  Athens  «ath  his  family,  and  entered  into  a  cur- 
respondence  widi  a  third  party,  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  risistritus  'I'heir  project 
SQCceeded,  god  i'lsisiatus  was  coinpciied  to  leave  the 
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city.  Dot  Megades  sooa  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  ]iarty  to  which  he  had  united  himself,  and  oflTered 
tu  i  ciustate  Pisistratus  if  he  would  marry  hiit  daugh- 
ter. This  proposition  he  immediately  accepted.  His 
return  was  effected  by  a  stratagem  wluch  gives  a 
striking  proof  of  the  erettafity  of  the  people.  A  fe- 
male «f  m:\jc8tic  stature  was  arrayed  in  the  armour  of 
Minerva,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  goddess  her- 
self had  hrought  hack  Pisittntot.  He  entered  the 
city  with  her  in  a  solemn  procession,  seate;]  in  n  mag- 
nificent car,  and  was  again  establuhed  without  (  [i- 
position.  This  fact  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who 
calls  it  ridiculous.  Pisistratus  married*  aaba  had 
promised,  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  but  did  not  live 
with  her  as  his  wife,  as  he  had  already  a  family.  Tu 
revenge  this  insult,  Megacles  a^ain  formed  a  hoatile 
party,  which  app^red  so  formidable  to  Pisietntiw 
that  he  retired  voluntarily  to  Eretrin. 

Here  he  occupied  himself  with  the  education  of  his 
sons,  and  took  measures  to  recover  his  power.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  second  banishment  he  en- 
tered Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army.    Many  Atheni- 
ans, who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  democracy  and 
nmerobered  hia  early  benefits,  joined  him.  After 
Inving  mtn)risedtndffitpeneddietroopesentagainst 
Um,  he  tnti  rij  l  the  city  and  made  himself  majstcr, 
for  the  third  time,  of  the  sovereignty  without  blood- 
•bed.  PIsistratus  contiinied  to  rale  with  lue  fbroMr 
mildness  ;  but  in  order  to  weaken  the  popular  party, 
be  adopted  a  measure  which  was  very  useful  to  the 
state.    He  forced  many  of  the  idle  inhabitants  to 
leave  the  city  and  cultivate  the  country  around,  which 
by  these  means  was  covered  with  corn-fields  and  olive 
plantations.    He  exacted  from  every  one  the  tenth 
part  of  his  income  and  earnings^  and  thus  increased 
the  revenue  of  the  state,  which  he  expended  in  splen- 
did puhlic  buildings.    He  also  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  Athenians. 
He  established  a  puhlic  hbrary,  and  collected  and 
arranjicd  the  poems  of  Homer.   An  he  well  knew  how 
tyranny  was  haled,  he  carefully  concealed  his  power 
under  the  exterior  of  a  iirivate  citizen.  He  submitted, 
lilte  others,  to  the  sentence  of  the  Aieopsgii««  before 
trhidi  he  was  aceaMdor  murder,  and  oondncted  him- 
self with  as  much  prudence  a.s  clemency.    In  thi.s 
way  Pisistratus  exercised  the  sovereigntv,  not  as  the 
oppressor  hut  the  father  of  his  country,  wnich  scarcely 
ever  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of  peace  and  pros{>erity. 
He  died  527  fi.  C,  leaving  two  sons,  Hippias  and 
Hipparchtts,  tokdieiit  his  power,  whowsM  not,  how. 
ever,  able  to  preserve  it. 

PI80,  a  frurname  common  to  many  Romans  of  the 
Calpurnian  family  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  when 
consul,  subdued  the  seditious  slaves  In  Sicil^',  and 
proposed  thelaw  de  rtpetundis,  concerning  restitution 
m  case  of  extortion,  in  order  to  tnit  limits  to  the  avr- 
rice  of  the  magi*»trates  in  the  adioiuislratioa  of  the 
proxnnces.  He  distinguished  himself  as  prsetor  in  Si- 
cily (where  the  purcha.sc  of  provisions  bn  J  Itccn com- 
mitted to  him  during  a  scarcity  of  corn  ut  iiome)  by 
a  iwe  disinterestedness,  so  that  he  received  the  ho- 
nourable appelktion  of  Fiiai,  the  honest.  Another 
Piso  afterward  filled  die  office  <^  consul  with  Gabi< 
nius  in  (Ticcro's  time,  and  showed  himself  uarticu- 
larly  hostile  to  that  great  man,  who,  in  a  speech  which 
stin  rsmdns  to  us,  spoke  violently  against  him.  Still 
later  lived  the  Piso  who,  under  'Ilberius,  was  prefect 
of  Syria,  and  distinguished  himself  for  bis  pnde,  as 
well  as  for  hi»  odimia  tonduct  tovardi  the  noUe  Ger> 


manicus.  the  adopted  son  of  TQiOliili^  mhom  ha  ia 

said  to  have  taken  off*  by  poison. 

PIT8,  JOHN,  an  English  biographer,  who  wm 
born  at  .\lton  in  Hampshire,  about  IjOO,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  after  which  he  travelled  for  some 
years  on  the  eontinent,  and  &td  m  1616«  H«  wm 
the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of  whidlit 
entitled,  "  Relatiooum  Uistoricarum  de  Rebus  An- 
ghcis,  seu  de  Acadcmiis  et  lUnstribiia  Ani^i«  Scrip> 
torilms." 

riri',  CHIUSTOPHEB.  a  celebrated  EngU^ 
poet,  who  WM  bom  at  Blandford  in  1 699,  and  in  1714 
waa  sent  to  Winchester  achool,  after  which  be  re- 
moved to  New  college,  Oxford.  Having  entered  bdjly 

orders,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  I*impt;m  ia 
Dorsetshire,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  nerformenee  of  his  clerical  duties  mod  the 

pursuits  of  elegant  literatnr?  The  work  by  which 
he  is  best  known  is  his  tran.niaUun  of  ViUa's  *'Art  u! 
Poetry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid  edition  had  th<n 
made  popular.  In  this  translation  he  distinguiahed 
himself  both  by  its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  sliil' 
hi\  adaptation  of  his  numbers  to  the  images  expressed, 
a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  eoftxccd 
and  exemplified.  Hie  general  benevolence  procuicd 
him  general  respect,  and  he  passed  a  life  placid  and 
honourable,  neitner  too  great  for  the  kmdneea  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great.  The  sac- 
cess  of  his  Vida  animated  him  to  n  l.igber  undertak- 
ing; and  in  his thirtiethyear  he  publisued  A  Ver^iua 
of  the  FirstBookof  thejEneid,"attd  be  some  time  after- 
wards  added  three  or  four  more*  with  an  adwartise- 
ment,  in  which  he  represents  hinndf  aa  tmnslatixkf 
with  great  indifference,  anu  with  a  progress  of  which 
himself  was  hardly  conscious.  Soon  after  he  pnb- 
lishcd  <*A  Complete  EnglUh  /Eneid." 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  natunllr 
ob8er%'ed  his  fadures,  and  avoided  them ;  and  be 
wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of  aa 
cvact,  equable,  and  splendid  versification.  With  these 
advantages,  seconded  by  great  dihgence,  he  might 
successfully  l.il  iir  particular  passages,  and  escape 
many  erfois.  "  If  tue  two  versions  are  compared," 
says  Dr  Johnson,  "  perhaps  the  result  wosdd  be,  that 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general  \i- 

S (our,  and  Pitt  often  stops  to  contemolatu  the  excei- 
enee  of  a  single  couplet;  that  Drvden's  faults  are 
forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  ano  tliat  Piti'^  Ixjau- 
ties  are  neglected  in  the  languor  of  a  c(jld  ami  iusUt^tts 
perusal ;  that  Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and  Drvden  the 
people ;  that  Pitt  is  quoted,  and  Dryden  reaa."  He 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  whidi  thaa  giasft 
work  desen  cdly  conferred,  for  ho  died  ia  174fi»  and 
was  buried  at  Blandford. 

Pin*.  WILLIAM.— This  distinguished  etateamsn 
was  bom  on  the  2Stb  of  May,  17^9-  His  f:itlier,  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Chatham,  bestowed  the  greater 
care  on  his  education,  and  in  his  twen^-aaeond  ysar 
he  entered  tit?  arena  of  politics  as  a  member  of^ the 
house  of  touunuiis.    Soon  ;dter  he  commenced  bi» 

Jtolitical  career  we  find  his  attention  directed  to  a  re- 
orm  in  parliament.  Ue  observed  that  there  existed 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  an  arrsnafemcnt  ef 
election  franchise  totally  disjtroportionate  both  to  tlie 
number  and  property  of  their  locality.  This  iue(|ual- 
ity  was  founded  neither  on  alleged  nisrits  nor  pro- 
perty on  the  part  of  the  electors  In  n  cdTi^^idf  |-uble 
number  of  boroughs  there  was  not  only  a  p^iucity  oi 

votcfi^r  hut  iba  few  that  enjoyed  Ii«nchi9et 
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such  a  tute  as  to  render  them  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendent on  individaale.  A«  there  were  evidently 
very  great  abuses  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  ami 
as  parUament  appeared  in  many  instances  to  have 
meuafea  detrimental  to  the  country,  it 
was  natural  to  impute  tHr-  mnilurt  of  part  of  the  ma- 
johtiM  to  thecorr\ipt  influence  of  the  crown  and  the 
efficacy  of  miBiBterial  sednetkm.  To  remove  the  sup- 
posed source  oC  evil,  many  patriotic  men  projected  a 
reform  in  parliament.  Lora  Chatham  had  been  fa- 
vourable to  an  alteration  in  this  department  of  the 
conttitntion:  hia  aon  formed  the  same  general  opinion. 
He  llwniim  reeelved  to  prupoae  some  plan  lor  me- 
1  i  o  r:  I  ting  the  representation.  Aware,  however,  of  the 
delicate  nonna  on  which  he  trod,  he  preceded  very 
CMilioatty.  Intei^of  to  inveatiffate  fMta  before  he 
drew  a  conclusion  or  ronstnicted  schemes,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  motion  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  refHwaenta- 
tion  in  parliament  and  to  report  their  sentiments  to 
the  house.   This  was,  however,  negatived. 

Wl  I'lnd  at  this  period  that  Ivord  Shelbume,  though 
a  man  of  conatderable  political  knowledge  and  par- 
tienlarty  tKathifiniwhed  for  an  fnthnile  acqtiaintaiice 
with  frirrif.^n  u!!'i;rs,  yet  fnimii  from  the  great  talents 
of  his  oppooentu,  wJio  were  ranked  under  Lord  North 
in  one  oifinon,  and  under  Mr.  Fox  in  another,  that 
without  some  ftcce^^ion  of  political  strength  he  should 
lie  incapable  of  retaining  bin  situation.  Despairing 
of  a  re- union  with  those  from  whom  he  had  so  lately 
aepnnted,  he  made  overtures  to  the  party  which  he 
bed  nniformly  opposed.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  now  accepted 
ofTire  under  government,  candidly  bestowed  a  just 
tribute  of  jnraise  on  Lord  North,  but  declared  his  de- 
tenninntioo  never  to  be  a  membor  of  a  ministry  in 
which  that  stintcsmrin  phdnl  -i  bear  a  part.  Various 
reports  were  now  i<preaii  concerning  the  intention  of 
both  the  reapeelive  parties  and  mdividual  members ; 
all  eyea  were  turned  to  th?  Ry>pro3rh!n[r  meeting  of 
parliament.  Parliament  having  met  on  the  9th  of 
Jolv,  1 783,  for  the  first  time  after  the  change,  Mr.  Fox 
iwoertook  to  explain  the  motive  of  hia  late  reaignn' 
tion.  Ithad(hemid)beenttBdentoodbyLofditoc1c- 
iDgfanm's  friends  that  Lord  Shelbume  had,  on  coming 
into  office,  acceded  to  thur  measures ;  that  he  had 
■aerificed  his  own  opidon  respecting  the  independ- 
ence of  America  to  tne  sentiments  of  his  colleagues ; 
bat  Mr.  Fox  found  that  totally  different  principles 
were  adopted,  which  he  would  not  then  detail,  and 
thought  it  his  duty  to  rceign.  He  pledged  himself, 
when  circumstances  would  admit  of  a  particular  state- 
ment of  bis  reasons,  to  prove  that  they  were  well 
founded.  Mr.  Pitt  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  late 
oeeretary  of  etale  in  the  eevereit  terme.  It  wae  evi- 
fl  Tit,  he  said,  from  the  '.vhole  tenour  of  the  rif/lit  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  snuechea,  that  he  was  more  at 
variance  with  men  ihan  with  their  measures.  He 
denied  that  he  1  ad  l  ireil  nrty  public  ground  on 
which  bis  resignation  was  juNtitiai)le.  lie  deprecated 
the  fatal  consequences  of  dissension.    He  conjured 


the  people  to  give  the  ministers  their  confidence  till 
they  had  abown  that  they  did  not  deserve  it;  and  he 
pledged  himself  in  the  moivt  solemn  manner,  that 
whenever  he  saw  things  going  wrong  he  would  hrst 
endeavour  to  set  them  right  t  hnt,  ftiling  in  that  effort, 
he  should  be  the  first  to  relinquish  his  present  poli- 
tical connexions.  In  consequence  of  the  censure 
on  the  peace  by  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of 
the  2Ut  of  Febraary,  1783,  JLont  ShiA- 
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bume  quitted  hia  office  of  first  conuniaaioner  of  the 
treasury,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  excheqiier  declared 

publicly  in  tin  1)  i  v  ,  that  be  only  held  his  [ilncv  till 
a  aucceasor  should  be  apuointed  to  fill  it.  A  minis- 
terial interreranm  enaaed,  which  lasted  till  the  begin- 

ning  f»f  Aj^rw.  Mr.  Pitt  then  acquainted  the  house 
that  he  had  resigned  his  ofllce  of  chancellor  of  hia 
majesty's  exchequer.  On  the  2nd  of  April  a  new  ad- 
ministration  was  announced,  of  which  the  following 
persons  formed  the  cabinet:  the  duke  of  Portland, 
l^rd  North,  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  J.  Cavendish,  Lord  Kep* 
pel.  Lord  Stormoot,  and  the  earl  of  Carliale. 

On  the  7th  of  May  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  motion  re- 
p|it'ctlii|.r  the  rtTdrru  <,T  parliamentary  n  jjresentation ; 
the  mode  intended  the  previous  year  of  examining  the 
subject  by  a  com  mi  tee  was  accounted  too  general,  be 
therefore  designed  to  bring  forward  specific  proposi- 
tions. The  object  of  the  first  wa^i  to  prevent  bribery 
at  elections,  the  second  proposed  to  disfranchise  a 
borough  which  should  be  convicted  of  corruption ; 
but  that  the  minority  of  votes  should  be  recom- 
pensed ;  his  third  proposition  was,  that  an  augment- 
ation of  the  knights  of  shirea,  and  represeatativea  of 
of  the  metropolis,  should  be  added  to  the  atateof  tbe 
rpprp'pntation.  Ur  Ipft  the  number  for  future  dis- 
cussion, but  said  iie  sliould  recommend  one  hundred* 
The  argtunenta  both  for  and  against  a  paritamenU 
ary  reform  ^vpr?*  nenrly  the  same  as  in  thf  prf'fcding 
sessitm,  ijut  the  supporters  constituted  a  smaiicr  pro- 
portion ;  the  majority  against  the  reform  were  293 
to  149.  It  was  m  tma  Msaion  that  the  consideration 
of  India  aflturs  firat  afforded  Mr.  Dandas  an  op- 
portunity of  completely  exhibiting  his  powers  and 
nabits.  During  the  adrninistration  of  Lord  North 
hia  abilities  were  but  imperfectly  known,  bMauae  oc- 
casion had  admitted  of  only  partial  e.vertion.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  dear,  direct,  and  forcible  reasoner, 
but  he  had  not  jet  shown  his  abilities  as  a  stateamao. 
In  the  Indian  enquiry  he  manifested  the  most  pa- 
tient, constant,  and  active  industry  to  investigate;  pe- 
netrating acuteness  tn  discover  the  nature  and  sittu- 
tion  of  affairs,  enlarged  views  to  comprehend  their 
tendency,  and  fertile  energetic  invennon  to  devise 
regulations  iM  tli  for  correction  and  improvenit  i  t.  • 

ParUament  assembled  on  the  lltb  of  November, 
and  soon  afTorded  an  opportunity  ofcomidering  the 
views  of  adminktrntioit  His  majesty's  speech  was 
short, but  extremely  comprehensive;  it  noticed  the 
treatin  of  peace,  the  state  of  the  East  India  affairs, 
the  means  of  recruiting  the  national  strength,  afforded 
by  the  peace,  and  the  revenue  at  large.  The  primary 
importance  of  these  objects  was  undeniable,  and  an 
address,  consonant  to  the  speech,  was  unanimously 
passed  in  both  houees.  Mr.  Pitt  exnreiaed  hia  hign 
approbation  of  the  ends  jiroposed  by  government, 
though  he  made  some  animadversions  on  tbe  tardi- 
ness of  ministers  in  not  having  been  further  advanced 
with  measures  for  the  acrnmplishment  of  snob  !tio- 
mentous  purposes.  On  ail  these  gra;.d  hubiecu  het 
counselled  them  to  bring  forward  great,  efhcient,  and 


permanent  systems,  aa  he  highly  applauded  the  enda 
which  they  profeaaed  to  seek  ;  ne  trasted  the  meana 

which  they  would  devise  would  l>e  c(]ually  meritori- 
ous, in  which  case  they  should  have  his  warmest 
support.  Mr.  Fox,  impreaaed  with  the  very  highest 
idea  of  Mr.  Pitt's  talents,  declared  nothing  coidd 
aii'urd  him  more  satiRfartion  as  a  minister,  or  proud 
exultation  as  a  roan,  than  to  l>e  honoured  with  the 
jjonm  and  cnppon  of  Mr.  Fut. 

2  Q  2 
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On  the  ISth  of  November  Mr.  Fox  moved  for 
leave  to  lirint;  in  liis  East  India  Bill.   Its  objt'Cts  wore 
to  vest  Uie  whole  affairs  of  the  comity  in  commis- 
■ionera  to  be  appointed  by  pariiament.  Tbe  tint 
most  strenuous  and  powerful  opposer  of  the  hill  was 
Mr.  i'ltt.    The  reasons  which  he  urged  against  it 
were  reducible  to  two  iieads.   Tlie  proposed  scheme, 
he  sud,  "  annihilated  chartered  rights*  and  created  a 
new  and  immense  body  of  influence  unknown  to  tho 
l^rici  t)  constitution,   lie  aihnitted  that  India uantcd 
reform,  but  not  such  a  reform  as  broice  through 
every  pnnciple  of  equity  and  justice.   The  bfll  pro- 
posed to  diKfranchi?^   '.he  members  and  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  Las  t  iiulia  Company ;  it  required 
directors  and  tmatees,  chosen  by  proprietors,  on  the 
.  behalf  of  those  constituents,  and,  under  their  control, 
to  surrender  all  lands,  tenements,  houses,  books,  re- 
ronls  charters,  instruments,  ves'-i  ls,  gordn.  iTioiir)-, 
and  sureties,  to  peraons  over  whom  the  owriers  were 
to  poaeesa  no  power  of  interference  in  the  (lit)[)osal 
ofthtir  own  jiropcrty.    On  what  principle  of  law  or 
justice  could  such  a  confiscation  he  defended  1  The 
l^^rtv  of  the  company  w  ere  conveyed  in  a  charter, 
avprcaaed  in  the  eleareat  and  ctronge^t  terms  that 
eoold  be  coneaivied.   It  waa  dearer,  stronger,  and 
jbattar  mavdadi  in  point  of  expres^sion,  than  the  char- 
tar  of  &«  bank  of  Enghind ;  the  right  by  which  our 
flradona  aovweiKtt  hald  the  sceptre  of  tbeae  king- 
doms was  not  more  fnlly  ronfirmed,  nor  further  re- 
moved from  the  pOB.sibiiity  of  aJl  plausible  question. 
The  principle  of  this  bill  once  established,  what  secu- 
rity had  the  oUier  poUie  companiea  of  thekiiudom^ 
^at  aeearityftad  tbe  bank  of  England?  'Wbatae. 
curity  had  the  national  cri  ii'i  tr  ,  r  r  the  public  cor- 
porations? or  indeed,  what  at<!»urance  could  we  have 
for  the  great  charter  itself— the  foundation  of  all  our 
priviirn-pi,  ;,n(l  all  our  liberties  ?  The  power,  indeed, 
was  {ireteniied  to  be  created  in  tnist,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  proprietors.  No!  but  to  a  majority  of  either 
bouae  of  parliameot,  which  the  most  drivelling  mi- 
niater  conid  not  fiul  to  aaeure  with  tbe  patronage  of 
ahoxit  two  millions  stcrlinft,  piven  by  this  bill.  But 
the  proposition  was  still  more  objectionable  in  an- 
oChv  irav ;  it  was  caknlatad  to  tncrease  the  influ- 
ence of  the  minister  to  an  enormotis  and  alarming; 
degree.    Seven  commissioners,  chosen  osten.sibly  by 
parliament,  but  really  by  admini.«trati(»n,  were  to  in- 
Tolva  in  the  vortex  of  their  authority  the  whole  trea- 
aura  of  India.  Tbeae,  poured  forth  fika  an  imaiati- 
ble  torrent  upon  this  country,  ivnn'.rl  sxveep  away  our  | 
liberties  and  all  we  could  call  our  own."    The  com- 
bined force  of  philosophy,  eloqnanco,  and  poetry,  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  supporting  this  grand 
project  of  his  friend,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
lie  made  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  extent  and 
bounda  of  chartered  rights.  The  fate  of  the  biU  is 
irell  known— it  paaaed  tneeommona,  but  waa  njeeted 
by  the  lords. 

On  the  18th  of  Deceoibr  r.  at  twelve  at  night,  hltt 
majesty  sent  a  message  to  the  two  aeeretariea  of  state, 
intimating  that  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  their 
services,  and  directing  that  the  seals  of  oflices  should 
be  delivered  to  him  by  theunder-sccretarics,  as  a  per- 
sonal interview  would  be  di«agreeable.  £arly  the 
nest  momnig  lettaia  of  dismiMion,  signed  Temple, 
were  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  Im- 
mediately the  plactis  of  fnnt  lord  of  the  treaiiury  and 
chancellor  of  the  excheouer  were  conferred  on  Mr. 
PitiF— thoa  tenninalad  tne  coalitioo  adminiBtration» 
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owing  its  downfal  to  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  bill  Bf 
the  dismissal  of  ministers  the  country  found  itself  m 
a  new  situation }  about  to  be  governed  by  ao  «iim- 
nisti«ti<m  whieh  a  very  powerful  nnqont^  ia  lh» 
house  of  commons  thwart*  il  The  nrw  prime  nuniitcr 
was  a  young  man,  in  the  twenty-htLh  year  of  hi«  t^, 
supported  by  no  family  infliiaiee  nor  palibcai  con- 
feileracy ;  meanwhile  aodressea  w«ra  pouring  in  km 
all  (jiiarters  to  the  ftnvereign,  to  te^y  the  hi^uit 
Hatlsfaction  at  the  di mi  '^ion  of  the  oldandtMap* 
pointment  of  the  new  admioiatration. 

On  Ibe  12tb  of  January,  1784«  in  die  midst  of  the 
measure-^  tnken  by  opposition  to  prevent  a  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt,  being  pressed  to  give  tk 
house  some  satisfactory  assurance  that  it  wodd  not 
take  place,  refused,  declaring  that  "  he  would  new 
compromise  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  bargain  it 
away  in  the  house  of  commons."  Two  day^  lal'^r 
Mr.  Fitt  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  £a8t  Inda 
bill,  wbidi  was,  however,  rejected  bf  a  majority  if 
222  to  214.  While  this  bill  was  prndinc  ^li?  pro. 
position  that  a  minister  ought  not  to  conunuc  m 
office  without  tbe  support  of  the  commons  was  or- 
ried  m  that  booaa  by  206  againat  184;  bat  in  the 
house  of  peon  liord  Thoilow  tnanled  «at  ttia  wm 
a  peremptory  order  which  the  house  of  common?  had 
no  right  to  issue  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  Ha 
land ;  for  that  nothing  short  of  an  act  of  parlianieat. 
formally  passed  by  tlir  tVirf*>  stntf*!,  had  the  povpwcrf 
snspending  any  pdrt  of  the  statute  or  common  liwof 
Knf^Iand. 

Mr.  Fitt,  on  the  ISth  of  February,  iofoiaaed  the 
hottse  tiial  die  king  had  not,  in  complianre  widi  A* 

resolution  of  the  commons,  rsmis  t  d  his  roiniiten. 
and  that  the  miniaters  had  not  resigned.  Impartial 
men  had  desired  a  coalition  which  should  coiiaf» 
herrl  chief  talents  of  both  sides;  N\itli  this  view  i 
consuierai)le  number  of  independent  uenUomenmrt 
at  the  St.  Alban'a  Tavern,  on  the  26Ui  of  Januin 
and  drew  up  an  address,  recommending  an  luioQ  ^ 
parfiea.  Tma  bang  signed  by  fifty-tnrea  taevbM 
of  the  hou!{c  of  commons,  was  presented  bftca* 
mittec  to  the  duke  of  Portland  and  to  Mr.  ntt  1W 
duke  of  Portbud  answered,  ho  abonid  be  bapfi^ia 
obeyinjr  the  commands  of  rp'^pertnble  a  me<tii^ 
but  tnal  the  greatest  diriicuity  Ut  hnn  was  Mr  IWk 
continuance  in  of&ce.  Mr.  "Pitt  also  expre:tH*iJ  b  ^ 
readiness  to  pay  attention  to  die  wiabea  ot  the  mert- 
ing,  and  cooperate  with  thdr  intentions  lo  fan  a 
stronger  and  more  extended  ri  linini^'.rr.tion,  if  itcwl?i 
be  done  consistently  with  principle  and  booour-  ic 
the  further  progresa  of  Ae  discusdon  Ae  dnhe  of 
Portland  jiroposed,  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  lb> 
Pitt  fehould  resign,  in  compliance  with  the  resolulim 
of  the  house  of  commons.  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  i: 
was  inconsistent  with  liia  pfindplea  and  MBtnnrDti 
to  resign  hia  miniatemd  eapadty  in  tbo  pra«t  dr- 
I  cum.stanceH.  Tlie  duke  of  Portland  oflTfred  the  san« 
urehminary  repeatedly,  in  did'erent  forms;  hnt  Mr. 
Pitt  i^till  held  It  inadmissible,  and  the  doke  of  Port' 
land  continued  to  insist  on  it  as  an  indispensableaMft 
the  negotiation  therefore  was  suspended.  Mr.  H* 
and  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  their  sentiments  to  tJie  house, 
both  appearing  impreaaed  with  n  aenae  of  the  beoeto 
that  might  accrue  unm  an  laiitadadiinniaiiilioikiN^ 
neither  would  relinquish  their  rr-pi"ctive  principl*^ 
Mr.  Fox  insisted  that  it  was  uncon&ututional  m  Mi- 
Pitt  to  hold  bis  place  after  such  aT«*a«f  the  henm 
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inauted  that  it  was  not  unconsiitutioQal,  anci  would 
not  conMOt  to  resign — resignation  would  be  the  vir- 
tiMl  admbsion  of  a  control  in  the  house  of  conunona 
^ch  he  denied  them  to  poeiesa.  The  reciprocal 
communications  between  the  dxike  of  Portland  and 
Mr.  Pitt  were  continued,  and  bis  m^e«ty  eflen  aent 
a  neanse  to  the  dnke,  deriring  m  uid  Mr.  Pitt 
should  nave  an  intt-rvit  w  f  ir  tbf  sake  of  forminjf  a 
new  adininiatration ;  ilm  step,  however,  failed  to  pro- 
ducc  the  deaind  effbet. 

The  address  for  the  removal  of  mlnistr>'  wat  pre- 
sented to  the  kujg  on  the  SSth  f)f  February,  but 
ersrj attempt  to  induce  the  sovereign  to  sacrifice  his 
duma  of  aervaata  highly  amnoved  of  by  his  people, 
to  tbe  mere  will  of  the  CMUitbn  party,  unaupported 
bf  any  constittUi'  n  il  reasfioning,  was  unavailing.  On 
dia  9Ui  of  Marcii  tbey  appearad  to  have  coiwidered 
thansdvat  aa  ▼anqaianad.  lliiia  terminated  a  con- 
teat  between  a  powerful  confederacy  in  tlie  house  of 
commons  and  tlie  executive  goremmeut,  supported 
by  the  contidence  which  the  nation  repoaed  m  the 
talents  and  character  of  the  principal  minister.  A 
man  less  powerful  in  reasomng  would  have  yielded 
to  allegations  so  confidently  urged,  to  sophistry  so 
idatteiUy  aupported,  or  even  to  the  very  authority  of 
audi  iUaatnotta  namea.  A  miniater,  however,  en- 
dowed with  intellectual  auperiority,  unless  also  reso- 
lutely (irm,  would  hnvc  rather  conceded  what  he  knew 
to  be  right  than  maintain  a  contest  with  so  numer- 
oua,  forcible,  and  well-disciplinad  a  boat,  though  he 
knew  them  to  be  wrong. 

On  the  34th  of  Murh,  1784,  parliament  was  nro- 
xngnad,  and  tha  next  evening  it  waa  diaaolved  by 
prodamation.   To  the  new  paniament  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  members  friendly  to  Mr.  Pitt  was 
returned,  more  than  l6o  of  the  former  having  lost 
their  aeata.   Aa  far  as  popular  opinion  can  be  a  tae^ 
it  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  him  and  against  his  op- 
ponents.   The  first  inmisterial  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt 
'Ware  directed  to  finance.    On  the  '2nd  of  June  he 
brought  in  a  liill  for  the  more  effectual  jirevenlion  of 
smuggling;  this  passed.    'ITie  commutation  act  vva.s 
hia  next  measure.   It  had  appeared  before  the  com- 
xnittee  on  amuggling,  that  only  &,S00,000  pounds 
of  tea  were  sold  anniuily  by  the  East  India  company, 
whereas  the       n  il  consumption  of  the  kingdom  was 
believed  to  exceed  1 2,tx>0,()0() ;  so  that  tbe  contraband 
traffic  in  this  article  was  more  than  double  tbe  legal. 
'JTie  remedy  which  the  mir-i'^ter  devised  fnr  this  evil 
waa  to  lower  the  duties  on  lea  to  i^o  small  an  amount 
ate  to  make  the  trade  whoUy  unprofitable,  and  conae- 
qaently  not  worth  the  pfuranit.  The  rate  of  freight 
and  inanrance  to  the  shore  was  about  twenty-five  per 
c-i'nl  .  iri  l  the  insurance  on  the  inland  carriage  about 
ten  per  cent,  more,  in  all  thirty-five  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  tea,  aa  it  than  etood,  waa  aboot  fifty  per  cent. 
so  that  thf  <;mttggler  had  an  advantayre  over  the  fair 
dealer  of  titieen  per  cent.   As  this  regiUation  would 
CMiaa  a  defidencf  in  the  revenue  of  uont  600,000/. 
per  annnm,  he  ]>rny>o'<c'l  in  mnkc  it  good  by  an  ad- 
liitioual  window  ta.v.    i  int.  tax  he  said  would  not  be 
felt  as  an  additional  burden,  but  ought  to  be  consi- 
deied  aa  a  commutation,  and  would  prove  fitvonrabla 
to  theavbjaet.  Bnt  the  principal  benefit  whidi  he 

I  v))t  t.  d  from  this  ineasnrf  was  tlie  absolute  ruin  of 
the  smuggling  trade,  which  subsisted  almost  entirely 
on  the  profit  mteaa.   Another  benefit  would  be  the 

timely  and  necrssary  rcVu-f  it  woidil  afford  to  the 
Jbwft  iudia  Company.  By  this  regulation  they  would 


find  a  vent  for  13,000.000  instead  of  5,UoO,OUO  pounds 
of  tea,  and  would  ba  enabled  to  employ  twenty  mora 
large  ahipa  in  their  eervice.  'Xliia  btU  passed  by  a 

majority  of  148  to  40. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  fotuid  himself  necessarily  engaged  in 
tbe  laborioua  business  of  winding  np  tbe  accounta  of 
tbe  war,  and  ba  waa  compdled  by  tbe  bnrden  of  float- 

ing  debt,  and  the  general  state  of  the  national  finances, 
to  negotiate  a  lti«ii,  tliougli  in  time  of  peace;  but 
as  this  measure  was  unavoidable,  in  order  to  make 
the  terms  a.s  favourable  as  ]>ossib!e,  instead  of  f^rant- 
ing  enormous  profits  to  private  or  political  favourites, 
he  disposed  of^  it  to  the  best  bidders.  The  principle 
of  impost  with  wbicb  be  est  out  waa  to  bearaaligbtly 
as  poasSUe  on  the  poorer  dasses.  On  the  9nd  dav 
of  Au{fust,  1784,  the  session  v  en  1  1,  !iy  a  .speech 
from  tbe  throne,  in  which  his  mujtssty  e.\pre8sed  bu 
warmest  thanks  for  the  eminent  proofii  ezbibited  by 
parliament  of  zealous  and  diligent  attention  to  tho 
public  service.  Parliament  met  on  the  26th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1785,  and  Mr.  Htt  again  inUroduced  bis  plan 
for  a  reform.  Desirous,  as  the  minister  professed 
himself,  of  such  a  change  in  the  representation  as  be 
conceived  most  consistent  with  the  principles,  and 
conducive  to  the  objects  of  tbe  constitution,  he  waa 
aware  of  tbe  danger  of  essays  of  reform  rndesa  very 
nicely  modified  and  circumscribed.  The  leadins^  prin- 
ciple waa  that  the  clioice  of  legislators  lihould  follow 
such  circumstances  a«  give  an  interest  in  their  arts, 
and  therefore  r  tiL/lit,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  attached 
to  property.  '1  ias  being  established,  it  was  obvious, 
that  aa  many  very  consiilurable  towns  and  bodies 
cither  had  no  vote  in  electing  representativea,  or  bad 
not  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  ntunber  proportioned  to 
their  property,  it  would  be  nec  ■  s^n  \  to  disfranchise 
certain  decayed  borouglia.  In  the  relations  between 
govemment  and  the  anbjeet  it  waa  a  manifeat  rubi  in 
jurisprudence  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  interest  of  u 
port  must  give  way  to  the  interest  uf  the  wliule;  but 
on  the  other,  that  when  mch  a  tacnfice  is  fequired 
from  a  subject,  the  state  should  amply  coinpen'iate 
individual  iosH  mcurred  for  tho  public  good.  Guided 
by  these  maxims,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  transfer  the 
righ(  of  choosing  rspreaentatives  from  thirty-aix  of 
sodi  bomyngba  as  had  dready  fallen,  or  were  falling 
into  decay,  to  t'u  <  ounties  and  to  such  chief  towns 
and  dties  as  were  at  present  unrepresented ;  that  a 
fuml  dMmld  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  owners  and  holders  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised 
an  appreciated  compensation;  that  the  accefitance  of 
this  recompence  should  be  a  voluntary  act  of  the  pro- 
prietor, wd,  if  not  taken  at  preaent,  should  be  placed 
out  at  compound  interest,  until  it  became  an  irresist- 
ible inducement  to  such  proi)rietor;  he  also  projct  ted 
to  extend  the  right  of  vexing  for  knights  of  the  shire 
to  copyholders  as  well  as  freeholden,  bnt  bis  propo- 
sitions were  negatived  ^  y  a  majority  of  24S  to  174. 

Parliament  was  this  year  principally  occupied  in 
forming  arr;ingement8  for  a  commercial  intareonrse 
between  Great  Uritain  and  Ireland.  In  the  yearlZ'-O 
the  trade  of  Ireland  had  been  freed  from  the  hurt- 
ful restrictions  by  which  it  had  long  been  shackled. 
In  1782  tbe  independence  of  Irish  parliamenta  had 
been  eetablished.  It  remuned  for  the  I^sla- 
tiitr  of  tin;  two  countries  to  arrange  a  system  of 
commercial  intercoiurse,  which  might  best  promote 
the  advantage  of  parties  so  nearly  connected.  Mr. 
Pitt,  having  receivcil  assurances  nf  thf  dispimitiori  of 
tbe  body  of  the  IcuU  parliament  to  settle  Uieir  corn- 
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nerdal  ratereonrae  on  dteliumof  redprodtf,  pro- 

])osefl  a  plan  under  two  gen(>ral  heads :— First,  Bri- 
tain was  to  allow  the  in){>ortation  of  the  produce  of 
our  colonies  in  the  West  Indiea  and  America  into 
Ireland.  Secondly,  there  should  be  established  be- 
tween the  two  countries  a  mutual  exchange  of  their 
respective  ptodnedoiu  ind  mtnufactnres  upon  aqual 
teriD8. 

On  t1i«  99t1i  of  MtKh,  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  t»rought 

forward  liis  plans  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  The  cumiiiitlee  had  been  appouited  early  in 
the  session,  in  order  to  investigate  and  exactly  ascer- 
tain the  public  income  and  expenditure,  and  strike  the 
balance;  the  result  of  the  investigation  from  the  in- 
conicofihe  year  ITsawas, — income,  15, 379,132/.  ; 
expenditure,  14,478,181^  i  so  that  a  surplus  of  more 
tiian  900,0001.  Temttned,  md  on  this  bisia  Mr.  Pitt 
formed  his  <icheme.  He  proposed  that  by  taxes  nei- 
ther numerousi  nor  burdensome,  the  balance  might 
be  raised  to  a  million  :  1>]r  a  succinct  and  clear  view 
of  our  finances  he  demonstrated  that  excess  of  in- 
come beyond  expenditure  was  in  the  present  and 
followin)^  years  likely  to  increase  ;  but  in  making 
his  calculationa  be  bad  contented  himself  with  con- 
dodiBg  that  it  would  not  deerease.  lliia  miOkm 
WH'?  to  };g  appropriated  inalienably  to  the  gradual 
extincuou  of  the  national  debt.  Several  savings  of 
expense  and  increase  of  revenn^t  ei^ecUIy  llurough 
tiie  eustoma  from  the  anppresMon  of  smuggling, 
would  add  to  the  national  income;  annuities  would  also 
fall  into  the  same  fund ;  the  accumulated  compound  in- 
terest added  to  these  sources  would,  in  twenty-eight 
yean,  if  properly  managed,  produce  an  annnal  reve- 
nue of  4,()(K),oo()  to  the  state.  For  the  manage- 
ment of  this  fund  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
to  receive  25o,0O0/.  quarterly,  with  the  full  power  of 
employing  it  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  In  choosing 
persons  to  be  entrusted.  Mr.  Pitt  proceeded  on  the 
general  principle,  n  liich  had  been  already  exhil  :'.  ! 
in  bis  India  bill,  that  in  circumsunces  which  required 
aeir  delegaUon  of  executorial  power,  the  trust  enould 
be  vested  in  men  whose  official  situation  presumed 
their  competency  to  the  execution  of  the  commission; 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  the  master  of  the  roUs,  the  gover- 
nor and  de^iuty  governor  of  the  bank  of  England, 
ail  I  Li:  L  iiuant  L I  neral,  were  gentlemen  whose  nomi- 
nation he  recommended.  After  illustrating  his  cal- 
ealations,  and  the  advantages  of  his  scheme,  he  com- 
liressed  the  substanrf-  into  the  form  of  a  motion.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Sheridan  took  a  leading  part  in  op- 
position, and  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  in  a  future  loan 
the  eommiasionera  might  accept  of  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could  pay  from  the  public  money  in  ttmr  hands ; 
and  tlui  \  !)e'<ide8  a  prevention  of  that  amount  of 
the  future  debt  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  part,  the  public  would  be  gainers  by 
the  profits  v.hirh  would  accrue  from  such  a  loan. 
The  bill  containing  the  urigiaal  principle  and  plan, 
though  with  some  modification  of  the  latter,  passed 
through  both  houses  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

'Die  session  terminated  on  the  11th  of  July.  It 
was  in  this  interval  f  )iarliamentary  duties  that  Mr. 
Pitt  matured  bis  noble  design  of  changing  the  con- 
tentiouR  syttem  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between 
Engliuid  and  Trance.  The  meanK  of  inducing  the 
two  countries  to  pursue  olyects  so  conducive  to  their 
mutual  benefit,  ne  thought  would  Iw  commercial 
inurcourse  which  should  reciprocall/  incieaee  the 
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vahM  of  produefion  and  Mbeor.  Bflferv  he  lonned 

his  scheme  for  yromoting  an  intercourse  between  the 
two  chief  nations  of  the  world,  he  made  hime^ 
thoroughly  ac<^uainted  with  the  state  of  fiirte,  dm 
actual  productiors,  and  the  proliable  resources  of 
the  respective  countries.  For  commercial  informa- 
tion and  science,  es;)ecia11y  the  history  and  actual 
state  of  modem  trade,  no  man  exceeded  Liord  Hawiies 
bury.  Mr.  Eden's  aeuteneee  and  conveiwmcy  wMi 
every  subject  of  commerce  and  diplomatic  experience 
rendered  htm  a  roust  valuable  auxiliary  in  digesting 
and  composing  the  plan  at  home,  and  the  sIllSBt 
agent  for  negotiating  and  concluding  an  adx-antage- 
ous  agreement  with  France.  He  accordingly  re- 
jiaired  to  Paris,  where  he  c  mducled  and  completed 
the  desired  arrangements  with  the  ministers  of  Louis. 
The  tieaty  in  question  establiaiisd  redprocal  fiberty 
of  commerc'  lietwrcn  the  two  countries.  The  sub- 
jects of  each  power  were  to  navigate  and  resort  to  the 
dominions  of  the  other,  without  anv  disturbanee^ 
except  for  transgressing  the  laws.  The  prohibitory 
duties  in  each  kingdom,  by  enhancing  the  price,  hau 
reciprocally  discouraged  the  sale  of  their  principal 
commodities ;  these  were  now  modified  to  the  satts- 
factienof  bolbby  ntariff.  'Hie  wines  of  nanee,  tnbe 
i  in-ported  into  England,  were  subjected  to  no  htgber 
duiv  than  the  productions  of  Portugal;  the  duties 
on  Drandiea,  and  variona  other  aitiaes,  were  to  be 
lowered  in  proportion ;  and  the  commodities  of  Bri- 
tain were  to  be  equslly  favoured  in  France.  On  the 
(*ame  basis  r  f  l  enprocity  were  the  articles  respecting 
disputes  between  the  mercantile,  maritime,  or  other 
subjects  of  the  two  eountriee,  and  varioue  deieiW  of 
civil,  commercial,  and  political  inlercoTtr-p,  tn  ad- 
justed }  the  right  of  revising  this  trealv  aitrr  the 
term  of  twelve  yesrs,  to  ncopoee  and  make  such  al> 
teralions  as  the  times  and  rircnmstances  should  have 
rendered  proper  or  necessary,  was  reserved.  In  a 
treaty  formed  on  the  basis  of  recii  roc^l  freedom  of 
trade,  the  advantage  to  the  contracting  parties  was. 
andneccaaarilv  must  be,  in  the  compound  ratesof  llMar 
resources  and  skilful  industry.  A?  fir^t  jsight,  from 
the  chmate  and  soil  of  France,  the  balance  of  a>m- 
uiercial  benefit  appeared  in  favour  of  that  country,  and 
so  many  pditidana  ceaaoned  with  mndi  ptanaHnKtyj 
bat  Mr.  Pitt  bad  considered  the  rdative  rimras- 
atances,  and  ju-ily  concluded  that  the  IV-  luii  in- 
dustry and  skill  were  much  more  inferior  to  the  Bri- 
tish industry  and  dtiO,  than  the  French  soil  and  cli- 
mate werp  siiyifrior  to  ours  ;  nnd  thus,  that  greater 
benefit  would  accrue  to  this  country  irom  the  freedom 
of  trade  :  experience  justified  this  conclusion. 

On  the  4tn  of  Fetmiary  the  treaty  was  sulmuttad 
to  parUament.  After  tiie  minister  md  ezphdned  and 
supported  the  ohject,  spirit,  and  provi<»ion8  of  thi^ 
treaty,  numbers  of  the  opposite  side  attacked  it  on  a 
variety  of  grounds.  Nlr.  Foz,  m  pai ticular,  nuno- 
tained  that  France  was  the  invptcnitp  and  unalterable 
enemy  of  Great  Britain ;  no  mutual  interest  could 
possibly  eradicate  what  was  deeply  rooted  in  her 
constitution.  The  interoooraewhiai  this  treaty  vooid 
prodaee  nnist  be  extremely  hartAd  to  the  enpsrier 
national  character  of  England.  'ITje  nearer  the  two 
nations  were  drawn  into  contact,  and  the  more  suc- 
cessfially  they  were  invited  to  mingle  with  each  other, 
in  the  same  proportion  the  remaining  morals,  prin- 
ciples, and  vigour  of  the  Kugh.-»h  uatiuual  mind  would 
be  enervated  and  corrupted.  'l*he  minister  himself  con- 
troverted Mr.  Fox's  foeitioo,  tiiai  Fnncewai  noaher- 
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■hlfditeiiemf  •f&eeountry.  HiecxbtMiceof  eter- 

MlMIBMlUy  was  totally  inconsiHtent  with  the  constitu- 
tioa  of  the  human  mind,  llie  history  of  mankind,  and 
Ac  experience  of  political  societies.  Every  state  re- 
cordea  in  history  had  been  at  different  timet  in  friend- 
ship or  amity  with  its  several  neighbours.  During 
the  greater  part  of  ihi:  seveniti  nih  century  profound 
peace  bad  subiiisted  between  tVaac^i  and  England ; 
time  wn  nothing  improbable  in  an  idea  that  such  a 
•ystem  might  again  prevail ;  but  should  war  again 
arise,  would  the  treaty  deprive  us  of  our  national 
wilelifiilMM  or  our  accustomed  strength  ?  On  the 
MHitoiiT,  M  it  nnat  «Dndi  tlia  natioii,  it  would  also 
prore  tne  means  of  enablinur  her  to  combat  Iter  enemy 
with  iimre  iKiwciTnl  rffci  t ,  Ir.it  it  was  now  muchless 
likely  that  our  resources  should  be  called  for  such  a 
|Nirpoae  than  at  former  periods.  The  treaty  under- 
went many  and  various  discassions  in  its  ji?.<^'^;-ip;r 
through  the  t«ro  houses,  and  was  approved  by  a  great 
majohty  of  both ;  and  on  the  8th  ot  March  an  address 
waa  ptttMnited  frooi  the  lord*,  the  eommoiie  leetify- 
mfi  tnehr  joint  af»|irobetion  of  die  tteatf  srHh  France. 

In  1 7^-'  an  asHociation  was  established,  the  declared 
object  of  which  was  to  procure  what  is  commonly 
called  a  reform  in  parliament  and  to  shorten  the  pe- 
riod of  its  duration.  Several  respectable  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  patronized  this  associa- 
tion, which  assumed  the  title  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Feopla,  and  lent  it  the  credit  of  their  names.  Lord 
Luiderdate,  Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  were  add 
to  lio  th(  jiririrspa!  founders  and  directttrs  of  it.  It 
was  in  couiiequence  of  a  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  this  society  that  Mr.  Grey  came  forward  with  a 
notice  of  his  intention  to  more  for  a  parliamentary 
reform  at  some  period  in  the  subsequent  session. 
Mr.  Pitt  observed  (Ikl:  if  e-cr  there  were  a  time 
whM  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform  ought 
not  to  be  sfptated,  the  present  was  that  period.  Hie 
part  which  he  ha  I  him  ?  If  formerly  acted  upon  a  si- 
milar occasion  wan  well  known  to  the  house.  When 
be  had  himself  pro^MMed  «  parliamentary  nfiBim  the 
complexion  of  the  times  was  different  in  every  respect 
from  what  it  then  was.  Real  grievances  were  prac- 
tically felt,  and  a  direct  contrariety  e\:st  1  between 
the  opiniona  of  the  people.  The  country  was  in  a 
•Mte  of  aelnal  dietress.  a  national  bankruptcy  dreaded, 
and  the  public  mind  almost  bordering  on  absolute 
despair.  In  this  situation  something  he  had  con- 
ceived ought  to  be  attempted  to  counteract  such 
alvming  evila,  by  realoring  to  the  |ieonle  that  confi- 
dence in  parliament  wlueh  they  aeeiaed  to  have  lost. 
A  parliamentary  reform  had  appeared  to  him  ade- 
quate to  such  an  effect ;  a  measure  which  at  the  time 
immM  have  satisfied  the  nation,  and  was  not  Ukely  to 
liivc  ?nne  beyond  its  declared  object.  The  case»  he 
rtfuidrked,  at  present  was  widely  dtfierent.  By  the 
blessing  of  Providence  we  enjoyed  an  unexampled 
elate  political  happineeat  and  the  gloom  wuich 
bad  brooded  over  the  public  mind  had  completely 
diapersed.  It  was  impossible  by  any  attempt  at  re- 
ferm  to  make  the  oatioa  easier  or  happier.  On  the 
o^ier  hand  much  real  evil  might  attend  it ;  the  se- 
curity of  all  the  blessings  we  possessed  might  be 
shaken  to  the  very  foundation.  For  such  was  the 
temper  of  too  many  reformers  out  of  door8,'that  mo- 
denMa  neaanraa  were  not  likely  to  aatiafy  them;  they 
wiebed  not  to  preaerve,  but  to  eiibvert  the  eonatitn- 
lion.  Such  were  hi-  •irn  cipal  nhj<  rtions  to  the  time 
when  this  lubject  was  brought  forward  j^-^jectiMU 
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whkh  be  tbongbt  enfficiently  aeeonnled  for  the  al> 

tcred  line  of  conduct  he  proposed  to  pursue,  still  re- 
taming  his  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  a  parliamentary 
refonn  whenever  it  might  seem  attainable  without 
danger  or  mischief.  He  complained  that,  instead  of 
coming  foi-ward  at  once  with  some  specific  proposi- 
tion on  the  subject,  Mr.  Grey  bad  given  an  indis- 
tinct notice,  which  would  naturally  agitate  the  public 
mind  for  a  eonelderable  period  and  lat  to  work  many 
dangerous  and  ;l  sunning  theoriata.  Of  this  latter 
description  he  cunceiveii  some  of  that  society  to  be, 
with  which  he  grieved  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Qrey'a 
talents  and  character  unhappily  connected.  The  aim 
of  such  people  was  nothing  less  than  to  destroy  the 
British  ciiii^^tution,  and  to  erect  on  its  ruins  that 
mad  s)stem  which  had  been  misnamed  liberty  in 
another  country.  Notwithstanding  the  informality 
of  thp  proceeding,  the  debate  was  carried  to  a  consi- 
dcral)lc  length,  several  members  strongly  expre&sed 
their  disapprobation  of  the  society  in  which  the  mea- 
sure had  oqginated.  Lord  JNorth  and  Mr.  Windham* 
in  partiodar,  ddad  oft  ibb  ocemw  mth  Hr.  BtHke» 
and  oppoeod  the  aigoDenta  of  diehr  fiiandi  in  oppo- 
sition. 

It  was  now  that  the  great  difference  of  opinion 
which  led  to  the  ultimntp  division  of  the  nicmbcis  of 
opposition  took  place.  The  KucieUes  denominated 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  the  corresponding  so- 
cieties  and  other  "  affiliated"  clnha  were  in  their  at* 
most  activity  employing  all  the  arts  of  the  preas  to 
assail  every  rhi  s  if  men  witli  addresses  to  their  |)a»> 
sions,  their  prejudices,  or  their  interests.  "  TheRighta 
of  Man,"  by  lliomas  Paine,  waa  particularly  preaeed 
into  circulation.  .\l)out  the  same  period  the  mem- 
bers of  the  revolution  society  published  their  pro- 
ceedings and  correspondence.  In  these  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  was  not  only  praised  in  general  terms, 
bat  that  leading:  mazim  or  it,  die  aaered  duty  of  in- 
surrection, particularlv  applauded.  Our  revolution 
in  168B  was  considered  as  imperfect.  The  final  com- 
pletion of  this  glorious  work,  it  was  said,  was  only 
to  be  hoped  from  an  imitation  of  the  conduct  of 
France,  and  our  specific  grievances  were  stated  to  be 
"  royal  prerogatives  injurious  to  the  public  interest, 
a  servile  peerage,  a  rapacious  and  intolerant  clergy, 
and  a  corrupt  repreeentadon." 

On  the  1 1th  of  May  Mr.  Fox  moved  for  the  repeal  of 
some  particular  statutes  against  the  dissenters.  Mr. 
Pitt  opposed  the  measure,  as  he  said  it  seemed  acknow.. 
ledged  on  all  hands,  that  no  practical  evils  had  ever 
happened,  or  were  likely  to  happen,  from  the  laws 
in  question,  and  as  danger  might  possibly  accrue 
from  the  repeal  of  them ;  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine.  The  royal  prodama- 
tion  againet  the  disiiersion  of  seditious  \vr!ring8  was 
now  issued,  and  being  laid  before  the  house,  and  an 
address  of  approbation  moved,  it  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Qiey  with  much  warmth,  and  the  proclamation 
itself  condemned  in  severe  tenne  aa  a  neaaure  inai- 
dious  and  pernicious.  The  "  diligent  enquiry,"  en 
joined  by  the  proclamation  after  the  authors  and  dis- 
tributors of  wicked  and  seditious  writings,  could  only 
tend  to  establish  an  odious  and  arbitrary  system  of 
espionage.  Mr.  G.  strongly  intimated  his  belief 
that  the  real  object  of  the  proclamation  was  merely 
to  diacredit  the  Uta  association  in  the  view  of  the  pub> 
He.  This  Mr.  Tht  cfisdnned  in  very  explicit  tennt  i 
and  e.vpressLil  his  high  respect  for  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assooation  in  question,  declaring  "  that  bo 
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diflbnd  frnn  tliem  onlv  in  regard  to  Um  tnM  and 

mode  which  thej-  had  adOj>te(l  for  the  attainment  of 
their  object."  ITie  association  in  miestion,  he  Baiii, 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  and  purview  of  the 
proclamation,  which  waa  levelled  Mainst  the  daring 
and  aeditions  principles  wydi  hadlMeik  Maaridu- 
tiusly  propagaled  amongst  the  people,  under  the 

SUuaible  and  delusire  appellation  of  "  The  Rights  of 
Ian."  Several  members  of  opposition,  particularly 
the  ntarotuB  of  Titchfield,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, ana  Mr.  Anatruther,  delivered  their  sentiments 
in  aupport  of  the  address,  impressed  with  the  per- 
suasion that  a  line  of  conduct  had  lately  been  adopted 
in  this  country  which  required  the  utmost  attention 
and  int'  rfcri  T.rc  i 'f  governraent. 

The  French  revolution  continued  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Gmt  Britain*  but  govenunant  atill  re- 
solved to  avoid  all  interference  in  the  internal  aiTairs 
of  France.  The  French  now  declared  war  a«aimt 
Austria  and  Praaala,  and  the  king  was  deposed. 

Dnrinq'  the  recess  of  1792  the  puLlic  ferment 
grcuiiy  lucreaaed  in  this  country.  The  efforts  of  the 
revolutionary  emissaries  became  more  strenuous  in 
London  and  in  the  other  great  cities.  On  the  7th 
of  November  an  adAress  fimn  eemal  patriotie  sod- 
ctics  in  England  was  prc8cntc<l  at  tlx  bar  of  the  con- 
vention, containing,  in  addition  tu  the  accustomed 


coimplimenlaiy  expraauona,  reflectiona  vpoo  the 

vemment  and  constitution  of  their  own  country 


He  ffo- 

.  iTie 


president  of  the  convention,  in  his  answer,  used  ex- 
pressiona  full  of  respect  and  complacency  {  copies  of 
the  address  were  oraered  to  be  sent  to  all  the  armies 
and  departments  of  the  republic.  A  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued  December  1,  ]  J[r2.  annnutiring  "that 
notwithstanding  the  late  proclamation  of  the  2lst  of 
May,  the  ntmoet  Induatry  was  atiU  employed  by  evil- 
disposed  persons  within  the  kingdom,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  persons  in  foreign  parts,  with  a  view  to 
subvert  the  laws  and  constitution ;  and  that  a  spirit 
of  tumult  and  disorder  thereby  excited  had  !r\tc!y 
shewn  itself  m  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection;  and  that 
these  causes  moving  him  thereto,  his  majesty  had 
resolved  forthwith  to  embody  part  of  the  militin  of 
the  kingdom."  On  the  same  day  tnoUier  prodama- 
tion  nvas  issued  for  convening  the  parliament  (which 
stood  prorogued  to  the  3rd  of  Janoary^  1793)  on  the 
13th  of  December ;  die  hw  requiring  that,  if  the  nii> 
litia  be  drarni  otit  during  the  recess  of  parliament, 
and  this  it  can  only  be  in  case  of  invasion  or  actual 
insurrection,  parliament  shall  be  assembled  within 
the  space  of  fourteen  days.  On  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber parliament  waH  assembled;  and  the  king  stated 
his  various  reasons  for  his  present  measures.  Not- 
withstanding the  strict  neutrality  which  he  had  tmi- 
foirmly  observed  in  the  wars  now  raging  on  con- 
tinent, he  could  not,  without  concern,  observe  the 
strong  indications  of  an  intention  in  the  French  to 
Mcdte  disturbances  in  other  countries;  to  pursue 
vir'vs  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  inconsistent 
with  the  balance  of  Europe,  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  neutral  powers*  and  to  adopt  townrd;;  his  aUies, 
the  states-general,  measures  neither  oonformablt'  to 
the  pubUc  law,  nor  to  the  positive  articles  of  exist in,^ 
treaties;  he  had  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  make 
some  augmentatioD  of  his  army  and  navy.  Notwith- 
standing the  facts  already  detidled.  Mr.  Fok,  al  the 
head  of  a  small  but  able  oand,  ridiculed  and  repro- 
bated the  apprehension  of  any  tendency  towards  re- 
volution existing  in  thttpsople  of  this  cotintry.  Bfr. 


ILLIAH. 

Pitt  being  absent,  in  coBieqtteTMW  of  hia  having  n- 

cated  his  seat  by  the  acceptance  of  the  wardenihip 
of  the  cinque  ports,  till  then  held  by  the  earl  tt 
Guildford  (Lord  North),  Mr.  Burke  was  tlkS  friftt 
cipal  opponent  to  Mr.  Fox  in  parliament 

We  must,  however,  paas  over  any  finrdier  Uiiefi. 
cal  relation  of  events  till  the  discussion  of  the  a! i  n 
bill  on  the  4th  of  January,  1 793.  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches 
upon  this  and  a  subsequent  motion  foran  address  to 
the  king,  while  they  explain  all  the  transactions  of 
the  time,  will  illu&trate  more  pecaliarly  his  ovn 
pomtt  of  mind  and  the  sentiments  he  entertaiacd 
on  passiiy  events.  Upon  the  alien  bill,  be  said, 
that  be  felt  himself  called  upon  to  speak  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  though,  from  the  circumstance  of  lus 
absence  on  former  debates,  the  ground  of  diicuasiOB 
had  afaeadf  been  pra^oeeofned.  A  right  hononnUe 
gentleman  (Mr.  rrx)  lind  assumed,  n  [  HTiciple, 
tiiat  no  bill  of  thi^  sort  ought  to  be  brought  forward, 
except  upon  some  ground  of  positive  circomataneis 
upon  which  it  was  founded  being  stated  in  the  pr?. 
amble.  If  he  was  called  upon  to  state  the  particular 
ground  upon  which  the  bill  was  founded,  the  ooly 
difficulty  which  ho  should  finding  that  these  giooaa 
were  in  themsdves  fiv  greater  the  n^[nitndeof 
the  measure.  If  he  should  only  state,  that  by  soaie 
extraordinary  occurrence*  eome  unfoiveaeen  and  i»> 
evitable  calamity  of  wtfxire,  great  mmdbers  of 
rcignors  had  come  into  this  countiy  withont  the 
means  of  subsistence,  without  being  brought  foraay 

Snrpoeee  of  commerce,  or  without  any  possibihty  of 
iscrimination,  even  this  he  should  conaioer  as  afford- 
ing a  sujfficient  object  of  jealousy  and  atteution,  but 
when  it  ajipeared  that  these  came  from  a  country 
whose  principles  were  inimical  to  the  peace  and  on\a 
of  everv  other  govemment*  and  diongn  many  of  thea^ 
no  douijt,  had  tied  here  in  order  to  find  n  refuge  from 
tlie  sword  of  persecution,  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  snspeet,  among  these  hsd  mingted  emissa- 
ries for  prey,  rp^ard  for  our  own  interests,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  country,  enforced  tlie  necessity  of 
peculiar  vigilance.  In  addition  to  all  these  dreum- 
atancea.  we  find  that  in  the  councils  of  that  conntiy 
from  iniidi  ^ese  persons  had  come,  there  had  been 
adopted  a  system  of  prnj  rii^riting,  by  every  means  of 
art  and  force,  principlea  inimical  to  the  govemmeot 
of  every  country*  and  that  they  wen  mom  nelnally 
carrying  on  a  war  against  the  estabUshed  government 
of  other  countries,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  freedom :  but  he  now  came  to 
the  climax  of  all.  In  this  country  itself  there  had 
been  found  persons  wliu  priipused  the  same  pnoci- 
pies  with  those  maintained  in  the  councils  of  that 
ne^hbouring  state,  and  held  oat  the  model  of  th«r 


ad  industriously  |  roj  .ij^ated,  and  publicly  avowed, 
that  they  acted  with  them  in  concert ;  that  they  had 
held  a  correspondenee  with  affiliated  societies  of  ja- 
cobins ;  they  had  presented  addresses  to  the  conven- 
tion, and  had  there  been  received,  encouraged,  and 
cherished,  and  had  in  letain  met  with  ofiisrs  of  6v 
terniiy  and  succour.  Was  there  then  not  rensonto 
>uppose,  that  persons  might  have  been  sent  to  dlis 
country  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  that  concert? 
Was  not  this  obvioua  to  the  understanding  and  feel- 
ing of  every  honourable  gentleman  present?  Yet 
after  all  that  had  beeti  slated,  there  are  some  who 
pretend  to  tell  us,  that  they  fear  no  internal  alarm, 
that  they  no  no  cauae  of  ongor.  NolwiArtMwHnf 
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the  geiK^ral  seDtiments  of  the  country,  and  uf  that 
house,  they  have  the  hardihood  to  treat  the  whole  aa 
the  cffitct  of  minkteiial  artifice.  Had  ministerial 
artifiev  imula  duwe  who  had  hilberto  acted  upon  a 
sy8tt  ra  of  oppoflition,  now  concur  in  tlie  opinion  of 
this  iknger  ?  Had  it  made  all  the  members  in  that 
house,  except  tea  or  fifteen,  a^ree  in  the  same  senti- 
ment i  He  should  now  shortly  point  out  what  were 
the  leading  circtunatancea  of  the  present  time.  What 
had  ihgfmmf  They  had  seen  within  tiro  or  three 
yean  a  rorolntioii  in  Fi^ce,  founded  upon  princi- 
ples which  were  inconsistent  with  our  own,  and  with 
every  rt'f.n.jlar  |L!;o^T•rnmc'^lt ;  which  were  hostile  to 
hereditary  monarchy,  to  nobility,  to  all  the  privileged 
orden,  mA  to  overf  aort  of  popiilar  re^reeeotanon 

short  of  thrrt  v^hirh  would  give  tO  every  indivicln-il  n 
voice  in  the  election  of  repnweotativea.  ^Vrltlngs 
had  been  poUiahed  in  this  eonatry,  holding  out  this 
government  as  an  object  of  enry  anfl  a  model  of  imi- 
tation, decrying  every  other  form  of  government  as 
founded  in  injustice,  and  inconsistent  with  the  un- 
alienable right  of  man;  vafMreaentiiig  thia  new  scheme 
aa  boiding  oat  rdtef  to  Ae  poor,  incnlealiiig  a  moan 
pure  and  s^imple  system  of  mocal^  and  eidaigiaig  the 
circle  of  social  happiness. 

"  How  far  it  deoerved  this  character  ita  own  prac- 
tice would  best  prove.    Societies  had  been  formed  in 
different  manumcturing  towns  in  this  country,  upon 
the  model  of  the  jaeobm  aocieties  in  fnaee,  where 
the  utmost  art  and  industry  had  been  employed  to 
inflame  the  passions  and  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  where  the  doctrines  inculcated 
might  be  euppoaed  to  be  attended  with  the  worst 
•IRMt.   Tlieee  eoeietiee  earrfed  on  correspondence 
vith  the  societie<5  nm]  rc  mnci'.s  of  France,and  received 
from  them  invitations  of  support.    In  addition  to 
all  thia.  we  have  seen  a  code  ei  the  hnra  of  nationa 
adopted  in  Franco,  ho?>tilc  tf>  every  other  poveninient, 
a  system  of  anarciiy  and  ambition,  btluiig  at  defiance 
all  regular  authority,  and  treating  as  unlawful  every 
thing  which  haa  been  aanctioDed  by  the  laws  of  other 
eonntriee.  Their  new  code  of  the  hiws  of  nations 
went  to  establish  their  government  wlierever  they 
ahould  carry  thmr  arms.   As  their  ambition  was  un- 
bounded, ao  the  aaaidir,  which  thev  hoped  to  es- 
tahlhh,  was  tmiversal.  Frorn  the  contluct  which  they 
had  already  exhibited,  a  judgment  might  be  formed 
of  the  future  course  which  they  would  pursue.  Un- 
der the  specious  pretext  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
freedom,  they  had  shown  no  scruple  to  annex  the 
territories  of  their  ni-ifj^hhours  to  their  own  dominions, 
and  to  force  upon  the  iniuthitaota  of  the  countries 
which  thejhadentered,  tint  freedom  which  diey  were 
unwilling'  to  receive,  nnd  of  which,  certainly,  the  Ptatc 
of  their  own  country  did  not  afford  a  very  Hattenng 
epecimeii.  Their  own  dedarations  had  shown  that 
tneir  views  were  not  confined  to  partimlnr  eonntries, 
that  their  object  was  every  where  to  propagate  their 
own  system  hy  all  the  means  which  art,  mdustry,  or 
force  could  st^iply.   When  there  were  men  in  thia 
country  connectea  with  a  people  actuated  bylsnch 
priiicijiles,  and  pursuing  such  a  systRin,  it  smtly  i  e- 
caoie  a  matter  of  the  moat  serioua  consideration. 
9aA  htmg  die  atale  of  dicwnataneea,  he  put  it  to 
the  liearts,  consciences,  judgments,  and  undcr-tnnd- 
ings  uf  gentlemen  present,  whether  there  was  not 
serious  ground  of  alarm  i    Such  was  the  geaeial 
view  of  ntfair*  ;  eomliined  ',vith  '.^•hich  *!iere  '.v;f>^  n] 
neceasity  uf  ukmg  aumc  measure  against  tiiat  mlluJK  | 
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of  foreigners  which  had  poured  into  the  country. 
While  ful  that  house  and  all  the  country  agree  with 
reqieet  to  the  eualenoe  of  danger,  there  were  ten  or 
Hmn  members  who  completely  domed  H;  but  even 
these  could  not  ti^ti-'.:  with  rr^^ard  to  the  degree  of 
ita  non-existence.  In  this  respect  they  were  incon> 
sistent  with  themselves.  A  right  honourable  gentie* 
man  (Mr  Fn'?l  who,  though  he  had  spoken  lant,  «vng 
lirst  to  be  attended  to ;  though  he  disapproved  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Aench  aded^— though 
afraid  of  the  progress  of  their  arms,  was  not  afraid 
of  the  progress  of  their  opinions  in  this  cotmtry.  On 
this  score  he  apprehends  nothing,  though  it  was  par- 
ticularly the  interest,  and  had  always  b«en  the  policy 
of  the  rVeneh  to  aow  diviaiona  hi  thoee  eonnlriao 
riL^ninst  which  they  entertninn!  views  of  hostility— a 
policy  which,  in  the  present  instance,  could  not  be 
better  answered  than  by  propagating  their  sentiments. 
T!ie  opinions  that  rignt  honourable  gentleman  had 
stated  were  not  to  be  opposed  by  force ;  they  were  to 
be  resisted,  first  by  neglect  and  contempt,  the  mode 
of  which  Iw  seemed  most  to  approve ;  secondljr,  by 
Bignraent  and  reasoning ;  and  last,  by  proeecotion ; 
which,  however,  he  did  not  greatly  commend.  He 
would  only  ask«  what  sort  of  opinions  were  those  to 
whieh  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  alluded^ 
Serious  and  conscientious  opinions,  founded  upon 
sober  and  dispassionate  reasoning,  he  would  own,  had 
a  claim  to  the  utmost  indulgence,  and  ought  alwaye 
to  be  treated  with  deference ;  but  surely,  with  reg^ 
to  wild  and  violent  notions,  assuming  the  name  of 
opinions,  but  tending  by  overt  acts  to  overturn  every 
eatabhahed  govenunent,  and  to  introduce  anarchy  and 
conftmoB,  a  ddferent  mode  of  conduce  was  to  he  ob* 
served  Those  opinions  which  the  French  enter- 
tained were  of  the  most  dangerous  nature ;  they  were 
opiinoae  produced  by  interest,  inflamed  by  passion, 
propagatra  by  delusion,  which  their  success  had 'bar- 
ried  to  the  utmost  and  had  contributed  to 

render  still  more  dangerous.  For,  would  the  right 
honourable  gendeman  tell  him  that  the  Rnndi  opi-  • 
nions  received  no  additional  woght  fimn  the  raecMe 
of  their  armies  ?  Wah-  it  po-sible  to  separate  between 
the  progress  of  their  opimons  and  the  success  of  their 
arms  I  It  was  evident  ihaX  the  one  must  infiuenee 
the  other,  and  thnt  the  difiusion  of  their  principles 
must  keep  pace  with  the  extent  of  their  ivictoriee. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  the  progress  of  the  French  prift. 
ciples  in  this  country,  unless  the  defence  of  the  coun* 
try  should  previously  be  imdermined  by  the  intro- 
duction of  these  principles.  A  noble  lord  (Earl  Wy- 
combe) had  said,  that  k  a  war  should  take  place,  the 
bbme  of  tiiat  war  nrait  entirely  belong  to  minlelen. 

He  ',vonld  here  hef?  to  refer  to  the  rnnrfnrt  of  France. 
It  had  first  denied  the  obligation  of  a  treaty,  which, 
though  sometinioe  called  absolute,  had  been  conn* 
derea  as  the  comer  stone  of  the  bnlnnrc  of  Htirnpe, 
and  repeatedly  renewed ;  which  had  been  coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  Dutch  freedom,  and  was,  in  fact, 
neceenry  to  the  eziatenoe  of  the  independence  of 
Holland — a  treaty  in  which  France  could  have  no 

concern,  excejil  In  fulfilment  of  its  own  stipuliitlon, 

to  guard  it  against  infringement;  and  which  could 
only  be  a  matter  of  quortiott  between  dm  eovemgii 

of  the  Dutch  republic  and  the  sovereign  of  the  Atia. 
than  Netherlanos.  France  could  only  have  one  of 
two  motives  for  interference — either  as  aaamning  to 

act  as  sovcrcipn  of  t!ie  Netherlanrls,  or  herriits?  she 
hm  proclaimed  a  new  code  ul  the  law  of  natiuus,  by 
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wlndi  tbe  prMumn  to  dictate  tto  ereiy  ooaatrf  ,  and  t 

to  model  every  government  by  her  own  standard,  j 
Could  we  then,  io  this  country,  without  resigouig  the 
•pint  of  independent  Biitom,  ud  the  fiuth  due  to  an 
ally,  8ul)mit  to  80  ioiiolent  and  uojuflt  a  claim  as  that 
of  opening  the  Scheldt  on  the  part  of  the  French  ? 
But  they  affiBCted,  upon  their  present  systeni,  to  de- 
spise all  treaties,  ana  to  regard  the  one  in  question 
as  extorted  by  avarice  and  consented  to  throiigh  des* 
{K>tism.  The  second  circumstance  to  which  he  should 
call  their  attentioa  was  the  decree  of  the  I9tb  of  No* 
tember.   By  tide  deerae  tiM  P^eh  engaged  to  endet 
all  |K;  n[)lr  in  pi  octirinjj;  theirfreedom — such  a  freedom, 
be  supposed,  as  they  theinseivM  enjoyed.    We  iiave 
Men,  said  he,  French  freedom  In  demtition,  wt  have 
seen  it  in  illustration,  and  hare  now  an  opportunity 
to  compare  the  theory  with  the  practice,    llieir  con* 
duct  in  Flanders  afforded  a  specimen  of  the  nature 
of  their  freedom.   They  had  there  eodenvourad  to 
propagate  their  doctrines,  bat  tindifigdie  inhabitants 
not  diKposed  to  give  them  so  favourable  a  reception 
•a  they  could  have  wished,  they  had  taken  the  method 
of  inenleatiDg  opinions  of  freiedom  by  force.  Their 
general  had  issued  a  proclamation,  that  whoever 
should  not  embrace  the  tree  of  liberty  should  be  cut 
off  as  a  wretch  unfit  to  live.  The  noUe  lord  talked 
of  thpir  having  given  an  explanation  with  respect  to 
this  decree.    What  sort  of  explanation  had  they 
given  i   They  had  state<l  that  it  was  not  their  inten- 
tion to  aamt  a  Uw  individuals,  but  only  to  interfere 
in  ctWM  where  a  great  majority  of  the  people  ehoidd 
be  disposed  to  shake  off  weir  govemmont ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  their  intention  to  promote  rebellion  in 
other  coontriea,  and  to  declare  war  against  all  estab- 
lished governments.    Tliis  sort  of  war  v-as  an  inpx- 
piable  war  agamst  all  legitimate  power,  and  which  was 
only  to  terminate  in  its  extinction.   Fommrly  the 
aplendoor  of  conquest  had,  in  some  measure,  been 
pnrstted  with  a  respect  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
government  and  righ'.s  of  the  conquered.    The  Ro- 
mans were  careful  to  preeenre  the  government,  the 
hairits,  and  cnstema  of  tiia  nath»8  which  they  had 
vanquished,  considering  that  as  the  best  security  for 
their  conquests.    For  the  present  age  had  been  rc- 
eerved  the  idea  of  a  war  of  extirpation— «  war  which 
should  tend  to  annihilate  whatever  had  been  held 
most  dear,  or  found  most  valuable.    This  was  a  sort 
of  war  which  had  never  been  carried  on  even  by  des- 
^ta,  and  whidi  was  only  axsmplified  in  the  eonduct 
of  those  modem  repubHosna  who  held  oat  a  system 
of  what  they  r  illed  freedom  and  happinei^H.  One 
honourable  gentleman  (Major  Maitlano)  had  declared 
thnt  the  wMio  of  tlw  duiger  which  bad  been  held  out, 
and  the  rnnse<|nent  alarm  which  had  !>een  excited  in 
the  country,  was  a  mere  delwiiun,  effeeted  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  noinistry.  lliat  honourable  gentleman  had 
at  the  same  time  stated,  that  the  uniform  misconduct 
of  ministry  since  they  came  into  power  was  sufficient 
to  have  occasioned  all  the  mischiefs  which  had  been 
described,  and  u>  bring  any  coontry  into  a  state  of 
Aa  grsatest  eafaimity.   If  this  was  the  ease,  he.  for 
one,  conlii  not  l»iir  rf'.oi<'«  that  all  these  mischiefs, 
and  all  this  calamity,  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
delusion.    In  reply  to  the  marquis  of  Titchfldd,  who 
had  accused  minixiers  of  tardiness,  Mr.  P.  asserted, 
that  it  was  not  tiU  very  lately  the  proceedings  had 
assumed  sufident  importance  to  justify  ministerial 
interference.    It  was  curious  that  other  gentlemen  in 
oppoution  had  brought^  directly  contrary  charge,  by 
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accusing  ministers  of  too  great  precipitation.  It  was 
only  the  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Hninswick,  and  the 
Huccess  of  the  French  arms,  with  the  consequences 
that  had  followed,  etents  so  npid  and  nneiqiectcd, 

which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  and  which  defied 
even  the  smallest  conjecture,  that  rendered  the  dan- 
ger  so  imminent,  and  the  necessity  of  preparations  so 
urgent  on  the  part  of  this  country.  It  wa«?  not  till 
lately  that  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  had  occurred, 
an  infringement  of  the  stipulations  of  treaties,  and  an 
invasion  of  our  allies,  the  Dutch,  which  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  this  coonti^  to  ifitefftfc, 
more  especially  it  «i:cm>:r!  to  npen  the  wav  fur  far- 
ther violationti  of  treaty  and  more  extended  acnuiti- 
tions  of  conquest.  It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  No- 
vember that  tVtr  f^rcree  had  pas.sed,  which  menaced 
hostility  to  every  government,  and  the  principles  of 
which  every  nation  in  Europe  was  interested  to  op- 
pose. He  trusted  it  would  appear  from  attention  to 
tliese  circumstances,  that  as  soon  as  the  danger  coidd 
be  asn  i(;iined,  measures  l.ii  l  lieen  taken  to  meet  it, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  vigilance,  pre- 
caution, and  activity,  on  the  part  of  mtnisseM.  Ho 
trusted  that  they  would  all  concur  to  mppt  the  pre- 
sent emergency  by  suitable  measures,  to  ubvtate  the 
danger  by  the  most  efl^ctvsl  means  wliicli  eould  be 
devised,  and  unite  their  strength  for  two  great  ol>- 
jects — the  safety  of  the  country  and  support  of  the 
constitution."  Ilia  biE  was  tMtt  nad  a  thifd  liae» 
and  passed. 

On  the  84t1iof  Janrany,  T793.  iDtdHgeoeenirmd 

in  London  of  the  mel:?rrho!y  catastrophe  of  Louis 
XVI.  His  majesty  immediately  notified  to  M.  Cbaa* 
velin  t^t  the  charsctsr  tHtb  which  be  had  been  in- 
vested at  the  British  court,  and  of  which  the  func- 
tions had  been  «o  long  siupended,  being  now  ea> 
tirely  terminated  by  th«  dsaHl  Of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  he  had  no  longer  any  public  character  here, 
and  that  within  eight  days  he  must  quit  the  king- 
dom. The  French  rulers,  by  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Istof  February,  1 793,  declared  war  agamst 
Grsat  Britain  with  acclamation,  and  aooa  after 
against  Holland,  which  their  forces  were  ready  to 
invade.  Upon  the  very  same  day  that  France  de- 
clared war  i^nst  Great  Britain,  UM  Britisli  paitta- 
ment  was  engn-^ffl  in  discussing  a  message  from  the 
king  concerning  the  papers  which  had  passed  be- 
tween M.  Chauvelin  and  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  On  tilts  oocasian  Mr.  Fitt,  adio  had  now 
resumed  his  seat  in  parHament,  made  an  etoqnsnt 
harangue.  Adverting  at  the  commcncemr  ni  of  the 
speech  to  the  roelancnoly  catastrophe  which  had  jost 
taken  plaee  in  Fhtnee,  he  represented  it "  as  an  event 
sn  full  of  grief  and  horror,  that  he  wisliH  it  were 
j  possible  to  tear  it  from  their  memories,  and  expunge 
it  from  the  page  of  history,  and  remove  it  for  ever 
frnm  the  observation  and  comments  of  mankind ; — 
but  that  event  was  unfortunately  passed,  and  the 
present  a^e  must  be  for  ever  contaminated  with  the 
KOilt  and  ignominy  of  having  witnessed  it.  In  this 
dreodfttl  transaction  they  saw  eoucentratsd  dm  oAct 
of  those  principl' j  irOiril  to  their  utmoj<t  extent, 
which  set  oat  with  dissolving  all  the  bands  by  which 
society  was  held  together ;  principles  esublisbed  in 
oppn<!ition  to  every  law.human  and  divine, and  ^h:rh. 
presumptuously  relying  on  the  authority  of  wiui  and 
delusive  theories,  rejected  aU  the  advantages  of  the 
wisdom  and  cTperience  of  former  sg^'t  end  even  the 
sacred  instructioaa  of  revelation.   While,  tlisrefbrc^ 
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he  directed  their  attention  to  this  tranuction,  he 
paid  not  only  atribute  tu  humanity,  hut  be  BUgt^ented 
to  them  aaaUMtoC  much  useful  reflectioii.  No  con- 
eideration  liufeed  emild  be  more  eonmeted  with  a 
country  iik(  tins,  or  of  a  greater  importance,  than 
what  tended  to  avert  such  tranaactione  as  had  taken 
pitee  m  that  ndghbooriiiflr  •(•te.  Hera,  wlicre  a 
monarch  formed  an  p»!spnti;i1  part  of  the  (government, 
dothed  with  iQviolai)uuy  whicii  was  essential  to  the 
«nmw  of  the  sovereign  power  i  where  the  legisla- 
ture was  composed  of  a  mixtan  of  democracy  and 
aristocracy,  and  where,  by  thebeuefltiof  this  system, 
we  had  been  exempted  fromthoae  mischiefs  which  in 
lormer  agee  bad  been  produced  by  despotism,  and 
which  were  enljr  to  be  eaeeeded  by  those  still  more 
horricl  evils  which  in  the  present  time  Leenfound 
Co  be  the  fruits  of  licentiottsnese  and  anarchy.  Mr. 
Ktt  thennroco  rln!  to  lennrii  OB  the  different  papers 
which  had  l)cen  laid  on  the  table,  and  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  It  would  appear  from  the  first 
Boper,  that  the  system  on  which  liib  majesty  had  uni- 
^nily  actal  wae  founded  on  the  very  principles 
vhich  had  afterwards  <fieteted  the  neesssity  of  Us 
ninkiri^'  preparations.  His  majesty  had  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  internal  government  of  France, 
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vuuog  any  pan  m  we  mwroai  government  oi  r  ranee 
«nd  had  nede  a  positive  decuration  to  that  effect 
When  he  took  that  wise,  trpneroii<!,  and  tiisinterested 
resuluiioD,  he  had  reason  to  expect  iriat  the  French 
would  in  return  have  respected  the  rights  of  himself 
nnd  hi<<  allies,  and  most  of  all,  that  uey  would  not 
have  attempted  any  internal  interference  in  this  coun- 
try.   A  paper  on  the  t  ibU:  ninMincd  on  their  part  a 
fMMitiveoootnet  to  abstain  from  any  of  those  ads,  by 
wbieb  flwf  b«i  provoked  die  uidignetiott  «f  we 
country     In  this  paper  they  disclaimed  all  views  of 
eggrandiaement ;  tbey  gave  assurances  of  their  good 
«oiidaiet  to  aeatoal  nations ;  they  protested  against 
their  entertaining  an  idea  of  interferinp:  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  or  makmg  any  attempts  to 
excite  insurrection ;  upon  the  express  ground  (stated 
an  the  paper)  that  such  mlsiliBreiioeaiMrsuch  attempts 
would  he  a  violation  ef  the  hw  of  nations,  they  had 
themselves,  by  anticipati  ti.  p;issei1  Kcntmcc  upon 
their  own  cwduct ;  and  the  event  of  thu  discussion 
would  dedde  wbedier  that  sentence  would  be  con- 
tirmed  by  thns?  who  had  actually^  been  ininrcd 
During  toe  whole  summer,  while  France  had  been 
unpaged  in  the  wars  tnth  Austria  .u.i:  Prussia,  his 
nniesty  had  in  no  shape  departed  from  the  neutrality 
which  he  had  engaged  to  observe,  nor  did  he,  bv  the 
smallest  act,  give  any  reason  to  suspect  his  adher* 
«nM  to  that  aystem.  But  what,  he  would  ask,  was 
eondnet  of  tlie  Fnnchl  The  first  inatanee  of 
thi-ir  Kurress  in  Savoy  had  been  sufficient  to  unfold 
the  plan  of  their  ambition.   They  had  immediately 
adopted  ^e  course  to  annex  it  for  ever  to  their  own 
dominions,  and  had  displayed  a  resolution  to  do  the 
same  wherever  they  should  carry  their  arms.  That 
■they  might  not  leave  any  doubt  of  their  intentions,  by 
a  formal  decree,  they  had  stated  their  jilan  of  over, 
turning  every  government,  and  snbMittttiBg  tiieir 
own;  they  threatened  destruction  to  all  who  should 
au)t  be  iBciined  to  adopt  their  system  of  freedom,  and 
\ff  a  liorrld  noekery  offered  fratemiaatioii ;  where 
it  was  refused  they  were  determined  to  employ  force, 
and  to  propagate  their  principles,  where  they  should 
hU  to  gain  assent,  by  the  mouths  of  cattBon.  They 
■e?itabli<;hc'i,  in  the  instructions  in  the  nnnrmm'tm^r^ 


apect  tu  the  countries  entered  by  their  armies,  a 
standing  revolutionary  order  that  instituted  a  system 
of  ofganiaing  disorganization.  And  what  was  the 
reasoB  whidi  tiiey  aMsigued  ferall  tkta^  'The  prnod 
(if  fnn  dom,'  said  they,  '  muNt  soon  come  ;  we  must 
then  endeavour,  by  ail  means  in  our  power,  to  ac- 
complish it  now;  for  should  this  freedom  be  seoom- 
pli.ihed  f*v  other  nations,  what  then  will  become  of 
us  i'  For  jusil/  might  they  entertain  doubts  fur  their 
safety.  They  had  nndand  the  Netherlands  a  pro- 
vince, in  substance  as  welt  as  name  entirely  depend- 
ent  on  France.  That  system,  pursued  by  the  jacobin 
soci'-ties,  in  concert  with  their  corre«p<!iuIt  iits,  had 

fiven  a  more  fatal  blow  to  hberty  than  any  which  it 
ad  em  enlftred  from  the  boldeatatieaipte  of  liie 
most  aspirintr  monarch. 

"  What  had  been  the  circumstances  which  had  at- 
tended the  triumphal  entry  of  General  Damourier? 
Demonstration'^  of  joy  inspired  by  terror,  iUumina- 
lioMs  (uiperiousiy  demanded  by  an  armed  force.  And 
when  the  primary  assembly  met  to  deliberate,  in 
what  dicofflilaBesa  did  tbajrasaemble!  With  a  tree 
of  liberty  planted  amidst  tkera,  and  sommndcd  by  a 
hollow  square  of  French  soldiers ;  a  situation  surely 
equally  conducive  to  the  ease  of  their  own  thoughts, 
and  tM  freedom  of  their  public  deliberations.  And 
what  had  happened  even  ?in(-p  the  French  lin  l  jiro- 
fessed  their  intention  ot  evacuating  the  territories 
which  they  had  entered,  at  the  eooeluaion  of  the 
war  ?  A  deputation  had  been  received  from  Hainaalt 
requesting  that  it  might  be  added  as  an  eighty-fifth 
department.  And  how  had  this  deputation  been 
received  i  Had  the  remiset  been  r^ected  i  No,  it 
bad  only  been  postponed  till  a  comimHee  should  be 

ah'iu  t.o  pre[)nrL'  inHti-urtions  how  xho'^c  nntirins  who 
should  be  desirous  of  the  same  union  should  be  abie 
to  incorporate  themselves  with  France  in  a  regular 
and  formal  manner,  ti!!  thp  preliminnries  should  bo 
settled  by  which  it  should  subject  tu  lU  government 
and  add  to  its  territories  every  i^ntrv  which  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  experience  the  fsree  ol  ite 
arms,  and  to  give  to  its  wild  and  desti' active  ambition 
only  the  same  litnits  witli  those  of  its  power  Ii  was 
matter  of  serious  consideration  how  far  such  a  c<^- 
duct  not  only  ought  to  ranse  the  indignatioD,  but 
rni^lit  tend  to  affcct  the  interestji  of  this  country.  To 
show  tiuw  the  French  bad  behaved  with  respect  to 
neutral  nations,  he  need  only  refer  to  their  dectcoof 
the  19th  of  November,  which  had  already  been  so 
often  mentioned  and  so  amply  discussed.  He  then 
read  that  [>asHage  in  which  the  French  grant  fraternity 
to  all  those  people  who  should  be  desirous  to  gain 
thetr  fifeedom,  and  oAr  tbecn  aesistanoe  for  that 

purpose.  By  the  hye,  be  tnarkct!,  that  to  grant 
fraternity  was  a  cunous  state  of  equaiUy,  and  that 
none  might  be  at  a  lose  to  kaow  to  whom  the  French 
nation  were  disposed  to  grant  this  relationship  of 
younger  brothers,  they  had  ordered  the  decree  to  be 
printed  in  all  languages,  by  which  it  might  be  jier- 
ceivad  that  th^  btenided  tht  favour  for  all  natuma 
who  chose  to  accept  of  it.  Some  pretended  exphma- 
tiotis  had  indeed  been  given  of  this  decree,  h»ut  of  .all 
these  explanations  he  shwUd  say  nothing  but  wiiat 
had  already  been  etatcd  by  Ae  nobta  aeentary  of 
state,  that  they  contained  only  an  avowal  and  a  re- 
^tition  of  the  offence.  The  whole  of  their  language, 
institutes,  and  eondnet,  had  been  dmeted  to  the 
total  •snl)vpr«ion  of  ovprv  <Tovcrnmrnf .  To  monarchy 


avhum  they  appointed  to  eniurcc  tiic  decree  witii  rc-  [  pariicuiuriy  they  had  icstuieu  the  most  decided  aver- 
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mon,  and  so  violent  was  their  enmity  that  they  could  |  there  the  suretl  tree,  and  we  will  stretch  oat  ovr 
l>e  satisfied  with  nothing  IflM  dnn  its  entire  exter- 
mination    'Ilu'  h]nf)dy  sentence,  which  the  hand  of 
tile  asNa«!!in  had  lately  carried  into  execution  against 
their  own  monarch,  was  passed  against  the  sovereigns 
of  all  comitrim.   Were  not  their  principles  intended 
to  be  applisd  in  their  effects  to  this  government  ?  No 
society  in  this  countrj',  however  small  in  number, 
however  contemptible,  however  even  questionable  in 
existence,  had  sent  addreesfle  to  tiwir  assembly,  in 
which  they  had  expressed  sentiments  of  sedition  and 
treason,  waich  had  not  been  received  with  a  d^^e 
oftheateical  extravagance,  and  cherished  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  congenial  feeling.    Need  he  then  n^k 
if  England  was  not  aimed  at  by  this  conduct,  and  it  ii 
alone  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  consequences  of 
a  sf  stem,  the  urofossioii  of  which  was  anaiehy,  and 
wiaeh  aeemed  to  aspire  to  estri>1i«h  vbivenal  do- 
minion upon  the  ruin  of  every  government  ?  From 
vFbat  had  passed  in  a  former  part  of  the  evening,  he 
understood  that  it  would  be  wged  that  tbe  Dotch 
had  made  no  formal  requisition  for  the  support  of 
this  country,  in  order  to  re^jiat  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  by  the  French,  and  to  enaUe  them  to  main- 
tain their  right  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  that 
river.    He  granted  that  no  such  formal  requisition 
had  been  iiia  ii-     But  might  there  not  be  jinulential 
reasons  for  not  making  this  reauisition  on  their  part 
mrf  dilftrant  htm  those  wfaieb  alMmld  induce  this 
eountry  to  withhold  its  support  ?    When  the  Frenrl  i 
opened  the  Scheldt,  the  Dutch  entered  their  solemn 
protest  against  that  invasion  of  their  righta,  wUeh 
left  them  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  take  it  up  as  an  act 
of  hoatility.    If,  from  the  sudden  progress  of  the 
French  arms  and  the  circumstance  of  their  forces 
being  at  their  veqr  door,  they  either  from  prudence 
or  fiMr  did  not  tiiink  praper  to  take  it  np  aa  an  im> 
mediate  commencement  of  hostilities,  because  they 
had  been  timid,  would  Enshuid  think  itself  at  hherty 
to  leave  its  allie8,a]icad7  involved  in  a  aitaiition  of 
imminent  danger,  to  that  certain  ruin  to  which  they 
were  exposed  m  consequence  of  a  system,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  threatened  also  destruction  to  Eng. 
land,  Europe,  and  to  the  whole  of  rnankin  l  ^  T'hus 
in  on  those  three  assurances  which  they  had  givtn  of 
:r  intc-niiun  to  reject  any  pystcm  of  aggrandixe- 
tnent,  to  abstain  from  interferinj(  in  the  government 
of  any  neutral  eountry,  mi  to  respect  we  fightt  of 
his  majesty  and  of  his  alhes,  they  had  entirely  failed, 
and  in  every  respect  completely  reversed  that  hne  of 


arms  to  oar  repubhcan  brethren :  the  tyranny  of 

their  government  will  soon  be  destroyed.'  lie  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  this  declaration,  which 
distinguished  the  English  people  from  the  lUng  nd 
Uie  priiamentt  and  to  tbe  nature  of  that  present 
wbioi  waa  meant  to  be  made  them.  VfhUe  such  de- 
clarations were  in  force,  what  r m]  I  he  thought  of 
any  explanations  which  were  pretended  to  be  given, 
or  what  credit  was  due  to  the  assertione  tbat  they 
entertained  no  intentions  hostile  to  the  government 
of  this  country  i  From  all  these  circumstancc6  be 
concluded  that  the  conduct  and  pretensions  of  tbe 
French  were  such  as  were  neither  consistent  wnh  the 
existence  or  safety  of  this  country,  such  as  tiui 
house  could  not,  and,  he  was  confident,  never  would 
ac  q  uiesce  in.  Unless  you  wUl  then  recede  fimn  jour 
principlee,  or  tbey  withdimw.  a  war  rnnet  be  Aeeon- 
secjuence.  As  to  the  time,  tlie  precise  moment,  he 
should  not  pretend  to  tlx  it — it  would  be  left  open 
to  the  last  for  any  satisfsctory  explanation,  but  he 
nhould  derriv"  f!icm  if  he  should  say  that  he  thought 
any  such  explanation  would  btj  given,  or  that  it  waa 
probable  that  a  war  could  be  avoided. 

The  intelligence  of  the  French  declaration  of  war 
having  been  received  on  the  I  Idi  of  February,  a  hms* 
sage  announcing  the  war  was  delivered  to  the  huti^e. 
Mr.  Pitt  stated  what  had  occurred  since  his  majcsty'e 
last  message,  and  proceeded  to  notice  tboee  groondo 
which  had  swerved  as  a  pretence  for  the  deolarntinn  of 
war.    When  his  uiajettv  had  dismissed  M.  Chauve- 
lin,  what  were  then  the  hopes  of  peace?   He  was  by 
no  means  sangtrine  in  such  hopes,  and  he  had  stated 
to  the  huu£e  that  he  then  saw  but  little  probability 
that  a  war  could  be  avoided.  Still,  however,  the  last 
moment  had  been  Itept  onen  to  receive  any  aatiefac- 
tory  explanation  that  ro^fnt  be  offered ;  bat  what,  it 
might  be  asked,  was  to  l>e  the  mode  of  receiving  such 
explanation  i    When  his  majesty  had  dismissed  H, 
Chanveiin,  eight  days  had  been  allowed  him  for  bia 
departure;  and  if  liirinj^  that  period  Hp  hnrl  sent  any 
more  satisfactory  e.xpianiUion,  still  it  would  have  been 
received.   M.  Chauvdin»  however,  inBtanil7  glutted 
the  country  without  making  any  proposition.  An- 
other agent  had  succeeded  (M.  Aiarat^,  who  on  his 
arrival  m  this  country  had  notified  himself  aa  the 
charae  d'affaires  on  the  part  of  the  French  repaUae, 
but  had  never  during  his  reetdence  in  the  fcing^dosu 
offered  the  '^mnllcst  crunmnnication.    Wh  it  ^v^u'i  the 

,   ,  ^   next  event  which  had  succeeded .'  An  embargo  waa 

conduct  which  tneyhad  so  solemnly  pledged  them-  Isid  on  all  the  vessels  and  persons  of  his  majesty  *• 


selves  to  adopt.  Whatever  tli'-y  had  offered  under 
the  name  of  explanatioos,  contained  nothing  that 
either  offered  any  compensation  for  the  past,  or  was 
at  all  satisfiKtory  with  respect  to  the  future.  On  the 
of  December  M.  Chauvelin,  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  councU,  had  presented  the  note  complain- 
ing of  the  decree  of  the  I9tb  of  November.  Un  the 
31st  of  December  a  member  of  that  eieentive 
cil  (minister  of  the  marine^  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
the  friends  of  hberty  in  the  soa-ports ;  from  which  he 
would  now  read  eomepaaaagea.    "11m  hing  and  his 

Eurliarocnt  mean  to  make  war  against  us.  Will  the 
nglish  repubUcans  suffer  it  ?  Already  these  free- 
men  show  their  discontent,  and  the  repugnance 
which  thev  liave  to  hear  arms  againat  their  brothers, 
the  FVencn.  Wdtl  we  will  fly  to  their  succour; 
we  will  make  a  descent  in  the  island;  we  will  lodge 
thwe  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty  j  we  will  plant 


subjects  who  were  then  in  France.   This  embargo 
was  to  be  considered  as  not  only  a  s)'mptom,  but  as 
an  act  of  hostility.  It  certainly  md  taken  place  with- 
out  any  notice  having  been  given,  contrary  to  treaty, 
and  against  all  the  laws  of  nations.  Notwithstanding 
this  violent  and  outr.ic' dus  act,  such  was  the  dtspo. 
sition  to  peace  m  hu  majesty's  ministers  that  the 
channelc  of  eommurication  even  after  thia  period 
were  not  shut.    A  most  singular  circumstanr'.  li  i 
pened.  which  was  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  his 
majesty's  minister  at  the  Hague,  on  the  very  day 
when  th?  rmbargo  became  known  here,  that  h?  h-.  l 
received  an  intimation  from  General  Dumourier  ilaai 
the  general  wished  an  interview,  in  order  to  see  if  it 
were  yet  possible  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
the  two  cotintries,  and  to  promote  a  general  pacifica- 
tion,   lu-i   1  1    i  treating  the  emharj.  ')  i-  in  act  of 
hostihty,  and  furbeaiiog  from  any  conimnnicatiwn. 
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«v«B  aAv  lliit  qg!i;rc8mon,  his  majoity'ainintstm,  on 
the  sante  day  on  v'lich  the  embargo  was  made  known 
to  them,  gave  instructions  to  the  ambusador  at  the 
Hague  to  enter  into  a  communieatkm  wilh  Gfloeral 
Dumourlrr  l^nt  hpfore  the  answer  of  froverrra^nt 
COOld  reach  the  ainliassador,  or  any  means  he  adopted 
f«r  carrying  the  object -proposed  into  execution,  war 
was  deaand  on  the  part  of  tha  Fpaoch  against  this 
comii^.  Ha  must  again  vtnttt  tar  a  moment  to  the 
MObargo.  He  then  stated  that  a  detention  of  ships, 
if  no  ground  of  hostility  has  been  nT«ii»  i*  in  the 
first  plan  contriry  to  die  law  off  aaliem :  itt  dM  se- 
cond place,  there  was  an  actual  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  provided  for  this  very  circumstance ; 
and  this  treaty  (if  not  set  aside  by  our  breach  of  it, 
wiiieh  ho  ahinild  come  to  piaicntiy)  oqnanlr  aaid, 
dnt  *hi  ctw  a  raptmo  thne  shall  bo  f^iym  for  the 
removal  of  persons  and  effects.'  Mr.  Pitt  f1  n  i  n 
tered  into  an  examination  of  the  articles  of  the  French 
dedaiation,  which  he  provodtocontittof  the  weakest 

|SretertB.  Of  all  the  reri'ions  he  evfr  hcnrd  for  mak- 
ing war  against  another  country,  that  of  the  French 
U{X)n  this  occasion  was  the  most  extraordinary:  they 
oiiid  they  would  make  war  on  n^— first,  baeaoio  wo 
tofod  our  own  conslilution ;  secondly)  became  we 
detested  their  proceedings;  and,  lastly,  hrr;iu*r  we 

E resumed  to  grieve  at  the  death  of  their  murdered 
ing.  llius  wotild  they  even  destroy  those  princi- 
ple>  nf  iu<;tice  and  those  gentiments  of  compassion, 
which  led  to  reprobate  their  crimes  and  to  be  affljctetl 
at  their  cruelties.  Thus  would  they  deprive  us  of 
that  last  resource  of  humanit¥--to  moom  over  the 
nMbMnnos  and  sdFerinf^g  of  OieviGtints  of  dieir  in- 
jostice;  thev  would  not  only  endeavour  to  destroy 
our  piditieal  exi«teDce,  and  to  deprive  us  of  the 
ptivilBgos  which  we  enjoyed  as  subjects  of  the  most 
excellent  constitution,  but  they  wrnld  rradicate  our 
feelings  as  men;  they  would  make  ciimes  of  the 
sympathies  which  were  excited  by  the  distresses  of 
oar  common  nature ;  thev  would  repnse  our  ngbs 
and  restrain  oar  tesrs.  lie  now  eame  to  his  cendu- 
fiion. — We,  said  he.  have  in  every  instance  observe  ! 
the  strictest  neutrality  with  respect  to  the  French  : 
we  have  poshed  to  its  utmost  extent  the  system  of 
tempersTiee  and  moderation ;  we  have  held  out  the 
means  of  ticcommodation ;  we  have  wailed  till  the 
lastmoraenlforsatisfactorj'explanation.  These  means 
of  accommodation  have  been  alwhted  and  abused, 
and  aR  along  there  has  appesred  no  disposition  to 
give  any  -nti-Hictor)' explanation.  They  have  now 
at  last  come  to  an  actual  affgresaion  by  seizing 
oar  vessels  in  their  ports  wiOoat  any  pravocation 
ffiren  on  our  part ;  withotit  any  preparations  having 
been  uJopted  but  those  of  necessar)'  precaution,  they 
ha\  e  declared,  and  are  now  waging  war.  Such  is  the 
conduct  which  they  have  musued,  such  is  the  siUia- 
tioo  in  wlddi  wo  sisnd.  It  now  remalDa  to  be  seen 
whether  under  Pro%ndence  the  efforts  of  a  free,  brave, 
loyal,  and  happy  people,  aided  bv  their  allies,  will 
not  be  successftil  in  checking  toe  progress  of  a 
system,  the  principles  of  which,  if  not  opposed, 
threaten  the  most  fatal  conRe<]uences  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  thi^  cnuntry  the  security  of  its  allies,  the 

good  order  of  every  European  government,  and  the 
appinesa  of  tte  whole  boman  race.  Messrs.  Fox, 
Burkp.  and  Sheridan  then  spoke,  and  the  fir^t  ;:cntlr- 
tnan  moved  an  amendment ;  the  address  was,  how- 
ever, voted  without  a  division. 
On  the  17th  otJvm,  lJ$9,Ux,  fosnovodesrtaia 
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resolutions,  expressing  the  request  of  the  house  that 
his  majesty  would  take  the  earlie<^t  opporuinity  of 

f>rocuring  peace.  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  address  in  a 
ong  speech.  He  esid  bo  dia  not  bssitale  to  dedare 
the  motion  the  most  impolitic  and  preposterous,  and 
only  calcttlatcd  to  amuse  and  delude  the  people,  by 
holding  out  the  ^  i  ilility  of  peace  when,  in  reality, 
it  was  impoMible,  "  You  have  seen,"  said  Mr.  Pitt. 
' '  yoaradves  and  all  Europe  attacked — when  you  have 
seen  a  system  established,  violating  ^>]1  tn  ih*^. 
regarding  all  obligations,  and,  under  the  name  of  the 
rights  mnttUf  ttmting  the  principles  of  uaorpatioa 
abroad,  tyranny  and  confusion  at  home,  you  will 
judge  whether  you  ougiii  to  m  down  without  some 
security  a^nst  the  consequences  of  such  a  system 
being  agam  bromiiit  into  action.  And  thia  aecuiitj, 
it  appearstome,esnoidybeoblatnsdin  <meof  time 
mo;!r  >: — first,  that  these  principles  shall  no  longer 
predommate  {  or  second,  that  those  who  are  now  en> 
gaged  in  them  shall  be  taught  that  they  ars  tmprae- 

(im'ilp,  and  ron^-inrni  of  tlicir  own  want  of  power  to 
carry  them  into  execution  ;  or  third,  that  the  issue  of 
the  present  war  shall  be  such  as,  by  weakening  their 
powW  of  attack,  shall  atraigtiian  yoor  power  olrasist- 
anee.  Without  ttese  yon  nay  tnoeed  nave  an  anned 
[TUi-v,  n  ti  itiporary  fin-^pf^rT^ion  of  hostilities ;  Vul  no 
permanent  peace;  no  solid  sscuritv  to  guard  von 
against  the  vspelition  of  injnry  and  the  renewal  of 
ntt-irk.  The  prenent  motion  can  only  tend  to  fetter 
the  oiierauons  of  war,  to  delude  uur  subjects,  to  gra- 
tify the  factious,  to  inflame  the  discontented,  to  dis- 
courage our  allies^  to  strengthen  our  enemies.  What 
conld  Im  the  eSeet  of  any  negotiatioa  for  peace  in 
the  present  moment  ?  It  is  not  merely  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Marat,  with  whom  we  would  have  to  treat,  that 
I  oljectt  it  is  not  to  the  horror  of  those  crimes,  in 
every  stage,  rising  one  above  another  in  point  of 
enormity ;  but  I  oitject  to  the  consequences  of  that 
character,  to  the  effect  of  those  crimes.  They  are 
such  as  render  negotiation  nsstoss.  and  must  en^rely 
deprive  of  Stability  any  peace  wMdi  eoold  be  con- 
chuled  in  such  circumstances.  All  the  crimes  which 
disgrace  history  have  occurred  in  one  country-,  in  a 
epaee  ao  abort,  and  with  circumstances  ho  highly 
aggravated  m  outmn  thought  and  exceed  imagina* 
tion.  Should  wc  treat  with  Marat  before  we  had 
finished  the  negotiation,  he  might  again  have  de- 
scended to  the  dregs  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
spranir,  and  have  given  pbee  to  a  stiU  nHnte  despo. 
rate  villain.  Rut  if  the  motion  can  answer  no  good 
purpose,  can  it  answer  no  bad  one  f  Might  it  not 
serve  to  enooorsge  the  Fkench)  What  the  bononr. 
able  gentleman  reserved  as  the  last  part  of  his  sr^n* 
ment  seemed  to  have  this  tendency,  the  conclusion 
which  he  drew  (  f  tli-  necessity  of  n  jiorLre  from  the 
situation  of  the  cotmtry.  If  we  are  really  come  to 
tlut  period  of  distress,  we  most  indeed  emdt  to  the 
decrees  of  Providmrc  '.ritb  such  resitr-nntion  as  we 
would  submit  to  the  sacnhce  of  our  independence. 
If  the  period  of  our  ruin  ia  eome,  we  mustpnpanto 
meet  the  fate  which  we  cannot  avert;  we  eannot 
meet  it  in  any  shape  more  dreadftd  than  that  which 
is  proposed  by  the  motion  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
man. But  our  situation  is  not  yet  so  dsqierale.  With 
respect  to  tiie  smbarrassmsnt  of  oodit,  and  tbo  con- 
sequent intemiptinn  nf  commerce,  I  mav  ssfely  say 
that  none  have  watched  it  more  carefully  than  my- 
self, none  can  have  felt  it  more  anziotisly.  The  ho- 
f«5yiw^y|f>  gaotlannn  atalsi  the  nMam  off  labcf  winch 
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have  been  adopted  by  the  lefpiMnra*  ■•,  in  Ut  opi- 1 
nion,  a  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  calanoity  :  for  my 
put,  1  have  formed  a  very  different  conclusioa.  The 
«lbct  of  dM  Tdief  held  out  by  the  le(n«Iatas«,  evm 

before  it  wa?;  erpprionred,  was  completelv  'n  rpftore 
conAdencc  and  vigour  to  commerce— a  proot  that  tiie 
umliii  i  owod  atate  of  credit  vraa  only  temporary,  and, 
in  great  measure,  accidental.  The  praMM  motion, 
by  magnifying  the  inconvenience  which  we  hare  sus- 
tained into  a  calamity,  is  culculatid  to  give  a  false 
inipmaioBy  and  give  to  what  at  most  could  only  be 
ihe  of  tppniMBrion  at  hone,  aU  tho  miodiw- 
vous  consequences  of  a  real  distress  abroad.  It  is 
ralculated  to  discourage  our  allies  and  inspire  our 
enmnea  with  confidence.  Having  thm  given  ny 
opinion  as  a  memher  of  parliament,  there  are  some 
allusions  which  have  been  made  to  ine  an  a  member 
of  the  cabmet,  which  1  am  called  upon  to  notice.  I 
have  only  to  aay,  that  i£  there  i«  any  difference  in 
opinion  between  me  and  other  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, I  can  only  assure  him  that  I  am  tlie  niO'^t  ili  tcr- 
nioed  to  oppose  the  inrauoUs  and  uriaciples  upon 
whkh  diia  motion  it  founded.  I  nave  spoken  at 
much  pr eater  length  than  at  first  I  intended ;  but  on 
this  subject,  whenever  it  occurs,  I  find  it  impossible 
to  keep  those  bounds  which  I  had  prescribed  to  my- 
self, prompted  :i<;  I  am  to  enlarge  by  the  dearest 
feeimgt  and  pnuciples  of  my  heart,  affection  and 
gntitode  to  my  sovereign,  and  that  do^  whkli  I 
aw«  aa  a  mimbcr  of  the  community." 

In  thia  year  Iho  vnited  Irtahnnn  flrat  aiaenibled, 
and  the  Scotch  convenlifin  of  dtlet^atcs.  Ah  their 
pmrpoaea  were  known,  we  shall  pass  over  the  current 
•venti,  tin  tiM  meeting  of  parUament  on  the  Qlat  of 
January,  I7n4  Mr.  Fox  moved  an  amendment  to 
Ae  iKoposed  addreas  recommending  his  majesty  to 
treat,  aa  speedily  as  po«»ible,  for  a  peace  with  France, 
upon  Rafe  and  advantageous  terms,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  nature  or  form  of  the  government  that 
might  exist  in  that  country  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  the  I 
nreaanl  war  bad  not  been  hastily  and  rashly  ei^gaged 
»,  bnt  after  duo  deKberation  anil  mattwe  eonvietion. 
It  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  that  house, 
and  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  un- 
dertidcen  upon  graonda  atrictly  defemive;  and  that 
the  nation  were  frpKilly  compelled  to  engage  in  it  by 
the  obligations  ol  duty  and  the  urgency  of  nccesiiily. 
As  to  the  objects  of  the  war,  they  had  frequently  been 
brought  forward  in  the  couree  of  laet  session,  and 
unless  it  can  be  ahown  that  we  were  originally  mis- 
taken, that  they  were  not  pre  i  <  r  objects  of  contest, 
or  Uuit  they  are  already  gained,  the  obUgationa  and 
neecstity  which  originally  induced  us  to  undertake 
the  war,  operate  with  equal  force  at  the  present  mo- 
naeot.  He  had  placed  tlie  teriainalion  of  the  war 
upon  two  dicmnalancM ;  first,  the  being  able  to  pro- 
cure !i  pf'nre  upon  tenns  likely  to  render  it  secure 
and  jwrrnaueul ;  and  secondly,  an  indemnity  suitable 
to  expense  inctured  by  carrying  on  the  war.  He  had 
■Ivaye  aaaerted,  that  if  a  peace  could  be  made  upon 
terms  of  aecurity  to  tUe  eountry,  no  conatderation  of 
the  detestable  characters  of  the  niling  men  in  France, 
or  of  the  crimes  and  horrors  with  which  they  were 
wllied,  ought  to  influence  this  country  to  re)eel  such 
terni^  V\om  the  nature  of  the  French  government 
there  rnuM  be  no  de|iendence  on  the  characters  of 
whom  u  was  composed.  'Ihe  shifting  of  persons 
took  place  hki  the  shifting  of  scenes ;  but  this  change 
of  |iersou8  produced  no  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
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I  the  drana ;  the  principlee  and  proceedingi  afii  cts> 

tinued  the  same,  or  only  were  distinguisbed  in  their 
progress  by  increased  gradations  ci  enormity.  On 
the  21st  of  May  new  government,  more  dreadfal  in 

its  character,  and  more  fatal  in  its  effects-,  than  any 
which  preceded  it,  had  taken  place — this  was  the  re- 
volutionary  government — one  of  the  leading  featuree 
of  which  was  the  abolition  of  religion.  The  extinc- 
tion of  religious  sentiment  was  intended  to  pave  the 
wav  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  crimes,  and  entirely 
to  break  asunder  those  band*  of  society  which  had 
been  already  looaeuod.  A  second  measiiye  of  tine 
government  was  the  deslnu  ti  in  of  property  ;  n  pre- 
cedent which  tended  not  leiis  to  destroy  all  ideas  of 
justice  than  the  former  to  estii^web  aU  aenumenta 
'  of  piety.  Tliese  crimes,  however,  they  cortrived  to 
convert  into  sources  of  revenue.  From  the  pulage 
of  the  churches — from  the  destruction  of  proueltj  ■ 
from  the  confiscation  of  the  effects  of  those  wno  were 
condemned,  they  derived  the  means  for  conducting 
till  ir  milit  iry  operations.  'ITiey  pushed  every  re- 
source to  its  utmost  extent:  resources  so  desperate 
afford  in  themselves  the  moat  eertun  symptoms  and 

inr!irntipTT;  nf  the  approrxchinfr  dmy  of  that  system 
with  which  they  are  connected,  if  then  auch  be  the 
system,  if  such  the  means  of  its  support,  whitprao- 
pect  can  there  be  of  either  stability  or  permanence  to 
the  present  order  of  things  i  "  As  to  the  question  of 
the  honourable  gentleman,"  continued  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  **  whether  I  lan  never  to  nnke  peMO 
with  the  Jaeobfne  H  1e  eKtrencly  difficult  to  answer; 
and  it  would  be  neither  ]irii  ^ent  ncir  r;itional  in  me 
to  give  him  any  definitive  reply  in  the  present  mo- 
ment Hie  queetion  of  puraumg  the  war  imist»  in 
every  instance,  depend  upon  the  convenience  with 
which  it  can  be  carried  on  U>  ourselves,  and  of  that 
you  most  be  best  qualified  to  judge.  The  honour- 
able gentleman's  motion  is  certainly  couched  in  rery 
general  terms,  and  such  as  might  take  in  every  thing 
I  that  I  have  contended  for.  It  recommends  to  hi» 
miyeaty  to  conclude  a  peace  whenever  it  can  be  done 
upon  eafe  and  advantageona  tenne,  without  any  ro- 
ference  to  the  nature  and  form  of  government  which 
may  exist  in  France.  I  likewise  am  of  opinion  that 
a  safe  and  advantageous  peace  ought  to  be  condod- 
ed;  but  that  the  security  and  benefits  of  that  peace 
must  depend  upon  the  establishment  of  a  aovernmeat 
essentially  different  from  the  present.  But  thou^ 
the  motion*  from  the  general  terms  in  wluch  it  ia 
expressed  is  calculated  to  gain  no  precise  object,  it  ia 
yet  ca])able  of  much  mischief ;  it  means  and  says  that 
thia  house  entertains  sentiments  different  from  those 
expteeaed  by  hie  majesty  in  his  speedi.  It  holdeout 
to  our  allies  thnt  tlu  s  arc  no  longer  to  consider  us  aa 
eager  in  the  cause,  while  it  must  impart  encourage- 
ment and  confidence  to  our  enemies.  The  honour- 
able gentleman  has  said  that  a  treaty  with  the  French 
government  would  afford  us  aa  good  a  security  for 
the  continuance  of  peace  as  that  which  we  derived 
from  the  treaty  of  Ryiwick  or  Utrecht.  Ue  then,  in 
hia  uaual  way,  entwed  into  a  dedaraation  ngaliiat 
Inngs,  and  said  that  we  might  place  equal  df  prnJ- 
ence  on  the  good  faith  of  the  present  government 
of  Flranee,  aa  on  that  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIY. 
This  I  expressly  deny:  nnd  T  ;(t!irm,  that  had  that 
king  even  succeeded  in  nis  ambitious  projects  to  their 
full  extent,  what  we  should  then  have  anfered  might 
have  been  considered  as  a  deliverance,  compared  with 
what  must  be  the  consequence  of  auccess  attending 
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0Oart,  all  the  abilities  uf  his  generals  and  disciplin 
of  bis  artoiee»  all  the  great  exertions  which  he  >vaH 
wafaled  to  nttkcv  proowded  from  a  high  sentiment 
of  honour.   No  euch  principles  actuate  tliA  conduct 
of  the  present  French  tulen.   They  have  contri^ 
to  banish  all  restraints,  and  with  an  ambition  more 
insatiable  ther  have  at  their  diisposkal  means  of  de> 
•truetton  mucn  more  formidable  than  that  monarch 
ever  ji  )y«sf  'ised  in  the  TslerMiude  of  his  power.  The 
honourable  gentleman  has  inaccurately  state d,  that  I 
attach  the  same  degree  of  importance  to  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  in  Ffance  as  to  the  destruction  of 
the  present  system ;  this  is  by  no  means  die  ease.  I 
attach  import  ni  l' I  to  the  restoration  of  monarchy 
firom  an  opinioQ  tliat  in  the  present  Blate  of  France 
•onw  settled  form  ahould  take  place,  in  which  the 
ffrcatcr  i>art  of  the  people  may  be  disposed  to  concur. 
This  aocieut  government  1  consider  as  affording  the 
best  materials  upon  which  they  could  work  in  intro- 
ducintf^anv  change  into  the  fabric  of  their  constitU' 
tionTbotiaea, ul have Utonfht it inciimbent» fai  any 
interference  which  I  prcpni  i]  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Uiat  country,  tu  consult  cluedy  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  monarchy  appeared  to  me  the  ayalommoat 
f ri  r  n d  1  y  to  their  tnie  interesu.  But  there  is  one  part 
ot  ihc  argument  of  my  noble  friend  to  iirbich  I  must 
particularly  call  your  attention,  and  which,  inde- 
pendently of  every  other  consideration,  precludes 
even  the  po«dbifity  of  oar  treating  with  rVnnce  in 
the  present  moment     A  rlerrre  hns  b(  ?n  passed  by 
the  convention  forbidding  to  treat  with  any  enemy 
till  they  hate  evaciuted  the  terriioriea  of  the  i  p  i  1; 
lie;  and  on  the  1 1th  of  April  it  waa  again,  decreed, 
that  those  persons  shoula  be  punishea  mth  death 
who  should  propose  to  treat  with  any  pOtrar  which 
ahould  not  have  previously  acknowledged  Uie  inde- 
pendence of  the  French  nation,  and  the  unity  and  in- 
divisibility of  the  republic,  founded  upon  bbfrty  and 
equality.   Are  you  then  to  withdraw  your  annits,  to 
deprive  yonnm  of  the  co-operation  of  your  allies,  to 
forego  all  your  actiuintions,  to  give  up  Cond^  Ones- 
noi,  Tobago,  Fort  Louis,  all  the  factoriea  in  the  East 
Indies;    Should  you  consent  to  do  all  this;  should 
you  even  hasten  to  send  an  ambassador  to  treat  with 
the  convention,  and  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  Fo\\  I  believe,  on  a  former  occasion  volunteered 
himself  lor  tliat  purpoKe,  you  not  only  must  acknow- 
ledge the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Trench  repub- 
lic, but  you  muat  do  ao  in  their  own  way.  You  must 
acknoarledge  it  as  founded  on  liberty  and  eouality. 
You  must  subscribe  to  the  whole  of  their  cooe,  and 
by  this  act  sanction  the  deposition  of  your  sovereign 
and  the  annil^telion  of  your  Icgidalnre.   It  may  be 
said  that  they  would  not  insint  upon  all  this  to  its 
full  extent;  but  of  this  1  can  have  but  little  confi- 
dence when  I  comjiarc  their  past  declarations  and 
their  conduct.  To  whatever  pitch  of  extravagance 
tibey  may  have  reached  in  what  they  have  end,  the 
a|MUrdity  of  tlieir  expressions  has  in  every  instance 
been  aurpa&sed  by  the  outrages  of  their  conduct." 
In  the  month  of  February  isui,  Mr.  Pitt  WMX" 

Eectedly  resigned,  and  on  the  l6th  he  thua  asaigned 
iH  reasons.  "  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  stating 
that  the  insinuations  thrown  out  hy  an  honourable 
gentleman  this  night  were  unfounded,  my  idea  was, 
alhidiog  tothateharge^  that  I  bad  not  suggested  any 
rii;i]Oursinjiirifn:>-  tn  :ny sovereign,  to  whom lam.per- 
hiip,  more  than  aoy  man  in  his  dominions,  bound  by 
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An  the  splendour  of  his  f  gratitude,  duty*  and  aftetion. 

rvrr,  T  (Hd  not  mean  to  say  tliat  the  ground  assigned 
by  rumour  was  not  the  ground  of  my  resignatioOf 
much  less  did  I  decline  any  explanation,  fiut  it  m 
aomewhat  a  new  doctrine  that  a  man  cannot,  oon- 
artendy  with  bb  duty»  resign  a  high  and  responsible 
situation  without  giving  all  the  reasons  whicn  deter- 
mined him  on  that  line  of  conduct.  Where  this  sys- 
tem of  duty  is  established  I  know  not.   I  have  never 

heard  that  it  ^xn'^  n  public  crime  to  retire  from  office 
without  explainiuK  the  reason.  1  ihereiore  am  not 
aware  how  it  can  be  a  public  crime  in  roe  to  reUn- 
quiah,  without  aaaigning  the  caouae^  a  station  which  it 
would  be  the  ambition  of  my  life  and  the  passion  of 
my  heart  to  continue  to  fill,  if  T  cnriM  do  so  with  ad- 
vantage to  my  country,  and  consistently  with  what  I 
conceive  to  be  my  duty.  As  to  the  merits  then  of 
the  question  which  led  to  my  resignation,  though  I 
do  not  feel  myself  bound,  1  am  willing  to  submit 
them  to  the  house.  1  should  rather  leave  it  to  pos- 
terity to  Judge  of  my  conduct*  still  1  have  no  objectioin 
to  state  the  fhet: — I  and  aome  of  my  eoMeaguea  itt 
office  tiiri  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  upon  us  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  on  the  part  of  government,  which* 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  union  so  happily 
effected  between  the  taro  countries,  we  thought  of 
great  public  importance,  and  necessary  to  complete 
the  benefit  likely  to  renult  from  that  measure ;  we  felt 
this  opinicm  ao  atrongly  that  when  we  met  with  cir> 
curostancea  which  rmdered  it  fanpocatble  for  iie  to 

propose  it  ti^  a  measure  of  povernment,  we  felt  it 
equally  inconsistent  with  oiur  duty  and  our  honour 
ai  y  longer  to  remain  a  part  of  diat  government. 
What  may  be  the  omnion  of  othera  I  know  not ;  but 
I  beg  to  nave  it  understood  to  be  a  measure  which, 
if  I  had  remained  in  government,  I  must  have  pro- 
posed. What  my  conduct  will  be  in  a  different  situ« 
ation  must  be  regulated  by  a  mature  and  impartial 
review  of  all  the  cirrnm^tances  of  the  case.  I  sl;all 
be  governed  (as  it  has  always  been  the  wish  ot  my 
life  to  be)  only  by  such  considerations  as  I  think  best 
tend  to  insure  the  tranquillity,  tha  atraagth,  and  the 
bappineas  of  the  empit«.*' 

Having  l!1u^  traced  Mr.  Pitt  through  bia longer 
reer  of  rniiii--u  i  ial  duties,  it  remains  for  us  to  ^ew 
him  ii)  liiL  ss  ■,i^u\  I-  and  raapooaible  condition  of  a 
member  of  the  hou.se  of  commons.  In  th"  nrw  ad- 
ministration Mr.  Addington  was  the  iuhcniur  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  honours;  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was  in 
some  sort  recommended  by  Mr.  Fitt,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected Mr.  P. 'a  auppori.  Previoot  to  that  gentle- 
mnn'w  quitting  the  treasury,  he  prnilurt  i]  ilic  estiui.nte 
uf  supply  and  the  ways  and  means,  the  former  in- 
cluding a  kwn  of  26,400,0001.  The  taxea  warn  kid 
on  tea  and  sugar,  upon  paper  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent, 
additional,  and  various  other  articles.  Inquii  ics  were 
proj)oscd  into  the  expedition  to  I'errol  and  Cadiz,  and 
also  concerning  the  convention  of  £1-Arish,  which,  if 
obaerved  by  England,  it  was  aind  might  Imve  pn> 
vented  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  Egypt ;  but 
all  these  motions  were  negatived  by  the  usual  very 
great  majoritiea.  In  the  eoocae  of  the  session  new 
regulations  were  made  for  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion  of  wheat,  American  flour,  and  nee,  to  lessen  the 
growing  pressure  of  scarcity  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July 
the  house  ruse.  In  the  aesaion  which  immediately 
succeeded  the  change  of  mfaiiaters,  we  find  Mr.  Pitt 
the  friend  and  supporter  nf  ^f^.  Atldin^j'um.  Mr. 
i'itt's  speeches  were  short  uj[>oa  every  occasion,  and 
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were  principally  in  defence  of  the  mcasu)  of  im  ad- 
tniniitration.  On  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1801,  the  speech  fr<Hii  the  throne 
announced  tiie  nvotinble  eondonon  of  the  nego- 
tia.[iMns  begun  in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  It 
«j(pre«0ed  much  satisfaction  that  the  did'crencea  with 
the  northern  powen  had  been  adjosted,  and  that  the 
preHminaries  of  peace  had  been  ratified  bct^N-een  us 
and  the  French  republic.  As  the  provision  for  de. 
fraying  the  expenses  which  must  unavoidably  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  maintaining  an  adeouate 
peace  establishment,  could  not  be  made  without  large 
additional  supphes,  all  i  n-^il  le  attention  should  be 
paid  to  each  economical  arrangementa  m  might  be 
cooiiatent  with  the  great  olivet  of  seearit^  to  fail 
majesty's  dominions ;  and  concluded  mth  etuogitmis 
«o  the  navnl  and  military  operations  of  the  last  cam- 
nrign  and  the  glorious  issue  of  our  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Mr.  Pitt  sai  1  but  a  few  word<? ;  he  n  ne  how- 
ever on  the  Hide  of  administration,  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  Grenville  party  separated  from  their 
lite  fitiends^  by  openly  dedenqg  their  disapprolMtum 
oftfie|M«ee. 

During  the  n  m  tinder  of  the  session  Mr.  Pitt  spoke 
very  little  in  the  bouse.    He  continued  on  the  side 
of  administration,  who  also  derived  mndi  support 
from  thr  adherents  of  Mr  Fov    !,ord  Grenville  and 
his  party  were  now  as  decidedly  their  enemies.  On 
tiH  dSth  of  June,  1802,  parliament  roae.  Miniiters 
were  popular,  not  less  from  the  circumstance  of  peace 
being  concluded  under  their  austiices  than  from  the 
well-founded  belief  which  every  where  existed  of  their 
moderate  views,  their  strict  economy,  and  their  on- 
mllied  mtegrity.  No  event  of  impoitance  occnmd 
during  this  year,  but  the  decree  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, which  created  Bonanarte  consul  for  life, 
and  the  consequent  dm^  in  tne  French  constitu- 
tion.  Early  in  the  year  180  ?,  r  ionel  Despard  and 
bis  associates  were  brought  ui  trial.   The  British 
fniniatry  seemed  to  be  well  acnuainted  with  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  Bonaparte,  toough  no  symptom  of 
a  breach  was  manifested  tiU  the  month  of  March, 
except  an  increased  naval  and  militar)-  eKtablishment. 
Hot  long  after  the  samion  commenced*  an  overture 
was  made  by  Mr.  Addington,  first  to  a^aait  Mr.  Pitt 
to  an  equal  share  of  power  with  himself,  nominating 
liord  Chatham  m  the  ostensible  prime  minister ;  and 
finding  this  not  satisfactory,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Adding, 
ton  voluntarily  proiiosed  to  reinstate  Mr.  Pitt  in  his 
former  offices,  and  to  accept  himself  a  subordinate 
employment.    Mr.  Pitt,  however,  it  is  asserted,  de-  I 
dined,  unless  he  had  a  car/«  bUmeke,  alknmw  him 
the  sole  nomination  of  every  member  of  13x9  caSinet ; 
mch  n.  proposal  was  deemed  unreasonable  by  the 
other  party,  and  the  negotiation  terminated.  In  March 
two  messages  from  his  majesty  were  delivered  to  par- 
Uament,  wl^ich  formally  nnnounced  the  great  pre- 
parations in  the  enemy's  ])orts,  and  the  discussions 
nUdivere  pending  between  the  English  and  French 
governments.    In  May  these  discussions  terminated 
unfavomrablv,  and  the  respective  ambassadors  were 
recalled,    llie  papers  relative  to  the  causes  of  the 
rapture  were  immediately  submitted  to  both  houses. 
On  the  93rd  of  this  month  an  addrssa  to  the  king 
being  moved,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  his  opinior.s,  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Erskine,  at  great  length.   He  said,  that 
umm  the  Jostioo  and  necessity  of  the  grounds  on 
whirTi  we  ■were  rompelled  to  enter  into  the  wnr.  he 
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not  be  unanimous.  In  those  trcuuactiooh  which  tx;ad 
most  immediately  produced  our  present  situation,  the 


leanied  gentlen»n  himself  (Mr.  Ersidne)  aMMsied, 
notwithstanding  some  donbta  which  he  hao  thrown 

out  on  particular  points,  to  admit,  uiion  the  wLole, 
that  there  was  such  clear  evidence  of  views  of  aggres- 
sion and  hostility  on  the  nart  of  France,  as  joatiM 
this  country  in  retaining  Malta  for  it"^  nivn  security. 
This  he  maiQtained  to  be  the  first  great  point  on 
which  the  question  turned ;  and  he  contended  thai 
the  wliole  of  Sebastiani's  report,  and  the  cirnim- 
stanoM  of  his  mission  to  Egypt,  the  express  and  dt- 
liberate  avowal  by  Bon  qiarte  himself,  of  his  \iews 
and  intentions  in  a  formal  conference  with  Lord 
Whitwordi,  and  the  inlimnatiott  of  the  aame  tiOtm 
laooB  through  the  official  channel  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  afikurs,  afforded  the  clearest  and  most  indis- 
putable evidence  that  Hhe  tiret  consid  had  Conned 
the  determination,  even  while  Maltn  irr^'i  yrt  in  riv.r 
hands,  ui  resuuiuig  liih  hostile  projects  u^uiusi  K^^ynt ; 
that  the  pursuit  of  mch  a  project  was  an  undeniaUe 
aetof  hostili^  against  tma  country,  and  aimed  at 
some  of  its  most  important  interests ;  tiiat  it  was, 
besides,  a  direct  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  spint 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  itself  under  pretence  of  which 
treaty  alone  onr  evaenation  of  that  iaiand  was  db- 
mandpfl     With  rcspprt  to  the  avowal  of  his  drsign 
by  the  hrst  consul  himself,  he  referred  to  Lord  Whit* 
worth's  account  of  the  meetit^)r  in  his  despntdinf  Ae 
21st  of  February,  which  took  place  by  the  express  ap> 
pointment  of  the  first  consul — that  it  was  therefore  evi- 
dentiy  prepared  and  deliberate.  In  the  course  of  this 
conversation  thefiist  consul  did  notatterapttodi^gBina 
his  idtimate  views  nponEfOTit;  andinasnhaeqaeBt 
conversation  with  M.  Talleyrand,  it  was  expressly 
admitted  that  the  acquisition  of  i£gypt  had  been,  and 
still  was,  a  favoiuite  object  of  the  nst  consid.  To 
all  the  evidrncp  founded  on  these  several  doounients 
he  had  heard  Init  one  arginnent  proposed — the  im- 
probabiUty  of  lii  l  French  government  thus  disclosing 
its  views,  if  it  really  entertained  them.    He  thought, 
however,  that  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  dis- 
ci   are  was  removed,  Ijy  referring  to  Uie  new  and 
peculiar  policy  which  had  marked  the  conduct  of 
Prance  mm  the  very  beginning  of  the  vevolntioaL 
Where  any  measure  was  in  contemplation  more  fla- 
gmntand  atrocious  than  another,  instead  of  carefully 
concealing  it  till  the  moment  of  eseeution,  it  had.  on 
the  contrary,  been  studiously  annoimced  beforehand; 
that  the  object  of  this  pohcy  had  been  gradually  to 
familiarize  men's  minds  to  that  which  at  first  they 
could  scarcely  even  believe ;  and  that  their  acfaame^ 
which,  in  the  iint  instance,  were  received  widi  hap» 
ror.  and  would  have  been  opposed  with  iml  ^nation, 
came  afterwards  to  be  contemplated  with  neglect  and 
indifference ;  and,  in  the  end,  such  as  it  was  hopdeaa 
and  impossible  to  resisL    He  therefore  put  it  to  the 
house,  whether,  after  having  obsen'ed  this  practu«, 
it  was  possible  for  us  to  be  so  crediUous  and  cliildisli 
an  to  act  on  the  belief  that  Bonaparte  would  abandon  the 
})roiects  be  had  formed,  only  oecause  he  had  himself 
told  us  he  would  persist  in  them;  sn  I  he  wished  the 
house  to  consider  what  was  to  be  otu*  future  condticw 
if,  after  alt  die  warnings  given  us,  we  were  now  to 
surrender  Malta  out  of  our  hands,  and  the  attack 
upon  Egypt  were  to  follow  m  six  or  in  twelve  months 
afcerwanis.    If  tlie  question  were  closed  here,  Mr. 
I'itt  observed  that,  for  the  reasons  he  ha  i  ci  v  I'n,  he 


thought  It  almost  impossible  that  the  liouse  should  1  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  on  these  grounds  alone 
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the  wv  waa  both  just  and  necessary,  and  such  as 
mwlit  to  call  forth  the  ntuMMtenrHona  of  fMriiament 

ana  the  nation  in  its  support.   But  so  fnr  n-is  thi.* 
from  being  the  case,  that  there  were  not  any  one  of 
the  leading  transactions  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Aniens  to  which  bis  majesty's  declaration  referred* 
which  wtf  not,  in  his  opinion,  as  far  as  justice  ww 
concerned,  a  clear  and  evident  canse  of  war,  and  such 
as  would  have  been  acted  upon,  if  there  wen  mfii- 
ciont  inetiiM  of  cooperation  on  th«  eontiimit,  in  al- 
most every  period  of  the  histor}'  of  thi?  country.  He 
here  alluded  to  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  the 
transaction  respeetinf  the  GermtnindMnnitifla,  where 
the  French  goi-pmmf»nf,  wth  nn  arrogance,  he  be- 
lieved, unprecedented  m  tlie  history  of  Europe,  had 
preanmed  to  dictate  to  all  Germany  the  detailed  mode 
of  vnugni^  thoae  imkmoitieo— to  the  violenoe  of- 
ftrad  lo  Switserimd,  on  wlridi  bo  fStwoAlt  it  lihe  less 
necessary  to  dwell,  because  he  believecl  the  conduct 
of  France  towards  that  tmfortiuiate  and  devoted  coun- 
ttf  bnd  excited  one  uniTeraal  wntiment  of  detesta- 
tion— and  lastly,  to  the  continiiance  of  the  French 
armies  in  Holland.    After  dwelling  on  these  jwints 
it  was  impossiUe  to  contend  that  they  were  not  symp- 
toms of  that  deliberate  system  of  ambition  and  en- 
croachment which  had  been  thus  uniformly  pursued 
towards  others,  and  which  was  now  directed  to  a 
quarter  where  it  immediately  affected  our  separate 
mttnttMt  and  wm  in  direct  vMaiion  of  die  treaty 
with  this  countrs-  it-clf.   He  here  drew  a  strong  pic 
ture  of  the  continued  and  rapid  succession  of  the  acts 
of  violence  and  oppression  which,  during  this  period, 
h-^d  desolated  so  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  ; 
and  after  comparing  the  irresistible  force  and  over- 
whelming progress  of  the  French  ambition  to  those 
dreadful  convulsions  of  nature,  by  which  provinces 
and  kingdoms  were  consumed  and  bmied  in  ruins, 
he  askefi  whi-thet  ive  ci  nli!  contemplate  those  scenes 
of  havoc  and  destruction  without  reflecting  how  soon 
tfiM  torrent  of  liqnid  fire  niglit  iKrect  its  ravages 
against  otirselves  ?  Havinp;  closed  h\n  review  of  what 
had  passed  on  the  continent,  he  would  next  refer  to 
two  points  which  appeared  in  the  correspondence. 
The  first  was  the  demand  which  had  been  made  hy 
the  French  government,  respecting  the  restraints  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
nieneh  emigranti  now  remaining  in  the  country.  On 
thit  it  was  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  became  the  inso- 
lence nf  the  jir  ij  o^iiioii  wis  sufficiently  felt,  and  be- 
cause it  had  been  at  the  time  resisted  by  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  on  grounds  which  were  stated  with 
prcnt  force  and  ability  in  one  of  the  papers  on  the 
table.    The  second  point  related  to  the  commercial 
ngenta ;  the  indigiuty  and  outrage  which  attended 
their  mission  was  one  of  which  it  was  dlflicult  to 
speak  with  composure.  The  French  government  had 
made  a  formal  proposition  to  send  fiersons  of  this  de. 
acriptionf  who  had  never  been  found  necenary  even 
when  a  cfnatnerdal  treaty  ■nbsiated,  at  a  time  when 
not  only  there  was  no  such  treaty,  but  when,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  papers  on  the  table,  the  commercial 
mtercottrse  of  his  majestv's  subjects  with  France  was 
•ufTering  cvrrv  degree  of  violence  and  oppression. 

'lliis  propoHition  had  naturally  and  wisely  been  re- 
fused. The  French  government  then  proceeded  clan- 
destinely to  send  these  agents  in  the  train  of  their 
ambassadors ;  and  not  content  vrith  this  breach  of 
the  law  of  natiuLis,  tljcy  nftenvards  addressed  to  them 

instmctions  under  the  official  character  in  which  they 
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had  received  admittance ;  and  the  object  of  these 
instructions  was  to  dnnct  them  to  take  measures 
in  time  of  p-^nrc  for  nTerfainint?  the  soundings  of 
[loits,  and  lor  obtairung  luiiiUry  information  of  dis- 
tricts; acts  for  which  ttaey  would  have  been  hanged 
as  aptea  in  time  of  war.   Ue  maintained^  therefore, 
that  all  these  indignities  and  inatdts,  as  well  as  the 
encroachments  and  violences  of  which  lie  Lad  before 
been  speaking,  on  the  continent,  must  enter  deeply 
into  our  coneidention  in  Judgingf  of  the  dwracter 
and  tiltimate  \new8  and  pohcy  of  our  en  era  v  They 
must  decisively  confirm  us  in  the  resolution  to  em- 
ploy, without  hesitation,  the  most  vigorous  and  de> 
termined  resistance ;   he  felt  convinced  that  there 
never  was  an  occaision  on  which  it  mure  clearly  became 
the  indispensable  duty  of  parliament  to  concur  with 
his  maye^  in  the  dedamtion  of  the  necessity  and 
justice  of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged,  and  to 
n-snit  him  of  firm  and  efTectual  KUNjMi  i     ilut  in  giv- 
ing thcae  assurances  he  trusted  that  other  gentlemen 
felt  impressed  widi  tlie  same  senae  whidi  he  (fid  of 
the  awful  importance  of  the  engagement  into  which 
they  were  preparing  to  enter,  and  that  they  con^i- 
dand  &oae  assurances  not  as  formal  words  of  cere- 
mony or  cnstom,  but  as  a  solemn  and  deliberate  pledge 
on  behalf  uf  themselves  and  the  nation  whom  tiit-y 
repre-sented.   For  his  own  j)art,  although  he  regarded 
the  war  as  a  war  of  ueceasity,  and  one  which  we  could 
not  dedine  without  sorrendering  both  our  security 
nml  rair  linnour,  h:-  sliould  enter  upon  it  with  little 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  if  these  sentiments  were  not 
deeply  unpressed  on  the  laiiide  of  parihunent  and  the 
people.  The  scale  of  our  exertions  could  not  be  mea- 
sured by  those  of  former  times,  or  confined  within  the 
limits  even  of  the  great,  and,  till  then,  unexampled 
efforts  of  the  last  war.  Some  system  far  more  rigor- 
ous and  effectual  than  any  even  then  adopted  would 
he  found  necessary,  both  in  our  finances  and  in  the 
preparation  for  national  defence.   He  was  persuaded 
that  it  coidd  only  he  by  providing  in  the  outset  means 
adcfjuate  to  the  whole  extent  of  the.se  purpose?,  tli  it 
could  ensure  the  best  chance  either  of  bringing  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  eonclnsion,  by  eonvineing  the 
enemy  of  our  sufficiency  to  maintain  it,  or  could  meet 
its  continued  exigencies,  if  necessary,  without  the 
annual  recurrence  of  growing  and  accumulated  em- 
barrassments. We  had  not  an  option  at  this  moment 
between  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  dangers  of  war. 
Fr  Mil  til?  fatality  of  the  times,  and  the  general  state 
of  the  world,  we  must  consider  our  lot  as  cast  by  the 
decrees  of  Frovidence  in  a  tinie  of  peril  and  trouble— 
he  trusted  the  temper  and  courage  of  the  nation  would 
conform  itself  to  the  duties  of  that  situation — we 
should  be  prepared  colhctivtly  and  individually  to 
meet  it  with  that  resignation  and  fortitude,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  that  active  zeal  and  e.xertion,  which, 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis,  might  be 
espected  from  a  brave  and  £ree  people;  and  we  should 
refleet,  even  in  the  hour  of  trial,  what  ainindant  rea- 
son we  have  to  be  grateful  lo  Providence  for  the  dis- 
tinction we  enjoy  over  most  of  the  countries  of  £urope« 
and  for  all  the  advantages  and  bletrittga  which  nap 
tional  n  isdom  and  virtue  have  hitherto  protected^  and 
which  it  now  depeudi>  on  peri»everance  in  the  same 
juat  and  honourable  sentiments  still  to  guard  and  lo 
preserve.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war. 

I'rom  the  occasional  opposition  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
made  to  government,  it  was  now  evident  ibak  he  waa 
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di«satiiifle()  with  the  generd  metmrM  of  Mr.  Adding- 

ton'8  ailministralion.  A  motion  which  he  maile  in 
the  month  of  March  for  an  mquiry  iato  the  state  of 
ovr  naval  fbree.very  fnllydiacoimed  diatthb  diatatia. 
faction  was;  of  no  ordinary  extent,  lie  proposed  a 
series  uf  tuotiona  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  orders  for  laying 
iK-foro  the  honsp  n  NTiriety  of  (locuments  relative  to  the 
state  of  our  naval  force  in  theyears  1 790, 180 1 ,  and  1  aU3. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  measures  which  ministers  had 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  eo«ntnr»  Mr.  Fox»  on 
th«  fSrdof  April,  moved,  iiiatitlieTemml  toa  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  sevt  r  il  ImHh  which  had  In  i  n  ]  i  issed 
during  the  last  and  present  sessiona  of  jMrhament,  for 
the  defimoe  of  the  eoantnr,  and  to  eonnder  of  such 
fiirther  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the 
said  defence  more  complete  and  permanent.  He  sup- 

Sorted  hta  motion  in  a  verv  long  and  able  speech ; 
Ir.  Htt  argued  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  went 
into  a  direct  and  hitter  opposition.  He  expressed  the 
rooHt  decided  (hsa|)j)robalion  of  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment. The  spirited  exertions  which  had  been 
made  to  ori^anise  the  etrength  of  the  eomitry  were 
not,  lie  iiri  to  hcascrihcd  to  the  direction  and  enerffj' 
of  mmi»ilers.  No  one  measure  could  they  claim  as 
their  ownj  no  one  measure  had  they  improved  and 
perfected ;  but  many  theyhad  weakened  and  destroyed 
by  their  incongruities.  Whatever,  then,  the  spirit 
•nd  zeal  of  n  wee  and  btmne  people  may  have  been 
under  the  sense  of  danger,  ougot  fairlv  to  be  se- 
parated from  the  tardiness,  languor,  ana  imbecility 
of  minii^terH,  in  everything  of  which  thqrll*V*M- 
sumed  the  direction. 

The  first  pnbtie  intimation  thai  a  change  in  his 
majesty's  government  was  in  agitation  wan  indirectly 
communicated  to  the  house  of  lords  by  liord  Hawkes- 
bury.  On  30th  of  April  a  resignation  of  pert  of 
ihe  rrini'stry  took  place  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  commu- 
nuatioii  from  his  majesty  was  made  to  Mr.  Put  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  through  the  medium  of  the  lord 
chanceUor.  like  high  office  of  chancellor  of  tius  ex- 
cheqnerwas  at  this  time  offered  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  bnt  the 
tenucr  is  reportc^l  to  have  been  iM  n  le  with  an  express 
Stipulation  against  the  revival  of  the  cathoUc  question, 
and  tbe  admnsion  into  the  cabinet  of  the  great  leader 
of  thr  old  nppo^itinn.  On  the  7th  of  May  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  his  majesty  and  Mr.  i'itt. 
Upon  which  occasion  his  majesty  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed  no  ohjection  to  Ixird  Grenville,  Earl  Sjtencer, 
Mr.  Windham,  or  indeed  to  any  of  their  friends,  with 
one  exception.  Upon  this  point  his  majesty's  reso. 
lution  was  unalterably  iized.  A  fisw  boors  after  the 
interview  Mr.  Pitt  coarainnieatod  tbe  reenlt  to  Lord 
Grenville.  His  lordship,  it  had  been  stated,  imme- 
diately observed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  without  including 
Mr.  Fox  in  tbe  administration,  and  without  a  com- 
jdotc  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  exclusion,  not 
a  amgle  member  of  the  new  opposition  would  accede 
to  any  new  ministerial  arrangements.  It  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that  tbe  leading  members  of  the 
new  opposition  were  tlie  lords  Grenville,  Minto,  Fits- 
william,  ("arlisle.  and  Spencer  ;  Mr.  I'ox,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, Mr.  Greaville»  and  Mr.  ElUot.  When  the  per- 
sonal objection  to  Mr.  Fox  was  stated  to  bim,  and  the 
firm  determination  of  those  with  whom  he  had  lately 
acted,  not  to  form  any  part  of  an  administration  from 
which  he  wan  to  be  excluded,  he  is  reported  to  have 
expressed  his  desire  to  !f»e  his  mnjesty  surrounded  hy 
a  strung  administration,  and  wished  the  members  of 
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the  old  and  new  oppodtion  not  to  be  influenced  by 

iii  y  ]  i>rsonal  feeling,  but  consult  only  the  pood  of  the 
couutrv.  Notwithstanding  this  liberal  advice  they 
refosea  to  accept  of  power  without  the  BU()portof  his 
official  co-operation.  An  t  v]  licit  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  those  willi  whom  l^rd  Grenville  acuJ 
was  formally  made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  m  a  leUer  dated  the 
8th  of  May,  isn4,  of  which  his  lordship  is  universally 
helieved  to  be  t!ie  author.  'Vhe  sentimenta  of  ^!r. 
Pitt  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  ministry 
were  expressed  in  the  debate  on  the  measure  which 
be  afterwards  proposed  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
])nblic  force.  The  choice  of  ministers,  he  said,  rv>U.  i] 
wliolly  with  the  crown.  It  was  the  undisputed  pre- 
rogative of  his  majesty  to  eeleet  and  kave  out  wbon 
he  pleased.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  essential  fundfr. 
mental  points  of  our  monarchical  constitution.  With 
a  direct  reference  to  Lord  Grenville  and  several  pev- 
sons  for  whom  he  had  great  affection  and  e^iteem,  he 
expressed  bis  regret  that  they  had  declined  the  assist- 
ance and  C  O  I  peration  which  he  had  wished  to  ob- 
tain. He  reminded  them  of  the  favourable  opinkias 
they  had  lately  entertuned  of  biro  wben,  thinking 
higher  of  him  than  he  did  of  himself,  they  had  called 
for  his  return  to  office,  singly  and  unconditionally, 
and  said,  that  circumstance  alone  would  re-inspire 
them  with  confidence  and  command  their  support 
His  allusion  to  Mr.  Fox  was  marked  with  leas  per- 
sonal and  public  regret ;  for  it  seems  Mr.  Pitt  doubted 
whether  his  admission  into  the  cabinet  would,  at  tbe 
same  time  that  it  might  communicate  enerj^  to  his 
majesty'.^  councils,  contribute  to  produce  that  decided 
unity  of  operation  which  appeaved  to  be  eo  exceed- 
ingly deeinUe.  Sincere  as  ne  was  in  bie  wisliee  fcr 
an  extended  administration,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  tb« 
radical  dift'erence  of  associates  which  this  <}ue»tioD 
bad  diseovered,  led  him  to  doubt  wbetfacr  it  could 
have  been  achieved  with  any  permanent  or  hrnefici^»i 
effect — an  union  of  elements  .^o  discordant  iviigbt,be 
conceived,  have  proihiced  an  effect  very  differentfirom 
what  was  hoped  and  intended.  Mr.  Pitt  again  becamt 
chaDcetlor  of  tbe  exchequer,  and  other  places  in  the 
administration  were  filled  by  lords  Hawkesbury.  Har- 
rowby,  Melville,  Camden,  and  Messrs.  W.  Lhindas 
and  Canning,  to  the  exclusion  of  dm  fiiendn  of  Lotd 
Grenvillej  Mr.  Addington,  and  Mr.  Fw. 


The  new  administration  bn^rn;?  tnlcpn  ihtW  i^t', 
some  efficient  measures  with  regard  to  military  fore* 
were  expected,  and  indeed  the  residue  of  the  sessioa 
was  almost  wholhr  devoted  to  this  subject.  On  the 
Slib  of  Jnne  Mr.  Pitt  snbtmtted  to  tbe  bonse  n  notion 
for  raisiii^r  a  iicrmaner.i  inll.iiry  force,  and  for  the 


gradual  reduction  of  the  militia.    The  ballot 
abolished :  the  whole  task  of  supplying  the  anotk  ii 

men  thus  rested  upon  the  parish  officers,  and  a  thne 
for  non-compliance  was  established.  No  m&tisun 
produced  longer  discussion  than  tins,  and  itwasfioally 
carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.  Tiotwjthstandiu)? 
the  opposition  of  the  Grenvillets,  the  l-ox<».  aod  tl^ 
Addin^tonn.  Little  of  importance  to  tbeavbfect  ef 
these  annals  passed  during  the  sessioa. 

But  we  must  now  hasten  to  tbe  cioee  of  tiie  Hlesf 

I  this  e\lr;,(»rdiiiary  man     His  health  h.id  long  hfr'. 

I  dcclimng  under  ihe  fatigues  incident  to  incessant  ts- 
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tentum  to  public  bounen.  He  had  been  to  Bath  for 
Ae  benefit  of  the  weten,  and  returned  to  London  for 

the  purpose  of  attending  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
when  his  disiurder  increased  to  an  alarming  degree. 
HU  nervouii  Bystem  was  so  shattered  as  to  deprive 
him  for  weeks  together  of  sleep.  Water  in  the  chest 
and  extraordinary  debility  of  the  stomach  supervened. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2  ist  of  J anuar)',  1806,  his  disorder 
was  so  aggravated  that  all  expectation  was  at  an  end. 
It  beonne  necessarv  tor  his  pbydciant  to  dedara  an 
opinion,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  himself  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  iromment  danger.  The  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  his  tutor  and  friend,  who  had  constantly 
attended  him,  fulfilled  the  painful  office  with  firmness. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  hardly  sensible this  dreaded  shock  had 
acaredy  power  to  dissinate  his  lethargy;  but  after  a 
few  moments  he  wavea  ikia  hand,  ana  waa  left  alone 
with  the  bisiiop.  He  liad  desired  tiiat  some  papers 
should  be  brought  to  him,  to  which  his  signature  was 
necessary;  and  after  he  had  settled  all  worldly  con- 
eeme,  he  dedred  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  his 
venerable  friend,  and  it  was  accordingly  administered. 
Some  time  passed  in  the  solemn  duties  of  religion. 
His  will  was  made  in  a  calm  interv  al  between  this  time 
and  the  following  day.  He  had  signified  a  desire  to 
write  a  few  lines,  but  nis  exhausted  condition  deprived 
him  of  the  power.  The  physicians  now  thought  pro- 
per to  discontinue  medicine.  During  the  morning  of 
Wedneeday  repeated  enquiriei  were  made  after  htm, 
and  a  statement  of  his  danger  was  transmitted  to  his 
majesty,  to  his  relations,  and  most  of  his  friends ; 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  his  niece,  and  Mr.  James 
Stanhope,  had  an  interview  with  him  on  Wednesday 
morning,  and  received  his  last  adieu ;  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  took  his  last  farewell  in  the 
afternoon.  The  bishop  of  LincoUi  continued  with 
him  all  night.  The  mortal  symptoms  were  now  ap- 


imwdiinfl:  toacnsis.  Uia  extramitiea  were  already 
cold,  andnia  aemea  began  to  69.  Aaalaatanddes. 
parate  effort  to  protract  life,  blisters  were  applied  to 
the  aolea  of  his  feet;  they  restored  him  to  something 
of  aenaation  and  raooUeetion,  but  they  could  arrest 
nothing  of  the  progress  of  death.  It  is  said  that  be 
continued  clear  ana  composed  till  a  short  time  before 
his  dissolution,  which  took  place  without  a  struggle, 
at  half-past  four  on  th«  Thnnday  morning,  of  the 


24th  of  Januarf,  1808,  and  the  last  words  that  trem- 
bled on  his  lips  were  **Ohl  my  country !" 

A  very  fine  monument  wa'^  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  Westminster  Abbey,  it  was  executed 
by  Bfr.  Weetmaeott,  and  ia  npraantad  in  tha  pin> 
vioaa  cngravinff. 

PIUS  V  I.— llie  life  of  this  pope  is  one  of  the  most 

interesting  hiographics  of  modem  times.  II is  secular 
name  was  John  Angelo  Braschi,  and  he  was  born  in 
1730.  He  waa  the  fawt  male  representative  of  a  noUe 
family  of  Cerena,  the  ruin  of  whose  fortunes  drove 
him  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  he  never  re- 
visited till  after  his  elevation  to  the  popedom.  Ho 
followed  the  profession  of  the  law  for  some  years  in 
Rome  with  no  very  brilliant  success,  but  with  mora 
reputation  for  subtlety  than  eloouence.  He  was  at 
last  created  a  prelate  by  the  cardinal  Reasonieo^  na- 
phew  of  the  reigning  pope  Clement  XIII.,— «  burren 
and  nominal  dignity,  and  chiefly  of  value  as  designat- 
ing those  who  are  intended  for  more  substantial  pre- 
ferment The  pope  had  a  taste  for  roagnificaice,  and 
his  nephews  a  strong  desire  to  make  their  fortunes. 
Braschi  was  first  employed  as  an  architect,  and  after- 
warda  made  grand  treasurer  to  the  church.  On  the 
accession  of  Clement  XIV.  the  treasurer  was  sud- 
denly called  to  account ;  and  though  he  disguised  bis 
mismanagement  under  a  formidable  array  of  ciphers 
and  calculations,  he  was  immediately  dismissed.  Tha 
new  pope,  however,  could  not  help  makiDghim  a  car- 
dinal, this  being  a  reward  to  which  all  who  have  served 
in  the  office  of  treasurer  are  legally  entitled.  Gao- 
ganelli  showed  hu  displeasure,  however,  by  awarding 
a  very  scanty  pension  to  the  new  cardinal.  In  niodern 
as  well  as  in  ancient  Rome  the  ud'ectation  of  unbeciUty 
is  often  the  mask  of  the  mo!^l  determined  ambHion; 
and  Braschi,  in  that  mother-land  of  intrigue,  appears 
to  have  acted  on  the  model  of  the  elder  Brutus.  With- 
out counterfeiting  absolute  incapacity,  he  held  out  the 
appcaranoa  of  the  most  contented  and  unpretending 
mediocrity.  He  passed  hia  time  with  persona  of  irre- 
pioachable  morals  and  inferior  talents ;  and,  without 
affecting  any  austerity  or  zeal  for  religion,  displayed 
in  all  his  conduct  a  quiet  submission  to  its  authority. 
He  neither  sought  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  passion 
for  literature  Uke  i.ambertini,  nor  for  the  arts  like 
ResaoiueOk  nor  for  the  liberality  of  his  philosophi- 
cal opinions  Kke  Ganganelli.  His  poverty,  and  tha 
simplicity  of  his  life,  dtsarmed  all  suspicions  of  hit 
ambitious  designs*;  and  while  his  friends  predicted 
nothing  for  him  but  a  life  of  quiet  insigniiicance,  his 
mon  aspiring  brethren  cither  overlooked  him  in 
silent  contempt  or  reckoned  upon  him  as  a  safe  and 
pliant  auxdiary  in  their  own  struggles  for  distinction. 
The  death  of  Ganganelli  in  1 775,  and  the  proceedinga 
of  that  conclave  which  raised  bim  to  the  (lopedom 
contrary  tu  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  most  of  its 
members,  at  once  disclosed  the  objects  and  the  fruits 
of  this  long  diaaimulaUon.  We  may  here  briefly  de- 
tail the  way  in  wfaidi  one  of  this  body  is  raised  to  the 
papal  chair.  The  number  of  cardinals  i.s  generally 
about  seventy — seldom  more  than  two  or  three  under 
or  over.  Of  these  the  greater  part  are  altogether  in- 
significant and  passive  and  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  active  leaders.  These  efficient  jiersons  again 
are  generally  divided,  when  a  conclava  ia  hdd  into 
two  regular  factions  or  parties;  the  one  consisting  of 
those  who  had  held  ofbce  in  the  time  of  the  last  pope 
—the  other  of  those  who  had  been  raised  into  con- 
aaqnenca  by  his  immediate  predeceaaor;  for  as  popes 
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are  generally  elected  ia  advanced  life,  tWir  partisans 
mmve  them  for  a  loog  time,  and  acquire,  by  experi- 

enrr  nnd  mniiagement,  an  influence  quite  equal  to 
that  which  belongs  to  the  recent  possessors  of  autho- 
rity. A  third  interest  in  conclaves,  and  often  the 
most  considerable  of  any,  is  that  of  the  foreign  car- 
dinals, who  represent  the  political  views  of  the  catho- 
lic Ktales  to  which  they  respectively  belonf?.  Since 
the  middle  of  the  eixteenth  century,  when  the  supre- 
macy of  the  holy  eee  first  bef(«n  to  he  questioned,  the 
catholic  powers  have  commonly  insistecl  on  the  papal 
election  being  made  on  the  principle  of  the  balance 
of  power,— and  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have 
always  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  of  interpos- 
ing with  an  absolute  velo  against  any  individual  no- 
mination. It  is  enough  to  exclude  any  candidate 
that  the  n^uraentBtivB  of  any  of  theae  powers  shall 
announce  "  II  mio  Re  non  lo  Tuole.**  Austria  Mub- 
Ftnnti  illy  enjoys  the  same  right,  thoui;l)  it  is  not  for- 
mally recognised.  Since  the  time  of  Adrian  YI.,  who 
WW  obtraded  by  Chariee  V.,  ell  Hbe  popes  have  been 
Italians.  The  cardinals,  who  are  all  settled  in  that 
country,  are  resolute  not  to  give  themselves  a  foreign 
master;  and  the  statee diet mvat  otherwise  contend 
for  thr  prt  ferencc  are  {generally  content  with  the  com- 
proiuise.  The  only  other  general  principle  seems  to 
DC,  that  the  choice  shall  full  on  one  with  talent  enough 
to  aave  the  olBce  from  degradation  and  abnae ;  but 
not  of  that  commanding  genius  that  wontd  defy  con- 
trol or  disdain  assistance.  Constitnti  fiil'v,  the 
pope  is  a  very  absolute  sovereign  i  but  in  practice  be 
18  generally  but  the  head  of  «n  oligarehy. 

In  177  >  the  great  question  in  tnc  catholic  cliurch 
was  the  restoration  or  continual  suppression  of  the 
JeeuitS.  That  e.ttraoniinary  body  had  no  doubt  be- 
come formidable  to  the  holy  see  itself;  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  the  decided  wish  as  well  as  the  manifest 
interest  of  the  church,  to  restore  them.  They  bad 
been  by  far  the  most  powerfol  champions  of  the  ca^ 
thoKe  nith,  and  htd  done  die  most  to  restore  it  to 
it:^  :iiioi.Li-,t  itifluence  and  ndendinir ;  whi'o  im  small 
part  of  the  great  wealth  wnich  they  collected  in  the 
cities  of  Europe,  and  their  great  eatabliahments  in 
Asia  and  Amenca,  found  its  way  to  Rome  and  helped 
to  maintain  the  pomp  of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  to 

Satify  the  cuniditv  of  the  more  powerful  cardinals, 
n  the  other  tiand,  all  the  temporal  princes  of  Kn- 
rope  insisted  on  their  suppresHion  ;  and  Gangauclii, 

iirobably  recollecting'  the  example  of  our  Henry  Vlll., 
lad  thought  it  prudent  to  comply.  He  was  now  no 
more ;  and  it  ww  the  great  object  of  the  catholic  so- 
vereigns to  ])revmt  1  m  from  being  succeeded  by  one 
of  greater  enterprise  and  resolution  ;  while  all  those 
who  shared  in  the  devoted  and  insatiable  ambition 
of  the  prir  vtli,,0(l  were  anxious  above  all  tliin;is  fi>r 
the  restoration  of  this  dominant  onier.  It  was  by 
availing  himself  of  the  eagerness  of  these  two  par- 
ties that  Braschi  became  I'ius  VI.  The  cardinal 
Rezzonico,  his  first  patron,  was  the  great  advocate  of 
the  Jesuit.") ;  and  knowing  the  secret  ambition  and 
boldness  of  tiraschi's  character,  privately  proposed 
to  me  his  great  influence  in  raising  him  to  the  pon- 
tificate provided  he  would  rescind  ilie  act  of  their 
suppression.  Tlie  proposition  was  accepted ;  and 
their  manoeuvres  were  begun  with  all  those  refine- 
ments of  duplicity  which  lutvc  so  lonir  dislinfinisbefl 
the  policy  of  It:ilian  intriguers.  The  night  before  the 
conclave  was  assembled,  Kraschi,  by  the  advice  of 
his  Mtron,  went  secretly  to  the  ambassadors  of  all 


the  catholic  sovereigns  then  mBome;  and  after  alarm- 
ing them  with  tales  of  Reaconico's  teal  for  the  J  e^uils 

which  was  snfficiently  well  known,  and  of  the  efforts 
he  would  make  to  get  himself  elected,  assured  them, 
that  if  they  would  give  their  aid  and  influence  to  him* 
self,  he  would  undertake  for  ever  to  defeat  the  achemes 
of  Rezzonico  and  all  his  adherents.  Their  excellen- 
cies knew  too  little  of  the  real  character  of  their  vis'., 
tor  to  think  this  the  mout  feasible  way  to  effect  the 
object  in  view,  but  had  no  hesitation  in  premMnir 
that  their  rffo  anrl  their  influence  should  be  employed 
in  supjwrt  of  that  party  winch  was  most  able  and 
willing  to  keep  down  the  obnoxious  order.  After  the 
conclave  is  rur^e  assembled,  its  members  can  bold  no 
avowed  communication  with  the  external  world  till 
the  great  work  of  election  is  concluded  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  learn  with  preciaon  what  takes  place  during  dicv 
long  seclusion.  It  is  known,  however,  that  as  dte 
concurrence  of  a  certain  number  is  inriispens.'i' !^  - 
cessary,and  all  the  suffrages  are  given  in  sealed  writ- 
ings. It  is  Qsual  for  the  opposite  parttce  mutually  to 
try  their  strength,  and  to  mask  their  own  designs,  or 
penetrate  those  of  their  opponents,  by  a  lony  seru  s 
of  tentative  or  prepantorir  eleetions.  in  which  the 
pretended  favotjrites  are  always  so  multiplied  as  that 
none  shall  have  any  chance  of  uniting  the  rcqut«te 
number  of  voters,  while,  at  the  same  time,  something 
may  be  learned  or  concealed  by  the  dtderent  combi- 
nations which  are  exhibited  in  their  resntts.  These, 
which  take  place  every  morning,  are  den(miinnte.l, 
p'o  forma  elections,  and  the  votes  given  in  tbcm  are 
add  to  be  in  ftoaoran.  Bnsehi,  as  an  insignificant 
and  uidik  1r  p  rson,  at  first  received  many  of  these 
contemptuous  compliments.  At  last  Rezzonico  be- 
gan to  raise  him  to  importance  by  pretending  to 
reveal  to  his  own  party  the  secret  of  nis  nocturnal 
visit  and  aUnning  engagements  to  the  foreign  minis- 
ters ;  and  hinted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  only  safe 
way  toconnteract  him  would  be,  to  raise  him  (Rai> 
sonico  himself)  to  the  envied  dignity.  The  forafn 
cardinals,  sceiii)^  this  strong  verifiration  of  Braschi's 

Crivate  communication,  and  considering  that  he  alone 
ad  pledged  himself  to  keep  down  the  Jsenits,  imme- 
diately offered  him  all  their  support  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger ;  while  liezzonico  was  no  scMoer 
apprized  of  their  accession  than  he  cootriTed,  late  SK 
night,  and  after  all  danger  of  communication  wai 
over,  to  islip  into  the  hands  of  his  own  partisans  a 
circular,  in  which  he  informed  them  "  that  the  ingra- 
titude and  perfidy  of  Braschi  had  disgusted  even 
his  comiptors,  who  were  aware  diat  theycovdd  never 
carry  throjigh  the  election  of  a  man  so  a1>.indonc-l . 
but  that  they  had  fixed  upon  anotiter  deserter  fram 
their  party,  whom  he  could  not  then  venture  to  name, 
but  on  whom  all  their  volf  ■-•  'i^•olrld  be  bestowed  the 
morning  following.    To  counteract  this  new  plot,  it 
was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  act  with 
caution ;  and  as  Braschi  would  be  abandoned  by  his 
new  friends  on  the  morrow,  and  would  probably  nave 
no  votes  whatever,  llie  snfost  course,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  be  for  them  all  to  give  their  sufirages  to 
htm.'*  The  vote*  were  accordingly  given ;  nBcTbodi 
parties, actinifunder  thisdoiiVde  (lelu^ion,  were  i-qti.-i!TT 
astonished,  when,  upon  opening  the  seals,  it  a|>pearrd 
that  Brasehi  had  obtained  his  election,   lite  new 
jiope,  however,  proved  f;il-e  lo  his  friend  Rezzonico, 
u!i  well  as  to  all  the  rest,  and  never  took  a  single  step 
towards  die  restoration  of  the  Jesuit>:. 
_  Aa  Mon  as  the  prise  ww  within  his  readi«  the 
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mask  was  tlroppcd,  and  the  hold  and  amhitious  cha- 
racter of  the  pope  was  disclosed.  I'Vom  the  first  hour 
of  his  eiflvatioa  he  asanimed  the  tone  of  an  absolute 
prince,  and  rnled  more  independentlf  of  his  cardU 
naU  than  .my  other  !)o)ie  on  record.  When  asked 
on  what  footinj^  he  wished  bis  household  to  be  cistab- 
hahed,  instead  of  replying  with  the  affected  humility 
of  his  predecessors,  he  answered  at  once,  *'  On  the 
footing  of  a  sovereign."  Since  the  disgraceful  reign 
of  Alexander  VI.,  and  the  oppressive  one  of  .Vdrian 
VI.,  no  pope  hail  ventured  to  take  a  name  to  which 
the  nnmber  dar  nmtt  attach.  But  the  new  pope  de- 
spisf  d  al!  ancTTiTy;  and  boldly  took  the  apjiellation 
of  Pius  the  Suih — a  lioldnesa  irbich,  it  is  said,  he 
bittcriy  repented  in  the  dava  of  hia  diaasten  and  de. 
dine  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  was  so  little 
under  the  intiuenceof  those  fears  that  he  scandalised 
the  whole  catholic  world  "  by  ascendinp  the  pa[)al 
chair  bare-headed,  and  with  his  hair  powdered."  The 
popes  wear  generally  a  cap  or  bonnet,  called  ihe  Pa- 
jjnliiut.  v  lii  11  f  inned  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
costume.  His  toilette,  of  cottrse,  was  copied  by  all 
the  gay  ecclesiastics ;  and  the  ancient  canons,  wnicb 
regulated  the  priestly  vestments,  fell  into  alarming 
neglect.  Tltoae  were  follies,  no  doubt — and  not  the 
follies  of  a  lofty  nature.  But  it  is  not  true  ihiii  tiie\ 
were  nnited  in  this  instance  with  the  vices  that  often 
Intend  them.  Pine  VI.  was  a  coxcomb  m  his  dress, 
hv'.  be  was  not  profligate  or  licentious  in  his  habits — 
i^ur  is  there  aiiy  jutitice  in  ascritjin^^  to  his  suppuiicd 
laottf  Inwards  vice  that  general  relaxation  of  private 
mondity  of  which  the  age  in  which  he  lived  may  so 
justly  be  accused.  The  truth  is,  that  luxury,  and 
the  corruptions  to  which  it  jjivcs  birth,  had  by  this 
time  attained  such  a  head  in  all  the  civiliaed  parts  of 
Emvpe,  diat  to  haws  affected  to  treat  every  case  with 
rigour  would  onlv  have  increMcd  the  scandal  with- 
out diminishing  tlie  sin.  The  destruction  of  liberty, 
and  the  increase  of  commerce,  had  co-operated  to  pro- 
duce this  evil :  the  former,  by  depriving  the  wealthy 
and  noble  of  any  other  occupatioB  or  pursuit  but  that 
of  pleasure  ;  anil  the  latter,  by  supplyinf?  in  increased 
abundance  the  means  of  these  gratifications. 

Hmto  hava  long  been  at  Roma  two  magnbtatea 
called  the  Vicario  and  the  Vicerepente,  who  cxcrcis" 
the  office  of  censors,  and  have  power  to  call  before 
tbamattindividaalaof  either  aex  whose  conduct  gives 
occasion  to  scandal.  Ftus  judged  that  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  such  matters  must  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  society.  He  knew  also  that  the  powers  of 
these  censors  were  often  abused.  He  felt,  m  short, 
tiiaS  the  institution  was  no  longer  suitable  to  the  a^e, 
■ami  certainly  did  n-hnt  he  could  to  abate  the  activity 
both  of  this  tnbunal  and  of  the  inquisition. 

In  another  matter  be  gave  still  more  oifence,  that 
was  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
sanctuary — under  which  the  churches  and  the  houses 
of  amba.isa(1()rs  bad  become  the  common  resort  of 
assassins  and  aU  sorts  of  malefactors.  The  privilege 
itadf  he  eonid  not  eotimdy  aboBA,  bat  he  tna^ted 
so  vigilant  a  police  as  very  frequently  to  intercept  it; 
and  now  and  then  struck  at  notorious  offenders  with 
"  a  vigour  beyond  the  law."  The  impunity  which 
hired  murderera  continued  to  experience  dimng  his 
reign  is  to  bo  aneribad  mneh  mon  to  th«  abaSe  of 
the  diplomatic  prinkge  tim  to  any  neglect  oC  the 
sovereign. 

Fiaa  wta  a  patron  of  genioi,  but  preferred  the  fine 
nrtt  to  lilaratnfc  or  idiiKai  and  he  waa  ndther  a 


very  learned  nor  a  very  imparliai  patron.  His  greate*' 
weakness  was  in  patronizing  or  tolerating  the  Arca- 
diana.  The  name  in  not  very  oelebrated  we  believo 
in  this  conntr)  .  j  .  i  aU  the  cmrtona  are  awan  that 
there  has  existed  al  Uornc  for  l.'O  year!i  an  acadaonr 
ur  corporation  of  jiuctM  under  that  appellation,  u 
was  set  on  foot  at  a  tiiuo  when  auchamnctationt won 
more  tolerated;  but  for  many  years  it  had  become  a 
reproach  and  a  nuifsaiict;  und  had  lilkd  Italy  wilk  iUf 
shepherds  and  affiliated  societies,  into  which  anyone 
wlio  coold  produce  a  sonnet  and  a  sequin  found  easy 
admittance,  obtained  the  inosl  of  poet,  a  |NWlon!l 
nnme,  and  a  grant  of  lands  in  aooio  loraantie  diabict 
of  tbe  ancient  Arcadia. 

Kaaaonico  did  much  for  the  arts  by  founding  the 
museum  which  was  called  Ckmentino;  and  Piu  ^  also 
ventured  on  another  work  which  no  artist  since  Bia- 
manti  and  Michael  Angiolo  bad  had  the  courage  to 
contemplate.  A  sacristy  was  wanting  to  Sl  Peter'L 
but  on  the  only  spot  on  which  it  eovld  bo  exnetad 
stood  an  ancient  temple  of  Venus.  Pitu  tlUMril 
down  and  raised  tbe  sacristy  in  its  i)lace. 

llie  enormous  sums  he  c.x|)ended  in  these  under« 
takings  showed  but  little  re/ard  to  tbe  comfort  of  hia 
successor;  and  though  elective  sovereigns  can  hardly 
be  exjiected  to  attend  much  to  economy,  there  are 
very  few  even  among  the  popes  who  have  carried 
this  abwe  so  fw  as  Pius  VI. 

The  creditors  of  the  apostoIic  chamber  at  tliis  pe- 
riod were  partly  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  and  partly 
other  Italians,  chiefly  the  Qonoeoa;  they  received 
three  per  cent,  interest.  There  was  at  that  time  the 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  tbe  Italian  governments, 
which  they  owed  to  their  antiipiity — to  the  peace 
which  all  Italy  had  enjoyed  for  half  a  century — aaiL 
above  aU,  to  the  punctuality  with  whidi  tiMyfulfiUad 
their  engagements  in  matters  of  finance.  Even  after 
the  French  had  passed  the  Alps  money  continued 
to  be  poured  into  the  puhUc  fmoa;  and  Rome,  being 
at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  considered  as 
a  sacred  city,  appeared  the  most  secure  place  of  de- 
posit for  the  capitals  of  individuals.  Xuti  s  tif  the 
value  from  2/.  to  3J.  had  long  been  in  circulation, 
but  Pius  greatly  increaaad  ^  nnmber  and  issued  at 
the  '^nme  time  notes  forverysmall  sums.  The  effect 
was  immediate :  a  depreciation  instantly  took  place, 
which  tnui  met  and  increased  by  new  issues  of  stfll 
falling  paper.  The  people,  in  whose  hands  it  was 
hourly  losing  value,  found  themselves  beggared  in 
tbe  midst  of  plenty ;  and,  while  the  annuitants  and 
stockholders  were  ruined,  the  bankers  amassed  such 
riehn  as  enabled  them  to  purduMO  estates  and  titles 
of  nobility.  Pius,  however,  went  on  with  bis  build- 
ings, and,  to  defray  the  expenses,  esteblished  manu- 
factorisa  to  be  supported  by  government;  but  as 
there  was  no  capital  or  habits  of  industry,  and  as  all 
who  bad  any  monev  were  eager  to  secure  it  on  land, 
t!ic  rYpi'riment  eia.^;,!  in  mcrcasing  tliu  i.lisanbT  of 
the  finances.  The  next  project  was  the  extension  of 
agricnitare,  which  certainly  appeared  in  aonw  to- 
spects  more  inviting.  Of  that  ^-ast  tract  of  country 
which  is  called  the  Agro  Romano,  the  whole  of  which 
is  callable  of  culture,  hardly  a  fourth  part  is  culti- 
vated :  the  rest  is  abandooea  Crom  the  want  of  capital 
and  population.  Its  low  situation  and  the  stagnant 
moisture, c.xtcndingover  Si  gi  at  a  '^iirrir'',  rr!!(|uently 
infects  the  air  and  thins  the  population  of  the  adjoin- 
ing diitricta.  Fina  VI.  waa  advised  to  advance  money 
to  the  pveptieiDia  to  enable  Ibem  to  bvild  Jknuw 
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and  procare  iispkmenU  to  be  given  to  such  inha- 
lutantfl  of  the  bordering  mountains  as  would  agree  to 

?uit  their  steril  lands  and  descend  into  the  plain, 
nstead  of  adopting  this  easy  and  practicable  plan  of 
improving  the  Agro  Romano,  Pius  iiniicrlook  a  jiro- 
ject  which  might  have  suited  the  Roman  emperors 
in  A«  period  of  their  prosperity.  He  exhaoited  all 
his  cfTorts  and  all  the  rt-HOurcea  of  his  paper  money 
in  attempting  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes.  He  did 
Bucoeed  m  part,  and  more  perhaps  might  have  been 
done  had  he  entrusted  the  management  to  better 
liands.  But  the  project  in  itself  appears  hopeless; 
the  sources  of  much  of  the  « utor  being  bafow  the 
level  of  the  sea.  By  means  of  canals,  howeTer,  and 
a  great  number  of  drains,  the  water  was  drawn  off 
from  the  liii^lur  parts  of  the  surface  into  the  lower 
marshes :  but  the  stirring  of  the  toil,  chiefly  com* 
poeed  of  putrid  vegetable  anbitancee,  comipted  the 
atmosphere,  and  tin  inft  m  nf  the  mal- aria,  which 
formerly  had  but  slowly  msinuated  itself  amonj^  the 
neighbouring  inhalritanU.  now  rapidly  extended  its 
rnvages,  and  the  population  of  Piperno,  Sezza,  and 
Sermonetta,  wbu  had  formerly  enjoyed  at  least  in- 
tervals of  health,  were  now  constantly  exposed  to  its 
deadly  influence.  Pius  slackened  hii  exertions  but 
Ind  open  the  Via  Appia.  one  of  the  most  striking 
monuments  of  ancient  Roman  greatness,  and  still 
extremely  beneficial  to  commerce,  llie  small  portion 
of  the  ntareh  that  had  been  made  eatiable  of  otldva* 
tion  wn  -,  V.rv.-rvcr,  thought  of  suflicient  importance 
to  be  reduced  to  an  ecclesiasitical  fief,  with  which  he 
invested  his  nephewt,  the  two  eons  of  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Rraschi. 

'Phe  discussion  and  iccriminution  altctidiug  titt 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits  had  unveiled  the  setrets 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  catholic  church  and  the  fa- 
tal effects  of  the  supremacy  of  the  popes  over  the 
powers  f  llt,rui)e.  The  JansciiistH  maint^ned  that 
the  siiccessurs  of  St.  Peter  had  no  right  to  temporal 
power;  and  Joseph  II.  placed  Jansenists  in  aU  the 
churches  and  universities  of  Itnly  that  they  might 
there  propagate  that  doctrine.  The  grand  duke  Leo- 
pold adopted  the  same  policy,  and  the  court  of  Naples 
ivftind  the  ancient  i-ight  of  vassalage  to  the  pontiff 
Pius  attributed  the  conduct  of  the  catholic  courts 
more  to  the  uunisters  than  the  Povereigns, — and  more 
to  the  sophism  of  a  few  philosophers  than  to  the  real 
otttse,  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  liberty :  and 
vainly  imagining  that  his  presence  would  excite  siu  li  , 
veneration  among  the  people  that  the  rebellion  of  the 
prince  against  hia  atttnority  would  be  immediatdy 
checked  by  his  appearance,  he  determined  to  go  to 
Vienna  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  conld  bring  over  the 
emperor  to  his  views,  ho  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  spirit  of  reform  elsewhere.  His  departure 
was  only  announced  at  Rome,  when  he  was  some 
miles  on  his  '.vay,  l)y  the  ringing  of  hells,  lie  tra- 
velled in  the  simplest  style,  with  no  other  suite  than  1 
three  bishops,  one  seeretary,  four  wrvants,  and  not  a 
aingle  cardinal.  It  is  supposed  that  he  affected  this 
^simplicity  on  account  of  an  ancient  prophccv  of  the 
twdfth  century,  in  which  Pius  VI.  is  described  as  a 
pilgrim,  with  the  title  oi  Prrci/r'uiii  >  .Irr^^folicus. 

He  was  met  sonic  miles  from  Vienna  liy  llic  em- 
peror, who  begged  him  to  quit  his  coach,  and  placed 
him  at  bis  right  hand  in  his  own  carriage.  Instead 
of  conducting  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  where 
the  pnjie  had  ()r<]iri'd  irjiartinents,  and  a  sort  of  ec- 
cle«ia«iical  cutut  tu  be  prepared  for  him,  Joseph 


lodged  him  in  an  imperial  palace,  and  appoiateubua 
a  guard  of  honour  and  chamberlains,  who  watdiedaU 
his  motions.  After  having  exhausted  his  patieneeia 
vain  expedients,  Pius  VI.,  in  a  very  short  letter,  wrtU 
ten  with  his  own  hand,  peremptorily  demanded a|wi- 
vate  conference  with  the  emperor  at  a  certain  day  aad 
hour.   Ho  might  have  refused  this ;  for,  in  a  klter. 

the  tone  of  whicli  !  .   more  honour  to  his  franknt^^ 

than  his  pohteness,  and  of  which  we  give  a  kuta 
translation,  he  had  already  told  the  pontiff  that  be 
could  only  promise  him  at  Vienna  the  honoun  of 
hospitality.  "Since  your  holiness,"  said  the  empe- 
ror, is  determined  to  come  to  Vienna,  I  can  ooly  as- 
sore  you  of  the  reception  and  veneration  soitsbis  to 
your  dignity.  For  if  your  holiness  expects  to  srtfle 
affairs  with  rac,  they  may  appear  questionable  at 
Rome,  bu I  are  already  deciaed  at  Vienna ;  and  m  tkat 
caee  the  journey  wotud  be  usdese.  MydedsNWUC 
always  guided  by  reason,  equity,  hurmntty, andnrli- 
gion  ;  and  above  all,  by  the  counsel!)  ot  wi!>e,  hopeit, 
and  enlightened  persons :  and  for  the  holy  ttev 
and  your  holiness,  1  have  the  devotion  uf  a  true  apos- 
tolic catholic }  and  I  implore  your  paternal  benedic- 
tion." Dreading,  however,  an  open  rupttire,  Joseph 
agreed  to  the  interview.  Pius  oonducted  htmidl 
with  much  dignity,  and  fbmeeingthe  inutility  of  e»> 
treaties,  he  confined  hirris(  !f  toreasoninf^s  ami  i  xh-.i- 
tation.  He  urged  the  former  concessions  ofthemo- 
narchs,  their  ^dtence  to  the  pontiffs,  the  dhriac 
right,  and  the  bulls  of  his  predecessors,  the  iminineT:t 
dangers  of  religion  from  a  general  rel>elliun,ulwlutii 
Ae  monarchs  themselves  set  the  example  to  thw 
]ii"ople.  Joseph  was  fully  prepared  with  the  ai|a> 
inents  of  the  Jansenists  against  all  the  ancient  nMi* 
ims  of  divine  right.  ITie  emperor  treated  as  forgrr.^* 
those  charters  which  in  the  middle  age  had  ennclKd 
the  priests  and  monks  with  Uie  sptnla  of  BatioMSiai 
of  kings;  an!  is  t  ■  tlie  royal  concessions,  he  allejred 
that  having  been  extorted  by  force  and  cunning,  n 
periods  of  gross  ignorance,  there  was  no  injtutice  in 
retracting  them  in  better  times — that  the  cornjpi ld 
of  reUgion  bad  its  source  in  the  church  iudi,  H'd 
that  tibe  only  way  to  purify  it  was  for  the  priests  to 
recur  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  which  they  hd 
quitted  for  the  purpose  of  ambition,  and  that  it  wM 
in  fact  the  priests  who  had  at  all  times  fomented  i^' 
revolt  of  subjects  against  their  legitimate  sorereigDs. 

Joseph  II.  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  AisW 
,  ulj' <  :  I  ation  a  few  years  riftcr.  We  are  little  inchiifl 
Co  believe  that  he  (lied  by  i>oison,  and  still  less  tut 
Pius  VI.  had  any  share  in  hie  death.  But  the  prists 
de  Ligne,  who  witnes-^ed  his  la'^t  moTnents,  B*««ti 
that  he  died  broken-hearted  on  account  ol  the  rerolt 
of  the  nobles  and  bishops  of  Brabant  i  and  from  th-* 
conduct  of  the  higher  clergy  at  the  commsaccsafet 
of  the  French  revolution,  it  can  hardlv  be  dodbw 
that,  if  they  had  agreed  to  bear  their  share  of  thenf- 
t  cessary  taxes,  the  noblesse  would  have  followed  tlw 
example,  and  the  revolution  would  have  bosu  sidi* 
jirevented  or  rendered  far  less  terrible. 

The  effecu  of  this  journey  were  more  disastrcu* 
than  can  be  well  explained  by  any  thing  that  occurred 
in  it ;  or  mtber  it  cDincided  with  other  causes  of  dis- 
content which  had  been  for  some  time  increasing,  h 
certain  states  of  the  ])ublic  minds,  the  absence  of  the 
sovereign,  or  the  shghtest  miscairiage  in  his  liaiVSi 
may  he  fatal  to  his  popularity.  Rus  travelled  biw 
same  modest  style  on  his  return  into  Italy.  p.\ce^'t5t 
Cesena,  where  be  drained  their  Utile  treasury  for  ibe 
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fcrpente  of  hi«  fete* ;  in  return  for  wliich  he  pruiuUed 
them  several  public  institutioriK,  which  he  never  had 
(be  means  of  eMtablUkiog.  AU  thU  added  nothing 
to  his  popularity,  lie  had  left  Rome,  dreaded  by  all 
hie  suojects,  and  he  returned  des^piiied.  Even  the 
populace  mocked  at  hu  benedictidns,  and  cried  out 
for  bread.  He  endeavoured  to  appease  them  by  ar- 
hilrar'rly  reducing  (lie  j  tic  k  f  t;iain,  which  ruined 
the  proprietors;  uiui  ai  lusi,  Itv  iu<tkin^  the  weight 
of  his  arbitrary  power  fall  on  tne  great,  he  succeetled 
in  changing  contempt  into  hatred.  He  oonttanlly 
dnnged  hii  ministen,  and  sought  by  new  acta  of  m- 
verity  to  stifle  the  clamours  in  n. lured  hy  acts  of  ty 
ranny,  which  now  daily  louliiulied.  The  disgrace  of 
Carwnal  Rohan,  and  of  the  ennrch  in  general,  had 
filled  his  heart  \inth  bittemesa  and  melancholy  pre- 
sentiments. In  signing  his  name,  he  frequently 
stopped  to  meditate  on  the  fatal  number  M  .,  and  said 
to  his  favourite  secretary  Nardini,  I  fear  the  church 
will  have  no  po])e  after  i  am  gone.  In  the  vast  church 
of  St.  Paul,  extra  mitrof,  there  is  a  long  series  of  me- 
deliioiM,  the  portraits  of  all  the  popes,  and  there  only 
ranamMonevaeentepeeeforthafeofPittiyi.  Hieie 
omen';  ha!  rtnt  escaped  the  populace;  and  though 
KuH  ad'ectcd  to  lauj^h  at  them,  he  was  not  the  les.s 
alarmed  in  his  heart  At  \mi  the  revolution,  and  the 
^ndvanee  of  the  French  in  It.i')',  fnrccil  hira  to  assem- 
i'ie  tlie  cardinals,  |that  the  rum  of  the  church  might 
not  be  imputed  to  him  alone.  Some  members  of 
thiaeoneiatory  propoeed  conciliatory  meaaurM,  others 
were  eager  for  a  crusade  against  France ;  a  ttitrd  party 
rnainlained  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  place  the 
fortreasee  and  frontiera  of  the  eccleaiutical  territory 
in  a  atala  of  daiBBea,  and  obtmn  the  aniataneeof  the 
English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  trmi- 
bling  themselves  about  their  neighbours.  Cardinal 
Albaai  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  mingling  the  affairsiof  the  church 
with  their  politicaJ  arrangements  ;  and  that  by  sacri- 
ficing their  ecclesiastical  quarrels  and  pretensions,  all 
the  princea  of  Italy  might  be  united  in  an  armed  con- 
Itdeiatioo,  offennve  ana  defendve;  and  that  the  pope, 
for  the  future,  should  rather  consider  the  eommoii 
safetythan  his  individual  pre-eminence. 

If  Pius  had  punued  the  policy  of  Gregory  VII., 
who  united  all  the  states  of  Italy  in  their  resistance 
to  foreign  powers,  it  is  probable  that  their  subjection 
might  have  been  at  least  retarded,  and  their  humili- 
ation  lesa  certain,  llie  Italians  were  the  only  natu- 
ral defenders  of  the  church  and  of  Rome :  while  the 
}")[je  ;done,  by  means  of  his  religious  influence,  had 
the  power  to  found  and  consolidate  a  durable  coofe- 
deranon.  But  instead  of  dm.  tiie  policy  of  Fins 
seems  to  have  been  to  foment  dissensions  among  the 
other  statea.  and  this  system  was  persevered  in,  even 
aa  the  appmch  of  Bonaparte,  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  chance  of  safety  but  in  a  vigorous  union. 
Each  little  state,  dreading  the  French,  and  distrust- 
ing its  neighbours,  prepared  to  purchase  for  itself  a 
partial  peace.  Piedmont  alone  made  a  long  resist- 
anes.  Yet  the  people  in  general  were  ISur  from  ap- 
proving of  t!  l'[  r  nch  revolution ;  they  had  been  for 
centuries  accustomed  to  tlieir  govemmentSf  such  as 
they  were ;  and  had  little  desire,  and  little  notion  in- 
deed of  any  better.  The  love  of  liberty  prevailed 
only  among  a  part  of  the  (ier#  etai,  which  in  Italy,  as 
every  where  else,  form  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
the  nation ;  but  which,  though  apt  enouj/b  t. » Ijt  Tnn«t 
inflamed  by  poUUcal  theories,  is  incapable  ui  ucuug 
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with  eiract,  unless  supported  by  the  strength  of  tlie 

])opulace  or  tlic  iritbieiicc  of  llic  iioliilily.  l^Lhidi 

in  Italy  they  had  beenloi^  condemned  to  silence,  and 
did  not  abound  in  wealth.  Sndi  of  the  nobles  as 
could  do  it  with  impunity,  or  thought  tlu'in«idvee 
able  to  govern  their  feUow-citiztstis,  declaimed  luudl]f 
at  first  m  favour  of  the  new  [wlitical  philosophy ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  revolution  actually  bc;;itn  than, 
alarmed  by  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  them,  they 
basely  deserted  the  cause  they  had  so  warmly  adujitcd. 
The  auUiority  of  the  pope  was  now  fiaat  expiring ;  and 
he  in  rain  eadcavonrea  to  check  the  jprogress  of  su- 
perstition and  forbid  the  secret  etmspnaries  against 
Uie  French. 

Aided*  rather  than  checked,  by  fanaticism,  and  the 
secret  conKpirnries  insti^jated  by  Cardinal  RufTo  and 
Cardinal  Zelada,  lionaparte  advanced.  The  army  of 
the  pontiff  fled ;  and  Berttier,  encamping  on  th# 
heights  of  Mount  Maria,  summoned  Pius  to  surren> 
der  Rome  or  see  it  bombarded.  He  solicited  an  ar- 
mistice, and  made  a  piescnt  to  Bcrtbier.  Berthiev 
gave  him  time  to  sena  ambassadors,  who  went  with 
Asara,  the  Spanish  minister,  at  mwliator  to  Bona, 
parte,  who  granted  him  peace;  and  the  ])opc  ceded 
the  three  legations  uf  Bologna,  Ferrara,  an<i  Kavenua, 
with  all  ibeir  territories,  together  with  a  part  of  tho 
Romngna,  anciently  called  Emilia.  Bonapnrtc  signed 
this  treaty  at  Tolentino,  from  whence  he  did  not  ad- 
vance to  triumph  at  the  capitol,  though  he  bestowed 
its  orown  on  hu  son  while  in  his  cradle.  Before  tha 
frosts  of  the  north  had  shown  that  the  genius  and 
power  of  Napoleon  wtrc  ainonp  the  precarious  gifts 
of  fortune,  the  Italians  had  flattered  themselves  thai 
he  would  one  day  transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  Rome, 
a^  the  only  dty  fmn  whence  he  coiud  dictate  to 
Europe. 

The  plains  of  Italy  were  not  only  the  noblest  thes 

atre  of  Napoleon's  military  t^Iory,  but  it  was  therealBO 
that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  genius  horn,  nol 
merely  to  conquer,  but  to  reform  and  ^'overn  nations. 
When  he  conquered  Italy,  he  kindled  the  flame  of 
liberty  in  the  place  of  regions  fimatldsm.  He  maini 
tainecl  the  right  of  insurrection  for  the  people  thai 
he  might  be  invited  to  assist  in  dnvuig  from  their 
thrones  those  princes  who,  incapable  of  defending 
their  subjects,  in  fact  merited  their  fat  \  Uc  showed 
clemencv  to  tliosc  who  had  been  inductJ  lo  revolt 
against  him  through  the  intrigues  of  the  priests  and 
nobles,  while  he  profited  by  their  tumults  by  laying 
impositions  on  the  cities  and  churches. 

While  he  was  still  but  a  general,  and  engaged  in 
organising  the  Cisalpine  republic,  many  of  the  most 
clearosifi^ted  Italians  bdiered  that  Bonaparte's  pro* 
ject  then  v.  :i«.  to  in  ike  himself  mn-'-ter  of  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  and  to  govern  it  as  an  indejiendcnt  jjrince, 
without  risking  ml  fortune  and  fame  by  again  vta^ 
turing  among  the  storms  of  the  French  revolution ; 
and  the  paitis  which  he  took  to  awaken  the  spint  and 
mihtary  valour  of  the  Italians  certainly  gave  rise  to 
that  conjecture.  However,  from  the  moment  of  hia 
first  rtetory  in  Italy  to  the  hour  wh«a  he  signed  his 
abdication  at  l",i!,Viir.ebleau,  he  never  ceased  to  keep 
the  new  goverumenis  of  Italy,  their  laws,  and  even 
their  opinions,  under  the  dhrect  influence  of  France. 

The  changes  which  now  took  place  in  Italy  were 
such  as  DO  imagination  coidd  conceive.  Venice,  which 
had  obtained  peace  as  a  sovereign  power,  by  a  publie 
•rnry  ruined  by  Bonaj)arte,  was,  after  fourteen  cen- 
liuici  ui  mdependeuce,  luade  over  to  Austria  by  a 
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Mcret  treaty,  signed  at  tbd  Mine  time  by  the  same 
individual.    'I'he  revolts  set  on  foot  by  the  Jesuitii 
ceased  in  LoinbanJy  the  moment  it  was  formed  into 
a  republic.    But  the  pope  was  unable  to  restrain  them 
in  Rome,  and  some  earaiaals,     opposing  treason  to 
treamn.  only  provoked  and  humed  on  that  revolution 
they  wished  to  avoid.    The  directory  sent  emissaries 
to  Home  to  tamper  with  some  patricians  who  were 
Icnown  to  be  initated  agaiDst  the  priests,  and  money 
and  arms  were  distributed  among  the  malcontents. 
In  the  meantime  the  police,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  pope,  raised  a  tumult  for  the  purpose  of  mas- 
sacring the  French  and  the  conspirators.  The  French 
general  Duphot,  who  was  beUeved  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  revoituioiiists,  was  killed  by  some  of  tbe  })0])e's 
Boidiers.   This  was  tbe  aigpal  for  the  populace  to  fall 
on  the  French  and  Uie  revohttkmiita.  Joseph  Bona, 
parte,  at  that  time  ambassador,  escaped  with  ditlicuity. 
But  the  result  is  easily  foreseen.    Military  possiesBion 
waa  taken  of  Rome— all  negotiation  was  in  vain — and 
Pius  was  seized  in  his  bed,  forced  into  a  carriage  along 
with  a  prelate,  a  senator,  and  a  s<;r\  aiit,  and  was  thus, 
at  the  ag<'  of  eighty,  and  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
hia  pontificate,  conducted  out  of  his  territories  in  the 
midst  of  a  powerful  soldiery.   On  beholding  the  tri. 
colourflag  waving  over  the  capitol,  he  ^aid  witli  a  sigh: 
"This  is  tbe  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  1  was 
raised  to  the  diair  of  St.  Peter.  I  have  before  had 
similar  warnings  from  heaven  to  think  seriously  and 
weep  bitterly  over  my  errors,  which  have  hastened 
the  ruin  of  my  people." 

On  his  arrival  at  Sienna  an  earthquake  thrfntrnrd 
tlie  niin  of  the  city,  and,  insttad  of  taluiig  advanLagc 
of  tliH  e\-ent  as  directed  against  his  oppressors,  he 
attributed  it  to  his  own  wrongs  towards  God  t  and  is- 
sued a  ban,  in  wMch,  after  Tewaring  his  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  he  recommended  docilit}  ui  d 
submission  to  the  laws  of  Providence  and  to  the  new 
l^vemtnent.  He  waa  eondueted  to  tiie  convent  of 
the  Chartreu'se.  nenr  Florence,  wherr,  tl  rough  the 
mediation  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tubcany,  he  won  fur 
some  time  permitted  to  feraain ;  but  he  was  not  des- 
tined long  to  enjoy  this  repose.  The  French  direc- 
tory, pursuing  its  career,  in  a  few  months  wrested  his 
dominions  from  the  grand  duke,  and  conducted  I'lus 
into  France.  He  was  carried  through  the  moat  popu- 
kmo  citiea  of  Italy  in  open  day,  but  his  presence  ex- 
cited neither  alarm  nor  anger.  No  one  made  a  move- 
ment to  insult  him,  but  no  one  breathed  u  sigh  for  hin 
&te.  Theduwetory,  however,  fearing  the  efl'ect  of  his 
presence  among  the  French,  did  not  ])ermit  him  [to 
proceed  beyond  Mount  Ccnis,  and  shut  him  up  in 
the  fortress  of  Brian^on  ;  but  the  advance  of  the  allies 
in  Piedmont  soon  forced  him  into  a  new  prison,  and 
he  wax  lodged  in  the  dtadd  of  Valence.  A  young 
man,  the  cou;,i  !<  l>abrador,  who  accompanied  him 
as  commissioner  of  the  king  of  Spain,  exerted  himself 
for  Ae  relief  of  the  pontifif ;  and  a  French  lady  be- 
stowed on  him  the  cares  and  consolations  which  were 
necessary  in  one  so  worn  down  by  age  and  infirmity. 
But  the  vicinity  of  Valence  to  Avignon,  >irilieh  before 
the  revolution  liad  belonged  to  the  holy  see,  roused 
afresh  the  suspicions  of  the  tlircctory,  and  they  or- 
dered Pius  to  be  transported  to  Diion.  This  was  a 
aeven  blow{  bu^  on  beiiu^  ordered  to  quit  his  pon- 
tiflnil  faiAilt,  he  aumrooned  all  his  courage.  He  had 
always  worn  it;  and  requesting  to  be  carried  in  hU 
chair,  in  full  canonicals,  before  the  French  commis- 
•Moen,  be  aaid:— I  un  ready  to  follow  yon :  I  have 
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forgotten  that  I  waa  one  of  the  roonarchs  of  Iho  : 

but  the  ministry  to  which  Providence  has  called  me 
ought  not  to  finiiih  but  wheu  I  shall  have  rendered 
up  my  account  to  my  Eternal  Judge." 

Pius  VI.  died  at  Valence  in  France^  on  tbe  39ihof 
August,  1/99.  In  1803  hie  body  wai  removed  to 
Rome,  where  it  was  boiied  with  great  ccnmony  and 
splendour. 

PIUS  VII. — This  pope  was  the  suoceaeor  of  Fine 

the  Sixth  (luring  his  confineraent  in  France  He 
bom  in  17  W,  ami  madu  a  cardinal  in         to  whicii 
was  added  the  bishopric  of  Imola.   HaTiag  conci- 
liated the  favour  of  Napoleon,  he  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair  in  ISOO,  and  on  the  15th  of  July  in  the 
following  year  he  signed  the  c«  r. :.  r  l  ite,  which  termi- 
nated tbe  schism  of  the  Gallican  church.   In  I60i  be 
wenttoPurietoasMst  at  tiie  coronation  of  Booopaite, 
and  he  nftcnvarda  refused  to  confer  a  similar  favour 
on  Louis  XVIII.    By  a  decree  of  the  i/th  of  May, 
1 8U9,  the  French  emperor  put  an  end  to  the  temporal 
power  i  f  t^c  pope,  uniting  his  territories  to  the  French 
empire,  and  Pms  him»eU  wtrn  cittamed  a  pri»oQer  in 
France.    In  1812  hq  was  removed  to  FontainehjM% 
where  Napoleon  obliged  him  to  accede  to  a  new  oob> 
vention,  which  he  signed  in  Janoary  1813,  by  which 
he  promised  to  confirm  the  bishops  ;  bat  the  einj>eror 
having,  contrarj^  to  agreement,  proclaimed  the  con- 
cordate  before  ita  completion.  Pins,  wboee  ceneewt 
had  been  entirely  conditional,  refused  to  concur  in 
any  concordate  that  should  not  settle  all  disputed 
points.   He  was  therefore  treated  as  a  prisoner.  1m 
1814  the  pope  vms  released,  and  restored  to  the  pos- 
session of  .all  the  papal  temlorieH  except  AvigTM>B 
Vcnaissin,  in  France,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
yond the  Po.  Although  attached  to  the  old  biero 
archal  policy,  as  appears  from  his  bulls  and  bricb 
rigainst  the  distribution  of  the  bibb  ,  .igaiust  catholic 
'Switzerland,  SiC.,  yet  none  of  his  plans  for  restoring 
the  old  atate  of  Uiings,  except  the  revival  of  the 
suits,  were  Buceessful.  The  concordates  with  Francs^ 
Bavaria,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  tbe  convention 
with  Prusda,  were,  however,  triumphs  of  the  policj 
of  the  Roman  court.    His  admiaistratioD,  which  was 
moderate  and  wise,  was  much  indebted  for  its  cha- 
racter to  Cardinal  Consalvi,  his  intimate  friend  and 
minister.   Rome  became  again  not  only  the  refu^geoC 
fallen  princea  and  proscribed  families,  out  ^  eentef 
the  fine  arts.    Pius  VII.  died  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  on  tbe  6th  of  July,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  XII.  Thia  pope  in  his  diepontioB  waa  ranuik* 
able  for  mildness  and  benerulmrp. 

PIUS  VllL,  FUA.NCl.S  XAVIERO  CASTIG^ 
LIONE. — This  pope  was  bom  at  Ciogolia,  a  small 
town  in  the  states  of  tbe  church,  in  1 759,  of  poor 
but  respectable  parents.  He  was  early  distioguished 
for  his  industry,  talents,  and  learning;  and  having 
entered  the  church  young,  passed  through  all  the 
ordere  of  the  hierarchy,  having  been  createdcnrdiBalbf 
Pius  VII.,  unil  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  1 829,  was  unani- 
mously elected  pope  by  the  conclave  of  cardixuds  on 
the  death  of  Leo  XII.  Pius  VIII.  died  Deceniber 
1S30,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  XVI. 

riZARRO,  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated  Spani*h  ad- 
venturer who  was  born  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  occupied  the  very  humble  post  of  swiQ». 
herd  at  fVoidUo,  when  the  spirit  of  adventora,  wbic^ 
at  that  period  pervaded  all  classes  in  Spain,  induced 
him  to  jom  in  an  expedition  to  Panasaa*  which  at 
first  proved  unfintaiMte.  Hc^  bowevor*  fialmlrtd 
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Uftfn,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  adventurers 
like  hitnsclf,  on  the  12th  February,  1526,  and  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  tbeir  depwrlare  discovered 
the  fertile  eowe  of  I^nt.  They  were  yet  loo  wedc 
to  attempt  the  iiT\"^sion  of  an  empirt  mo  popu. 
lous,  auil  I'jzarro  contented  hiinself  wuU  carrying 
back,  by  means  of  an  amicahle  intercourse,  suchape- 
csmeos  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  the  conntry 
as  vmf(ht  inrite  others  to  accede  to  the  enterprise. 
I'nable  to  brinp  the  governor  of  Panama  to  adopt  his 
Views,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  explaining  to  that 
eonrt  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  obtained  every 
grant  of  authority  he  could  wish,  but  no  other  assist- 
ance ;  and  being  left  to  his  own  resources,  could  have 
effected  nothing  had  he  not  been  assisted  money 
Cortei,  joat  then  letorned  from  Mexico.  It  was 
Fehmary  1 531  before  be  and  hie  associates  were  again 
aUe  to  sail  for  Panama  on  their  great  un  it  :  taking, 
■ad  dien  their  whole  armament  consisted  only  uf 
tbree  small  vessels  and  one  hnndrad  and  etebty  aol- 
dicTK,  thirty-nix  of  whom  were  horsemen.  Vl^cn  they 
landed  ia  I'eru,  as  they  bad  the  imprudence  to  attack 
the  natives  instead  of  conciliating  them,  they  wtre  at 
fint  exppaad  to  £mdum  and  aemal  other  calamities. 
FInno,  howofcr.  had  the  good  fortdne  to  enter 
Peru  when  the  forces  of  tlir  impirc  were  divided  by 
aa  obstinate  civil  war  between  Huascarthe  Iqptinwte 
moBaich,  and  Atahualpa  his  half-brathcr.  Bjr  de- 
grees undpr^tandinj?  the  state  of  the  countr)',  Pizarro 
engaged  to  be  tlie  ally  of  Atahnalpa,  and  under  that 
pretence  was  permitted  to  }>enetrate  unmolested  to 
Caxamalca,  twehra  dmMoimMy  within  the  country. 
He  WM  roeetved  pacificauyand  with  itate  aa  the  am- 
bassador of  n  prc  -  t  monarch,  but.  taking  adv;.r,!n^'e 
of  the  onsuspectiug  good  faith  of  Atahualpa.  he  made 
a  sudden  atUck  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  exac- 
tion of  an  immense  ransom,  tne  division  of  which 
aer\'ed  to  invite  new  invaders ;  the  disgraceful  breach 
of  faith  by  which  the  king  was  kept  a  prisoner  after 
hia  ransom  was  paid,  and  the  deteatablc  mnrder  of 
hitn  n  ihort  tnne  after  wider  the  inj^oae  mockery 
of  a  trial;  with  the  in-nUs  suponidiled  by  bip;otry  to 
make  him  die  a  Christian,  nitbout  being  able  to  com- 
prchead  that  faith ;  all  contribute  to  aecnroulate  dis- 
grace npon  the  head  of  the  treacherons  and  unfeelinj^ 
conqueror,  and  form  such  odious  additions  to  the  re-  j 
proachful  scenes  acted  by  the  Spaniards  in  America 
which  nothing  can  oblitorate.  Pinrro,  frvoored  by 
the  ditlraeled  alafteof  Pnn  which  nowincreaaed,  and 
rptnforred  by  more  soldiers  from  Spain,  procecdn]  tn  ' 
his  conquests,  and  on  the  ISth  of  January,  1535,  laid 
the  foondation  of  Lima,  called  by  him  and  his  coun- 
tiynai  Ciudad  de  loe  Reyes.  In  1537  he  found  a 
new  enemy  in  his  original  associate  .\lmagro,  who, 
claiming  (?uzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  Peru  as  belong- 
ing to  his  nuisdiction,  got  possession  of  it.  TIda, 
anad  otherodfantages  gained  by  him,  at  oncediitrciaed 
and  roused  Pizarro.  They  came  to  an  engagement  in 
1S38,  in  which  Aimagro  was  defeated  and  tal»D  pri- 
•oiier»  and,  after  an  interval  of  confinement,  waa  tried 
Old  executed.  This  was  the  last  of  the  successes  of 
Piiarro ;  the  son  and  friends  of  Aimagro  conspired 
again'^t  Lin,  and  in  June  1541  he  way  assassinated 
by  them  in  bis  palace,  making  a  roost  resolute  defence 
well  wordiyof  kit  long-tfied  eonrafre;  bm  the  glory 
be  justly  acquired  by  military  talents,  courage,  and 
sagacity,  were  disgraced  by  the  mdcUbie  stains  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty 
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in  the  Grisons  of  SwHzeriand  on  <he  «lst  of  Fbbruary, 

1744.  His  father,  the  rev.  Andrew  1*1  mta,  resided 
in  England  for  many  years  as  miniatt^i  uf  the  Ger- 
man reformed  church  in  London;  and  under  him 
Mr.  Planta  receivcfl  tin  first  part  of  his  education. 
It  was  completed  afterwards  in  foreign  seminaries^ 
at  Utrecht,  under  the  learned  professor  Scxius  and 
others  for  a  short  time,  and  at  Gottingeo.  He  also 
took  early  opportunitiea  of  viriting  France  and  Italy* 
with  a  view  to  add  the  knowledge  of  thnsr  languages 
to  that  of  German,  which  he  already  uostiesMd. 
Having  completad  Ui  atndies,  he  accepted  the  am- 

Eloyment  of  secretary  to  the  British  minister  at 
Irussels.  lie  was  however  shortly  after  recalled  by 
the  demise  of  his  father,  in  1773,  to  the  care  of  his 
widowed  mother  and  Ismily.  Mr.  Fhmta,  can.,  had 
been  honoured  with  the  taalc  of  inabrneting  Qnaaa 
Charlotte  in  the  Italian  languaac ;  which  probably' 
facilitated  the  appointment  of  hiti  son,  eoon  after  hu 
death,  to  the  office  of  as8istant4ibfaTian  in  the  Britiak 
Museum,  where  in  1 773  hp  was  promoted  to  be  one 
of  the  under-libranans.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  soon  after,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  praaident.  Sir  John  Pringl^ 
was  appointed  to  condnet  die  for^rn  correepondenee 
of  the  society.  In  177C  he  wan  cho-sen  one  of  the 
ordinary  secretaries  of  the  society,  on  tha  death  of 
Dr.  Maty ;  having  dretdy  diatinguidMd  himaelf  by 
a  learned  and  curiotis  memoir  on  the  Romansh  lan- 
frnaec  spoken  in  the  Grisons.  This,  though  a  phi- 
lological tract,  received  the  peculiar  honour  of  being 
inaeiled  in  the  l^ranaaetiona  of  the  socie^.  Strong 
reaaona  an  there  adduced  by  Mr.  PlaMa  fbr  tho 
opinion  that  the  Romansh  was,  at  an  early  period, 
the  general  language  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  { 
from  which  the  more  modem  dialects  of  those  coon- 
tries  have  been  fonn<>fl  hv  gradual  refinement.  Bat 
the  Grisons,  unconquered  and  tmrefined,  continued 
still  to  use  it,  after  the  lapse  of  nine  centuries.  After 
this,  by  the  reaignatioa  of  Dr.,  afterwards  Bishop 
Horsley,  Mr.  Flanta  became  tiie  aaiuor  aeentary,  in 
which  situation  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  draw  up 
abstracts  of  all  the  communications  made  to  the  so- 
ciety, to  be  read  before  the  members  attending  their 
public  meetings.  This  Usk  he  performed  With  gzaal 
j  accuracy  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

In  June  177H  Mr.  Planta  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Misa  Elisabeth  Attwood,  whoae  death,  in  1821, 
proved  the  firtt  ratemi{itieo  to  liia  doraaalie  happi- 
'  nr<is  In  17'^s*  he  wn>  nppointed  paymaster  of  ex- 
chequer bills,  w  j.ich  olhce  be  held  till  hia  refsignation 
of  it  in  the  year  1811.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Morton^ 
in  1799.  Mr.  Planta  was  appointed  by  his  rnaje»tv  to 
succeed  him  in  the  honourable  office  of  principal  U- 
brarian  to  the  British  Museum  ;  and  certainly  a  jier- 
eon  more  ooalified  to  fiUitwith  distinguished  ability 
eoiild  not  men  been  fonad.  By  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  languages,  he  was  enabled 
to  converse  with  all  foreign  visitors,  and,  by  liis  po- 
lished manners,  gave  satisfiwiioil  to  every  one. 

When  the  Swiss  republics  appeared  to  be  finally 
extinguished  by  the  encroachments  of  Bonaparte, 
Mr.  Plantn  drew  u[)  :i  ee/mjilete  "  Hisif.'ry  f[  tin; 
Hdretie  Confederacy,"  from  its  origin,  which  was 
poblnhed  in  1800.  11  was  eooipiled  ftmn  the  beat 
authorities,  but  principally,  as  the  preface  rtvows, 
from  the  masterly  work  of  Miiller.  Its  accuracy  and 
fidelity  obtained  for  it  a  considerable  share  of  public 
approMtion.  After  th«  icMoiation  of  that  conntry* 
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in  1815,  Mr.  Planta  recumed  his  enqulrieH,  and  from 
tke  best  recent  documents  drew  up  a  short  supple- 
mental history,  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  RMtontion 
4if  tlw  Hehretae  CtudMrntcy,  Tins  ww  lepa. 

rately  published  in  1821. 

Amidst  his  other  occupations,  however,  Mr.  Planta 
never  remitted  his  labours  for  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided.  The  former  "CatatD^fue  of  tlie 
Cottonian  MSS."  in  the  museum,  by  Dr.  Suulh, 
being  found  extremelv  defective,  Mr.  Planta  went 
through  the  whole  collection  with  the  utmo«t  care; 
Old  in  1803  (rave  to  the  public  a  new  catalogue,  in 
a  lar^e  folio  volume,  which  leaves  nothing  fun'iei  in 
be  wished.  At  length,  as  be  found  himsell  advancing 
in  ytmwt  Mr.  Flanta  aaeeeHivtlf  rBogned  lib  odier 
eTnplo^'ments,  retaining  only  his  situation  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  which  he  ably  filled  to  the  end  of  his 
life:  his  powers  of  mind  being  less  impaired  than  his 
bodily  atTMogth,  even  after  heliad  pined  hie  dghtieth 
year. 

Mr.  Planta  left  no  surviving  offspring  except  his 
•on,  whoae  atudtee  he  had  anxiously  auperintended, 
while  he  gtve  him  evetf  adTantage  of  the  beet  pvblte 

education  Nor  -"rns  it  a  Kinall  addition  to  his  hap- 
ptncB8,  that  he  lived  to  see  this  son  advanced,  by  fair 
and  honommble  esertHNM,  to  dietiBgiiNhed  offieee  un- 
der the  pnvprnment, 

PLAMAUENET. — ^The  name  of  a  diHtingui«hed 
line  of  l£ngliah  kings.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
■everttgna  bearing  this  name  will  be  fonnd  in  their 
•IphabMca!  order,  and  the  only  subject  who  need  be 
enumeratpil  in  ilie  j  ri  -r  ru  place  is  John  Planlagenet, 
duke  of  Bedford.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and  «»  eraeted  earl  of  Kendal  tad  dake 
of  Bedford  for  life  in  14H,  rin  i  these  dignities  wr  ri.- 
OOBfirmed  to  him  and  hib  hein;  male  for  ever,  'i'he 
file  end  eetiona  of  this  great  man  have  oeea^ed  no 
inconsiderable  place  in  history.  !n  1404  he  was 
made  constable  of  England,  governor  of  Berwick, 
warder  of  the  East  Marshes,  with  a  grant  in  fee  of 
the  lands  of  Uie  attainted  Henn  Earl  i^rey  of  North- 
nmberland,  and  the  vae  of  me  New  Tower  at  the 
entrance  of  Wrstminster  Hall,  for  himself  and  his 
coonciL  On  tbe  restoration  of  Earl  Percy  be  ob- 
lidaed  •  gmit  of  3000  mnrke  per  enmim  ee  an  eqni- 
valent  He  was  governor  of  Cuemsp)',  Jersey,  Al- 
demey,  and  Sark.  In  14 1 1]  I  c  was  made  admiral  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Acjuitaine,  protector  end  lord 
lieutenant  during  the  king's  absence.  In  the  same 
year  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  fleet  off 
Southampton  ;  and  he  raised  the  siege  of  Roxbtirgh 
in  the  foUowing  year.  In  USO  he  was  with  Henry 
V.  at  An  Mirnnoer  of  Maliniu  end  two  yean  after  he 
was  godfather  to  Henry  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of  whose 
reign  (tbe  same  year)  he  was  created  regent  of  France. 
In  1424  he  gained  the  victory  of  Vememl,  and  took 
the  duke  of  Alen^on  prisoner  The  duke  crowned 
King  Henry  VI.  m  Paris  ou  tlie  7th  of  December, 
1431.  He  die^l  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1435,  and  waa  buried  in  Rouen  cathedral,  wbwe  hia 
monument  ie  attU  to  be  seen.  When  Charies  VIII. 
viwited  this  tomh.  some  noblemen  who  accompanied 
him  aolicited  him  to  give  orders  (ta  the  desteuction 
of  the  flMmment  of  the  ancient  foe  of  France,  but 
the  monarch  antwered  with  a  better  spirit,  "  Ja:1  him 
rest  in  peace,  now  he  is  dead;  it  was  when  he  was 
alive,  and  in  the  field,  that  France  dreaded  him." 

Ilia  firft  '.vifV  ;^'ns  Anrtf,  Hrm^jhtfr  of  John  diikc  of 
Burgundy,  who  died  m  l  isi,  and  is  buried  m  tht 
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Celestines  cliurch  at  Paris,  Tl>e  duke  bad  a  very 
magnificent  palace  in  Paris,  in  the  quarter  of  Tour- 
nellee,  on  the  epot  where  the  palais  roval  now 
stand*.   Hn  aeeond  wife  wea  Jecqnetta,  daughter 

of  Peter  of  LuxernliocrL;!!,  tarl  or  county  of  St. 
Paul.  She  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  surviving  the  duke,  mar- 
ried Sir  Richard  Widville,  knii'ht  afterwards  Earl 
KiverH,  and  lord  treastwer;  r;^;  It'came  the  mo- 
ther uf  Elizal>eth  Widville  Ltd ,  ( <i<  y,  who  auaried 
Edward  IV.,  and  of  Anthony  i^l  Hiveri.  who  was 
beheaded  by  the  tyrant  Richard  III.  There  a|»> 
prar'^  til  liL  III!  staui  on  this  great  mrin's  clini:.!'- 
tcr,  either  with  respect  to  valour,  wiadom,  integrity, 
or  hnnuuiity.  llie  treatment  of  Jam  of  Are— tf 
lip  -^  a^  the  principal  in  it — was  the  fault  of  an  age 
which  believed  tn  witchcraft.  There  are  in  exist- 
ence magnificent  portraits  of  this  duke  and  ducheee 
in  a  celebrated  inuminrttcd  missal,  or  hook  of  ofTices, 
well  known  to  antiquaries  as  "  Gougii's  liedford 
Miesid."  It  was  executed  as  a  present  from  tbe  duke 
end  dncheae  to  the  young  kitig  Henry  VI.,  at  the 
tnne  «lt  hie  coronation.  It  aboonda  widi  ainetfetfOMi 
and  miniatures,  r;]  Hie  execution  and  colouiiog  it 
very  beautiful.  Tbe  duke  is  represented  kneidiiigitt 
a  yellow-floirered  robe,  hia  countenance  is  a  pemek 
Knglish  one,  with  a  very  honest  and  open  appearance, 
antl  rather  a  mild  expression.  Before  him  stands  St. 
George,  a  commanding  figure,  dressed  in  the  violet 
and  ermined  mantle  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
with  a  red  cross  on  his  breast.  Behind  him  is  hw 
annour-hearer,  with  a  shield  ami  a  r«  d-cross  banner. 
The  ducheee  ia  kneeling  in  like  manner  before  St. 
Anne,  with  i3m  virgin  and  the  infant  Jceoat  A» 
luclicss's  face  and  figure  are  elegant,  and  the  group 
has  a  soft  and  sweet  expression.  In  both  the.sc 
paintings  there  are  aeveru  other  figures,  and  mudi 
architectural  scenery;  the  portrait  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford  ia  pronounced  by  the  tliiuLrator  of  tbe  mis- 
sal to  be  the  fineat  work  of  nt  of  iba  tenia  data  in 
Europe. 

PLATOFF,  COUNT  GENERAL.  —  Hiia  eda- 

hratt  (1  hi  tman  of  the  Cossacks,  M-asbom  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Russia  about  1763.  He  was  one  of  the 
veteran  warriors  wfaoee  exploits  against  die  eommoa 

enemy  engro-'scd,  a  few  years  since,  the  attention  of 
Europe,  and  a  view  of  whose  person  was  sought 
after  with  tbe  greatest  earnestness  by  pereana  of  aD 
descriptions  in  this  country  'Phe  honest  ardour  with 
which  this  brave  and  loyal  chief  led  on  his  irregular 
bands  reflects  immortal  honour  ujion  his  memory, 
and  will  hand  his  name  down  to  poeterity  aa  one  of 
high  rank  among  the  gloriooeheraea  of  hie  day.  Ha- 
thing  could  more  strongly  prove  his  personM  detati 
tation  of  the  ravager  of  ma  coimtry  than  lua  pH^ 
mising  his  daughter  in  nairiage  to  any  nan  «ka 
would  bring  N?po!con  a  prisoner  to  his  camp. 

The  following  observations  may  serve  to  elucidate 
hia lifil and  character :  "We  have  not  yet  received 
any  partieulara  relating  to  the  predee  time,  or  to  the 
particular  disease,  which  depnved  the  wortd  of  eo 
bright  an  example  of  military  %  irhit  as  the  late  het- 
man  Platoflf.  liut  we  know  from  unquestionable 
authority,  that  he  mm  in  a  declining  state  in  tba  an* 
tumn  (if  the  last  year,  1817.  A1)out  that  time  we 
were  litfurmed  from  Tcherkask,  that  liis  excellency 
was  then  far  fmrn.  well.  The  ftitiguee  of  the  cam. 
]i:Mgnof  the  year  LSI  2  hrtrnn  to  m  imff'st  their  effects 
idur  tbe  stimulus  ol  muriial  aruuur,  and  that  of  tra- 
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Veiling  had  eubauied;  the  Btate  of  exhaustion  was, 
in  proportion,  tfxtreme ;  and  he  laid  himself  upon  his 
bad  of  thiddy.fath««d  laurels  to  rest,  and  to  find 
TvlrNlinwiiti  tmt  the  attempt  was  in  vain.  Nature 
had  been  over  ta'^ked, — and  he  sleeps  in  death.  We 
must  all  remember  this  hero  of  the  Don,  ptirsuing 
die  enemies  of  his  country  like  '  the  blast  of  the  de- 
sert.' "VS'e  must  all  remember  him  in  his  ^•i<?it  to 
£ogland,  mild  of  aspect,  and  gentle  in  manners — 
more  like  the  patriarch  of  his  people  than  the  cham- 
pion of  iMtioni,  winged  with  hw  cneny  of  youlh  in 
Its  primeet  vigour.  Only  e  few  imniiun  luve  inter- 
vened  l)ct  \  n  the  death  of  this  venerable  chief  of 
the  Cossscki*,  venerable  in  years  and  in  honours,  and 
the  deetb  of  Fkinee  Alexander  ScherbattofF.  his  se- 
cond in  command,  a  man  in  the  meridian  of  his  days, 
and  ot  hiH  comprehensive  scmces  to  Russia,  who 
had  also  to  date  the  germs  of  his  fatal  illness  from  the 
▼ictorioiw  fields  of  1613.  Iheae  two  illnstarious  war- 
rion  had  the  satisfeetion  of  sharing,  side  by  side, 
the  dan^er-^  :it\d  ihe  (glories  of  (iial  campaign.  They 
have  both  died  victims  to  its  severity ;  and  both  will 
htn  a  tomb  in  every  brave  heart,  a  memoiial  diat 
must  PTi^t  when  marble  monuments  are  no  more. 
But  the  reputation  of  a  consummate  general  was  not 
the  only  excellence  m  the  character  of  the  hetman  of 
theCoesackff.  During  the  inveetmentoflhc  invader's 
territory  by  Ae  alKed  troops,  and  their  consequent 
inroads  uimn  tlie  I'Veticli  cduuti  y,  he  heard  that  near 
one  of  tlie  Hpocs  destmed  for  pillage  might  be  found 
the  residence  of  Thaddeus  Kosctnsiui,  late  general  of 
the  Pules,  who  lived  there  in  the  occnpnfion  nnrl  «p 
elusion  of  a  peasant.  Platuti  dcspatclied  a  party  of 
hie  Ojssacks  to  protect  the  person  of  that  nnfortn- 
aate  nobkman."   Platoff  died  in  1818. 

PLATO,  a  leaned  Graelt  phtloeopher,  who  was 
the  fnnnrler  of  the  academir  rt  hearing  his  name. 
He  was  born  at  Athens  about  430  B.  C,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  a  royal  line  by  his 
father's  side,  and  from  Solon  by  hi!<;  mother.  He 
studied  philosophy  under  Socrates,  whose  example 
and  doctrines  he  followed,  and  whose  death  and  vir. 
coee  be  frequently  conunemorated.  When  be  lost 
this  gieat  master  he  tiBvdled  over  Oretee,  and  ^rited 
Magna  Graecia,  where  he  v.  ns  attracted  by  the  fame 
of  the  Pythagorean  pbilosoptiy  and  the  learning  of 
its  professors.  From  thence  he  went  to  Egypt,  to 
etudy  geometry,  and  afterwards  to  Persia,  to  consult 
the  Alagi.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  taught  in 
the  groves  of  Academus,  where  his  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  of  his 
countrymen.  He  eontinned  during  forty  years  to 
pveside  at  the  head  of  this  academy,  devotinu^  his 
ttme  to  the  instruction  of  bis  pupils,  and  the  com]>o- 
aition  o(  those  dialofpias  which  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  every  age  and  country.  These  studies  were 
only  interrupted  to  accept  the  invitations  of  the  ty- 
rant I 'irjuysiup,  whom  \:r  ])crsuaded  to  bef  ome  the 
father  of  his  people  and  the  friend  of  liberty.  On 
his  return  the  Athenians  wished  to  honour  him  with 
the  adrainistritiori  of  porernment,  but  he  preferred 
a  life  of  contemplation  and  the  study  of  phikMophy. 
The  fame  of  his  learning  and  wisdom  drew  diaci^ks 
to  him  from  all  parts,  and  ambassadors  were  sent 
from  several  kings,  earnestly  recjoesting  that  he  would 
prescribe  foi  niH  uf  government  for  their  domini  riH 
He  was  simule  in  his  manners,  and  temperate  in 
Us  habits,  ana  so  unassmning  in  his  pretensions  to 
'    and  honow.  that    ones  leiidid  during 
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the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  Gaoies,  without  mak- 
ing himself  known,  in  a  family  who  accompanied  him 
to  Athens,  fieing  a  native  of  that  place,  they  r»> 
quested  him  to  show  them  the  great  philosopher  riato, 
little  suspecting  that  in  their  aimjile  guest  they  had 
entertained  that  illustrious  character.  But  whtle  hie 
reputation  gained  him  many  admirers,  it  nussd  him 
many  rivals  and  enemies.  Diof^enes,  the  cynic,  jea. 
luus  of  the  fame,  and  despising  the  politeness  and 
fine  taste  of  Plato,  seised  every  opportunity  of  in- 
sulting him.  Dining  one  day  at  his  uble  with  other 
company,  he  nrsmfiled  upon  the  tapestry  widi  hia 
dirty  feet,  uttering  this  severe  sarcnnm,  "  I  tran^ 
upon  the  pride  of  Plato,"  to  which  Plato  calmly  re- 
plied, "  with  the  greater  pride  of  Diogenes."  Ann* 
ther  anecdote  nf  VlMn  is  told  to  exemplify  his  extra- 
ordinary coinmnutl  of  temper.  One  of  his  frienda 
remarked  that  his  enemies  were  busily  engaged  cir- 
ciUating  reports  to  his  dtsadvantage:  he  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  I  w9l  live  so  that  none  shell  beUeve  them." 
Plato  died  at  the  at^\ ritired  ti'^c  of  eighty-one. 

The  works  of  this  greet  philosopher,  which  were 
very  numerous,  were  mostly  written  in  the  form  of 
dialogues.  These  werf  «n  rplehrated  for  elegance, 
melody,  and  sweetness  uf  style,  that  he  was  called 
the  Athenian  Bee,  in  allusion  to  the  following  circum- 
stance, which  was  coundered  a  preeage  of  hie  fotore 
eloquence.  When  he  was  an  infant,  his  fsther  went 
with  his  wife  and  child  to  s:u  nfR  t  to  tlit  Muses,  and 
while  they  were  performing  the  divine  rites  a  swarm 
of  bees  came  and  distilled  their  honey  on  Plato'a 
l:p^  Cicero  held  him  in  such  estimation  that  ho 
e.xclairacd  in  the  warmth  of  panegyric,  "that  if  the 
gods  had  spoken  Greek,  thev  would  have  used  Pla- 
to's langn^e;"  and  he  maue  him  so  implieitly  bis 
gtride  in  wisdom  and  philosophy  as  to  dMlaia  **ho 
would  ratbsr  srr  with  Plato  taan  be  right  with  an^ 
one  else." 

It  is  from  the  writings  of  Plato,  chiefly,  that  we  are 
to  form  a  judgment  of  bis  merit  as  a  philosopher, 
and  of  the  service*  which  he  rendered  to  science.  No 
one  can  be  conversant  with  these  without  perceiving 
that  bis  diction  alwavs  retained  a  strong  tincture  of 
that  poetical  epirit  wnieh  he  discovered  in  hie  first 
productions.  ITiis  the  principal  ground  of  those 
lofty  encomiums,  wlm  li  both  ancient  and  modem 
critics  have  passed  upon  his  language  'Ilis  ac- 
curate Stagynte  describes  it,  as  "  a  middle  species 
of  diction,  between  verse  and  prose."  Some  of  his 
dialogues  are  elevated  by  such  subUme  and  glowiag 
conceptions, are  enriched  with  such  copious  and  splen- 
did dietiott,  and  flow  in  soharmonimis  a  rhythmnsw 
that  they  may  tndy  be  pronounced  highly  poetical. 
Most  of  them  are  justly  admired  for  their  literary 
msrit';  the  introductions  are  pertinent  and  amusing ; 
the  course  of  the  debate,  or  conTersation,  is  clearly 
marked;  the  characters  are  accurately  supported; 
every  speaker  has  his  j)roper  jOace,  language,  and 
manners ;  the  scenery  of  the  conference  is  painted 
in  Uvely  colouring ;  and  the  whole  is,  with  admirable 
art,  adorned  and  enlivened  by  those  minute  embel- 
lishments which  render  the  colloquial  mode  of  writ- 
ing so  peculiarly  pleasing.  Even  upon  abstract  sub- 
jects, whether  moral,  metaphyueal*  or  matttematical, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  often  elrar  as  the  running 
siTL  im,  and  in  simiilicity  and  sweetness  vies  with  the 
bumble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.  In  these 
beantifol  parts  of  his  works,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
not  irithoat  ^probability,  that  Socfataa  and  hjvm 
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were  his  models.  At  other  times,  however,  xve  find 
him  swellinc  into  tlio  tur^fid  style,  a  tinrtiire  of  which 
he  Het-mii  to  liave  letaiued  Irom  his  juveiuii'  studies, 
•nd  involving  himself  in  obeenritieBy  which  were  the 
offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  were  borrowed  from  the 
Italic  school.  Several  ancient  critics  have  noticed 
these  blemishes  in  the  u  r:tint{^  of  Plato.  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis  particularly  censures  Plato  for  the 
InnhneM  of  hii  metaphors  and  his  bold  ittnoratiom 
in  the  use  of  terms,  and  quotes  from  his  "  Ph.Tdrus" 
examples  of  the  bombast,  the  puerile,  and  the  fri|(td 
style.  The  name  inequality,  n'hicii  is  so  apparent  in 
the  style  of  Plato,  may  also  be  obser^'cd  in  his  con- 
ceptions. Whdst  he  adheres  to  the  school  of  Socra- 
tes, and  discourses  upon  moral  topics,  he  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  when  be  loaea  himaelf  with  Py- 
thagoras hi  abitrme  epeenlatione.  The  dialogoea  of 
Plato,  which  treat  of  various  subjects,  and  were  writ- 
ten with  different  views,  are  classed  by  the  ancients 
under  the  two  heads  of  didactic  and  inquisitive.  The 
didactic  are  subdivided  into  speculative,  includincr 
physical  and  logical ;  and  practical,  comprehending 
ethical  and  political.  Tlie  second  class,  the  inquisi- 
tive, is  characterised  by  terms  taken  from  the  athletic 
art,  and  divided  into  the  gymnastic,  and  the  agonis- 
tiC{  the  dialogues  termed  gymnastic  we  re  imagined 
to  be  aimilar  to  the  exercise,  and  were  subdivided 
into  the  maieutie,  as  reaerobting  the  teachmg  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  art ;  and  the  peirastic,  as  represented 
b^  a  akirmisb,  or  trial  of  proticiency.  llie  agonistic 
dialogoee,  supposed  to  resemble  the  combat,  were 
either  endeictic,  exhibiting  a  sj)eeimen  of  skill ;  or 
autreptic,  presenting  the  speetacle  of  a  perfect  dc- 
ftiti  Instead  of  tliis  whimsical  classification,  an  ar- 
vangement  of  the  dialogues,  taken  from  the  subjects 
on  which  they  treat,  would  be  much  more  obvious 
■od  useful.  'Hiey  may  not  improperly  be  divided 
into  physical,  logical,  ethical,  and  pohticaL 

The  writhige  of  Plato  wen  origmaUy  oelbeled  by 
Hemiodorus,  one  of  his  pupils  ;  they  consist  of  thirty- 
five  dialogues,  and  thirteen  epislles.  They  were  first 
jnililished  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  in  1613. 
llie  subsequent  editions  of  Firinus  and  Serranusare 
the  most  valuable  ;  but  the  notes  and  interpretations 
of  both  are  to  be  read  with  caution  as  not  represent- 
ing Plato's  sentiments  with  fidelity.  The  Deux  Fonts 
emUoQ  of  1781  is  a  copy  of  the  week  of  Semnus, 
and  the  Latin  of  I'icinus.  Of  "  The  DialoKucs  of 
Plato,"  an  edition  was  published  by  Foster  at  Oxford, 
in  1745,  and  in  1771  Etwall  published,  at  the  same 
place,  "The  Alcibiades,"and  "  Hipparchu8;"U)  which 
he  j»refi.xed  the  life  of  Plato  by  Olympiodorus,  and 
the  introduction  of  Albinus.  "Tlie  Euihydemus  " 
and  "  Goraias  "  were  also  published  at  Oxford  in 
1/84,  by  Dr.  Routb,  president  of  Magdalen  college. 
There  are  many  English  translations  of  the  Dialogues. 
Mr.  Taylor  pubUahed  a  translation  of  the  whole 
woirics  M  Plato,  with  omnow  notMb  &c  The  folhnr- 
ing  translation  ftom  Plilo't  AaatiMy  Poetry"  is 
by  Moore : — 

"  Why  do»t  thou  gme  upon  thi>  skv  t 
Oh  f  thai  I  wrtv  that  apanxled  tpoere, 

An<l  f  very  atar  shotilil  Ih>  «n  rye. 
To  womlrr  on  (by  brautie*  hen ! 

**  In  lifll  ttioii  wprt  niT  mnroing  itar. 

ButMW  that  ili-ath  haa  atuVn  thy  light, 
Alul  thou  «hiiir»t  dim  aod  far 

Like  tho  i>ulo  ln»aiii  that  weeps  at  night." 

PLALTUS,  MARCUS  ACCIUS,  a  Roman  comic 
writer,  who  waa  bora  at  Saiaim^  in  Umbrii^  and  Hou- 
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rished  dbont  900  B.C.,  at  which  period  he  was  dho 

m  tnager  of  a  company  of  players  in  Home  .\u1im 
Geiiiiis  states  that  for  some  time  he  was  in  a  very 
destitute  conditioa,  and  was  compelled  to  earm  iiis 
livelihood  by  turning  amilL  If  thia  be  true  he  must 
have  possessed  an  inezhavstiUa  fond  of  gaiety,  since, 
even  in  a  cun  lition  so  unfavourable  to  pi)t  try,  he  com- 
posed many  clever  comedies.  About  twenty  of  than, 
principally  entire,  have  come  down  to  ua.  'Aio  naimia 
are  either  borrowed  from  the  persons  of  the  ];iere.  a« 
.\mphitryon,  who  was  the  husband  of  Alcmena,  mo- 
ther of  Hercules;  Curculio.ortheCom-Womi;  Kpi- 
diciis,  T'si'udolus,  Stichus,  the  names  of  slaves;  Me- 
na'clmii,  the  name  of  a  pair  of  twins;  MUes  Glorio- 
sus,  or,  the  Braggart  Soldier;  Captivi,  or,  the  Two 
Captives  (  Meicator  the  Merchant,  &c  PUutns'a 
merit  consists  in  having  introdneed  into  the  Larin 
language  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  Epicbarmus.  and 
others,  by  translations  or  imitations,  and  by  thia 
means  contributed  to  improve  and  enridb  it.  *Sh» 
ancients  praise  his  pithy,  antiqtie  language;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Varro,  the  .Muses,  if  they  bad  spolien  La- 
tin, would  have  used  the  languge  of  Phut—.  IW 
wit  and  sententiousness  of  the  old  comedian  were  no 
less  admired.  Much  may  be  learned  from  Plautus 
of  the  language  of  con\  ersation  and  common  life, 
although  mtich  of  it  is  obsolete  and  not  to  be  ini" 
tated.  Much,  too.  is  vulgar,  the  jests  often  low,  and 
sometimes  obscene.  The  subject  of  bis  pieces  is  fre- 
quently an  obscene  story  hiunorously  treated.  In 
general  his  dialugue  has  mon  merit  than  hia  plots 
and  dramatic  action. 

PLAY  FA  III,  .lOil.N.  an  eminent  natural  phdoao- 
pher  and  matliematician,  who  waa  bom  at  Benrie. 
near  Dundee,  in  1749.  His  father  was  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  young  Playfair,  who  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  succeeded 
his  father  in  1772.  Soon  after  hia  settlnnent  in  an 
obsenre  country  psrish  aa  a  msalMr  of  the  diurdi 
of  Scotland,  an  event  occurred  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Play- 
fair  that  contrihuted  not  a  little  to  confer  novelty, 
variety,  and  even  afHuenee,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  existence.  Mr.  Ferguson  of  liaith,  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  landed  property  and  miluence,  made 
a  liberal  oS'er  to  him  to  educate  his  two  sons,  wbidl 
necessarily  produced  a  resurnaiion  of  his  clerical  pro* 
ferment  ana  a  removal  to  Edinbuigfa.  Whik  tacfn 
his  merits  were  so  well  appreciated  that,  whoo  Fr^ 
fessor  Ferguson  resigned  the  chair  of  moral  plwl««»«fc- 
phy  to  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Fhiyfiur  was  very 
jiroperly  selected  to  preside  over  the  mathematical 
class  of  the  university.  Soon  after  this,  on  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  royal  society  by  charter  from  dia 
king,  he  was  also  nominated  to  be  secretary.  He 
contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the  Transactions 
of  this  northern  mstitution,  and  in  1796  published  his 
"  Elementsof  Geometry."  This  was  followed  by  a  new 
edition  of  Endid,  but  trath  forbids  ui  to  iniiiiiiin 
its  superiority  over  ilmt  of  hit  eonntrynMBv  tim  ipgn> 
nious  Simpson. 

At  a  hter  i)eriod  he  was  busily  Mspfeyed  in  l3m 
generous  ta-k  of  defending  the  character  and  display- 
ing the  merits  of  a  man  whose  discoveries  and  expe- 
riments have  thrown  a  lustre  over  the  first  of  am 
northern  universities.  When  Professor  Lolie  was 
about  to  be  appointed  to  a  chair,  a  clergyman  full  of 
zeal,  but  devoid  of  discretion,  accused  him  before  the 
natrons  of  baring  once  uttered  certain  doctrinsa  in  a 
bctnre  approximating  to  maliriiUMi.  StmalvtJm 
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brethren  joined  in  the  persecution ;  Imt  Playfair,  who 
liad  been  bred  to  and  obtained  prefennrnt  in  llie 
church  of  Scotland,  victoriously  refuted  the  charge. 
It  WW  the  trioinph  of  gvnios  over  superstition! 

In  1812  appeared  his  "Outlines  of  Natural  I'liilo- 
sophy;"  and  soon  after  this  he  enjoyed  the  uleuttiire 
4lf  Denolding  a  nephew  whom  he  haa  adopted  obtain> 
ini^  the  prize  for  and  carrying  into  execution  the  plan 
for  building  the  new  college  at  Edinburgh.  \\  hen 
the  supplement  to  the  *'  Encyrlojieiiin  Uritannica"  .\  i- 
first  meditated  at  Edinburgh,  the  most  eminent  men 
in  that  cHy  were  selected  to  eompose  the  diflhrent 
articles  of  which  the  new  volrrmes  ronsistcd.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  appcirance  of  the  fir»t,  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  raasterlv  dissertation  from  the  pen  of 
Dopld  Stewart,  F.kS.S.,"On  the  Progress  of  Me- 
taphysical, Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  since  the 
Revival  of  lyCttcrs  in  Europe."  To  another  portion 
of  this  work  was  appended  "  A  General  View  of  the 
Progrestof  Matfaematiealtiid  Physical  Science,  since 
the  Revival  of  Letters  In  Europe,  by  John  Playfair, 
Profes&or  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.  &c."  The  only 
praise  aspired  to  by  this  very  learned  mm  te  the  work 
alluded  to  is  that  arising  "  from  deamen  and  pre- 
cision." In  the  course  of  his  dissertation  he  not 
only  gives  a  history  of  the  sciences,  but  also  brief 
Inographical  sketches  of  the  men  by  whom  they  were 
cither  etiltivated  or  repreaaed.  On  those  occasions 
he  expresses  himself  with  prcat  freedom  and  holdnesp, 
as  well  as  with  a  very  considerabie  share  of  mgenuity. 
"T^-cho  Hrahe,"  he  observes,  "  was  of  a  noble  family 
in  Denmark ;  be  belonged  to  a  class  in  society  ele- 
vated, in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  above  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge-,  riml  ii  i'iiii-;  of  the  privilejje  of  reinain- 
ia^  ignorant  with  impunity."  He  animadverts,  with 
a  just  se\'erity,  on  the  jealousy  with  wUeh  tibe  court 
of  Rome  watched  the  progress  of  improvement,  aii'l 
remarks,  "how  grievous  it  i»  to  observe  tlie  heail  of 
the  Christian  church  in  that  and  the  succeeding  age, 
like  the  "Anarch  old"  in  Milton,  reigning  in  the  midst 
of  darkness,  and  complaining  of  the  encroachments 
which  the  realm  of  light  wn  cootmuaUy  making  on 
his  ancient  empire." 

In  1816  Pro  lessor  Playfair  repured  on  a  scientific 
mission  to  Italy,  and  njient  a  considerahlc  time  in 
visiting  and  examining  tiie  Alps.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh  his  health  began  to  decline,  not- 
withstanding which  he  at  thin  very  period  made  some 
scientific  discoveries  concernintf  the  rays  of  the  eon. 
At  length,  while  enjoying  a  nigh  degree  of  fame, 
and  a  verj  exteosive  reputation.  Mr.  Playfair  was 
analdied  away  from  his  pupils,  his  friends,  and  the 
Ifnrnrr^  and  Hcientific  circle  of  society  around  him  ; 
but  he  died  like  a  philosopher.  Finding  his  end 
approach,  on  the  evening  of  the  l!Hh  of  July  he  as- 
aerabled  his  aisters  and  nephews  arovrnd  his  b«d.8ide, 
and  after  a  snccinct  statement  of  his  affairs,  he  took 
his  leave  of  them  with  (jreat  atTection,  nolu  iih'standin^i 
the  agonies  endured  by  bim.  About  two  next  morn- 
ing the  pain  wholly  ceased,  and  he  soon  after  ex- 

yired  in  the  preaenee  oC  bte  afflicted  vdativea*  on 
nly  20, 1819. 

The  following  account  of  the  character  and  me- 
rita  of  the  late  professor  Playfair  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  man  of  tetters  in 
the  northern  metropolis  : — "  It  has  struck  many 
people,  we  believe,  as  very  extraordinar)'.  that  so 
enunent  a  person  as  Mr.  Playfair  should  have  been 
allowed  to  unk  into  kii  gram  in  the  midat  of  nt. 
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without  calling  forth  almost  so  much  as  an  attempt 
to  coiiHiieniorute  Iuh  merit ;  and  that  the  death  of  a 
man  so  eminent  and  so  beloved,  and  at  the  same  time 
•o  closely  connected  with  many  who  cotdd  well  ap- 
preciate and  suitahly  de«(crihe  his  excellencies,  should 
In;  left  to  the  brief  and  ordmarv  notice  of  the  daily 
obtttiarjr.  No  event  of  the  kind  certainly  ever  exdied 
more  general  sympathy ;  and  no  individual,  we  arc 
persuaded,  will  be  longer  or  more  aflicljonately  re- 
itihercd  by  all  tlie  classes  of  bis  fellow- citizens  ; 
and  yet  it  is  to  these  very  circumstances  that  we 
must  look  for  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  neglect 
by  which  hi"  memory  has  been  followed.  His  hum- 
bler admirers  havi:  been  deterred  from  expressing 
their  BOitiments  by  a  natural  feeling  of  unwimngnesa 
to  encroach  on  the  prinlege  of  those  whom  a  nearer 
approach  to  his  person  and  talents  rendered  more 
worthy  to  speak  of  them  :  while  the  learned  and  elo- 
quent among  his  friends  have  trusted  to  each  other 
for  the  performance  of  a  task  which  they  eonhl  not 
but  feel  to  he  painful  in  itself,  and  not  a  little  difficult 
to  perform  as  it  ought  to  be,  or,  j>erbaps,  have  re- 
aeired  for  some  more  solemn  occasion  that  tribute 
for  which  the  public  impatience  is  already  at  its 
height.  We  beg  leave  to  assure  our  readers  that  it 
is  merely  from  anxiety  to  do  something  to  gratify 
this  national  impatience  that  we  presume  to  enter  at 
all  upon  a  subject  to  wkidi  we  are  perfectly  wdl 
aware  that  we  are  incapable  of  doinp  justice  ;  for  of 
Mr.  Playfair's  scientific  attainments,  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  those  studies  to  which  he  was  peculiarly 
devoted,  we  are  but  slenderly  (qualified  to  iudce ;  but 
we  hefiere  we  haxard  nothing  m  saying  that  ne  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  mathematicians  of  his  age, 
and  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  intro- 
duced the  beamifoi  discoveries  of  the  latter  conti- 
nental geometers  to  the  Irnowledireofhiscoontrymen^ 
and  gave  their  just  value  and  true  place  in  the  scheme 
of  European  knowledge  to  those  important  improve- 
ments by  which  the  whole  aspect  of  the  abstract 
scieneee  has  been  renovated  since  the  days  of  our 
illustrious  Newton.  If  lie  did  not  sifjnalize  himself 
by  any  brilliant  or  original  invention,  he  must  at  least 
be  allowed  to  have  been  a  most  generoue  and  intel- 
ligent judge  of  the  achievements  of  others,  s.'t  well  a<i 
the  most  eloquent  expounder  of  that  ^reat  and  mag- 
nificent system  of  knowledge  which  has  been  gn> 
duallv  evolved  by  the  sneoaanre  labonia  of  so  many 
giftea  individuals.  He  poaaened,  indeed,  in  the 
highest  (U^'ree,  all  the  characteristics  both  of  a  fine 
and  powerful  understanding^,  at  once  penetrating  and 
vigilant,  bnt  more  diatingutahcd.  perhaps,  for  the 
c:uilion  and  surenc^x  of  its  march  than  for  the  bril- 
liancy or  rapidity  of  its  movements,  and  guided  and 
adorned  through  all  its  progress  by  the  most  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  all  that  k  gnnd,  and  the  justeat  taste 
for  all  that  is  beantifnl  in  the  truth  or  the  inteDeetual 
energy  with  which  he  was  habitually  conversant. 

"  To  what  account  these  rare  qualities  might  have 
been  tnmed,  and  what  more  brilliant  or  lasting  fruita 
they  mipht  have  produced,  if  his  whole  life  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  solitary  cultivation  of  science,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  coi^ecture ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
thnt  they  added  incalculably  to  bia  eminence  and 
utility  as  a  teacher;  both  by  enabling  bim  to  direct 
iiis  pttjiils  to  the  iii')st  s'.mjile  rmd  liitiiiiujus  methoils 
of  inquiry,  and  to  imbue  their  minds  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  study  with  that  fine  relish  for 

the  trntha  it  diadoaed*  and  that  Ugh  aeBae  of  tko 
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majesty  with  whkli  tlMf  Were  invested  that  predo- 
minated  in  his  own  bosom.  While  he  left  nothing 
unexplained  or  unreduced  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
system,  he  took  care  that  they  should  never  be  per- 
plexed by  petty  difficulties^  or  bewildered  in  nieleei 
oetiila,  Slid  formed  ibtm  Dedmee  to  ^at  dear,  mta- 
CuUne,  and  direct  roethoil  of  investigation,  by  which, 
with  the  least  labour,  the  greateat  advances  might  be 
•iceomplished. 

"  Mr.  Playfair,  however,  van  not  merely  a  teacher, 
and  baa  fortunately  left  behind  him  a  variety  of  works, 
fimnwludi  other  generations  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  eonia  of  those  qualifications  which  so  powerfully 
recommended  and  endeared  him  to  his  contem{>ora- 
ries.  It  is,  pcrlia])s,  to  be  regretted  that  ho  much  of 
his  time  and  so  large  a  proportion  of  bis  publications 
•hoold  have  been  devoted  to  the  eabjeets  of  the  In- 
dian  astronomy  and  the  Huttonian  theory  of  the 
earth.  For  though  nothinff  can  be  more  beautiful 
or  instructive  than  bis  speculations  on  those  curious 
topic!<,  it  cannot  be  disser.'  '  !  that  their  rc-ults  are 
Ie«tt  coDcluiiive  and  satisfactory  than  might  iiave  been 
desired ;  and  that  his  doctrines,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  subiects,  are  more  qoestionable  than  we  believe 
they  eoula  possibly  have  been  on  any  other  topic  in 
the  vvli i  i'e  t  irde  of  the  scienccs.  To  the  first,  mdced, 
he  came  under  the  gnat  dissdvmntages  of  being  un- 
aeqoainted  idlh  ^  EeMem  tongues,  and  without  the 
means  of  judging  of  the  authenticity  of  the  documents 
which  he  was  obliged  to  assuioe  as  the  elementa  of 
his  reasonings ;  and  a*  to  the  other,  tbongh  be  ended, 
we  believe,  with  being  a  very  able  artf!  skilfn!  miner- 
alogist, we  think  it  is  now  generaiiy  aiiuutted,  tiiat 
that  science  does  not  yet  afford  sufficient  materials 
for  any  poative  conduaioD  j  and  that  all  attempts  to 
cstabluh  •  tiieory  of  tho  euth  must,  for  many  years 
to  come,  be  regarded  as  premature.  Though  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  think  too  highly  of  the  in- 
genuity, the  vigour,  and  the  eloquence  of  those  pub- 
lications, we  are  of  opinion  that  a  juster  c'^timat.  of 
Mr.  Plavfair's  talent,  and  a  truer  picture  of  his  genius 
■ad  moeretaiiding,  is  to  be  found  in  bis  other  writ- 
ings; in  the  papers,  both  biographical  and  scientific, 
with  which  he  has  enriched  the  Transactions  of  our 
royal  society;  his  account  of  De  Laplace,  and  other 
articles  which  he  is  understood  to  have  contributed 
to  Che  'Edinburgh  Iteview-j*  die  outlinee  of  hie 
lectures  on  natural  {ilii!t>^rj])hy j  and,  abtn-c  all,  lils 
introductory  discourse  to  the  supplement  to  the 
*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  with  the  final  eonection 
of  which  he  was  occupied  up  to  the  last  moments  that 
the  progress  of  bis  disease  allowed  biin  to  dedicate  to 
any  intellectual  exertion. 

"  With  reference  to  these  works  we  do  not  think 
we  are  influenced  by  any  national  or  other  partiality, 
when  we  say  that  he  was  ccrt^iinly  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  his  age;  and  even  that  we  do  not  now  re- 
coUeet  any  one  m  hie  contenrporartm  who  was  so  great 
a  master  of  composition.  There  is  a  certain  mellow- 
ness and  richness  about  bis  stvle  which  adorns  with- 
out disguiaing  the  weight  ana  narvousneaa  wlueh  is 
its  other  great  characteristic;  a  sedate  gracefulness 
and  manly  simplicity  in  the  more  level  passages,  and 
a  mild  majesty  and  considerate  enthusiasm  where  he 
rises  above  them,  of  which  we  scarcely  know  where 
to  find  any  other  example,  lliere  is  great  equability 
loo  and  sustained  force  in  every  part  of  bis  writings. 
He  never  exbaiuts  himself  in  flashes  and  epigrams, 
nor  Unguishfls  into  tamfineaa  w  insipidity;  at  first 
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sight  you  would  say  that  plainness  and  good  senae 

were  the  predominating  qualities ;  but,  by  and  by, 
this  simplicity  is  ennched  with  the  delicate  and  vind 
colotu^  of  a  fine  imagination,  the  free  and  forcible 
touchea  of  a  moat  powerful  intellect,  and  the  lights 
and  ahadea  of  an  unerring  and  hannonisiog  taste. 
In  comparing  It  with  t!;L  <%tyles  of  his  most  celebrated 
contemporaries,  we  would  say  that  it  was  more  purely 
and  pecubarly  a  written  style,  and  therefore  rejected 
thoseomaments  that  more  properly  belong  tn  r>r-itory. 
It  had  no  impetuosity,  hurry,  or  vehemence — nulnir^ts 
or  sudden  turns  or  abruptions,  like  that  of  Burke; 
and  though  eminently  smooth  and  melodious  it  waa 
not  modulated  to  an  uniform  system  of  solemn  de- 
clamation like  that  of  Johnson,  nor  spread  out  in  the 
richer  and  more  voluminous  elocution  of  Stewart  i 
nor  rtin  leee  broken  into  the  patchwork  of  achohMrtk 
pedantry  anrl  conversational  smartness  vv!/irb  has 
found  its  admirers  in  Gibbon.  It  is  a  style,  in  t^hort, 
of  great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty;  but  the  deltbe- 
ratr  stylp  of  :i  man  of  thotigbt  ami  of  learning;  and 
neiiiier  umi  of  a  wit  throwing  out  his  extemtiures 
with  an  atiectation  of  careless  grace,  nor  of  a  rheto- 
rician, thinking  mora  of  hia  manner  than  hie  matter, 
and  determined  to  be  admired  for  his  ezpreaaon, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  sentiments. 

"  Uia  faabita  of  composition,  as  we  have  under- 
stood, were  not  perhaps  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  results.  He  wrote  rather 
slowly,  and  his  first  sketches  were  often  very  slight 
and  imperfect,  like  the  rude  chaUung  of  a  naatarif 
picture.  His  chief  effort  and  greatest  pleasure  was 
in  their  revisai  and  correcuon,  and  there  were  no 
limits  to  the  improvement  which  resulted  from  this 
appbcation.  It  was  not  the  style  merely,  or  indeed 
chiefly,  that  gained  by  it  Hie  whole  reasoning,  and 
sentiment,  and  illustration,  were  cniari^nl  and  new 
modelled  in  the  course  of  it,  and  a  naked  outline 
became  gradually  informed  with  fife,  colmir.  and 
e.ipression.  It  was  not  nt  nil  like  the  common  finish- 
ing and  polishing  to  which  careful  authors  peneraiiy 
subject  tne  first  draughts  of  their  compositiona,  aor 
even  like  the  fastidious  and  tentative  alterations  with 
which  some  more  anxious  writers  essay  their  choicer 
passages.  It  was  in  fact  thel  great  filling  in  of  the 
picture,  the  working  up  of  the  figuied  w^  on  the 
naked  and  meagre  woof  that  had  wen  stretched  to 

receive  it;  and  tlic  sin^ailar  tliin>j  in  tln?^  ra<;r'  \r-  =  . 
not  only  that  he  left  this  must  material  part  of  his 
work  to  be  performed  after  the  whole  outline  bad 
been  finishea,  but  that  he  could  proceed  it  to 
an  indefinite  extent  and  enrich  and  imp  rove  as  loug 
as  he  thought  fit  Without  any  risk  either  of  destroy- 
ing the  proportions  of  that  outline  or  injuring  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  the  design.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  too  of  the  possession  of  this  extraordinary 
power,  and  it  was  partly,  we  presume,  in  consequence 
of  it  that  he  waa  not  onlvat  all  times  ready  to  go  oa 
with  any  work  in  whi^  he  was  engaged  without 
waiting  for  favourable  moments  or  hours  of  greater 
alacrity,  but  that  he  never  felt  any  of  tboee  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  his  bpin^^  rble  to  get  crediuUly 
through  with  his  undertaking,  to  which  we  believe 
most  andion  ne  occasionally  liable.  An  be  never 
wrote  upon  any  subject  of  which  he  was  not  peifiBotliy 
master,  he  waa  secure  against  all  blunders  in  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  to  say,  and  felt  quite  as- 
sured that,  if  he  waa  only  allowed  time  enough,  he 
shoidd  finalty  come  to  tqf  tein  the  very  beet  way  of 
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wlddi  h^WM  capable.   He  liad  no  anxiety,  there- 

Jore,  either  in  UDdertakioiof  or  proceeding  with  liis 
tasks,  and  intermitted  and  resumed  Uitm  at  his  con- 
venience, witli  the  comfortable  certainty  that  all  the 
time  he  bestowed  on  them  wai  turned  to  good  ac- 
cmiDl»  end  that  wliatwai  left  unperfect  at  one  aittu^ 
inight  be  finish rrl  v  uh  t-qiial  e;ise  and  advantage  at 
another.  Being  thus  pertectly  »ure  butb  of  bis  ends 
and  Ua  mcani,  he  experienced  in  the  course  of  his 
compositions  none  n(  thnt  little  fever  of  the  spirits 
with  which  that  opt;raiion  is  so  a[)t  to  be  accompanied, 
lie  had  no  capricious  visitings  of  fancy,  which  it  was 
necetaary  to  kx  on  the  spot  or  to  lose  for  everi  no 
casual  inspiration  to  invoke  and  to  wait  for;  no 
transitory  and  evanescent  lights  to  catch  before  they 
faded.  All  that  was  in  hia  mind  was  subject  to  his 
control  and  amenabla  to  bis  call,  though  it  might 
not  obey  at  the  moment;  and  while  hi-;  ta  w^is  so 
sure  that  he  was  to  no  danger  of  overworkmg  any 
tUag  that  he  had  designed,  all  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents had  that  unity  and  congruity  that  they  fell 
almost  fipontaneously  into  harmony  and  order ;  and 
the  last  added  incorporated  and  assimilated  with  the 
first,  as  if  they  had  spniBK  Bdaudtanaoaaiy  from  Ibe 
Muae  happy  conception. 

"  But  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on  qualities  that 
majr  be  gathered  hereafter  from  the  works  he  has  left 
behind  him.  They  who  lived  irith  him  nonrn  the 
most  for  those  which  will  be  traced  in  no  such  mc- 
niunal,  and  prize  far  above  those  talents  which  gaiited 
htm  his  high  name  in  philosophy,  that  personal  cha- 
racter which  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  and  shed 
a  grace  and  dignity  over  all  the  society  in  which  he 
moved  The  same  admirable  taste  which  is  conspi- 
cuous in  his  writings,  or  rather  th«  higher  principles 
from  which  that  taste  was  hat  an  emanatioo,  spread 
a  similar  charm  ox  er  liis  '.vlioli'  life  and  conversation; 
and  gave  to  the  moHt  learned  philosopher  of  his  day 
tha  aaanners  and  deportment  of  the  most  perfect 
lientleman.  Nor  v.as  this  in  him  the  result  merely 
of  good  sense  and  good  temper,  assisted  by  ao  early 
familiaritv  with  good  eompany  and  consequent  know- 
ledge of  his  own  place  and  that  of  all  around  liim ; 
W«  good  breeding  was  of  a  higher  descent,  and  his 
]  □  v\cr«  of  pleasing  rested  on  something  better  than 
inere  cainpanionanle  qualitiea.  With  the  greatest 
kindaaaa  and  gciicn»i^  of  nature  be  nnitad  ne  moat 
manly  firmness  and  the  highest  principles  of  honour, 
and  the  most  cheerful  and  social  dispositions  with 
the  gentlest  and  steadiest  affections.  Towards  women 
he  had  always  <hc  most  chivalroiM  feelings  of  regard 
and  attention,  and  was  bevond  almost  all  men  ac- 
ceptable and  agreeable  in  their  society,  though  with, 
out  the  loMtlerityor  pretension  unbeconing  his  age 
or  condition:  and  aneh,  indeed,  was  the  fascination 
of  the  perfect  simplicity  and  mildness  of  his  manners, 
that  the  same  tone  and  deportment  seemed  equally 
appropriate  in  all  societies,  and  enablcNil  him  to  da- 
light  the  young  and  the  gay  with  the  same  sort  of 
conversation  which  instructed  the  learned  and  the 
grave.  There  never,  indeed,  was  a  nan  of  learning 
and  talent  who  appeared  in  society  so  perfectly  free 
from  all  sorts  of  pretension  or  notion  of  his  own  im- 
])ortance,  or  so  little  solicitous  to  distinguish  himself, 
or  so  aincereljr  willing  to  give  fdace  to  every  one  else. 
Rven  upon  auti^ta  which  he  h^  thoroughly  studii  d 
hr  nus  never  in  the  L  a^^i  impatient  to  sprak.  and 
8{»uke  at  all  times  witlvout  any  tone  of  authority ; 
while,  ao  ftr  frona  wiahing  to  aet  off  what  he  had  to 
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say  by  a^  briUiMM^  or  emphasia  of  expression,  it 

seemed  generally  as  if  he  haa  studied  to  aisguise  the 
weight  and  origuuuity  of  his  thoughts  under  the 
plainest  fui  i:i  i  f  speech  and  the  most  quiet  and  in- 
different manner:  so  that  the  profoundent  remarlte 
and  anbtleat  obaervatione  wave  often  drnpfMd,  not 

onl)-  witliiiTit.  any  ^nlicitiidi?  that  their  value  sbotild 
be  observed,  but  wiiiiuut  any  apparent  coDsdousneee 
that  thev  poeseased  any.  Inough  the  meet  eoeial  of 
hrtmrtn  beings,  and  the  most  thsjinsef)  to  encoiir?»p'f> 
and  sympathise  wiiii  ihc  gaiety  and  joviality  of 
others,  his  own  spirits  were  in  general  rather  eheerfol 
than  gay,  or  at  leaat  never  roee  to  any  turbolanee  or 
toanut  of  merriment  t  and  while  he  wonld  listen  with 
the  kindest  indulgence  to  the  iiHirc  extra ".  a^ant  saints 
of  hia  younger  friends,  and  prompt  them  by  the 
heaitieet  approbation,  hia  own  latiefaclkw  mjgbt 
generally  be  trnrcd  in  a  slow  and  tamponte  amili^ 
gradually  mantUag  over  his  benevolent  and  inteUi> 
gent  features,  and  lighting  up  the  countenance  of 
the  sage  with  the  expression  of  the  mildest  and  most 
genuine  philanthropy.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed, 
considering  the  measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and  the 
rigid  and  undeviattng  propriety  of  liia  own  condoot* 
him  tderaat  be  waa  of  the  d^Mte  and  errora  of 
other  men.  He  was  too  indulgent,  in  truth,  and 
favourable  to  hia  friends,  and  made  a  kmd  and  liberal 
allowance  for  the  faults  of  all  mankind,  except  only 
f  ni]t>  of  baseness  or  of  cruelty,  against  whichhe  never 
iaiied  to  manifest  the  most  open  scorn  and  detesta- 
tion Independent,  in  short,  of  his  high  attainroenta, 
Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  tlie  roost  amiable  and  esti- 
mable of  men,  delightftil  in  his  manners,  inflexible  in 
his  principles,  and  generous  in  his  affections;  he  had 
all  that  could  charm  in  society  or  attach  in  private  i 
and  while  Ins  friends  enjoyed  the  free  and  nnalndied 
conversation  of  an  easy  and  intelligent  associate,  tliey 
had  at  all  times  the  proud  and  inward  assurance  that 
he  was  a  being  upon  whose  perfect  honour  and  g»> 
nerosity  they  might  rely  with  thr  most  im]i!!cit  con- 
fidence in  life  and  in  death;  and  ot  whom  it  was 
equallv  impossible  that,  under  any  circumataneaa^  ho 
should  ever  perform  a  mean,  a  selfish,  or  a  question- 
able action,  as  that  hia  body  shotdd  cease  to  gravitalo 
or  hia  aoul  to  Uve." 


PLAYFAIR.  WILLI  AM,adi8tingidabed  draughts, 
man  and  mechanic,  who  was  bom  near  Dundee  in 
1759,  and  at  a  very  early  age  discovered  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  mechanical  science.  lie  was  bound  ap- 
urentice  to  a  millwright,  the  celebrated  John  Kennie 
wang  hia  faUow  apprentiee.  He  aflerwanle  went  to 
Birmingham,  and  was  cmploved  by  James  Watt  as  a 
draughtsman.  He  remaioed  there  some  time,  and 
then  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  dietingniahad 
himself  by  several  useful  inventions. 

The  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Playfair  were  not  very 
favourable  to  the  French  revubition,  and  happening 
to  express  himself  somewhat  freely  on  Uie  subject,  he 
provoked  the  enmity  of  Barrere,  who  obtained  an 
order  for  his  arrest;  apprized,  however,  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  succeeded  in  midung  his  escape  to  Holland, 
and  thtnoe  to  England.  On  hia  ntvm  to  Lomdoo* 
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Mr.  PkjrMr  projected  a  bank,  to  be  called  Ihe  Se- 
eurity  Bank,  in  which  Mr.  Hartmiick,  formerly  in  the 
celebrated  hons«  of  the  Iio{>es  at  Aiasterdam,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hutdiinson,  t^came  partners.  This  bank 
wa»  opened  w  Comhill ;  ite  object  was  to  divide  Uuve 
eeeiuMM  in««  Mmll  onea,  tml  time  to  fadHtste  tte 
Beipotiation  of  snirill  hums.  Unfortunately,  however, 
atteotiOQ  was  not  paid  to  the  nature  of  the 
jr,  and  liMikruptcy  ensued.  From  this  period 
vrc  havf  only  to  consider  Mr.  Playfair  as  a  literary 
man,  whoHe  life,  hke  that  of  most  authors,  was  mucL 
chequered. 

Uii  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  Mr.  Playfair 
went  again  to  Paris,  and  there  conducted  Galignani's 
Kii;j;lish  nt".v h jiapcr,  until  ilriven  away  by  a  jirosccii- 
tifm  for  aome  insigniticant  libel,  from  that  time  he 
eirietetl  in  Lomion  by  ei^Hay-writing  and  tratislatinf^. 
His  constitution,  however,  being  brol  en  \!|>,  ui  I  his 
means  having  become  precarious,  anxiety  of  mind 
coomleted  what  bodily  indjepoekion  had  begun,  and 
on  the  nth  of  Fihninry,  1S23,  he  died  in  CoVODt 
Garden,  in  the  bijity-iourth  year  of  his  age. 

PLAYFORI),  jbHN,  a  musician,  who  was  bom 
ia  1619  ia  Loadon.  In  Uieyear  1665  he  published 
**  An  IntrodaeiMHi  to  the  Skill  of  Music,"  which  ap- 
P'  niN  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  extracted  from 
Morley's  "Introduction/'  Butler's  "Priocii^es  of 
M mic/'  «d  odnr worksonthe  eublect.  It  fa  dinded 
into  three  books  :  thr  first  containing  the  princii)le3 
of  music,  with  directions  for  singing ;  the  second,  in< 
Btructions  for  the  hasM,  treble,  and  tenor  viol,  and 
also  for  the  treble  violin ;  the  third,  the  art  of  descant, 
or  of  composing  music  in  pai  ts.  This  work,  which 
is  written  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  succeeded  so 
well  that  before  the  year  1684  it  had  paaaed  into  ten 
•dBtione,  Of  theee,  the  lest  it  faller  than  any  of  the 
formcr.and  is  also  much  more  corn  r  t  In  I'l  [  r.  face 
there  are  many  cmrtoue  and  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  maaw  and  mnncal  profeeaore. 

Playford  appear?  to  have  posscp^ed  the  friendship 
of  most  of  the  eminent  musicians  of  his  time,  and  in 
ccnsequence  was  the  publisher  of  a  great  number  of 
musical  works,  between  the  years  167"  f\nd  ifis') 
He  was  a  good  judge  of  music,  and  was  very  indus- 
trious  in  his  trade,  contributing  not  a  little  to  the 
improvpinent  of  the  art  of  printmg  murie  from  the 
ktlnwpnn  types,  by  the  use  of  what  he  in  some  of 
hbpuDlicatlons  calls  the  new-tied  note.  In  addition 
to  tbe  works  already  mentimied,  Mr.  Playford  pub- 
lished several  others  which  edil  retain  theirpoptilarity. 
His  death  took  place  in  1693. 

PLINY  THE  ELDER,  or  CAIUS  PLLMUS.— 
Thie  celebrated  Roman  naturalist  was  bom  at  Ve- 
rona  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  ci\il  and  military  life, 
but  his  ruling  pursuit  was  the  cullivation  of  literature, 
to  which  be  devoted  himself  with  such  unwearied 
applieatioo  and  penevenmee  that  he  made  himself 
master,  not  only  of ;  the  polite  arts,  but  every  branch 
of  acience  and  natural  philosophy  then  known.  The 
Wan  that  others  pase  in  deep  he  dedicated  to  study, 
as  well  as  tho«p  leisure  moments  of  the  day  which 
were  not  appropriated  to  hia  civil  occufiations.  His 
lovn  of  letters  did  not  make  him  neglect  pubfic  afbir^i, 
and  he  filled  the  important  dignities  of  augur,  htkI 
acted  as  procmrator,  or  manager  of  the  emperor  Ve^- 
l  asuin's  revenue  in  Spain  and  Afrir.i,  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satiaiactioa  to  the  virtuous  prince  whom 
ha  MKiudy  and  frioaa  nbnoi  ho  tteei^  the 
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honourable  and  distinguished  favours,  ^is  deatlii 
which  is  so  accurately  described  by  the  elegit  pen 
of  his  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny,  may  be  attributed 
to  his  pursuits  as  a  naturalist.  \s  he  was  at  Miscnum 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  where  be  commanded  a  fleet 
which  was  then  stationed  there,  he  waa  aurpriacd  at 
the  fiudden  appearance  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  produced  it,  he  set 
sail  in  a  email  vesed  for  Mount  Yesuviue.  which  he 
at  last  discovered  had  jjroduced  a  dreadful  eruption. 
This  was  a  new  and  beautiful  spectacle  for  the  philo- 
sophic Pliny,  whose  eager  curiosity  ^cited  him  to 
advance  with  boldness;  and  thougn  his  vessel  waa 
often  covered  with  stones  and  ashes,  that  were  con- 
tinually thrown  up  by  the  mountain,  he  landed  on  the 
coast.  'Ilbe  place  was  deserted  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  Pliny  tenained  on  <he  spot  during  the  night,  to 
make  his  observatiooH  on  the  mountain,  which,  from 
the  surroundiog  darkness,  appeared  as  one  continual 
blase.  He  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  dnadfal  eartb> 
fiurike,  and  in  the  morning  contrary  winds  preventetl 
his  returning  to  Misenum.  The  eruptions  of  ihc 
volcano  incrnuted,  and  at  laat  Ihe  fire  appr-Kiclu  il  the 
spot  where  the  philosopher  was  making  his  observa- 
tions. He  endeavoured  to  fly  before  it,  but^  though 
he  was  supported  l)y  two  of  dih  servants,  \\iv>  u  ent 
in  search  of  him,  he  was  luable  to  escape.  Ue  soon 
M  down  fuflbarted  hy  the  thick  vapours  and  sd* 
[)hureous  matter  which  surrounded  him.  This  me- 
morable event  happened  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  eeventj^nhith  of  the  Christian  era. 
From  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  this 
philosopher,  he  ha»  been  styled  the  Martyr  of  Nature. 

With  respect  to  the  writings  of  Pliny,  his  nephew, 
who  was  his  historio^grapheo  says  that  bi«  fint  work 
was  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Art  of  Unng^  the 
Javelin  on  Horseback."  He  was  also  the  author  of 
*'  Tbe  Ldfe  of  Pomponius  Secundus,"  and  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Ware  in  Germany,"  in  which  he  gave  an 
nccmr.t  of  all  the  battles  the  Romans  had  h:id  with 
the  (jerinans.  His  nephew  &avs  that  a  dreara,  which 
occoired  when  he  served  in  the  army  in  Germany, 
first  sntfgested  to  him  the  design  of  this  work:  it 
was,  that  Drusua  Nero,  who  extended  his  conquests 
very  far  into  that  country,  and  there  lost  his  life,  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  conjured  him  not  to  suffer  Ins 
memory  to  be  bnried  in  oblivion.  He  wrote  ULewiae 
"  A  Treatise  upon  Eloquence,"  and  a  critical  work 
concerning  dubious  Latinity.  This  last  work,  which 
was  publirind  ui  Nero's  reign,  when  the  ^rvanny  ef 
the  times  made  it  dangerous  to  engage  in  studies  of 
a  freer  kind,  is  often  cited  by  I'riscian.    He  com- 

tdeted  a  history  which  Auiidias  Bassus  left  unfinished, 
ly  adding  to  it  thirty  books,  which  contained  the 
history  of  hi*  own  times,  l^tly,  he  left  thirty-seven 
books  upon  the  subject  of  natural  history  ;  a  work, 
saya  his  nephew,  of  great  compass  and  learning,  and 
almost  as  full  of  vanety  as  nature  herself.  It  w  in- 
(lec<l  a  mo.st  valuable  treasury  of  ancirnt  knowlcdiie. 
For  its  defects,  which  m  the  estimation  of  modem 
students  of  natural  history  must  unavoidably  be  nu- 
mcrous,  he  tbni  apolo frizes,  in  the  dedication  to  Ve»- 
jiasian  :  "  The  path  which  1  have  taken  has  hitherto 
iteeri.  in  a  grciit  measure,  untrodden,  and  holds  forth 
to  tlie  traveller  few  enticements.  None  of  our  own 
writers  have  so  much  as  attempted  these  subjects; 
and  even  among  the  Greeks  no  one  has  troiti  J  of 
them  in  their  faU  extent,  'ilie  genexality  of  authors 
in  di^  panaiti  attwd  chiefly  to  ■wnweinanti'  and 
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PLINY,  C  A  f  us 

tiiMe  who  have  the  character  of  writing  with  great 
dtptb  and  refinement  are  iai^lved  in  impenetrable 
■obscurity.  Sach  is  the  extent  of  my  undertaking 
tliat  it  comprehends  every  topic  which  the  Ch^eeks 
inclurie  under  the  name  of  "  Encydopuviia ;"  of 
wbtch,  however,  some  are  as  yet  utterly  unknown, 
and  otben  hava  b««n  rendered  tncertain  by  excessive 
stjbtlety.  Other  parts  of  my  subject  have  been 
often  handled  that  readers  are  become  cloyed  with 
them.  Ardiiona  indeed  ia  the  task  to  give  what  is 
oM  rm  niijM'nrancc  of  novelty;  to  add  weight  and  au- 
thority to  what  iii  new;  to  cast  a  lustre  upon  suhjects 
which  time  has  obscured;  to  render  acceptable  what 
is  become  trite  and  disgusting ;  to  obtain  credit  to 
doubtfial  rebliona;  and,  in  a  word,  to  represent  every 
thing  according  to  nature,  and  with  ail  its  natural 
properties.  A  design  like  this,  even  though  incom- 
pletely executed,  will  be  allowed  to  be  grand  and 
noble."  He  adds  afterwards,  "  Many  defects  and 
MTors  have,  I  doubt  uot,  escaped  me ;  for,  besides 
Aat  I  ])artake  of  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  I  have  written  this  work  in  the  miflst  of  cn- 

Kgemcnts,  at  broken  periods  which  1  have  Ktulcu 
>m  sleep." 

With  respect  to  philosophical  opinions,  Fliny  did 
not  rigidly  adhere  to  any  sect,  Init  oeeamonally  bor- 
row! ]  Rurh  tenets  from  each  as  suited  his  prest-nr 
inclination  or  purpose.  He  reprobates  the  Epicurean 
tenet  of  an  infinity  of  woride;  liTOurs  the  Pythago- 
rean notion  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres ;  spenks 
of  the  universe  as  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  stoics; 
and  •omelkaes  seems  to  pass  over  into  the  field  of 
the  sceptics.  For  the  most  part,  however,  he  leans 
towards  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus.  To  the  works  of 
this  author  may  be  added  a  vast  quantity  of  manu- 
scripts* which  he  left  to  his  nnihew,  ana  for  which 
be  bad  Iteen  offbred  by  Largfns  Lidnias  400,000  ses^ 
tfr-  p^,  that  is,  abn  !t  t^  hV  of  our  money.  "You 
will  wonder,"  says  his  nephew,  "  how  a  man,  so  en- 
gaged as  he  was,  could  find  time  to  compose  eneb  a 
numher  of  books;  and  some  of  them  too  upon  ab- 
atruKC  subjects.  Your  surprise  will  rise  still  higher 
wben  you  hear  that  for  some  time  he  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  an  advocate,  that  he  died  .in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  that  from  the  time  of  bis  quitting  the  bar 
to  his  deatli  he  was  employed  in  the  highest  posts, 
and  in  the  service  of  his  piince  i  but  he  had  a  quick 
apprehension,  joined  to  an  unwearied  appUeation." 

PLINY,  CAIUS  PIJNIUS  C.f-CILIUS,  THE 
YOUNGER,— This  Roman  writer  was  born  A.  D. 
69,  at  Comum,  and  having  been  adopted  by  his  nncle, 
Pliry  thf  elder,  he  madr  rri|>i;!  jirofrros"  in  th?  study 
of'eloquence  and  philosophy.  When  i  raj  an  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  purple  Pliny  was  appointed 
OOMOI,  and  he  aclaiowledged  thia  honour  in  his  ce- 
l^rated  panegyric.  After  this  he  presided  over  Pon- 
tas  and  Bithyni  i,  in  V::r-  office  of  proconsul;  and  hy 
his  humanity  he  stopped  the  persecutions  which  had 
begun  in  bte  prmrtnee  agmst  the  Christians.  He 
assured  the  emperor  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were 
a  meek  and  inoH'ensive  sect;  that  they  voluntarily 
liound  themselves  by  the  moBt  solemn  oaths  to  re- 
linquisli  and  abstain  from  every  enl  pursuit.  This 
letter  is  still  exunt  among  his  epistles,  and  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  genuine  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  relating  to  the  times  immediatelv  succeed- 
ing the  apostles,  as  it  was  written  only  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  preserved  by  the 
piriniitive  Christians  lUemselves  as  a  clear  and  uo- 
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suspicious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrines, 
auci  is  frequently  appealed  to  by  the  early  writers  at 
the  church  against  the  calumnies  of  their  adversaries. 
In  Syria,  where  he  was  the  commander  of  a  legion, 
he  enjoyed  tlic  society  of  the  philosopher  Kuphrales, 
and  afterwards  made  lus  appearance  in  Rome  as  an 
advocate  with  stieeees,  flUed  eeverat  pnblie  oiifees, 
and  was  consul  in  his  thirty-ninth  year.  Ry  the  fa- 
vour of  the  emperor  Tngan  he  was  appointed  augur 
and  governor  of  Pootus  in  Bilhynia,  which  office  he 
administered  for  two  years,  tn  the  general  satisfaction. 
He  was  one  of  the  mo^t  distinguished,  and  best,  and 
we  may  also  add,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of 
his  age.  He  had  most  of  the  requisites  for  the  en- 
jo^ntent  of  life — a  cultivated  mind,  a  generous  heart, 
friendsbi])  and  love.  As  an  author  he  laboured  with 
ardour.  He  attempted  several  departments  of  htera- 
tore,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Of  his  writings  only 
a  collection  of  letters,  in  ten  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  Trajan  remain.  The  letters  are  addressed  to  dif- 
ferent friendM,  some  of  them  to  the  emperor,  and  are 
on  variou'^  >rt<?  Tlieir  clepancc  and  intellectual 
tone  make  liieui  aitraclive  and  vtry  instructive.  In 
his  {>anegyric  on  Trajan  he  is,  as  some  think,  extra- 
variant  in  hie  praise  and  in  his  rhetorical  ornaments. 
Tt  is  not  indeed  to  be  recommended  as  a  model,  vet 
ir  Ill  important  work  for  the  history  of  that  noble 
emperor  and  his  time.  The  letters  and  tlie  panegyric 
were  edited  together,  with  note*,  by  Gesner,  Ernesli, 
and  others.  A  later  critical  edition  of  the  letters,  with 
noceg,  was  edited  by  Ciierig,  and  the  complete  works 
of  Pliny,  by  the  same ;  afterwards  by  G.  il.  ficbiifer, 
and  byTitze  at  Prague  in  1S20.  'I'he  panegyric  was 
edited  by  Gierig,  with  notes,  who  also  published  a 
work  "  On  the  Life,  Moral  Character,  and  Literary 
Reputation  of  the  Younger  Pliny."  The  epistles  of 
Pliny  have  been  transnted  into  English  by  Lord 
Orrery  and  Mr.  Mel  moth. 

PLOT,  ROBERT,  an  antiquary  and  naturalist, 
who  was  l)om  in  1640,  and  receivea  bts  education  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  1683.  He  formed  the  pbin 
of  a  complete  natural  history  of  Kngiand»  the  only 
parts  of  which,  however,  that  were  properly  executed 
were,  his  "  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,"  and 
"Natural  History  of  Staffort^shire."  In  addition  to 
those  works  he  collected  siaterials  for  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Middleeex,  hut  they  remained  in  mann. 
script.  He  however  publishfd  n  treatise  on  some 
antiquities  in  Kent.  Dr.  Plot  was  historiographer 
to  James  II.,  and  in  1694  was  appointed  Moworajf 
herald  and  archivest  of  the  heralds'  office  ;  lie  was 
also  fellow  and  secretary  to  the  royal  society.  Hts 
death  took  jilace  in  I69C 

PLOTIN  US,  a  distinguished  phik>sopher,  who  wan 
bom  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  and  is  saio  to  have  stu- 
tlii  d  philosophy  at  AleAnnilrirt,  under  Ammoniua, 
travelled  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  into  the  east,  to 
learn  the  doctrines  of  dte  Magi,  and  in  Ms  fivrtiedt 

vear  became  a  teacher  of  philn-^opby  in  IloTnc.  His 
writings  and  uistmctionB  excited  the  most  enthusias- 
tic admiration  among  his  disciples.  He  died  A.  D. 
270,  in  Campania,  bis  death  havinj;^  been  hastened  by 
his  austerities,  llis  pupil,  Porphyry,  wrote  his  life, 
and  arranged  his  writings,  and  MstsiMns  Ficinus  first 
edited  and  translated  them.  Creoxer  published  hie 
"Dissertation  on  Beauty"  in  1814,  and  Engelhard! 
tran'ihted  his*'EniiMdca'*in(«»Gcra»B, wilhacoM- 
mentary. 
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PLOWDEN,  EDMUND,  w  Bii|£tb  lawyer,  who 

was  born  in  Shropshire,  atui  studiM  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he 
beeame  reader  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  rose  to  the 
vank  of  sergeant-at-laiv ;  hut  being  a  catholic,  he  never 
received  farther  promotion,  me  death  took  place 
in  1688.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  *'  Commen- 
taries or  Reports :"  it  contains  law  cases  argued  and 
determined  iu  the  reigns  of  £dward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Msabeth. 

PU)WD£N,  FilANCIS,  an  eminent  writer,  who 
tvw  edoceted  at  8t  OoMr*!.  He  afterwarde  entered 

as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  became  a  barrister 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  1793  be  was  created  a 
doetorof  civil  law  at  Oxford  in  conaetiuencc  of  some 
publication  in  defence  of  the  British  constitution. 
One  of  his  firgt  pubiicationa  waa  enUtled  "  An  In- 
vestigation of  the  Native  Rigltfeof  Britilh  Subjects 
"  A  Supplement  to  the  same,  written  in  relation  to 
the  Case  of  the  Eaurl  of  Newburgh,  a  descendant  of 
the  Earl  of  Dcrvventwater  ;"  "  Impartial  Thoughts 
upon  the  Beneficial  Consequences  of  Enrolhng  all 
Diwla,  Wflb,  and  CodieSa,  wihc&ag  Lands  through- 
out Knpland  and  Wale."*,  including  a  draught  of  a 
BUI  [)ro))osed  to  be  brotubt  into  Parhauient  for  tliat 

?urpo«e,"  17S9,  1790;  "The  Case  Suted,  by  Francis 
'loivf?r*n,  V.f^t]  ,  ("iim'e\'?.Tirpr,  of  the  NTiiUa'  Temple, 
occasioned  by  tiic  Act  oi  i'arliamenl  iattly  paoscd  lor 
tibe  Relief  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics." 

In  1792  Mr.  Plowden  published  "Jon  Aii|^amm, 
the  Rights  of  Englishmen ;  being  an  Hirtoneal  and 
Legal  Defence  of  the  present  Constitution."  In  179-1 
it  waa  attacked  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  called  "  A  Let- 
ter to  Atada  nowden,  Beq.,  Conveyancer,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  on  bis  Work  entitled  'Jura  Anglo- 
rum,'  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman."  Dr.  Plow- 
den's  next  publication  was, A  Short  History  of 
the  Rriti'sh  Empire  during  the  1  ant  Twenty  Months; 
viz.  Irum  Muy  1792,  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1793." 
London,  179*- 

The  next  produetioDB  oC  any  moment  by  Mr.  Plow- 
den  were,  **Chufeh  and  State;  being  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Extent  of  Kcclesiastii  nl 
and  CivU  Authority,  with  Reference  to  the  British 
Cooadtation,"  t795,  and  '*  A  Short  History  of  the 
British  Empire  during  the  Year  1794."  London,  1795. 

In  1803  appeared,  in  two  ouarto  volumes,  his  prin- 
ci|Ml  work,  entitled  "An  Historical  Review  ot  the 
State  of  Ireland,  from  the  Invasion  of  that  Country, 
under  lleury  II.,  to  its  Union  with  Britain  in  1801." 
Of  this,  an  elaborate  critique,  by  Sir  Richard  Mus- 
graire,  the  author  of  "  The  Uiatory  of  the  Iriah  Aebel- 
lion."  appeared  hi  -Th9  Biitiali  Critie,"  eontnraed 
through  in  on  ili  in  one.  number;  and  which  was  after- 
wards pubUshed  in  a  separate  form,  with  additions,  cor- 
leetioiii^  and  an  appendix,  under  the  title  of  "  Stric- 
'  tOffeaitponan  HisturicalReviewof  the  Stateof  Ireland, 
hf  Fnmcis  Plowden,  Esq. ;  or,  a  Justification  of  the 
dondoct  of  the  English  Governments  in  that  Coun- 
try, from  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  iSecond  to  the 
Union  of  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland."  At  the  Lifford 
assizes,  April  4,  1813,  Mr.  Plowden  was  prosecuted 
by  Mr.  Uart  for  a  Jibei  oontiined  in  the  hiatorjr  of 
Irdand.  A  ^ndiet  of  SOOOf.  damamt  waa  obtained 
against  him,  the  conse  jiunre  of  wnitli  ^\as  his  re- 
tirement to  France,  where  he  ^asaed  the  remainder 
of  hie  life  in  pecuniarv  difieultiee.  Hia  daaA  took 
place  on  the  23rd  of  January.  1  ^'ig. 
PLUK£NET«  LEONARD,  an  English  botanist, 
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who  waa  bom  in  1649.  He  it  boHoted  to  havobcfB 

educated  at  Cambridge,  but  the  fact  is  not  knnr  n 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  He  however  practised 
as  an  apothecary  in  Westtninettf  for  many  years,  sad 
towards  the  rln«c  of  his  life  was  appointed  royal  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Hampton  Court.  His  principal 
work  waa  hia  **  JPhytographia,"  which  was  published 
in  fotir  separate  parts  between  the  yean  1691  sad 
1696.  He  was,  however,  the  author  of  acfcnd  oAff 
boUii.ir  il  works.    He  died  in  1706. 

PLUMPTEEE,  JAMES,  a  popular  Engliab  mitsr 
and  divine^  wboee  fiither  was  preaident  of  OmttB 
college,  Cambrii!^':'.  Havint;  cnmpU'tcd  hi?  pre- 
paratory studies,  he  entered  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, whera  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1795; 
after  which  he  entered  holy  nrdrrs,  nnd  obtained  the 
living  of  Grei^  Gransden  in  if  unting<ionshire.  Mr. 
Plumptree  was  the  author  of  several  poptilar  dramas, 
in  addition  to  which  he  published  an  "  Enquiry  into 
the  Lawfulness  of  the  Stage,"  and  "  The  Knghsh 
Drama  Puritied;  a  selection  of  seventtt-n  >taridard 
playi,  in  which  the  objectionable  passages  are  onutted 
or  altered.**  He  waa  also  tbe  aotbor  of  eevend  Aea^ 
logical  works.  Mr.  Plumptref  (Hp  I  in  January  1S32. 

PLUTARCH,  a  learned  Greek  writer,  who  was 
bom  atCha-ronea  in  Boeotia,  A.D  50.  He  waa  early 
in  Ufe  initiated  in  the  stUfJy  nf  j  hiloaophy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  while  yet  very  young  was  appointed  by 
his  countrymen  ■iiitomadnr  to  the  Roman  pro- 
constd,  in  their  name,  upon  important  boaiiMae.  TUa 
commission  he  executed  with  honoor  to  Umaelf  aad 
success  to  his  country.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  tbe  different  territories  of  i^pt  and  Greece^ 
aa  an  niatorian  and  RpbUoBopbert  nedieDtetindta 
Rome,  where  he  opened  a  scmiol.  Here  the  emperor 
Trajan  honoured  him  with  the  otbce  of  consul,  and 
afterwards  appointed  him  governor  of  IByricum.  Oa 
tbe  death  of  his  imperial  jiatron  he  removed  from 
Rome  to  Chseronea,  where  be  was  respected  by  bis 
feUow-citiMni  and  raised  to  all  the  honours  that  hit 
native  town  could  bestow.  In  thia  (Macefnl  letrsat 
he  closely  apphed  to  study,  and  wrote  tbe  greaiait 
part  of  his  works,  particularly  bis  "  Lives  of  tbe 
Roman  Worthies."  He  died  at  Chsexonea,  at  an  ad> 
nmced  age,  in  Hu  140di  year  of  tbe  ChvialiaB 
His  mo'^t  psteemed  productions  arc  hia  "Lives  of  D- 
lustnous  Men,"  in  wlucb  he  has  dehn^ted  the  dif- 
ferent characters  with  great  skill  and  iiapartiality 
and  though  his  diction  is  neither  pure  nor  elegant, 
he  is  considered  the  most  entertaining,  instructiTe, 
and  interesting,  of  all  the  writers  of  ancient  history 
So  highly  were  "  The  Lives  of  Plutarch"  eatiaooted  at 
the  revival  of  literature  by  men  of  judgmrataadtaalik 
that  a  learned  Greek  being  asked  what  book  be  would 
wish  preserved  among  all  tbe  profane  compoaitions 
of  anUquity,  anawwcedwitboat  Dentation,  "The  Lives 
of  Plutarch."  Among  the  many  eulogiums  be^tnwwl 
on  PluUircb,  this  epigram  deaenrea  to  be  noUced, 
which  is  supposed  to  Im  iaaeiflwd  on  a  Maliia  encMd 
by  the  Romans  to  his  memor}*: — 

J"r>i«"rf»n<»BTi  Ploturph,  to  »hy  denlhii-isi  pr»i»«> 
Doc*  iDditiai  Uutni-  till*  icralcful  tUtuc  raiw: 
Because  botb  Ureece  aaa  the  tti  v  tamt  have  >har'<i. 
Their  taerOM  writtmi,  nd  their  kn»  compwr'd. 
Hot  tbou  IhVMlf  ee&ldVt  never  writ»  th  jr  oyn : 
Their  tivcj  harp  parsilW  1«,  but  thine  ha*  uouc."* 

Plutarch  is  said  to  have  written  about  three  hnn- 
dred  philosophical  and  hiatorieal  worits,  of  which  one 

hundred  and  twenty- five  -r?  extant,  but  some  of  these 
are  falsely  ascribed  to  hun.  The  philoaophicai  work«» 
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which  rommonTy  gn  under  the  name  of  "  Ethica"  or 
"Moral  ..  "  f  xiilairi  the  Platonic  doctrine.^ combat  the 
stoic  and  Epicurean,  and  treat  of  ^'arious  practical 
subjects  in  a  popular  wav ;  tbef  show  him  to  ha\'c 
been  of  an  active  turn  of  mind,  and  contain  happy 
•ppUcatioDi  of  extenshre  konbig.  His  hiitoricu 
wntings  are  yet  more  ditliBgiuriiea,  and  are  Tahiable 
as  throwing  much  light  on  ancient  hi^^tory,  particu- 
larly his  "  Lives  and  Parallels  of  lUustrious  Greeks  and 
Romans,"  edited  by  Bryan,  1739,  and  translated  into 
English  by  the  I^ngliornes  ;  bis  "Greek  and  Roman 
Researches,  Iris  and  Osiris,  or  a  Treatise  oa  £g)'ptian 
Antiquities  and  Apothegms."  The  treatise  "  On  the 
Doctrines  of  Pbilosopber«,'*  which  contains  valuable 
materials  for  the  hi.-^tor)'  of  philosophy,  i«  probably 
not  by  him.  Hismanncr  of  treating  his  subject  is  easy, 
but  often  superficial  i  and  tbiaiiiuao  the  character  of 
lii*  style,  which  is  censured  ts  hfAag  too  nraeli  orna* 
nented  by  quotations  from  poets  and  philosojihers. 

Plutarch  was  so  voluminous  and  celebrated  a  writer 
that  we  cannot  close  bis  life  without  giving  a  specimen 
of  bis  style  as  a  biographer.  The  extract  is  from 
"The  Life  of  Cato  the  Censor."  He  says,  "  When 
lUnns  Maxtmna  took  tbo  ei^  of  Tarentum,  Cato, 
wbo  was  then  very  young,  served  under  him.  Hap- 
pening at  that  time  to  lodge  with  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher named  Nearchus,  he  desired  to  hear  some 
id  bis  doctrines;  and  learning  from  bim  the  same 
naadiDi  whtcli  Fklo  advances, — ^"Ilmt  pleasnre  is 
the  greatest  incentive  to  evil, — that  tli^  cn  r  I'cst  bur- 
den and  calamity  to  the  soul  is  the  bod)',  from  which 
she  cannot  disengage  herself,  but  by  such  a  wise  use 
of  reason  as  shall  wean  and  separate  her  from  all 
corporeal  passions,' — he  became  still  more  attached 
to  migality  and  temperance.  Yet  it  is  said  that  he 
learned  Greek  very  late,  and  was  considerably  adp 
vanced  in  years  when  he  began  to  read  the  Grecian 
writers,  amont:  wiiom  he  iiii[iro'/cil  his  eloquence, 
sODMwfaat  by  Tbucrdides,  but  by  Demosthenes  very 
§|restly»  Indeed,  bts  own  wiituigs  are  snffiriently 
adorned  with  precp]it<r  nnd  examples  l}orro\\-ed  from 
the  Greek;  and  among  hia  maxims  and  sentences  we 
lind  many  that  arc  literally  tmnslated  from  the  same 
origiRals.  At  that  tiiriH  thtre  flourished  in  Romr*  a 
nobleman  of  great  power  and  eminence,  called  Vale- 
rius Flacctts,  wham  penetration  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinonitli  a  rising  guim  and  Tirtnoos  disposition, 
and  iHHiee  benevMence  inclined  bhn  to  eneoorage 
and  conduct  it  in  tlic  ;ia!h  of  glory.  This  noblt-man 
had  an  estate  contiguous  to  Cato's,  where  he  often 
heard  his  aervants  speak  of  his  asighbom^s  hkboiious 
anrl  temperate  manner  of  life.  They  told  bim  that 
be  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  the  little  towns 
in  die  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the  causes  of  such 
ns  applied  to  him ;  that  from  thence  he  wotild  return 
to  his  own  farm,  where  in  a  coarse  frock,  if  it  was 
winter,  and  naked,  if  it  was  summer,  he  would  labour 
with  his  doneotict,  afterwards  sit  down  with  them. 
Mid  eat  the  same  Idnd  of  bread,  and  drink  of  the 
same  wine.  They  related  nlsn  many  other  instances 
of  his  condescension  and  moderation,  and  mentioned 
•everal  of  bis  lAiort  sayings  that  were  full  of  wit  and 
good  sense.  Valerius,  rluinneJ  with  hi^  clinrnrtcr, 
sent  him  an  mvitattoa  to  dinner.  From  that  time,  i)v 
firoquent  convenaliOD,  he  found  in  him  so  much 
sweetness  of  temper  and  ready  wit  that  he  considered 
him  as  an  excellent  plant,  which  wanted  only  cul- 
tivation, and  desei  verl  to  be  removed  to  a  better  soil. 
Ue  therefore  |)er8iiaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  apply 


himself  to  affairs  of  state.  Tliere  his  pleadings  »oon 
procured  him  friends  and  admirers;  Aamtorestof 
Valeritif.  ton,  greatly  assisted  his  ri'^c  to  preferment; 
no  that  he  wuij  lirst  made  a  tribune  oi  ihc  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  qusestor ;  and  baring  gained  great  re- 
putation and  honour  in  those  employments,  he  was 
Toined  with  Valerins  himself  in  the  highest  dignitiee, 
being  his  colleague  both  as  consul  and  as  censor. 
Among  all  the  ancient  senators  be  attadied  himself 
chiefly  to  Fabim  Maximos,  not  so  modi  on  aeeomt 
of  the  great  power  and  honour  he  had  acquired  as 
for  the  sake  of  his  life  and  manners,  which  Ciito  con- 
sidered as  the  bast  model  to  form  himself  upon ;  so 
that  he  made  no  scruple  of  differing  with  tl-r  <Trent 
Sci(rio,  who,  though  at  that  time  but  a  young  man, 
yet,  actuated  by  a  sjiirit  of  emulation,  was  the  person 
who  most  opposed  the  power  of  JFabiiisi  for  being 
sent  qmestor  trkh  Scipio  to  Ae  war  in  Africa,  and 
perceiving  that  he  indulged  himvtlf  ;is  i:  ual  in  an 
unbounded  expense,  and  larished  the  public  money 
upon  the  troops,  he  took  the  liberty  to  femonsiiat^ 
observing, — '  That  the  expense  itself  ^vns  not  the 
greatest  evil,  but  the  consequence  of  tiiat  expense, 
since  it  corrupted  the  ancient  Mmplieity  of  uo  ool. 
diery,  who,  when  they  had  more  money  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  subsistence,  were  sure  to  bestow  it 
upon  luxury  and  riot.'  Scipio  answiTL  1, — 'He  had 
no  need  of  a  very  exact  and  frngal  treasurer,  because 
he  intended  to  spread  all  his  says  in  the  ocean  of  war, 
and  hcrniKr  h\s  country  expected  from  him  an  ac- 
count of  serx'ices  performed,  not  of  money  ex))ended.' 
Upon  this  Cato  left  Sicily  and  returned  U)  llome, 
where,  together  with  l^Hbius,  he  loudly  complained 
to  the  senate  of  hcipio's  '  immense  profusion,  and 
of  his  passing  his  time  like  a  boy,  in  wnstling^ringo 
and  theatres,  as  if  he  had  not  been  sent  ont  to  make 
war,  hut  to  exhibit  games  and  shows.*  In  eonse- 
(jNt  !:cf'  fif  ihjs  tribunes  were  sent  to  cvaniinf  intu  tin- 
affair,  with  orders,  if  the  accusation  proved  true,  to 
bring  Scipio  back  to  Rome.  Sdpio  represented  to 
thein, — 'ITiat  success  depended  entirely  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  preparation ;'  aod  made  them  sen- 
sible,— '  That  though  he  spent  his  hotuv  of  leisure  in 
a  cheerful  manner  with  his  friends,  his  Itboml  way  of 
living  had  not  caused  him  to  neglect  any  great  or 
important  business.'  With  this  defence  the  com' 
missioners  were  satisfied,  and  he  set  sail  for  Africa. 

**  As  for  Oato,  becontinned  to  gain  ao  mneh  influ- 
cnr-  and  authority  !iy  his  eloquence  that  be  was 
commonly  called  the  noman  Demosthenes ;  but  be 
was  still  more  celebrated  fot  his  manner  of  living. 
His  excellence  a<!  n  =;;ipakpr  awakened  a  general  emu- 
lation among  the  youth  to  distinguish  themselves  the 
same  way,  and  to  surpass  each  other ;  but  few  were 
willing  to  imitate  him  in  the  ancient  custom  of  tilling 
the  field  with  their  own  hands,  in  eating  a  dinner 
prepared  without  fire,  and  a  spare  frugal  supper;  few, 
like  him,  could  be  satisfied  with  a  pjain  dress  and  a 
poor  cottage,  or  think  It  more  hononrd>1e  not  to  want 
the  superfluities  of  life  than  to  possess  them  ;  fyr  the 
commonwealth  now  no  longer  retained  its  primitive 
purity  and  integrity,  by  reason  of  the  vast  extent  ot 
itR  dominions;  the  mrinr  different  affairs  under  its 
management,  and  the  intinite  number  of  people  that 
were  subject  to  its  command,  had  introduced  a  great 
variety  of  customs  and  modes  of  liring.  Justly, 
therefore,  was  Cato  entitled  to  admiration,  when  the 
other  citizens  were  frightened  at  labour  and  ener- 
vated by  pleasure,  and  he  alone  was  uoconquered  by 
3  S  a 
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•ithart  not       while  young  and  ambitious,  but  when 

old  anfJ  gr^y  ^i'"'"'"'''  ^f'*"''  l^'*'  consulship  and  tri 
umpb ;  like  a  brave  wrestler,  who,  after  he  has  come 
off  conqUMOr*  obaarves  the  common  rules,  and  con- 
tinuM  hifl  exercisMi  to  the  laaL  Ue  kimaelf  tella  oa 
that  he  never  wore  a  garment  that  eott  more  dian  an 
hundred  drachmas ;  that  even  when  pne tor  or  con- 
aul  he  drank  the  same  wine  with  his  slaves ;  that  a 
dinner  never  coat  him  fimn  the  market  above  thirty 
asst  s  ;  .m  l  that  he  was  thus  frugal  for  the  sake  of 
hiii  cuunti)',  tliat  he  might  be  able  to  endure  the 
haffder  aenricft  in  war.  He  adds,  that  having  got, 
among  some  goods  he  was  heir  to,  a  piece  of  Baby- 
lonian tapestry,  he  sold  it  immediately ;  that  the 
walls  of  nie  country-houses  were  neither  plastered 
Mir  whito>«aabed ;  thai  he  never  gave  more  for  a 
dave  thin  1500  diadmiaa,  aa  net  requiring  in  his 
servants  deUcate  shapes  and  fine  faces,  but  strength 
and  ability  to  labour,  that  they  might  be  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  hie  alablea,  about  his  catde,  or  auch  like 
fju-incs- ;  ami  tlipse  he  thought  proper  to  sell  again 
when  ihoy  grew  oid,  that  be  might  have  no  useless 
persons  to  mdnlain.  In  n  word,  he  thought  nothing 
cheap  that  was  superfluous ;  that  what  a  man  has  no 
need  of  iH  dear  even  at  a  penny ;  and  that  it  is  much 
better  to  have  fields  wiure  the  plough  f^ues  or  cattle 
feed,  than  fine  gardens  and  walks  that  require  much 
watering  and  sweeping.  Some  impnted  theae  things 
to  a  narrowness  of  spirit,  while  others  supposed  that 
he  betook  himself  to  this  contracted  manner  of  living, 
in  order  to  eorreet,  hf  hie  example^  the  growing 
luxury  of  the  age.  For  my  part  I  cannot  but  charge 
his  using  his  servants  Uke  so  many  beaata  of  burden, 
and  taming  them  off  or  adlinK  than  when  grown 
old,  to  the  account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous  spirit, 
which  thinks  that  the  sole  tie  between  man  and  man 
is  interest  ur  necessity.  But  goo<lnc8s  moves  in  a 
larger  sphere  than  justice ;  the  obligationa  of  law  and 
et|uity  reach  only  to  manldnd.  hut  kindneaa  and  be- 
neficence .should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every 
species ;  and  these  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well- 
natured  man  as  streams  that  isaue  fiom  the  hving 
fountain.  A  good  man  will  tr,ke  cnre  of  his  horsea 
and  dogs,  not  only  while  ihcy  aic  young,  but  when 
old  and  past  service  'Vhm  tlie  people  of  Athens, 
when  they  had  finished  the  temple  called  Hecatom- 
pedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasta  of  burden  that  bad 
Deen  chiefly  employed  in  that  work,  suflering  them 
to  {lastura  at  large  free  from  any  further  aervice.  It 
ic  aaid  that  one  of  Iheae  alkerawde  eane  of  Ita  own 
accord  to  work,  and,  putting  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
lalx>uring  cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the  citadei : 
this  pleased  the  people,  and  they  made  a  decree  that 
it  should  he  Itcpt  at  the  public  charge  as  long  as  it 
lived.  Ihc  graves  of  Cimon's  marea,  with  which  he 
thrice  conquered  at  the  Olympic  games,  are  still  to 
be  aeen  near  hia  own  tomb.  Many  have  shown  par- 
ticular nttrice  of  regard  in  bunring  the  dogs  which  , 
they  had  cherished  and  been  fond  of;  and,  among ; 
the  rest,  Xanthippus  of  old.  whose  dog  awam  by  the 
ode  of  his  gallev  to  Salamie  when  the  AUieniana 
were  forced  to  aoandon  their  city,  vmn  afterwarda 
buried  by  his  roaster  upon  a  promontory,  which  to 
Ihia  day  is  called  the  Oog*a  Grave.  We  certainly 
ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or 
household  goods,  which,  when  worn  out  with  use, 
we  throw  away;  and  were  it  only  to  learn  benevo- 
lence to  human  kiod»  we  should  be  merciful  to  other 
For  my  own  part,  I  would  not  aeil  even 


an  old  ox  that  had  laboured  for  t 

I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  a  man  grown 
old  m  ray  service,  from  his  usual  nlace  and  diet ;  for 
to  him,  poor  man !  it  would  be  as  uad  as  banishment, 
ainee  he  could  be  of  no  more  uae  to  the  btqw  than 
he  waa  to  tiie  edler.  BntCato.aaif  he  tookanrido 
in  these  things,  tells  us  that  wlu  n  ron-ul  1  •  let'  his 
war-horse  in  ^pain  to  aave  the  pulihc  the  charge  of 
his  freight  whether  auch  things  a«  these  are  in- 
stances of  greatness  or  Uttleneae  of  tmit  Jet  tbo 
reader  judge  fur  himself." 

POCAHONTAS.— Thta  cdabrated  Indian  female 
was  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  an  Indian  warrior  in 
Virginia.  She  was  born  about  the  year  1595,  and 
discovered  the  warmest  friendship  for  the  Kn^li^h, 
who  cokmiaed  Virginia  when  aha  was  about  twelve 
yeara  old,  and  was  eminently  nasfal  to  the  inCant  aeu 
tlement.  The  first  remarkable  endencc  of  this  at- 
tachment was  displayed  in  I607,  when  Captain  John 
Smith  was  taken  prisoner  by  her  countrymen,  and 
brought  before  Powli  iTan  lluit  lif  inixht  put  him  to 
death.  As  the  savage  hfled  ius  club  to  dash  out  tiie 
brains  of  the  pri^ioner,  whose  head  waa  laid  on  a  atone 
at  his  feet,  Pocahontas  threw  herself  on  Smith's  body 
and  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  Captain 
Smith  was  suflered  to  return  to  Jamestown,  wijeoce 
he  sent  preaenta  to  Powhatan  and  his  beoefactreaa. 
From  this  time  Pocahontaa  fr^uently  viaatod  the  set* 
llemeiits  of  the  wliites,  to  whom  she  furnished  pr<v 
visions  at  times  when  they  were  particularly  necdetl. 
In  1609  Powhatan  invited  Smith  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
promising  him  n  ?iipj;lv  cif  V'ri-n-i-iiin--:,  hut  (lr---:^ninc 
to  entrap  and  destroy  lum  and  ius  party,  i'oeaiioo- 
tas, becoming  informed  of  thisevcnt,  ventured  through 
the  forest  at  midnight  to  disclose  it  to  Smith.  For 
three  or  four  years  she  continued  to  assist  the  settlers 
in  iheir  distresses,  and  to  save  them  from  the  effects 
of  her  father'a  animoaiQr.  During  this  period  the 
infimt  eokmy  had  experienced  mmeraoe  TiciasHndea 
of  good  and  bad  fortune.  Smith  had  been  driven  by 
faction  to  England,  and  the  rapacity  of  hts  6ucc«i»^s 
plunged  tbeeettlement  into  an  Indian  war.  An  attack 
wfci  made  on  one  of  the  forts  by  the  Indi.ms  under 
Powliatan,  when  the  commander  and  thirty  men  were 
slaughtered,  only  one  person»  a  hof,  amrviflag'*  wW 
waa  saved  by  Pocahontaa. 

About  the  year  1612  Pocahontas. — from  what  cause 
is  not  ascertained,  but  most  probably  on  account  of 
her  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  wbitea, — incur- 
ring her  fatiier*a  resentment,  left  her homeandvunted 
the  territory  of  Jnji-.raws,  chief  of  Potowmac.  Cap- 
tain Argall  coming  up  the  river  00  a  trading  expedi- 
tion, and  eonmiving  that  Pocahontaa  would  be  a  va. 
luablc  hostage,  prevniletl  on  Jnpazaws,  by  the  tempting 
offer  of  a  copper  kettle,  to  surrender  her  to  him.  Pow- 
hatan refused  to  ransom  her  on  the  terms  propoaed. 
During  her  detention  Mr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  an  Eogb^- 
man  of  respectable  character,became  attached  to  ber  and 
ort"  ;  I  !  her  his  hand.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  consent 
of  Powhatan  being  obtained,  the  manriage  was  aolem- 
nixed  in  preaence  of  the  nnde  of  Pocakoiilae  and  her 
two  brothers.  This  event  relieved  the  colony  from  the 
enmity  of  I'owhatan,  and  preaer\'ed  p^ace  between 
them  for  many  years.  In  the  year  16 in  Pocahontas 
embarked  with  hrr  husband  and  several  Indian^,  of 
both  sexes,  for  England,  where  she  was  bapuzed,  ex- 
changing her  Indian  name  fur  that  of  Rebecca.  She 
became  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  all  classes  of  people. 
She  received  in  London  a  visit  from  her  former  friendl 
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Captain  Smith,  who,  for  some  unknown  pnrpoM, 
•lie  bad  been  taught  to  believe  was  dead.  When  she 
fint  beheld  him  «he  wae  overcome  with  emotion,  and, 
Uming  from  Wni,  Ind  her  faea  in  her  handa.  Doriaff 
heratay  in  England  she  advanced  greatly  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  &ad  her  coQveraation 
was  much  sought  aAaraloowl.  Her  residence  among 
civilized  men,  however,  was  destined  to  be  short. 
While  about  to  embark  from  Gravesend,  in  company 
with  her  huabanil  and  an  infant  sdh,  to  revisit  her 
native  land,  she  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
leaving  one  stm,  who  was  edaeatad  by  bis  uncle  in 
London,  and  nftrrwnri^>  lirrame  a  wealthy  and  dis- 
tinguished cbatucter  iii  \  irginia.  His  descendants 
still  cxi^t  in  that  commonwealth. 

POCOCK,  EDWARD,  an  oriental  critic,  who  wm 
bom  in  November  1604,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  His 
first  literary  work  was  the  preparing  for  the  jiress  such 
parts  aa  had  not  been  edited  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 
tament from  a  niMWHcriiH  in  cbe  BoAeian  library. 
In  1629  Pocock  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Kng- 
lish  factory  at  Aleppo,  and  applied  himself  there  to 
thecultivatieooforiaBtalfitaniture.  He  was  employed 
by  Laud  to  collect  manuscripts  and  coins  for  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  in  1636  was  invited  to  fill  the 
newly  founded  Arabic  professorship  at  Oxford.  He 
•ubsequently  iwdertook  a  second  vovage  to  the  east, 
■id  ranainad  aonaatfane  atConattiitmopte  collecting 
ancient  manuscripts.  He  returned  in  1640,  and  as- 
sisted Selden  in  the  publication  of  part  of  the  annals 
of  Eutychius  under  tha  title  of  "Origines  Alexan- 
drine." In  1648  he  was  appointed  Hebrew  professor 
at  Oxford,  to  which  the  king,  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Isle  of  Wiglit,  addeil  the  rich  canonry  of  (Hirisl 
Church,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  parlia- 
ment. In  1649  Iw  p°^l"^*^  "Specimen  Historian 
Arabuin/'  and  shortly  after  he  was  depri\  ed  of  his 
canonry  lor  refusing  to  subscribe  the  engagement  re- 
quired by  the  parliament.  In  1655  he  published  someof 
the  writings  of  Maimonides  under  the  title  of  "  Porta 
Mosis,"  and  assisted  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible. 
In  Itili.**  appeared  hin  edition  of  the  "Annals  of  Eu- 
tycbicua,"  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  version.  The  resto- 
miiott  in  I660  enabled  faun  to  reeover  bia  ebitrcfa 
preferment,  and  the  same  rrnr  he  printed  an  Arabic 
translaUon  of  Grotius's  work  on  the  truth  of  Chris- 
liUMty.  In  1003  hd  produced  an  Arabic  and  Latin 
edition  of  the  "  Historia  Dynastiarum"  of  Abulfara- 
irius.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1691.  leaving  "Com* 
menurten  On  Ibe  Minot  Aopbeli^"  tad  mat  other 
works. 

POCOCKK.  RICHARD,  an  English  divine  and 
oriental  traveller,  who  was  born  in  1704  at  South- 
ampton, and  received  bis  education  at  Oxford.  He 
eBf^nK«d  in  a  voyage  to  the  Levant  in  1737*  ud,  after 
visiting  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  other  coODtries, 
returned  home  through  Italy  and  Germany  in  1742. 
He  published  in  1743—1745  "A  DcscripUon  of  the 
jB«et»"  comiMiaiog  an  accovot  of  thoae  parta  of  the 
world  in  wfaieb  be Imd  tnvelled.  and  containing  nraeb 
curiou.s  information.  He  was  promoted  to  the  sec  of 
Ossor/  in  1756,  whence  in  1765  he  was  translated  to 
Elpbba  and  If  eadu  He  died  of  apoplexy  the  Mune 
year. 

POELENBURG,  CORNELIUS,  a  celebnited 
painter,  who  was  born  at  I'trecht  in  1580,  and  be- 
CMM  a  pupil  of  Bloemaert.  and  afterwards  went  to 
te.  Hem  be  emdied  Rapbeal*a  worke,  but  be 
doiifieat  m  daagu,  «nd  (Melon  oooftud  bin. 
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self  principally  to  natnral  scenes  on  a  small  scale,  in 
which  he  excelled.  Rubens  adumed  his  own  cabinet 
with  Poelenburg's  productions.  Charles  I.  invited 
bim  to  England,  where  he  pointed  a  pottrnt  of  tbe 
kinrr  nnd  other  works,  but  snrin  r.-firned  home  and 
died  at  Utrecht  in  I66O.  tin  worka  are  rare,  and 
esteeflMd  for  delicacy  of  touch  and  aweetnoM  of  co* 
louring. 

POGGIO.  BRACCIOLINI.— ThisceWiTiited  pro- 
moter of  literature  in  Italy  was  born  at  Ti  1  r  uniov  i, 
in  tbe  Florentine  territory,  in  1380.  On  completing 
hie  edneation  be  wont  to  Rone,  where  be  omuned 
the  office  of  writer  of  apostolical  letters,  and  in  1414 
attended  John  XXII.  to  the  council  of  Constance. 
In  1416  he  undertoolc  die  task  of  searching  the  mo- 
nasteries for  ancient  manuscripts ;  in  that  of  St.  Gall 
he  discovered  a  complete  copy  of  Quintilian,  with  a 
part  of  the  Argonautics  of  Valerius  IHaccus,  and  in 
other  religioua  houses  several  of  Cicero's  orations, 
and  obtataed  copiee  of  the  worke  of  Sitttte  Ilalkm^ 
Vegetius,  .'^mmianus  Marcellinus,  Columella,  &c.  In 
1418,  on  the  mvitation  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  he  came 
to  England ;  but  soon  returned,  and  he  finally  at- 
tached himself  to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  In  1440  he 
published  his  "  Dialogues  on  Nobility,"  one  of  the 
most  finished  of  his  works.  In  1453  he  was  chosen 
chancellor  to  the  Florentine  republic.  His  "  Histoij 
of  Flonnce*'  bed  not  received  ite  laat  pofisb  et  bur 
death  in  1459-  Poggio  was  licentious,  quarrelsome, 
and  intemperate  in  controversy  ;  but  hia  sentiments 
are  in  general  liberal  and  manly,  and  he  may  bo 
deemed  the  most  elegant  composer  in  Latin  (the  lan- 
guage of  all  his  works)  of  that  period.  His  writings 
arc  numerous,  and  upon  various  topics.  Mnii}  rm; 
discussions  on  moral  arguments,  a  few  are  phiioso- 
phical,  end  eeveral  oontrovenial ;  the  nnalnder  are 
chiefly  translations,  orations,  and  letters,  the  chief 
fault  of  which  is  diHutieness.  llis  "  liistoria  Floren- 
tina,"  which  comprises  the  period  from  1350  to  1455, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  coUecUona  of  Gneriua  and  Mu^ 
ratori. 

POLE,  REGINALD  —Tl.is  distinguished  cede- 
siastic  was  descended  from  royal  blood,  being  o 
vounger  eon  of  Sir  Richard  FMe,  Lord  MonUgoe, 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  consin-gcrman  to  H  r.ry 
VII.  by  Margaret,  his  wife,  daughter  of  George,  duk© 
of  Clarence,  younger  I  r  tl  f  r  lh  King  Edward  IV. 
He  was  bom  at  Stoverton  Castle,  in  Staffordshire,  in 
tbe  year  1500;  and,  abont  the  age  of  twelve,  was  sent 
to  Magdalen  r  ollv^r,  in  Oxford.  The  famous  Lin- 
acre,  and  William  Latimer,  two  of  the  greatest  maa- 
tera  of  tboae  timee  in  tbe  Oreek  and  Latin  languagee, 
were  his  principal  prece ])tnrs  ;  and  he  made  0  OODlU 
derable  progress  in  his  ittudies  under  them. 

In  1517  he  was  made  preljendary  of  Roscomb,  in 
the  church  of  Salisbury,  to  which  the  deanery  of 
Exeter  and  other  valuable  preferments  were  a<  Ided 
about  two  years  after. 

He  then  went  to  Italy,  and  having  spent  five  yeara 
abroad  be  letnmed  to  Bngboid,  and  wia  recwTod 
with  great  affection  and  hononr  by  the  court  and  the 
nobility.  But  devotion  and  study  being  his  sole  de- 
light, he  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Sheen,  in  Suney,  where  he  had  received  tbe  flrst 
rudiments  of  education,  having  obtained  a  grant  from 
the  king  of  the  apartment  which  the  late  Dr.  Colet 
had  built  for  his  own  use.  He  had  passed  two  yeara 
in  thia  retireoient  when  Kinf  Henrv  VIII.  htglm  to 
oibibit  bii  ocnpbs  about  the  kwAuneao  of  hie  nun> 
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liafs  with  Qncen  Catterine.  Fob,  fofweetofr  A« 

trou1)le*»  which  this  incident  must  occasion,  anJ  that 
he  tihould  not  escape  being  involved  ia  them  if  he 
bUid  in  the  kingdom,  i^olved  to  withdraw;  and  ob- 
tained his  majesty's  leave  to  ^^o  to  Paris  in  152!) 
Here,  carrying  some  learned  persons  in  his  train,  he 
passed  his  time  in  literarr  ease,  till  the  king,  prose- 
cutuig  the  affiur  of  the  mmteOf  md  Mnding  to  the 
mmt  edebnted  mArm&^M  in  1!orop«  for  their  c  ]  i- 
nion  on  his  case,  commanded  him  to  assi-t  his  aj^cr  ts 
in  procuring  the  suhscription  and  seal  of  the  univcr- 
•it^  of  IVnris  to  the  illegality  of  the  marriage.  Pole, 
l)f-ir;!r  of  a  contrary  opinion,  excused  himself  to  the 
kui^  in  hi»  letters,  by  saying  that  his  studies  had 
bun  another  way.  But  Henry  was  so  much  displeased 
that,  when  his  kinsman  returned  home,  not  long 
after,  he  was  advised,  by  all  means,  to  clear  himself 
of  all  disloyalty,  and  appease  his  majesty's  anger : 
and  having  averted  the  etonn  ibr  the  present,  by 
hit  eubniiasion,  he  retired  to  Ma  fonner  aolitiide  at 
Sheen. 

About  two  years  after  this  the  measure  waa  se- 
cretly resolved  upon  of  deciding  the  king's  eanae  in- 
dependently of  the  pope ;  and  as  Pole  was  univer- 
sally enteemed  fur  hia  learning  and  piety,  and  was 
besides  of  the  royal  blood»  it  was  observed,  that  his 
consent  would  be  of  great  service  as  an  example  to 
others.  Accordingly  no  means  were  left  untried  to 
win  him  over,  even  the  archbishopric  of  Yr>rk,  at  this 
time  vacant,  was  offered  him ;  and,  being  irresistibfy 
pressed  on  every  side,  he  yielded,  and  repaired  to  the 
kinp;;  hut  his  cori-cirncc  cklug  liii;!  al  the  moment 
lie  was  about  to  opeak,  he  nas  not  able  to  uttar  a 
word  for  some  time ;  tiut  being  recovered,  he  spoke 
his  sentiments  freely  against  tlie  divorce,  which  being 
quite  unexpected,  exaBptiut^d  the  king  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  put  his  hand  to  his  dagger;  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  be  only  said,  "I  will  consider  of 
opinion,  and  you  shall  have  my  answer." 

I'olc,  however,  being  apprehensive  that  farther 
danger  would  inevitably  accrue  to  him  if  he  conti- 
nned  in  England,  obtained  permission  once  more  to 
go  abroad;  and  his  ma)ei5t\'  was  so  far  satisfied 
that  he  continued  his  pension  for  some  time.  The 
first  place  Fole  went  to  was  Avignon  in  France. 
Tliis  town  was  under  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  and 
here  he  continued  unmolested  for  the  space  of  a  y  ear; 
but  finding  the  air  did  not  agree  with  his  constitu- 
tion, he  left  it,  and  went  to  Padua.  In  this  favourite 
tmiversity  he  fixed  bis  residence  for  some  time,  mak- 
ing excursions  now  and  then  to  Venice. 

Pole  bad  now  been  a  considerable  time  abroad, 
and  Henry  had  frequently  intimated  his  desire  that 
lie  ■'vould  return  home;  but  he  nt  Inn  wrote  to  the 
king,  that  he  neither  approved  of  his  divorce,  nor  his 
eepsration  from  the  holy  see,  both  of  which  had  now 
taken  1 1  , 'e.  The  king,  in  retnm,  'j^nt  him  over  a 
book  written  in  England,  by  Dr.  Sampson,  ia  6Up- 
pMt  of  his  own  supremacy,  and  required  his  opinion 
m  answer  to  it.  Upon  this  Pole  wrote  his  treatise, 
entitled,  "  De  Unitate  Ecclesiastiea,"  and  sent  it  over 
to  the  king.  In  this  book  he  condemned  the  king's 
actions,  depressed  the  roval  and  exalted  the  papal 
authority,  compared  the  king  to  NebneliBdnezaar, 
and  concluded  witli  an  address  to  the  emperor,  con- 
juring him  "  to  turn  his  arma>  rather  against  the  king 
than  the  Turk."    Henry  concealed  his  resentment, 

:ir\<\  wrote  to  hir;";,  ri'qiiirrri^'  him  to  rftiirn  ininiedi- 
aiciy  lu  Lnglaud,  tiut  he  mi^ht  cuiilci  with  liiui  on 


the  subject  of  bis  book  smd  bis1eHert,nlUA  reqobsl 

farther  explanation.  But  thi^  "  sns^e!  rif  peace,"  as 
he  is  stylM  hy  PhilKps,  had  no  mcliniitton,  it  s^emi, 
to  die  a  Wiirtyr  in  the  pojie's  cause ;  and  therefore, 
taking  warning  by  the  fate  of  More  and  Fisher,  be 
wisely  and  peremptorily  refused  to  return;  upon 
whicn  the  king  witndrew  his  pensions,  and  depnved 
him  of  hia  pretements  in  England ;  and  net 
after,  in  Wt  of  iMdnder  passed  against  bim. 

The  attachment  constatitly  ><hn\\  n  hy  IViIe  to  the 
papal  interest  made  it  expedient  that  the  Komaa 
pontHF  should  pQbHcly  testify  his  approbaUon  of  hit 
con;hirt  by '^nnnf  yintrnlar  honour.  Accordingly 
was  summoned  to  Home  as  the  representative  oi 
England,  in  a  general  oonncil,  to  be  tield  for  the  re- 
formation of  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
alfairs  of  the  church.    He  arrived  at  Rome  in  1536, 
where  be  was  lodged  in  the  pope's  palace,  and  treated 
with  gnat  respect.  His  hohness  imnwdiately  pro- 
poeed  to  onke  Imn  a  cardnial,  hot  Mo»  who  had 
much  higher  tem})oral  preferment  in  view,  no  lew 
than  the  crown  of  England,  by  marrying  the  princes 
Mary,  remonstrated  against  this  promotion,  and  the 
pope  seemed  to  acquiesce ;  hut  the  next  day  be  in* 
sistcd  on  his  obedience,  and  Pole,  who  was  not  yet  ia 
holy  orders,  nor  had  reewved  the  clerical  tonsuie, 
Hubmitted  to  this  ceremony,  says  BeccateUi,  wbo«is 
present,  "  with  as  much  reluctance  as  the  lanib  is 
the  sheering  knife."     After  which  he  was  created 
ordioal  deacon  of  St.  >iereus  and  Achilleus.  Uis 
hofiness  then  appdnted  him  nnndo  to  Ae  eoorts  e( 
France  and  IHanders,  that  he  T:iit:ht  he  ih?  ItettfT 
enabled,  from  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Roman  cadM^ca  in  England,  and 
keep  up  the  dedining  interests  of  the  papnrf  m  Ais 
country. 

At  Paris  he  was  received  by  the  king  very  hoooON 
ably,  hut  did  not  suy  long  there,  for  Henry,  beinf 
informed  of  it,  sent  to  demand  hrni  of  the  French 
monarch,  which  being  notified  to  him  by  that  prinre, 
he  removed  to  Cambray,  and  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  bishop.  Birt  this  was  no  ptaes  «f 
safety  for  him,  on  account  of  the  war  between  France 
and  the  empire,  in  which  Henry  was  engaged.  The 
nundo  was  therefore  obliged  to  quit  it  with  prenoi- 
tation.  for,  as  a  price  had  been  set  npoo  his  bead,  he 
was  exposed  to  imminent  danger  if  he  fell  into  their 
bawh.  Ha  chose  Liege  for  his  next  residence,  it 
consequence  of  an  invitation  from  Erardas,  the  car- 
dinal bishop,  who  received  him  with  brotherly  kind- 
ness. He  continued  at  Liege  ^h'  if  three  months 
eapecting  that  tlw  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
wmdd  fSlfil  tbefar  engagements  widi  him,  by  doief 
their  utmost  to  foment  the  disturb— raised  by 
the  Roman  catholice  in  England ;  hot  this  project 
failing,  he  was  rscdled  to  Rome. 

P(de,  while  he  was  employed  in  holding  a  corre- 
spundence  with  Henry's  rebellious  subjects,  aiid 
while  he  was  abusing  him  in  the  roost  scurrilous 
manner  in  his  publications,  complained  in  his  letter* 
to  the  pope,  and  to  the  French  nuncio,  of  the  igno- 
minious treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from  the 
king  of  Eni^lanil,  who  had  proclaimed  him  a  traitor 
ana  set  a  price  upon  his  head ;  and  though  he  owned 
his  treasonable  destigns  against  Henry  in  the  same 
letters,  he  bad  the  duplicity  to  wnte  to  Lord  Crom- 
well about  the  same  time,  to  dear  himself  from  die 
imputation  of  disloyalty. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  1538  hia  holiness,  uiu- 
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I^ing  that  the  bulls  of  excommonicatidik  and  dftpo- 

sition,  which  he  had  piihliwhe*!  against  Henry,  would 
make  las  aubjecta  bietter  dispoiied  to  breuk  uut  mto 
rabeUkm,  despatched  the  caraiaal  a  second  time  in 
disguise  to  France  and  Flandera.  But  this  scheme 
being  counter-worked  by  Henry,  the  cardinal  met 
with  a  cool  reception  from  his  imperial  raajeaty; 
ttfon  which  be  returned  to  Avignon,  where  be  ac- 
qnamted  tha  fwpe  witt  fait  ill  «aeeM«.  After  this 
he  np;)  i.ritPil  legate  to  Viterbo,  near  Rim"  in 
which  stauon  he  continued  till  154-i,  when  tiie  pcipe, 
littirincr  called  the  council  of  Trent,  appointed  him, 
together  witli  rnrlinal  Parip,  and  Cardinal  John 
Morone,  his  three  legates ;  but,  as  iho  council  could 
aofc  then  assemble,  on  account  of  the  wars  in  Ger- 
many, Ploto  f«tnmed  to  Viterbo.  Between  tbi»|daoe 
and  Kone  he  puied  bie  tine,  following  bit  fltocHee 
in  tranquillity  till  1545,  when  tlic  po]!,:  iisncc^  n 
■eeoad  citation  for  holding  the  council  at  the  same 
l^aee,  md  appointed  Pole  agun»  but  with  two  dilGsr- 
ent  cardinals,  his  legates.  Pole's  colleagues  arrived 
at  Trent  Uefure  him,  and  his  journey  was  delayed,  as 
Henry  had  employed  bis  emissaries  to  seize  him  on 
the  mad  At  length  he  repaired  to  Trent,  escorted 
through  tiiose  parts  where  danger  was  apprehended 
by  a  di^chment  of  the  pope's  cavalry. 

To  account  for  the  cardinal's  fears,  it  ia  neceaaary  to 
nention,  tbatUa  mollier  Margaret,  counteaa  of  Stuia- 
bury,  his  eldest  brother  Henry  Pole,  Lord  Montague, 
the  marquis  of  Kxeter,  &t  Edward  Mevil,  ami  Sir 
MidMlaa  Carew,  had  baen  eoadaauukl  and  azecuted 
in  ErT;;1:\nd  for  high  treason,  in  conapfaiag  to  being 
the  cardinal  to  the  throne. 

8ooB  after  Henry's  deaUi  he  wrote  a  latter  to  the 
regency  and  council,  advising  them  to  reconcile  the 
kingdom  to  the  ]iope,  and  assured  them,  that  if 
his  advice  were  not  followed,  the  kingdom  would 
lie  expMed  to  imminent  dangera,  and  added,  that 
"die  pope  WB8  witling,  in  duri^  to  thmr  aonls, 
to  send  him  over  to  remedy  their  evils."  He  bke- 
wise  addressed  a  written  justification  of  himself  to 
Edward  VI. 

Pope  Paul  III.  dying  in  1519,  the  cardinal  was 
twice  elated  to  succeed  him,  but  refused  both  the 
elections — one  as  being  too  hasty,  and  without  deli- 
beration ;  and  the  other,  because  it  was  done  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  This  conduct  has  been  ascribed 
by  PhillipH  and  others  to  delicacy;  Inif  ihe  trup  Tno- 
tive  waa  bis  distant  view  of  Uie  crown  of  England, 
to  tlw  poaaaanon  of  iriiidi  no  bar  aroae,  in  Ina  opi- 
nioo,  from  an  heretical  prince  being  seated  on  tne 
throne,  provided  be  could  marry  the  princcgs  Mary. 
Jttlins  III.  being  chosen  upon  his  refusal,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Rome  being  soon  after  much  disturhed 
by  the  wars  in  France  and  on  the  border8  of  Italy, 
Pole  retired,  with  the  pope's  leave,  to  a  moniuttery  of 
the  Benedictiiisa  at  Magniaaoi>  in  the  tanitory  of 
Verona. 

In  tliis  retirement  he  continued  till  the  death 


Edward  VL,  but,  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
it  waa  determined  by  die  eonrt  of  Rome  dutt  Pole 

should  be  sent  legate  into  England,  aa  the  fittest  in- 
atrumeat.  on  all  accouiits,  to  effect  the  reduction  of 
the  kingdom  to  dia  diadience  of  the  pope.  The  un- 
dertakin;r.  however,  required  some  consideration. 
The  aci  ui'  attainder  which  had  passed  against  him 
under  Henry  VIII.  had  been  confirmed  by  Edward, 
and  consequently  lemained  atill  in  Imrce.  The  legate, 
thcnian^  did  not  think  it  aafa  to  wnton  Ua  person 


Mr 

in  England  till  be  uodaratood  the  true  state  of  tlunga 

(here.  Hon  cver,  it  wns  not  long  before  he  received 
full  satisfaction  upon  ail  these  points,  and  accordingly 
he  set  out  for  EnglancJ,  by  way  of  Germany,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1553 ;  but  ne  had  not  proceeded 
far  in  the  emperor*a  dominions,  whena  meseage  came 
to  hira  from  that  prince  to  put  a  stop  to  his  further 
progress  at  present.  This  was  «oon  followed  by  an 
expreaa  from  Queen  Mary  to  the  aame  purpose,  wbo, 
to  keep  him  in  good  humour,  sent  him  the  two  acts 
that  had  paitsed  for  the  justification  of  her  mother's 
marriage,  and  for  bringing  all  things  back  to  the  state 
thpy  were  in  ?.t  her  father's  death,  desiring  him  like- 
wnse  to  send  her  a  list  of  such  persons  as  should  be 
made  bishops. 

The  cardinal,  Iiaing  aatiafied  that  the  true  cause  of 
thia  dday  waa  to  prevent  his  arrival  in  England  be- 
fore the  queen's  marriage  to  Pliilip  should  be  com- 

Eleted,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  majesty,  wherein  he  -said 
e  "  kne  w  that  iMa  atop  to  liia  jonmey  proeeeded  from 
the  political  views  of  the  emperor ;  that  be  had  spoken 
to  the  emperor's  confessor  about  it,  and  had  convinced 
him  of  the  impropriety  of  such  courses,  and  aet  him 
to  work  on  his  master."  He  also  told  the  qMeen  he 
"wa.s  afniid  that  carnal  pleasures  mi^^ht  coveia  her 
too  much,  and  that  she  might  thereby  fall  from  her 
aunpUcity  in  Christ,  wherdn  ahe  had  hitherto  lived." 
But  die  qneen'a  marriage  with  Fhiiip  meedng  widi 
great  opposi-jon  in  England,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
legate  should  be  kept  at  a  distance.  With  this  view 
another  legation  was  contrived  for  him,  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  empire  and  Fmnrr,  in  'vhich  he 
was  unsuccessfld.  In  the  meantime  tilc  marriage 
between  PhiHp  and  Mary  being  solemnised,  no  fw^ 
tber  opposition  waa  made  to  the  legate's  journey,  and 
the  lords  Paget  and  Hastings  were  sent  to  Brussels 
to  conduct  bim  to  England.  He  arrived  at  Dover  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1654,  where  he  waa  received 
by  the  biahop  of  Ely,  Lord  Montague,  and  odier  per- 
por.'?  of  distinction.  He  then  proceeded  hy  land  to 
Gravesend,  where  he  waa  met  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  wbo  presented  bim 
with  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  liis  attainder  that  had 
passed  the  day  before.  He  afterwards  went  on  board 
ayiehtwhich  conveyed  i  i  n  ;o  Whitehall,  where  ha 
was  received  with  the  utmost  veneration  by  their  ma* 
jesties ;  and  after  aU  possible  honour  and  respect  paid 
t()  him  ,it  cmirt,  hcwa^  conducted  to  the  archbishop's 
palace  at  Lambeth,  the  destined  place  of  his  residence, 
which  bad  been  stmiptuouslv fitted  upforhis  reception. 

On  the  27th  he  went  to  the  parliament  and  made  a 
long  speech,  invumg  them  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
apoatooie  aee,  from  whence,  he  sud,  ha  was  sent  by  the 
common  pnstnr  of  Christendom  to  recover  th-^rp,  who 
had  long  straytd  from  the  enclosure  of  the  church. 
On  the  89tb  the  speaker  reported  to  the  commonathe 
aubatanea  of  thia  speech ;  and  a  message  coming  from 
the  lorde  for  a  conference^  in  order  to  prepare  a  sxip- 
i  Vication  to  he  reconciled  to  the  see  of^  Rome,  it  was 
consented  to,  and  the  petition,  being  agreed  on,  waa 
reported  and  approved  bv  both  bonaea ;  ao  that  bong 
presented  by  tnem  on  tneir  knees  to  the  king  and 
queen,  these  made  their  intercession  with  the  cardinal, 
who  thereupon  delivered  a  long  speech,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  granted  them  absolution.  This  don?,  they 
all  went  to  the  royal  chapel,  where  "Te  Deum"  was 
sung  on  the  occasion.  Thus  the  pope's  authority 
beiqg  now  raatored,  the  cardinal,  two  daya  alterwarda, 
mada  Ua  pnbfie  entry  into  London  with  ■&  dia 
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•olemii'itiM  of  a  legate,  and  presently  set  fll)ont  the 
business  of  purging  Um  ciiurch  of  pretended  httt^f. 
But  though  these  proceedings  gave  great  Hitnfteiion 

to  the  court,  the  cardinal  had  the  mortifiratioii  to  fin  ! 
that  they  were  detested  the  cittaens  of  Loadoa ; 
for  when  he  made  hie  pobhe  entry,  ia  passing  through 
the  rity  Ti  1  sort  of  respect  was  Rhown  to  Inr.T,  nnd  his 
blejibiug  the  people  as  he  passed  was  openly  ridiculed. 

The  queen  now  despatched  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  make  obedience,  in  the  nmne  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, to  the  pope,  who  iiad  already  proclaimed  a  ju- 
bilee on  that  occaHkou.  But  these  messengerti  had 
■cvcely  set  foot  on  Italian  groand  when  thev  were 
informed  of  the  deatli  of  Joutu  III.  md  the  eieetioii 
of  Marccllus  II.,  his  successor.  But  this  pontiff 
dying  soon  after,  the  queen,  upon  the  tirst  news  of 
it,  recommended  her  lunsman  to  the  popedom ;  and 
despatches  were  accordinp;ly  sent  to  Rome  for  the 
purpotie }  but  they  came  loo  late,  Peter  Uaratia,  who 
took  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  being  elected  before  their 
nrrival.  The  cardinal,  however,  had  now  the  sole 
]nana|{cmeDt  of  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  from  this 
time  it  is  demonstrated,  from  the  most  authentic  re- 
eordsp  that  the  religious  persecution  became  more 
Ttolent  and  the  eaceeationa  more  frequent 

But  he  did  not  live  long  after,  bemcr  seized  with  a 
quartan  ague,  of  which  be  died  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  18^  of  November,  l.'>58.  His  death  ii  MddtO 
have  been  hastened  by  that  nf  hi^  royal  mistress  and 
kinstvoman.  Queen  Mary,  which  happened  about  six- 
teen hours  before.  His  body  being  put  into  a  leaden 
coffin,  laid  forty  days  in  great  state  at  Lambeth,  after 
which  it  was  conveyed  thence  with  great  funeral  pomp 
to  Canterbury,  and  interred  on  the  north  side  of 
Thomas  4  Becket's  chapel  in  that  cathedral.  Over 
his  there  was  erected  a  tomb^  on  which  were 
inscriltcd  only  these  three  words,  as  tuffidsnt  tO  bis 
fame,  "  Depositum  Caidinalis  Poli." 

POLIGN  AC,  MELCHIOR  DE,  C.\RDINAL,  • 
French  diplomatist,  who  was  born  in  1661,  and  de- 
Hcended  from  a  distinguished  family  of  Languedoc. 
In  1689  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  ad- 
dren  in  the  negotiationM  with  Pope  Alexanuer  VIII 


as  the  cardinal.  (See  Polignae,  Melehior  de.)  In 
1780  her  huabend  wm  ereeted  dUi^  and  soon  siMr 
the  diicbeis  beesme  go  vei  nese  to  the  ywsng  danpkuL 

I:i  ir-'^i,  ill  f  ::inHL'ijiieiirf- of  some  manifestations  of 
l>opular  hatred,  she  and  her  busbafKl  kft  France  with 
the  count  d'Arteis,  nftwwuls  Ohnriee  X.,  IIm  fninee 
of  Conde,  Sec.  She  died  in  1 793  at  Vienna.  The 
duke  de  Polignae  died  at  iSi.  Petersburg  m  1817. 
'iliesnbieetof  this  srtiele  emigrated  from  France  wiA 
his  parents,  and  his  elder  brother  Armand,  who  wts 
bom  in  1771,  and  resided  iirst  in  Hussia  and  then  to 
England.  The  two  brothers  were  engaged  in  the 
plots  of  Georges  and  Pichegni,  the  elder  baring 
iMided  in  Ftmrnje  with  the  fenaer,  mni  the  younger 
with  Pichegm  in  the  following  January.  <  )n  iht  de- 
tection of  the  consjiiracy  Arinand  was  coodeoiiMd  to 
death,  and  Jules  to  two  years' impriaoatMol  At 
the  timp  nf  tlii.s  trial  the  two  hrutlier^  Lrave  a  reroark- 
ahle  proof  of  fraternal  atiection :  Armand  pleaded 
that  mercf  ought  to  be  extended  to  his  brother,  who 
was  young  and  whom  he  had  le<l  into  danger.  Jules, 
on  the  other  hand,  entreated  the  judges  to  spare  the 
life  of  his  hi  otlier  and  to  accept  his  own  instead :  "  I," 
said  be,  "  am  a  single  man  without  fortune  or  su- 
tioni  my  brotbcris  nniried:  do  not  drifo  •  irif«mt 
uDnirin  to  despair;  and  if  you  'vill  not  ';p.ir?  him,  at 
least  let  me  share  lus  fate.  ^iapoleuu,  yielding  to 
die  tears  and  prayers  of  Mad.  de  raligmn^  who,  en- 
couraged by  Josephine  and  Uortense,  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  commuted  the  aenteoceef 
Ann  and  to  imprisonment,  and  he  remained  incsn- 
finement  at  Ham,  in  the  Temple,  and  at  \  inoennes, 
several  years,  llie  brothers  still,  however,  continoed 
to  engage  in  the  intrigues  against  the  emperor,  and 
took  {wrt  in  the  conapiracy  of  MaUet.  In  1814  tbcT 
escaped  and  joined  tm  kii^,  who  sent  them  wHhiinI 
powers  to  Paris,  where  they  planted  the  white  coloun. 
Jules  Polignae  was  soon  after  sent  by  the  king  on  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  and  in  May  1815  he  followed  lbs 
rottrt  to  Ghent,  nhcnce  he  was  de.spatche<l  to  Savoy 
to  rally  the  emigrant  royalist*!.  On  this  latter  mis- 
sion he  rendered  important  services,  and  after  the 
second  restoration  was  created  peer  of  France.  He 


relative  to  the  articles  adopted  by  the  F\rench  clergy  >  was  one  of  die  peera  who  st  first  refused  to  take  the 


in  ltiS'2.  In  1693  the  abbe  de  Polignae  was  named 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Poland,  for  the  purpose 
of  detaching  John  Sobieekt  from  die  league  with  Aus- 
tria and  drawing  him  over  to  nn  alliance  with  France. 
On  the  death  of  Sobieski  in  109^,  he  was  employed 
in  endeavouring  to  effect  the  election  of  the  prince  of 
Conti  to  the  Polish  throne.  His  intrigues,  though 
seconded  by  large  bribes,  were  however  unsuccessful. 
On  his  return  to  France  in  1698  he  was  hanished  the 
court  on  account  of  the  failnre  of  this  mission.  In 
1710  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  negotiatione  at 
Gertruydenberg,  and  in  1712  was  appointed  plcnipo 
tentiary  to  the  congress  of  Utrecht,  and  was  after 


oath  of  admission,  principally  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  but  after 
the  delivery  of  the  king's  speech,  «■  the  opening  of 
the  chamhers  in  I8I6,  professed  himself  satisfied  by 
the  declarations  therein  contained,  and  took  the  oath  in 
the  form  prescribed.  In  1816  hern  ^iihd  MiasCamp- 
bell,  the  fu  L'iress  of  a  rich  Scotch  family.  He  w;i*5  sub- 
sequently appointed  amba.^sador  to  London,  and  in 
August  1829  was  recalled  to  take  the  place  of  presi> 
dent  of  the  ministry.  From  the  first,  Frimee  Pougnse 
WS9  regarded  with  sntptcion  by  ibe  friends  of  eonsti- 
t  .Jional  liberty  in  France.  Ilia  known  disjHjHition, 
the  character  of  his  associates,  the  bigotry  of  the 


wards  minister  to  die  court  of  Rome.   As  a  writer ;  king,  and  the  open  menaces  of  the  royalist 


Polignae  is  known  by  his  didactic  poem,  in  eight 
bookii,  a^aiaiit  the  Epicurean  syHtem,  entitled  "Anti- 
Lncretius,  seu  de  Deo  et  Natur&,"  which  has  been 
tranaiated  into  Engliah,  Fwadi,  and  German.  He 
died  in  1741. 


Prevented  the  possibility  of  any  cordial  co-ojirm;inn 
etween  the  ministry  and  the  chambers,  mil  finally 
precipitated  Charles  A.  from  bis  throne,  'llie  prince 
was  arrested  at  Granville  in  the  disguise  of  a  valet, 
and  conveyed  to  Paris  to  await  his  trial.    He  was  de- 


POLIGXAC,  AUGUSTE  JULES  ARMAND  !  fended  hefore  the  peers  by  his  predecessor  in  office. 
MAKIE,  PfiJNCE  DE. — ^This  celebrated  French  di- 1  Martignac,  declared  guilty  of  tieeson,  and  senteaeed 
plomadst  was  bom  in  1 780.  His  tnotber,  the  fiivourite  f  to  civil  death. 

of  Marie  .\ntninetle,  and  fjo\erness  in  the  roval  fa- '  POLITlAiNUS.  ANGELUS,  an  elegant  scholar 
mily,  was  married  in  1 767  to  the  count  de  Poiignac,  j  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  bom  at  Monle  Ful- 
who  was  desemded  from  die  same  iDuitrloiia  fimily  |  ctan<>»  hi  the  Fhrnntine  tenkoriei^  wheim  he  dcrited 
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the  appellation  by  which  he  i«  ntn  mally  known  •■•me  iU  re»  comet  of  iremenjou.  .m . 

tiian  by  that  ot  Lmu,  hia  family  name.    ITie  firat  ||,,  ihtooah Imlaa.  ud  ttamabfeaey  look 

pffodartion  which  brought  him  into  notice  waa  a  Latm  His  tiiiht  aauim* :  aad  oa  tha  tolunl  top 
poem  on  the  toumaitu  nt  of  Guiliano  ile'  Medici.    He  ''-'-'»*>        n.o,.ni.in  mi  •.  nm  .oileJ. 

aaianad  the  ecckaiaaticil  habit»  and  acquired  by  his 
■ecBMplMuwili  IIm  ftMor  «r  LtwiiM  tb*  Magni- 
ficent, who  made  him  tutor  to  his  children,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  canonry  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence, which  he  held  with  iIm  pwiwMwhip  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  laagiMifM.  Among  the  moat  ea- 
teemed  of  hia  writinfts  are,  "  An  Account  of  the  Con- 
spiracy of  the  Parzi  ;"  a  I^tin  translation  of  Hero- 
dian,  and  "A  Collection  of  Greek  Epifiams/'  beaidea 
MM  Miaitlinem  worica  in  proM  nd  mtm,  and  • 
drama  on  the  story  cf  Orpheus,  printed  in  1475. 
Thia  latter  piece  waa  set  to  muaic,  of  which  science 
k»  wm  m  paMMMlely  fond  thai  his  death  ia  said  to 
hare  been  accderatod  by  hia  propenaily.  An  unfor- 
tunate attachment  to  a  lady  of  distinguished  rank 
had  liroiiulu  on  a  severe  illnesH,  which  was  so  much 
increaaed  by  bia  ctarting  out  of  bed  in  a  fit  of  enthu- 
mm  to  celehnle  har  baantiaa  on  ha»  lata,  that  bia 
death  was  the  consequence  in  1494. 

POLITZ,  CHARLES  HENRY  LOUIS,  a  distin- 
guished (ierman  writer,  who  waa  bom  at  Ernsthal  in 
1772,  and  educated  at  Cbemnits.  In  1791  be  studied 
at  Leipsic,  in  1794  obtained  tbe  right  of  lecturing 
there,  and  in  Nvas  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
feeaor  of  ^bilosopbY-  ilia  numerous  worka  on  edu- 
calaoQ,  entidsm,  hialorjr*  poUlies,  and  tha  German 
language,  are  much  esteemed  in  Germany.  Among 
them  are  hii*  "  Weltf^ciichichte,"  "  Kleine  Weltges- 
ctuebte,"  "  Die  Staatensysteme  Europaa  und  Amer- 
ikia  aeit  1 783,"  "  Die  Suatewkaanachaftao  iaalicbte 
maerer  Zeit."  **  Das  GerammtgelMet  dear  dentaeben 
Sprache,"  with  histories  of  xeveral  German  states,  &c. 
His  manuals  of  German  prose  and  of  German  poetry 
ako  deserve  notice. 

POLLOK,  ROBERT,  a  clever  vScottish  poet  and 
divine*  who  was  born  in  Renfrewshire  in  1799,  and 
rtwdiH  at  the  uniyersity  of  Glasgow  during  ten  ses- 
noaa.  Uia  aoaai  eatabralad  work  waa  aotitled  "  Tbe 
Course  of  Tima."  It  was  publiabed  in  May  1827, 
and  in  the  same  month  its  author  was  licensed  to 
pnacfa.  Uia  health,  however,  had  been  so  much  im- 
purad  by  hia  aaeeaaaiva  anrtioiia  iu  preparing  bia 
jwem  for  the  press  and  carrying  on  the  printing, 


<49 


A*  it  he  from  the  t-Brlh  had  Ubourrd  up ; 
Bat  M  xt'inr  bird  of  heaTpnly  plunia^r  flair 
lie  kH>kr<l,  Nvlisrh  down  fnnii  hi^tiiT  n  i^iuiil  cainet 
And  [iiTi'lii'it  It  thrre,  to  »fC  what  lay  l)onf*th." 

Uia  deacription  of  Scottish  scanery  ia  remarkaUa 
lor  uaaui J 

"  Nor  do  I  of  thai      mncmber  au^ht 

Of  prospprt  mnri"  miWimr  anit  Iwaiilifiil. 
'riian  Hrotia't  iiurOit  Tii  l<i<tl1i'iiHMU  uf  lulls, 
Which  tint  1  rrinu  my  futhtT  «  )i»uk-  Urh«i(L 
At  dawn  of  llfr  ;  Ix-lovtMl  in  nifmory  itill. 
And  atuidard  itill  of  rural  ini«;;erv  : 
What  nost  wssiiiblw  tbnn,  the  fativat  usiiia. 
And  stin  the  rldnt  ■•aUiiieula  of  tdiM ; 
And  piciurril  on  the  tablet  of  ntjr  heart 
Their  diatant  aha^  otemallT  rewsln. 
And  in  my  dn-^iit  t]>eir  clwuujr  lop*  ariac." 

POLLUX,  JULIUS,  a  celebrated  writer,  who  waa 
liorn  in  K^ypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 
He  devoted  himself  early  to  letters,  and  settled  at 
Athena,  where  be  read  lectures  on  ethics  and  elo- 
(pience.  He  became  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Cora- 
modus,  for  whose  use  he  drew  up  a  cataloRxie  of 
Greek  syuonymcs  in  ten  hooks,  under  the  name  of 
"  Onoinasticon."    lie  died  A.  1).  238. 

I'OLMTZ,  CHARLES  LOUIS.  BARON  VON, 
a  learned  writer,  who  was  horn  in  1C92,  and  early  dis- 
played marks  of  talent.  He  travelled  through  Europe, 
of  which  he  gave  an  amusing  account  in  bis  "  Lettrea 
et  Mimoires.'*  He  was  also  tbe  author  of  **L*Btat  da 
Saxc  sous  Aii}?u8te  III.,"  and  of  the  well-known 
"Saxe  Galaute;"  the  *' Histoire  de  la  Duchesse  d* 
Hanovre  "  is  attributed  to  him.  After  his  death, 
which  took  ])lace  in  1773,  appeared  his  "  Me'raoiree 
sur  lea  Uualre  Derniers  Souverains  de  la  Maison  do 
BrandcnlwurK." 

POW,  MARCO,  a  celebrated  traveUer  of  the  tbir. 
teentb  century.  He  was  tbe  son  of  Nicolas  FoU>,  • 
Venetian  merchant,  who,  accoir.jianied  bv  his  brother 
Matthew,  had  penetrated  tu  the  court  of  Kublai,  tba 
great  khan  of  the  Tartars.  This  prinoe  being  highly 
riUt  rtumNl  with  their  account  of  Europe,  maue  tbeni 
Ins  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  on  which  they  travelled 
back  to  Rome,  and,  with  two  missionaries,  once  more 


visited  Tartary»  accompanied  b^  tbe  young  Marco^ 
tliat.  after  a  few  trials,  be  was  uncTer  the  necessity  of  who  baeaneagreat  &vourite  with  the  khu.  Having 
relinquishing  the  labours  of  his  profession;  and  being  ;  acquired  the  d  troi      dialects  of  Tartary,  he  was  em 


threatenad  with  complainta  which*  in  tba  opinion  of 
some  eminent  physicians,  randcrad  a  naidaaea  in  a 
milder  climate  the  only  probable  means  of  restoring 
his  health,  it  became  indispenaably  necessary  that  he 
ahould  vWt  tht  aoutb  of  Raaea.  He  left  Scotland 
for  that  purpose,  but  bad  only  arrived  at  Southainp- 
tun  when  Iuh  disorder  took  a  fatal  turn,  and  he  died 
near  Uiat  town  on  the  15tb  of  September,  1827.  The 
Coliflwing  axtracta  will  anye  tha  reader  aoma  idea  of 
Ua  tafaitta  aa  •  poat  Tha  liat  ia  a  daaedptioa  of 
l«id  BytoB'a  poslry  s— 

*^Rr  tmiehei)  h\t  harp,  anil  natlnns  hrard,  fntraacc4; 
At  tnme  raat  river  of  unfailing  tourre, 
Kapul.  t'xtiaiuUeaa,  deep,  bia  numlit-ri  (lowed. 

  — —  All  paasion*  i  f  ill  men, 

Thi*  wiM  and  tarn**. — the  ifi-ntle  nml  sevfre  ; 
All  lhouK))t«.  »ll  iiMxiiii!«  iui'l  proCua* 

All  crcrd»,  all  ii-iunns.  Time— tl«frnitir ; 
All  that  was  hatod.  aai  ail  flisi  waa  near. 
.    A0lli>twaelMp«d.«Uttetinwftar'dby  nuw. 
Ha  toiswl  aWHtt as laiiipt>st  withered  leareo: 
Taea  •mPlay  look'd  npua  the  Hrrck  he  mair. 


ployed  on  various  einbasaies  ;  and.  after  a  residence 
of  seventeen  years,  all  tha  three  Venatiaaa  retnnied 

to  their  own  country  in  12^)5,  with  iimnense  wealth. 
Marco  al'terwardh  served  his  countr)'  at  sea  against  the 
Genoese,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  remained  many 
years  in  confinement,  the  tedium  of  which  be  be- 
guiled by  composing  the  history  of  the  travala  of  hit 
father  iiinl  himself,  under  the  title  of  "  Delle  Mara- 
v^lie  del  Mondo  da  lui  vedute."  &c.,  the  first  edition 
oT  which  appeared  at  Veniee  in  1496.  It  has  been 
translated  into  various  lan>?uaj?es,  the  best  versions  of 
which  are  one  in  Latiu  and  aiioilier  in  French,  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  1675  in  tu  o  volumes,  ru'.o 
relates  many  iocredible  things,  but  tbe  greater  part  of 
bis  namtiva  has  been  Tertfied  by  sncceeding  trare!* 
lere,  and  it  is  thought  that  what  he  wrote  from  hie 
own  knowledge  is  both  curious  and  true.  He  not 
only  gave  a  better  account  of  China  than  any  previ* 
ou^Iy  allbrded,  hut  likewise  furnished  an  account  of 
Japan,  of  several  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  of  Mada. 
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690  ^POLO.  GILBS  ^POLY 

r,  tnd  of  the  coaat  of  Afinca.    He  ultimately 
1  im  Uber^i  bat  of  hit  mboeqnenl  historjr 

notbinfif  it  ktiown. 

POLO,  G!!  KS,  rniTimonly  called  Gil  Polo,  a  clever 
Spanish  poet,  who  wa«  liorn  at  Valencia  in  1 6 1 7-  His 
in^nation  for  poetry  led  bim  to  abaDdon  the  pnK 
fessioTi  nf  hw,  and  his  first  works  placed  him  riTnt 
tbe  best  Suaoish  poeta  of  hia  time.  Uis  reputation 
was  cetabhduNi  by  bia  **  Diaiia  Enanorata,''  a  paa- 
toral  romance,  partly  in  prone  and  partly  in  verse, 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  Diana  of  Monte* 
mayor.  In  invention  Gil  Polo  ia  not  inferior  to  his 
pfedeoenor,  wbom  be  awpaMet  in  puiity  of  style 
and  in  the  harmony  and  bnllianey  of  tm  yerae.  He 
died  in  1572.  Cervantes  exi  [  ts  the  Diana  of  Gil 
Polo  from  his  list  of  works  condeoined  to  be  burnt. 

FOLYiCNUSk  a  Greek  writer,  who  nourished  in 
the  second  century.  He  appears  to  hare  been  by 
birth  a  Macedonian,  and  is  priacipally  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  military  tactics,  entitled  "  Strata 
gemata."  Isaac  Casaubon  published  an  edition  of  it, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Leydenin  1690,  with  improve- 
ments. There  ia  an  Eqgliih  tvanatatioD  of  it  by 
Sbepherd. 

POLYBIU8,  a  Greek  hlttorian,  who  waa  bom  at 

Megalopolis  in  .^rca  li  i,  ali  mt  203  R.  C  His  father, 
Lyoortas,  was  one  uf  the  leaders  of  the  Acbaean  le^ue, 
and  the  eonfidential  friend  of  Philopteraen.  Edu- 
cntcd  fnr  -^rm"  nnd  political  life,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  tu'cnly-four  years,  as  a  member  of  an  embassy  to 
Ptolemjr  Epiphane*?.  When  the  war  between  Per- 
aeos,  ktngof  Macedonia,  and  the  Romana  brolce  out, 
Polybius  was  sent  to  the  Roman  consul  Mareius  to 
inform  him  of  the  resolution  of  the  Ach.vins  to  join 
him  with  their  force*.  He  remained  some  time  in  tbe 
Roman  canp,  and  then  returned  with  a  comnueaion 
from  Mnreius  to  oppose  the  demand  made  by  the 
commander  Appiua  for  more  auxiliar}'  troops  to  be 
aent  to  Epinta.  About  thia  tine  the  deaign  of  the 
Romans  to  make  all  the  free  states  of  Grfcc"  rlfj)end- 
cnt  became  evident,  and  Polybius  took  pai  l  lu  u!l  the 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  independence. 
When,  therefore,  after  the  subjugation  of  Perseus,  the 
Romana  used  less  disguise,  Polybina  found  himself 
among  the  luoo  hostages  whom  the  AchiTans  were 
obliged  to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans.  Hia  learning, 
▼irtuei,  and  talenta,  aoon  ^ned  him  the  favour  of 
aoma  of  "the  most  disUnguished  senators,  especially 
the  two  sons  of  Paulus  .iCmilius.  The  hostages  were 
not  dinmii^ml  until  seventeen  yean  had  elapsed,  when 
Polyln  i'^,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  again  his  degraded 
counirv,  reniainediu  Rome  and  entered  into  the  service 
<d  Scipio  iEmilianus.  He  accompanied  him  on  bis 
expedition  to  Afirica,  and  proved  a  very  useful  coun- 
aeUor  to  him.  When  the  Achaeans  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  Romans  he  hastened  to  the  army  of 
the  consul  Mtunmius  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Ha  «ae  a  witneai  of  the  deatruetioii  of 
Corinth,  and  of  tha  ehanfo  of  Achaia  into  a  Roman 
province. 

Amid  theee  melancholy  occurrences  ha  preaerved 

bi«  patriotism  and  disinterested r,c-<5.  He  executed, 
to  llie  salisjfactiua  of  both  the  Koinaah  and  (Jreeks, 
the  difficult  commission  of  introducing  the  new 
form  of  government  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  The 
people  of  Achaia  erected  atataes  to  him,  one  of  which 
oad  this  inscri|)tion  : — "To  the  memory  of  Polyhius, 
whose  counael,  bad  it  been  followed,  would  have 
mvtd  Adi^  and  who  consoled  it  in  iia  advanity." 


CLSTU8  OF  STCTON. 

He  attendeil  Scipio  to  the  airge  of  Numantia,  hot 
after  the  death  of  hia  great  ^nd  and  benc£Klor,  ha 
retomed  to  hfai  natiire  hind,  whwe  he  died  in  eome- 

quence  of  a  fall  fro::i  a  Iimi  h,  ,  ('  ^^cd  cijjhty- 
two  years.  Polybiu!^  is  tbe  author  of  an  historical 
work  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Ponie  war  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  It  cnn«ie'.  s 
of  tliirty-eight  books, besides  two  introductory  book»i, 
containing  a  sketch  of  the  Roman  history  from  the 
taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gaula  Although  the  affairs 
of  Rome  are  the  chief  subject,  conteniporaxy  occur- 
rences in  other  countries  are  also  related,  on  which 
account  Polytnua  gave  it  tbe  titU  of  a  uoivarml  hia- 
tory.  We  have  of  thia  great  woric  only  the  firat  fivw 
books  entire,  and  valuable  fragtnfnts  cf  the.  twelve 
following,  ti^eth«;r  with  the  {KtUtic^  of  Polybius,  taken 
from  the  historyof  Constantine  Porphyrogemtoe,  moA 
examples  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  loss  of  the  rest 
is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  accuracy  ami 
fideUty  of  narration,  and  in  axtant  of  political  and 
military  knowledge,  Polybius  is  surpassed  by  no  his- 
torian of  antiquity.  To  him  is  also  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  didactic  politics  into  history — that  is, 
of  that  manner  of  writing  history  wiudi,  Inr  mtar- 
mingling  viewa  of  tha  eauaas»  oceaaioaa,  ana  UfcUa 
of  events,  ia  a  useful  introduction  to  politics.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  style  is  deatitute  of  beanty, 
and  can  be  read  only  for  the  matter.  lAtj  f 
times  copied  him.  Cicero  mentionaaf — ' 
of  his  on  the  Numanttan  war. 

POLY  C  ARP.— The  name  of  a  disciple  of  the  i  _ 
tie  John,  and  one  of  the  earliest  bishoiie  of  Smyrna, 
who  finally  defended  the  Christian  faith  in  the  ycar 
IGO,  under  torture,  in  being  put  to  death  during  tbe 
prsecution  of  the  Christians  under  Marcua  Anreliaa. 
The  people  deatined  him  to  the  iHId  beaala,  bat  the 
judges  condemned  him  to  the  flanoea.  Thece.  bow- 
.  ever.accordiog  to  tbe  legend,  played  harmlessly  around 
'  him,  in  tlie  ehape  of  a  swelling  sail,  and  emitting  a 
Kweet  fragrance.  Seeing  his  bo(iy  to  be  proof  against 
(he  tlamcH,  the  judges  ordered  one  of  Uie  executioners 
to  run  him  throng  with  a  tawnL  Aadiite  f^ftam 
suddenly  flew  up,  and  the  flamea  were  extinguished 
by  the  olood  that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Thus 
Chn:4tianity  had  changed  the  heathen  eagle  which 
bore  the  soul  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  tiietr  Idn> 
dred  gods  Into  an  innoeent  dove  i  and  a  mnra^  waa 
then  performed,  which  was  afteiwawh  tnpeated  at 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  Maid  of  Orieana.  'Vh«  ca- 
tholic ehnrch  consecrates  the  2Ctb  of  January  to  the 
memory  of  Polycarp.  His  epistle  to  the  Philippians 
is  the  only  one  of  bis  piecesi  which  has  been  pre* 
served. 

POLYCLETUS  OF  SICYON.  one  of  tbe  moM 
celebrated  Grecian  aeolptora  of  antiquity,  who  was 
a  scholar  of  .Agelades,  and  a  rival  of  Phidias,  to  whom 
however  he  was  inferior  in  fire  and  nobleness  of  con- 
ception. Ha  waa  an  ardiiteet  aa  well  aa  Phidiaa,  bnt 
excelled  chiefly  as  a  statuary.  He  devoted  himself 
principally  to  youthful  gymnastic  figures  and  fignrea 
of  females ;  indeed  Polycletns  created  the  ideu  of  a 
youthful  tK  urc  He  executed  all  the  graceful  atti- 
tudes of  the  gymnastics  of  youth.  He  made  the  Ar- 
give  Juno  of  a  colossal  form,  as  if  for  a  ccranterpart 
to  Phidiaa'a  Jimiter,  in  ivory  and  gold*  imvval^  with 
a  crown  of  gold  on  her  head,  and  a  Utrge  arched  eye. 
holding  a  sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  in  her  left  hand,  and 
m  her  right,  which  waa  extended,  a  pomegranate. 
Polyclatnt  aliQ  mada  amall  bronze  tigurea,  f 
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Impi.  Hun  ait  ote  tttiito  of  dM 

nme  name. 

POLYCRATES.  a  niler  of  Samoa,  who  lived  dar. 
in^  the  time  of  the  elder  Cyrus  and  Pythagoraa.  The 
Samiani  bad  Uli  then  beea  free,  but  he  nude  hisMtlf 
nmtcr  of  die  goverament  by  violence.  Mid  eDde»> 
voured  to  srrure  hiapower  by  tnet \  means,  even  Ijy 
an  alliance  with  the  j^g^pUan  king  Amasis.  His  ex- 
traordinary succeti  in  dl  hit  undertakin^t  induced 
Amasis,  as  Herodotii<^  s-iy*!,  to  nrJmonish  htm  to  avert 
calamities  by  some  voluntary  sacrifice.  Polycrates 
ftlknrad  thia  advio^  and  caat  Us  most  valued  jewel, 
a  precious  signet  ring,  into  the  aai^  wfaicfa  wai^  how- 
ever, found  a  few  days  after  in  the  maw  of  a  fiah  that 
liad  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  aixe.  Thia  induced  Amasis  to  renounce 
hie  allianee.  In  fact,  to  uae  tbe  1angul^;e  of  the  an- 
cients. Nemesis  at  last  punished  the  arrof^ance  of 
Polycnues  in  a  dreadful  manner.  When  he  was  on 
Aa  point  of  makins  himself  lord  of  all  lam  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  thePer?i;in  5>atrap,0rantes,  who 
considered  himself  injured  by  him,  treacherously  in- 
vited him  to  his  palace,  and  crucified  him,  B.  C.  522. 
Polycrates  seema  to  have  had  much  taste  for  learning 
and  the  arts,  and  greatly  promoted  tiie  r^oement  of 
the  .Samians.  Anacreon,  his  favotirite,  aadtba  Ctle- 
brator  of  his  fame,  Uved  at  his  court. 

POLYGNOTCJS  OF  THASUS,  one  of  the  meet 
dIstinguiNhe<l  Greek  painters,  who  flourished  from 
4dU  to  410  B.  C,  embellished  Athens  with  his  pen- 
cil, and  was  rewarded  with  the  eitixenship.  Cimon, 
the  fIpmn<^ojjtie,  and  rival  of  Pericles,  employed  him 
to  decorate  the  Pcecile.  He  was  also  the  favoured 
lofaroft^baatttifalElpinieMiater  of  Cimon.  Micon 
and  Panaenns  assisted  him  in  painting  the  Poscile.  His 
two  principal  pictures  there  represented  the  Greeks 
before  Troy  ;  the  subject  of  one  of  them  was  the  as- 
sembly of  the  chiefs  after  the  rape  of  Cassandra ;  of 
the  other*  the  eaptitra  TVojan  females,  in  the  midst 
whom  waa  Cassandra.  In  the  I^^sche  hall  at  lit  Ipht, 
be  painted  theConquestofTroyand  the  Regions  of  the 
Dead,  which  are  described  by  Bwnaniaa,  In  a  por- 
tico of  the  Parthenon  there  werp  al«o  several "  easel- 
pieces,"  relating  to  theTro^ait  v'.  ar  in  the  temple  of 
C^tor  and  FoUux  was  a  }ia!nttng  representing  the 
abduction  and  marriage  of  the  daughters  (tf  Laucip- 
ptts,  and  in  the  propylsea  were  aeveral  pictttree.  Hie 
works  were  protiably  on  wood.  Polygnotus  is  rcpre- 
aented  aa  being  the  first  who  made  painting  indepen- 
dent of  aotttptOM,  and  gave  fifet  motion,  character, 
and  expression,  to  the  countenance,  skilfid  disposi- 
tion U>  the  drapery,  and  proportion  to  the  figures ; 
and  bo  ia  aaid  to  bave  been  the  first  who  painted  te- 
trarbromcM  pictures  ■yy'ilh  four  colours.  With  hira 
began  the  grand  and  iutiy  Mtyle  in  Greek  painting, 

fOMBA L,  SEB A STI A  N  J OSE P H  C A  RVALUO, 
aarqnia  oC  Pombal,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  states- 
mn,  who  waa  bom  in  1699  at  the  casUe  of  Soura, 
near  Coimbra.  His  fathir  was  a  captain  of  the 
poorer  daaa  of  the  nobihty,  but  bis  mother,  a  Men- 
ooaa,  and  hta  nnde,  a  reapectableecdeelaatie,  opened 
to  the  young  ("nrvalho  (who,  after  havirt;  -tuditvl 
law  at  Coimbra,  entered  the  army)  the  prosjaa  t  uf 
promotion.  Natore  liad  given  him  all  tnequalitus 
n  11  indn  ati?  a  ppr-«on  destined  for  rule ;  a  tall  and 
iiirung  trame,  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  daring  eyc,a 
fiery  temperament,  strong  passions,  a  penetrating 
judgment  and  the  most  captivating  address.  In 
every  thing  which  he  undertook  he  led  the  way. 


Haffiigbeen  banished  from  Lisbon  on  account  of 

some  youthful  imprudences,  he  ]>a8Hed  Bevcml  yenrs 
at  Soura  devoted  to  study.  While  there  he  gamed 
the  aflections  of  Theresa  de  Noronha  Almada,  a  rich 
widowa  whoae  prood  relation*  rejected  with  disdain 
bit  advaneee.  He  eloped,  however,  with  Ae  objeeC 
of  his  passiiiTi,  ami  his  courage  and  resolution  saved 
hun  from  the  da^gerit  of  assassins.  At  the  same  time 
the  eontenpt  witb  which  the  familv  of  his  wife,  the 
count!;  of  Arco",  trentpd  him,  kindled  his  ambition 
to  rise.  He  returned  to  court,  where  hia  address 
acquired  him  such  high  favour  that  in  1739  he  waa 
appointed  ambassador  to  England.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  relations  between  England  and 
Portugal,  and  formed  the  plan  of  delivering  his  coun- 
try from  the  fetters  of  the  English  conunercial  ayatem. 
'rae  new  minister.  Petard!  liotta,  hie  enemy,  readied 
him  in  INj  ;  !mt  the  queen,  who  was  his  jatrnni  ij, 
sent  him  to  Vienna  to  act  as  mediator  between  the 
pope  and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa. 

Cannlhn  hrrf  gained  general  t":tpfm,  and,  his  first 
wife  being  dead,  obtained  the  hand  of  the  youthful 
countess  of  Daini.  He  was  obiligad,  however,  to  reldto 
the  calumnies  which  a  Porttiguese  of  rank  had  cir- 
culated again«t  him  inVienna,  and  to  prove  his  claims 
li>  ii  o'jiiity  Tin;  queen  now  procured  his  nomination 
as  ambassador  to  the  Spanuh  oourti  bnt  the  king 
and  hi*  nnnteter  hated  nhn ;  he  was  recalled,  and 
vvvn  the  influence  of  the  qu-  i-n  was  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  aversion  of  the  king,  John  V.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Pombal  insiniuted  himself  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Jf  stiits',  an),  by  his  entire  devotion  to  tho 
order,  iinpo«jea  upon  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
obtain  an  mtimate  acquaintance  of  their  orgamsailaBr 
of  which  he  afterwards  made  use  wlien  he  was  mi* 
nister.  The  high  nobility  persecuted  him  with  tfre- 
concilable  hatred  ;  but  Carvalho  conci  ah  1  bis  desire 
ai  revenge,  and  ^passed  for  the  most  amiable,  modesty 
and  pious  coortwr  in  the  eerviee  of  the  ooem. 

John  V,  died  in  1750,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  the  queen  dowager,  Carvalho  finally  obtained  from 
hie  eoecessor,  Joseph  1.,  the  long  coveted  post  of 
secretary  of  «tnfp  fnr  foreign  aflairs.  Thf  fOTifrs«or  of 
the  king,  Morcira,  a  Jesuit,  was  his  fncnd,  and  (  ar- 
valho  courted  the  order  with  mch  zeal  that  he  was 
called  the  great  Jeanit.  He  eotm  rendered  the  feelda. 
and  sensQU  Idi^  (partteoiaily  after  the  death  of  the 
queen  rriKther  in  1754)  entirely  subject  to  his  influ- 
ence. Joseph  I.,  from  fear  of  his  turother,  Don 
Pedro,  to  whom  Gsrvalho's  enenuea  aitaehed  theni' 
selves,  fell  in  with  the  most  daring  projects  of  his 
minister,  and  the  latter  now  proceedea  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  four  favourite  objects  ; — the  expuW 
^ion  of  thf  Jp'snit'?,  the  humiliation  of  the  high  nobi- 
hty, the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  Portugal, 
and  the  absolute  command  of  the  state  in  the  name 
of  the  monarrli.  llie  kingdom  at  that  period  was 
reduced  to  the  Unrest  eoMitioa.  l%e  Jesuita  and 
the  high  nobility  morn  >]  iii]i:ied  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  without  an  army  or  a  fleet,  without 
commerce  or  agrienlturs.  The  miidster  acted  on  tho 
prinrijilps-  of  the  mercantile  system,  and  although 
obliged  to  abandon  many  of  his  designs,  succeeded 
inlBome  of  them.  It  required  a  roan  of  hlscharacisr 
to  withstand  the  attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  inquisition,  to  which  he  prohibited  its  auto$ 
daf€ ;  from  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  expelled  from  their 
missions  in  F^umguay ;  from  the  hign  nobilttir*  whom 
he  deprivad  of  tmir  princely  posaeesions  la  the  adtt- 
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niei  I  andfivm  til*  preIacy,wh(Me  powers  he  abndged. 
Then  came  tfa«  earthquake  of  November  1755,  which 
buried  30,000  human  beings,  and  deitroyed  property 

to  the  value  of  4()0,()00,000  dollars.  Carvalho  Iclt 
the  care  of  bi«  own  family  and  property,  and  appeared 
in  the  midat  of  the  general  deefiBir  aa  a  aaviour,  dis- 
playitif^  a  vijjour  arnl  resolnti(tn  wliich  alone  oiiglit 
to  have  conciliated  bis  euetnies.  Ue  wm  to  be  ^ccn 
ISor  a  whole  week  aflter  tbia  calamity  unintemiutedly 
employed,  in  every  jtlace  where  aid  was  needed,  in 
contriving  means  of  relief,  and  restoring  order ;  and, 
under  the  most  disastrous  circumstances  and  greatest 
difficulties,  displayed  the  most  active  benevolence 
and  mott  extTSordinary  energy.  Tbe  king  looked 
upon  lilin  as  a  favourite  of  liMVeii»  ud  iubllUttcd 
imphcitlv  to  hia  direction. 

Canruho  wm  now  created  count  of  Oeyima,  and  in 
1756  firat  minister.  He  then  removed  every  one 
who  ventured  lu  obstruct  his  plans,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  most  unyielding  rigour, 
since  the  profligate  nobility  perpetrated  assasattDationa 
without  hesitation,  and  plundered  the  people  witliovlt 
mercy.  But,  with  the  pride  of  the  k'''^*'^  whom  he 
humbled,  and  tbe  avarice  which  his  commercial  re- 
gulations ezaaperaied,  was  now  connected  th«  dia- 
content  of  the  country  people,  csccited  by  his  esta- 
blisliment  of  monopolies,  wliicb,  however,  was  done 
only  to  counteract  the  actual  monopoly  of  the  Bri- 
tish. 'ITie  disconteiit  Ml  >  inr  hessers  committed  ex- 
cesses in  Oporto,  but  i'^uibak  supprc&sed  the  riots 
by  the  most  compreheuKive  laws  against  treason, 
which  made  the  will  of  the  ham  valid  against  all 
constitutions  and  privileges.  He  also  exposed,  to 
the  astonishment  of  Kurope,  the  conduct  of  tbe  Je- 
suits, who  endeavoured,  in  their  guveroment  in  Para- 

fuay,  to  peraoade  the  public  that  he  was  antiehriat. 
n  ins  fxi>o8e  of  this  matter  there  are  certainly  many 
exaggerations ;  and  there  is  no  douht  thut  the  fathers 
nded  these  provinces  much  better  than  tbe  govern- 
ment of  Spain  or  I'ortuf^al  would  have  done.  Car- 
valho finally  determined  to  remove  the  Jesuits  en- 
tirely from  tbe  ])erson  of  the  king.  1  liey  were  de- 
prived of  the  place  of  confessors,  and  were  ordered 
on  the  iGth  of  September,  1757,  to  retire  to  tiieir 
colleges;  ami  several  P(  rn!^Mi;.^  uraml^r',  \,hrj  had 
ioinMlin  inuigues  against  the  nnnisler  were  banished 
venm  Ludiott.  Pombid  now  pushed  hia  measures 
with  vigour ;  as  his  attempts  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture had  been  unsuccessful,  he  proceeded  to  extir- 
pate the  irine,  and  was  finally  victoriona.  A  con- 
spiracy  against  the  life  of  tlie  king,  who  was  wounded 
on  the  night  of  the  3nl  uf  Septenmer,  1758,  by  assaa- 
sins,  whose  blows  he  escaped  only  through  the  Hde- 
lity  of  his  attendant,  or  the  fright  of  hie  mules,  deli, 
vered  the  roinister'a  mortal  enamiaa  into  hia  handa. 
Three  months  after  tbe  attempt,  Pomhal,  on  the 
auht  of  the  celebration  of  his  daughter '.s  marriage,  at 
wmch  the  principal  nobilitv  were  present,  arrested 
the  marquis  of  Tavora  and  his  family,  the  Jesuit 
l^lalagrida,  and,  the  following  day,  the  duke  of 
Avdro  and  others.  The  minister  and  a  member  of 
the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  conducted  the  escamin- 
aiion,  and,  after  a  lusty  trial,  a  dreadful  sentence  was 
passed,  and  executed  before  tbe  castle  of  Belem  on 
tbe  13th  of  Jantuuy,  1759.  The  duke  of  Aveiro  and 
the  marquis  of  'favora  were  broken  on  the  wheel  aa 
the  principals  of  the  conspiracy;  the  sons  and  the 
aun-in-law,  with  the  servants  of  tlie  former,  were 
atcMglM],  IS  accmniilieeai  the  wife  ef  the  nuur()uia 
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was  beheaded,  and  a  servant  of  the  duke  burnt ;  as 
were  also  the  dead  bodies  of  the  others.  The  Jesuite 
were  suspected  of  being  die  anthmv  of  the  pbtj  bat 
the  marquis  of  Tavora,  who  had  thrown  out  some 
accusatiuuii  against  them,  bad  retracted  them  in 
writing.  Still  the  minister  denounced  them  to  the 
pope  aa  the  contrivers  of  the  scheme,  and  not  be:n^ 
able  to  procure  itiiuieUjaldy  a  bull,  periiiilluig  tue 
secular  tribunals  to  proceed  against  tliem,  he  caused 
many  of  them  to  be  ezeeoled  in  prison.  Malaghda, 
who  had  prophesied  the  death  of  Uie  king,  was  con- 
demned to  the  Hamc!j  hy  the  inqui^^ition.  and  burnt 
in  1761.  Pombal  had  already  banished  the  whole 
mder  from  the  kingdom  aa  rebele  and  enemiee  of  the 
king,  by  a  royal  tlfcrcc  of  the  Tr  l  of  September, 
1759  i  and  as  they  did  not  comply  with  the  mandatirs. 
canaed  them  to  be  seiied  by  soldiers,  and  trans|H)rtetl. 
to  the  number  of  1854,  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 
These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  dispute 
with  the  pope;  in  1760  Pomhal  transported  the  papal 
nuncio  beyond  the  firootten.  and  waa  on  the  point  of 
diaaolving  all  conneKion  unh  Botne  whei 
XIII.  died,  and  Clement XIV^  hia  auece 
lished  the  order  in  1773. 

PiMtugal  waa  aoon  after  inrohred  in  a  ehoat  wir 
with  Spain;  and,  at  a  subsequent  ]>eriod.in  a  .secand 
war,  on  account  of  the  minister's  haughty  cuoduct 
towards  that  government  The  Fortogoeae  army 
received  an  entirely  new  organization,  and  the  fortiti. 
cations  on  tbe  frontiers  were  put  in  a  better  condi- 
tion. Pumbal  wa9  no  less  acli  .  e  in  btit  nSbrts  to  im- 
prove the  country  in  every  relation,  and  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  adioola ;  he  also  renderal  the 
censorsbi)!  I  s  strict,  and,  by  a  law  of  17"3,  esta- 
blished the  toleration  of  converts  to  Cluistianity, 
who  bad  before  been  treated  as  secret  Jews,  and  de- 
nied many  civil  privileges.  Projects  of  ainbition  and 
of  vengeance  on  hia  enemies,  who  repeatedly  at- 
tempted his  and  his  plan  of  placing  on  the 
throne  the  prince  of  Beira,  the  grandson  of  the 
queen,  occupied  the  rest  of  his  public  life.  Joseph  L, 
whose  daughter  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Pumbal, 
diedin  February  1777,and  the  roiniater  wasdiamiaaed, 
Tlie  eute  priaoneie  whom  he  had  ineeicerated, 
98W  in  number,  were  released,  and  all  bis  ^t■^ula- 
tions  were  abolished ;  so  that  PortU|nl  sunk  back 
into  its  former  state  of  imbedlity.  Foodial  tvane- 
ferred  to  the  younjf  queen  a  trt  ::siire  of  7S,O00.00O 
crusado$,  and  a  well- organized  state.  But  the  hate 
of  his  enemies  was  more  powerful  thtn  his  services. 
The  Portuguese  nobilitv  left  no  meaaa  untried  to 
bring  him  to  the  scaflTold.  Tlie  qtieeo  caused  an  ex- 
amination  to  he  made  into  the  trial  of  the  assassins 
of  the  king,  and  Pumbal  saved  himself  only  by  es- 
hibiting  the  original  proofs  of  the  conspuracy,  wludk 
bad  not  been  made  pubUc.  Tlie  hated  aod  jiersecute»l 
Pomlml  retained  hi4  titles  and  estates,  and.  rcluinj^ 
into  the  village  of  Pomhal,  occupied  himseif  in  read- 
ing and  in  works  of  cbaritv.  He  died  there  un  the 
bth  of  May,  17^^.!.  in  the  eignty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

POMFKKr.  JOHN,  an  English  poet,  who  waa 
bom  in  Bedfordsbue  in  I6<i7,aiul  studied  at  Queen's 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  huly  orders. 
He  died  in  1703.  His  "Clioice"  ha.s  been  highly 
popular.    His  poems  were  published  in  I699. 

POMPADOUR*  JEANNB  ANTOINBTTB 
POISSON,  MARCHIONESS  I>K  Ihis  fe- 
male  was  one  of  the  many  mistresses  uf  Louis  XV., 
in  whoae  affections  che  aooeeeded  lAadane  de  Che- 
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tamreox.  8lie«Mbaim!ttl7tO»aidtraitlMdnigb. 
ter  of  a  fanntrof  Ft  rfr-sou3-Jouare,  who  had  made 
atolerable  fortune  in  the  corn  trade.  In  1 74 1  she  was 
mnried  to  a  aous  fermier  named  d'Etioles.   She  waa 

well  educated,  and  rich  ingraeea Mild  accomplishments. 
"  I  know  her  well,"  said  Voltaire,  "  I  was  the  con- 
ftdttit  of  her  love.  She  declared  to  me  that  she  had 
dwava  had  a  secret  praiMitiiiicnt  that  the  abould  be 
lorea  by  the  kin^,  md  that,  wMioak  well  knowing 
why,  she  had  felt  a  violent  inclination  in  his  favour." 
Thia  notion,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  waa  some- 
whi^  wtM,  semM  to  hare  been  miied  by  her  often 
•eeing  the  king  at  the  chase  in  the  forest  of  Senart. 
Madame  d'Etiolea  made  her  appearance  in  a  sort  of 
calaA,  nd  attneled  the  notice  of  the  king,  who 
freouently  sent  her  game.  She  was  finally  presented 
totne  king,  whose  favour  she  soon  entirely  engrossed, 
la  1748  she  appeared  at  court  under  the  title  of 
marchionaas  of  Pompedour.  Here  aha  enjoyed  the 
highest  conaideretion,  bnt  £d  not  at  tint  interfere  in 
political  affairs,  satisfied  with  appearing  a.s  the  pa- 
troneaa  of  learning  and  the  arte.  She  collected  hooks, 
pietnm,  ud  ennoeiriee,  and  encouraged  the  institu- 
tion of  the  military  school,  of  which  Paris  dii  Verney 
was  the  founder.  But  when  her  charms  began  to 
fade,  and  Hhe  could  only  maintain  her  inflnence  with 
the  king  liy  furnishing  him  other  objects  for  the  gra* 
tilication  of  his  passions,  she  turned  her  attention  to 
atate  affair«i.  She  filled  the  most  important  officee 
with  her  favonrilea,  and  contributed  to  produce  thoee 
evils  which  ^terwerda  pneaed  ao  heaTHy  on  Franee. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  principally  owing  to  her  that 
fiance  became  involved  in  the  war  against  Frederic 
II.,  a*  tiie  empress  Maria  Theresa  had  propitiated 
her  favour  by  writing  to  her  with  her  own  hand. 
'Ihe  bardena  and  sufferings  which  this  war  brought 
opon  France  must  be  laid  at  her  door,  aince  she  re- 
moved Bernis,  who  was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  sup- 
plied his  place  by  Choiseul,  effected  the  recall  of  Mar- 
•kU  d'Estrcea  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  and  pro- 
moted incapable  generals  to  the  command.  She  died 
in  1704,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  little  rc^tted 
by  the  kinj^,  and  hated  and  reviled  by  the  nation. 

POMFEY,  CNEUS  FOMPEIUS,  sumamed  the 
Greet,  bom  107  B.  C. — This  distinguished  Roman 
was  the  son  of  Cneus  Pompeius  Strabo.  an  able  ge- 
neral, but  hated  for  his  severity  and  avarice.  The 
ynang  Pompey  had  received  from  nature  a  pleasing 
person  and  a  graceful  dignity,  and  early  displured 
talents  which  promised  him  equal  success  in  the  field 
and  the  forum.  He  first  served  under  his  father, 
who  commanded  an  army  againat  Cinna,  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  of  Rome,  daring  die  Marian  war.  Here  he 
WfOWly  escaped  being  assassinated  by  his  comrade 
Teraitius,  who  had  been  hired  by  Cinna  to  murder 
ftther  and  son.  Having  received  information  of  the 
plot,  he  abandoned  his  tent  in  the  evening,  and  se- 
cured his  father's  life  by  sUtiuning  a  guard  round 
Ae  pnatorium.  Soon  after  a  mutinv  broke  out  in 
the  army,  and  the  soldiers  had  formeu  the  resolution 
to  desert  their  obnoxious  commander;  but  Pompey, 
then  a  youth  of  nineteen  vears  of  age,  presented  him- 
self among  the  rtotera,  and  after  trying  remonstrances 
and  prayers  vridiottt  effisct,  threw  himself  before  the 
gate  of  the  camp,  and  declared  that  they  should  go 
ont  only  over  his  body.  This  firmness  had  the  de- 
sired enect.  By  his  gracious  words  and  manner  he 
reconciled  the  soldiers  to  his  father,  who  sfxm  after 
perished  by  lightning.  The  partvof  Marius  and  Cinna 
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? lined  die  escendmcyiand  deluged  Rome  with  blood, 
orapey,  who  had  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Picenum,  where  hia  estates  lay,Faised  a  body  of  troopa 
on  his  own  aeconnt.  on  the  approach  of  Sylla,  and 

compelled  the  neiphhouring'  cities  to  declari^  them- 
selves for  this  general.  His  popularity  enabled  him 
to  raise  three  legions,  with  which  he  joined  Sylla  in 
Campania.  Three  leaders  of  the  opposite  ])arty  had 
attempted  to  obstruct  his  march,  but  he  defeated  them 
successively,  and  was  received  by  Sylla  with  the 
highest  marks  of  esteem,  and  saluted  by  him  as  im- 
perator,  althouffh  he  had  not  yet  atuined  the  senaUK 
rial  age,  being  bnt  twenty.three  years  old. 


A  series  of  sangninary  engagements  ensued,  by 
which  the  Marian  faction  was  annihilated  in  Italy, 
and  Sylla  became  the  absolute  maater  of  Rome.  To 
bind  Pompey  more  doeelyto  hia  intaraets,  Sylla  per- 
suaded him  to  divorce  hia  wife  Anti8tia,and  to  marry 
his  own  step-daughter  ./Emilia.  It  waa  fortunate  for 
Pomp^e  nme  that  he  was  employed,  while  Sylla 
was  perjietraling  his  atrocities  in  the  capital,  in  Sicily 
against  the  Marian  general  Perpenna.   He  drove  Per> 

Senna  from  the  i.sland,  and  won  the  affection  of  the 
idliana  by  hia  clemency.  The  Marian  party  had 
meanwhile  eolleeted  a  force  in  Africa,  under  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarhus,  and  received  aid  from  the  king  of 
Numidia.  Sylla  obtained  a  decree  of  the  senate,  en- 
trusting  the  commmd  in  diet  province  to  Pom(>ey. 
Making  a  sudden  attack  on  Domitius,  at  tlie  head  of 
five  legions,  he  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces, 
stormed  his  camp,  killed  Domitius,  took  die  Nami- 
dian  king  captive,  and  gave  hia  dominions  to  one  of 
bis  own  partisans.  This  rapid  and  decisive  success, 
which  occupied  only  fourteen  days,  excited  the  jea- 
louay  of  Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to  diamiaa  hia 
forcea  and  return  to  Rome.  But  the  soldiers,  who 
saw  their  hopes  of  plunder  disappointed,  broke  out 
into  a  mutiny,  and  were  reduced  to  obedience  only 
by  Pompev's  threat  to  kill  himself  if  they  peralstea 
in  their  designs.  On  his  return  Pompey  was  re- 
ceived by  Sylla  with  every  mark  of  favour.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  it  was  from  Sylla,  but,  according  to 
Livy,  from  his  flatterers,  that  Pompey  received  the 
surname  of  Magnus,  which  he  thenceforward  con- 
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Unned  to  bear.  The  jealousy  of  the  dictator  ifM, 

however,  revived  when  the  former  demanded  a  tri- 
umph. Sylla  declared  to  him  that  he  should  oppose 
this  eUdm  widi  all  lili  power;  but  Bompey  did  not 
hc^it^^♦e  to  reply,  that  the  people  were  more  ready  to 
worMhip  the  risinf?  than  the  setting  sun,  and  iSylla 
yielded.  Pompey  therefore  obtain^  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  altho  iL;  11  1h  v.  ns  the  first  Roman  who  had 
been  admitted  to  it  without  ^)ossessing  a  higher  dig- 
nity than  that  of  knighthood,  and  was  not  yet  of  the 
Imi  age  to  be  received  into  the  senate.  Sylla  toon 
amr  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and,  at  the  eaoralar 
election,  had  the  mortification  to  feel  his  rival's  as- 
cendency. He  revenged  himself  by  passing  him  over 
in  his  win  t  Imt  Fbmpey  was  magnanimous  enough 
to  reti|>ect  the  dead,  and  used  his  influence  to  have 
hi  14  body  buried  at  the  public  expense,  with  the  great- 
est pomp. 

New  troubles  soon  hrokc  out,  occasioned  princi- 
pally by  the  ambitious  projects  uf  the  consul  Lepidus, 
who  aimed  at  supreme  power.  Lepidus  left  Home, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  amy,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  united  force*  of  tbe  eonmil  Oatnltu 
aixl  Trimpey.  The  latfrr  w  a-<  then  commanded  to 
march  affaiast  M.  Junius  Brutus,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated  M.  Bratue,  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  interest  of  Lepidus.  Pom- 
pey  compelled  him  to  surrender,  and  put  him  to  death, 
DOtwithttanding  that  he  had  promised  him  a  ^afe 
conduct.  A  period  of  quiet  now  followed,  and  ('a- 
tulus  endeavoured  to  obhge  Pompev  to  dismiss  his 
troope.  This  the  latter  evaded,  under  various  pre- 
tence«»  until  tbo  pogieas  of  Sertorius.  formerly  a  ge- 
nerd  in  the  service  of  Manua  in  Spain,  induced  ine 
senate  to  send  Pompey,  now  thirty  years  of  age,  to 
the  support  of  Metellus,  who  was  unequal  to  cope 
with  w>  able  an  adversary.  He  was  inveated  with 
{irnrcn«iiTar  power.  The  two  rninmnndrry,  v.-ho  acted 
indeucndently  of  each  other,  though  with  a  mutual 
gooa  undentanding,  were  both  defeated  through  the 
superior  acUvity  and  skill  of  Sertorius.  Potnpey  lost 
two  battles,  and  was  personally  in  danger ;  and.  as 
long  !i8  Sertorius  was  alive,  the  war  was  continued 
with  little  aucceas.  But  Sertorius  havin^r  b^en  mur- 
dered by  hit  own  offieert,  and  enceeeded  in  the  com- 
mand hy  Perpenna,  Pompey  soon  brought  the  strug- 
gle to  an  end.  Un  hie  return  to  Italy,  the  servile 
war  was  raginfr :  Cmaua  bad  already  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  Spartacua,  the  leader  of  the  reliels, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  Pompev  but  to  complete  the 
deatrueliott  of  the  remnants  of  the  ser^-ile  forces ;  yet 
he  assumed  the  merit  of  this  triumph,  and  displayed 
so  little  iQoderatiuti  in  his  success  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sylla. 

He  triumphed,  however,  a  am>nd  time*  and  was 
choeen  consul  B.  C.  70,  although  be  had  yet  beld 
none  of  those  civil  offices  through  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  pass  to  the  consulship.  His  colleague  was 
Ckawus,  and  both  of  them  coorted  the  peop1»--Cra8- 
aus  by  hi^  profuse  largesses,  ^nd  ppmp-?y  by  ilic  re- 
storation ot  the  tribuMehip,  and  other  popular  lasti- 
tniions.  In  tbe  coum  off  m  y««r,  ivbsn  oe  censors 
were,  according  to  cunlom,  engaged  in  granting  re- 
lease from  service  to  such  knights  as  had  serveof  the 
time  required,  Pompey  appeared  before  them  in  his 
consular  robes,  and  leading  hia  horse  by  hts  bridle. 
The  censor  asked  bun—*'  Pompey  the  Great,  have 
you  Hervod  the  time  required  bylaw?"  "Ye8,"an- 
awered  he. "  and  aU  under  my  own  command."  This 
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ans««r  was  reeetred  with  a  gmerd  riMNtt  of  applaose : 

the  censors  rose  from  their  seats,  and  accompanied 
him  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude  to  his 
house.  Two  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  consnl* 
ship,  the  pirates,  rnrmiraged  by  the  Mithri  htir  war. 
haa  become  so  powcrtul  in  the  Mediterranean  that 
they  carried  on  a  regular  warfare  along  a  great  extent 
of  coast,  and  were  masters  of  1000  galleys  and  400 
towTis.  The  tribune  Gabinius,  a  roan  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Pompey,  proposed  that  an  indixndual 
(whose  name  be  did  not  mention)  should  be  invested 
widi  eitraordimny  powers  by  sea  and  bmd  for  Ibne 
years,  to  put  an  aulto  the  oii'inf,-:^  nf  tVic  pirates. 
Several  friends  of  the  constitution  spoke  with  warmth 
against  this  proportion  t  but  it  was  carried  by  a  hrgt 
majority,  and  the  power  was  conferred  on  Pompey 
with  the  title  of  proconsul.  In  four  months  he  cleared 
the  sea  of  the  SoipS  of  tiM  phntSS,  got  possession  of 
their  fortresses  and  town^,  set  free  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  and  took  captive  20,000  pirates,  to  whom, 
no  less  prudently  than  humanely,  he  assign i  l  the 
insular  towns  of  Cilida  and  other  provinces,  which 
bad  been  abandoned  by  dicir  inhabilants,  and  tfaoa 
deprived  them  of  any  opportunity  of  returning  to 
their  former  course.  Meanwhile  the  war  against 
Mithridates  had  been  carried  on  with  various  fortune, 
and,  although  Lucullus  had  pushed  the  enemy  hard, 
yet  the  latter  still  found  new  means  to  continue  the 
contest.  The  tribune  Manilius  then  proposed  lint 
Pompey  should  be  placed  over  Lucullus  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranet, 
and  likewise  over  all  the  other  Roman  generals  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  that  all  the  armies  in  that 
quarter  shoidd  be  imder  bis  control,  at  dte  sans 
time  that  he  retained  the  supreme  command  liy  sea. 
This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  power  than  had 
ever  been  entrusted  to  any  Roman  cititen,  and  aevcnl 
distinguished  men  were  resolved  to  onpose  a  propo- 
sition so  dangerous  to  freedom  with  tneir  whole  in- 
fluence :  but  Pompey  was  so  high  in  the  popular 
favour  that  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  oonaiilsia- 
tion  of  the  proposition  only  Hortensius  and  OitohM 
had  the  courage  to  speak  against  it,  while  Cicero, 
who  hoped  to  obtain  the  consulship  through  the  suj^ 
port  of  the  Pompeian  party,  advocated  it  witb  tdl  bai 
eloquence;  and  f  a  sar,  to  whom  such  deviations  from 
the  constitution  were  acceptable,  used  all  his  inflo- 
ence  in  favour  of  it.  Cicero  a  oration  **  Pro  Lege  Ma- 
nihil  "  contains  a  '-■l-;rtr!i  rif  I'omjiry''^  jmlilic  ul\\  ^v'lth 
the  most  splendid  eulogy  tuat  pcrluipb  iwis  ever  matie 
on  any  in^viduaL  llie  lair  was  adopted  by  all  the 
tribes,  and  Pomuey,  iritb  assumed  reluctance*  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  his  fellow-dtisens. 

Hi  arrived  in  Asia  B.  C.  6",  received  the  command 
of  Lucullus,  who  was  the  1ms  able  to  conceal  bis  cha- 
grin as  Pompey  industriondyabdKsbed  aU  Ms  regn* 
lations.  The  kintrvi-n<?  (!riven  from  his  strongholds, 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  his  cainp,  and  compelled  to 
dee  into  the  country  beyond  the  Caspian.  Pompey, 
who  had  at  the  same  time  detached  Tigranes  from 
his  aUiance  witb  Mithridates,  and  placed  bis  kingdom 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Romans,  followad  Mithri- 
dates to  Scythia  and  waged  war  for  two  years  with  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  that  region.  He  then  returned 
to  Pontus,  completed  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom, 
and  converted  Syria  into  a  Roman  province.  At  dM> 
invitation  of  tbe  two  bratheta  Arisiiolmhia  and  Ifyr> 
canns,  who  claimed  the  throne  of  Juda?a,  he  apj)eared 
in  that  country  to  settle  the  dispute.  After  a  three 
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tMsUn*  siege  be  took  Jenunkmby  eUim,  and  eon- 

ferred  on  Hyrcanus  tlie  dignity  of  hii^h-priest.  In 
the  mean  time  MitbriUates,  reduct  d  to  ilespair,  had 
pmuQ/BnA  hinudf,  end  thus  ended  the  war.  After 
Pompey  had  settled  the  aff'tir'^  of  A«ia  he  visitpd 
Greece,  where  he  heard  tiie  oratorsn  and  poets,  and 
dispUyed  his  respect  for  philosophy  by  making  • 
valuable  gift  to  the  city  of  Athens,  lie  then  rettimed 
to  Italy,  dismissed  his  army  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  citizens  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  Brundu- 
■ium,  and  entered  Bamt  as  a  private  man.  ihe 
xAok  citjr  came  oat  to  meat  Um,  and  leeaiTed  him 
with  acclainations. 

His  claun  of  a  triumph  was  admitted  without  oppo- 
aition ;  and  never  bad  Rome  yet  witnessed  such  a 
splendid  lis  piny  i"  on  the  two  days  of  his  triumphal 
urocessiua.  Lapuve  kings  and  nobles  walked  before 
his  chariot*  and  the  apMls  which  were  poured  into  the 
pubUc  treasury  amounted  to  an  enonnouaeiiiik  After 
the  triumph  Pompey  allowed  all  the  captivea  to  re- 
turn to  their  rouuir;,'  cxcLpt  Tiu'i'anes  and  Aristo- 
biiUis.  Uisulan  now  waa^  under  the  appearance  of 
«  primle  iadrndaal,  to  maimaiB  the  Ant  place  in  the 
liUte;  but  he  found  obstarlt on  several  sides.  Iai- 
cullus  and  Crasstn  were  Mip<  rior  to  him  in  wealth  { 
tlia  acakraefepoblicans  leukt^d  upon  him  with  suspi- 
cion; CaMarwas  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future 
grtsatneiiii.  Pompey  was  therefore  driven  to  artifices 
of  all  sorts,  and  attached  the  profligate  Clodius  to 
im  interaat.  Qmut*  on  hit  return  &om  Spain,  as- 
pired to  the  eonitdsbip,  and  to  effect  his  purpose  he 
reconciled  I'dnjiu}  arnl  CrisBus  with  each  Other,  and 
united  with  them  m  forming  the  coalition  which  is 
known  nndw  the  name  of  the  firat  trinmvirata.  He 
was  chosen  consul;  and,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Julia  with  Pompey,  seemed  to  have  secured 
Ilia  union  widi  that  gnneral.  From  thia  time  Pompey 
coMTttenanced  measures  which,  as  a  good  citizen,  he 
should  have  opposed  as  subversive  of  freedom.  He 
allowed  his  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  he  driven  into 
banishment  by  the  trilnme  Qodios ;  but  having  after* 
wards  himself  quarrdled  with  Clodius,  he  ^had  the 
fonner  recalled.  He  supported  the  illegal  nomina- 
tion of  Caesar  to  a  five  years'  conunand  in  Ciaul ;  the 
firtal  eoiMe<{Qence  of  tbie  oomplianee  afterwards  ap- 
jjcnrot!  ;  an  i  tr)  maintain  the ir  pcA-er,  Pompey  and 
Cra&uus  were  a  second  Ume  candidates  fur  the  con- 
mdalup,  which  they  obtained,  though  not  without 
violence.  After  the  expiration  of  their  year,  Crassus 
vrent  to  bis  government  in  Asia ;  while  Pompey,  to 
whom  Spain  was  assigned,  remained  at  Rome,  and  ex- 
hibited abowa  to  the  ueopJe.  Yet  he  did  not  entirely 
trnst  to  the  popniar  atvwr,  hot  maintained  an  army 
to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe.  The  fall  of  Crassus  in 
Parthia  left  but  two  masters  to  the  Roman  world ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Julia  in  ehfldbed  tfanoe  friends 
became  rivals.  Pompey,  linn-cvpr.  still  retained  so 
much  good  vviU  towards  Ca'sar  that  he  sent  him  two 
Ifynnn  to  supply  his  losses.  As  the  troubles  in- 
creased in  the  capital,  it  was  the  wish  of  some  that 
Pompey  should  be  named  dictator;  but  Cato  pro- 
posed, as  a  more  regular  mode  of  proceeding,  to  name 
Dim  tie/lit  «onaul«  which  waa  immediately  done.  As 
Cmn^t  repntation  aa  a  general  and  hi«  fmmr  with 

the  jicople  coiuitiii:i]Iy  incrua^'jil,  Piimpey  endea- 
voureii  to  strengthen  his  mlluence  by  a  union  with 
the  principal  families.  With  this  view  he  married 
('on.eli  1,  vv  jhi'v  of  the  young  Crassus  and  daughter 
of  Meteiius  bcipio,  whom  he  made  bis  colleague  m  ^ 
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the  eonanlship ;  and  he  procmvd  n  r«(feetion  by  tho 

senate  of  Cicsar's  request  for  a  contirn  iti  n  i  f  his 
command  in  Gaul.  The  most  important  otfices  were 
filled  by  bis  influence  with  tlie  enemies  of  Caesar,  and 
he  recallpti  the  two  legions  which  he  ha  i  Irnt  him. 
It  wait  iKKv  |  iroposed  that  both  should  lay  down  their 
comman  ;  but  Pompey's  adherente  objected  that 
Cseaar's  time  had  abready  ex[Hred  while  Pompey's  had 
not  It  was  soon  evident  that  they  were  suspidoua 
of  earli  i  'lIut,  ruid  thit  nmthamii  inrllnorf  tc mtiim 
to  a  private  station. 

Loean,  who  in  Ua  acBtinienta  wna  a  Fonpeian, 
fay?  that  Pompey  could  not  bear  an  equal,  nor  C  rsar 
a  superior.  The  former  had  certamly  the  forms  of 
the  law  on  his  side,  since  the  senate  Ind  recalled 
r<Tsrir  and  confiniu d  PoinpLV  in  his  command.  In 
actual  strength  tiie  two  rivals  were  very  unequal. 
Pompey  bad  never  been  equal  in  ability  to  Ciesar, 
and  was  now  but  the  shadow  of  a  great  name.  Ho 
himself  was  not  consdous  of  this  decline  of  his  infln- 
ence ;  and  when  Cicero,  who  found  him  <lt  tf  to  all 
proposals  of  acconunodation,  asked  him  bow  he 
thought  to  oppose  GMar,  he  repKed,  *'  I  have  onlf 
to  stamp  witn  my  foot  and  an  army  will  arise  out  of 
the  ground.".;.  Caesar  had  already  laid  siege  to  Ra- 
venna, and  waa  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country  by 
the  senntc,  ivlnrh  hnt  ton  late  for  the  activity  of  hi.s 
rival  committed  to  Toinpt  y  ihe  defence  of  the  st-ite. 
Csenr  passed  the  Rubicon  and  approached  the  city, 
and  in  sixty  days  he  subdued  all  Italy.  Pompegr*  bo- 
sieged  in  Brandusiom,  fled  to  Greece,  wh^  he  eol'- 
lected  a  numerous  army.  Csesar  followed  him,  first 
offering  terms  of  accommodation,  then  battle.  Pom>. 
pey  deelined  both,  and  encamped  before  Dyrraebinm. 
Caesar  surrounded  him,  but  he  broke  throiipb  thr 
enemy  and  escaped,  though  with  a  heavy  Iohh.  1  hey 
finally  met  near  Pharsalus,  In  Maeadonia.  Pompey 
had  been  forced  by  his  officers  to  engage,  nnrl  showed 
himself  unworthy  of  his  fame;  for  when  lie  saw  his 
troops  thrown  into  disorder,  he  retired  to  his  tent 
uaud  lemained  in  a  atnto  of  atnpabction  till  the  ap- 

£ roach  of  the  eonqneron  aronaed  bfan  to  attend  to 
is  safety.  He  fled  through  Larissa  to  the  sea,  and 
sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  he  found  his  faithful  Cornelia* 
with  whom  and  some  fritnda  Iw  coaated  along  the 
8hor(«?  f)f  Asia.  At  Cyprus  a  council  was  held  in  re- 
gard to  his  future  course.  Pompey  wished  to  so  to 
Parthia;  bnt  on  the  proposition  of  the  Greek  Theo- 
phanes,  he  proceeded  towards  Egypt,  where  he  might 
ex|>ect  a  favourable  reception  from  the  young  Pto- 
lemy, whose  father  had  received  benefits  from  bis 
handa.  Aa  toon  aa  his  approach  to  Egypt  waa  known, 
the  base  minialeraof  dm  yonthful  king  determined  to 
possess  themselves  of  hia  person  and  juit  him  to 
death.  On  his  arrival  a  boat  was  accordingly  senU 
with  Achillas,  the  Egyptian  general,  and  some  Romait 
fugitives,  inviting  him  to  land.  Pompey  feared  trea^ 
chery,  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede .  after  tenderly 
taking  leavnnf  Ua  wife  and  his  son  be  stepped  into  the 
boat  A  numeroua  multitude  on  the  uore  awaited 
bis  approach ;  but  before  he  had  landed  the  mur- 
derers struck  him  down.  Covering  his  head  with 
his  toga,  he  expired  withoot  a  groan.  Hia  head  waa 
separated  from  nia  body,  and  the  tn»k waa  kft  naked 

on  the  shore.  A  faithful  frecdman  and  a  Roman  sn!~ 
dier.  who  had  served  imder  Poin|  ey,  collected  some 
wood  and  burned  the  sod  nma  i>  him  who  had 
once  been  llic  mn^fpr  of  Rome.  When  (^r  ^^r  arrived 
in  Egypt  the  head  oi  hu  enemy  was  shown  to  him ; 
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Iwt  h»  turned  vmef  fttini  the  tislit  wHli  tean,  pan. 
ithed  hia  murdern-i.  i  piwd  the  need  to  be  soIi  iniiU 
interred,  and  over  his  grave  erected  a  temple  to  Ne- 
aDeeis.  Fompey  was  fifiy-iune  ymn  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  ;  his  name  \^  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  antiquity.  He  was  mtHierate  in  pleasure,  free  from 
extravaKaut  luxury,  and,  in  the  highest  jiitch  of  his 
fortune,  kind,  nulii,  and  humane,  when  not  carried 
away  by  pai  t}-  spirit.  Hii  gmlaa  was  variotH,  and 
his  mind  was  caltix'ated  by  philosnphy  nnr!  letters, 
IX  be  was  not  a  true  patriot,  hia  ambition  was  not  to 
Be  the  destroyer  of  freedom,  bnt  the  chief  of  a  free 
COronionwealth  {  or,  as  Lucan  says  of  hiin,  "  rector 
aenatus,  seil  reffnuntis."  Incapable  of  sustaining 
himst  'f  a;  t}ie  height  which  he  had  reached,  he  fell 
rapidlY,  and  lost  some  of  hia  fame  by  the  manner  of 
his  (ail.  Fbape^  left  two  eona,  Cneiie  and  Sevtvi. 
The  former  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Munrln  ;  the 
latter,  after  Cesar's  death,  made  himself  formidable 
to  the  new  triimvln  by  sea,  and  was  finally  put  to 
death  by  the  comflaaad  of  Antony,  ia  Armenia,  whi- 
ther he  had  fled. 

PONCE  DE  I;E0N,  JUAN,  one  of  the  early  Spa- 
nish discoverers  in  America,  was  sent  by  Ovando  to 
conquer  the  island  of  Porto  Ricot  and  liaving  there 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  received  information  of  an 
island  situated  to  the  north,  in  which  there  wm  a 
miraculous  fountain  possessing  the  |)ower  of  restoring 
outh  to  the  aged,  he  sailed  in  1 ')!  2  in  q«e«it  of  these 
appy  shores.  Although  he  was  unable  to  find  the 
fountain  of  youth,  he  discovered  the  country  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Florida.  Ponce  returned  to  Spain 
and  leceiTed  from  Fwdmuid  perniarion  to  eotonixe 
the  island  of  Florida,  as  he  called  ii,  liiit  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Porto  Rico  without  making  any  attempts 
at  colonization. 

PONIATOWSKI,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  Po- 
lish family,  who  were  descended  from  an  Italian 
atock.  Joseph  Salin^uerra,  who  was  born  in  1612, 
belonging  to  the  old  lulian  family  Torelli,  having 
settled  in  Pbland  after  the  murder  of  all  hie  honee 
by  Ranusio  I.,  duke  of  Parma,  tn  >k  tlie  r  ime  of 
&iolek,  and  afterwaniii  that  of  Pomatowski,  from  an 
estate  Poniatow  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Albert 
Poniatowski  and  Anna  Leczinska.  His  descendants 
received  the  title  of  prince  in  1764,  and  the  family 
still  forms  one  of  the  thirty-six  Roman  ducal  and 
princely  families,  but  has  not  the  same  privileges  with 
Ae  t)nrty*<lve  othen.-^tanislaue  (Count  Ponialow- 
flkil.  who  was  horn  in  1 679.  is  known  for  his  connexion 
with  Charles  XII.,  whom,  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa, 
he  followed  into  'iSirkev,  and  as  whose  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  he  had  the  address  to  involve  the 
Porte  in  a  war  with  Russia.  He  wrote  "  Remarqties 
d  un  St  iifneur  Polonais  sur  1'  liistoire  de Charles  XII. 
par  Voltaire."  His  eldest  son,  Stanidatia  II.  Augua- 
toe,  the  iavunrileof  Catherine  II.,  wae  bom  in  1739, 
and  was  elected  king  of  Poland  under  the  influence 
of  Russiaa  bayonets  in  1764.  He  was  an  elegantand 
accomplished  gentleman,  with  good  intmtione^  but 
without  the  energy  and  firmness  of  purpose  riecessar)' 
to  sustain  a  tottering  throne  and  bridle  a  licentious 
nobility.  The  Czartorynki  family,  with  which  he  was 
connected,  bad  sent  him  to  Petersburg  to  promote 
eleeiiim  of  Prince  Adem  Ctartoryaki  to  the  Foltsh 
thrnnf,  on  which,  hoxvever,  the  handsome  amba<«sa dor 
was  himself  seated  by  Catherine's  favour ;  and  the 
Czartoryakis,  finding  thcy  could  not  even  role  in  bis 
wuae,  htgut  to  imrifm  againet  him.  Hie  attempte 
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to  nmofve  «ie  dvi!  dieriinillee  of  the  dimUeniB,  ml 

to  introduce  j-mic  modifications  into  the  Polish  con- 
stitution, raised  a  powerful  party  against  him.  .\  con- 
federation vvasi  aeeorAngly  ftinnfil,  winch  wm  mi 
down  by  Russian  troops,  and  Poland  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  disadvantageous  treaty  ;  hut  new  con- 
federations at  Bar,  Halicz,  and  Lublin,  involved  the 
country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  broke  oat 
in  1768.  The  catholic  conMerateededered  the  (braae 
vacant,  and  a  body  of  c  ri'-]iirritor8  under  ('r  i:r.t  !'• 
laaki  seized  the  person  of  the  kmg  oo  the  night  ut  \u 
3rd  of  November,  1771.  Being  left  alone  with  a 
person  named  Koatinski,  the  king  persuaded  him 
to  allow  him  to  write  to  Warsaw,  whence  a  paard 
was  sent  to  conduct  him  home.  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian troops  now  filled  the  oiontry,  and  most  of  dte 
nohlee,  therefore,  abandoned  Stanielast,  and  in  1771 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  and  tl.i' 
senate,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was  made  by  tiv. 
three  great  robbera,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
'l"he  king  was  now  become  totally  dependent  on  the 
standing  council,  which  was  governed  by  the  Ro««iin 
ambassador.  The  Polish  nobles  at  length  diHonu'l 
the  true  meanaof  secnring  the  independence  of  Polaad. 

They  obtained  from  nederie  WilKam  If.  of  Ph» 
sia  a  promise  to  stand  l>y  t!ir  rpjinMir  in  case  it  <hm''^ 
be  attacked  on  account  of  Us  amendment«  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  Prussia  gaw  her  consent  to  the  cooHi* 
tuiion  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1791,  which  had  beensf- 
ccpted  by  Stanislaus.  In  this  situation  Stanislaus 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  wistiom  and  Higmn 
as  to  recover  the  esteem  and  lore  of  the  nation.  H« 
also  seemed  determineil  tobravetheresentmentef  Ck. 
therine  ;  but  the  connexion  with  Prussia  haviiii?>efn 
broken,  and  the  minority  of  the  diet,  whic  h  wi«  np- 
pnsed  to  the  constitution,  having  procured  a  rcverM! 
of  the  proceedings  through  Potocki  and  Riewo^ 
from  Vienna  and  Petersburg,  the  feeble  Stanithof 
gave  way.  The  Polish  army,  notwiihstandinij  tbf 
valour  oi  Kosciusko,  was  not  suited  for  a  loa^  resist- 
ance, and  Stanislaus,  who  had  awom  to  peniih  oiili  j 
his  iieople  rather  than  submit,  acceded,  at  the  reqwil  | 
of  Russia,  to  the  confederation  of  Targowiu.  He 
thus  alienated  the  minds  of  the  natioa  wittOUtdiwm* 
ing  Catherine  Prussia  and  Russia  now  proceedeJ 
to  a  second  partition  in  1793  for  the  purpose,  as  tbflr 
declared,  of  setting  limits  to  Jacobinism  in  Polanfl. 
'llie  kini^a  opposition  only  served  to  «xpose  biaw 
personal  abuse  from  the  Rnsshtn  genenl, ItanlonMl  j 
and  the  Russian  ambassador,  Count  Sievers.  Ca- 
therine obliged  him  to  sign  the  act  of  partition,  vhidi 
completed  the  political  annihilation  of  the  Polish  (tatf. 
and  to  abdicate  the  throne  on  the  35th  of  Noremhff. 
1795,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation.  He  wet 
to  Petersburg,  where  he  received  a  pensioo,  liriiff  <i* 
a  private  individual,  and  disd  hi  1796. 

Joseph,  nephewof  ftsiiiislaiue,boni  1783,eBived«iA 
courage  against  the  Russians  in  17!)2.and  on  theacrc*- 
sion  of  his  uncle  to  the  confederation  of  Targowiti, 
left  the  service  with  most  of  the  best  otheers.  Wbm 
the  Poles  attc  t  ptcd,  in  1794,  to  drive  the  Rusmb* 
out  of  the  country,  he  again  joined  the  Polish  cs»p 
as  a  volunteer.  Kosciusko  gave  him  the  commsml 
of  a  division,  at  the  head  of  which  he  distrngnnbed 
himeelf  at  the  two  sieges  of  Warsaw.  After  the  n^- 
render  of  the  city  be  went  to  Vienn;^,  nnd,  r  ff^ing 
the  offers  of  Catherine  and  Paul,  Itved  in  retwesaen* 
on  his  return  to  Poland,  at  his  estates  ««r  Warasw 
I'hecNMkmoftbedschjofWawvnkiMliedths  . 
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hopen  of  tho^  PqUhH  pqtriota,  and  Poniatowski  ac- 
cepted the  pblMiajf  minister  of  war  in  the  new  atate. 
Id  18(jg  he  eommapUed  the  Polish  army  against  a 
superior  Anstrian  force,  which  wa«  sent  to  occupy 
the  duchy,  compelled  it  to  retire  ratliLrliy  skilful  ina- 
Doeuvres  thaa  by  force,  of.  arqus,  and  penetrated  inta 
Oalieia.  In  the  war  of  1819  «|(lin9t  <R«sria  be  was 
n;rain  r\t  the  head  of  the  Polish  forces,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  all  the  principal  ad'airs  of  this  che- 
quered campaign.  AAer  tbe-bettle  of  Leipsic,  during 
which  Napoleon  created  him  marshal  of  France,  he 
was  ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  French  army. 
The  enemy  u  i  rc  already  in  possesaioaof  the  suhurhs 
of  Leipsic,  and  had  thrown  light  troops  over  the  £1- 
ster,  when  the  prince  arrived  with  a  few  followers  at 
the  rivvT,  the  Ijridge  over  which  had  heen  hlown 
up  by  the  French.  Poniatowski,  already  woiuded, 
plunged  with  bia  hone  into  Ae  streem,  which  ewal- 
lowt  i!  up  horse  and  rider.  His  body  was  first  found 
on  the  24tb,  and  buried  with  all  the  honours  of  his 
rank  on  the  96th.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
AVarsaw.  nnd  in  l'?lfi  wa-?  deposited  in  the  cathedral 
ol  (..'raeoM'.  'I'liorwaldseii  lia>  executed  ati  equestrian 
fctatue  of  I'oniatowski  for  the  city  of  Wai  "^aw. 

PONTOPPIDAN,  ERIC,  a  distinguished  Danish 
eedeetastic,  who  was  bom  in  1 69B.  He  was  educated 
at  Copenhaj^en,  and  a;';t<iiiit{'i!  jirofessor  of  t!it  n],;;,'y 
in  1738.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Bergen  in 
1747>  whieh  office  he  retained  till  the  time  of  hia 
death  in  ITC-i.  He  was  th  •  author  of  several  works, 
of  which  the  best  known  i6  his  "  Natural  History  of 
Norway." 


•  POPE,  ALEXANDER.— There  are  few  poets  who 
Itwd  (io  high  in  the  annals  of  English  literature  as 
tbu  dietinguished  scholar.  He  was  bora  in  I6d8, 
nd  recdtwd  a  good  clasaical  education  from  leverel 

members  of  the  catholic  jjricsthood.  He  made  se- 
veral clever  translations  from  the  Greek  before  he  bad 
nttatned  hia  fourteenth  year,  and  two  years  later  com- 
pleted his  paitorals,  which  introduced  him  to  the  first 
iiteruii  of  I  lie  day.  They  were  followed  by  his  "Ode 
for  St.  Ceciha  8  Uay."  and  hb  *' Eaeay  on  Criticiun," 
a  work  which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension, 
such  nicety  of  distinction,  such  acquaintance  with 
mankind,  and  such  knowledge  lK>th  of  ancient  and 
mo4era  tewning,  are  not  oitea  attained  by  the 
BiooBAPBT.— Vol.  1L 
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inaturest  age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  pul>- 
lislied  about  two  years  afterwards,  and,  being  praised 
by  Addison  in  "  lite  Spectator,"  was  thought  so  fa- 
vourably of  as  to  displease  the  celebrated  critic 
Dennis,  "who,"  he  savs,  "found  himself  attacked, 
without  any  manner  o^  provocation  on  his  side,  and 
ttficked  ia  his  person,  teitead  of  Us  writings,  byomP 
who  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when 
all  the  world  knew  he  was  persecuted  by  fortune ; 
and  not  only  mw  that  this  wm  attempted  in  ■  chin- 
dcstine  manner,  with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  ca- 
lumny, but  found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little 
atfected  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  hie  mouth  at 
the  same  time  but  truth,  candour,  frunddibi^  good* 
nature,  humanity,  and  magnanimity.'*'  *'  ' " 

'Hie  pamphlet  is  such  aa  rage  might  be  expected 
to  dicute.  Ue  supposes  himself  to  be  a^ed  two 
questional  whetiber  the  aan^  will  soeeaed,  md  wlio 
or  what  is  the  author?  Its  success  he  admits  to  be 
secured  by  the  false  opinions  then  prevalent;  the 
audior  he  concludeo  to  be  "young  andTraw."  "  First, 
because  he  discovers  a  self-suffirienry  beyond  his 
ability,  and  hath  rashly  undertaken  a  task  infinitely 
alrave  his  force.  Secondly,  while  this  little  author 
struts  and  aflfocts  the  dietatorian  air,  he  plainly  shows 
that  at  the  same  time  he  is  under  the  rod ;  and,  while 
he  pretends  to  give  law  to  others,  is  a  pedantic  slave 
to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  he  hath,  like 
school-boys,  borrowed  both  from  living  and  dead. 
Fourthly,  he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently 
contradicts  himself.  Fifthly,  he  is  almost  perpetu- 
ally in  tin  wnrng."  All  dieae  positions  he  attempto 
to  [irove  by  quotations  and  remarks ;  hut  Johnson 
truly  observes  that  his  desire  to  do  mischief  is  greater 
than  hia  powor.  He  has,  howetw,  jmtiy  cmidMd 
some  passages  in  these  lines  ■ — 

*•  Therf  tn"  whom  heaTen  hns  bleat'd  witn  ttore  of  wii^ 
Yet  wut  Ri  much  again  to  nmaage it: 
For  wit  and  judgment  erer  urn  It  sUin—" 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and  tliil 
what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly  judgment. 

Of  this  essay  i'ope  declared  that  he  did  not  expect 
the  Hide  to  be  quick,  because  "  not  one  gentleman  in 
sixty,  even  of  liberal  education,  could  understand  it." 
The  gentlemen,  and  the  education  of  that  time,  seem 
to  have  hecn  of  a  lower  character  than  they  are  of 
this.  Ue  mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  nume- 
rous impreanon.  Dennis  was  not,  however,  his  only 
ccnsurer;  the  zealous  catholics  thought  the  monks 
treated  with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too 
studiously  praisedt  but  to  thaaa  objactimit  Im paid 
hut  little  attention. 

Not  long  after  he  WTote  the  "  Kape  of  the  Lock," 
the  most  airy,  the  most  ingenious,  uid  tiie  moat  da«' 
lightful  of  all  his  compositions.  ItwaaorciWOHad  hr 
a  rather  too  familiar  mfie  of  gaHantry,  in  which  Lord 
Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  .Arabella  Fermor's  hair, 
'llus,  whOher  by  stealth  or  violence,  was  so  much  re* 
aented,  tint  tho  inlinMey  of  tfao  two  MHea,  baM 
very  friendly,  was  interrupted. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Adiiison 
"  me  rum  saL**  Fope^  however,  saw  that  it  was  ca- 
pable of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily  contrived 
to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the  Rosicrucians,  im- 
parted the  scheme  with  which  his  bead  was  teeming 
to  Addium,  who  told  him  that  hia  work,  as  it  tttoo^  > 
was  "a  ddidona little  thinf,"8nd  gavo  hfan  no  en^ 
coni  i^fement  to  retouch  it. 

Oi  this  poem  many  years  afterwarda  Dennis  pub* 
9T 
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lished  some  remarks,  thouj^  with  very  little  force, 
and  with  no  effect;  for  tliedpinioaof  tm  public  was 
already  settled,  and  it  was  no  lonj^r  M  th«  mercy  of 
criticism.  About  the  Batne  peiiud  he  published  the 
"  Temple  of  Fame »"  oo  which  Deonis  afterwards  pub. 
liehed  «  eritielrai*  in  wkMk  tin  nost  Teuonable  ob- 
jection is,  that  Rome  of  the  JillM  npNM&t  motion 
as  exhibited  by  sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  Johnson 
conid  not  ascertain  the  date  Hts  first  inclination  to 
attempt  a  compoiiitiun  of  that  kind  arose  from  his 

Eerusal  of  Prior's  "  Nut-brown  Maid."  How  much 
e  has  surpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  odd  with  justice 
that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of  the  same 
kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope  and  resignation 
gives  an  elevation  mod  dignity  to  diaappointM  love, 
which  images  merely  natural  cr'.nnnt  hewtow.  In  the 
year  1713  he  publisaed  "  \Vuid(>ur  i  urest,"  of  which 
put  wae,  w  ne  nlateii»  written  at  nxtecn  year*  of 
age,  about  the  same  time  a«  ^i**  paetorRls,  and  the 
latter  part  was  added  afttrwartla  ;  wticre  the  addition 
begins  we  are  not  told.  The  lines  relating  to  the 
neace  confess  their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  was  then  in  high  reputation  and  in- 
lluence  among  the  Tories,  and  it  is  said  that  the  con- 
elttston  of  the  poem  gave  great  pain  to  Addison  both 
as  B  poet  and  a  politidan.  TTie  pun  that  Addiaon 
might  feel  it  is  not  likely  he  would  confess,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  m  well  suppressed  his  discontent  tliat 
"Pufm  considered  himself  his  favourite;  for,  having 
been  consulted  in  the  revival  nf  "  Cato,"  he  intro- 
duced it  by  a  prologue  ;  and  when  Dciuuj:!  puhli.shed 
hia  fCnMffks,  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but 
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to  revenge  hia  friend  by  a  "  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy 
of  John  Dennis.**  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 

Addison  gave  no  encouragement  to  this  disin^e- 
nnoua  hoatiUly,  for  Pope  aava  in  a  letter  to  him, 
*'  Indeed  your  opinion,  that  Sam  entirely  to  be  neg- 
lected,  would  lie  tny  own  in  my  own  case;  but  I  felt 
more  warmlli  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his 
book  against  myself  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes 
it  made  me  heartily  merry)  "  He  sliortlv  afterwards 
published  in  "The  Guardian  '  uie  irunical  curopari- 
•on  between  the  pasKmh  of  Fbllipa  and  Pone.  I'he 
superiority  of  Pope  is  so  ingeniously  dissembled  and 
the  feeble  lines  or  Philips  so  skilfully  preferred,  that 
Steele  was  unwilling  to  print  the  pai)er  lest  Pope 
should  be  oflfended.  Addison  immediately  baw  the 
writer'a  design,  but  concealed  hii  discovery  and  per- 
mitted its  publication,  which,  by  making  liis  Ti  i-  nd 
Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy  to 
Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  strong 
incUnation  to  unite  the  art  of  uaioting  with  that  of 
poetry*  and  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Jer\  as. 
He  was  near-sighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by 
nature  for  a  painter;  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he 
could  advance,  and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friend>; 
to  ait.  A  picture  of  Beltertoo,  aupuosed  to  be  drawn 
ht  bim,  wai  In  tlie  poaseedon  or  Lord  Mansfield, 
lie  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with  kindness 
and  esleem,  and  after  his  death  published  under  bis 
name  a  version,  in  modern  English,  of  Cbaacer's 
"  Prolo;jH  >,"  rind  one  of  his  "  Tales  " 

The  following  year  produced  a  bolder  attempt,  by 
which  urofit  was  sought  as  well  as  praise.  The  poems 
which  lie  had  hitherto  written,  however  they  might 
have  raised  bis  name,  had  made  very  little  addition 


to  his  fortune,  llie  allowance  which  his  father  maile 
him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he  bad,  it  might 
beeonsideredttbenl,  could  not  be  large ;  his  rehgion 

pi  '  l  ied  him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  etn- 
ploytueut,  and  he  complained  that  he  wanted  even 
money  to  buv  books.  He  therefore  resolved  to  try 
how  far  the  favour  of  the  public  r  xti n  kd,  by  sohcil- 
ing  a  subscriution  to  a  version  ot  iiie  Iliad,  with 
large  notes.  To  print  by  subscriution  was  for  some 
time  a  practice  peculiar  to  the  English.  Tht  first 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  was  em- 
ployed, is  said  to  have  been  Dryden's  Virgil,  an  I 
It  had  been  tried  raain  with  great  aucoeaa  when  the 
"  TiaUere  "  were  ediected  into  volunea.  There  via 
reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt  would  be  suc- 
cessful. He  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and 
was  persondly  known  to  almoet  all  whom  dignity  of 
employment  or  splendour  of  repututi  n  had  made 
eminent  i  he  conversed  indifferently  with  Ijotb  parues 
and  never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political  opi- 
nions, it  might  be  nntnrnlly  expected,  as  eadi 
faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great 
men,  who  on  other  occasions  practised  all  the  violence 
of  opposition,  would  emulate  each  other  in  their  eo- 
eooragement  of  a  poet  who  deligbted  all,  and  by 
whom  none  had  been  offended.  \Viih  these  hopes 
be  offered  an  EngUsh  Uiad  to  subscribers,  in  six 
Yolttmes  in  quarto,  foraix  guineaa.  Hia  proposal 
wSiH  very  favounibly  received,  and  the  p-t:r,iii  of 
literature  were  buey  to  recommend  his  undertaking 
and  promote  his  interest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  1^ 
mented  that  such  a  genius  should  be  wasted  upon 
a  work  not  original,  but  proposed  no  means  ty 
which  he  might  live  without  it.  Addison  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  adviacd  him 
not  to  be  content  with  the  pnii!«e  of  half  the  natiea 
when  he  mij{ht  be  universally  fa',  tiun'  ]  T'il  great- 
ness of  the  design,  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and 
the  attention  of  tbe  literary  world,  naturally  nuecd 
such  expectationa  of  the  future  sale,  thnt  the  hcrk- 
sellers  made  thur  offers  with  great  eagerness  j  hot 
the  higheat  bidder  was  Bernard  linto^  who  bccano 
proprietor  on  condition  of  supplying,  at  his  own 
expense,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered 
to  subEcriben,  or  preaented  to  friends,  and  pay- 
ing 200/.  for  every  volume.  Of  the  ouartoe  it  was 
stipulated  that  none  should  be  printed  but  for  the 
author,  that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depr«> 
ciated ;  but  Lintot  impressed  the  same  pagea  upon 
a  smaU  folio  and  paper  perhaps  a  Utile  Oinners  and 
sold  exactly  ni  half  the  price,  for  half  a  guinea  each 
volume,  books  su  little  inferior  to  the  quarto*  that, 
by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios  being  aftarwarfa 
shortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom,  were 
f^old  as  copies  printed  for  the  subscribers.  Lintot 
printed  '250  on  royal  paper  in  folio  for  twoguineaa  a 
volume :  of  the  small  foho,  having  printed  1750  copies 
of  the  first  volume,  he  reduced  the  number  iu  :he 
other  volumes  to  1000.  It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that 
the  bookseller,  after  all  his  hopes  and  alibis  liberality, 
wat  by  a  very  unjust  and  illegal  action  defranded 
of  his  profit.  .\n  edition  of  the  English  Iliad  wai 
printed  m  Holland  in  duodecimo,  and  imported  clan- 
destinely for  the  gratification  of  tboee  wno  w*ere  im- 
patient to  read  'vhat  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  fraud  could  only  he  counteracted  bv  an  edition 
equally  cheap  and  more  commodious,  ana  Lintot  waa 
compelled  to  contract  his  folio  at  once  into  a  duixie- 
cimo,  and  lose  the  aUvautage  of  an  iiiU^rmeduue  fra- 
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dation.  The  notes,  vhich  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book  as  ihey  had  been  in 
the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the  text  in 
the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more  easily  con- 
sulted. Of  this  edition  2500  were  first  printed,  and 
5000  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessary  to  produce  considerable  profit. 

The  encoangomenk  given  to  tbi*  tnuulation, 
tbough  rei)ort  leeint  to  hsn  orer-nited  it,  such 
as  the  world  has  not  often  st-en.  The  subscribers 
were  575 ;  the  copies  fur  which  subscriptions  were 
gimi  were  654,  and  onlv  660  were  printed.  For 
those  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  p;iy  ;  he  therefore 
received,  including  the  200/.  a  volume,  532(>/.  4s. 
wtthotit  deduction,  M  tho  books  were  supplied  by 
Lintnt.  By  the  success  of  his  subHcri[»tion  Pope 
was  relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distrense*  with 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  he  had  hither- 
to struggled.  Wbile  the  translatioa  of  Homer  was 
in  its  progress  Mr.  Cnggs.  then  secretary  of  state, 
offered  to  procure  him  a  pension,  which,  at  least 
during  his  ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy. 
Utis  was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  how- 
ever,  that  if  he  should  be  pressed  from  want  of 
money  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  supplies. 
Craggs  was  not  laog  in  power,  and  was  never  soli- 
cited for  money  by  Pope.  With  tlie  y^rndact  of  this 
subscription  he  secured  his  future  life  from  want  by 
considerable  annuities,  'llie  estate  of  the  dul<e  of 
Buckingham  was  found  to  havo  boen  charged  with 
600/.  a  year,  pavabia  to  Tiope,  wUeh  doubtless  hia 
translation  enabled  him  to  purchase. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence 
and  difficulty  of  this  great  wmtt,  it  mutt  be  very  de- 
sirable to  know  how  it  was  performet),  and  by  what 
gradations  it  advanced  to  correctness.  Of  such  an 
intellectual  process  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely 
been  attainable;  hut  h.ippily  there  remains  tlif  tri- 
ginal  copy  of  the  Iliad,  which,  being  obtanied  by 
Bolingbroke  as  a  curiosity,  dMeendea  from  him  to 
Mallet.  But  between  this  manuscript,  which  is 
written  tipon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  intermediate 
copy  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it  returned  from 
the  prsM. 

From  the  first  copy  Dr.  Johnson  procureil  a  few 
transcripts,  which  we  sabjoin  after  the  copy  as  it  ap- 
paare  in  the  printed  edition.  Those  words  in  italics 
are  cancelled  in  the  copjr.  The  beginning  of  the  fiiat 

book  stands  thus  : — 

•*  The  wraUi  of  Pclptw'  ton,  llie  direful 

Of  nil  thr  lireriin  WD«>».  O  (foddM*,  ting  1 
Thai  wTdtli  v¥hicl\  hurl'tl  to  niito''(  ;;iooniy 
TIms  aoult  of  miglity  cht«Ci  uutimely  tUin. 

Tk^  tirm  I'fiidfi'  rmgf,  O  godtlw.  ting. 
Of  ttli  Ute  wuti  ill  Oreec«  tht/aUtl 
'J  hilt  ttrete'd  tritk  warrior*  dead  (Ae  I'ltryginn 
^Jnd  peopled  the  dark  hell  with  her(»e«  tkun. 

Whove  limb*  unburied  on  the  naked  thore, 

l>f Tourinf;  'I<iir*  "'"l  fiun^ry  vulture*  tore, 
Kint-e  great  A  I  i  I  ^  i uJ  A  tridrt  alroTc  ; 
Huch  mm*  the  soverei;;!!  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 

ffKo$r  Umbi,  unbunfH  on  lie  AoiMe  thort, 

firrourin^  'f.  j»«  rijul  frcfify  vulturit  At**, 
fiini  f  Jinl  Alriiit-9  (inti  Achillea  ^/rofy  . 

S'ttfh  icm  thf  tvrt  rttgH  (horn,  aiul  tucA  the  teiU  oj  Jove, 
I^rlHre,  O  Mn^-,  in  what  Ul-fatcil  h.nir 
8pruii^  the  (Utcc  .itrtfr,  frim  what  offended  power  ! 
Liilona'u  ton  »  dirv  i  ont«tfi(»n  spread. 
And  heap'U  ih«  tiniup  witli  mountain!  of  the  de«di 
Tae  king  of  men  hia  reTeren>l  pnpst  rlpfled. 
Am  fbr  the  kimr'a  oiliFnee  the  pcopk'  died. 

D"  !'>r,,  0  g^tirUtr,  tcfuit  rf ended  potter 

I^fiamtd  tJt*$r  rage,  m  lAol  lU-oaaa'd  how; 
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J'hir'.ia  hi'i<tr{f  ty.c  (lire  tirhatf  procurttl, 

'I"  an  HZ-  If'f  irri/fi^'t  /iit  injuTrd  ptiett  mdurtiL 

J'lir  /'ir  u  liirr  itilrctttm  $yrfKfi,  , 

An4  hrtafi'ii  ike  camit  u  ilit  miUums  of  the  dead : 

The  kinf  (ij  uifii  iKe  tm-rfd  site  dfjied, 

jind  /or  the  king'i  offetKe  the  peo}tte  died," 

The  Iliad  was  published,  volume  by  volume  as 
the  translation  proceeded;  the  four  first  book'^  ap- 
peared in  1715.   The  expectation  of  this  work  waa 
undottbtedly  high,  and  every  man  who  had  con> 
nectfd  his  name  with  criticism  or  poetry  wa^  desirous 
of  such  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon 
the  popular  topic.    HalUax,  who,  by  having  been 
first  a  poet  and  tlien  a  patron  of  poetry,  had  acquired 
the  ri^iit  of  being  a  judge,  was  wiihng  to  hear  some 
books  while  they  were  yet  unpublished.   Of  thi>  re- 
hearsal Pope  afterwards  j^ave  the  following  account: 
— "The  famous  Lt^rd  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender 
to  taste  than  really  possessed  of  it.    When  I  had 
finished  the  two  or  three  first  books  of  mv  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  that  lord  desired  to  haretne  plea- 
sure of  hearing  them  read  at  his  house.  Addison, 
Congreve,  and  Garth  were  there  at  the  reading.  In 
four  or  five  places  Lord  Hafifitx  stopped  me  very 
civilly,  and  with  a  speech  each  time  much  of  the 
same  kind, '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope,  but  there 
is  something  in  that  passage  that  does  notqiute  please 
me.    Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  })lacp,  and  consider 
it  a  little  at  yuur  leisure.    I  am  sure  you  can  give 
it  a  little  turn.'  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifax's  with 
Dr.  Garth  in  his  chariot :  and,  as  we  were  ttomg 
along,  was  saying  to  the  doctor,  that  my  lora  had 
laid  me  under  a  great  deal  of  difhculty  by  such  loose 
and  general  observations ;  that  1  had  been  thinldi^p 
over  the  passages  almost  erer  since,  and  could  not 
Rucss  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his  lordship  in 
either  of  them.    Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my  em- 
barrassment; said  I  had  not  been  long  enough 
acquainted  with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet; 
that  I  need  nut  puzzle  niysi-lf  about  looking  those 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.   '  All  you 
need  do,'  savs  he, '  is  to  leave  them  juat  aa  they  arei 
cdl  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three  months  hence, 
thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  on  those  pas- 
sages, and  then  read  them  to  bim  as  altered.   1  have 
known  him  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be 
answer  iM^  for  the  event.'    I  followed  his  advice; 
waited  Oil  Lord  Halifax  some  time  after;  said  I  hoped 
he  would  find  his  objections  to  those  passage  re- 
moved; read  them  to  him  exactly  as  they  were  at 
first ;  and  his  lordship  was  eictremely  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  'Ay,  now  tbqr  an  perfisetlf 
right— nothing  can  be  better.' " 

It  is  sddom  Aat  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect  that 
they  are  despised  or  cheated.  Halifax,  tliir.l:ir.i^  this 
a  lucky  opportunity  of  securing  immortahtj,  made 
some  MTaneea  of  favour  and  some  ovevtUNs  of  ad- 
vantage to  Pope,  which  he  seems  to  have  re  i 
With  sullen  coldness.  All  oiu-  knowledge  ot  tbis 
transaction  is  derived  from  a  single  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 1,  1714,  in  which  Pope  says,  "I  ,nm  oldigtd 
to  you  both  for  the  favours  you  have  dout;  jue,  and 
tliose  yc)u  intend  me.  I  distrust  neither  your  will 
nor  your  memory  when  it  is  to  do  good }  and  if  I 
ever  become  troubleeome  or  eolicitous,  it  roust  not 
be  out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  graf  :  !;].  ^  our 
lordship  mav  cause  me  to^ive  agreeably  in  the  town, 
or  contentedly  in  the  country,  mkidk  is  really  a&  ^ 
difference  I  set  between  an  easy  fortune  and  a  small 
one.  It  is  indeed  a  high  strain  of  generosity  in  yon 
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to  diink  of  Rnktnff  me  caiy  all  ray  life,  only  became 
I  bovo  been  so  happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few 
boons  but,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add  it  is  be- 
canie  yoo  tiiink  me  no  enemy  to  my  native  coun^ 

try,  there  will  appear  a  better  reason,  for  I  nrnst  of 
consequence  be  very  much,  as  I  sincerely  am, 
yours.  Sic." 

Tbeie  volontair  oSen  and  tbia  faint  acceptance 
onded  wiAont  elnet.  Tbe  patron  mm  not  aeeno- 

tomed  to  such  frigid  gratitude,  and  the  poet  fed  his 
own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  independence.  Tbey 
imrbably  were  suspiekma  of  each  omer.  Fope  would 
not  rlpdirnte  till  lie  saw  at  what  rate  his  prai'ff  mtis 
valued  ;  he  would  be  "  troublesome  out  of  frruutudc, 
not  expectation."  Halifax  thought  himself  entitled 
to  omfidenee,  and  would  give  nothing  unless  he 
knew  wbat  he  ebould  receive.  Thdr  comtncree  had 
its  b  ^rir.riin^.^  in  h'  pe  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of 
money  on  the  otiier,  and  ended  because  Pope  was 
leas  eager  of  money  than  Hafiftis  of  praise.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  benevolence 
to  Pope;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked  on  llajtfax 
with  scorn.  The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed 
of  gabiing  bim  a  patron*  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 
fiffendTAddiiion  and  be  were  now  at  the  bead  of 
poetry  and  critiri^m ,  and  hntli  in  -Jiirb  a  slate  of 
elevation  that,  like  the  two  rivals  m  the  Roman  state, 
one  cotdd  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a 
superior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindness  be- 
tween friends  the  beginning  is  often  scarcely  dis- 
cernible by  themselves,  and  the  process  is  continued 
bv  petty  provocations, and  inctvilttieB  sometimes  pec- 
tnhly  returned,  and  tomethnes  contemptttously  neg- 
lected, which  would  escape  all  attention  but  that  of 
pride,  and  drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resent- 
ment. Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison  when  the 
reputation  of  their  wit  hrtitight  them  together,  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  man  wbo^e  abilities  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  who,  having  attained  that  eminence 
to  wbidi  be  was  bimielf  aspiring,  bad  in  bi«  bands 
the  dtstribntion  of  Hterary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
fiifTi  icrt  lii.L'fnce  by  his  prologue  to  "  Cato,"  by  his 
abuse  of  Dennis,  and  with  praise  yet  more  direct  by 
his  poem  on  the  "  Dialognea  en  Medals,"  of  which 
the  immediate  pnVilimtion  was  then  intended.  In 
all  this  there  was  no  hyi)ocrisy,  for  he  confessed  that 
be  found  in  Addison  something  more  pleasing  than 
in  any  other  man.  Itmay  beaoppoaed  thataaPope 
•aw  nimeelf  favoured  by  the  wmA,  and  more  fre- 
quently compared  his  own  powers  wirli  ilioso  nf 
others,  his  confidence  increased,  and  his  submissioQ 
iMsened ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  delight  from  the 
aflvrinr?s  of  a  young  wit,  who  might  soon  contend 
with  hini  tor  the  highest  place.  Every  great  man, 
of  whatever  kind  he  his  greatness,  has  among  his 
friends  those  who  officiously  or  insidiously  quicken 
bia  vttentinn  to  offences,  heighten  bis  disgust,  and 
stimulate  his  resentment.  Of  such  ndlu n  nts  Addi- 
son doubtless  bad  many,  and  Pope  was  now  too  high 
to  be  without  them. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  proposals  for  the 
Iliad,  the  kindness  of  Addison  seems  to  have 
tiboted.  Jervas  the  painter  once  pleased  himself 
tinth  imagining  that  be  had  re-eatablisbed  their 
friendship;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Addison  once 
suspectea  liirn  r  f  to^i  clo-c  n  mnfederacy  with  Swift, 
hut  was  now  saiistied  wiih  his  conduct.  To  this 
Pope  answered  a  week  after,  that  his  engagements 
to  Swift  wen  aoeb  as  hta  Mrvicea  in  ngixi  to  the 
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anheeription  demanded,  and  that  ^  Tbrits  imr 

put  him  under  the  necrseityof  a.<iking  kive  lolx 
grateful.  "But,"  says  he,  " as  Mr.  Additoo  matt 
be  tbe  judge  in  what  rogards  hioiseK  ud  statis 
have  no  ver)' just  one  in  regard  to  mr,  so  1  ttik-^ 
own  to  you  1  expect  nothing  but  nviiity  trom  hm." 
In  the  same  letter  he  mentions  PhiUps,  as  baring 
been  busy  to  kindle  animosity  between  tbca;  bo^ 
in  a  letter  to  Addison,  he  expresses  some  eondnii 
ness  of  behaviour  in \;ti  ntively  defici  nt  in  rtspert. 

Of  Swift's  industry  in  promoting  the  rabuzip- 
tion  for  tbe  Iliad,  there  remains  the  Cestimooy  of 
Kennet,  no  friend  tn  eithpr  him  or  Pope.  "Not 
2,  1713,  Dr.  Switi  came  into  the  coffee-hmue,  uii 
had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  roe,  who,  I  coofen, 
could  not  but  despise  bim.  When  I  eans  te 
•iitichamber  to  wait,  before  prayers,  Dr.  fioiftwi 
the  principal  man  of  talk  anil  tm  ;ir)e-s,  ird  ictdu 
master  or  requests.  Then  he  instructed  a  jonne 
nobleman  that  the  best  poet  bn  England  Mr. 
Popi»  (n  papist),  who  had  begun  a  trnri'^l'i'ion  d 
ilouier  into  English  verse,  for  which  he  must  law 
them  all  subscribe;  for,  says  he,  the  author  shilloot 
begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  gniocsi 

bS." 

The  first  Volume  of  Homer  was  publi«hed  in 
1715,  and  a  rival  version  of  the  first  lUaJ.  for 
rivals  the  time  of  their  appearance  inevitably  attAt 
them,  was  immediately  printed,  with  the  nam*  of 
Tickell.  It  was  soon  perceived  that,  amoog  iht 
followers  of  Addison,  'llckell  had  the  preference, 
and  the  critics  and  poets  divided  into  factions.  "1,* 
says  Pope.  "  have  the  town,  that  is,  the  mob, « 
my  side;  but  it  is  n  >t  imcommon  for  the  nnalltr 
party  to  supplv  by  industry  what  it  wants  in  dsb>- 
bers.  I  appeal  to  the  people  as  niy  rigbtfol  jo4B<( 
and,  while  they  arc  rifif  inclined  to  condemn  n;f, 
shall  not  fear  the  iiigh-tiyers  iit  Button's."  Thu 
opposition  he  immediately  imputed  to  Addison,  uui 
complained  of  it  in  terms  suffidently  resenthd  to 
Craggs,  their  common  ftiend.  When  Addbes'b 
opinion  \, .  ^  a-kul.  he  declared  the  versions  to lf< 
both  good,  but  Tickell's  the  best  that  bad  ever  be<s 
written;  and  sometimes  said  that  they  wm  buk 
good,  but  that  Tickell  bad  more  of  TTomer. 

Pope  was  now  sulEcienlly  irr»late<l;  his  reputstiw 
and  his  interest  were  at  hazard.  He  once  inttnifl 
to  print  together  the  four  versions  of  Dryden,  Map- 
waring,  Pope,  and  llckell,  that  diey  might  be  navf 
compared  and  fiiirlv  eslin.  ited.  'Ill is  design  sftns 
to  have  been  defeated  by  the  refiunl  of  Tonson,  viic 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three  vamons.  Pojt 
intended  at  nnothpr  time  a  rigorous  critic»»in  of 
Tickell's  traubiaiion,  and  had  marked  a  copr,  lO 
places  that  appeared  defective.  But  while  be  >' ' 
thus  meditating  ddiBiwe  or  nnagt,  hii  advcnvj 
sunk  before  him  widiont  a  blow;  the  voico  «f  wi 
pubUc  were  not  divided,  .iml  tho  prefoft* 

was  universally  given  to  Pope's  nerforraaace.  Di- 
Johnson  says  he  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  or- 
cumfitance  to  anollipr,  tli:it  the  cither  translatioo  Si»* 
the  work  of  AddiMun  himteif;  but  if  he  knew  it  » 
Addison's  lifetime,  it  does  not  appear  that  be  told  <^ 
He  left  bia  illustrious  antngonist  to  be  puaithcd  bj 
what  has  been  considewdiw  tho  awot  p^  of  j 
reflections.  Ao  nnimbiaileo  of  a  criaa  peipstn*" 
in  vain. 

T\\e  other  circumstances  of  Ihor  quarrel  wm  tboi 
nlatMl  by  f)opo:— rhUipi  nnud  to  km  bva 
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encouraged  to  abuse  tne  in  coffee-housei  and  con- 
versations: and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  aboat  Wy. 
eberley,  in  which  he  had  abused  both  me  and  my 
relations  very  f^ossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told 
me  one  day,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison  { that  his  jealous  temper 
would  narer  adnut  of  a  settlad  fkwndslnp  batweon 
us:  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  baa  said,  as- 
sured me,  that  Addison  bad  encouraged  Gildon  to 
pobffish  those  scandals,  and  had  given  him  ten 
guineas  after  thev  were  published.  The  next  day, 
while  1  was  heatea  with  what  I  had  heard,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was 
not  unacquainted  with  this  behaviour  of  his ;  that 
if  I  was  to  speak  severely  of  him,  in  return  for  it,  it 
should  be  not  in  such  a  dirty  way;  that  I  should 
rather  tell  him,  himself,  finrir  of  bis  fuilta,  and  al- 
low his  good  qualities ;  and  ttiat  it  aliould  be  some- 
thing in  the  fdllowini;  manner:  I  then  adjoined  the 
first  sketch  of  what  has  since  been  called  my  satire 
on  Addison.  Mr.  Addisoo  osed  me  very  civiUy  ever 
after."  The  verses?  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Atterbury,  were  considered  by  him  as  the  most 
aeeellent  of  Pope's  performances;  and  the  writer 
was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  his  stnngth  laj« 
not  to  sudW  it  to  remain  unemployed. 

Po|>e  removed  to  Twickenham  in  1715,  to  wjiich 
bis  residence  afterwards  nve  so  much  celebrity,  and 
^•altlod  there  with  his  fithar  and  modier.  A  view  of 
tUa  ciiebnted  fillaia  given  in  theaal^oiiied  akatdi. 


Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which 
he  often  aUudee  tO)  and  being  under  the  necessity 
of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a  garden  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it  with  fossils, 
and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a  grotto {  aplace  of 
^eneo  and  retreat,  from  which  ns  wdanfonrad  to 
persuade  his  friends  and  himself  thai  caraa  and  pas- 
sions could  be  excluded. 

While  tbevohiniee  of  bis  Homer  were  amnally 
published,  he  collected  his  former  works  into  one 
quarto  volume,  to  which  be  prefixed  a  preface,  wriu 
ten  with  great  fllegmefli,  iriiidi  was  afterwards  re- 
printed, with  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at  first 
omitted ;  other  marginal  additions  of  the  same  kind 
he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems.  Waller 
remarka,  that  poeta  lose  half  their  praise,  because 
the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have  Motted.  Pope's 
voracity  of  fame  tnuKht  him  the  art  of  obtaining  the 
accumulated  honour  both  of  what  he  had  published 
and  of  what  he  had  suppressed.  In  this  year  hu 
fiubor  died  auddenly,  in  hia  seventy.fifih  year,  having 


past  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy.  Ha  is  not  known 
out  by  the  character  which  his  son  has  given  him. 
If  the  money  with  which  he  retired  was  ul  acquired 
by  himself,  ne  had  traded  very  successfully  in  times 
when  sudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  Iliad  was  comuleted  in 
1730.  In  this  disastrona  year  of  national  infiittta* 
tion,  when  more  riches  than  Peni  can  boast  were 
expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the  contagion 
of  avarice  tainted  evnjmind,  and  even  poeta  panted 
after  wealth.  Pope  was  seized  with  the  universal 
passion,  and  ventured  some  of  his  money.  'Ilie  stock 
rose  in  its  price;  and  for  a  while  he  thought  him> 
self  the  lord  of  thousands.  But  this  dream  of  hap- 
piness did  not  last  long;  and  beseems  to  have  waked 
soon  enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  be 
once  thoujmt  himself  to  have  won,  and  perbapa  nol 
wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  hf  poUisihed  some  select  poems  of  hia 
friend  Dr.  PUrneil,  with  a  very  elegant  dedication  to 
the  earl  of  Oxford ;  who,  after  all  Ida  struggles  and 
dangers,  then  lived  in  retirement.  He  pubushed  the 
same  year  an  edition  of  "  Shakspeare."  His  name 
was  now  of  so  much  authority,  that  Tons  urn  thought 
himself  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a  sub- 
scription of  six  guineas  for  Shakspeare's  plays  in  six 
quarto  volumes;  nor  did  his  expectation  much  de- 
ceive him,  for  of  760  which  he  printed  he  sold  a 
great  number  at  die  price  proposed.  Hie  repntatioa 
of  that  edition  indeed  sunk  afterwards  so  low  that 
140  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shillings  each.  On 
tUa  mdsvlaking,  to  which  Pope  was  iadooed  by  a 
reward  of  217/.  12*.,  he  seems  never  to  have  reflected 
afterwards  without  vexation ;  for  Theobald,  a  man  of 
great  diligence,  with  very  slender  powers,  first,  in  a 
work  called  "Shakspeare  Restored,"  and  then  in  a 
formal  edition,  detected  his  deficiencies  with  all  the 
insolence  of  victory;  and  as  he  was  now  high  enough 
to  be  Ceared  and  nateiL  Theobald  had  fii^m  others 
all  die  help  Aat  cooJd  Im  supplied,  by  the  desirv  of 
humbling  a  haughty  rival.  From  this  time  Pope  be» 
came  an  enem^  to  editors,  coUatera,  commentatorsr 
and  veriial  critics  t  and  hoped  to  persuade  the  world, 
'hat  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  hav- 
ing a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  employment. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Ihad,  resolv- 
ing  not  to  let  the  general  kindness  cool,  he  published 
proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  five 
volumes,  for  five  guineas.  He  was  willing,  however, 
now*  to  have  associates  in  bis  labour,  l^ing  eiUior 
weary  with  toiling  upon  another*8  thoughts,  or  hay- 
ing  heard,  as  Uuifhead  relates,  that  Fen  ton  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and  liking 
better  to  have  them  oomederates  than  rivals.  In 
1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new  version,  he 
appeared  before  the  lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of 
Bishop  Atterbury,  with  wbom  ha  had  lived  in  grant 
familiarity  and  frequent  correspondence.  Atterbury 
had  honestly  recommended  to  him  the  study  of  the 
papal  controversy  in  hope  of  his  conversion,  to  which 
ro^  anawered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much  recom> 
mend  his  principles  or  his  judgment.  In  questions 
and  projects  of  learning,  tiicy  agreed  better.  He 
was  called  at  the  trial  to  ^ive  an  account  of  Atter- 
bury's  domestic  life  and  pnvate  employment,  that  it 
might  appear  how  little  time  he  had  left  for  plots. 
Pope  had  but  few  words  to  uttsr,  and  in  those  few 
he  made  lavord  Umdait.  Hia  "Leltcnto  Atter- 
bury"  ntptm$  the  vtmoet  t****!"!,  tandenMii^  aod 
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gratlMde:  "peritaps,"  says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in 
nus  woild  that  I  may  have  cause  to  remember  the 
bishop  of  Rochester."  At  their  last  interview  in  the 
Tower,  Atterburj'  presented  him  with  a  Bible. 

Of  the  Odyssey,  Pope  translated  only  twelve 
books ;  the  rest  were  the  work  of  Broome  and  Fen- 
ton  ;  the  notes  were  written  wholly  by  Broome,  who 
tras  not  over-liberally  rewarded.  The  public  was 
eutefiiUy  kept  ignurant  of  the  several  shares ;  and  an 
account  was  subjoined  at  the  conclusion,  which  is 
now  known  not  to  he  true.  His  contract  with  i^in- 
tot  was  the  same  as  for  the  Iliad,  except  that  only 
VM.  were  to  be  piud  bim  for  each  vuitme.  Hie 
number  of  subscrioers  were  574,  and  of  cojiies  819  ; 
BO  that  his  profit,  when  he  had  paid  his  assistants, 
was  still  very  con-^iderable.  The  work  was  6ni8hed 
in  1735,  ana  from  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no 
More  translations.  The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot's 
expectation;  and  iJif^n  he  pretended  to  discover  some- 
thiag  of  fraud  in  Pupe,  and  commenced  or  threat* 
ened  a  aoit  in  chancery.  On  the  EngUsh  Odyssey 
a  criticism  was  pnhli  hed  by  Spence,  at  that  time 
prelector  of  poetry  at  U\furd,  a  man  whose  learning 
was  not  very  great,  and  whoaa  mind  was  not  very 
powerfiil.  His  criticism,  however,  was  just;  what 
ne  thought,  he  thouglit  rightly;  and  his  remarks 
were  reronunended  by  his  cnolnei-s  and  candour.  In 
him  Pope  had  the  tirst  experience  of  a  critic  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  aa  much  hie  duty  to 
display  beauties  as  expose  faults;  who  censured  with 
respect,  and  praised  with  alacrity.  W  ith  ttiis  cnli- 
dam  Pope  was  so  little  offended  that  he  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from 
that  time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  bis 
laal  hours,  and  cfiin]iilcd  memorials  of  his  convcrsa- 
tioa.  'Vhe  r^ard  of  Pope  recommended  bim  to  tiie 
great  and  powerfnlj  and  he  oh^ned  aerwal  very 
valuable  preferments  in  the  church. 

Not  long  after  Hope  was  returning  home  from  a 
vint  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  passing  a  bridge, 
waa  overturned  into  the  water ;  the  windows  were 
eloeed,  and  being  unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was 
in  danger  of  immediate  death,  when  the  postilion 
snatched  him  out  by  breakmg  the  glass.  Voltaire, 
who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him  a  letter  of  eon- 
eolation.  He  had  been  entertained  by  I'ope  at  his 
table,  where  he  talked  with  uo  mucli  gros^;ncss  that 
Hue.  Flope  waa  driven  from  the  room. 

Pope  soon  afterwards  joined  with  Swift,  who  was 
then  in  England,  to  publish  three  volumes  of  Mis- 
cellanies,  in  which  amongst  other  things  he  inserted 
the  "Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk,"  in  ridicule  of 
Bnmet'a  importance  in  hie  own  luatory,  and  *'A 
Debate  upon  Black  and  White  Horses,"  written  in  all 
the  formalities  of  a  legal  process  by  the  assistance, 
as  is  said,  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  master  of  the 
rolls.  Before  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  sijincd 
by  Swift  and  Pope,  but  apparently  written  by  Pope ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ritiiculoiis  and  romantic  com> 
plaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  autbon  by 
the  dandeatine  aeiaure  and  eale  of  their  papera.  In 
these  Miscellanies  was  first  published  "The  Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry,"  which,  by  such  a  train  of  conse- 
quences as  uaually  passes  in  literary  quarrels,  gave 
Pope  occa>^ion  to  publish  a  new  satirical  work.  In 
1728  he  higan  to  put  Atterbury's  advice  tn  practice; 
and  showed  his  satirical  powers  by  publishing  "The 
Dunciad,"  one  of  his  greatest  aud  moat  elaborate 
performancea,  in  which  he  cndeavouied  to  into 
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contempt  all  the  writera  hy  whom  he  bad  beta 
tacked,  and  some  othen  whom  he  Aoaghftadhb 

to  defend  themselves.  At  the  head  of  the  Dirocw 
he  placed  Theobald,  whom  be  accused  of  lognti- 
tude;  but  whose  real  crime  was  supposed  to  be  that 
of  having  revised  "Shakspeare"  more  b  .?  I'  v  ihii: 
himself.  'Phis  eatire  had  the  effect  wincii  i)«  in- 
tended, bv  Untfalg  the  characters  which  it  toucbtd. 
Ralph,  who,  unneceawrily  iaterpoaing  in  the  quv> 
rel,  got  a  place  in  a  snbMqttent  edition,  complaiari 
that  for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  starving,  u  the 
booksellers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  hit  a- 
pacity. 

'llie  history  of  "  The  Dunciad"  is  ver)- minuftly 
related  by  Pope  himself  in  a  dedication  wlucb  k 
wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex  in  the  name  of  Savage 
"  I  will  relate,"  he  says.  "  the  war  of  Uie  Dubm 
(for  so  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which  begaia 
the  year  1727  and  ended  in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  proper, 
for  reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to  tl^  Misc^ 
nies,  to  ptiblish  such  little  pirrcs  of  theirs  ajj  hadra- 
sually  got  abroad,  there  wm  added  to  ibeia  \hi 
'Treatise  of  the  Bathos;  or  the  Art  of  Sinkiag  io 
Poetry/  It  happened  that  in  one  cfaapta  of  ite 
piece  the  aeveral  pieces  of  bad  poeta  were  nnge^n 
classes,  to  which  were  prefi.xed  almost  all  ibe  ktttr- 
of  the  alphabet  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  raodon;; 
but  such  waa  die  nnmber  of  poeta  eminent  in  All 
art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to  liin 
adi :  all  fell  into  80  violent  a  fury  that  for  half  a 
or  more  the  common  newspapera  (in  roost  of  vhieh 
they  had  eome  property,  as  being  hired  writers)  »t» 
filleid  with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods  and  scuinlv 
lies  they  could  possibly  devise  ;  a  liberty  no  wir  to 
be  wondered  at  in  those  people  and  in  those  p*pa% 
that  for  many  years  during  the  uneontrolbd  liew* 
of  the  press,  had  asjier-^f  l  almost  all  the  great  cha- 
racters of  the  age;  and  this  with  impunity,  theirowo 
pertsons  and  names  being  utterly  secret  and  obscnre. 

"  'iliis  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought  that  he  bad  mm 
some  opportunity  of  doing  good,  by  detecting  mi 
draj^ging  into  light  these  common  enemies  of  ini- 
kind;  since  to  invalidate  this  univeraal  alaodcx 
sufficed  to  thow  what  contemptible  men  wen  At 
authors  of  it.  He  wns  ti  it  ^^  itll(iul  hopes  that  1>T 
manifesting  thedulness  oi  those  who  had  only  latkc 
to  recommend  them,  either  the  bookaeiHerawoaUa*! 
find  their  account  in  em])loying  them,  or  the  act 
themselves,  when  discovered,  want  courage  toproessi 
in  80  unlawful  an  occupation.  This  it  was  that  fi^t 
birth  to  *  The  Dunciad  i  and  he  thought  it  an  li«P- 
neaa  that,  hj  the  faite  flood  of  elander  on  hnnaA  m 
had  acquired  mch  a  peculiar  tight  OVar  their  saWl 
as  waa  necessary  to  this  design. 

<*  On  the  ISth  of  March,  1 729,  at  St.  James's,  thit 
poem  was  presented  to  the  Wmg  and  qureu  (vrbo  W 
before  been  pleased  to  read  it),  ijy  the  ngbl  boeflW- 
able  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  some  days  aitcr  t: 
whole  impression  waa  taken  and  diaperaed  by  sererti  . 
noblemen  and  persona  of  the  firat  dttsttnetioB.  H  ii  ; 
certainly  a  true  observation,  that  no  people  are  , 
patietit  of  censure  a.s  those  who  are  the  greaU'**  ^la^- 
derers,  which  was  wonderfully  ejtemplified  on  ths 
occasion.    On  the  day  the  boi>k  was  first  vended  * 
crowd  of  authors  besuijed  the  shop;  latreatie*,  id- 
vices,  threats  of  law  and  battery;  nay,  ctu-<  v(  'tre>- 
8on',  were  all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  oat  ai 
*rbt  thmM  i*  on  tto  odMr«ide«  the  haMSmnA 
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liawken  made  as  great  efibrts  to  procure  it.  What 
could  a  few  poor  authors  do  against  so  great  a  ma- 
jority M  the  public  I  There  waa  no  atopping  a  tor- 
nnt  witb  a  finger,  so  oat  it  came. 

"  Many  ludicroiH  circumstances  attended  it.  The 
Dances  (for  by  this  name  thejr  were  called)  held 
weekly  cluba  lo  conralt  of  hoatilities  against  tfie  an* 
^or.  One  wrote  a  letter  to  a  great  minister,  axsur- 
inghim  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greatest  enemy  the  govern- 
ment had;  and  another  bought  hi8  image  in  clay  to 
«MCUte  him  in  )  witb  which  sad  aort  of  aatis- 
faetioD  the  gentlomen  wen  *  Uttb  comforted. 

"Some  false  editions  of  the  book  appeared,  having 
an  owl  in  their  froatis(n«eo:  the  true  one,  to  distin- 

?uiahit,  fixed  in  its  aioad  an  ass  laden  with  authors. 
Tien  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed  with  the 
same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  returned  for  dis- 
tinction to  the  owl  again.  Hence  arose  a  great  con- 
teit  of  bookaeUera  againat  bookaeUen,  and  advertise- 
OMiita  agdnat  odwitloemetttat  mum  neoamiending 
the  edition  of  the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the 
asa ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be  diftiiiguiahed, 
to  the  gnat  lioBoiir  abo  of  die  gentkoMii  of  'The 
Dunciad.'" 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contem- 
plated his  victory  over  the  Dunces  with  great  ex- 
ultation {  and  eucb  was  hia  delight  in  the  tumult  | 
which  he  had  nised,  that  for  a  while  hit  natural  aen- 1 

aibility  was  suspended,  and  he  read  reprnnchcs  and  , 
niTectives  without  emotion,  considering  them  only  as 
the  necessary  effeelB  of  tiiat  pain  wbioi  he  r^ofieed 
in  having  given.  j 

"The  Dunciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Swift :  of  the  notes,  part  were  written 
by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  apologetical  letter  waa 
prefixed,  signed  by  Cteland,  but  supposed  to  have 
Deen  written  by  Pope.  After  this  general  war  upon 
duloess,  he  aeema  to  have  indulged  himself  a  while 
in  tranquSfity ;  but  bis  subaeauent  productions  prove 
that  he  was  not  idle.  He  puolished  in  1731  a  poem 
on  "  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  sc- 
▼erely  criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  gardens, 
and  the  entertainments*  of  Timon»  a  man  of  great 
woaildi  said  fi«9e  taste.  By  Timon  he  was  privately 
eaid  to  mean  the  duke  of  Chandos  ;  a  man  perhaps 
too  much  pleased  with  pomp  and  show,  but  of  a  kind 
and  beneficent  temper,  and  who  had  consequently 
the  voice  of  the  public  in  his  favour.  A  violent  out- 
cry was  therefore  raiiied  against  the  ingratitude  anil 
treachery  of  Pope,  who  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  patroni^  of  Chandos  liMr  a  present  of 
•  diousand  pounds,  and  who  gained  the  opportunity 
of  insulting  him  hy  the  kindness  of  his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  publicly 
deided  i  hot  from  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on 
a  character  so  amiable  brouj^ht  upon  him,  he  tried  .-.ll 
means  of  escaping.  The  name  of  ClelLiiul  was  'd^nni 
employed  in  an  a|>ology,  by  which  no  man  was  saiis- 
fiea,  and  he  was  at  last  reaoced  to  shelter  his  teme- 
rity bdiind  disshnulation,  and  endeavofur  to  make 
tliat  disbelieved  which  be  never  had  confidence  openly 
to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the  duke, 
which  was  answered  witb  great  magnanimity,  as  bv  a 
roan  who  accented  his  e.xcuse  without  believing  his 
professions,  lie  said  that  to  have  ridiculed  his  taste 
or  his  buildings  had  been  an  indifferent  action  in  an- 
other man ;  but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciurocal  kind- 
ness  that  had  been  cidianged  betvaoa  mm.  It  had 
bnan  Ish  aaiily  cxcoiad. 
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The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a  man 
whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whotn  he  seemed  to 
love  with  more  tenderness  than  any  other  of  hia  lite- 
rary friends.  Pope  was  now  forty- four  yean  old ; 
an  age  at  which  the  mind  begins  less  easily  to  admit 
new  confidence,  and  the  will  to  grow  less  flexible ; 
and  when  therefore  the  departun  of  an  old  friend  is 
very  acutely  felt.  In  the  next  year  he  lost  hia  mother, 
not  by  an  unexpected  death,  for  she  had  lasted  to  the 
age  of  ninety-three;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  filial  piety  of  Pope  waa  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  and  exemplary  ;  his  parents  had  the  happi- 
ness of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit  of  ])oetical 
reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  bis  fortune,  and 
without  a  rival  in  hia  fiune,  and  found  no  diminution 
of  hia  respect  or  tenderness.  Whatever  was  his  pride, 
to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was  hia  irri- 
taltility,  to  them  he  was  gentle.  Pope  now  passed 
much  of  hia  time  at  Uagley,  and  his  favourite  sum- 
mer-boose is' delineated  oeneath. 


One  of  die  pssssgse  of  Pope's  life  which  seemt  to 

deserve  some  encjuiry,  was  a  publication  of  letters 
between  him  and  many  of  his  friends,  which,  failing 
into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  raracious  bookseller,  were 
by  him  printed  and  sold.  This  volume  containing 
some  letlen  from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  proseco- 
lion  against  him  in  the  house  of  lords  for  breach  of 
privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate  the  re- 
sentment of  his  friends.  Guril  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  knowing  himself  in  no  great  danger,  spoke  of 
Pope  with  very  little  reverence.  "  He  has."  «aid 
Curll,  "  a  knack  at  veraifvinff ;  but  in  prose  I  think 
myself  a  match  for  him.  When  the  orders  of  the 
house  were  examined,  none  of  them  appeared  to  have 
been  infringed  ;  Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and 
Pope  was  left  to  seek  some  other  remedy.  Curll's 
account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in  a  clergyman's 
gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  band,  brought  and  offered 
to  sale  a  number  of  printed  volumes,  which  he  found 
to  be  Pope's  epistolary  correspondence ;  that  he  asked 
no  name  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price  de- 
manded, and  thought  himsdf  authorised  to  use  hie 
purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

Before  these  letters  appeared  he  publi.shed  his  "£&• 
say  on  Man,"  which.  If  Itis  letter  to  Swift  be  rightty 
explained  by  the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years 
under  his  consideration,  and  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  desired  the  success  with  great  solicitude.  He 
had  now  many  open,  and  doubtleaa  many  secret  ene« 
niea.  The  Dnncea  wen  yet  anaiting  with  the  war: 
and  «he  a^pniority  whidi  ba  publicly  amgatad  dia« 
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Eosed  the  world  to  wish  for  his  htttntliation.  All  this 
e  knew,  nnr!  nj^ainst  all  tliis  he  provided.  own 
name,  aiid  liiat  of  his  friend,  to  whom  the  work  in- 
•cribed,  were  in  the  first  editions  carefully  suppresj^ed ; 
•nd  th«  poem,  beinc  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to 
one  or  another,  U  ravoxir  determined  or  conjecture 
wandered;  "it  was  given,"  tiuysWarburton/'lo  every 
man*  except  him  only  who  could  write  it."  Those 
who  Uke  only  when  they  like  the  Mithor»  and  who  ere 
under  the  dominion  of  a  name,  condemned  it;  and 
those  admired  it  who  are  willing  to  scatter  praise  at 
random,  wlikih,  while  it  is  unappropri«lad»  excites  no 
envy.  Those  friends  uf  Pope  tiint  M-er?  truftpd  with 
the  secret,  went  about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new* 
bom  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so  much 
in  danser  firom  any  former  rival.  To  those  authors 
whom  he  had  personally  offended,  and  whose  opinion 
the  world  considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  a 
pment  before  publication,  that  they  might  defeat  their 
own  enmity  by  praises  which  they  could  not  aftenivards 
decentlv  retract.  With  these  precautions,  in  1733 
wau  published  the  first  part  <^  tne  "  Essay  on  Man." 
There  had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  I'ojie  was- 
busy  upon  a  system  of  morality ;  but  this  design  was 
not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had  a  form  and 
a  title  with  which  its  readers  were  unacquainted. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  epistle  exhibited 
two  memorable  correctione.  At  €m  toe  poet  and  his 
friend 


"  Expiate  freely  o'er  this  tiwae  of  man. 
A  Blfhly  anae  ^araUt  ititkimt  a^*—  " 


For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

"  AmighljrnaM,  but  not  wUkotU  a  plan: 


For,  if  there  was  no  plan  it  wae  in  vain  to  deecnhe  or 
to  trace  the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  waa  of  these  Udm  :— 


•*  Aodsnlte  of  piMe,  in4  im  M|rKnM»*«  ifUe, 
OiM  ttalk  Is  dsen  whilsvsr  Is.  isri^ : '* 

Bnt  having  afterwards  dtacovered,  or  been  shown,that 

the  "truth"  which  subsisted  "in  spite  of  reaaon  " 
could  not  be  very  "  clear,"  he  substituted 
*■  And  spits  of  pride,    m^g  muon'itpO*.** 

The  second  and  third  epistles  were  published,  and 
Pope  was  more  and  more  suspected  of  writing  them ; 
at  last,  in  1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet  Tn  the  eonehidon  it  ia  auffi- 
cicntly  acknowledged  that  the  principal  doctrine  of 
the  "Essay  on  Man"  was  received  from  Bolingbroke, 
who  n  said  to  hare  ridlenled  Pope  among  those  who 
enioycil  bis  confidrncc,  as  having  adopted  and  ad- 
Tsinced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive  the 
coaaeqnence,  and  aa  Uindly  propq^adng  opinions 
contrary  to  hi-?  nwvi 

About  thiR  tune  Warl)urlon  begun  to  make  his  ap- 
peannca  in  the  first  ranks  of  learning.  He  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  faculties,  n  mind  fervid  and  vehement, 
sapplied  by  incessant  and  unlimited  enquiry  with 
wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet 
had  not  oppressed  hia  im^ination,  nor  clouded  his 
perspicacity.  To  every  wonc  he  bronght  a  memory 
full  fraught,  togetbrr  i\  !th  a  fancy  fertile  of  original 
combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the  powers  of  the 
scholar,  the  reasnner,  and  tlu*  wit.  Bat  hia  know- 
ledf^ewas  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his 
pursuits  too  eagei-  to  be  always  cautious.    Hia  abili- 


ties gave  him  an  hangh^r  coiilldeae«»  which  he  dia^ 

dained  to  conceal ;  and  his  impatienoe  of  oppontion 
disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  such  con- 
temptuous superiority  as  made  his  readers  comnionly 
his  enemies,  and  excited  afainst  the  advocate  the 
wiaheiof  some  D^ofiivoared  the  eaoss.  IIehad,io 
the  early  part  r  f  bis  life,  pleased  himself  with  the  no- 
tice of  inferior  wits  and  corresponded  with  the  enf- 
misa  of  Pope.  A  lettor  was  produced,  when  lie  hii 
perhaps  himself  forgotten  it,  in  whicli  be  tells  C-on- 
canen,  **  D^'den,  I  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  lei- 
sure, and  rope  for  want  of  genius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."  And  when 
Theobald  pubUshed  "Shakspeare"  in  opposition  to 
Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied  by  SVarburtan. 
But  Uie  time  was  now  come  when  Waruurtoa  was  (• 
change  his  opinion,  and  Pope  was  to  find  adefiwdcr 
ill  liiin  who  nad  contributed  >o  much  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  rivaL  The  arrogance  of  Warbortoa  ex- 
cited agunat  him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  tbsi^ 
fore  it  may  be  supposed  that  hi  ?  union  with  Pope  \rit 
censured  aa  hypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  Warbur- 
ton,  whatevar  was  his  motive,  undertook,  without  ss* 
liritntion,  to  rps-cue  I'ofie  from  the  talons  of  a  n\lCJ 
writer  named  Crousaz,  wtio  iiad  accused  him  of  £»- 
vouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  revelation;  and  from 
month  to  monm  continued  a  vindication  of  the 
say  on  M8n'*in  a  literary  journal  of  that  time,  caDcd 
"The  Rquiblick  of  Letters." 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendeocr 
of  hte  own  wonc,  was  glad  that  the  portions,  of  ohieh 
he  perceived  himself  not  to  know  the  full  meaninj, 
could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean 
well.  How  much  he  was  pleased  with  hisgratailoai 
defender,  the  following  letter  evidently  shows 

"  Sir,  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  11.  two  taore 
of  your  letters.    It  is  in  the  greatest  hurry  inugio- 
able  that  1  write  thia;  but  I  cannot  help  thanking 
in  particular  for  your  third  letter,  which  is  so  Op 
tremely  clear,  short,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr.  Ciou- 
saz  ought  never  to  have  another  answer,  and  deserved 
not  so  good  an  one.   I  can  only  say,  you  do  him  too 
much  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  so  odd  astfe 
expresitioD  seems  i  for  you  have  made  my  syste^a  at 
clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  could  not.  It>« 
indeed  the  same  system  as  mine,  b»it  illnstrated  witi 
a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  tlu 
same  still  when  it  is  glorified.    I  am  sure  1  iiks  it 
better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will  every  mail  ^ 
I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain,  but  Ididort 
explain  my  own  meaning  so  well  as  you.  You  nodcr- 
stuid  me  aa  well  aa  I  do  myself  i  but  you  express  ox 
better  than  I  could  express  mysell   Pray  accept  ibe 
sinci  rt  ^l  ad  Tiowledginents.    I  cannot  but  wish  l'ne*« 
letters  were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  iound 
(with  your  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  •* 
least,  or  all  of  them  into  French  ;  but  I  shall  not  pro- 
ceed a  step  without  your  consent  and  opinion,"  it 
From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  '^^^ 
with  his  commentator,  and  amply  rewarded  his  k»d* 
ness  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  introduced  him  to  Im> 
Murray,  by  whose  interest  he  became  preacher  at 
Lincoln'a  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  bia  * 
bishopric.   "When  he  died 
of  his  works,  a  legacy  which 
mated,  according  to  Johnson,  sd,  4,U0U/. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality  supposed  to 
be  contained  in  the  "  K  ny  on  Man,"  it  was  hisin* 
tention  to  write  disUiict  poems  upon  the  ditiacal  v*' 


he  left  him  the  proper^ 
:h  may  be  reasonably 
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ties  or  conditiom  of  fifei  om  of  wliieh  it  Om  tipMB 

to  Lord  Jiiitliurst  on  the  "  Use  of  Riches,"  a  work  on 
which  he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  bestowed. 
Into  this  poem  mtmt  Unti  •rebiitorically  thrown,  and 
aome  known  characters  are  introiliiccd,  with  nUu  ra 
of  which  It  is  diflBcolt  to  say  how  far  ihev  are  real  or 
fictitious.  This  is  the  only  work  in  which  the  author 
}!:!•?  p-.vrn  n  hint  of  liis  n'bgion  by  ridicuUng  the  CCTO* 
niony  oi  burning  lue  pope,  and  by  mentioning  with 
some  indigmtkm  the  inscription  on  the  monument. 
When  thk  pons  was  first  published,  the  dialogue 
having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  iierplexed  Ukd  ob« 
scure.  Pope  seems  to  have  written  with  no  very  dis- 
tinct idea,  for  he  calla  that "  An  Epistle  to  Bathuret" 
in  whidi  Balborat  it  introdneed  as  epeakintf.  He 
afterwards  inscribed  to  Lord  Cobhnrn  hi'?  *'  Charac- 
ters of  Men/'  written  with  close  attentiun  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  modifteationa  cf  life.  In 
this  j)nrrn  he  hii".  pri'lenvoiired  to  establish  and  exem- 
plify his  iavourite  theory  ot  tiie  ruling  passion,  by 
which  he  means  an  oii^nal  direction  of  desire  to  some 
particular  object,  an  innate  affection  which  givea  all 
action  a  determinate  and  invariable  tendency,  and 
o|>erate8  upon  the  whole  system  of  life,  either  openly 
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or  more  lecretly,  by  the  intervention  of  some  acci- 
dental or  •nbordimite  propensity. 

To  the  "  {'liarncters  of  Men"  he  added  Roon  after, 
in  an  t$pi!>tle  suppu»ed  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Bfartlia  Blount,  but  which  the  last  edition  has  taken 
from  her,  the  "  Characters  of  Women."  TW;"  j>oem, 
which  was  executed  with  great  diligence,  and  m  the 
author's  opinion  with  great  •aeoea^»  wae  neglected  at 
its  first  publication,  as  the  comnoentaior  stippoees, 
because  the  public  was  informed  bv  an  advertise- 
ment that  it  contained  no  character  drawn  from  the 
life;  an  aaeertion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  ex- 
pect or  wish  to  have  been  behaved,  and  which  heaooii 
gave  Ills  readers  sufficient  reason  to  distrtwt,  by  tell- 
ing them,  in  a  note,  that  the  work  was  imperfect  be- 
eauae  part  of  his  subject  waa  vice  too  high  to  be  yet 
exposed. 

He  afterwards  published  (between  1/30  and  17^0) 
*'  I  mitationaof  Different  Poena  of  Horace,"  generally 
with  his  name,  and  once,  as  was  suspected,without  it. 
What  he  waa  upon  moral  i)rincii>les  ashamed  to  own, 
he  ought  to  have  suppressed.  This  mode  of  imita- 
tion, in  which  the  anoenu  are  iiamiliarised,  by  adapt- 
ing their  eentiments  to  modem  topics,  by  making 
Horace  say  of  Shakspeare  what  he  nnginally  said  of 
£nnittB,  andaccommiKiatiog  his  satires  on  Pantolabus 
and  Nomentanna  to  tlio  flatterers  and  prodigals  of 
our  own  time,  was  first  jiractisc  l  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  by  Ohlham  and  Kochesttr.  It 
is  a  kind  of  middle  composition  between  translation 
nnd  original  design,  which  pleases  when  the  thoughts 
are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  parallels  lucky. 
It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite  amusement ; 
for  he  haa  earned  it  fnrUier  than  any  former  pc»et. 
He  published  Bkewise  a  revivil  of  Dr.  Demie'a  **  Sa- 


tires," which 


ommended  to  him  by  the  duke  of 


Shrewsbury  and  the  earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no 
great  impreadon  on  llie  public.  The  epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to  be  derived  in  its  first  de- 
sign from  Doileau's  "  Address  k  son  Esprit,"  was 
pubhsiwd  in  January  1735,  about  a  month  before 
the  death  "f  him  to  v.liom  it  i.s  inscribed,  it  is  to 
be  regreued  tii.ii  eiilier  honour  or  pleasure  should 
have  been  missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  estimable 
for  hia  learning,  amiable  for  his  Me,  and  venenble 


for  his  piety.  In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to 
with  the  public.  He  vindicates  himself  from  cen- 
siures,  and  with  dimity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces hk  own  chuma  to  kindnaaa  and  respect.  Into 

this  poem  are  interwoven  several  paragraphs  which 

had  been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  awl  among 

them  the  satirical  lines  upon  Addison,  of  which  the 

last  couplet  has  been  twice  corrected.  It  was  at  firat^ 

<*  Who  would  not  imUe  if  (ucb  a  nua  there  be  t 
Who  wedd  net  laa|h  tt  Addisea  nsra  hel" 

llien, 

*'WlMweaUw>t  grirTc  if  such  a  man  there  be  T 
yfho  wooU  not  uugb  if  Addttm  were  lis  1** 

And  it  stands  at  last, 

•*  Who  but  iDTiit  laugh  if  inch  a  man  there  )>«  f 
Who  would  not  weep  !f  Attkus  were  h*- »" 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord  Herveyt 
who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  steady  adhertnt 
to  the  ministry  ;  and  being  offenth  d  with  a  con« 
temptuous  answer  to  one  of  hispamphlets,  had  sum* 
moned  Pulteney  to  a  duel.  Whether  he  or  font 
made  the  first  attack,  perhaps  cannot  now  be  easuy 
known.  He  had  written  an  invective  against  Pope, 
whom  he  calls  "  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  lliy  birth 
obscure ;"  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  batter.  To 
this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  Terse  and  prose.  Hia 
ver-'js  ,iT'.:  in  thii  poem  ;  and  the  prose,  though  it 
WSM  never  gent,  is  printed  among  liis  letters. 

His  hat  satires  of  a  geneml  kind  were  two  dia- 
logues, named,  from  th"  Trar  in  which  they  were 
published,  "  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Thirty-eight." 
In  these  poema  maay  are  praised  and  many  are  re- 
proached. Pope  was  then  entangled  in  tiie  ojiposi- 
lion ;  a  follower  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  dined 
at  his  house,  and  the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed 
and  censured  the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  His  po» 
lifical  partiality  was  too  plainly  abown ;  he  forgot  the 
1  ru  1  nee  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  earlier  years, 
uninjured  and  unoffending,  through  much  mora 
violent  ooafliett  of  faction.  In  the  first  dialogue, 
having  an  opportunity  of  prai.sing  Allrn  of  Bath,  he 
asked  his  leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illustri- 
ous by  any  merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  caOad  bim  ia 
his  verses  "  low-bom  Allen."  Men  are  seldom  sa- 
tisfied with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by  any 
mention  of  defect.  Allen  seems  not  to  have  taken 
any  pleasure  in  this  epithet,  which  was  afterwarda 
BoRened  into'* bumble  AUan."  In  the  second  dia- 
logue he  took  some  liberty  with  oneof  the  Fo.xcs,! 
others,  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttieton,  took 
opportunity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  bim  with 
the  friertflsnip  of  a  lamjiooner,  who  scattsred  his  ink 
without  fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he  hoped 
the  resentment  .of  tiw  lagidatmo  ipooU  qfoiddy  be 
discharged. 

'Ilie  "  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  pubU^hed  about 
this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of  a  work 
projected  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot, 
who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  de- 

nominated  themselves  the  Scriblerus  Club.  Their 
purpose  was  to  censure  the  abuses  of  learning  by  a 
fictitious  life  of  an  infirtnated  scholar.  They  were 
dispersr  i ,  the  design  was  never  completed ;  .  id 
Warburton  laments  its  miscarriage  as  an  event  very 
disastrous  to  polite  letters.  If  the  whobmay  be  es- 
timated by  this  specimen,  which  seems  to  be  the 

K reduction  of  Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches  perhaps 
y  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented, 
lor  the  foUiea  which  the  writer  lidicuJea  are  so  little 
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praetlMd  tliat  they  are  not  known ;  nor  can  the  sa- 
tire be  understood  but  by  the  learned  :  he  raises 
phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away. 
-  For  diia  reason  this  joint  prodnction  of  tbice  great 
writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from  man- 
kind ;  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read  has  been 
forgotten,  M  no  man  could  be  wiser,  beUer,  or  mer- 
rier, by  remembering  it.  The  di  =^i:rn  cannot  boast 
of  much  originality,  for,  besides  Uh  general  resem- 
blance  to  Don  Quixote,  there  will  be  found  in  it  par- 
ticular imitationa  of  "  The  History  of  Mr.  OufRe." 

Pope  did  not  now  sink  into  idleness;  he  had 
planned  a  work  which  he  considered  as  subsequent 
to  his  "  Essay  on  Man."  of  whith  he  has  given  this 
■eemint  to  ifr,  8«ift  t^**  If  ertr  I  wiitv  my  more 
•ptstles  in  verse,"  observes  he,  "one  of  them  shnll 
De  addressed  to  you.  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and 
begun  it ;  but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
as  finished  as  my  last  work  mis^ht  to  be,  that  is  to 
say,  more  6nished  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  sub- 
ject is  large,  and  will  divide  inbi  four  epistles,  which 
naturally  follow  the  'Essay  on  Man,'  vis.,  1.  Of 
the  extent  and  limits  of  htmaan  reason  and  science. 
2.  A  view  of  the  useful  and  therefore  atf  iiinnble,  and 
of  the  unosefttl  and  therefore  unattainable  art*.  3. 
Of  the  neture,  ende,  apptica^on,  end  me  of  diffinmit 
capnrities.  4.  Of  the  use  of  learning,  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  world  and  of  wit.  It  will  conclude  with 
a  satire  against  the  misapplication  of  all  these,  ezem- 
plilied  by  pictures,  characters,  and  c.tamples." 

Pope  now  began  to  suffer  from  an  astlitna,  and 
iadiBf  tlie  powers  of>  life  gradually  declining,  he  had 
no  longer  courage  to  undertake  a  new  work ;  hut, 
from  the  materids  which  he  had  provided,  he  added, 
at  Warburton's  request,  another  book  to  "  Tiie  Dun- 
ded,"  of  which  the  deaign  is  to  hdicula  snch  studies 
■s  are  eitlier  hopdcM  or  ndesai,  M  either  pursue 
what  is  unatliinable,  or  wbi^  if  it  be  attMned,  is  of 
no  use. 

When  tiiie  book  was  printed  the  laurel  bad  been 

for  vnmr  time  upon  the  head  of  Cibber,  a  man  whom 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Pope  could  regard  with 
much  kindness  or  esteem,  though  in  one  of  the 
imitations  of  Horace  he  has  liberally  enough  praised 
the  "Careless  Husband."  In  "The  Dunciad," 
among  other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Cibber»  who  in  lua  '*  Apology"  complains  of  the  great 
poet's  tmkmdnees  as  note  injurious, "  because,**  «ayi 
he,  "I  [II  rcr  have  offended  him."  It  miglit  have 
been  expected  that  Pope  should  have  been  in  some 
degree  latiafied  bytbte  sobnaieatve  gentleness,  but 
no  such  conseqnencc  appeared.  Though  he  conde- 
acended  to  commend  Cibber  once,  he  mentioned  him 
afterwards  contemptuously  in  one  of  his  satires,  and 
again  in  his  epi'-tle  tn  Arbuthnot.  and  in  the  fourth 
book  of  "  The  Duru  iad"  attacked  liim  with  acri- 
mony, to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  dis- 
coverable. Perha{M  he  imagined  that  in  ridicuhng 
the  laureat  he  satirixed  those  by  whom  the  laurel  had 
hcen  given,  and  gratified  that  ambitiou.s  petulance 
with  which  he  affected  to  insult  the  great.  The  se- 
verity this  aatire  left  Cibber  no  longer  any  pa- 
tience. He  had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  jmwers 
to  believe  that  he  could  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  ad- 
versary, and  doubtless  did  not  want  inAtigatara»  who* 
without  any  care  about  the  ^'ictory,  desired  to  amuse 
themselves  by  looking  on  at  the  contest.  He  therefore 
published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his  reso- 
wtioa  ftom  thai  tima  naw  to  bear  another  bloir 
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wiAoot  retoming  it,  and  to  tire  oat  bieadv«mrybf 

perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer  him  by  strength. 
The  incessant  and  unappeasable  attacks  of  Pope  hg 
impotea  to  a  very  distant  cause.  After  Ae  "Time 
Hours  after  Marriage"  had  been  driven  off  the  Ktage 
by  the  offence  which  the  mummv  ami  crocodile  gare 
the  audience,  while  the  exploded  scene  was  fresh  in 
memory,  it  happcncr!  that  Cibber  plaved  Bayes  in  the 
rehearsal;  and,  as  it  liad  been  usual  to  enliven  tiic 
part  bv  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical  tn]ine> 
tiool,  ne  laid  that  ha  once  tliought  to  have  intra- 
daeed  bis  lovers  disgntted  in  a  mummy  and  a  croco- 
rlilp  "'riiia,"  say?  be,  "was  received  with  load 
claps,  wliich  indicated  contempt  of  the  ]^y«"  Pen 
who  waa  betUnd  tbo  aeenee.  meetmg  bmi  at  be  hft 
the  stage,  attacked  him,  as  he  says,  with  all  the  viro. 
lence  of  a  "  wit  out  of  hts  senses/'  to  which  be  re- 
plied, "  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice  of  wbat 
was  said  by  particular  a  mnn  than  tn  declarr?,  thit 
as  often  ns  he  pla\  ud  timt  part  tie  would  repeal  the 
same  proN'ocation." 

Pope  had  now  been  enovgh  acquainted  with  hu- 
man life  to  know,  if  his  passion  had  not  been  too 

powerful  fitr  understanding,  that  from  a  conten- 
tion like  his  with  Cibber  the  world  aeeka  nothkf 
bnt  divenrion,  wbldi  ia  Riven  at  tiie  eipeDoe  of  dis 

higher  character.  When  Cibbrr  lampooned  Pope 
cttriosity  was  excite<i  i  what  Fope  would  say  of  Cib* 
ber  nobody  enquired,  but  in  hope  that  Pope's  aspe- 
rity might  betray  his  pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

In  May  1744  Pope  found  his  death  was  approach- 
ing; on  the  sixth  of  that  month  he  was  all  day  de- 
linous,  which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  at 
a  sufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man;  be 
afterwards  complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a 
curtain,  and  in  false  colours}  and  one  day,  in  the 
presence  of  Dodsley,  aiked  what  arm  it  wm  dat 
came  out  from  the  wall.  He  said  that  hi';  creat^A 
inconvenience  was  inability  to  think.  Boliogbroke 
wept  over  him  in  this  state  of  helplMe  decay ;  sad 
lipinp  tnlti  by  Spcnce  that  Pope,  at  the  intermis^iL^a 
ot  his  dciiriousness,  was  always  saying  somel^o^ 
kind  either  of  his  present  or  abaeat  ^eods.  and  that 
his  humanity  seemed  to  have  tur\'ived  hits  under- 
standing, answered,  "It  has  so;"  and  added,  "I 
never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  so  tender  a 
heart  for  hia  particular  friende*  or  DOfe  geaMil 
friendship  tar  mankind."  At  anotber  time  be  and 
"I  liive  known  Ppt  these  thirty  years,  and  value 
III)  self  more  in  his  friendship  than" — hie  giicf  tbcs 
iiufjpressed  bie  voice. 

Pope  e.tpressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  future 
state.  Being  asked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  ca- 
tholic, whetlier  he  would  not  die  like  his  father  and 
mother,  and  whether  a  priest  <*hould  not  be  called, 
he  answered,  "  I  do  not  linnk  it  essential,  but  it  wifl 
be  very  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in 
mind  of  it."  In  the  morning  after  the  priest  bad 
given  him  tbe  last  aaeraments  he  said.  "  There  is 
nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  fnemislup, 
and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  onlv  a  part  of  virtue." 
He  died  in  the  evening  of  die  90m  of  May,  17**,  to 
placidly  that  the  attendants  did  not  perceive  the 
exact  time  of  his  departure.  He  nus  buried  at 
Twickenham,  near  his  father  and  mother,  wfaeie  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  liim  by  bia  coaunsB- 
tator,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Tbe  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  examined,  not 
10  much  with  attentioD  to  alight  ianUaor  pet^bMO' 
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ties,  as  to  the  general  character  and  effect  of  each 
performance.  It  seems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to 
initiate  himself  by  pastorals,  which,  not  professiiiff  to 
imitate  real  life,  require  do  experience,  and,  exhibit- 
iii^'  r  ;ily  the  simple  o|ur;iti<)n  of  unmin({led  passions, 
admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  Ueep  enouiry.  Pope's 
ptstorda  tre  not,  boweror,  composed  wot  wMi  clow 
thou)j;ht ;  they  liave  reference  to  the  times  of  the 
day,  tiie  seaiioas  of  tlie  year,  and  the  periods  of  hu- 
Bum  life.  To  diarge  these  paalonb  with  want  of 
invention  is  to  require  what  was  never  intrnfierl 
'Die  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  frequent  thai  the 
writer  evidently  means  rather  to  »how  his  literature 
than  his  wit.  The  datiffn  of  "  Windwr  Fomt"  ia 
evidently  derived  from  **Cooper*t  HfU,**  with  lone 

attention  tu  WiiIIltVs  yo€\n  on  "The  Park  I.uit 

Pom  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  hit  masters  in  variety 
and  deganco,  and  Iho  art  of  teterehapginfif  descrip- 
tion, narrative,  and  morality.  The  "'iVmple  of 
Fame"  has,  as  Steele  warmly  declared,  "  a  thousand 
beanliea.**  Bvwy  put  i«  splendid ;  there  is  great 
hixuriance  of  ornaments;  the  orij^nal  vision  of 
Chaucer  was  never  denied  to  be  much  improved,  the 
dlegory  is  very  skilfully  continued,  the  imagery  is 
properly  selected,  and  learnedly  displayed  i  yet,  with 
an  this  comprehension  of  excellence,  ae  its  scene  is 
laii!  in  remote  aga,  and  its  sentiments,  if  thi'  con- 
cluding paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  relation  to 
genera  manners  or  eomnion  life,  it  never  obtuned 
much  notice,  but  is  turned  Kilently  over,  and  seldom 
quoted  or  mentioned  with  either  praise  or  blame. 

Tlie  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  was  undertaken 
at  the  desire  of  Steele:  in  this  the  author  is  pfene- 
raliy  coafesaed  to  have  miscamed,  vet  he  has  mis- 
camed  only  as  ooaporsd  with  Dryden ;  for  he  has 
far  outgone  other  competitors.  Dryden's  plan  is 
better  chosen ;  history  will  always  take  stronf^er 
hold  of  the  attention  than  fable  :  the  passions  excite  1 
by  Dryden  are  the  {>kasurM  and  pains  of  real  life, 
the  scene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  existence 
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turbulent  delight;  Pope  hangs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Dryden  finds  uie  peesf  s  of  the  mind. 

One  of  his  greatest  though  of  his  earliest  works, 
is  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  which,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  would  have  placed  him  among  the 
first  critics  and  the  first  poets,  m  it  exhibits  every 
mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify 
didactic  composition,  selection  of  matter,  novelty 
flf  arrangement,  justness  of  precept,  splendour  of 
iOastretion,  and  propriety  of  digression. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated  on 
"The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  by  readers  of  every  class, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that  which 
is  universally  allowfd  to  i)e  thp  most  attractive  of  all 
ludicrous  compositions,  let  it  rather  be  now  enquired 
from  what  sources  the  power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 
Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perspicacity, 
has  remarked  that  the  preternatural  agents  are  very 
ha|)pily  ada))te(i  io  the  purposes  of  the  poem.  The 
heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain  attention:  we 
efaonld  have  tntned  awny  from  •  eontest  between  Ve- 
nus and  Diana.  The  employment  of  allegorical  per- 
sons aln-aysi  excites  conviction  of  its  own  absurdity  ; 
they  may  produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions  ; 
when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves : 
thus  discord  may  raise  a  mutiny  ;  but  discord  cannot 
condnet  n  march,  nor  besiege  a  town.  Pope  brought 
ia  Tiew  a  new  nos  of  beings,  with  powen  and  pas- 


sions proportionate  to  their  operation.  Tlie  Sylphs 
and  Gnomes  act  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table  what 
more  terrific  and  more  powerful  phantoms  peifocm 
OB  die  stormT  ocean  or  the  field  of  battle  t  they  give 

their  proper  help,  and  d(<  tli  c  lr  proper  mischief.  Pope 
is  said  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  this  petty  nation ;  a  chait^e  which  might  with  moio 

I'ustice  have  fteen  brought  npainat  the  author  of  the 
liad,  who  doubtless  adopted  the  religious  system 
of  his  eoontry ;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names  of 
his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ?  Has  he 
not  assigned  them  cjiiaia^iier!!  aud  operations  never 
heard  of  before  i  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
Mrst  poetiod  eststenee  ?  If  this  is  not  suflicient  to 
denominate  bie  woric  original,  nothing  original  ever 
can  Ik-  v,  rittcn  In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very 
high  degree,  the  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an 
auUior.  New  things  are  made  mmUuir,  and  fwdlisr 
thins^s  HTc  m;idi?  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people,  never 
heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  manner  so 
clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seelcs  for  no  further 
information,  bnt  immediately  mingles  with  his  nev 
acquaiauuce,  adopts  their  interests,  and  attends  their 
pursuiu,  loves  a  Sylph,  and  detests  a  Gnome. 

The  chief  hdp  of  Pope  in  the  Iliad  was  drawn 
from  the  venions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed 
much  of  his  imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the 
debt  was  now  paid  bv  his  translator.  Pope  searched 
the  pages  of  Dryden  tor  happy  combinations  of  beroie 
diction  ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  arMc  1  much 
to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  language  with 
ao  mncb  diligence  end  art  that  he  has  teft  in  his 
Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  elegance?  to  poste- 
rity. His  version  may  be  said  to  have  tuned  the 
English  tongue ;  for  since  its  appenmiee^  no  writer, 
however  draeient  in  other  powers,  has  wanted  me- 
lo<lv.  Such  a  series  of  lines  so  elaborately  corrected, 
arid  so  sweetly  modulated,  took  possession  of  the  pub- 
he  ear  {  the  unlettered  was  enamoured  of  the  poem> 
and  the  leemed  wondered  at  the  translstion. 

'ITie  folln'i\'ini.y  letter  frotn  I'ope  to  his  frlcml  ^fr. 
Bridges  forms  an  interesting  lUustiation  of  his  great 
work  from  the  Greek : — 

"  Sir,  the  favn';r  nf  yniir  letter,  with  your  remarks, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged ;  and  the  i>peed 
with  which  you  discharged  so  tnnUestHne  a  task, 
doubles  the  obligation,  f  must  own,  you  have  pleased 
roe  very  much  by  the  commendations  so  ill  bestowed 
upon  me  ;  hut,  I  assure  you,  much  more  by  the  frank- 
ness of  your  censure,  which  I  oi^htto  take  the  more 
kindly  of  thetwo.  as  it  is  mors  advantageous  to  a 
scrilililiT  to  1h>  iin;ir(jvfil  in  liri^  judgment  tlian  to  be 
soothed  m  his  vanity.  The  greater  part  of  those  de- 
viations from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  observed, 
I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes ;  ivho  are, 
it  seems,  as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  original  as  they  are  dscryed  for  the  badness  ci 
their  translations.  Chapman  pretends  to  hate  re- 
stored the  genuine  sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mis- 
takes of  all  former  explainers,  iu  several  hundred 
places :  and  the  Cambridge  editora  of  (he  larige  Ho- 
mer, in  Greek  and  Latin,  atti^ted  eo  mnch  to 
Hohhcs  that  they  confess  they  have  corrected  the 
old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  bv  hia  version. 
I'or  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  autnor's  meaning 
to  be  as  you  have  exi)lained  it ;  yet  their  authority, 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  imperfectness  m 
the  language,  over-ruled  me.  However,  Sir,  you 
maj  be  coudieoi  I  think  yon  in  the  riglit,  becniae 
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yen  happen  to  be  of  my  opinioB :  for  SMBf  ht  iImbi 

say  what  they  will,  never  approve  any  other's  86080, 
but  as  it  squares  with  their  own.  But  you  have 
nado  mo  much  more  proud  of,  and  potitive  in  my 
judgment,  since  it  is  Rtren^i^thenecl  by  yoxm.  I  think 
your  criticisms,  which  regard  the  expresaions,  very 
just,  and  shall  make  my  profit  of  them ;  to  give  you 
•OHM  proof  that  I  am  in  Mraest,  I  will  alMr  wnt 
mwm  on  yoar  ban  otneetkra,  though  I  have  Mr. 
Dryden's  example  for  cacn  of  tliern.  And  tliin,  I  lii![)e, 
you  will  account  no  amall  piece  of  obedience  from 
one  who  valiHn  Ae  anthoritjr  of  one  true  poet  above 
that  of  twenty  critics  or  commpntntnrs  But  though 
I  speak  thus  of  commentators,  1  will  continue  to  read 
mnfaSIf  ail  I  can  procure,  to  make  up  that  my  for 
my  own  wrtnt  nf  critical  undpr^tanding  m  the  original 
bti'iiuiieii  oi  IIiimL-r  Though  ihe  greatest  of  them 
are  certainly  thusu  of  invention  and  design,  which 
are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  laii|(aage :  for  the  dia> 
tinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the  conaent 
of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations)  first  in  the  manners 
(which  include  all  the  speeches,  as  being  no  other 
tiian  the  reiweaetttatietta  of  eadt  penon't  manners  bv 
his  words),  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  which 
carrien  yuu  away  with  him  with  tliat  Hunderful  force 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is  master 
of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer  innkfs  you 
interested  and  concerneil  before  yuu  are  aware,  all 
at  once,  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  soft  d^|T^.  This, 
I  believe,  is  what  a  translator  of  Uomcr  ought  prin- 
cipally to  imitate ;  and  it  is  very  bard  for  any  trans- 
lator to  come  up  to  it,  because  the  chief  reason  why 
all  translations  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the 
very  eonstndnt  lliey  are  oUiged  to  rendera  them 
bMlvy  anrl  rli spirited. 

"The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as  I  take  it, 
consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  wUdi  nine  tiuough 
all  his  works  ;  and  yet  his  diction,  contmry  to  what 
one  %vuuld  imagiue  consistent  with  suoplicity,  in  at 
^e  came  time  very  copious.  I  don't  know  how  I 
have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I 
have  said  too  much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  inconsi- 
derately ;  what  farther  thoughts  1  have  upon  this  sub- 
ject, 1  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my 
own  improvement)  when  we  meeti  wbioi  ia  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise  sonic 
opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think  myself 
ooiiged  to  your  niendship,  and  how  truly  I  am,  Sfar, 
Your  moat  faitiinil«  humble  ser\'^nt, 

••A.  POI'E." 

Of  Ibe  Odjnaey  nothing  remains  to  be  observed: 
the  same  general  praise  may  be  given  to  both  trans- 
lations, and  a  particular  examination  of  either  would 
require  a  large  volume.  The  notes  were  written  by 
Bncnooe,  who  endeavoured  not  unaucceaafolly  to  imi- 
tate fats  master. 

Of  '"Ilie  Dunciad"  the  hint  h  confessedly  taken 
from  Dryden'a  "  Mac  Flecknoe  i"  but  the  plan  is  so 
enlarged  and  diversified  as  justly  to  claim  the  praise 
of  an  original,  nnd  ntTnrfjs  pi'rliaiip  the  best  specimen 
tliat  has  yet  appeared  of  personal  satire  ludicrously 
pompous. 

The  "  FIsaay  on  Man"  was  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  long  cou^ideration,  but  certainly  not  the  huppietit 
of  PlopA  perfortnances.  The  subject  is  perhaps  not 
very  proper  for  poetry,  and  the  poet  was  not  suffi- 
ciently master  ol^hia  aubject ;  metaphysical  morality 
w;is  to  1)1111  a  new  study;  he  was  proud  of  hU  aL-(|ui> 
aituwsi  aad,8UppoainghiffiaeU  master  of  great  secrets. 


X  ANDES. 

waa  in  haate  to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Una 

he  tells  us  in  the  6rst  epistle,  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an  order  of  be- 
ings such  as  mankind,  because  Infinite  Excellenm 
can  do  only  what  i«  best.  He  finds  out  that  these 
beings  must  be  "  somewhere,"  and  that  "  all  the 
question  is  whether  man  be  in  a  wrong  place."— 
"  Sorely/'  mya  Johnaoo, "  if,  accoiding  to  the  poet's 
Leibnitnan  reaaoning,  we  may  infer  dwt  man  ooglit 
to  In  ,  otily  bucniisf  he  is,  we  may  allow  that  his  place 
is  the  right  place  because  he  has  it.  Supreme  wis- 
dom ia  not  leaa  mfaUihle  in  disposing  than  in  ena^ 
iner.  Rut  ^-hat  is  meant  by  somewkfre  and  pkcf. 
and  vrong  place,  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who 
probably  had  never  aske<l  himself.  Having  exalted 
nimsp)f  into  the  chair  of  '^^'istlom,  bo  tells  u"?  rr.v.rh 
ilidi  ever}'  man  knows  and  aiucii  that  he  does  not 
know  himself^  that  we  see  but  little,  and  that  the 
order  of  the  universe  is  beyond  our  eonimhcaaiMi} 
an  opinion  not  very  uncommon ;  and  dut  there  is  a 
clianuif  ^'jliurdinate  beings  'from  infinite  to  nothing',' 
of  which  hinuelf  and  hia  readers  are  equally  igooraot 
But  he  givea  na  one  oorafoit.  wbidt  without  nia  hsip 
he  supposes  unattainable,  in  tlm  poeition  *  that 
though  we  are  fooln,  yet  God  is  wise.'"  This 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  predominance  of 
genius,  tht?  dazzling  splendour  of  iinager\%  and  the 
seductive  powers  of  eloquence.  Never  was  penurj- 
of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  su  hap;<ily 
diaguiaed.  The  reader  fee^a  hia  mind  full,  though  he 
learns  nothing;  and  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  amy, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurse. 
When  these  wonder-working  sounds  sink  into  seoM^ 
'  and  the  doctrine  of  the  essay,  disrobed  of  its  ema* 
ments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked  excellence, 
what  shall  we  discover  ?  That  we  are,  in  comparisea 
TiVith  our  Creator,  very  weak  and  ignorant ;  Uiat  wt 
do  not  npluM  t^c  cliain  of  existence,  and  that  we 
could  not  make  one  another  with  more  skill  thanm 
are  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more :  that  the  ailiof 
human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive  opera- 
tions  of  other  uiimals }  that  if  the  world  be  made  for 
man,  it  maj  be  aaid  that  man  haa  alio  hia  dnliea  t» 
perform. 

The  "  Imttationa  of  Horaee**  aeam  to  hate  bea 

written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius.    This  employ- 
ment became  bis  favourite  by  its  facility ;  the  piio 
waa  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing  was  required  but 
to  nccoTninodate  as  he  could  the  bcntimcnti  of  an  oM 
auttior  to  recent  facta  or  familiar  linages  i  but  nhai 
is  easy  is  seldom  esedleatt  such  imitalioM  caaaot 
give  ])leasurc  to  common  readers ;  the  man  of  learn- 
ing may  be  sometime;!  surprisetJ  and  delighted  by  an 
unexpected  parallel ;  but  the  comparison  requires 
knowledge  ot  the  original,  wbidi  wul  lifcewiae  often 
detect  tfSVinedapplicrtiona.  Between  Roman  imaaes 
anil  Kii^lish  manners  there  will  be  an  irreconcilahk 
dissimilitude,  and  the  works  will  be  generally  na- 
couth  and  puty-coloondt  neither  original  nor  Oani* 
lated,  neither  ancient  nor  modern.    Pojie  had,  in  pro- 
portions very  nicely  adjusted  to  each  titlier,  all  tiie 
qualities  that  constitute  genius.    He  had  invention, 
by  which  new  trains  of  events  are  formed  and  new 
scenes  of  imagery  displayed,  as  in  the  *'  Rape  of  die 
Lock ;"  and  by  which  extrinsic  and  adventitious  em- 
beUiahments  and  iUtiatrationa  are  connected  with  a 
known  aubject,  as  in  the  "  Basay  on  Critidam.''  Ha 
had  imagination,  which  strongly  iraprcsscs!  on  the 
whter'e  mind,  and  enables  him  to  convey  to  the 
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reader  dia  Tsriom  fennt  of  mtiira,  incidents  of  life 

and  cnertjics  of  passion,  as  in  hi«  "Eloiaa,"  "Wind- 
Mr  Forest/'  and  the  "  £thick  Epistles."  He  had 
judgneiity  which  ideeli  firom  life  or  nature  what  the 
present  purpose  requires,  and  by  separating  the  es- 
sence of  thinji^s  from  its  concomitants,  often  makes 
the  representation  more  powerful  than  the  reality : 
aad  be  had  colours  of  langua^  always  before  him 
mdy  to  decenta  hia  matter  with  every  grace  of  ele- 
gant  pv^ircRsinn,  as  when  he  accommodates  his  diction 
to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer's  sentiments 
and  descriptions. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
ha^ipy  cotnMnation  of  words,  or  a  phrase  poetically 
elej^ant  in  the  Enf^lish  lan(?uage,  which  Pope  has  not 
inaerted  into  his  rersion  of  Homer.  How  he  obtained 
poewwion  of  ao  many  beandea  of  speech  it  were  de- 
sirable to  know.  That  he  ffleaned  from  authors,  ob- 
acure  as  well  as  eminent,  what  he  thought  brilliant  or 
mefnt,  and  preserved  it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is 
not  unlikely :  and  Johnson,  at  a  later  period,  says 
that  new  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may  pro- 
duce, but  to  attempt  any  further  improvement  of  ver- 
atfictttioa  will  be  dangerous.  Art  and  diligence  have 
BOW  done  their  beat,  and  what  MSt  be  added  wiUbe 
the  effort  of  tedious  toil  and  npedless  curio«^ity 

The  controversy  that  has  been  lately  carried  on  be- 
tween various  literary  men,  in  whicn  he  has  been 
highly  eulo((ized  by  one  party,  and  declared  to  be  no 
poet  by  another,  has  now  subsided ;  and  the  literary 
world  appears  to  have  conic  to  the  conclusion,  that 
whatever  bi«  demerits  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  in  his 
own  peculiar  walk  of  poetry  he  etande  unequalled. 

POPE.  SIR  THOMAS,  an  English  statesman, 
who  was  burn  at  Dedin^ton  in  Oxfordshire,  about 
1508.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  waa  edled  to 
the  har  in  1533.  In  November  1535  he  was  made 
warden  of  the  mint,  exchange,  and  coinage  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  In  October  lo3G  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  at  the  same  time  with  Henry 
Howard,  affeerwarda  the  pliant  and  unfortunate  earl 
of  Surrey.  Tn  I>ecember  he  was  appointed  to  ex- 
ercise, jointly  with  William  Smythe,  the  office  of 
clerk  of  all  the  briefs  in  the  star-chaniber  at  West- 
minster. In  1538  he  obtained  a  new  royal  licence 
for  exercising  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  con- 
j unction  with  John  Lucap,  afterwards  an  eminent 
crown  lawyer  in  the  rei^  of  Edwud  VI.  Some  of 
theae  appomtncDt^  U  ia  probable,  be  owed  to  Sir 
Thomae  More,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and 
aome  to  i>ord  Audleyt  but  in  1539  he  received  one 
of  gnaler  inportanee,  bong  eonitituted  by  the  king 
treasurer  of  the  court  of  augmentauona  on  its  first 
establishment  by  act  of  parliament.  The  business  of 
this  court  was,  to  estimate  the  \:\ui]^  of  the  dissolved 
monasteriee  vested  in  the  crown,  receive  their  re> 
vaniMi^  and  eell  Aa  manaitie  poaaearioBB  for  the 
king's  service;  and  it  was  so  called  from  the  inrrr-;\oe 
^rinch  the  royal  revenue  thus  received.  The  trea- 
aunf'a  office  was  a  post  of  conaidandde  profit,  and 
of  considerable  dignity,  as  the  person  holding  it 
ranked  with  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  was 

Erivileged  to  retain  in  fajs  house  a  chaplain,  having  a 
enefice  wiA  cure  of  soulai,  who  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  residence.  What  the  e  Aolumettta  of  thia 
offirp  wpfp  is  not  so  clear,  hut  they  were  greater  than 
the  allowance  of  Sir  John  WilUams,  treasurer  in  Ed. 
ward  Vlth'a  reign,  who  bad  3901.  yearly :  and  it  may 
be  aofqjMMod  Im  ofliea  gatra  thoaa  advantagaa  in  the 
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pnrebaaa  of  the  diseolved  poBeeaaione  wlueh  prabably 

formed  the  foundation  of  Sir  ITionias's  v.T^t  fortune. 
He  held  this  office  for  five  years,  and  during  that 
time  was  appointed  naeter  or  treaeurar  of  the  jewel* 
house  in  the  Tower. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
was  employed  in  variouH  ser^irts  uml  r.ttendanccs 
about  court,  but  in  none  of  more  affecting  interest 
than  when  he  waa  sent  by  the  king  to  inform  hie  old 
frir-rl  nnd  patron.  Sir  'ITiomas  More,  of  the  hour  ap- 
pomted  for  his  execution.  On  the  aceession  of  Ed- 
ward VI,,  as  he  was  not  of  the  reformed  reli^^ion,  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  received  no  favour  or  office  ;  })ut  when 
Queen  Mary  succeeded,  he  vras  oftain  made  a  privy 
councillor  and  cofferer  to  the  household,  and  was 
often  employed  in  commissions  of  considerable  im- 
portance t  nor  are'  we  enrprised  to  And  hie  name  in 
a  commission  for  the  mora  effectual  suppression  of 
heretics,  in  concort  waii  Bonner  and  others;  but  his 
conduct  when  the  princess  (afterguards  queen)  EUlk 
beth  was  placed  under  his  care  in  1555  was  far  more 
to  his  credit.  After  having  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  and  at  Woodstock,  she  xvan  permitted  by  her 
jealous  sister  to  retire  with  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  HaU 
field  Houae,  in  Hertfordahire,  then  a  royal  palace, 
where  he  showed  her  every  mark  of  respect  that  was 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  his  charge,  and  more 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  rigid 
adherence  to  the  reigning  politics.  He  stmnvcd  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  only  a  year,  as  he  died  in  Ja- 
nuary 1559. 

PUPK.  WALTER,  an  English  physidau  and 
writer,  who  waa  bom  at  Pausley  in  Nortoamntonehire, 

and  studied  hotli  at  Oxf^r !  r.nd  Cambring''-  He 
subsequently  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  f> res- 
ham  College,  and  died  in  1714.  .As  an  ruuhor  he  is 
best  known  by  his  "  Life  of  Hishop  Warde,"  "  'I'ho 
Old  Man's  Wish,"  and  "  Select  Novels  from  the 
S|i  I'lisfi  and  Italian." 

POt'UAM.  SIR  JOHN,  an  EngUsh  lawyer,  who 
waa  bom  in  Somersetahtre  in  1531.  Having  gone 
through  the  customary  coTir-^e  of  sttidy  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  rose  rapidly  in  hiA  i)rulesHion,  but  his 
character  was  not  much  esteemed  for  integrity.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  lawyers  detained  by  the  earl  of  Essex 
when  he  determined  to  defend  himself  in  his  own 
house,  and  on  the  trial  of  that  nobleman  gave  e\n- 
dence  against  him.  As  an  author  he  is  best  known 
by  his  work  entitled  **  Reporta  and  Caaee  adjudged 
in  the  Time  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

PORCIA.  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and  wife  of 
Brutus,  celebrated  as  a  model  of  connubial  lova  and 
heroic  patriotism.  She  preserved  inviolate  the  secret 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Cssar,  with  which  she  had 
been  entrusted  by  her  hu.sband,  and  put  herself  to 
death  when  she  saw  the  cauee  of  the  repubUcana 
lost. 

PORDENONE  rallrd  from  his  birth-phce,  hia 
true  name  being  (iiovanni  Antonio  Licinio,  or  Re- 
gillo  da  Pordenone,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Vene« 
tian  school  and  rival  of  Titian,  who  was  bom  in  1 584, 
and  executed  many  works  for  his  native  place ;  some 
also  for  Mantua,  Vicenra,  Genoa,  but  his  greatest 
works  for  Venice.  For  this  city  he  painted  the  cha^ 
of  8t.  Bodi  and  the  batt  of  the  Pt^^adi  in  conjonc 
tion  with  Titian,  with  whom  he  also  painted  m  St. 
John's  church,  whence  a  constant  rivalry  existed  be- 
tween them.  He  died  in  Ferrara,  wfaidier  ha  had 
baen  iavited  by  the  doko  Einde  II,  to  prepan  aar- 
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toons  for  Flemish  tapestry.  His  death  was  attributed 
to  poison. 

PORSON.  RICHARD,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar 
and  able  critic,  who  was  born  in  December  1759,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  from  his 
father,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Eton  and  from 
thence  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.    In  1793  he 
was  elected  Greek  professor  in  that  university,  and 
two  years  after  commenced  the  publication  of  "The 
Tragedies  of  Euripides,"  with  valuable  annotations. 
He  also  assisted  in  editing  Grenvill's  Homer,  which 
was  published  at  0.xford  in  1800,  and  he  corrected 
for  the  press  the  text  of  a  splendid  edition  of  "  The 
Tragedies  of  v^schylus."  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  ap{K)inted  librarian  to  the  London  in- 
stitution with  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum  and  a 
handsome  suite  of  apartments,  and  his  death  took 
place  there  on  the  25th  of  September,  1808.  His 
death  was  caused  by  apoplexy,  and  his  body  having 
been  subjected  to  anatomical  examination,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  "  his  skull  was  one  of  the  thickest  that 
had  ever  been  observed."  His  remains  were  removed 
to  Cambridge,  and  depoiiited  close  to  the  statue  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.    "  The  principal  qualities,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  "  in  this  great  man's  mind, 
were  his  extraordmary  acuteness  of  discernment  and 
solidity  of  judgment;  and  these,  added  to  his  intense 
application  and  stupendous  memory,  made  him  what 
the  world  perhaps  never  saw  before,  a  complete  critic 
in  the  most  honourable  and  extended  sense  of  that 
appellation.    His  reading  was  immense  ;  he  was  an 
excellent  French  scholar,  but  in  his  native  language, 
in  the  Latin,  and  in  the  Greek,  he  was  most  familiarly 
and  profoundly  versed.  He  had,  indeed,  applied  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  gained  of  the  origin  and 
structure  of  language  in  general  to  all  the  dialects,  if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  the  universal  lan- 
guage, and  had  not  his  eminence  in  classical  litera- 
ture by  its  uncommon  lustre  obscured  other  attain- 
ments, he  would  doubtless  have  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  first  English  scholars.    In  Greek,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  the 
very  first,  nut  merely  of  his  own  age  but  of  every 
other.    In  him  were  conspicuous  boundless  extent 
of  reading,  a  most  exact  and  well-ordered  memory, 
unwearied  patience  in  unravelling  the  sense  of  an 
author  and  exploring  the  perplexities  of  a  manu- 
script, perspicuity  in  discovering  the  corruptions  of 
a  text,  and  acuteness  almost  intuitive  in  restoring  the 
true  reading.  All  this  was  tempered  with  a  judgment 
which  presen'ed  him  invariably  from  the  rocks  against 
which  even  the  greatest  of  his  critical  predecessors 
have  at  some  time  or  other  split,  we  mean  precipita- 
tion in  determining  that  to  oe  unsound  which  after 
all  had  no  defect,  and  rashness  in  applying  remedies 
which  only  served  to  increase  the  disease."  This 
distinguished  scholar  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Perry, 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Morning  Chroni- 
cle."   This  lady  died  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
Professor  Porson  deservedly  possessed  the  character 
of  one  of  the  ablest  Greek  scholars  and  critics  of  the 
age,  yet  he  enjoyed  but  little  patronage  or  support, 
a  circumstance  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  want 
of  sobriety,  a  habit  which  he  carried  to  excess.  After 
his  death  ippeaxed  his  "  Adversaria,  or  Notes  and 
EmendationH  of  the  Greek  Poets." 

PORTA,  BACCIO,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
who  was  bom  aliout  the  year  1469,  and  became  the 
friend  of  the  distinguished  Raffaelle  d'  Urbino.  The 


])eculiar  characteristics  6f  this  artist  are  sublimity  ind 
grandeur,  and  nearly  all  his  pictures  are  from  scrip, 
tural  history.    His  death  took  place  in  151". 

PORTER,  ANNA  MARIA.— This  popular  novelist 
was  bom  in  the  north  of  England.  She  was  de- 
scended on  the  father's  side  from  an  Irish  familjr  of 
great  respectability,  which  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  contest  between  James  II.  and  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Mr.  Porter  held  a  commission  in  a  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  and  dying  at  an  early  age  left  liii 
widow  with  five  young  children,  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  possessed  an 
excellent  understanding.  She  bestowed  her  utmost 
care  on  the  education  of  her  daughters,  imboini 
their  minds  from  infancy  with  that  literar)'  taste  and 
training  them  to  those  habits  of  studious  applicalioD, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  eminence  ia 
that  pleasing  department  of  hterary  composiiion  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves.  Anna  Maria  evinced 
an  unusual  precocity  of  genius.  When  not  mora 
than  thirteen  years  of  age  nhe  commenced  ber  career 
of  authorship  by  the  publication  of  a  small  work, 
suitably  entitled  "  Artless  Tales."  These  little  stories 
betray,  as  might  be  supposed,  many  marks  of  a  ju- 
venile pen,  but  there  are  also  discernible  in  their  coo- 
Htruction  and  composition  numerous  indications  of 
that  fertility  of  invention  and  influence  of  narration 
which  imparts  so  great  a  charm  to  her  subsequent 
productions.  Her  next  work,  which  appeared  afteran 
interval  of  a  few  years,  was  a  novel  in  one  volume 
entitled  "  Walsh  Colvillc,"  founded  we  believe  on  some 
incidents  in  real  life,  in  which  the  fair  and  youthful  au- 
thoress was  in  some  measure  personally  interested. 


The  favourable  reception  experienced  by  these  works 
encouraged  her  to  proceed,  and  she  shortly  after- 
wards published  another  novel  in  three  volumes,  en- 
titled "  Octavia,"  which  was  followed,  though  we 
think  with  the  intervention  of  another  smaller  work, 
by  the  "  Hungarian  Brothers,"  a  novel  in  three  vo- 
lumes ;  and  by  "  Don  Sebastian,  or  the  House  of 
Braganza,"  an  historical  romance  in  four  volumes. 
These  works  obtained  a  ver}' extensive  circulation,  and 
placed  the  authoress  among  the  favourite  staodanl 
novel  writers  of  the  times.  She  now  prosecuted  ber 
Uterary  labours  with  great  ardour,  ana  pubhshed  sc- 
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nnl  odwr  woriH  widi  inerMrinff  reputation.  Amonff 

li«r  more  popular  productions  may  be  enumeratea 
"The  Recluse  of  Norway,"  in  four  volumes ;  "  The 
Villsge  of  Mariendorpt,  also  in  four  volumes ;  and 
"  Tlie  Fast  of  St.  Magdalen/'  in  three  volumes.  She 
also  published  a  volume  of  baUads  and  romances, 
with  other  poems. 

Mias  Porter't  continued  mental  exertions  proved 
too  much  for  h«r  hocKl^  comtitution^  wUdi  was  b*> 
turally  r;it!:i  r  delicate.  For  some  years  her  health 
had  been  gradually  on  the  decline,  her  sight  especially 
being  greatly  impaired.  She  had  just  mioml  with 
her  sister  on  a  plan  of  relaxation  for  the  summer 
months,  when  she  suddenly  died  ot  typhus  fever  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1831,  at  Clifton,  near  Biittol. 

Miss  Porter's  qualificationa  for  the  species  of  li- 
terary labour,  to  which  she  directed  her  genius  with 
such  honourable  success,  were  of  the  highest  order. 
To  a  fertility  of  invention  not  often  8ur]Ms«ed  for  its 
exubenmce,  aho  traited  a  doae  ohwrvation  of  Ihing 
roannerM  and  a  quick  and  accurate  discrimination  of 
human  character.    From  the  combination  of  these 
rare  endowments,  she  acquired  the  magic  power  of 
moulding  the  creations  of  her  fancy  into  thp  (arms 
and  incidents  of  actual  life,  and  of  imparung  to  them, 
with  an  intensity  immeasurably  increaaea,  all  the 
deep  and  affecting  interest  which  springs  from  the 
complicated  workings  of  human  passion,  and  supplies 
the  ample  and  varied  ingredients  of  human  bliss  and 
of  human  woe.   Uer  delineattona  of  character  uni- 
formly display  th«  totulMi  of  a  maatar-hind.  She 
aketcbed  with  a  rapidity  and  decision,  and  with  a 
truth  and  force  of  colouring  which  mar  be  aptly 
compared  to  the  mo<;t  striking  produetfoa*  of  her 
brother's  bold  and  rapid  pencil  upon  canrass.  Her 
portraits  have  all  the  personal  individuality  and  all 
the  force  and  vividness  of  real  life,  'lliere  was  much 
of  the  romantic  of  gone>by  times  in  Miss  Anna  Maria 
Porter's  mind,  which  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the 
incidents  of  her  tales.    But  this  never  blimled  her 
jadginent  in  her  eatimate  of  the  actual  condition  of 
aociety.   Her  representationa  of  living  tnanners  an 
always  true  to  nature,  and  her  familiar  inf.  rct  urit 
with  persons  moving  in  the  highest  circk);,  enabled 
ber  Co  ddineate  wUh  a  fidelity  not  often  to  be  found 
in  other  vcritpr'!,  the  discriminating  peculiarities, 
feelings,  usages,  and  language  of  the  more  polished 
and  privileged  classes.  Her  writinga  are  also  marked 
by  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling — an  excellence  above 
all  praise,  equally  pervading  the  publications  of  her 
amiable  Ki«jter.  Her  stvle  is  characterized  by  a  grace- 
ful eaae  and  fluency  adioairably  adapted  to  her  imme- 
diate pmpose,  her  namdvea  Ira  inarUfieia],  smooth, 
and  sjiitiU'f!.  l;e r  illiilogucs  posscss  all  the  flezibility 
and  point  of  the  best  conversation,  and  her  didactic 
lessons  are  delivered  with  a  simple  gravity  and  force 
irrcs't'^fibly  impressive  and  affecting.    In  private  life 
Miss  Porter  was  distinguished  for  the  purity  and 
dmratioB  of  hsriDond  dianeter. 


PORTER,  SIR  ROBERT  KER,  was  born  at  Dur- 
ham.  His  mother  was  left  a  widow  with  five  child- 
ren, and  in  scanty  circumstances.  He  very  early 
manifested  an  uncommon  genius  for  drawing;  many 
of  bis  sltetches,  made  when  he  was  only  aix  years  of 


age,  being  remarkable  for  their  spirit ;  and  in  1790 

he  became  a  student  at  the  royal  ncadfmy,  nnder  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  West.  Not  more  tiian  two  years  had 
elapsed  from  his  oominencing  his  studies  at  the  aca- 
demy, when  he  was  employed  to  paint  the  figures  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  for  the  communion-taUeofShore* 
ditch  church.  In  1794  he  presented  to  the  Roman 
cathohc  chapel  at  Portaea  an  altar>piece  representing 
Christ  cafamng  the  storm ;  and  in  1798  hegavs  to  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  an  altar-piece,  the  subject 
of  which  IS  St.  John  preaching  in  the  wilderness.  He 
was  only  twenty-two  when  he  began  his  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Btorraing  of  Seringa]ir!f;im  Tliougb  it 
contained  nearly  700  figures  as  large  as  life,  it  was 
finished  in  ten  weeks  i  nor  did  it  bsir  any  marks  of 
haste,  it  being,  both  in  eomposition  and  colouring,  a 
work  of  high  merit.  It  was  succeeded  by  two  other 
pictures  of  the  same  magnitude — the  Siege  of  Acre, 
and  the  Battle  of  AgincourU  In  1804  he  was  in* 
vited  to  Russia  hy  the  emperor,  who  made  him  his 
historical  paintrT,  Hp  consequently  visited  St,  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  was  received  witli  distinction  and 
employed  to  decorate  the  admiralty  hall  in  the  Rua. 
sian  capital.  While  residing  there  he  grnin?d  the 
affections  of  the  princess  Scherbatoff,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  marrying  her  when  a  rupture  with  England 
obliged  him  to  leave  Russia.  He  passed  into  Sweden 
to  join  the  British  forces  under  Sir  John  Moore» 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Spain,  sharing  in  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  of  the  campai^  which  ended  with 
Uie  hatde  of  Conmna.  After  liavukg  renudned  for 
some  time  in  England,  he  again  went  to  Russia,  and 
received  the  band  of  the  princess  Scherbatoff.  With 
her  he  re^'isited  his  native  country,  where  in  1813  htt 
obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  From  1817  to 
1820  inclusive,  he  was  engaged  in  travelling  through 
the  East ;  and  in  the  course  of  bis  travels  explored 
the  coTintrip*;  from  thf  banks  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Eupht  ales,  and  Irom  the  Euphrates  to  the  month  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Among  his  works  are,  "  Travelling 
Sketchea  in  Russia  and  Sweden,"  Letters  from  Por- 
tn  gal  and  Spain,"  "Narradveof  (he  Campaign  inRus- 
sia,"  ;in.l  "  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Armenia." 

POKTEUS,  BEILBY,  a  learned  EngUsh  prelate* 
was  a  native  of  Yorlc.  and  received  the  mdiments  of 
his  education  nt  Ripon,  after  which  he  went  to  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge.  Having  entered  holy  orders  he 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  made  himliis  chaplain ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  the  steady  friendship  of  this  prelate  that  be  subse- 
quently obtained  such  rapid  preferment  in  the  church. 
He  was  raised  to  the  sse  of  Chester  in  1776,  and 
eleven  yesrs  after  became  Ushop  of  London*  ovar 
which  diocese  he  continued  tO  pnuds  till lut  dsalh, 
which  took  place  in  1808. 

PORTLAND. -The  Bentinck  famdv  is  of  Doteh 
e.Ytraction,  the  founrier  of  it  in  England  having  been 
Count  Bentinck,  created  earl  of  Portland  by  Wil- 
liam III. :  Ids  son  was  created  duke  by  George  I. 
Thegrandson  of  the  latter,  William  H enry  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  third  duke,  was  born  in  1738,  and  after 
sitting  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  commons,  v  :is 
called  to  the  upper  house  by  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1762,  from  which  time  he  voted  with  Ae  marquis 
of  Rockingham,  in  whose  administration  be  was  lord 
chamberlain.  During  the  American  war  he  acted 
with  the  opposition,  and  in  178S  was  appointed  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ir(\un<l,  where  be  remained  only  three 
months  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  marquis 
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at  Rockingham.  From  the  accession  of  PHt,  the  duke 
arted  with  the  Whij;  opj^jsition  until  1792,  when  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford ;  and  joining  with 
Bfr.  Burke  in  his  alarm  at  the  FIreiidi  revolution,  he 
■upported  administration.  He  was  accordingly  in 
1794  made  tecretanrof  state  for  die  home  depart- 
ment, which  he  held  until  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1801,  and  was  then  a{>pointed  president  of  the 
conncil,  which  he  h<M  mm  180S.  On  the  lesigna- 
tion  of  Lord  Grenville  in  1807  he  was  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  which  office  he  resigned  soon 
after,  and  died  in  1808. 

POSIDONIUS,  a  stoic  philosopher  who  was  bom 
at  Aparaea.  in  Syria,  about  1U3  B.C.,  and  was  called 
also,  the  Rhodian,  because  he  was  the  scholar  of 
Pisnsetias  of  Rhodes,  and  was  himself  a  teacher  at 
Rhodes  after  he  returned  from  his  travels.  He  taught 
the  stoic  philosophy  with  great  apphiuse,  was  at  the 
aame  time  a  statesman  andone  of  the  Pnrtanes,  and 
went,  when  fifky  yean  of  a^,  as  an  ambassadar  to 
Rome.  The  most  distinguished  Romans  were  his 
scholars,  and  Cicero  himself  was  initiated  by  him  into 
the  stoic  philosophy. 

POSTLK'rHWA\TE.  MALACHI,  an  English 
writer  who  was  bom  in  170/.  Little  is  known  of  his 
birth  or  education,  but  his  writings  display  consider- 
able knowlerlge.  His  principal  works  are  his  dic- 
tionary of  "  Trade  and  Commerce,"  and  his  treatise 
"On  the  Commercial  Interests  of  Great  Britain." 
This  gentleman  was  a  fellow  of  the  antiquarian  so- 
ciety,  and  died  in  1707- 

PO  rKMKIN. — This  extraordinary  Russian  court 
favourite  was  descended  from  a  humble  family  near 
Smolensko.  He  was  early  in  life  mtrodoeed  to  the 
empress  Catherine,  who  squandered  immense  wealth 
upon  hiro.  When  he  returned  to  Petersburg  in 
March  I791«  the  empress  cauaed  splendid  festivals  to 
be  prepared  in  honour  of  him,  gave  him  the  Taurian 

Ealace,  and  a  dress  set  with  diamonds.  Potemkin, 
owerer,  was  seized  with  the  sickness  that  raged  in 
the  camp.  Without  regarding  the  advice  of  the  most 
celebrated  physidans  of  PMersbnT^  who  attended 
him,  he  continued  hia  excesses.  As  the  air  of  Jassy 
was  prejudicial  to  him  he  set  out  for  NicoUjeff,  but 
on  the  second  day  of  his  journey  he  beeraie  so  nnwdl 
that  he  descended  from  the  carriage  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  niece,  the  countess  Branicka,  under  a 
tree,  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1791.  His  body  was 
carried  to  Cherson,  where  the  empress  appropriated 
100,000  roubles  fur  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
hini«  which  was  never  completed.  Afterwards  the 
emperor  Paul  caused  the  anpse  of  his  mother's  fa- 
vourite to  be  talcen  from  its  eoffin  and  thrown  into 
the  ditch  of  the  fortification. 

During  his  brief  career,  Potemkin  denied  himself 
nothing,  and  satisffed  every  passing  whim  by  a  pro- 
digal waste  of  the  money  of  the  state  and  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  the  Uvea  of  others,  lliough  the  empress 
denied  him  nothing,  and  the  sums  of  money  which 
she  expended  on  him  e.xcee<led  all  belief,  still  he  was 
mean  enough  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  money  en- 
trastsd  to  him  for  othsr  pnrpesss,  and  even  to  forge 
orders  on  the  treasury  in  the  name  of  the  empress 
in  order  to  obtain  for  himself  the  money  which  was 
necessary  for  siuiplying  the  wants  of  the  state.  Po- 
temkin also  sunereil  himself  to  be  purchased  by  fo> 
reign  powers.  While  possessed  of  incndiUe  wtuth, 
and  throwing  away  the  largest  sums  at  the  gaming 
table  or  in  the  gratification  of  his  whimsj  he  did  not 


pay  the  bills  of  those  who  fnnnished  his  ordmarTiap> 

plies.  Tljose  tradesmen  considered  themselres  niin? J 
who  received  orders  to  furnish  goods  to  Potemkm. 


Sir  Robert  Sinclair,  who  was  in  Russia  dnring  tbe 
height  of  Potemkin's  favour,  furnishes  the  following 
account  of  his  person  and  habits : — "  He  is  a  remirk- 
ablv  tall  man,  about  six  feet  two»  and  not  onpleanM 
in  his  appearance,  though  be  has  a  defect  fai  one  er 
his  eyes.  He  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  famom 
Mithhdates,  or  of  the  Mazimins  and  Diodetiaiu  of 
the  Roman  empire,  who  fiartly  owed  their  rise  to  lb 
bulk  atid  manliness  of  their  appearance.  His  j»o«ir 
in  Russia  at  one  time  resembled  that  uf  a  grand  rixicr 
in  TWkey,  not  being  confined  to  one  particular  de- 
partment, but  extending  over  all.  Hut  of  late  he  has 
found  it  necessary  to  agree  to  a  partition.  Besbarotiko  ^ 
and  his  party  have  the  entire  direction  of  foreign  i 
aSain  and  the  government  of  old  Rosda.  He  hai 
stipulated  for  himself  an  nnKmited  powerof  dravinf 
on  the  treasury,  the  command  of  all  die  new  acquisi- 
tions, toj^ether  with  the  interior  direction  of  the  pilacCi 
the  nonuntien  ef  Ae  empress's  persona]  fimrarilss. 
&e.  He  is  tiie  only  man  that  the  empress  stands  in 
awe  of,  and  she  both  likes  and  fears  him.  He  bat 
taken  every  means  of  sscurity  he  can  devise,  ingiali- 
ating  himself  with  the  guards,  placing  his  relation! 
and  friends  in  high  employments,  and  obtaining  in 
independent  command  in  tne  Crimea  and  tbe  neigh- 
bounng  provinces,  wi^  the  fleet  in  the  Black  Scs, 
and  an  army  of  90,000  men.  Re  is  certainty  one  ef 
the  ablest  men  in  Russia,  though  Itetter  calcolatd  for 
the  intrigues  of  a  court  than  for  condnctii^  a  war. 
He  has  a  great  fund  of  general  inftwrnatien,  end  ii 
very  desirous  of  adding  to  it.  He  can  apply  closely 
when  it  is  necessar}',  but  loves  to  enjoy  an  indolent 
life  of  dissipation  as  much  as  any  man. 

"  He  is  very  affable  to  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
to  all  strangers  of  distinction  who  come  to  Petersburg. 
But  to  the  Russians  he  behaves  with  inconceivable 
hauteur,  and  treats  them,  with  a  few  ezceptiou^  Uttls 
better  than  dogs.  The  family  he  principally  assoclsies 
with  is  that  of  the  grand  ecuyer,  Alexander  Nariskin. 
father  of  the  countess  Sulluhub,  one  of  tbe  greatest 
beautiM  abont  court  It  was  always  supposed  Aat 
he  was  attached  to  the  Engli^  interest,  and  wa«  coti- 
vinced  that  an  alliance  betweSB  Sngland  and  ilassia 
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^ujd  prove  of  essential  adrantag*  to  both  eonntries.  I  «rilli  tha  vast,  displays  a  netfaodicd  niiMl,  and  i«  dia* 

Sir  James  Harris  and  he  wereon  very  intimate  terms,  tinguished  for  clearness, profuntlity, and  precision, and 
But  he  seems  to  prefer  Count  Segur,  the  French,  to  '  for  its  hif^h  tone  of  morality,  which  was  in  accordance 
Mr.  I'ltaherbert,  the  English  minister,  and  thence,  it  ^  with  the  character  of  his  Ufe.  Pothier  was  awjoiiited 
is  conjectui«d,u  bwiMiing  to  change  his  political  sen- 
tiawDtt  w  ftvmur  or  the  neneh.  At  Berlin  they  snp- 
poae  him  inclined  to  Prua$  ia,  I )  u  t  e  rroneously ,  the  em  pe- 
lor  having  gained  him  by  creating  Imn  a  princeof  the 
empire,  and,  it  is  said,  by  gntitetttons  of  otherkinda. 

"  His  great  object  is  the  plans  against  Turkey.  As 
he  proposes  to  command  the  army  himself  (which  he 
thinks  iniHt  l>e  victorious)  there  is  no  saying  what  so 
daring  and  ambitioaa  a  character  may  have  in  view. 
To  be  a  knicht  of  the  oHer  of  St.  George,  the  prin- 
ci[i  il  one  in  Rusxia,  which,  hy  the  rules  of  the  order, 
can  only  be  conferred  upon  those  who  command  an 
army  or  a  fleet  victorious  in  some  great  engagement, 
i«  certainly  one  oljject.  Perhaps  he  imagines,  if  he 
were  successful  as  commander-in-chief,  that  he  might 
gain  over  the  troops  he  conquered  with,  and  erect  a 
new  empire  on  the  destructiim  of  the  Turkish.  It  is 
inoagined  that  be  once  intended  to  be  duke  of  Cour- 
Inr.d,  ,-inf!  tlie  ;:Tesent  duke  is  murli  -.dr.u'A  of  him 
tliat  he  never  tnuta  himaelf  in  Russia,  and  is  as  sel- 
dom as  poarfble  in  bis  own  domtntooe.  He  would 
hardly  at  preomt  rnndescend  to  be  hospodar  of  Mol- 
davia, though  a  plan  he  formerly  had  in  view. 

PO  l  EN  (;  KR,  JOHN,  an  English  writer,  who  was 
bom  in  Wincheatar  in  July  1647,  and  admitted  on 
the  Coandation  of  the  college  in  1658,  and  from 
thence  removed  !  >  a  v.  h,  l  irship  of  Ctirpus  r"]iri  '.i 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
and  afterwards  entered  of  theTerople,  and  was  regu- 
larly called  to  the  bar.  The  office  of  comptroller  of 
the  pipe,  which  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  <leatb,  he 
purchased  in  1676  of  Sir  John  Erie,  then  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
Speaking  in  his  journal  of  his  father,  he  expresses  him- 
self in  the  following  tlHal  woi  dH  : — "  Ahout  tlie  thir- 
teenth year  of  my  age»  the  Christmas  before  the  re- 
turn of  King  Charles  die  Second,  I  lost  a  loving  fa- 

thcr,  I  n  as  not  so  youn'j  h'A'  I  v.  ns  r!rrii!y  K-'nsible 
©f  liie  mibtortune,  knowmg  at  what  an  unseasonable 
time  I  was  deprived  of  him,  when  he  should  have  re- 


professor  of  French  law  at  the  university  of  Orleans, 
and  appropriated  the  salary  attaclieci  to  his  office  for 
premiums  to  his  most  industrious  ])upils. 

POTOCKi.— The  name  of  an  ancient  Polish  fa- 
mily, of  wlucb  we  ibaU  her*  mention  tevend  of  the 
most  distinguished  members.  First,  Count  Paul 
Potocki  wait  au  illustrious  statesman  and  scholar  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  works  were  published 
by  Zaluski,with  the  addition  of  a  "neneahigia  Potoc- 
kiana."  Second,  Count  Anthony  I'otocki,  grandson 
of  tlie  preceiling,  was  ambassador  of  .\uguslus  11.  to 
Russia,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  III.,  marshal  of 
the  nobility.  Hie  masterly  speedie*  are  in  part  given 
inDaneykowicz's"Sijrtr!ri  Pnlnna."  Tlurd,Ci)untSta- 
nislaus  Felix  Potocki,  the  commander  of  the  Polish 
artillery,  acted  an  important  part  in  the  troubles  of 
1788.  He  adhered  ])ertinacioUBly  to  the  old  con- 
stitution of  the  repuhlic,  and  exerted  his  influence 
against  the  constitution  of  May  17UI-  I'otocki  so 
far  forgot  bis  duty  to  his  country  as  to  form  con- 
nerioos  with  Riiina,  and  in  May  1793  joined  witii 
Rzewuski  and  Branicki  in  the  declaration  at  Targo- 
wicz  again.st  tlie  constitution.  He  then  united  biro- 
self  with  the  Russian  army,  and  was  one  of  the  lead- 
era  of  the  diet  of  Grodno,  which  abolished  the  con- 
stitution and  subscribed  the  act  for  the  partition  of 
the  country.  He  was  thought  to  aspire  to  llie  crown, 
and  received  several  important  appointments  from 
Catheiine  II.  When  the  Cracow  comederation  under 
Kosciusko,  Kolontay,  Ignatius  Potocki,  &c.,  had 
occasioned  the  expuUiou  of  the  Russians  from  War- 
saw and  Wilna,  he  fled  to  Russia,  and  was  condemned 
by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  republic  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated.  Ca- 
therine, however,  restored  his  estates,  and  made  him 
commander-in-chief.  Be  died  in  1803.  Count  Lr- 
natiue  Potocki*  Ue  couain,  was  bora  in  1751.  Ha 
was  grand  marshal  of  Lithuania,  and  united  with 
Malachowski,  Kolontay,  and  other  patriots  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitution  of  May  1791  •    He  also  pro- 


csived  a  nward  for  his  loyal  sufferings.  He  would  I  cured  the  declaration  of  the  king  in  favour  of  it,  and 
often  discnnrse  with  me,  though  young,  aboui  the  "  "  "'    '     '  ,  .  ,  . 

Mnhai  !  y  tiin:^,  and  lament  the  church's  and  the 
king's  iiUBfortune,  which  made  a  great  impression  on 
aoe,  and  laid  the  foundation,  I  hope,  of  my  being  a 
true  9on  of  the  church  of  England,  ami  an  obedient 
subject  to  my  lawful  prince."  His  death  took  place 
in  1733,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Hi. 
was  buried  near  his  wife  in  Blunsden  church,  Wiits. 
Mr.  Pbtenger  published  "  A  Pastoral  Refl»:tion  on 
Death,"  a  poem ;  and  "  I  he  life  of  ikgricota,"  firoin 
Tacitus,  and  other  works. 

POTHIER,  ROBERT  JOSEPH,  a  celebrated 
French  jurist,  who  was  bom  in  1699  and  died  in  1772. 
ili^i  digt;^t  of  the  maxims  and  principles  of  the  Romas 
law  contained  in  Justinian's  pandects,  under  the  title 
of  "Psndecte  Ju^tinianen  in  Novmn  Ordinem  di- 
geste"  was  more  highlyesteemed  in  foreign  countries 
than  at  home.  Of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
droit  Govivmier  we  have  a  proof  in  his  "  Jnuoductton 
i  U  Coutume  d'Orl^ans,"  and  the  commentary  wbieb 
accompanies  it.  His  difTerent  treati.ses  on  various 
points  of  legal  j^cience  are  m  the  highest  esteem.  The 
nrst,  which  is  a  sort  of  foundation fonr  the  others,  is  his 
IVait^  des  UbUgalions,"  which,  as  ia  also  the  case 

BlOOAAPllT.^Vot.  II. 


in  1722  went  to  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  PrusRian  court  to  protect  the  Poles  from  Russia. 
When  the  Russian  troops  took  possession  of  the 
country,  Potocki  fled  to  Dreeden,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  estates.  In  1794  he  rptcrnpd  to  AVai^aw,  to 
engage  in  the  attempt  of  Koticiutiko,  was  appointed 
general,  and  OMttber  of  tbaanprsme  national  council* 
After  the  capture  of  Warsaw  he  remained  in  the  city, 
trusting  to  the  capitulation  concluded  with  Suwarroff, 
but  he  was  arrested  in  Dvcemhi  r,  and  confined  an  a 
state  prisoner  in  Hussia  until  he  was  released  by 
Paul  m  1796.  In  1806  he  again  engaged  in  pttUie 
affairs,  and  exerted  himself  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
blavery,  and  to  promote  the  progress  of  education 
among  the  people.  He  died  in  1809.  Cuunt  Stanis- 
laus Kotska  Potocki,  his  brother,  was  always  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  country.  He  distin- 
guished hunself  greatly  by  his  information  and  his 
eloquence  in  the  various  diets  which  were  held  be- 
tween 17S8  and  1793.  In  the  latter  year  be  beeama 
general  of  nrtillpry.  Wien  the  king  accfded  to  the 
confederation  ot  Targowics,  and  by  that  faUe  step 
consummated  the  ruin  of  Poland,  Count  Potocki  re- 
tired into  Austria,  but  he  was  arrested  there  and! 
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fMrUoned  in  a  fortreis.  Oa  being  restored  to  liberty, 
^en  being  no  hope  of  breaking  the  chains  of  his 
countrymen,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  sciences  and  arts.  When,  however, 
the  French  penetrated  in  1S07  into  Poland,  he  rallied 
around  him  the  friends  of  indepcEidencei  and  od  the 
grand  duchy  of  Wamw  bdnff  established  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  Napoleon. 
While  the  grand  duchy  existed  lie  lield  various  high 
oflieea.  When  Napoleon  meditated  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  kinprlom  of  Pol  in  l.  I'ntorki's  talent 
and  influence  were  called  into  action  Ijy  Inin ;  and 
the  abbe  de  Pradt  pays  to  the  count  a  warm  tribute 
of  praise  on  this  occasion.  In  1815  Count  Potocki 
was  appointed  minister  for  ecclesiasttcil  affidr*  and 
public  mstruction,  and  was  afterwards  choMB  presi- 
dent of  the  senate.   Ue  died  in  1822. 

PO  rr,  PERCIVAUan  eminent  English  surgeon, 
who  was  born  in  1713,  and  was  edu  ati  !  for  the  inc 
dical  profession.   At  a  comparatively  early  period  oi 
life  he  tria  appointed  pnneipalcufeon  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's hospital.  His  first  work  wa?  "  A  Treatise  on 
Ruptures."   The  flattering  reception  of  this  publica- 
tion attached  him  afterwards  to  this  mode  of  employ- 
in;?  his  talents,  so  that  he  was  seldom  long  without 
being  engaged  in  some  work.    In  1764  he  had  the 
Iionour  of  being  dected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society ; 
nnd  in  the  ensuing  year  he  began  to  give  lectures  at 
his  house,  which  was  then  in  Watling  Street ;  but 
finding  it  necessary,  from  the  increase  of  his  business, 
to  choose  a  more  central  situation,  he  removed  in 
1769  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  lind  in  1777  to  Han- 
over Square.     He  was  nntrersally  consulted  and 
employed  by  persons  of  the  tir<it  rank,  and  received 
bonorarf  tnbates  to  hi-i  merit  from  the  royal  college 
of  surffpons  at  EflinburB;li  and  in  Ireland.    In  1787 
he  resigned  the  office  of  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospiul,  "after  having  aenred  it,"  as  he  expressed 
himself.  "  man  and  boy  for  half  a  century ; "  and  in 
December  1788  he  died  at  the  age  of  aeventy-fire. 
In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
Itidied  Mvecal  other  usefol  medical  works.  A  com- 
plete edition  waa  pnbyahed  by  Sir  J.  Earle. 

POTTER,  JOHN,  primate  of  all  Enj^lanJ.  was 
horn  in  1674»  and  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  of 
Walcelleld  in  Yorksliire,  in  the  grammar-school  of 
which  town  he  received  the  rndinients  of  a  classical 
education.  He  then  became  a  member  of  University 
college,  0.tford,  where,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  pub- 
lished "  Varianios  Lectionea  et  Notae  ad  Plutarchi 
Librum  de  audiendis  Poetis,  etad  Basilii  Magni  Ora- 
tionein  ad  .Juvenes  quomodo  cum  Fructu  lej^ere  pos- 
aint  Orecorum  Libros."  The  next  year  he  became 
fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  and  in  1697  printed  an  edi. 
tion  of  Lycophron.  Soon  after  appeared  his  "  Archrc- 
ologia  Grseca*  or.  The  Antiquities  of  Greece,"  which 
has  gone  lAroagh  many  editions,  and  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  classical  student.  In  1706  he  became 
chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  on  which  occasion  he  took 
his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  in  1715,  being  then 
regius  proff'snr  of  divinity,  he  was  raised  to  the  see 
of  Oxford,  and  in  1727  vvas  appointed  archbishop  of 
GiOtarbiny,  He  died  in  1747.  His  works,  besides 
thoae  enumerated*  are» "  A  Dieconrae  on  Church  Go- 
Tammont,"  and  an  action  of  demana  Akaandrinns. 
Hia  theological  sraiha  were  printed  together. 

POTTBR,  DR.  CtIRlSTOPH£R,  a  learned  Eng- 
JSA  divinck  iriio  wai  bom  in  Weatmondand  about 
IS91.  Ha  wMadnitteda  member  of  Quaaa'ao^ge, 


POUSSIN,  NICHOLAS. 

Oxford,  in  1606,  where  he  took  both  tlie  6e^m 
in  arts  and  divinity.  He  was  6rst  made  follow,  and 
in  1626  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  provostahipofhii 
college.  Though  a  zealous  puritanical  preacber,  be 
became  at  length  an  adherent  to  Laud.  In  1628  he 
preached  a  sermon  at  Ely  Houieupon  the  consecmioa 
of  hia  nnele,  who,  ''though  a  thorongh-paced  CkhiB' 
i.st,"8ays  Wood,  was  made  bishop  of  Carlisle  liy  theen- 
deavours  of  Laud.  In  1633  he  pubhshed  "  An  An- 
swer to  a  late  Popish  Pamphlet,  entitled,  'Chsiitf 
Mistaken,' "  which  he  wrote  by  the  special  order  of 
Charles  I.,  whose  chaplain  he  was.    In  1635  be  ns 

Krorooted  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester ;  anil  in  1640 
ecame  vice-chancellor  of  O.vford,  in  the  execution  of 
which  oflice  he  met  with  some  trouble  from  the  naem- 
hers  of  the  long  parUament.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wan  he  aent  all  hia  |^ate  to  the  kiDg.ud 
declared  that  he  would  rather,  nke  Diogenes,  drink 
i  vjt  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand  than  that  his  nuj««tT 
should  want ;  and  he  afterwarda  sufiered mack  l«  tkie 
royal  canae.  Ha  waa  nonunated  to  tha  dcaavy  rf 
Durham  in  1C43,  butwa<;  |  rrvrntr-d  from  beinf  in- 
Rtalled  bv'  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  co&e^ 
in  March  following.  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  MP 
succeeded  him  in  thepiOfaatahipo<Qaeea'6  0oB(fi^ 
married  his  widow. 

POITER,  ROBERT.— ThisleamedclassicalschoUr 
waa  bom  ini721,andgradttated  atCambhdc;e  inI741. 
He  was  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  distingnHhcd 
by  his  excellent  translations  of  the  works  of  .E*chv"iis, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  which  are  equally  remark* 
able  for  the  apirit  and  fidelity  with  which  disysR 
executed. 

POITEU,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  painter  of  aniim  • 
who  was  bom  at  Eokhuisen  in  1625,  was  the  f^on  of 
Peter  Potter,  a  painter,  from  whom  he  received  l:> 
first  instruction,  but  to  whom  he  himself  was  gce^uj 
superior.  As  early  as  hia  fiftoenth  yanr  he  had  exe- 
cuted a  work,  which  was  universally  admired ;  mi 
after  be  settled  at  the  Hague  he  was  unable  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  his  works.  His  department  w.^>  thf 
paintiiw  of  animals  and  landacapes,  but  be  was  more 
particttlarlyaaeeeailiDl  in  the  former;  the  latter  «»• 
desij^ned  merely  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  exhibit- 
ing animals  in  different  attitudes  and  circumstaooe*. 
Hia  eoloaring  ia  nneommonly  brilliant,  and  tiweepa- 
rate  parts  are  most  delicately  executed,  yet  without 
any  appearance  of  stiifuc&it  or  mannerism. '  His  vorki 
were  generally  of  a  small  size ;  but  there  was  oae  a 
the  Louvre  which  orii^iTrilly  ht  Innircil  to  th?  prioce 
of  Orange,  representing  a  man  a:j  i  r  iitlc  as  larjfeH 
Ji/e.  His  walks  were  always  occupii  1 1  ;n  study;  wh;:- 
ever  struck  h»  fancy  he  immediatelv  aketched.  tit 
died  in  1654  at  Anuterdan,  where  he  had  been  tc* 
si  litiir  two  years.  His  enf^ravinjsfs  nrr  n  it  lets  es- 
teemed than  his  paintings,  and  his  cabinet  pieces 
command  a  very  nigh  price.  Hie  celebrated  Gov, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Cassel  paller}'  to  Paris,  w 
bought  by  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  for  aboui 
1000/. 

POUSSIN,  NICHOLAS,  an  eminent  French  ar- 
tist, who  was  born  at  Audely  in  1594.  He  wai  the 
descendant  of  a  poor  but  noble  family,  and  i^^ercfiv 
ing  earlir  in  life  the  necessity  for  exertion,  be  chose 
the  profeseion  of  an  artist  as  the  one  beat  ealedaiBi 
tn  a  K  ince  him  in  the  world.  He  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence, and  for  many  years  received  a  panaioa  from 
both  Looia  the  Thirteenth  and  Po«irteaBlh»  wUeh  ke 
enjoyed  till  hia  death,  which  tttok  ptaee  is  tM> 
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POW£L,  JOHN  JOSEPH,  an  EoffUah  barrister, 
wkn  nadflnd  bimialf  eddMnled  by  hu  piofiMiional 

writings.  Amfrng  his  nuniemus  wortts  we  may  enu- 
merate his  "  Law  of  Mortgage's,"  bis  "  Essay  on  the 
Learning  respecting  the  Creation  and  Execution  of 
Pow«rs,  and  also  respecting  the  Nature  and  Effects 
of  Leasing  Powers,"  and  hit  Emj  on  the  Lair  of 
Contracts  and  Agraeinaili.'*  His  death  took  place 
in  June  1801. 

POWELL,  WILLIAM  SAMUBU  «n  English 
dinne,  who  was  bom  at  Colchester  in  1717.  and  ad- 
mitted to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1734. 
Havinifr  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1738 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  it  in  March  1740.  In  1741 
he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Lord  TovTOshend  as 
private  tutor  to  his  second  son  Charles  Townshend, 
•Iterwarde  chanceUor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  or- 
dained at  die  end  of  the  year,  when  be  reeeired  the 
rectory  of  Colkirk  in  Noitolk  nri  Lon]  'I'n  a  nsln  iid's 
presentation.  He  returned  to  college  the  year  after, 
«nd  began  to  read  leetnna  ae  an  aaiiatant  to  the 
principal  tutor,  but  became  himself  principal  tntor  in 
1744.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
1749,  and  of  doctor  in  1756.  In  1765  he  was  elected 
master  of  his  college,  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of 
Colchester  the  year  after,  and  in  1 768  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Freshwato*  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  died  in  1775.  The  preceding  account  is  taken 
from  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  a  mlnme  of  "  Dis- 
courses on  Varinus  Subjects,"  i'u''jIWhed  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Thomas  Balgujr;  "which  discourses/' 
«ays  editor,  "an  not  pnbfisbed  Ibrdie creifit  of 
the  writer,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers,  CRpe- 
cially  that  class  of  readers  for  whom  they  were 
cbiefly  intended,  the  younger  students  in  divinity. 
The  author's  reputation,"  he  adds,  "stands  on  a 
much  wider  bottom — a  whole  life  uniformly  de\'otcd 
to  the  interests  of  sound  philosophy  and  true  reli- 
gkm."  Two  small  mathematical  tracts  by  Dr.  Powell 
wn  mentioned  in  the  "  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,"  where 
we  are  also  told  that  "his  will  was  remarkably  pre- 
cise, neat,  and  elegant,  which  were  the  characteristics 
of  all  his  performances.  He  left  twentv  frienda, 
moat  if  not  all  of  the  college,  ion/,  a  piece. 

POWNALL,  THOMAS,  a  scholar  who  was  bom 
at  Lincoln  in  1722,  and  became  secretar^tothe  com- 
missionrr'^  f  ir  trade  and  pl-.nt  itions  in  1745,  and  had 
a  Bitiiatiun  m  the  commissariat  of  the  army  in  Ger- 
many. In  1753  he  want  to  America,  and  in  1757 
wna  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  Bav,  and 
rabsequently  of  South  Carolina.  He  remained  there 
till  17Gl,  when,  returning  to  England,  he  was  no- 
minated director.general  c€  the  office  of  control^  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  He  died  at  BaA  in  April  1 805. 
Governor  Pownall  wn^  :i  fellow  of  the  society  of  an- 
tiquaries, and  a  contributor  to  the  Archaeologia.  He 
waa  also  the  author  of  "  Descriptions  of  Antiquities 
of  the  Provincia  Romana  of  Gatd,"  "Descriptions  of 
Koman  Antiquities  dug  up  at  Bath,"  "  Observations 
on  the  Currents  in  the  Attantk  Ocean,"  and  '*Intel- 
lectual  Physics,"  besides  many  political  trscla»  at  the 
"  Administration  of  the  Colonies,  &c.** 

POYNET.  JOHN,  an  English  prelate,  who  was 
bom  in  Kent  in  1516,  and  became  aucceesiveJy  bishop 
of  Rochester  and  Winebeeter.  He  drew  up  the 
catechism  called  King  Edward's,  and  which  wis 
printed  in  Latin  and  English  in  1553.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  he  withdrew to  Stnsbuivh,  and  died 
in  1566. 


Besides  the  catechism  already  mentioned,  Bislioji 
Poynet  was  the  author  of  "  A  Tragedie  or  Dialoge  of 
the  Unjurt  Usurped  Primacie  of  the  Hishop  of 
Rome,  'translated  from  Bernnrtl  Ochinus;"  "  A  IS'o- 
table  Sermon  concerning  the  Ryght  Use  of  the  Lordes 
Supper,"  preached  before  the  king  at  Weetmin* 
ster,  fte. 

POZZO  DI  BORGO.  COUNT,  onr  of  tlie  mi- 
nisters of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  born  in  i7t>9> 
in  the  village  of  Ahda  in  Coniea.  Hie  fiimily  waa 
noble,  but  poor.  In  17?)0  he  was  appointed  to  office 
under  the  protection  of  General  I'aoli,  and  in  the 
year  following  was  elected  deputy  to  the  iMtioaal  as- 
sembly, to  whom  in  1792  he  addressed  a  very  elabo- 
rate speech,  in  the  name  of  the  diplomatic  committee, 
to  determine  them  to  declare  war  against  the  Ger- 
manic body.  After  the  10th  of  August,  however^ 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Ihiris  by  menaMS 
of  denunciati  wi  frn^n  Ar-  na,  a  fellow-deiiuty,  who 
had  found  his  name  under  susuicious  circumstances 
in  the  papers  ofLonlsXVL  Havfoffielired  to  Cor. 
fiica  he  renewed  his  political  relations  with  Paoli. 
He  was  named  president  of  the  councU  of  sute,  and 
attomey-feneral  of  Ae  department  Four  montha 
later  a  (hcrcc  of  the  convention  commanded  him  to 
appear  at  the  l)ar,  to  explain  his  conduct  and  that  of 
General  Paoli.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  in  eonjmie- 
tion  with  Paoli  invited  the  English  to  takenosaaasioit 
of  the  island.  He  was  named  president  of  the  coun- 
cil under  the  new  government,  and  afterwiinls  secre- 
tary of  state.  In  this  situation  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  fSmrad  hhnsdf  opposed  to  nnmeroos  enemies, 
and  v,-ithrlrf  IV  tn  England.  He  afterwards  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  and 
arrived  at  the  highest  diplomatic  honour*.  In  the 
latter  campaigns  ne  held  the  rank  of  mnjor  jreneral. 
In  1813  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  tiie  prince- 
royal  of  Sweden,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  battle 
of  Leipsic.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Uie  emperor 
Alexander  in  the  csjupaign  in  France  at  the  oonr* 
mencement  of  1814.  After  the  rest  ir.iti<  n  n{  Louis 
XVIII.  he  was  appointed  Russian  miniBter-pleiiip«>> 
tentiary  to  new  Aeneb  gofemmeat.  He  ijnitted 
Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  of 
March  1815,  but  resumed  his  fuTictiuus  at  the  French 
court  on  the  return  of  the  king. 

PRADON,  JEAN  NICOLAS,  a  dramatic  poet, 
who  was  bom  at  Rouen,  and  died  at  Paris  m  1698. 
His  tragedies  were  received  on  their  first  appearance 
with  great  applause,  and  gained  him  the  fnendddp 
of  distinguished  persons,  among  whom  were  St. 
Evremont  and  Madame  de  Scvigne.  Pradon  even 
ventured  to  appear  as  a  rival  of  Racine,  having  at- 
tempted a  tragedy  on  the  same  snMeet  on  which  the 
latter  had  already  written.  His  "  Pbedre  Hipyio- 
lyte"  was  brought  out  in  1677.  and  for  some  time 
was  aetoaUv  pieiBrred  to  that  of  Racine,  but  it  haa 
been  long  forgotten  Hi"?  '*  Ri  pnliis"  nml  "'I'amer- 
lane"  are  more  known.  Hoileau  made  Pradon,  who 
was  indeed  a  very  moderate  poet,  and  extremely 
ignorant  and  arrogant,  the  subject  of  his  satire.  Uu 
dramatic  works  were  published  in  1744. 

PRAXITELES,  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
aodeot  Greece.  He  carried  the  art  to  such  perfec- 
tion that  a  Greek  epigram  on  hie  Niobe  saya,  **Tha 

I  I  linnet  (1  me  to  sitone,  but  Praxitelen  restored 
me  to  life.  '  Praxiteles  and  his  contemporary  Scopas 
united  grandeur  with  grace ;  and  with  tbean  befpna 
tha  paiiod  of  tha  beautiful  style  in  atatoafy.  Tha 
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foitner  also  worked  in  bronze,  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
he  was  most  successful  in  marble.  Pliny  gives  a  lint 
of  hia  priDcijpal  works,  which  were  atatuea  of  the 
ftodt.  lite  meat  u  atid  to  have  been  the  Cnidian 
Venu  .  \vh  111  he  was  the  (tratto  represent  undressed. 
According  u>  tradition,  thecelebrated  Murteaan^  Cra- 
tina  and  Fhryne,  eierved  as  models  for  it.  Thia  Vo- 
mw  ia  representcri  «  i'h  a  smiling  countenance,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  iiavuig  the  bath  or  risen  from 
the  sea.  This  statute,  waa  frequently  copied.  In  Hot- 
tiger's  opinion,  the  Venus  de  Medici  resembles  the 
Cnidian  Venus  only  in  the  poeiUon  of  the  left  hand ; 
but  the  Caj)itoline  Venus  is  considered  as  a  copy  of 
it  The  groiip  of  NIobe  now  in  existence,  which  is 
idao  attribolMto  Scopas,  seema  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  different  times.  His  two  statues  of  Cu- 
pid were  aUo  celebrated,  one  of  them,  which  was 
placed  in  tho  tonple  of  Cupid  at  Thea^  and  a  sta- 
tue of  a  satyr,  which  was  called  ptnboetos  or  the 
far  famed,  were  conaidered  by  Praxitelea,  according 
to  Pauaaniaa,  at  h3»  tnaat  «orlia.  An  azcallent  copy 
of  the  latter,  discovered  in  a  viWa.  of  the  emperor  An- 
tonius,  is  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clemenlino.  Amung  hi« 
works  were  also  btatues  of  Dianu,  t^res,  Bacchus, 
&c.,  in  marble  and  in  bronae,  which  served  modela 
to  aneeeedinp  aitista. 

rKKBIJ',  KDVVARD,  a  celebrated  commodorp 
of  the  American  navy,  who  was  bom  on  the  loth  of 
August,  1761,  in  that  part  of  Fahnonih  in  Oueo  Bay 
which  is  now  called  Portland.  From  early  child- 
hood he  discovered  a  strong  disposition  for  p^rik 
and  advantnrea,  and  a  firm,  resolute,  and  peraevering 
temper.  About  the  year  1779  be  became  midship- 
nan  in  the  state  ship  Protector,  twenty-six  guns. 
Captain  John  Foster  Williams,  which,  in  her  first 
cniiae,  captured  the  Admiral  Doff,  an  Eneliah  vewel 
of  thirty-six  guns,  but,  in  hrr  aacond,  fell  in  with  a 
British  sloop  and  fri^,  :it.\  was  taken.  The  prin- 
cipal oificera  were  carried  to  England  i  but  Preble, 
hf  tho  interest  of  a  friend  of  Ma  lather,  cibtiflMd  Ua 
release  at  New  York,  and  returned  to  his  friends. 
He  next  entered  as  first  lieutenant  on  board  the  sloop 
of  war  Winthrop,  Captain  Little,  and,  while  in  that 
capacity,  boarded  an  English  armed  ^rirr  of  superior 
force,  lying  in  Penobscot  harbour,  under  circum- 
Btances  which  gave  the  action  great  Mat.  He  re- 
jnainad  in  the  Winthrop  until  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  between  that  period  and  the  commencement  of 
the  French  war  in  \.79^,  occupied  himself  mostly  as 
ship-master  in  various  vovagea.  In  the  latter  year 
Iw  waa  named  one  of  tbe  wre  lientenanta  that  were 
first  .nppointed  by  the  goTcmracnt  of  the  United 
btatee  when  making  preparatiua«  to  reHist  tbe  inaulta 
and  bijuries  of  the  nders  of  Fnnee.  In  the  aatumn 
and  witifprnf  ITP'^  he  made  twocruisen  ns  rnmrTinnd- 
ant  of  tiie  lu  ig  Pickering.  The  following  year  he  re- 
ceived a  captain's  commi^on»  mA  the  command  of 
the  frigate  Essex,  of  thirty-six  gnna.  In  January 
1800  he  made  a  voyage  in  her  to  Bataria,  whither  be 
wa-s  sent  with  Captain  James  Sever  in  the  Cunfrre.ss, 
to  convoy  the  homearard-bound  vessels  from  India 
and  the  Eaat  Tbe  day  after  leaving  port  a  anow 
elorm  came  on,  and  they  parted  from  the  three  ves- 
aels  undt^r  convoy  out.  On  the  12tb,  in  a  heavy  gale, 
heloat  sieht  of  the  Congress,  which  was  unfortunately 
dismasted,  and  obliged  tr>  put  h^rk  The  Essex  pur- 
sued this  voyage  alone,  auil  alier  waitiog  a  suitable 
time  at  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope  for  the  CSongrcas,  pro- 
ceeded to  Beuvia.  Befora  and  after  vana%  at  fia> 
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tavia.  Captain  Preble  made  two  cmiaea  of  a  fortmgfit 
each  in  the  Pay  of  Sonde.  In  June  he  took  umkr 
convoy  home  fourteen  aail  of  American  mercbaotmeo, 
valued  at  eemal  nilliotta  of  dolkie,  and  pmecMl 

them  until  they  were  out  of  danger.  Near  the  end 
of  the  year  he  arrived  at  New  York,  in  a  very  deiicate 
atate  of  healdi  %  and  be  continoed  so  feeble  as  to  be 
prevented  from  ns^uming  the  command  of  the  Athaa 
for  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  he  was  appointed. 

In  1 803  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  emtf  apua 
upon  duty,  and  in  May  of  that  year  was  directed  to 
take  command  of  tbe  frigate  Constitution,  then  lying 
at  Boston,  and  get  her  ready  for  fca.  In  June  he 
received  ordera  to  take  charge  of  the  squadroo  det- 
tined  to  act  in  the  Mediterranean  aa  eoon  aa  it  aheaid 
he  pre])ared.  In  Ani^uist  he  set  sail,  and  reached  ths 
Mediterranean  tbe  ensuing  month.  In  that  suuos, 
by  a  happy  anion  of  praidenee  and  energy,  be  fini 
prevented  a  war  between  tbe  cmpernr  nf  Morocco  anJ 
the  United  Stated,  and  next  brougiit  ihe  bashaw  of 
Tripoli  to  terms,  by  a  series  of  skilful  and  daring  booi- 
hardments.  Having  been  joined  byanother  squadra^ 
under  tlie  command  of  Commodore  Barron,  his 
nior  oflScer,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  home.  On 
hia  departtire  he  received  an  addreaa  from  the  officen 
who  luid  aerred  under  him,  contuningr  ^  atteogeH 
expressions  of  attarhment  and  ir>|;  ct.  Coognsi 
voted  the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  hiin,  and  an  einbie- 
matieal  medal,  which  were  praaented  by  tbe  presidHt 
with  emphatic  declarations  of  esteem.  .4fter  his  Tf- 
turn  be  waa  much  consulted  and  einpluyed  by  di^ 
government  in  the  management  of  the  naval  concern. 
;  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1806  tbe  health  of  Ceai> 
modore  Preble  began  to  decline.  He  was  attaekrf 
with  the  same  complaint — a  debility  of  the  di^estivt 
organa — under  which  he  waa  near  atnking  a  few  years 
before.  For  many  montba  he  etruf  glad  with  die  ^ 
order,  indulging  a  li^  jw-  pf  n  covery  till  within  leo 
days  of  hia  death.  Jr  inding  that  ha  received  no  relief 
firom  medied  ekiU,  he  determined  upon  trying  tlx 
effects  of  a  voyage,  and  embarkr??  in  n  ]  acket,  but 
Houn  returned  in  the  certitude  that  his  end  waa  oear> 
He  breathed  his  last  Auguat25,  ia07»  itt  the Im?- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  nppearance  of  Cotrnwe- 
dore  Preble  was  commanding  j  hia  features  WW 
strongly  marked,  and  his  carriage  firm  and  erect  In 
the  exercise  of  authority  he  waa  peremptwfyndigd; 

(eared,  and  eomMaaci 


but  though  be  made  nimself 

failed  in  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  his  tempt-r,  , 
he  alwaya  retained  a  atroiw  intereat  in  the  adectitw^ 
of  hie  «meere  and  men.   Ia  prifnte  fife  he  was  kind 

and  affectitinntf  :  n  fnnd  r.^latinn  nnd  n  Innd  xit-i"- 
boor,  ills  public  spirit  was  great.  He  was  patwo' 
of  labour,  and  in  buamaaa  wae  iwnaikaUe  for  oMl' 
neas  and  desjiatch. 

PREbTEtt  JOHN.— In  the  middle  ageaitwM 
reported  by  travellers  that  there  was  a  Christian  prioee 
who  reigned  in  the  interior  of  Aaia  imd^  thia  aaaair 
and  tbe  aame  itory  was  alao  known  to  the  cmadoa  : 
Albert  of  Aix,  arn]  Oilio  of  I'reisingen,  speak  tiflii.ti  | 
in  the  twelfth  ceoturv ;  Bubruquia,  in  tbe  tbirte«fiUi 
eentuiy,  attribntea  the  name  of  Preater  John  to  t 
Nestorian  prince,  Ungkban,  who  had  reigned  in  Ca- 
racorum,  over  two  Mongid  tribes,  and  pensheii  :n  a 
war  against  Gengis  Khan,  about  half  a  cenlary  be- 
fore the  time  of  his  journey.  Other  travel'er«  (rf  tbj 
thirteenth  century  also  mention  this  personage,  aad 
(iiovanai  di  Montecorvino,  bishop  of  Caiul/alu,  i» 
aaid  to  ha?a  eonTertad  in  1306  a  piinoa  ofhii  haaaa 
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PRESTON,  THOMAS  PREVILLE,  PIERRE  LOUIS  DUBOIS  DE. 

to ClnkHinity.  Wlw dm  FkwMr  JotmiMt. h  la  not 

easy  to  dcciile  ;  the  Bunposition  that  he  was  the  Dalia 
Lama,  or  one  of  the  chief  priest*  of  the  Lamaites. 
does  not  agree  with  tlie  poaition  aidgned  to  hia  re- 
sidence by  tmvellera.  nor  does  any  of  the  etymo- 
logical explanations,  which  have  been  proposed,  seem 
■atiafa  t  i:  \  The  most  ludicrous  mistake  on  this  sub- 
ject was  that  made  by  the  Porttigueae  in  the  fifteenth 
eentoiy,  who  picked  up  •  story  of  a  Ghmtian  \miice 
in  the  interior  uf  Africa,  whose  name  was  Ogan,  and 
who  was  in  fact  the  king  of  Abyssinia,    in  conse- 

?uence  of  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Ogan  and 
fngklian,  they  transferred  the  throne  of  Prester  John 
from  Asiii  to  Africa,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  Abys- 
aininn  prince. 

PRl^STON,  THOMAS,  an  EngUsh  dramaUc 
writer,  who  iloorished  in  the  euUer  put  of  thereigti 
of  Elisabeth.  He  was  educated  at  Camhrid|?e,  where 
he  succeeded  to  a  fellowbhip.  He  was  aiterwards 
created  a  doctor  of  civil  law,  and  appointed  master  of 
Trinity  Hall,  over  which  he  presided  fourteen  years. 
He  wrote  one  dramatic  piece,  entitled  "A  Lamenta- 
ble Tragedy,  full  of  Pleasant  Mirth,  containing  the 
life  of  Cambiees,  King  of  Persia,  &c/'  a  sad  tissue 
of  fnatiaii  which  eaeopea  not  dn  lattre  of  Shakspearc, 
who  in  Henry  IV.  nifike<j  Falstaff  talk  of  speaking 
iaCambyses'  vein.    Preston  died  in  1698. 

PRESTON.  JOHN,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
Was  born  at  Keyford  in  Northamptonshire  in  1587, 
and  became  fellow  uf  Queen's  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  celebrated  for  his  skill  as  a  dispu- 
tant. He  partkularlv  distioguisbed  himself  in  an 
•esdenrie  dtscusdon  odd  by  Kinr  Jamea  when  he 
\  -  it 'd  Carabridse,  The  account  of  this  dispute  is  so 
interesting  that  we  give  the  details  in  the  words  uf 
his  biographer: — "  His  (Mr.  Pkeetob's)  first  and  great 
mrc  was  to  bring  his  arcrument  imto  a  head  without 
ai!ri)nt8  or  interruptions  from  the  answerer,  and  so 
made  all  hia  major  propositionn  j)lausil)le  and  firm, 
that  his  advenarr  might  neither  be  williog  nor  able 
to  enter  there,  ma  the  minor  atiU  was  backed  by  other 
ayllogisms,  and  so  the  arjrument  went  on  unto  the 
issue ;  which  fell  out  well  for  master  Preston  ;  for  in 
disputations  of  conaequence  the  answerers  are  many 
times  so  fearful  of  the  event  that  they  hlur  and  trou- 
ble the  opponents  all  they  can,  and  deny  things  evi- 
dent, which  had  been  the  case  in  all  the  former  act8  ; 
there  waa  .auch  wran  sling  about  their  syllogiama, 
that  sntfied  and  etouthd  flie  debates  extremely,  and 
put  the  kin^'n  acuimn  .I  '  l  -tm  t  ; ;  'i-:t  nhen  master 
Preston  still  cleared  his  way,  and  notlung  waa  denied 
but  what  was  ready  to  be  proved,  the  king  was  greatly 
satisfied,  and  jrave  good  need,  which  he  might  well 
do,  because  the  question  was  tempered  and  fitted 
unto  his  content}  namely,  whether  oogi  could  make 
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opponent  urged  that  they  coald ;  an  enthy- 

mcme  (said  he)  is  a  lawful  and  real  syllogism,  but 
dogs  can  make  them;  he  tn^itanced  in  an  hound  who 
had  the  major  proposition  in  his  mind,  namely, '  the 
hare  is  gone  either  tiiis  or  that  way  smells  out  the 
minor  with  his  nose,  namely,  '  she  is  not  gone  that 
way,*  and  follows  the  conclusion,  '  Ergo,  this  way 
with  open  mouth/  'ilie  instance  suited  the  audiiwy, 
and  was  applatided ;  and  put  the  answerer  to  his  dis> 
tinciions,  tlia'  d  ^'^  nii>{ht  have  sagacity  but  not  sa- 
pience, in  things  t  specially  of  prey,  and  that  did  con- 
cern their  belly,  might  be  nawtuU  but  not  logiei ;  had 
'  their  noaibotlitUoia  their  mindly  unksi  it 


bad  vshtion  to  their  mondia;  that  their  fipa 

larger  than  their  tinderstandings  ;  which  the  oppo- 
nent, still  endeavouring  to  wipe  olf  with  another  syl- 
logism, and  put  the  dogs  upon  a  fresh  scent,  the  mo- 
derator. Dr.  Keade,  began  to  be  afraid,  and  to  think 
how  troulilesome  a  (Mick  of  hounds,  well  followed  and 
applauded,  at  last  might  prove,  and  so  came  to  the 
answerer's  aid,  and  told  the  opponent  that  his  dogs, 
lie  did  believe,  were  very  weary,  and  desired  him  to 
take  them  off,  and  start  some  other  argument ;  and 
when  the  opponent  would  not  yield,  but  hallooed  still 
and  put  them  on,  he  interposed  bis  authority,  and 
silenced  him.  'Xlie  king  in  his  conceit  was  all  the 
while  upon  Newmarket  heath,  and  liked  the  sport, 
and  therefore  stands  up,  and  tells  the  moderator 
plainly  be  was  not  satisfied  in  all  that  bad  been  an- 
swered, but  did  bdieve  an  hound  had  more  in  him 
than  was  imagined.  I  had  myself  (said  he)  a  dnpr. 
that  straggling  far  from  all  his  fellows,  had  light  upon 
a  very  fresh  scent,  but  considering  he  was  idl  aIon% 
and  had  none  to  second  and  assist  him  in  it,  observes 
the  place,  and  goes  away  unto  his  fellows,  and  by 
such  yelling  ar^fuments  as  iheyli  st  iin  Icrstand,  pre- 
vailea  with  a  party  of  them  to  go  along  with  him,  and 
bringing  them  unto  the  place,  pursoeditinto  an  open 
view.  Now  the  king  desired  to  know  how  this  could 
be  contrived  and  carried  on  without  the  use  and  ex- 
ercise of  understanding,  or  what  the  moderator  conld 
have  done  in  that  rase  i)etter;  and  desired  him  that 
either  he  would  think  better  of  his  dogs,  or  not  so 
highly  of  himself. 

"  Tile  opiKinent  also  desired  leave  to  pursue  tlie 
king's  game,  whidi  he  had  started,  unto  an  iaane  \ 
but  the  answerer  protested  that  his  majesty*s  dnu's 
were  always  to  he  excepted,  who  hunted  not  by  com- 
mon law,  but  by  prerogative.  And  the  moderator, 
fearing  the  king  might  let  loose  another  of  his  hounds 
and  make  more  work,  applies  himself  with  all  sub- 
missive devotion  to  the  king,  acknowledged  his  dogs 
were  able  to  out-do  him,  and  besought  his  majesty 
for  to  believe  they  had  the  better  t  that  be  would  con- 
sider how  his  inustrioii-  infliir  ncr  lu,il  already  ripened 
and  concocted  all  their  argumonta  and  understand- 
ings ;  that  whereas  in  the  morning  the  reverend  and 
grave  divines  could  not  make  syllogisms,  the  lawyers 
could  not,  nor  the  physicians ;  now  every  dog  could, 
especially  his  majesty's." 

From  the  skill  which  be  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
he  waa  rewarded  by  Lord  Brooik  with  a  pension  tk 
50/.  per  annum.    He  w-is  quently  raa(!e  mas- 

ter of  Emanuel  college,  and  died  in  l(j28.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  theological  works,  the  mo«t 
celebrated  of  which  ia  *'A  'IVnatioa  on  tlm  Cove, 
nant." 

PIIEVILLK.  PIERRE  LOUIS  DUBOIS  DE,  a 
distioguisbed  French  actor  who  was  bora  at  Pkiia 
in  17111,  and  was  designed  for  the  chuTcfa,  bttt  ran 

away,  and  after  serving  asa  |(iurneyraan-roason,joined 
a  company  of  players,  ami  perforroeil  at  Strasbur^g, 
Dijon,  Rouen,  and  finally  became  manager  of  a  com* 
pany  at  L^-ons.  In  1753  he  made  his  dfbnt  at  Paris 
at  the  theatre  Frm>;ai3.  Arroand  favoured  his  first 
appearance  at  the  theatre  of  Fontainebleau.  which  de- 
cided his  reputation.  He  plaved  five  different  parts 
in  the  "Mercnre  Gahnt.  Louie  XV.,  who  had  a 
good  taste,  was  so  struck  with  his  performance  that 
he  onlered  him  to  be  received  among  his  own  players. 
Pre  viile'a  acting  was  excellent,  and  hethone  not  only 
in  hnmnwwia  pirti^  but  ia  pathatio  acanw,  .Uolatt 
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tlie  tbMKtn  in  1786,  bat  afterwards  made  hiu  appear- 
anc«  agun  to  relieve  some  of  his  companions,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  distrees  by  the  reTolution.  He 
died  blind  at  Beavivais  in  17D9 

PREVOST  D  EX1LES,ANT01NE  FRANCOIS, 
a  French  writer  who  was  bom  in  1697.  studied  wUb 
the  Jesuits,  and  entered  the  order,  wljirh,  however, 
lit:  Hiion  quitted  for  the  military  service.  Didttatisfied 
with  tlie  s<luwne8a  of  promotion,  bo  again  joined  the 
Jctiuits,  but  after  a  short  time,  onee  more  returned  to 
the  career  of  arms,  and  served  with  reputation.  Dis- 
appointed love  next  caused  bim  to  RKsume  the  habit 
of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  and  he  retired  to 
St.  Germain  des  Pr^s,  where  he  found  consolation  in 
Htudy.  His  restless  tempe  r  m  '  n  led  bim  to  separate 
himself  froin  the  Benedictines,  and  in  1729  he  went 
to  HoUand,  and  was  thrown  upon  bis  own  resoarees 
for  subsistence.  Here  he  published  bis  "  Mt'moires 
d'un  Homme  de  Qualitc,"  and  shortly  after  came 
to  England.  In  1734  be  returned  to  France,  and 
was  appointed  almoner  nnd  srcretary  to  the  prince  of 
GoQti.  The  chancellor  d'Agueaseau  also  selected  him 
tosnperiatendthe  "HiHtoire  Gtncraledes  Voyages." 
As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  forest  of  Chantilly, 
he  was  attacked  oy  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Having 
been  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility  by  some  pea- 
sants, the  public  officer  proceeded  to  open  the  boar  of 
the  supposed  ileeeased,  wben  he  opened  bis  eyes ;  out 
the  wound  was  mi»r*.nl  Tins  event  occurred  in  1763. 
iiesides  the  works  already  mentioned  are,  his  "  Uis- 
tmre  de  M.  Cleveland,"  "  Histoire  du  Chevalier  des 
Grieux,  ?c  ih'.  Manon  Lescaut,"  with  SL>vcral  other 
romanceii,  and  numerou.s  traniilations  from  the  ILag- 
lish  of  Ricbardfon,  Hume,  Sec. 

PRICE,  J.AMKS,  an  English  physician  and  w  riter, 
who  was  a  native  of  Surrey.  He  professed  to  bave 
the  possession  of  the  secret  of  converting  the  baser 
metali  into  gold,  and  actually  presented  some  metal 
to  the  royal  society  and  tbe  king  which  he  said  bad 
undergone  that  operation.  1ti  additi(»n  to  liis  al- 
chemical labours  he  published  a  work  entitled  "  An 
Account  of  Experiments  on  Mercury,  Silver,  and 
Gold,  made  at  Guildford  in  May  1782,  in  tbe  Labo- 
ratory of  James  Price,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  to  which  is 
vmdxed  an  Abridgement  of  Boyle's  Account  of  a 
Deprradation  of  Gold."  llicse  pretended  prodiic- 
tiouH  ui  jirecioua  metala  were  stated  to  be  produced 
by  a  composition  which  the  author  kept  a  profound 
secret.  Being  compelled  by  tbe  royal  society  to  re- 
peat his  experiments  before  some  sdentifie  men  of 
the  period,  on  pain  of  exclusion,  be  entiiely  faik-d. 
He  however  begged  a  short  time  for  delay,  promis- 
ing to  repeat  bis  experiments  on  a  future  occasion ; 
dreading,  bowe%'er,  the  exposure  which  awaited  bim 
he  took  poison  and  died  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
trial,  ^ua  gentleman  possessed  a  handsome  for- 
time,and  was  only  led  into  tbese  abanrdai^erimenis 
by  an  imha|my  love  of  notoriety. 

PRICK,  JOHN,  an  able  English  critic,  who  was 
bom  in  the  metro[)olis  in  1600,  and  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  subsequently  became  a 
coiivt-rl  to  tbe  catbulic  failli.  and  .'•pml  the  principrd 
part  of  his  hfe  on  tbe  continent.  His  death  took 
phee  at  Rome  in  1676.  Hia  nuiel  odebnted  works 
are  bis  "  Commentaries  on  tb«  NewTestiinent,'*and 
Us  "  Kotes  on  Anulcius." 

PRICE.  RICUAKD.  a  dissenting  aumster,  who 
v'T?  distinguisbt  il  both  as  n  TiuitlieTn:iti!:ir>n  and  «ta- 
tisucai  writer.  He  was  bora  ai  Liauguunor,  m  Gla- 
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mor||ansbire,  in  1723»  and  was  edaaHed  alTdgMA, 

in  his  native  county,  whence  he  removed  to  a  pr?*- 
byterian  academy  in  London,  and  became  pa^itor  ui 
a  Donconformi.st  congregation,  of  Anan  or  SocioiiB 
principles,  at  Hackney,  where  be  continued  stkag 
aa  be  lived.  He  commenced  bit  literary  earatr  is 
1758  by  bis  "  Review  of  the  Principal  Difficultietin 
Morals,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Four  Dissertahosi 
on  the  Iroportaaee  of  Christianitv,  tbe  Nature  of  Bii- 
torical  Evidence,  and  Miracles,  jcc.  In  1769 he  re- 
ceived the  diploma  of  D.  D.  from  tbe  uoiverntjcf 
Glasgow.  In  1771  appeared  his  "  Ohservationi  oa 
Reversionary  Payments  and  Annuities,"  which  t*- 
tabhshed  his  character  as  a  mathematical  calculator. 
He  ne.xt  publislied  "  ,'\n  .\ppeal  to  the  PubhcontLe 
Subject  of  the  National  Debt,"  and,  daring  tiie  cw* 
test  widi  tbe  North  American  colonies,  sdfoettcd 
their  cause  in  "  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,"  "Ad- 
ditional Observations,  and  a  Supplement."  Tbeis 
tracts  provoked  the  animadreraione  of  anomberef 
writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  cl- 
osed him  to  some  obloquy ;  but  they  also  procured 
im  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  corporation  ef  Lta^ 
don,  presented  in  a  gold  box.  He  engaged  io  an 
epistolary  correspondence  with  his  friend  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Pnestley  on  the  subjects  of  materialism  and 
necessity,  the  subject  of  which  was  laid  before  tho 
public  in  an  octavo  volume  in  1 778.  When  Pitt  lie> 
came  prime-minislcr,  he  consulted  Dr.  Price  in 
his  schemes  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  ddtf; 
and  the  eatabUahment  of  tb«  atokinff  fund  was  ths 
result  of  his  recommendation.  At  the  commence 
roent  of  the  French  revolution,  in  a  sermon  "  On  tbe 
Love  of  Country,"  he  warmly  expressed  bis  dej^l: 
at  the  emancif  ntion  nf  tbe  French  people.  This  u.>- 
cuursc  product^a  "  iiarke's  Reilections,"  in  wbica 
Dr.  Price  was  severely  treated.  H*  diid  «•  ths 
19tb  of  April,  1791'  Besides  many  papers  io  tbi 
lYaniaettons  of  tbe  royal  society,  of  which  he  wis  • 
fellow,  be  published  "  Sermons  on  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  received  by  the  different  denomioatiou  cf 
OuikiaiM,''  and  atmral  single  serBMU  and  poliliBd 
ptraphkts. 

PRIDDEN,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  whovu 
bora  in  Fleet  Street,  London,  m  17&8»  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  bis  edneaUon  at  St.  Pistil's  school, 

from  which  he  was  removed  to  Queen's  college,  Ox- 
ford. Both  at  St.  Paul'd  and  at  Oxford  be  was  di*- 
tinguished  by  regularity  of  conduct  and  diligeatip> 
plication  to  bis  ^^tudic8;  and  tbe  pcrinds  of  varatian 
were  conelauily  pAssed  in  pedebtriau  excuri^:oos,  «o 
numerous,  that  not  a  singte  cathedral  in  the  kiiLg- 
dom,  or  any  town  partictdarly  worthy  notke^  vs* 
unexplored  ;  and  having  a  taste  for  antiquities  sod 
a  read)"  jiuncil,  lii.'^  skelcb-bttoks  were  filltd  w.'.h  ac- 
curate drawioKS  of  what  appeared  to  him  best  worth 
preserving.  In  1781  be  took  tbe  degree  of  B.  A.{ 
and,  having  heen  ordained  sbortly  afterward*,  com- 
menced his  clerical  dutie.s  in  17t>2,  as  aflemuon  kf- 
turer  of  Tavistock  chapel,  wbich  io  tbe  November  of 
ibnt.  \'r'nr  ri']itir[t;i:-litM,l,  ..,y,  Ijeing  electted  to  ami. 
aor-canoury  m  the  cuUieural  church  of  St.  Paul 
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In  Sviy  1783  be  was  presented  by  the  dean  and 
ehapier  of  St.  Plml't  to  die  ▼ieango  of  Heybridge 

juxta  Maldon  in  Essex.  In  the  none  year  be  Mnder- 
took  the  curacy  of  St.  Bride*8»  Fleet  Street,  for  a 
abort  time  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Applehee,  then  far  ad- 
vanced in  years;  after  who^L'  li  .tli  Mr  Pridden  wa.** 
for  about  twenty  years  tlie  tltiigeiit  curate  of  one  of 
the  largest  parishes  in  London,  the  vicar  being  all  the 
time  non-reeident.  In  17 S5  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Ae  eodety  of  antiqaaries ;  and  the  first  fruits  of 
his  proficiency  in  topograjiliical  re.searcli  aiipeared  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Nicho^,  dated  March  17S/,  accom- 
pwaied  by  aevenl  correct  dnwinve,  wbidi,  trader  the 
title  of  "An  Appendix  to  the  History  nf  Reciilvcr 
and  Heme,"  was  printed  in  the  "  Bibhotheca  Tupo- 
graphica  Britannica." 

Mr.  Pridden  distinguished  himself  in  1 786  as  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  subscription  for 
a  statue  to  the  immortal  John  Howard.   The  mo- 
dettjr  of  the  great  philanthropist  during  his  lifetime 
refused  this  honourable  distinction.  Part  of  the  sub- 
scriptionn  were  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  prisoners 
confined  in  gaols,  and  with  the  rest  a  medal  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  struck.  But  Mr.  Howard's  death 
intervening,  all  objections  to  the  original  intention 
ranisbed;  and  Mr.  Pridden  was  the  first  who  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  |)er- 
niission  to  erect  the  statue  in  St.  Paul's.    This  aji 
plication  was  instantly  consented  to  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  at  the  same  time  intimating,  "that  no  fee 
should  be  required  for  its  admission,  and  that  no 
monnment  should  be  erected  without  the  dciiiiia 
bein^  first  approTcd  of  by  the  royal  academy."  In 
1788  he  was  elected  by  the  governors  of  St.  fiartbo- 
lomew'a  hospital  to  the  vicarage  of  Uttle  Wakering 
in  Essex.    In  1789  he  was  appointed  domestic  chap- 
lain to  Earl  Powlett ;  and  having  taken  his  degree 
of  M.  A.  at  St.  John's  coUiigt,  (Sonbridge,  was  col. 
lated,  de  novo,  to  his  vicaiMO  of  He>'r)ridge.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi- 
nary of  h»  majesty's  chapels  royal;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  presented  by  6islioj)  Horsley  to  a  niinor- 
canonry  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St,  Peter,  West- 
minster. 

In  1797  he  resigned  both  his  Essex  brings  on  bnng 
]nresented  by  lira  den  «nd  chapter  of  8t  VmVa  to 

the  vicarajfe  of  Caddington  in  Bedfordshirr,  v.  ln  re 
he  resided  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  Ue  in 
1812  entirely  rebuilt  the  vicarage-hOttse>  in  whidi  h« 
was  his  own  architect  and  surveyor. 

A  favourite  idea  of  bis,  after  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Caddington,  was  the  more  elFcctuai  drainage 
of  the  fens  in  the  several  counties  of  Northampton, 
Suffolk,  LJncoln,  Cuiiibridge,  Huntingdon,  and  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  commonly  called  the  great  level  of  the 
fens,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  highly-re- 
speetable  corporation,  called  governors  of  the  Bed- 
ftinl  li  vel.  To  this  subject  he  |)aid  great  attention, 
and  suggested  several  useful  hints,  which  in  various 
eonferences  he  eonunonlealed  to  the  proper  oflScsrs 
of  the  corporation 

He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  royal  humane 
society,  having  for  thirty-three  years  been  one  of  the 
gratuitous  chaplains  and  managers  of  that  institu- 
tion ;  and  frequently  advocated  the  cause  of  that  ex- 
cellent public  charity  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  also  for 
some  tune  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  sea-bathing 
lofinnnrT  ■!  Margate,  of  which,  in  coojimction  wiu 
nr;  Ii»lim  and  Mr.  Ni«iho]««  lie  wm  one  of  the 


original  founders;  the  freehold  on  which  the  infirm- 
ary was  bnUt  having  been  purchased  in  their  names. 
He  also  furnished  the  design  from  which  the  build- 
ing was  erected.  During  several  successive  years  he 
attended  the  anniversary  of  the  governors  of  the  in- 
firmary; and  nt  intervals  inspected  the  churchea  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  all  of  whicli  are  ancient  and  most 
of  them  very  curious;  be  also  made  drawings  of 
all  these  religious  edifices.  The  registers  were  ex- 
amined; the  remarkable  epitaphs  copied,  and  the 
numerous  brass  jjlates  rolled  off,  with  a  view  to  an 
improved  edition  of  Lewis's  "  History  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet" 

In  1812  he  was  presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St  Paul's  to  the  united  rectories  of  St.  George, 
Botolph  Lsn^  and  St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate. 

In  the  progress  nf  "The  History  of  Leicester*, 
shire,"  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Pridden  frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Nichols  m  hia 
visits  to  the  several  churches  in  that  counter,  and  mads 
drawings  of  all  that  he  visited,  many  of  which  hecon^ 
tril)uled  to  the  numerous  embelli.shment8  of  that 
county  history.  Mr.  Pridden  died  much  regretted 
in  Apvil  1835,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  hie  lini 
wife  in  Islington  church-yard. 

PRIDEAUX,  HUMPHREY,  a  learned  EngUsh 
divine,  who  was  bora  in  1648,  and  educated  at  Ox- 
for  l,  nnd  while  at  the  universit ,  imblished  the  ancient 
mscriptions  from  the  Arundei  ujarbles,  under  the 
title  of  "  Marmora  Oxoniensia."  I^)rd  Chancellor 
Fmch,  earl  of  Nottingham,  gave  him  a  prsbMid  in 
Norwich  cathedral,  and  Lord  North  bestowed  Ott  htm 
the  rectory  of  Bladen,  which,  on  taking  the  degree 
of  D.  D.«  he  exchanged  for  the  benefit  of  Soham,  in 
Norfolk.  He  was  subseqnentiy  promoted  to  the 
archdeaconrv  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1702  made  dean  of 
Norwich.  His  deatli  took  place  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1 724.  Besidse  his  great  work  entitled  "'ITie 
Old  ami  New  Testament  connected  in  the  History  of 
the  Jews  and  Neighbouring  Nations,"  of  which  there 
are  many  editions,  be  wte  the  author  of  "The  life 

of  Mohamined."  &c. 

PR1DE.4UX,  JOHN,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
who  was  bom  at  Harfonl  in  Devonshire  in  1578. 
His  parente  were  persona  in  very  humble  life,  and 
gave  their  son  but  R  very  finutsd  edocation.  To 
rectify  this  deficiency  be  travelled  to  Oxford  on  foot, 
and  obtained  e  humble  post  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter 
Hall,  fion  which  he  rose  solely  by  his  own  merit  and 
industr)'  to  the  rank  of  vice  chancellor.  The  civil 
wars,  however,  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric  nf  Wor- 
cester, to  which  he  had  been  preferred  in  1G4I,  and 
he  died  in  cornjinrntivf  indigence  in  1650.  lie  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of  which 
was  entitled  "Fasciculus  Controvcrsiarum." 

PRIESTLEY.  JOSEPH,  an  English  writer,  phi- 
losopher, and  divine,  who  was  bora  hi  March  1733 
at  Fieldhead,  near  I/eeds  His  father  \'»'as  a  respect- 
able clothier  of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  in  which 
he  was  himself  educated  under  the  protection  of  hia 
aunt,  who,  after  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  scholastic  knowledge,  piaced  him  at  a  dissenting 
academy  at  Daventry.  Dr.  Priestley,  at  a  later 
period  of  life  so  graphicly  describes  his  feelings  and 
habits  whde  in  this  establishment  and  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  hia  after  life,  that  we  give  the 
description  in  his  own  words.  He  says, — ^Three 
years,  viz.,  from  September  1752  to  1755.  1  spent  at 
Bmt^r  witb  that  peenliar  nliifiMtion  with  which 
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young  persons  of  genenxu  minda  usnally  go  through 
ft  eourae  of  Iib«nl  ttodiMk  in  the  society  of  others  en- 
gaged in  the  same  pursuits,  and  free  from  the  cares 
and  anxieties  which  seldom  fail  to  lay  hold  on  them 
when  they  come  out  into  the  wr>rUl.  In  my  lime  the 
•cademy  was  ia  a  state  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
serioiu  pOTsnit  of  tnitb,  m  the  stwleats  were  about 
f(jually  divided  upon  every  ({iitstion  of  much  im- 
portance, such  08  liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of 
the  wraU  nd  aU  the  ■Mdes  of  theological  orthodoxy 
and  heresy ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  these  topics 
were  the  8u))jprt  of  continual  discussion.  Our  tutors 
dao  were  of  ditlerent  opiiiiona.  Dr.  Ashworth  taking 
the  orthodox  side  of  every  question,  and  Mr.  Clark, 
the  sub-tutor,  that  of  heresy,  though  always  with  the 
greatest  mode«ty.  IJoth  of  our  tutors  being  young, 
at  least  as  tatars«  and  some  of  the  eeaior  ittuieQts 
excellinif  nkwe  tiian  they  eotttd  pretend  to  do  in  ee> 
veral  branches  nf  ^tu  l';  ,  tlii  y  in  luljifed  lis  in  the 
greatest  freedoms,  so  that  our  lectures  bad  often  the 
mr  of  friendly  conTenattont  on  the  subjects  to  which 
they  related.  We  were  permitted  to  ask  whatever 
questiuos.  and  to  make  whatever  remarks  we  pleased, 
and  we  did  it  with  the  greatest,  but  without  any 
offensive,  freedom.  The  general  plan  of  our  studies 
WAH  t'xceedinf{ly  favourable  to  free  inquiry,  as  we 
were  referred  to  authors  on  both  sides  of  every  ques- 
tion, and  were  even  required  to  give  an  account  ol 
them.  It  was  also  expected  that  we  shoold  abridge 
the  most  impoi  i m'  if  iliem  for  our  future  use.  The 
public  library  contained  all  the  books  to  which  we 
were  reforedC  It  wae  «  reftrenee  to  Dr.  Hartley's 
"  Observations  on  Man,"  in  the  course  of  our  lec- 
tures, that  first  brought  ina  acquainted  with  that 
peifonaanoe,  which  immediately  engaged  mv  closest 
attention,  and  produced  the  greatest,  and  in  my 
opinion  tha  ino»t  favourable  effect  on  my  genersil 
turn  of  thinking  through  life.  It  established  me  in 
the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  I  first 
learned  from  Collins ;  it  greatly  improved  that  dis- 
position  to  piety  which  I  brought  to  the  academy, 
and  freed  it  from  the  rigour  with  which  it  had  been 
tiaelured.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  whether  the  con- 
sideration  of  Dr.  Hartley's  theory  contributes  more 
to  enlighten  the  mind  or  improve  tlie  heart;  it  af- 
fects both  in  so  super-enineDt  a  degree. 

All  the  nhilf  I  w?.<»  at  the  academy  I  never  lost 
sight  of  the  great  ultject  of  my  NtudieB,  which  was 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister,  and  there  it  was 
that  I  laid  the  general  fdan  which  i  have  executed 
aittoe.  Particularly  I  there  eonposed  the  first  copy 
of  my  "Institutes  uf  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion," 
Mr.  Clark,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  scheme, 
carefully  pernsing  every  section  of  it,  and  talking 
ovir  tin;  ^iif  ;e(t  of  it  with  me.  But  I  was  much 
discouraged  even  then  with  the  impediment^ in  m^ 


b,  which  I  inherited  from  my  family,  and  whici 
aUll  attend;? me.  f^onit  ti'm  s  I  [I'lMilutcly  "tnmmered, 
and  my  anxiety  about  it  was  tlie  cause  ul  much  dis- 
tress to  me.  However,  like  St.  Paul's  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh,"  I  hope  it  has  not  been  without  its  use.  With- 
out  some  such  check  as  this  1  might  have  been  dis- 

Slatious  in  com(>any,  or  might  have  been  seduced 
the  love  of  popular  applause  as  a  preacher; 
ereaa  my  conversation  and  my  delivery  in  the 
pulpit  having  notliing  in  them  lliat  was  generally 
striking,  1  hope  1  have  been  mure  attt:nUvc  to  ouali- 
ficatiuns  of  ft  tttpcfior  kind.  It  is  not,  I  believe, 
unui  fut  fomg,  |ienN«  in  ditaenting  acadrmtea  to 
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think  much  of  theu-  future  situations  in  Ufe.  ii. 
deed  we  are  happily  predadad  tem  that  by  the 
possibility  of  succeeding  in  any  application  iur  mm- 
ticular  places.  We  often,  indeed,  amused  oorscMi 
with  the  iilea  of  our  dispersion  in  all  {>aru  of  tbe 
kingdom  after  living  so  happily  together ;  and  aicd 
to  propoae  plane  of  mcettng  at  certain  ttmai,  ttl 
smile  at  the  riiffcrcnt  ap]icnrance  we  should  probaUy 
make  after  being  ten  or  twenty  years  settled  is  tlie 
world.  But  nothing  of  thie  kind  was  ever  asriowfy 
resolved  upon  by  us.  For  my  own  part  I  can  truly 
say  i  had  very  litde  ambition,  except  to  distinifui"!! 
myself  by  my  application  to  the  studies  proper 
my  profession ;  and  I  cheerfully  listened  to  ths  int 
proposal  that  my  tutor  made  to  me,  in  eoneecjiMaei 
of  an  application  made  to  him  to  provide  a  mini** 
ter  for  the  people  of  Ncedbam  Market,  in  Sofielk. 
though  it  waa  Tory  TMnoto  from  my  friend*  m  Yerit- 
shire,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

Mr.  Priestley  goes  on  to  say,  Wlien  1  went  tj 
preach  at  Needham  as  a  candidate  I  found  a  Bmall 
congregation,  aliout  an  Imntlrt'd  people,  undera Mr- 
Meadows,  who  was  supt  rami  Haled.  They  hsd  been 
without  a  minister  the  preteduijj  year  on  account  of  > 
the  smallness  of  the  salary;  but  there  being soine 
respectable  and  agreeable  famiUes  among  thtxa,  \ 
flattered  myself  that  I  should  be  useful  anti  huppy  n 
the  place,  and  thcrdfore  accepted  the  unanimous  lo- 
vitfttion  to  be  aaristant  to  Mr.  Ifcadowatwith  a  vinr 
to  succeed  him  when  be  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  fortune.  This  congr^ation  had  been  u^ti  ui 
receive  assistance  from  both  the  prcflbyterian  and  in- 
dependent funds;  but  upon  my  tclln  j:  them  that  I 
did  not  choose  to  have  any  thing  to  du  wiih  the  in- 
dependents, and  asking  then  whether  they  were  abk 
to  uiake  up  the  salary  they  promised  me,  which  «*» 
40^.  per  annum,  without  any  aid  from  the  fatter 
fund,  they  assured  me  they  could.  I  soon,  howcv.r, 
found  that  they  deceived  themselves  {  for  tbo  aaat 
that  t  ever  received  frmn  them  wa*  in  the  proporiisi 
of  about  31)/.  per  aiuinin«  wlun  tht  cs|miae af  ■! 
board  exce^ed  20^. 

Notwidistanding  iSbm  every  diing  else  for  the 
half  year  appeared  very  prnmi-in  j.  and  1  was  hsppf 
w  the  t»ucc«8S  of  tay  schemes  tor  prouioling  the  in- 
terest of  reUgion  in  tbo  place.  1  catechiRd  tbe 
children,  though  ihcrc  were  not  many,  using  Df-  j 
Watts  s  cateciiism ;  and  1  opeued  ray  lecture*  oa 
tbe  theory  of  religion  from  tne  Institutes,  which  I 
had  composed  at  the  academy,  a<<mittj«^  all  pcnoas 
to  attend  them,  without  distinction  of  eex  or  ant, 
but  in  this  I  soon  fouml  that  I  had  actcil  imj-ro- 
dently.  A  minister  in  that  neighbourhood  had  Ucs 
obliged  to  leave  bie  idace  on  acconnt  of  Arianinc: 
and  though  nothing  hud  been  said  to  me  on  th««ilj* 
ject,  and  from  the  people  so  readily  consenting  |^ 
give  up  the  inde))endent  ftuul,  I  diought  they  coald 
not  have  much  bigotry  among  them,  I  fouiKl  th»t 
when  1  came  to  treat  of  the  unity  of  God  merely  a 
an  article  of  religion,  several  of  my  audience  «« 
attentive  to  nothing  but  the  soundness  of  my  fiuu 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Also,  though  I  hsa 
made  it  a  rule  to  myself  to  introduce  nothing  that 
could  lead  to  controversy  into  the  pulpit,  yet  Qiakjog 
no  secret  of  my  real  opittione  in  conversation,  it  vai 
soon  found  that  1  •.\.is  ,ii  .Ntinn  From  the  time  Pt 
this  discovery  my  hearers  fell  oil"  apace,  especially  •* 
the  old  minister  took  a  decided  part  against  me.  fix 
piiaoiptl  lamilk^,  bowftver,  atiUcoBtuiaad  mihsKi 
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but  notuithstanding  Hiis  my  salary  fell  far  short  of 
30f.  per  annum  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Ben- 
Ma  and  Ur.  Kippia,  aapaoiaUv  the  ibrnwr,  praeunnK 
me  noir  and  then  an  extraoraineiy  Sh  from  diChrent 
charities,  I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  have  subHisted. 
I  ahail  always  remember  tiitnr  kindness  to  me  at  a 
tinw  when  I  elood  in  so  much  need  of  it 

But  what  contributed  greatly  to  mv  distress  was 
the  impediment  in  xay  speech,  which  nad  increased 
so  much  as  to  make  preaching  very  painful,  and  took 
from  me  all  chance  of  recommeading  myself  to  any 
better  place.  In  tins  state,  beariniir  ^  the  proposal 
of  ore  Mr  An>?itr  to  cure  all  dtfi  of  speech,  I 
prevailed  upon  my  aunt  to  enable  me  tu  pay  bts 
price,  which  waa  twenty  guineas,  and  thie  was  the 
first  occasion  of  my  visiting  London.  Accordingly 
I  attended  him  about  a  month,  taking  an  oath  not  to 
reveal  his  method,  and  I  received  some  temporary 
benefit*  bat  eoon  reUpaed  ^gain,  aBul  epoke  wovae 
then  ever. 

At  Needham  I  ri  !t  the  effect  nf  a  In  v  despised 
aituation,  together  with  that  ariiiing  from  the  want  of 
popider  talents.  There  were  several  vacmeiee  in 
f  on:jrp.]:nt:nn^  in  tliat  neighbourhood,  where  mysen- 
tinieuiM  wuuld  have  been  no  objection  to  me,  but  I 
was  never  thought  of.  Even  my  next  neighbour, 
whoeeeentiniente  were  as  free  as  my  own,  and  known 
to  be  aO|  deeSned  making  exchanges  with  me,  which, 
when  I  left  that  part  of  the  country,  he  acknowlerl^ed 
waii  not  owing  to  any  dislike  his  people  had  to  me  as 
beretical,  bat  for  other  reasons  the  more  genteel  part 
<if  h»nr«^r<^  always  absenting  themselves  when 
tliey  heard  1  w«u»  to  preach  for  him.  But  visiting 
that  country  some  years  afterwards,  when  I  had 
nosed  myself  to  eome  degree  of  notice  in  the  world, 
and  bang  invited  to  preeeb  in  that  very  pulpit, 
the  same  peo;:lf^  ( i  nwded  to  hear  me,  though  my 
elocution  was  not  much  improved,  and  they  pro- 
fessed to  admire  one  of  the  same  discourses  they  had 
formerly  despised.  Notwithstnnding  these  unfavour- 
able circum-stances  I  was  lar  irom  being  unhappy  at 
Needham.  I  was  boarded  in  a  family  from  which  I 
received  maeh  wukfection ;  I  iirmly  believed  that  a 
vnte  Ftovidenee  wh  disposing  every  thing  for  the 
best,  and  1  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  my  studies, 
which  were  classical,  mathematical,  and  theological. 
l*hese  required  but  fev  books.  As  to  experimental 
philosophy  I  had  always  cn!ttvn»et!  an  acquaintance 
with  It,  but  I  had  not  the  means  of  prosecuting  it. 

When  I  was  at  Needham  I  drew  up  a  treatise  on 
the  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  having  collected  a 
tranber  of  teste  for  that  purpose,  and  arranged  them 
tinder  prr>j)€r  heads,  as  I  had  done  those  relating  to 
the  doctrine  of  atonement.  But  i  published  nothing 
relatiag  to  it  vntil  I  made  tm»  of  some  of  the  obser- 
▼ations  in  my  nermon  on  that  subject,  delivered  at 
an  ordmaliuu,  and  published  man^  years  afterwards. 

While  I  was  in  this  ratixed  aituation  I  had,  in 
coaeeqoence  of  much  ptina  and  thoofhl^  become 
pemnded  of  the  fidaityof  the  doctrine  or  atonement, 
of  the  iiisj)iration  of  the  authors  of  '.'u-  hooks  of 
Scripture  as  writers,  and  of  ail  idea  of  supernatural 
influence,  except  for  the  purpose  of  mtnoka.  But 
T  WHS  still  an  Arian,  having  never  ttvued  my  atten- 
tion to  the  8ucinian  doctrine,  and  contenting  myself 
with  seeing  the  absurdity  of  tbo  l^itarian  system. 
Another  taak  that  1  impoeed  m  myeelft  and  in  part 
esocnted  at  Needham,  was  an  acconte  comparison 
«f  tb»  HafaMV  tait  itf  die  bapognpha*  and  «M  pro- 
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pbets  with  the  version  of  the  Septnagtnt,  noting  all 
the  variations,  &C.  This  I  had  about  half  /inished 
before  I  left  that  place ;  and  1  never  resumed  it  ex- 
cept to  do  that  oceaaioaaUy  for  pertieular  nassagea* 
which  I  then  began,  though  with  many  disadvan- 
tages, with  a  design  to  go  through  the  whole.  1  bad 
no  pidyglot  BiblOf  aad  coald  have  little  help  fron  tho 
labours  of  others. 

Like  roost  other  young  men  of  a  liberal  education, 
1  had  conceived  a  great  aversion  to  the  business  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  bad  often  said  that  1  would  have 
recoome  to  any  tlung  dbe  fat  a  maintenance  in  pr»> 
ference  to  it.  But  having  no  other  resource,  I  was 
at  length  compelled  by  nec^ily  to  makti  some  at- 
tempt that  way,  and  fur  this  purpose  I  printed  and 
distributed  proposals,  but  without  any  efiect.  Not 
that  I  was  thought  to  be  disqualified  for  this  em- 
ployment, but  because  I  was  nut  oithuJux.  1  had 
proposed  to  teach  the  classics,  mathematics,  &c.,  for 
half-a-guinea  per  qnarter,  and  to  bcMtfd  die  pninle  in 
the  lioiise  with  myself  for  twelve  guineas  per  annum. 
I'lndmg  tins  scheme  not  to  answer.  I  proposed  to  give 
lectures  to  grown  persona  inaneh  baunhea  of  science 
as  I  could  conveniently  procure  the  means  of  doing, 
and  I  began  with  reading  about  twelve  lectures  on 
the  use  ot  the  globes  at  half-a-guinea.  1  had  one 
course  of  ten  hearers,  which  did  something  more 
than  pay  for  my  globes ;  and  I  eboold  bare  proeeadad 
in  tins  way,  adding  to  my  apparatus  as  I  should  have 
been  able  to  adoru  it,  if  1  bad  not  left  that  place, 
which  was  in  the  following  manner.  My  situation 
being  well  known  tu  loy  friends,  Mr.  Gill,  a  distant 
relation  by  my  mother,  who  had  taken  much  notice 
of  uie  before  1  went  to  the  academy,  and  had  often 
lent  toe  books,  procured  me  an  invitation  to  preach 
as  a  candidate  at  Sheffield  on  the  rewgnatkm  of  Mr. 
Wadsworth.  .\ccordiogly  I  li  ]  preach  as  a  candi- 
date, but  though  my  opinions  were  no  objection  to 
me  there,  1  wae no4  approved.  But  Mr.  Haynes,  tho 
other  minister,  perceiving  that  I  had  no  chance  at 
Sheffield,  told  me  that  he  could  recommend  me  to 
a  congregation  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  where  he 
himself  had  been  settled ;  and  aa  it  was  at  a  great 
diatance  from  Needham,  be  wonld  endeavovr  to  pro- 
cure me  an  invitation  to  preach  there  for  a  year  cer- 
tain. This  he  did,  and  1  gladly  accepiing  of  it,  re- 
moved firom  NeeiUiam,  going  thence  to  London  by 
sea  to  save  expense.  Ims  was  in  1768|  after  liafing 
been  at  Needham  just  three  years. 

At  Nantwich  1  found  a  good-natured  friendly  peo- 
ple, with  whom  1  lived  three  years  very  happily )  and 
in  thie  aituation  I  heard  nothing  of  thoee  eontrover- 
sies  which  had  been  the  topics  of  almost  evrry  cnn- 
versation  in  Sutfulk,  and  the  consequence  was  that  1 
gave  little  attention  to  them  nyeaii.  Indeed  it  waa 
I  hardly  in  niy  power  to  do  it  onaccotmtof  myengage« 
inent  with  a  sclioo),  which  I  was  soon  able  to  esta- 
blish, and  to  which  1  uave  almost  all  my  attention  ; 
aud  in  this  employment,  contrary  to  my  expectationa^ 
I  found  thegTMteet  aatilslactton,  notwithmaffing  the 
confinement  and  la1>  nir  .ittending  it.  My  school 
generally  consisted  ut  about  thirty  boys,  and  1  had  a 
separate  room  for  about  balf-a-dozeii  young  ladiea. 
Thus  I  was  employed  from  se^'cn  in  the  morning  un- 
til four  in  the  alternoon,  vvUhout  any  interval  except 
one  hour  for  dinner :  and  1  never  gave  a  holiday  on 
any  conaideratioB,  the  red  letter  days,  aa  they  are 
caUed,  excepted.  Immediatelf  alter  tbta  employ- 
Bent  kt  mf  mm  wdwdnmofk  I  vnH  IP  isiu  u 
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the  iunOy  of  Mr.  TomkiuoD,  an  etninent  attorney, 
ud  a  unn  of  laife  foftnne,  wliooe  neommendation 

was  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  ;  and  here  I  eon- 
tinued  until  seven  in  the  eveoing.  I  bad  therefore 
bat  tttdft  Mum  far  ntdiiif,  or  for  improving  myself 
in  any  way,  except  what  necessarily  arose  from  my 
emplo]rment.  bem^  engaged  in  the  businesii  of  a 
schoolmasttfy  I  made  it  my  study  to  regulate  it  in 
the  best  manner,  and  I  think  1  may  ear  with  truth, 
that  in  no  school  waa  more  bnnneas  done,  or  with 
more  satisfHclion,  either  to  the  master  or  the  scholars, 
than  in  this  of  mine.  Many  of  my  schokmi  are  pro- 
bably liringt  and  t  am  confident  that  they  will  say 
that  this  Is  no  vain  hoast. 

At  I^eedbam  i  was  barely  able,  with  the  greatest 
econemy,  to  keep  ont  of  debt  (thoogb  due  I  always 
made  a  point  of  doing  at  all  events),  but  at  Nantnnch 
my  school  soon  enabled  me  to  purchase  a  few  books, 
and  eome  philosophical  instruments,  as  a  small  wir- 
pump,  an  electricaJ  machine,  &c.  These  I  taught  my 
schoIarH  in  the  highest  class  to  keep  in  order  and 
make  use  of ;  and  by  entertaining  their  parents  and 
friende  with  expcrimeau,  in  which  Uie  eciiolare  were 
generally  the  operatore,  and  stnnetimee  tiie  leetume 
too,  I  consii't  ralily  extended  the  reputation  of  my 
school ;  tbougli  1  had  no  other  object  originally  than 
gratifying  my  own  tMte.  I  had  no  Idenre,  bowever, 
to  make  any  original  experiments  tintil  many  years 
after  this  time.  As  there  were  few  children  in  the 
coBRMgatioD  (which  did  not  oonaiet  of  mora  than 
rixty  persons,  and  ft  grrnt  proportion  of  them  travel- 
ling Scotchmen)  there  was  no  scope  for  exertion  with 
re  1  t  to  my  duty  as  a  minister.  I  therefore  con- 
tented myself  with  giving  the  people  what  aceistance 
I  could  at  their  own  houses,  wnere  there  were  young 
persons;  and  I  added  very  few  serin  it  s  u>  tl  o!»e 
which  1  had  composed  at  ^^eedbam,  where  I  never 
fuled  to  make  at  leaet  one  every  week. 

My  engagements  in  teaching  allowed  me  bnt  little 
time  for  composing  any  thing  while  I  was  at  Nant- 
wieb.  There,  however,  I  recompo«ed  my  "  Observa- 
tion*? on  the  Character  and  Reasoning  oithr  Apnitle 
Paul,"  as  mentioned  before.  I'ur  the  use  ot  ray 
school,  I  tbaa  wrote  an  English  Grammar  on  a  new 
plan,  leaving  ont  all  such  technical  terms  as  were 
borrowed  from  other  languagei.  and  had  no  corre- 
sponding modifications  in  ours,  as  the  future  tense, 
&c. ;  and  to  this  1  afterwards  aubjoined  "  Observa- 
tions for  the  Use  of  Proflciente  m  Aa  Language," 
frotii  the  notes  which  I  collected  at  Warrington, 
where,  being  tutor  in  the  languages  and  belles  let- 
tna,  I  gave  particular  attention  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  intenrlf  d  to  have  composed  a  large  trea- 
tise on  the  structure  and  present  state  of  it.  But 
dropping  the  echeme  in  another  situation,  I  lately 
gave  such  parts  of  my  collection  as  I  had  made  no 
use  of,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Croft,  of  Oxford,  on  biti  com- 
municating to  me  his  design  of  compiling  a  diction- 
air  and  grammar  of  oor  language.  The  academy  at 
Warrington  waa  instituted  when  I  was  at  Needham, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  knowing  the  attenti  n  tliat  I  li  i  ! 
given  to  the  learned  languages  when  I  waa  at  Daven- 
try,  bad  then  joined  with  Dr.  Beneon  and  Dr.  Tay- 
lor in  recommending  me  as  tutor  in  '.he  languages. 
But  Mr;  (afterwards  Dr.)  Aikin,  whose  qualifications 
were  anpciior  to  mine,  was  justly  preferred  to  me. 
However,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Mr.  Aikin  to  be  tutor  in  divinity,  I  was 
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school  promised  to  be  more  gainful  to  me.  BotDj 
emptoyment  at  Wamngton  would  be  more  hlenl 


It  was  also  a  means  of  ixi: 
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and  less  pamfid. 
my  connexions.  But,  as  1  told  the  |)er6UTi.<t  wijj 
brought  me  the  invitation,  viz.  Mr.  Seddon  and  .\lr 
Holland,  of  Bolton,  I  should  have  jirpferred  th«  ct- 
fice  of  teaching  the  mathematics  and  iidtural  philuao- 
phy,  for  which  I  bad  at  that  Ume  a  great  predilectiAo. 

'lite  early  engagements  of  Mr.  Priestley  in  hii  b> 
yourite  character  of  a  minister,  the  discoumgements 
he  ericoiiiitt^red,  and  his  incessant  labours  as  a  school- 
master, for  a  scanty  maintenance,  have  been  all  in- 
genuously related  ny  bimaelf.  He  win  now  appur 
to  occupy  a  station  which  prLj  arj  !  for  Li^  taleotsa 
more  extended  exercise.  Hence  also  be  shared  the 
society,  and  at  length  secured  the  intimate  frieniUhip, 
of  men  who  have  largely  contributed  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  "glory  of  their  Umes;  leaders  of  the 
people  by  their  counsels ;  wiea  and  eloquent  in  their 
instructions ;  merciful  men,  whose  righteousness  hath 
not  been  forgotten."  ITie  memoir  thus  proceedi 
My  removal  to  Warrington  was  in  September  1  "61, 
after  a  residence  of juat  three  vears  at  Nantwieh.  la 
din  new  eituation  I  eon^ueo  six  years,  and  ia  As 
second  year  1  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Wil- 
kinson, an  ironmaster,  near  Wrexham,  in  Wales,  *uk 
whose  Ciroily  I  had  become  acquainted  in  conse- 
quence of  hanng  the  youngest  son,  William,  at  mr 
school  at  Nantwieh.  This  proved  a  very  suiuL.L> 
and  bappy  connexion,  my  wife  bdnf  a  woman  of  u 
excellent  understanding,  murh  iirprovA.1  hv  readiM, 
of  great  fortitude  and  strengtii  ot  unnd,  ana  of  a  tem- 
per in  the  highest  degree  aJfectionatt  an  i  ^enerotH; 
feeling  strongly  for  others,  and  litUe  for  herself- 
Also,  greatly  excelling  in  every  thing  rtlaUox  to 
household  affairs,  she  entirely  relieved  me  of  ail  coo- 
cem  of  that  kind,  which  allowed  me  to  give  all  aj 
time  to  the  prosecution  of  my  etndien,  and  the  otba 
duties  of  my  station.  And  though,  in  conaeqnor,-? 
of  her  father  becoming  impoverished,  and  wholly 
pendent  on  bia  children  in  tha  latter  part  of  1 
had  little  fortune  with  her,  I  unexpcrti  'ly  found  i 
great  resource  in  her  two  brothers,  who  bad  bficcme 
wealthy,  especially  the  elder  of  them.  At  Warring- 
ton I  nad  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who  was  afterwanii 
married  to  Mr.  William  Finch,  of  Heath  Forge,  aw 
Dudley. 

lliough  at  the  time  of  mj  removal  to  Waniagtoa 
I  bad  no  particular  fondnesa  for  the  atudiee  rdwiv 

to  my  profession  then,  I  applied  to  them  with  great 
assiduity;  and  beiiideii  composing  courses  of  "1^- 
tures  on  the  Theory  of  Language,''  and  on  "  Oruorj 
and  Criticism,"  on  which  ray  predecessor  had  let- 
tured,  1  introduced  lectures  on  "  History  and  Geoe- 
ral  Policy,"  on  the  "  Laws  and  Constitution  of  Eag* 
land,"  and  on  the  "  History  of  England."  This  lid 
in  consequence  of  observing  that,  though  most  rffler 
pupils  were  young  men  designed  for  situation*  in 
civil  and  active  life,  every  article  in  the  plan  of  tku 
dapted  to  the  teamed  ptofewiaM-  la 


education  wae  adapted    

nr  ler  to  recommend  such  studies  as  I  introducfu.  I 
composed  an  "  Eoaj  on  a  Course  of  Liberal  Wuca- 
tiott  for  Civil  and  Active  life,'*  with  sy  .IibMst 
of  my  three  new  courses  of  lectures ;  and  Dr.  Brown 
having  jtut  then  published  a  plan  of  edacation,  m 
which  he  recommended  it  to  be  undertaken  bv  ih« 
state,  I  added  somr  remarks  on  his  treatiM,  wow- 
ing how  inimical  u  was  to  liberty  and  the  a****™ 
'     of  ptrartf.  TliiilcwBnginatowMMiil»*» 
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•aljectof  dirtt  ttifl  politieat  liberty,  I  publidMd  idt 

thoughts  on  it,  in  an  "Eaaayon  Guverument,"  which 
io  a  second  edition  I  much  eoIarKcJ,  including  in  it 
what  I  wrote  in  answer  to  Dr.  Baiguf ,  "  On  Church 
Authority."  as  well  as  my  animadvcrsionq  on  Dr. 
Brown.  My  "  Lectures  on  the  Theory  ol  Language 
and  Universal  Grammar,"  were  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  but  they  were  laot  publiibBd.  Tlioeo 
on  *■  Oratory  and  OrhieMnu''  I  pubUahed  wben  I  waa 
with  Lord  Shi  ll  urne;  and  those  on  "  History  and 
General  Policy  '  are  now  printed,  and  about  to  he 
pabliahed.  Finding  no  public  exercises  at  Warring- 
ton, I  introduced  them  tb<>re.  so  that,  nftenvardi,  evrry 
Saturday  the  tutora,  all  the  stuiieuU,  anil  oiten 
strangers,  were  assembled  to  hear  English  and  Latin 
compositions,  and  sometimea  to  hear  the  delivery  of 
opeediea,  and  the  ezbibitkm  oiF  acenee  in  plays.  It 
was  my  province  to  teach  elocution,  and  also  logic 
and  Hebrew.  The  first  of  these  I  retained ;  but  after 
a  year  or  two  I  exchanged  the  two  laat  artidaa  with 
Dr.  .\ikin  for  the  civil  l.tw,  and  oiM  year  I  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  in  anatomy. 

With  a  view  to  lead  the  students  to  a  fadUty  in 
writiiu  English,  I  encouraged  them  to  write  in  verse. 
Tbia  Idid  not  with  any  design  to  make  Aem  poets, 
but  to  give  them  a  greater  facility  in  writing  prose, 
and  this  method  I  would  recommead  to  all  tutors. 
1  waa  nyaelf  iar  from  having  any  pretension  to  the 
character  of  a  poet,  but  in  the  early  part  olspr  life 
I  was  a  great  versifier;  and  this  I  beheve,  aa  weii  as 
my  custom  of  writing  after  preachers,  mentioned  be- 
fore, contributed  to  the  eaaa  with  which  I  alwaya 
wrote  prose.  Mn.  Barbanld  baa  told  me  that  it  waa 
the  peril ^^1  of  some  verses  of  mine  that  first  induced 
her  to  write  any  thing  in  verse,  so  that  this  country 
ia  in  some  measure  indebted  to  me  for  one  of  the  best 
poets  it  can  boast  of.  Several  of  her  6r8t  poems  we  re 
written  when  she  was  in  my  house,  on  occasions  that 
occurred  while  she  was  there.  It  was  while  I  was 
at  Wamogton  that  I  pubUahad  my  "  Chart  of  Bio- 
f^raphy,"  though  I  had  begun  to  coneiructit  atNattt> 
wif  11  L<i!  i]  V.  illoughby,  of  Parham,  who  lived  in 
l<aneashire,  being  pleased  with  the  idea  of  it,  I,  with 
his  consent,  inscribed  it  to  him ;  but  he  died  befovaAo 
pubUcation  of  it:  the  "Chart  of  Hi'^ton-,"  correspond- 
ing to  it,  I  drew  up  some  time  after  at  Leeds.  1  was 
ID  this  situation,  when  going  to  London  and  being 
introduced  to  Dr.  Frica,  Mr.  Canton,  Dr.  Wataon 
(the  physician),  and  Dr.  FianUin,  T  waa  led  to  attend 
to  the  subjef  [  iif  experimental  philosophy  more  than 
I  had  done  before ;  and  having  composed  all  the  lec- 
tune  I  had  oceaaion  to  deliver,  and  finding  myself 
at  liberty  for  rtiv  undertaking,  I  mentioned  to  Dr. 
Franklin  an  idea  tliat  bad  occurred  to  me  of  writing 
the  history  of  discoveries  in  electricity,  which  baa 
been  hia  tarouriia  atudy.  Tbia  I  told  aim  mi^t  be 
nn  inafiil  wrndc,  and  tm  I  would  willingly  undertake 
it,  provided  I  could  be  furnished  with  the  books  ne- 
TOSsary  fur  the  purpose.  This  be  readily  undertook, 
and  my  other  friends  assisting  him  in  it,  I  set  about 
the  work  without  having  the  least  idea  of  doing  any 
thing  mure  than  writing  a  distinct  and  methodical 
account  of  all  that  had  been  done  by  others.  Having, 
liowever,  a  prettjr  good  machine,  I  waa  led,  in  the 
eourae  of  my  writing  the  history,  to  endeavour  to  as- 
certain several  fictH  which  wen  disputed  j  and  thia 
led  me  by  degrees  into  a  large  field  of  original  expe- 
riments, in  «-bich  I  spared  no  eapenae  that  I  could 


poaaiUy  lunuah.  Tneie  dpeiiiaanti  ea^yed  njtka 
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gtaat  proportion  of  nylebonilimei  tad  jetbafbra 

the  complete  cxf-iratirm  of  the  year  in  which  I  gave 
the  plan  of  my  work  to  Dr.  Franklin,  I  sent  him  a 
copy  of  it  in  print.  In  the  same  year  five  hours  of 
every  J^v  wrre  employed  in  lectures,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  one  two  months'  vacation  1  spent  chiefly  at 
Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  my  father-in-law.  This  I  do  not 
mention  aa  a  aubject  ol  boaating,  ibr  many  persona 
have  done  more  in  die  aame  tinw,  bat  aa  an  anawer 
to  those  who  have  objected  to  some  of  my  later 
writings  as  hasty  performances  ;  for  none  of  my  pub- 
lications were  better  received  than  tbia  *'  Hiatory  of 
Electricity,"  which  waa  the  most  hasty  of  them  all. 
However,  whether  my  publications  have  taken  up 
more  or  less  time,  I  am  confident  that  more  would 
not  havecontiibuted  to  their  perfection  in  any  eaaen^ 
tial  paiticolBrt  and  about  any  thing  fiurtber  1  have 
III er  been  very  solicitdiis    My  object  was  not  to  ac- 

?uire  the  character  of  a  tine  writer,  but  an  useful  one. 
can  also  truly  say.  that  gain  was  never  the  chief 
object  of  any  nf  my  pnblicntion".  Several  of  them 
were  written  wiin  the  prospect  oi  ccrtaui  loss.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  my  electrical  experiments  in  this 
veaTi  I  kept  up  n  conatant  correspondence  with  Dr. 
nraiucfin  and  we  reet  of  my  philosophical  Meada  in 
London  ;  and  my  letters  circulated  among  them  ally 
as  also  every  part  of  my  history  as  it  was  transcribed. 
This  correspondence  wonld  have  made  a  considerable 
volume,  and  it  took  up  mnch  tin.e  ;  luit  it  wav  df 
great  use  with  resiiect  to  the  accuracy  of  my  lxjjiii- 
ments  and  the  perfecUon  of  my  work.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  my  '*  Chart  of  fii(H{impby."  Dr.  Percival, 
of  Maneheeter,  Acn  a  etndent  at  Edinburgh,  pro- 
cured  me  the  title  of  doctor  of  laws  from  that  uni- 
versity; and  not  long  after  my  new  ex))eruiient8  in 
electricity  were  the  meanaof  inlrodocing  me  into  the 
royal  society,  with  the  recommendntt  ii  ot'lJr.  Fiank- 
lin.  Dr.  Watson,  Mr.  Canton,  ami  Dr.  Vsicz. 

Dr.  Priestley  thus  writes  respecting  his  introdoe* 
tion  to  the  royu  aocielj  in  a  letter  of  March  8,  i  766 : — 
**  I  aak  pardon  if  T  was  guilty  of  any  impropriety 
in  desiring  the  recommendation  of  T-onI  Charles  (Ca- 
vendish. I  thought  Huii  if  his  friends,  Mr.  Canton 
uid  Dr.  FrankSn,  could  not  aati^Um  from  my  let- 
ters, (which  you  are  pleaserl  to  supymye  would  recom- 
mend me  to  the  society,)  that  i  was  a  person  properly 
qualified  to  be  a  member,  mere  persoiul  acquaintance 
had  bean  of  no  moment  at  aU.  My  leoonunendation 
to  the  tiniverrity  of  Edinburgh  waa  aigned  by  Lord 

Willoughby.    He  ;usn  u-rote  le)  Ilr.  Ri)!jertson  in  my 
favour.  A  copy  of  this  Dr.  Robertson  gave  my  friend 
Dr.  Percival,  who  has  sent  it  to  Dr.  Watson,  aa  it' 
may  possibly  be  of  sonnc  ivcipht  in  thi"?  nff;iir 

"  1  shall  write  out  a  full  account  of  the  new  expe- 
riments I  have  mentioned  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Canton  after  a  week  or  two.  in  wbieb  1  ahall  ham 
made  other  ezperimenta  wblch  have  a  eennexioii  wttk 
theiD.  In  the  mean  time  my  fni  nd .  ^lere  iliink  it  will 
be  best  to  mention  them  to  some  of  the  principal 
memben,  and  to  read  the  full  account  of  them  to  the 
society  about  the  time  of  election  ;  but  I  beg  of  yoti, 
dear  ^ir,  and  Mr.  Canton,  not  to  have  me  propu&ed 
at  all  (if  it  be  not  done)  unless  vou  be  morally  cer- 
tain it  will  be  canded.  I  thankfully  accept  the  offer 
of  your  name  and  Mr.  Canton's,  and  desb«  yon^uld 
act  in  concert  with  Dr.  Watson." 

'llioujib  all  the  tutors  in  my  time  lived  io  the  most 
I>erfeet  nnmony ;  though  we  all  exerted  ourselves  to 
■11^  thiia  WW  BO  cuDfiaiat  of  wiat  of 
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discipline,  the  academy  did  not  flounnh.    There  had 


been  an  unhappy  difference  between  Dr.  Taylor  and 
the  truttMfly  ia  consequence  of  which  all  his  friends, 
who  were  numeroua,  were  oar  encnnes;  and  to<> 
many  of  the  auljscriliers,  being  probably  weary  of  the 
■ubaicription,  were  willing  to  lay  hold  of  anv  preu^uce 
for  dropping  it  and  of  justifying  thdr  oonauct  after- 
wards. It  is  iTmsi'stc  that  in  time  we  might  have 
overcome  the  prejudices  we  laboured  under.  But  there 
being  no  prospect  of  things  hemg  any  better,  and  my 
wife  having  very  bad  heaTkb,  on  her  account  chiefly 
I  wtahed  lor  a  removal,  thongh  nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  at  the  time  than  the  whole  of 
lay  employment,  and  all  the  iaboriotis  part  of  it  was 
over.  The  terma  abo  on  which  we  took  boarders, 
viz.  151.  ppr  nnnti;r>,  and  my  salary  being  only  100/. 

£er  annum,  wiiii  a  huuse,  it  was  not  possible,  even 
ving  with  the  greatest  frugality,  to  make  any  provi- 
aioB  for  a  family.  1  was  there  aiz  yean«  moot  labo> 
rionaly  employed,  for  nothing  more  Auk  a  bare  anb- 
6i8teiu:e.  1  tin  r.  fore  listened  to  an  invitation  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Mill  Uill  chapel,  at 
Lee^  where  I  was  pretty  well  known*  and  thither  I 
removed  in  Sej)tember  irG7. 

Though  while  I  was  at  Warrington  it  was  no  part 
of  my  duly  to  preach,  I  had  from  choice  continued 
the  pcaeticef  and  widiina  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  a  diasenting  miniater,  IchoM  to  be  ordidned  while 
I  was  tiiere;  and  though  I  was  far  from  having  con- 

auered  my  tendency  to  stammer,  and  probably  never 
iiall  be  able  to  do  it  eftetoaBy,  I  had,  by  uking 
much  pains,  improved  my  pronunciation  some  time 
before  I  left  Nantwich,  where  for  the  first  two  years 
this  im))ediment  had  increased  so  much  that  I  once 
informed  the  people  that  I  must  give  up  the  boaineae 
of  preadiiog  and  confine  myself  to  my  schooL 

At  Leeds  1  continued  six  years  very  happy  with  a 
liberal,  friendly,  and  harmonioua  congregation,  to 
whom  my  services  (of  which  i  waa  not  sparing)  were 
very  acceptable.  Here  I  h?A  r.o  unreasonable  pre- 
judicetj  ty  contend  with,  so  tiiai  i  liad  full  acope  for 
every  kind  of  exertion ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
aLways  ooniidered  the  office  of  a  Christian  nunister 
as  the  most  honourable  of  any  upon  earth,  and  in  the 
studies  proper  to  it  I  always  took  thegreateBt  ])leasure. 

On  reading  Mr.Mann's  "  Dissertation  on  the  1  imes 
of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ,"  I  was  convinced 
that  be  was  right  in  his  opinion  of  our  Saviour's  mi- 
nistry having  continued  little  more  than  one  year, 
and  on  this  plan  I  drew  out  "A  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels," the  outline  of  which  1  first  ptUilished  in  the 
*!71ieologic.iI  Ueiiository,"  and  afterwards  separately 
and  at  large,  both  in  Greek  and  Enj^li^!.,  v,  ith  notes, 
and  an  occasional  paraphrase.  In  the  same  work  I 
jUiblisbed  my  "  V^my  on  the  l)octrine  of  Atone- 
ment," improved  from  the  tract  published  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  and  al<>o  my  anitnadverttiuns  on  the  reation- 
ingof  the  apostle  Paul. 

The  pUin  of  tbu  UeposiUnv  occurred  to  me  on 
seeing  some  notes  that  Mr.  Tiirner.  of  Wakefield, 
had  drawn  up  on  several  passage-s  of  Scripture, which 
I  was  cuncarited  to  think  should  be  lost.  He  very 
much  approved  of  my  proposal  of  an  occasional  puli- 
lication,  f  )r  (he  ()ur{i()se  of  preserving  auch  original 
observations  a-s  could  oiluM  wise  probably  never  see 
the  light.  Of  this  work  1  published  three  volumes 
while  I  was  at  Leeds,  and  he  never  failed  to  give  me 
•n  artide  for  every  nuaber  of  which  they  were  com- 
poaed.  Giving  particuhMr  Oention  to  the  dntien  of 


my  ortice,  1  wrote  several  tracts  for  the  use  d  mj 
congregation,  as  two  Catechisms,  "  An  Addren  to 
Masters  of  Families  on  the  subject  of  Faady 
Prayer,"  "A  Discourse  On  the  Lord's  Suoper,  and  on 
Church  Discipline,"  and  "  In^titntes  of  K'atnral  and 
Revealed  lieligion."  Here  I  tonncd  three  claisaot 
catechumens,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  instnidin| 
them  in  the  principles  of  religion.  In  thi-*  reejim  I 
hope  my  example  has  been  uf  use  m  othtr  cou^- 
gations.  'llie  first  of  my  controversial  treatim  ira 
wiitten  here  in  reply  to  some  angry  remarks  oa  my 
cKseonrse  on  the  Lord'e  Supper,  by  Mr.  Venn,  > 
clergvauiii  in  the  neighbourhood.  1  also  wrote  re- 
marks on  Dr.  Balguy's  sermon  on  church  authority, 
on  some  paragraphs  in  Judge  Blackstone's  "Cmb* 
mentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,"  relating  to  ibe 
dissenters.  To  the  two  former  no  reply  was  mail*; 
but  to  the  last  the  judge  replied  in  a  small  pam;>bl<-t, 
on  which  i  addreseed  a  letter  to  him  in  the  "St 
Jamea'e  CAronicle." 

This  controversy  led  me  to  print  another  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Principles  and  Con- 
duct of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  with  respect  to  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiasticid  Constitution  of  England" 
With  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  i'rice  and  Dr.  Kij*- 
pis,  I  also  wrote  "  An  Address  to  Protestant  Disseot- 
ers,as  sudi,  by  a  Dissenter."  but  without  my  naan^ 
Several  of  tiiese  pamphlets  having  been  animadfsilrf 
upoii  by  an  anonymous  n.  lu  lint.ince,  who  thou^lt  1 
had  laid  too  mucn  atrm&a  ou  the  principles  of  the  <i»- 
^^enters,  I  wrote  a  defence  of  my  conduct  in  IstMs 
addressed  to  him.  The  meihooists  being  very  nu- 
merous in  Leeds,  and  many  of  the  lower  sort  of  my 
own  hearers  listening  to  them,  I  wrote  "  An  Appeii 
to  the  Serious  and  Candid  Profeeeon  of  Chrno- 
anity,"  **An  Illustration  of  Certain  Fssssgai  of 
Scripture,"and  republished  "Tlie  Tr;  il  r,f  Elivall."»ll 
in  tliii  cheapest  manner  possible.  Those  s.mall  tracli 
had  a  great  effect  in  establishing  my  bearers  inUberal 
principles  of  reli^fion,  an'i  in  a  ^hnrt  time  had  a  bl 
more  extensive  intiuence  than  i  couhi  have  imagined. 
Bv  this  time  (1/87)  more  tlumthirtv thousand ovpM 
of  the  Apneal  have  been  chspersed.  Besides  thm 
theorelieBland  controversial  pieces,  I  wrote,  wUt  I 
was  at  I  veds,  my  "  Rssay  ri  the  First  Priw'- 
ples  of  Ciovernment,"  mentioned  before,  myJioifii^ 
Grammar  enlarged,  "  Familiar  Introduction  to  tbt 
Study  of  I'.l.  I  tncity,"  "  .\  Treatise  on  Per spwrtirC 
andmy  "  Ciiart  of  History,"  andalsosvmeanonymotti 
pieces  in  favour  of  civil  liberty  during  the  persecn- 
tion  of  Mr.Wtlks,  the  phncipalof  which  was  "As  Ad- 
dress to  Dissentere  on  the  sutysei  of  tho  diflbinet 
with  America,"  which  I  wrote  at  tiio  request  «f  Ik; 
Franklin  and  Dr.  FotbergiL 

But  nothmg  of  a  nature  foreign  to  the  daiiesaf 
my  profession  en>?a^ed  my  attention  while  I  »' 
Leeds  so  much  m  the  prosecution  of  uiy  expenniecti 
relating  to  el«:tricity,  and  e.^pedally  the  doctriiw 
air.  The  last  I  was  led  into  in  eonaaqueoce  of  ia> 
habiting  a  house  adjoining  to  a  publie  biwrery,  •hoe 
I  ill  first  amused  myself  with  makinp  experiuu  ntioa 
the  fixed  air  which  I  found  ready  made  to  tii«;  pro- 
cess of  fermentation.  When  I  removed  from  ti»c 
house  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  tlx  fiwd 
air  for  myself ;  and  one  experiment  led  to  aiwtbw, 
as  I  have  distinctly  and  faithfully  noted  in  my  variooi 
publications  on  the  subject,  i  by  degrees  cootnvcd 
a  convaniant  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  batof  As 
yijffyyfl  kind* 
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When  I  began  these  expriments  1  knew  very 
little  of  chemistry,  and  had  in  a  nMiHMr  no  ides  on 
the  subject  before  I  attended  a  coursp  of  chemi- 
cal lecturer  delivere«l  in  the  academy  at  Warring- 
ton, l)y  Dr.  Turner  of  Liverpool.  But  I  have  often 
thou^nt  that  upon  tlM  wfaol«  thi4  circumstance  waa 
no  dmdvanta^  to  me,  as  in  thni  aitoation  I  ww  led 
to  d  v  i  1  at!  :.;  5  iratus  and  processes  of  my  own, 
adapted  to  my  peculiar  views.  Whereas,  if  i  had 
Immi  previou^y  aoenatoinad  to  tha  uraal  chemical 
proccHses,  I  should  not  have  so  easily  thought  of  nny 
other  ;  &iid  without  new  modes  of  operation  I  should 
hardly  have  discovered  any  th\ng  materially  new. 
My  first  publication  on  the  subject  of  air  was  in 
1772.  It  was  a  sm^dl  pamphlet  on  the  method  of 
iinpre|;nating water  with  fixed  air;  which,  being  im- 
mediataly  tranalaled  into  French,  exdtod  a  gnat  de> 
|pnM  of  attention  to  the  tnbject,  and  tlib  was  nveli 
increased  l;;,  the  publication  of  mv  first  paper  of 
experiments  m  a  large  article  of  "  l^e  Philosophical 
'transactions"  the  yearfolbwing,  for  which  I  received 
the  pn!  i  nittlal  of  thr  sociftv  My  method  cf  ira- 
pregnaiing  water  with  tixed  air  was  considered  at  a 
neeting  of  the  collage  of  physicians,  before  whom  I 
made  the  ejcperlment",  and  liy  them  it  wai  recom- 
mended to  theiurdii  of  the  admiralty  (by  whom  they 
had  been  summoned  for  the  poipoae)  aa  likely  to  be 
of  use  in  the  eea  scnrvy. 

HaWng  succeeded  so  well  tn  the  history  of  electri- 
city, I  was  induced  to  'in  lvrlnkf  the  history  of  all 
the  branches  of  expenmentai  philosophy;  and  at 
Leeds  I  gave  out  proposals  for  that  purpose,  and 
])nh!i^)ie»J  "The  History  of  Discoveries  relatinjf  to 
\  i«ion,  L.ight,  and  Colours."  This  work  also,  1  be- 
lieve, I  executed  to  general  satiefaclsan,  and  being  an 
undertaking  of  great  expense  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  publishing  it  by  subscription.  The  sale,  how- 
ever, was  not  such  a«  to  encourage  me  to  proceed 
with  a  work  of  so  nuich  labour  and  expense ;  so  that 
afker  parehanng  a  grt^at  number  of  books  to  enable 
me  to  finish  my  undertaking.  I  was  oltligcd  to  aban- 
don itf  and  to  apply  wholly  to  original  experiments. 

In  writing  "Tlie History  of  Diacoveries  relating  to 
^'ision,"  I  was  much  aKsisted  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
di8CO%'erer  of  the  method  of  making  artificial  magnets. 
Living  at  Thornhdl,  not  very  fu  firom  Leed.s.  I  fre- 
rjuently  visited  him,  and  was  very  hai  [  v  in  his  soci- 
tty,  as  I  also  was  in  tliat  of  Mr.  Smealou,  who  lived 
Btill  nearer  to  me.    He  made  me  a  present  of  his  ex- 
cellent air-pump,  which  I  constantly  aae  to  this  day. 
Having  strongly  reeonnnended  his  constmetion  of 
this  instrument  it  is  now  generally  used,  whereas,  be- 
fore that  hardly  any  had  been  made  during  the  twenty 
yearn  which  had  elapsed  after  the  scconnt  that  be  bad 
griven  of  it  in  "The  Philofsophical  TranHact:nn<^  " 

I  was  also  instrumental  in  reviving  the  use  of  iartre 
electrical  machineH  imd  batteries  in  electricity,  the 
prencrality  of  electrical  machines  being  little  more 
than  play-tliinj^s  at  the  time  that  I  began  my  experi- 
ments, i  be  first  very  large  dsctrieal  machine  was 
made  by  Mr.  Naime,  in  consequence  of  a  request 
made  to  me  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  get 
him  the  best  machine  that  we  coidd  make  in  Kng- 
lanJ.  This,  and  another  that  he  made  for  Mr. 
Vaughan,  were  constructed  on  a  plan  of  my  own. 
But  afterwards  Mr.  Nairne  made  large  machines  on 
a  more  simple  and  improved  construction ;  and  in 
«oiHid«Mition  of-  the  acrviee  wbkh  I  had  rendered 
Jiim  ho  aMde  ma  a  prtieat  of  a  pretty  laiga  naehiiis 


of  the  same  kind.  The  review  of  my  "  History  of 
Electricity,"  by  Mr.  Bewley,  who  was  acqnsiBled 
with  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  the  means  of  opening  a  cor- 
respondence between  us,  which  was  the  source  of 
much  satisfaction  to  me  as  long  as  he  lived.  I  in- 
stantly communicated  to  him  an  account  of  every 
new  experiment  that  I  made,  and  in  return  was  ti- 
Vfinrs  if  with  his  remarks  U])on  them.  .\11  that  he 
publibhed  of  his  own  were  articles  in  the  appendices 
to  my  volumes  on  air,  all  of  which  are  ingenious  and 
valuable.  Always  publi.>*hing  in  this  manner  he  used 
to  call  himself  my  satellite.  There  was  a  vein  of 
pleasant  wit  and  humour  in  all  his  correspondence, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  it.  His  letters 
to  ine  would  have  made  several  volumes,  and  mine 
to  him  still  more.  When  he  found  himself  danger- 
ously ill  he  made  a  point  of  paying  me  a  Tisit  before 
he  died ;  and  he  made  a  wnmey  from  Norfolk  to 
Birmingham,  accompanied  ny  Mrs.  Bewley,  for  that 

Kurpose ;  and  after  spmding  about  a  week  with  me 
e  went  to  hia  Mend,-  Dr.  mimey,  nid  at  his  booaa 
he  died. 

While  I  was  at  Leeds  a  proposal  was  made  to  me 
to  accompany  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  voysge  to 
the  South  Seaa.  As  the  tprmo  were  very  advantage- 
ous, I  consented  to  it,  and  the  heads  of^ my  congre- 
gation had  agreed  to  keep  an  assistant  to  supply  my 
place  during  my  absence.  But  Mr.  Banks  informed 
roe  that  I  was  objected  to  by  some  clergy-men  in  the 
board  of  longitude,  who  had  tlit-  (lin  ction  of  this 
bu<tine;(^,  on  account  of  my  religious  principles,  and 
presently  after  I  beatd  fbat  Dr.  Porster,  a  person  fur 
better  qualified  for  the  purpose,  had  got  the  appoint- 
ment. As  1  liad  barely  acqtiiesced  in  the  proposal 
this  was  no  disappointment  to  me,  and  I  was  mndi 
better  emiilnyc  l  ■>.*  home,  even  with  respect  to  my 
philosophical  pursuits.  Mv  knowledge  of  natural 
history  was  not  sufficient  for  the  undertaking ;  but 
at  that  time  I  should  by  application  have  been  able 
to  supply  my  deficiency,  though  now  I  am  sensible 
1  could  not  do  it. 

i  had  two  sons  bom  to  me  at  Leeds,  Joseph  and 
William,  and  though  I  was  very  happy  there,  I  was 
tempted  to  leave  it,  nfter  continuing  there  six  yrrir<!, 
to  go  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  now 
the  marquis  of  Lanadowne,  be  stipulating  to  give 
me  250/.  per  annum,  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a  cer- 
tainty for  life  in  case  of  his  dcatli,  or  of  my  separa- 
tion from  him  ;  whereas  at  Leeds  my  salary  was  only 
one  hundred  guineas  per  annum  and  a  house,  whicn 
was  not  quite  suflleient  for  the  subsistence  of  my 
family,  without  a  possibility  of  mikiiqi  a  piovisioifc 
for  them  after  my  death. 

I  had  been  recommended  to  Lord  Shelburae  by 
Dr.  Price  as  a  person  qTi-ilified  to  he  a  literary  com- 
panion to  him.  In  thm  situation,  my  family  being 
at  Calne  in  WOtsbtre,  near  to  his  lordship's  seat  at 
Bowood,  I  continued  seven  years,  spendm'-  tbr  "nm- 
mer  with  my  family,  and  a  great  part  of  toe  winter 
in  his  lordship's  house  in  London.  My  office  was 
nominally  that  of  librarian,  but  I  had  little  employ- 
ment as  such,  besidea  arranging  his  books,  taking  a 
catalogue  of  them  and  <  f  h:-  m m  :  cri])ts,  which 
were  numwous,  and  making  an  index  to  his  collec- 
tion of  private  papers.  In  net  I  was  with  Um  aa  a 
friend,  and  the  second  year  made  with  him  the  tour 
of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  far  asStras- 
burgh,  and  after  spending  a  month  at  Paris,  returned 
tofingland.  '£hia  was  in  the  year  1774.  Tbialittla 
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cxranion  tnade  me  more  isensihle  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  I)ecn  of  the  benefit  of  foreign  tnvel, 
even  without  the  advantajje  of  nmch  conversation 
With  foreigners,  'llie  very  sight  of  new  countries, 
new  baildioge,  new  customs,  &c.,  and  the  very  hear- 
iDff  of  an  unintelligible  nev  lAngiuige»  gives  new 
icl«tt,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  mind.  TV»  me  thu 
little  time  was  extremely  pTeasinc^,  csjjeclaUy  as  I 
saw  every  thing  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  with, 
out  any  anxiety  or  trouble,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  every  person  of  emi- 
nence wherever  we  came  i  the  political  characters  by 
his  lordship's  connexion,  and  the  literary  ones  by 
mj  own,  1  was  soon,  hawtmr,  tind  of  Faria,  and 
«ttoae  to  spend  my  svenhifi  at  die  hotef ,  in  eorapany 
with  a  few  litt^rary  friends.  FortnTiatf  1  y  for  me  Mr 
Magellan,  being  at  Paris  at  the  same  time,  spent 
most  of  the  evenings  with  roe  t  and,  as  I  4^ose  to 
return  hcfnrp  his  lordship,  he  accompanied  me  to 
London,  and  made  the  journey  very  pleasing  to  me, 
he  being  used  to  the  country,  the  language,  and  the 
mannars  of  it,  which  I  was  not.  He  nad  seen  much 
of  tha  world,  and  his  oonvaraatioh  during  our  jour- 
ney was  particularly  interesting  to  roe.  Indeed  in 
London,  both  before  and  after  this  time,  1  always 
found  him  very  friendly,  especially  in  ewry  thing 
that  related  tn  my  i  hiJnsophical  pursuits, 

Notwithstaridmg  the  attention  that  I  gave  to  phi- 
losophy in  this  situation,  I  did  not  discontinue  my 
other  stadias,  espadallj  in  thedogy  ud  mataphf- 
«nes.  Here  I  wrote  ny  ^Miseaflaneoas  ODsar- 
fations  relating  to  Education,"  and  published  my 
**  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism,  which  I  do- 
dieatsd  to  Lord  Fitsmaurice,  Lord  Shelbume'aaldaat 
son.  Here  also  I  publi^h^r^  the  third  and  last  part 
of  my  "Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Reli- 
gion and  having  in  the  preface  attacked  the  princi- 
ples of  Dr.  Beid,  Dr.  Beattia,  and  Dr.  Oswald,  with 
respect  to  th«r  doctrine  of  common  sense,  which 
they  made  to  supersede  all  rational  inquis  t  into  ilu 
subject  of  religion,  I  was  led  to  consider  their  sys- 
tem in  a  separata  work,  which,  thongh  written  in  a 
manner  I  do  not  entirely  approve,  has  I  hope,  upon 
the  whole,  been  of  tservice  to  the  cause  of  free  inquiry 
and  truth.  In  the  preface  I  had  expressed  my  belief 
of  the  doctrine  of  philoaophical  necessity,  but  with- 
oat  any  design  to  purstts  the  stibjeet,  and  also  my 
grc'it  rii!miration  of  Dr.  Hr-.rtlfv's  tliuoryof  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  indeed  I  had  ^  taken  m&ny  opportuni- 
tias  of  doing  before.  This  led  roe  to  pnblish  that 
part  of  his  "Observations  on  Man,"  wnich  related 
to  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas,  detached  from 
the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  prefixing  three  disserta- 
-thms  axplanatory  of  faia  ganerai  system. 

Reflecting  on  tha  dme  that  I  spent  with  Lord 
Shelbume,  oeing  as  a  guest  in  !!u  f  mily,  1  can  truly 
oaj  that  I  was  not  at  all  fascinated  witli  that  mode 
of  Ufa.  Inslesd  of  Kioking  back  upon  it  with  regret, 
one  of  the  greateRt  snhjects  of  my  present  thankful- 
ness is  the  change  of  that  situation  fior  the  one  in 
which  I  am  now  placed ;  and  yat  I  was  far  IroD  be- 
ing nnhap^  therab  nnieh  lass  so  than  those  who  are 
bom  to  such  a  stete,  and  pass  all  their  lives  in  it. 
■These  an?  L^nrmlly  unliappy  from  the  want  of  ne- 
cessary emuloyment ;  on  which  account  chiefly  there 
•ppeara  to  be  much  more  happiness  in  the  middle 
clas^e^  of  life,  who  are  above  the  fear  of  want,  and 
yet  have  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  constant  exertion 
of  thair  lacoliiaa^  and  who  kavo  always  ooma  olhar 
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object  besides  amusement   I  used  toroake  nowtt. 
])le  of  maintaining  that  than  ia  not  only  mott  mtai 
and  roost  hap])iness.  but  even  most  true  politenew, 
in  the  middle  classes  of  life.    For  in  pmporticm  » 
roen  pass  more  of  their  time  in  the  society  of  ihe;r 
equals,  they  get  a  better  est^hshed  habit  of  ROvera> 
ing  their  temtters;  Aef  attend  more  to  the  fHfispi 
of  others,  firn!  ,n-i  more  dioposcd  to  accommooitf 
themselves  to  tbem.    On  the  other  hand,  the  fiiv 
sions  of  persona  in  higher  life,  baring  been  lest  con- 
trolled,  are  more  apt  to  be  inflamed;  the  idn  of  i 
their  rank  and  superiority  to  others  seldom  qnitt  I 
them ;  and  though  they  are  in  the  habit  of  conc?tl-  | 
ing  their  feelings,  and  oiagniiing  their  passiMu,  itii 
not  always  so  wcH  dooa  h«it  that  peisoosofoidiatrr  | 
li^ccrnment  may  perceive  what  they  inwardly  wfffr  ^ 
On  this  account  they  are  really  entitled  to  coaijia*- 
sion,  it  being  the  almost  unavoidable  consequenct 
of  t!\pir  ednfation  nnf^  mode  of  life.    But  when  At 
mmd  IB  not  hurt  in  such  a  situation,  when  apenot 
bom  to  affluence  can  lose  sight  of  himself,  anii  tnl 
feel  and  act  for  odiars,  the  character  is  so  godlike 
as  shows  that  Am  hiequality  of  conditMn  ii  atf 
without  its  use.    Like  the  general  discipline  of  Wr. 
it  is  for  the  present  loet  on  the  great  mass,  bat«s 
a  few  it  prodoesa  what  no  otbw  atala  af  Ikiap 
could  do. 

Tlic  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  1  .<pent  wiA 
Lord  Shelbume  I  passed  with  much  satisfactkiD,  hi* 
lordship  alwa|abanavinf  to  me  with  nnifono  psiitfr 
ness,  and  his  gnests  ^nth  respect ;  bnt  sbeai  ts* 
years  before  T  1  Tt  liim  I  perceive  !  evident  mirls»« 
dissatisfaction,  though  I  never  understood  tbecasK 
of  it,  and  until  that  time  be  had  been  even  laridim 
all  orrn'^ir^ns  in  expressing  his  satisfaction  in  mf 
ciety  to  our  common  friends.  When  I  left  hi«  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
condne^  and  ha  aaid  Dona.  At  lei^(th,  bosram,  a* 
httimatad  to  Dr.  Price  that  ha  wished  to  give  ■»  • 
<  'tablishment  in  Ireland,  where  lit  had  hrgp 
erty.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  aci]u^i>i^>^ 
im  that  if  he  chosa  to  mssolTS  the  connexion,  it 
should  be  on  the  terms  expressed  in  the  writintr 
which  we  mutually  signed  wlien  it  was  formed,  n 
consequence  of  which  I  should  be  entitled  to  an  m; 
nui^  of  I60l.t  and  then  1  would  provide  for  ntidc. 
and  to  this  be  mdily  acceded.  Ha  told  Dr.  Vr» 
that  he  ishr  l  our  separation  to  be  atnicabl?,  and  1 
assured  him  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  oe 
part  to  roake  it  traly  so. 

Notwithstanding  iny  allowance  from  I/^rJ  S^''- 
bume  was  larger  than  that  which  1  had  at  LeeJ^.^  ' 
my  family  growing  up,  and  my  expenses,  on  v.)  ^ 
and  other  accounts,  increasing  more  than  ta  prpgw- 
tion,  I  was  barely  able  to  snpport  my  rMionL  w^ 
my  situation  being  intimated  to  Mrs.  Rayner,  t*- 
sides  smaller  sums  with  which  she  occasioosQf  »■ 
sistad  ma,  she  gave  me  an  hundred  guineas  to  dcfnT 
the  expense  of  my  removal,  and  de p<.>«i ted  with  Mn- 
Lindsey,  which  she  soon  after  gave  up  to  rae,  1^ 
guineas,  and  to  this  day  has  never  failed  ginnj; 
every  year,  marka  of  har  firieMbbip.  Hers  is  iadef<<. 
1  seriously  think,  one  of  the  flrsl  CJbnsosn  ctsfse- 
ters  that  I  was  ever  acquainted  with,  having  a  cnJo- 
vated,  comprehensive  mind,  eqiuU  to  sot  subject  » 
theology  or  metaphysics,  intrepid  in  ina  cams  sf 
truth,  and  most  rationally  pious. 

My  winter's  residence  in  Loncion 
of  improwng  my  acgnaintaaca  with  Dr.  fiatUm-  ^ 
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was  seltlnm  many  days  without  seeing  him,  and  be- 
ing members  of  the  same  club,  we  constantly  re- 
turned together.  The  difference  with  America  break- 
ing out  at  thin  time,  out  eonTemtim  wu  chiefly  of 
a  political  nature,  anJ  I  can  I>ear  \vitnes8  that  he  was 
ao  far  from  promoting  it,  aa  was  generally  supposed, 
that  ha  took  every  mediod  in  his  power  to  prevent 
a  rupture  between  the  two  countries.  He  urged  so 
much  the  doctrine  of  forbearance  that  for  some  time 
ha  waa  unpopular  with  the  Americans  on  that  ac- 
count, aJ?  too  much  a  friend  to  Grcnt  Britain.  His 
advice  to  them  was  to  bear  every  tiling  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  they  were  sure  in  time  to  out-grow  all  their 
griavancea*  as  it  could  not  be  in  the  power  of  tba 
mother  country  to  oppress  them  long.  He  dreaded 
tl.e  uar,  anil  hRlii  that  if  the  difference  should 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  it  would  be  a  war  of  ten 

?eara,  and  m  phoold  not  Ktb  to  aaa  tha  and  of  it. 
n  reality  the  war  lasted  nearly  eight  years,  but  he 
did  live  to  see  the  happy  termination  of  it  That 
the  issue  would  he  favourable  to  AflMTicn  ha  nerer 
doubted.    The  English,  he  tised  to  say,  may  takeall 
our  great  towns,  but  that  will  not  give  them  posses- 
sion of  the  country.   The  last  day  that  he  spent  in 
England,  having  given  out  that  he  should  leave  Lon- 
don  the  day  before,  we  passed  together  without  any 
other  corn [i  my  ;  and  much  of  the  time  was  employed 
in  reading  American  newspapers,  especiallv  accounts 
of  the  reception  which  tha  Boaton  port  bill  mat  with 
in  America,  and  as  he  read  the  addresses  to  the  in- 
liabitactti  of  Botitoo,  from  the  places  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.    It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
general  good  ciiaracter  and  great  influence  should 
have  bem  an  unbeUever  in  Christianity,  and  alio 
have  done  so  much  as  he  did  to  make  others  unbe- 
lievers.   To  me,  however,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
had  not  given  ho  much  attention  as  he  ought  to 
have  done  to  the  evidences  of  Christianiqrt  and  de- 
aired  me  to  reeommand  to  him  a  few  trealiaes  on  tiie 
subject,  such  as  I  thought  most  deserving  of  his  r.o- 
dce,  but  not  of  great  length,  promising  to  read  them, 
and  give  me  his  sentiments  on  them.  Accordingly 
I  recommended  to  him  Hartley's  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity in  biH  "  Observations  on  Man,"  and  what  I 
had  then  written  on  the  subject  in  ray  "  Institutes 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion    but  the  American 
war  breaking  out  soon  after,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
ever  found  himself  sufficiently  at  leisure  for  the  dis- 
cuasioo.  1  have  kept  up  a  correapondence  with  him 
<xrcaaions]Iy  ever  since;  and  three  of  his  letters  to 
inc     t  re,  with  his  consent,  publ;  Iil  1  in  lii-^  iniscel- 
laueous  works,  in  quarto.   The  first  of  them,  writ- 
tea  inunediataljr  on  hb  landing  in  America,  is  very 
striking'. 

About  three  years  Ijefore  the  dissolution  of  my 
connexion  with  Lord  Shelbume,Dr.  Futhergill,  with 
whom  I  had  always  livetl  or.  term^  of  much  intimacy, 
having  observed,  as  he  Haiti,  tiiat  many  of  my  expe- 
riments had  not  been  carried  to  their  proper  extent 
on  account  of  the  ezpence  that  would  have  attended 
them,  proposed  to  me  a  subscription  from  himself 
and  some  of  his  friends,  to  supply  me  with  whatever 
sums  I  ahould  want  for  that  purpose,  and  named 
1001.  per  annum.  This  large  aubseiiption  I  de. 
dined,  lest  the  discovery  of  it  (by  the  me  that  I 
nhoold  of  course  make  of  it)  should  give  umbrage 
to  Idxtd  Shdbume ;  but  I  consented  to  accept  of 
401.  p«r  Munmii,  whidt  from  that  time  he  i^pilaiir 
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paid  me  from  the  contributions  of  himself,  Sir  Theo- 
dore Jansen,  Mr.  Constable,  and  Sir  George  Savile. 
On  my  Icaviqg  Lord  Shelbums!,  which  was  attended 
with  the  loss  of  one  half  of  my  income.  Dr.  Po- 

thergill  proposed  an  enlargement  of  my  allowance 
for  my  experiments,  and  likewise  for  my  maintenance, 
without  bdn^  under  the  necessity  of  giving  my  time 
to  pupils,  which  I  must  otherwise  have  done.  And, 
considering  the  generosity  with  which  this  voluntary 
offer  was  made  by  persons  who  eould  well  afford  i^ 
and  who  thoufTht  mc  rjnnlified  to  sen*e  the  interests 
of  science,  I  ttioughi  it  n^^lit  to  accept  of  it ;  and  I 
preferred  it  to  any  pension  from  the  court,  offers  of 
which  were  more  than  once  made  by  persona  who 
thought  they  could  have  procured  one  for  me. 

About  this  period  Dr.  Priestley  made  his  very  im- 
portant discovery  respecting  the  formation  of  noxious 
vapours  in  stagnant  water,  which  faaa  formed  the 
basis  for  n'l  mir  modem  sanatory  provisions  in  great 
towns.  ,His  experiments  are  models  for  those  of 
future  investigators.  He  describes  bia  labours  in  the 
following  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle  : — 

"Dear  Sir, — Having  pursued  my  experiments  on 
different  kinds  of  air  considerably  farther  in  several 
respects  than  I  had  done  when  i  presented  the  last 
account  of  them  to  the  royal  society,  and  being  en- 
couraged by  the  favourable  notice  which  the  society 
iuw  b^n  pleased  to  take  of  them,  I  shall  continue  my 
communications  on  this  subject;  but  without  wut- 
ing  for  the  result  of  a  variety  of  prnrcK'^p';,  which  I 
have  now  going  on,  or  of  other  experiments  which  I 
propose  to  make,  1  shall,  from  time  to  time,  commu- 
nicate ;:nrh  detached  articles  as  I  shall  have  given 
the  roost  attention  to,  and  with  respect  to  which  I 
shall  have  been  the  most  snceaaafnl  in  mj  inquirisa. 

*'  Since  the  publication  of  my  papers,  I  have  read 
two  treatises,  written  by  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
and  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophies! inquiry  which  they  discover.  They  appear 
to  me  to  contain  many  new,  cnrions,  and  valuabla 
observations;  but  one  of  the  conclusions  which  he 
draws  from  his  experiments  i  am  satisfied,  from  my 
own  obsorationa,  is  ill-founded,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  it,  must  be  dangerous ;  I  mean  his  maintaininsf 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  putrid  marshes.  I  was  particu- 
larly surprised  to  meet  with  such  an  opinion  as  this 
in  a  book  inscribed  to  yourself,  who  have  so  clearly 
explained  the  great  mischief  of  such  a  situation,  in 
y^ur  excellent  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  army. 
On  this  account  I  have  thought  it  not  improper  to 
address  to  you  the  following  rib'^ervations  and  expe- 
riments, which  X  think  clearly  demonstrate  the  fallacy 
of  Dr.  /Jexander's  reasoning,  indisputably  establishca 
your  doctrine,  and  indeed  justifies  the  apprehrriFinns 
of  all  mankind  in  this  case.  I  think  it  probable 
enough  that  putrid  matter,  aa  Dr.  Alexander  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  will  prcsen'e  other  substances 
from  putrefaction ;  because,  being  already  saturated 
with  tne  putrid  effluvium,  they  cannot  readilv  take 
any  more ;  but  Dr.  Alezandw  waa  not  aware  that  air 
that  is  loaded  wiih  putrid  eflluvittm  is  exceedingly 
noxious  when  taken  into  the  lungs.  I  have  lately, 
however,  had  an  opportimity  of  fully  ascertaining 
how  very  noxious  eneh  air  is. 

"  Happening  to  u^se  at  Calne  a  much  larger  trough 
of  water  for  the  purpose  of  my  cxpt-rimentH  than  I 
had  done  at  Leeds,  and  not  having  frish  water  so 
near  al  hand  as  I  had  therab  I  osglactad  lo  change  it 
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ttU  it  turned  blaele,  wid  beeune  offmnive,  bnt  hy  no 

means  to  such  n  decree  as  to  deter  me  from  making 
use  of  it.  In  this  state  of  the  water  I  observed  bub- 
bles of  air  to  rise  from  it,  and  especially  in  one  place, 
to  which  some  shelves  that  I  had  in  it  dirrcteii  'lirm, 
auii  having  set  an  inverted  glass  vessel  to  catcii  liiom, 
in  a  few  days  I  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of 
thii  air,  which  issued  spootaneoudy  from  the  putnd 
water,  and  putting  nitrous  a'nr  to  it,  I  found  that  no 
change  of  colour  or  diminution  ensued,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  noxious.  1 
repeated  tbe  tame  experiment  lereral  titnee  after- 
wards, and  always  with  thfi  same  rt'sult.  Aftt  r  rlii^- 
I  had  the  curiositj'  to  try  how  wholesome  air  would 
be  aActed  by  agitation  in  this  water ;  when  to  my 
real  surprise  1  found  that,  after  one  minute  onlv,  a 
candle  would  not  bum  in  it ;  and  after  three  or  tour 
minutes,  it  was  in  the  same  state  with  the  air  which 
bad  iaaoed  epontaneously  from  the  same  water.  I 
aleo  found  that  common  ah-,  confined  in  a  glass  ves- 
sel, in  contact  only  with  this  water,  and  witRoiit  any 
agitation,  would  not  admit  a  candle  to  burn  in  it  after 
two  days. 

"Tliese  facts  certainly  demonstrate  that  air,  which 
either  arises  froui  stagnant  and  putrid  water,  or  which 
hai  been  for  some  time  in  contact  with  it,  must  be 
very  unfit  for  respiration;  and  yet  Dr.  Alexander's 
opinion  is  rendered  so  plausible  l>y  his  expeninenls, 
that  it  is  rery  possible  that  many  persons  may  be 
rendered  secure  and  thoughtless  of  danger  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  they  must  necessarily  breathe  it.  On 
this  account  I  liave  thought  it  right  to  make  this 
coromuntcatioo  as  early  a«  X  conveniently  could;  and 
M  Dr.  Alexander  ^pears  to  be  an  ingenkraa  and  ba- 
navobttk  nan«  I  doubt  not  but  be  will  tliank  me 
for  it. 

"That  ah*  issuing  from  water,  or  rather  from  the  loft 

earth  or  mud,  at  the  hottom  of  pits  containing  water, 
is  not  always  unwholesome,  I  have  also  had  an  o\i~ 
portoaity  or  ascertaining.  Taking  a  a  i.  :  bout  two 
years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakef  .1  1,  in 
Yorkshire.  1  observed  bubbles  of  air  to  ariHc.  ui  re- 
markably great  plenty,  from  a  small  po(>i  of  water 
which,  upon  inquiry*  i  was  informed,  had  been  the 
place  where  some  persons  had  bwn  boring  the  ground 
in  order  to  find  coal.  These  bubbles  of  air  having 
excited  my  curiosity,  I  presently  returned  with  a 
hason  and  other  vessels  proper  for  my  purpose,  and 
having  stirred  the  mud  with  a  long  stick,  I  soon  got 
about  a  pint  of  this  air ;  and,  examiutng  it.  found  it 
to  be  good  common  air ;  at  least,  a  candle  burned  in 
it  very  well.  ]  had  not  then  discovered  the  method 
of  ascertaining  the  goodness  of  common  air  by  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrous  air.  Previous*  to  the  trial,  I  had  sus- 
pected that  this  air  would  have  been  found  to  be 
inflammable. 

"  I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  obser^'ing,  that  1 
have  found  a  remarkable  diderence  in  different  kinds 
of  water  with  respect  to  their  effect  on  common  air 
agitated  in  thetn,  and  which  1  am  not  yet  able  to  ac- 
count for.  If  I  agitate  common  air  in  the  water  of 
a  deep  well  near  my  house  in  Calne,  which  is  hard, 
but  clear  and  sweet,  a  candle  will  not  bum  in  it  sifter 
three  mmutes.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  rain 
water  which  I  get  from  the  roof  of  my  house.  But 
in  distilled  water,  or  the  water  of  a  spring  well  near 
the  house,  I  must  agitate  the  air  about  twenty  mi- 
rui-i  s  before  it  will  bc  80  much  injured.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  make  farther  experimcnu  with  respect 
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to  this  property  of  wato*.   In  eonseqoeiiM  of  omr 

the  rain  water  and  the  well  water  above-inenlior.  1.1 
was  very  near  concluding,  contrary  to  what  1  hvu: 
asserted  in  my  printed  papers,  that  common  air  inf- 
fers  a  decomposition  by  rarefaction  ;  for  wbcn  1  \:.A 
collected  a  couNiderable  quantity  of  air  nLicii  hil 
been  rarefied  about  400  times  bv  an  excellent  pomp 
made  for  me  hy  Mr.  Smeaton,  1  always  found  that, 
when  I  filled  my  receivers  with  the  water  ilw»e.«B- 
tioned,  tliougii  1  did  it  so  gradually  an  to  occasion M 
little  agitation  as  possible,  a  candle  would  not  bun 
in  the  air  dmt  Mmmned  in  them.  But  whsn  I  «wi 
li  stilled  water,  or  fresh  apring  water,  I  nndttnicd 
myself.** 

One  more  letter  illustrative  of  Dr.  Priestle^s  criti- 
cal style  in  e{)istolary  composition,  places  bun  is  » 
very  striking  |K>int  of  view ; — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Barbauld, — As  my  wife  informs  nf 
that  you  wish  to  know  what  I  think  of  your  Istejnb* 
lication,  I  shall  very  freely  tell  you,  though  as  yoont 
well  acquainted  with  my  writings  on  similar  subjecli, 
you  most  be  sensible  that  my  sentiments  and  tbos 
which  you  now  ezpreea  are  very  diierent.  BotjM 
know  my  natural  freedom,  anci  that  it  is  not  onh 
consistent  with,  but  arises  from,  my  sincere  fheod* 
ship ;  and  therefore  I  know  you  wiu  excoss  tt 
notions  on  the  subjects  of  your  essay  were  alm« 
what  are  called  old-fashioned ;  and  I  used  to  fiatttr 
myself  that  yours  were  nearly  the  same  with  mine: 
bnt  I,  whose  religious  sentiments  have  unilo|lM 
wliiii  you  call  a  total  revolution,  cannot  bedRiW 
at  another  person  on  account  ol  any  ehanue  of  alike 
nature.  Sometimes  people's  sentiments  and  nen 
of  thtnga  <rf  this  nature  change,  in  eooseijoeneetf 
coming  more  into  the  world  ;  but  I  do  not  find  tk^ 
this  is  the  case  with  mvself.  I  now  see  yrtUy  aaa 
of  what  ia  edkd  high  life.  If  there  be  an^  'uci 
thing  in  this  country,  I  may  say  that  I  live  in  ii; 
but  still  my  ideas  with  respect  to  devotion,  "sfrtJ, 
and  eatabhdimenta,''  are  Just  what  they  weie  befon . 
and,  I  am  sorrj'  to  say  it,  in  almost  evcnr  respfct'i' 
very  reverse  of  those  in  your  essay.  And  really.  Mi*- 
Barbauld,  all  iny  more  serious  and  jndinou* 
quaintance,  who  are  among  your  best  friendi.^ 
without  exception,  of  the  same  opinion,  and  dsduw 
themHehcs  to  be  sowitb. liaving  had  anyconus> 
nication  with  one  another  upon  the  subject.  To  i»- 
euas  all  the  articles  of  your  essay  would  be  too  mix.! 
for  a  letter ;  but  I  shall  just  hint  at  what  I  tSmk^ 
be  the  most  exceptionable  in  it. 

"  I  cannot  help  considering  the  very  title  of 
essay,  viz  ,  '  On  the  Devotional  Taste,'  to  b«  »d»- 
basing  of  the  subject.  Agreeably  to  this  yoo  «F' 
Uiat  devotion  is  '  an  affair  of  sentiment  and  feelitU. 
and  has  its  source  in  that  relish  for  the  suUioK.  ^ 
vast,  and  the  beautiAd,  by  which  wo  taste  die  dnix 
of  poetry,  and  other  compositions  that  addre«  ov 
finer  feelings.'  You  also  say,  that '  those  who  ^ 
this  taste  want  a  sense,  a  part  of  their  natnre.'  Ntfr 
if  this  be  the  case,  all  cndearourK  to  acquire  it  "^^J** 
be  in  vain.  But  then,  bemg  a  thing  fo  v&gut  ao  -  « 
rare  as  tiiste  in  works  of  genius,  it  may  be  thougtt 
that  the  want  of  it  is  not  much  to  he  regretted;  i« 
though,  like  other  refined  tastes,  it  might  add  to  Ml 
elegant  en  joyments  of  life,  we  may  do  very  well  witl- 
out  it.  This  may  not  be  a  strictly  logied  infer^ 
from  yotir  maxim,  but  H  is  an  inference  Asl 
naturally  be  drawn  from  it,  and  is  not  far  frtnn  i"'* 

just.  On  the  other  hand,  to  consider  devouon 
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U  an  affair  of  taste,  but,  aa  it  certainly  is,  an  elevated 
pairion  or  affection,  adapted  to  a  proper  object,  is  not 
liable  tn  nny  juRl  objection.  Whereas  your  placinj^ 
it  on  tbe  same  footing  with  the  taste  '  (or  the  fine 
arte,'  baa  led  you  to  treatof  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  appears  to  some  of  my  most  judicious  acquaintance 
that  the  tendency  of  your  essay  is  in  reality  the  very 
nmraa  of  the  professed  object  of  it;  for  that,  instead 
of  promoting  tbe  true '  apiht  -of  devotion,'  it  will 
contribute  to  damp  it. 

"  Many  serious  persons  are  more  especially  of- 
fended, and  I  think  iuatly,  at  ^our  comparing  devo- 
tion to  the  paatwn  of  love,  thmking  it  to  be  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  subject;  as  when  you  compare  the 
conduct  of  a  devout  person  with  that  of  one  '  who 
loved  with  ardour  and  delicacy,'  with  reapeet  to  his 
mentioning  '  the  name  nf  1ii<;  mistress  amongst  mixed 
companies/  and  especially  when  you  say  *  you  can 
liaruy  address  the  greatest  of  all  beings  ill  a  Itrain 
of  more  profound  adoration  than  the  lover  uses  to 
the  object  of  hit  attachment.'  Now  if  there  be  any 
persons  who  apply  the  language  of  '  profound  ado- 
ration' to  a  human  being,  I  conaider  it  as  a  most 
nbaminable  practice,  ai  noihingr  leee  than  dheet  im- 
piety, and  that  the  crime  is  the  snirje  in  the  person 
who  heara  such  language,  as  in  the  person  who  uses 
it.  Aa  there  is  an  infinite  difiference  in  the  object  of 
our  attachment  in  these  two  cases,  certainly  both  our 
feelings,  and  the  expression  of  our  feelings,  ought  to 
be  mjr  different*  w  aa  hndly  to  hear  ttie  most  re- 
note  eonpariion.  A  much  more  proper  comparison 
in  this  case  would  be  that  mixture  of  love  and  rever- 
ence that  a  child  bears  towards  his  parent. 

"  Your  notion,  that '  pbiloeopby  ia  unftivourable  to 
piety,'  I  think  altogether  ill-foun(Md,  if  by  philosophy 
you  mean  true  philosophy,  founded  on  the  most  just 
and  exalted  conceptiona  of  the  Divine  Being  and  his 
providence  thai  wa  can  attidn  to.   Vor  surely  the 
more  raised  are  our  conceptions  of  God,  the  deeper 
will  be  our  sense  of  humiUty  and  reverence,  the  more 
cnthra  will  be  o«r  eoniidanea  in  bla  eare  and  good- 
ness, and  the  more  unreserved  our  resignation  to  his 
will ;  and  these  are  the  sentiments  that  are  the  basis, 
I  may  say  the  essence,  of  true  devotion.    The  firm 
beliei  of  a  providence,  with  reapeet  to  which  nothing 
ia  aitber  too  great  or  too  smdl,  that  ever>'  degree  of 
happiness,  and  every  ineasvire  of  affliction,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  same  wise  and  kind  over-ruling  power, 
eannot  impress  the  mind  in  a  manner  unfavourable 
to  the  inC'.t  lively  feeling"?  of  prntitude,  confidence, 
and  joy.     io  have  the  mind  liabitually  impressed 
with  these  sentiments,  is  to  set  God  always  before 
us,  and  to  live  aa '  aeeing  him  who  is  invisible.'  It 
ia  this  that  raises  the  mind  above  the  world,  and 
keeps  it  fixed, '  stayed  i\n  Go.],'  in  all  tlie  varieties  of 
|»roaperity  and  adversity,  and  eoablea  us  to  '  rejoice 
erennora.'  It  ia  tiiia  that  gives  vm  a  solid  aatisbe. 
linn  in  doing  and  bearing  the  will  of  God,  as  such, 
here  below,  and  that  Alls  the  mind  with  'joy  un- 
apeakaUe  and  full  of  glor^','  in  die  prospect  of  death 
and  a  future  life.    Surli  lin(7uage  as  this  is  equally 
that  of  the  bci  iplures,  und  thai  of  the  stricteist  philo- 
sophv,  of  which  yon  My,  that  it  'nmat  ever  be  cold 
and  dry.'    If  you  mean  a  spurious  and  false  philo- 
sophy you  should  have  specified  it.    At  present,  it 
will  naturally  lie  concluded,  from  what  you  say  on 
tiia  aubject,  that  you  have  adopted  tbe  maxim  aa> 
«ribad  to  the  papisu,  via.  that  *  ignovaMa  ia  iHm  dmk 
ther  of  devotion    and  whatyoai 
BiocKArHv. — Vol.  II. 
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in  general,  will  be  thought  to  favour  that  construe* 
tion  of  your  meaning.   Indeed,  I  am  much  anrprised 

that  you  shouLl  give  so  evident  a  prefprfnre  to  es- 
tablishments, above  every  thing  that  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  a  sect,  and  especially  that  you 
should  say,  that  *an  *nl  lishmcnt  will  preser\'e  de- 
votion from  ever  sini<ing  into  cuniempt.  I  am  per* 
suaded  you  would  not  hava  mad  tUa  language  if  you 
had  seen  what  I  lately  saw  upon  the  continent,  where 
every  thing  relating  to  devotion  is  more  absurd  and 
contemi>tible  than  can  well  be  expressed ;  ami  what 
you  see  of  an  establishment  here  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  a  sect,  and  has  nothing  of  the  venerable  appear- 
ance of  its  mnfher  church. 

"  It  ap|)ears  to  me  that  the  devotion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  even,  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  partaking  of  the  same  spirit, 
in  so  far  from  answering  the  most  useful  purposes  of 
devotion,  viz.  that  of  being  a  security  for  the  practice 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  too  often  the  substitute  for  the 
most  substantial  part  of  virtue,  and  in  general  has 
little  or  no  conm  xioij  with  the  duties  of  social  life. 
The  feeling  that  are  inspired  by  solemn  processions, 
pictures,  images,  music,  &e.,  are  verv  improperly 
called  devotion.  What  you  say  of  establishments  in 
general,  that '  they  aflect  the  mind  by  splendid  build- 
ings, music,  the  mysterious  pomp  of  ancient  cere- 
monies, the  sacrcdness  of  peculiar  or  lr  t  ';,  habits,  and 
titles,'  &c,,  only  applies  to  some  estabiisiiments,  and 
does  not  belong  to  them  as  such.  There  is  nothin|f 
of  this  pomp  m  the  Scotch  establishment,  which  is 
as  meagre  in  these  respects  as  almost  any  sect,  except 
that  of  the  Quakers;  and  on  the  (  ther  hand,  the  Mo- 
raviana,  who  never  were  any  thing  but  a  sect,  make 
mora  use  of  ninsic,  pomp,  and  ceremony,  ihiin  the 
church  of  England.  You  call  establishments  'the 
womb  and  the  grave'  of  sects ;  hut  though  this  is 
very  prettily  said,  it  is  by  no  meana  true  in  faet. 
I  You  expressly  consider  Christianity  n?  "^cct,  and  so 
did  the  apostle  Paul  himself.  MahomeUnism  is  also  a 
sect,  and  the  whole  of  the  reformed  religion  is  a  sect; 
but  none  of  these  sects  have  yet  sunk  into  the  astab- 
lishments  from  which  they  sprung.  It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  other  circumstances  than  its  being  a  sect, 
whether  any  separate  mode  of  religion  keeps  its 
ground,  and  eontiiraet  along  with  Ae  estabBahment, 
whether  it  sinks  into  It,  or  whetlipr  it  overturns  the 
establishment;  and  there  are  instanceii  in  history  of 
all  these  events. 

"You  say 'there  is  nothinsr  more  prejudicial  to 
the  feelings  of  a  devout  heart  than  a  habit  of  dis- 
puting on  religious  subjects,*  Now  I  am  deaily  of 
opinion  that  the  contrary  is  universally  true,  and  that 
it  may  be  evinced  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
and  from  fact.  No  person  can  have  practical  religion 
much  at  heart,  who  has  not  a  value  ior  rabgious  truth 
(which,  indeed,  is  the  necesaary  foundatiott  of  all  i«. 
ligious  prarti(x");  and  if  he  really  values  it,  he  wiU, 
if  occasion  requires,  contend  fur  it,  and  with  more  or 
leas  eameatneas,  in  proportion  to  its  apprehended  im- 
portance. Did  not  our  Saviour  dispute  much,  St 
Paul  more,  tbe  primitive  Christians  without  ceasing, 
the  first  reformers  and  the  Puritana  the  same  ?  If 
you  only  look  into  their  writings  you  will  find  them 
to  be,  in  general,  half  controversial  and  half  practi- 
cal, or  devotional;  as  may  be  exemplified  by  tl»a 
writings  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Owen,  Howe,  Baxter,  &c. 
Aiid  mo  wan  man  dialingidabad  for  Aeir  piety  than 
Sociaus  and  Biddle,  whose  writinga  are  antiialy  con. 
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trovenial  I  If  I  look  among  my  own  acquaintance  I 
reason  in  drawondtoeondnde  that  those 


who  are  indifferent  to  religious  truth  have  the  least 
regard  to  religiun  under  any  deecription  of  it,  and 
that  thef  have  the  least  of  a  devotional  spirit.  My 
own  evidence,  if  that  might  be  allowed  to  have  any 
weight  (and  few  persons  now  Uving  have  had  more  to 
do  with  reli^'iouH  controversy  than  myself),  would 
decide  dearljr  against  you.  It  is,  I  am  confident, 
the  aatne  fervour  of  mioa,  partly  perhaps  natural,  and 
partly  improved  1)y  education,  tli  i'  ]  roduccs,  I  hope, 
in  some  measure,  both  those  etiect«  which  you  deem 
to  he  ahsolutely  incompatible. 

"  Ijastly,  I  would  observe  that  common  opinion, 
which,  in  this  case,  may  be  allowed  to  have  some 
foundation,  in  entirely  contrary  to  this  maxim  of 
youra.  For  the  orthodox  diwenten  aie  alwaya  aup- 
posed  to  be  the  meet  jnoui  and  devmit  of  xm  all,  and 
yet  it  is  notorious  that  they  are  the  most  disputatious 
of  all  dissentera.  1  therefore  think  that  the  direct 
nvene  of  your  maxim  ii  univmnlly  and  neeeaaarily 
tnie. 

"I  am  exceedingly  concerned  to  have  occasion  to 
say  any  thing  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  whom  I  always  have 
eateamed,  «nd  alwaya  aball  cateem  ao  much,  that  may 
friveher  pain ;  but  I  ihall  be  greatly  deceived  if  you 

<lo  not  think  it  well  meant,  and,  believing  it  well 
meant,  if  you  be  displeased  with  me.  To  balance  my 
opinion  you  have  secured  the  applause  of  the  high 
clergy  (as  I  know  in  several  in«trinot-s),  of  the  decent 
jjarl  of  the  pobte  world  in  general,  and  of  those  dis- 
senters in  particular  who  wiuh  to  have  their  defection 
from  u«  made  eaaier  to  them  than  it  would  otherwiae 
have  been.  On  this  account  I  eamot  hdp  wiahiiiff 
that  you  had,  at  least,  (jualified  what  you  have  said 
on  these  subjects,  with  some  intimation  of  the  atreaa, 
which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  hut  lay,  on  fdigUNta 
tnith  and  the  rights  of  conscience ;  for,  because  you 
have  said  nothing  about  them  when  a  tolerably  fair 
opportunity  presented,  many  will  conclude,  though 
unjustly,  that  yon  have  little  rec^  for  them.  1  can- 
not aay  but  that  it  givee  me,  at  well  aa  many  odiere, 
much  concern,  that  witli  ri'-  |if  c  1 1  >  tli  important  sub- 
jtcta  of  your  etnj,  a  person  of  your  acknowledged 
geniue,  and  a  dfaM«Dter,  should  have  given  so  much 
coiintPDinop  to  n  turn  nf  tliiiiking  wliic'i  is  tctx  Rf- 
duciug,  anil,  1  tinnk,  very  alarming  and  dangerous. 
It  is  the  way  to  which  the  world  and  the  temper  of 
the  times  leads,  and  thia  to  atxoni^y,  that  all  ve  can 
write,  say,  or  do,  ia  ineflbctnal  to  counteract  it,  except 

with  a  Krryfij'iV  ]ii'r:-oijH,  in  c<:i[!i;):ir;son,  but  whose 

judgments  are,  m  my  optuiou,  more  suhd,  and  whose 
minds  are  of  a  finner,  or,  as  you,  perhaps,  would  say, 
of  a  harsher  texttire,  more  ri-ri  !,  obstinate,  and  un- 
complying. But  though  you  and  I.  Mra.  Barbauld, 
take  different  roads,  I  shall  always  think  that  you  act 
from  the  beat  prinople^  and  whte  with  the  beat  in« 
tentiona.  Our  dtfleraooe  of  opbion  and  conduct, 
therefore,  is  merely  a  subject  of  regret,  withotit  tlie 
least  shade  of  blame.  If,  upon  reflection,  you  should 
think  there  may  be  something  of  weight  in  any  of 
these  remarks,  I  could  wish  that,  for  the  ik  t  of  many 
serious  persons  who  esteem  and  love  you,  and  who  aic 
exceedingly  hurt  by  your  late  pubhcation,  you  would, 
in  a  aecond  edition*  qualify  aome  of  the  expreaaiona, 
M  far  a«  regard  to  your  rral  nerauaaioii  will  admit 

"  I  am,  dear  Mrs.  narhauhl.  vours  very  sincerely." 

Having  thus  traced  Dr.  Priea^ey  through  the  most 
otaieatiiig  povtioii  of  hia  life  by  tin  auTcf  tha  on* 
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adorned  biographical  aketch  written  by  himeelt  ud 
pubhahed  by  that  amiable  philanthropist,  Mr.  Satt, 

we  must  now  prorrpr!,  briefly,  to  follow  him  through 
the  remainder  of  his  chequered  course.   Dr.  Priest- 
ley's "  Familiar  Letter  to  tne  Inhabitants  of  Birming- 
ham" was  written  in  support  nf  the  claims  of  l!ir 
dissenters  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  act.   The  eru  ui 
tiie  French  revolution  added  to  the  too  frequent  ui- 
moaity  of  theological  diaputCj  ao  that  on  the  cdcbn- 
tioiiof  theannivenaijM  the  capture  of  the  BastiOs 
a  mob  assembled  at  Birmingham  ;  and,  although  Dr 
Priestley  was  not  present,  proceeded  to  his  liouie, 
which,  with  hi»  library,  manuscripta,  and  ap|«iinib 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.    'ITie  outrage  wtis  count*. 
Danced  by  too  many  exercising  both  lay  aud  clerical 
influence,  and  the  legal  compensation  which  be  ob- 
tained feU  conaiderably  alwrt  of  hia  real  losses.  Ua 
quitting  Birmingham  he  was  dweeit  to  aaecMd  Ih 
friend.  Dr.  Price,  at  Hackney,  where  he  retnaised 
some  time  in  the  cultivation  of  his  scientific  pursuiu. 
until,  finally,  he  was  goaded  by  party  enmity  to  sc«k 
an  asylum  in  the  United  States  of  America,  whidi 
be  reached  in  1794,  and  took  up  bia  residence  it 
Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania.    In  America  he 
dedicated  hia  whole  time  to  hia  accustomed  panaui^ 
until  a  severe  iUneaa  laid  the  foundation  of  a  deUGi^ 
in  hi.'^  digestive  organs;  and  a  gradual  decay foUoved, 
which  terminated  hia  ej^iatenGe,  February  titb,  laM, 
in  his  seventy- first  year. 

Dr.  IVii  -t!i  y  vr:t  nn  ?.n1t  nt  controversialist,  chieif 
in  conse([ueiiLc  oi  t.\Uenic  suupUcily  and  opennewoi 
character,  but  no  man  felt  less  animosity  to«a^li^h > 
opppnenta  than  he  did ;  and  many  who  entertainai 
the  atrongeat  antipathy  to  hia  optniona  were  cOBTOtcd 
into  friends  by  his  gentleness  and  urbanity  in  per- 
sonal intercoiu'se.  As  a  man  of  science  he  stwi* 
high  In  the  walk  of  invention  and  diaooveiy ;  aid  ti 
no  one  has  pneumatic  chemistry  been  fo  much  is- 
dtibled.  Aa  a  metaphysician  his  elucidation  ot  Hart- 
ley's theory  of  association,  his  works  upon  philou- 
phical  neceaaity,  and  upon  materialiam,  will  alnj' 
enaura  attention.  At  ■  theologian  Dr.  Priestley,  vbo 
followed  his  convictions  wherever  th.  \  lt  d  hira.  pas^J 
throt^h  all  the  changee  fhrna  Calvinism  to  a  tu^ 
rian  ayatem,  in  some  neaaure  his  own ;  but,  to  tie 
IrtHt,  remained  a  zealous  oj'posf-r  cf  ah-ulute  infidelity 
(Jt  his  theological  and  controversial  productions  dio« 
moat  generally  esteemed  are  his  "  Institutes  of  N*- 
tural  and  Revealed  JUUgioo,"  and  "  Leiten  t»  s 
Philosophical  Unbdiever."  He  alao  wrote  m^f 
works  of  practical  div  inity. 

PRINCE,  JOHN,  an  English  writer  and  diviM. 
who  was  bom  in  1G43  at  Axroinster,  in  Devontkire. 
and  studied  at  Brasennose  college,  tiifnrr',  where  b« 
took  bis  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1064.  Alter  entevMf 
holy  orders  he  received  several  church  prefenutti'.- : 
the  laatof  them  waa  Beny-Pomeroy.  He  died  th«K 
in  1733.  Hia  prindpal  worlc  ia  entitled  "Uumum 
Orientales  lllustres  ;  or.  The  Worthies  of  Devon." 

PRINGLE,  SIR  JOHN,  an  eminent  physu« 
and  natural  philos  cipher,  who  was  bom  on  the  liw 
of  .\pril,  1707,  in  the  nvjntyof  Roxburgh,  .<ci)tlioi 
He  was  educated  at  tlie  university  ol  t?t  AnJi^w'*. 
from  which  he  waa  removed  to  £dinbnr^V.  k  r  >: 
purpose  of  studying  medical  aeienoe.  He  tuaw^ 
in  the  Seottuh  metropolia  only  one  year,  ae  he  ««• 
desirous  of  going  fo  L<?yden  fur  further  itcproTt- 
ment,  as  that  city  then  enjoyed  the  reputauon  of 
ing  die  best  inediosiMlioalmEiiropu.  miiletbtft 
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be  became  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Boerlmave, 
and  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  July  1730.  On  hia 
return  home  he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Edinburgh ; 
shortly  after  which  he  was  appointed  joint  professor 
of  pneumatics  ami  mora!  phiioso|)hy  witii  Mr.  Scott, 
during  that  gentleman's  life,  and  sole  professor  after 
his  decease ;  and  in  eoBsequeneeof  this  appointineat 
Dr.  Prinffle  was  arlmitted,  on  the  same  day,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university.  In  discharging  the  duties  of 
this  new  employment,  his  text-book  was  "l^iSendorff 
de  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,"  agreeably  to  the  method 
he  pursued  through  Ufe,  of  making  fact  and  ex|>eri- 
ment  the  basis  of  science.  Dr.  Prinj^lc  continued  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  per- 
fomung  the  obUgations  of  his  professonbip  till  174S, 
when  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  carl  of  Stair, 
who  then  commanded  the  British  army.  By  the 
interest  of  this  nobleman  Dr.  Pringle  was  consti- 
tuted physician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flan- 
den.  The  attention  which  Dr.  Pringle  paid  to  his 
duty  as  an  army  i(h],  sician  ia  appait  nt  from  his 
"Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army."  One  thi^g, 
however,  deserves  particularly  to  be  mentiogusd,  as  it 
is  highly  prohalile  that  it  was  owing  to  his  suggestion 
that  a  considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the 
hospital.  It  had  hitherto  been  oand,  for  the  Mcn- 
rity  of  the  sick,  when  the  enemy  was  near,  to  remove 
ihem  a  great  way  from  the  camp  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  w  as,  that  many  were  lost  hefure  they  came 
trader  the  care  of  the  physicians.  The  earl  of  Stair 
proposed  to  the  dnke  de  Noaillei,  when  the  array  was 
encamped  at  AscltnfTenburg  in  1743.  that  the  hospi- 
tals on  both  sides  should  he  considered  as  sanctuaries 
for  the  sick,  and  mutually  protected,  lite  French 
general,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  humanity, 
readily  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  showing  a  proper  regard  to  his  engage- 
menu  Soon  after  this  Dr.  Pringle  met  wi&  no 
mauU  tilietiott  in  the  retirement  oT  his  great  firiend, 
the  earl  of  Stair,  from  the  army.  He  ofTered  to  resign 
with  bis  noble  patron,  but  was  not  permitted.  But 
though  Dr.  Pringle  was  thus  deprived  of  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  his  patron,  his  conduct  in  the 
duties  of  his  station  procured  him  eflectiial  support. 
He  attended  the  army  in  Flanders  through  the  cam- 
paign of  1744,  and  so  powerfullv  recommended  him- 
•df  to  the  dnke  of  Cunbeihma,  diat  m  the  spring 
following  he  had  a  commission  from  liis  royal  nigh- 
ness,  appointing  him  physician-general  to  his  ma- 
jesty's forees  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  on  the  next 
day  he  received  a  second  commission  from  the  duke, 
by  which  he  was  constituted  jjhysician  to  the  royal 
hospitals  m  the  same  countries  :  on  which  he  resigned 
his  professorsbip  in  consequence  of  these  promotions. 
In  174S  he  was  with  the  army  in  Flandert,  but  wae 
recalled  from  that  country  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  to  attend  the  forces  which  were  to  be  sent  against 
the  lebds  In  Scotland.  At  this  time  be  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Dr.  Pringle  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1746,  in  his  omcial  capacity,  accompanied 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  expedition  against  the 
rebels,  and  remained  with  tht  forces  after  the  battle 
of  OnUoden,  till  thdr  retnm  to  Bngtand  in  the  mid- 
dle of  .\ugu8t.  In  1747  and  1748  lie  again  attended 
the  army  abroad  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1748  he  em- 
barked with  the  forces  for  England,  U|>on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-  Chapelle.  From  that  time 
bo  principally  resided  in  London.  In  April  1749 
Dr.  Pringle  was  appointad  pbyneian  in  ordinary  to 
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his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  in 
1750  he  published  "Observations  on  the  Gaol  or 
Hospital  Fever."  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Pringle  com- 
municated to  the  royal  society  bis  celebrated  "  Kx- 
ptriinents  upon  Septic  and  AntiHeplic  Substances, 
witli  Remarks  relating  to  their  Use  in  the  Theory  of 
Medidne."  These  experiments,  which  comprehended 
several  papers,  were  read  at  dlfTerent  meetmgs  of  the 
society.  Only  the  three  tirst  numbers  were  printed 
in  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions,"  as  Dr.  Pringle 
had  subjoined  the  whole  appendix  to  his  "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army."  In  February 
1753  he  presented  to  the  royal  society  "An  Account 
of  Several  Persons  seized  with  the  Gaol  Fever  bv 
worlciiw  in  Newgate  1  and  of  (he  manner  by  whica 
the  Inaction  was  communicated  to  one  entire  fiu 
mily."  Dr.  Pringle'a  next  communication  was,  "A 
Remarkable  Case  of  Fragility,  FlexiblUty,  and  Disao- 
lution  of  the  Bones."  It  would  be  extraneous  to 
enumerate  the  various  papers  which,  both  before  and 
after  he  became  president  of  the  royal  society,  wen 
transmitted  through  bis  hands.  Besides  his  com- 
mnnieations  in  **The  PhUoeophieal  TranaactMrns," 
he  wrote  in  the  "F.dinburgh  Medical  Essays,"  volume 
the  fifth,  "  An  Account  of  the  Success  of  the  Vitnim 
Ccratum  Aiitimonii."  About  17.^0  Dr.  Pringle  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  "  Obsen'ations  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Army."  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year 
following  with  some  additions.  To  the  tlurd  edition, 
which  was  much  improved  firom  the  further  expe- 
rience the  author  had  gained  by  attending  the  carope 
for  three  seasons  in  England,  an  appendix  was  an- 
nexed, in  answer  to  some  remarks  that  Professor  De 
Haen,  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Gaber,  of  Turin,  had  made 
on  the  work.  A  similar  attention  was  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  treatise  in  everv  subsequent  edi- 
tion. Scarcely  any  medical  writer  nas  mentioned  it 
without  some  tribute  of  applause.  Ludwis,  in  the 
second  volvme  of  hie  *'  Commentaiu  de  Rebus  in 
Scientia  Natural!  et  Medicina  gestis,"  speaks  of  it 
highly ;  and  gives  an  account  of  it,  which  compre- 
hends sixteen  pages,  as  did  also  the  celebrated  Baron 
Haller  in  his  "  Bibliotheca  Anatomica."  It  is  allowed 
to  be  a  classical  book  in  the  physical  line,  and  has 
placed  the  writer  of  it  in  a  rank  with  tlic  celebrated 
Sydenham.  The  reputation  that  Dr.  Pringle  gained 
by  his  "  ObeerTBdons  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army," 
was  very  great:  the  utility  of  it,  however,  was  of  still 
greater  importance  than  its  reputation.  From  the 
time  that  he  was  appointed  a  physician  to  the  army, 
it  seems  to  have  been  his  grand  object  to  lessen,  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  calamities  of  war  ;  nor  was 
be  without  considerable  success  in  his  benevolent 
design.  By  the  instructions  received  from  this  book 
the  bte  General  Melville,  who  united  with  his  mili- 
tary abilities  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  humanity, 
was  enabled,  when  governor  of  the  Neutral  Islands, 
to  be  singularly  useful  By  taking  care  to  hare  hie 
men  always  lodged  in  large,  open,  and  airy  apart- 
ments, and  by  never  letting  his  forces  remain  long 
enough  in  swampy  places  to  be  injured  by  the  noxi- 
ous air  of  such  places,  the  general  was  the  happy  in- 
stnunent  of  saving  the  livea  of  several  hundnd  sol- 
diera.  In  1753  Dr.  Pringle  was  chosen  one  of  the 
council  of  the  royal  society.  Though  he  bad  not  for 
some  years  been  called  abroad,  he  still  held  bis  place 
of  physician  to  the  army ;  and  in  the  war  that  began 
in  1755,  attended  the  camps  in  England  during  three 
Thiaanabled  him,  from  farther ainarience. 
2X2 
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io  correct  aome  uf  hint  furuier  observations,  and  to 
give  additional  perfection  to  the  third  edition  «f  hi* 
gnat  work.  In  1758  he  entirely  quitted  the  aervice 
of  the  army ;  and  being  now  determined  to  reside  en- 
tirely in  I/ondon,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
college  of  physicians  in  the  saine  year.  After  the  ac- 
cesdon  of  Georire  III.  to  th«  throne.  Dr.  Pringle  was 
appointed  jiliysician  to  the  queen's  household  ;  and 
this  honuui  was  succeeded  by  bis  being  constituted, 
in  1763,  physician  extraordinary  to  her  nN^jealy.  In 
April  in  the  same  year  he  had  been  chosen  n  member 
of  the  academy  of  scienceti  at  Haarlem ;  and  in  June 
tollo\vin>(  he  was  elected  a  feilow  of  the  royal  collej^e 
of  physicians,  London.  In  the  succeedini^  Novemiter 
be  WBi  returned,  on  the  ballot,  •  second  tune,  one  of 
the  council  of  the  royal  society,  and  in  1764,  on  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  he  was  made  physician  in 
onUnary  to  the  cjueen.  In  1766  be  was  elected  a 
foreign  member,  in  jjhysicnl  science,  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  sciences  at  Getting ltj  ,  and  on  the  5th  of 
June  m  tiiat  year  his  majesty  raised  him  to  the  ihg- 
nity  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  In  July  l7t>8 
Sir  Jobn  Pringlewks  appointed  physician  in  oHinary 
to  her  royal  highness  tlie  princess  dowager  of  Wales, 
to  which  office  a  salary  was  annexed  of  100/.  a-year. 
In  1770  he  was  chosen  a  third  time  into  the  council 
of  the  royal  society,  and  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1772,  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  learned  body. 
Ill  health  induced  him  to  resign  that  office  in  177t«, 
and  three  years  after  he  left  London  to  settle  at 
Edinburgh,  where  be  died  on  the  18th  of  January, 

17S2. 

PRINTZ.  WOLFGANG  CASPAR,  a  musical 
composer  who  was  horn  in  the  Upper  Pklatiiuite  of 
Hungary  in  1664.  His  father  was  a  magistrate  and 
a  receiver  of  the  public  revenues  there,  till  on  account 
of  his  religion  he  (jnitted  his  station  and  r-  ti.ip  •  !  to 
Vobenstnuu,  a  small  town  in  the  territory  of  Fur- 
stenburg.  Young  Prints  very  early  in  life  displayed 
a  strong  taste  for  music,  and  was  instructed  in  the 
|irinci])les  of  compu^ulon,  and  the  practice  of  the 
harpsichord,  violin,  and  other  instruments;  after 
which  he  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  university  at 
AUdorff,  where  he  continued  three  years ;  and  from 
tlience  he  was  taken  into  the  service  ol  Count  Prom- 
nitz,  at  Dreaden,  as  director  of  bis  music  and  court- 
organist.  With  this  nobleman  he  tonveUed  through 
Silesia.  Moravia,  and  Austria.  On  the  decease  of  th  ■ 
count,  Printz  was  invited  to  the  oilice  uf  ciiauter  in 
the  church  of  a  town  named  Triebcl,  where  he  mar- 
tied;  but  after  a  year's  continuance  in  that  employ- 
nu  nt,  being  cailea  to  the  same  office  in  the  church  at 
Sarau,  in  Upper  Smmijr*  htt  entered  upon  h  in  the 
year  1665. 

Home  yeam  aAerwanls  be  was  appointed  to  the  di* 

rei  ti(!n  of  the  choir  in  the  r*ame  church  ;  ftnd,  as  it  is 
hU])po8ed,  continued  in  that  station  until  the  time  of 
bis  dsalh,  wUcb  took  plsce  in  the  year  1 7 1 7- 

His  works  are  numerous.  Among  them  there  is 
a  history  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  which  was 
published  at  Dresden  in  tlic  year  lO'K),  with  the  title 
of  "  Uistoiicbe  Beschreibung  dur  edelen  Sing  uod 
Klingknnst"  This  is  written  in  chronological  order, 
aniJ  the  author  beginn  it  with  an  account  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  harp  by  Jubal.  He  has  delineated  the 
Hebrew  instruments  chiefly  from  the  authority  of 
Joannes  Schutterus,  the  autlior  of  "  Collectanea  Plii- 
lologica."  llie  Grecian  and  Hebrew  music  are  treated 
at  sumo  Icngdi,  and  Iha  hiibKy  ia  eontimied  tbfough 


all  the  later  writerii  to  his  own  time,  condudiag  vub 
an  account  of  himself  and  his  s^tudies. 

PiyOR.MAlTUKW.— This  UlentedEoglish  port 
was  bom  in  London  in  1664,  and  was  brought  up 
his  uncle,  who  kept  a  tavern  at  Charing  Cros?.  lie 
was  sent  to  Westminster  school  by  bis  reiative«,  and  1 
wbUo  than  disphyed  so  strong  a  love  fordssMl 
literature  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ead  of 
Dorset,  who  sent  him  to  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  ultimately  cbosen  fellow.  Al 
college  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Charles  Moa> 
tagu,  afterwards  earl  of  HalifaT,  in  concert  with  | 
whom,  in  1688,  he  composed  "The  Country  Meuit 
and  City  Mouse."  a  parody  on  Dryden's  "  iiiod  ud  i 
Panther."   In  1690  be  was  introduced  atcoBitbf  > 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  at  whose  recommendation  he  «*« 
appointed  iiecreUry  to  the  English  pleoiputeiiLiariet  I 
at  the  Hague.    With  this  post  he  also  held  the  lidi 
of  gentleman  of  the  lung's  ued-chamber ;  and  he  pre- 
sented an  ode  to  King  William  in  1695  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  soon  after  displayed  his  hu- 
mourous vein  in  a  parody  of  Boileau's  ode  oo  tbe  1 
taking  of  Namur,  when  it  was  recaptured  by  WilfisB.  I 
In  1697  he  was  nominated  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  treaty  of  Ryswich,  and  on  bi*  reuira 
from  that  employment  was  made  secretary  to  the  lord* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.    He  was  afterwards  secrettiy 
to  tbe  earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey,  successively »• 
bassadors  to  France.  At  length  he  was  made  under- 
secretary  of  state,  and  while  holding  that  oflice  vu 
sent  to  France  to  aasiiat  ra  the  partition  treaty,  in 
1701  he  succeeded  Locke  as  a  conami^'-;  -ler  at  tlw 
board  of  trade,  but  soon  after  deserted  the  Whig* 
and  joined  the  lories,  for  whidi  no  aatiafaetOTy 
sons  have  been  assigned. 

At  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of  Anne  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  and  took  suuie  febue  m 
"  The  £xaminer."  When  the  Tories  again  obtsine*! 
tho  aaeendency,  be  was  employed  tn  secretfy  nefo- 
tiatingat  P-ris  the  terms  of  the  trr.ity  f  Ltreci.t 
He  remaiotiii  in  France  with  the  appointment  ofsm- 
bassador,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  duke  ti 
Shrewsbury  in  1713.  publicly  assumed  that  ckuae- 
ter.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  be  was  recallcA 
and  examined  before  the  privy  council  in  respect  t* 
his  share  in  negotiating  tbe  Ueaty  of  Utiecbi,  ani 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  some  time,  sltboogb  al* 
tirnately  discharged  without  trial.  Being  without  j.it 
provision  for  lus  declining  years  e.Ycept  bis  fcliu*- 
ship,  he  again  applied  himself  to  poetry  ;  and  haxini 
finished  his  "  Solomon,"  he  published  his  poems  by 
subscription.  'ITie  publication,  being  liberally  encoo* 
raged  by  party  zeal,  produced  a  considerable  mik). 
which  was  doiibled  by  tbe  earl  of  Oxford,  at  vhow 
ssat  die  author  died,  after  a  lingering  inness,ia  l7tK 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  btarifl  ^ 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  monument,  fur  vkaa 
"  last  piece  of  human  vanity  "  as  he  atyks  it  ^  Iw 
will,  he  left  the  Rtim  of  500/.  Prior  seems  (ofasce 
made  his  way  by  wit  and  social  ipialities.  ratlierdisa 
by  moral  or  political  endowments  of  a  super. er  order. 
As  a  poet,  bis  reputation  has  much  declined,  tbebs- 
rooor  in  which  he  principally  excels  bemgoeerloafceil 
on  nrci  Tuit  of  the  character  of  his  hCrious  perforrn- 
anccs,  which  although,  as  in  his  "  Solomon."  hvA 
"  Henry  and  Emma,"  splendid  and  correct  io  dw- 
tion,  harmonious  in  verslHcation,  and  copious  ia 
poetical  imagery,  fail  in  moving  eiUier  tbe  feelings  or 
thaftncf.  lliegnatanofFMoramaiaUiiildiaf 
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fe  tUNTf  with  «  degree  of  poetical  eM«  wad  vivacity, 
wbieh,  perhaps,  aettinc  aaide  Iji  Fontaine,  has  nenr 
been  excelled.  Hie  **  Alma,"  a  ])K>ce  of  philosopbieal 
pleasantry,  exh'iMis  a  filicitoir-.  vi-in  nf  luimour,  and 
lor  bia  lighter  pieces  be  is  now  chietily  read.  A  his- 
tory  of  bia  own  time*i  compiled  from  his  MSS.,  con- 
tains little  from  his  j>en,  and  is  of  arrnll  value.  His 
poema  were  publisbe<l  in  1733,  in  three  voiumea,  8vo., 
and  sit'  Fi! si >  in  all  the  coUoctiOfls. 

FROCOPIUS,  of  Cmwet.  •  Greek  hiatoriaii,  who 
was  a  native  of  Ceesarea.  He  fllledl  the  ofRcea  of  im< 

J trial  counsellor  of  Anastas'ms.  also  of  Jusiiti  aril 
ustiniao,  and  aecretary  to  Behsarius,  whom  he  at- 
tended  in  bie  ezpeditiona,  of  which  he  wrote  the  his. 
tory ;  and  a  senator  and  ])n"fcr?  nf  roiistantinople, 
where  he  is  supposed  lu  have  died  about  560.  His 
woriia  are,  a  history  of  his  own  timee  in  eight  books, 
the  first  two  relatinK  to  the  Penian  war,  Uie  two  fol- 
lowin;;  to  the  wars  with  the  Vandals,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  to  the  (Jothic  war;  and  a  "  Histotv  (  f  che 
Kdifices  Built  or  Repaired  by  Justinian."  A  kind  of 
neandalom  ebronide  of  the  court  of  Justinian,  in- 
cluding •  most  degr-)r]in^  account  of  the  persona! 
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limachus  the  Alexantlrian.  We  know  nothing  more 
of  hie  life  than  that  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
be  found  a  patron  at  Rome  in  Msecenae,  through 
whom  he  obtained  the  favour  of  tlie  emperor.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Ovid,  to 
have  lived  mostly  in  Rome  in  the  enjoyments  of  love 
and  poetr)",  and  to  have  died  there  in  the  prime  of 
life  about  12  B.C.  llie  elegies  of  Prnpertius  are 
usually  pttfay*hed  with  the  poenit  «f  Tiballua  and 
Catullus. 

PRUTA,  IGNASK).  a  celebrated  musician,  who 
was  horn  at  Noplen  in  1609.  and  distinguished  both 
us  a  teacher  and  comiraser.  Prota  first  studied  in 
the  conservatory  Dei  Poveri  di  Geeu  Criato,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  Ia  Pieta,  undf-r  Alessandro 
Scarlatti ;  but  from  the  rank  of  a  pupil  he  soon  rose 
to  that  of  a  master,  and  was  named  director  of  the 
latter  of  tbeaeeatabliahmenta.  Prota  is  amongst  the 
last  of  those  whoee  time  was  chiefly  absorbed  by  in- 
struction. W*c  know  of  none  nf  liia  compositions; 
but  as  his  reputation  is  somewhat  extended,  it  ia 
probable  that  it  is  due  both  to  bia  lahoum  aa  a  com- 
po^er  and  a  professor.    1 1  in  <«tyle  it  aaaoled  to  \ 


liistory  of  the  emperor,  the  empress  llieodora,  and   iteen  full  of  truth  and  cxprexsion 


many  other  individuals,  and  entitled  "Anecdola,' 
has  been  attributed  to  him  by  some  writera. 

PROCRUSTES,  a  celebrated  robber  of  Attica,  who 

had  two  bedsteads,  one  short  :i:\<]  tlif  tlw  r  long. 
The  monater  placed  his  short  guests  in  the  long  bed, 
and  dien,  under  pretence  of  fitting  the  bed  to  the 
occtipant,  stretched  the  latter  till  he  died.  If  his 
guest  was  tall,  Procru»tes  placed  him  in  the  short  bed, 
and  reduced  him  to  the  proper  dimenaions  by  cutting 
and  clipping.  UawasnoaUyaemdaahehadaemd 
others. 

PROXY,  HASPARl)  CI,  A  I  R  FR  A  X  T  0  I S 
MARIE  RK'HE  DE,  a  French  geometrician  and 
Bieehanical  philosopher,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
•cadaayof  aciences  and  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and 
lot  aome  time  professor  in  the  polytechnic  school,  and 
fiiat  enpnear  of  roads  and  bridges.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  valuable  works.  Among  them  are  the 
*•  Nouvelle  Architecture  Hydraolique,"  "  Recherches 
Physico-Math(  maticjuei^sur  la  Th«  (trie  deaEanzCOa- 
rantea,"  "  I^econa  de  Mecanique,"  &c. 

PROPERTIUS.  SEXTUS  AURELIUS,  a  Latin 
elegiac  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Me\'ania.  in  rinbria. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight  who  had  been 
banidied  by  Augustus  on  aeeount  of  his  attachment 
to  Antony.  He  did  not  posaaaa  the  natural  ease  and 
ffraee  of  Ovid  and  TihuUus,  but  is  distinguished  for 
nis  art  and  ingenuity  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style. 
He  ia  particularly  happy  in  hia  descriptions  of  heroic 
aeencB.  We  have  four  booht  of  hia  elegies,  die  laat 
of  the  fourth  biiok  is  the  most  highly  r-^Trmed,  and 
ta  often  called  the  "  queen  uf  elegies  ;  '  yet  it  is  not 
wholly  free  from  the  usual  fault  of  the  author,  a 
atraining  after  originality  of  expression.  Love  is  the 
aubject  of  many  of  his  elegies,  but  not  a  noble  spi- 
ritual love,  which,  indt-ed,  we  must  not  look  for  in 
any  Roman  poet  of  that  age,  although  all  were  not  so 
entirely  abandoned  aa  Propertiua  to  Kecntioue  de- 
acriptions.  Tliere  are  also  in  the  fourth  liook  -rvnl 
poems,  which  although  written  in  tlie  elegiac  lu  ;i- 
sure.  yet  from  their  aubjects  belong  to  the  cla-^s  i  f 
didactic  and  narrative  poems.  He  makes  a  di8|)lay  of 
his  learning  when  he  handles  subjects  of  mythology, 
and  therefore  aflTects  oar  f -rliiii^'s  i  -s.  In  general  lie 
ifflitatca  the  Grecian  elegiac  poeta,  particularly  Cal- 


PROTOGENES,  a  Greek  painter  contemporary 
with  Apellea,  aecording  to  aome  born  in  Rhodes,  ac- 
cording to  others  in  C^a.  Several  masterpieces  of 
his  are  mentioned,  particularly  a  picture  of  JalvNUN, 
who  ia  a^d  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rhode*.  In  this  picture  a  hound  was  represented 
panting,  and  with  froth  on  his  mouth.  Pliny  relates 
that  for  a  long  time  the  painter  was  unable  to  satisfy 
himself  in  the  execution  of  the  froth,  but  that  at  last, 
in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  threw  the  sponge,  with  which  he 
used  to  wipe  off  the  colours,  on  the  painting,  and 
thus  accidentally  prorhiced  a  natural  representation 
of  it  This  picture  saved  the  city  of  Rnodea  when 
it  was  beaieged  by  Demetriue.  In  the  time  of  Cicero 
it  was  still  in  that  city,  but  Caseins  carried  it  to 
Rome,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  which 
it  was  burnt  during  the  leign  of  Cominodus. 

PRYNNE.  WILLIAM,  a  learned  lawyer  and  an- 
tiquary, who  was  born  at  Swanswick,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1600,  and  was  ■  "  k  cd  at  Uriel  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in 
16M.  He  then  removed  to  Uneoln*s  Inn  to  study 
the  law,  and  received  several  office*?  in  that  inn.  His 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Preston,  a  dis- 
tinguished puritan,  atrongly  attached  him  to  that 
sect,  and  he  began  to  write  as  early  as  1627,  attack- 
ing the  drinking  of  healths,  love-locks,  popery,  and 
.\rminiani!<m,  which  he  deeinp<i  the  enormities  of 
the  age.  In  1C32  he  published  hia  work  againat 
tbeatneal  ethibitiona,  entitled  Histrio-Maatix," 
which,  although  licenned  Ity  Archbishop  Abbotla 
chaplain,  yet,  in  consequence  uf  uaniQ  reflections  uuon 
female  actors,  that  were  construed  to  h«  levellen  at 
the  queen,  who  had  acted  in  a  pastoral  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work,  brought  a  persecution  upon  the 
author  in  the  star-chamber,  which  condemne<l  him 
to  a  fine  of  5000/.,  to  be  expelled  the  nniveraity  of 
Oxford  and  lineoln'a  Ion,  to  be  degraded  from  bte 
profe^ii  n  nf  the  law,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory, 
losing  an  ear  each  time,  ancl  to  remain  a  prisoner  for 
life.  Prynne  continued  writing  against  prelacv  in 
prison,  until,  for  a  virulent  piece  entitled  "  >eWB 
from  Ipswich.**  he  was  again  sentenced  by  the  star- 
ch;un!ri:r  '.d  a  t'nt  .'i/do/.,  to  lose  the  rcuiaiiuier  of 
hia  eara  iu  the  pillory,  and  10  ba^branded  .in  each 
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cheek  with  the  letters  S.  L.,  seditious  libeller.  This 
(tentence  was  also  executed,  aod  be  was  removed  for 
impriMninent  to  Ctemarvon  caade^  and  aftarmirds 

to  the  island  of  Jersey.  His  spirit  was  not,  however, 
to  be  aubdued,  and  he  continued  to  write  until  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  1640,  when,  being  chosen 

representative  for  New[»ort  in  Cornwall,  the  house  of 
commons  issued  an  order  for  his  release.    He  en- 


some  ol!'ier  I crc(lulou='  pcr'^one,  who  refnatd  t« 
admit  his  pretensions,  llie  impoettire  at  kagtli  be< 
came  clearly  manifest;  and  the  cnlnrit,  deserted  by 
those  whom  he  had  deceived,  was  omiged  to  rflron 
the  exercise  of  his  literary  abiUttea  for  hissuppcri. 
He  settled  in  London,  where  he  mMed  many  yon, 
and  was  employed  by  the  booksellers,  particulsrly  in 
the  former  part  of  the  *'  Universal  History,"  pub- 


tcred  London  with  other  sufferers  in  triumphant  pro-  llshed  in  1747.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 


cession,  and  petitioned  the  oommona  for  damages 
against  his  proeeentora.    On  the  impeachment  of 

Laud  he  was  employed  as  chief  manager  of  the  pro- 
secution, and  when  the  parliament  became  victorious, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  visitmrs  to  tbe  nmversity  of 
Oxford,  wliere  he  laboured  strenuously  to  advance 
the  cause  uf  uresbyterianism.  He  warmly  opposed 
the  independents  when  they  acqiUied  eaeeiMency, 
and  med  all  his  influence  to  produce  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  king,  being  one  of  the  members  who 
were  excluded  and  imprisoned  on  that  account. 
With  tbe  other  excludea  members  be  returned  his 
teat  in  18S9»  end  displaved  ao  mneb  seal  for  tbe  re- 
storation that  General  Slonk  was  ohlij^ed  to  check 
bis  impetuosity.   He  eat  in  tbe  healing  parliament 

member  for  Bath,  and  on  die  reetoration  waa  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  chief  keeper  of  the  records  m 
the  Tower.  He  occupied  his  later  years  in  writings 
connected  with  bis  office  in  the  Tower,  and  finished 
his  life  at  his  ch;im')pr«t  in  Linroln'H  Inn  in  1C6[). 
Prynuc  was  a  man  ot  extensive  learning  and  indefa- 
tigable industry,  but  wanted  genius  and  judgment. 

PSALMANAZAfi,  GEORGE.— This  wm  the  as. 
•timed  name  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  ia  chiefly 
known  as  a  literarv  impostor.  He  wai  born  of  ca- 
tholic parents  in  tfie  south  of  France  in  i679>  a°d 
bit  motber,  on  htmg  abandoned  by  ber  bnaband, 
Bcnt  her  son  to  a  school  kept  hy  Franciscan  friars, 
and  he  waa  afterwards  placed  in  a  college  of  Jesuits. 
He  then  studied  among  the  Dominicans,  and,  baTing 
finished  his  education,  nrted  as  a  privrtto  tutor. 
Leaving  Lis  situation  lie  engaged  in  .several  adven- 
tures ;  and  at  length,  ha\ing  stolen  from  a  church 
where  it  had  been  deidicated,  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim, 
be  roved  aboat  in  that  character,  aubsiating  on  cha- 
rily.  He  afterwards  became  a  common  vagrant,  and 
then  servant  to  the  keeper  of  a  tavern,  whose  house 
be  left  dandeetinely,  aod  nnewini;  hit  wandering 
mode  of  life,  he  conceived  the  project  of  profes.sing 
himself  to  be  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity  who 
had  found  bit  way  to  Europe.  As  he  did  not  find 
this'  '^ri'.r'me  rerv  nrnfitihip  he  adopted  the  character 
ol  a  heathen  naiuf  of  the  laiand  of  Formosa,  and  in 
order  to  support  his  jiretensions  he  contrived  a  new 
language,  which  he  called  the  Formosan.  At  this 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  a  clergrman  named 
Innes,  who,  conceiving  he  could  turn  the  imposture 
to  good  account,  persuaded  the  pretended  Formosan 
to  tnfl^r  himself  to  be  converted  to  tbe  chnreh  of 
England ;  and  the  clerg}Tnan  and  his  new  disciple 
went  to  London,  where  the  latter  was  presented  to 
Bishop  Compton  and  others,  and  the  former  was  re- 
warded for  his  21  :il  with  church  preferment.  Psal- 
roanazar  had  the  eriVontery  to  translate  the  "  Church 
Catechisn"  into  his  newly-invented  Formosan  lan- 
guage, and  he  published  A  History  of  Formosa." 
This  work  appeared  in  1704,  and  passed  through 
several  eilitions     In  the  meantime  lie  was  sent  to 


drew  up  an  autobio^pbkal  memoir,  in  whidi  ht 
expresses  much  contntioa  for  tbe  deoeptioosaUA 
he  hn  !  rllowedbimMlf  topndiaei  HiedcstbtMle 

place  in  1763. 
PTOLEMY.  CLAUDIUS.— ThieedelinleagN. 

grapher  was  born  in  Egypt,  and  cominencd  t 
series  of  observations  about  120  A.  D.,  vthich  be 
ended  only  with  his  life,  the  exact  duration  of  whidi 
is  not  known.  Science  i^  greatly  indebted  to  I'ai* 
distinguished  Egyptian,  who  has  preserved  and  traus- 
mitted  to  us  the  observations  and  prindpal  discoveries 
of  the  ancients,  aod  at  the  sane  time  augmented  ud 
enriched  them  wiA  bie  own.  He  corrected  Hippu- 
chus's  catalogue  of  the  fixed  st  ^i  s,  and  formed tabiti 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  phntti 
might  be  calcnlatsd  and  regubted.  He  waa  indeHl 
the  first  who  collected  the  scattered  and  delacfaed 
observations  of  the  ancients,  and  digested  them  into 
a  system.  Ptolemy's  "  Geography"  is  also  s  yeiy 
important  work,  ^.!ui  indeed  the  one  hy  which  he  :% 
best  known,  i  he  Greek  text  was  first  pubUshed  bj 
itself  at  liasil  in  1533,  and  afterwards,  with  a  Utis 
version  and  notes,  by  Gerard  Mereator  at  AoMier* 
dam  in  1605,  whicb  &tt  adilioa  waa  rsprimsd  H  Ai 
same  place  bi  1618,  foliq,  mtb  geoen^hical  tdbks 
by  Bertios. 

There  are  otber  works  at  Ptolemy,  tfiough  kn 

considerable  than  these  two,  still  extant:  but  th 
only  one  we  need  notice  is  entitled  "  Elementonifl 
Harmonicoram  Libri  Treg,"  puhhshed  m  Greekaid 
Latin,  with  a  commentary  by  Porphyry  t':ie  phiki-'- 
pher.  hy  Dr.  Wallis  at  Oxford  in  lCs2,  and  itiif- 
wards  reprinted  there,  and  inserted  in  Wallis'f  wnrb 
in  1699.  Of  this  work  Dr.  Bumey  says,  that  "Pis- 
lemy  ranks  as  high  amongst  the  great  writers  ef  «^ 
titpiity  for  his  '  Harmonics,  or  Theory  of  SoUM^'lS 
for  his  '  Almageatum'  and  '  Geography.' " 

PTOLEMY.— The  name  of  a  long  line  of  dinis- 
giiished  Egyptian  monarchs.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  indeed  the  founder  of  the  faiady,  nas  a 
son  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Arsinoe.  He 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  "i-ti 
became  one  of  the  in  ends  and  associates  of  Mi-^- 
ander,  and  when  that  monarch  invaded  Asia,  tbeMS 
of  Arsinoe  attended  him  as  one  of  bis  geoaal*> 
During  the  expedition  he  acted  with  great  niatt, 
and  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs  in  single  coD>- 
bat,  and  it  was  to  bis  prudence  and  courage  tbit 
Alexander  was  Indebted  for  tbe  rednetioa  of  us  rsdt 
Aomus.  After  the  conqueror's  death,  in  the  cenenJ 
division  of  tbe  Macedonian  empire  Ptolemy  obtaicixd 
as  bii;  fihare  the  government  of  Egypt,  with  Ljbia, 
and  part  nf  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Anbia. 
in  this  appointment  the  governor  soon  gained  tbe  e»- 
teem  of  tbe  people  by  act.s  of  kindness,  benevoleoce, 
and  clemency,  and  ttiough  he  did  not  assooie  tbe 
title  of  independent  monarch  till  nineteen  yearsaftff; 
yet  he  was  so  tlrmly  e.stablished  that  the  atteaijit>  ef 


study  at  Oxford ;  and  a  controversy  was  earned  on  j  Perdiccas  to  drive  him  away  from  hie  powessjon 
between  hie  paHmu  and  0r.  HiUey,  Dr.  Mead,  aod  |  proved  abortive »  and  PtdeiDy,  after  tbe  nndsr « 
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his  rival  by  Grecian  eoliliers,  might  hav«  added  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  to  his  K^yptian  territories. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Coelosyria,  Phoenicia,  and 
the  neichhourin)^  coast  of  Syria,  and  when  he  had 
redncM  Jerusalem  he  carried  above  100,000  urison- 
en  to  E^^t  to  poople  the  extensive  city  or  Alex- 
Iriit  wiueli  ^Mffliiiw  fhf  cspital  of  hit  dominkMu 


After  he  had  rendered  these  prisoners  the  mott 
tachcd  and  faithful  of  his  subjects  by  his  liberalityand 
the  grant  of  privileges,  Ptolemy  as-^umed  ilie  title  of 
king  of  Kgypt,  and  soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under 
his  power.  He  made  war  with  success  against  De- 
metrius and  Antigonns,  who  disputed  his  right  to 
the  provinces  of  Syria;  and  from  the  asMBtanoe  he 
gave  to  die  people  of  Rhodes  against  thdr 
eOMUes  he  received  the  name  of  Soter.  While  he 
extended  his  dominions  Ptolemy  was  not  negligent 
of  the  advantage*  of  Ma  MOpie.  The  bay  of  iJex- 
andria  being  dangerous  of  access,  he  built  a  tower  to 
conduct  the  sailors  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and 
that  his  subjects  might  be  acquainted  with  literature 
he  laid  the  toandation  of  a  library,  which  under  the 
oneeeeding  reigns  became  moat  celebrated  in 
the  world.  He  also  established  in  the  capital  of  his 
dominions  a  society  called  Museum,  of  which  the 
numbers,  maintained  at  the  public  expence,  were 
employed  in  philosophical  researches,  and  in  the  afl- 
Tancement  of  science  and  the  liberal  arts.  Ptolemy 
died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  thirty-nine  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia  son 
Flolamf  Phitadelphoa,  who  had  been  hia  putner  on 
the  thrODO  the  last  ten  years  of  hi<;  rcit;n.  Ptolemy 
Soter  hat  hon  commended  for  his  abilities,  not  only 
as  a  sovereign,  hot  as  a  writer,  and  among  the  many 
valuable  compositions  whirh  have  been  lo^tt  we  are 
to  lament  an  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  the 
king  of  Egypt. 

llie  aon  of  Ptolemy  the  First  succeeded  hia  father 
on  the  Egyptian  dirone,  and  was  called  Philaddphns 
because  he  killed  two  of  his  brothers.  He  showed 
himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  father, 
and  oooseioiia  of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  an 
alliance  with  powerful  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Italy  to  solicit  the  frientlnhip  of  the  Romans, whose 
name  and  military  reputation  bad  become  universally 
known.  His  ammssadoxa  wen  meivod  with  marks 
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of  great  cKstfnetton,  and  immediately  after  four  Ro- 
man aeoatort  came  to  Alexandria,  where  they  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his  subjects, 

by  refusin^r  the  crowns  of  gold  and  rich  jirt  Kentn 
which  were  offered  to  them.  But  while  Ptolemy 
atrangthened  himself  by  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
the  internal  peace  of  his  kiri(.,'dom  was  disturbed  by 
the  revolt  of  Magas  his  brother,  king  of  Cyrene.  The 
sedition,  however,  was  stopped,  though  kindled  by 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  death  of  the  rebel- 
lious prince  re-estabhshed  peace  for  some  time  in  the 
family  of  IMiiladelphus.  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king, 
married  Bereoice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolem)r,  and  the 
ftther,  though  old  and  infirm,  eondoctod  his  daugh- 
ter  to  her  husband's  kingdom,  and  assisted  at  tho 
nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  nis  age,  S46  years  before  the  Chriatian  era.  llo 
left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  Arainoe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lysimachus.  During  thewhole  of  his  reign 
Philaikljihus  was  employed  in  promoting  industry, 
and  in  encoura^ng  the  liberal  arts  and  useful  know- 
ledge among  his  subjects.  He  gave  every  possible 
encouragement  to  commerce,  and  by  keeping  two 
powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  tho 
other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  Egypt  the  mart  of  the 
world.  With  justice,  therefore,  he  has  been  called 
the  richest  of  all  the  princes  and  monarchs  of  his 
age,  and  indeed  the  remark  is  not  false  when  it  is 
observed,  that  at  his  death  be  left  in  his  treasury 
7M,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
800,000,000  sterling.  His  palace  was  the  asylum  of 
learned  men,  and  by  increasing  the  library  which  his 
father  had  founded,  he  showed  his  taste  for  learning 
and  his  wish  to  encourage  genius.  This  celebrated 
hbrary  at  his  death  contained  200,000  volumes  of  tho 
best  and  choicest  books,  and  it  was  aftenvards  in- 
creased to  700,000  volumes.  Part  of  it  was  burnt 
by  the  ilsmes  of  Cbsar^s  fleet  when  he  set  it  on 
fire  to  save  himself ;  a  circumstance,  however,  not 
mentioned  by  the  general,  and  the  whole  was  again 
magnificently  repaired  by  Cleopatra,  who  added  to 
the  Egyptian  library  that  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 
It  is  said  that  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  into 
Greek  during  his  reign. 

The  third  Ptolemy  succeeded  his  father  Philadel- 
phns  on  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  early  engaged  in 
a  war  against  Antiochus  Theus  for  his  url;iii  iiiess  to 
Berenice,  the  Egyptian  king's  sister,  wlium  Ih;  had 
married  with  the  consentof  Philadelphus.  With  tho 
most  rapid  success  he  conquered  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  but  a  sedition  at 
home  !stiii)|)ed  his  progress,  and  he  returned  to  Egypt 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations.  Among 
the  immense  riches  which  he  brought  he  had  a  great 
number  of  statues  of  the  Egyptian  cods,  which  Cara- 
byses  had  carried  away  into  Persia  when  he  conquered 
£gypt.  The  last  years  of  Ptolemy's  reign  were  passed 
in  peace,  if  we  except  thcrcfusal  of  the  Jews  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  silver  tilents  which  their  ancestors  had 
always  paid  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  He  also  in- 
tereated  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  assisted 
Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  against  the  leaders  of 
the  Achaean  league  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  ally  defeated,  and  even  a  fugitive  iu  Egypt. 
He  died  221  years  before  Christ,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  years,  and,  like  bis  two  illustrious  prede- 
cessors, he  was  the  patron  of  learning,  and  gumed 
great  popularity  among  his  subjects  hydemency, 
modexation,  and  humamty. 


PTOLEM  Y 

Fourth  succeeded  his  father  on  the 


Ptolw 

af  Egypt,  and  received  the  eurnaiue  of  Philo- 


«96 

the 

throne  ol 

pater,  because,  according  to  Home  histonans,  lie  de- 
stroyed hiM  father  bjr  poiton.  He  begaa  hts  reign 
with  arts  of  the  greetcet  erueltf,  and  he  laeceeaively 

sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his  own  muther,  his  wife,  his 
wster,  and  his  brother.  He  received  the  name  of 
l^phon  from  hia  extravafftnce  and  debauchery,  and 
that  of  Gallus  because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  Hke  one  of  the  liacchaiials,  and  with  all 
the  gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybfle.  In  the  midst 
of  his  pleasures  Pbilopater  was  called  to  war  agunst 
Antiodrai  king  of  Syra,  and  at  the  bead  of  a  power- 
ful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's  territories,  and 
iniglit  have  added  die  kingdom  of  Syria  to  Egypt,  if 
he  had  made  a  prodeot  use  of  the  victories  which 
attended  his  arms.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  the 
Romans,  whom  a  dangerous  war  with  Carthage  had 
weakened,  hut  at  the  haine  time  roused  to  superior 
•cUntjr.  renewed,  for  political  reasons,  the  treaty  of 
alliance  which  bad  been  made  with  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs.  Pbilopater  at  last,  weakened  and  eiier\  atcil 
by  mtcmperance,  died  in  the  thirty-seveulh  yvar  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  serenteen  years. 

Ptolemy  the  Fifth  succeeded  his  father  Pbilopater 
as  king  of  Egypt,  though  only  iti  the  fourth  year  of 
Ills  n-^e.  During  the  years  of  hia  minority  lie  was 
under  the  protection  of  Soaibius  and  of  Ariatomenea, 
hf  wfaoee  pradentadtnintstntion  Antiocbus  was  dis- 
possessed of  the  I'TDvinces  of  Cu-losyrla  and  Pales- 
tine, which  he  had  conquered  by  war.  'llie  Romans 
also  renewed  their  alliance  with  him  after  their  yic- 
tones  over  Aiinihal,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  This  Hattering  embassy  induced  Aristu- 
tnenes  to  offer  the  care  of  the  patronage  of  the  young 
monarch  to  the  Romans,  but  the  regent  was  con- 
finned  in  bis  bonomable  office,  and  by  making  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  people  of  Achaia  he  con- 
vinced the  Egyptians  that  he  was  qualified  to  wield 
the  sceptre  and  to  govern  the  nation.  When  Pto- 
lemy had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  accortling  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Egypt,  tlie  years  of  his  mi- 
nority had  exjnred.  He  received  the  surname  of 
Epipbaoes,  or  JUustrious^  and  was  crowned  at  Alex- 
andria with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  Aristoroenes 
resigned  into  his  hands  an  empire  which  lie  had  go- 
verned witli  honour  to  himself,  and  with  credit  to 
his  sovereign.  Young  Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  de- 
livered from  the  shackles  of  a  <!ii[i  rior  than  he  be- 
trayed the  same  viceu  which  hud  ciiaracterised  his 
father,  the  counsels  of  Aristomenes  were  despised, 
and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years  hadgofcmed  the 
kingdom  with  mnity  and  moaeration,  was  sacrificed 
to  the  caprice  of^the  sovereign.  His  cruellies  raised 
seditions  among  his  ^ubjecu,  but  thesu  were  twkc 
quelled  by  tbe  prudence  and  the  moderation  of  Poly- 
crates?,  the  most  faithful  of  his  corrupt  ministers.  In 
the  midst  of  his  e.xiravagauce  Epipbauesi  did  not  fur- 

Set  hia  alliance  with  the  Romans ;  above  all  others 
e  showed  himself  eager  to  cultirate  friendship  with 
a  nation  from  wbom  Kb  conid  derive  so  many  advan- 
tages, and  during  their  war  against  Antiuchus  he  of. 
fered  to  assist  them  with  money  againnt  a  monarch 
whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  hau  married,  but  whom 
he  disliked  on  account  of  the  seditions  he  raised  in 
the  very  heart  of  Egypt.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
four  years  I'lolemy  was  poisoned  by  his  ministers, 
whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of  their  posKcssiuns 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucua  kbg  of  Syria. 


Ptolemy  the  Si.\th,  succeeded  his  father  EptphlDCi 
on  the  Egyjitian  throne,  and  received  thesumaiDCvf 
Plnloraetor.    lie  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  hi»  i^e 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  hum- 
nority  the  kingdom  waa  govMried  by  UsnoUKr.asd 
at  her  death  by  an  eunuch  who  was  one  of  his  (arour* 
ites.    He  made  war  against  Autiochus  Epipbanes, 
king  of  Syria,  to  recover  the  pro\'iocea  of  Palestine 
and  Ca;lo8yna,  which  were  part  of  the  Egyptian  do- 
minions, and  after  several  successes  he  tell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy,  who  detained  him  iu  coafine- 
meot.  During  the  captivity  of  Phtlometor,  the  lkn»* 
tians  raised  to  the  throna  Ins  younger  bnrtlisr  Pl0> 
lemy  Evergt  tcs  or  Physcon,  also  son  of  Epipbanes; 
but  he  was  no  sooner  established  in  hia  power  tliin 
Antiodms  tarmd  bis  arms  against  Egypt,  cooqaend 
the  usurper  and  restored  I'lnlometor  to  all  his  rinbl* 
and  privileges  as  king  of  Egypt.    'ITiia  apparently 
generous  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  corapreheniled  bf 
Phtlometor*  when  he  saw  that  Feltuium,  the  key  of 
Egypt,  had  remained  in  the  bands  of  hia  Sytisa  wy ; 
he  tlierefore  recalled  his  brother  Physcon.  and  maiic 
hin^  |)artner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him 
how  to  repel  their  common  enemy.   Antiochoi  ca> 
tcred  Egypt  with  a  large  army,  but  the  RooSM 
cliecked  his  progres.s  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  No 
sooner  were  tiiey  delivered  from  the  impending  war 
than  Philometor  and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger had  united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose 
each  other's  views.  Physcon  was  at  last  banished  by- 
the  superior  power  of  his  broilier,  and  as  he  coui*! 
find  no  support  in  Egypt  he  immediately  repaired  to 
Rome.  To  excite  more  effectually  the  compassion  of 
the  Romans,  and  to  gain  their  assn^tance,  he  appeared 
in  the  humblest  dress,  and  took  his  residence  m  (lc 
moat  obscure  comer  of  the  city.   Ue  received  la 
au^ence  from  tbe  senate,  and  the  Bomaaa  settled  ths 
dispute  between  the  two  royal  brothers  by  making 
them  independent  of  one  another,  and  giving  tbe  go- 
vernment of  Libya  and  CyrSBO  to  Physcon,  and  con- 
firming Philometor  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  asd 
the  island  of  Cyprus.    These  terras  of  accommodl- 
tion  were  gladly  accepted,  but  Physcon  claimed  the 
dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  he  was  supported 
by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggrandiaethcaMslns 
by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyptian  power.  Philo- 
metor refused  to  deliver  up  thensland  of  Cyprus,  uui 
to  call  away  his  brother's  attention  he  fomented  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.    Put  the  death  of  Phi- 
lometor left  Physcon  uiasiter  of  Egypt  and  all  the 
dependent  provinces. 

Ptolemy  the  Seventh,  suroamed  Fhyacon^ascendcd 
the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  hia  brother  Ph^ 
loinetor,  and  as  he  had  reigned  for  some  time  ccm- 
joiutly  with  him,  his  succession  was  approved,  thougii 
the  wife  and  the  son  of  the  daosased  monarch  Uid 
claim  to  the  crown.  Cleopatra  was  stipported  in  her 
claims  by  the  Jcwi,  and  it  was  at  last  agreed  that 
Physcon  should  marry  the  queen,  and  that  her  son 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  at  his  death.  Tbt  oup- 
tiala  were  accordingly  celebntted,  but  on  that  vary 
day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cleopatra's  son  in  her  anns- 
Ile  ordered  himself  to  be  called  Evergeles,  but  the 
Alexandrians  refused  to  confirm  the  title,  and  stig- 
inatized  him  with  the  appellation  of  Kakergetcs,  or 
evil-doer.  A  series  of  cruel iiea  rendered  him  so  odi- 
ous that  the  Alexandrians  abandoned  their  habita- 
tions. Fhysoon  endeavoured  to  rO'people  the  ci^ 
which  hia  cruelty  had  .laid  dMolai6{  baft  dia  Av  of 
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dwnnff  the  fate  of  ita  former  inhabitants  prevailed 
more  than  the  promise  of  richea,  rights,  and  immu- 
nities.  The  king  at  last  diBgiiated  with  Cleopatra, 

repudiated  her,  and  inarried  ner  daugliitr  l  y  I'liilo- 
meter.  He  atiU  continued  to  exerdae  the  greatest  cru- 
dtf  upon  hit  tnbjecla,  and  atloat  all  Ef^i  revolted. 
Without  fririi,^^  or  sui)port  in  Eg>'pt,  he  fled  to  Cy- 
prus, aoU  Gieopatra,  the  divorced  queen,  ascended 
the  dmme.  In  his  banishment  Physcon  dreaded  lest 
the  Alexandrians  should  also  place  the  croivn  on  the 
head  of  his  son,  who  was  then  governor  of  Cyrene ; 
wid  nnder  these  apprehensions  he  sent  for  the  young 
prince  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him  aa  aoon  as  he 
reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  barbarity  more  com- 
plete, he  oent  the  limbs  of  the  yoiing  jirince  to  Cleo- 
patra, and  they  were  received  as  the  queen  waa  going 
to  celebrate  her  birth^y.  Soon  after  tUa  lie  invaded 
Egyijt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
forces  of  Cleopatra,'  who,  being  left  without  friends  or 
assistance,  fled  to  her  eldeat  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
bad  married  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria.  This  decisive 
blow  restored  Piiyscon  to  bis  throne,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by  his  suliject^ 
and  feared  by  bis  enemies.  He  died  at  Alexandria  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-nine  years. 

Ptolemy  the  Eighth, suraamed  Lathyrus,  succeeded 
bis  father  Phyecon  ae  king  of  Egypt.  He  bad  no 
sooner  H'^cended  thf  tlirmir  than  his  mother  Cleopa- 
tra, who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expellul  him  to 
Cyprue  ana  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  bis  bro- 
ther Ptolemy  Ale\'nnf1rr.  her  favourite  son.  I^alhy- 
rus,  banished  from  Kg)  [it,  became  kin^  of  Cyjirus, 
and  eoOB  afterhe  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  army 
to  make  war  against  Alexander  Jannnoe,  Iting  of  Ju- 
dea,  tiirough  whutie  assistance  he  had  been  expelled 
by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch  was  conquered, 
and  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the  tield  of  battle. 
Lathyrus,  after  he  bad  wcereieed  the  greateit  eradty 
u]n)n  ili^-  .hjws,  and  made  vain  attempts  to  recover 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to  Cyprus  till  the  death 
of  his  brother  Alexander  restored  him  to  his  native 
dominion.<!.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Kiryi't  refused  to 
acknowledge  bim  as  their  sovereign,  ana  Thebes,  for 
ite  obetinacy,  waa  ctoeely  besieged  for  three  successive 
years,  and  from  a  powerful  and  popolona  dtjr  it  was 
reduced  to  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  hie  reign  La- 
thyrus  was  called  upon  to  asfeist  the  Romans  with  a 
nav}'  for  the  conquest  of  Athens,  but  Lucullus,  who 
had  been  lent  to  obtun  the  wanted  eupply,  though 
received  with  kingly  honours,  was  dismi.ssed  wiih 
ex'aaii'e  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and  the  monarch 
refueod  to  part  with  troops  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  kingdom,  lathyrus 
died  after  a  reign  of  thirty.si.x  years.  He  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  daughter  Cleopatra,  whom  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Ptolemy  Alexandov  by  means  of 
the  dictator  Sylla,  soon  after  married  andT murdered. 

PUFFENDORF,  SAMri'.L,  a  learned  German 
prafeeeor,  who  was  born  in  Misoia  in  1631,  and  stu- 
died at  the  nniversttiee  of  Jena  and  Lripsic,  after 
which  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  nf  the  Swedish 
ambassador.  In  this  situation,  which  continued  for 
eight  months,  be  employed  himself  in  studying  the 
works  of  Grotius  and  Hi  cs-  on  law  and  t^overn- 
ment.  The  result  of  bis  laitours  a^ipeared  at  the 
Hague  in  1660,  in  a  work  entitled  "  blementa  Juris- 
pnidetitirv  Universalis."  'llie  learned  elector  of  the 
palauuate,  Charles  Louis,  to  whom  it  waa  dedicated^ 


was  so  much  pleased  with  this  work  that  he  founded 
for  the  author  in  166i  a  nrofaeeorahip  ctf  the  law  of 
nature  and  nattena,  ^e  nnt  in  Germany.   Here  he 

tatight  till  1670,  when  the  kini^  <  f  Sweden,  Cliarka 
XI.,  offered  bim  the  profeaaorshiu  of  oatural  law  in 
the  new  mdveid^  at  Luml.  He  Aeni  wrote  hie 
work  on  natural  law  ent  tlt  1  "  De  Jure  Nature  et 
Gentium,  Lund,  1672»"  which  superseded  the  former, 
and  is  characterind  by  penpienity,  method,  and 

sound  rens'oning  ;  soon  after  appearcrl  the  smaller 
compendium,  or  rather  abstract  (jf  ih<:  above  work, 
"  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,"  which  passsed 
tlurou^h  innumerable  editions,  and  baa  been  trana- 
lated  mto  eereral  languages.  PufTendorf,  m  theee 
works,  din'iatcd  .-.tiU  further  tlian  (Jrotius  fruni  the 
scholastic  method  of  philosophizing,  and  oonae- 
violent  oppoeition. 


quently  eidted 

However  opinions  may  differ  respecting  these 
works  of  Puffendorf,  it  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
formed  an  epoch  in  lih»  hktory  of  natural  law.  He 
had  a  more  distinct  conception  than  Groiius  of  a 
science  which,  independently  of  positive  law  or  theo- 
logy, should  determine  the  rules  of  right  soldy  bf 
the  lawa  of  reeaon.  His  law  of  nature  waa  a  philo-> 
sopbieel  morality,  settling  the  mutual  relatmna  of 
justice  between  nu  n,  and  w  hich  still  remained  de- 
pendent on  the  Christian  morality.  With  Grotiua 
be  laid  the  foundation  of  law  in  the  eoeud  inelinet, 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Christian  precept  of 
love  of  our  neighbour,  and  with  Hobbes  he  derived 
law  from  the  state  of,  fallen  nature.  Puff*endorf  also 
ma<Ie  an  cp--rh  in  the  (iprman  y>ublic  law.  While 
professor  m  Heidelberg  he  «fute,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  elector,  under  the  name  of  Severinus  a  Mon- 
aambano,  the  cdebrated  hook  "De  Statu  Rdpub- 
licsp  Germanics,"  which  he  sent  to  his  brother,  then 
Swedish  ambassador  in  Paris,  tu  be  prlmeil  St  re- 
presents Germany  aa  a  repubhcan  body,  whoae 
dnmsily  Joined  parte  formed  an  anomdoua  whde. 
Tliis  book  was  violently  attacked,  and^  Puffendorf, 
who  defended  it  with  energy,  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  avow  himself  as  the  author.  He  afterwavde 
we?it  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary ot  state,  royal  counsellor,  and  hislorioffrapber. 
There  he  wrote  in  Latin  "  The  Historv  of  Sweden, 
from  the  Campaign  of  Gustavua  Adoiphtis  in  Ger 
many,  to  the  Abdication  of  Queen  Christina,"  and 
the  "  History  of  Charles  Gustavus,"  and  in  Genuan 
his  "Einleitimg  sur  Geschichte  der  vomehmstea 
Reiehe  und  raaten,**  eabeeqnently  continned  hj 
CEhlenschlager,  and  tnmslatpil  by  Mnrtirr.rre  into 
French.  These  works  so  much  increased  ius  repu- 
tation, that  in  1686  he  received  from  Frederic  WiU 
liam,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  an  invitation  to  Berlin 
as  couusellor.  historiographer,  and  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature,  with  the  charge  to  write 
the  life  of  that  prince,  which  he  finished  under  the 
reign  of  his  eon  F^deric  HI.  In  1690  he  was  made 
privy  counsellor  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
in  1694  waa  created  baron  by  Charlea  XL,  kiog  of 
Sweden.   He  died  at  Berlin  in  1695. 

PUGATSrUKFF,  .fT':MKI,!AX.— Tldsnotorioua 
individual  was  the  son  of  a  Cossack,  and  was  bom  aft 
Simoweisk,  a  village  on  the  Don,  in  1726.  War  and 
robbery  were  the  emj)loyments  of  his  youth,  and  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  predatory  band.  He  after- 
wards entered  the  Prussian  service  during  the  (even 
years'  war,  then  joined  the  Austrians,  sen'ed  against 
the  Turks,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Beoder  in 
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1770.  Returning  to  his  native  country  he  ntteini)tecl 
to  80W  the  seeds  of  rebellion  among  his  countrymen, 
Vnt  was  loon  arrested  and  eoDflned  at  Kasan.  Hair- 
ing made  his  escape  he  was  joiner!  !)y  some  restless 
spirits,  and  was  encouraged,  by  his  personal  resem- 
blance to  the  lately  deceased  emperor  Pet«r  III.,  to 
attempt  to  pass  himaelf  off  for  that  emperor.  His 
adherents  pretended  that  the  corpse  which  had  been 
exposed  as  Peter's  was  in  fact  that  of  a  soldier  re- 
sembling him,  that  the  emperor  bad  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, and  had  at  last  appeared  in  the  mMet  of  his 
faithful  Cossacks,  hy  whose  support  he  expected  to 
be  restored  to  ilm  throne.  The  insurrection  began 
in  the  middle  of  August  1 773.  when  a  manifesto  was 
ieened  in  the  name  of  the  paeudo-Peter.  Hie  num- 
ber of  his  followers,  which  was  at  first  only  nine,  had 
increased  in  Septemlwr  to  3()0.  He  was  every  where 
joined  by  his  countrymen  and  the  peasantry,  to 
whom  he  promised  defiveranee  from  tiieir  oppres- 
sions. His  force  was  increased  by  500  deserters 
from  the  garrison  of  Jaiadcai  and  many  Roskolnicks, 
and  he  took  aevcnl  foctreaaea,  prunmng  the  most 
ahocking  cruelties.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
16,000  men,  and  was  gaining  strength  by  the  con- 
course of  Hashkirs,  Wntiaks,  Tartars,  &c.  He  cap- 
tured Kasan,  the  old  capital  of  the  empire,  and  passed 
the  Volga.  He  waa  at  length  defeated,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  Moscow  was  threatened,  betrayed  by  his 
followers  to  Suwarroff,  and  on  the  loth  of  June, 
1775.  was  executed,  together  with  the  other  rebel 
leaders,  at  Moscow — the  only  instance  of  capital 
panishment  in  the  reign  of  Catherine,  llius  ended 
this  rebellion,  wl  idi  cost  more  than  lOO.OOt)  liyes. 

PUUUr,  PIERRE,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor, 
architect,  and  painter,  who  waa  horn  at  Maraeffiea  in 
1 'V_"2,  and  was  Ht  an  early  age  placed  with  a  ship- 
buiider,  but  soon  after  went  to  Italy,  and  displayed 
eueh  mariM  of  talents  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Cor- 
tona,  who  inatmcted  him  in  painting.  He  returned 
to  Marseilles  in  1643  ;  and  there  are  scTeral  pictures 
fruiii  Ills  }»Lii;  il  lit  Aix,  Toulouse,  and  Marseilles, 
which  are  much  admired.  His  design  is  correct, and 
lus  figures  graceful,  but  hie  eolourinff  ia  cold.  In 
1G")5,  being  obliged  hy  his  health  to  abandon  paint- 
ing, he  thenceforward  devoted  himself  to  sculpture 
and  architecture,  in  which  be  received  no  iottruction. 
His  Sttcceea  in  these  departments  of  art  was  com- 
plete. He  lived  some  time  at  Genoa,  where  he  exe- 
cuted numerous  works  in  statuary  and  architecture, 
and  in  1669  was  recalled  to  France  by  Colbert,  as  di- 
rector of  the  omamenta  of  ships  of  war,  in  wMdi 
capacity  he  ^was  emplnypri  in  earring  figures,  bas- 
reliefs,  &c.  But  he  soon  returned  to  labours  more 
worthy  of  his  genius,  and  produced  a  great  number 
of  works  in  marble,  which  nave  gained  for  him  the 
appellatian  of  the  Michael  Angelo  of  France.  Puget 
died  at  Marseilles  in  1C94. 

PUGIN,  AUGUSTUS,  a  celebrated  architectural 
dranghtsman  who  waa  bora  in  Ranee,  hot  apcnt  the 
princi])al  part  of  his  life  in  England.    Having  com- 

Sleteti  hia  education  he  obtained  employment  of  Mr. 
Tash,  whose  assistant  he  continued  for  many  years. 
He  was  afterwards  much  employed  by  Mr.  Acker- 
mann  of  the  Strand,  particularly  for  "The  Micro- 
cosm of  Lt)ndon,"  and  other  i)ooks  containing  archi- 
tectural views.  His  own  elaborate  works  on  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  were  directed  to  ehi> 
rid^tin;;  characteristics  of  the  ancient  itvles,  and 
the  uupruvcmeut  of  the  public  (aete  in  moaem  imi- 
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tations;  they  present  l  c  iieful  delineation  in  iletiil 
ftom  the  finest  ancient  examples,  and  afford  a  profit. 
aUe  leeaon  to  the  artiat,  aa  well  aa  to  fentUncD  who 

study  the  subject  merely  as  an  amusement  On  the 
2nd  of  February,  1802,  Mons.  Pogin  njarried  the 
daughter  of  William  Welby,  Esq.,  of  IsHoston;  utd 
his  first  publication  after  was  "  A  Series  01  Viem  in 
Islington  and  Pentonville,  firom  origmal  dntrini^, 
made  in  1813,  by  Augustus  Pugin  ;  with  descripdoot 
by  Mr.  Brayley."  In  1821  be  began  to  issue  in  num- 
bers his  "  SjMicimens  of  Gothic  Architecture.  sekci«d 
from  various  ancient  edifices  in  England,  consistiDf 
of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  parts  at  large;  ol* 
culated  to  exemplify  the  \*arious  styles  and  the  pnc- 
tical  construction  of  thia  class  of  admired  ardiitec- 
ture."  The  description's  were  chiefly  by  Mr.  WiImm 
of  Uncoln,  from  which 'county  a  large  projHirtion  of 
the  subjects  vras  derived.  The  first  volume  was  coo* 
pleted  in  sixty  quarto  platea,  theaeoondin  1833, viA 
fifty-four  plates. 

In  1824  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Job 
Britton,  Esq.,  "Architectural  fUostralions  of  th« 
Public  Buildings  of  London,"  which  work  was  com- 
pleted in  two  volumes.  Mr,  Britton  also  snpcnn- 
tended  the  publication  of  tlm  "Specimens  of  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities  of  Normandy,"  meaiured  tai 
drawn  by  Mr.  Pogin,  and  engraved  by  John  aad 
Henry  Le  Keux,  and  in  1929  he  furnished  the  draw- 
ings for  "  Paris  and  its  Environs  Displayed,"  by  VeB- 
touillac.  Mr.  Pugin  was  under  an  engagement  to 
make  drawings  of  the  fine  old  church  and  odter 
monuments  of  antiquity  at  Sleaford  and  inittii* 
cinity.  as  well  as  of  the  market-place  and  recentlj" 
erect^  edifices  in  that  town,  with  the  view  of  pal>- 
liahing  thena  hr  anbscription ;  but  .hia  deadi,  aw 
took  place  on  the  1[)th  of  December*  1838,IN«ftBlri 
its  completion  at  that  period. 

PULAWSKI,  COUNT  JOSEPH,  a  distinguish^ 
Pole,  who,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  restore  tiw  ia- 
dependence  of  his  own  country,  entered  the  Ameiioa 
service.  I'ulawski  had  followed  the  profes^^ion  of  the 
law,  and  in  1768  was  at  the  bead  of  the  patriots  vbo 
formed  the  confederation  of  Bar.  Eight  noMnan 
only  constituted  the  first  assembly  of  that  cor.fde- 
ration,  and  of  these  three  were  the  sons  and  oos  tii- 
nepbew  of  Pulawski.  In  1771*  at  the  head  of  t  f<* 
accomplices,  he  seized  the  person  of  the  king;  to 
the  latter  having  procured  his  liberation,  Pritads 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  ohliged  to  save  hi'B*^! 
bjr  flight.  He  soon  after  went  to  America,  and  oSeni 
hie  a«rvices  to  the  United  States  agrinet  die  mothrr 
conntr)'.  Being  appointed  brigadier-general  in  ib< 
American  semce,  he  served  both  in  the  northern  and 
aottdMnrn  army.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1779.  ^ 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  SanaaiK 
and  died  two  days  afterwards. 

PULCI,  LUIGI,  an  Italian  poet,  who  was  bom  « 
Florence  in  1431,  and  was  the  youngest  of  three  hr^ 
then  distinguished  for  their  talenta  and  leanuag-  Ot 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  know  nolhintr  but 
that  he  lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Loituio 
Medici  and  Politian.  His  epic  poem,  "  11  Morgant* 
Maggiore,"  in  which  he  relates  the  adventures  aad 
exploits  of  Rinaldo  and  the  giant  Morgante,  is  stidta 
have  been  written  at  the  suggestion  of  l^ort  nio'jimi^ 
ther,  and  to  have  been  reaid  as  an  entertaiBiae&i  ^ 
table. 

rT^T.TFXEY,  WILLIAM,  earl  of  Batli.'a  .!:^t  " 
gut»h«d  i^ogliah  itatcainan,  who  was  ihe  imu*^ 
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antagonirt  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc.  He  was  bom  in 
1 682»  and  became  a  student  of  Chmt  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  after  havinf^  travelled  abroad,  returned 
home  to  devote  himself  to  politics.  Bclns  chosen  a 
member  of  the  botise  of  commons,  he  jomed  the  party 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of 
Awe.  Under  George  I.  be  vm  nude  eeeretary  at 
wtr,  bat  a  dicpnte  with  Sh*  Robert  Walpole  caused 
his  removal  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  when  he 
Joined  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  conuucting  an  anti-mi- 
nisterial journal,  called  "The  Craftaman."  In  1731 
a  fine!  with  Lord  Ilen'ey  gave  offence  to  the  king, 
who  rtinoved  Mr.  i'ullcney  from  the  office  of  pri\7 
counsellor,  which  he  had  hitherto  held,  and  also  from 
the  eominiaaioa  of  the  |ieaice.  'Iheae  and  other  varka 
of  the  diepleaenre  (rf  die  eourt  only  eerred  to  inereaae 
the  popularity  of  PuUeney,  who  at  length  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  resignation  of  bis  rival,  Walpole,  in 
1 741.  The  party  with  which  he  had  acted  then  came 
into  power,  and  !.i  uni  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  earl  ui  i>mh.  From  that  period,  however, 
his  popularitv  and  influence  Miturdy  ceased.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  June.  1764. 

PUNTO.  JOHANN  WEN2ELL.— Thie  ede. 
brated  performer  on  the  horn,  whose  name  was 
properly  Stich,  was  bom  at  Tetschen  in  Bohemia,  in 
1 7  His  instructor  on  the  bom  was  Hampel,  of 
I)res(len.  under  who<=f  rrire  he  was  placed  by  the 
Count  Von  Thun,  of  w  iiom  Punto  was  by  birth  a 
eerf.  From  Dresden  he  retuiTietl  tn  the  count's  ser- 
vice at  Prague,  but  waa  ao  ill-uaed  b|r  bia  maater  as 
abortly  after  to  decide  on  privately  qutttin^  that  king- 

<lom  ;  which  step  he  [)Ut  in  execution  after  r  r.r  in,'.t  r 
ing  many  dtfficultiea.  After  passing  the  frontier  he 
changed  hie  naoM  to  Pnnto.  He  then  travelled  to 
various  courts  of  Germany,  where  bis  powers  on  his 
instrument  occasioned  general  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration.   He  died  at  Prague  in  1803. 

PURCELL,  HENRY.— Ihia  celebrated  compoeer 
aa  bom  in  1658.  Hie  father  and  uncle  were  both 
nuisicians  and  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal  nt  the 
rt-sioratjon.  From  whom  Henry  l*iircell  received 
his  first  instructions  in  muaie  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  hi^  father  dying  in  1664,  when  he  waa  only  six 
years  old,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  qualified  for  a 
cborinter  by  Captain  Cook,  who  was  master  of  the 
children  from  the  restoration  till  his  death  in  1073- 
As  Pttre^  waa  appointed  organist  of  Weatamnater 
/i'  '  I  I  at  pi;j;hteen  year-^  of  a^e,  he  nuist  have  learned 
the  elements  of  bis  art  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
He  CNtainly  was  taught  to  sing  at  the  king's  chapel, 
and  received  lessons  from  Pelhrni  Tlumphrey,  Cook'n 
8Ucce.s9or,  idl  his  voice  broke ;  aa  accident  which 
usually  happens  to  youth  at  sixteen  or  aeventeen 
yearaof  age. 

Pnrcell  is  sud  to  have  profited  so  ranch  from  his 
first  lessons  and  early  application  as  to  have  com- 
posed, while  a  singing-boy  in  the  chapel,  many  of  his 
anthems,  which  have  been  constantly  tnng  in  our 
cathedrals  ever  since.  f!ighteen  was  a  very  early 
age  for  the  appointment  of  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  one  of  the  first  cathedrals  in  the  kingdom  for 
choral  compoeidons  aitd  parformance.  It  waa  not 
likely  he  would  stop  here ;  the  world  is  more  partial 
to  promising  youth  than  to  accf  ii  ] ';■  he<l  age.  At 
twenty-four,  in  lt>82,  he  was  nroinoted  to  one  of  the 
three  plac  es  of  organist  to  ttie  chapel  royal  on  the 
<li  i>f  Edward  Ia>\v,  the  8Urf?«uor  of  Dr  (Miristo- 
jjiicr  Uibbgna  in  the  eome  gtatiuQ.    Ali^i  ihia  he 
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produced  go  many  admirable  compositions  f  or  the 
church  and  chapel  of  which  he  was  organist,  and 
where  he  was  certain  of  having  them  performed 
better  than  elsewhere,  that  his  fame  soon  extended  to 
the  remotest  piurts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  very 
early  in  life  engagod  to  compose  for  the  stage  and 
chamber ;  in  both  which  undertakinga  he  waa  so  da* 
cidedly  superior  to  all  bis  predecessors  thathia  com- 
positions  gtt  tn  \v  j-i  r  ak  a  new  and  more  intelligible 
language.  His  songa  contain  whatever  the  ear  could 
then  wish,  or  heart  feel.  In  fact,  no  other  vocal 
music  waa  listened  to  ■^vitli  ]r.r;isiire  for  nearly  tJ-iriy 
years  after  Purcell's  death,  when  ibey  gave  way  oidy 
to  the  favourite  opera  songs  of  Handel.  The  unli- 
mited powers  of  this  nnsidatt'a  ganina  ambraoed 
every  speciea  of  composition  that  was  dian  known 
with  equal  felicity  In  \\  ritirx"  for  the  church, 
whether  he  adhered  to  the  elaborate  and  learned  style 
of  his  great  predeceaaora.  TalBa,  Bird,  and  Gibbons* 
in  which  no  instrument  is  emjiloypd  but  thf  urir-m, 
and  the  several  parts  moving  in  fugue,  imitatiuu,  or 
plain  connterpouit ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  giving  way 
to  feeling  and  imagination,  adopted  the  new  and 
more  expressive  style,  of  which  he  waa  himsdf  one 
of  the  principal  inventors,  accompanying  the  voice 
parts  with  instruments,  to  enrich  toe  narmony,  and 
enforce  the  melody  and  meaning  of  the  worde.  bo 
mnnifested  equal  abilities  and  resources.  Incompo 
sit  ions  for  the  theatre,  though  the  colouring  and 
effects  of  an  orchestra  were  dien  but  little  known* 
yet,  as  he  employed  them  more  than  bia  pndecessors* 
and  gave  to  the  voice  a  melody  noi«  interesting  and 
ii:;)  ,i>sioned  than  during  that  Century  had  bccji  l.t  ird 
in  this  country,  or  even,  perhaps,  in  Italy.  And  id 
the  several  species  of  dumber  mitaie  whkh  he  at- 
tempted, whether  sonatas  for  instniments,  or  odes* 
cantatas,  songs,  ballads,  and  catches  for  the  voice,  he 
far  surpassed  wiiatcver  had  been  produced  before. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  PurceU'o 
numerous  compositions  would  exceed  Uie  limits  of 
this  work.  Vic  cannot,  however,  avoids  fewrcmarka 
on  his  '^Te  Deum"  and  "Jubilate."  It  hu  been 
erroneously  imagined  that  these  were  originally  com- 
posed for  the  feast  of  the  son?  of  the  clergy;  and  Dr. 
i'udway  says  positively  thai  the  "Te  Deum"  and 
"  JubiUite"  of  Mr.  Henry  Purcell  were  intended  for 
the  opsning  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  and 
though  he  lid  not  live  to  aee  it  liidsbed,  they  were 
afterward.*  performed  three  several  titne!j,when  Queen 
Anne  went  thither  in  state.  The  following  title  to  a 
printed  copy  in  the  Idjrary  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
incontestibly  mnfutes  both  these  opinions,  "Te 
Ucum  and  Jubilate,  for  Voices  and  Instruments, 
made  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1694,  by  Henry  Purcell." 
The  custom,  ainca  Pnrcell'a  time,  of  opening  thia 
magnificent  and  venerable  hymn  with  an  overture  or 
R>Tnphony,  which  Ilamlel  and  Graun  have  done  so 
powerfully,  renders  the  beginning  of  our  country- 
man's composition  somewhat  abrupt,  and  inferior  in 
dignity  to  the  subject    There  is,  however,  a  stock  of 

S:nius,  boldness,  and  eliect  in  the  four  last  bars  of 
e  first  line,  where  the  discords  are  struck  by  the 
trumpeta.  and  resolved  by  the  violins,  wiiich  marka 
the  great  mnsidan.  There  is  likewise  a  grandeur  in 
the  movement,  and  richness  in  the  harmony  of  the 
chorus  *'  All,  all  tlie  earth  doth  worship  Thee  ('  and 
the  di<itribution  of  the  parts  in  ascending  after  each 
other  ])y  tlv-  Innnonic  intcwala  of  the  pcrCcctcbonU 
has  a  beauUlul  cliect. 
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The  opening  of  the  '*  Jabilate"  is  well  calculated  to 
diaplay  a  5ne  performer.  awL  therefore,  the  military 
east  which  ii  given  to  the  whole  air  may  be  proper ; 

it  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  to  he  exactly  ap- 
propriate. Yet  PurceU  and  hii  coDtemporaries  in 
Bngland  were  of  a  diAmt  opinion,  aa  it  prevail* 
too  ffenerally  in  all  their  works. 

His  admirable  compositions  nrere  constantly  per- 
formed at  St.  Paul's  CD  the  feast  of  the  sons  of  the 
clergy,  from  the  decease  of  the  author  in  1695,  till 
the  year  1713,  when  Handel's  "Te  Deum"  for  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  was  produced  by  command  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  which  period,  till  1743,  when  Handel's 
aecond  '*  Te  Deum"  for  the  battle  of  Dettingen  was 
composed,  they  seem  to  have  been  alternately  |)er- 
formed.  Since  that  time  Purcell's  "  Te  Deum "  aad 
"Jubitete^  have  bean  bat  aaldom  aseented,  even  at 
the  triennial  raeednn  of  tba  three  choirs  of  Here- 
ford, Worcester,  ana  Gloucester.  Handel's  superior 
knowledge  and  use  of  instruments,  and  more  polished 
melody,  added  to  the  novelty  of  his  productions,  took 
such  entire  possession  of  the  national  favour,  that 
Purcell's  "  Te  Deum"  ia  now  oolf  performed  oce»> 
aionaUy  as  an  antiqae  coiiosity. 

Of  hie  detached  and  incidental  songs,  dialogues, 
and  scenes,  which  were  performed  at  our  national 
theatre,  Uioee  whose  merits  are  prominent  will  be 
mentioned  in  epeaking  of  the  "Orphene  Britan> 
nicus,"  or  posthumous  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
compositions.  But  before  we  enter  on  an  examina- 
tion of  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the 
reader  that  the  chief  part  of  his  instrumental  music 
for  the  playhouse  is  included  in  a  publication  that 
appeared  two  years  after  hia  decease,  under  the  title 
of  "A  Collection  of  Ayres,  composed  for  the  Theatre, 
and  on  other  Occasions,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  I'ur- 
cdl." 

The  following  is  Dr.  Barney's  critique  on  the 
music  in  the  **  Orpheoe  Britanmeas;—**'Te  twice 

ten  hundred  Deities'  opens  with,  perhaps,  the  best 
piece  of  recitative  in  our  language.  Tlie  words  are 
admirably  expressed  throughout  this  song  by  roodu- 
lation  as  well  as  melody  ;  and  there  is  a  })rnpriety  in 
the  changes  of  movement,  which  does  as  much  ho« 
nour  to  Purcell's  Judgment  as  the  whole  compodtion 
to  his  genius.  If  ever  it  should  be  said  of  a  com- 
poser that  he  had  deoanei son  nicle,  PurccU  is  enti- 
tled to  that  praise.  The  music  in  *  Kin^  Arthur'  is 
well  known,  and  fre^ntly  performed  i  m  this  there 
are  movements,  particularly  in  the  duet,  *  Two  daugh- 
ters of  this  affea  stream,'  and  '  Fairest  Isle  all  isles 
excelling,'  which  the  lapse  of  a  century  has  not 
injared.  These  do  not,  pcrhape,  eontain  a  aiogle 
passage  which  the  best  of  modem  composers  would 
reject.  '  From  rosy  bowers,'  is  said  to  have  '  been 
•at in  his  last  sickness,' at  which  time  he  seems  to 
have  realized  the  poetical  fable  of  the  '  Swan,'  and  to 
have  sung  more  sweetly  as  he  approached  his  dissolu- 
tion. The  variety  of  movement,  the  artful,  VH  pa- 
thetic modulation,  and,  above  all,  the  exquisite  ex- 
pression of  the  words,  render  it  the  most  affecting 
composition  extant,  to  every  Englishman  who  regards 
music,  not  merely  as  an  agreeable  arrangement  and 
combination  of  aonnda,  but  as  the  vehicle  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  voice  of  passion.  To  those  who 
understand  the  full  iMwer  of  our  language,  and  feel 
the  force,  epirit,  ana  ahade  of  meaning  wmdi  every 
word  bears  according  to  its  place  in  a  sentence,  may 
we  not  venture  to  re|ieat,  that  this  unrivalled  com- 
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position  will  have  charms  and  effects,  which,  per^api, 
Purcell's  music  only  can  produce.'*  This  ^Wb> 
gutahod  eompoacr  died  in  1699. 


PURCHAS.  SAMT'KL.  an  English  divine, vb 
was  bom  in  1577,  at  Thaxted  in  Essex,  and educttai 
at  St.  John's  College,  Camhridge.  His  priacul 
work  was  entitled  "  Purchas  his  Pilgrimages,  or  »■ 
lations  of  the  World  which,  with  Haklujrt'i  Voy- 
ages, led  the  way  to  other  collections  of  the  mik 
kind^  and  hava  been  much  valued  and  esteanti 
I'he  first  volume  was  published  in  1614,  bat  da 
fourth  edition  of  it,  in  lfi26,  contains  nuroerooi  is*" 
portant  additions,  'llie  four  last  volumes  appesrtii 
m  1625.  He  also  wrote  "  Microcosmos,  or  the  lb- 
tory  of  Man,"  "The  King's  Tower  and  Tnuroplol 
Arch  of  London."  Mr.  Purchas  was  rector  of 
Martin's  in  Ludgate,  and  chaplain  to  Abbot,  ardt- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at  London  in  l(ft 
and  his  works  now  fetch  a  biffb  price. 

PURVER,  ANTHONY,  a  self-educated  inectaM; 
who  by  dint  of  indastrv  acquired  a  good  koowWit 
of  the  ureek  and  Latin  languages.  Ho  disd  n  ITTTt 
after  having  completed  and  published  a  newtnsd^ 
tion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  £Dglidi- 

PUTNAM,  ISRAEL,  a  distingnlahod  Amcfica 
soldier  in  the  French  and  English  wars,  and  «ubie- 

?uently  in  tliat  of  the  revolution.  He  was  bom* 
English  parents  at  Salem,  in  the  then  proriocc  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  7th  of  Januarv,  1718,  sad  1» 
ing  intended  for  a  farmer  he  receivett  onlys  «>■■• 
education.  He  had  a  strong  mind,  vigorous  coniti- 
tution,  great  bodiir  strength,  enteroriee.  •^^^^ 
excelled  in  athletic  exereisee.  ana  while  a  striiMBib 
was  ambitious  of  ))erformin>j  the  full  labour  of  BBS* 
hood.  He  married  very  young,  and  removed  in  1*39 
to  Porofret,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  had  purcbai«i 
a  tract  of  land.  During  his  residence  there  biiflockl 
and  those  of  his  neighbours  being  terribly  thiooed bf 
a  monstrous  wolf,  Putnam,  with  n  few 
traced  the  ferocious  animal  to  a  deep  cafewiaaiS* 
Into  this  he  crept  alone,  with  a  torcn  in  one  head 
a  musket  in  the  other,  and  at  the  utmost  persowl 
risk  destroyed  the  creature.  When  tlie  war  of  l7aS 
broke  out  between  France  and  Bnghind,  he  "■'JP' 
pointed,  at  the  a^c  of  tliirty-sevcn,  commander  01  • 
company,  enUsted  the  neceseaiy  number  of  reooitt 
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from  the  young  men  in  his  vicinity,  and  joined  the 
army  then  commencing  the  campaifjfn  near  ('rown 
Point.    U\n  services  ai  a  partisan  officer  were  unre- 
mitting and  great,  and  caused  him  to  be  promoted,  in 
1757.  to  the  rank  of  major,  by  the  legislature  of  ('on- 
necUcut.   la  1758  he  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade, 
andwa*  taken  prinoner,  when  returning  to  Fort  £d- 
wartl  from  an  expedition  to  watch  th^  enemy  V  move- 
inenLs  near  Ticonderoga.    'Hie  I  ndiana  were  about  to 
burn  him  to  death,  having  already  tied  him  to  a  tree 
and  net  Bre  to  a  circle  of  combustibles  around  him, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  their 
leader,  Molang,  a  famous  French  partisan  officer.  He 
waa  then  caitied  to  'llcondenM;ai  where  he  under- 
went an  examhration  before  tne  marquis  de  Hont> 
cahn,  who  ordert  il  liiin  in  M  iiti.:  il     Tliere  he  found 
several  fellow  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Colouel 
Peter  Schuyler,  who  he  immediately  visited  and  found 
almost  destitute  of  clothing,  and  dreadfully  wounded 
and  liruined.  The  colonel  supplied  him  with  money, 
and  having  clothed  himself  !b  a  decent  garb,  he  was 
immr  rliatf  ly  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank. 
An  cxcuHnge  of  prisoners  procured  Putnam  his  li- 
ber^.   He  resumed  his  military  duties,  and  having 
previously  been  appointed  a  lieutenant-colone],  ren- 
dered eepecial  service  at  the  siege  of  Montreal  by  the 
British  in  iTGn. 

In  1762,  after  war  had  been  declared  between  Eng- 
bnd  and  Spain,  he  aceomnanied  the  expedition  under 
Injrd  Albemarle,  against  tne  Havana.  In  1704,  having 
been  appointed  colonel,  be  marched  at  the  head  uf  a 
teghami^  wtlh  General  Bradstreet,  against  the  sa- 
vages of  the  western  frontier.  On  his  return  from 
this  expedition,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  between 
the  contending  parties,  he  betook  himself  once  more 
to  a  coontry  Ufe*  filled  several  offices  in  his  native 
town,  and  represented  it  in  the  general  asaenbly.  In 
1770  he  went  with  General  Lyman  and  some  others, 
to  explore  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Mississippi.  Ge> 
neral  Lyman  formed  an  eslaUishment  and  died  tbcivi 
but  Putnam  returned  after  having  mnHp  some  im- 
provements on  bis  tract.  When  iiostiiities  com> 
ineoced  between  Enffland  and  the  eoloidea,  in  April 
177"),  ruinnm  received  the  intelligence  as  he  was 
ploux  ti  ii^^  III  ilie  middle  of  a  held  ;  he  left  bis  plovigh 
thert'.  1111}  oked  bis  team,  and,  without  changmg  his 
clothes,  set  off  for  the  scene  of  action.  Finding  the 
British  shut  up  and  doeely  invested  with  a  suflielent 
force  in  Boston,  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  levied  a 
regiment  under  colonial  authority,  and  marched  to 
Oiinbridge.  His  colony  now  a  ppoin  ted  him  a  maj  or- 
general  on  the  provincial  staff,  and  congress  soon 
after  confirmed  to  him  the  same  rank  on  the  conti- 
nental. About  this  time  the  British  offered  him  the 
rank  of  a  major-general  in  his  majesty's  army,  with 
a  pecuniary  remuneration  fur  his  treason ;  but  the 
tenaptation  could  not  influence  him.  In  the  several 
preparatory  operations  for  the  battle  of  Banker's  UiU, 
he  took  an  active  part.  Alter  the  commencement  of 
the  retreat  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Putnam  ar- 
rived on  the  field  with  a  reinforcement,  and  performd 
«very  thing  to  be  expected  from  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officer :  the  enemy  pursued  tlip  retreating 
Americans  to  Winter  UiU,  but  Putnam  halt«d  there 
and  drmw  them  back  nndar  cover  of  their  ships.  On 
the  evacuation  cf  Boston  on  the  17th  of  March,  1776, 
the  greater  part  uf  the  forces  were  despatched  to  New 
York,  and  Putnam  was  some  time  aAor  aant  thitbarto 
take  tqion  him  the  oonuDand.  ^ 
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After  the  disastrons  action  on  Long  Island,  aud 
General  Washington's  masterly  retreat  from  thence, 
Putnam  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  right 
grand  division  of  the  army.   He  served  some  tima 

in  il:e  virinity  of  New  York,  and  was  sent  to  the 
western  8id«  uf  the  Hudson,  and  shortly  after  to  su- 
perintend the  fortifications  of  Philadelphia.  After 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  he  wa^  jiosterl  at 
Princeton,  where  he  conimued  till  the  ensumg  Hpring 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  guarding  a  considerabla 
extent  of  frontier,  curtailing  and  harassing  the  enemy 
without  sustaining  the  least  disaster.  During  his 
stay  at  Princeton,  by  attacking  the  foraging  parties 
of  the  enemy  and  assemblages  of  the  dis^l^ied  who 
invested  bis  vicinity,  he  captured  nearly  1,000  pri* 
snrier-j  in  the  spring  of  1777  he  was  appointea  to 
the  command  of  a  separate  army  in  the  highlands  df 
New  York.  There  was  no  regohr  enemy  in  this 
npi^'hhniirhnoil,  but  the  country  round  was  filled 
with  royalists  and  a  species  of  banditti  called  Cow- 
boys, who  committed  shocking  depredations.  Manv 
of  the  latter  clandestinely  traversed  the  country  with 
messages  from  one  British  army  to  another,  and  even 
on  recruiting  expeditions  for  the  royal  service.  A 
lieutenant  in  the  new  British  levies  was  detected  ia 
the  American  camp,  and  reclaimed  by  Governor 
Tryon,  his  commander,  with  threats  of  \  i n^^eance  in 
case  of  his  punishmeat.  He  received  this  laconic 
answer  from  Ueneral  Putnam : — "Sir,  Nathan  Palmer* 
a  lieutenant  in  your  king's  service,  was  taken  in  my 
camp  as  a  spy  j  he  was  tried  as  a  spy ;  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  spy;  and  you  may  rest  aasQMd,  sir,  he 
sliall  be  hanged  as  a  spy.— P.  S.  Afternoon.  Ea  ia 
banged." 

After  the  capture  of  Fort  Montgomerv,  Putnam 
selected  West  Point  as  the  best  calculatea  site  for  a 
fortress  to  protect  the  river.  The  repuution  it  after* 

wards  attrtinerl  evinced  the  judiciousness  of  this  se- 
lection. After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  Putnam  was 
poated  for  the  winter  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  that 

he  might  protprt  the  country  anjoining  to  the  Sound, 
and  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  While  he  was  on  a 
visit  to  one  of  his  out- posts,Govemor  Tryon  advanced 
upon  him  with  1 50()  men.  Putnam  had  with  him  but 
150  men  and  two  field-jjieces,  with  which  he  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  some  time.  At  length,  seeing  the 
enemy  preparing  to  charge,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
retire  to  a  swamp,  while  he  phmged  down  a  precipice 
so  steep  as  to  have  arliflci;*!  titeps,  nearly  one  fmnarej 
in  number,  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers.  The  ene- 
my's dragoons  stopped  short,  afraid  to  venture,  al» 
though  within  a  sword's  length  of  him.  "While  they 
went  round  the  brow  of  the  bill  to  gain  the  valley,  he 
raised  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  pursue  IVyoo  on 
his  retreat.  In  the  campaign  of  1779  be  commanded 
the  Maryland  line  stationed  near  West  Point.  In 
the  autumn  of  this  year  the  American  army  retired 
into  winter  auartera,  at  Morriatown,  and  Putnam 
accompanied  nis  family  into  Connecticut  for  a  few 
weeks.  At  the  rommencement  of  his  journey  from 
thence  to  Morristown,  while  on  the  road  between 
Pomfret  and  Hartford,  he  was  seized  with  an  extra- 
ordinary rtim^inc-^s  nf  bis  right  hand  and  foot,  which 
crept  gradually  u])on  him  until  bis  right  side  became 
in  a  considerable  degiM  pualysad.  This  sayera 
affliction  produced  a  transient  depression  of  his  mind, 
but  he  conquered  his  dejection  and  resumed  his  na> 
turally  cheerful  temper.  He  was  still  able  to  walk 
and  nda  moderatdjr,  and  the  fwultiea  of  his  mind 
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were  unimpaired.  In  this  ailuation  he  lived  to  see 
his  country  enjoying  that  indapendence  of  which  he 
had  been  so  able  a  champion,  and  died  at  Brookline, 
in  Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1790.  aged  se- 
Ventv-two  years. 

PtJTX£U,  JOHN  ST£PU£N.  a  German  scholar 
^0  wn  bom  at  Iierlohn»  in  17^5,  and  made  aveh 
rapid  progress  in  his  stuilies  that  he  was  ready  to 
enter  the  university  in  his  thirtpenth  year.  After 
atndyinfr  at  Marbai^,  HaUa,  and  Jena,  he  became 
profc««nr  f  Ttraordinary  of  !aw  at  Gott  i  urcn  in  1747, 
and  8oon  became  distinguished  as  i  I  ciuier.  In 
1757 he  was  named  Professor  Juris  Publ  k  i  Although 
employed  in  various  public  capacities,  he  still  eooti- 
nued  to  reside  in  Gottingen  till  the  tima  of  Irit  death 
in  1807-  His  works  have  lost  much  of  their  import- 
ance by  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  but 
Ida  **  Hialoriaebe  Entwiekahmg  d«r  Verfumtng  d«r 
Deutschen  Staaten"  is  still  valuable. 

PYE.  HENRY  JAMES,  a  clever  EnglUh  noet 
who  was  bom  in  1745.  Ho  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  after  wTiting  a  variety  of  miM  ?llaneous  poems, 
was  in  1790  appointed  poet-laun  :it.  Mr.  Pye  died 
in  1813. 

PYLE,  THOMAS,  an  English  ecelaaiaatic,  who 
was  bom  in  1674.    He  was  educated  at  Gamtnidge, 

and  ultimately  presented  to  a  prebcndal  stall  by 
Bishop  Uoadly.  He  was  the  author  of  several  va- 
luabla  Scripture  paraphnms,  on  wfaidi  ha  traa  an- 

gaged  till  his  r^nth  in  17^' 

PYM,  JOHN,  a  parliamentarian  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  was  descended  of  a  good  family  in  Somer- 
setshire, where  he  was  })orn  in  l.^S4.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  one  of  the  inns  of  coiut,  and  was  called  to 
Uie  bar  andplaced  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  was  early  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Tavistock  in  tli  ^  1 1  iun  Jmies  1.,  and  in 
1626  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
tile  diika  of  Baddngbam.  He  was  alab  a  great  op- 
poser  of  Arminianism,  being  attached  to  Calvinistic 
principles.  In  1639,  with  several  other  commoners 
and  lordF,  he  held  a  dose  correspondence  with  the 
commissioners  sent  to  London  by  the  Scottish  cove- 
nanters ;  and  in  the  parliament  of  1640  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  leading  members.  On  the  meet- 
ing of  the  long  parliament  he  made  an  able  speech 
on  grievances,  nn»l  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
at  whose  trinl  >a-  was  one  of  the  mnnr;f,r,.;s  nf  l^.e 
bouse  of  commons.  It  was  the  leal  and  earnestness 
of  Pym  whieb  led  Cbariee  into  the  irapmdent  mea- 
sure of  going  to  the  parliament  in  person  to  seize  him 
and  four  other  members.  Some  time  before  his  death 
he  drew  up  a  defence  of  his  conduct,  which  leaves  it 
d'nibtfnl  what  part  he  would  have  taken  had  he  lived 
until  hostilities  commenced.  In  November  1643  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  ordnanea^  and  died 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1643. 

PYRRHO,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  ancient  sceptical  school. 
He  flourished  about  340  B.  C,  end  was  probably  born 
about  tihe  lOlit  Olympiad.  In  his  youth  be  ttudied 
the  art  of  paintinp,  hut  was  early  led  to  apply  him- 
self to  philosophy  by  the  writings  of  Democritus. 
He  accompanied  his  master,  Anaxarchus,  to  India,  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Durinsr  fbi*  jour- 
ney he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Brahmins,  Gymnosophists,  Magi,  and  other  eastern 
phUoaoiihen.'  Uia  doubta  cancaniiiigiHMitiTe  know- 
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ledge  were  8trcnj<iliL-ned  as  he  proceeded  inhistta. 
dies,  until  at  length  he  came  to  hold  all  knuniedte 
useleas,  and  conaidarad  rirtue  alone  as  valuable.  In 
all  hia  diapntea  bis  answer  to  bis  upponenu  n% 
"  What  you  say  may  or  may  not  be  true,  1  cannut 
decide  i"  and  be  taught  in  bis  school  thai  tmhcovi^ 
not  be  attainad,  but  wo  most  be  content  to  nnpeid 
our  judgment  on  all  subject-^  He  spent  a  grtst  pan 
of  his  life  in  solitude,  and  by  ai>«tainmg  from  alt  (i^ 
cided  opinions  concerning  moral  and  phjml  phcoo* 
raena,  he  endeavoured  to  nttain  astateof  tranquiihtr 
not  to  be  ad'ectcd  by  fear,  joy,  and  sorrow.  He  ban 
corporal  pains  with  great  fortitude,  and  oo  dasgtr 
could  disturb  bit  equanimity.  In  disputation  httn 
distinguished  for  aeuteness  of  argument  and  clanm 
of  laiiLHin^^e.  His  countrymen  made  liim  h:^'h 
and  exempted  all  philosophers  from  the  pavmeni  of 
taxes.  Pyrrho  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  tft. 
The  Athenians  erected  a  statue  in  honour  of  hini.  ni 
his  countrymen  raised  a  monument  to  his  meuiNT 
Hia  aeepticism  is  easily  aeoounted  for;  be  early  b^ 
came  arquainted  with  the  system  of  Democrtut.'wk 
held  that,  except  the  immediate  ekineot^  of  bodio. 
or  atoms,  nothmff  was  real,  and  that  all  perctpuos 
was  subjective.  He  was  confirmed  in  these  view*  \sj 
the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  to  whom  in  his  charactt: 
he  bore  a  great  resemblance.  Cicero  mentions  huJ 
expressly  amoog  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  aod  to 
scentieism  is  allied  to  the  irony  of  that  phQenjilNr. 
Lea  by  his  temperament  and  his  manner  of  li/( 
esteem  an  interrupted  tranquillity  the  great  objefti* 
all  philosophy,  beliering  that  nothing  tended  lonoci 
to  destroy  this  nuiet  as  the  interminable  disput** 
the  schools  of  the  Dogmatists,  and  that  uncertamtr 
was  increased  by  their  contentions  {  he  detenniofii 
to  seek,  in  some  olhw  way,  the  peace  which  heds 
spaired  of  finding  in  dogmatical  philosophy.  V» 
made  him  a  sceptic.  Pyrrho  left  no  writings.  Ha 
friend  and  scholar,  Timon,  first  wrots  on  the  luiiieA 
of  scepticism,  but  his  writings  are  lost.  It  isMif 
from  the  works  of  his  later  followers,  parlicuUrif 
Sextus  Empiricus,  that  we  learn  the  principles  cf 
sdiool.  or  rather  tbeir  mode  of  thinking,  by  vbxi 
they  Btrorc  rather  to  overthrow  other  philowpfcicil 
structures  than  to  build  up  one  of  their  uwo. 

PYRRHUS  II.,  a  celebrated  king  of  Epinn,»bc 
was  one  of  (he  groitest  generals  of  bis  afe.  Hen- 
cended  die  throne  of  his  father  when  hut  ts^ 
years  old  ;  being  driven  from  it  five  years  aftenrara 
by  Neoptolemua,  he  soon  r^aioed  it,  and  iaawi 
his  power  by  tbe  conquest  of  Mae^onis.  Bos; 
called  by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them  again«t  tif 
mans,  he  twice  defeated  the  latter  by  meaoa  of  ha 
elephants,  to  which  the  Romans  were  unaeeuttHM^: 
l)ut  his  confession,  "  Such  another  victori'  mi  I 
must  go  home  alone,"  proved  tbt  cost  of  histriuropi. 
In  the  intan  time  the  disturbances  in  Syncii« 
tempted  him  into  Sicily.  But  he  returned  to  Ittij 
without  having  accomplished  his  vain  scheme  of  tofr 
quest,  and  bemg  here  defeated  by  the  lUnian»,  «lw 
had  now  become  acquainted  with  this  mode  ot  ighx- 
ing,  be  was  obliged  to  return  to  Greece  witsMt 
having  succeeded  in  his  designs.  A  tile  at  tbe  ^te* 
of  Argos  ended  his  restless  life,  27'i  B.  C.  Kro!J 
this  kin^  the  Romans  learned  most  of  their  art  of 
war,  which  aftarwards  made  them  so  fetmuiabkt* 
their  enemies. 

PYTHAGORAS,  acelebrated  Grecian  philosophfr. 
who  was  the  foooder  of  the  Italian  scbotfL  Aco«(4- 
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ing  to  the  most  receivad  opiaido*  1m  wu  a  native  of 

Samos.  His  father,  Mne«archii9,  was  n  merchant, 
probably  of  Tyre  or  some  other  PhoeniciaD  city,  vvko 
traded  lo  Samoii,  where  he  received  the  rights  of 
citizenahip,  and  MtUed  witb  hit  jwuly.  The  year  of 
Pythagorars  VisA  ii  nneMtain,  but  is  lieEevetl  to 
have  taken  place  about  534  or  586  B.  C.  He  received 
bis  first  instructiun  from  Creophilus  in  his  native 
city.  He  then  went  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  n  aii 
a  scholar  of  Pherecydea  till  the  dcnth  of  the  latter; 
others  make  Uim  ako  a  scholar  of  i  liaies.  Jambli- 
chus  says  that  Pythagoras,  during  his  journey  to 
Effj'pt,  apeot  tome  time  in  Phceniein  in  intercourse 
tnih  the  of  Moeelmt  and  other  nrieeta  of 

the  country,  l)y  whom  he  w  as  initiated  into  their  mys- 
teries, and  that  he  travelled  through  vanou8  parts  of 
Syria,  in  order  to  becaow  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  religious  UK^if^fs  and  doctrines.  But  this 
account  is  blended  witii  many  fabulous  circum- 
etances.  Phythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Folycrates,  kingof  Samoe,  to  the  Egyptian 
king  Anuii.  In  Egypt  Jie  waa  probaUy  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  priests,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  learning. 
From  E^pt  he  is  said  to  have  journeyed  to  the  East, 
and  vi  iti  il  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  Magi,  as  well 
as  the  Indian  Gymnosuplusts.  Mter  his  return  be 
opened  a  school  at  Samos.  in  which  he  taught  his 
docthnea  in  a  imnbolic  form  in  imitation  of  the 
E^yptiani.  IVaditioiirinonoTerjrdatev  that  ha  vent 
to  Delos,  and  received  from  the  priestess  moral 
maxima,  which  he  communicated  to  his  disciples 
under  the  name  of  divine  prece])tK.  He  also  visited 
Cfft",  where  the  priests  of  Cybelr  took  liim  to  the 
cavernH  of  Ida,  in  which  Jupiter  had  been  cradled. 
Here  he  met  Epimenides,  who  boasted  of  having  in- 
tereowae  with  jpide  and  the  gift  of  prophecy*  and 
whom  he  initiated  into  die  aaered  mysteriee  of  the 
Greeks.  From  Crete  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Sparta 
and  Elis,  and  from  tlience  to  Thlius,  where,  being 
asked  by  King  Lc  hi  hat  was  his  profession,  he  rc- 
plied  that  he  -.vas  ;i  jih  ^nsrijihcr,  or  friend  of  wisdom, 
dcclarmg  that  the  uaiue  ui  8age  iicionged  solely  to 
the  Divinity. 

With  augmented  knowledge  he  returned  bome^ 
where  he  now  fonnded  a  philoaophical  aehool  wiA 
great  s  icci  -v  His  doctrines  Meemed  divine  oracles, 
and  the  sacred  obscurity  in  which  be  bad  the  art  of 
▼eiling  them  attracted  a  great  number  of  disciples. 
He  resnlvcJ,  nevertheless,  to  leave  Samos,  either  to 
avoid  liie  nubhc  offices  conferred  upon  him,  or  the 
tyranny  of  Polycrates,  and  went  to  Magna  GrKcia. 
Ha  landed  at  Qrotooa,  whoee  inhabitania  were  noto- 
noui  for  the  looeeneee  of  thdr  mannen.  From  all 
traditions  it  miy  I  c  concluded  that  be  laid  claim  to 
aupematural  powers,  and  his  extraordinary  qualities 
collected  around  him  peraoM  of  all  classes.  The 
j^ood  effects  of  his  influence  were  soon  vis'Ji'c.  Ho- 
briety  and  temperance  succeeued  to  the  iirevajimg 
luxury  and  licentiousness;  600  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Crotona  are  laid  to  have  enbnutted  to  the  strictest 
prooepte  of  his  doctrine,  and  united  their  property  in 
one  common  stnck,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity or  society  which  Pythagoras  founded.  The 
object  of  the  society  was  to  aid  each  other  in  pro- 
moting intellectual  cultivation.  From  all  quarters 
Pytha^^oras  found  numerous  pupils,  who  paid  him 
almost  divine  honours.  But  as  he  taught  the  no- 
blea  who  joined  tun,  hia  aocie^  became  aiupectfld  by 


the  fiopidar  party.  At  the  head  of  bis  enemieain 

Crutona  wa8  Cylon,  a  rich  and  respectable  citizen, 
whose  enmity  he  had  excited  by  refusing  to  receive 
him  among  his  scholars.  In  revenge,  Cylon  onoe 
attacked  the  house  of  Milo  where  a  number  of  F^- 
thagoreane  were  aaaemhied,  eurrounded  it  with  h» 
})arli8an.s,  and  set  it  on  fire,  For;y  jiorsons  perished 
and  but  few  escaped.  Pythagoras  was  not  in  tha 
house,  he  had  Ilea  to  the  Locnaas,  and,  when  theaa 
refused  to  admit  him,  to  Metapontum.  Finding  ene- 
mies here  also  who  meditated  his  ruin,  he  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  temple  of  tlie  Muses,  where,  according 
to  tradition,  he  perished  from  want  of  sustenance* 
eighty  years  of  age,  about  606  B.  C. 

His  scholars  are  said  to  hnvc  pnid  him  divine  ho- 
nours after  his  death.  He  i.s  said  to  have  asserted 
that  his  soiU  had  already  lived  in  several  bodies.  In 
public  he  appeared  in  the  oriental  costume,  in  a  long 
while  rube,  with  a  flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  say, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  bead;  and  his  exterior 
was  grave,  commanding,  and  dignified.  He  ab> 
stained,  it  is  related,  from  all  animal  food*  and 
Umited  hiinyf 'f  tn  vppc-tables.  Tliese  circumstances 
contributed  to  give  hun  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
traordinary being.  To  show  bis  respect  for  mar- 
riage he  took  a  wife  at  Crotona,  by  whom,  among 
several  children,  he  had  two  sons.  Telanges  and  Mne- 
sarclius,  who  were  his  scliolars  and  successors.  That 
Pythagoras  left  any  worka,  is  improbable  on  the  tea- 
timony  of  the  anoenta.  The  golden  senteneee  ez« 
tant  under  his  namr,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
short  abridgment  of  his  {)opuIar  doctrines,  appear  to 
have  been  composed  by  later  hands.  Like  tnose  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  his  doctrines  were  of  two  kinds, 
public  and  secret.  His  public  instruction  consisted 
of  practical  discourses,  in  which  he  recommended 
virtue  and  dissuaded  from  vice,  with  a  particular  re- 
ference to  the  Tariova  relatione  of  mankind,  luch  as 
those  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
citizens  and  magistrates.  &c.  His  hearers  at  these 
1'  ctures  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  membera 
of  his  society,  whom  he  subjected  to  a  separate  dis> 
cipline,  and,  not  till  after  long  instruction  and  severe 
examination,  admitted  to  all  the  mysteries  of  his  se» 
cret  doctrines.  These  scholars  were  required  to  prae* 
tiae  Ae  greatest  purity  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
He  imposed  upon  them  a  silence  of  two  to  five  years, 
according  to  circumstances.  For  a  tim«  the  disciples 
were  [only  hearers ;  the  well-known  "  He  said  so'* 
was  sufficient  authority  without  any  proof.  He  alone 
who  had  passed  through  the  appointed  series  of  se* 
vert  tii.ils  was  allowed  to  hear  the  word  of  the  mas- 
ter in  his  immediate  presence.  Wiioever  is  as  terrified 
by  the  ^fScultles  might  withdraw  without  opposition, 
and  his  contrihuticins  to  the  common  stock  were  re- 
paid, a  tomb  was  erected  to  him  as  if  he  were  dead, 
and  he  was  no  more  thought  of.  To  the  members  of 
the  secret  society,  the  doctrines  were  not  delivered  as 
to  others,  under  the  mask  of  images  and  symbols,  but 
unveded. 

These  secrets  probably  reUtnl  to  religious  and  po« 
litical  subjects.  It  waa  requisite,  however,  to  take  an 

oath  of  secrecy,  and  the  pupils  could  then  interrogate 
and  make  objections.  They  were  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Pythagoreans.   As  soon  as  his  disdplea 

had  made  sufficient  progress  in  geometry,  they  were 
introduced  to  the  study  of  nature,  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  fundamental  principles,  and  to  the  knowledge 

of  God*  OtUen,  accoxdiog  to  their  inclinations  and 
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etpactties,  were  initnictod  in  morels,  economics,  or 
politic'^,  anil  iifter^'ards  employed  either  in  manaf^ing 
the  affairs  of  the  aociety,  or  sent  abroad  to  inculcate 
and  brinur  into  practice  the  princtplea  of  philosophy 
and  Ko^  ^^t'i'nent  in  the  other  Grecian  cities.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  accounts  of  later  writers,  the  mode  of  living 
at  the  Pytliagureamehod  at  Crotona  wm  the  follow- 
ing : — "  The  Pythagoreans,  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, lived  together  in  a  public  building  in  perfect 
harmony,  as  if  one  family.  Each  morning  it  was  de- 
cided bow  the  day  ehoula  be  epenti  and  every  even- 
nnc  a  review  was  made  of  all  that  had  been  done. 

They  rote  bcfitrp  ll'.;'  sun  in  onlcr  to  worship  it; 
venea  from  Homer  and  other  poets  were  then  recited, 
or  xnasic  wm  introduced,  to  ■fooae  the  mental 
powers,  and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  day.  Se- 
veral hours  were  then  spent  in  serious  atudy.  A 
panee  followed  for  recreation,  in  whtdi  a  aolitary 
walk  was  usually  taken  to  indulge  in  contemplation; 
a  conversation  then  took  place.  Before  dinner  various 
gymnastic  exercises  were  performed.  The  common 
ineai  contieted  principaUy  ol  bread,  honey,  and  water. 
The  remnoder  of  the  day  wao  devoted  to  pubUc  and 
domestic  affaLrs^  convciaMttoi^  bathing*  and  niigious 
performances." 

Afker  die  deatmetioii  of  aiaodalion,  and  the 
flight  of  his  scholars  from  Lower  Italy,  Lysis  and 
Archippus  deemed  it  necessary  to  collect  the  doc- 
triaae  of  th«r  master  in  a  syHtematic  treatiae^  and 

preserve  them  from  ohlivicm  ;  1)ut.  tlie  p;rerite'<t  secrecy 
Was  neverthelesa  recouiinended.  I  bus  i^iato  pur- 
chaned  from  Philolaus  a  writing  on  the  philosophy  of 
Py  thagorae,  and  received  firom  Archytas  hie  commen- 
tariee  on  the  vereee  and  tenets  of  his  master.  The 
accounts  that  we  jiosHess  of  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras are  very  scanty,  and,  with  the  exception  of  what 
we  learn  from  Ariitotla,  and  from  eome  fragments 
of  tlic  Pythrtirrtrcans,  very  uncertain.  NViiher  can 
we  accurately  d incriminate  between  his  doctrines  and 
those  of  his  Hchoiars.  Later  writers  represent  him 
ae  making  it  the  ohirct  of  ill  ph;!o-^n]ihv  to  ptrilt  the 
mind  to  the  conleiupiciiiun  of  uiunutablu  Iruih,  lu  the 
knowledge  of  divine  and  spirittial  objects.  This  can 
onlv  be  affected  by  degrees,  on  account  of  familiarity 
tritn  sensual  things.   The  first  step  to  wisdom  is  the 

study  of  mallieTTi.itics,  the  foiinil;it.,on  of  ^v]lich  ap- 

Dcared  to  him  to  be  the  doctrine  of  numbers.  Num- 
nera  are,  te  hie  view,  the  firat  and  moet  eaaential  of 

things.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  model,  according 
to  wnicb  the  world  is  formed  in  all  parts.  The  odd 
munbera  are  lifluted  and  perfect;  the  even,  unlimited 
and  imperfect.  The  monad,  or  unity,  is  the  source 
of  all  numbers.  The  dyad  is.  according  to  the  later 
Pythagorean  docUines,  un perfect  and  passive,  and 
the  cause  of  increase  and  division,  llie  triad,  com- 
pounded of  the  monad  and  dyad,  partakes  of  die  na- 
ture of  both.  The  tetra$,  or  ii\iinlM  r  four,  is  in  the 
higbeet  decree  perfect.  The  decad,  which  contains 
the  enn  of  ihefoor  prime  numbere,  and  ia  therefore 
rnlled  tetractys,  comprehends  all  musical  and  aritli 
mctical  proportions,  and  denotes  the  system  of  the 
irorld. 

The  real  meaning-  of  the  Pythapnrenn  doctrine  of 
nnmberii  ts  not  well  understood  ;  numbers  were  pro- 
blMy,  in  this  system,  the  symbolical  or  allegorical 
representations  of  the  first  principles  or  forms  of  na- 
ture. An  Pythagoras  could  not  express  abstract  ideas 
in  ftiniplc  knguauc  li«  seems  to  have  made  use  of 
aambers,  as  geometers  do  of  a  diagraQ),  to  aasiat  tlie 
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comprehensfon  of  hte  ocAiohnr.   He  ptfcsiied  not 

analogies  between  numbers  and  tlif  nttrihutei  of  the 
divine  understanding,  and  made  the  former  the  lym- 
bole  of  the  hitter.  Ae  the  numbers  proceed  from  the 
monad,  or  unity,  nnrlcrgo  various  corohinatinns.  and 
m  their  progress  asKume  new  properties,  6o  he  r;. 
garded  the  pnra  and  simple  essence  of  the  Deity  u 
thi?  rnmmon  fource  of  ail  the  forma  of  nature,  which, 
according  to  their  various  modifications,  possets  dif- 
ferent properties.  Pythagoras  is  also  said  lo  har» 
invented  the  multiplication  tabK  thence  called  Iha 
Pythagorean  Table.  Nest  tonmnbera,  mnaiebsleBgf 
to  the  preparatory  exert  i-^o^of  the  Pvthagorean  school, 
bv  which  the  mind  was  elevated  above  the  dominion 
of  paarion,  and  fitted  for  eonlemphtmn.  P^hsgoru 
considered  rnn^ir  not  only  as  an  art  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  ear,  but  a><  a  science  to  be  reduced  to  matb<- 
matical  maxims  and  relationa,Bad  allied  to  astrooo^r- 
Tradjtion  makes  him  the  inventor  of  a  musicJ  instru- 
ment called  the  octochordum  Ptfthagorm,  which,  aflfr 
his  death,  was  engraved  in  brass,  and  preserved  inth« 
temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa.  The  invention  of  th«  lur- 
monic  canon,  or  mon ©chord — an  inatmnieBt  of  a 
single  string — which  served  for  the  measureineBt 
of  musical  intervals,  baa  also  been  ascribed  to  hioi 
by  ancient  and  modem  writers.  He  beliewsd  tiK 
the  heavenly  sphere-,  in  whirh  i\\e  plxnets  rootf, 
dividuig  the  ether  in  their  course,  produced  tonei, 
and  that  the  tones  mnst  ba  dillbrent  according  u 
their  <?ize,  velocity,  and  distance,  lliat  these  reh- 
lions  were  in  concord,  that  these  tones  produced  the 
moat  perfect  harmony  or  music  of  the  sphem,  he 
necessarily  believed,  in  conaeqaeDCO  of  hie  ootkmisf 
the  supreme  perfection  of  the  nniveree.  The  raJ 
meaning  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  he  rc^jarde.l  ih? 
world  as  an  harmonically  arranged  whole,  in  whidi 
the  rdatione  of  numbers  were  tealiaed.  Hie  foDoMi^ 
nn  nr-nnnt  nf  this  doctrine^  sntd  of  their  master, '.hit 
he  was  the  only  mortal  whom  the  guds  had  jienmu 
ted  to  hear  the  harmony  of  the  siihcres. 

(ieometry,  n  hirh  he  had  learned  in  Egypt,  be  T*- 
duced,  more  itian  anyuf  hm  predecessors  andcontets- 
poraries.  to  the  form  of  a  regular  science.  Accord- 
mg  to  his  notion,  the  geometrical  point  waa  9imj^ 
the  line  double,  the  area  threefold,  and  eoKds  t[» 
rni)le;  ari  l  in  this  way  also  he  af)pli«.d  the  d<ictnDf  ^ 
of  numbera.  Of  the  ff^metrical  theorewa  which  «• 
aacribad  to  him,  the  followtAg  are  the  moat  vaf^ 
ant : — The  tliree  angles  of  a  triangle  are  tos^'fi^ 
equal  to  two  right  angles ;  and  lu  a  nght-aiigkii 
angie.  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  ec^oal  totbe  : 
sum  of  the  nquares  of  t"^c  t".o  .sides,  'ibis  isit  » 
still  called  the  Pythagorean  iheorein  (;d80  mapstff  [ 
matketfot),  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  ?yth»fO- 
ras  invented  it.  In  astronomy  ha  taught  the  foUe** 
ing:~The  word  heaven  denotea  either  the  sphcm 
of  the  ti.xcd  stars,  or  the  wln^k  s[,:ii  e  between  the 
fixed  atara  and  the  moon,  or  the  whole  worid,  iocted- 
ing  both  the  heavenly  spheraa  and  the  earth.  Agna* 
alily  to  the  arithmetical  hypothesis,  there  are  w 
heavenly  spheres,  of  which  nine  are  visible  to  uh 
viz..  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  sUrs,  tha  aewen  apbere* 
of  the  seven  planets  (including  the  sun  and  otooe), 
and  the  sphere  of  the  earth.  'Ine  tenth  earth,  calM 
by  him  Amtiethon  (anti-earth),  is  invisible,  but 
cessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  harmony  of  nstui^ 
since  the  deead  is  the  perfecuon  ol  tha  mnnawi 
harmony.  By  this  antl-earth  be  explains  the  edip*'< 
of  tha  moon.  In  the  middle  of  the  univuae  u  tii* 
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«mltri  in,  ^AaA  k  tin  pnad^dwumA  and  life. 

T!ie  e.ir'ili  i:i  one  of  tlu:  [iianets,  moving  around  Uie 
•pb«re  of  &re.  Xh«  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  a  gross, 
imnovabb  OMn*  bvt  the  ether  is  pure,  clear,  (dvays 
in  motion,  and  the  region  of  all  divine  and  itnmortal 
natures.  The  diotanccii  of  llie  various  heavenly  spheres 
firora  the  earth  correspond  to  the  proporlunis  of  the 
miuioil  tcalft.  Uii  moon  wad  aura  are  godi»  or  in. 
babited  godt. 

Pytlia^(;r.ts  rendered  important  8er\ice8  to  the  ma- 
themaiicai  sciences,  and  first  eatabhshed  a  mathema- 
tiod  philosophy.  His  disciplea,  PhQolaus,  Archytaa, 
Bcpbantus,  Ocellus,  and  Titrtfru?,  carried  it  farther. 
Philolaus  in  particular,  whose  fia^mtnta  are  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  diiitin- 
gUMkad  biouelf  by  htaMtronooical  ayatem ;  and  with 
matlMnilln  wereabo  cooBeeted  die  natural  acieneea. 

With  rcsj^ect  to  philo'ioiihy,  Pythnfrnrris  tnight  that 
true  knowledge  embraced  thoiie  suhjects  which  are  in 
Che  r  nature  immutable,  eternal,  and  indestructible, 
find  i)i  which  alontf  it  can  be  properly  predicated  that 
thev  exist,  lie  wiio  devotes  himself  to  this  study  is 
a  philosopher,  llie  object  of  philosophy-  is,  by  con- 
t«aiplatiaii,to  render  the  hwnan  mind  aimiUr  to  the 
divine»  and  OMke  it  it  to  enter  the  aaeembly  of  the 
goda.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  invoke, 
in  prayer,  the  aasiatance  of  the  Divinity  and  goo  d 
demons.  Contemplative  wisdom  cannot  be  full) 
attriirifd  «-ithf>ut  entin>  rthstrnrtion  from  common 
thinji<s,  witliout  entire  tranuuiliity,  and  freedom  of 
mind.  Hence  the  necessity  of  founding  a  society  Hepa- 
nte£ramtlie«oiidibreentempIationandBtudy.  'Ibe 
dwontieal  phlloeopby  of  Pythagoras,  whieh  treata  of 
nature  and  it«  origin,  was  c  ii  ,  eL  ped  in  the  most  pro- 
Ibund  obscurity,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it  but  what 
may  be  conjectured  from  single  in^ations  of  the  an- 
cipiit--^.  In  the  opinion  of  Pj'thagoras,  God  is  the 
universal  spirit,  diliused  in  ail  directions  from  the 
centre,  the  source  of  all  animal  life,  the  actual  and 
inward  caoee  of  all  motion,  in  eubctance  similar  to 
light,  the  Unt  principle  of  die  nniverae,  incapable  of 
Kufferinp,  invisible,  indestructible,  and  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  alone.  To  the  Divinity  there 
were  anboidinate,  according  to  the  notione  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  three  kind*;  of  intelligences,  gods,  de- 
ssona,  and  heroes,  emanations  uf  the  supreme  God, 
varjriog  in  dignity  and  perfection,  in  proportion  as 
tlMjr  were  more  or  leia  jmnoved  from  their  source. 
Tlie  heroea  he  bdieved  to  be  clothed  with  a  body  of 

subtile  matter.  I^ehides  tbr'Si?  three  kinrls,  there  ^vas 
a  fourth — the  human  mind;  likewise,  an  emanaiiou 
of  the  Divintey.  Ae  God  is  one,  and  the  origin  of  all 
Tariety,  he  wns  repres-fr.tecl  ri'?  a  mf>nad,  and  the  subor- 
dinate spirits  as  numbers  deriv  ed  from  and  contained 
in  unity.  Thus  the  numbers  of  Pythagora.s  resem- 
bled the  ideaa  of  Plato,  esceiMiDg  iW  they  are  con- 
tahied  in  the  things  themeehrw.  The  r^ons  of  the 
air  the  Pytl  ai^oreans  thought  filled  with  spirits,  de- 
mons, and  heroes,  who  were  the  cause  of  health  or 
sickness  to  man  and  animals,  and,  by  means  of  dreams 
and  other  kinds  of  divination?*,  imparted  the  know- 
ledge of  future  events.  ITif  soul,  according  to  him, 
wua  likewise  a  number,  and  by  numbers  it  first  has 
porea^tion,  aa  Philolaua  aaya,  of  the  world  ;  it  is  an 
smanatimt  of  the  central  fire,  and,  consequently,  al- 
ways in  motion,  and  indestructible. 

Of  man,  the  Pythagoreans  beheved,  at  least  the 
Inter,  that,  nnce  he  consiiited  of  an  denentary  nature, 
of  a  dinne  or  rational  principle«hiOWMAnieiOGOtni{ 

BioofUFUY.— Vol.  iJ 
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that  hia  eonl  was  a  aelf-moving  principle,  and  con* 

sisted  of  two  parts,  the  rational,  which  was  a  portion 
of  the  universal  soul.'an  emanation  of  the  central  fire, 
and  had  its  seat  in  the  brain,  and  the  irrational,  which 
comprised  the  passions  and  lived  in  t!ie  heart ;  that 
in  both  man  had  something  in  commuu  with  thn 
brutcK,  who,  on  account  of  their  bodily  structure  and 
the  want  of  language,  are  incapable  of  acting  reason- 
ably ;  that  the  aenaidve  aoo]  perithee,  but  ^at  thn 
rational  mind  is  immort.il,  because  it  has  its  origin  in 
an  immortal  source  ;  tliat  the  latter,  when  freed  from 
the  fettera  of  the  body,  assumes  an  ethereal  vehide, 
and  passes  to  the  habitations  of  the  dead,  where  it  re- 
mains till  it  returns  to  the  world,  to  dwell  in  soma 
other  human  or  animal  body,  and  that  at  last,  when 
sufficiently  purified,  it  returns  to  the  eonrce  from 
whidi  it  proceeded,  lliie  doctrine  of  die  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  (metempi^ychosis),  which  was  originally 
Egyptian,  and  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  reward 
and  punishment  of  human  actione,  was  the  chief  cause 
why  the  Pythagoreans  killed  no  animals.  His  moral- 
ity Pythagoras  taught  in  symbohc  ma-xims  and  ascetic 
precepts,  in  connexion  with  his  contemplative  views. 
"  The  powera  of  the  mind  are  reaaon  and  paaaion  ( 
where  the  lattar  Is  obecfient  to  the  former,  irirtun 
rei^^na.  Hie  mind  possesses  ^n  itv.  harmony,  and  a 
1 1  semblance  to  God.  Right  cunt^isis  in  retribution. " 
The  following  maxims  are  also  ascribed  to  him  :— 
"  Youth  sliould  be  habituated  to  olicdience,  for  it  will 
then  find  it  easy  to  obey  the  auinoruy  of  reason.  It 
should  be  trained  in  the  best  course  of  life;  habit 
will  soon  make  it  the  raoat  pleasant."  "  Silence  ia 
better  than  nnneaning  word*."  **Tbe  wise  man 
should  br  prrjiared  for  every  thing  lliat  (lo?s  not  lie 
within  his  controul."  "  Do  what  you  cousider  rightf 
whatever  the  people  thinlc  of  you,  deeinae  its  censom 
and  its  praise."  "It  is  con-irdly  to  quit  the  peat 
assigned  us  by  God  before  he  permits  us."  "  Strength 
of  mind  re;>ts  on  sobriety,  for  tliis  keeps  the  reason 
unclouded  by  paaeion."  "No  one  ia  to  be  deemed 
ftee  who  haa  not  perfect  adf-eomraand."  **  Intoxi. 
cation  is  n  temporary  madness."  " 'Hie  desire  for 
the  superfluous  h  foliy,  for  it  haa  no  bounds,"  &c« 
The  Pythagoreans  recoinnicrided,eepeciaUy,  the  vir« 
tue  of  friendship.  In  it  Pythagoras  requires  t^r-  ab- 
sence of  all  dissension,  perfect  confidence,  aid  under 
all  circumstances,  and  a  mutual  endeavour  to  make 
each  other  perfect.  "  To  true  friende  every  tiling  it 
common.  IVne  firiendehin  la  impertthable.  In  per* 

forming  the  usages  of  religion  he  re  ]uired  pinty  of 
soul.  The  gods  are  to  be  worshipped  by  symbols 
corresponding  to  their  nature,  by  simple  purificationa 
and  offerings,  and  with  puritycf  henrt.  An  nnth  Nlioidd 
never  be  violated.  The  dead  must  not  be  burned. 
\e.xt  to  the  god.s  and  demons,  the  highest  respect  be« 
longs  to  parenta  and  lawgiven.  Thie  lawa  and  ena> 
tome  of  our  country  are  to  be  caeredly  obaemd.** 

QUADR.XTUS.— The  name  of  an  early  Christian 
writer  who  hved  during  the  reigns  of  the  emperors 
Trajan  and  Adrian.  His  celebrated  work,  entitled 
"An  Apology  for  the  Christian  Rcli-^non,"  was  writ- 
ten with  much  ability ;  a  fragment  of  it,  iiowever,  oniy 
now  remains.  The  time  of  his  death  It  ttOt  fcnOWtt 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

QUAKRZ,  JOHN  JOACHIM,  a  cdebrated  flnte. 
player,  who  is  best  known  as  a  teacher  of  the  flute  to 
Frederic  the  Great.  He  was  born  in  Hanover  in 
lCg7.  His  father  was  a  smith.  After  holdmg  seve- 
ral appointiiMBta  ha  waa  invited,  iu  1741,  by  the  kiaff 
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of  PniMia.  to  Berlin,  and  ranuMd  with  that  monarch 
iintn  his  death  ni  1773.   He  £d  niidi  to  improve 

his  in<(trumpnt,  and  is  said  to  have  comjioscd  2[)[i 
concertos  and  200  solos  for  his  roval  pupiC  of  which 
few  came  befon  the  pubUe.  ¥ttamc  was  very  fond 
of  him,  and  cau^  a  monnment  to  be  cncted  to  him 
tifter  his  death. 

QUARLES.  FRANCIS,  an  English  poet,  uhi 
was  bom  in  1502  near  Romford  in  Kssex,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  i-ntered  at 
Lincol n '>s  I  ti n .  Me  was  under-secretary  to  Archbiabop 
Usher  in  Ireland,  from  which  country  he  was  driven, 
with  the  lose  of  hi«  property,  by  the  rebellion  of  1 64 1 , 
and  was  appointed  chronolof^cr  to  the  city  of  London. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  he  wrote  a 
work  entided  "The  Loyal  Convert,'*  wbieh  gave 
offence  to  the  parliament ;  and,  when  he  afterwards 
joined  the  king  at  Oxford,  his  property  was  seques- 
tmted,  and  his  books  and  MSS.  plundered.  He  was 
so  much  affected  by  hln  losses  that  grief  is  j^tipposed 
to  have  hastened  liis  death  in  1644.  Of  the  works 
of  Quarles,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  celebrated  is 
hie  "  Embleuu,"  a  «et  of  desisns  in  prints,  iUuttrated 
by  versee.  A  great  part  of  uiem  aro  borrowed  Iran 
till'  "  IlrnldernH*' of  Hermannus  Hiifjo,  Imt  the  verses 
are  his  own.  and,  in  the  tnid^it  of  much  false  taste  and 
eonceit,  contain  frequent  bursts  of  fkney  and  strolcea 
of  pathos. 

aU AT R E  M  E  R E  D  ii-a U I N  C Y,  ANTOiN E 
CHRYSOSTOME.  a  distiogtiished  Fimeh  «•9a^^ 
who  was  distinguisl)*  d  fnr  his  literary  taste  and  ta- 
lents before  the  comuienceujcnt  of  tlie  revolution. 
He  embraced  the  cause  of  moderate  reform,  and  in 
1791  was  chosen  deputy  for  Faria  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  where  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  consti- 
tnf  i  lu  .narchy.  His  firmness  and  moderation 
could  not  fail  to  displease  the  violent ;  and  be  was 
amonf  the  deputies  who,  on  die  8th  of  August,  were 
insulted  on  coming  out  of  the  assembly.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  legislative  assembly,  Quatremere 
was  thirteen  months  in  prison,  and,  after  the  pro- 
scriptions of  1793,  his  horror  of  the  tfrmrists  was 
such  that  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  5th  of  October,  1795.  The  party  of 
the  Jacobins  having  triumphed,  ha  was  condemned 
to  death  for  contumacy,  in  not  appearing  to  a  charge 
of  having  excited  a  revolt  against  the  convention. 
He  escaped;  and  a  iury  having,  in  July  1796,  de- 
darad  that  no  revolt  nad  nristad  on  that  occasion,  he 
came  fonvard,  t()ok  his  trial,  and  pronounc  ed  a  dis- 
course on  his  acquittal,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  boldness  and  strength.  The  department  of  the 
Seine  naincl  him,  in  1797,  deputy  to  the  council  of 
five  hundred  ;  but  hi.<;  opposition  to  the  revolutionists 
of  that  dav  in  vul  vc  1  him  in  the  sentence  of  iMoiah* 
mcnt  of  the  &th  of  September,  1797.  He  again 
escaped,  and  was  recalled  in  December  1799  by  the 
consuls.  In  1  Hf)0,  havinfj  been  named  member  of 
the  general  council  of  the  department  of  the  i>eine, 
be  was  appointed  seerataij  to  that  body,  and  was 
afrr  r  nrds  called  to  the  national  institute,  in  the  class 
of  hiiitory  and  ancient  literature.  In  1814  he  wem 
made  ofhcer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  censor  royal, 
and  intendant  of  arts  and  public  monuments.  In 
1815  he  was  named  member  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction.  He  was  appointed  editor  of  the  "  Journal 
des  Savants,"  for  the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  in 
1816,  and  knight  of  St.  Michael  in  181 7.  His  funeral 
discourses  on  many  of  hia  departed  fellow  academi- 


cians  were  distinffuished  for  their  ridi  and  fsnrnM 

elt»qiieoce. 

tilJE.SXAY,  FRAN'CIS,  a  French  physitiin  »bo 
was  principally  celebrated  as  a  writer  od  fvMai 
economy.  He  was  bom  in  1694,  and  died  stFlaii 
in  1774.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  acquind 
the  rudiments  of  his  profession  under  a  country  sor- 
K'eon;  aftorwhieh,ongoingtothe  meiroplii, he tw* 
came  sccretar)'  to  a  society  established  for  tb<  ia- 
provemenl  of  Burtjery.  At  length  he  took  the  de^ 
of  M.  D.,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  phyucian  to 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  tiie  mistress  of  LooitlV.. 
and  through  her  interest  became  physicisa  te  da 
king.  Amid  the  intrigues  of  a  licentious  court, Iw 
observed  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  appareot  im- 
terestedneas,  wirieh  fonned  a  strong  contrast  wiAda 
characters  of  those  around  him  TowariK  the  !">"" 
part  of  his  life  he  became  the  founder  of  the  jjtihUu  | 
sect  of  the  c  conoroists.  He  was  the  author  of  Ttnobi 
surgical  and  medical  works,  several  articles  in  ttf 
"  Encyclopt  die,'"  and  tracts  on  politics,  uiciodina'".^ 
Treatise  on  Physiocrasy,  or  the  GovemBMUt 
Advantageous  to  the  Human  Race." 

QUEVBDavILLBGAS,  DON  FRAKOSOO 
DE,  a  Spanish  poet,  who  was  born  at  Madriil  in  lis.',  ^ 
and  studied  at  Alcala  de  Ueoares.   Besides  tk  at-  i 
cient  languages,  his  course  of  studies  eonpiiMd  (Im- 
logy,  medicine,  and  jdiilosopby,  as  he  was  unoTilioir 
to  devote  himself  to        profetwiobal  pursuit.  Ht 
combined  extensive  learning  with  much  wit  and  gni 
originality.    In  con«'  »iiH'Tire  of  a  duel,  in  whici  1* 
adversary  fell,  he  tied  to  Italy,  whert:  his  sertiw 
gained  him  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  tlte  dvke 
of  Ossnna.  After  having  visited  Germany  and  fauti 
Quevedo  returned  to  Spain ;  and  on  accoont  d  hi* 
connexions  with  the  duke,  then  in  di«ifrace,  he 
arrested  and  confined  to  his  estate,  LaTorredeJiiaiii 
for  three  years.   To  rsstore  his  baaldi,  inpsited  If 
hia  confinement,  he  travelled  through  Spain,  ir.i*!- 
terwards  lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate,  wbtie  i 
probably  wrote  his  pcHins,  published  under  the  tiw 
of  "The  Bachelor  of  La  Torre  "    Phdip  IV.OS- 
ferred  on  him  the  place  of  (secretary,  and  in  lit 
Quevedo  married  the  sister  of  the  archbishop  of 
razin.    But  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years  bs 
imprisoned  for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  Ofivar»t,sW 
was  imputed  to  him  without  any  ]  roi  fH.  He 
released  after  two  years'  confinement,  but  iiis  betJ^ 
had  suiFered  much  from  bis  imprisonment  Bwi 
banished  from  court,  It^  retired  to  his  estate,  wbici 
iiad  been  repeatedly  plundered  wbUe  he  was  in  |)n^3^ 
and  died  at  Villa  Nueva  de  los  Infisntes  in  1645.  Hi^ 
works  are  various  in  their  character.    His  humorom 
productions  are  distinguished  for  playfulne**.  «"> 
and  invmrtkm.   His  prose  works  are  mostly  effu$i(>i^ 
of  humour  and  satire.    His  "  Visions"  bsfe 
translated  into  most  Enropean  language*;  hts**^* 
del  (>'i;in  Tacano"'  is  a  comic  roniHn;  e  i  '"j'-' 
called  by  the  Spaniards  "  picaresco."  He  al«(«  tw*- 
Uited  the  '*  Bnehiridion"  of  Epictotus  into  SfWM- 
His  works  were  published  at  I^rnsscls,  in  thn*^''* 
luriies  quarto,  in  l6G0  and  in  16/0,  and  ha«  mw8 
been  repeatedly  reprinted. 

QUICK,  JOHN,  an  eminent  nonronfonnurtdj 
vine,  who  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  16.'J6,  and  stiKBti 
at  Kxeier  college,  0.xford.  After  taking  his  d^ 
of  B.A.  he  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  was  or- 
dained according  to  the  forms  then  in  osa.  H* 
officiated  at  Unmagfou,  in  DtmaMn,  vhsBsev 
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was  inrited  tobe  minister  of  Kio«bridge  and  Church- 
ttow,  in  the  wine  county ;  bat  ukenrar^  removed  to 

Brixton,  whence  he  was  ejected  in  1663.  He  had 
some  valuable  preferments  odered  to  him  if  he  would 
conform,  but  his  opinions  were  fixed ;  for,  besides 
having  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  non- 
GonformiHts,  he  had  this  additional  dtliiculty,  tiiat  he 
was  one  of  those  whom  the  law  required  to  be  re- 
ordained  before  admission  into  the  cfuirch,  their  jire- 
viouH  ordination  beinj?  accounted  invalid.  He  conli- 
mied  for  some  time  after  his  ejection  to  preach  to  his 
people,  but  was  repeatedly  prosecnted  and  impri^ 
tMmed.  He  eecepted  an  oflfer  made  in  1679  to  be 
pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Middlcbur-^h,  in  Zea- 
land. Here,  however,  were  some  dissensions  which 
rendered  his  litnation  nneomfortable,  end  indnced 
him  to  return  tn  England  in  ]6SI,  where  he  preached 
])rivately  during  tlie  remainder  of  King  Charles  II.'s 
reiizn,  and  afterwards  taking  advantage  of  King 
James's  indulgence,  formed  a  congregation  in  Bar- 
tholomew Close.  He  died  in  April  17oG,  in  the  se- 
ventieth year  of  his  age.  Besides  three  funeral  ser- 
mons, he  published  two  tracti,  the  one.  "  llie  Young 
Man'e  Claim  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
the  other,  "An  Answer  to  that  Case  of  Conscience, 
Whether  it  be  Lawful  for  a  Man  to  Marry  his  de- 
ceased Wife'*  Sister  ?"  But  hie  most  valuable  work 
is  his  "  Synodicon  in  Gallia  Rcforroatn  ;  or  the  Acts, 
Decisions,  Decrees,  and  Laws  of  the  famous  National 
CouncUa  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France.  &c." 
This  work  is  composed  of  \  cry  interesting  and  au- 
thentic memorials,  collected  probably  while  he  was  in 
Zealand.  It  comprises  a  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
greaa  of  the  reformation  in  France,  down  to  the  revo- 
««lion  of  the  edict  of  Nantee  in  l685. 

QCff^K'.  JOHN,  a  hiKhly  gifted  EnRlish  actor, 
who  was  born  in  1748  in  Liondon,  where  his  father 
wtM  an  opulent  brewer.  He  early  in  life  displayed  a 
r.frr,r>.^  prrr^ilrction  for  the  Stage,  .\fter  playing  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  he  was  engaged  by  Foote 
at  the  Haymarket,  where  he  did  not  remain  long,  but 
procured  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden.  Quick 
mvr  be  considered  as  the  last  of  the  Garrick  school, 
and  deservedly  enjoyed  for  thirty-six  yeara  the  favour 
of  the  pubUc.  In  1798  he  ret'u^  from  the  stage ; 
wit  he  Sttbeequently  played  a  few  nights  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, affn-  the  de.ttruction  of  Covent  Garden  by  fire. 
His  death  took  place  at  Islington,  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1831.  Mr.  Davenport,  the  son-in-law  of  tbit  gentle- 
man. ii  n-flll  known  in  the  H 'cm ry  world  by  ttie  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  publications. 

QUIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  English  actor,  who 
vna  bom  in  London  in  1693,  but  wa.^  educated  in 
DnUin.  His  father  had  married  a  supposed  widow, 
whose  husband,  after  a  long  absence,  returned  and 
claimed  herj  on  which  account  Quin,  who  was  the 
offspring  of  the  connesion.  was  deemed  illegitimate, 
and  upon  his  father'^  dntli  in  1710.  was  left  witlinut 
a  fortune.  This  interruution  of  his  prospects  pre- 
vented him  from  being  adequately  educated  for  a  pro- 
fession, and  he  had  recourse  to  the  Dublin  stage  in 
1715,  and  in  a  year  after  secured  an  cn^'ajyement  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre.  In  1717  he  quitted  Drury 
lAneforthe  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fiehis,  where 
he  remaitted  seventeen  years,  and  eradually  acuuireil 
celebrity  in  characters  of  grave,  dignified,  and  sen- 
tentious tragedy,  a«  in  Cato,  Zanga,  and  Cori  olanus,  I 

wjbow  or  abOBf  aercastic  comic  humour,  as 
Falttafl;  VdpoM^  •luf  Sir  John  Brale.  In  1732  he 
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removed  with  the  same  company  to  Covent  Garden, 
but  in  1735  was  indnced  to  join  that  of  Fleetwood  at 

Drury  Lane,  on  such  terms  as  no  actor  Ik  !  previ- 
ously received ;  and  he  retained  the  pre-eminence 
until  the  appearance  of  Garrick  in  1741.  In  1747  he 
was  en^nigea  at  Covent  Garden  with  Garrick  ;  but  the 
new  actor  obtained  so  great  a  share  of  attention  as  to 
have  gradually  induced  Quin  to  retire.  His  last  per- 
formance was  Falstafi*,  in  which  character  he  is  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  exceeded.  He  survived 
his  retreat  several  years,  which  he  spent  chiefly  at 
Bath,  where  hia  fund  of  anecdote  and  pointed  aenae 
made  him  much  eought  after.  Quin,  who  wai  con-> 
vivial,  and  too  fond  of  the  bottle,  wa.s  often  coarse 
and  quarrelsome  on  these  occasions,  which  led  to  two 
or  three  hoetile  encounterv,  one  of  whidi  proved  fiitd 
to  his  antagonist  He  was  otherwise  manly,  sensible, 
and  generous;  and  his  deliverance  of  Thomson,  al- 
though then  unknown  to  him,  from  an  arrest  by  a 
present  of  100/.,  is  much  to  his  hononr.  He  dieif  at 
liallun  1706,  aged  seventy-three.  Garrick,  once  his 
rival  and  aftenvards  his  friend,  wrote  the  tpilaphfor 
hit  monument  in  Bath  cathedral. 

QU7NAULT,  PHILIPPE,  a  dietinninhed  French 
opera  write  r,  who  was  born  in  16,35.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  baker,  and  had  no  advantages  of  education. 
Excepting  aome  inetniction  in  r^ard  to  veratflca- 
tion  by  Tristan  L'Hermite,  he  owed  every  thinp  to 
his  own  industry  and  talent.  Even  before  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age  he  brought  out  some  playt,  and 
for  several  years  continued  to  write  with  ^Tirres')  for 
the  stage.  His  success,  hosvever,  only  rendered  him 
a  mark  for  the  satire  of  Boileau.  who  attacked  him 
with  eo  much  bittemeae  aa  to  have  injured  hia  own 
fame.  Quinaolt  then  abandoned  tragedy,  which  he 
felt  not  to  be  his  province;  and  connecting  himself 
with  Lully,  laboured  for  the  opera.  In  tius  lyric  de- 
percent  of  poetry  he  displayed  such  fedenta  aa  to  be 
placed  above  nil  1;  -  com])etitor8,  and  to  be  ranked  by 
the  best  judges  among  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  age  of  Lonia  XlV.  There  ia  nothing  in  the 
French  laiv^nia^'e  more  delicate,  tender,  and  inge- 
nious, than  ttie  turn  of  his  songs  and  luve  dialogues. 
Boileau,  and  the  other  censurers  of  Quinault,  attri- 
buted the  success  of  his  lueoea  solely  to  the  merit  of 
LuUy's  music ;  which,  however,  ia  now  forgotten, 
while  Quinault's  vcr.se  is  always  read  with  pleasure. 
His  "Armide,"  which  apjpeared  in  1686,  and  hia 
"  Atys."  are  masterpiecee  ra  ^ehr  khid.  QniiBniH^ 
who  was  not  without  e.ti)criencc  in  afTairsof  business, 
married  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  whose  estate 
he  had  settled,  and  purehaaed  the  poet  <^  auditor  in 
the  chamber  of  nccounf'j  He  loon  after  received 
into  the  Frencli  avjaiiemy,  and  in  the  name  of  that 
body  congratulated  the  king  on  his  return  from  the 
campaigns  of  1675  and  1677*  The  flattery  which  he 
employed  in  his  prologues  obtuned  him  a  pension. 
A  melancholy,  produced  ]»ro!iably  by  the  decline  of 
his  health,  disturbed  the  happiness  of  bis  last  years. 
He  was  filled  with  regret  for  having  devoted  his 
talents  to  theatrical  productions,  and  determined  to 
apply  what  remained  of  his  powers  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  king.  He  began  a  poem  upon  the  ex> 
I  lirpation  of  protf'tTnti -m  in  France,  which,  however, 
would  yuly  have  umiimsiied  bis  reputation.  He  died 
in  1688.  In  society  Quinault  was  polite,  amiable,, 
and  kind ;  and,  besides  his  theatrical  pieces,  he  was 
Uie  author  of  several  occasional  poems. 
QUINCY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  pbysidan  whowat 
3  Y2 
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also  distinguished  as  a  medical  writer.  He  |>racti8ed 
his  profession  and  delivered  lecl»:vi  in  L  union  for 
many  years  wilbxreat  success,  and  died  lu  the  metro- 
polis in  1713.  Hit  principal  works  are,  "The  Dis- 
pensatory of  the  Royal  College  of  Physictnns,  trnns- 
lated  willi  Notes  and  llemarkB,"  and  his  "  Lexicon 
Physico-Medicum,  or  a  New  Physical  Dictionary." 

QtFlNCY,  JOSIAH,  an  eminent  American  pa- 
triot, who  was  horn  in  Boston  in  1744.  He  acquired 
the  rudiment*)  of  a  classical  eduration  at  Braintree, 
and  in  1759  entered  Harvard  collie,  where  he  be- 
came eonspienona  for  induatry,  acu.  and  talent.  In 
17G3  he  graduated,  and  tlirce  years  afterwards  lie 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Immediately 
after  he  entered  the  office  of  Oxenbridge  ITiatcher, 
a  distin^ished  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  waa  subse- 
quently associated  with  James  Otis  against  the  famous 
writs  of  assistance.  He  had  not  been  long  admitted 
to  the  bar  before  be  obtained  an  extensive  practice 
and  high  profbaiiond  rank.  He  made  himself  equally 
conspicuous  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  wrote  and 
spoke  against  the  encroachments  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  October  1709  he  married  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Phillips,  Esq.,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  duty  which  it 
required  all  his  strength  of  mind  to  discharge.  On 
the  5th  ai  March  in  that  year  occurred,  what  is  called 
the  **  Boston  masstcre."  A  partv  of  British  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  rreston,  having  fired 
upon  and  killed  a  number  of  persons  in  a  mob,  by 
whom  they  had  been  attacked  with  stones  and  other 
missiles,  Captain  Preston  and  the  accused  soldiers 
selected  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Quincv  for  their  de- 
fenders, notwithBtanding  the  intense  hostility  which 
those  gentlemen  had  always  evinced  towards  the  pro- 
ceedings ^  England,  il  wa«  a  trying  moment  for 
both  of  those  patriots.  The  soldiery  had  acted  in 
self-defence,  and  were  entitled  to  the  best  means  of 
obtuninit  justice ;  but  the  pobUc  feeling  was  so  bit- 
ter a^ain^^t  them,  that  the  advocates  they  had  chosen 
saw  mevitable  odmm  in  undertaking  their  cause. 
They  nevertheless  did  rsliat  duty  demanded,  and  the 
•oldiera  were  acquitted  with  the  exception  of  two* 
who  reeeivod  a  slight  punishment.  For  •  time^  die 
well-earned  popularity  of  their  defenders  remuned 
under  a  cloud,  but  only  to  shine  afterwards  with 
greater  brightness.  Un^  1772  Mr.  Quincy  con- 
tinued actively  en gajjed  in  his  profession,  at  the  same 
time  constantly  disseminating  his  patriotic  sentiments 
by  writing;  but  in  that  year  his  naturally  delicate 
constitution  became  so  much  exhausted  by  unremitted 
occupation,  thi^  he  was  obliged  toahandon  dl  hnm- 
ncss  His  complaint  assumed  a  pulmonary  charac- 
ter, and  in  February  17/3  it  was  decided  that  his  only 
hope  of  life  depended  upon  an  tmmediata  change  to 
a  more  southern  climate.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th 
of  that  month,  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  South 
CaroUna.  He  returned  to  Boston  by  land  in  the  en- 
•ning  May»  so  much  improved  in  health  as  to  be  able 
to  rsavma  hia  professiomd  and  pohtical  IdMmra. 

In  May  1774  hf  ]  iu!jlished  his  chief  political  work, 
entitled  **  ObservatKuis  on  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
commonly  called  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  with  Thoughts 
on  Civil  Society  and  Standing  Armies,"  which  is  af- 
fixed to  the  interesting  memoir  of  him  written  in 
1825  by  his  son  Josiah  Quincy,  then  president  of 
Harvard  college.  Soon  after  this  work  was  adver- 
beinff  in  the  uress*  ha  teeeivad  a  eommu- 
*     '  'Your  weU-«iab«r»  Id  which  he 


was  warned  of  the  imminent  danger  the  writer  con- 
sidered him  in,  "  of  the  loss  of  life  and  contiscalion 
of  his  estate*"  and  at  the  same  time  was  conjund  to 
abandon  hie  **  treaaonaUe  and  rebdGons^  eoans,  sad 
devote  his  **  rare  talents"  to  recnnriVing  the  people 
with  the  English  government,  iriMtead  of  "  keeping 
ui>  their  frenzy."  To  this  he  pubUshedareidy  iaihi 
"  Massachusetts  Gazette,"  in  which  is  this  pessige: 
— "  '1  he  danger  and  the  wrongs  of  my  counUy  ire  to 
me  equally  apparent.    In  all  my  public  exeitioai  I 
feel  a  sense  of  right  and  duty,  tfaiat  not  only  satiifiH 
my  eonadence,  Init  inspires  my  lod.  Wulellnt 
this  sentiment,  T  sli  :1]  {>ersevere  UU  mj'  undpr^tiaf?- 
ing  is  convinced  ui  ita  error — a  conviction  that  viil 
not  be  wrought  by  the  arm  of  power,  or  the  band  of 
an  assassin."  In  September  1 774  Mr.  Quincy  laileil 
for  England,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  pohlical 
friends,  who  supposed  that  be  might  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  his  country  in  London.   Ha  landed  at  l-ii- 
mouth,  and  nroceeded  dienea  to  Ae  metropohs.  In 
London  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  tho 
principal  Whigs,  and  was  unremitting  in  hia  labo«r« 
to  promote  hia  conntry'a  interests  in  i^rery  way  ^ 
was  in  his  power.    He  maintained  a  constant  eorrf. 
spondence  with  many  of  the  patriotic  leaden  in  Ai»- 
nca,  which,  together  with  his  interesting  iournal, » 
contained  in  the  volume  of  his  son,  to  which  ws  ksw 
referred.  After  remaintnir  in  LtrndoB  untl  UmA 
1775  he  eni!>arked  for  America,  because  his  intiinau 
friends  m  tiiat  city  thought  that  his  return  then 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  cause  for  wtiA 
he  was  toiling,  though  his  health  had  been  for  jobb 
time  in  such  a  state  that  his  physician  had  ttroniflj 
advised  his  remaining  in  England,  and  tryinfi  li? 
Bristol  air  and  water,  and  he  himself  was  eonvioKd 
that  his  recovery  depended  upon  foOowing  the  id- 
v\co.    Hp  TV  \fr  rt  ached  his  native  shores.  Heg«v 
worse  and  worse  dunag  the  VoyagOt  and  on  the  ^ 
of  April,  when  in  sigfat  of  land*  btuthed  his  lut, « 
the  early  age  of  thir^mii«  jmn, «  nm^  tp  h»  Wn 
of  country. 

QUINTILI  ANUS,  or  QUIXCTILIANVS.  M  \K. 
CUS  FABiUS,  an  eminent  writer,  who  flonriibed  n 
the  first  cenlory  «f  die  ChrietiaB  en,  mid  at  aa  odf 

age  left  Calaguns,  now  Calaliorra,in  Spain,  the  plJ-*^" 
of  his  birth,  for  Home,  wiiere  he  first  dtstisgiui^ 
himself  an  advocate,  and  afterwards  as  a  rfaettn- 
cian  and  writer.  Some  of  the  mo^t  eminent  RoSM>* 
were  his  pupils,  and  the  emperor  Domitian  besto««d 
on  him  the  consular  dignity.  During  the  reign  v: 
that  emperor  Uuintilian  wrote  hia  esoelknt  vort. 
*' De  InstitatioiM  Oiatmia,**  whkli  eottlatas  a  ^sM 
of  rhetoric;  it  exhibits  him  as  a  pmrtispd  master. » 
man  of  taste  and  talents,  and  a  worthy  imitator  of  ^  >' 
cero.  The  tenth  book,  which  contains  bis  opiniw 
of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  |«rticularlyiatefSlt- 
ing  and  important  for  the  history  of  literaturf .  and  w 
characterized  no  less  by  acuteness  than  cnginn  -^f 
reasoning.  There  are  alao  a  ooosidenble  numbo  €<( 
rbelorieal  apeediat  or  dedanatioiia  ailrihatad  «»  bin. 
but  they  are  not  considered  genuine.  A  lre4ti«.*'P* 
Oratorious  sive  de  Causis  Corruptse  Eloquential^ 
often  published  with  his  work^  but  it  aoo  muAtt 
to  Tacitus  and  to  other  writers. 

QUINTUS  CALABER,  or  SMYRN^US,aOi«k 
poet,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  uncertain. 
His  siunamea  are  derived  from  the  discovery  of  bi* 
poem  in  Cblahria,  and  hit  nsBtim  of  Smyrna  as  tbc 
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QUIROGA,  ANTONIO  RABENIiR.  GOITLIEB  WILLIAM. 

fborth  amtarf,  A.  D.  Hit "  Su|?plenient  to  Homer/' 

contintiation  of  the  Iliad 
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18  a  contmtiation  of  the  lIia(J,  in  wliich  Unraer  is  in- 
deed koitated,  but  by  no  mertr  s  t  (jiiallcd  id  grace  and 
aimplicity.  One  of  the  1><  hi:  >  ntical  editimu  flf  ttui 
work  ifl  by  Tycbeen,  with  remark*  by  Ueyne. 

QUIROGA.  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  who,  in  January  1 820,  declared  them- 
•elvea  ui  favour  of  the  conatitutioa  of  the  cortea  of 
1819.  B»  wtt  hon  ia  Gdicb  in        of  avery  re- 
spectable family.    After  havinff  served  in  the  nary, 
he  entered  the  army  in  18U8  and  distin^nushed  hun* 
self  under  Morillo  in  the  tnrofSi»niiih  independence. 
In  1814  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  few 
years  after,  colonel  in  the  forces  designed  for  America. 
Perceiving  the  discontent  of  the  troops,  Quiroga,  in 
1819»  placed  himaelf  at  the  head  of  tbe  conspiracy  gut 
vpvnmrtlie  influence  of  the  general,  GountlM  Abis- 
bal ;  the  latter,  ho^vrv^r  li:jvin/  divulged  the  fact  of 
the  conspiracy,  Uuuroga  and  several  other  officers 
were  thrown  mto  prison,  from  which  they  H  ere  re- 
leased by  the  insurrection  of  the  troops  under  Riego 
in  January  1820.    Quiroga  was  now  promoted  to  a 
miijor  ^^eneralcy,  and  chosen  by  the  province  of  Ga- 
ItcianKmber  of  the  extraordinary  cortea  of  1820.  In 
tfiH  body  he  wm  dhtingniehed  no  leae  for  la»  mo- 
dcntion  and  prudence  th  n:  for  l  is  zrni,  npposing  with 
eqnd  firmness  and  eloquence  the  encroachments  of 
powieraiid  popular  licentiousness.   In  1821  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  second  miliLiry 
province,  Galicia,  and  the  cortes  voted  him  an  estate 
ass  a  mark  of  the  national  gratitude;  but  he  declined 
to  accept  it  as  he  considered  the  burden*  of  the  na. 
tioD  abeady  too  great.   In  Mareh  1822  a  dnel  took 
place  between  him  and  the  deputy,  Morena  Gucrra, 
inconsequence  of  the  latter  having  insulted  him  in 
Wfend  letters.    It  was  arranged  that  only  one  pistol 
should  be  loaded,  and  that  lots  should  be  drawn  for 
it.    Chance  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Ciuiroga,  and  he 
immediately  hred  it  into  the  air.    In  the  campaign 
of  1823  he  commanded  the  fourth  divtaton  \matx 
MoriOo,  and  when  th«  latter  entered  into  a  kind  of 
convention  of  neutrality  with  the  enemy,  Quiroga 
separated  from  bim,  and  attcinpud  to  defend  Co- 
mnna  against  the  French  ;  but  i)is  means  were  in- 
sufficient, and  after  further  ineffectual  aHenij'tH  in 
defence  of  the  constitution,  he  retired  to  England. 
In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  patriots  who  endeavoured 
to  organise  a  new  insurrection  in  Spain  by  an  inva- 
sion firom      Pyreneee,  bnt  the  •ttemptwat  without 
puccess. 

RABANUS,  MAURUSMAGNENTIUS.alearned 
German  prelate,  who  was  born  in  785  at  Mayence. 
received  nis  first  instruction  at  Fulda,  and  afterwards 
became  the  disciple  of  Alaiin  at  Tours.  In  822  he 
was  made  abbot  of  Fulda.  In  839  the  monks  expelled 
bim,  alleging  that  in  conaequenoe  of  hi*  derotuig  so 
inneh  time  to  lii*  etodiee  aflUn  of  themonwtery 
were  neglrrte  !  They  afterwards  wished  hira  to  re- 
■oroe  the  government,  btit  be  declined  and  remained 
in  retirement  until  847,  wh«i  h$  wm  made  Miliop  of 
Mayence.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  <?uTrtmnn  n 
council,  in  which  he  procured  the  condenmaLiuu  of 
Godeschalc,  for  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  St.  Au- 
gustine respecting  predestination  and  grace.  Baba- 
on*  died  in  856.  He  waa  a  man  of  great  leaning, 
which  he  flis])layed  in  several  treatises  and  commen- 
taries xvliich  were  published  in  1627  at  Cologne,  in 
three  volumes  folio. 

RAAAUT  i)£  SI.  £TI£NM£,  JOiUi  FAUU 


a  French  protestant  clergyman  and  advocate,  who  was 

born  in  1741  at  Nismes,  lur  which  city  he  was  chu>eii 
a  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly  in  i7t>Li.  He 
had  previottdy  obtained  lome  reputation  by  his  wrii< 
ings.  and  possessing  eloquence  and  address  he  np. 
peared  with  advantage  as  a  public  speaker.    He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  first  as  one  of  the  warmest 
advocates  for  innovation  ^  but  on  being  elected  a 
member  of  tha  national  conTmtion,  hie  ardour  in 
some  degree  subsided.   He  hafi  tho  courage  to  speak 
against  the  right  of  the  conwutiun  to  .Hit  in  judgment 
on  Louis  Xvl. ;  but  his  senttments  and  his  con- 
nexions with  the  Girondists  proved  his  destruction. 
He  was  anested  June  2,  1793,  but  made  his  escape, 
and  was  declared  an  outlaw  on  the  '2Sth  of  July.  He 
returned  to  Paris  and  found  an  aavltun  in  the  iiooeo 
of  hia  brother.  Being  discovered  oy  accident,  be  waa 
guillotined,  DecernhfT     17^K5     Hepublished  several 
historical  and  political  works,  among  which  are  "Let- 
tree  sur  I'Histoire  Primitive  de  la  GrTce,"  and  "Pr^eia 
de  I'Histoire  «le  la  Revolution  de  France." 

RABELAIS.  FIIANCOIS.  a  clever  French  writer 
and  satirist,  who  was  born  in  Touraine  about  1483, 
aad  spent  many  of  hi*  early  veara  in  the  eoovent  of 
tha  Fianciacan*  at  Pontenay  le  Gorapta.  He  subae- 
qncntly  entered  thp  <  r  if  r  of  the  Henedictiiics,  but 
soon  after  went  to  M<mtpeilier  as  a  secular  pries t,  and 
afterwards  studied  medicine,  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  taught  and  practised  the  medical  j  rnfc^- 
sion.  Remorse  or  fear  induced  him  to  procure  frona 
Paul  III.  absolution  for  the  violation  of  his  monastic 
vows,  and  he  spent  some  time  aa  canon  in  the  abb«^ 
of  Sunt  Maur  des  Foaaft,  where  he  was  placed  by  the 
interest  of  his  patron,  the  cardinal  du  Bellay,  and 
where  he  is  supposed  tu  have  written  a  considerable 
|)art  of  bis  "  Pantagmel."  He  was  afterwards  trane- 
ferred  to  Mention  as  parish  priest.  He  died  nt  Pnris 
in  1553.  Voltaire  censures  the  "  Gargautua  "  and 
•*  Pantagmel,"  in  which  the  taste  of  the  age  for  the 
wonderful  and  the  ignorance  of  the  monk*  are  se- 
verely satiriMd  t  but  the  bnflbonery  which  it  contain* 
must  be  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  not  to 
the  taste  of  ilabelais,  vvho  is,  however,  much  below 
Servantes  in  humour.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
flexibility  and  finish  to  the  yet  rude  and  harsh  lan- 
guage of  liis  country.  Boileau  calls  him  "  la  raison 
en  masque,"  and  Rousseau,  "  le  ytntil  mattre  Fran- 
':ois."  Rabelais  was  a  conscientious  teacher  of  hia 
people,  and  it  waa  his  pleaaura  to  inetmet  the  ch9hd- 
ren  of  his  parish  in  sacred  music.  His  house  waa 
the  resort  of  the  learned,  his  purse  was  always  open 
to  the  needy,  and  his  medical  skill  waa  employed  in 
the  service  of  his  parish.  His  work  cannot  now  ho 
easily  understood  without  glossaries  and  commenta- 
ries, the  best  of  which  is  in  th«  aditaou  of  i« Duchtt, 
with  engravings  by  Katft. 

RABENElC  GOTTLIEB  WILLIAM,  a  German 
satirist,  who  was  bom  in  1714,  near  Leijisic,  and  was 
comptroller  of  the  taxes  for  the  circle  of  Leinsic  until 
his  death  in  1 77  i .  His  works  were  ra'published  nfve- 
rri!  timps,  but  the  latest  edition  appeared  at  Leij^sic 
ui  1771.  His  life,  byWeisse,  appeared  in  177'2.  He 
never  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  personalities,  but 
chaitiied  folly  in  generals  Hi*  aatire  would  be  con- 
sidered rather  tame  in  thia  eonntry,  where  the  party 
contentions  incident  to  a  free  government  give  rise  to 
violent  abuse  and  biting  ridicule  unheard  of  m  arbi- 
trary governments.  His  worka  have  been  translated 
into  French  and  Dutch.  A  wpwt  of  his  death  ha. 
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710  ,  RACINE. 

came  current  long  before  his  actual  decease ;  so  that 
he  bad  the  pleasure  of  learning  wbal  peopla  said 
about  him. 

UAl  lNK,  JOHN'.— Tliis  diMinifuinticd  dramatist 
who  shares  with  Curoedle  the  honours  of  French 
tragedy,  was  born  at  La  Perte  MQon  in  1639,  and 
received  his  education  at  Tort  Royal,  where  he  made 
great  progress  in  scbolaiitic  knowledge.  He  after- 
wards  removed  to  the  college  at  ilarcourt,  where  be 
went  through  a  course  of  philosophy.  He  was  first 
known  as  an  author  by  a  poem  comjiosed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XH'  ,calle(i  the  "  X>*mi)hof  the  Seine," 
lor  which  he  received  a  pension.  The  success  of  this 


J  0  H  N— -R  ADCLiFFE,  ANNE. 

stituie  die  merit  of  hn  iouBortal  trafediea.  ConcBe 

might  surpass  him  in  heroic  seotimeDta  and  tke 
epic  character  of  his  personages,  but  the  great  art  of 
moving  the  passions,  and  interesting  the  b«ut,«ai 
the  peculiar  talent  of  Radne.  We  aobjoin  bit  aato- 
graph. 


RADCIJFFE.ANNK— Tills  eminent  Fr.jili-l;  au- 
thoress w  as  Imrn  in  London  on  U»e  9th  of  July,  1(04, 


litde  piece  indnced  him  to  devote  his  talent*  to  the  &t^d  having  received  a  good  education  waa  nsainadtt 


service  of  the  theatre,  and  he  successively  produced 
"Andromache,"  "  ilerenice,"  "  Iphigenia,"  and  "  Phe- 
dra,"  which  were  received  with  great  apphiuse,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  which  envy  and  cabal 
are  ever  ready  to  raise  against  superior  jjcmus,  aud 
although  Corneillewan  then  in  his  highest  reputation. 

After  the  publtcation  of  "  Pbedra,"  Racine  formed 
the  reiolullonof  quitting  the  theatre  forever,  although 
lie  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  his  talents 
in  full  vigour.  From  hi^  infancy  he  had  entertained  a 
deep  sense  uf  religion,  and  though  these  pious  senti- 
ments had  been  smothered  liy  his  connexions  with 
the  theatre,  it  now  triumphed  over  all  other  considera- 
tions. Not  only  did  he  resolve  to  write  no  more  plays, 


Bath,  wliere  her  parents  then  rtsidcd,  to  >tr  Rad- 
chtTe,  who  subsequently  btcamepruprietor  and  tditor 
of  "  The  English  Chronicle."  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  her  person  and  habits  ia  from  the  pen  «f  i 
contemporary : — 

"  ']"his  admirahle  w  riter,  whom  I  rememher  froir\ 
about  the  time  of  her  twentieth  year,  was,  ia  bti 
youth,  of  a  figure  exquisitelv  proportioned,  wfaQe  she 
resembled  her  father,  and  nis  hrotlier  and  sister,  in 
being  low  of  stature.  Her  complexiyu  was  beautiful, 
as  was  her  whole  countenance,  especially  her  ejet, 
eyebrows,  and  mouth.  Of  the  faculties  of  her  miod 
let  her  works  sjieak.  Her  tastes  were  Huch  as  roighi 
he  expected  from  those  works.    To  contemplite  lb« 


but  likewise  to  perform  a  rigoroua  penance  for  those  glories  of  creation,  but  more  particularly  the  gnnda 
he  had  already  written,  and  had  actually  formed  the  |  features  of  their  display,  was  oneof  her  diief  ddigtiti; 


desigTi  of  becoming  a  Carthusian  friar.  But  his 
religious  director  counteracted  this  intention,  and 
advised  him  to  marry,  and  he  complied  with  this 
advice.  Although  Racine  had  made  it  a  point  of  re- 
ligion to  renounce  poetry,  be  could  not  resist  the  en- 
trt  aty  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  compose  a  tragedy 


to  listen  to  fine  music  was  another.  Slie  had  also  a 
graithcaiiun  in  listening  to  any  good  verbal  M)U04l«, 
and  would  desire  to  bear  passages  repeated  from  tb< 
Latin  and  Greek  classics,  requiring,  at  inter\-als,  the 
mo«t  literal  translations  that  could  l)c  given,  with  aD 
that  wiLH  possible  of  their  idiom,  howmuchsoem  ti* 


for  her  vouog  ladiea  at  the  convent  of  bt.  Cyr,  and  j  version  might  be  embarra«!ied  by  that  aim  at  cnct- 
to  take  the  subject  from  the  Bible.  Rarine  composed  I 

"Esther,"  which  was  received  with  universal  aj)- 
ulause;  this  was  followed  two  years  after  by  "  Atha-  , 
iiah,"  which  did  not  then  meet  with  the  success  it 

deserved,  and  which  it  has  mnce  locaivsd  from  the  I  being obser^-ed  can  scarcely  he  at  ease,  except  in 


Though  her  fancy  was  prompt,  and  shew. 

as  will  readily  he  suppose<l,  (pialilied  in  many  resj-^cl' 
for  conversation,  she  had  not  the  confidence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  mthottt  which  •  person  consooaiof 


imt>artial  judgment  of  poiterity. 

Disappointed  with  tne  unfavourable  reception  of 
this  piece.  Racine  became  more  disgusted  than  ever 
with  {>oetry,  which  he  now  totally  renonnced.  He 

passed  the  latter  ^  rus  of  his  life  in  composing  ,i 
*•  History  of  the  Hou!*e  of  I'ort  Royal,"  where  he 
was  educated.  Kacine  |u)sscssed  great  sensibility  and 
delicacy  of  roinil,  which  contrihuti  c!  tn  t!u  r; n  his 
life.  For  though  he  liad  been  much  ul  court,  his 
simplicity  of  character  bad  not  learned  the  art  of  din- 
guisiog  bis  sentiments.  Having  dra^vn  op  a  memo- 
rial upon  the  miseries  of  the  peoi)le,  and  the  means 
of  relieving  them,  he  lent  it  to  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non to  read.  It  came  to  tiie  knowledge  of  the  king, 
who  commended  the  zeal  of  Kacine,  but  disapprovecl 
his  interfering  with  political  affairs,  and  t^aid,  witli  an 
angry  tone,  "  Because  he  knows  how  to  write  good 
Aer-scH.  does  he  think  he  knows  every  thing?  And 
wotdd  he  be  a  minister  of  state  because  he  ia  a  great 
poet.'*  These  words  so  sensibly  affected  Racine,  that 
it  brought  on  a  fever,  of  wbidi  he  died  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1G99. 

The  king,  who  appiedated  his  talents,  often  sent 
to  him  during  hi.s  illness,  m  l  landing  after  his  death 
that  his  fame  wa.s  greaur  liiun  ins  riches,  settled  a 
handsome  pension  upon  his  family.  Tenderness  and 
delicacy,  u^^ted  to  an  elegant  and  correct  style,  con- 


I  tried  society.    Yet  she  hail  not  been  w  ithout  »ome 
!  good  examples  of  what  must  have  been  ready  conver- 
sation in  more  exten«ive  cirdoi.   Besides  that  agmt 
part  of  her  youth  had  been  passed  in  the  residnet* 

i  f  her  superior  relatives,  she  had  the  advanU^e 
heing  much  loved,  when  a  child,  by  the  ial«  Mr 
Bcnlley,  to  whom,  on  the  establishment  of  the  fabnc 
known  by  the  name  of  Wedgwood  and  liontley  *. 
was  appropriated  the  superintendence  uf  ail  that  re- 
lated to  foiiii  and  design.  Mr.  Wedgwood  wa?  tbe 
intelligent  mau  of  commerce  and  tbe  ablecbeuuMi 
Mr.  Bentley  the  man  of  more  general  liteianveaod 
of  UisXe  in  the  arts.  One  of  her  mother*s  t-i-ttrs  wa* 
married  to  Mr.  Bentley.  and.  during  the  itk  ot  b<r 
aunt,  who  was  accoroptisbed  '  according  to  the  noiif- 
ration,' — may  I  say,  the  v  ise  moderation  : — of  li»at 
day,  tlu'  liiLle  niece  wa.s  a  favourite  gutst  at  CbeU* 
and  afterwards  at  Turnham  Green,  where  Mr.  ani 
Mrs.  Bentley  resided.  Attheir  bouse  she  sav  sorni 
persons  of  distinction  for  Kteratore,  snd  otben.  vkL>. 
without  having  been  so  distinguished,  were  !:cr;<^fTi»i 
objects  of  hitenUon  for  their  mmds  and  ihcu  lia"- 
ners.  Of  the  former  class  the  late  Mrs.  Montagu?, 
and  once,  1  think,  .Mrs,  I'l  ■  :  ,  of  the  latter, Mn- 
Ord.  The  gentleman  caiad  -Viucnian  Stuart  »SI 
also  a  ^'isitor  there." 
llius  connected,  10  a  manner  which  must  hsre  in- 
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dUced  her  to  Auk^k  ber  Uttnuy  powaa*  Mn.  Had- 

cliffe  first  came  before  the  public  as  n  novelist  in  1 7^9, 
only  two  yearn  after  ber  marriage,  ami  when  wive  was 
twenty-four  year*  old.    A  romance,  pntitletj  "The 
Castles  of  Athlin  ami  Dunlfayoe,"  which  she  then 
produced,  gave  but  moderate  intimation  of  the  au- 
thoress's peculiar  powers.   The  scene  is  laid  in  Scot- 
land daring  the  dark  am,  but  urithoutany  attemot  to 
trace  cither  ^e  peeuliar  maiinen  or  ecenery  of  the 
rnr.ntry  ;  and  althoiiKh,  in  reading  the  work  with  that 
express  purpose,  we  can  now  trace  some  Kerras  of 
that  taste  and  talent  fSor  the  wttd,  romantic,  and  mys- 
terioin,  wliich  the  niithoress  afterwards  prn|di)yc-d 
with  such  eii'ect,  we  cannot  consider  the  work,  on  the 
whole,  aa  by  any  meana  worthy  of  her  pen.   It  is 
always,  however,  of  consequence  to  the  history  of 
human  ({guius  to  preserve  itti  earlier  ciforts,  that  we 
may  trace,  if  possible,  how  the  oak  at  length  germi- 
nalea  from  the  unmarked  acorn.   Mrs.  lladcliffe'a 
frenine  w««  more  advantageously  displayed  in  the 
"Sicilian  Romance,"  which  appeared  m  1790.  This 
work  displays  the  exuberance  and  fertility  of  ima^^ina- 
tlon  which  wae  the  autheraai'c  {trineipal  enaracteriatie. 
Adventurf'H  heaped  on  adventures  in  quick  and  hril- 
Lant  (>ucce8sion,  with  all  the  hair-breadth  cliarins  of 
escape  or  capture,  hurry  the  reader  along  with  them, 
and  the  imagery  and  scenery  by  which  the  action  is 
relieved  are  like  those  of  a  splendid  oriental  tale. 
8tiU  this  work  had  marked  traces  of  the  defecta  na- 
tural to  an  unpractised  authoress.   The  acenee  were 
inartificlally  connected,  and  the  characters  hastily 
sketched,  without  any  attempt  at  individual  distinc- 
tions, being  cast  in  the  usual  mould  of  ardent  lovers, 
tyrannical  parente,  with  doroeatie  mfliana,  fnurds, 
and  others,  who  had  wept  or  hloruied  tlirounh  the 
rlia^)ters  pf  romanre  without  much  alteration  in  their 
family  habits  or  features  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
I  n  fore  Mrs.  RatlclifTf'^  liinr     Neverthcdess,  the"  Si- 
ciiian  Romance'  attracted  much  notice  among  the 
novol  readers  nf  the  day,  as  far  excelling  the  ordinary 
meagrencss  of  stale  and  uninteresting  incideni  with 
which  they  were  at  that  time  regaled  from  the  Leaden- 
hall  press.    Indeed  the  praise  may  be  claimed  for 
Mra.  Raddiffo  of  having  been  the  fir&t  to  introduce 
into  ber  prose  fictione  a  tone  of  £uicifiil  debcnptiun 
and  impressive  narrativa,  which  had  hitherto  been 
excUisively  applied  to  poetry. 

'*  The  Romance  of  the  Foreat,"  which  appeared  in 
1791.  placed  the  aulhoreH^  at  once  in  that  rank  nf  pre- 
eminence in  her  own  particular  style  of  composition  in 
which  her  works  have  ever  since  maintained  her.  Her 
fancy  in  tbia  new  effort  was  more  regulated,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  fetters  of  a  regular  story.  The  persons, 
too,  although  perhaps  there  is  nothmg  very  original 
in  tlie  conception,  were  depicted  with  skill  far  supe- 
riorto  that  which  tin  anthonw  had  hithertodisplayed, 
an  l  tl)t'  work  attracted  the  public  attention  in  pro- 
portion. That  of  La  Motte,  indeed,  is  sketched  with 
particular  talent,  and  most  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
piece  depends  upon  the  vacillations  of  a  c!i nr n  tc>r 
wbot  though  upon  the  whole  we  may  rather  term  una 
weak  and  vicioua  than  villainoue.  ia,  neverthelcae,  at 
every  moment  on  the  point  of  becoming  an  agent  in 
atrocities  which  his  heart  disapproves  of.  He  is  the 
exact  picture  of  "  the  needy  man  who  has  known 
better  days,"  and  who  spitted  at  the  world  from  which 
he  had  ottn  axpdled  with  contempt,  and  condemned 
}>y  circumstances  to  see";  an  asylum  in  a  desolate 
caatie  full  of  mjstcriea  aud  honors,  avenges  hiimelf 
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by  playing  the  gloomy  deepot  within  hit  own  Hunily* 

anf!  fvrrinnizinsf  over  those  who  were  subjected  to 
iiim  only  by  their  atrong  sense  of  duty.  A  more 
poweiful  agent  ajipears  in  the  scene — obtains  the 
mastery  over  this  dark  but  irresolute  spirit,  and,  by 
alternate  exertion  of  seduction  and  terror,  compels 
him  to  be  his  agent  in  schemes  against  the  nrtue  and 
even  the  life  of  an  orphant  whom  be  was  bound  in 
gratitude,  a«  well  aa  in  honour  and  hospitality,  to 
cherish  and  protect.  The  heroine,  too,  wearing  the 
usual  costume  of  innocence,  purity,  and  simplicity, 
aa  proper  to  heroinea  aa  white  gowna  are  to  the  eax 
in  {general,  has  some  plea^sinj?  touches  of  originality. 
Her  grateful  affection  for  the  La  Motte  family' — her 
reyaaoe  on  their  truth  and  honour  when  the  wife  had 
become  unkind,  and  the  father  tre;'.clieroiiH  towards 
her,  is  an  inlerealing  and  mdividuai  trait  in  ner 
character. 

PaauogsomaminOTWwkawacooMto  "TheMya- 
teries  of  Udolpho."  The  rery  name  wat  fascinating, 

and  the  public,  who  rushed  upon  it  with  all  the  e;iger- 
nesa  of  curiosity,  roae  from  it  with  uoaaied  appetite. 
Whanafamnywaa  numeroiM  the  tolumea  flew,  and 

were  sometime  ^  t  i  rn  fr  in  hnn  i  t  o  hand,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  those  wil  l- ■  ^luli^e.H  were  thus  interrupted 
were  a  general  trilmu  in  the  ^(enius  of  the  autlioress. 
One  might  still  be  found  of  a  diHVrent  and  higher 
description  in  the  dwelling  of  the  lonely  invalid,  or 
neglected  votary  of  celibacy,  who  was  bewitched 
away  from  a  tense  of  solitude,  of  indiapoaition,  of  the 
neglect  of  the  world,  or  of  secret  eorrow,  by  the  po- 
tent charm  of  ili:s  cik  jjiiTiirus'-.  Perhaps  tha 
perusal  of  stich  works  may,  without  injustice,  be  com* 
pared  widi  the  nae  of  oinatee.  haneful  when  habitoally 
and  constantly  resorted  to.  hut  of  most  bk^sed  power 
ID  those  moments  of  pain  and  of  languor,  when  the 
whole  head  is  .sore,  and  the  whole  heart  is  8ick« 

In  general  " 'llie  Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  wa^,  at 
iti  first  appearance,  considered  as  a  step  beyond  Mrs. 
Radclid'e's  former  vrotk,  high  M  thtt  had  jmtly  ad- 
vanced her.  Yet  thera  were  poaona  irf  no  mean 
judgment  to  whom  the  simplicity  of  *'The  Romance 
of  the  I'orest  "  seemed  preferable  to  the  more  hif<h!y 
coloured  and  broader  style  of  "The  Mysteries  of 
I  (ioljpho;"  and' it  must  renudn  matter  of  opinion, 
whether  their  preference  be  better  founded  than  in 
the  partialities  of  a  firnl  love,  which,  in  literature  as  in 
life,  are  often  unduly  ))redomiliant.  With  the  ma- 
jority of  the  public,  the  superior  magnific*>nce  ofland- 
■scape,  aiid  dignity  of  conception  of  charn  ttr,  secured 
the  (talm  for  the  mora  recent  work. 

"The  Italian  "appeared  in  1790,  and  obtained  a 
share  of  public  favour  equal  to  anv  of  its  predeces- 
sors. Here,  too,  the  authoress  hud  with  much  judg- 
ment taken  such  a  difference,  that  while  employing 
her  own  peculiar  talent  and  painting  in  the  atyfeof 
whicli  she  may  be  considered  the  inventress,  she  c  an- 
not be  charged  with  repeating  or  copying  herself. 
She  selected  the  new  and  powerful  machinery  af- 
forded her  by  the  Popish  religion,  when  established 
m  Its  paramount  superiority,  and  thereby  had  at  her 
disposal  monks,  spies,  dungeons,  the  mute  obedi- 
ence of  the  bigot,  the  dark  and  denominating  spirit 
of  the  crafty  prient, — all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
and  all  the  terrors  of  the  in(|uisition.  This  fortunate 
adoption  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authoress  a 
powerful  eet  of  agents,  who  were  at  once  tupplied  • 
with  means  and  motives  for  brinfj;lng  forward  nccnes 
ut  horrur  i  and  thus  a  tinge  ui  probability  wa«  thrown 
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those  parts  of  tb«  tt<M7  which  m  moit  in. 

consistent  with  the  ordinary  train  of  human  events 
Most  write of  romance  have  been  desirous  to  in- 
troduce their  narrative  to  the  reader  in  wmw  mnner 
which  might  at  on<*e  excite  interest,  and  prepare  Vii^ 
mind  for  the  species  of  excitation  which  it  was  the 
authoress's  object  to  produce.  In  "  The  Italian  "  this 
has  been  achieved  by  Raddiffe  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  felicity,  nor  !■  tboe  any  part  erf"  the 
roinance  itself  which  is  more  iirildiig  than  itiinh 
pressive  commencement. 

The  planof  die  hut-nentioned  work,"llieItBliBn,** 
is  as  follows  :■ — A  youth  of  high  birth  and  noWr  for- 
tune becomes  enamoured  of  adamselof  lowforiunea, 
unknown  race,  and  all  that  portion  of  beauty  and 
talcnb)  which  belongs  to  a  Vtproine  of  mmnncr.  This 
union  is  opposed  by  his  lamiiy,  and  cluelly  by  the 
pride  of  his  mother,  who  calls  to  her  aid  the  real  hero 
of  the  tale,  her  confeaafn:  Father  Schedoni,  a  strongly 
drawn  character  ae  ever  atalked  through  the  regions 
of  romance,  equally  detestable  for  the  critin  s  lie  has 
formerly  peinetrated,  and  those  which  he  is  wUting 
to  eommit;  vmnidable  from  hit  talenie  and  energy ; 
at  once  a  hvpocrite  and  a  profligate,  unfeeling,  unre- 
lenting, anil  implacable.  With  the  aid  of  this  agent, 
Vivaldi,  the  lover,  is  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition,  while  Kllena,  his  bride,  is  carried  by  the 
pitiless  monk  to  an  ob.<)cure  den,  wliere,  luiding  the 
eervices  of  an  associate  likely  to  foil  hie  expectation, 
he  reaolvee  to  murder  her  with  his  own  hand.  Hi- 
therto the  story,  or,  at  least  the  situation,  is  not  al- 
together dissimilar  from  "The  JNlysterie;  of  IMul- 
pho  i"  but  the  fine  scene*  where  the  monk,  in  the  act 
of  raising  his  ann  to  murder  his  sleeping  victim,  die» 
covers  her  to  be  his  own  child,  is  of  a  new,  grand, 
and  powerful  character;  and  the  horrors  of  the 
wretch,  who,  on  the  brink  of  murder,  haa  but  jott 
escaped  from  comraittincr  a  crime  of  yet  more  exag- 
gerated horror,  constitute  the  strongest  painting 
which  has  been  under  Mrs.  Ra(lclitFe%<  peneilt  and 
are  well  fitted  to  lie  actually  mbodied  on  canvass  by 
•orae  great  master.  In  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition 
the  terrific  Schedoni  is  met,  counterplotted,  and  at 
length  convicted,  by  the  agency  of  a  being  as  wicked 
»  himself  who  had  once  enjoyed  hie  confidence. 
Several  of  these  pauses  of  breathless  suspense  arc 
thrown  in  during  the  detail  of  these  intrigues,  by 
which  Mrs.  Raddiib  hnew  ao  well  how  to  give  in- 
terest to  the  work. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  display  Mrs. 
BadcUffe'e  powere  of  description: — "These  excur- 
sions sometimes  led  to  Puzzuoli,  Baia,  or  the  woody 
cliffs  of  Pausilippo ;  and  as,  on  their  return,  they 
glided  along  the  moonlight  bay,  tlie  melodies  of 
Italian  strains  seemed  to  give  enchantment  to  the 
eeenery  of  its  shcne.  At  this  eool  bonr  the  torces  of 
the  vine-drf  ssers  were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as 
they  reposed  after  the  labour  uf  the  day  on  some 
pleasant  promontory,  under  the  shade  of  poplars ;  or 
the  brisk  mn^ic  of  the  dance  from  fishermen  on  the 
margin  of  tlic  waves  below.  Hie  boatmen  rested  on 
their  oars,  while  their  company  listened  to  voices 
modiilatt  d  by  sensibility  to  finer  eloquence  than  it  is 
in  the  {)ower  of  art  to  aisplay  ;  ami  at  others,  while 
they  observed  the  airv  natural  grace  which  distin- 
guiehes  the  dance  of  the  fishermen  and  peasant  giiia 
of  Naples.  Freqtiently  ae  tiiey  glided  roond  a  pro- 
montory, whf>se  8hag;^y  masses  impended  far  over 
Uie  sea,  such  magtc  scenes  of  beauty  unibldedy^ 


adorned  by  Iham  dancinf^  groopt  on  the  bar  beyoai 

p-1  no  pencil  could  do  jn.^tjce  to  The  occp  dor 
waters  reflected  every  image  of  the  landscape ;  the 
cliflbthmnching  into  wild  forms,  crowned  withgnmit 
whose  rough  foliapc  often  spread  down  tbeir  sle*pj 
in  picturesque  iuiunanct;;  the  ruined  vuia  un  loiBa 
bold  point  peeping  throii|^  the  trees;  pesssaii^ 
cabins  hanging  on  the  precipicei^  and  the  dndig 
figures  on  the  strand — at!  tonehed  wA  die  dmy 
tint  and  soft  sbadn^^  s  of  nwonlight." 

One  specimen  of  Mrs.  Badciine'e  poetical  prodoc- 
tione  ie  all  that  our  apace  adnnte  of.  It  ii  m  "tf* 
dress  to  Msl  inr^inly,"  and  breathes  a  gpiljtillke 
tenderesit  and  bebt  regulated  feeling 

"  &I>irit  of  love  and  torrow— bail  t 
Thr  •olrmn  voice  from  fiir  I  hear, 
Bf  Inkling  with  eveoioR's  dviagnlrt 
UaU.  wiUi  thii  Mdly-picMiag  Iswl 

0 !  «t  thl«  iim,  this  lotii-lj-  honr. 

T'nr.i:  )wn  swpft  hour  of  (.loMug  daj, 
Aw«ke  Ihv  lute,  whoa*  chatmful  power 

Shall  call  up  Faasf  Iv  elwy  % 

"  Topatnt  th«  wild  romantic  dream. 
That  meets  th«  poet's  mtitiiig  cT», 
As  oo  the  buk  ofehadewv  stoWB 
He  bfcatbcs  to  hsr  fhe  firnd  Bl|h. 

.  "Otonffljrepirltl  lettbvwni 
Levi  ne  due'  all  th  j  Mtersd 


'I  hear  their  dirgM  faintJy  iwell : 

Then,  sink  at  once  ta  uleace  drear. 
While,  from  the  plllar'd  clolaler'a  eei, 
iNnUy  their  guding  fon»  apfiearl 


where  the  pine-wo<     v,      on  hi|ih, 
^Tioie  paihleta  aod  m  d  uk i  \  ,rrn. 

A.'  tlie  colli  lunon,  with  itiMiiii.  ii^  i  y«, 
Ddtts  het  long  beams  t>ir  if avrs  b'ttwmu 

"  Lead  to  the  mountAlo's  dnaky  bead. 
Where,  f<ir  below,  in  nhaih-a  i^roformd. 
Wide  forest*,  plains,  i>:i>l  ihiii  i  spread, 
Aud  sad  the  chiint-A  of  nuptr  luuad., 

**  Or  guide  me  where  the  daabibg  oar. 
,  Jiist  breaks  the  •tillnets  of  the  T«tar, 
As  slow  il  tracks  tlie  winding  shorv. 
To  meet  the  ocean's  distant  saQ  : 

*  To  pebbly  banks,  that  Neplnne  lares. 
With  measured  surges,  load  ■eAessp^ 

Where  the  d«rk  cliiTliendB  o'er  fhe  waves, 

And  wikl  tilt  vinils  of  antnmn  sweep. 

"  There  pause  at  midnight's  upeci'n-d  boor, 
And  list  the  king  resonnding  eale  : 
And  catch  the  fleeting  moonlight's  power. 
O'er  foaming  seas  and  distant  tail,** 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  suffered  much  in  the  htter  ynnd 
her  life  from  the  attacks  of  asthuui,  of  which  sue  dir. 
in  London  in  1823. 

IL\I)CL!i'FE,  DR.  JOHN,  a  celebrated  meiW 
practitioner,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1650, 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  in  the  to** 
of  Wakefield.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Otiari 
to  eontimw  hie  etndiee,  and  in  1672  took  Iwi  dsgi* 
of  [M.  A.,  after  which  he  directed  Ki^  attenttos  w 
the  study  of  medicine.  Ue  commenced  practice  m 
1679. 

Radcliffe  apprnrrd  to  have  many  cnemie*  in  tlx 
imiversity,  and.  amung  others,  Dr.  MarsbalL  ^ 
rector  of  Lincoln  college,  who  could  not  foTeitefcia 
for  some  satirical  remarks  he  had  made  on  hiiDi  kt 
therefore  showed  hxs  enmity  to  him,  by  oppedaf 
Radcliffe's  application  for  a  "  faculty-place"  ia  tb« 
coUei^ei  which  would  have  been  a  digpeasatioa  tm 
entermg  into  holy  orders,  which  the  statutes  rM|nM, 
if  he  kept  his  fellowship;  and  he  therefore  vi*  'i*^- 
liged  to  quit  hie  fellowship  in  the  year  1677. 
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ft  ifter  liit  Tctignation,  Iw  m»4mnw  o(  keep- 
ing his  1)1(1  cliamLer^*,  and  rcsiflini?  in  them  as  a  com- 
' ;  but  meeting  with  some  ill-will  on  that  ac- 
ta from  Dr.  ManhaD,  Iw  tboiight  fit  to  quit 
Lincoln  cfllkfa^  and  to  naida  daewben  in  tha  uni- 
vernity. 

In  1 G86  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  appointed 
Dr.  Radcliffe  her  nrincipal  phy<^icinn.  and  in  !fi88, 
when  matters  were  hastening  on  towards  the  nitroduc- 
tion  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  all  the  court  influence 
was  employed  to  gain  new  ooinrcrtii^oneof  tha  court 
chaplains  and  a  Dominican  were  eommaltded  by  King 
James  11.  to  us*'  tlif  Ir  endeavours  to  bring  Dr.  Rad- 
diSe  over  to  their  commuoioo.  They  acoordiogly 
watted  on  liiiii,and  prenad  Unloenibraea  dia  catholic 
religion.  Raikliffe  heard  irlnit  they  had  to  sayffor 
aome  time,  and  then  told  them,  "  that  he  held  himself 
obliged  to  his  majesty  for  his  charilabia  diapoaitkms 
to  him  in  sending  them  to  him  on  so  good  an  ac- 
count as  the  saving  his  soul,  which  he  would  endea- 
vour to  show  his  acknowledgments  of  by  his  duty 
and  lovalty ;  but,  if  the  king  would  be  graciously 
pleasea  to  let  him  jog  on  in  the  way  he  had  been  bred 
up  in  (iuririi);  this  life,  he  would  run  thf  risk  of  in- 
curring the  penalties  they  threatened  him  with  in  that 
which  waa  to  eonie.'*  Sooa  odiar  aiiamiitfl  were 
made  to  indace  him  to  change  his  religion ;  out  tliesc 
proving  equally  unsuccessful,  his  (mtholic  fnends 
gave  up  the  point.  In  1689  he  paid  his  first  tribute 
fjf  g^rntitude  to  Univereity  college,  into  Trhich  he  was 
first  admitted,  by  makins  tbem  a  present  of  a  window 
of  painted  glass.  wUdi  M  had  piit  ap  om  Ifaa  altar 
of  the  chapel  at  his  own  ezpenee. 

At  the  revolution.  Dr.  Bialoo,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
anatomist,  came  over  with  King  William  as  his  fh'wf 
physician ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  would  have 


the  pustulee  began  to  fill  by  a  cordial  julap  he  pre- 
scribed for  her  majesty,  which  gave  some  faint  hopea 
of  her  recovery )  hot  Uieae  soon  vanished,  for  Qnaaa 
Mary  died  on  Ac  WA  of  Daeamhar,  1094. 

Some  time  after  Dr.  Radclifie,  who  had  always 
stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  princess  of  Den- 
mark, afterwards  Queen  Anne,  lost  her  favour  by  tho 
uncourtliness  of  his  tiehaviour.  Her  highness,  being 
indisposed,  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  sent 
for ;  in  answer  to  which,  he  made  a  promise  of  com- 
ing to  St.  James's  soon  after ;  but  as  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  there,  that  message  was  backed  by 
another,  importing  that  she  was  extremely  ill.  At 
which  Radcliffe  swore  "  that  her  highness's  diatom* 
per  waa  nothing  hut  tha  vapours,  and  diat  aha  waa 
in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  any  woman  breathing, 
could  she  but  give  into  the  belief  of  it."  But  on  hia 
going  to  wait  on  the  princess  not  long  after,  h#  found 
that  his  freedom  with  her  highness  bad  been  highly 
res«ntedi  for,  offering  to  go  into  the  presence,  he  was 
stopt  by  an  oikar  in  the  anttchamhar,  and  told  "  that 
the  princen  had  no  further  occasion  for  the  servicps 
of  a  physician  who  would  not  obey  her  orders,  and 
that  she  had  selected  Ur.  Gibbons  to  succeed  him  in 
the  care  of  her  health."  But  thoijgh  Dr.  Raddiffis 

loattha  fitvonr  ofthaiwiBeeaaAnnebe  BtflleoBthiiied 

to  retain  that  of  King  William. 

In  1697,  after  King  William's  return  from  Loo, 
where  he  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at 
Ryswick,  his  majesty  found  himself  very  much  indis- 
posed at  bis  palace  at  Kensington, and  after  his  phy- 
sicians in  ordinary  had  given  tbeUT  Opinions,  sent  for 
Dr.  Raddiffe's  advice.  When  he  was  admitted,  the 
king  was  reading  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange's  new  ver- 
sion  of  "  Msop's  Fables and  told  him  that  he  had 
onoa  more  sent  for  him  to  try  the  effects  of  his  skill, 


caused  Dr.  Raddififb  to  loss  mndi  of  his  piaetica  though  ha  had  baan  told  by  his  body-physicians,  who 


amonpT  t^t'  great.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  for  his 
patients  increased  considerably.  In  169!  William 
duke  of  Gloucester  being  taken  violently  ill  with 
fsunting  fits,  Dr.  Radclitfe,  who  was  tht  n  at  Kpsom, 
being  sent  for,  came  up  to  town,  and  attended  hia 
highness,  whom  he  so  perfectly  restored  that  Queen 
Mary  ordered  her  chamberlain  on  that  account  to 
make  Mr.  RadclifFe  a  present  of  1000  guineas.  In 
J  692  Dr.  RadclifTL'  met  wiili  it  \ciy  runsiderable  loss. 
He  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  fictterton,  the 
eminont  tragedian,  who  by  the  solicitation  of  a  fKend 
hrn]  deposited  2000/.,  or.  as  others  s.iv,  '-'rion/ ,  as  a 
venture  in  an  interloper  that  was  about  to  set  saiL  lor 
the  East  Indies  t  and  having  a  prospect  of  a  very 
good  retvirn,  he  communicated  the  affair  to  Dr.  R  ul- 
difife,  who,  agreeably  to  his  proposal,  very  readily 
invnalad  500a£  The  ship  was  successful  in  the  out- 
ward-bound passage ;  but  having,  to  avoid  the  French 
privateers  in  her  return  home,  first  put  into  Ireland, 
and  then  finding  no  convoy  ready,  set  out  for  Eng- 
land wilhovt  one,  she  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  de 
Naamond,  with  all  her  rich  cargo,  whidi  amoontsd 
to  more  than  i  :fi.ooo/. 

In  16^  Que«n  Mary  was  seized  with  the  small  pox, 
which  the  court  physicians  not  lieing  able  to  raise, 
Dr.  RadcUffe  was  sent  for  by  the  council.  Upon  pe- 
rusing the  recipes  he  told  them,  without  seeing  her 
roajesty,  tliat  "  aha  was  a  dead  woman ;  for  it  was 
impossible  to  do  any  good  in  her  case,  where  remedies 
had  been  given  that  were  so  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  di8tem|ier;  yet  he  would  endeavour  to  do  all 
that  lay  in  him  to  giva  hsr  soma  aase."  Aecordiogly 


were  not  sensible  of  his  inward  decay,  tiua  he  might 
yet  live  many  vears,  and  would  very  speedily  recover. 
Upon  which  the  doctor,  having  put  some  interroga* 
torirs  to  him,  Dr.  RadclifFe  asked  leave  of  his  majesty 
to  turn  to  a  fable  in  the  book  before  him,  whien 
would  let  him  know  how  he  had  been  treated  hf  km 
physicians.  Accordingly  he  read  it  to  the  king  as 
follows :  *' '  Pray  Sir,  how  do  you  find  yourself  i '  says 
the  doctor  to  his  patient.  '  Why  truly,'  says  the  pa- 
tient, '1  have  had  a  most  violent  sweat."  01  ^best 
si^n  in  iht  world,'  ^ooth  Ae  doctor.  And  then  in  a 
little  v.hile  he  is  at  it  again  :  '  Pray  how  do  you  find 
your  body  ?'  'Alas !'  aays  the  other, '  I  have  just  now  a 
terrible  fit  of  horror  and  shaking  upon  nw;'  *  Why 
this  is  all  as  it  should  lu  sayn  the  physician ;  *it  shows 
a  mighty  strength  ot  nauire;'  and  then  be  comes 
over  him  with  the  same  question  again.  'Why  I  am 
swelled,' says  the  other.'as  if  1  had  a  dropsy.'  'Best of 
all,'  quoth  the  doctor,  and  goes  his  way.  Soon  after 
this  comes  one  of  the  sick  roan's  friends  to  him,  with 
the  same  question,  how  hsfonnd  himself ;  'Why,  truly, 
so  well  (said  he)  that  I  am  even  ready  to  oie,  of  I 
do  not  know  how  many  good  signs  and  tokens.'  " — 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  (said  Raddiffe)  yoor'a 
and  the  sick  man's  case  in  tne  fable  is  tha  very  aansei 
you  arc  buoyed  up  with  hojies  that  your  malady  will 
soon  be  driven  away,  by  persons  that  are  not  apprized 
of  means  to  do  it,  and  know  not  the  tnie  cause  of 
your  ailment.  But  I  rau.st  be  plain  with  yon,  and 
tell  you,  that  in  all  probability,  if  yonr  majesty  will 
adhere  to  my  prescriptions,  it  may  be  in  my  power 
to  lengthen  out  yonr  lifa  for  thisa  or  four  yatni,.bnl 
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b«yond  that  time  nothing  in  nhysic  can  protract  it; 
for  the  juice«  of  your  stomach  are  all  vitiated,  your 
vholemaM  of  blood  t8Comipted,and  vour  nutriment, 
for  the  most  part,  turns  to  water,  fjowtxer,  if  your 
majesty  will  forbear  making;  Innp  visits  to  tlie  carl  of 
Bradford's  (where  it  is  said  the  king  wa«  apt  to  drink 
freely),  I'll  trr  what  can  be  done  to  make  jrou  live 
easily ;  thougli  I  cannot  venture  to  ^tiy  1  cm  make 
you  live  longer  than  I  have  told  you." 

In  l699>  while  King  William  was  abroad,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  waa  taken  ill  on  h'ln  birth-day  .'.  \\  in<l- 
Bor,  where  he  had  over-heated  himself  with  (lancnig. 
Whatever  was  really  his  highness's  distemper,  the 
pbjrsiciaaa  who  attended  him  are  aaid  to  hare  judged 
It  to  be  the  amall  pox,  and  to  have  prescribed  accord, 
ingly,  hut  without  success.  The  whole  court  was 
alarmed,  and  the  princess  of  Denmark^  notwitbatand- 
iag  her  reaentment  to  Dr.  Radeliffi»,  waa  prerailed 
upon  to  send  for  him.  Upon  the  first  sipfit  of  the 
njtl  youth,  RadcUd'e  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
tiiere  was  no  possibility  of  recovering  htm  |  and  it  is 
even  said,  tliat  he  mentioned  the  very  hour  on  which 
he  would  die  next  day,  and  that  he  died  at  that  time 
accordingly. 

Upon  the  aeeearion  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 
the  earl  of  Godolphin  endeavoured  to  get  Dr.  Rad- 

cliffe  appointed  |)rincipal  physician  to  the  queen  ; 
but  hex  majesty  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
aent  to  that  arrangement.  However,  in  aU  cases  of 
eroerjfency,  he  wajj  continually  consulted,  nn  l  was 
paid  large  sums  fur  his  private  pr^criptions  for  the 
<]ueen.  In  1 703  the  man|ina  of  Ebrndford.  only  eon 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  taken  ill  of  the 
small  pux  at  Cambridge.    Kadclide  was  desired  to 

£»  to  the  university  to  attend  him ;  but  as  he  had 
e  marchioness  of  Worcester,  and  several  other  per- 
sons then  under  his  care,  he  declined  Romf;  to  Cam- 
bridj^e,  but  .sent  down  prescriptions  for  the  young 
marquis  and  directions  how  be  sboiUd  be  treated. 
It  was  his  practice  to  give  his  patients  who  were  ill 
of  that  dise;.^(  ,  ;is  much  air  as  could  be  well  allowed 
them,  and  to  set  open  their  windows  in  the  hUiQiuer 
season ;  and  also  to  set  down  strong  broths  and  rich 
forf?  rils  in  his  regimen,  that  th '  ]ni<^tules  might  be 
turccd  out,  and  filled  the  sooner,  contrary  to  the  me- 
thods then  practised  by  the  physicians  of  the  day. 
The  medical  men  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  Dr.  Radcliffe.  and  the  young  marquis  in 
consequence  lost  liis  life. 

la  1/04  a  general  collection  being  made  for  pro. 
panating  the  gospel  in  foreign  eonntries,  Dr.  Rad. 
cliffe,  unknown  to  any  of  the  soci  t; .  ^^^iili  rl  'nl.  per 
annum,  payable  for  ever  to  thetn  uniter  a  concealed 
name.  In  the  same  year  he  also  made  a  present  of 
.500/.  to  the  deprived  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor  non-juring  clergy ;  but  he 
desired  this  also  to  l>e  kept  secret ;  and  it  was  not 
known  till  after  the  bishop's  death  whence  the  bene- 
faction came,  hut  it  was  then  discovered  by  Radcliffe's 
letter  upon  the  subject  bein^  found  anion^  the  pre- 
late's papers.  A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  husband  to  Qneen  Anne,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Dr.  Radcliife  to  attend  l  im 
i'be  prince  had  fur  some  years  before  been  troubled 
with  an  asthma  and  a  dropsy ;  for  the  ears  of  which, 
he  was  perv^uaded  by  her  majesty  and  his  own  phy- 
sicians to  go  to  liato.  Accordingly  he  went  there, 
aeoompanied  by  the  queen,  the  year  before  he  died  ; 
and  u  he.  thmight  himself  much  better  after,  tiia 
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uueea  and  the  court  expressed  thur  admiration  of 


the  healing  virtues  of  the  waters  of  Bath.  But  Raji- 
clifie  then  said,  "  that  the  enstting  jear  would  k 
them  all  know  their  mistakes  in  foUowiDg  such  pre^ 

posterous  and  unadvised  counsels ;  since  the  vtr)- 
nature  of  a  dropsy  might  have  led  those,  whose  dutj 
it  was  to  have  prescnbed  proper  medicines  for  m 
cure  of  it.  into  other  precautions  for  the  safety  of  m 
illustrious  a  patient,  than  the  choice  of  means  uu 
must  unavoidably  feed  it."  And  indeed  the  piian 
soon  relapsed,  and  died  in  October  iTdS. 

In  1713  Dr.  iladciid'e  was  elected  member  ofp^:- 
liament  for  the  town  of  Backn]>(liam  ;  and  when  ibe 
malt  tax  bill  wa«  introduced,  the  doctor  made  tiie  iA- 
lowing  short  speech  m  the  boose  of  eommoni  m  fa- 
vour of  the  bill : — 
"Mr.  Speaker,— 

*'  I  am  sensible  that^  though  I  am  an  old  man,  I  m 
!)ut  a  younf?  member,  and  therefore  should  decline 
bpeaking  till  my  betters  have  delivered  their  iteuu- 
ments  ;  but  fonoft  >Bd  old  are  obliged  to  show  their 
duty  lo  their  country,  which  I  look  upon  with  the 
eyes  of  a  sun  to  lu»  parent.  Craesus's  son,  that  wa* 
tongue-tied,  spoke  when  his  lather  was  in  danger; 
and  I,  who  otherwise  should  have  no  relish  for  speedi- 
making,  do  the  same  U|>on  mneh  the  same  motirt. 
The  North  British  member  that  spoke  last  says.tJj^;: 
nation  has  had  hardships  enough  pat  upon  them  lo 
other  matters,  rdating  to  the  union,  not  to  have  m 
addition  made  to  them  in  this  article  of  the  malt  tsT 
But  by  that  worthy  gentleman's  leave,  1  must  bej 
the  favour  to  8ay,  tiiat  all  the  hardships,  if  any,  h^ 
on  the  side  of  England.  For,  as  I  take  it.  to  ^ive  os 
the  one  part,  and  to  receive  on  the  other,  are  tvo 
different  cases :  therefore,  it  ia  but  fitting  they  should 
refund  the  equivalent  we,  who  are  such  great  gsiscn 
by  it,  made  them  a  present  of,  or  acquiesce  in  tbisdotf 
upon  malt,  which  will  not  come  to  the  twentieth  part 
of  it.  Since  it  is  very  reasonable  that  we  wiio 
given  them  money  to  eome  and  incorporate  widiw, 
ought  to  have  it  returned  us  ni^ ain,  if  they  refuM  to 
be  upon  equal  terms  with  ua.  i  his  is  my  sense  oi 
the  matter ;  therefore  I  am  for  reading  the  bill  a 
8cr  T  i  l  timr  "  The  doctor  also  made  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism. 

On  the  Ist  of  Al^ust,  1714,  Queen  Anne  6\ei; 
and  a  report  was  soon  after  propagated,  that  not  ooly 
the  privy  council,  but  the  queen  herself,  had  gini 
orders  for  Dr.  Kadclifl'e  to  bu  present  at  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  other  physicians,  and  that  he  excusd 
himself  from  coming  under  pretence  of  an  inditpe* 
sition.  The  rumour  caused  a  consi  ii  ritl  l?  part  of 
the  nation  to  be  much  incensed  i^nst  Dr.  HadcMci 
but  the  truth  is  said  to  be,  liut  bit  name  was  nenr 
mentioned,  either  by  the  queen  or  any  one  lord  ff 
the  council ;  and  that  he  waa  only  sent  to  by  Laujf 
Masham,  two  hours  before  her  majesty's  death,  with- 
out their  knowledge.  Radcliffe  was  then  down  at 
bis  seat  at  Casehalton,  or  Carshalton,  much  aiflicted 
with  the  gout,  which  had  seized  his  head  and  itt<>- 
mach.  However,  he  sent  word  by  the  mcssenftf. 
"  tliat  hie  duty  to  her  majesty  would  oblige  hhn  to 
attend  her,  had  he  jiroper  orders  for  >  d  '  ?  lut 
he  judged,  as  matters  at  that  juncture  stood  betwica 
him  and  the  queen,  that  bis  presence  wmdd  be  of 
more  disservice  to  lier  majesty  than  use ;  and  th»t 
since  her  majesty's  ca«e  was  desperate,  and  her  dis- 
temper incurable,  he  could  not  at  all  think  it  proper 
to  give  her  any  diatnrbaace  in  ber  hut.  moBMO*^ 
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which  wen  m  ffltf  now  at  hand ;  bat  rather  an  act 
of  duty  and  compmioa,  to  let  li«r  majea^  di*  ai 

easily  as  was  pusnble." 

Many  persons,  however,  continued  to  be  much  ex- 
asperated against  him  fur  his  supposed  neglect  of  the 
late  queen ;  80  one  of  his  fiiends,  with  whom  be  had 
always  voted  on  the  Tory  side,  made  a  motion  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  Dr.  Radcliffe  might  be  amn- 
moocd  to  attend  in  Ua  plMe*  in  order  to  be  censured 
for  not  waiting  upon  the  queen  in  her  last  moments. 
Thia  is  referred  to  in  the  following  letter  which  the 
doctor  wrote  to  another  of  his  friends .- — 

"  Casehalton,  August  17H. 
**  Dear  Sir,-^!  could  not  have  thou^t  so  old  an 
acquaintance,  and  so  good  a  friend  as  Sir  John  ahvays 
professed  himself,  would  Imve  made  such  a  motion 
•gainst  ne.  CSod  knows  my  will  to  do  her  majesty 
any  serx  ice  has  ever  got  the  start  of  my  ability  ;  ana 
I  have  nothing  that  gives  me  greater  anxiety  and 
trouble  than  the  death  of  that  great  and  glorious 
princess.  1  most  do  that  justice  to  the  physicians 
that  attended  her  in  tier  ilfoess,  from  a  sight  of  the 
method  that  was  taken  for  her  preserx'ation,  trans- 
mitted me  by  Dr.  Mead,  as  to  (kclare  nothing  was 
omitted  for  her  presen'ation ;  but  the  people  about 
her  (the  plagues  of  £g>'pt  fall  on  them !)  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  physic  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  her.  I 
know  the  nature  of  attending  crow  ned  headH  in  iheir 
last  moments  too  well  to  be  fond  of  waiting  upon 
then,  without  bdog  aent  for  by  a  proper  authority. 
You  have  heard  of  yardnns  hting  signed  for  physi- 
cians before  a  bovereign'ti  demise.  However,  as  ill 
as  I  was.  I  would  have  went  to  the  queen  in  a  horae- 
litter  had  either  her  majesty,  or  those  in  oommission 
next  to  her,  commanded  me  so  to  do.  You  may  tell 
Sir  John  as  much,  and  assure  him  from  mc  that  liis 
ceal  for  her  majesty  will  not  excuse  his  ill  usage  of  a 
friend,  who  has  dranlt  many  a  hundred  bottles  with 
him,  and  cannot  even  after  this  breach  of  a  good  un- 
derstanding that  ever  was  preserved  between  us,  but 
h&re  a  very  good  esteem  for  him.  I  must  also  desire 
vou  to  thank  Tom  Chapman  for  hia  apeech  in  my  lje> 
iialf ;  since  I  hear  it  is  the  first  he  ever  made,  which 
is  taken  the  more  kindly;  and  to  actjuaint  him  that 
I  sbaii  be  glad  to  see  him  at  Casehalton,  since  I  fear 
(for  to  the  gout  tdla  me)  that  we  ahail  acvw  At  any 
nova  in  the  houM  of  commons  together. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
*'  Yonr'a,  with  the  greatest  friendahip 
*'  and  observance, 

**  John  Radcliffb." 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctor's  chagrin 
&t  Uis  having  incurred  so  much  odium  as  rendered  it 
unMfe  for  him  to  go  abnmd,  and  his  confinement  at 
home  on  that  account,  contributed  towards  shorten- 
ing his  life.  Indeed  he  aiiserts  this  himself  m  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  which  is  dated  the 
15tb  of  October.  1714.  "  Your  lordship,"  says  he, 
**  is  too  well  acquainted  with  my  temper  to  imagine 
that  I  could  bear  the  reproaches  of  my  frieiuls,  and 
threats  of  my  enemies,  without  laying  tbem  deeply  at 
heart ;  especially  since  there  are  no  grounds  for  the 
one  nor  foundation  for  the  other;  and  you  will  give 
me  credit  when  1  say  these  considerations  alone  have 
shortened  my  days.  I  dare  persuade  myself  that  the 
reports  which  havs  been  raised  of  me,  relating  to  my 
non-attendanco  on  theqneen  in  her  last  moments,  are 
received  by  you,  as  l)y  others  of  my  constant  and  as 
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and  oonld  wish  they  made  as  little  impression  on  me. 
But  I  find  them  to  be  ioeai^rtahle,  and  have  expe- 
rienced, that  though  there  are  repellent  medicines  for 

diseases  of  the  hoily,  those  of  the  mind  are  loo  strong 
and  impetuous  for  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  most 
powerful  arUst."  In  this  letter  Radcliffe  also  regrets 
that  he  had  induli^erl  himself  in  such  liberties  with  his 
buttle  companions,  and  advises  Lord  Denbigh,  who 
was  one  of  them,  to  adopt  a  more  regular  course  of 
life.  "  Your  lordship  knows  how  far  an  air  of  jollity 
has  obtained  amongst  you  and  your  acquaintance, 
and  how  many  of  them  in  a  few  years  have  died  mar- 
tyrs to  excess.  Let  me  conjure  you,  therefore,  for 
the  good  of  your  soul,  the  preaervation  of  yoor  health, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  putdic,  to  deny  yourself  the 
destructive  liberties  you  have  hitherto  taken;  and 
which  I  must  confess,  with  a  heart  full  d  aomw,  I 
have  been  too  great  a  partaker  of  in  vour  company." 

Dr.  Radchffe  died  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1714. 
and  his  body  lay  in  state  at  the  house  where  he  died 
tiU  the  37th  of  that  month.  It  was  then  removed  to 
the  house  <tf  an  undertaker  in  the  Strand,  fiom  which 
it  was  conveyed  to  Oxfnr  ],  ^vhrrp  it  ivr\s  interred  on 
I'riday  the  itfi  of  Dccemiier  foiiowmg,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  organ-gallery  in  Sl  Marv's  church, 
in  that  university  to  which  he  bad  left  by  his  will  the 
greatest  part  of  his  estate.  All  the  colleges  and  halls 
in  the  university  were  directed  to  toll  a  bell  on  the 
day  on  which  the  doctor  was  buried ;  as  had  also  been 
done  two  days  before,  when  an  omtion  was  made  in 
honour  of  his  memory  by  the  university-orator.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  vice-chancellor,  the  regius 
professor  of  phyaic,  and  all  of  that  faculty ;  by  the 
noblemen  of  the  univeruty,  the  doctors  and  baclia> 
lors  of  divinity  and  law,  and  the  masters  of  arts. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  Radcliffe  from  the  pen  of  aA  able  writer 

Ht,  Radcliffe  was  the  moet  celebrated  physician 
of  his  time,  and  was  generally  considered  as  superior 
to  all  others  as  a  successful  practitioner.  H  ii>  greatest 
excellence  scema  to  have  been  an  happy  sagacity  in 
finding  out  the  causes  of  diseases*,  which  the  belter 
enabled  him  to  apply  the  proper  remedies.  As  he 
was  apt  to  speak  contemptuously  of  other  phyi<ician.s 
and  of  their  modes  of  practice,  so  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Cscolty  in  his  own  time,  as  wdl  sa  sincc^  haw 
spoken  very  slightingly  of  him  in  their  turn.  It  is 
])robable  tiiat  people  in  general  entertained  too  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  phyaicians 
of  real  merit ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  those  of  the  same  profession  have 
not  done  justice  to  the  medical  abilities  of  Radclitle. 
Sir  Uans  Sloane  had  an  high  opinion  of  Radclide's 
merit;  and  in  order  to  expreee  more  emphatically 
his  conti  mpT  of  such  persons  ns  ^pent  the  best  part 
of  their  tune  in  niceties  of  language  and  verbal  criti- 
cisms, he  obser\'e8  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
volume  of  bis  '  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,'  that  one 
of  this  turn  would  needs  persuade  him  that  Dr.  Rad« 
clitle  could  not  cure  a  l  i  i  jise.  because  he  had  seen  a 
recipe  of  his  wherein  the  word  PUula  was  spelt  with 
U.  Radcliffe  was  not  a  hard  etndent,  but  he  certainly 
had  a  liberal  education,  and  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  wit  and  strong  natural  uuderstanding ;  and 
the  uncommon  extensiveness  of  bis  practice  must 
have  greatly  contributed  towards  increaaing  his  skiU 
and  abilities  as  a  physician." 

Hy  his  will  Dr.  Radclitfe  left  the  principal  part  of 
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sured  fheads«  with  an  air  of  contempt  and  disbelief ;  i  bis  estate  (u  the  university  of  U.]cfordj  to  which  he 
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mt  t  very  mofiHiemt  httmtmeUtr.  He  l«ft    ill  his 

estates  m  ^'orkshire  in  tnist  tn  pay  Rnn/.  per  annum 
to  two  iwrsoaa,  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  university  of 
Oxfiwd,  when  they  are  master  of  arta,  and  altered 
into  t^ie  prartire  of  mprlicine.  Thev  are  to  receive 
this  sum  for  tlieir  maintenance  for  the  apace  of  ten 
ymn  and  no  longer ;  the  half  of  which  time,  at  leaat, 
they  are  to  trainel  in  parts  beyond  sea  for  their  better 
improvement.  And  the  yearly  overplus  of  his  York- 
ahire  estates  he  left  to  University  college  in  Oxford, 
for  buying  perpetual  advowaons  for  the  members  of 
dut  eollege.  He  aleo  left  6.OOOIL  for  building  the 
front  of  University  college  down  to  Logic  Lane,  an- 
swerable to  the  front  that  was  already  iMiilt;  and  for 
Vuildii^f  the  mMter's  lodgings  therrin  and  diambers 
for  his  two  tr?ivpl!ing  tVllow?  He  likewise  l?ft 
40,000^.  for  building  a  librarv  in  Oxford,  and  pur- 
dnahtg  the  laada  on  whidl  n  to  be  built :  and 
pave  1 50^  per  anmmi  for  ever,  as  a  salary  for  the 
library  keeper;  lOOl.  per  annum,  for  ever,  for  pur- 
chasing books  for  the  said  librtff^aild  lOOL  pW  an- 
nnm  Cmr  keeping  it  in  repair." 

The  RaddifRmi  library  was  flnielied  in  tiie  year 
1747;  GibliN  u;i8  the  architect  by  whom  it  was 
erected.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  magotficent 
square,  formed  by  8t  Mary's  church,  the  public 
schools,  nn;!  Hrazennose  and  All  Sonls'  colleges.  It 
is  a  sumptuous  pile  of  building,  standing  upon  ar- 
cadw,  wnich,  circularly  disposed,  inclose  a  spacious 
dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  library  itself,  and 
into  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  flight  of  wpirsl 
•tepe.  As  Dr.  Radcliffe's  estates  produced  ni  ire  l  ii m 
WW  sufficient  for  the  particular  jmrposes  for  which 
he  bequeathed  then,  htt  tmsteea  erected  and  eom-. 
plt^Lily  furnished  the  public  infirmary  at  the  north 
aUle  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  which  is  denominated 
■*  The  Radettfib  lafirmarf,  for  tha  rdiaf  of  ihe  Sick 
and  Lame  Poor,  from  whatever  county  recommended." 

RAEBURN,  SIR  HKNKV,  a  distinguished  Scot- 
tish portndt  painter,  who  was  bom  on  the  4  th  of 
M  tn-h,  17ri5,  and  received  his  education  from  his 
broliier,  William  Raeburn.  'ITie  circumstances  of 
yoiin|(  Raebarn  rendering  it  ur^^ent  that  he  should  as 
early  as  poaaible  be  enabled  to  provide  for  bis  own 
supi>ort,  he  was  accordingly,  at  the  aga  of  fifteen, 
apprenticed  to  an  t  niinpnl  ^oM^mith  in  Edinburgh. 
It  was  aoon  after  this  that  he  began  to  oaint  rointa- 
tnna.  In  what  annner  this  taste  first  snowed  itself 
is  not  PT^ictly  knnwn  ;  but  it  certainly  was  altogether 
spontaneous,  without  lesson  or  examfde,  and  without 
even  having  ever  aan  a  picture.  Hia  adiuaturea 
were  executed,  however,  in  such  a  manner  as  drew 
immediate  attention  among  his  acquaintances.  His 
maater  then  took  him  to  see  Martin's  pictures,  the 
view  of  which  altogether  astoniabed  and  delighted 
him,  and  made  an  impression  which  was  never 
efTaced.  lie  continued  to  paint  miniatures;  they 
were  much  admired,  and  were  soon  in  general  de- 
mand. His  thne  was  fUly  oeeopiad,  and  he  generally 
])ainted  two  in  tlie  week.  In  the  course  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship young  Raeburn  began  to  paint  in  oil, 
and  on  a  large  seate,  and  ha  aoon  after  adopted  that 
style  in  preference  to  miniature  iiiintinjf.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  .Mr.  Raeburn  became 
piofBssionallv  a  portrait-painter.  At  the  age  of 
twrnty-two  he  married  a  dat^tsr  of  Peter  Edgar, 
V.r^q  ,  at  Bridgelands,  with  whom  he  received  some 
fortune.    Atnhitious  still  farther  to  improve  his  art, 

he  repaired  to  London*  where  he  introduced  himaelf 
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I  and  his  worics  to  die  notiee  of  ffir  Joshna  SeymUi. 

1 'Hiat  grfat  man  in*s(rintly  sawallthat  the  yi 'iing Scots- 
man was  capable  of,  gave  him  the  kindest  reoe{itiao, 
and  earnestly  advisra  Un  to  enlai^  his  ideal  bf  a 
visit  to  Italy.  He  even  offered,  baid  it  httn  nfces- 
sary,  to  supply  htm  with  money.  Mr.  Raebuni  ac- 
cordingly set  out  for  Rome,  well  furnished  with  iain- 
ductions  from  Sir  JoAwk  to  Utemost  eminent  tttm 
and  men  of  science  in  that  capital.  He  spent  teo 
years  in  Italy,  assiduously  employed  in  studyir.^ 
those  great  works  of  art  with  which  that  couabj 
abounds.  His  powers  now  faVf  nniiRed,  Mr.  I» 
burn  retumcil  in  17'-<7  t"  his  native  countrv,  nndioi- 
mediately  established  himself  at  Edinburgh.  Ilanag 
taken  apartments  in  OeoiKO  Street,  he  camastesBi 
into  full  emplojTnent  as  a  portrait  jiaintfr 

In  1796,  finding  his  apartments  not  suihoemi; 
spacious  for  the  operations  to  be  there  citiisil  a^kt 
built  a  large  house  in  York  Place,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  lighted  firom  the  roof,  and  ilttea  on  as  a  gaU 
lery  for  exhibition,  while  thelower  wa^-  J  i  \  i  I  cd  into  con- 
venient paintiag  rooms.  Mr.  Raeburn  had  alvap  fail 
domsatie  reaidenes  at  8c  Bernard's,  near  SlochhMfCf 

in  a  hou»e  l)(.':iutirii!lr  situated  on  the  waters  of  Leitk. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn  painted  portraits  of  maar  of 
the  most  celebrated  individuals  by  whom  Scsttarf 
has  for  the  last  half  century  been  pmrrd  Aicmif 
the  works  executed  during  the  latter  part  of  hi»  hit, 
were  the  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Dugali 
Stewart,  the  late  Professor  Phiyfair,  Lord  Ffsdcock 
Campbell,  Mac  Donnell  of  Glengarry.  &c. 

We  give  the  following  estimate  of  the  general  me- 
rits of  Sir  Ueory  Raebum's  pictures  from  the peaof 
an  eminent  artist 

"  Of  Sir  HtMiry  TL'iehnrn'*  pictures,  it  may  W  ssii 
that  few,  perha^  none  of  them,  e.Yhibit  that  atlentwa 
to  flniAing  wlueh  invitss  eloae  and  minute  iof|i» 
tion.  At  an  early  period  of  hi^  rnrcer  he  hq(tn  to 
paint  for  effect ;  and  he  aeems  to  have  judgid  iii«t 
labour  unnecessary  which  was  not  to  tell  in  tke 
general  result  of  his  works,  as  viewed  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator.  In  the  works  of  Vandvie 
this  minuteness  of  finish,  and  delicate  expression  <l 
all  the  smaller  parts,  has  been  happily  combined 
with  a  mastery  and  power  over  the  general  tAtti 
whirl),  whiln  it  i:il<es  nothing  away  from  their  riifOTT 
as  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  renden  thca 
interesting  and  ddigfatfidas  subjects  of  nasrimpt^ 
tion  nnrl  rrireful  analysis.  To  those  who  are  cunoM 
to  know  how  far  this  latter  quality  ma^  besacnficcd 
without  prejudice  to  the  former,  the  pictures  of  Sff 
Henry  will  atford  a  school  of  very  interesting  inAac* 
tion  i  nor  is  that  discernment  and  dexterity  ts  fes 
ranked  of  ordinary  attainment,  which  can  at  ooce  ttt, 
and  at  once  asprsss,  all  that  iaeflective  and  esMauii 
so  as  to  axldhil,  at  the  distance  from  which  it  is 
tended  to  be  seen,  the  full  result  of  ifie  hiirhcst  and 
most  careful  finishing.  All  who  are  conversant  »itii 
the  practice  of  art,  most  have  obasmeJ  how  often  the 
si)irit  which  gave  life  and  vigour  to  a  fir?»t  «kftch  has 
gradually  evai>orated  as  the  picture  advanced  to  lU 
more  finishea  state.  To  preserra  this  spirit,  cotn- 
bined  with  the  e^nMcent  delicacies  and  b]endia|* 
which  nature  on  minute  inspection  exhibits,  coo** 
tutes  a  perfection  in  art  to  which  few  have  attained. 
And  if  the  wmrks  of  Sir  Henry  fail  to  exhibit  dus 
rare  comUnation  in  that  degree,  to  thia  diiliaetna 
they  will  aUva\-:  ]r,i\-i:  a  in-.i  claim,  thnt  they  pOise»* 
a  freedom*  a  vigour  and  spirit  of  edect,  conieytBgaa 
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iinpro'^'^inri  of  {^ce,  mdllfe,  and  reality,  wh'icli  we 
look  fur  m  vain  amidst  tfaouMods  of  pictures,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  of  more  ekibonte  execution, 
and  uains-takint;  finish." 

When  George  the  Fourth  visited  Scotland  he  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Raeburn  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
and,  it  ia  said,  that  so  far  was  thia  from  having  been 
the  result  of  any  application,  that  Mr.  Raebom  had 
not  the  reraotest  idea  of  it  till  the  erenin^^  before, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Feel,  announcing 
file  royal  intention,  and  nqveating  him  to  meet  his 
majcbtv  ni  xt  day  at  Hopetoun  House.  The  ceremony 
was  i>ertorined  in  the  great  saloon,  amid  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  company,  and  with  the  aword  of  Sir 
Alexander  Hope. 

Sir  Henry  received  afterwards  the  appointment  of 
portrait-pmiar  to  his  majesty  forSeotlaad ;  a  nomi« 
nation,  however,  which  was  not  announced  to  him  till 
the  very  dav  when  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness. 
The  king,wnen  conferring  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  portrait  of  lumtelf 
painted  by  this  great  artiat  i  bnt  Sir  II«nry*a  no* 
nifrotiq  pn|T;v,'errionts  prevcntedhiOlfiroaiVMilhlg^ 
metropolis  for  that  purpose. 

Although  Sir  Henry  had  now  reached  the  decline 
of  life,  yet  his  vigorous  ronstitution,  fortified  by  ha- 
bitual temperance,  gave  a  reasonable  hope  of  his 
liring  to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  He  appeared  to 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  health,  and  was  just  returned 
from  an  excursion  into  Fifeshire  with  Sir  Walter 
Scolt,  the  Chief  Baron  Shepherd,  and  a  small  parly 
of  friends,  united  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Chief 
€>OBiiMiwnoner  Adam,  who  have  for  aome  years  past 
interposed  a  i/an'ntlicyis  into  the  chnptcr  of  public 
httsineas,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  objects  of  histo- 
lial  enriodty  and  intemt.  None  of  the  party  on 
this  occasion  seemed  raore  to  enjoy  the  party  or  its 
objects  than  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  He  showed  on  all 
occaakms  his  usual  vigour,  both  of  body  and  of  intel- 
lect, and  visited  with  enthusiasmtbaaacieatrauM  of 

St.  Andrew's  of  Pittenweem. 

When  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
aata  to  him,  in  order  that  Sir  Hmj  might  finish 
two  portraits;  one,  already  mentioned,  for  the  artist 
himself,  and  one  for  I>ord  Montarrae,  'Hiese  ^rnrc 
the  last  pictures  which  the  pencil  of  this  great  master 
•ver  toneliad— a  subject  of  affectionate  regret  to  the 
person  represented,  who  had  been  Innp  a  friend  of 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  Within  a  uay  or  two  after- 
wards this  amialila  and  aseitlmt  man  was  suddenly 
aflTected  with  a  general  decay  and  debility,  not  aecom. 
panied  by  any  visible  complaint.  This  state  of  ill- 
ness, after  continuing  for  about  a  week  to  bafHe  all 
theeifEorte  of  medical  skill,  terminated  litally  on  the 
8th  of  Jidy,  18S3,  when  ha  had  reached  the  age  of 
oixty-seven. 

RAFFLES.  SIR  STAMFORD.—Tbis  learned  na- 
tnn^Uot  and  enterpriaing  traveller  laniu  higher  from 
his  personal  character  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
same  walk  of  life.  He  was  horn  at  tea  on  the  Sth  of 
July,  178 1,  and  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Raffles,  one  of  the  oldest  captains  in  the  West 
Indian  trade  out  of  the  port  of  London.  His  pater- 
nal grandCather  held  a  situation  in  the  prerogative 
office,  l>oetor«*  Goounone;  bat  Kttie  beyond  tiiti  is 
knov.  ri  of  Ills  f'linily.    In  his  childhood  am' 
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chief  part  of  the  education  !ic  reef  ived  was  at  an 
academy  at  Hammermnith,  from  wlience,  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  he  was  removed  to  the  situation  of 
an  extra  clerk  in  the  East  India  house.  Many  years 
after  this  be  thus  writes  to  his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Raffles :— "  The  defidmiey  of  my  early  odncation  hat 
never  been  fully  supplied,  and  I  have  never  ceased 
to  deplore  the  necessity  which  withdrew  one  so  early 
from  school.  I  had  hardly  been  two  years  at  a 
boarding-school  when  i  wae  withdrawn,  and  forced 
to  enter  on  the  busy  scenee  of  pnhHe  Hfe,  Aen  a 
mere  boy.  ^^y  leisure  Imnrs,  however,  still  conti- 
nued to  De  (ieroted  to  favourite  studies, and  with  the 
little  aid  my  allowances  afforded,  I  contrived  to  ndto 
myself  master  of  the  French  language  and  to  pro??- 
cute  inquiries  into  some  of  the  branches  of  literature 
and  science ;  this  was,  however,  in  stolett  moments, 
either  before  the  office  hours  in  the  morning  or  after 
them  in  the  evening.  I  look  back  to  tho»e  days  of 
difficulty  and  application  with  some  degree  of  pku- 
sure.  1  feel  that  I  did  all  that  I  could«  and  i  have 
notlung  to  reproach  myself  with. 

"  This  statement  will  account  for  mv  deficiencies 
in  education:  all  1  ever  preifumed  to  consider  myself 
waa^Hi  lover  and  admirer  of  all  that  1  coidd  reach  in 
literature  and  science  The  varied,  important,  and 
incessant  duties  of  my  put^lic  life  have  always  de- 
prived me  of  that  calm  and  retirement  which  I  have 
desired,  and  to  which  alone  I  look  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  my  ambition  on  earth.  To  qualify  myself  for 
the  enjoyment  of  such  a  state  I  omit  no  opportunity. 
The  hiffh  etatioos  which  I  have  held  have  enabled 
me  to  footer  and  encourage  the  pursmte  of  Others, 
and  if  I  have  anv  merit  it  has  nther  been  ao  tllOpn> 
tron  of  science  tnan  in  any  other  capadty." 

Chrinad  down  to  the  desk  at  the  obofe-mentionad 
early  apr,  and  doomed  aa  it  then  appeared  to  ohscu- 
nty  and  drudgery — without  Intends  to  aid  him  and 
without  the  hope  of  promotion— the  natural  bias  of 
bia  mind  and  the  tments  which  he  must  have  been 
conscious  of  possessing  had  but  little  scope.  His 
attention  to  the  dull  routine  of  copying  was,  however, 
moat  patient  and  unremitting ;  be  worked  eariv  and 
late,  and  by  hie  extra  labour  oomed  a  small  addition 
to  his  H  ilary.  His  parontH  were  in  diflficviUit-s  and 
all  bis  little  gams  were  carried  home  for  their  relief. 
"  His  affection  to  his  motiMr,"  eays  Lady  Raffles, 
"  was  always  one  of  the  Rtrnngest  feelings  of  his 
heart.  At  this  time,  with  that  self-denying  devotion 
to  the  happiness  of  others,  which  was  his  distinguish* 
ing  ouality  through  life,  he  deprived  himself  of  every 
indulgence  that  he  might  devote  to  her  his  bard^ 
earned  pittance ;  and  in  after  days  of  comparative 
affluence  he  delighted  in  surroontung  her  with  every 
comfort.**  Hia  youth  appear!  (ohtvoboMialinnglf 
characterised  by  innocenca  and  ahnplieitif.  I^ly 
Raffles  observes,  that — 

"  As  a  school-boy  his  garden  was  his  delight :  tn 
this  was  added  a  love  of  animals,  which  was  perhape 
unequalled.  It  hatt  been  observed  that  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  properties  of  a  great  mind,  that  it 
can  contract  as  well  as  dilate  itself,  and  the  mind 
which  cannot  do  both  is  not  great  in  its  full  extent : 
this  observation  was  forcibly  realised  in  him ;  ha 
epMtt  hour*  in  fondling  and  oomes^icafting  those  ob- 
jecta  of  luc  care  and  attention.  He  entered  witii  tiie 
ino<^t  child-like  simplicity  into  occupations  ami  ])1ea- 


youth  he  u  said  to  have  displayed  a  thought£ulne««  j  sures  which  many  would  consider  beneath  their  uo- 
nadncloMmitofipiilieitaaboff  hia  join.  Tho|tiM.  A iiwvntNn tecna irauld bring  teon  ialo  faia 
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eyefl ;  a  flower  would  call  forth  a  burst  of  favourite 
poetry ;  it  was  perhajjs  peculiar  to  liimscif  to  be 
able  U>  reaiark  oa  his  la«t  return  to  EDgland,  that 
lie  had  never  seen  a  hone-race,  never  fired  a  gun." 

Mr.  RaflHes  ]»ossessc<]  thrnuifli  life  an  extraordinary 
facUity  uf  BC(|uinug  lan|;uageti,  and  the  "  further 
East  afforded  him  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  tliis  talent.  His  studies  at  homf  wvrf  desultory, 
but  he  was  always  acquiring  sometinu^  \.  hicb  be  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  retaining  in  his  memory.  His 
abUiiiea  were  taken  notice  of  in  the  office  and  men> 
tioned  to  dioee  who  had  the  pow«r  to  reward  them ; 
and,  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  lie  wan  put  upon  the 
establishment  over  the  heads  of  several  others.  In 
1805  the  court  of  directon  determined  to  form  an 
establishment  on  Penan(r,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Is- 
land, liidia  was  the  lieid  for  which  the  ambition  of 
Raffles  most  panted,  and  Mr.  lUmsay.  the  Meretny, 
aware  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  that  sphere,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  late  >Sir  Hugh 
Inglis,  who  gave  him  the  appointment  of  assiitant 
secretary  to  the  new  government,  and  ever  afterwards 
watehed  his  progren  with  an  ahnost  paternal  inta«st. 

In  ScpteriitHr  1305  Mr.  Raffles  arn  , ,  1  at  Pc- 
nang.  The  progress  he  had  made  in  the  Mniay  lan- 
guage on  the  paieege*  f^vn  him  an  immediate  and 
decided  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  esUihhshinent. 
By  intense  application  he  speedily  actjuircd  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  liistory,  government,  and  local  in- 
terests of  the  neighbouring  states  and  islands.  "  He 
conversed  freely  with  the  natives  who  were  con- 
htantly  visiting  Penang,  many  of  wliotn  wt n  found 
to  be  sensible  intelligent  men,  and  greatly  pleased 
to  find  a  person  holding  Mr.  Rafflet'e  citnation*  able 
and  anxious  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage." On  the  elevation  in  ISOO  of  Mr.  Pearson 
to  toe  council  he  was  ai^nted  aeeretary,  and  about 
the  same  time  registrar  to  the  new  court  of  judica- 
ture. Hut  the  fatigue  and  responsibdity  of  organiz- 
ing a  new  government,  in  a  climate  which  in  a  very 
short  period  proved  fatal  to  two  governors,  the  whole 
of  the  eotincil  and  manfof  the  new  settlers,  brought 
on  an  alarming  illness,  which  made  it  advisalde  he 
should  proceed  to  Malacca  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
and  mingling  with  the  varied  population  congregated 
from  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the 
more  distant  countries  of  Asia — from  Java,  Am- 
bo3rtta,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo,  Papua,  China, 
Cochin-China,  &c. ;  and  the  knowledge  he  obtained 
from  these  strangers  of  the  nature  and  e.xtent  of  their 
several  resources,  of  their  trade,  their  customs,  man- 
ners, and  feeliBgi,  beeuna  of  hsfinite  aerviee  to  him 
in  the  high  and  reepomible  dtoatioiM  be  was  shortly 
destined  to  fill. 

Happv  for  Malacca  that  this  visit  was  made !  Or- 
der8  had  been  issued  for  demolishing  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  destroying  the  public  building.^,  with  the 
view  of  deterring  Europeans  from  establishing  them- 
aelvea  there»  and  of  transferring  the  trade  and  popu- 
lation to  Penang.  This  Dnteh  kind  of  policy  ac- 
corded so  ill  with  RafHes's  feeling,  that  he  made  a 
flirong  remonstrance  against  so  cruel  a  proceeding. 
He  represented  that  the  population  far  exceeded 
20,000  sou!-;  l>«trli,  Portngnese,  and  their  half-caste 
ChincHe,  Arabs,  Javanese,  &c.,  of  whom  more  than 
three-fourths  were  bom  in  Malacca,  where  their  fa- 
nilies  bad  been  settled  for  centuries.  Here  they  felt 
tbejr  were  at  home ;  their  peculiarities  were  ^tended 
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I  to,  their  rank  respected,  and  their  wants  tnpplid. 
I  Many  were  proprietors  of  the  soil,  or  attach '1  in 
j  those  who  were  so ;  their  gardens  produced  pepper, 
I  vegetable,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  sbunduee;  sod 
from  the-  :  n  1  the  fisheries  they  derived  comfortand 
I  mdependence.  llut  they  were  stronj^ly  bouad  to 
I  the  soil  was  proved  by  their  not  accepting  the  offers 
made  of  a  free  passage  to  Penang,  in  one  single  in- 
.  stance.  On  these  representations  the  orders  were 
countermanded,  and  the  government  thus  escaped  a 
heavy  and  needleas  load  of  obloquy  and  tndignatioa. 
Shortly  after  his  arrivdl  at  P^ang.  Mr.  RaflHei  msis 
an  acquaintance  with  that  extiMOi  1: nai  >  vir.ing  rain, 
the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  on  whose  return  to  (Calcutta, 
where  he  was  estabtisbed  in  the  household  of  Laii 
Minto,  a  correspondence  ensued  on  Malayan  Ir;?,- 
guage  and  bterature.  and  other  subjects  connerttd 
with  the  eastern  Archipelago.  The  letters  of  Raffles 
were  shown  to  the  governor-general,  who  wjw  so 
much  pleased  with  the  talent  and  intelligence  they 
displayed  that  he  commissioned  Leyden  to  ^ay  m 
his  friend,  that  he  should  be  gratified  in  receiriog 
directly  fi«m  hiinedf  any  communications  respectieg 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Indian  seas.  This  led  to  a 
regular  correspondence,  and  so  satisfied  wasbia  lord- 
ship of  the  superior  knowledge  possessed  by  ibflki^ 
that  he  hinted  at  placing  bun  in  the  gorcmmentt^ 
the  Moluccas,  which  in  the  year  lb  10  bad  fiJkainto 
our  hands,  'lliis  suggestion  determined  Mr.  RaiBts 
to  proceed  to  Cslcutu,  when  he  waa  leeeived  witk 
great  kindness  and  marked  attention  by  Lord  Wmm, 
who  from  this  moment  appears  to  have  reposed  io 
him  the  most  unreserved  confidence.  About  thii 
time  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  Phmce  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Bonaparte  nil  the  '^'aUiahle  xrA 
extensive  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  eaKtrra 
seas,  of  whtch  Java  wat  the  great  central  pmnt,  and 
from  %vhich  opemtions  were  likely  to  be  roost  luf- 
cessfully  directed  against  the  political  ascendenef 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  Kngland.  "  1  i' 
once,"  says  Raffles,  in  a  letter  to  hia  cousui.  "drev 
his  lordship's  attention  to  Java,  by  observing  thst 
there  were  other  islands  worthy  of  his  consideration 
besides  the  Moluccas — Java,  for  instance.  On  tbe 
mention  d  Java,  his  lordship  cast  •  look  of  lodi 
fcnitiny,  anticipation,  and  kindness,  npon  me.  »  I 
tiliall  never  forget.  '  Yes,'  said  be,  '  Java  is  an  in- 
teresting idand  {  I  shall  be  htpgf  to  recei^-e  any  in- 
formation you  can  give  me  conceraing  it.'  'Ilua  am 
quite  enough,  the  information  had  already  been  erf* 
lected,  and  the  result  was,  his  lordship's  detfruiiri- 
tion  to  undertake  without  delay,  and  on  Im  own 
responsibility,  the  redaction  of  Java  and  its  drpea* 
dencies."'  Mr  Raffles  was  despatched  forthwith  to 
Malacca  in  the  capacity  of  agent  to  the  govemor-ff- 
neraL  Here  be  was  {nslructed  to  pK|pare  tbe  ne- 
cessary arrangements  ;  to  open  commumcations  mth 
the  several  native  chieftains  of  the  Archipelago, 
the  view  of  obtaining  information  as  to  their  feeliii|;« 
with  regard  to  the  Dutch  {  and  to  fadUtate  tbe  ex- 
tension of  the  Britisb  influence  in  the  eesteni  ss* 


On  the  9th  of  Ma)-,  Lord  Minto  arrived  at  Malacca, 
when  Mr.  Raffles  put  into  his  bands  a  minute  of 
the  informatioii  be  had  collected,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  mo'  t  wnnderful  specimens  ofwk* 
assiduity,  energy,  and  taicnt,  are  cajable  of  aceoBl- 
plishing.  It  occupies  neariy  sixty  pages  of  the 
moir,  is  full  of  information  respecting  ever][Jp^^ 
the  Archi[>el8go,  and  takes  a  most  slaliWiMwefii* 
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of  tbe  wliol*  ta)i|eeC.  A  ^ffieiilty  bad  been  etatted 

ns  to  the  choice  ui  a  pas^uige  for  the  expedition  among 
the  islands  and  tbrougb  the  narrow  straits.  I'he  al- 
ternative of  two  routes  presented  itself ;  the  direct 
route  alonj^  the  soulh-wcst  coast  of  Borneo,  whirh 
was  represented  as  very  dilTicult  and  uncertain,  it  ruit 
altogether  impracticable ;  the  other  round  the  north 
ami  east  coasts  of  Borneo  and  through  the  straits  of 
Maonsar,  wbteti,  though  eonsiderad  iiraetieable,  was 
tilated  to  be  iimninenlly  dangerous  as  well  as  tedious. 
But  RafBes  had  solved  the  problem  ;  be  bad  sent  a 
venA  to  esumne  the  supposed  difBeultiee,  and  to 
perform  the  passage ;  he,  triererore,  stated  boldly  that 
"hedid  not  hesitate  to  stake  his  reputation  on  the 
auceess  which  would  attend  the  expedition,  if  the 
(DUte  he  pointed  out  should  be  followed."  The  naval 
authorities  were  all  opposed  to  the  attempt  of  a  new 
passage  with  so  many  transports;  hut  Lord  Minto, 
in  full  confidence  in  the  juagment  of  Raffles,  em- 
barked with  him  in  his  majesty's  ship  Modette,  POM" 
]nan<led  by  his  own  son  ;  and  in  less  thm  weeks 
after  quitting  Malacca,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  up- 
warde  of  niMty  eail,  was  in  sight  of  Batavia  without 
accident  to  a  single  vessel.  Lord  Minto  observes — 
**  If  I  had  yielde(i  to  the  predicted  difliculties  of  the 
passage,  the  expedition  must  have  been  abandoned 
lor  the  present  year."  The  reaolt  of  this  expedition 
ii  wan  known.  On  Ibe  redaction  of  this  grand  is. 
land,  or  as  Lord  Minto  announces  it  to  the  authori- 
ties at  home,  "  an  empire  which  for  two  centuries 
bad  contributed  greatly  to  the  power,  prosperity,  and 
grandeur,  of  one  of  the  principal  and  most  respected 
sutes  in  Europe."  Its  government,  though  partly 
pledged  to  another.  Lord  Minto  declared  "be  could 
not  conscientiously  withhold  from  him  who  had  n-on 
it ;"  and  therefore,  "  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  ofhce."  hie  lordship  performed 
n  noble  act  of  Justice,  equally  bononrabletotbe  giver 
and  receiver,  by  immediately  appointing  Mr.  Raffles 
to  tlie  situation  under  the  title  of  I"  beulenant-go- 
vemor  of  Java  and  ite  itependendea."  Ladj  Rafflea 
bare  observes, — 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  to  interrupt  the 
It  and  humble  the  heart  lint  miftht  have 
too  much  elated  at  the  saccess  which  had 
crowned  die  expedition.  Dr.  Leyden  was  seited  with 
a  fever  a  few  days  after  he  had  read  <  1  'liose  shores, 
on  which  be  hoped  to  slake  his  ardent  thirst  for  koow- 
ledge,  and  expired  in  the  ame  of  hie  friend.  Thia 
loss  was  deeply  mourned  by  Mr.  ILiffles,  who  had 
anticipated  the  happiness  of  having  as  an  inmate  of 
his  family,  one  with  whom  he  could  take  cuunsvel 
both  in  pubhc  and  private  ;  whose  judgment  would 
aid,  whose  affection  would  cheer,  and  whose  society 
would  brighten  the  care  and  troubles  of  the  respon- 
aible  situation  he  was  about  to  undertake."  We  are 
now  to  eontemplate  the  jwmg  extra  clerk  of  the 
India  house  jn  his  r:\| k  tyof  governor  over  some 
five  or  sue  millions  ot  jieople.  His  first  care  was  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  (he  materials  he 
liad  to  work  upon.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  Kng- 
lish  residents  to  the  native  cuurtii  to  institute  statis- 
tical enquiries  in  every  district ;  to  cause  a  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  whole  island ;  to  obtain  detailed  in- 
formation of  the  lands  attached  to  each  village,  and 
the  tenure  !i y  which  they  were  held  ;  to  discontinue 
many  expensive  and  useless  establishments ;  to  re- 
form tbe  department!  of  levenn^  commeico,  and 
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judicature;  and,  in  short,  to  eolleel  aoeb  a  bodf  of 

materials  as  might  enable  him  to  carry  into  effoc'  t!iat 
thorough  change  of  a  vicious  system  which  he  con- 
sidered indispensable,  no  leai  for  the  interests  and 
l.onrinrof  the.British  government  than  for  the  bujipi- 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  island  itself.  It  i«  highly 
creditable  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Raffles, 
that  in  totally  subverting  the  establishments  by  meana 
of  the  very  persons  who  had  fattened  on  the  abtteea 
which  beset  them  all,  he  seems  to  have  incurred  no 
personal  animosities.  So  judiciously^  indeed,  was  the 
ehangv  introdneed,  that  not  a  ungle  in^vidwd,  Ugh 
or  low,  felt  aggiievcd  by  it;  the  native  popoblion* 
chiefs,  subordmalt^s,  and  people,  with  one  accord 
huled  tbe  new  order  of  things  aa  a  boon  conferred 
upon  them  by  Dritish  philanthropy,  and  entered  on 
the  enjoyment  of  its  advantages  with  confidence  and 
increased  industry.  "  His  mild,  conciliatory,  and 
unassuming  manners,  obtained  for  him  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  Duldi }  whilst  the  nattvea,  who 
had  been  led  to  f'  Tin  the  highest  possible  opinion  of 
ids  character,  looked  with  anxious  hope  for  that  ame- 
lioration in  their  condition  which  they  afterwards  e.Y- 
periencerf.  nnrl  whlrli  will  make  his  memory  adored 
oa  the  island  ot  Java  ior  atfes  to  come."  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  British  government  succeeded 
to  Java  at  a  moment  of  the  greatest  public  diabraast 
when  the  Dutch  had  been  unable  to  pay  even 
lowest  establishments,  when  tiie  funds  of  the  public 
charities  had  been  appropriated  to  the  necessities  of 
tbe  atate,  and  the  finaneea  of  the  eolony  were  In  a 
condition  of  bankruptcy.  A  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency inundated  the  whole  island.  The  revenues 
'  re  paid  in  this  paper  that  could  not  be  re-issued. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  option  left  but  to  withdraw 
this  paper  from  circulation,  and  the  only  means  of 
doing  80  was  by  the  sale  of  the  pul)lic  lands,  which 
Lord  Minto  approved  of  as  an  able  expedient  in  a 
case  of  great  emergency,  though  the  directon  of  tbo 
East  India  company  thought  fit  to  disapprove  it.  Tlie 
change  of  system  was,  however,  universally  fek  as  a 
blessing  by  the  people  of  Java. 

"If  I  look  forward,"  observf;  Mr  Raffle.s,  "to  its 
effects  as  it  may  contribute  to  the  iiappine^ii  of  the 
people,  the  improvement  of  tbe  country,  and  the  con- 
sequent IncrMna  of  the  public  revenue,  the  reanlt  ia 
incalculable.  Let  the  preeent  wretebed  atate  of  tba 
Dutch  metropolis  of  the  e  contrasted  with  the 

flourishing  state  of  tbe  british  estabUsbmeots  wher- 
ever they  have  been  formed,  and  it  wiU  speak  a  vo- 
Inmt  ill  favour  of  the  change.  Desolation  and  ruin 
would  seem  to  have  tracked  the  steps  of  the  Dutch 
power  wherever  it  has  extended  |  mdividual  pros- 
))erity  and  national  riches  have  accumulated  under 
the  English.  The  principles  of  their  governments 
are  radically  different,  and  with  such  experience  he- 
fore  us  can  it  be  a  question  on  which  side  we  shall 
rely  t  Tbe  mass  of  tbe  population,  snatched  as  Aey 
are  at  a  favourable  moment  from  the  destructive 
grasp  of  Mahomedan  deis()oti8m  and  indetiuite  e.\ac- 
tion,  and  eatablished  in  the  possession  of  property, 
to  be  secured  by  impartial  justice  and  nrl:nint<;tered 
to  them  in  a  simple  and  a  prompt  mode,  uuujtted  to 
their  peculiar  sentiments  and  instituUons,  afford  a 
wide  scope  to  tbe  philosopher  aa  well  as  to  tbe  atatea- 
man.  A  new  people,  still  advancing  in  cii4fisation 
even  under  the  former  restraints,  with  what  accele- 
rated progress  will  they  not  proceed  when  their  na- 
tttnl  eBeifiM  have  fair  play  P  - 
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The  measures  which  Mr.  Raffles  carried  into  effect 
were,  extensive  revenue  and  judicial  arrangements ; 
nfonns  of  the  oourif  of  jtutiu,  aod  the  establish- 
iiMat  of  amgiiitraey;  theinttittttion  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  of  laws  for  the  aboHtionof  slavery;  the' pro- 
■ecutioD  of  the  atatistical  surveys  by  a  committee ; 
the  establishment  of  a  bemvolent  oociety,  and  of 
schools  for  the  natives; — thr  revival  nf  t.1ir  Batavian 
society,  and  the  holding  out  of  great  encourageuient 
jfisr  feaearches  and  making  collections  of  naturul  his- 
tory. But  that  which  nised  the  condition  of  the 
great  ax^ciUtural  populaiiua  was,  the  abolition  of 
forced  ^ehveries  of  produce  and  conferring  the  pri- 
vit«g«  of  brioginif  it  to  m  fina  and  open  market.  By 
these  jadickma  memrse,  tfie  rerettne,  **  which  at  no 
time  under  the  Dutch  exceeded  four  millions  of  ru- 
pees, was  not  less,  in  the  year  he  left  it,  than  thirty 
millions."  Mr.  Raffles  appears,  from  the  first  nMment, 
to  h^rc  hpen  anxious  to  ar>oli?h  that  dreadful  scourge, 
slavery,  throughout  the  Dutch  po^sebiiiuus,  and  he 
Jiad  the  latisfaetioQ  to  find  tfiat  the  leading  inhabit- 
ants cxpre'tspd  their  conciirrpnre  in  his  vict^-h  ;  but 
the  Bengal  authorities  refused  their  sanctiuu  under 
the  plea  of  its  not  being  known  whether  the  govern- 
ment was  pennanently  to  be  administered  by  the 
king  or  by  tiie  company.  When  it  was  proposed 


that  all  the  slaves  uu  i\ 
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ii  should  be  registered. 


a  nativeTchief,  the  Fenambahan  of  Samunajt,  nroudly 
deelared,  "  I  will  not  r^iater  njr  davea ;  nidierto 

thcv  have  been  kept  such  because  it  was  the  custom, 
and  the  Dutch  liked  to  be  attended  by  slaves  when 
we  visited  the  palace ;  bat  as  that  is  not  the  case  with 
the  English,  thry  shnll  c(*?.'»e  to  he  '^lai/cR.  For  long 
have  I  felt  siiaiue,  and  my  blood  ha«  run  cold  when 
I  reflected  on  what  I  oom  saw  at  Batavia  and  Sama- 
lang,  when  human  beincs  were  exposed  for  public 
aale,  niaeed  on  a  table  ana  exaroinea  like  sheep  and 
oxen.  When  Raffles  montioned  this  noble  trait  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  his  first  return  to  England,  be 
«18  eonmiiiMOMd  toeanyoot  a  aeal,  to  be  jmesented 
to  tllia  chief,  as  an  acknowlcdgmpntof  his  lihrrn!  act; 
and  the  latter,  in  return,  requested  Mr.Wilberforce's 
acceptance  of  a  handsome  crees.  The  blessings  which 
>fr  Raffles  had  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Java 
were  not  atuined  without  difficulties,  and  the  oeca- 
■kmal  occurrence  of  events  of  a  disagreeable  nature. 
The  public  tranquillity  waa  apeedily  disturbed  by 
aome  of  the  native  powers  of  Java,  particularly  the 
sultan  of  Diojocarta,  who  vainly  iii;afc;'.ncd  lie  could 
aneceed  in  unviog  the  Europeans  from  the  island; 
boc  Rafllee  waa  awan  of  the  confedenuiy  be  waa  en- 
deavonrinpf'tn  establish,  and,  by  a  force  under  Colonel 
Gillespie,  crushed  the  whole  of  the  malcontents  in 
detail  The  proceedings  of  the  sultan  of  Palembrag, 
a  dependpnry  pitxiaterl  in  the  island  of  Sumafrn.  next 
required  his  prompt  attention.  A  commisHion  being 
sent  to  this  niltan  to  have  the  right  of  Hriti!!h  do- 
minion acknowledged,  he  not  only  disdainfully  re- 
fused to  hear  of  such  a  claim,  but  formed  the  diabo- 
lical plan  of  murdering  tbe  cr:i;ujissioners,  and  all 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Such  atrocitiee 
determined  Mr.  Rafitea  to  take  immediate  and  deei- 
sive  measures,  and  for  this  purpose  Colonel  Gillespie 
waa  sent  with  a  commanding  force  ;  but  bad  weather 
and  the  currents  of  the  river  retarded  his  progress. 
As  he  proceeded,  intcllii^ence  was  brought  that  the 
sultao  had  fled, — that  confusion,  plunder,  and  mur- 
der prevailed,  not  onlj  within  the  interior  of  the  fort 
iod  palacf,  but  in  many  paita  of  tbe  dqri  and  that 
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a  massacre  by  the  sultan's  adherents  wu  nieditited 
the  very  next  night  on  the  wealthy  Chinese  andoUicr 
inhabitants*  whoiM  property  was  to  become  the  priis 
of  the  aamriiM.  Gillespie,  on  hearing  this,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Ami)  rlw-A  who  had  brought  tk  in- 
telligence, in  his  canoe,  accompanied  only  by  Capt. 
Meunes  and  a  Spanish  gentleman ;  hi  it  and  another 
small  canoe  were  riir-'triliutfri  ■rcvtrn  trrenailitr^  nf  t^;' 
59th  regiment,  and  they  were  toiiowed  by  two  toen 
of  war's  boats. 

The  canoes,  in  one  of  which  the  colonel  tra«,  hi 
gained  much  on  the  other  two  boats,  and  vrert  nov 
completely  out  of  sight,  when  the  report  of  a  si^^J- 
gun  fired  by  tbe  enemy  not  a  little  alarmed  tbem 
and  fatereaaed  die  anxiety  for  Uie  reit  of  the  pvty ; 

the  more  ho  every  thing  around  tenrlcd  to  eicUe 
suspicion  of  some  treacherous  design  being  in  sgdip 
tion.  A  dbeadful  yell  and  shrieking'  in  dl  difactisai 
wa?  next  heard,  and  li|.;hts  and  conflagra^ons  vtn 
seen  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  large  tnct 
of  population*  wlueh  stretched  along  both  Iwiki  rf 
the  rivpr  for  upwards  of  seven  miles.  By  the  re- 
doubled exertions  of  the  crews  the  boats  in  the  reir 
were  soon  brought  up  to  the  support  of  the  link 
band,  and  thua  happily  formed  in  time  an  impoctvt 
junction. 

To  paint  the  horrors  of  the  scene  tliat  }jrL^?Ti':  l 
itself  in  their  true  coloure  or  to  attempt  an  exprw- 
akm  of  tbe  sensationa  it  waa  calculated  to  mn^ 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  and  the  undaunted  act 
which  gained  the  possession  of  the  fort,  the  palac;, 
and  its  batteries  may  be  credited  when  the  name  of 
the  leader  is  rTnllccteil.  Uni)i=5m:^vcd,  in  the  face  of 
numerous  bodies  of  armed  men,  (Jolouei  GiUenic 
boldly  stepped  on  shore  at  eight  o'clock  at  lugu, 
and  with  tnose  who  had  accompanied  him  ia  tki 
canoe  and  the  seven  grenadiers,  ne  marched  vi&i 
ll.-in  step  througli  a  muUlUjd-j  uf  .\rah^  and  trei- 
cherous  Malays,  whose  mi&sUe  weapons,  stewed  » 
poison,  glimmered  by  the  light  of  tordwa. 

Huge  battlements  with  imtnt'n';c  (rates  leading  frco 
one  area  to  another  presented  the  frightful  speciaek 
of  human  blood  still  reeking  and  flowing  on  tbe  pave- 
ment. The  missive  {yatM  rloscd  upon  the  rear,  ukI 
the  blood -sUiiied  court-yards  through  which  the  psity 
were  conducted  aj^ieared  aa  if  tbay  man  the  pMnfi 
to  a  slaughter-house. 

A  Mi&y,  who  had  pressed  through  the  Cfvwi, 
approach^ (J  the  colonel  and  was  walking  hyhisiiik. 
when  a  iaT;ge  double-edged  knife  was  secretly  jnt 
into  hie  bamie  by  one  of  nie  eonntrymen.  Itvisa 
dark  stormy  night,  and  a  my  of  lii^htning  at  tie 
very  instant  wiien  the  man  was  pushing  the  koife 
bie  long  loose  sleeve  to  eoBceal  it,  discovered  tbt 
weapon.  Tiie  colonel's  eye  caught  the  object,  and 
instantly  turning  round,  he  had  the  fellow  seised,  to- 
tally regardless  of  the  crowd :  thus  fortunately  fni(- 
trating  by  his  firmness  the  murderous  design,  lbs 
weapon  was  found  as  described,  but  the  man  eon* 
trived  to  steal  away  in  the  crowd  an  ]  L'-ca;)ed. 

The  palace  exhibited  a  melancholy  jncsure  of 
vaetation  and  emdty.  Mmder  baa  been  eneeseded 
by  rapine,  and  while  the  palace  wr".  completely  nn- 
sacked,  tbe  pavements  and  floors  were  clotted  w.ih 
blood.  In  every  du-ection  spectacles  of  woe  caught 
the  sight  and  were  rendered  peculiarly  awful  by  the 
glare  of  the  surroimding  confli^ration,  accompaai<^ 
by  vivid  itihM  of  l^btmiig  and  kwil  pmli  «f 
thunder. 
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The  flames  which  continued  to  eiimid  destruc- 
tion, notwithatandinff  the  rain  that  poured  doirn  in 
torrents,  had  reached  the  outer  buildings  of  the  pa- 
lace ami  threatened  the  part  where  tlie  colonel  with 
iui  party  had  taken  up  their  temporary  abode.  'I'be 
Cffieluiig  of  bamboM  rwembUng  the  discharge  of 
musketry:  the  tumbling  in  of  burning  roofs  with  a 
rsmeadons  crash  i  the  near  approach  ul  the  lire  iu 
tiM  midst  of  an  imnMBK  boetile  multitude  and  as- 
sassins; altogether  gmra  to  their  aituatioa  m  moat 
appalling  prospect. 

The  little  band  consisting  only  of  seventeen  Bri- 
tiob  gfemdieta,  with  the  officers,  naval  and  military, 
already  mentioned,  and  a  few  aeamen  belonging  to 
the  K>g  <ind  barge,  had  to  secure  possession  of  the 
fort  and  to  provide  for  their  safety,  in  the  determined 
resolution  of  selUng  their  Uvea  dearly  should  any 
attack  br  mn  if  before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
Haviog  corefuUy  recunnuitred  by  the  light  of  torches 
tha  imarior  of  tha  palace  court,  and  ordered  all  the 
antranoee  except  one  to  be  shut  and  barricadoed, 
Ckdonel  Gillespie  stationed  the  grenadiers  at  the 
principal  entrance,  and  the  strictest  guard  was  kept 
up.  Soon  after  midnight  they  had  the  satisfaction 
«  bailingf  tb«  wdeoma  arrival  of  Major  TVeiieb  witb 
about  sixty  men  of  the  89th  regiment,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  ordered  advance  under  Lieute- 
nant-Cdond  M'Leod  joined  the  little  garrison  early 
ihf  npxt  morning.  Tims  an  act  of  daring  enterpri'-e, 
cuiiteived  with  judgment  aod  executed  willi  intrepid- 
ity, gained  possession  of  the  fort  and  batteries  de- 
fandod  hv  242  pieces  of  canimfi,  withoot  the  loM  of 
a  man.  This  formidable  podtioneonM  not  bava  been 
carried  under  any  other  circiitnstances  of  attack  but 
by  the  sacrifice  of  many  Uvea,  and  by  hasarding  alto- 
gether the  safety  of  the  little  armament. 

Alluding  to  the  previouK  massacre.  Colonel  Gil- 


lespie  observes  in  Im  report  to  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, that  **  the  unwary  and  eonfiding  Dtttmmen, 
unsuspicious  of  evil  intentions,  were  speedily  sur- 
rounded, without  the  hope  of  escape;  the  guns  were 
all  seized  hy  parties  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  unfor- 
Uioate  garriion  were  dragged  to  a  scene  of  cold- 
blooded craelty.  which  can  never  be  contemplated  but 
with  sentiments  of  horror  and  abhorretice. 

"  There  was  one  European  woman  among  the  un- 
happy victima  tbna  aacrinced  by  the  sulun.  She  wai 
embarked  on  the  boats;  and  after  suffering  every 
violence  her  abandoned  miuderers  were  capable  of 
ofienngbar*abewms  inhumanly  butchered  and  thrown 
into  the  river  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  lite  re- 
maining women  were  sent  as  slaves  up  the  country, 
an  ]  the  relation  of  distress,  starvation,  and  misery, 
they  encountered  in  their  bondage,  is  calculated  to  ex- 
ettaaneb  icntimflaita  of  borrorand  indignation  against 
the  whole  race,  that  at  times  I  can  with  difHculty 
bold  intercourse  with  people  allied  to  such  mooatei  s 
of  barbaritjr.  Tbara  wae  no  poniabmcat  too  aevere, 
no  pprserution  too  considerable,  no  dqandalion  too 
humiliating  for  these  imhappy  women. 

On  deposing  the  monster  who  had  fled,  the  brother 
waa  placed  on  the  throne,  to  Uie  neaft  joy  and  satisr 
frction  of  the  (>eople.  Yet,  incrediUe  aa  it  may  aeem, 
the  Dutch  had  no  s^  ont  r  resumed  possession  of  Ba- 
tavia,  than  they  rejected  our  treaty  nude  with  the 
new  stiltan*  commenced  madunations  against  him, 
scizffl  and  f-ent  him  a  pri-orter  to  Batavia,  recalled 
the  old  villain  wlio  had  so  inhumanly  butchered  their 
own  eoontrjmen,  and  replaced  binon  dmtbMNM^  is 
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consideration  of  the  payment  of  400,000  doinan!  On 

this  point  Mr.  UaiHes  says,— 

"  The  instructions  to  i^rd  Minto,  which  autho- 
rized the  conquest,  directed  that  after  dismantling  the 
fortifications  the  country  should  be  mven  up  in  iode* 
pendenoe  to  the  native  cbiefe.  Uouand  at  tbat  time 
did  not  exist  as  a  nation,  and  the  jjr  r-i^  t  of  trans- 
ferring Java  to  France  was  not  to  be  contemplated. 
The  humane  and  benevolent  mind  of  Lord  Minto  re> 
volted  at  the  idea  of  suddenly  transferring  bark  to 
the  natives  a  colony  which  had  been  in  posse^iiiton  of 
the  European  autlMti^for  two  eanturies.   If  such  a 
poUcy  were  to  be  pomaed*  be  concaved  tliat  it  ought 
to  be  gradual ;  and  while  he  took  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  su-spending,  pending  the  reference  to 
Europe,  the  ngid  enforcement  of  the  orders  he  had 
received,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  eay  that  he  had  done 
so,  and  [uihlirly  to  assure  the  nati'.'cs-  t!>at  they  would, 
in  the  meantmie,  be  allowed  ever ,   ir^rce  of  rational 
liberty  and  independence  consitiu m  with  the  safety 
of  the  provisional  government  he  had  e8ta!in>.lie<f. 
On  this  principle  was  my  government  regulated  ;  and 
you  may  judge  with  what  surprise  we  received  a  copy 
of  the  convention  for  the  unconditional  transfer  of 
the  country  to  the  Dutch,  as  the  firrt  and  only  com» 
munication  from  Europe.    The  Dutch  no  .sooner  ob- 
tained pustsetiijiion  than  it  became  an  object  with  them 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  British  provisional  ad- 
ministration, to  displace  tli  v  '  in  whom  we  had  con- 
fidence, and  to  obhterate,  as  tar  as  possible,  all  recoU 
lection  of  our  rule.   Of  this  I  do  not  comphin  t  if 
our  miniatera,  in  the  aeoith  of  their  magnanimity, 
cboae  to  eacrifice  the  interests  of  5,ooo,oou  of  people, 
and  to  cast  them  aside  witiiout  notice  or  rem- 
brance,  it  was  not,  perbaus,  to  be  expected  from  the 
Dutch  that  tbmr  eboold  oe  very  niee.  Gratitude  i« 
not  among  the  list  of  national  virtues  ;  it  is.  perhaps, 
inconsistent  with  them:  at  katit  it  ih  at  variance  with 
national  pride  and  vanity.    I  am  willing  to  leave  the 
Dutch  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  improvements 
they  are  inclined  to  make  in  Java  and  the  Moluccas; 
to  give  them  the  full  advantage  of  all  they  can  fairly 
chum,  and  to  put  up  patiently  with  ail  the  ingrati* 
ttide,  rivalry,  and  even  boatility,  that  ia  naturulv  to 
be  expect!  ;i  ;  ItuI  I  wish  tliem  to  be  confined  to  their 
proper  ground.    1  wish  them  to  leave  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  advantagea  of  that  trade  which  we  enjoyed 
in  the  year  1803,  previous  to  the  last  war.   Not  satis- 
fied, however,  with  the  pos>se&tiion  of  those  places 
which  at  that  date  were  occupied  by  tbe  European 
power,  we  find  them  grasping  at  the  sovereignty  of 
tbe  wbole  of  the  Archipelago,  taking  a  mean  adran- 
tage  of  our  generosity  and  forbearance  ;  and,  profit- 
ing by  the  reduction  of  our  naval  establishment,  they 
have  sent  out  to  Batavia  a  force,  both  miliury  and 
naval,  of  an  alarming  extent.   The  European  troofis 
m  Java  alone  exceed  10,000  men,  besides  what  are  at 
the  Moluccas  and  other  out-atationa.   A  large  colo* 
nial  army  is  raided ;  while  a  navy,  consisting  at  pre- 
sent of  one  ninety-gun  ship,  one  seventy-four,  tnree 
frigates,  eigiit  corvettes,  and  inDunKTal)le  smaller 
veMels,  manned  with  upwarde  of  170U  Europcamb 
atrikee  terror  througb  aU  the  adjacent  countriee." 

T\\e  in«tructiijns  to  Lord  Minto,  which,  previouiily 
to  the  capture,  he  communicated  m  conlidence  to  Mr> 
Dr.  Raffles,  were, "  the  expulsion  or  reduction  of  tbe 
Dutch  }K)wer,  the  destructinn  of  their  fortifications, 
the  distribution  of  their  arms  and  tttorcs  to  the  na- 
tively and  Iba  evacuation  of  the  ialaad  by  onv  own 
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troops."  But  hit  lordship  adds,  in  a  spirit  of  phiUuu 

thropy  which  Is  honourable  to  his  memory,  "  I  C(  a- 
dude,  however,  tliat  the  destnictive  and  caiamitouH 
conseqvenees  of  this  plan  to  so  andent  and  populous 
an  Kuropcan  colony,  the  property  and  lives  of  which 
roust  have  fallen  a  »acritice  to  the  vindictive  sway  of 
diie  Malay  chiefs,  if  transferred  suddenly  and  defence- 
1e<!<t  to  their  dominion,  have  not  been  fuUy  contem- 
plated ;  and  I  have  already  stated  my  raeona  for 
considering  a  modificatkm  of  tfadr  Order*  a*  iiidie> 
penaable." 

Unjaatifiahle  it  enrtaioly  would  have  been  to  par^ 

sue  this  line  of  conduct  on  the  conquest  of  the  island, 
and  leave  the  European  settlers  to  the  mercy  of  a  race 
whom  they  had  injured  and  exasperated ;  but  we  can. 
not  but  consider  that,  instead  of  surrendering  six  mil- 
lions of  people  to  the  Dutch  after  giving  them  liberty 
and  freedom  of  trade,  and  improved  their  morals  and 
condition,  we  should  have  better  served  the  interests 
of  liumauity  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  removing 
the  Dutch  population  altof^elher,  or  such  as  mij^ht 
choose  iH$  destroying  all  the  fortificationst  and  leaving 
the  idand  to  be  governed  by  the  native  princes,  than 
by  surrendering  it  to  a  power  '-vlio  Ija,]  rmt  tliu  sense 
to  follow  up  the  system  that  had  been  proved  to  work 
w»  well.  And  what  haa  been  Uie  result  i — their  line- 
of-battle  ships,  frigates,  and  corvettes,  with  their  ten 
thousand  men,  have  lung  since  disappeared,  and  many 
dumsand*  more,  both  Europeans  and  natiTaet  have 
been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Lord  Minto  had  foreseen  that  the  island  of  Java 
was  likely  to  be  given  up,  and,  anxious  to  secure  to 
Mr.  Rafflea  an  honommble  retreat,  appointed  him  pro- 
visionally to  the  residency  of  Fort  Marlborough,  in 
Bencoolen,  if  Java  shoula  pass  into  other  hands,  not- 
withstanding the  orders  he  had  received  to  place  a 
civil  servant  of  the  Bengal  estabhalunent  in  that  office. 
When  the  time  appointed  for  surrendering  the  island 
to  iha  Dutch  arrived,  Mr.  Fendall  was  appointed  to 
make  the  tnuufer.  Mr.  Raffles ,  before  he  took  leave, 
made  a  stronj^  appeal  in  behalf  of  those  for  whose 
welfare  he  had  so  anxiously  laboured.  When  it  be- 
came generally  known  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, the  European  and  native  mhabitanta  united  in 
expressing  their  deep  regret  at  hie  departure,  and  in 
acknowledging,  in  tlie  warmest  terms,  their  i^r  atitude 
for  the  benefits  which  he  badcunferred  upon  themdur- 
inffhiaadmiittstration.  A  magnificent  eervice  of  phte 
was  given  to  him,  and  "on  the  mominf?  of  his  em- 
barkation the  Roads  of  Bataviawere  filled  with  boats 
crowded  with  {)eople  of  various  nations,  all  aoudoua  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  within  their  power  to  one 
for  whom  ihey  entertained  the  most  lively  aflecliun. 
On  reaching  (ht  vessel  he  foond  the  decks  filled  with 
offeringN  of  every  descriptioik— frnita,  flowers,  poultry, 
whatever  they  thought  would  promote  his  comfort  on 
the  voyage.  It  is  impo.*sIble  to  describe  the  scene 
which  took  place  when  the  order. waa  siven  to  weigh 
the  anchor!  the  people  felt  that  they  had  lost  the  great- 
est friend  whom  Java  ever  po.ssessed ;  and  perhaps  they 
anticipated,  as  too  near,  their  re-delivery  to  the  Dutch 
power,  and  the  conaequently  too  probable  revival  of 
the  scenes  of  misfrovemment  from  which,  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  iiafiles,  tliey  bad  been  relieved 
for  five  years,  and  ought  to  have  been  idieved  for 
ever." 

On  his  urrivnl  in  England  Mr.  Raffles  soon^disco- 

vercd  ihat  much  ignorance  |irt  \  aili d.  whore  it  ought 

not,  aa  to  the  value  of  Java  and  the  Dutch  poeaea- 
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siont,  wfaidi  deieradned  bim  to  wnle  tbe  bildiy  ef 

tliat  splendid  island,  a  work  full  of  information,  wnicK 
he  completed,  with  his  usual  rapidity,  in  a  few  mosthi. 
In  the  early  part  of  1 8 1 7  he  married  Sophia, im^jm 
of  T.  W.  Hull,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Down:  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  prince 
regent,  and  received  the  honew  of  knighthood.  De- 
ring  the  fifteen  months  he  remained  in  England,  St 
Stamford  Rafl9es,  by  his  superior  intellif^enee,  madf  a 
bo.st  of  friends,  an«f  was  a  welcome  guest  in  thercrr 
l)est  society;  among  others,  he  became  acqciiirtHl 
With  Piineees  diariotte  and  Pnnce  Ijeopold,  vlw  ho> 
noured  him  witlj  proofs;  of  sincfTf  regard  ;  andonVn 
taking  leave  on  reiurnmg  to  India,  the  princes*  be- 
stowM  on  him  a  ring  as  a  mark  her  esttsw  h 
deser\'CR  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  innt^nre  of  ilmtif- 
tive  benevolence  for  which  his  character  wns  dutto- 
guished,  that,  before  his  departure  for  bis  nev  ge- 
vemment  of  Fort  Marlborough,  Sir  Stamford  resoim 
to  proceed  to  Holland  to  demand  an  audience  of  die 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  to  lay  before  hiia  sonurr- 

Sre«entationa  in  behalf  of  the  native  inbabitanti  d 
ava,  and  aome  of  the  Dutch  whom  he  eeneaved  to 
have  claims  on  his  attention.  The  king,  whose  p«r- 
sonai  character  ail  who  know  any  thing  of  it  nisft 
venerate,  received  him  mth  marked  civility,  and  in- 
vited him  to  dine  with  him;  but  be  found,  tbat  thoit:^ 
the  leading  ministers  seemed  to  mean  well,  '  ihey  hi 
too  great  a  liking  for  immediate  proht  for  any  libeni 
system  to  thrive  under  them."    The  king  hinwlf 

Sromised  that  the  new  system  should  be  contioa^ 
ut  kings  are  not  alwaje  pamitled  In  make  goii 
thrir  promieci- 

In  October  1817  Sir  Stamford  wi&  his  ftnilf  m- 
berkc !  for  Sumatra,  the  court  of  directors  Ka^i^^ 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  lieutcnant-govenor  d 
Beneoolen.  On  hia  anivil  at  Beneoden,  he  An 
writes  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Marsden : — 

"This  is,  without  exception,  the  most  wreictai 
place  I  ever  beheld.  I  cannot  convey  to  yoo  sn  w^ 
quate  idea  of  the  state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation  vkicii 
surrounds  me.  What  with  natural  iinpedinienli,  b»i 
government,  and  the  awful  viutations  of  Proridesa 
which  we  have  recently  experienced,  in  nftUd 
earthquakes,  we  have  scarcely  a  dwelling  inwnthf 
lay  our  heads,  or  wherewitli  .1  in  satisfy  the  craririTs 
of  nature.  The  roada  are  impassable ;  the  bigbviji 
in  the  town  overrun  with  rank  grass ;  the  gomt' 
ment-house  a  den  of  ravenous  dogs  and  jw^ea'^ 
The  native*  say  that  Bencoolen  is  uow  a  /<2jw 
(dead  land).  In  truth,  I  could  never  have  coocfiv?<i 
any  thing  half  so  bad.  We  will  try  and  n»kf 
better ;  and  if  I  am  well  supported  from  home,  tli< 
weak  coaat  may  yet  be  turned  to  account.  Youidd^ 
however,  be  pre)>ared  for  the  abolition  of  sUnnf> 
the  emancipation  of  the  country  people  fnm  V 
forced  cultivation  of  pepper;  the  discontiniiarAr 
the  gamin/i^  and  cock-nghting  farms ;  and  a  tbaimod 
other  jMractices  equally  diRgraceftd  and  repognaoi  ^ 
the  British  charact  i  a:.  !  ui  overnment.  A  com\'\<^ 
and  thorough  reform  ts  indispensable,  and  reducuioi 
must  be  mnde  thraughont."  To  this  miserable  ^ 
talflisbirient  he  fonn'l  t'rom  two  to  three  hundrw 
slaves  attached,  the  cbildreu  of  Aincan  negroe*  w^* 
ginally  pnrchaMd  by  the  East  India  Company; 
he  was  assured  they  were  much  happier  than £restacs. 
He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  thev  were  a  a** 
dissolute  and  depraved  set  of  bemgs.  ITie  folliirt  ;?'^ 
extract  ia  from  hia  letter  to  the  court  of  directors  - 
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''It  hat  been  but  too  common  an  opinion,  ami,  I 
repret  to  iray,  the  authorities  which  sanction  it  are 
luuat  renpcclable,  that  the  Malayan  character  is  too 
despicable  to  be  entrusted  with  personal  freedom, 
and  that  the  degree  of  leetniat  exMviaed  over  them 
on  thii  coaat  w  not  onl^  wholesome,  but  necenary. 
'ITiat  indolence  and  vice  prevail  ainonf(  the  Malays 
on  thi«  coast,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  deny ;  hut  I  apprehend  they  are  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  tlie  effect*  of  the  system  hithprto 
prrKcribed,  than  ta  any  orit{inal  defect  of  character. 

"  My  own  experience  of  twelve  years,  in  different 
parta  of  the  Archipelago,  enables  me  to  aaaert  that 
there  is  no  radical  defect  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
m  ,ri  iietjji'.e,  however  bad  tlieir  MahorPf^t.ui' i::overn- 
ment  may  be.  They  are  alive  to  the  same  incentives, 
have  the  aame  feelings,  and,  if  ooee  aUomd,  would 
as  rapidly  advance  in  civilization  as  their  fellow-men; 
once  relieved  from  the  oppression  and  disabilities 
under  which  they  labour,  and  pUead  under  aa  ho^ 
nourable  protection,  there  would  be  no  want  of  enerffy 
or  enterprise  i  the  temptations  to  vice  by  which  they 
are  surrounded  once  removed,  they  would  be  amiable 
and  truatwofthy.  Of  aome  of  the  oppreaaioiia  and 
diaaWfitiea  under wUch  they  labour  Thave  already 
sp'  ik*  n  ;  of  the  temptations  to  vice  by  wliicli  they  are 
surrounded  I  need  only  observe,  that  the  prmcipal 
local  revenues  of  govemnMOt,  both  at  Bencoolen  and 
at  the  different  residences,  are  in  the  (^arniTiir  and 
cock-fighting  farms.  Of  the  first  I  shall  not  at  pre- 
sent speak,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  revenues  of 
Bengal;  but  of  the  latter,  which  are  entirely  local,  it 
ie  Inenmbent  on  me,  as  chief  magistrate,  to  point  out 
that  the  continuance  of  the  farms  ia  destructive  of 
every  principle  of  good  government,  of  social  order, 
and  the  morda  of  iht  people. 

"  'I*he  forced  services,  and  forced  deliveries  at  in- 
adequate rates,  must  be  abolished.  The  laljourer 
muat  be  allowed  to  cultivato  pepper  or  not,  at  plea- 
sure, and  such  radical  changes  made  thro'.ighout,  ns 
will  enable  the  people  to  distinguish  tlie  political  in- 
fluence of  the  British  government  from  the  commer- 
eiat  apecolationa  of  the  comiMny  and  their  agents.  1 
ant  aware  that  the  task  is  difficult,  if  not  niTidioua ; 
but  under  tin:  c  iiti  Icnce  placed  in  ine,  and  having 
at  heart  the  honour  and  character  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  East  Ittdut  CSompany,  I  ahall  not  haittata  to 
undertake  it. 

**  My  iirst  public  act  must  be  the  emancipation  of 
the  unfortunate  Caffre  slaves :  when  1  have  done  this, 
and  abolished  the  gaming  and  cock-fighting  farms,  I 
may,  with  some  conscience,  call  upon  the  chiefs  to 
assist  me  in  the  general  work  of  reform,  amcliom- 
tioo,  and  improvemenL'' 

Too  aealooa  to  eairy  intoelTeeC  the  reform  he  con» 
templated,  without  waitint;  orders  from  home,  which 
would  occasion  the  loss  of  a  year,  and  conscious  that 
no  improvement  could  take  place  until  he  had  deand 
away  the  rubhiwh  at  Fort  Marlborough,  he  com- 
menced at  once  by  hbcrating  all  the  alaves.  He  then 
clansified  about  500  convicts,  which  had  been  sent 
hither  Crom  Bengal*  into  three  divisional  according 
to  their  cbuueter ;  and  he  ilaSes  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  "a  large  body  of  people,  who  had  been  living 
m  the  lowecit  state  of  degradation,  became  useful 
labourers,  and  happy  members  of  society."  He  next 
assembled  the  native  chiefs,  and,  finding  them  rea- 
sonable on  all  points  connected  with  their  privileges, 
ho  Bade  with  them  a  provisional  traitj,  by  whuh. 
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1st,  All  former  tr(>atic<i  were  annulled;  2nd,  It  was 
provided,  that  in  tlie  n  iine  of  the  company  he  should 
administer  the  govcnunent  of  the  country  according 
to  equity,  justice,  and  good  policy ;  and  3d,  lliat  the 
cultivation  of  pepper  should  be  dechwed  free,  the 
people  being  at  liberty  to  caltlvate  that  article  or  not, 
as  they  might  think  fit  'I'll'  y  v  ■  !  jirirticulurly 
anxious,  however,  to  be  freed  from  the  dii«grace  which 
had  been  attached  to  Aeir  character  by  a  prohibittoa 
against  wearing  their  crees,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom  of  the  country,  which  Sir  Stamford  immedi« 
ately  and  without  hesitation  granted.  The  prohibi- 
tion had  originated  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  rarr,  in 
1601,  who,  as  governor,  had  made  himself  obnoxiona 
by  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the  people  the  culture 
of  coffee  in  addition  to  that  of  pepper ;  besides  which, 
an  arfaitnny  niterference  with  the  native  courts  of 
ju!?ticc,  witnout  the  concurrence  or  advice  of  the 
chiefs,  had  excited  their  fears  for  their  ancient  cus. 
toms  and  institutions.  The  measures  taken  on  this 
catnstrophe  were  highly  impolitir:  several  of  the 
natives  were  bloivn  from  the  mouths  of  guns;  an 
order  was  issued  to  burn  and  destroy  every  village 
within  a  certain  <hstancB,  and  the  work  of  devasta. 
tion  was  carried  on  aa  if  Ae  future  security  of  the 
settlement  depended  on  surrounding  it  with  a  desert. 
"The  fruit-trees,  venerable  by  their  age,  that  sur- 
round a  Malay  village,  are  the  protecting  deities  of 
the  place,  and  are  regarded  with  reven'nrc ;  their 
destruction  is  looked  upon  as  little  le&s  than  sacri- 
lego-*7et  the  axe  was  laid  to  ^tuw  roots;  and  what- 
ever could  afford  shelter  or  protection  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
suspected  village.s  turned  loose  upon  the  country." 
On  Sir  Stamford's  first  arrival,  no  one  thought  of 
living  out  of  the  sstdeuient,  and  no  servant  could  be 
induced  to  venture  three  miles  after  sunset,  such  wxt 
the  deaolate  state  of  the  country  by  which  Fort  MarU 
i»o rough  was  suiTounded.  Sir  Stamford  conceived 
the  best  way  to  repeople  the  country  was,  to  set 
them  an  example,  by  building  a  house  twelve  miles 
out  of  the  town.  In  a  Idtor  to  the  lata  dneheat  of 
Somerset,  he  say% — 

*'  I  ascended  the  first  range  of  hills,  and,  having 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  Hill  of  Mists  (Bukit  Ka- 
but),  which  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  on  which  no  European  had 
before  set  foot,  I  determined  to  make  it  our  country 
residence,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  clearing 
the  forest,  &«.  lu  tllia  I  have  already  made  consi- 
derabte  progren ;  a  comfortable  cottage  is  erected, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  yet  judge,  the  thermometer  Is 
at  least  six  degrees  lower  than  at  Bencoolen.  'Ilia 
only  inconvenience  will  arise  from  the  tiger*  and  ele< 
phants,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity;  one  of  the 
^nllagers  told  me,  that  bis  father  and  grandfather 
were  carried  off  by  tigers,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
fiunily  that  baa  not  loet  some  of  its  members  by  them. 
In  many  parts  the  people  would  seem  to  have  re- 
signed the  empiiti  to  these  animals,  taking  but  few 
precautions  against  them,  and  regarding  them  aa 
sacred ;  they  believe  in  transmigration,  and  call  tbem 
th«r  nene  or  grandlather.  On  the  bulks  6i  one  of 
the  rivers  of  tiiie  ror.sl  ii|  wards  of  a  hundred  people 
were  carried  off  by  tigers  during  the  last  year.  When 
a  tiger  enters  a  village  the  foolish  people  frequently 
prepare  rice  and  fnut«,  and  plarinL'  tliem  at  the 
entrance  as  an  ottering  to  the  animal,  conceive  tluit, 
by  giving  him  thta  hospitable  lee^laon,  he  will  be 
2Z2 
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pleated  with  their  •ttentUm,  and  ptuN  on  without 

do'mf^  lliein  harm.  Tlu-y  do  the  saine  on  the  ap- 
pruacU  ut'  the  small-uox,  and  thus  endeavour  to  lay 
the  evil  tipirit  by  kina  and  hoepitaUe  treatment.  1 
am  doiiij.'  all  I  can  to  resume  the  empire  of  man  ; 
and,  having  maiie  open  war  itgainsl  the  whole  race  of 
wild  and  ferocious  animals,  1  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  mide  on  the  UiU  of  Miste  without  danger  from 
their  attadti.** 

In  five  years  from  the  building  of  his  house  on  the 
Hill  of  Miate,  the  whole  ioterm^iate  siace  was  che. 
quered  with  villu  and  eonromided  witii  plantatione. 
At  this-  time  out  of  lOO.fKJO  nutmeg-trees  which  had 
been  planted  by  Sir  Stamford,  one-fourth  were  in  full 
hearing.  TIm  "clove-trees,**  lays  Lady  Baffles."  "as 
an  avenue  to  a  residence,  arc  perhaps  unrivalled; 
their  noble  height,  the  beauty  of  their  form,  the  luxu- 
rianc  f  of  ihfir  foliage,  and,  above  all,  the  spicy  fra- 
grance with  which  they  perfume  the  air,  produce,  in 
driving  through  a  long  line  of  them,  a  degree  of  e.v- 
quisitc  pleasure  only  to  be  enjojred  ia  the  clear  light 
atmosphere  ot  theae  latitudes." 

In  another  place  she  observes,  that  at  tbta  time 
*'  the  appearance  -  f  t'  f  settlement  v'n<«  greatly 
changed.  On  Sir  ^tauitnid'tf  first  arrival  in  1SI8  he 
found  that  every  tree  and  shnib  had  been  cut  down 
(from  fear  of  the  natives)  around  the  residence  of  the 
chief  authority,  which  hid  in  consequence  a  most  de- 
solate apptorance  :  lie  immediately  fonned  a  f^arden  ' 
and  surrounded  the  govemment-nonae  with  planta- 1 
tione.  As  a  proof  of  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
these  islands,  it  may  he  stated  that,  during  his  absence  , 
of  eleven  iiionths,  the  casuarina-trees  hud  grown  to 
the  height  of  thirty  and  forty  feet ;  and  he  had  the 
pleasure  on  his  return  to  see  the  house  encircled  by 
a  shrubbery  of  nutmeg,  clove,  cocoa,  and  ca-ssia  trees, 
and  of  driving  tbrwigh  an  approach  of  alternate  nut- 
meg and  clove>tree8 ;  the  place  seemed  to  have  been 
converted  almost  by  magic  from  a  wilderness  into  a 
|(arc!cn.  The  nutmeg-tree  is  exceedingly  beautiful ; 
)t  bears  in  j^rofusion,  spreads  its  branches  in  a  wide 
cirde,  and  the  fruit  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
thewotlJ  ;  the  outside  covering,  or  shell,  is  of  a  rich 
cream  coluur,  and  resembles  a  peach  ;  this  bursts  and 
•hows  the  dark  nut,  encirded  and  chequered  with 
mace  of  the  brightest  crimson ;  and,  when  contrasted 
with  the  deep  emerald  green  leaf,  is  delightfully  grate- 
ful to  the  eye." 

The  same  system  of  excluding  respectable  natives 
from  the  society  of  Europeans  had  been  punu^  in 
this  settlement  as  is  hut  too  much  the  case  in  most 
Other  parts  of  India.  Sir  Stamford  at  once  broke 
down  this  barrier,  and  opened  his  hottse  to  the  chiefs 
and  higher  class  of  nati vet  on  all  occasions ;  and  this 
practice  he  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  hin 
residence  in  Sumatra.  His  house  was  rarely  without 
aome  of  them  i  in  short,  he  had  constant  opportunity 
of  atudying  their  feelings,  sentiments,  and  manners ; 
and  such  was  the  confidence  ihey  placed  in  him  that 
in  bis  measure«$  for  Uie  good  of  the  community  they 
were  at  all  times  ready  to  givethmr  cordial  co-opera- 
tion.  Both  chiefs  and  people  were  soon  l)rou^ht  to 
consider  him  their  beat  friend  and  adviser,  yielded  to 
his  opinion  upon  all  oorasions,  and  hannony  and 
good.willprenviled  throughout  the  settlement. 

Having  procured  from  Bengal  a  young  man, 
brought  up  in  the  jirincijiles  and  pr.iclice  of  our  na- 
tional schools,  with  a  fount  of  types  in  the  Roman 
and  native  chanetcns  he  appmnted  a  committM  and 
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eetahlished  a  plan  of  aelioob  far  ednetthig  AenMs 

of  the  native  poimlation.  In  a  letter  to  >!r.  'WillMjr- 
force,  detailing  the  progress  made  in  the^e  and  utbtr 
institution*,  he  thus  expicaaea  himadf : — 

"  I  must  now  carry  you  to  a  more  extensive  fiel  i, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  all  the  aid  of  your  powerful 
patronage  and  aopport  for  an  institution  which  ii  to 
operate  on  a  more  enlai|pHl  and  still  more  imiiottaat 
scale,  and  which  is  intended  to  complete  the  design  I 
had  in  view  :  it  is  the  kcy-slonc  to  the  arch,  and  when 
once  this  is  constructed  and  well  cemented,  holier 
and  better  men  may  raise  upon  it  inch  a  superstnic- 
ture  as  their  duty  to  God  may  require.    .Ml  tlint  I 
attempt  is  to  pave  the  way  for  better  thmgs :  ami 
although  I  am  far  from  lukewarm  towanU  higher 
e  nds,  I  am  content  to  confine  all  my  views  to  thera- 
largumcmof  the  human  mind,  and  the  general  spread 
of  moral  principles.    In  the  present  Btate  of  these 
cnnntries,  these  are  the  first  to  be  attended  to:  t« 
pre])are  die  mind  for  religious  tmdi  and  Cbristin 
discipline.    It  is  true  the  people  of  these  is!ani!s  ara 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  inloie- 
rance  and  bigotry  which  prevails  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  that  thev  place  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  our  governia^Dtand 
institutions ;  but  we  as  yet  only  see  them  as  the  sea 
in  a  calm.   I  write  theM  remarks  to  you,  nj  dear 
Sir,  without  reserve,  knowing  that  in  your  kindncM 
am!  liberality  they  will  meet  with  every  indulneace. 
I  am  far  from  opposing  missionaries,  and  the  more 
that  come  out  the  twtter ;  but  let  them  be  enlighteaed 
men,  and  |>!aced  in  coouezioa  With  the  aduNN^ nd 
under  due  control. 

"  I  must,  however,  return  to  my  institution,  wtiA 
is  intended  to  he  a  native  college  for  the  educatiootf 
the  higher  orders  of  the  natives,  and  to  afford  tie 
means  of  instruction  to  ourselves  in  the  native  l^r, 
guagea,  and  of  proaecutiog  pur  researches  into  tte 
history,  literatare,  and  reaonreeaof  the  fovther  Ea* 
When  I  tell  you  that  the  effect  of  this  in^^titritioti  i« 
intended  to  be  felt  among  a  population  of  not  iets 
than  thirty  millions,  and  that  ita  influence  may  eree- 
t  ually,  anil  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  date,  exte  nd  ovtf 
ten  times  that  number,  it  is  not  necessary  uj  say  mc« 
on  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  field ;  of  its  d> 
ture  and  interest  1  need  only  refer  vou  to  the  Wfd 
the  world,  and  request  you  to  consider  all  thoae cam* 
tries  to  the  east  and  south of  tho  Gangeaaiia^ 
dodea  within  our  range." 

Sir  Stamford  was  here  at  indefatigable  as  be  bas 
been  in  Java  in  his  exertions  for  making  n  cninrVtf 
collection  of  specimens  of  natural  historj',  parucuutf  f 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  ;  and  in  tbii  be 
was  mostcheerfully  assisted  hy  the  natives.  Heliad> 
besides,  the  able  as&jstance  of  Doctors  WsMich  md 
Horsfidd,  and  of  two  French  naturalists,  one  a  ne- 
phew of  Ctt^er,  whom  he  engaged  to  collect  speci- 
mens exdndvely  for  the  East  India  Company's  mu- 
seum.   He  thus  writes  to  the  duke  of  Somer?et^— 

"  Your  grace  would,  1  think,  be  amused  were  yoo 
to  overlook  our  {iresent  occupations.  Were  it  not  fjr 
the  Dutch,  I  Hhould  have  Irttlp  in  politics  tointer^ 
me ;  and  as  it  is,  i  should  have  much  leisure  if  I  'i'a 
not  devote  my  thne  to  natural  history,  in  ^'f'Lf* 
are  daily  making  very  important  diacoieriee. 
lower  part  of  our  house,  at  this  moment,  ismerankt 
the  meiiay:erie  at  I'.xeter  'Change  than  tlif  rrsidence 
of  a  gentleman.  Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  ahke  «»m- 
bute  to  dw  coUcelkm,  and  «bov«  aldii  iherpoaa  «• 
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variously  ornament eil  with  branches  and  flowers,  ren- 
dering them  HO  many  arboun.  There  are  no  less  than 
fire  drafumen  conatantly  employed,  and  with  all  our 
diligence  we  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  new  ac- 
quisitions which  are  daily  rnaae.  I  can  assure  your 
grace,  that  while  directing  these  various  departments 
we  often  think  of  the  days  that  are  to  ciMne»  triien 
quietly  in  Park  I-me,  or  in  the  country,  I  mav  attempt 
to  display  to  your  domestic  circle  some  of  tlie  richcii 
and  beauties  with  which  nature  hsi  adorned  the^e 
island-i  :  but  when  will  that  day  come  ?  A  year  has 
neariv  elapsed  since  we  landed  on  Indian  ground ;  that 
year  has  not  been  si)ent  in  idleness;  but  yet  I  must 
look  through  three  or  four  more  still  longer  years  he- 
lm I  think  of  home  t  would  that  thmr  were  past 
tool" 

In  another  letter  he  observes,  "  I  have  thrown  po- 
litics far  away ;  and  since  1  must  have  nothing  mure 
to  do  with  men,  have  taken  to  the  wilder  but  less  so- 
phisticated animals  of  our  woods.  (Jur  liousc  is  on 
one  .side  a  perfect  menagerie ;  on  another  a  perfect 
flora ;  here  a  pile  of  Motm,  there  a  collection  of  aea- 
weeda,  sheila,  Sec.**  To  the  dncheae  of  Somerset  he 
■lys  :— 

"  Yotif  grace  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  bappy  to  hear 
that  ourproepecta,  even  at  Benooolen,  areioipronng; 

the  place  no  longer  has  that  f?!oomy  and  desolate 
appearance  of  which  1  ttrtit  cuaiplained.  Population 
and  induatry  are  increasing;  tne  inland  merchants 
he^n  to  bring  down  the  gold  and  cassia  from  the  in- 
tenor,  and  a  stranger  wotdd  hardly  know  the  place 
a^rain,  so  much  is  it  changed  from  what  it  was  two 
yean  ago.  We  have  a  good  man^  comforts  about  us, 
ud  ehul  really  regret  any  political  necessity  which 
ohlrjfcs  us  to  remove  from  wlmt  has  now  btcoine  our 
second  home.  We  have  a  delightful  garden,  and  so 
many  living  pets, — children«taineend  wild ;  monkeys, 
dogs,bird8,&c., — that  we  have  a  perfect  rr/7np  nnimnh- 
within  our  own  walls,  to  say  nothing  of  the  surround- 
ing forests  now  under  contribution.  I  have  one  of 
the  moat  beautiful  little  men  of  the  woods  that  can  be 
emeeiTed ;  he  ia  not  much  above  two  feet  high,  wears 
a  beautiful  surtout  of  fine  white  woollen,  and  in  his 
diapoeition  and  habits  the  kindest  and  most  correct 
creature  imaginahle ;  hie  face  is  jet  black  and  bia  fea- 
tures most  evpri  ssive ;  he  ha";  not  the  slightest  rudi- 
ments of  a  tail,  always  walks  erect,  and  would,  1  aui 
anre,  become  a  favourite  in  Park  Lane." 

Another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time,  shows 
the  happy  state  of  mind  enjoyed  by  this  good  man 
in  contemplatin;^  the  progressive  impfOVeilietltyniOral 
and  obysical,  of  all  around  him: — 

*'  Nothing  very  partijeuhn*  bte  occurred  aince  my 
last,  except  the  birth  of  another  boy.    My  dear  little 
Charlotte  ia  (tf  all  creatures  the  most  angelic  1  ever 
behold.   SAm  hat  thoae  inborn  graces  which,  aa  ehe 
expands,  must  attrnf-t  tlif-  admiration  of  every  one; 
but  tihe  has  a  soft  iieurt,  and     i>a  full  of  mddness 
and  gentleness  that  I  fear  she  will  have  many  trials 
to  go  through  in  this  unfeeling  world.  Her  brother 
lieopold,  however,  will  take  her  part,  for  he  has  the 
spirit  of  a  lion,  and  is  absolutely  beautiful ;  1)ut  I  will 
not  tire  you  with  any  more  family  details  :  it  will  be 
mfBdeot  to  edd  that  we  are  all  well,  ant)  as  happy  as 
absence  from  dear  relatives  and  friends  will  nr!'rit  ' 
My  life  is  at  present  rather  mutiotouous ;  not,  how- 
ever, unpleasantly  so,  for  I  have  all  the  regular  and 
nubntantial  enjoyment  of  domestic  comfort  in  the 
b</«um  of  a  happy  and  thriving  family;  and  in  the 
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daily  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  magisterial  duty  I 
find  aoundance  to  interest  and  amuse  ;  but  I  am  no 
longer  stritiii^  from  one  aide  of  India  to  another, 
overle^aping  mountains,  or  forming  new  countries ;  I 
am  trying  to  do  the  best  1  can  with  a  very  old  and 
nearly  worn-out  one,  in  which  1  hope,  by  mfusing  a 
new  spirit  and  encouraging  habits  of  industry  and 
motives  of  enteriirise,  mtiph  may  be  done.  I  am  bu- 
sily engaged  in  taking  a  census  of  the  population, 
and  enc|uiring  into  the  processes  of  husbandry  and  the 
vdlage  mstitutions ;  and  1  think  you  would  be  amused 
to  see  me  amid  my  rude  and  untutored  monntatneers 
colleclini;  tlie  dctaUs,  and  enterinjf  into  all  the  i>arti- 
ctilars,  as  if  they  were  the  peasants  of  my  own  ctitate. 
I  am  becoming  so  attaeheo  to  these  pursuits,  and  find 
them  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  political  discus- 
sion, that  I  believe  I  shall  be  sorry  to  chancre  this 
mode  of  life.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  indnl^re  my 
whim  for  a  short  time  lonpfer,  and  then  I  shall  dia 
able  to  carry  iiome  such  a  weight  oi  e."i!periencc  aa 
may  perh  ips  britii;  all  your  barren  lands  into  culti- 
vation. If  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  have  a  farm  of 
my  own,  I  shall  wish  to  become  *a  fiutner  on  your 
hinds,  and  then    •    •    •  «" 

Wo  cannot  resist  the  beautiful  picture  which  Lady 
Raffles  has  sketched  of  their  mode  of  life  at  this 
happy  period,  when  every  want  aod  every  wish  ap- 
pear to  have  been  gratified. 

"  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  mo.st  happy  periods 
in  Sir  Stamford's  life ;  politically  be  had  attained  the 
object  which  he  felt  so  ncces.sary  for  the  good  of  his 
country  (the  establishment  of  8i!ii.'n;)orcj.  He  was 
beloved  by  all  those  under  bis  immediate  control, 
who  united  in  showing  him  every  mark  of  respect 
and  nttachrneiit ;  and  many  were  bound  tn  him  by 
lies  of  gratitude  fur  offices  of  kindness,  for  private 
acts  of  benevolence  and  ast$ii«laace,  which  he  delighted 
to  exercise  towards  tliem.  The  settlement,  like  many 
other  small  societies,  was  divided  into  almo-ft  as  many 
parties  ns  there  were  families  on  his  first  arrival;  but 
these  differences  were  soon  healed  and  auieted,  and 
a  general  interchange  of  good  oflliees  had  sncceeded. 
Tlie  natives  and  chiefs  appreciaterl  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  their  improvement,  and  i)iaced  implicit 
reliance  upon  his  opinion  and  counsel. 

"The  conscicusnes*?  of  being  beloved  is  a  dtltght- 
ful  happy  feeling,  and  Sir  Stamford  nckno^vledgcd 
with  thankfulness  at  this  time  that  every  winh  of  his 
heart  was  gratified.  Uninterrupted  health  had  pre- 
vailed in  his  family,  his  children  were  his  pride  and 
delight,  and  they  had  already  itnbibed  from  him  those 
tastes  it  was  his  pleasure  to  cultivate  :  this  will  not 
be  wondered  at,  even  at  their  eariy  age,  when  it  ia 
added,  tliat  two  younfr  tipcrs  and  a  bear  were  for 
some  time  m  the  chddrcn's  apartments,  under  the 
^•rge  of  their  attendant,  without  being  confined  in 
ca<7ei>i ;  and  it  was  rather  a  curious  scene  to  see  the 
children,  the  liear,  the  tigers,  a  blue  mountain-bird, 
and  a  favourite  cat,  alt  ])laying  together ;  theparrot*t 
beak  being  the  only  object  of  awe  to  all  the  party. 

"Berbaps  few  people  in  a  public  station  led  so 
simple  a  life ;  his  mode  of  jiassln;/  liis  time  in  the 
country  has  been  already  dcscnl)c(l.  Wlien  he  was 
inBencoolen  he  rose  early,  and  delighted  in  driving 
into  the  villajjies,  inspecting  the  j)l:.iitritions:,  niid  vu- 
couraging  the  industry  of  the  people  ;  ul  nine  a  i)ai  ly 
assembled  at  breakfast,  which  separated  immediately 
afterwards  ;  and  he  wrote,  read,  studied  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  geology,  superintended  the  draf  tit- 
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men,  of  whom  he  had  conatantly  five  or  six  em})1oyed 
in  a  verandah,  and  always  had  his  children  with  him 
as  be  went  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  visiting  his 
beaottftd  and  extensive  aviary,  as  well  aa  the  extraor- 
dinary collection  of  riniiTials  which  were  always  do- 
nie<;tir()tinK  in  the  house.  At  four  be  dined,  and 
aeMoin  alone,  as  he  considered  the  settlenient  but  as 
n  f  ,:r;:!\-  of  which  he  was  the  liead  ;  imnnediately  after 
(iitiner  all  the  f>arty  drove  out,  and  tlie  evening  was 
spent  in  reading,  and  music,  and  conversation.  He 
never  had  any  game  of  aanMemeDt  in  hie  house. 
Alter  tile  party  had  dispersed  be  was  foitd  of  walking 
out  with  the  editor,  and  enjoying  the  delicious  cool- 
ness of  the  night  land-wind,  and  a  moon  whose 
beauty  Aoee  only  who  have  been  in  tropiod  dunates 
ean  judge  of;  so  clear  and  penetrattng  arc  its  rays 
that  many  fear  them  as  much  as  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Though  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  reptiles  of  all 
kinds  being  brought  in,  and  the  cobra  de  capello  in 
numbers,  the  editor  never  remembers  these  pleasures 
being  interrupted  by  any  alarm. 

"Amidst  tiiese  numerotu  sources  of  eDjoyment, 
bowever.  Sir  Stanford  never  forgot  that  the  scene  was 
too  bright  to  continue  nnrlouded,  and  often  K*^ntly 
warned  the  editor  not  to  expect  to  retain  all  the  hlem- 
ings  God  in  his  bounty  had  heaped  upen  tbem  at  this 
time,  but  to  feel  that  ''■urh  hnpnirn^'N,  once  enjoyed, 
ought  to  shed  a  bright  ray  over  tiie  future,  however 
dark  and  trying  it  might  become." 

Sir  Stamnwd  liaving  made  hia  amniKementa  for  the 
conduct  of  his  ({ovcrnnenti  determined  on  nsking  a 
journey  into  the  interior  to  examine  tin  itate  of  the 
country^  and  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  to  his  collection  of  subjects  of  na- 
tural history  Lady  Rafflt  --  nrrr>inpanied  him,  being 
the  first  European  lady  tliat  itad  ever  been  seen  b€- 
joad  die  eimnnes  of  Bencotden.  An  interssting  ac- 
count  is  given  of  this  journey :  in  the  comae  of  which 
was  discovered  the  largest  and  most  extraordinary 
flower  perhaps  that  exists  in  the  whole  creation — the 
Raffleaia  Arnoldi,  called  by  the  natives  the  "  devil's 
betd>boK,**  and  of  whidi  Shr  Stanford  says,^ 

"  The  most  important  discovery  throughout  our 
journey  was  a  gigantic  flower,  of  which  I  can  hardly 
•ttemiit  to  give  any  thing  like  a  jnst  description.  It 
is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  inngnifi cent  floivf-r  in 
the  world,  and  is  so  distinct  from  every  other  tiiat  1 
know  not  to  what  I  can  compare  it ;  its  dimensions 
will  astonish  you  { it  measures  across  from  the  eatre- 
inlty  of  the  petals  ratber  more  tiian  a  yard }  the  nee. 
tarium  was  nine  inches  wide,  and  as  deep,  estimated 
to  contain  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole  flower  flfleen  pounds."  But  the  whole 
vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  here  on  a  ma^rnif!- 
cent  scale.  **  'I'bere  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
Malayan  forests  than  the  gianoswof  thetegetBtioiis 
the  magnitude  of  the  flowers,  creepers,  and  trees, 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  stunted,  and  I  had  al- 
most said.  j>iKiDy  vegetation  of  Kngland.  Compared 
with  our  forest- trees  your  largest  oak  is  a  mere  dwarf. 
Here  we  have  creepers  and  vines  entwining  Jarger 
trees,  and  hanging;  suspended  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet,  in  girth  not  less  than  a  luaa'^  horly,  and 
many  nuch  thicker;  the  trees  seldom  under  a  liun- 
drcd,  and  penerdly  approaching  a  hundred  and  sixty 
to  two  hundred,  feet  in  height.  One  tree  that  uc 
measured  was,  in  circumfirencc.  nine  yards;  and  this 
is  nothing  to  one  1  msasured  in  Java."  An  occur* 
renoe  b  related  wUch^  wbUe  it  diowa  tiM  dmpllcity 
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of  the  natives,  was  rather  of  a  vexatious  nature,  thoagb 
quite  pardonable,  and  even  amusing.  At  %  place 
where  felspar,  granite,  qiuurtz,  and  other  miocnU  d 
primitive  ronnation  were  found,  mixed  wttha  varietjr 
f  i  \  ilcanic  productions  : — "  Dr.  HorsfieM  got  tpm- 
mens  of  tbeae,  which  he  gave  in  charge  to  MMoe 
coolies  who  attended  him.  After  the  day's  JoofiMy 
he  wished  to  examine  this  collection;  the  men  pro- 
duced their  baskets  lull  of  stones ;  but  on  the  doctor*! 
exclaiming  they  were  not  what  he  had  given  tbem, 
and  expressing  some  anger  on  the  occssioo,  tbey 
simply  observed,  they  thought  be  only  wantsdsieM*, 
and  they  preferred  carrying  thtir  lia^kets  empty;  *o 
they  threw  away  what  he  gave  tbem  and  filled  tiiea 
up  at  the  end  of  Ae  day's  journey,  and  they  were 
sure  they  gave  him  more  than  he  collected." 

Sir  Stamford  had  been  told  that  the  pe(»k  of  die 
Passuroa  country  wan  a  savage,  ungovanuHl  IMS} 
he  found  them  every  thing  the  reverse;  IB  igii- 
cultural  peo})le,  reasonable  and  industrious,  BWiv 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  villages  werelarjf. 
many  of  them  having  more  than  five  hundred  inlta- 
bitants.  At  one  of  these  vUhges  be  says,— 
utmost  good  humour  and  affection  Reemed  to  exia 
among  the  people';  they  were  as  one  family,  the 
men  walking  about  holding  each  other  by  the  hin>l 
and  playing  trirk<j  tvith  each  other  like  chiltken. 
They  were  as  fine  a  race  as  I  ever  beheld ;  m  ft- 
neral  about  six  feet  high,  and  proportionably  itout, 
clear  and  clean  skins,  and  an  o|wd,  itysnnoos  coos, 
tensttce.  Hiey  seemed  to  have  aboodanee  of  tntj 
tniuiT;  the  staple  food  of  tlv'  countr)',  Wint 

five  times  as  cheap  as  at  Bcncuolen,  and  every  oihfr 
article  of  produce  in  proportion.  Hie  women  inl 
children  wen-  decorated  vrith  a  profusion  of  sihfl 
ornaments,  and  particularly  with  strings  of  doHin, 
and  other  coins,  hangiog  two  or  tfina  deep  roosJ 
the  neck.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  chSd  ^ 
a  hundred  dollars  round  her  neck.  Every  one  tteari 
anxious  for  medicine,  and  they  cheerfiuly  agretd  '-) 
be  vaccinated.  The  small-pox  had  latteriy  oomaui- 
ted  great  ravages,  and  the  poptdatioa  of  wbok  Til- 
lages had  fled  into  the  woods  to  avoid  the  contapea" 

He  aUo  made  another  and  a  longer  journey  to  tlx 
capital  of  Menangkabu,  from  whence  ail  the  U»kj» 
governments  acknowledge  then  -List-^  to  hart  if- 
rived  tlieir  |)ower.  The  account  iie  gives  of  this  jci^'- 
ney,  of  the  extensive  population  and  the  high  Mate 
of  cultivation  in  tbia  distant  and  retirsd  poriios«( 
Snmatra,  the  nraumerable  towns  and  rmgm  ^ 
succeed  each  other,  and  shaded  bv  the  cocoa-nut  *si 
other  fruit-trees ;  the  remains  of  buildings  and  is- 
scriptions,  that  proved  a  remote  antiquity ;  the  betn- 
tiful  and  majestic  scenery,  which.  Sir  St^mforJ  an. 
more  than  equalled  any  thing  be  ever  saw  m  Jan, 
while  the  population  ia  equally  dense,  and  the  mlt^ 
vation  equally  rich,  will  be  read  with  great  interct 
He  estimates  the  population  within  a  range  of  fifty 
miles  round  Pagerayong  at  not  less  than  1,000,000, 
(turead  over  a  fins  imdulatiog  surface,  with  a  lake  m 
the  centre,  snrroonded  with  towns  and  village*,  iw 
shut  in  hy  volcanic  mountains,  one  of  which  i*  stafl 
to  he  I '..(MX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  «ea.  ^ 
limits  will  not  permit  US  to  glv* any  details  cf  tte 
liiiihly  interesting  tour ;  we  mu«it  content  oorsehw 
with  extracting  the  following  p.issage.  contaiaedias 
letter  to  Sir  Robert  loRlis  : — 

"  We  here  found  Uie  wreck  of  a  Meat  e^^i 
hardly  knowit  lo  ua  b«U  by  name,  aaa  endvi 
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source  whence  all  the  Malayan  colonies  now  scattered 
aloag  the  coasts  of  th«  ArchipelaKu  first  sprung, — a 
poj^ulation  of  between  one  ana  two  millions,  a  culti- 
vation highljr  advanced,  and  manners,  customs,  and 
productions  in  a  great  degree  new  and  luiac-cribed. 
i  can  hardly  dMcribe  to  you  the  delight  with  which 
I  fine  entered  die  neh  and  popu1«nM  eonntnr  of  Me- 
nangkabu,  and  discovered,  after  four  days  journey 
through  the  mountaiiiii  aiid  tore«ts,  this  great  source 
of  interest  and  wealth.  To  me  U  wae  quite  classical 
ground,  nnd  had  I  found  nothinff  more  than  the  ruins 
of  an  anoent  city,  i  should  have  felt  repaid  for  the 
joumejir;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  I  found  so 
exteniive  a  population,  so  fertile  a  country,  and  ao 
admirable  a  post  whence  to  commence  and  efleet  the 
civilization  of  Sumatra,  the  sensation  was  of  a  nature 
that  does  not  admit  of  deacriptioii.  Instead  of  jea- 
looey  and  Aatrast  on  die  part  of  the  nativea,  they  re> 
ceiled  xis  with  t!ie  utmost  boapltality;  and  though 
their  manners  were  rude,  and  aometimea  annoying, 
it  was  impoaaiUe  Co  misunderstand  their  iatentiMia, 

which  W'^Tf  iT(ost  friendly.    Thr^'harl  hut  One  request, 

nameiv,  that  1  would  nut  allow  the  Dutch  to  come 
to  Faaang— '  for  in  the  twaiitjpwdiiee  yean  that  the 
place  had  been  in  bur  poeeeeoion,  great  changes  had 
taken  ptace,  new  interests  bad  arisen,  children  then 
unhorn  had  become  men,  and  those  who  had  been 
fk-iends  to  the  Dutch  were  now  no  more.'  I  pacilied 
tliem  by  recehriiig  an  addreaa,  iriiieh  they  wrote  in 
public  to  the  king  of  England,  soliciting  his  attention 
to  their  interests;  and  as  I  found,  on  subsequent 
inquiry,  that  the  Dutch  influence  had  never  exloided 
inland  beyonr!  the  mountains,  but  had  l)een  expressly 
limited  to  the  wcjiiem  side  of  them,  I  did  nut  hesitate 
to  enter  into  a  con  ljti  jnal  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  sultan  of  Menangkabu,  as  the  lord* 
paramount  of  all  the  Malay  countries,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  Lord  Haatin(;f8." 

Among  the  variety  of  people  who  inhabit  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Somitia  mnet  be  nandoiwd  one, 
the  Battaa,  among  whom  the  horriUo  cmtOBi  of  can- 
nibalism unquestionably  prevails. 

"  Now  do  not  be  eurprised,"  says  Sir  Stamford  to 
the  duchess  of  Somerset,  "  at  what  I  shall  tell  you 
regarding  them,  for  1  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  out 
the  truth.  To  prepare  you  a  little,  I  must  premise 
tbat  the  Battas  are  an  extensive  and  populous  nation 
of  Sumatra,  occupying  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
island  lyinj^  between  .•Vcheen  and  Menangkabu, 
reaching  to  both  the  shores.  The  coast  is  but  thinly 
inhabited,  but  in  the  interior  the  people  are  end  to 
he  '  as  thick  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest;'  perhaps  the 
whole  nation  may  amount  to  between  one  and  two 
milliona  of  aouls.  They  have  a  regular  government, 
deli7>erntc  assemblies,  and  are  great  orators :  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  write,  and  they  possess  a  language 
and  written  character  peenliar  to  themaelves.  In 
their  language  and  terms,  as  well  as  in  some  of  their 
laws  and  usages,  the  influence  of  Hinduism  may  be 
traced;  but  they  have  also  a  religion  peculiar  to  them- 
aelves {  they  acknowledge  the  one  and  only  great 
God,  under  the  title  ofiNftala  Am*  AmU,  and  tbey 
have  a  trinity  of  great  gods,  supposed  to  have  been 
created  by  him.  They  are  warlike,  extremely  fair 
and  honourable  in  all  their  ded&nge,  most  deliberate 
in  all  their  proceedings ;  their  eoontiy  ia  h^giily  cul- 
tivated, and  crimes  are  few." 

The  island  of  Sumatra,  large  as  it  is,  was  far  too 
confined  a  q^here  for  th»  eager  mind  of  Sk  StainM 
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Raille«,  especially  whene  ver  an  object  presented  it- 
self where  the  interests  of  his  country  or  of  humanity 
were  eonccamed.  The  island  of  >iiae,  opposite  the 
settlement  of  Tappanooly,  was  considered  to  be  an 
object  of  this  ili  1 1  tl  n.  He  had  learnedwhat  dread- 
ful ravages  this  little  island  was  exposed  to  from  the 
operation  of  an  active  alave  trade.  A  eommtsrion  of 
inquiry  was  sent  to  collect  inf  irtr  ntinn.  From  this 
mission  he  learnt  that  the  popuiution  was  not  less 
than  230,000  souls;  that  they  could  export  12, (XX) 
hags  of  rice  annunlly  ;  ayid  tlvit  the  nuinhurof  slaves 
sent  from  the  island  m  each  year  exceeded  1 5U0.  The 
following  it  ft  brief  deeeription  of  thte  inteceeting 
ialand : — 

"The  island  is  in  sight  of  Sumatra,  and  eeenby 
most  ships  passing.  I  find,  on  a  surface  of  about 
1500  square  miles,  a  population  of  about  153  to  the 
square  mile ;  the  country  nioet  highly  cultivated,  dm 
soil  rich,  and  the  people  tlie  finest  without  exception 
that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  the  East.  Tbey  are  fair, 
and  a  etrong,  athletic,  active  race ;  industrious,  inge- 
nious, and  intelligent,  and  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite  coa»t  of  Su- 
matra. What  has  most  astonished  me  is  the  high 
degree  (comparatively)  of  civilization  to  which  they 
have  attained,  without  communication  from  without. 
We  have  no  trace — no  idea,  whence  or  how  the  island 
became  peopled.  The  people  themselves  say,  a  man 
and  woman  were  4nt  eent  from  heaven,  from  whom 
til  V  arc  all  descends  1.  'I'hfir  language,  their  habits, 
their  character,  and  institutions,  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  aU  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Hinduism  ne^'pr  found  its  way  to  their  shores ;  and 
only  a  few  Mahometans,  traders,  are  here  and  there 
to  be  foond  on  the  coast,  but  the  religion  itself  baa 
made  no  way.  They  dwell  in  excellent  and  commo> 
dious  houses,  the  interiors  of  which  are  laid  out  with 
neatness,  not  devoid  of  elegance ;  streets  are  regularly 
formed  and  paved,  with  avenues  of  treea,  and  stone 
etaun  to  the  pinnaelea  of  die  difiteent  hiile  on  which 
their  villages  arc  nKo-tly  situated,  embosome  i  iti  the 
richest  foliage  unaginable.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  the  valleys  are  covered  with  one  continned  ebeet 
of  the  richest  cultivation  ;  and  there  is  not  a  forest 
tree  standing  on  the  ialand,  all  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  force  of  indoetry.  To  each  village  are  al- 
Uched  stone  baths  appropriated  to  the  different  sexes, 
which  remind  us  of  Roman  luxuries.  They  wear  a 
profusion  of  gold  and  other  ornaments,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  original.  We  have 
dismvMvd  an  excellent  harbour,  and  made  two  mtii- 
•iry  stalioiiF,  merely  on  account  of  the  flag;  and 
hereafter  I  hope  to  have  much  i»ti«£actory  employ- 
ment." 

F.ager  to  protect  and  encounigc  the  people  in  habits 
of  industry.  Sir  Stamford  took  eifective  measures  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade  as  the  first  step  to  the 
further  civilization  of  the  island.  He  haa  never 
doubted  that  this  humane  measure  would  be  approved 
of  by  the  authorities  at  home  ;  ))iit  here  he  was  dis- 
appointed ;  the  court  of  directors  "  had  no  heeitation 
in  declaring  that  his  prooeedinga  in  regard  to  Pido 
Nias  were  deserving  of  their  decided  reprehension, 
they  were  inclined  to  visit  him  with  some  severe  mark 
of  their  displeaaure  for  the  ateps  he  had  taken,"  and 
they  even  threatened  to  remove  him  from  hia govern- 
ment. 

The  fact  <rf  die  Dutch  having  ytaeeaeed  themselves 
«C  the  only  piiiet  thnragb  inudb  ahipa  oould  eail 
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into  the  great  Archipelago  the  Cliina  seas,  viz. 
the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Malacca  ;  and  such  was  the 
•itaatioii  of  Great  Britain,  that  she  had  not  left  her- 
•elf  an  inch  of  ground  to  Rtand  upon  in  the  whole 
track  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  China, 
nor  a  single  friendly  port  at  which  her  ship*  could 
wtter,  or  obtain  lefresbDent,  wm  much  regrettetl  by 
Sir  Stamford,  who  conceived  that  a  perwonnl  commu- 
nication with  the  ^Qvemor'^eneral  might  be  useful, 
and  with  his  usual  decision  and  smI  immediately  set 
ont  for  Calrnttn  Here  it  was  arranged  that,  as  the 
Straits  of  Sunda  were  completely  in  possession  of  the 
Dutch*  Sir  Stamford,  as  an  authorized  agent  of  tlie 
gov«nior«general,  should  endeavour  to  find  out  some 
cmbnl  fltation  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  within 
the  Archipelapo,  so  as  to  secure  a  free  and  uninter- 
rupted passage  with  China  through  the  Straits  of 
Malaeca.  Tbw  was  miite  enotigh  to  ttinitthto  hit 
enterprising  spirit.  Sir  Stamford  had,  in  fact,  al- 
ready hzed  in  his  own  mind  the  position  that  would 
ttiBWtf  every  purpow.  In  hb  own  words,  "  he  nei- 
ther wanted  people  nor  territory ;  all  he  asked  was 
permission  to  anchor  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  hoist 
the  Banish  flag  at  the  mouth  either  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  or  of  Sunda,  and  the  trade  of  England  would 
be  secured."  Singapore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca,  was  the  spot  to  accompliuh  this,  and 
there  he  accordingly,  in  February  1819.  hoisted  the 
British  flag.  In  Jnoeof  the  same  year  he  sayn,  *'  My 
new  colony  thrives  most  rapidly.  Wc  ha\  'j  i-  dI  Ijeen 
established  four  months,  and  it  has  received  an 
accession  of  population  exceeding  5000,  principally 
Chinese,  and  their  number  is  daily  increasing.  You 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  this  is  by  far  the  mo»t 
imporUnt  station  in  the  East;  and  aa  far  aa  naval  su- 
periority and  commercial  interests  are  concerned,  of 
much  higher  value  than  whole  continents  of  terri- 
tory." In  1822  he  says,  "  My  settlement  of  Singa- 
pore continues  to  prosper.  The  total  tonnage  in  two 
yean  and  a  half  haa  Men  npimda  of  161,000  tone, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  imports  and  exports 
2,000,ouu/.  sterling.  At  Ben«>olen  the  public  ex< 
penees  in  one  month  are  more  than  they  are  at  Sin- 
gapore in  tM'elve.  The  capital  turned  at  Bencoolen 
never  exceeds  400,000  doUurti  in  a  year,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  is  in  company's  Inlls  on  Bengal,  the 
only  returns  that  can  be  made.  At  Sinp^apore,  the 
ca])ital  turned  in  a  year  exceeds  eight  roiUions,  with- 
out any  government  bills  or  ciril  establishment  what- 
ever." To  hu  relation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baffles,  he  thua 
write*  1— 

"The  progress  of  my  new  settlement  is  in  every 
way  most  satisfactory,  and  it  would  gladden  your 
heart  to  witness  the  acttvitv  and  cheerfuhieBS  which 
prpv.iil  throughout ;  every  Jay  brings  u-s  new  setller.s, 
and  Singapore  has  already  become  a  great  emporium. 
HouRes  and  warehouses  are  springing  up  m  every 
direction,  ami  the  inland  forests  are  fast  giving  way 
before  the  iudu.strious cultivator,  1  am  now  engaged 
in  marking  out  the  towns  and  roads,  and  in  esta- 
blishing laws  and  regulations  for  the  protectioD  of 
person  and  property.  We  have  no  less  than  nine 
ijiei  caiulle  houses  il"<uropean;,  and  there  is  abundant 
employment  for  capital  as  fast  as  it  accumulates." 

For  this  flourishing  settlement  Sur  Stanford  frame  <  1 
a  rode  of  laws  ana  rcj^ulations,  grounded  on  the 
simpiesit  principles  of  eijuity  and  iustice.  lie  sets 
otit  with  this  declaration—'*  iliat  the  poit  of  Singa- 
yom  it  a  Craa  poily  and  the  Cnde  theiwt  opw  to  ahipe  I 


and  vessels  of  every  luition,  free  of  dut),  e^uaiiod 
alike  to  all."  Here  also,  as  at  Bencoolen,  he  iiiias> 
diately  prohibited  all  gambling  and  cock>fiKbiiiif ; 
and  persons  found  to  have  conooeted  a  gamiDg.tane 
or  cock-pit  were  liable  to  the  confiscaliun  of  tbei: 
property  and  bamshment  from  the  settlemeat.  He 
pnmded  that  no  gaming  dehta  could  be  teeoftoMi 
by  the  magistrates,  but  the  winners  were  to  be  con- 
(lelled  to  restore  the  amount  to  the  losers.  Aad  th« 
concluding  enactment  does  him  immortal  honoar:— 
"As  tl'.p  condition  of  slavery,  under  any  denomir.;- 
tion  ^^  hatever,  cannot  be  recognised  within  ihejuni- 
diciion  of  tha  British  authority,  all  persons  who 011; 
have  been  so  imported,  transferred,  or  sold  u  iltnt 
or  slave-debtors,  since  the  29th  day  of  Febnurf, 
ISI9,  are  cntitleil  to  claim  their  freedom  on  apjikj- 
tion  to  the  registrator,  as  hereafter  provided  i  aod  it 
is  hereby  dedired  that  no  individual  can  heieitar  bi 
imported  for  sale,  transferrer!,  cir  sold  asasilaTecn- 
slave>debtor,  or,  having  his  or  iier  fixed  resideoce  us- 
dv  the  protection  of  the  British  aathoritiea  at 
gapore,  can  hereafter  be  considered  or  treated  n  t 
slave,  under  any  denomination,  condition,  colour,  tr 
pretence  whatever." 

The  Bengal  government  highly  approied  of  Sir 
Stamford's  regulations  in  the  government  of  Sinp- 
pore,  and  more  particularly  of  his  suppre>Mon  c* 
gaming  and  cock-fightiog.  Mr.  Crawford,  bowem. 
whom  ne  had  plarad  in  ehwrge  of  the  settleaMt. 
anxious  to  raise  a  revenue  at  any  cost,  broke  in 
the  regulations,  in  so  far  as  to  license  indulgence:  .3 
both  ttiese  pemietoua  vices,  which  were  in  cow- 
quence  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  thf 
grand  jury,  highly  to  their  honour,  presented  tiiea 
as  nnisaneea,  stated  them  to  ha  ao  at  common  hw, 
and  indicuble  as  such ;  in  conseauence  of  whiek 
this  demoralizing  system,  fostered  by  one  of  tk 
noisiest  of  our  Indian  refonners,  has  been  given  u[. 
and  Sir  Stamford'a  original  regulationa  sttictlj  es- 
forced. 

The  interest  which  ^ir  Stamford  RafRes  tookia 
promoting  the  welfare  and  the  moral  and  inteUectmi 
improvement  of  this  "  child  of  hia  own,"  as  becdi 
it.  will  appear  from  the  folio  wing  lettar  to  his  aeeaa« 
plished  friend.  Dr.  Widlich : — 

"  I  have  joat  eatahliahed  an  inatitution  which  «iS. 
I  am  sure,  give  you  satisfaction.  The  particulanl 
shall  hereafter  communicate,  not  having  lime  at  pre- 
sent. The  object  is,  the  cultivation  of  Chines*  ani 
Malavan  Utciattire,  with  the  imnrovement  of  tb( 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  or  the  people.  1h 
Anglo-Chinese  college  at  M  il  iL  f  1  i- to  be  rexBcred 
here,  and  united  with  a  Maiav  college,  and  both  fotv 
parts  of  the  institution,  wbicn  haa  aacientilic  depart- 
ment,  and  places  for  professors  in  natural  philosopbjr. 
6tc.  &ic.  We  have  about  20,000  dollars  in  funds,  m 
have  voted  15,000  for  the  buildings ;  the  aite  isfixeil 
upon  near  the  beach,  and  the  plan  and  apptanan 
will  be  very  respectable. 

"  I  trust  in  God  this  institution  may  be  the  metn* 
of  ctviliaing  and  bettering  the  condition  of  miliioeti 
it  baa  not  been  hastily  entared  into,  nor  have  ilip» 
sible  advantages  been  overrated.  Our  field  is  laJi* 
I'eyond  the  Ganges,  including  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, Australasia,  China,  Japan,  and  the  island*  m 
the  Pacific  Ocean — by  far  the  most  populous  half  oJ 
the  world  I  Do  not,  my  dear  fneud,  think  that  1  am 
led  to  it  by  a  vain  ambition  of  raising  a  name,— it  it 
aaact  of  datyaad  gmtitiidaoidj.  In  thsia  ccia* 
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tries  has  my  little  independence  been  gained ;  in 
these  countnes  have  I  passed  the  most  valuable,  if 
not,  perhaps,  tlie  whole  period  of  ray  public  life.  I 
am  linked  to  them  by  many  a  bitter,  niany  a  pleasant 
tie.  It  is  here  that  I  think  I  may  have  done  some 
little  good  i  and  instead  of  frittering  away  the  stock 
of  MU  and  means  that  may  vet  be  left  me  in  objects 
for  which  I  may  not  l>r  fitteu,  I  am  anxiou-s  to  <lo  all 
the  good  I  can  here,  where  experience  has  proved  to 
me  that  my  labours  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Ill 
health  forces  me  to  leave  Singapore  before  even  the 
material  arrangements  are  made  for  its  prosperity  5 
but  in  providing  for  its  moral  improvement  I  look  to 
its  more  certain  and  permanent  advance.  Would  that 
I  could  infuse  into  the  institution  a  portion  of  that 
spirit  and  soul  by  which  1  would  have  it  animated,  as 
easily  as  I  endow  it  with  lands,  &e.  It  will  long  be 
in  its  infancy,  and  to  arrive  at  maturity  will  require 
nil  the  aid  of  friends  and  constant  support.  It  >s  ray 
Isist  {lubltc  act,  and,  rise  or  fall,  it  will  always  be  a 
aati^^Hcto^y  reflection  that  I  hare  dooo  my  beat  to- 
wards it     I  pray  you  befriend  it." 

Having  thus  cstabhsbed  this  "child  of  his  own" 
on  the  firm  basis  of  freedom  and  equal  rights,  he 
now  took  his  final  departure,  amidst  the  deep  rcprrets 
of  the  whole  settlement,  '["hus  was  established  this 
most  important  commercial  station,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  being  shackled  in  the  same  government  with 
Penang  on  one  nde  and  MaYacca  on  the  other,  not 
only  continues  to  maintain  i!s  round,  but  to  ad- 
vance in  population,  commerce,  inteUigence^  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  such  incessant  acti- 
vity of  body  and  mind,  in  a  latitude  within  a  few  de- 
gnes  of  the  e(piator,  could  long  be  continued  with 
uiumpaired  health.  Three  years  had  scarcely  ex- 
pired  when  Sir  Stamford  began  at  intervals  to  ex- 
perience serious  attacks  of  fever.  Lady  Raffles,  too, 
suffered  much  from  iUness,  and  th^e  continuing  for 
two  years  more,  a  mneh  kmgerTwidence  in  such  an 
enervating  climate  could  not  be  advisable,  and  his 
thoughts  naturally  began  to  torn  towards  home. 
Blessed  with  three  lovely  childroi,  t  most  afibelionate 
wif'-,  -jnd  a  moderate  competency,  he  ventured  to 
look  forward  lo  years  of  that  domestic  happiness  in 
his  native  country,  the  blessings  of  which,  with  every 
drawback  of  climate,  fatigue,  and  responsibility,  he 
had  so  fully  experienced  here.  But  bow  uncertain 
are  all  human  affairs, — how  soon  are  sometimes 
clouded  the  brightest  Moepects.— how  vun  the  most 
aangnine  hopes, — and  now  often  the  moments  of  su- 
preme felicity  are  changed  into  those  of  th:  'k'e| :,'Ht 
affliction  i  So  fared  it  with  this  family.  "  Upwards  of 
three  years."  savs  Lady  Raffles,  ■*  had  passed  in  un- 
interrupted  health  and  happiness,  but  a  sad  reverse 
took  place  at  this  period;  the  blessings  most  prised 
were  withdrawn ;  the  child  most  dear  to  the  father's 
heart,  whose  brightness  and  beauty  were  his  |  rifl? 
and  happinexs,  expired  in  all  the  bloom  of  infancy 
after  a  few  hoiu-s'  illness ;  and  from  this  time  until 
bis  return  to  England;  sickness  and  death  prevailed 
ihronghottt  the  settlement,  and  in  his  own  family." 
Sir  Stamford  thus  writes  to  a  friend  : — 

*'  My  heart  has  been  nigh  broken  and  my  spirit  is 
gone;  I  haveloet  almost  all  tint  1  prided  myself 
upon  in  this  world,  and  th,-  nffliction  came  upon  us 
at  a  moment  when  we  lea>.i  expected  such  a  calamity. 
Had  this  dear  boy  been  such  as  we  otnally  meet  with 
In  this  world,  tiiii«  wonid  «n  this  hvn  reeoncilad  m 


to  the  loss — hut  such  a  chiid  :  Had  you  but  seen 
him  and  known  him  you  must  have  doted, — ^bis 
beauty  and  inteUigence  were  so  ht  above  those  of 
other  children  of  the  came  sge,that  he  shone  among 
them  as  a  eun,  enlivening  and  Lnii^T:htening  every 
thing  around  him.  1  had  vainly  formed  such  notions 
of  fntnia  happiness  when  he  should  have  become  a 
man,  and  he  all  his  father  wished  him,  that  I  find 
nothing  left  but  what  is 'stale,  dat,  and  unprohuble.' 
My  remaining  children  an,  I  thank  God,  rather  stt-* 
perior  to  the  ordinary  run  ;  and  Charlotte  is  every 
thing  we  could  wish  her.  How  is  it  that  I  feel  less 
interest  in  them  than  in  the  one  that  is  gons)  Per- 
haps it  is  in  our  nature." 

Within  a  few  months  this  lose  was  followed  by  the 
death  of  two  other  ( Ijil  lren. 

"  Yoa  will,  I  am  sure,  grieve  to  learn  what  has 
befidlen  11a.  My  last  letter  annonneed  to  your  grace 
the  lonH  of  my  dear  Leopold.  I  have  now  to  add, 
that  during  the  last  month  and  within  a  few  days 
of  each  oUter,  we  have  been  Bucccs.'^ively  deprived 
of  my  only  remaining  boy.  nnti  t  f  Charlotte  your 
goddaughter.  We  have  now  only  one  left,  an  in- 
fant, the  little  Ella;  and  that  we  may  not  run  the 
risk  of  a  tropical  climate  we  send  her  home  by  the 
present  opportunity,  under  the  charge  of  our  good 
old  nurse.  Such  severe  trials,  in  a  climate  by  no 
means  congenial  to  an  European  constitation.  and 
broken  down  as  we  were  hy  former  afflictions,  havo 
had  their  effect  in  producing  severe  illnesses.  I  have 
had  two  of  the  most  severe  attacks  I  ever  suffered ; 
the  kat  a  fever,  which  fell  on  the  brain,  and  I  waa 
almost  mad.  I  am  still  an  invalid,  and  confined  to 
my  room.  How  different  are  these  communications 
to  those  I  was  so  happy  as  to  make  during  our  first 
three  years*  residence  1  We  were  then,  perhaps,  too 
happy,  and  prided  ourseli'es  too  highly  on  future 
prospects.  It  has  pleai^ed  God  to  blight  our  hopes  ; 
and  we  must  now  lower  our  expectationa  more  to  the 
standard  of  the  ordhiary  lot  of  nmnan  nature.  Ood*a 
will  be  done !" 

"  In  a  day  or  two."  he  adds,*"  we  shall  be  left  with- 
out a  single  child  1  What  a  change !  We  who  had 
rrrr-ntly  such  a  round  and  happy  circle  I  All  our 
fears  were  once  that  we  should  have  too  many ;  all 
our  ouree  are  now  to  preserve  one — our  only  one.  I 
cannot  say  any  morsj  my  baart  is  sick*  and  nigb 

broken." 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Lady 
Raffles  on  the  oocaaion  of  the  death  of  their  first 

child. 

"  Wliilst  the  cditf  r  V,  as  almost  ovenvhelmed  with 
grief  for  the  loss  of  this  favourite  child — unable  to 
bev  the  right  of  her  other  children — unable  to  hear 
ert-n  the  light  of  day — humbled  upon  her  couch  with 
a  feeling  of  misery — she  was  addressed  by  a  poor, 
ignorant,  uninstmcted  native  won  an  of  die  lowest 
class  (who  had  been  employed  about  the  nursery)  in 
terms  of  reproach  not  to  be  forgotten.  *  1  am  come 
becanse  yott  have  been  here  many  days  shut  up  in  a 
dark  room  and  no  ooa  darss  to  come  near  you.  Are 
you  not  ashamed  to  grieve  In  this  manner  when  you 
ought  to  be  thanking  Go  l  for  having  given  you  the 
most  beautiftil  child  that  ever  was  seen  i  Were  yoa 
not  the  envy  of  every  body  ?  Did  any  one  ever  see 
him  or  speak  of  him  without  admiring?  and  instead 
of  letting  this  child  continue  in  this  world,  till  he 
should  be  worn  out  with  trouble  and  sorrow,  has  not 
Qodtakanhiiiitoheaviainall  bis  b«anQr<  What 
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Would  you  have  more ?  For  shame!  leare  off  wee|>' 
tDjj  anu  let  me  open  a  window.'  " 

Broken  domi  by  sickness  and  affliction,  all  their 
friends  day  after  day  dyiof^  around  them,  Sir  Stam- 
ford resolved  at  once  to  eml)ark  fur  England,  and 
took  his  passage  in  the  Faroe.  The  fate  of  this  ship 
will  be  eeen  from  the  foUovfaig  letter,  dated  Ben> 

COolen,  -1th  Fe'inmry,  1S24  : — 

"  We  embarked  on  the  2nd  instant  and  sailed  at 
daylight  for  England,  with  a  fair  wind  mnd  every 
prospect  of  a  qnirk  and  comfortable  j^a^'f^c^f'.  The 
ship  was  every  tiling  we  could  wish,  and  iiaving 
closed  my  charse  here  much  to  my  satisfaction,  it 
was  one  of  the  happiest  dm  of  my  life.  We  were 
peHups  too  happy,  for  in  uie  erenmg  it  was  t  sad 
reverse.  Sophia  had  juKt  p:one  to  bed,  and  I  had 
thrown  off  all  my  clothes,  when  a  cry  of  *  Fire,  fire !' 
roused  us  from  our  cafan  content,  and  in  Avo  minutes 
the  whole  ship  was  in  flrtmes!  I  ran  to  examine 
whence  the  tlameB  pnncipallv  issued,  and  found  that 
the  fire  had  its  origin  immediately  under  our  cabin. 
*  Down  with  the  boats-  Where  is  Sophia  ? — Here. 
The  children? — Here.  A  rope  to  the  aide.  Lower 
Lady  llaffles.  Give  her  to  rae  (says  one) ;  I'll  lake 
her,  says  the  captain.  Throw  the  gunpowder  over* 
boaid.  It  cannot  be  got  at ;  it  is  ra  the  magazine, 
close  tn  thr  fire.  Stand  rl(^ar  of  thi'  jiowder.  Skuttle 
the  water-casks.  Water  1  water  1  W  here's  Sir  Slam- 
ford  ?  Come  in  the  boat,  Nibon !  NUson,  come  into 
til  boat.  Push  off,  push  ofif.  Stand  dear  of  the 
after  part  of  the  ship.* 

"  All  this  passed  much  qiucker  than  I  can  write 
it.  Wepuahed  oC  and  aa mdid  ao  the  flamea  burst 
«nt  of  omr  cabin-window  and  &e  whole  of  the  after 
part  of  the  ship  was  in  flames.  Tlie  masts  and  tialls 
now  taking  fire,  we  moved  to  a  distance  sufficient  to 
a!vmd  the  immediate  explosion,  bat  Ae  famee  were 
now  coming  out  of  the  main  hatchway;  and  seeing 
the  rest  of  the  crev,  with  the  captain  atiU  on  board, 
we  polled  back  to  her  under  the  bows  iO  to  be 
more  distant  from  the  powder.  As  we  approached 
We  perceived  that  the  people  on  board  were  getting 
into  another  boat  on  the  opposite  side.  She  jiushed 
off}  we  hailed  her :  '  Have  you  all  on  board  I — Yes, 
nU  awn  one.  Who  ia  he?-w«hnson,  eicfc  in  hia  cot 
Can  we  save  him? — No,  impossible.'  ITie  flames 
were  issuins  from  the  hatchway.  At  this  moment 
the  poor  fwow.  scorched  I  imapnebythe  fla  res, 
roared  orit  most  lustily,  having  run  upon  the  deck. 
'  I  vviii  go  for  him,'  says  the  captain.  The  two  boats 
then  came  together,  and  we  took  out  some  of  the 
peraoni  Jnm  the  captain's  boat  which  waa  om« 
laden.  He  then  palled  under  the  boweprit  of  the 

ship  and  picke  !  tlic  poor  fellow  up.    '  Arc  you  all 
safe? — Yes,  we  have  got  the  man:  all  lives  safe. 
Thank  Ood!   Ptttt  off  from  the  ship.    Keep  your 
on  a  attft  Bir  Sluifiaffd.-->Thienrn  ono  aeareely 

visible.' 

"  We  Uien  hauled  close  to  endi  other,  and  found 
the  captain  fortunately  had  a  compass,  but  we  had 
no  light  except  from  the  ship.  Our  distance  from 
Bencoolen  we  estimated  to  be  about  fifty  miles  in  a 
aoutb-west  direction.  There  being  no  hmding  place 
to  the  southwird  of  Beneoolen,  our  onlj  diance  waa 
to  regain  that  port.  The  captain  then  undertook  to 
lead  and  we  to  follow  in  a  N.N.E.  course  as  well  as 
we  oould :  no  diance,  no  possibility  being  Mt,  that 
we  coiiM  ntT-iin  r'.yi]irf>nrh  the  ship,  for  she  was  now 
one  spiuiuid  dame,  tore  and  ait  and  aloft,  her  masts 
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and  sails  in  a  blaze,  and  rocking  to  an<i(ro,thrcaM- 
ing  to  fall  in  u  inatant  'llwegqeahctwiwn  wm\ 
pull  away,  my  boya:  thece  goea  the  mmtmim. 
Hank  God!  thank  God!' 

"  You  may  judge  of  our  situation  without  fujlW 
particulars,  ilie  alarm  was  given  at  about  twcotj 
mimites  past  eight,  and  in  leaa  than  ten  numitNibi 
was  in  flamea.  'Hiere  waa  not  a  soul  on  board  at 
half-past  eight,  aod  in  less  than  ten  minutes  ifter* 
wards  she  was  one  grand  mass  of  fire. 

"  My  only  apprehension  was  the  want  of  boaU  t? 
hold  the  people,  aa  there  was  not  time  tu  have  ^ut 
out  the  long-boat  or  to  make  a  raft.  All  we  bad  to 
rely  upon  were  two  amett  qnarter-boet^,  which  Am* 
natdy  were  lowered  without  eeddent;  and  in  llm 
two  small  open  boats,  without  a  drop  of  water  o: 
grain  of  food,  or  a  rag  of  covering  except  what  m 
happened  at  the  moment  to  hare  on  oar  back*,  «c 
embarked  on  the  ocean,  thankful  to  ( JnrJ  for  his  mer- 
cies !  Poor  Sophia,  lianng  been  taken  out  of  iier 
bed.  had  nothing  on  but  a  wnpper;  neither  ihoci 
nor  stockings.  The  children  were  just  as  taken  ovt 
of  bed,  whence  one  had  been  snatched  after  the  flanm 
had  attacked  it.  In  short,  there  was  not  time  (ur 
an^  one  to  think  of  more  than  two  things.  Can  the 
ship  be  eaved^— No.  Let  uo  eave  oaiedmdi» 
All  else  ^va<;  K\rnllowed  up  in  one  grand  ruin. 

"  To  make  the  beat  of  our  misfortune  we  svulai 
ourselves  of  the  light  fi-om  the  ship  to  steer  a  loie- 
rably  good  course  towards-  the  shore.  She  conlinut-' 
to  burn  till  about  midmglu,  when  the  saltpetre  wlua 
she  bad  on  board  took  fire,  and  sent  up  one  of  the 
moat  aplendid  and  briUiant flames  that  everwmiM^ 
illmninating  the  horinm  in  every  direction  to  aao- 
tent  of  not  leas  than  fifty  miles,  and  casting  thalVlr. 
of  blue  light  over  ua  which  ia  of  all  oUurs  oiost 
horrible.  She  humt  and  contiBned  to  fluae  in  tlii 

ftyle  for  about  an  hnnr  or  two,  whillWuleet tight 

the  oi)jcct  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

"  Keitber  Nilson  nor  Mr.  Bell,  our  medical  fritaii 
who  bad  accompanied  us,  had  saved  their  coats;  bat 
the  tail  of  mine  with  a  pocket-handkerchief  aemed 
to  keep  Sophia's  feet  warm,  and  we  made  cartxap 
for  the  children  with  their  neckdotha.  Bain  bv 
came  on,  but  fiMtanatcly  it  was  not  of  long  i 
ance,  and  we  got  dry  agai  n  'Hi  e  night  became  i 
and  Btar-Ught.  We  were  now  certain  of  our  codtk. 
and  the  men  behaved  manfully  :  they  rowed  inco- 
santly,  nnd  ^v;^h  pont!  heart  and  spirit,  and  never  M 
poor  mortals  look  out  more  for  day-light  and  K*' 
land  than  we  did.  Not  that  our  sufferings  or  groondi 
of  complaint  were  any  thing  to  what  haa  onea  ^ 
fallen  others,  but  from  Sophia's  delicate  healtk  m 
well  as  of  my  own,  and  the  stormy  nature  of  ou 
coast,  I  felt  perfectly  convinced  we  were  unaiils  i* 
undergo  starvation  and  enoeure  to  van  and  snate 
many  flays- ;  and  an-arc  ot  the  raj)i«iit',- of  the  cur- 
rents, 1  IcaicJ  we  uught  fall  to  the  southward  of 
port. 

"  At  day-light  we  recognised  the  coa'^t  and  B* 
Island,  %vhich  gave  us  great  bpirila ;  and  though  « 
found  ourselves  much  to  the  southward  of  the  (>on. 
we  considered  ourselves  almost  at  home.  Sopbu 
had  gone  through  the  night  better  than  nuld  mm 
been  expected,  and  we  continued  to  i>ull  on  with 
our  strength.  About  eight  or  nine  we  saw  a  tiup 
standing  to  us  from  the  Roada.  They  had  leea  the 
flames  on  shore  and  sent  nut  vessels  to  "'f  trhcf; 
and  here  certainly  came  a  muuster  of  proviuaic«  to 
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the  character  of  a  miniMter  of  the  goiipel,  for  the  first 
penon  I  recognised  was  one  of  our  inissionarie-;. 
They  gnve  im  a  bucket  of  water,  and  we  took  the 
captain  on  board  an  a  pilot.  The  wind,  however, 
was  ndverse,  an(i  we  could  not  reach  the  Hhore,  an  ] 
took  to  the  ship,  where  we  got  some  refreehment  and 
■Mter  Irom  tM  aun.  Bjr  this  time  Sophia  waa  ouite 
exhausted,  fainting'  rontinnallv  About  two  o'clock 
we  landed  safe  ami  aouud,  aod  no  words  of  mine 
can  do  justice  to  the  expremiom  of  fading,  sympathy, 
and  kinJnesn  with  which  we  were  haiJed  by  every 
one.  If  any  proof  had  hecn  wanting  that  mv  admi- 
nistration had  been  satisfactory  here,  we  had  it  un> 
aquivocally  from  all.  There  wai  not  a  dry  ey%  and 
M  we  droye  bark  to  our  foraier  bome,  lond  was  the 
cry  of  '  G  >■!  U.j  praised  !* 

"  But  enough ;  and  I  will  only  add,  that  we  are 
now  gimdy  iceovered,  in  good  spirits,  and  blisf  tt 
work,  getting  ready-made  clothes  for  pr?<!fn{  iise. 
'We  went  to  bed  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
did  HOC  Mmke  till  six  this  morning,  Sophia  had 
nearly  as  aoond  •  dcMi,  and.  with  toe  excaption  of 
a  hniise  or  two  and  a  little  pdn  in  the  bones  from 
fatigue,  we  have  nothing  to  com;  l  iin  of 

"  The  loss  I  have  to  regret  beyond  all  is  my  papers 
uid  dnwingt,  aU  mf  noles  and  observations,  with 
memoirs  and  collections  sufficient  for  n  full  and  am- 
ple history,  not  onlj  of  Sumatra,  but  of  Borneo,  aod 
idmost  every  Other  island  of  note  in  the  seas— mjia* 
tended  account  of  the  eRtahliahment  of  Singapore — 
the  bistor)'  of  my  own  administration — eastern  grara- 
mars,  dictionaries,  and  vocabularies — and  last,  not 
Jeast,  a  grand  map  of  Snmatrs,  on  iHiich  I  bad  been 
employed  rinee  mr  arrival  bare,  and  on  wbicb  for  tba 
last  'ii  months  I  had  bestowed  almost  my  whole 
undivided  attention.  This,  however,  was  not  all: 
all  my  collections  in  nattml  history — all  my  splendid 
cnll<  rtion  nf  drawings,  upwards  of  20O0  in  number — 
with  ail  the  valuable  papers  and  notes  of  my  friendn, 
Arnold  and  Jack*  ■nd,  to  eondode,  I  wilt  merelv 
no^  that  there  was  scarce  an  unknown  animal,  bird, 
beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting  pisnt,  which  we  bad 
not  on  board; — a  living  tapir,  a  new  -  [  i  cies  of  tiger, 
aplendid  pheaaanta.  See.,  domesticated  for  the  vovage : 
were,  in  short,  in  this  respect,  a  perfect  Noui'a 
aik. 

"  All,  all  has  perished :  but,  thank  God,  our  lives 
hava  been  spared,  and  we  do  not  repine." 

In  stating  his  mi'^fortunes  to  the  court  of  directors 
in  a  firm  and  manly  tone,  free  from  all  murmunng  or 
complaint,  he  thus  eoDtiniMf,  after  dascfibing  the  km 
of  tba  ship;~ 

**  It  bowever  pleased  tba  Ahnighty  I)t<«po«er  of 
events  to  temper  his  judgments  with  mercy,  and  to 
allay  the  storms  and  currents  which  so  constantly 
prevail  in  these  seas  during  the  pressnt  monsoon ; 
and  through  the  steady  and  great  exertions  of  the 
men  in  the  boats,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  maite  the 
land  in  the  morning,  within  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Bencoolen.  The  flames  from  the  ship,  which  had 
served  to  assist  us  in  keeping  a  direct  course  to  the 
land,  had  likewise  been  !ieen  on  shore,  illumining  a 
circumference  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles,  MOid  boats 
bad  been  sent  ont  in  every  direetion  to  our  assistance. 
hy  the  aid  of  one  of  these  we  reached  Bencoolen 
aliout  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
nftar  bavins:  had  to  contend  with  an  unfavourable  cur- 
rent, and  latterly  a  turhulent  sea  nnil  ;iflvpr«f'  wind 
tor  upwards  of  suLteeo  hours,  every  mouicut  ol  which. 
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under  our  destitute  circtunstances  and  the  boisteroua 
nature  of  this  coast,  was  pregnant  with  a  degree  of 
anxiety  and  apprehension  not  to  be  described.  The 
state  both  of  Lady  Raffles  and  myself,  already  worn 
(Imvn  by  illnens  and  affliction  to  the  laat  8tage  of 
existence,  was  ill  calculated  to  support  the  privations 
and  ex])osure  to  wfaieb  we  were  siui^ected  t  and  long 
before  we  reached  the  harbour  she  had  fallen  into  a 
succession  of  fainting  fits  from  which  we  with  diffi- 
culty recovered  her. 

It  may,  however,  be  satisfactnry  tn  state,  in  con- 
cluduig  this  melancholy  account,  tiiai  no  live^  have 
been  lost,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company 
and  passengers  have  reached  this  fort  in  aafetj, 
thankful  to  the  Almighty  for  bis  mercies. 

"  Submitting,  as  it  ia  my  duty  to  do,  .vlfli  jiaticnt 
resignation  to  this  awful  dispensation  of  urovtdence, 
I  make  the  following  statement,  not  in  tne  spirit  of 
complaint,  for  I  repinp  not,  but  simply  as  illustrativo 
of  my  personal  circumstances  and  prospects  as  they 
sUnd  aAetad  bjr  this  din  and  nnlookad-for  eaku 
mity. 

"  After  a  service  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  sujirerae  authority  as  a  governor  for  nearly 
twelve  years  of  that  period,  over  the  finest  and  most 
interesting,  but  periinps  least  known,  eoontrtea  in 
creation,  I  had,  as  1  vainly  thought,  closed  my  Indian 
life,  with  benefit  to  my  country  and  satisfaction  to 
myadf ;  carrying  with  me  such  testimonials  and  in- 
formrttinn  as  I  trusted  would  have  proved  that  I  harl 
not  been  an  unprotitable  servant,  or  a  dilatory  la- 
bourer in  this  fruitful  and  extensive  vineyard. 

**  His  lovely  and  highly  interesting  portion  of  tlie 
globe  bad,  pohtically  speaking,  long  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance,  from  the  withering  effects  of  that  bantful 
policy  with  which  the  Hollanders  were  permitted  to 
visit  these  r^ons,  when  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  British  arms  to  the  island  of  Java  ;  and 
there,  on  the  ruins  of  monopoly,  torture,  and  oppres- 
sion, in  all  ita  sbapas,  to  xn-ostebliah  man  in  his  na- 
tive  right»  and  prerogatives,  and  re-open  the  channel 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  Political  events  remiircd 
our  secession  from  that  quarter;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  Singanore  and  the  reforms  introduced  on  this 
coast  baTe  no  less  allbnled  opportnnitiea  for  the  ap- 
plication  an  !  <  x'pnsinn  of  the  same  principles. 

"  In  the  course  of  those  measureii,  numerous  and 
weighty  responsibilities  became  nece8<4ary.  The  Eu- 
ropean world — the  Indian  world — (the  continental  part 
of  it  at  least) — were  whollv  uninformed  of  the  naturo 
of  these  countries,  their  cnaracter,  and  resources.  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  these  res|>on8ibilities  as  the 
occasion  reqtdred  them  j  and  though,  from  imperfect 
information,  many  of  my  measures  in  Java  were  at 
first  condemned,  I  had  tne  satisfaction  to  find  them, 
in  the  end,  not  only  approved,  but  applauded,  fitf  bo* 
yond  mybumble  pretensions,  and  even  by  thooewho 
at  first  iiad  been  most  opposed  to  me.  I  nsad  tite 
to  no  stronger  cmo  than  that  of  dio  marqttia  of 
Hastings. 

"  During  the  last  six  years  of  my  administration, 
and  since  1  have  ceased  to  have  any  concern  in  the 
aflhirs  of  Java,  the  situations  in  which  I  have  been 
pteced,  and  the  respondbifities  which  I  bav»  been 

compelled  to  take  in  support  of  the  interests  of  my 
country  and  of  my  employers,  have  been,  if  possible, 
still  greater  than  during  my  former  career;  I  allude 

to  the  strurir!;*  ^vhirh  f  h-ivc  felt  it  my  duty  to  make 
against  Dutch  rapacity  and  power,  and  to  the  diffi- 
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cnltiM  4u*  I  had  to  omtaiul  with  in  the  wtatHish- 
ment  of  Singapore,  and  Uw  nfctmi  vliidi  have  been 
effected  on  this  coast. 

*'  In  aJditioo  to  the  opposition  of  avowed  enemies 
to  British  power  and  Thristian  principles,  I  had  to 
contend  with  deep-rooied  prejudices  and  the  secret 
machinations  of  those  who  dared  not  to  act  openly  ; 
and,  standing  alone,  the  envy  of  some  and  the  fear  of 
many,  distant  authorities  were  unable  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  my  proceed ing^>(.  Without  local  ex- 
planation, some  ap|>eared  objectionable^  while  perty 
epirit  and  Dutch  intrtgae  Imtb  neirer  been  t*«nting 
to  discolour  transactions  and  misrepresent  facts. 

**  It  was  at  the  close  of  such  an  administration  that 
I  embarked  with  my  lamily  in  the  Fame,  carrying 
with  me  endless  volumes  and  papers  of  information 
on  the  civil  and  natural  history  of  nearly  every  island 
within  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  collected  at  great 
expense  and  labour,  under  the  most  favournt)le  cir- 
camstances.  during  a  life  of  constant  and  active  re- 
eeai  li,  md  in  an  csi)ecial  manner  calculated  to  throw 
light,  not  only  on  the  commercial  and  other  resources 
of  tfaeae  iebnde,  but  to  advance  the  atete  of  natural 
knowlcdi^e  and  science,  and  Iinall7  to  extend  the 
civilization  of  mankind. 

**  Theaeb  with  all  my  booki,  mannieripta,  draw. 
ingR,  carrespondcncp.  records,  and  other  documents, 
including  tokensi  uf  regard  from  the  absent,  and  me- 
morials from  the  dead,  have  been  all  lost  for  ever  in 
this  dreadful  conflagration  ;  and  I  am  left  single  and 
unaided,  without  the  help  of  one  voucher  to  tell  my 
story  and  ujihold  my  proceeding!  i4ienl  appear  be- 
fore your  honourable  oonrt.'^ 
|!>  And*  never  forgetful  of  those  who  were  at  any 
time  placed  under  his  care,  he  adds  : — ■ 

"  In  expressing  my  deep-felt  gratitude  to  the  in- 
habitanta  of  this  aettleroeot  for  their  ivmpathy  in  our 
sufferinfjs,  and  genuine  hospitality,  I  can  only  say, 
that  having  been  thrown  back  on  their  shores  most 
vnexpeeteilly, — we  were  naked,  and  they  clothed  us 
—hungry  and  athirst,  and  they  fed  tis— weary  and 
exhausted,  and  they  comforted  and  consoled  us; — 
and  I  pray  to  God  that  your  honourable  court,  as  the 
immediate  guardians  of  their  intereeta,  will  bless  \hh 
land  of  Sumatre  in  return,  even  for  their  sakes." 

So  hea;  y  i  inisri  i  t uriL  was  enough  to  have  over- 
whelmed in  deeu  despondency  any  ordinary  man; 
but  Sir  Stamford  rose  cuperior  to  all  anchcalanities. 
Lady  Raffles  observes  that  neither  murmur  nor  la- 
mentation ever  escaped  bis  lips ;  and  oo  the  ensuing 
Sabbath  he  puhlidf  returned  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  liavin;^  preserved  the  lives  of  all  present, 
under  circumstances  from  which  there  appeared  no 
human  probability  of  eKcapin^;.  His  active  mind  was 
neiUier  aepreaaed  nor  damped,  but  instantly  resumed 
its  wontra  ardonr.  After  this  irreparable  loss  of  all 
he  had  been  collecting  for  so  many  years,  and  which, 
Wd  are  told,  filled  122  cases,  the  very  next  morning 
he  re-eommenoed  iketehing  out  the  map  of  Sumatra^ 
aet  all  his  draftsmen  to  work  in  making  new  draw- 
ings of  the  moiit  interesting  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  despatched  a  number  of  people  into  the  woods 
to  collect  animals;  and  though  by  death  or  absence 
he  was  deprived  of  all  bis  scientific  assistants,  in  the 
course  of  two  months  he  succeeded  in  getting  toge- 
ther a  very  respectable  collection,  part  of  which  now 
forms  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  Zoological 
Museum,    liuleed  it         be  who  first  suggested, 

and  in  co-operation  with  another  star  of  our  country 


stin  mono  neenllr  loat  to  our  viav,  Bir  Hompbiy 
Davy,  planaad  uia  ostaUiahad  Aat  aodaiy  ai  it  mm 

exists. 

On  the  8th  April  he  embarked  hi  the  MiriMr,iBd 

arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  22nd  August.  It  vrn  nnt 
tiU  April  1826  that  Sir  Stamford  could  obtain  from 
the  court  of  directors  an  opinion  of  his  services, 
which  at  length  they  gave  under  the  three  bed*  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Singauore,  cautious  end  qodilMd 
enough.  They  thus  conclude  with  ngui  tolatg^ 
neral  services : — 

The  government  of  Sir  Stamford  Rafliss  appen. 
with  sufficient  evidence,  to  have  conciliated  ihejcwd 
feelings  of,  at  least,  the  great  majority  of  the  Euro- 
pean  and  native  population  t  his  exertions  for  the  io- 
terests  of  literature  and  science  are  highly  honounV.j 
to  him,  and  have  been  attended  with  (ii!4tingu»iie<i 
soeeeea;  and  although  his  precipitate  and  unauthor- 
ized emancipation  of  the  company's  slaves,  aod  hil 
formation  of  a  settlement  at  Pulo  Nias,  chiefly  with 
a  view  to  the  suppression  of  a  slave  traffic,  are  justly 
censured  bv  the  court,  hia  motives  in  those  prMccd- 
ings,  and  nis  unwearied  seal  for  the  abofilioa  of 
slavery,  ought  not  to  be  passed  o\'er  without  as  ei- 
pressioo  of  approbation."  Sir  Stamford  had  Tiioif 
mdulged  in  the  hope  of  passing  a  few  yeaisisds 
tranquillity  of  domestic  life,  and  with  this  viewpnr- 
chaseil  a  small  estate  at  tlendon;  but  a  sudden  at- 
tack, which  his  friends  fondly  hoped  was  not  apo- 
plectic, hail  evidently  shattered  him.  "  My  attacii," 
lie  says,  "  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  fort** 
nately  was  not  apoplectic,  a.s  was  at  first  feared."  H« 
felt,  however,  that  (as  he  says  in  one  of  his  lettcn] 
"  it  had  shaken  his  confidence  and  nerves,'*  andtbt 
his  "  heail  was  nut  quite  what  it  ^hl)uld  be."  .\vcrT 
few  weeks  more  and  the  final  blow  came.  Uu  lad} 
thus  oonchides  tins  ufeetesting  and  iuaUiielivsiM- 
moir : — 

"  The  few  letters  which  have  been  introducel 
in  the  last  pages,  art  sufficient  to  prove  tbitAi 
death-blow  had  been  struck — the  silver  cord  w» 
broken  at  the  wheel.  His  sense  of  enjoyment,  in- 
dead,  was  as  kasn  as  vnr,  his  spirit  as  gay,  bis  besrt 
as  warm,  hia  imagination  atill  brighter,  though^ 
hopes  in  this  world  were  less.  He  was  contenw 
with  the  happiness  of  the  present  moment,  and  (>''j 
prayed  for  its  cooUouance.  That  his  prayer  was 
granted  is  his  everlasting  gain.  Yet  even  here,  tsd 
after  so  many  trials  and  privations,  he  enioyrd  m 
common  pleasures :  the  delight  of  bemg  iinucti  u 
friends  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separaici; 
the  charms  of  society;  the  interests  of  literature  awl 
science  i  the  general  improvement  of  man  :  andabon 
all.  the  nearer  chatitiea  of  domestic  life,  all  coiabineJ 
to  engage  and  occupy  his  mind.  His  heart  waifoU 
of  enjoyment ;  and  in  the  retirement  for  which  he  bs 
so  long  sighed,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  lies  n-hicb 
It  bad  pleased  God  to  spare  to  him,  he  indulged  bi 
happy  spirit  In  the  midst  of  all  these  best  of  «oridl| 
treasures,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  that  spirit  wbifh 
bad  won  its  way  through  a  greatly  chequered  c«ur»e, 
was  suddenly  summoned  to  the  throne  of  God,  oo 
the  day  pr  \  to  the  completion  of  his  fofflr-ifth 
year,  the  iah  of  July,  IhiG. 

RAIKES,  ROBERT,  a  philanthroput,  who  «i 
born  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  His  father  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Gloucester  Journal."  and  young 
RaikeH  succeeded  him  in  a  goo<i  pnntmg  buMnr?-: 

UAviog  realised  a  handsome  fortune,  he  evploj'ed  u 
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tad  ]|M  pen  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
%K,  howwtt,  best  known  for  his  institution  of  those 
admimble  places,  Sunday-schools,  which  he  planned, 

coniointly  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoke,  in  1781.  Mr. 
Bailees  dosed  his  useful  and  benevolent  life  at  Glott- 
Meter  m  ISII,  deeply  regretted  by  hie  friends. 

RAINOLDS,  JOHN,  an  English  divine,  who  was 
bom  at  Pinho,  in  Devonshire,  and  studied  at  Corpus 
Christi  college,  Oxford*  where  he  took  hia  degree  of 
D.  D.  in  15S3.  The  year  after  he  was  appointetl 
reader  of  the  Theological  Lectures,  founded  by  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham.  He  subsequently  became  pre- 
sident of  his  ooUegs,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
at  the  Hampton  Ootnt  conference  in  1603,  being  con- 
n'  It ;,  i]  IS  ill;  sead  of  the  puritan  party.  At  that 
lueeting  lie  ttUgueated  the  necessity  of  that  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Btble  which  is  now  the  etandard  one, 
and  in  wliich  he  himself  actively  rn.:n-^rf)  His  death 
took  place  in  l(ki7*  Anthony  Wood  gives  tlie  fol- 
lowing esthnate  of  his  personal  character.  He  says, 
*'  It  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  this  year  died  Dr. 
John  Rainolda,  president  of  Curpus  Christi  collep;e  ; 
one  of  so  prodi^iouH  a  memory  that  he  might  have 
been  failed  a  walking  library  j  of  so  virtuous  and  holy 
life  and  conversation  (as  writers  say),  that  he  very 
Well  deserved  to  be  red-lettered  ;  so  eminent  and  con- 
spicuous, that,  a.s  Nazianzen  spenketh  of  Athanasius, 
it  might  be  said  of  him  '  to  name  Hainolds  is  to  com- 
mend virtue  itself.'  He  had  turned  over  (as  I  con- 
ceive) all  writers,  profane,  ecclcsiaiitical,  and  divine; 
all  the  councils,  fathers,  and  histories  of  the  church. 
He  was  most  excellent  in  all  tongnes  which  might  be 
any  way  of  use  or  serve  for  omaroent  to  a  dirine. 
He  was  of  a  sharp  and  nimble  u  it,  of  a  grave  and 


qui  obiit,  &o.  Jo.  Spencer  auditor,  successor,  vfarm- 

tum  et  flanetitatis  admirator  H.  M.  amoris  erga  po- 
suit."  Dr.  Rainolds  wrote  some  controversial  works 
published  in  his  life-time,  enumerated  by  Wood,  and 
sermons  on  the  prophsciss  of  Obadiah  and  Haggai, 
whieh  with  some  other  works  appeared  after  his 
death  ;  that  on  Ilaggai  was  published  during  the  re- 
bellion, to  enlist  him  on  the  side  of  those  who  were 
enemies  to  the  church  estabhshuMiit,  to  which  he  ever 
appears  to  have  been  attached  ;  althongb  be  may  be 
ranked  among  doctrinal  piuritans. 

His  brother,  William  Runolds,  was  educated  in 
Winchester  school,  and  becanpe  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege in  1562.  The  story  of  Kis  turning  Roman  ca- 
tholic, in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  his  brother 
John,  seems  discredited  by  Wood  i  and  Dodd  gives 
fiiither  reason  to  qnestion  it  on  the  attthority  of 
Father  Parsons,  who  was  told  by  R.i  nrMs  himself 
that  his  first  doubts  on  the  subject  were  occasioned 
by  pemsingr  Jewell's  worlcs.  and  examining  the  an- 
thnrs  quoted  bv  that  learned  prelate.  It  ia  certain, 
however,  that  he  left  a  benefice  he  had  in  North- 
amptonshire and  went  to  Rheims,  where  he  coohl 
have  the  free  exercise  of  his  adopted  religion,  and  was 
made  professor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew.  At  last  he 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  1591.  He 
wrote  against  Whiuker,  and  other  works  in  the  ca- 
tholic controversy.  Two  letters  to  Mn  are  printed 
with  his  brother  John's  "  Orationes." 

RALEIGH,  SIR  WALTKR,  a  distinguished  writer, 
statesman,  and  soldier,  who  was  bom,  in  1553,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  Devcmshire.  Having  completed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  sent  to  Oriel 
college,  O.xford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 


mature  judgment,  of  indefatigable  industry,  exceed- :  his  attention  andproficiennrinhisacademiealstadiee* 
ing  therein  Origen,  smmamed  Adtmtntltts.   He  was :  H  a  v  i  n  g  completed  his  studies,  be  was  selected  to  forai 


HO  well  versed  in  all  arts  and  sciences  asif  hehad  spn  t 
his  whole  time  in  each  of  Uiem.  Emment  also  was 
be  accounted  for  his  conference  had  with  King  James 
and  others  at  Hampton  Coiirt,  though  wronged  by 
the  publisher  thereof,  as  be  was  often  heard  to  say ; 
a  person  also  so  much  respected  by  the  generality  of 
the  academidana  for  his  learning  and  piety,  that 
bappy  andhonoDrsd  did  they  account  themselves  that 
could  have  discourse  with  him.  At  times  of  kinure 
he  delighted  much  to  talk  with  young  towardly  scho- 
lars, communicating  his  wisdom  to  the  encouraging 
them  in  their  .studies,  even  to  the  last.  A  little  be- 
fore bis  death,  when  he  could  not  do  such  good 
offices,  he  ordered  his  executors  to  have  his  books 
(except  those  he  gave  to  his  college  and  certain  great 
persons)  to  be  dispersed  among  them.  There  was 
CO  house  of  learning  then  in  Oxford,  but  certain  scho- 
lars of  each  C«ome  to  the  niuuber  of  twenty,  some 
less)  received  of  his  bounty  in  that  kind,  as  a  cats* 
logue  of  them  (with  the  names  of  the  said  Kcholars) 
which  1  have  lying  by  roe  sheweth."  This  catalogue 
Wood  prints  in  a  note.  It  ncords  die  dispersion  of 
a  very  considerable  library  among  the  students  of  the 
dUTcrent  colleges,  to  the  number  of  2 SO,  many  of 
whom  became  afterwards  men  of  great  eminence  in 
the  church.  He  also  beaueathed  some  boolu  to  the 
Bodleian,  and  some  to  nis  relatfons.  He  was  in- 
terred with  great  solemnity  in  tlu'  chapel  of  Corpus 
Christi  college,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  his  successor  in  the  presidentship.  Dr. 
Spencer,  with  the  following  inscription:  "Virtuti 
sacrum.  Jo.  Kainoldo  t$.  Theol.  D.  eruditione,  pie- 
tats,  intigxitsls  imomptnfaOst  htgui  ColL  Vnitt, 


fine  of  a  troop  of  ahundred  gentl  rni  n,  ^\T.om  Queen 
Klizabeth  permitted  Henry  Champernoun  to  trans- 
port to  France  to  assist  the  perseeated  protestante. 
Sir  Waher  nyyirnrs  to  have  been  engaged  for  some 
years  in  military  affairs,  of  which,  however,  we  do  not 
know  the  particulars.  In  1575  or  1576  he  was  in 
London, exercising  his  poetical  talents;  for  there  is  a 
commendatorv  poem  by  him  prefixed,  among  others, 
to  a  satire  called  "  'i'he  Steel  Gla-ss,"  published  by 
George  Gascoigne,  a  poet  of  that  age.  lliis  is  dated 
from  the  Middle  Temple,  at  which  he  then  resided, 
but  with  no  view  nf  stedying  the  law;  for  he  de- 
clared expressly  at  his  trial  that  he  had  never  studied 
it.  On  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  still  bent  on  mi- 
litary glory ;  and  accordingly,  in  1578,  be  went  to  the 
Netherlands  with  the  forces  which  were  sent  against 
the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris,  and 
it  is  supposed  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Rimenant  'i'he 
following  year,  when  Sir  Hnmpbrey  Gilbert,  who  was 
his  brother  by  his  mother's  side,  had  nlit;;ineil  a 
patent  of  the  queen  to  plant  and  inhabit  some  northern 
parts  of  America,  he  engaged  in  thai  adventote ;  but 
returned  soon  after,  the  attempt  j>rovingun(rucce8sfuL 
In  1580,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
he  had  a  captain's  commission  uniler  the  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  Arthur  Grey,  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  f  lere 
be  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  In 
1581  the  earl  of  Ormond  departing  for  England,  his 
government  of  Munster  was  fliven  to  Captain  Raleigh, 
in  commission  frith  Sir  Wilfism  Morgan  t  and  Cap- 
tain Piers  Raleigh  resided  chiefly  at  l^ismore,  and 
spent  all  this  siunmer  in  the  woods  and  country  ad- 
jaesdt  in  conttniHl  action  with  the  lebeb.  M  bis 
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nlUII  borne  he  waa  introduced  to  court ;  and,  as 
Fbller  relates,  upon  the  foUowiog  occasioo, — "  Her 
majesty,  taking  tae  drill «  wdl^  stopped  at  a  splashy 
place,  in  doubt  whether  to  go  on ;  when  Raleigh, 
dressed  io  a  gay  and  eenteel  habit  of  those  times,  im- 
incdiatdyaMt  off  ana  spread  his  new  plush  cloak  on 
dio  ground,  on  which  her  majesty  gently  treading, 
WW  conducted  over  clean  and  dry."  The  truth  is, 
Xalngh  always  possessed  a  commanding  figure  and  a 
handsome  person  t  a  strong  natural  wit,  and  a  better 
judgment ;  and  that  kind  of  courtly  address  which 
pleased  Eliiabeth  and  led  to  her  favour.  Such  en- 
couragement, however,  did  not  reconcile  hirn  to  an 
indolent  life.  In  1598  he  set  out  with  h\n  liroiher 
Sir  H.  Gilbert  in  his  expedition  to  Newfoumlland  ; 
but  witiiin  a  few  days  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ply- 
mouth, his  ship*t  company  being  seized  with  an  in- 
fectious distemper;  ana  Sir  H.  Gilbert  was  drowned 
in  coming  home,  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  that 
country.  These  expi'ditions,  however,  being  much 
to  Kaleigh's  taste,  he  in  15S4  obtained  letters  patent 
for  diseovering  unknown  eomitriett  ke  Mt  «il  to 
America,  and  took  poRsession  of  a  place  tO  wUch 
Queen  £liiabeth  gave  the  name  of  Virginia. 

Upon  his  return  he  was  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Devonshire,  and  soon  after  knighted ;  an 
honour  which,  from  the  sparing  hand  of  that  mo- 
narch, was  considered  as  high  distinction.  About 
this  period,  also,  he  was  favoured  by  a  limnse  to  sell 
wfaMi  thnmgliout  Ae  kingdom.   In  1585  be  appears 
several  ways  engaged  in  the  laudable  improvements 
of  navigation}  for  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of 
dbo  felwwship  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
ptMige.    The  miM  year  he  sent  his  own  fleet  upon 
n  iKond  voyage  to  Virginia,  and  afterwards  upon  a 
third.    It  was  this  colony  of  Virginia  which  first 
bmmriit  tobacco  to  England,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
wbonrst  introduced  it  into  use.   Queen  Elizabeth 
had  no  objection  to  it  as  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce ;  but  her  successor,  James  1.,  held  it  in  such  ab- 
bonrenee  ••  to  om  hi*  utmost  endearours  to  prevent 
the  use  of  it.    About  the  same  time  Sir  Walter  was 
made  seneschal  of  Cornwall  and  lord  warden  of  the 
Stannaries.    On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
M'unster,  when  the  forfeited  lands  were  di%'ided  in 
signones  among  those  who  had  been  active  in  its  re- 
duction, he  obtained  a  grant  of  12,(K)0  acres  in  the 
counties  of  Ck>rk  and  Waterford ;  which  he  |)lanted  at 
Ms  own  expense ;  and  at  die  end  of  this  reign  sold  to 
Richard  Hoxle,  afterAvardg  the  great  carl  of  Cork, 
who  owned  this  purchase  to  have  been  the  first  step 
to  his  future  vast  fortune. 

His  favourite  residence,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  was  originally  the  college  or 
residence  of  the  warden,  fellows,  &c.,  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Youghal,  and  was  founded  in  the  year  1464. 
But  its  present  appearance  exhibits  more  of  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  the  old  English  manor-house  ofthe  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  first  James,  having  been  repaired 
by  Sir  Geoige  Oirew,  lord  president  of  Monster,  in 
1602,  and  again  in  a  few  years  after,  at  considerable 
expense,  by  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of 
Cork,  being  reduced  almost  to  ruins  during  the  Des- 
mond rebellion.  It  was  successively  used  as  a  resi- 
dence by  Sir  Richard  Norris  and  Sir  George  Carew, 
lords  presidents  of  Munster,  and  by  SirRichardBoyle, 
which  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of  complaint 
agalnat  the  btter  by  the  Lord  Strafford.  It  nabae- 
VNaily  became  the  property  and  niideDei^  wben  at 
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Youghal,  of  Lord  Cork's  descendant,  thedllkesrD^ 
vonshire.  Since  its  restoration  io  the  commencaotut 
of  tbe  aeventeentb  eantnry,  tbe  ooUcge  hoasehMim. 


dergone  but  little  other  change  than  the  alteration  of 
some  of  the  windows  ;  the  wdls  are  nearly  fire  feet  is 
thickness.  The  interior  is  in  its  original  state  ;  wain*- 
cotted  throughout  with  fine  old  Irisii  oak,  in  ezoeUest 
preeenratlon.  Tbe  panndsinsome  of  tlienNMDsas 
richly  carved,  esjtecially  in  tbe  drawing-room,  tk 
chimney  piece  of  which  presents  an  ezt^uisite  ipeo- 
men  of  tbe  eUbonte  worit  of  the  dav,  bcmg  eDiidieii 
with  various  grotesque  figures  ana  emblems.  Tbt 
roof,  being  also  of  Irish  oak,  has  remained  untoocfaed, 
havijif  apparently  auffued  BotUnf  from  lbs  hmid 
time. 

This  interesting  place  derives  its  present  mat 

of  Myrtle  Grove  from  the  many  beautiful  myrtle  tref* 
which  still  flourish  luxuriantly  here ;  some  of  Umo 
having  attained  a  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet.  TW 
strawberry-arbutus  also,  and  many  other  ilelicUl 
shrubs,  atlbrd  abundant  evidence  of  the  extreme  miM- 
ness  of  the  climate.  These  remind  one  stronglrof 
tbe  refined  taste  and  feeling  exhibited  by  Raleigh  is 
the  cultivation  and  adornment  of  this,  for  some  tim 
his  favourite  retreat  from  the  turmod  and  st<)nin  o( 
court  life.  In  these  gardens  we  are  told  he  firtt  ^ 
pagated  the  poutoe,  whicb  be  brongbt  from  Aatcncs. 
Tradition  says  that  the  person  to  whom  he  eotiwial 
the  care  of  those  hrst  planted,  "  imagining  that  dn 
apple  which  grows  on  the  stalk  vrmt  ue  part  to  bt 
used,  galhcrcu  it;  but  not  liking  the  taste,  neglectd 
the  roots,  till  the  ground  being  dug  afterward*,  to 
some  other  grain,  the  potatoes  were  discovered  thrre- 
in,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  tbe  planter,  vastljjs^ 
creased ;  and  h-om  those  few  Ireland  was  fuiuaM 
with  seed." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Raleigh  resided  long  bere: 
a  life  flf  calm  and  midieqaered  repoee  eeems  to  hais 

been  quite  tinsuited  to  his  temperament  nn-  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines  would  almost^  mduce  one  to 
think  otherwise ;  but  in  truth  noCbinir  can  be  le$«  in- 
dicative of  the  real  tone  of  his  enterprising  mind,  ever 
restless,  ever  bent  on  forming  new  projects.  If,  how- 
ever, he  wrote  as  he  felt — and  indeed  every  linf 
convindiwly  to  show  that  he  did  so — we  hare  odj 
bere  an  araltioiial  proof  of  die  mauier  biwU^M^ 
fiw  a  whiles  can  cbeat  diemidvaa  mlo  aa  otta^il"* 
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live  estimate  of  Arir  on  diiporilioiw  nd  iBdiii»> 

tiou: — 

"  ll»art*t«arins  cam  aixl  quiv'iing  JSMttt  ', 
Anxlotit  tight,  uotiiiiely  W«n, 

Ply,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fon'l  worldm(;n'  »porta  ; 
Where  fttnkn'd  Mrdonic  ■rotl««  vt-  glowing  •liU, 
AadjRtef  Is  Utotd  to  iMtgh  «g«uwt  W  «jl ; 

wiMM  nlftli'*  Imt  ■mromrry. 

And  •orrowf  ooly  tmI  be." 

Sir  Walter  xnm  now  becanie  meh  a  favourite  witli 
the  queen  that  ther  who  Imd  at  fint  been  his  friends 

at  court  liegan  to  be  alarmed  and  to  intrigue  against 
him,  particularly  the  earl  of  Leicester,  bis  former  Da>- 
tnm,  who  is  aaid  to  have  grown  jealoos  of  liia  inno- 
once  with  her  majesty,  and  to  have  set  up,  in  opposi- 
tioQ  to  him,  Robert  Devereux,  tiie  ^oung  earl  of 
Essex.  To  thia  he  appears  to  have  paid  little  atten> 
tion,  but  constantlv  attended  his  jmblic  charge  and 
employments,  whelber  in  town  or  country,  as  occa- 
eion  required.  He  was  in  ISSC  a  member  of  that 
parliament  which  decided  the  fate  of  Mary  queen  of 
Seota,  in  which  he  probahljr  eonenrrat.  Bot  still 
•i>eculating  on  the  consc  iurin  i  ^  of  the  discovery  of 
Virginia,  he  sent  three  ships  upon  a  fourth  voyage 
there  in  1567.  In  1588  he  sent  another  fleet  upon 
a  fifth  voynge  to  Virginia,  and  thp  <!-imp  yenr  took 
a  brave  part  in  the  destruction  u:  tiie  Spanish  armada 
MM  to  IbtmIo  Eof^aad.  About  this  time  he  made 
an  assignment  to  a  company  of  London  merchants 
of  all  his  rights  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  In  April 
Ifisy  he  accompanied  Don  Antonio,  the  t-v]  tiled 
king  of  Porti^al,  then  in  London,  to  bis  dominiona, 
when  an  armament  waa  aent  to  lealore  him  t  •nd,  for 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  honoured  by  the 

aueen  with  a  gold  chain.  On  his  return  to  England 
le  same  ymt  he  tooehed  upon  Ireland,  where  he 
visited  Spenser  the  poet,  whom  he  brought  to  Eng- 
land, introduced  into  the  (jueen'«  favour,  and  encou- 
raged by  his  own  patronage,  himself  being  no  incon- 
aiderahle  poet.  Speneer  baa  described  the 
stances  of  Sir  Waiter'e  fiait  to  Imn  in  a  paatorat. 
which  about  two  years  after  ho  deJiCited  tonim,  and 
entitled  "  Collin  Clout's  Coma  Home  Again."  in 
1 592  he  was  appointed  general  of  an  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  at  Panama ;  and  soon  aner  thia  we  find 
him  again  in  the  house  of  commons. 

About  1593  Raleigh  formed  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  beantifial  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton,  an  able  ttateaman  and  ambassador,  which  so 
offended  the  queen  that  they  were  both  confined  for 
several  montba,  and  when  set  at  liberty,  forbidden 
the  conrt.  Sir  Walter  afterwards  married  die  object 
of  his  affection,  and  always  lived  with  her  in  the  ' 
strictest  conjugal  harmony.  The  next  year  he  was  so 
entirely  restored  to  the  queen's  favour  that  he  ob- 
tained a  grant  from  her  majesty  of  the  manor  of 
Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  had  been  alienated 
from  the  see  of  Salisbury  by  Bishop  Caldwell.  Dur- 
ing hie  diagrace  iw  projected  the  oiaoovery  and  con- 
quest of  die  rich  and  heantiAil  empire  of  Qniana,  in 
South  .\merica,  and  reached  the  Orinoco;  but  was 
obliged  by  sickness  and  contrary  mndit  to  return, 
after  haviofr  done  little  more  than  take  a  formal  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  llic  name  of  Elizabeth.  In  j 
1596  lie  had  so  far  regaineii  favour  that  he  had  a  naval 
tonmmnd  under  the  earl  of  E^sez,  witli  whom  a  differ- 
ence ensued  that  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  en- 
mity between  tbom.  He  witnessed  the  ruiu  of  his 
oBttigontBt  the  earl  of  £atex,  whon  ezeeation  ho  tuged , 
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and  personally  viewed  from  a  window  in  the  armoury 
The  speedv  death  of  the  queen,  which  this  very  ca- 
tastrophe naatened,  put  a  period  to  his  prosperitv. 
James  I,,  whom,  with  some  other  courtiers,  be  sougnt 
to  limit  in  his  power  of  introducing  the  Scots  into 
England,  resented  that  attempt,  and  disliked  him  as 
the  enemy  of  his  friend  the  earl  of  K-iFr  T  AUbough 
received  with  external  civility  at  court,  lie  waa  de- 
prived of  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guards,  and  evi- 
dently discountenanced,  'lliis  treatment  preyed  upon 
his  high  spirit,  and  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  upon  the  throne  the  lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  Sir  Walter  was  accused  of  partici  pat- 
ing  in  it  by  Lwd  Gohham,  to  whoso  idle  proposals 
he  had  given  ear  without  appro%'ing  them.  Uy  the 
base  subservience  of  the  jury  be  was  brought  in 
guil^of  high  treason,  even  to  the  surprise  of  the  at- 
torney-general Coke  himself,  who  declared  that  he 
had  only  charged  him  with  misprision  of  trea^jon. 
Raleigh  was  reprieved  and  committed  to  the^'l'ower, 
where  bia  wife,  at  her  eameataolicitaiion,  was  allowed 
to  reside  with  him,  and  where  hia  youngest  eon  wae 
born 

Though  his  estates  in  general  were  preserved  to 
him,  the  rapacity  of  the  king's  minion,  too  iufamoiM 
Car,  seised  on  his  manor  of  Shprhome  upon  a  flaw 
found  in  his  prior  conveyance  of  it  to  his  son.  It 
was  not  until  after  twelve  years'  confinement  that  ho 
obtained  his  liberation,  during  which  intoval  he  com- 
posed  tlie  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  especiallf 
ids  '*  Hisi()r\  of  the  World."  He  was  only  released 
at  last  by  the  advance  of  a  latge  sum  of  monev  to 
die  new  UTonrite,  Villiera  t  and  to  retrieve  hie  broken 
fortunes  he  planned  another  expedition  to  Amrrirn 
He  obtained  a  patent  under  the  great  seal  for  making 
a  settlement  in  Guiana ;  but,  in  order  to  retain  a  power 
over  him,  the  king  did  not  grant  him  a  pardon  for 
the  sentence  passed  upon  bim  for  hi«  alleged  treason. 
How  far  Raleigh  knowingly  deceived  the  court  bjr  his 
representationa  of  rich  OiacOTeries  and  gold  mmeiL 
it  is  impssible  nowto  aaeertam ;  but,  hanng  readied 
the  Orin  cc  1,  he  de.spatched  ;i  jiortion  of  his  force  to 
attack  the  new  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  was  captured,  wtdi  the  loae  of  his  eldest  son. 
The  expected  plunder,  hnr^-rvpr,  prnvrrl  of  little  value  j 
and  Sir  Waller,  after  having  m  vain  aiiciapted  to  in- 
duce his  capUuns  to  attack  other  Spanish  settlement^ 
arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July  1618.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  produced  inch  an 
efTert  u]  III  Jiinie;-,  who  wss  seeking  the  tiainl  of  the 
infanta  for  his  son  Charles,  that  Raleigh  was  arreated 
and  committed  to  die  Tbwer.  Jamee  had  reason  to 
})c  offended  with  the  ronrinrt  of  Rnleigh  against  a 

1>ower  in  amity  with  hunself,  and  might  btve  tried 
lim  for  thisnewofl^ence;  but,withliieoimalmeannesa 
and  pusillanimity,  determined  to  execute  him  on  his 
former  sentence.  Being  brought  before  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  his  plea  of  an  unplied  pardon  bv  his 
Bubseqyent  command  was  ovenruled ;  and  the  doom 
of  death  being  pronounced  against  him,  it  waa  carried 
into  execution  on  the  29th  of  October,  16I8,  in  Old 
Palace  Yard.  His  conduct  on  the  scaffold  was  calm  { 
and,  after  addressing  the  people  at  some  length  in  bia 
own  justification,  he  received  the  ittroke  of  death  with 
perfect  composure.  Thus  fell  Sur  Walter  Raleigh,  to 
the  sixty-sixth  vear  of  his  age,  by  ono  of  dio  moot 
odious  acts  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

As  a  politician  and  public  character  Sir  Walter 
Raloighis  open  to  mudi  amauMlvinwiii  bnt  in  ostesl 
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of  capacity  and  vigoar  of  mind  hp  hn^  £ew  pqunls, 
even  in  an  a^e  of  great  men.  His  writings  arc  on  a 
variety  of  topicii,  poetical,  military,  maritime,  geogra- 
phical, political,  and  historical.  Most  of  his  iniNcella- 
neoua  pieces  have  ceased  to  be  interesting,  but  his 
"  History  of  the  World  "  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  the  English  writing  of  his  day,  being  at  once  the 
•tyle  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar,  llie  com- 
pass  of  the  work  did  not  admit  fulncsa  of  narrative, 
but  he  is  often  an  acute  and  eloquent  reaaoner  on 
Imtorieal  «v«iita. 

RALPH,  JAMES,  a  literarj'  character,  who  was  a 
native  nf  Philadelphia,  in  North  America,  and  came 
to  England  in  1725  in  company  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. In  I728Ralphpub]i8hedapoem, entitled  "Night," 
to  which  Pope  thtu  alludes  in  the  "  Dunciad :  " — 

'*  Bilene*.  ye  woWet.whIl*  R&lph  to  CynthU  howl*, 
Mftktiig  liigbt  hidpous, — uniwrr  him,  >f  unU  ]" 

He  aftenvards  attempted  the  drama,  but  wiiiiout 
toceeaat  and  having  produced  a  tragedy,  a  comedy, 
an  opera,  and  a  farce,  he  took  up  the  employment  of 
a  party  writer.  In  1742  he  published  an  answer  to 
the  memoiry  of  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlliorou/^h  ;  and 
in  1744  appeared  his  history  of  England  during  the 
reignt  of  Charles  11.,  Jamee  II.,  William  III.,  &&, 
v  liicli,  as  a  work  of  research,  is  by  no  means  destitute 
of  merit.  He  was  at  length  connected  with  the  poli- 
tieians  and  literary  men  who  were  attached  to  the 
service  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  Ralph  is  said  to  have  become  possessed  uf 
a  manuscript  written  by  the  prince,  or  imder  his  di- 
rection, to  which  so  much  importance  WM  attributed 
that  a  gratuity  or  a  pension  was  bestowed  on  the 
holder  a-s  a  comj)cnsation  for  surrendering  it.  He 
obtained  a  pension  after  the  accession  of  George  III., 
Init  he  did  not  Ion;;  enjoy  it,  ae  Ms  death  took  place 
in  1762.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  puldished 
a  treatise  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  parliaments,  the 
case  of  authors  by  profeaaion,  and  a  number  of  poli- 
tical pamphlets. 

RAMHKRG,  JOHN  HENRY,  an  artiit  di-stin- 
pithed  for  his  paintings  and  etchings,  who  was  born 
in  1667  in  Hanover.  He  first  showed  his  talent  by 
drawings  of  scenes  in  the  Hartz  mountains.  These 
drawings  became  known  to  the  king  of  Kn^land,  hi» 
•overdga  as  elector  of  Uanoverj  who  induced  him  to 
«ome  to  Lon^n,  where  he  pnmded  for  him.  He 
remained  nine  years  in  the  (-.[[iital,  and  perfected  him- 
aelf  under  Reynolds.  Murphy,  Bartoloszi,  and  other 
mifwttn  of  the  first  rank  m  this  country,  engraved 
drawings  of  his.  In  174  '^  the  king  sent  him  to  Italy, 
whence  he  returned  tu  Hanover,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  oomrt.  Bsw painters  and  de> 
signers  have  produced  so  many  works  as  he  has;  but 
this  rapidity  prevented  the  full  development  of  his 
talent.  Bamberg  distinguished  himself  particularly 
in  tbe  bunKHrous  caricature.  The  drawings  to  the 
magnifkent  edition  of  Wie1aiid*s  works  are  all  by 
him:  some  he  cuIumI  lumself. 

RAM  LER,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  a  German  lyric 
poet,  translator,  and  critie,  who  wai  born  at  ColDeig 
in  1725,  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  a  professor  in  the 
royal  military  school  for  youtig  noblemen  in  BerUn 
in  1 748.  In  1 790  be  became  co-director  of  the  theatre 
of  Berlin.  He  died  in  179"  Karnl'^r  appeared  at  a 
period  poor  in  poets,  and  attached  Im  tame  to  that  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  whom  he  celebrate  as  Hijrace  d  :  i 
Augustus.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  his 
occasional  imitations  of  Horace,  he  has  beoi  called 
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tho  German  Horace,  Imt  is  greatly  below  his  raoJtl. 
Ramler  had  little  poetical  geniua,  out  he  did  much  to 
polish  Garmaa  vertiffcation.  Hie  ideas  respecting 

German  prosody  were,  however,  very  deficient.  He 
translated  many  of  the  classics.  His  poetical  works 
appeared  in  two  volumes.  Ramler  wrote  also  m  prote. 

RAMK  AU.JE.VN  PHILIPPE,  an  nh!e  French  theo- 
rist m  the  scienceof  music,  who  was  a  naUve  of  Dijon, 
and  bom  in  1 683.  Havi  ng  at  an  early  age  acquire<l  siMoe 
akill  in  music,  he  joined  a  strolling  companj  of  per* 
formers,  by  whose  assistance  a  mueicai  entertainmeitf 
of  his  composition  was  represented  at  Avivrmm  in  lue 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  afterwards  ap> 
pointed  organist  in  Ctetmont  cadiedral.  applied  him. 
self  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  his  prores>iun, 
and  in  1722  printed  the  first  fruits  of  his  investigation 
in  a  treatise  entitled  "Traits  de  V  Harmonie."  Four 
years  after  appeared  his  "Nouveau  Systbme  ile  Mi:- 
i<i(jue  Theorique,"  which  was  followed  by  his  "  Gene- 
ration Harmonique."  In  1750  he  published  his  cele- 
brated "  Dissertation  sur  le  Principe  dc  1'  Harmonie," 
in  which  he  reduces  harmony  to  one  single  principle 
- — the  fundamental  hass,  on  which  he  proves  all  the 
rest  to  depend.  This  work  procured  him  an  invita. 
tioo  ftximtheconrttoeaperintend  the  opera  at  Pkrit. 
He  possessed  a  great  fru  ility  in  adaptintr  word*  to 
music,  and  piqued  himself  so  much  upon  tliis  talent, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  declared  he  would  set  a  Dntcb 
p;r!7ettp  if  it  was  required  of  him.  Hisremaininc;  thp- 
oreticid  works  are,*'  Rcmarksonthe  Demonstration  of 
the  Principles  of  Hannony,"  *'  i''  ;  ^.  to  a  l..etter  of  M. 
Euler  on  the  Instinctive  Love  of  Mu»ic  in  Man,"  "  On 
the  Mistakesof  the  Encyclopedia  with  Respect  to  Mu- 
sic," and  "A  Practical  Code  of  Music."  He  was  al»otbe 
author  of  six  operas,  "  Hippoljrte  et  Aricie,"  Castor  et 
Pollux,"  ''Dardanns,"  **  Samson,"  ^  Pyirnialion.'* 
and  "  Zoroaster,"  besides  a  {<reat  variety  of  1).J1(  •* 
and  other  minor  pieces.  Louis  XV.  acknowledged 
his  merits  by  the  grant  of  a  patent  of  nobility  and  the 
order  of  St.  Alichael.  Rameau  died  at  Paris  in  1764 
lUMMOHUN  ROY,  RAJAH.— This  celebraud 
Hindoo  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  and  ob- 
tained distinction  both  by  his  writings  and  his  di- 
plomatic talents.  The  following  details  uf  the  life 
of  this  e.ttraordinary  individual  are  abridged  from  a 
work  bv  the  celebnuad  Dr.  Carpenter  of  firistoL  k 
was  pnUished  under  the  title  of  **  A  Review  of  die 
Labours,  Opinions,  and  Character  of  Rrijah  Rim- 
mohun  Hoy,"  and  had  a  very  extensive  sale.  He 
commences  bv  saying,"  Rammohun  Roy  waa  Aa 
son  of  Ram  Kanth  Roy.  His  grandfather  resided 
at  Moorshehad  and  for  some  time  filled  several  vcfV 
important  offices  under  the  Moguls;  but,  being  iol 
treated  hy  them  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  son 
took  up  his  abode  m  the  district  of  Uordouan,  where 
he  had  landed  property-  I'here  Rammohun  Roy 
waa  bom,  moat  probably  about  1774.  Under  hid 
father's  roof  he  received  the  dements  of  native  e«lu. 
cation,  and  also  acquired  the  Persian  langu  IT* 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Patna  to  learn  Arabic;  anU* 
lastly,  to  Benares,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  language  of  the  Hindoo*.  His 
masters  at  Patna  set  him  to  study  Arabic  trau^lalioiis 
of  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid;  and 
it  is  })rohahle  that  tlie  training  thus  given  his  mind 
Ml  acuteness  and  close  reasonuig,  and  the  knowledge 
winch  he  acquired  of  the  Mahometan  religion  from 
Musstilmen  whom  he  esteemed,  contributed  to 
cause  that  searching  wramiiMitioit  of  the  £uth  in 
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wfcicTi  he  WHS  cdueated.  which  led  lum  eventually  to 
Ifae  itn]H)rta»t  «ibi1«  lia  madft  to  ration  it  to  ito 

tarlv  8implicity. 

llis  family  was  Urahminical,  of  high  respectabili- 
ty; and.  01  course,  he  was  a  Brahmin  by  birth. 
After  his  death  the  Uueed  of  hie  caste  wee  eeen 
vomnA  bin,  wmog  over  hie  left  ehonlder  end  under 
Ills  rigbt.    His  father  tnuned  him  in  ibe  doctrine  of 
his  sect;  but  be  very  early  observed  the  diversities 
of  opinion  exieting  even  among  the  iddaten ;  and 
that  while  some  exalted  Brahma,  the  creator,  others 
gave  the  ascendancy  to  Vishnu,  the  preserver;  and 
others,  again,  to  Siva,  the  destroyer.    It  is  scarcely 
possible,  tcK),  but  that  his  mina  must  have  been 
struck  by  Uie  simplicity  uf  the  Mahometan  faith  and 
worship;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  early  revolted  from  the 
Irivolooe  or  dimeting  rites  and  ceremoniee  of  Hin. 
doo  idohtrf.   Widioat  disputing  the  aMiority  of 
luK  fatlur,  he  often  sought  from  him  information  as 
to  the  reasons  of  his  faith:  he  obtained  no  satisfac- 
tkmi  and  he  at  laet  daletimiied,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  to  leave  the  paternal  home,  and  sojourn  for  a 
time  in  Thibet,  that  he  might  see  another  form  of 
rriigiona  fidth.    He  spent  two  or  three  years  in 
that  couotr)',  antl  often  excited  the  anger  of  the 
worshipper!!  of  the  Lama  by  \m  rejection  of  their 
doctrine,  that  this  pretended  deity — a  Uving  man — 
was  the  creator  and  pieeenrer  of  the  world.  In 
these  cimnnstances  lie  experienced  the  soothing 
kindness  of  the  female  ]>art  of  the  family;  and  his 
gentle,  feeling  heart  dwelt,  with  deep  interest,  at  the 
oiattince  of  more  tban  forty  yean,  on  the  recol- 
lections of  that  peinod,  which,  he  said,  had  made 
him  always  feel  res[)ect  and  gratitude  towards  the 
lemale  sex,  and  which,  doubtless,  contributed  to  that 
umnarying  and  refined  courtesy  which  marked  his 
intercourse  with  thera  in  this  country.    When  he 
returned  to  Hindoostan,  he  was  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  hia  father,  and  received  by  iumwith  great 
ooiuidention.   He  appears,  from  that  time,  to  oaTa 
devoted  bunself  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit  and  other 
Jaoguagea,  and  of  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos. 
He  nad  frequent  discussions  with  his  father :  through 
awe  of  him,  however,  Vie  never  avowed  the  scepticism 
which  he  entertained  as  to  the  present  forms  of  their 
religion ;  but,  from  some  indirect  reproaches  he  re- 
ceived, he  imagined  that  he  had  nllen  under  his 
father's  suspicions. 

His  father  had  given  him,  for  that  country,  a  very 
euperior  education  i  but.  having  been  brought  up 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Mussulman  court,  be 
appears  to  have  thou;^ht  princip;illy  of  those  qualifi- 
eations  which  would  recommend  his  son  to  the  an- 
cient conqneron  of  India;  and.  till  manhood,  Ram- 
moluin  Roy  knew  very  little  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  that  little  he  taught  himself.  "  At  ihc 
age  uf  twenty-two,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Encl  sh 
edition  of  the  abridgment  of  thu  "  Vcdant"  ami  ilie 
"Cena  Upaoishad."  "he  commenced  the  btudy  of  the 
ICii^^lish  langii;ige;  which,  not  pursuing  with  appli- 
cation, he,  hve  j^ean  afterwai-ds,  when  1  became  ac- 
quainted inth  him,  could  merely  »peak  it  well  enough 
to  hf  understood  U[ton  the  most  common  t epics  of 
discuurtie,  but  could  not  write  it  with  anr  degree  of 
correctness.  He  was  afterwards  eroployea  as  dewan, 
or  principal  native  officer,  in  the  coUecticn  ( f  t!:r 
revenues,  in  the  diatrict  of  which  1  was  for  live  j  cars 
collector  in  the  East  India  Gompany'a  civil  service. 
By  perusing  all  my  public  conwpoBdeiioe  with  Mr 
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gence  and  attention,  &s  well  as  by  correspendil^  and 
eonvwMOg  with  European  gentlemen,  he  aefjoind 
80  correct  a  knowletlKe  of  the  Kngli.sh  language  as 
to  be  enabled  to  write  and  apeak  it  with  consider- 
able accuracy."    His  father,  nam  Kanth  Roy,  died 
in  the  year  1210  of  the  Bengal  era,  A.  D.  1803,  leav- 
ing three  sons.   Rammohun  Roy  was  disinherited 
by  hi-i  f  ii'i  T  on  the  f^roiind  of  his  having  renounced 
the  supefHiition  of  his  forefathers,   ^ievertheless,  as 
he  some  time  after  possessed  eonsidemble  property, 
it  is  probable  either  that,  though  the  sacrifice  of  his 
patrimonial  rights  wa^i  tendered  at  the  shrine  of 
truth  and  conscience,  it  was  not  eventually  exacted 
from  him,  or  that  he  received  the  property  of  his 
brothers  on  their  decease.    From  ihi-s  period  he  ap- 
pears to  have  commenced  his  plans  of  reforming  the 
religion  of  hia  conntrymen{  and,  in  the  progress  of 
hia  fUbtta  to  enlighten  them,  he  must  have  expended 
large  sum^of  money;  for  he  ^^'r  Unitf  te-ly  distributed 
moet  of  the  works  which  he  pubhsbed  for  the  pur- 
pose.  He  now  quitted  BordiNian  and  removed  to 
Sloorshedahad  ;  where  he  publisher),  in  Persian,  n  itU 
an  Arabic  preface,  a  work  entitled  "  Agunst  the  Ido- 
latry of  all  ReUgions."   No  one  undertook  to  reAlto 
this  hook ;  but  it  raised  U|i  against  him  a  host  of  ene« 
mies;  and  in  1814  he  retired  to  Calcutta,  where  ho 
again  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  Ian- 
gnage,  both  by  reading  and  by  conversation;  and 
he  also  aeqtnred  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  paid 
much  attention  to  the  mathematics.  At  this  tinn  l  e 
purchased  a  garden,  with  a  house,  constructed  lu  the 
European  mode,  in  the  circular  road,  at  the  eastern  • 
extremity  of  the  city;  and  he  gradually  gathered 
round  him  enquiring  intelligent  Hindoos,  of  ranic 
and  opulence,  some  of  whom  united,  as  eaiiy  as 
1818,  in  a  species  of  monotheistic  worship. 

'ITjc  body  of  Hindoo  theology'  is  comprised  in  the 
"  Veda,"  which  are  writings  of*^  very  high  antiquity, 
very  copious*  but  obscure  in  style »  and,  about  two 
thousand  yean  ago,  Vyaa  dmw  up  a  eompendioua 
abstract  of  the  whole,  accompanied  with  explana- 
tions of  the  more  difficult  passages.  This  digest 
Vyaa  called  the  **  Veduit;  or,  the  Resolatioii  of  all 
the  Veds;"  one  ])ortion  of  \h\n  rcnpects  the  litnal, 
and  another  the  principles,  of  religion.  It  is  written 
in  the  Sanscrit  language.  Rammohun  Roy  trans- 
lated  it  into  the  Bengalee  and  Hindoosiance  lan- 
guage,%  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen;  and  after- 
wards published  an  abridgment  of  it,  for  gratuitous 
and  extensive  distribution.  Of  this  abridgment  he 
published  an  English  tnndation  in  18 16,  the  title  of 
which  icprescnts  the'*  Vedant"as"lbcm08t  celebrated 
and  revered  work  of  Brahminical  theology,  estabiisi)* 
ing  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  ha 
alone  is  the  object  of  pi  ()|)itiation  and  worship." 
Tuwarda  the  close  of  his  preface,  he  thus  writes  :— 
"  My  constant  rcHcctions  on  the  incon\'enicnt,  or 
ratlier.  injurious  riles  introduced  by  the  ])fculiar 
practice  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  which,  more  than  aiiy 
other  pagan  worship,  destroys  the  texture  of  sodety, 
— together  with  oomposaion  for  my  countrymen, — 
have  compelled  me  to  use  every  possible  effort  to 
awaken  them  from  their  dream  of  error;  and.  by 
making  them  acquainted  with  the  (their)  scriptures, 
enable  them  to  contemplate,  with  true  devotion,  the 
unity  and  omnipresence  of  nature's  God.  By  taking 
the  path  which  cuiuicience  and  sincerity  direct,  I, 
born  a  Brahmin,  have  exposed  mysdf  to  the  coro- 
phttningt  and  mproacbes  even  of  some  of  mj  fdt^ 
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lions,  irfaoie  prejudices  are  •tnmif,  anil  whoM  tem- 

j'  [  il  ailviintage  depends  on  the  present  svstem. 
But  these,  however  accumulated,  i  can  traiu|uiity 
bear;  trusting  that  a  dn^  will  arrive  when  niy  hum- 
ble endeavours  will  be  viewed  with  in  tirr  —  jicrhaps 
acknowledged  with  (gratitude.  At  any  ratf,  wliat- 
erer  men  ma^  aay»l  cannoC  be  deprived  of  this  con- 
solation— my  rootivee  are  accqitable  to  that  Being 
who  beholds  in  secret  and  compensates  openly." 

After  the  puhliration  of  the  "  Vcilant,"  Kammohun 
Roy  printed,  m  Bengalee  and  in  EogUiib»  some  of 
the  principal  chapters  of  ^e  Veds.  Tne  first  of  the 
series  \  ;is  published  in  18l6,  and  is  cntitl'-fi  "  A 
Translation  of  the  *  CenaUpanishadt'  one  of  the  chap- 
ters of  the  Sama  Veda,  aceoidinff  to  the  Gloss  of 
the  celebrated  Shancaracharya;  establishing  the  Unity 
and  sole  Omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
that  He  alone  is  the  Object  of  Worshij)."    This  was 

Srefixed  to  a  reprint  of  the  abridgment  of  the  "  Ve- 
ant,"  published  in  London,  in  1817,  \ry  sone  one 
who  liad  enjoyed  personal  intimacy  with  him.  The 
BngUsh  preface  contains  a  letter  from  Rammohun 
Rov  lo  this  gentleman,  wluek  shows  how  well  he 
had,  even  at  that  time,  overcome  the  ditKculties  of 
the  English  language.  "Hie  consequence  of  my 
long  and  uninterrupted  researches  into  religious 
truth  (he  says  in  this  letter)  has  been,  thaX  I  have 
found  the  doctrines  of  Christ  mora  eondaeiva  to 
moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for  the  use  of 
rational  beings,  than  any  other  which  have  come  to 
my  knovledget  and  have  also  found  H'mdoos,  in 
general,  more  Rupprstitious  and  miserable,  both  in 
performance  of  their  reUgious  rites,  and  in  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  than  the  rest  of  the  known  nations 
of  the  earth."  He  then  proceeds  to  state  what  he 
had  dune  in  order  to  render  them  "  more  happy  and 
comfortable  both  here  and  hereafter  ;"  and  adds, 
**  I,  however,  in  the  beginning  of  my  pursuits,  met 
with  the  greatest  opposition  fitmi  their  sslf-interest- 
e  )  li  ariers,  the  Brahmins,  and  was  deserted  by  my 
nearest  rtlaliuns;  and  I,  consequently,  felt  extreme- 
ly  melancholy.  In  that  critical  situation,  the  only 
comfort  that  I  had  wns^  the  consoling  and  ration  il 
conversation  of  my  Euro()ean  friends,  especially 
those  of  Scodand  and  Enghmd."  In  that  same 
letter  he  expresses  his  full  expectation  of  speedily 
setting  off  for  England ;  but  says  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  jiroceediiij.^  so  soon  as  he  could  wish 
oy  the  spread  of  his  views,  and  the  inclination  mani- 
fested by  w:wy  to  seek  for  truth.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  mtercsted  advocnte<»  for  heathen  wor- 
ship fthould  endeavour  to  uphold  it  by  imputations 
on  the  character  of  the  reformer:  and  some  one  did 
publicly  chartjo  him  with  "rashness,  self  conceit, 
arrogance,  and  impiety."  Every  member  of  his  own 
family  opposed  him;  and  he  experienced  even  the 
bitter  alienation  of  bis  moiber , through  the  iuUu- 
ence  of  the  interested  persons  around  her.  He  stated , 
however,  tliat  before  her  death  she  expressed  her 
great  Borrow  fur  what  had  jtasseil,  and  declared  her 
conviction  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  futility  of 
Hindoo  snperjititinn.  D'.\costn,  the  etiitor  of  a 
journal  at  Calcutu.  transmitted  tu  ihe  aUh^  (ire- 
goire,  in  1818,  the  various  publications  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  with  some  account  of  his  historyj  and 
through  Gri  |;oire,  Rammohun  Roy  became  exten- 
sively known  and  hif^hly  appreciated  in  Fiance. 
D'Acosta  says,  that  be  carefully  avoided  every  thing 
that  cmdd  affiivd  a  ptetext  for  wclnding  him  firoiD 
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hts  caste,  sfaiee,  as  a  Brahmhi,  it  was  his  adtaow- 

ledged  duly  to  instruct  his  countryrntn  in  the  *rri*f 
and  real  commands  of  their  sacred  books.  He  ipnH* 
of  him  as  distinguished  in  his  controversy  noie  by 
his  lo>{ical  mni\f  of  reasoniuK  by  his  (jecenl 

views,  ihougii  tar  from  deficient  m  pbilotojjhy  or  re- 
formation. He  says  that  all  Ua  eonversatnm,  hi, 
actions,  and  his  manners  evince  a  poverfol  •eali' 
roent  of  individual  dignity:  while,  in  general,  oMsa- 
nesH  an  1  feebleness  of  mind  an  characteristic  of  tk< 
Hindoo  i  and  that  his  ingenuous  couvemtion  ofua 
shows,  in  a  strain  half  serious  and  half  sportin,  ill 
that  he  wished  to  be  able  to  do  for  his  country.  .\i 
to  bia  personal  exterior,  at  that  penod,  D'Arasu 
says,—"  He  is  tall  and  robutt;  hie  ngiilw  fMtarei,  | 
and  habitually  grave  countenance,  a^ume  a  tnoii 
pleasing  appearance  when  he  is  animated:  be  ap- 
pears to  have  a  slight  disposition  to  roelancliolv  ' 
"The  moderation,"  adda  Abbe  Gr^goire,  "nti 
which  he  repels  the  attacks  on  hia  writings,  d* 
force  of  hia  arg  .in  ;.*s,aud  his  profound  knowle^ 
of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  are  proofs  of  tut 
fitness  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken;  and  the  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  h;  im-^  made,  sho^-  a  f!i«interestei- 
nc»s  which  cannot  be  encouraged  or  admired  tw 
warmly." 

It  was  about  tlua  period  that  Lientenaat-CeioMi 
Fitaelarence  (now  the  eari  of  Mmister)  hecaae  at 

(juainted  with  Rainmohnn  Roy.  He  spt:iks  biflbly 
of  this  "  roost  extraordinary"  Brahmin,  of  bu  talcsa 
and  learning;  his  inttnste  knowletlge  of  ear  kn- 
;::it^'*°,  F<nd  eloqttence  in  the  use  of  it ;  his  estra^'^ 
acipiamtance  with  our  literature,  as  wt^U  as  wisii  i^i 
Arabic  and  Sanaerits  Us  dear  intelligence  of  tlx 
pobtics  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  England;  «t 
his  fine  person,  and  most  courtly  manners.  TVi^  i 
presentations  of  the  earl  indicate  the  amazinp  i  rtttt,  j 
tenaciousness,  and  acctiracy  of  bis  memon* ;  aoA  a  ^ 
this  and  other  respect*  fioilly  aeeord  winwksist 
learn  of  him  from  other  sources  :  the  author  m, 
however,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  be  had  brtt- 
"declared  to  have  lost  caste."  Rammohun  K/*^  | 
recently  stated  tb-it  every  effort  bad  been  inidtfo; 
tiie  purpose ;  ami  tiiat  he  had  been  at  an  eiiunoo*- 
expense  to  aefend  himself  against  a  series  of 
proceedings,  instituted  for  the  purpoae  of  d^in«af  I 
him  of  caste,  and  diereby  of  his  patrirooqial  uM^  | 
ance.  Through  his  profound  accjuatntance,  how- 
ever, with  the  Hindoo  law,  be  battled  the  efforts  x 
his  interested  enemies,  end  proved  in  the  cowtt  * 
justice  that  he  had  not  forfeited  hi^  right*  K  port 
of  hia  plan  for  correctiug  the  errors  of  hts  country- 
men, and  disseminating  the  doctrine  he  had  adspHi 
was  the  establishment  of  schools,  at  his  own  expeow 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  liberal  and  philanthropic  ind> 
viduals.  The  pupils  of  RammobunV  school  itCt- 
cutta  are  likely  to  swell  the  eect  of  sccedeo  fr» 
Rrahminism,  whidi  now  eomprehends  a  eonsid*- 
ble  number  of  therisin,-  i^  rn  ;  tion.  .\rint^^r i"'- 
iliary  part  of  his  scheme  was  availing  Lim^J  <^ 
periodical  press,  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  the  prop- 
LTt'  iTi  of  tr;iih,  be  cotild  well  appreciate.  Hewa»» 
at  (iideieni  limes,  the  proprietor  or  publisher  of  uf*" 
papers  in  the  native  languag^i,  one  of  which,  tt* 
"  Caumoodi"  (set  up  by  him  in  opposibon  is  ^ 
Brahminical  **  Chnndriha**),  is  now  edked  by  m 
son,  Radhaprasad  Roy.  In  l>20  he  ber.irnr.  -n  ««• 
juaciion  with  Dwariunath  Tagore  and  NkI  Kutt^ 
lioldw,  8  proprietor  of  an  fingliab  nmnf^t  ^ 
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**  Bengal  Herald and  was  obtiged.  at  auch,  to  | 

plead  guilty  in  the  supreme  court  of  Crilcutta  to  a 
libel  on  an  attorney,  llus  paper  was  noon  after  dis- 
eontuiiMd. 

One  of  the  great  practical  abuses  against  which 
Rammobun  Boy  early  directed  bis  asaauU  was  the 
practice  of  sutteet.  Prior  to  the  dsaih  of  his  father 
ne  openly  denounced  this  barbarous  rite;  and  in 
la  10  he  published,  in  Bengalee,  for  general  circula. 
tion,  a  little  tract,  entitled  "  Conference  between  an 
Advocate  for,  and  ui  Opponent  o4  the  Practice  of 
Burning  Widowe  afive,**  and  two  ywnrt  after  ■  aeeoiid 
Conference.  The  irrcsistiblr  ar;.'Ui[n  nt3  contained 
in  these  little  works  silently  prepared  the  way  for  the 
safe  prahibitioB,  by  government,  of  this  disgraceful 
custom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  llam- 
mohun  Hoy  was  long  averse  tu  the  authoritative 
abolition  of  mttees.  In  the  minute  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  ]»ropo8ing  the  regulation  for  that  puqtose, 
after  referrnig  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  11.  11.  Wilson, 
that  the  attempt  to  put  down  the  practice  would  in> 
•pin  extenaive  disaatisOBCtkm,  his  lordabip  obaenree, 
— "  I  mnst  acknowledge  that  a  etmilar  opinion,  as  to 
till  jir  jljable  excitation  of  a  Jeep  distru-nt  of  our  fu» 
lure  intentionii,  was  mentioned  to  me  in  conversa- 
tion by  that  enlightened  native,  Rammohun  Roy,  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  snttees,  and  of  all 
other  superstitions  and  corruptionts  engrafted  on  the 
Hindoo  rd^fion,  whidi  he  considers  originally  to 
liav?  been  a  pure  deism.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the 
practice  mignt  be  suppressed  (quietly  and  unobserv- 
edly,  by  increasing  the  difficulties,  and  by  the  indi- 
rect agency  of  the  police.  Ue  apprehended  tliat  any 
public  enactment  would  give  rite  to  general  appre- 
nension  ;  that  the  reasoning  would  be,  *  While  the 
£nphsh  were  contending  for  power  ihev  deemed  it 
pditietodlow  univeraal  toleration,  woa  to  respect 
our  religion ;  but,  having  obtained  the  supremacy, 
Uieir  &nt  act  is  a  violation  of  th«<:ir  professions,  aud 
die  neit  will  probably  be,  Uke  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors, to  force  ttpon  iis  their  own  religion.' " 
When  the  resolution,  however,  was  taken,  and  a  re- 
monstrance was  got  up  by  the  anti-ahulitionists, 
Rammohun  Roy,  in  spite  of  threatened  privation  id 
caste,  and  even  penonal  outrage,  was  one  of  the  de- 
putation who  presented  an  address  to  I>ord  William 
Bentinck,  expressive  of  native  gratitude  for  this 
*'eveilnattng  obligation"  conferred  on  tbo  Hindoo 
community. 

To  tbe  indefatigable  endeavours  of  Rammohun  to 
extinguish  this  and  other  deformities  of  the  Brah- 
ininical  system  must  be  partly  ascril)ed,  amongst 
other  eft'ecta,  the  hostility  of  the  late  rakdi  of  Burd- 
wan,  one  of  his  father's  intimate  friends,  a  (lowerful 
semindar,  dattiDguithed  for  hit  bigotry  as  well  as  hit 
immente  wealth.  Rammolnui't  daughter's  ton,  Goo- 
roodas  Mookerjea,  was  dcwan  to  Puriab  Cbunder, 
onlr  Bon  of  the  raiah  of  Burdwan :  the  young  rajah 
diea ;  and  Ramnohon's  grandson  acted  as  vaked  on 
behalf  of  the  ranees,  the  wives  of  the  deceased, 
against  his  father,  in  vindicating  their  rights  in  the 
eovrta.  Tej  Chund,  the  rajah  of  Burdwan,  it  would 
appear,  attributed  this  proceeding  to  the  advice  of 
Kammohun,  on  account  of  the  itligious  diderences 
subsisting  between  them  ;  and  a  suit  which  was  in- 
stituted bv  the  niah  in  1823,  to  recover  the  pre- 
tended faelance  of  a  bond  given  by  the  father  of 
Rammohun,  is  expreaaly  ascribed  by  the  latter  to 
fienonal  retentaaent. 
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I    ft  bat  already  been  shown  that  as  sariyat  1817 

Rainnuliiin  Uoy  had  directed  bis  attention  to  the 
ChrisiiMn  rehgiuii ;  but  he  found  himself  greatly  per- 
plexed by  the  various  doctrines  which  be  aawintitted 
upon  as  essential  to  Christianity  in  the  writings  of 
Christian  authors,  and  in  conversation  with  those 
('hrisiian  teachers  with  whom  he  bad  communica- 
tion; he  resolved,  therefore,  to  study  the  original 
Scriptures  for  himself,  and  for  thi8  purjuose  he  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  of  tlie  Hclirew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. Becoming  atrongly  imoreued  with  the  ex- 
eeUenee  and  importance  m  the  Chnttian  eyeten  of 
morality,  he  published  in  1S20,  in  English,  Sanscrit, 
and  Bengalee,  a  series  of  selections.  princi|>«lly  from 
the  firat  three  gospels,  which  he  entitled  "  Tbe  Pre- 
cepts of  Jc<!tis,  the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness." 
He  passed  by  those  portions  of  the  evangelists  which 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  dittiiietivs  doctrines ;  and 
also,  except  where  closely  interwoven  with  tbe  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  the  narratives  of  miracles — believ- 
ing these  to  be  less  fitted  to  aH'ecl  the  convictions  of 
his  countrymen )  while  the  preceptive  part  he  deemed 
most  likdy  **  to  prodoce  ue  dMirabfe  effect  of  im- 
proving the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of  dlfiercnt 
persuasions  and  degrees  of  understanding."  *'  This 
simple  code  of  religion  and  morality,"  he  says,  at  the 
clo!!ie  of  his  preface,  *'  is  so  admirably  calculated  to 
elevate  men's  ideas  to  high  and  liberal  notions  of  one 
God,  who  has  equally  subjected  aU^fiving  cmtnres* 
witliout  distinction  of  caste,  rank,  or  wealth,  to 
citungc,  disappointment,  pain,  and  ileuth,  and  has 
equally  admitted  all  to  b«  partakers  of  the  bountiful 
mercies  which  be  hat  lavithed  over  nature;  and  is 
also  so  well  fitted  to  regulate  tbs  conduct  of  tbe  hu'- 
man  race  in  the  discharge  of  their  various  dnliis  lo 
God,  to  themselves,  and  to  society,  that  i  cannot  but 
hope  the  best  effects  from  its  pr<nnulgation  in  the 
present  form." 

This  work  was  published  anonymously,  but  with- 
out conesalmeBtof  tbs  source.  It  brought  u|)un  him 
some  severe  and  unexpected  animadversions  in  "The 
Friend  of  India,  '  the  writer  of  which  uncourteously, 
as  well  as  most  unjustly,  spoke  of  tbe  compiler  as  a 
heathen.  Under  the  designation  of  "  A  Friend  to 
Thitb,"  Rannnohun  Roy  published  "  An  Appeal  to 
the  Christian  Public  in  Defence  of  the  IVeeejits  of 
Jesus,"  in  which  he  declaree  that  the  expressions 
em|doyed  in  the  preface  should  have  shown  tbe  op- 

S)nent  "  that  the  compiler  beliivod  not  only  in  otu- 
od,  whose  naturts  anil  essence  is  beyond  human 
comprehension,  but  in  the  truths  revealed  in  tbe 
Christian  system."  lie  further  mnmtaius,  that  the 
"  precepts  of  Jesus  contain  not  oidy  the  essence  of 
all  that  is  necessary  to  instruct  mankind  in  their civit 
duties,  but  also  tlie  beat  and  only  means  of  obtaining 
the  forgiveneas  of  our  sins,  the  favour  of  God,  and 
sfn  iigtn  to  overcome  our  jja.ssinns,  and  keej)  his 
cuinmaodmeots."  Ue  defends  the  system  which  the 
compiler  had  ^opted  to  introduce  Cnri»tianity  to  the 
native  inhabitants,  by  apnealinp'  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  thre«:-tifths  are  Hindoos  and  two-fiftb.s  Mus- 
sulmans,— the  latter  devoted  from  th  ir  infancy  to 
ihc  belief  in  one  Cod  ;  ami  declares  t!iat,  from  bin 
own  experience  in  religiou<i  controvet&y  with  thctii, 
he  is  satisfied  that  ha  Was  rendering  tbcin  most  ser- 
vice by  nudcing  them  acquainted  with  those  precepts 
(by  which  he  appears  to  nave  meant,  more  generally, 
instructions),  "the  obeditncc  to  which  he  believed 
most  peculiarly  required  of  a  Chriatian,  and  euch  as 
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could  bv  no  means  tend  in  doetrim  to  eicila  the  re- 
ligious horror  of  the  Mahometans  or  xhc  -scoffs'  of 
the  Hindoos."  "  Such  dogmas,  or  ductnnai  and 
other  passages,"  h»  afierwanto  nys,  "  as  are  not  ex- 
posed to  thoM  objeeUoM,  and  are  not  unfamthar  to 
the  mtndt  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  compilation 
UTis  intcnJcd,  are  generally  included,  in  conformity 
with  the  avowed  plan  of  the  work»  particularly  sucu 
aa  seem  eakulataa  to  Anet  our  love  and  obedience 
to  the  beneficent  Author  of  the  univerae,  and  to  him 
whom  he  graciously  sent  to  deliver  thoiie  precepts  of 
Teligion  and  numdity,  whoes  temi  ncy  is  to  promote 
universal  peace  and  harmony."  ^VhLrl  replying  to 
the  objections  of  the  reviewer,  that  ihe  precepts  ol 
Chriist  do  not  show  how  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  the  favour  oC  God,  the  Friend  of  Truth  ex- 
tract* from  the  compilation  **  a  fe%v  ])assage8  of  that 
greatest  of  all  propnets  who  sent  to  call  8inrin  s 
to  repentance ;  and  adds,  "  Numerous  passages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teatainents  to  the  same  effect, 
which  might  fill  a  volume,  distinctly  promise  us  that 
the  forgiveness  of  God,  and  the  favour  uf  his  Divine 
Majesty,  may  be  obtained  by  Kincere  repentanee,  as 
reouired  of  sinners  by  the  Redeemer." 

On  these  anonymous  i)nblication8  Dr.  Marsham,  of 
Scram|)oie  college,  published  a  series  of  animadver- 
sions, which  leu  to  a  very  remarkable  reply  from 
Bamroolran  Roy — the  *  Beeimd  Appeal  "—with  hie 
name  prefixed ;  which  is  distinguistied  by  the  close- 
ness of  his  reasonings,  the  extent  and  critical  accu- 
racf  of  his  scriptural  knowledge,  the  comprehen- 
Rivcncss  of  his  investignlions,  tlie  iudiciousness  of 
liiti  arrangement,  the  lucid  titatcuitia  uf  his  own 
opinions,  and  the  acutencss  and  skill  with  which  he 
controverta  the  poattions  of  his  opponents.  All  the 
|iub1icattona  of  this  controversy  were  soon  reprinted 
in  London. 

The  "Second  Appeal"  called  forth  another  work 
from  Dr.  Marsham,  to  which  Rammohnn  Hoy  pub- 
]>lud  a  rejily  in  1S23,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Fuial 
Aj<|K''il  "  iii>i  pii'ccdiog  vvuiki>  had  beeu  printed  at 
tiu'  Ikiptist  mistiiunarv  piei^s;  but  the  acting  pro- 
])rietor  declined,  "  although  in  the  politest  manner 
Hissible,"  to  nrint  the  '*  Final  Appeal ;  and  Rammo- 
luii  Hoy  puichascd  typo,  and  comiDenced  an  indepen- 
dent priutiug  press  for  this  and  other  siiuilar  ptUiU- 
cations. 

This  enlightened  Hindoo  had  lon(j  wished  to 
x'mt  England,  and  in  consequence  of  this  predilec- 
tion he,  on  the  15th  of  Muvcmher,  1830,  accum- 
]ianicd  by  his  younpcst  son,  Uaui  INiv.  ruid  isvo  na- 
tive sen'ants,  uae  uf  ihem  a  Brahmin,  left  Calcutta 
in  tlie  Albion,  l)ound  for  Uverjiool.    'llie  vessel 
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he  nuxed  with  the  higbeak  drdea.  The  court  of  di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  company,  though  they  M 
not  recede  from  their  determination,  treated  him  ■fA 
honour.  He  was  entertained  a  dinner,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  in  the  name  of  the  nMspany,  at  the  Qfersf 
London  tavern.  In  September  he  was  preseaM  t» 
the  king  by  the  president  of  the  )>oard  of  coDtrul.aDJ 
bad  a  place  assigned  to  him  at  the  coronation  UK»g 
the  ambaseadon.  He  appcan  indeed  to  havthidae 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  our  govemmcai^citttf 
in  his  individual  or  in  his  official  capacity. 

Mr.  Hare,  an  Bogludi  gentleman  residing  at  CaU 
r\itta,  of  well  known  find  great  respectabihty,  from 
hits  earnest  attachment  to  the  rajah,  bad  urfcd  ks 
brothers  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  for  him. 
With  gnatdifficolqr  they  at  kat  prevailed  upon  hia, 
some  mon^  after  hie  arrival,  to  accept  a  heme  is 
their  house  (  and  when  he  wt  rii  to  France  for  af«» 
weeks,  one  of  them  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  what 
he  was  more  than  once  at  the  table  of  Loms  Philip. 
He  continued  to  rtpidc  with  Mr  John  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hare  till  he  leu  London  for  Bnstol,  lu  tyad 
a  few  weeks  at  Stapleton  Giofe,  where  his  soo  bad 
been  passing  his  vacation,  and  contiaoed  wailiag 
the  often  delayed  arrival  of  his  father.  ItwaiAs 
intention  of  the  rajah  to  jiroceed  thence  to  winter  ifl 
Devonshire,  visiting  on  his  way,  or  on  his  rKius, 
an  old  and  attadied  friend  near  TVitmiOB. 

He  had,  however,  scarcely  been  ten  day*  in  Bnftcl 
when  he  was  attacked  by  illness.  A  gcuiiefflaa 
had  enjoyed  much  intercourse  with  the  rajah  dar- 
ing the  precedinji  week,  and  had  occasionally  cor- 
responded with  him  before  be  left  India,  called  sco- 
dentally  at  Stapleton,  where  he  then  resided,  and  v» 
informed  that  he  had  been  indumoeed  since  the  ft*- 
ceding  day,  but  bad  thought  memea]  ad^eettBMeMk 
sary  a^  he  had  taken  Kome  of  his  usual  KineJia- 
He  found  the  ra^h  so  ill,  with  feverish  »nnpto«B>. 
as  to  occasion  hui  considerable  alarm.  .Medicioes 
were  ]iic8cvibed,  and  followed  by  some  relief;  bn! 
an  extremely  dry  and  glared  tungue,  frequent  fiak*, 
and  inceeaaat  restlessness  (though  without  much  in- 
ctrasc  of  heat  or  local  paio),  indicated  the  cooudu- 
ance  of  serious  disorder.  On  the  following  Satnr- 
day  Dr.  i'richard  visited  him;  and  Dr.  Carrick  n- 
tended  in  consultation  on  Monday  the  33rd.  Sui» 
of  the  symptom*  in  the  prugieM  of  hie  IBneu  led  u 
the  conclusion  tli.  t  1  i  .  !icad  was  coosideni)Iy  if- 
fected,  though  no  paio  was  felt  there,  the  stuoucj 
being  the  part  of  which  he  moot  coMaplmnaii  "  U<« 
indi8|>osition  experienced  but  a  temporary  Aeti 
from  the  remedies:  severe  s|)asm8.  vviih  paralysMf^ 
the  left  arm  and  leg,  came  on  during  Thuiwlay  la* 


touched  at  the  Cape  in  January,  and  arrived  on  the  j  and  he  fell  into  a  stale  of  stupor  dining  the  tbrn- 
8th  of  Aiiril,  1S31,  at  Liverpool,  where  Rammohun  !  noon  of  that  day,  from  which  he  never  leriTCd;  hrt 


Roy  lanucd,  and  soon  after  proceeded  to  London 
His  arrival  excited  much  interest,  It  was  at  a  period 
when  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  state  iriT  intense  ex- 
t  itcmcnt  in  connexion  with  j'arliainentary  reform  ; 
and,  being  well  versed  in  our  national  history,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  political  institutions 
and  parties,  he  saw  at  once  the  bearings  of  the  great 
measure,  which,  he  wrote,  would  "  in  its  consequences 
promote  the  welfare  of  England  and  her  dependen- 
cies, nay,  of  the  whole  world."  Uis  ofiicial  charac- 
ter brought  liim  immedutely  into  commnnieation 
v.ith  the  ministers,  who  recognised  his  emba'-sy  and 
his  title ;  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
trinsic rccomnoulatioiia  of  bia  fiune  and  duracter. 


breathed  his  last,  at  twenty-five  minutes  afl<r  tTf 
un  Friday  morning,  the  27tn  inst,"  Hw  son,  li«M 
Ram  Roy,  and  two  Hindoo  senranta,  with  *ercnl 
attached  friends  who  had  watched  over  hitn  &«o 
the  lii  st  day  of  his  illness,  were  with  him  wl>«  ^ 
expired. 

A  short  time  before  the  rajah  expired,  bis 
min  servant  was  tobl  that  if  there  were  anf  olw**- 
vances  which  were  required  by  his  master '«  rasie, 
or  which  would  be  eatiaiKtory  to  his  owo  min^i.  or 
to  hie  Indian  fnendi,  be  might  now  perfcroj 
and  Ram  Rotun  accordingly  uttered  a  prijtfial"' 
master's  ear,  in  which  the  frequent  renetiiwo  of  *• 
word  *•  Qw"  was  ahina  diatinguiahed.  He  iba 
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iroa  under  hia  bolster,  llatnmohun  liny  Bay.s,  that 
**  Om,  when  eonriderad  as  one  letter,  uttered  by  the 
help  of  one  articulation,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Su- 
preme Spirit."  '*  Oin  implies  the  Being  on  whom 
all  objects,  dtihefvinble  or  invisible,  dipend.  in  their 
forraatior,  continuance,  and  change."  What  was 
the  precise  import  of  Rum  Rotun's  prayer,  we  have 
no  present  means  of  ascert.iininj^;  l)ut  those  who 
penue  die  *'  Preecriut  for  Offering  Supreme  Wor- 
thip/'  from  which  tne  ahove  tnteipretation«  un  ex- 
tracted, will  not  deem  it  improbable  that  tli  ]irr\yer 
was  purely  monotheisticai;  if  it  had  been  employed 
by  the  direction  or  even  permission  of  the  rajah 
himself,  no  douht  could  have  existed  as  to  the  ohject 
of  it.  Following  some  renuirements  of  caste,  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  employ,  at  stated  times,  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer  derived  from  his  ancient 
faith;  and  this  was  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  his 
reception  of  the  Saviour  as  the  ipeeiaUy>^ipouited 
reveeler  of  the  will  of  God. 

RAMSAY,  DAVID.  M.  D..  en emraent  Atoerfean 
physician  and  pn  vilar  historian,  who  was  bom  in 
Apni  17*9,  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn^lvania.  Hia 
iuher  wn  an  Iriah  eniignutt  and  a  tespeetable  fiurmer. 
Tn  l?')*^  he  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  and  for 
two  years  subsequently  was  tntor  to  the  children  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman  of  Maryland.    He  then  studied 
medicine  at  Philadelphia  till  early  in  the  year  1772. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ma- 
ryland, and  after  a  year  removed  to  Charleston,  South 
Caroline,  where  he  soon  acquired  eelebhty.  He  la* 
bowed  UHiwuHy  with  his  pen  to  promote  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.    For  some  time  he  attended 
the  army  in  the  capacity  of  a  surgeon,  and  was  at  the 
sie^  of  Sammnsh.   He  was  a  leadinif  member  of  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  from  1776  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  privy 
cmineil  part  of  the  time,  and.  with  many  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Charleston,  suffered  lianish- 
ment  by  the  enexuy  to  St.  Augiisiiac.    He  was  re- 
leased after  an  absence  of  eleven  months,  ami  resumed 
the  legislature  of  the  state,  where  he  distinguished 
Mfflself  by  opposing  the  acts  confiscating  the  estates 
of  thosf  who  adhered  to  Great  Britain,  many  of  whom 
be  thought  acted  from  feelings  of  duty.   In  1782  he 
wae  elected  a  member  of  the  eontfaiettlal  congress, 
and  continued  in  that  body  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1 785  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Charleston 
district  fat  congress,  and  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Hancock  he  was  chosen  its  president,  pro  tem- 

Ce,  and  fille<l  the  station  for  a  year  with  great  credit, 
the  following  year  he  again  returned  to  his  pro- 
lieasion  and  literary  parsnits.  He  died  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1 8 1  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  two 
days  previous  fi  o  n  the  pistol  of  a  maniac  in  open 
day  within  a  few  paces  of  his  dwelling.  As  a  poU- 
tieian  Dr.  Ramsay  was  disinterestsd  and  patriotic, 
and  nl'A-nyg  endeavoured  to  allay  invidious  passions 
and  incuicate  unanimity.  Or.  Ramsay's  character  as 
an  author  is  well  known.  In  1785  ne  published  a 
history  of  the  revolution  in  South  Carolina,  whirh 
was  translated  an rl  puhlisheJ  in  France.  In  iry(»  he 
published  "The  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," which  oaaaed  through  two  large  editions  ;  in 
1801,  "The  Ufe  of  Washington!"  in  1808,  "The 
History  of  South  Carolina,"  Wing  an  extension  of  a 
work  entitled  '<  A  Sketch  of  the  Soil,  Climate,  Wea- 
ther, and  Diaeaaes  of  South  Carolina,'*  pnbliahed  in 
1790.  Theae  are  hia  matX.  important  puUicationa. 
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Besides  his  published  works.  Dr.  Ramsay  left,  amonif 
his  manuscripts,  a  history  of  the  United  States  from 
their  first  settlement  as  Enfjlish  colonies  to  the  end 
of  the  vear  I8O8,  and  a  series  of  historical  volumea, 
entitled  "Universal  History  Americaid«ed,  or  an  His- 
torical View  of  the  World  from  the  Earliest  Records 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  a  Particular  Refer- 
ence to  the  State  of  Society.  Literature.  Religion,  and 
Form  of  Government  of  the  Unit  !  Smtf  s  of  Ame- 
rica." The  first  was  published  eariy  in  IS17,  witha 
conlinnalion  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent  !)y  the  Rev.  Sa* 
rauel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  other  literary  ge  itlcmen. 
The  latter,  which  had  oceufried  Dr.  Ramsa)  "s  lei.sure 
during  more  than  forty  years,  was  published  in  1819. 
In  private  life  Dr.  Ramsay  was  remarkable  for  all  the 
virtues  by  which  itis  adomsd.  He  never  allowed  him- 
self any  intermissions  of  study  that  were  not  indispen- 
sable inrthe  preservation  of  health,  and  gave  but  foiU" 
hours  in  the  night  to  sleep. 

RAMSAY,  ANDREW  .MICHAEL,  a  clever  Scot- 
tish writer  who  was  born  at  Ayr  in  1686.  Having 
completed  his  studies  he  became  a  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Lord  Wemya,  and  subsequently  went  to  IIoHrtn  !, 
where,  alter  wavering  for  some  time,  hcj  became  a 
convert  to  the  catholic  faith  in  1709,  He  \vaa 
employed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  pretender 
to  the  British  throne,  hot  hiet  his  post  and  re- 
ttimed  to  England,  where  he  was  admitted  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  and  the  honour  of  a  doctor's  de- 
gree was  conferred  on  him  at  (hifiwd.  Returning 
to  France  he  became  intrn  l.mt  to  llio  (irince  de 
Turcnnc,  and  died  at  Si.  Cicrmam-en-Laie,  on  the 
sth  of  May.  1743.  He  ivas  the  author  of  scver.1l 
works  of  considerable  merit,  the  principal  of  which 
la  his  *•  History  of  Marshal  Turenne." 

RAMSAY.  ALLAN.— This  highlv gifted  Scottish 
poet  was  lM>rn  in  1685,  in  a  little  village  in  die  south 
of  Scotland,  and  was  the  son  of  a  peasant.  He  went 
to  Edinburj^h  at  the  he^innin;^  of  the  last  century, 
as  apprentice  to  a  hair-dresser.    Having  obtained 
notice  for  his  social  disposition,  and  his  talent  for  the 
coniposition  of  verses  in  the  Scottish  idiom,  and 
having  changed  his  occupation  for  that  of  a  book- 
seller, he  became  intimate  with  many  of  the  literary 
characters  of  his  time.   He  published,  in  1  r  > ! .  a 
volume  of  hie  own  poetical  comjiositicms,  wlucli  was 
favourably  received,  antl  undcrtocjk  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  Scottish  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"The Evergreen."  Hewaa  afterwards  encouraged  to 
present  to  the  world  a  collection  of  Scottish  son^s. 
From  what  source  he  procured  tlie  latter  is  uncer- 
tain! biitaa,in  "The  Evergreen."  he  made  attempts 
to  improve  on  the  orijdnals  of  his  ancient  poems,  he 
probably  used  still  grtjater  freedom  with  diesongsand 
ballads  To  several  tunes,  words  van  adapted  worthy 
of  the  delightful  melodies  they  accompanied.  In 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  his  undertakiu^r  Wmn- 
say  associated  with  himself  several  men  of  "talent; 
but  the  respective  shares  of  the  editor  of  the  Scottish 
songs  and  his  coadjutors,  in  the  original  composi- 
tmn-j.  cannot  now  he  ascertained.    Ramsay's  prin- 
cipal productions  are,  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  and 
two  additional  cantos  of  "  Christis  Kirk  of  the 
Grene,"  a  tale,  the  first  part  of  which  is  attributed  to 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  The  latter,  though  objection- 
able in  point  of  delicacy,  has  been  regarded  as  tbe 
happiest  of  the  author's  eff'usions.    His  chief  excel- 
lanoB,^  indeed,  lay  in  the  description  of  rural  charac- 
ter^ »Gkl«at8»  and  acensryi  and  be  waa  widl  ae- 
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qnainted  iridt  Ui«  penaantry  of  Scotland,  tbcir  ItVM, 

and  opinions. 

In  his  *'  Gentle  Shepherd,"  which  is  a  rural  drama, 
tlie  eharaetara  an  delineations  from  nature;  the  de- 
scriptive parts  arc  in  a  style  of  heautiful  simplicity, 
and  the  passions  and  affections  of  rural  life  are  finely 
delineated,  'riiroufjhimt  the  whole  there  is  an  air 
of  reality  which  cannot  hut  strilie  the  mo«t  careless 
reader}  and  no  poem,  perhaps,  eTcr  acquired  so 
high  a  reputation,  in  which  truth  received  so  little 
cmhelhshment  from  the  iiuaguiution.  When  he  at- 
tempts descriptions  of  high  life,  and  aims  at  pure 
Enghsh  composition,  he  fails  entirely,  hecoiuing 
feehle  and  uninteresting;  neither  are  his  familiar 
epistles  and  ele  jien  in  the  Scottish  dialect  entitled  to 
much  approhation.   He  died  in  1768. 

RAM8DEN.  JESSE,  an  eminent  mecltaniet  and 
optician,  who  was  horn  at  Halifax,  in  York-liirt  ,  in 
1733.  He  apphed  himself  to  engraving,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  employment,  having'  to  engrave  several 
mathematical  instruments,  finally  constructed  them 
himself.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  DoUand, 
the  celehrated  optician,  and  opened  a  shop  in  the 
Haymarket,  whence  he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1800.  Ramsden  oh- 
tained  a  premium  from  tlic  iKuird  of  longitude  for 
the  invention  of  a  machine  for  the  division  of  mathe- 
matical rastruments  $  he  also  improved  the  eonetnic- 
tion  of  the  theodolite,  the  pyrometer  for  mcasuiing 
the  diiatatiou  oi  bodies  by  heat,  the  harometcr  for 
measuring  the  height  of  mountains,  Bee. ;  alao  the 
refraciiriji  micrometer  and  transit  instrument  and 
quadrant.  He  made  great  improvements  in  Hadiey's 
quadrant  and  sextant,  am!  procured  a  patent  for  an 
amended  equatorial.  Mr.  Ramsden,  who  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society^'in  17^(3,  was  distin- 
guished durinjj;  the  whole  of  his  life  by  an  enthu- 
siastic attention  to  his  own  profession,  which  formed 
hie  amusement  as  well  as  his  occupation;  and  euch 
was  his  reputation  that  his  inslrnnients  were  be- 
spoken from  every  part  of  Europe ;  and,  ultimately, 
to  obtain  the  fblUment  of  an  order  waa  deemed  a 
high  favour. 

RAMUS,  PETER,  a  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century  who  was  a  native  of  France.  He  went  to 
Paris  about  1523,  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old, 
and  became  a  ladcejr  in  the  college  of  Navarre.  Such 
was  his  strong  inchnatioii  for  learning,  that  he  not 
only  devoted  to  study  all  the  tiiue  lie  could  f^pare  in 
the  day,  but  also  a  part  of  the  night.  After  attend- 
iTiff  a  course  of  philosophy  he  was  admitted  to  the 
deuree  of  M.  A.,  on  which  occasion  he  contested  the 
inullibility  of  Aristotle.  Hio  opinions  excited  violent 
oppoeition,  and  the  inrtisane  of  the  Arittotelion 
podoeophy  had  recourse  to  the  dvil  power  in  order 
to  silence  their  adversary.  Mis  publications  were 
prohibited,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  before  the  royal 
eollege  of  Cambray,  and  he  waa  commanded  to  ab> 
stain  from  teaching  his  doctrines  in  l.';  t3.  Having 
obtained  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal  De  Lorraine, 
the  prohibition  of  lecturing  was  withdrawn  in  1547; 
and  in  1551  he  was  appointed  royal  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Paris.  His  spirit  of  free 
incj^uiry  ultimately  led  lum  to  become  a  profestant. 
I'bu  change  obliged  him  to  flee  from  Paris,  but  in 
1S0S  he  wae  reatored  to  hii  chair.  In  the  maaeacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  1571,  Ramtis  was  one  of  the 
'netUne.  His  wprks  relating  to  grammar,  logic, 
mathematice,       are  numerotti. 


ANDOLPH,  PEYTON. 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS,  an  English  dirhw,  iriie 

was  horn  in  1523,  and  educated  at  Christ  Cbnrrh 
college,  Oxford.  He  never  rose  to  eminence  m  the 
church,  but  during  the  reign  of  Queen  BUnbdli  he 
was  employed  in  several  diplomatic  missions  to  Pari<, 
Edinburgh,  and  Moscow.  He  wae  rewarded  by  bii 
royal  mistress  with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
died  in  1590.  Sirlltomas  Randolph  was  the  author 
of  aeveral  worice,  the  principal  of  which  wae  m  m> 
count  of  his  emba-^^y  to  Rus8ia. 

RANDOLPH.  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  English 
}»oet,  who  wat  bom  at  Newnhara  in  Northamptcm- 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  Wcitrain.sster  scho«!, 
from  which  foundation  he  was  sent  to  Triuity  college, 
Cambridge,  in  1023,  where  he  obtained  afellowthtp, 
and  afterwards  took  hiH  degree  of  maeter  of  arts. 
Very  earlv  in  life  he  gave  proofs  of  coneidenMe  te. 
lent',  and  wa.s  not  only  admired  by  the  learned  at 
the  university,  but  was  in  equal  favour  with  thevits 
end  poeta  of  the  metropolis.  Hla  learning,  gitetj  of 
humour,  and  reatliness  of  repartee,  gained  him  ad- 
mirers, procured  him  admiesion  in  society,  and  <^pe. 
cially  recommended  him  to  Ben  Jonaon.  As  a  dra- 
matic writer  his  talents  were  entirely  contitipj  to 
comedy;  and  Baker  pronounces  his  lan^ur.^c  ele- 
gant, and  his  sentiments  just  and  forcible  ;  his  cna- 
racters  strongly  drawn,  and  his  satire  well  cboten 
and  poignant ;  and  this  eritie  also  recommended  the 
altcrmg  his  pieces  so  as  to  render  ihem  fit  fnr  the 
prcitent  stage,  or,  at  the  least,  giving  the  world  a  cor- 
rect  and  critical  edition  of  them. 

'l*he  dramas  whicli  he  composed  appeared  in  163*. 
edited  by  his  hrotlier,  Mr.  Thomas  Randolph,  of 
Christ  Church  college,  Oxford,  along  with  his  poems, 
some  of  which  have  eonsiderable  merit.  Of  biedn> 
matic  works,  "The  Mniee*  Looking  Glass*  is  the 
most  generally  admired ;  in  it  there  is  great  varietT 
of  characters  of  tbe  passions  and  vices,  drawn  with 
mneh  tinth,  and  interspersed  wiA  many  etrakcs  <f 
natural  humour. 

RANDOLPH,  PEYTON,  a  celebrated  Amencas. 
who  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  respectable  families  of  Virginia.  After  pssiiog 
with  credit  through  the  college  of  William  antl  Mary, 
he  came  to  I'.ngland  to  jiursue  a  course  of  legnl  <^lwlj 
at  the  Temple.  On  his  return  to  Virginia  be  entered 
at  once  into  practice.  In  1746,  when  he  was  sbtot 
tvv(  lit  .  five  years  of  age,  he  was  the  king's  attom?T- 
general  for  the  colony,  and  the  same  year  he  *»* 
elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses  fef  thi 
city  of  Willip'nv^iir'^,  and  during  the  session  fi* 
placed  at  the  head  ot  a  committee  ap]H>mted  lo  pff- 
}iarc  a  general  revisal  of  the  laws  of  Uie  colony.  From 
this  period  he  continued  to  be  a  conspicuous  tad 
useful  member  of  the  legislature.  Lientenant>go««r- 
nor  Dinwiddie,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  1752,  at- 
tempted to  impose  an  exorbitant  charge  for  his  sig* 
nature  to  every  patent  for  land.  This  being  nosa- 
thorized  by  any  law,  the  house  of  Inirgcsses  chc«e 
Mr.  Randolph  to  oppose  it  before  the  kmg  and  coun- 
cil. He  accordinipy  came  to  England  and  urged  tbe 
suit,  hut  without  success.  In  1755,  when  thedcftsi 
of  General  Braddock,  and  the  retreat  of  Celeod 
Dunbar,  had  laid  the  frontiers  of  rennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  completely  open  to  tlie  inroads  of 
the  savages,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  various  other  gen- 
tlemen, formed  themselves  into  a  regiment,  and 
marched  to  the  frontier  to  Jom  the  colonial  fore* 
under  Colonel  Washington,  ant  the  enemy  leMiM 
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to  Fort  Du  Qnesnc  without  mj  engagement  taking 
nlacfl.  in  I7(ji  be  drew  up  an  address  from  the 
nonse  of  biir^^essea  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
a>:uiii^l  the  jiusguge  of  the  stamp  act.  In  April  )  T'jIj 
be  vvaa  chosen  speaker  of  the  bouse,  and  about  the 
•«me  time*  redgned  the  office  of  >ttfHme7«feneral. 
In  all  the  measures  of  opposition  to  the  El^^sh  go- 
vernment he  took  a  prominent  part.  He  was  chair- 
man uf  the  committee  of  correspondence,  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  ohtain  early  and  authentic  in- 
formation of  all  such  acts  of  the  British  government 
as  might  bear  upon  the  interests  of  the  culonies,  and 
to  maiotain  a  conetaot  communication  on  these  sub- 
jeett  with  Chelegishturei  of  the  other  colonies,  and 
whld),  hy  its  rcconnnenflatioti'i,  brought  about  the 
meeting  of  the  first  general  congress  at  Philadelphia. 
To  that  aaaemUy  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  his 
native  province,  and  was  immediately  elected  its  pre- 
sident. In  consequence,  however,  of  indispuhition 
he  retained  it  only  for  five  or  six  weeks.  On  the 
20th  of  the  ensuing  March  Ite  presided  at  the  con- 
vention of  deputies  assembled  at  Richmond,  and  was 
again  chosen  a  dclt  ^fate  to  the  oonf^resH  which  was  to 
be  belil  at  Philadelphia  on  the  lOlb  of  Mar.  A  few 
days  after  the  meeting  of  conirresa  in  May  1775, 
Ixinl  North's  conciliatory  proposition  liavinp  arrived 
in  America,  Mr.  Randolph  returned  to  Wiliiaiusburg, 
to  bo  present  at  the  assetublnig  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses of  Virginia,  which  the  governor  bad  sum- 
moned in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  proposition. 
He  resumed  his  situation  as  speaker  of  the  house, 
and  consigned  to  Jefferson  the  task  of  dcawing  up 
the  answer  to  the  British  minister.  After  the  ad. 
jnurnment  of  the  lioiise  of  burgesses  lie  returned  to 
congress,  but  bis  services  tliere  were  of  short  con- 
tinuance. A  atroke  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  his 
patriotic  career  on  the  2Ist  of  Oetober»  1775,  in  the 
fifty- third  year  of  iiis  age. 

RANDOIJ»H,  TilO.MAS,  a  celebrated  English 
Amnt,  who  was  born  at  Canterbury  about  tiie  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  after  completing  tbe 
rudiments  of  his  education,  was  sent  to  (^)rpus 
Chrisli  college,  Oxford.  In  174A  he  was  made  pre- 
Mdent  of  the  college  in  whidi  he  wee  educated,  and 
also  received  several  valuable  church  pr<  fonnpiits, 
the  last  of  which  was  being  made  archdeacon  uf  Ox- 
find.  He  died  in  1783,  leaving  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  nee  to  eminence  in  the  church.  As  a  writer 
Dr.  Randolph  was  principally  distinguished  for  his 
controversial  works ;  among  thcin  we  may  mention 
hie  eelebnOed  "  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,"  and  "  A 
View  of  the  Ministry  of  our  Savionr  Jesus  Chnst. 

RAPHAEL,  RAFFAELLO,  SAXZIO  DA  TR- 
BINC. — ^"llus  distinguished  modem  painter  was  horn 
at  Urbino  in  1483,  and  wee  the  son  of  an  artist,  who 
placed  him  for  improvement  under  Pietro  Perugino 
for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  went 
with  him  to  Sienna  and  Florence,  where  be  remained 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Among  his  earliest 
works  we  may  mention  his  Mater  Dolorosa,  over 
which  In-  (U'linentiMl,  in  a  st  cnnil  ]iicture,  God  ibe 

Father,  with  some  other  easel -pieces,  and  a  Christ, 
with  God  the  Father  snrronnaed  by  several  Stints, 

for  the  small  CanialJulian  convent,  which  was  his 
first  painting  in  fresco.  All  these  works  partake 
somewhat  of  the  style  of  his  master,  aad  do  not  ex- 
hibit tbe  grandeur,  dignity,  and  power  of  his  later 
performances,  but  are  distinguished  for  the  sensibility 
—dkeliagbdemgingf  the  earlier  edwoL  Uiide> 


sire  for  further  improvement  drew  bim  a  second  time 
to  Florence,  where  he  xealously  pursued  his  study  of 
the  old  masters  above  mentioned,  and  where  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Fra  Bai  tolunieo  cave  him  a  more 
correct  knowledge  c»f  colouring.  Ue  seems  to  have 
spent  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in  tliat  dty  in 
his  studies,  at  least  it  is  known  that  be  executed 
there  nothing  but  a  few  portraits,  and  tbe  cartoon 
for  his  ICntorabing  of  Chnst.  This  picture  itself  he 
painted  in  Penif^ia,  whence  it  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Borgliese  palace  at  Rome.  It  i.s  a  mi- 
racle of  composition,  design,  and  expression,  and  was 
surpassed  in  these  respects  by  few  of  his  subsequent 
performances.  After  finishmg  it  Raphael  returned 
for  the  third  time  to  Fliimire,  where  his  s-tudies  he- 
came  again  bis  chief  employment ;  at  ]ea.st  we  are 
able  to  point  out  with  certainty,  as  having  been  exe- 
cuted at  thi,"*  time,  only  the  e.xn  Hont  MailonriM  called 
I.^  Bella  Oiardiniera,  and  another  Madonna,  wiih  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  neither  of  wluch  wasenlindy 
finished  by  UaphaeL 


His  repeated  resiilenre  in  I'lort-iice  liad  tlio  jireatest 
influence,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  tiic  wbole  of 
the  modem  school  of  art.  He  found  that  Cimabue. 
Giotto,  Fiesole,  and  the  Florentine  artists  of  the  tnne. 
eould  not  only  compete  with  his  teacher,  Perugino, 
in  all  the  depaiitmentM  of  art,  but  that  some  of  them 
^Maeaerio,  fn  Filippo  Lippi.  Mariotto  Albertinelli, 
Ghirlandaio,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo — surpassed  him  in 
excellence  of  composition,  correctness  of  design,  and 
livebness  of  colouring.  In  tbe  works  of  Ghirlandaio, 
and  above  all  of  Masaecio,  be  found,  what  he  most 
desired,  a  grander  style  in  forms,  drapery,  and  out- 
line. As  Kajihael  had  already  acquired  tbe  excel- 
lencies of  the  greatest  masters  of  bis  time  in  Ro- 
magna,  he  now  possessed  htmsdf  of  tlioee  of  the 
Florcntiiu  vi  iiool,  for  which  he  ever  entertained  a 
|{reat  esteem.  A  striking  proof  of  this  was  his  copy- 
mg  in  his  loggie,  without  tbe  least  alteration,  two 
figures  hy  Masaecio,  which  may  still  \)e  seen  in  the 
(Jarmelile  monastery  at  Florence,  viz.,  Ailam  ami 
Eve  driven  from  Paradise  by  the  Angel.  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  had  employed  Bramante  in  rebuilding  Sl 
Peter's  and  in  the  embellishment  of  the  Vatican. 
At  Biamante'a  ninpation  Rifibael  «u  in  1508  in- 


Diyitizca  by  GoOgle 


vited  to  Rome.  The  pope  received  bim  iritli  distin- 
gaished  favour,  and  the  artists  nf  Rome  with  the 

Beatest  respect.  Here  he  executed  the  Diaputa,  or 
wpote  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  on  the  wall  of 
the  second  chamber,  called  the  stanza  ddla  Sqpoa- 
tura,  next  to  the  (rreat  hall  of  Conttantine.  Between 
this  painting  and  his  Entombing  of  Christ  there  is  a 
•imilaritjr,  which  is  not  the  case  with  bis  later  [ler- 
Innnaneea.  In  the  grouping,  also,  h«  has  Bdhered 
to  the  style  of  his  earlier  prcticceasors,  hut  the  Pis- 

irata  is  by  far  the  more  perfect  of  the  two.   AU  is 
ife,  nottoo,  actioo:  the  variety  of  the  chaiaelen  is 
aflmirahle  ;  every  8troVt'»  i*^  full  of  meaning. 

If  we  divide  Raphael's  works  into  several  periods, 
the  first  compriaiog  his  earliest  perfonmneei  en- 
cutctl  in  the  innnnfr  of  Perugino,  the  second  com- 
prisinif  thuse  wlucli  he  executed  in  Urhino,  Florence, 
&c.,  wc  reoogmae  in  the  Diaputa  the  transition  to 
the  third  manner,  which  is  still  more  clearlv  mani< 
fested  in  the  School  of  Athens,  the  lecond  grand 
painting  in  this  chamlnT.  'fliis  painting  (\  1  icli  was 
probably  preceded  by  the  Pamascus,  tbe  tlurd  great 
painting  of  the  room)  displays  far  mora  freedom  of 
nandhng,  and  more  manVineHS  and  energy.  By  it 
Ilephael  gained  so  coui|>letely  the  favour  of  the  pupe, 
that  he  caused  almost  all  the  frescoes  of  other  artists 
in  the  Vaticnn  to  be  effaced,  that  llie  rooms  might  he 
adorned  by  iiim.  Ra]*hael  paiuted  in  their  btead,  in 
the  above-mentioned  8tunza,theBllcKorical  figures  of 
llicology,  Philosupliy,  Jnftice,  and  Poetry,  in  the 
comern  of  the  ceiUng ;  the  I'all  of  Adam,  Astro- 
nomy, Apollo  and  Marsyas,  and  Solomon's  Jud^;- 
Tuent;  all  banng  raference  to  the  four  principal 
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said  to  have  made  him  an  offer  of  his  frieodihip,u)(] 

to  have  Kent  him  sev^rn!  of  his  own  ptch:n;^^ 
his  portrait,  and  to  have  received  in  reluni  arnumkr 
of  (lAtwings  bv  Raphael's  hand.  With  tbe  Conla- 
gration  of  the  borgo,  extinguished  by  the  Praycn  of 
Leo,  Raphael  began  the  third  stanaa  of  tbe  Vatican. 
'I'his  work  is  a  master-piece  for  strength  and  troth 
of  expression,  beauty  oif  iormai,  excellence  of  gfoa^ 
ing.  and  variety.  It  wa«  followtd  bf  the  Comstioi 
I'f  ( 'liarlonin^'nr,  T-co  III  's  \'iin]ir:ili(>n  n(  HiiDK'.f 
before  CUariemagne,  and  Uie  Victory  of  LeolV.ow 
the  Saracens  at  Ostia.  He  next  completed  tbe  gd> 
lories  of  tbe  Vatican  jialace,  hy  which  the  toouh 
communicate,  and  which  had  been  left  uofiniahed  by 
Bramante,  and  furnished  designa  for  tbe  ittiniio^ 
and  stncco-worV;  wi  t!i  u  h  irli  they  were  to  be  adomri 
The  execution  ol'  llie  pauilmjTg,  cxcepliog  (out  done 
by  himself,  Rapliael  entrusted  toGtolH}  Romaoouid 
some  of  hia  other  pupils,  and  the  stucco-work  to  Joba 
of  Udine.  In  this  way  was  formed  a  complete  seria 
of  works  of  art,  which  li.u  o  i  xnUi'd  the  palace  of  ne 
Vatican  into  a  temple  of  tbe  arts,  llie  pope,  cbanocd 
with  the  cxeeltence  of  these  peifomMUieeii,  coomitlri 
to  Raphael  the  d  or  ration  of  another  stania  of  the 
Vatican,  with  imn^es  of  the  saints  and  aiiostles,  &]>■ 
pointed  him  superintendent  of  all  the  embellishaKRti 
of  this  palace,  and  In  ult  il  him  with  marks  of  hmwa. 
During  this  time  Raph.iel  produced  many  other  ei> 
cellent  paintings,  prepared  designs  for  sevend  {»• 
laccj;  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  nn  !  fni*iW 
the  Madonna  for  the  church  of  St.  SixtUH  m  i'larenza. 
unquestionably  one  of  the  master-works  of  his  pencil 
Tbe  loftiness,  dignitv,  and  sublimity,  combined  vitli 


figures  of  the  apiotment ;  and,  lastly,  on  tfie  fourth  sweetness,  grace,  and  beauty  which  reign  in  thicpir- 
wall,  over  the  windows,  Prudence,  Temiierance,  and  tore  render  it  inimitahU     ( )tlier  works  of  this  jwu J 


Fortitude;  below  them  Uie  emperor  Justinian,  de- 
livering the  Soman  law  to  Tribonian,  and  Gregory 

tin  'IVntli  giving  the  Decretals  to  an  j\dvocate,  and 
imd«;r  them  Moses,  and  an  armed  allegorical  figwe. 
In  1 511  all  the  piecea  of  the  fir6t  stanaa  or  ball  were 
finishrrl.  According  to  VahariV  account  he  now 
excciib  il  several  less  importflol  but  cvcellent  fres- 
coes y:y..,  Isaiah  in  St.  .\uxustinaf|^  tlM Fnq^tB 
and  Sibyls  in  St  ^^aria  del  la  Pace,  and  the  cele- 
brated Madotjna  lii  Foligno  in  the  Vatican.  The 
liragress  which  Raphael  made  in  his  peculiar  style  is 
shown  by  his  next  painting  in  tbe  stanza,  the  £x- 
pulsion  of  Heli^orus  from  the  Temple.  Here  the 
style  is  far  more  earnest,  ^nd,  bold,  and  energetic, 
the  execution  far  more  spuited  and  masterly.  This 
was  followed  in  1514,  ailer  tiie  aeeesaioii  of  the  new 
pope,  Leo  X.,  by  his  Leo  the  Great  stopping  the 
^togress  of  Attila,  the  Deliverance  of  Peter  from 


are,  St.  Michael,  ibe  portraits  of  Beatrice, of  f  enan, 
of  his  beloved  Fomaiina,  of  Gsnradelet,  of  Oossi 

Castiglionc,  and  of  the  beautiful  Joanna  of  Arm'  i 
Of  the  last  there  are  two  excellent  copies,  whxk  ut 
often  represented  as  tbe  work  of  tho  artist  hiiMff 
one  in  the  possession  of  Cknmt  Fiioa  at  VicnMh  Iki 
other  of  Wocher  at  Basle. 

To  this  tine,  also,  bel>  n^'  the  frescoes  io  thsliv> 
nesina,  representing  tbe  life  of  Psyche  in  twelre  pic- 
tures, and  Galatea,  all,  except  the  last,  executed  bjr 
his  scholars ;  also  the  designs  from  the  fable  of 
Psych^  aitogether  different  from  the  former,  thirty- 
eight  in  number,  and  the  Madonna  della  Sejnpob. 
It  was  prol)ablyat  a  later  period  that  Raphael  pre- 
pared for  Augustino  Gbigi  designa  for  the  boiUflV 
and  decoration  of  a  diapd  in  Sla  Maria  del  Afsiok 
and  for  Leo  X.  the  celebrated  cartoons  for  the  tapejtiy 
of  one  of  the  cbaml}er8  of  tbe  Vatican.   Thm  »• 


iSrisott,  and,  on  the  ceiling  of  this  stanza,  Moses  { pestries  were  afterwards  annually  exbilrited  in  da 


viewing  the  burning  Bush,  the  Building  of  the  Ai 
tbe  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob's  Dream.    .Neai  iy 
contemporary  with  them  are  the  foUowing  easel 

Eiintings,  the  rclelirntcd  Madonna  del  Peace  in  the 
8c\>rial,  which  was  tiansferred  in  Paris  from  wood 
to  canvass;  his  equally  beautiful  (  eciba,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  finished  by  GiiUio  Romano;  a 
Holv  Family  called  La  Perla,  in  the  Esnuial ;  Eze- 
kiel's  Dream  ;  among  several  Madonnas  that  called 
Deir  Impannato  i  Christ  bearii^  the  Cross,  known 
by  the  name  of  Lo  Spasimo  di  SieiUa,  now  in  Ma- 
drid; CbriH  in  Glory,  surrounded  by  Sriiiit><;  I 
cinque  Saoti  j  bia  own  portrait ;  the  purtrail  of  Leo 

Albert  Diirer.  induced  by  Baphad's  repuUtion,  u 


Vatican,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  but  hsn 
lately  been  dispersed.  This  is  tbe  more  to  be  la- 
mented, since  they  have  often  been  preferred  to  tlis 
stanza  of  Ilnjibael,  in  point  of  composition,  lofttnts* 
of  character,  variety  of  expression,  grouping, 
tudes,  &c.  For  ]>ainting  the  fourth  stanza— tbe  hail 
of  Constantine,  in  oil— Raphael  left  only  a 
sVetehes,  especially  of  the  battle  between  Conftw- 
tine  and  Maxenliii^,  which  were  used  by  Giulio 
Romano  aud  bis  other  scholars,  to  whom  ibe  laiwr 
was  eventuallf  entmsted.  The  pictures,  howmr, 
of  Justice  and  Benignity,  in  iliis  hall,  were  itrok'  H' 
extfcuted  by  bis  owu  hand.  Several  oasel-paiatjng^. 
also,  seem  U>  bava  been  executed  by  him  ^loat  tbs 
period;  among otben*  John  in  the IleMfW«f«^ 
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there  exi»t  several  copies,  viz.  in  Florence,  in  Lon- 
«l  )n,  in  the  gallery  of  the  king  of  the  French,  in 
Vienna,  and  in  Darmstadt :  the  copies  are  so  good, 
and  so  hnueh  alikA,  that  the  original  cannot  be 
distinguished,  and  is  not  knoirn;  his  Madonna 
and  Child,  on  whom  an  angel  is  strewing  flowers, 
and  !i  St.  Margaret.  llajOiael'fi  last  anil  unfinislicil 
■aiutiog — the  Transfiguration  of  Christ — is  in  the 
VatiMn.  Aldwdglt  cntiet  have  objected  to  this 
painting  that  it  contains  two  sulijects,  and  con<;i5ts 
of  two  pictures,  every  one  mmi  concede  that  it  is 
^e  most  perfect  masterpiece  which  modem  art  has 
produced.  The  composition  is  bo  noble,  and  the  de- 
sign so  perfect,  the  expression  so  elevated  and  sub- 
lime, the  characters  so  various,  the  colouring  (as  far 
as  it  proceeds  from  Raphael)  so  true  and  vigorous, 
that  it  surpasses  all  his  other  works  in  these  points. 
The  head  of  Christ,  in  wliich  this  coiubinalioti  is 
most  admired,  is  said  to  have  been  his  last  labour. 
Attieked  by  a  violent  fever,  wbieb  was  increased  by 
improper  treatment,  this  great  artist  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-aevcn  vears.  Um  body  was  laid  out  in 
•tate  in  his  stvoy,  befiora  Ue  Transfiguration,  ami 
consigned,  with  great  pomp,  to  t'.ic  chnrch  of  Sta 
Maria  Kotonda,  which  was  fonacily  the  Pantheon, 
where  his  bones  still  rest,  with  the  eixeevtion  of  his 
aknll,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  academy 
of  St.  Luke.  His  tomb  is  radicated  by  his  bust, 
execulc  l  by  Naldini,  and  placed  there  by  Carlo 
Maratti«  and  by  the  epitaph  of  Cardinal  Bembo 

"'  Ille  hlo  t%i  Raphael,  tiniult  quo  9o»niie  vlncl 
?T:ign«  rernni  j>arfii«,  cl  nidrirnto  mori." 

All  contemporary  authors  describe  Raphael  as  kind, 
bilging,  moOMly  and  aokfarille,  equally  respected  and 

belover!  hy  liigh  and  low.  The  !)i -  Luty  i  f  his  figure, 
and  hi8  noble  countenance,  which  inspired  confi- 
dence, pre{Kissessed  the  beholder  in  his  favour  at  first 
Bight.  He  died  nnmrirried,  though  hy  no  means 
averse  to  women,  in  accordance  with  his  last  will, 
hie  property  went  to  his  favourite  scholars,  Giulio 
BMnano  and  Francesco  Penni.  When  we  consider 
the  number  of  Raphael's  paintings,  however  severe 

WC  ![i.;iy  l.if  m  imli^iii<^'  of  t'l'.i>ir  t^.Tiiiineness,  it  sccm.-i 

hardly  credible  that  the  entire  compass  of  a  human 
life  coidd  be  eofflrient  fiir  tiidr  egteeotioo.  They 

prove  the  won  !  rful  fecundity  of  hie  nnius,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  executed.  It  it,  moreover,  to 
bo  comidered  that  Raphael  fnmiebed  the  designs  for 
a  great  number  of  pieces  executed  by  bis  scholars; 
devoted  much  study  to  his  most  important  paintings 
<a8  is  shown  bv  the  numerous  sketches  of  Madonnas, 
of  the  School  of  Athou,  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Fa- 
cers, 9tc.) ;  and,  in  many  cams,  first  drew  all  his 
fi^^aros  naked,  in  order  the  Ik  iter  to  adapt  the  dra- 

Sery  and  its  folds  to  their  respective  attitudes.  And 
!  we  further  nisei  that  the  snpervision  of  the  build- 
ing of  St.  Peter's  church,  nml  t?ic  preparation  of 
fleeigDS  for  the  ereelioii  of  other  churches  and  pa- 
laee«,with  several  odisr  eollBteral  tasks,  were  im- 
posed on  him,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  genius.  At  first,  his  design,  coa- 
furmably  with  the  ta^te  of  the  times,  and  the  instruc- 
tion which  he  had  received,  was  somewhat  stiff  and 
dry.  Alter  studying  with  assiduity  nature  and  the 
antiques,  he  formed  for  himself  an  ideal,  which,  by 
its  harmony  with  nature,  touches  the  feeUogSj  while 
the  Greek  ideal  rather  overpowers  by  its  ibftiaess. 
In  bis  manhood,  h; ;  jiencil  acquired  greater  freedom, 
and  his  figures  became  full  of  life  and  motion,  iiis 
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I  drapery,  alwaya  simple  and  light,  in  bis  latest  pieces 

generally  forms  hr:;-^  mas.ses,  and  is  excellently  ar- 
ranged, so  as  not  to  conceal  Uie  parts  intended  to  bo 
shown.  In  foreshortening,  ami  in  perspective,  he 
was  imiierfect.  In  colouring,  he  was  at  first  dry; 
till,  taught  by  Fia  Uartoloiiieo,  he  consulted  nature 
alone.  Although  in  this  department  of  tlie  art  he 
never  reached  Uie  excellence  of  Correggio  or  Titian, 
his  eolonrs  always  Bp|>earing  too  heavy  and  dull,  yet 
his  St.  John  in  Florence,  and  I'l  t  n  irina,  and  his 
Transfigui'ation,  show  how  far  he  had  advanced; 
and  omf  from  these  pictures  can  we  form  a  judg» 
^  ment ;  for  his  other  works,  of  the  best  ])eri  1,  ^vcTa 
i  generally  executed  by  his  scholars,  or,  at  most,  re- 
touched hy  him.  The  distribution  of  Ught  and  shade 
Raphael  understood  very  well ;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  ckiaro  scuro,  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  the  above-mentioned  great  colourists.  On  the 
Other  hand,  composition  aiid  expression  must  almost 
be  considered  Raphael's  exdnsive  property ;  and,  in 
these  respects,  he  has  never  found  a  rival.  He  al- 
ways selected  the  moment  of  action  which  expressed 
roost  clearly  the  dispositions  of  the  actors.  Avoiding 
all  unnecessary  exertion  of  strength,  all  excess,  oc- 
cupied solelv  with  the  object  to  be  represented,  he 
endeevonrsa  to  give  to  his  persons  just  so  much  mo- 
tion as  was  requisite.  Thence  it  is  that  we  fre- 
quently find  in  hh  works  straight,  simple  attitudes, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  so  beautiful  in  their  place, 
and  leave  so  much  room  for  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing. Unlike  other  artists,  he  first  meditated  on  the 
whole  of  the  scene  to  be  represented,  and  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  exprsMion  i  next  proceeded  to 
the  figures,  and  hwtly  to  the  single  parts  of  then. 
In  this  way,  his  figures  possess  a  harmony  at  which 
many  other  artists  have  aimed  in  vain.  The  most 
lUsting uished  of  his  scholars  were,  Giulio  Pipi  Ro» 
mano,  Fninrt^sco  Penni  il  Fattore,  Polidoro  Caldara 
di  Caravaggii),  Denvcnuto  Garofalo,  John  of  Udine, 
Bartolomeo  Ramenghi  il  Bagnacavallo.  These,  with 
their  followers,  and  later  imitators,  constitute  the 
Roman  school,  founded  by  Raphael,  which  has  ever 
been  distinguished  above  others  fipr  the  endloncee 
which  belonged  to  its  founder. 

RAPIN  DE  THOYRAS,  PAUUan  historian, bora 
at  Castres,  in  Langiu  lor,  in  \66\,  and  studied  law 
under  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  until  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to  Eng- 
land, and  subsequently  to  Holland,  where  he  entered 
a  company  of  French  cadets.  In  1689  he  followed 
the  prince  of  Orange  into  Kngland,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyoe.  In  1707  he 
setded  at  Wesd,  in  the  duchy  of  Cievee,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  compn^^ittnn  of  his  celebrated  "  His- 
tory of  Enriand."  Ue  died  at  Wesel  in  1725.  His 
great  won,  "L'Histone  d'Angleterre,**  has  been 
twice  translated  into  our  own  langunfrf ,  nn  l  Tindal 
continued  it  up  to  1760.  it  is  prohx  and  unani- 
mated,  but  imparl,  and  contains  much  solid  infor- 
mation. 

RAVENSCROIT,  THOMAS,  an  English  rau- 
sician,  who  was  principally  celebrated  from  being  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  A  Biief  Discourse  of  the 
IVne  but  Neglected  Use  of  Characterizing  the  De- 
grees by  their  Perfection,  Imperfection,  ami  Diminu- 
tion, in  Measureable  Musicke,  against  the  Common 
Practice  and  Custom  of  the  Timee.*'  He  died  in  1640. 

R.\WLEY.  W!LL!.\M.— This  learned  chaplain  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  editor  of  his 
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workt,  was  \wm  at  Norwich  about  the  year  1 5 s 8 .  He 
■tudied  at  Benet  college,  Cambridge ;  took  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  1604,  a  roaster's  in  160^.  a  bachelor 
of  divinity's  in  1G15,  and  a  doctor's  m  1 1  J  i .  After 
be  wa«  cboaan  fellow  of  bia  eoU«ge,  he  took  holy 
ordcra,  and  waa  ahordy  afker  oronsoted  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Landbeach,  near  Cam!)ri(lge.  He  held  this 
liTiog  till  bis  death,  which  took  place  oa  the  18tb  of 
JvM,  iMTi  nor  doea  it  appear  that  he  had  any  other 
praferroent,  which  may  seem  somewhat  marvellous 
irfMn  it  ia  considered  that  he  was  not  onl^  domestic 
chaplain  to  Lord  VamluD,  who  had  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  most  affectionate 
regard  for  his  person,  but  cha])lain  also  to  the  kings, 
Charles  I.  and  II. 

RAWUNSON.  THOMAS,  a  learned  bibliomaniac 
or  hook  collector  of  the  last  ceutury.  He  was  the  Non 
of  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  who  at  one  period  was  lord 
mayor  of  Londoa.  Uia  father  had  him  educated  for 
the  profeaaioB  of  die  fanr.  So  strong,  however,  was 
lus  passion  for  collecting  books,  that  while  he  resided 
ia  llncoln'a  Inn  he  darned  fionr  rooms  to  his  Ubrarv, 
and  himself  slept  in  a  amdl  doaet  adjoining.  He 
subsequently  removed  his  library  to  a  large  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  made  extensive  additions 
to  it ;  however,  it  WM  at  last  aold  by  anctioa.  Mr 
Kawlinaon  died  ia  1785^  three  jaaia  after  the  sale  of 
bia  library. 

RAUCiH,  CHRISTIAN,  a  cdebrated  profeaaor  of 

aculpture  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Ikrlin,  who 
was  born,  in  1777.  in  Waldeck.  After  having  spent 
some  time  in  Berlin,  be  went  in  1805  to  Rome.  In 
1811  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  him  to  Berlin  to  ex 
ecute  a  mausoleum  for  the  late  queen  in  Charlotten 
bnrg.  In  1814  this  monument  was  erected,  and 
fonnaoneof  the  finest  workaof  modem  art.  Ia  1815 
he  was  charged  by  the  king  to  execute  the  atataes  of 
Scharnhorst  and  Hiilow,  which  are  now  slandinj?  in 
Berlin,  nearly  opposite  the  king's  palace.  Ue  also 
made  a  model  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Blocher  for  the 
city  of  Brcslau.  Another  statue  of  Blucher,  made  l)y 
him,  eleven  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  sixteen  feet  high, 
entirely  of  bronze,  stands  in  Berlia.  He  ako  pro> 
duced  several  other  fine  works. 

RAUCOURT,  SOPHIA,  a  French  actress  of  erai- 
nenee,  whose  proper  natne  was  Saucerole.  She  was 
born  at  Nancy  in  1766.  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
dicttrical  performer.  She  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
at  Paris  in  1772,  in  the  character  of  Dido,  and  Boon 
acquired  great  professional  reputation,  which  abe  ea- 
joVed  till  1776,  when  abe  anddenly  fled  from  FVanee 
to  avoid  her  creditors.  Having  returned  to  the  Paris 
etage  in  1779,  she  continued  to  be  one  of  its  principal 
oniamenta  till  her  imprisonment  daring  the  reign  of 
terror  in  170.3.  She  was  discharged  after  six  months' 
confinement,  but  experienced  other  persecutions  till 
abe  obtained  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Madame 
Raucourt  died  in  January  1R15. 

RAY,  JOHN,  a  distinguinhcd  English  naturalist 
aad  philosopher,  who  was  bom  at  Black  Notley,  in 
Eaeex,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1628.  Having  com- 
pleted the  nidimente  of  bhi  education  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Catherine  Hall ;  but  sub- 
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then  mtuh  neglected ,  and  Hie  eacuungamgt  tts 

work  met  with  encouraged  him  to  proceed  further  la 
his  studies  and  observations.  He  extended  his  par* 
suits  throughout  the  prioci(>al  partof  &iglaad,Wda^ 
and  Scotland  ;  and  in  these  iournies.  though  liCMDS* 
times  went  alone,  yet  he  had  generally  the  coofsajp 
of  Mr.  Wilkaagbby,  his  pupil  Sir  Philip  Skiptoa,  kt. 
At  the  restoration  of  the  king  he  readvedtoeatsr  Uj 
orders,  and  waa  ordained  by  the  biabopof  lineota. 


sequcntly  removed  tolVinity  eolleoe,  where  he  took  bia 
degree  of  B.  A.  In  165!  he  was  cboeeaGreek lecturer 
of  the  college,  and  two  vcars  after  was  appointed  ma- 
thematical lecturer  to  the  same  foundation.  In  1660 
he  pabKahed  ''AGalalogue  of  the  Cambridge  Pbau," 
ia  order  to  pfOBMHa  the  atody  of  bolaay,  wbidi  vat 


In  April  1663  Mr.  Ray,  accompanied  by  terenl 
scientific  gentlemen,  went  over  to  Calais,  and  tfacoct 
through  ditlVit  nt  jtarta  of  Europe;  an  account  of 
which  Mr.  Kav,  in  1673,  published.  He  arrived  ii 
England  in  Mardi  1665,  and  inmiediately  nem- 
menccd  his  philosophical  studies  w  ith  his  ii!<uall*» 
tentiou,  and  shortly  after  waa  made  fellow  of  ibt 
royal  aociety. 

In  the  spring  of  iGGf)  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Wiilouglbf 
commenced  experiments  relative  to  the  tapping  a 
trees,  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  sap;  wnick 
are  published  in  "The  rhiln>!f<pbical  TransactioM." 
About  this  time  Mr.  Ray  pulilishcd  his  *'  (  ollecum 
of  English  Proverbs."  This  book,  though  stui  » 
Cambridge  to  be  printed  in  1 G69,  was  not  publitBed 
till  1672.  He  also  pre])ared  his  "  Catalogs  of  Eng- 
li.sh  Plants"  for  the  press,  which  came  out  in  1670. 

In  1672  he  loat  his  friend  Mr.  Willougbbj.  wIm 
died  ia  hie  Uurty-^mreath  year  at  Mbidleloa  Hdiik>( 
seat  ia  Yorkshire ;  '*  to  the  infinite  uid  an*peBka^l< 
lose  and  grief,"  aaya  Mr.  Bay.  "  of  myself,  his  fneodu 
and  all  good  men.^  Mr.  Willooghby  made  Mr.  B>r 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  charged  himwitt 
the  education  of  bis  sons.  The  eldest  of  the«e  yoas| 
gentlemea  not  beiag  fonr  years  of  age,  Mr.  Rsy  foe 
their  use  composed  his  "  Nomenchtor  Classini^ " 
Francis,  the  eluest,  dying  before  he  was  of  age.  ti" 
younger  became  Lord  Middleton.  Shortly  after  tw 
death  of  Mr.  Willoughby,  Mr. Ray  hMtaaothff  afki* 
friends.  Bishop  W'ilkins. 

About  the  end  of  1673  he  published  his  "Ob«fr- 
vations,  TopograpbiMl,  Moral,  &e."  made  in  forevn 
eoontriee ;  to  which  was  added  bia  **CataloguH  Stir- 
pium  in  Exteris  Uegionibus  Ob*rrv.ilarinn ;" 
about  the  aaroe  time,  his  "  Collection  of  Unusual  nr 
Local  Engliah  Woida."  Ia  1674  Mr.  Oldeoboihi 
the  Mcntarj  of  the  n>yal  wde^,  rHiewad  hit  c«- 
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rapondeiMe  with  Mr.  Ray,  wMrli  bad  been  Aome 

time  intermitted.  Mr  Ray  sen',  liim  "A  Discourse 
(oncemiog  ikede,  and  the  Specilic  Differences  of 
PlanU ;"  which  Oldenburg  tells  bim,  was  to  w«ll  re- 
c^red  1>y  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  foyal  so- 
ciety that  ihey  returned  him  their  thanks. 

The  year  1674  he  spent  in  preparing  Mr.  Wil- 
lon^hbjr'e  "  Observations  about  Birds"  for  the  press; 
wbieb,  bowever,  was  not  published  till  1678.  About 
I67G  he  quitted  Middlcton  Hall,  and  retired  with  his 
wife  to  Sutton  Cofield.  about  four  miles  from  Mid- 
dlcloa.  Some  time  after  be  went  into  Essex  to  Fd- 
home  Hall,  whrr.^  lie  continued  till  June  1G79,  and 
then  removed  to  Hlack  Notley,  his  native  place.  Be- 
ing settled  here  and  free  from  interruptions,  be  re. 
sumed  his  wonted  labours,  jri: tlcularly  in  botany; 
and  one  of  the  first  works  he  hniHtied  wa.s  his  "  Me- 
thodus  Plantarum  Nova,"  which  was  pubi  s  inl  in 
1682.  lliis  was  preparatory  to  his  "  Historia  PJanta- 
mm  Genendis  ;**  the  Ibrst  volnme  of  wbieh  was  pub- 
lished in, 1686,  the  second  in  1687.  and  the  third  some 
years  after.  To  the  compiling  of  this  history  many 
learned  contemporaries  assisted.  He  had  poolkhed 
his  "  Observations  upon  Birds"  in  1678,  and  IB  1685 
he  published  his  "  History  of  Fishes." 

Mr.  Ray's  health  now  be^n  to  be  impaired  by 
Tears  and  study ;  yet  he  contmued  his  labours  from 
time  to  time.  He  published,  in  1688,  "Fasciculus 
Stirpium  Britanuicanim  ;"  and  in  1690,  "Synopsis 
Methodica  Stirjuum  Britannicaram/'  which  was  re- 
published, wiib  great  amendments  and  additions,  in 
1696.  Shortly  after  hecomir'  '  :i  >l  lii-,  f -Ichratedwork, 
entitled  "  Tlie  Wisdom  of  Ood  mimifegted  in  the  Work 
of  the  Creation."  It  wa«  followed  by  "Three  PL  so 
ITicological  DIscourBCs  roneerning  the  Chaos,  De- 
luge, and  Dissolution  of  the  W^orld."'  Both  these 
works  have  been  reprinted  with  large  additions. 

Soon  after  these  theological  worics  came  out*  bis 
**  Synoyimis  Melhodiea  Animalinm  Quadnipednm" 
was  ready  for  the  press,  and  published  in  June  1607, 
and  soon  after  finished  "  A  Synopsis  of  Birds  and 
Fishes.**  He  made  a  catalogue  of  Oradan,  Svrian, 
KtTvptian,  and  Cretan  plants,  which  was  printea  with 
iiauu oltf'a  travels ;  and  the  year  after  published  his 
"  Hyiloge  SiHfmnB  Eorqieanim  extra  Britanniam." 
He  lived,  however,  some  years  after  the  publication 
of  these  works ;  for  his  death  did  not  take  place  till 
the  17th  of  January,  1703. 

Almost  the  last  letter  which  he  wrote  was  addressed 
to  Sir  Hana  Sloane,  as  follows:— 

"  Black-Notley,  January  1 ,  1 704. 
**  Dear  Sir, — ^The  best  of  friends :  these  are  to  take 
•  final  leave  of  you  as  to  thi!i  world.  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  dyinp  man.  God  requitr  vmir  kindness 
expressed  any  ways  towards  me  an  hundred  fold  : 
bless  you  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  things  in  this 
world,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness  hereafter.  Grant 
m  an  happy  meeting  in  heaven. 

"  1  am,  9k,  eleitially  yours, 

John  Rav." 
**  P.  S.  When  yon  happen  to  write  to  my  singular 
friend.  Dr.  Hotton,  I  pray  tell  him  I  received  his  most 
obliging  and  affectionate  letter,  for  which  I  return 
dianka ;  and  acquaint  him  that  I  was  not  able  to  an- 
swer it,  or  

The  followingr  account  of  Mr.  Ray's  dying  words, 
is  from  a  MS  f  Rev.  Mr.  Pyke,  prebendary  of 
>^orwicb,  and  at  that  time  rector  of  Black  Notley : 
"  I  ant  a  priest  of  the  church  of  £ogIand»  onUnra 
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did  not  follow  the  peculiar  duties  of 
more  is  now  the  greatest  concern  and  trouble  to  me. 
I  do  here  profess,  that  as  I  have  lived  so  1  desire, 
and  by  the  jrrace  of  Hod  resolve,  to  die  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  catholic  church  of  Christ,  and  a  true 
though  unworthy  son  of  the  church  by  law  estab- 
lished in  this  kingdom.  I  do  tiiink,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  that  its  doctrine  is  pure,  its  worship 
decent  and  agreeable  to  the  church  and  word  of  God, 
and  in  the  most  material  point  of  both  conformable 
to  ihe  fnth  and  praetiee  of  the  godly  cbvrehes  of 
Christ  in  the  primitive  and  pure  time.  I  am  not  led 
to  this  persuasion  so  much  from  force  of  custom  and 
education  as  upon  the  dear  evidence  of  tmth  and 
reason;  and  after  a  serious  nnd  impnrtial  examination 
of  the  grounds  thereof,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the 
scriipm  naen  raise  against  joining  in  communion  sdth 
it  are  unreasonable  and  groundless ;  and  that  the  se- 
paration which  is  made  mav  very  justly  be  charged 
u|)on  the  dissentsn  thcdiaBivaa  aa  the  Uamc-worth^ 
authors  of  iL" 

RAYMOND,  ROBEBT  BARON,  a  cekbnte4 
English  lawyer,  who  lived  .-i*'  >iu  the  time  of  the 
Hanover  snccession.  At  that  period  his  father.  Sir 
Hiomas  Raymond,  was  a  judge  in  the  king's  bench, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  his  son.  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
was  a  commissioner  of  the  great  seal  under  two  of 
her  successors.  He  was  the  author  of  a  folio  volume 
of  **  Rubrics,'*  in  addition  to  wUdi  be  compiled  two 
volumes  of  "  Rejjort'?." 

KEAUMUil,  HENE  ANTOINE  DE, a  celebrated 
French  philosopher,  who  was  bom  at  Rochelle  in 
10m3,  and  bernr»ip  distinffiiishcd  for  bis  knowledge 
in  almost  every  branch  of  science.  Among  his  most 
useful  productionH  we  may  mention  his  work  entitled 
"  Traite  sur  I'Art  de  Convertir  le  Fer  en  Acter  et 
d'adoucir  le  Fer  pondu."  but  his  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  "  Memoin  -  f  our  servir  a  I'Histoire 
des  Insectes."  The  last  named  work  placed  bim  in 
the  first  rank  of  modem  natondisls.  His  deaih  took 
place  on  the  l«lh  of  October,  1757. 

REED,  JOSEPH,  a  distinguished  American,  who 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey  on  the  27th  of  August,  1741. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  graduated  at  Princeton  col- 
lege,  and  after  studying  law  in  that  place  he  came  to 
England,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  imtil  the 
disturbances  produced  in  the  colonies  by  the  stamp 
act  On  bis  return  be  eommemed  the  praettee  of 
his  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  met  with  distin- 
guisned  success.  He  embarked  actively  in  tiie  poli- 
tical stmggle  of  the  day  on  the  side  of  independence, 
and  in  1774  was  appointed  one  of  the.  committee  of 
correspondence  of  Philadelphia.  Hew  as  in  the  same 
vear  also  president  of  the  first  provincial  convention 
held  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  delq(aia  to  the  conti> 
nental  congress.  On  the  formation  of  die  amy  h« 
resigned  a  lucrative  {)ractice,  and,  at  the  solicitation 
of  General  Washington,  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  the  commanrlcr  in  rhirf  Throughout 
this  campaign,  though  acting  merely  as  a  volunteer, 
he  displayed  great  courage  uid  military  ability.  In 
the  beginning  of  1776  he  was  made  adjutant-general, 
and  contributed  materially  by  his  local  knowledge  to 
the  success  of  the  affairs  at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
During  the  week  which  elspsed  between  the  two  ac- 
tions, he  jiroposed  to  ifat  ndladelphiafi  geatlemeo. 
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tnemhen  of  the  city  troop,  to  accompany  him  oti  nn 
excttmon  to  obtain  information.  'Vhey  advanced 
into  the  vicinity  of  Princeton  where  the  enemy  was 
titataonecl,  and  snrpriwd  twelve  Britith  di-aKHonH  in 
a  farm-house,  who  surrendered  to  tlii^  i^^^ty  of  Imlf 
their  number  and  were  conducted  by  them  to  the 
Ameriesn  camp.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  resigned 
the  office  of  ailjutant-general.  In  1777,  within  a 
]ierit>d  of  less  than  two  niuuths,  he  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  named  by  cont^css 
a  brigadier-general.  He  declined  both  offices,  bow- 
ever,  but  continued  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  until  the 
close  of  the  cam])aign.  He  was  present  at  almost 
every  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  union  t  and.BllhoQ|rhaeeeehofthehatt1ea 
of  Brandywine,  White  Mnrsh,  and  Monmouth  he 
had  a  horse  killed  under  hira,  be  had  the  good  for- 
tune  never  to  receive  a  wound. 

In  1778  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  congress  and 
signed  the  articles  of  confederation.  About  this  time 
the  British  commissioners,  Governor  Johnstone,  Lord 
Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Eden,  invested  with  power  to  treat 
eonceinhig  peace,  arrived  in  America;  the  former  of 
whom  addressed  jjrivale  letters  to  Mr.  Laurens,  Mr 
Dana,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Reed,  offering  them  vari- 
ons  inducements  to  lend  themselves  to  Ws  views. 
ITf  ranscd  information  to  be  secretly  communicated 
to  (icneral  Reed  that  if  he  would  exert  his  abilities  to 
promote  a  reconciliation,  lO.OOOf.  sterling,  and  the 
most  valuable  office  in  the  coUmiea,  ahould  be  at  his 
disposal.  The  answer  of  Reed  was  **  1  am  notworth 
tniT! ].:\^ing,  but  '  lu  ll  IS  I  am,  the  kinjf  of  Great 
iiritain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it."   In  the  same 


year  he  waa  tmanfaaonahr  eleeted  prestdoit  of  the 

supreme  executive  councu  of  Pem^ylvania,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  office  for  the  constitutional  period  of 
three  years.   At  the  time  there  were  violent  parties 
in  the  state,  and  several  serious  commotions  occurred, 
particularly  a  lar^e  armed  insurrection  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  he  su|ipreK8cd,  while  he  rescued  a  num- 
u«r  of  distinguished  citizens  from  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  their  Uvea  at  the  riak  of  his  own,  for  which 
he  received  3  vote  of  thanks  from  the  lepislatnre  of 
the  stale.    The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  also, 
in  1781,  was  suppressed  through  his  instrumentality; 
and  he  was  (ie])Uted  with  (leneral  Potter,  by  the 
council  of  the  state,  with  ample  powers,  to  redresis 
the  grienmcea  coinplained  of.  To  him  likewise  lic- 
loaga  the  honour  of  having  been  the  original  detector 
and  ezpoaer  of  the  character  of  Arnold,  whom  he 
hro»i(yht  to  trial  for  malpractices  while  in  command 
at  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  a  violent  opposition 
and  ^e  exertions  of  a  powerful  party  in  Fennsyl- 
^•ania.    Amidst  the  most  diffieidt  and  trjnnK  scenes 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Reed  exhibited  the  xao^t 
disintemted  zeal  and  the  greateat  Ihiueas  and 
energy.    His  knowledge  of  law  was  very  useful  in 
a  new  and  unsettled  government ;  so  that,  althongh 
he  found  it  in  no  small  weakness  and  confusion,  he 
left  it  at  the  expiration  of  bis  term  of  office,  in  17^1. 
in  as  nueh  tranqoiUity  and  stahlli^  as  could  lie  ex- 
])icted  from  the  time  and  circumHtances  of  the  war. 
He  then  returned  to  his  profession.    In  17 "^4  he 
again  visited  England  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  hut 
hj8  voyaj^e  was  attendcil  v.-itb  I)ut  liltle  good  effect. 
On  the  Sth  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  he  died, 
in  his  fortv-thir<l  venr. 

REES,  ABRAHAM,  a  dissenting  dcigyman,  who 
trat  horn  is  Wafae  in  1743,  Being  intended  Imr  the 


ministrj'  he  was  placed  at  the  Ho-xton  academy,  whm 
his  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  his  nineteenth  rrar 
he  wasappointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the  instituhnn. 
and  soon  after  resident  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
tinued upwards  of  iwenly-two  years.    In  1768  be 
became  pastor  to  the  presbyterian  congregation  of  l^t 
Thomas  s,  South wark,  and  continued  in  thatntottitm 
till  1783,  when  he  accepted  an  hivitation  to  htir.t:- 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry,  wiww 
spiritual  concerns  he  superintended  till  his  deaib. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  dissenting  seminuyu 
Hackney  in  1780,  Dr.  Rees  was  elected  resident  tBtor 
in  the  natural  sciences,  which  jilace  he  held  till  the 
dissolution  of  theacademv  on  the  death  of  l>r.  Ki|fii. 
In  1776  he  was  applied  to  by  the  proprietsn  «f 
Chambers's  Cyclopa;dia  to  f5ui>erliitend  an  cnlargd 
edition  of  that  compilation,  which  after  nine  yrm' 
incessant  1nl  >  xir  he  completed  in  four  fbfio  volunn 
ITie  success  of  this  work  led  to  a  new  undert&kifl2. 
simil.ir  in  its  nature  hut  more  comprehensive  in  its 
plan,  projected  and  carried  on  by  him  under  tbe  title 
of  the  "  JNew  Cyclopndia."   Dr.  Rees  obtained  bi 
degree  from  (he  university  of  Effioburgh,  andheev 
also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  and  Linosean  eocietiei.  Ut 
death  tuuk  place  in  June  ]S-2.'>. 

REEVE,  CLARA.— This  clever  literary  lady  to 
born  at  Ipswich  in  173S.  Her  father  was  a  clerp"- 
man,  who  took  great  pain.s  in  the  education  of  hi' 
children.  After  his  death  his  widow  resided  at  C<i!- 
cheater,  and  it  was  there  that  Mise  Reeve  fim  be- 
came an  authoress  by  translating,  from  the  Latio  hs- 
guape,  Barclay's  fine  old  romance  entitled  "Argfni^"' 
nubiished  in  1762  under  tbe  title  of  "  The  Phumix " 
It  was  in  1767  that  she  modneed  her  first  id 
most  distinguished  work.  It  was  published  by  .Mr. 
Dilly,  of  tbe  Poultry  (who  gave  lUL  for  the  copy- 
right), under  the  title  of  "  The  ChaiD|rioD  of  Virtw. 
a  Gothic  Story."  'llie  work  came  to  a  second 
tion  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  was  then  first  oM 
"  'i'he  Old  English  Haron."  The  cause  of  thccLao^ 
we  do  not  pretend  to  guess ;  for  if  Fitsoweo  be  coa- 
sidersd  as  the  old  English  henm,  ira  do  not  m 
wherefore  a  character,  passive  in  himadf.  from  befin- 
ning  to  end,  and  only  acted  upon  hf  others,  sbooiJ 
be  selected  to  give  a  name  to  tne  stoiy.  The  sneeM 
of  "Tlie  Old  Knglish  Baron"  encouraged  Miss  R«« 
lo  devote  more  of  her  leisure  hours  to  literary  cnm- 
position,  and  she  published  in  succession  the  foUo<r- 
ing  works : — "  Tbe  two  Mentors,  a  Modem  Story 

Hie  Progress  of  Romance  through  Tunes,  Coud- 
tries,  and  Manners;"  "Tli;  ICxile,  or  Memmnf  <rf 
Count  de  Cmnstadt,"  tbe  priuciiial  mcidents  of  vbiHi 
are  borrowed  from  a  novel  by  M.  D*Amatid ;  "Tb* 
Rrhnnl  f  ir'Wirlows.  a  Novel ;"  "  Plans  of  EdnciLor 
with  Ivemarks  on  the  System  of  other  Writers."  u  j 
duodecimo  volume ;  and  "Tbe  Memoirs  of  .^ir  i?  v  ' 
de  Clarendon,  a  Natural  Son  of  Edward  tbe  Bitfk 
Prince,  with  Anecdotes  of  many  other  eminent  Pff- 
sons  of  the  Fourteenth  Century." 

The  various  novels  of  Clara  Reeve  are  all  marked 
by  excellent  good  sense,  pure  mondity,  and  a  cook 
petcnt  command  of  those  (lualities  which  con^tit  '" 
a  goorl  romance,  lliey  were,  gtneraUy  *j»t^L:.». 
favourably  reeetved  at  the  time,  hut  none  of  ihrn 
took  the  same  stron?  ;'o.«;scssion  of  the  public  nMidss 
"The  Old  English  iiaron,"  upon  which  thefMBSrf 
the  authoress  may  be  considered  as  now  cichinrefr 
rested.  Miss  Reeve  led  a  retired  Ufa,  and  dwd  c« 
the  3rd  of  December,  1803,  at  Ipswieh,  hcrMAve 
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city,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy^eight  yean.  She 

was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Stephen,  ac- 
cording to  her  particular  direction,  near  to  the  grave 
of  her  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dari>y. 

'ITic  authoress  herMlf  .itatc  l  that  "The  OM  Eng- 
lish Baron  "  ia  the  ht«rary  udsimng  of  "  The  Cattle 
of  Otmto.'*  SiMCOiidemna  Horace  Walpole  for  the 
extravagance  of  several  of  his  conceptions;  for  the 
gigantic  size  of  his  swurd  and  helmet ;  and  for  the 
violent  fictiona  of  a  walking  nicture,  and  a  ghost  in  a 
hermit'3  cowl  A  ghost,  sne  contentlg,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  ingredient  in  romance,  must  behave 
himself  like  gkoais  of  aoher  demeanour,  and  subject 
himself  to  the  oonuDoa  rules  still  preserved  in  grange 
and  hall,  as  cireumseribing  beings  of  bis  description. 

^Vh^  re,  then,  may  the  reader  ask,  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  i  On  this  principle  we  reply,  solely  that  the 
author  himself  henig  in  fiwt  we  magician,  ahaU 
evoke  no  si  iritH  whom  lie  is  nolcarable  nf  endowing 
with  manners  and  language  corregponding  to  their 
•upematural  ehaneter.  Thus  Shalupoon,  drawing 
Huch  chnrarters  ns  Caliban  and  Ariel,  gave  them 
reality,  not  by  appealm^  to  actual  opinions  which  las 
audience  might  entertain  respecting  tlie  possibility  or 
iiijpos'ilMlity  of  tb'ir  f ■YistpTicp.  hut  by  invesfinj^' 
them  with  such  aUiibutcH  as  aii  rtadcrs  and  specta- 
tors recognised  as  those  which  must  have  corre- 
sponded to  such  extraordinary  beinga»  had  khair  ex- 
istence  been  possible. 

In  this  point  of  view  our  nulhoresH  has,  with  ecpial 
judgment  awl  accuracy*  confined  her  flight  withm 
those  limila  on  which  her  pratona  could  supi^rt  her, 
and  though  we  aic  i1is{)0ijed  to  contest  her  general 
principle,  we  are  willing  to  admit  it  as  a  wise  and 
prudent  one,  so  &r  aa  applied  to  regulate  her  own 
composition.  In  no  |»art  of  "Tlic  Old  English 
iiaron,"  or  of  any  other  of  her  works,  does  Miss 
Iteeve  show  the  possession  of  a  rich  or  powerful  ima- 
gination. Her  (bnlotrurt  is  sensible,  fa«y,  and  n'.'vre- 
ahle,  but  neither  uiarked  by  high  liighui  of  fancy  nor 
atrong  bursts  of  passion. 

REGIOMUNTANUS.— This  learned  scholar, 
whose  real  name  was  John  Miillev,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  time,  assumed  tlut  of  Re- 
gioDoutanua  in  allusion  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
Konigsberg.  or  king'a  momttntt,  in  Franeonia,  was 
bom  in  143G.  lie  e~lubite(l  gicat  precocity  of  talent, 
and  having  received  a  classical  education  at  Leipsic, 
placed  himself  under  Pur!>achiu8,  the  profeaaor  of 
mathematics  at  Vienna.  Under  so  able  an  instuctor 
he  made  the  greatest  (iroiictency.  and  liticatne  one  of 
the  first  astronomers  as  well  as  mechanics  of  that  age. 
Uegiomontanus,  together  with  I'arbachins,  accom- 
panied Cardinal  Bessarion  to  Rome  in  Mtil,  where 
Ueza  gave  him  further  instructions  in  Greek  litera- 
ture which  enabled  him  to  complete  a  new  abridg- 
ment in  liRtitt  of  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  to 
currect  many  errors  in  tlie  former  translation  made 
by  George  of  Trebizond.  In  1471  he  built  an  obser- 
vatory at  Nuremberg,  and  eatabliabed  a  preaa ;  but 
after  a  wtay  of  little  more  than  three  years,  returned 
tu  Rome  un  the  invitation  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and 
rewarded  his  services  by  raising  him  to  the  l/ishopric 
of  llatisbon.  Uedied  in  1476,  according  tu  some,  of 
llie  plague*  according  to  others,  by  poison  adminis- 
tered by  the  son  of  George  of  Trebizimd  out  of  re- 
venue fur  his  having  exposed  the  errors  of  his  father. 

fitgiouMMilMiui  mn      lint  in  Qnuu»y  to  apfily 


himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  neglected  science  of 
')ra     Hl'  made  great  improvements  in  trigono- 
metry«  into  whidi  he  introduced  Uie  use  of  tangenta. 
Wa  rdtatationof  niiippowd  diwoveryof  th«  quadra- 

ture  of  the  circle,  and  his  numerous  writings  on  vari- 
ous subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  display  extensive 
learning  and  great  acuteness.  His  astronomiral  ob- 
servations, published  under  the  title  of  "  Ephemc- 
rides,"  are  very  accurate.  Of  his  works,  the  most 
valuable  are  his  "  Calendarium,"  "  De  Reforma- 
tione  Calendarii,"  "Talnila  Magna  Primi  Mnbihs," 
"DeCoraetSE  Magnitudine  Longitudineque/'  "  De 
Triangulis." 

REGNA&D.  JOHN  FRANCIS,  a  comic  poet, 
who  w«»  bom  at  Pant  in  1655.   Having  received  ■ 

goo  l  fdiK  atinti,  and  being  set  free  from  restraint  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1676.  Ho 
waa  fond  of  play,  and  being  very  fortunate,  waa  to- 
turning  home  with  a  conRiderablc  a  lilitiuti  of  pro- 
perty, when  he  was  captured  by  an  Algerme  corsair, 
and  being  sold  for  a  slave,  was  carried  to  Conatanti. 
nonle.  His  skill  in  the  art  of  cookery  rendered  him 
a  (avouriie  with  his  master;  but  at  length  he  was 
ransomed,  and  returned  home.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  there  long;  for  in  .April  !r>^!  he  set  oft',  in 
company  with  others,  on  a  journey  to  Lapland,  and 
after  going  as  far  north  as  Torneo,  he  returned 
through  Sweden,  PoUnd,  and  Germany.  Regnard 
then  retired  to  an  estate  near  Dourdan,  eleven  leagues 
from  Paris,  where  lie  died  in  Sejitember  1709.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his  northern  tour,  a  number  of 
dramatic  works,  the  best  of  which  are,  the  "  Jooeor," 
"  Lcgataire  Universe!."  "  Distrait,"  and  "  Retour 
Imprevu,"  poems,  and  other  works,  which  have  been 
often  published. 

REGMER.  MATHURIN.  a  satirical  writer,  who 
was  born  at  Charties  in  1573,  and  early  showed  an 
irresistible  indination  to  satire.  His  poetical  talents 
u'ained  him  powerful  friends,  and  the  cardinal  Fran9oi8 
ue  Joyeutic  took  him  to  Rome,  whither  he  also  after- 
wards accompanied  the  French  ambassador  Philippa 
de  Bethime.  Some  valuable  benefices,  which  were 
conferred  upon  him,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure.  His  works  consist  of  satires,  epistles, 
elegies,  odes,  epigrams,  &c. ;  but  his  satires,  sixteen 
in  number,  are  we  principal  heme  of  hie  reputation. 
Persius  and  Juvenal  are  liis  nuxlels,  which  he  sur- 
passes in  the  licentiousness  of  his  pictures.  Hia 
colouring  ia  vigorous,  but  his  style  ia  incorrect,  and 
liis  jests  are  often  low  and  indecern  ;  ^-et  he  is  not 
destitute  uf  true  poetical  turns,  dt  lu  wit,  and  a 
pleasing  humour,    lie  dierl  nt  linn  ii  n  IG13. 

REGXIKR,  DESMARAIS  FRA.VCOfS  SERA- 
PI  11. \,  a  I'Veoch  writer,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in 
1G32.  While  ret  at  college  he  translated  the  "Ba- 
trachomyomacbia,"  and  after  travelling  in  the  train 
of  aeveral  men  of  distinction,  he  became  secretary  of 
Icfiation  to  the  duke  de  Cn'qui,  French  ambassador 
at  Rome.  Such  was  his  knowletige  of  Italian  that 
an  ode  written  by  him  in  that  language  waa  believed 
to  be  by  Petrarch,  and  the  academy  della  Crusca 
chose  hiui  a  member  of  their  body.  He  was  equally 
well  acquainted  with  the  Spanish.  In  1G70  he  was 
admitted  into  the  French  academy,  of  which  in  iGb  l 
he  became  perpetual  secretary.  His  labours  in  the 
compilation  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  de  I'Acadc'mie  " 
were  of  tlie  greatest  value,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
the  grammar  which  aptveared  imder  the  name  of  the 

ecntmj  ia  1670.  In  nia  eightklh  year  ha  coUactad 
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hm  poems  under  the  title  of  "  Poesies  Franpaises, 
Latines,  Italtennefi,  et  Flspagnoles  *'  His  liistoriral 
works  are  of  less  vulue.  ilis  death  toiik  i^lace  in  1713, 
REGULUS,  MAKCUS  AITILIUS.  a  Roman 
general,  celebrated  lor  hie  patriotieai  and  devotion  in 
the  seiriee  of  hi*  country.  He  was  ntde  eoDenI  a 
second  time  about  256  B.  C,  and  %vith  his  colleague, 
Manlius  Vulso,  commanded  in  the  Arat  war  against 
Carthage.  Notwidistanding  the  little  experience 
which  the  Romans  then  had  in  nnvnl  warfare,  the 
consuls  defeated  a  superior  CHrihai^iniaQ  fleet,  and 
effected  a  landing  ill  Africa.  Here  Regulus  foUoired 
up  his  victories  so  successfully  that  in  a  short  time 
he  presented  himself  before  the  capital  of  the  enemy. 
Carthage,  deprived  of  its  fleet,  and  not  accustomed 
to  military  operations  by  land,  sued  for  peace.  Ue- 
guilts,  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  poUtidao,  perritted, 
with  thp  R  )mriTi  haughtiness,  in  his  demand  of  un- 
conditiouai  submission.  The  Cartliatiiuians  preferred 
to  die  nAer  than  to  accept  such  terms,  and  at  this 
juncture  u  itp  imned  by  a  small  body  of  Sjiurtan  vo- 
lunteers miiii;r  Xanthippuii.  The  (ireciaik  general 
gave  battle  to  Regulus  under  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
when  30,000  BtMoane  fell,  and  Begulna  waa  made 
prisoner. 

Carthage  could  now  hope  to  obtain  a  peace  upon 
better  terms.  An  embas.iy  was,  therefore,  sent  to 
Rome,  ao:ompanied  by  UegidnS)  who  was  obliged 
to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  to  return  to  Carfbnge,  if 
Rome  should  refuise  the  terms  proposed.  Keguluti, 
however,  considered  it  his  duty,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Carthaainians,  to  advise  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war ;  &m\  neither  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  his  wife  and  cliildren.  nor  the  entreatlfw  of  the 
cenate  and  people,  who  were  ready  to  save  the  liberty 
and  life  of  such  a  citisen  by  any  sacrifice,  could  bend 
him  from  lii  ■  pur|)osr  Tin'  prosecution  of  the  war 
was,  therefore,  decided  upon,  and  the  Carthaginian 
ambassadors  returned  home  astonished  and  irritated, 
and  with  them  K(>gulu4  in  obedience  to  his  oath, 
llie  cruel  revenge  which  the  Curtha(;inians  are  said 
to  have  taken  on  Regulus  is  dou!  i  I  y  manv  mo- 
dem iaquirera,  and  Uie  eilence  of  Polybiua  ana  Dio- 
dflrui  Sienlna  noon  thie  cubjeet  ia  certainly  remark- 
nUai  however  this  may  be,  his  firmness  in  rt>ruiiing 
to  purchase  his  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  public 
good  is  worthy  of  admiration. 

REICHARirr,  JOHN  FRKDERIC,  a  musical 
composer  and  author,  who  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  institute.  He  was  born  at 
Konigsbergin  1751,  studied  in  the  university  of  Ko- 
nigsberg  under  Kant,  travelled  much,  was  appointed 
in  1 775  master  of  the  chapel  for  the  Italian  opera  in 
Berlin,  did  a  ^^t  deal  for  music  under  the  reign  of 
TMeric  Wilhara  If.,  was  appointed  in  1807,  by  the 
king  of  Westphalia,  director  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man theatre,  and  died  in  1814.  His  compositions 
are  very  numerous,  among  which  are,  the  "  Tamer- 
lane "  of  Morel,  and  th-^  "Panthca"  of  Henpiin. 
Some  of  his  hghter  produr-tionR  are  very  fine,  llis 
literary  productione  are,  "  Familiar  Letters  written 
dttiing  a  Jonmejr  ia  France  in  1792  i"  "  ^ew  Fami- 
liar Lettere  daring  a  Journey  in  Frniee  in  1603  and 
1S04  "  Fnir  iliar  Letters  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
and  the  French  People  under  bis  Consulate."  In 
1804  and  1805  he  was  conductor  of  the  "  Moated 
Gazette  "  of  Berlin.    Roichardt  was  not  a  great  mu- 
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mechanical  artist,  wlio  was  brnu  in  August  17*2  al 
Manheun,  and  died  at  Munich  in  May  1826.  In  the 
establishments  fur  the  manufacture  of  optical  inftm- 
ments,  which  he  founded  at  Munich  and  iksc^ 
beum  in  1803,  in  conjunction  with  JJtatOuMaktmi 
Fraunbofer,  all  the  instruments  necessary  for  a»tn'- 
nomical  and  seodetical  operations  were  made  to  great 
perfieetion.  The  great  imni^Bii  cirdes  of  three  fctt 
diameter,  the  twelve-inch  repeating  circles,  iheoiiu 
lites,  &c.,  which  proceeded  fromlhe^  maQuLu.toik.% 
are  unsurpassed  in  simpUidly  and  convenience  of 
conatniction,  in  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  tbeirit- 
visioas,  and  in  their  whole  arrangement.  The  tfle- 
scopes  from  the  optical  manufactory  of  Frannhoftr 
at  Benedictbeum  are  distinguished  for  the  excelkaM 
of  their  flint  glass,  and,  in  nict,  tb«r  wbele  amMm- 
tion.  The  i/r.  n"  equatorial  intftrumcnt  of  R  icnea- 
bach  and  the  heliometers  of  Fraunbofer  have  *bU«6«1 
the  highect  erpectations  of  astronomers.  Retchcn- 
bach  con'itnirfp?  n  peculiar  instrument  f  ir  Biroo 
Zach  iu  IHI'J,  winch  may  be  called  a  porianle  obw- 
vatory,  as  it  unites  in  iteelf  the  two  principal  imira- 
ments  of  an  obsen'atory — a  perfect  meridtsn nit- 
scope  joined  to  a  repeating  circle,  together  wiAt 
repeatmg  theodolite  for  the  measurement  ot  axirualiii 
He  likewise  distinguished  himself  by  his  ingeniois 
eonetruetione  at  tha  Bavarian  salt  worke,  and 
invention  of  iron  bridges  according  to  anew  aMm4 
U)  which  he  devoted  a  particular  treatise. 

RFJCHSTADT,  DUKE  OE.— We  havealrwdT 
briefly  adverted  to  this  young  prince  in  the  life  of  h» 
fatlicr,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  but  the  interest  naio- 
rally  excited  by  his  brief  but  unfortunate  career  Iu* 
induced  na  to  give  a  more  lengthened  eccoont  *^  ^ 
life.  He  waa  bom  on  tbe  20th  of  Uarcb,  1811,  »> 
was  named  Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  kiw 
of  Rome.  Tbe  latter  title  had  for  agia  aluBiherai  u 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  waa  ihcaM- 
vivcd  to  give  e'claf  to  the  son  of  the  emperor  of  Fnocf 
.\11  Paris  was  acquamted  with  the  slate  of  iheto- 
press  Maria  Louisa,  and  as  eariv  .is  six  in  lt>e  nxxT- 
ing  of  tbe  llthtbegardeaoftbeTuilerieemtaeeM 
by  persons  of  all  ranke  and  conditions.  Itlaslfci* 
made  kn  u.  n  that  there  would  be  twenty-on^  i*. - 
charges  of  cannon  in  the  event  of  a  girl  being 
but  that  a  bmidred  woold  auBomcM  tbe  \Mk  ci  > 
jirince.  No  sooner  had  the  first  discb.^r::?  ti'^  ■ 
place  than  the  most  profound  silence  reigned  Uirou^- 
out  a  mvltitttde  previously  beyond  romure  rlantor- 
ous ;  hut  no  sooner  had  the  twcnty-secood  nstfi 
sounded  than  hursts  of  enthuBiasra  were  besw  • 
every  direction.  During  that  critical  juncture,  N»- 
poleon,  stationed  behind  one  of  tbe  windov-curtiai* 
of  the  aimrtment,  enjoyed  the  eeene  of  dds  uai^waj 
intoxication  of  pleasure,  which  most  sen^ibly  jfectta 
him.  The  public  regarded  the  child  just  bora  » » 
hostage  of  peace  and  tranqniUity  for  France,  tpuax 
that  the  emperor  would  never  sacrifice,  at  the  Ante 
of  Im  belligerent  ambition.  hi»  personal  glory, 
repose  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  of  hi*  «» 
Such  were  the  precise  facta  attending  the  birth  of  ih< 
king  of  Rome,  who  received  an  adulation  surpsJiiK 
any  thing  that  had  been  witnessed  for  cenlune*  ^ 
day  or  two  after  the  prince  araa  held  out  la  tb<  »rm 
of  bie  imperial  parent  to  lecdve  the  deefeanf  1*^ 
dits  of  the  mnliitude.    Splendid  medals  vrcrr  *vwt 


Bical  genius,  but  had  formed  himself  by  study  and  in  honour  of  the  event,  tccaoaa  which,  one  m  pa^ 
taHlmtiaai^  joular,  r^ireeenting  Nopokon  m  the  act abeiv 06 
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scribed,  is  ranked  among  the  chtfs-tT  eemrea  of  the  I  he  screaineil  nut,  wept,  and  wouid  not  lie  quieted 
nedallic  art.  until  the  papers  were  brought  to  him,  which  he  uni- 

Nothin^  could  sttrpaaa  the  emperor's  fondoen  for  jfbrmly  pi^ntad  to  bis  father  the  following  morning 
bis  boy,  as  a  proof  of  wUch.  4uriti|f  die  diMstront  whfle  it  breakfast.    It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that, 

campaigns  that  speedily  followed  his  infancy  his  fa-    '        ■  -      --  - 

ther  never  tn%'eUed  without  a  beautiful  small  bust  in 
brcmse  of  hit  child,  which  the  angratefiil  Rowtan, 
the  M?imr  hike,  had  orders  at  night  to  jilace  on  a  small 
table  iHiftiUe  his  iron  camp  bedstead,  the  image  being 
by  «ky  depoaited  on  bis  writing  table.   The  bronze 
in  question  was  supported  by  a  i^e (ie-'tal  of  pure  gold, 
and,  oQ  the  emperor's  first  abdication  and  departure 
for  the  iile  of  £lba,  Houstan  purloined  the  imnge, 
and  after  divesliag  it  of  ita  valuable  basement,  sold 
the  bust  for  5Ctf.    The  bnat  was  exquisitely  mo- 
delled, and  deemed  a  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
originaL  The  following  interesting  anecdote  i«  re- 
eorded  of  Naixdeoa,  which,  as  applying  to  Ut  ton, 
tiewrvi  s  n  ]  I;j re  in  the  present  sketch.    A  female  one 
tiay  presented  herself  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tuileries, 
BUtInf  that  she  bad  a  petitioii  to  deliver  to  the  young 
king  of  Rome ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  in  at- 
tendance endeavoured  to  dissuade  her  from  tendering 
the  address — her  importdnities  only  increased,  and  at 
length  the  circumstance  pained  the  ears  of  the  em- 
peror, who  immediately  urdt-red  that  the  applicant 
should  be  admitted.    On  her  appearance  she  was 
proceeding  to  the  cradle,  when  Napoleon  desired  she 
would  deliver  the  paper  into  his  hands,  with  which 
having  c<)m])lie<],  he  jirocccdod  to  the  cradle  of  his 
childt  reading  the  contents  aloml,  wlucb  were  to  en- 
treat that  the  son  of  the  apphcant  might  not  be  sent 
to  the  army,  having  been  drawn  by  the  conscrii)tion 
law;  as  in  such  case  the  petitioning  widow  would  be 
Uft  witboat  the  means  of  support.   The  emperor, 
on  concluding,  demanded  three  times,  in  an  audible 
voice,  whether  the  young  kmg  of  Home  complied 
with  the  prayer  of  tbe  petitioner,  to  which,  of  course, 
receiving  no  an«"Vfr,  tlie  em;>fror,  turning  to  the  fe- 
male, informed  iiLi,  Uiai  as  ua  reply  iiad  been  given, 
•ilence,  of  course,  augured  consent,  and  the  youth 
was  therefore  freed  from  the  obligation  of  serving. 
This  circumstance  is  the  more  remarkable  as  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  recorded  of  a  person  once 
drawn  to  serve,  be  his  rank  in  life  what  it  might,  hav- 
ing  escaped  the  peremptory  ordnance  of  tbe  con> 
8cn|Mion  law. 

On  the  attainment  of  his  second  year  tbe  yotmg 
king  of  Rome  uniformly  attended  tbe  breakfast  aeau 
of  his  father,  at  which  the  empress  was  also  present. 
Until  the  time  of  her  confinement  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  take  breakfast  at  one  o'clock  precisely; 
lint  after  the  above  period  the  elhpernr  adopted  hin 
former  habits,  eating  when  he  felt  hungry,  or  when 
his  occupations  would  so  permit ;  but  he  had  eueied 
that  the  empress  should  continue  to  take  her  morn- 
ing meal  at  tbe  accustomed  hour.  As  soon  as  young 
Napoleon  was  able  to  speak,  he,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  children,  became  fond  of  asking  questions. 
He  was  pardenlarly  pleated  at  teeing  the  company 
prornt  nade  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  groups  under  tbe  win- 
dows to  see  the  child.  It  was  not  long  ere  he  ob- 
een'ed  that  crowds  of  perRon.s  entered  the  palace  with 
large  packets  uf  papers  in  their  hands,  and  be  en- 
ouired  of  his  governess  what  it  meant.  She  infomied 
the  child  that  they  were  disd  f^^Mcil  persons  who  pre- 
sented theniselres  to  solicit  tavuuis  of  his  father. 

BroD  thatliiae^  as  ofken  «•  ba  mw  •  paUlioner  pan. 


as  soon  ns  thi^  irait  of  the  boy  was  nadspuUie,  tbs 
child  was  inundated  with  petitions. 
It  M  Adas  tbat  the  rod  was  ever  resorted  to  in  the 

education  of  young  Napoleon.  Madame  de  Montes- 
quiou,  on  the  contrary,  having  recourse  to  more  wise 
and  ttseM  meana  of  correcting  bis  fhnlts.   He  was, 

on  mo^t  orra<?ions,  good-natured  and  tractable,  and 
would  iisten  to  reason,  but  he  nevertheless  partook 
of  the  nature  of  bis  fttber,  being  restless  and  nnpetii. 
ous  in  his  temper  at  times,  when  he  would  give  way 
to  paroxysms  of  fury.  One  day,  as  he  was  rolling 
himself  on  the  carpet,  and  uttering  the  most  vehement 
cries,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  re- 
monttrancei  of  his  governess,  the  latter  proceeded  to 
close  the  windows  and  shut  to  the  blinds,  when  the 
boy  astonished,  immediately  rose,  and  forgetting  the 
dreninstanee  that  had  exdted  hia  rage,  desired  to 
know  why  Vi-h.ir.c  le  Montesquiou  had  shut  the 
windows,  and  enveloped  the  chamber  in  darkneas. 
'•It  is  under  an  apprehension  that  yon  would  be 
heard,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
French  people  would  wish  for  aj>rinceHke  yourself  if 
iheyknewthatyouwerein  tbehabit  of  throwing  your- 
self in  sucli  passions?"  "  Do  yon  l)elieve  they  li nl 
me  ?"  exclaimed  tbe  prince ;  "  I  should  be  e.Ytreuirly 
sorry.  Pardon  me.  Mamma  Qntm,  (such  was  the 
appellation  he  gave  to  his  governess),  I  will  do  it  no 
more.**  It  was  in  this  manner  the  exemplary  tutor 
of  the  young  prince  inspired  in  her  pupil's  mind  a 
dreaii  of  bkme,  and  instilled  a  respect  for  public 
oninioo,  so  essentially  requisite  in  all  classes,  while 
she  toiled  to  cultivate  those  praiseworthy  sentiments 
which  had  been  implanted  by  nature.  UTiis  ciremn. 
staiice,  as  the  emperor  observed  to  Count  Las  Ctsea 
at  St.  Helena,  afforded  a  very  difft  rent  lesson  to  that 
addressed  by  M.  de  ViUeroi  to  Louis  XV.— '« Behold 
all  those  people,  my  nrinee,  they  belong  to  you ;  all 
the  men  you  see  yonder  are  yours." 

During  the  regency  of  Maria  Louisa  she  had  fre- 
quently corresponded  with  the  emperor,  and  con- 
cealed nothing  from  him  respecting  the  situation  of 
affhtrsin  the  French  capital,  and  the  provinces  where 
the  general  cry  was  for  |)eace.  His  ministers,  how. 
ever,  were  less  sincere,  only  dwelling  on  the  inex- 
hauatible  resources  of  France,  wherefore  the  emperor 
was  led  to  imagine  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  the 
last  man  as  well  as  the  last  crown  piece  in  the  em- 
pire. Tbe  news  of  some  trifling  sQceeatea  bad  reached 
the  court,  which  inspired  faint  hopes,  when  there  sud- 
denly  arrived  at  St.  Cloud  two  travelling  carriages, 
and  It  was  speedily  known  that  the  emperor  had  un- 
expectedly returned  to  ann'^tnnre  fresh  disasters.  'Hie 
empress,  fullyacquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Austria, 
had  dreaded  the  return  of  her  husband.  She  found 
him,  however,  calm  and  resigned,  and  as  yet  not 
despairing  of  a  change  of  fortune,  calculating  tbe  re- 
sources he  still  possessed,  and  showing  no  s)'mptoras 
of  making  his  wife  responsible  for  the  defection  of 
her  father.  After  tbe  departure  of  the  emperor  to 
join  his  army,  Maria  il-i  and  her  son  remained  in 
the  capital  under  protection  of  the  national  guard,  to 
whom,  on  parting,  the  emperor  bad  solemnly  confided 


their  safety,  and  who  showed  themselv 
sp^t  worthy  tbe  confidence  reposed  in  them.  Josqih 
Bonapaile  already  contemplated  tbe  abandonnient  of 


biyiiizua  by  GoOglc 
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.  tnd  •tnmuMMlf  idvNad  the  tmpnu  to  adopt 

that  measure.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  jirncrrflcd  m 
for  as  the  outposts,  retired  at  fuU  gallop,  and  lalused 
the  same  terror  in  tbe  council  of  the  regencf,  as  he 
had  experienced  at  the  sight  of  tlie  er!pniy'«?  troops, 
which  he  perceived  in  the  diolance  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope.  Cambaceres,  who  on  most  occasions  had 
been  prood  of  hn  digni^,  tbea  nguded  it  only  as  a 
heavy  burden  of  which  m  wat  tnzUma  to  rid  him. 
srlf  in  ciniLT  ti:>  (niit  Paris,  as  iliij  the  majority  of  the 
senators,  and  a  boat  of  individuala,  who  during  tbe 
praeediiw  tweBly-fow  hoon  had  passed  the  burner  of 
Fontaineoleau,  bein?  the  only  gate  then  firee.  Clarke, 
duke  de  Feltre,  prevailed  on  the  empress  to  fly,  by 
perusing,  in  open  council,  a  letter  firom  tfbe  emperor, 
v,}icrein  he  advised  that  the  emprcRS  and  his  son 
bliould  leave  Paris  in  case  it  was  menaced  by  an  at- 
tack, adding,  *'  that  he  would  prefer  seeing  them  both 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Seine  raliier  than  hehtild  thnn  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy."  The  departure,  ihcretoie, 
tvas  determined  upon  during  the  night  of  the  28th 
and  29th  of  Merdi,  when,  at  six  o'cImJc  in  tbe  morn- 
ing, the  whole  coort  eet  out  for  Rambooillet,  in  the 
route  fur  Hlols,  alinniloninj;  the  capital  tr)  i'.H  falo, 
without  iuving  adopted  any  precautionary  measures, 
not  even  that,  eo  eeaenlially  reouisite,  of  traasfBrring 
the  sitting  nf  the  legislative  body  to  some  other  city. 

Previous  to  this  ill-juiLged  proceeding,  a  delibera- 
tion had  been  held  h^  the  council  of  the  regency, 


trrc  the 


com 


mands  of  the  emperor  had 


been  maiie  known,  which  intimated  his  direct  oppO' 
•ition  to  the  raising  hie  eon  to  tbe  throne  while  he 
continued  to  exist ;  a  mensui-e  whtcli  Najioleon  well 
knew  had  been  advucaled  by  many  uf  bis  leading  ge- 
nerals and  a  certain  portion  of  the  senate.  Previous 
to  their  departure  the  following  facU  in  reference  to 
young  Na|K)leon,  was  remarked  with  astonishment, 
which,  under  ordniiry  circumstiinces.  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fit  of  puerile  perverse- 
new.  Jott  n  the  carriage  drove  up,  the  prince,  who 
had  ^u  i  n  acctistomed  to  take  airiugs  t  )  St.  Clond, 
C<nnpeigQe,  Fontainebleau,  &c..  refused  to  quit  his 
chamber,  uttering  the  most  vehement  screams,  and 
rolling  himself  upon  the  door,  exclaiming,  that  he 
would  continue  at  Paris  and  not  go  to  Hambouillet. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Madme  do  Hon  teKouioa  promised 
him  new  playthings ;  no  sooner  did  sne  present  her 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  gently  forcing  him  from  the 
Camber,  than  he  commenced  anew  his  cries  that  he 
would  not  quit  Paris* ao  that foree  was  ultimately  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  place  him  in  the  vehicle.  It 
was  indeed  the  last  time  that  hitn  i  r  his  mother 
saw  the  French  capital*  having  from  that  moment  bid 
adirn  to  Ptois  for  ever. 

Maria  f  .r  uiga  and  her  son  were  accompanied  by  all 
the  roeiuberis  of  the  council,  Talleyrand  excepted,  who 
continued  in  the  canital,  and  Clarke,  duke  de  Feltre, 
who  did  not  leave  Paris  until  the  loDo  .ving  day.  'Hie 
retreat  of  tbe  empress  proved  a  death-blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  Fkwisian  national  goard,  while  the  veteran 
troops  pm'tng  as  her  escort  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  facing  the  enemy's  farces.  The  step 
thus  resorted  to  was  equally  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  Napoleon  and  his  son,  as  the  abandonment 
of  the  capital  was  a  tacit  relinquishment  of  the  exist- 
ing government.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Talley- 
rand strenuously  opposed  the  proceedings,  and  it  wa^ 
ei^ually  cunjeetorsd  that  the  pmonago  aifaidfld  to, 

with  aauMnityof  th«  Mnate,  bad  IbiiM  dto 


of  proclaiming  young  Napoleoa  under  the  regenertf 

his  mother,  aided  by  a  council,  in  which  that  Mad> 
avelian  statesman  of  every  period,  and  tbrougb  emj 
change  of  government,  was  to  act  the  leading  pert. 

On  the  Ht  of  .\pril,  Caulincourt,  duke  de  ViceDts. 
was  despaiciied  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  bcisf 
bearer  ot  proposals  which  Napoleon  deemed  of  a  u. 
ture  to  disarm  the  hostile  sentinenta  of  the  mlocnt 
Not  only,  however,  did  die  ndoister nlead  mnislar 
his  master,  but  all  entreaties  were  alike  intSVctUal  u 
rararded  Maria  Louisa  and  tbe  king  of  Rome,  tht 
almd  monarehe  nAisuig  every  negotialiBn,  si  fti 
i  roiiosnlH  te  ndered  were  not  such  as  the  coalescwl po- 
tentates conceived  themselves  entitled  toexpect,isgR 
particularlv  after  the  sentiments  so  openly  pnasii 
gated  by  the  Parisians  and  tbe  French  people. 

On  the  lUh  of  the  above  month.  Napoleon,  in  thi 
name  of  hmiself  and  his  heirs,  renounced  all  right  ti 
thf  sovereignty  as  well  of  France  as  the  kingdom c( 
iialy,  and  every  other  territory  over  which  hueot- 
quests  had  given  him  a  claim.  The  island  of  Ella 
was  allotted  as  tbe  future  place  of  his  destination,  t» 
be  considered,  during  his  lifetime,  a  separate  phoci- 
jnlity,  held  by  him  as  an  ;i<  knnwledged  sovercifn 
It  was  further  stipulated  that  himself  and  fxmU 
shonid  receive  from  the  principalities  so  eumadcm 
a  revenue  of  five  millions  ;  that  Maria  Louisa «honlil 
!»e  recognised  .sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  I'itnnsiati 
Plaeentia,  the  Fame  to  devolve  to  her  son;  sodtbt 
a  proper  establishment  should  be  apjjropriatetl  ou:  t 
the  boundaries  uf  France  for  Prince  Kugen«  B-"> 
harnois,  viceroy  of  Italy. 

On  the  'i^nil  of  June,  I  Hl'V,  tbp  Trori!!  abdiotira 
of  Napoleon  took  place  aitcr  his  return  from  Bl* 
ami  iiic  l  eign  of  the  hundred  days,  when,  in  bit  ti- 
dress  to  the  (French  nation,  he  thus  expressed  kia- 
self : — "  In  commencing  war  to  maintain  Uw  aatioisi 
independence  I  relied  upon  a  union  of  the  coiDl"iii«^ 
efibrts  and  wishes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  tiiecai- 
curreneeofaUlhenationalaQdioridee,— dreoBUianni 
appear  to  me  to  be  changed.  My  political  lifeitil 
an  end,  and  I  proclaim  my  son  for  my  >ucte»»r. 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon  the  Second,  Emptr^ 
of  the  French."  Young  Napoleon  was  deprivfi!  d 
his  title  of  King  of  Rome,  and  declared  *inke 
Reichstadt  on  the  22nd  of  July,  ISIS,— tbe  ])::<^ 
dukedom  })v\r,'j:  (U-rived  from  a  place  of  that  oaat  a 
Bohemia,  li  ,\  in^  a  castle  and  fine  estate  attacbfJ  i" 
the  same.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  had  hvtn  t- 
dared  duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentiain  1S14,«^ 
])rincipality  would  have  devolved  to  her  son  hail  hi 
proved  the  survivor.  In  November  IS\'J  tbe  ns- 
peror  of  Austria  gave  a  grand  huntiog  ouitch  M 
Sdiloehoff,  a  magnificent  sporting  domain,  aM 
forty  Englbh  miles  east  of  Vienna,  on  the  leftlf?^* 
of  the  Danube.  'Vhe  nobles  of  tbe  court  and  ail  ^ 
foreign  ambassadors  were  present  during  the  amitse- 
ment  of  the  day's  shooting.  YoiiriL^  \r  :  ''leun.  beinf 
of  the  pai  ty,  begged  to  have  a  gun,  u  bicii  lite  einpf^*- 
after  mucli  cntrf  aty,  permitted,  with  strict  injuDction* 
that  it  might  be  cii-irt'i^d  with  powder  only.  M'<^ 
two  fires  be  was  rallied  U{ion  being  a  baJ  sbot. 
told  that  ho  had  hittef  dediM  any  further  Mta}^ 
By  what  means  we  are  not  ore|Nred  to  stale,  ly  * 
that  moment  he  discovered  the  trick  which  WW* 
l)ut  upon  him,  and  remonstrated  with  bis  granilfath?^. 
when,  after  much  pleading,  be  was  alkiwed 
charge  of  Aou  am  htoiUEht  down  his  fint  uev 
;)  to  t$e  iMspniilUe  ddight  i 
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of  the  emperor  and  all  present.  Monsieur  Mcry,  a 
French  gcDtlemau,  at  the  close  of  1829,  visited  Vi- 
eaiw  for  tlw  express  purpose  of  procuring  an  inter- 
vtenr  with  the  duke  de  Reich stadt»  from  whom  we 
learn  the  following  particularB : — 

He  waiUd  vpoo  Count  Czemine,  grand  dumber* 
lain  to  the  emperor,  and  made  known  the  nature  of 
his  visit,  when  the  count  expre&sed  no  astonishment, 
but Verelv  directed  him  to  applv  to  Count  Dietrich- 
•tciQfto  whose  special  care  the  eunataonof  the  prince 
consigned,  permitting  the  trmveller  to  present 
himself  under  his  ausitin  s.  "  To  the  functions  of 
grand  master  of  the  duke  de  Reichatadt,  the  count 
united  diet  of  eupreme  director  of  the  imperial  libiiF. 
ry,  and  in  such  quality  was  empowered  to  inquire 
under  what  title,  as  a  literary  character,  I  prtisented 
myeelf  before  him.  He  was,  I  noon  found,  aware  of 
tiie  works  I  had  produced,  in  conjunction  with  M. 
Barthelemy,  and  naving  purposely  jirovided  myself 
witli  a  copy  of  our  last  production,  I  presentea  the 
aame,  which  was  most  graciously  accepted. 

<*'M.leComle,'eudri,  'since  you  so  ftr  deign  to 
frvour  me,  I  feel  emtioldened  tn  '^uf  pllcitc  that  you 
would  reader  me  assistance  on  the  sut))ect  that  has 
praaapted  mf  visit  to  Vienna.  I  came  for  the  ex. 
pre««  purpose  of  presenting  a  book  to  the  fluke  de 
Reichstadt,  than  whom  no  person  is  so  capable  as 
yourself  of  seconding  my  views.'  Scarcely  liad  I 
pronounced  the  opeung  words  of  this  humble  soli- 
dtatioii,  than  I  saw  the  leanmaof  the coniit  assume 
a  different  expression,  who  after  a  ailenca  of  eoroe 
aeo>ads,  made  answer— 

*"  la  it  reallv  a  bet,  SUr,  that  you  have  journeyed 
to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with 
the  young  prince  i  Who  could  ^ve  prompted  you 
to  undertake  such  a  step?  le  it  posadUe  that  you 
can  have  calculated  on  tne  success  of  your  journey  ? 
If  sneh  be  the  case,  they  must  entertatn  very  false 
and  ridiculous  ideas  IB  Fianc^  concerning  what  oc- 
curs at  Vienna.' 

**  My  replf  was,  I  had  no  mission  whatsoever  from 
anyone  to  fulfil  in  visitin^^  Austria;  that  the  journey 
was  my  own  act  and  deedi  while  in  France  a  general 
opinion  prevailed,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
procurinff  an  introduction  to  the  duke  f!e  Re^chstadt; 
and  that  U  was  publicly  believed  Frenchmen  were  wel> 
corned  by  him  with  paitieidar  cordiality.  *  Perhaps, 
added  I, '  mj  seal  may  appear  somewhat  importunate ; 
yet  consider,  Monsieiir  le  Comte,  I  have  just  pub- 
lished a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  and  is  it 
then  sin^rular  that  I  should  be  desirous  of  hying  the 
prodoctionattlieleelof  hiseott?  Do  yon  imagine 
that  a  literary  homage  of  this  description  can  h-ivc- 
any  hidden  motive?  It  only  remains  with  yoursclt 
to  certify  to  the  contrary.  1  do  not  wish  t»  confer 
with  the  prince  alone ;  it  shall  be  in  your  presence, 
nay,  before  ten  persons,  if  requisite  i  and  »hould  asingle 
word  escape  my  lips,  which  could  tend  to  an-aken  tne 
most  hidden  policy,  I  am  resigned  to  spend  the  le- 
mainder  of  my  days  in  some  Austrian  fortress.' 

"Thf  L'rnnd  master  then  proceeded  to  slate,  that 
all  the  rt  purls  disseminated  in  France  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ituiividuala  having  Iwen  admitted  to  the  duke 
fie  Riichsiadt  were  false;  that  he  was  fully  j>er- 
suaded  the  motives  of  my  journey  were  purely  con- 
nected with  literature,  and  had  no  reference  what- 
soever to  political  views ;  that,  nevertheless,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  trespass  on  his  orders :  that 
ih^  roininaiids  issued  on  the  subject ofsuch  iostruc- 
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tions  were  peremptory;  that  the  measure  was  not 
the  result  of  momentary  caprice,  but  a  premeditated 
system  pursued  by  the  two  courts;  that  they  did 
not  apply  ttt  me  personallv,  but  to  every  one  who 
should  attempt  to  approach  the  prince,  and  that  it 
would  be  highly  improper  I  should  take  anything  to 
mj'self;  in  short,  addeu  the  count,  what  oMfrht  toe.x- 
cui^e  the  rigorous  conduct  pur<jUed,i.s  anyaitempl  that 
might  be  made  upon  the  person  of  the  young  prince. 

" '  True,'  said  1,  in  answer, '  an  attempt  of  that  de- 
scription is  always  to  be  apprehended,  for  the  dttlto 
de  Keichstadt  is  not  environed  by  guards;  a  reso- 
lute assassin  might,  at  any  time,  surprise  him,  and  a 
second  of  time  wovdd  suffice  to  perpetrate  the  deed; 
your  caution,  however,  on  that  side  is  defectlx  e  In 
the  present  instance  you  are,  perhaps,  apprehensive 
that  too  fret  an  intercoarse  with  strangers  should 
reveal  secret.<)  to  him  and  gi%'e  birth  to  dangerone 
hopes;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  your  rigour,  is  it 
poHsible  to  prevent  a  letter  being  openly  or  clandes- 
tinely conveyed  to  him;  a  petition,  or  advice,  for 
instance,  might  be  handed  to  him  wh'de  taking  ttie 
air;  at  the  theatre  or  any  other  place  1.  myself, 
instead  of  franklv  addressing  you  as  i  have  done, 
might  have  placea  myself  in  his  way,  and  then  holdly 
ap[>rnn[ched  him,  and,  even  in  your  presence,  re- 
mated  to  his  hand  a  copy  of  my  poem.  You  rcc, 
I  migfayt  by  that  means  nave  rendered  all  your  pre- 
cautions nugatory,  and  accomplished  my  purpose 
(m  an  unlicensed  manner  I  allow),  but,  at  the  aame 
time,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  prince  would  have 
received  my  work,  and  perused  it;  at  all  events  lie 
would  have  known  the  title. 

"The count  Dietrichstein  tlim  rcplir  l.  in  n  man- 
ner that  curdled  my  blood  with  astomsliment: — 
'  Hear  me,  1^1  lestaMured,  that  the  prince  neither 
hears,  sees,  or  reads  any  thing  but  what  we  are  will* 
ing  he  should  be  acauainted  with  and  witness.  If 
l)y  chance  he  receivea  a  letter,  a  slij)  of  paper,  or  n 
volume,  that  bad  escaped  our  vigilance,  rest  assured, 
his  first  care  would  be  to  hand  it  over  to  us,  ere  he 
procceilt'd  to  inspect  the  contents;  he  would  not 
take  upon  himself  to  glance  at  the  writing  until  we 
had  pronounced  that  he  might  inspect  the  aame 
without  danger.' 

" '  From  this  it  appears,  count,  that  the  son  of  Na- 
poleon is  far  indeed  from  enjoying  that  fceedook 
which  we  suppose  is  accorded  him.' 

**  •  The  prince.  Sir,  is  not  a  prisoner— but 
he  in  placed  in  a  very 


iliar  situation.    Mnv  I 


solicit  you  will  importune  ine  by  no  more  questious ; 
I  have  it  not  in  my  poww  to  give  you  the  satisfacw 

tion  you  require ;  I  ticg  you  will  abandon  the  pro- 
ject  which  led  you  hither}  1  repeat,  your  labour  will 
be  fruitless.' 

" '  If  8ucb  be  the  case,  count,  yott debar  me  from 
indulging  a  hope.  1  most  certainly  cannot  think  of 
addressing  myself  in  any  other  rpiarier  after  such  a 
decided  interdict  upon  your  part,  and  I  feel  that  it 
would  he  useless  to  renew  my  importunities;  but, 
at  all  events,  you  certainly  cannot  refuse  to  present 
my  luiie  work  yourself^  in  the  name  of  the  author; 
be  has,  no  doubt,  a  library,  and  this  production  is 
not  of  Huch  n  dangeroos  nature  as  to  be  expunged 
from  the  collection.* 

"  The  count  Dietrichstein  shook  his  Ik  ad,  in  token 
of  irresolution ;  1  felt  convinced  that  it  became  pain, 
ful  to  him  to  pronounce  naeeond  refusal  during  the 
same  interview;  conaeqnently,  not  being  desirous  to 
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compel  him  to  enter  into  a  more  ample  explanatitm, 
I  took  my  leave,  requetUng  that  he  would  yanm 

my  poem,  in  order  to  conrince  himself  it  con- 
tained nothinj{  of  a  seditious  tendency,  and  to  lead 
me  to  indulge  a  hope  that,  after  such  aasurance,  be 
might  complj  with  my  last  solicitation. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  1  again  railed  npon  the 
tnand  master,  and  renewed  my  former  apphcatiuo. 
He  was  ebviously  astonished  et  my  determmed  per- 
spvf  rnnrc.  '  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  oir,' 
said  lie ;  '  your  wi»h  to  see  the  prince  becomes  too 
iinporiunate;  rest  satisfied  in  knowing  that  he  is 
happy,  wad  diTeeted  of  ambitioa  $  hie  eureer  is  al- 
reaoy  traced  ooti  he  wiU  never  approadi  the  froii- 
tierR  'f  I'r  nee  ;  he  will  not  even  mdulge  a  thought 
of  the  kind.  Kepeat  all  I  bare  said  to  your  fellow- 
countrymen,  let  the  \  ei]  of  deception  be  torn  from 
their  eye«,  if  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  wish  to  hind 
you  to  secrecy  respecting  any  thing  I  have  uttered, 
nay,  the  very  reverse;  I  beg  that,  on  your  retium  to 
Fiaae^  you  will  publish  every  mini,  and  annex  your 
own  comments.  In  respect  to  rendtting  the  copy  of 
your  work,  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  comply  ;  your 
hook,  as  a  poem,  is  very  clever,  but  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  the  handi  of  the  eon  of  Napoleon;  your 
style  abounding  in  imagery,  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions you  give,  and  the  lively  colours  in  which  your 
history  is  traced ;  every  thing,  in  his  youtbfid  brain, 
might  excite  enthusiasm  and  kindle  those  germs  of 
ambition  which,  without  any  possible  result,  would 
only  ser\'e  to  pive  hirn  a  distaste  for  his  actual  situa- 
tion. Of  history,  he  knowa  every  thing  which  it  ia 
eeeential  for  him  to  learn,  that  i»  to  eay,  names  and 
dates;  conseqiiently  you  must  be  wcUav^re  that  your 
pamphlet  is  by  no  means  adapted  for  his  perusal.' 

"  1  still  interceded  for  a  time,  but  found  that  the 
grand  master  no  longnr  att^-nded  to  me  with  civility; 
when,  not  deairouii  to  weary  myself  by  fruitless  im- 
portunities, at  the  same  time  fully  convinced  that  I 
had  indulged  in  a  fruitless  hope,  I  looked  upon  this 
visit  as  a  farewell  sudience,  and  had  nothing  left 
but  to  retrace  my  Bteps  to  France. 

*'  Until  the  moment  of  my  departure  1  continued 
to  visit  die  persons  who  had  uniformly  interatted 
themselves  ao  much  in  ray  behalf.  On  one  of  those 
occasions  I  learned  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
duke  de  Reiehatadt,  which  particularly  struck  me. 
I  have  it  from  an  undeniable  source,  and  did  I  not 
apprehend  that  some  ill  might  result  to  my  inform- 
ant, I  should  ({ive  the  name  to  the  public.  Let 
the  reader,  therefore,  remain  satisfied  with  knowing 
that  the  laidy  is  in  the  habit  of  famifiariy  conversing 
with  the  prince  almost  daily.  On  a  recent  oclu  /n  ii 
tht!  duke  de  Reichstadt  seemed  absorbed  with  some 
idea  that  appeared  to  have  permanently  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind  ;  he  did  not  attend  to  the  accus- 
tomed course  of  his  studies,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
striking  his  forehead  with  vehemence,  at  the  same 
time  testifying  a  degree  of  impatienca,  hm  suffered 
these  wonis  to  escape  hhn :  *But  what  do  they  in- 
tend to  do  with  me  then? — do  they  imagine  that  I 
possess  the  intellects  of  my  father^ 

'*  Hence  we  might  be  led  to  infor,  that  the  ram- 
pnrt  whereby  the  young  prince  was  environed,  had 
been  scaled;  that  some  letter  or  indiscreet  slip  uf 
pa]>er  had  reached  him,  and  thai  for  once  he  had 
dared  infringe  upon  the  commands  prescribed,  of 
his  never  perusing  a  hne  which  had  not  iirsl  lucl 
the  eyes  of^his  pneeplon. 


"  It  was  at  the  theatre  of  the  court  (HofUieMber^ 
where  1  fiiat  had  a  tight  of  Iftta  dnka  de  AddtHid* 
d>e  honae  htxnf(  mmirhable  for  die  piuBMss  tsl 

simplicity  of  it,-:  : orations.  They  perform,  inliv 
criminately,  both  comedy  and  tragedy,  md  eren 
low  farces  that  woaM  disgrace  our  third-rate  phqr- 
hon^rH.  'Hie  yonng  prince  took  his  seat  ratbcr  it 
llie  i)ack  part  of  the  box,  his  visage  w-j^  pale  ww 
melancholy,  and  no  testimonials  of  applttMOOt 
manifestea  on  his  arrival.  His  regara  wu  coo* 
stantly  riveted  on  the  business  of  the  scene,  he 
scarcely  ever  directed  a  glance  at  the  audience,  and 
on  quitting  the  box,  the  same  silence  pemfkd 
throughout  die  audience  as  had  bosD  mmiiwlri  sa 
his  arrival.  Were  I  to  speak  from  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  of  the  youth,  I  shoold  c<r- 
taihly  ptonotmce  that  he  was  spirit-broken,  and 
that  a  rooted  sadness  weighed  at  hcnrt  ;  whether 
this  was  the  result  of  a  warped  edueuuon,  or  a 
concomitant  of  the  malady  that  was  said  to  prt; 
upon  hiffl»  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  lo  dticr- 
mine.** 

The  following  touching  remarks  occurred  in  ale^tr 
from  Vienna,  inserted  in  a  Paris  paper : — "  Apniv<« 
of  Napoleon.  Hisunfortunsteson  is  oertablydyiof- 

Malpelti,  his  phyeirim,  hnd  for  some  time  sf«>k« 
of  him  in  such  a  manner  a»  to  leave  verf  htlk 
— but  that  little  has  now  vanished.  The  duke  of 
Reichstadt's  disorder  is  a  pulmonary  phthiMS,  wbid 
slowly  destroys  him.  The  poor  young  man  sui  i 
few  aays  since,  '  So  young!  is  there  then  no  rtii»- 
dy  i  My  birth  and  my  death  will  be  the  only  pMst 
M  icmembranoe.'  Some  time  snice  Ins  noAtf 
sent  to  him  the  superb  cratHr  pre-i  nti'd  at  hi*  tedi 
by  the  city  of  Paris.  He  deposited  it  tn  thcimrt- 
rial  treasury,  and  recalUng  tne  circumstance  tout 
mind  a  few  days  since,  said,  'My  tomb  will  be  bm^ 
:ny  cradle.'  1  was  at  Paris,"  observes  the  wntcf,"'»i 
the  time  of  his  birth,  and  present  at  the  grwd  n- 
view  which  Napoleott  gave  upon  thitf  occssioB,ii 
order  to  present  to  the  troops  the  ittfont  sinrff 
decorated  with  a  crown.  Who  would  then  ha« 
anticipated  that,  proscribed  like  him  through  rinl 
discords,  I  should  see  him  die  at  Vienna 
mother  is  ill  at  a  distance  from  him  Hi=  lo-s"  '' 
be  much  regretted  i  he  is  good  and  kind-hean^, » 
well  as  clever  and  handsome.  Tho  sncrameDt  u  u 
be  administered  to  him  this  morning.  What  t 
mournful  destiny  is  his  I  On  the  day  prectdiac 
that  of  his  death,  the  unfortunate  prince  said  to  bs 
mother,  '  The  dream  of  life  will  soon  be  at  aa  esi 
Do  not  weep,  my  dear  mother;  my  life  hats  beaaci 
short  durati><rj,  ljut  1  hnve  nr>  enemies.  Myns-"!^' 
wUl  b«  transmitted  to  posterity.'  The  priac*  sits 
gave  Maria  Louisa  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  in  vhi^ 
he  had  mingled  some  of  his  own  hair  widi  dal« 
his  father.  Shortly  after  the  young  prujce  exjaW"- 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  just  eoierrd 
twenty-second  year.  It  is  univeisaUy  behend^ 
the  disorder  of  whidi  this  unfortmirte  yonng  jpnsci 
died  was  a  pulmonary  complaint.  But  n^;inybiT« 
ascribed  his  death  to  poison.  If  any  urdair  sat^ 
were  resorted  to  it  esnnot  for  a  moment  be  aaenbw 
to  bis  own  family.  By  his  gran'lfaiher,  the  «ni|i«* 
Francis,  the  duke  de  Reicbstadt  was  Ulored,  aai 
equally  cherished  by  his  uncle  the  archduke  Chsrk* 
To  speak  of  his  mother  would  be  prepostefous;  sbU 
as  to  Metteruich.  he  is  too  shrewd  a  pohticiaa  sad 
German  at  heart,  not  to  havo  bsenMj*""*" 
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the  valuable  stake  that  remained  in  the  hanJs  of 
Aastria,  while  the  young  prince  existed,  to  have  for 
«  roomeiit  contempUted  his  death  from  any  political 
motive  whataocver." 

REID,  THOM  AS,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and 
metaphysician,  who  wa^  born  on  the  'i6th  of  April, 
]710»  at  Strachen,  in  Kincardineshire.    Hia  educa- 
tion commenced  at  a  kcIiooI  in  Kincardine,  and  was 
completed  at  Maritschal  colkge,  Ahet^leen.    His  re- 
ndenoe  at  tlta  nniveraity  was  prolonged  beyond  the 
usual  terra  in  conaequence  of  hia  apptMiitiiient  to 
the  office  of  librarian,  which  had  been  endowed  by 
one  of  his  ancestors  about  a  century  before.  Tlie 
situation  was  accepuhle  to  him,  as  it  afl'orded  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  passion  for  study,  and 
united  the  charms  of  a  learned  society  with  the  quiet 
of  an  academical  retreat.    During  this  period  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  John  Stewart,  afterwards 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  college,  and 
author  of  *'  A  Commentary  on  Newton's  Quadrature 
of  Curves."    His  predilection  for  mathematical  pur- 
suits was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  this  con- 
nexion, and  h«  frequently  war  mentioned,  with 
pleasure,  the  ardour  with  which  they  both  prose- 
cuted these  fascinating  studies,  and  tlie  lighta  which 
they  imparted  mutusuly  to  each  utlu  r,  in  their  first 
perusal  of  the  "  Principia,"  at  a  time  when  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Newtonian  discoveries  was  only  to  be 
acquired  in  the  writings  of  their  illustrious  author. 
In  1736  Dr.  Aoid  reaigncd  hia  office  of  bbnhan.  aod 
•eeomiMaied  Mr.  Stewart  on  an  excmvion  to  £n|f- 
land.   They  visited,  together,  London,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge  and  were  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
«f  many  persons  of  the  firat  Uterary  eminence.  Hia 
relation  to  Dr.  David  Gregory  procured  him  a  ready 
access  to  Martin  Folkes,  whose  house  concentrated 
the  most  intereeting  objects  which  the  metropolis  had 
to  offer  to  his  curiosity.   At  Cambridge  he  ww  Dr. 
Bentley,  who  deUghted  him  with  his  learning,  and 
amused  him  with  !iis  vanity;  and  enjoyed  repeatedly 
the  conversation  of  the  blind  mathematician,  Saun- 
derson ;  •  nhenomenon  in  the  biatory  of  the  human 
mind,  to  wnicb  he  has  referred  more  than  once  in 
hiii  ijhilo»ophical  speculations.    With  the  learned 
gentleman  who  was  bis  companion  in  this  journey, 
lie  maintained  an  uninterrupted  friendship  till  17f>n, 
when  Mr,  Stewart  died  of  a  mali(<nant  fever.  His 
death  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  deeply 
afflicting  to  Dr.  Reid'a  aenaibility ;  the  same  diaorder 
proving  firtd  tohia  wife  and  daughter,  both  of  whom 
were  buried  with  him  in  one  j^ravc. 

In  1737  Dr.  Heid  wan  pretiented,  bv  the  King's 
college  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New  Machar 
i  n  the  same  county ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
lie  entered  on  hia  preferment  were  far  fi'om  auspi- 
tanoM,   The  inlcjupaate  teal  of  one  of  hia  prede- 
ceasora,  and  an  avernon  to  the  law  of  ^troni^ge,  had 
so  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  parishioner*  agunst 
him  that,  in  the  first  discharge  of  his  clerical  func- 
tions, he  had  not  only  to  encounter  the  most  violent 
opposition,  but  wa*  ttooaed  to  personal  danger. 
His  unwearied  attention,  nowever, to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  the  imldatiiiii  and  forbearanceof  his  temper,  and 
the  actiTe  cpirit  of  his  humanity,  aoon  overcame  all 
these  prejudices ;  and,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
when  he  was  called  to  a  different  situation,  the  same 
persons  whohad  suffered  tht  luselves  to  beso  farmisled  i 
ae  to  take  a  ahare  in  the  outrages  ^ain^t  him,  follow- 1 
•d  him  on  hkdi^iitarc^wldi  mir  Ueasinga  and  tMn.  | 
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Dr.  Reid's  popularity  at  New  Machar  increased 
considerablr  after  his  marriage,  in  174U,  with  Eliza* 
beth,  daughter  of  hia  tmcle,  Dr.  George  Reid,  phy- 
aieian,  in  London.  The  accommodating  manners  of 
this  excellent  woman,  and  her  (,'iiod  offices  auionj? 
the  sick  and  necessitous  .so  endeared  the  family  to 
the  neighbourhood,  that  itt  removal  waa  regained  aa 
a  general  misfortune. 

A  paper  which  he  published  in  "  Hie  Philosophical 
Transactions"  of  the  royal  society,  for  the  year  1748, 
afforda  aome  light  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  his 
apeeulattona  about  this  i)eriod.  It  is  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  Quantity,  occasioned  by  rcadin^^  a  Trea- 
tise, in  which  Simple  and  Compound  Ratios  are  ap- 
plied to  Virtoe  and  Merit  ;**  and  ahows  plainly,  by 
Its  contents,  that  although  he  had  not  yet  en  ii  ly 
relinquished  the  favourite  researches  of  his  youth,  he 
was  bemnning  to  direct  hia  thoughts  to  otiier  ob- 
jects, rhc  treatise  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this  pa- 
per was  manifesdy  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Uriyiu  of 
our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  by  Dr.  Hutche- 
son  of  Gla^ow.  According  to  this  very  ingeniona 
writer,  the  moment  of  twbhe  good  produced  by  an 
individual,  depending  partly  on  his  benevolence,  and 
}>artly  on  his  ability,  the  relation  between  these  difle- 
rent  moral  ideas  nmy  be  expressed  in  the  technicail 
form  of  algebraists,  by  saying  that  the  first  is  in  the 
compound  proportion  of  the  two  others.  lieace. 
Dr.  Hutcheson  infers,  that  "  the  bnievefanee  of  an 
agent  (which  in  this  syatem  ia  aynonjmona  with  hia 
moral  merit)  is  proporttonal  to  a  fraction,  having 
the  moment  of  good  for  the  numerator,  and  the  abi- 
lity of  the  agent  for  the  denominator."  Varioua 
other  examples  of  a  similar  nature  occur  in  the  same 
work,  and  are  stated  with  a  gravity  not  alto^^ether 

orthv  of  the  author.  It  is  probable,  that  they  were 
inteiMKd  merely  aa  illustrations  of  his  general  rea- 
sonings, not  as  media  of  investigation  for  the  dis- 
covery of  new  conclusions:  but  they  appeared  to 
Dr.  Ueid  to  be  an  innovation  which  it  was  of  import- 
ance to  resist,  on  account  of  the  tendency  it  might 
have  (by  confounding  the  evidenee  of  di^rent 
branches  of  science)  to  retard  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. The  very  high  reputation  which  Dr.  Hutche- 
eon  then  possessed  in  the  tmiveraities  of  Scotland, 
added  to  the  then  recent  attempts  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Cheyne  to  apply  mathematical  reasoning  of  medi- 
cine,  would  fievtou-,  it  is  likely,  an  interest  on  Dr. 
Reid'a  Essay  at  the  time  of  iu  publication,  which 
it  can  aearcely  he  expected  to  poaaeaa  at  present 
Many  of  the  ob.servations,  however,  which  it  con- 
tains, are  acute  and  original;  and  all  of  them  are 
expressed  with  tliat  cleameea  and  precision,  ao  eon> 
spicuous  in  his  suhseqtient  compositions.  'ITie  cir- 
cumstance which  renderti  u  subject  susceptible  of 
mathematical  consideration,  is  accurately  stated, 
and  the  proper  pravinee  of  that  science  defined  in 
such  a  manner  at  suflSciently  to  expose  the  absurd- 
ity of  those  abuses  of  its  technical  phfMCOlllgy 
which  were  at  that  time  prevalent. 

In  1 753  die  professors  of  King'e  college  deeted  Dr. 
Reid  professor  of  philosophy,  in  testimony  of  the  li  i  i;h 
opinion  they  had  iurined  of  his  learning  and  abilitie^i. 
'llie  department  of  science  which  was  assigned  to  him 
by  the  general  system  of  education  in  that  university, 
comprehended  mathematics  and  i>hy«icii  as  well  as 
logic  and  ethics.  A  similar  system  was  pursued  for- 
merly in  the  other  universities  of  Scotland ;  the  same 
prafinm  Ae&eondhietiDg  his  pupils  through  all  those 
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brandiM  of  knowledge  wliich  are  now  appropriated 
to  different  teacli I  r  And  where  he  happened  for- 
tunately to  poiiijestj  ti)0!>e  various  accoraplishmentH 
which  mitinguished  Dr.  Reid  in  ao  remarkable  a  de- 
gree, it  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  unity  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  method  of  which  such  academical 
courses  admitted,  muit  noeeinriljr  have  possessed 
important  advantages  over  that  more  minute  subdi- 
vision of  literary  labour  which  has  since  been  intro- 
duced. But  as  public  establishments  ought  to  adapt 
themselves  to  what  is  ordinary  rather  than  to  what 
ie  iKMsible,  it  is  not  surprising  that  experienoeahould 
have  gradually  suf^gested  an  arr:u,^r,  :,jent  more  suit- 
able to  the  narrow  limits  which  commooly  circuin- 
•cribe  human  genius.  Soon  after  Dr.  Reid'e  removal 
to  Aberdeen  he  projected,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Dr.  John  Gregory,  a  luerary  tiociety,  which 
nulHisted  for  many  years,  and  which  seems  to  have 
b  ill  ilie  happiest  effects  in  a«-akrn:ri.r  and  directing 
that  Mpirit  of  philosophical  research  which  has  since 
redscted  so  much  lustre  on  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  meetings  of  this  society  were  held  weekly,  and 
afforded  the  members  (beside  the  advantages  to  be 
ilerived  from  a  mutual  communication  of  their  senti- 
meats  on  the  common  object  of  their  parsutt)  an 
opportunity  of  sohjeetin)^  tbeir  intended  publications 
to  the  test  of  friendly  criticism.  Tlie  niiralu  r  <>(  v:i- 
luable  worlis  which  issued  nearly  about  the  same  time 
from  individuab  connected  with  this  institution,  more 
particularly  the  writings  of  Reid,  Gregory,  Campbell, 
Beattie.  and  Gerard,  furnish  the  best  panegyric  on  the 
en%htened  views  of  those  under  whose  airection  it 
was  originally  formed,  .•\mnnk'  these  works  the  most 
original  and  profound  was  unquestionably  the  "  In- 
<|uiry  into  the  Human  Mind/'  uublishedbyDr.  Reid 
in  1/64.  The  plan  appears  to  nave  been  conceived, 
and  the  subject  deeply  meditated,  by  the  author  long 
ttcfuie.  From  a  passage  in  the  dedication  it  would 
seem,  that  the  speculationa  which  terminated  in  these 
condnidons  hadeonmienced  as  earlv  as  the  year  1 739, 
at  wliieh  |)eriud  the  publication  of  Nir  Hume's  "  !>(  ,i 
tisc  of  Humau  Nature"  inducad  him  for  the  hriit  Ume 
**  to  call  in  question  the  principles  commonly  received 
with  regard  to  the  liuman  understanding."  In  his 
"  Edsayjj  on  tlic  IiUellectual  Powers,"  he  acknow. 
ledges  that  in  his  youth  he  had,  without  examination, 
admitted  the  eslablislied  opinions  on  which  Mr. 
Hume's  system  of  Kcepticism  wast  raised  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  conse(]uences  which  these  opinions  seemed 
to  inrolve  which  roused  his  suspicions  concerning 
their  truth.  "  If  I  may  presxnne,"  says  he,  *'  to  speak 
my  own  sentiments,  I  once  believed  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  so  firmly  as  to  embrace  liie  whole  of  Berkeley's 
system  along  with  it ;  till  finding  other  consequences 
to  follow  from  it,  which  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than 
the  want^of  a  material  world,  it  came  into  my  mind 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  question.  What 
f  vidi  nce  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects 
of  my  knowledge  are  idean  in  my  own  mind  i  From 
that  time  to  the  present  I  have  been  candidly  and  im- 
partially, as  I  think,  seeking  for  the  evidence  of  thi.s 
principle ;  but  can  Hnd  none  ezceptmg  the  authority 
of  pliilosophera." 

Mr.  Ilumc  read  the  manuscript  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  work,  and  he  addrensed  himself  to 
the  author  in  tcrm.s  so  candid  and  lilieral,  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  bis  memory  to  withhold  from  the 
public  so  plsasing  a  roemoriu  of  his  chaiwter: — 
**  By  Dr.  Bhur'a  means,'*  he  says,  "  1  have  been  la^ 
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voured  with  the  perusal  of  your  peifiHniiBM^vliA 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and  attention  It 
rt  rtainly  very  rare  thai  a  piece  so  deeply  phiiow- 
;  lucal  is  wrote  with  so  much  spirit,  and  aflbrit  m 
much  entertainment  to  the  reader;  thou),'li !  r. 
Htill  regret  the  disadvantage  under  wtiich  1  ma  it,  is 
I  never  had  the  whole  perfomuneeatoncsbcisRac^ 
and  could  not  be  able  fully  to  compare  one  pvtrith 
another.  To  this  reason,  chiefly,  I  ascribe  woe  c^- 
scuritiea  whici/,  in  spite  of  yoiur  short  analysis  orab. 
stracty  still  seem  to  hang  over  your  tjMm.  Set  I 
most  do  yon  the  justice  to  own,  that  wben  I  me 
into  your  ideas  no  man  appears  to  express  binuelf 
with  greater  perspicuity  than  you  do ;  a  talent  vitia, 
ahove  dl  otncrt,  is  requisite  in  that  species  of  lilav 
turc  which  you  have  culti\  atc>l  'Hirr  are  soukoV 
jections  which  i  would  willingly  prooose  to  thediip- 
ter,  *  Of  S^ht,'  did  I  not  suspect  that  they  pro«<«j 
from  my  not  sufhrit-ntly  understanding  it;  ami  I  m 
the  more  con6rmed  in  this  suspicion,  as  Dr.  BUu  '^■^ 
me,  that  the  former  objections  1  made  had  beco  c( 
rived  chiefly  from  that  cause.  I  shall  therefort  far- 
bear  till  the  whole  can  be  before  roe,  and  shall  M 
at  present  propose  any  farther  difficulties  to  toc 
reasonings,  1  shall  only  say,  that  if  you  b&tne  Iwa 
able  to  clear  up  these  aostrose  and  importaot  nk^ 
jcrii,  instead  of  being  mortified,  I  shall  lie  soTiiou 
to  pretend  to  a  share  of  tiie  praise »  and  shall  tluu 
that  mv  errors,  by  having  at  least  some  oohncM 
had  lec;  you  to  make  a  irrirr  -trict  review  of  inyr"^- 
ciples,  which  were  the  common  ones,  and  tojiemnt 
their  futility. 

"  As  I  was  de<-Ir  n  'n  be  of  some  use  to  ml 
ke))t  a  watchful  eye  ail  along  over  your  style ;  but  ii 
really  so  correct  and  such  good  ^Dgli^b,  that  1  foooJ 
not  any  thing  worth  the  remarking.  There  iiMff 
one  passage  in  this  chapter,  where  you  make  ists 
the  phrase  *  binder  to  do,'  instead  of  '  huukr  frtc 
doing,'  which  is  the  English  one;  but  1  couJii* 
find  the  passage  when  1  sought  Ibr  it  Yam? 
uidge  how  unexceptionable  the  wl  u!  -ppcaretitonr 
when  I  could  remark  so  small  a  blemit«h.  I  b«gBj 
compliments  to  my  frientfiy  adversaries.  Dr.  ui^ 
brll  aiiil  Gerard;  and  also  to  Dr.  Gregory,  wb« 
I  buspect  to  be  of  the  same  diitposition,  thougDb(ki> 
not  openly  declared  himself  such." 

The  impression  produced  on  tlie  min  1«  of  rj** 
lative  men  by  the  pubhcation  of  Dr.  iieid  s  Inquut. 
was  fully  as  great  as  could  bs  Sipected  from  tbtiU' 
ture  of  his  undertaking.  It  was  a  work  neither  il- 
dressed  to  the  multitude,  nor  level  to  their  eoofif^ 
hension ;  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  canvis?^^ 
ouinions  sanctioned  the  highest  authoriUN^ 
ill  calenhted  to  coneihate  the  favour  of  As  ksnu 
.\  few,  however,  habituated  to  the  aniJytifi' 
searches  of  the  Newtonian  school,  sooouerceivec^ 
extent  of  his  views,  and  iceognised  in  bis  pst**  * 
genuine  8[>irit  and  language  of  inductive  inve#t;* 
tion.  Among  the  members  of  this  uniTeraty  ^it- 
Ferguson  was  the  first  to  applaud  Dr.  Reid's  suctess; 
warmly  recommending  to  his  pupils  a 
cutjon  of  the  same  plan,  as  the  only  effectual  n»»» 
of  ascertaining  the  general  principles  of  the  buco* 
frame  ;  anrl  illustrating,  happily,  by  bis  own  f*^^ 
and  eloijuent  di^^ui8ltion8,  the  applicstioa 
studies  to  the  conduct  of  the  nndststandiin» 
the  great  concerns  of  life.  . 

From  lha  umversity  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  * 
quiry  received  a  still  more  Bubstanlad  Wfi^S*' 
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approbation ;  tb«  author  having  been  invited  in  1763, 
bv  that  learned  body,  to  the  nrofessorship  of  moral 

juiilusophy,  then  vacant  by  the  resipfnation  of  Mr. 
Smith,  llie  preferraent  was  in  maiiy  rm\tecls  ad- 
vantageous, affording  an  income  consiaerably  greater 
than  be  enjoyed  at  Aberdeen,  and  cnn!>l!np  him  to 
concentrate  to  his  favourite  objectK  tlial  attention 
iriljdl  had  been  hitherto  diatracMd  hf  the  miscella- 
neouB  nature  of  his  academical  engMementa.  It  wan 
not,  however,  without  reluctance  that  he  consented 
to  leave  a  spot  which  he  ro  much  loved. 

Animated  by  the  busjr  scenes  which  his  new  resi- 
dence presented  in  every  department  of  useful  in- 
dustry, Dr.  Ui  ill  (  ntered  on  his  functions  at  Glasgow 
with  an  ardour  not  common  at  the  period  of  life 
which  be  had  now  attained.  Hit  reaearebet  re- 
specting the  htiman  mind,  and  the  principles  of  mo- 
rals, which  had  occunicd  but  an  inconsiderable  space 
in  the  wid^  eirde  or  science  allotted  to  h  iin  by  his 
former  office,  were  extended  and  methodised  in  a 
course,  which  employed  five  hoiu-s  every  week,  du- 
ring six  months  of  the  year:  the  example  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  ana  the  prevailing  topics  of 
conversation  around  him,  occasionally  turned  his 
thouf^hts  to  commercial  politics,  and  produced  some 
ingenious  essays  on  different  queationa  connected 
with  trade,  which  were  communicated  to  a  private 
•Ociety  of  his  academical  friendR. 

As  the  substance  of  Dr.  Reid's  lectures  at  Glasgow, 
at  least  of  that  part  of  them  which  was  most  im|>ort- 
ant  and  original,  has  been  since  given  to  the  puljlic 
in  a  more  improved  form,  it  is  imnecefisary  to  en- 
large on  the  plan  which  he  followed  in  the  discbarge 
of  hi'<  otfiri'^1  (bities.  Wc  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
serve, that  beside  his  speculations  on  the  intellectual 
and  active  powera  of  man,  and  a  systnn  of  practical 
ethics,  his  coarse  comprehended  some  general  views 
with  respect  to  natural  jurifiprudence  and  the  fun- 
damental  jirhu  iples  of  pohtics.  A  few  lectures  on 
rhetoric,  which  were  read,  at  a  separate  hour,  to  a 
more  advanced  class  of  students,  formed  a  vohmtary 
aMitirn  to  the  appiDpriate  functions  of  his  office,  to 
« Inch,  It  is  probable,  he  was  prompted,  rather  by  a 
wish  to  supply  what  was  then  a  deficiency  in  the  es- 
tablished course  of  education,  than  by  any  predilec- 
tion for  a  branch  of  study  so  foreign  to  his  ordinary 

Pursoits.  Dr.  Reid's  "Elssays  on  the  Intellectual 
owersof  the  Human  Minf!"  'va.s  published  in  1785, 
and  three  years  later  his  "  Essay  on  The  Active 
Powers"  appeared. 

The  general  spirit  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  aa  dis- 
played m  tbe  works  we  have  already  alluded  to.  is 
iiostile  to  the  conclusions  of  the  materialist.  Not, 
howevMT,  because  his  system  rests  on  the  contrary 
hypothesis  as  a  ftindamentsl  principle,  but  because 
his  irirjuirie.s  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  wean  the 
understanding  gradually  from  those  obstinate  asso- 
ciations and  prejudices  to  wbich  tbe  common  me> 
chanical  theories  of  the  mind  owcnl!  tlit  ir  plausibility. 
It  is,  in  truth,  much  mure  from  such  examples  of 
Round  research  concerning  the  laws  of  thought 
than  from  any  direct  metaphysical  refutation,  that  a 
change  is  to  be  expected  m  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  confound  together 
two  claMes  of  phenomena,  so  compktsly  and  easen- 
tially  diSerent. 

llie  works  already  mentioned,  together  with  the 
"J?**L°"  *i"*»"'y."  published  in  "'ITie  Philoso- 
pMad  IVailsaietio&s  "  of  Ifac  royal  society  of  London, 
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and  a  short  but  masterly  analysis  of  Aristotle's  logic 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of 
Lord  Karnes's  "  Sketches,"  comprehend  tbe  whole 
of  Dr.  Reid's  publications.  The  inten-al  between 
the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  amounts  to  no 
less  than  f'rty  years,  although  he  had  attained  to 
the  age  oi  thirty-eight  before  he  ventured  to  appear 
as  an  author.  With  the  "  Essays  on  the  Active 
Powers  of  Man,"  be  dosed  his  literary  career ;  but 
he  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  prosecute  bis 
studies  with  unabated  ardour  and  activity.  Th<' 
more  modem  improvements  in  chemistry  attracted 
his  particubur  notice  t  and  be  applied  himself,  witb 
his  wonted  diligence  and  success,  to  the  study  of  its 
new  doctrines  and  new  nomenclature.  He  amused 
himself,  also,  at  times,  in  preparing  for  a  philoso- 
5)hical  society,  of  wbich  he  %v;is  n  member,  short 
easays  on  particular  topics,  whion  happened  to  inte- 
rest his  curiosity,  and  on  which  bethought  he  might 
derive  useful  hints  from  friendly  discussion.  The 
most  important  of  these  were,  *'  An  Kxatrunation  of 
Priestley's  Opinions  concerning  Matter  and  Mind," 
"  Observations  on  the  Utopia  of  Sir  lltomas  More," 
and  "  Physiological  Reflections  on  Mnsctdtr  Motion." 
'lliis  last  essay  api)earK  to  have  been  written  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  read  by  the 
author  to  bis  associates,  a  few  montbs  before  bis 
death.  His  "  thoughts  Mere  ]v\]  frj  the  speculritions 
it  contains,''  as  he  himself  mentions  m  the  conclu- 
sion, "by  the  experience  of  some  of  the  effects 
which  old  age  produces  on  the  mn'sndar  motions." 
— "As  they  were  occasioned,  therclore,"  he  adds, 
"by  the  infirmities  of  age,  they  will,  I  hops,  bs 
heard  with  the  greater  indulgence." 

Among  the  various  occupations  with  whicli  he 
thus  enlivened  his  retirement,  the  mathematical  pur- 
suits of  his  earlier  yeara  held  a  distinguished  place. 
He  delighted  to  converse  about  tbem  with  bis  friends, 
and  often  exercised  his  sV  ill  in  the  investigation  of 
particular  problems.  His  knowledge  of  ancient 
geometry  had  not  probably  been,  at  any  time,  very 
exu  risive;  but  he  had  cultivated  diligently  those 
parts  of  mathematical  science  which  are  subservient 
to  tbe  atody  of  Shr  Isaac  Newton's  worics.  He  had 
a  predilection,  more  particularly,  for  researches  re- 
quiring tbe  aid  of  arithmetical  calculation,  in  the 
practice  of  wUeb  ba  possessed  uncommon  expertneas 
and  address. 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  an  old  age,  happy  in 
some  respects  beyond  tbe  ustud  lot  of  humanity,  his 
domestic  comfort  suffered  a  deep  and  incurable  wound 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  R«d.  He  bad  bad  tbe  mis- 
fortUTw,  r  i(  ,  of  sill  viving,  for  many  years,  a  numer- 
ous family  of  promising  children;  four  of  whom 
(two  sons  and  two  danghters)  died  sfter  thsy  attsoned 
to  maturity.  One  dauLrhtf  r  only  was  left  to  him 
when  he  lost  his  wife  and  of  her  atfectionate  good 
offices  he  eould  not  always  avail  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attentions  which  her  own  husband's 
infirmities  required. 

A  short  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr. 
Reid  to  Dugald  Stewart,  which  the  latter  gentleman 
inserted  in  hia  admiraljle  life  of  Dr.  Ueid,  he  says : 
'*  By  the  loss  of  my  bosom-friend,  with  whom  I  lived 
fifty-two  years,  1  am  brought  into  a  kind  of  ne^ 
world,  at  a  time  of  life  when  old  habits  are  not  easily 
forgot,  or  new  ones  accpiired.  But  every  world  ia 
God's  world,  and  1  am  thankful  for  the  comforts  he 
has  kll  me.  Mis.  Cbnnichael  (his  daughter)  has 
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now  the  em  of  two  old  d«af  men,  and  doet  every 

thing  in  her  power  to  please  them;  and  both  are 
very  sensible  of  her  goodnm.  I  have  more  health 
thwi  at  my  time  of  life  I  had  any  reason  to  expect. 
I  walk  about ;  entertain  mystlf  with  reading  what 
I  soon  forget;  clui  cunveriiU  with  one  person,  if 
lie  articulates  distinctly,  and  is  within  ten  inches  of 
my  left  ear ;  go  to  church,  without  hearing  one  word 
of  what  ia  said.  You  know,  I  never  hm  any  pre- 
tensions to  vivacity,  but  I  am  still  free  from  languor 
and  eaaui.  If  you  are  weary  of  this  detail,  impute 
ie  to  the  anxiety  you  express  to  know  the  etete  4^ 
my  health.  I  \\'ish  you  may  have  no  more  uneatU 
ness  at  my  age ;  being  yours  most  affectionately." 

About  four  years  after  this  event  bewaa  prevailed 
on,  by  his  friend  and  relation  Dr.  Gregory,  to  5>^<«'»  a 
few  wetkH,  during  the  summer  of  17^6,  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  w.ii  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Carmichael, 
who  lived  with  him  in  Dr.  Gregory's  house ;  a  situa- 
tion which  wiited,  under  the  same  roof,  every  ad- 
vantnjifc  of  medical  care,  of  tender  attachment,  lUi  l 
of  philosophical  intercourse.  His  faculties  (except- 
ing his  memory  which  waa  considerably  impaired) 
appeared  as  vignrmi!;  a«  ever ;  and,  although  his 
deafnees  prevented  him  from  taking  any  share  in  gx- 
neral  conversation,  he  was  atill  aide  to  enjof  tne 
company  of  a  friend. 

He  returned  to  Glasgow  in  liis  usual  health  and 
spirits,  and  continued  for  some  weeks  to  devote,  as 
formerly,  a  regular  portion  of  his  time  to  the  exer* 
eiae  hoth  of  body  and  of  mind.  It  appears,  from  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Cleghorn's  to  Dr.  Grcfjnry,  that  he  was 
Still  able  to  work  with  his  own  hands  in  bis  garden ; 
and  he  was  found,  by  Dr.  Brown,  occupied  in  the  so- 
lution of  an  algebr  licil  nrohlem  of  considerable  difFi- 
culty,  in  which,  alter  llic  labour  of  a  day  or  two,  he 
at  la.st  succeeded. 

This  active  and  useful  life  was  now,  howevor, 
drawing  to  a  eonclosion.  A  violent  £sorder  attacked 
him  about  the  end  of  September;  but  docs  not  si  i  [q 
to  have  occasioned  roucii  alarm  to  those  about  him 
tOl  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cleghom,  who  soon  after 
communicated  his  apprehension.*!  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Gregory.  Amon^r  otiier  symptoms  he  mentions  par- 
ticularly "  that  alteration  of  voice  and  features  which, 
though  not  easily  detieribed,  is  so  well  knoMm  to  all 
who  have  opportunities  of  seeing  life  close."  Dr. 
Reid'.s  own  opinion  of  his  case  was  probably  the 
same  with  that  of  his  physician,  as  he  expressed  to 
him  on  his  first  vi«t  his  hope  that  he  was  *'80on  to 
get  hl.s  dismission."  After  a  severe  strng^jrle,  at- 
tended with  repeated  strokcij  of  palsy,  bis  diad  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1796. 

In  point  of  bodily  constitution  few  men  have  been 
mure  mdehted  to  nature  than  Dr.  lieid.  llitt  form 
was  vigorous  and  athletic;  and  his  muscular  force, 
though  he  waa  somewhat  under  the  middle  eixe,  un- 
commonly great  i  advantages  to  which  his  habits  of 
temperance  and  exercise,  and  the  unclouded  serenity 
of  his  temper,  did  ample  justice.  His  countenance 
was  strongly  expressive  of  deep  and  collected  thought, 
bnr.  viben  brii^tifened  up  by  the  faw  of  a  friend, 
«'hat  ciiietly  caught  the  attention  was  a  look  of  good- 
will and  of  kindness. 

In  private  life  no  man  maintained,  more  eminently 
or  more  uniformly,  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  com- 
bining with  the  most  amiable  modesty  and  gentle- 
ness ue  noblest  spirit  of  independence,  llie  only 
prafemiaata  wlucli  he  aver  enjoyed  he  owed  to  tho 
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unsolidted  firvoor  of  die  two  Uvned  bo&»  nhe 

successively  adopted  him  into  their  number,  and  ll.e 
respectable  rank  which  he  supported  in  sooety  ww 
the  well-earned  reward  of  his  own  aeadenuesi  b- 
bours.  The  studies  in  which  he  delighted  were  liu>, 
calculated  to  draw  un  htm  iha  patronage  of  tbegttu, 
and  he  was  unskilled  in  the  art  of  courting  adnucs- 
ment,  by  **  hahioning  hia  doetnnea  to  toe  luptf 
hour." 

We  shall  conclude  this  memoir  of  Dr.  ReiJ  by 
interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  WilhsmGit- 
gorv.  then  an  undei^inraduate  in  Esliol  eoDsRi^  Ok* 
tora.  It  relates  to  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  Dr. 
Reid's  physical  temperament  connected  with  tbe  sub- 
ject of  dreaming;  and  is  farther  interesUng  as  i 
f^'cnuine  record  ofsome  particulai  s  in  bis  early  Ittbiti, 
in  which  it  is  easyto  perceive  tiie  openings  of  »  »• 
perior  mind.  "The  fact  which  your  brother,  '.ni 
doctor,  desires  to  be  informed  itf  waa  aa  you  msotisB 
it.  AsfarasI  rememhorlhecireiiiiiataiiioestlufyvsn 
;is  fdilr  v,  — .\bout  the  age  of  fourteen  1  was,  slmoit 
every  night,  unhappy  in  my  sleep  from  friciu^ 
dreams.  Sometimes  hanging  over  n  dfcadfsl  }n- 
cipicc,  and  just  ready  to  drop  down  ;  sometime?  pur- 
sued for  my  life,  and  stopped  by  a  wall,  or  b)  i 
audden  loss  of  all  strength ;  sometimes  ready  to  be 
devoured  hy  a  wild  beast.  How  long  I  was  jiifM 
with  such  (Ireams  I  do  not  now  recoUrct.  I  bmws 
it  was  for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  and  1  think  thft 
had  quite  left  me  before  I  was  fifteen.  In  those  (it;* 
I  waa  much  given  to  what  Mr.  AdAaon,  m  eaeif  . 
his  Spectators,  calls  castle-building ;  and  in  my  txta-  ! 
ing  solitary  walk,  which  was  generally  all  the  exer- 
cise I  took,  my  thoughta  would  hurry  nie  into  tcan 
active  scene,  where  I  generally  arouitted  mjid 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction,  and  in  these  scene*  d 
imagination  I  performed  many  a  gallant  exploit.  M 
the  same  time,  in  my  dreams,  i  found  mjt^  ^ 
most  arrant  coward  that  over  was.  Not  eolf  oT 
courage  but  my  strength  failed  me  in  every  dini?^; 
and  1  often  rose  from  my  bed  in  the  morning  in  mi 
a  panic  that  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  better  of  it 
I  wished  very  much  to  get  free  of  these  nntiff 
dreams,  which  not  only  made  me  unhappy  m  il«p> 
but  often  left  a  disagreeable  impression  in  wj  nunJ 
for  some  part  of  the  following  day.  I  tho«l|^i' 
was  worth  trying  whether  it  was  possible  to  rewBa* 
that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  that  I  was  in  no  rrt.  | 
danger.  I  often  went  to  sleep  with  my  mio<l  u 
strongly  impressed  as  t  eoold  with  this  diOBgbt,  tiut 
I  never  in  my  lifetime  was  in  any  real  danper,  ■ 
that  every  fright  I  had  was  a  dream.  After  m'; 
fruitless  endeavours  to  recollect  this  when  the  dmfn 
appeared  I  effected  it  at  last,  and  have  often,  wb«l 
was  sliduig  over  a  preciuit*i  into  the  abyss,  recMj 
lected  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  boldly  juwp" 
down.  The  effect  of  thia  conunooJjr  was  that  Itf- 
mediately  awoke.  But  I  awoke  eahn  and  intRF^ 
which  I  thought  a  great  jicquisition.  .\fter  tht« 
dreams  were  never  very  tuxeasy,  and  in  a  sh^wi  ut- 
I  dreamed  not  at  aU. 

"  During  all  this  time  I  was  in  perfect  h«iltn.8* 
whether  my  ceasing  to  dream  was  the  effect  of  •* 
recollection  above  mentioned,  or  of  any  cbsog*  '« 
the  habit  of  my  body,  which  is  usual  about  thit  pe- 
riod of  life,  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  it  may  ao" 
bably  be  imputed  lo  the  last.  Houiver,  if't' 
waa  that  for  lU  least  forty  years  after  1  inamtd  ^ 
to  thobMt  «f  mf  nma&nn»;  aad 
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<Im  tMtfanony  of  others,  tint  Ait  is  somewtwt  un- 

common,  I  have  often,  as  soon  as  I  au->l:  \  t-ndi-a- 
vour«d  to  recollect,  without  being  able  to  recollect, 
any  thinfir  that  passed  IB  mf  sleep.  For  some  years 
past  I  can  -^ometimes  recollect  some  kind  of  dream- 
ing t)u»ught$,  but  so  incoherent  that  I  can  make  no- 
thin^r  of  them. 

"  The  only  di!>tinct  dream  I  ever  had  since  I  was 
about  sixteen,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  about  two 
years  affo.  I  had  got  my  head  blistered  for  a  fall. 
A  plaeter,  which  was  put  i^ion  it  after  the  blister, 
puMd  me  enanively  Car  a  whole  n%ht.  In  the 
morning  I  slept  a  little,  and  Ir  mmed  very  distinctly 
that  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  was  scalped. 

"  I  am  apt  to  think  that  n''  there  a  "^tate  of  l  t  p, 
and  a  state  wherein  we  are  awake,  so  there  is  an  in- 
termediale  alala  which  partakes  of  the  other  two. 
If  a  roan  peremptorily  resolves  to  rise  at  an  early 
hour  for  some  interesting  purpose,  he  wiH  of  himself 
awake  at  that  hour,  A  ^ u1:-ti  irs.'  ^rls  llic  habit  of 
sleeping  in  such  a  manner  that  slie  bears  the  least 
whisBer  of  A«  siek  peraon,  and  yet  it  refreshed  by 
this  kinri  of  hrilf  sleep  The  same  is  the  case  of  a 
nurse  who  sleeps  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  I  have 
•Itpt  OB  horsetniek,  but  so  as  to  preserve  my  ba- 
?ancf ;  and  if  the  horse  stumbled  I  could  make  the 
exertion  necessary  for  saving  me  from  a  fall  as  if  1 
was  awake. 

"  1  hope  the  aeteaeta  at  your  good  university  are 
Mt  in  tlitt  state.  Yal^  ftoni  to  many  leaned  men 

so  much  at  their  ease,  one  wmld  eqpect  eoiiMdung 
more  than  we  hear  of.'* 

REIL,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN,  a  learned  writer,  who 
was  bom  in  1758  in  East  Fricsbnri  In  1783  he  was 
graduated  at  Halle,  and  after  having  practised  medi- 
tine  for  some  time  he  was  appointed  professor  of  thera- 
peutics, in  1787.  in  Halle.  He  taught  and  practised 
there  for  twenty  years,  until  the  conquest  of  Gemumy 
by  the  French  ruined  this  anci<  nt  university.  In 
1810  he  was  aupmnted  professor  in  the  newly  created 
oniverai^  of  BailiB,  and  in  1813  he  was  appointed 
one  of  tne  highest  medical  officers  in  the  military 
department,  but  before  the  time  for  liis  entry  on  his 
now  avocation  the  typhus  fever  carried  him  olF,  on 
the  of  November,  l^^l't  Reil  had  manye.YCel- 
lent  qualities.  He  was  narticularly  distinguished  for 
his  skill  in  mental  malaaies,  and  has  acquired  a  last- 
hW  npuiatioB  by  iiia  iwattiinitions  into  the  structure 
of  Ae  bnd«  and  dia  aair  j^yiiobgictl  'viowt.  His 
work  "  On  the  Synptoma  lad  Cnre  of  Fofar"  inll 
long  survive  him. 

REINHAED,  FRANCIS  VOLKMAR,  a  cele- 
brated  protestant  preacher,  who  was  bom  in  1753, 
and  MTBS  a  native  of  the  duchy  of  Sulsbach  in  Ger- 
aaany*  He  was  instructed  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
clergyman,  till  he  was  sixteen,  when  lie  was  admitted 
into  the  gymnasium  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  and  in  177^  be  was  removed  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg.  Tlte  study  of  sacred  eloquence 
oepecudlv  attracted  hia  att«Btion»  and  hit  repntation 
procurecl  him  in  1782  the  chair  of  theology,  towbic^t 
in  178i  was  added  the  offices  of  preacher  at  the  uai- 
WRidtyelnneh  and  assessor  of  the  consistory.  In 
1793  bf*  wn"^  invited  to  Hr^vf^en  to  become  first 
preacher  to  the  court  of  Sa.xony,  ecclesiastical  coun- 
sellor, and  member  of  the  supreme  consistory.  After 
llUing  these  stations  with  high  reputation  for  about 
twenty  years,  he  died  in  1818.  Hit  principal  worlu 
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are.  "A  System  of  Christian  Morality,"  "An  Essay 
on  the  Plan  formed  by  the  Fourukr  nf  Christianity 
for  the  Hapjiiness  of  the  Human  Race,"  "  ijermons, ' 
"  Letters  oi  F.  V.  Reinhard  on  bit  SemMoa,  and  on 
bis  Education  as  a  Preaeher,"  and  **  Lecturea  on 
Dogmatic  Theology." 

REINHOLU,  CHARLES  LEONARD,  an  Aus- 
trian writer,  who  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1  T^H,  and  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy,  first  in  Jena  and  then 
at  Kiel,  where  he  died  in  April  182.?.  His  catholic 
parents  destined  him  for  the  church  and  sent  him  to 
study  with  the  letnits  in  Vfenna.  When  the  order 
was  abolished  in  17/  t  be  entered  the  college  of  the 
regulated  priests  of  St.  Paul,  where  be  becaxne,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.two  years,  professor  of  philosophy. 
Ditrinp  'Jul  reign  of  Joseph  H  he.  distinguished 
inmself  by  many  philosophical  treatises  in  period- 
ical works.  But  his  vigorous  and  inquiring  nwid 
could  not  fail  to  discover  the  weakness  of  manv  ca- 
tholic dogmas.  He  left  Austria  in  17B7,  ana  the 
nr]'j  }  L  ir  w  IS  ajipointed  professor  at  Jena,  having 
written  a  celebrated  vindication  of  the  reformation 
against  two  chapters  in  Sehmid^t  "  History  of  the 
Germans."  Jena  owed  to  bim  mucb  of  it-  reputa- 
tion. We  cannot  enumerate  his  many  wui  ks,  but 
they  are  all  remarkable  as  the  productions  of  a  mind 
which  freed  itwelf  by  its  own  efforts  from  the  preju- 
dices of  education.  In  his  philosophy  be  followed 
Kant,  Fichte,  Bardili,  and  Jacobi.  Professor  Ernest 
Reinhold,  hia  son,  pnblislied,  in  1825,  in  Jena,  his  life, 
with  a  number  of  lettera  addrtated  to  him  by  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  many  celebrated  philosophers. 

REISKE,  JOHN  JAMES,  a  disUngmshed  Ger. 
man  philologist,  who  was  bom  at  ZiM)iig,in  Saxony* 
in  1716.    lie  was  the  son  of  a  tanner  who  was  aide 
to  do  but  little  for  his  education.    After  studying 
from  1738  to  1732  in  the  orphans'  school  at  Halle, 
1m  went  in  1733  to  the  university  of  Leipsic.  Ren- 
dered gloomy  and  melancholy  by  his  monastic  edu- 
cation at  Halle  he  did  not  .ittend  any  lectures  at 
Leipsic,  but  studied  by  himself  without  inetbod.  Ue 
here  atinfiad  the  Arahie  language,  devoting  to  that 
ol^eet  all  the  rr'imirrci  nt  his  [icninMrMl,  .mi!  in  1 738, 
though  entirely  destitute,  undertcioit  a  journey  to 
Leyden,  then  the  teat  of  Arabic  literature.  In  Ham- 
burg he  found  a  patron  in  Professor  Retmarus,  who 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  wishes.    In  Ix-ydcn, 
Schultens  gave  him  access  to  the  library,  of  which  he 
made  dihcent  use,  and  D'Orville  and  Burmann,  who 
employedliim  in  making  tranelations  and  correcting 
the  press,  became  lii-~  p.;irnii^.    Rt  i^KC  pursued  his 
philological  studies  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  attended  to  theoretical  medicine,  and  re- 
ceived tbe  degree  of  doctor  free  of  expense  from  the 
medical  faculty.  He  had  ^ned  much  reputation  in 
Leyden  for  ItaiBiDg  and  industry,  but  ne  refuted 
offers  which  were  made  him  in  the  hope,  which  wat 
never,  however,  fulfilled,  of  better.    He  might  have 
succeeded  in  Holland,  if  be  bad  not  made  enemies 
by  his  self-will  and  love  of  independence.   He  re- 
turned to  Leipeie  in  1746,  but  waa  there  abo  imable 
tn  procTirc  any  place,  e.tcept  that,  in  17-48,  by  the 
ia\'our  of  tlie  elector,  be  received  the  title  of  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic,  and  was  obliged  to  gain  his  sul>- 
sistence  by  private  instruction,  'vriting  of  books,  cor- 
recting the  press,  translating,  and  by  contributions 
to  critical  journals.  Meanwhile  he  was  always  pressed 
for  want  of  money,  as  he  spent  almost  all  which  ha 
acqnind  b  pmmiuing  bowLS,  especially  in  CSrcdt 
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and  Arabic  liUrature,  and  turned  his  works  to  little 
aeeonnt.  In  1756,  by  the  explanation  of  an  Arabic 
inaeription,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  th«  count  oC 
Wackerbarth,  who  procured  him  in  1758  th*  rector- 
ship in  St.  Nicliolas's  school  at  I^ipsic  ;  the  duties 
of  which  he  diachargod  wiUi  fidelity  for  aixteen  years, 
BOtmthatandinf  hu  irameroire  literary  laboura.  In 
1708  he  married  Ernestine  ('I  r  stlin  Miin-T.  a  My 
of  uncommon  talents  and  learning,  who  a$>tisted  liim 
in  hia  laboiws  and  was  bis  futhfoTcompanion  till  his 
death  in  1774.  Greek Uteratnre  is  indented  to  Rei»ke 
for  excellent  edition*  of  Theocritus.  Uncommon 
erudition  and  critical  acuteneflit  are  displayed  in  his 
"  Animadversiones  in  Gra  ces  Auctorcs,"  containing 
emendations  of  a  great  number  of  passages  of  the 
G  reek  claRsies.  His  coUectioii  of  manuscripts,  chiefly 
Arabic,  which  he  had  himself  transcribed  or  ptur- 
chased,  was  bought  after  his  death  by  Suhm  of  Co- 
penhai^cn.  His  life,  written  by  himself  with  impar- 
tiality and  frankneaa,  was  continued  to  bis  death  by 
hin  wife,  and  published  at  Lripsic  in  lirss. 

REMBRANDT,  VAN  RHYN  PAUL,  one  of  the 
moet  celebrated  painters  and  engravers  uf  the  Dutch 
school,  who  was  bom, in  1806,  m  amill  mm  Leyden, 
which  belonged  to  his  father.  H is  passionate  love 
for  art  duappuinted  his  father's  desire  of  educating 
him  as  a  scholar.  Fanl  vecetvod  instruction  from 
James  Van  Zwanenburg,  a  painter  of  little  note,  and 
afterwards  studied  in  Amsterdam  under  Lastmann, 
Pinas,  and  Schooten.  But  he  soon  returned  home, 
and  pursued  his  labours  there,  taking  nature  as  his 
sole  guide ;  the  nature  which  he  consulted  was,  how- 
ever, low ;  his  sittiation  was  hy  no  means  adapted  to 
lead  him  to  a  conception  of  the  truly  beautiful,  sub- 
lime.  and  ideal ;  ana.  as  bo  made  no  effort  to  correct 
till  (It  r:s  tf  Ills  early  education,  it  was  natural  that 
lie  should  coniiue  himself  to  delineations  of  common 
life  and  find  pleasnrs  in  them  alone.  Throughout 
liis  whole  life  he  retained  both  thi-  rirsv  of  art  and 
the  same  mode  of  living:,  a-nociaimg  only  with 
comrnon  peo|il^  and  i.i  v  t  r  <  (|iiiring  a  taste  for  bet- 
ter society.  About  l63Uj  Rembrandt  remored  \to 
Amsterdam,  and  married  a  handsome  peasant  ^irl, 
wbom  w«  find  often  copied  by  him.  His  patnlin|(8 
were  soon  in  extraordinary  demand,  and  his  airarice 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  former  careful  and 
finished  execution  for  a  hasty  manner.  He  also  took 
a  neat  number  of  pupils,  of  whom  he  received  a  hi^h 
pnce  for  bit  faudiietiona,  adttn^  Aeir  works,  re- 
touched by  himself,  for  his  own.  His  avaricious 
shifts  have  given  rise  to  several  erroneous  statements 
respecting  his  life;  tinu,  for  example,  bo  dated  save- 
ral  of  his  etchings  at  Venice  to  make  them  more 
saleable,  and  this  circumstance  led  some  of  his  bio- 
graphers to  believe  that  he  waa  actually  in  Venice  in 
1635  and  lG3C.  But  he  never  left  Arn  tprdam  a^ain, 
though  he  was  constantly  threateuint<  to  quit  Hol- 
land in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  his  works. 

As  early  as  1028  he  had  applied  himself  zealously 
to  etchmg,  and  soon  accjuired  great  perfection  in  the 
art ;  his  etchings  wen  esteemed  as  highly  as  his 
paintings,  and  he  had  reconrso  to  several  artifices  to 
raise  their  price,  which  are  still  coploTed  bjr  cele- 
brated engravers.  For  exam|)le,  he  sold  impressions 
from  tmfiniahed  plates,  then  finished  them,  and  after 
bavfaig  used  diem,  made  some  slight  changes,  and 
thus  sold  the  f*amc  works  three  or  four  tiint's.  He 
would  secretly  buy  up,  at  auction  sales  or  otherwise, 
bit  own  worlu^  and  tbon  came  tiian  to  be  seemly 
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offered  for  sale  by  his  son,  as  if  they  had  beca  it^ 
from  hi.s  father,  iVc.  By  these  tricks,  and  bybiiptt. 
simonious  manner  of  living,  Rembrandt  amamd  a 
contiderable  fortune.  Rembrandt  was  master  of  all 
th:t*  r*  l.iti  s  to  colouring,  distribution  of  l:ght  ii.d 
shade,  and  the  management  of  the  pencil  i  bat  ht 
baa  no  daims  to  the  olber  reipiisites  a  tnie  nti*-' 
composition,  crrouping,  dignified  eipre«sion.  deufU, 
perspective,  arapery,  and  taste.  He  drew,iiideei, 
from  undraped  modds,  for  which  be  used  bii  scho- 
lars. In  his  composition  and  groujiing  he  foUovH 
common  nature  aJone,  and  his  humour  at  tin:  m>- 
ment  i  in  designing  he  followed  hia  model.  He  ge- 
nerally concealed  the  naked  parts  as  much  as  pota- 
ble, rarely  alluvving  the  bands  or  feet  to  be  seen,  be- 
cause he  waK  unable  to  execute  them  correctly,  slnoa 
always  making  them  too  large  or  too  small  Ha 
drapery  is  fantastical  and  almost  without  judj^mnt 
He  purcha.sed  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of  lorci;ii 
dresses,  arms,  and  utensils,  which  he  introduced  isu 
his  pictiues.  Nolsvitbstanding  his  grert  reodiaflMtf 
touch,  his  designs,  even  in  portrait-^,  an  !  hisdnpfn^, 
are  said  to  have  cost  him  mfinito  pains.  It  ooooc 
be  denied  that  bis  works  posssas  eipi  saslon  aad  cfc» 
racter;  his  pencil  is  masterly  and  unirjTi?,  posffiiin.' 
an  energy  and  effect  belongioK  to  no  other  artist, a«i 
in  this  consists  his  pecuhar  talent.  Uiseoleaiiaiii 
magical  Kach  tint  he  applied  m  its  proper  plsa. 
with  the  greatest  correctneas  and  harmony,  liisjat- 
turns  are,  therefore,  all  full  of  warmth,  and  his  ckmn. 
scuro  replete  with  inimiuble  truth.  In  his  lighti  k 
laid  on  the  colours  so  unsparingly  that  they  projrct 
far  from  the  surface,  and  tnereby  much  increase  tW 
efiecL  He  generally  introduced  very  stroqg  iyto 
in  bia  pictures.  He  always  prefinred  Kgltf 
above,  and  therefore  had  a  smjU  apertmrroadtJ 
his  chamber,  by  which  alone  his  model  was  hgiiui 
To  this  uniform  method  it  must  be  ascribed  tlatlii 
colouring  is  almost  always  alike,  and  souiewhiit  ir->- 
uutoQOus.  His  numerous  paintings  are  diapa»<xi'^ 
various  public  and  private  cabinets.  The  most 
brated  arc  Tobias  and  his  Family  kneeling  ht(on 
Angel,  tlie  Two  Philosophers,  Clirist  at  Erain^La, 
the  Workshop  of  a  Carpenter,  the  (iood  Samtr^n. 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  the  Portrait  of  Hufr 
self  and  his  Wife,  the  I'hreateniiig  Prisoner.  Simp- 
son and  Delilah,  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  C'^r*: 
among  the  little  Cbildniu  the  Apostk  Paul  Uteptf' 
traita  of  Us  Mother  and  Hhnself,  a  Holy  Mf. 

Hagar,  Christ  in  the  Temple,  a  Burial  of  Christ. 
Sacrifice  of  Manoah,  the  feast  of  Ahasuenis,  iitsi- 
mede,  portraita  of  Bimsdf  and  bis  Mother  i»i 
Daughter  (the  girl  with  the  Carnation^  Sau! 
David,  Tobias,  a  Circumcision,  Him&elf  and  l^f< 
and  landscapes.  Rembrandt's  engravings  posten  a 
wnnf!  rfiil  freedom,  ftetfity,  and  boldneseb  aadnt 
iruly  picturesque. 

REMUSAT.  JEAN  PIERRE  ABEL,  one  of  ii« 
most  distinguished  linpiii<!t<;  of  ?'i)rnpe,  whowasbus 
at  Paris  in  l/hs.    ilHving  studied  medicine  he 
ccived  the  decree  of  doctor  in  1814,  but  at  the  tutt 
time  followed  his  inclination}),  which  led  him  to  *i 
study  of  ^  oriental  lauguiij^es,  particulariy  the^V^ 
tar,  Chinese,  Thibetan,  &c.    In  1811  appw"^ 
"  Essai  sur  la  Langue  et  k  Litteraiure  Cbu>(iu»>< 
whidi  attracted  the  aiientkm  of  the  lssn>«d.  w 
opened  to  him  tli<  l  ors  of  the  academies  at  Greow!* 
and  fieaanfon.   Some  other  writings  on  the  Chnx^ 
soon  foUoired.  In  1814  LoimXVlII. 
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professor,  and  m  1816  he  was  admitted  into  the  aca. 
demy  of  inacnptions.  After  Visconti's  death  in  1 8 1 8 

he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  "  Journal  desSavnns." 
Many  excellent  treatises  by  him  have  appeared  in  the 
"  Mooiteur,"  in  the  "  Jonnial  de«  Sarans",  in  the 
"  Fiindgruben  des  Orients,"  &c.,  some  of  which  have 
also  been  published  separately.  His  principal  works, 
besides  the  "  Kssai/'  are  his  "  Plan  d'un  Dictionnaire 
Cbinois,"  "  Le  iivre  des  Recompenses  et  des  Peines," 
which  was  translated  from  the  Chinese  in  1817'  He 
also  assisted  in  the  "  Mc'molrc  s  concernant  Ics  Chi- 
iKMa,"  and  in  1820  made  known  to  us  a  second  Plato 
in  f3a»  CldiieM  philosopher  Lahototf.  Hif  **  Melanges 
Asiatiques"  contain  Irt  arises  upon  the  religion,  nui> 
rals,  language,  history,  and  geography  of  the  naiionb 
of  the  east. 

RENNEL,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  traveller  who  was 
born  ia  1742,  and  at  thirteen  wa^i  sent  on  board  a 
ship-of-war  m  a  midshipman,  and  served  in  India. 
In  17GG  he  entered  into  the  East  India  Company's 
military  service,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  8ur- 
veyor-reneral  of  Bengal.  lie  soon  after  gave  to  the 
world  his  "  Bengal  Atlas,"  and  "  An  Account  of  the 
Ganges  and  Burnunpooter."  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  17S'2,  and  published  "A  Man  of  India,"  accom- 
panied by  a  memoir.  Beside*  we  works  already 
mentionM,  he  wat  the  a«Aor  of  Memoir  on  the 
Geography  of  Afri  a,"  with  a  map,  "The  Marchc; 
of  the  British  Army  in  the  Penin»<ula  of  India,"  "  Elu- 
cidation of  Afriean  Geography,"  a  second  and  third 
"  Memoir  of  the  Geography  of  Africa,"  "The  Geo- 
graphical System  of  Herodotus  Explained/'  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Topognphyof  the  Fbtii  of  IVoy." 
He  died  in  1830. 

RENNEL,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  divine  and 
writer,  who  was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1787.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  distin^iahed  him- 
self hy  his  rapid  progress  in  classical  literatore,  and 
won  Dr.  Buchanan's  prize  for  the  best  Greek  "  Sap- 
phic Ode."  About  uie  same  time  be  joined  with 
time  of  his  contemporariee  in  the  prodtietion  of  a  se- 
ries of  cs-av--,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Miniature," 
having  "  The  Microcosm"  for  its  prototype.  Of 
this  pnbfication,  which  went  through  two  editions,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that,  considered  as  the  production 
of  boys,  which  it  exclusively  wai<,  it  is  a  sinking  evi- 
dence of  early  genius  and  acquirements ;  and  that  the 
papers  in  particular,  which  the  letter  affixed  to  them 
marks  as  llenneli's,  ejchibii  a  suength  of  intellect  and 
an  elevation  of  thought  far  beyond  his  years.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  manlineas  of  his  understanding  and 
taste  by  which,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  chiefly 
charai'terisLal.  Nor  was  lie  less  exeniji^ruy  in  <:oii- 
dtict  than  emment  for  talents  and  proficiency  in  ieam- 
iog.  Deeply  imprweed  ftma  hit  vwydurahood  witfi 
sentiments  of  genuine  and  practical  pietv,  he  waa 
habitually  virtuous  upon  religious  principles,  and  ex- 
hilnted  in  hi*  life  ludd  proof  that  power  of  mind 
finds  it^  best  ally  in  ptirity  of  heart;  and  that  peniup 
and  licentiousness  have  no  natural  union  witti  each 
oth«r.  In  1806  Mr.  Rennell  was  removed,  in  the  re- 
gular course  of  succession,  from  Eton,  to  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  here  the  gifts,  which  had  al- 
ready more  than  beKmi  tO  «|Mn  dManaelves,  found 
ampler  space  for  expansion  and  luxuriance.  He 
brought  with  him,  indeed,  from  school,  the  some- 
what questionable  advantage  of  a  very  high  rcputa- 
tioui  but  bis  course  in  the  university  only  proved  how 
w«U  ba  had  eaned  hii  tiOa  to  it 
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In  1808  Sir  William  Brown's  annual  medal  for  the 
beet  Greek  ode  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  RroneU'e  bean. 

tifol  rnmposition  on  "Veris  Comites;"  in  which  be 
has  touciied,  with  exquisite  simplicity  and  pathos, 
upon  man's  mortal  ana  uncertain  state.  During  the 
ppr-nri  of  hi>5  resilience  at  Cainliridije,  and  occasion- 
ally aiterwards,  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  "live 
Museum  Criticum,"  published  «l  tnegtdar  intorvali 
by  aooM  eminent  scholars  of  the  university.  He  wai^ 
in  a  word,  unceasingly  active,  always  engfiged  in  ho- 
nourable and  useful  pursuits.  But  all  his  studies 
had  a  tendency  to  that  sacred  profesakm  im  which  be 
eulerlained  a  strong  predilection. 

Acrordinfrly,  soon  after  taking  his  bach  dor  of  arts' 
degree,  h«  entered  into  holy  orders,  lie  was  then 
immediately  amn^nted  by  his  father  to  the  offiea  of 
assistant  preacher  at  the  Temple,  for  which  he 
well  quahhed.  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  opportu- 
nity was  aSbrded  him  nf  manifesting,  in anodier way* 
hi.s  profes«ional  7en\  and  ability.  On  the  appearance 
of  a  publication,  entitled  "  An  Improved  Version  of 
the  New  Testament,"  accompanied  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  noteSy  Mr.  Rennel  thus  described  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  authors  in  the  preface  to  his  Animad- 
versions :" — *'  No  redeemer  nor  intercessor;  no  inrar- 
nation  nor  atonement ;  no  sanctifying  nor  comforting 
spirit  ia  to  be  fomid  in  dinr  creed;  both  heaven  ana 
hell,  angels  ami  devils,  are  equally  banished  from 
their  consideration."  In  1811,  under  the  title  of 
*' A  Student  in  IKvinity,"  he  put  forth  **  Animadver- 
sions on  the  Unitarian  TranHiaiion  or  Improved  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament."  About  ihis  time,  too, 
he  undertook  the  important  and  laborious  chaigo  of 
the  editorship  of  "The  British  Critic  j"  and  he  waa 
himself  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages. 

In  18 iG  Mr.  Rennell  was  promoted  from  theTaUH 
pie  to  the  vicange  of  Kensington,  and  he  the  same 
year  was  elected  Christian  advocate  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  published  a  work  en- 
titled "Bemarks  on  Scepticism,  especially  as  it  ia 
connected  with  the  Subjects  of  Orgamaadon  and  Ufet 
being  an  Answer  to  the  Views  of  M.  Bichat,  SirT. 
C.  ^lorgan,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  upon  those  points." 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  impression  which  this 
publication  produced  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that  an 
attempt  waa  made  to  exclude  Mr.  Rennell  from  the 
royal  aociaty,  for  admission  into  whidi  ha  was  about 
that  time  proposed.  This  attempt,  however,  fniled 
Another  work  Mr.  Rennell  published  in  las  capa- 
city of  Christian  advocate,  was  enijUed  '  Proofs  of 
Inspiration,  or  the  Grounds  of  Distinction  between 
the  New  'Testament  and  the  Apocryphal  Volume: 
(K  casioned  by  the  recent  Publication  of  the  Apochry- 
phal  New  Testament  by  Hone."^  In  this  work,  the 
fint  edition  of  which  ap|Mmd  in  IBM^  he  has  ex- 
posed and  repclktl,  in  a  vfry  decisive  manner,  tlie  in- 
sidious attack  made  upon  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  itself,  through  the  medium  of  the  vnan- 
thorized  contents  of  the  Apocryphal  volume 

In  1823  he  was  promoted  by  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, to  whom  he  had  been  for  n. any  years  examining 
chaplain,  to  the  mastership  ef  St  Nicholas's  hospital, 
and  the  prebend  of  South  Graniiiam,  in  the  church  of 
Salisbury ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  "  A 
Letter  toHenry  Brougham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  upon  his  Dur- 
ham Speech,  and  the  lliree  Articles  in  tne  last  Edin- 
burgh ileview,  upon  the  Subject  of  the  Clergy." 
Beudes  the  ptd}Ucationa  already  noticed,  Mr.  Rennell 
MiU  to  Aa  piaii  tiio  awaUcnt  Mtinoiia  I  ona  in  1890 
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continued  to  soperioteBd  tnd  put  ^  iriMkoflHa. 

The  machinery  of  Wliitbread's  brewhousc  wja  iooo 
after  constructed  under  Mr.  Beaoie'i  diitcuoiM,aul 
an  opening  lb  us  preMBtad  fw  him  lo 


entitled  "  The  Value  of  Human  Life  under  the  Gos- 
pel," and  preached  hefore  the  corporation  of  the  Tri- 
nity House  ;  the  other  in  1822,  entitled  "  The  Un- 
ambitious Views  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  and 

E reached  at  the  anniversary  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy, 
ie  also  preadiied*  but  did  not  publish,  the  Warbur- 
tonian  Leetures  at  lineoln'a  hm.  In  the  antumn  of 
1823  he  was  united  by  marriage  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
tmr  of  the  laie  John  l>eMeld,  £sq.,  of  Keneington. 
Bat  the  leedt  of  deemr  tnd  diaeolntion  were  at  dib 
very  time  rapidly  working  within  him.  Not  many 
weeks  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Rennell  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  firom  whidi  ne  was  for  some  time  in  im. 
minent  dan(;(er.  From  the  immediate  attack  of  the 
disease  he  recovered;  but  the  utmost  eribrts  of  his 
medical  attendants  were  unavailing  to  counteract  the 
fatal  effects  which  were  left  behind.  A  gradual  de- 
cline ensued,  interrupted,  indeed,  by  occasional  ral- 
Ijpings  of  his  constitution;  which,  added  to  the 
city  of  spirits  and  vigour  of  intoUeet  still  exhibited  by 
him,  served  to  keep  alive,  in  Ut  fionfly  and  friendt, 
hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  But  while  his  body 
languished  his  mind  still  was  active;  and  anxious 
that  no  part  of  Ida  Kfe  ilioald  be  witbont  its  fruits, 
he  employed  dM  intervals  of  ease  which  were  afforded 
him  in  prepariBf^  a  last  tribute  to  the  holy  cause 
wludi  ho  had  ao  aanwatly  embraced  and  so  effec- 
tually supported.  "  Munter's  Narrative  of  the  Con- 
version and  Death  of  Struensec,"  first  translated  from 
the  German  into  English  in  1774,  was  a  book  upon 
which  he  had  long  and  justly  set  a  very  high  value, 
as  admirably  calculated  tor  the  counteraction  of  irre- 
ligious and  licentious  principles.  As,  therefore,  it 
had  become  scarce,  and  was  but  little  known*  he 
thought  that  he  should  render  good  sernce  to  die 
world  by  introducing  it  anew  to  public  notice.  This 

he  accordingly  did  by  putting  forth  a  new  edition  of  |  Bennie  was'  at  the  head  of  the  l(«t  of  ciril  eogioetn 
it  (which  be  only  just  lived  long  enongh  to  eompkto),  |  and  became  connected  with'  every  undomir  • 

with  notes,  substituting  En^flish  books  for  the  Ger- 
man ones,  recommended  by  the  original,  and  with  a 
abort  hut  useftd*  and  very  impressive  introduction, 

breathing^  the  purest  spirit  of  piety  and  benevolence. 
Ue  now  fell  into  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  atrophy ; 
■ad  having  vainly  tried  the  effects  of  sea  air,  retired 
into  the  bosom  of  his  family  at  Winchester,  where  at 
length  he  expired  in  peace,  on  the  last  day  of  Jime, 
1824. 

REKNIB,  JOHN.^This  celebrated  engineer  was 
bom  near  Linton  in  East  Lothian,  on  the  7th  June. 
1761.  His  father,  who  was  a  rt  spectable  farmer, 
give  hint  a  good  education  and  placed  him  with  an 
eaDnient  ndlfwright.  Hanng  completed  hie  term  of 
apprenticeship,  he  commenced  business  as  a  master 
millwright  in  his  native  country ;  but  ambition  and 
persevenmee  benig  the  leading  featnree  of  bie  dui> 
racter,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  occupation  of  a 
nUlwri^  in  that  country  was  far  from  affording 
bientive  imepecta.  Aboal  1783  Mr.  Watt  had 
just  began  to  applv  the  steam-engine  to  mill-work, 
and  the  Albion  miU,  at  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  pro- 
jected. Mr.  Rennie  accordingly  applied  to  Messrs. 
^Bolton  and  Watt  for  employment,  which  he  obtained 
at  a  fixed  salary  of  a  gumea  per  week.  The  Albion 
miD  was  soon  afterwards  undertaken,  and  Mr.  Ren- 
nie's  department  was  to  manage  the  mill  and  grind- 
ing part,  neither  of  which  Blr.  Watt  or  any  of  his 
assistants  pt  rfectly  understood.  Mr.  Rennie's  atten- 
tion and  integrity  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  em- 
ployers, and  the  AlUoa  mi&  being  coo^plaled,  be 


business  on  his  own  account.  About  this  timf  Mr 
Smeaton,  the  celebrated  engineer,  died,  and  Wt » 
chasm  in  that  department  of  sconce;  and  am'^ 
favourable  combination  of  circumstance?  for  Mr. 
Rennie's  estabhshment  could  not  have  pre»enhi 
itself.  A  new  power  for  moving  machines  bad  p* 
then  been  invented,  and  Mr.  Rennie  was  prottcid 
by,  and  connected  with,  the  inventor  and  patOM. 
From  the  year  1794  to  the  da^  of  hia  deatb.  M: 


magnitude, — canals,  bridijes,  harbours,  wet  dotb. 
and  machines  of  everv  description,  were  atcad 
undff  hto  direction,  ana  at  the  same  time  he  enphf- 
ed  several  workmen  as  an  executive  roillwridit 
TTie  Bell  Rock  light-house,  on  the  same  plan  a»  i"* 
on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  constructed  by  Snwi* 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  masterpiwn 
his  great  genius.  Among  his  public  worki,  ^ 
Breakwater  at  Plymouth,  Ramsgate  harbonr,  ti« 
London  docks,  and  the  Waterloo  and  Sonth»ifk 
bridges,  will  not  hastily  be  forgotten  :  but  tbev  ffrs 
only  a  small  part  of  his  numerous  undertaking 
His  indcfatigal)le  industry  was  almost  without  pa- 
rallel, and  on  going  to  France  for  a  short  tine  a 
1816  he  declared  it  to  be  the  first  rela-xation  be  W 
taken  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His  habits  of  boon* 
were  very  early;  he  frequently  made  appointmaO 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  incessantif 
occupied  till  nearly  nine  at  night,  and  freqwn»f 
later.  In  the  estimates  of  his  work  he  was  often  too 
low  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  them  lie  fpired  noM* 

Eenee  which  might  add  to  their  sohdity  ind 
iHty.    He  never  occupied  himself  in  lite raturf 
consequently  has  left  no  record  of  his  talcnu  as  »^ 
author;  neither  had  he  any  of  those  failings  mW- 
quently  attendant  on  great  genius.  Order, 
ity,  and  real  business,  were  alike  his  ^^^^ 
practice ;  by  them  his  succew  became  nopieeedtft** 
and  he  accumulated  a  fortune.   This  eminent  amj 
highly  useful  individual  died,  after  a  long  iUMS«> » 
hia  house  in  Stamford  Street,  BtoddHii*  » 
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succeeded  in  his  business  by  his  son,  who  promises 
to  eneed  vrm  hk  fiither  in  the  magnitiidtt  and  ex- 
tent of  his  undertakings. 

M.  Dupin,  a  celebrated  French  engineer,  when 
speaking  of  Mr.  Rennie,  observes  thit  **  he  raised 
himself  by  his  merit  alone.  In  a  country  in  w)iirh 
education  is  general,  he  received  from  his  intancy 
the  benefit  of  imitmetion,  which  he  afterwards  knew 
how  to  appreciate.  Scotland  has  the  glory  of 
having  produced  the  most  of  the  civil  engineers, 
who,  for  nearly  a  century,  have  executed  tlu'  fuif  st 
monuments  of  the  three  lun|^oms«  and  the  most 
ingenious  maebines;  James  Wetl,  John  Rennie» 
Thomas  Telford,  &'c  sr rDnded  with  bo  much  ability 
by  the  Nimmos,  the  Jardines,  and  the  Stevensons. 
After  enunenting  the  works  ezaeuted  by  Mr.  Ren- 
nie for  Messrs.  Watt  and  Bolton,  and  hh  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  machinery  for  dearing  canals,  he 
observes, — 

"  Mr.  R^nni!?  Ipamed  immrrl-itch'  from  Sraeaton 
llie  art  ot  directinR  hydrauiicai  constructions  ;  he 
fonned  himself  by  uie  counsels  and  examples  of  that 
great  engineer,  and  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  a 
jn aster  whom  he  was  to  equal  in  some  respects,  and 
surpass  in  many  others."  M.  Dupin  then  alludes 
to  toe  East  India,  the  Londonj  and  the  West  India 
docks,  he  observes,—**  At  the  very  moment  he  wee 
snatched  from  us  hy  ilt ath,  he  was  husicd  in  finish- 
iog  a  new  construction,  equally  ingenious  for  its 
•reliitectmw  and  its  mechanism,  vast  rotit,  sup- 
ported by  laftv  columns  of  cast-iron,  presented  in 
the  middle  ot  their  structure  aiirial  roads,  on  which 
are  made  to  run  carriages,  whose  meduadam  is  no 
contrived,  that  by  their  means  enormous  mahogany 
trees,  kept  in  these  ftnc  magazines,  mav  be  raised 
and  kt  down  al  pleamre.  By  means  of  tliis  ingeni- 
ous system,  a  few  workmen  now  execate  in  a  few 
minutes  what  required,  formerly,  whole  hotu^  and 
a  number  of  workmen." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  M.  Dupin 
tbroogh  his  aeconnt  of  the  varioua  vorfce  of  Mr. 
Rennie.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  the  following 
obaorvations,  with  which  he  coodudes  his  notice  of 
the  Breakwater  of  Plymouth : — 

*'  This  unalterable  solidity,  secured  by  the  judi- 
ciousness of  the  forms  and  the  prudence  of  the  dimen- 
•ioni,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  eseential  and  distinctive 
character  of  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Rennie.  This 
character  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  two  most 
beautiful  briogaa  wiiieh  adom  the  metrapolia  of  the 
British  empire. 

"The  Southwark  bridge  is  the  first  in  which  the 
bold  idea  of  using  ca.st-iron  in  solid  masses,  and  of 
an  extent  i^reatly  surpassing  that  of  the  laigest  stones 
empIoTcd  in  arches.  The  ardiee  of  this  oridge  are 
formed  by  metallic  ma?5scs,  of  a  size  which  could  only 
be  cast  in  a  country  in  which  metaliurgy  is  carried 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Rennie  de- 
rived from  this  advanced  state  of  industry  all  the  ad- 
vantage which  it  could  furnis>h  to  his  talents.  When 
we  consider  the  extent  and  the  elevation  of  the 
arches  of  this  bridge,  and  the  enormity  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  IS  composed,  we  acquire  a  higher 
idea  of  the  force  of  man,  and  we  exclaim  involunta- 
tHy,  in  our  admiration  of  this  ektf  d'lfuvrtt  *  This  is 
the  bridge  of  giants  !' 

'*  If,  from  the  incalculable  effect  of  the  revolutions 
which  empires  undergo,  the  nations  of  a  future  age 
dumid  daoMUid  one  my«  whatwM  lonnerly  the  New 


BidoD,  and  what  has  become  of  the  Tyre  of  the  West, 
which  covered  ^th  her  vessels  every  sea  ?— --most  of 
the  edifices,  devoured  by  a  destructive  chmate,  will 
no  longer  exist  to  answer  the  curiosity  of  man  by 
the  voice  of  monuments ;  hot  the  bridge  built  by 
Rennie,  in  ihr  centre  of  the  commercial  world,  will 
subsist  tu  tell  the  moitt  distant  generations,  here  was 
a  rich,  industrious,  and  powerfid  dty.  The  traveller, 
on  beholding  this  suporb  monument,  will  suppose 
that  some  great  prince  wished,  by  many  years  of 
labour,  to  consecrate  for  ever  the  glory  of  his  life  by 
this  imposing  structure.  But  if  tradition  instruct 
the  traveller  that  six  years  enfficed  for  the  nndcr- 
taking  and  finishing  of  this  work  ;  if  he  leams  that 
an  association  of  a  number  of  private  individuals  was 
lidi  enough  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  colossal 
monument,  worthy  oi  Sesostris  or  Cicsar,  he  will 
admire  still  more  the  nation  in  which  similar  under- 
takings could  be  the  fruits  of  the  eflTorts  of  a  few  ob> 
^nirc  inrUndnala,loat  in  the  crowd  of  indnatriona 

citizens.  ' 

Among  Mr.  Rennie's  public  works  we  may  in- 
stance — ^the  London  and  East  India  docks,  the  har- 
bours of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  Hull, 
Greenock,  Leith,  Holyhead.  Port  Patrick,  ITowth, 
Dunleary,  &c.,  which  were  ail  constructed  on  plane 
fturnished  by  the  enbjeet  of  tlua  memoir.  The  eon« 
struction  or  the  Bell  Rock  light-house,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tay,  and  the  quay  of  Woolwich,  were  also 
snperintended  by  Mr.  Rennie.  Bat  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  works,  and  that  v:h\rh  is  Ukelj  to 
perpetuate  his  name,  is  the  Waterloo  iiridge. 

RENNIGER,  MICHAEL,  a  learned  English  di- 
vine and  scholar,  who  was  born  in  Ilnmp'^hirr  in 
15-29,  and  took  his  degree  at  Magdalen  college,  Ox- 
ford. Un  the  accession  of  Mary,  being  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  he  left  England,  oat  when  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne  he  returned  and  became  chap- 
lain to  the  queen.  He  obtained  the  archdeaconiy  of 
Winchester  and  a  prebend  of  St  Paul's.  He  died 
m  1609«  His  worlce  were  very  numerous,  iSbit  prin* 
cipal  one  was  his  "  De  I'ii  et  Gregoiii  XIII> 
roribus  contra  Elizabetbam  licginam  AngUv." 

REPNIN.  NICHOLAS  WASILIEWIT8CH,  • 
Russian  Beld-marshal,  a  son  of  a  prince  of  thr  '^ame 
name,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Peter  I.  He  was 
bom  in  1734,  and  distingnished  himself  in  the  seven 
ycirR'  war  in  the  French  army  .\ftcr  the  elevation 
ui  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  tiie  throne  of  i'ulatid  m 
1764,  he  Iwcame  Rnssian  minister  at  Warsaw,  and 
for  some  years  governed  the  Poles  in  effect.  In  1774 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and  in  *" 
177fi  to  Breslau  as  general  and  negotiator,  where ho 
contributed  to  tlie  treaty  of  Teschen.  In  1789  ha 
coounaiided  the  iormy  of  we  ITkn^ia,  and  formed  tho 

Uoeikade  of  I<;mail,  aftcrv.Mrcls  taken  b}'  Suwarrow. 
In  Joty  1791  he  defeated  the  grand- viaier  Yussuf. 
He  was  aftowards  governor  of  lavonia.  Affcer  the 
last  partition  of  Poland,  he  received jhe  govcmment 
of  Lithuania,  and  subsequently  ser%'ed  under  i^uwar- 
row.  Paul  I.,  in  iTOO^nndo  hun  a  field-marshal,  and 
in  1708  sent  him  onaieenittiadonto  Beriin.  He 
died  in  May  1801. 

REPTON,  HUMPHREY,  a  pnvate  gentleman, 
who  became  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  ornamental 
gardening.  He  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in 
Suffolk,  in  1752.  Having  ucquired  the  friendsiiip  of 
Mr.  Windham,  he  accompanied  that  gentleman  to 
bdandin  1783,  and  oblaiiiedftliiciitbniitaationio 
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the  castle  of  Dublin,  which,  lnn.  i  \  <  r,  he  gave  up 
when  his  friend  quitted  Ireland.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  professionally  applied  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  gardening  ana  the  laying  out  of  plea- 
•nre  grounds. 

In  1791  he  was  emjployed  by  Lord  Damley  at 
Cobham  HdL  There,  in  the  double  capacity  of  ar- 
chitect and  landscape  gardener,  he  certainly  contrived 
to  reader  a  palace  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  at  once 
comfortable  and  magnificent ;  for  while  the  noble 
gellcr)'  and  the  capacious  hall  still  retained  an  air  of 
ancient  grandeur,  the  interior  arrangementswere  con- 
venient and  commodious  in  no  small  degree.  The 
approaches  too  were  altered,  and  the  |pnuid  entrance 
«r«s  changed,  wlule  new  aod  extrasiTe  pbmtatione 
attracted  Uie  eye  and  embellishc  1  tin  lan  lscape.  By 
this  time  hie  fame  had  reached  "  the  bowerii  of  Wo- 
bnm,*'  whidi  bad  recently  escaped  from  the  improve- 
ments of  a  gentleman,  eminent  indeed  as  an  archi- 
tect, but  who  had  never  been  distinguished  as  a 
taaer  gardener.  Repton  waa  an  admirer  of  water, 
and  he  accordingly  suggested  an  wtificUd  rivert  fed 
from  tho^e  very  springs  formerly  eo  useful  to  the 
ancient  ironks.  lit  re,  too,  he  altcit  I  the  approach, 
called  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  uroposed 
tlw  eonatructum  of  a  winter-garden.  Ho  benilifal 
corridor,  formed  under  his  immediate  inspection  and 
after  his  own  plan,  was  fully  completed,  and  he  ever 
after  epoke  of  tlus  as  one  of  iiis  favourite  achieve- 
ments. In  1805,  when  the  king  invited  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  to  reside  in  his  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Repton 
advised  many  alterations  at  White  Lodge  in  Rich- 
Buond  Gardens.  Some  of  hie  plana  were  adopted, 
but  tbe  treillages  and  garlanda  of  Howere  suggested 
by  him,  and  of  which  ne  was  a  great  admirer,  were 
never  comuleted.  At  Ashbridge  too  his  hand  is  still 
Vbible,  ana  thegardens  there  were  always  considered 
"  as  his  youngest  favonrito— the  child  en  hia  age  and 
declining  years." 

As  an  author,  be  HfSt  diaiiBgniahed  himself  as  a 
statistical  writer,  having  preoented  the  public  with  an 
account  of  tbe  hundrea  of  North  Erpingham,  in 
which  he  had  resided  during  several  years.  He  was 
accustomed  about  this  period  to  fre<}uent  all  the  ex- 
bibitlona  of  pietnrea  in  the  metropolis,  and  tbne  ae* 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  taste,  trie  result  of  which, 
in  tbe  shape  of  occasional  criticisms,  was  freely  com- 
nnintealed  by  bim  to  the  pnblie.  llie  prints  which 
accompanied  most  of  his  subsequent  publications 
were  all  executed  after  his  own  drawings,  and  co- 
loured under  his  own  inspection.  In  1816  appeared 
Mr.  Repton'e  last  and  greateat  work*  of  which  an 
analyaie  ia  bare  attempted.  It  is  entitled  "Fhig- 
ments  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  af  l.mdscape-Gar- 
dening;  including  some  remarks  on  the  (Jrecian  and 
Gothic  Architecture,  coUected  from  various  manu- 
aeripts  in  the  possession  of  the  noV>l?mcn  and  gentle- 
men, for  whose  use  they  were  originally  written ;  the 
whole  tending  to  estabUsh  fixed  principlea  in  their 
respective  arts."  On  this  occasion  he  was  assisted 
by  nis  son,  J.  Adey  Repton,  F.  A.  S.  We  are  as- 
sured in  tlii=  [irtfiirt ,  "  tliat  the  following  fragments 
hare  been  selected  from  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
different  reports  in  MS.,**  and  it  ia  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  materials  are  both  copious  and  interesting. 
'*  The  art  of  landscafie-gardenmg  "  (which  more  pe- 
cnliariybdonga  to  tms  oountryXva  an  told.  '*bthe 
only  art  whicn  every  one  professes  to  nnderst«nd, 
and  even  to  practise  without  hanng  studied  its  rudi- 
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ments.  No  man  supposes  he  can  pamt  a  land^pc 
or  play  on  an  instrument  without  aome  knowledge 
of  painting  and  music,  but  everv  one  supposes  htai' 

self  competent  to  lay  out  grounds,  and  someliaMStO 
plan  a  house  for  himself,  «  r  t  '  rnticise  on  what 
Others  propose,  without  having  l>e stowed  a  thoogbt 
on  tbe  mat  principles  of  laBdwapc-gardeaiag  or  ar- 
chitecture. 

"  That  these  two  sister  arts  are,  and  must  be  iase- 
parable,  is  obvious  from  the  fiillownig  eouslduMVia 
The  roost  beautif'!!  srenes  in  nattire  may  surprise  «t  I 
first  sight,  or  ddiglii  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  lop;: 
be  interesting  unlens  made  habitable  ;  therefore  int 
whtde  art  of  landscape-gardening  may  propertf  be 
defbed,*— tbe  pleasing  eombtnation  of  art  ano  nttoR 
adapted  to  the  use  of  in:ui 

"  During  the  last  ten  years,"  continues  our  aulWi, 
"  the  art  of  landscape-gardening,  in  common  aith  ill 
other  arts  that  depend  on  peace  and  jtatronagf,  hai 
felt  the  influence  of  war  and  war-taxes,  which  opmlf 
both  on  tbe  means  and  the  inclination  to  cultirsie 
the  arts  of  peace,  lliese  have  languished  under  tb* 
impoverishment  of  the  cotmlry,  while  the  suddn 
acquisition  of  riches  by  individuals  has  divertel 
wealth  into  new  channels ;  men  are  soUatous  to  to- 
crease  property  ratiier  tbui  to  enjoy  it ;  Aey  enda- 
voiir  to  improve  the  value  rather  than  the  beauty 
their  newly  purchased  estates.  Tbe  country-getitk- 
man  in  the  last  century  took  more  delight  in  tlx 
sports  of  the  field  than  in  the  profits  of  tbe  fano ; 
his  pleasure  waa  to  enjoy  in  (teace  the  venmhk 
home  of  bis  ancestors  ;  but  the  necessity  of  living' r 
camps,  and  the  habit  of  hving  in  lodgings  or  it 
watering  places,  have  of  htetotwy  ehang«i  bis  rf»- 
ncti  r  and  pursuits;  and  at  the  same  time,  |K'rliip 
tended  to  alienate  hall  the  aocieot  lauded  prup^n^ 
of  the  country. 

"It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondprpd  at,  that ih* 
art  of  landscape-gardening  should  have  siowly  mi 
gradtially  daranad.  Whether  tbe  influence  of  rr- 
turning  peace  may  revive  its  energies,  or  whither  n 
is  hereafter  to  be  classed  among  the  mU$fBii/*» 
the  author  hopes  its  memory  tOKjf  bo  |liasU'illl  > 
little  in  the  following  pages." 

When  radier  adTanoed  in  lif«»  Mr.  IbfpCan  scitlM 
at  Hare  Street,  near  Romford,  in  tbe  county  of  K- 
sex.  His  newly-acquired  tenement  onginaily  eib 
biied  an  appeannee  verv  ineommodious,  the  f«x4 
passengers,  waggons,  and  stage  coaches,  passed  do* 
to  the  entrance,  and  a  butcher's  shop  was  distinrtlf 
visible  from  his  windows.  A  speedy  transformation 
immediately  ensued  both  within  and  without.  Hi« 
apartmenta  were  rendered  eotnmodions  aad  ews 
tasteful ;  he  did  not  aspire  at  being  the  proprietnr  it 
a  villa,  but  obtained  all  be  aimed  at,  as  the  pocse^t^ 
of  a  beautiful  little  cottage  seduded  fxwn  <rfiscnnnoi> 
By  nrocuring  leave  to  remove  the  paling  only  twenty 
yards,  "  a  frame  to  his  landscape"  was  immedistclf 
ac(iuired,  and  he  took  euna  to  adorn  and  embelhib 
this  in  a  simple  but  appropriate  maiuMr.  The  <^ 
noxious  shop  was  now  concealed  by  baskets  ef  we» 
while  the  extension  of  his  premises  prevented  "  ' 
annovance  from  carts  and  carriages.  It  vm  1^ 
that  he  spent  many  of  tbe  happiest  years  of  bis  afc, 
and  here  also  that  he  experienced  it.s  decline. 
tude,  weakness,  and  disea-se,  at  length  ensued,  aw 
he  contemplated,  in  this  favourite  spot,  the  *PP"^ 
of  death  with  calmness  and  resignation.  lBOBe«i,oe 
felt  his  "  ruling  passion    strong  and  powenldiltD* 
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brink  oF  die  gtwn ;  for  lo  long;  as  li«ddi  would  pov  |  vBlaabla  jKata.  Hta  dwth  took  place  in  June  1688. 

"  ■  ■  He  left  his  rich  library  to  the  university  of  Cojx-n- 
hagen,  and  published,  in  iQiiii,  a  catalogue  of  his 
collection,  to  which  is  added  an  interesting  sketch  of 


init.  he  \v;i«J  eager  to  revisit  the  flowers  and  t'  e  -•lu  uljs 
whicU  he  himself  had  sown  and  iilanied,  whiit;  during 
tike  two  winters  that  immediately  preceded  his  disso- 
lution he  was  busily  employed  iu  collecting  tiae  ma* 
terials  for  his  last  and  most  splendid  work. 

"I  hacn  lived,"  obser\'es  he  in  1816,  "to  see 
many  of  my  plans  beautifully  realised,  but  many 
more  cruelly  marred,  sometimes  by  false  economy, 
sometimes  by  injudiciou«  extravagance.  I  have  also 
lived  to  reaco  that  period  when  the  improvement  of 
hount  mi  gudene  ia  more  ddightftu  to  me  than 
that  of  parks  and  fnrr  sts,  landscapes,  or  distant  pro- 
spects. I  can  now  expect  to  produce  little  that  ia 
new,  I  have  therefore  endeevoored  to  collect  and  ar- 
range the  observations  of  my  past  life.  This  has 
formed  my  amusement  during  the  intervals  of  spasm, 
from  a  disease  incuralile,  during  which  I  have  en- 
dsavoured  to  call  up  (by  my  pencil)  the  places  and 
scenee  of  wbic^  I  wai  most  proud,  and  marahaHed 
them  l)efore  me  ;  happy  in  many  pleasing  remem- 
brances, which  revive  the  sunshine  of  ray  days, 
though  sometimes  clouded  by  the  recollection  of 
friends  removed,  of  scenes  destroyed,  and  of  nromi'^rr] 
liappincss  changed  to  sadness."  During  his  iuiicr 
years  Mr.  Repton  delighted  chiefly  in  his  own  home. 
He  then  felt  "  how  many  joya,  and  comfiorte,  and 
luxuries,  may  be  preaenwd  beyond  that  period  of 
life  when  youth  and  health  require  no  special  indul- 
gences." "  Having  so  long  dedicated  the  active  part 
of  my  professional  career  to  increasing  the  enjoyment 
of  rural  scenery  for  others,"  adds  he,  "  my  own  in- 
firmities have  lately  taught  me  how  the  solace  of  gar- 
den scenery,  and  garden  delights,  may  be  extended  a 
little  further  when  the  power  of  walking  fails,  and 
when  it  is  no  longer  for  decrepit  age  to  reach  the 
ground,  to  gather  fruits,  or  to  j  'u  4l,  ni  1  -itiell,  and 
admire,  those  humble  flowers  which  grow  near  the 
enrth.- 

He  also  discovered  that  "  the  loss  of  loco-motion 
may  be  supplied  by  the  Bath  chair but  at  the 
name  time  be  constantly  testified  hie  abhorrence  of 
**  the  grinding  of  thn  vrheels  along  a  gravel  walk, 
when  the  shaking  aud  ratthng  soon  become  intoler- 
nble  to  an  invalid."  Accordingly,  with  hia  usual 
profeaaional  zeal,  he  recommenda  giadea  of  fine  mown 
turf,  or  broad  verges  of  grass,  both  for  eaie  and  com- 
fort. 

Meanwhile,  old  age  crept  on  apace,  and  aggravated 
tho  in&mities  produced  by  disease.  At  intervals, 
however,  he  still  continued  to  cultivate  those  studies 
and  pursuits  which  had  ever  been  dear  to  him  ;  but 
at  length  he  became  unable  to  revisit  his  favourite 
haunts,  or  to  contemplate  his  little  parterres,  filled 
with  the  choicest  flowers ;  yet  even  then  his  port- 
folio occasionally  afforded  him  delij^ht.  until  his  pen- 
cil was  arreated  by  the  hand  of  death,  in  the  year 
1818.  I3e  left  ae^aal  aona,  one  of  whom  married 
t)ie  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Eldon. 

RESENIUS,  PETER,  a  learned  writer,  who  was 
ham  at  CSopenhagen  in  1625,  in  which  city  his  father 
was  profcsor  of  ethics,  and  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Zealand.  Having  completed  his  education,  young 
Resenius  travelled  through  all  the  jirincipal  cities  of 
£uroi>e,  and  in  Padua  took  his  diploma  of  LL.D. 
Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Oanish  ;uiti(]uiiic9,  and  was  shortly  after  appointed 
professor  of  ethics,  and  obtained  the  second  chair  of 
jurinpnidenee  in  theunivervty,  bewlaa  ievcnl  other 


his  life.  His  principal  works  nre  his  editions  of  the 
"Islandic  Edda,"  "  Inscriptionciliavniensea,"  "Lex- 
icon Islandicum  Gudmundi  Andreu*,"  and  "Legfa 
Cimbriese  Waldeman  Secundi  Rm»s  Dantd." 

RETZ.  JOHN  FRAKCIS  PAUL  DE  GON  DI,  a 
distinguished  French  politician,  who  was  bom  at  Mont* 
miral  in  1614.  He  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  afterwards  coadj  utor  to  h  is  uncle  the  archbUhop  of 
Parin.  At  thf  ntre  nf  tn'r-nty-threo  hp  nnteredintoa 
conspiracy  agamst  the  iilc  ut  Cardinal  Richelieu.  It 
hu  Men  aaid  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  who  carried 
on  a  war  wi^iout  the  mask  of  religion ;  but  his 
schemee  were  ao  unsncceesfid  that  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  France.  He  then  went  into  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  assisted  at  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  raieed 
Alexander  VII.  to  die  pontificate «  hot  Aia  pontiff 
not  making  good  his  promises  to  the  cardinal,  be  left 
Italv,  and  went  into  Germany,  Holland,  and  £ng- 
land.  After  having  spent  the  fife  of  an  exile  for  fit* 
or  >iix  years,  he  obtained  leave  upon  certain  terms  lo 
return  to  hi«  own  country;  whicli  was  ilie  more  safe, 
as  his  friend  Cardinal  Mazarine  died  in  1661.  Uo 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  aseieted  in  the  con^ 
chiTe  which  ehoie  Clement  IX. ;  but,  npon  hie  retnm 
to  France  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  pubuc  aflfairs,  and 
died  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  August,  1679.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  been  tranqtnl  and 
exemplary.  At  thi.s  {>eriod  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  air  of  impartiality. 
Some  friends,  with  whom  the  cardinal  fliitraatad  tine 
original  MS.,  fixed  a  mark  on  those  passages  where 
they  thought  he  had  not  done  justice  to  himself,  in 
order  t  i  li  ive  them  omitted,  as  they  were  in  the  fiflfc 
edition,  but  they  have  since  been  restored. 

RKVBLBY.  WILLIAM,  an  Envtiah  arehitM!t  and 
antiquary,  who  studied  imder  Sir  William  Chambers. 
He  travelled  through  Greece  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  brought 
home  a  valuable  collection  of  original  drawings.  As 
an  architect  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  erection 
of  a  church  in  the  town  of  Southamptoi;  r  ^iUf  l  All 
Saints,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life  on  the  (ith  of 
July,  1799. 

REYNOLDS,  EDWARD,  nn  Entrlish  prelate, 
who  was  born  in  Southampton  about  li>69t  end  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Hav- 
ing entered  holy  nrder^^  he  obtained  the  living  of 
Braynton  in  Northants,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  distinguished  himself  by  hisvioleneo 
against  the  court  party.  He  formed  one  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  who  met  at  Westminster,  and  also 
assisted  at  the  conference  held  in  the  Savoy,  which 
was  followed  by  his  advancement  to  the  deanery  of 
Ghrietchnrdi.  IVom  this  preferment  he  wae,  how- 
ever,  ejected  for  declining  the  test  in  1651.  In  16C0 
be  was  restored  to  his  post,  and  raised  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  Norwich,  where  he  remained  till  hta  dentil, 
which  t()(»k  place  in  1676. 

IIEYNULDS,  SIR  JOSHUA,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish painter,  who  was  bom  at  Plympton  in  Devon- 
shire in  1723,  beiqg  the  tenth  child  of  the  roaater  of 
the  grammar-eehool  of  that  town.  He  early  dis- 
covered a  predilection  for  the  art  of  l!r:i^^  inj(,  which 
induced  his  father  to  place  liim,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, vitli  Undion,  the  maak  calebnted  portniu 
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pdnterhi  London,  with  whom  he  rantined  three 

years,  nnd  then,  upon  Hoine  disagreement,  returned 
into  Ucvunsblre.  lie  passed  sonic  lime  without  any 
determinate  plan,  and  from  1746  to  1749  punned  hie 
proft  '^sion  in  Devonshire  and  London,  and  acquired 
nuueruuM  friends  and  patrons.  Among  the  latter 
wm  Captain,  afterwixda  Lord.  Keppel,  whom  he  ac- 
eonpanied  on  a  cruiae  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
tlien  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  which  capital  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  he  spent  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  London  he  painted  a  full-length  portrait  of  Cap- 
tdn  Koppel,  whkk  wa»  v«y  arach  admired,  and  at 
once  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Enf^lish  por- 
trait-ftainters.  Rejecting  the  stiff,  unvaried,  and 
unmeaning  attitnaes  of  former  artists,  he  save 
to  hi<4  figures  air  and  action  adapted  to  their 
characters,  and  thereby  displayed  something  of  the 
dimity  and  invention  of  history.  Although  he 
never  attained  to  perfect  conrectneM  in  the  undraped 
^inre  he  haa  aeldom  been  excelled  in  the  ease  and 
elegance  of  his  faces,  and  the  heauty  and  adaptation 
of  his  fancy  draperies.  His  colouring  may  be  said 
to  be  at  once  his  excellence  and  his  defect.  Com- 
bining, in  a  high  degree,  the  qualities  of  richness, 
brilliancy,  and  freshness,  he  was  often  led  to  try 
modea  which,  probably  from  want  of  a  due  know- 
ledge in  chemistry  and  the  mechanism  of  colours, 
fieqaentlj  failed,  and  left  his  pictures  after  a  while 


in  m  faded  state.  lie,  bonever,  ra])lJly  acquired 
Opaleoce ;  and,  being  universally  regarded  as  at  the 
head  of  hia  [nrofeaaioii,  he  kept  a  splendid  table. 

which  was  frequented  by  the  best  company  in  the 
kingdom,  in  respect  to  talents,  learning,  and  distinc- 
tion. 

On  the  institution  of  the  royal  academy  in  1769 
he  was  unanimously  elected  prejident,  on  which  oc- 


O,  DAVID. 

casion  the  king  conferred  upon  bin  dw  hooov  of 

knighthood-  Althons^h  it  was  no  prescribed  BBt ef 
his  duty  to  read  lectures,  yet  his  xeal  for  theadmee- 
ment  of  the  fine  arte  induced  him  to  deliver  aannd 
or  biennial  discourses  before  the  ac-idemy  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  painting.  Of  thtse  he  pro. 
nounced  fifteen  from  1769  to  1790,  which  were  pul>- 
lished  in  two  sets,  and  form  a  standard  work,  la 
1781  and  1783  he  made  tours  in  Holland  and  Flin- 
ders, and  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey,  whirh 
consista  only  of  short  notes  of  the  pictures  which  he 
saw,  with  an  elaborate  diaraeter  of  Robens.  Be 
was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  club  which  contained 
the  names  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Burke,  and  othen 
of  the  first  rank  of  literary  eminence,  and  seems  to 
have  been  universally  belox-eil  and  respected  hj^  hi* 
associates.  He  is  the  favourite  character  m  Gold- 
smith's poem  of  *' Retaliation,"  and  Johnson  cbarac- 
terixed  him  at  mie  iriwrn  ha  ahould  find  the  moa 
difficulty  how  to  abnae.  fn  1784  h«  aucceeded  Un- 
say as  portrait-painter  to  the  king,  and  continued  ta 
follow  his  profession,  of  which  he  was  enthusiastically 
fond,  until  he  lost  the  eight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He, 
however,  retained  his  equable  spirits  until  threatened, 
in  1791,  with  the  loss  of  his  other  t  ye,  the  appre- 
hension of  which,  added  to  his  hal/tuial  deafnes-, 
exceedingly  depressed  him.  He  died  in  1792*  • 
his  sixtieth  year,  unmarried,  and  was  interred  ia  8t 
Paul's  cathedral. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  althou|(h  there  was  tcarcdr 
a  year  in  which  hia  pendl  did  not  produce  aome  wort 
of  the  historical  kind,  ranks  chiefly  in  the  claj»  of 
portrait-painters.  His  Ugohno,  and  his  Death  o: 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  are,  however,  deemed,  ingraadeor 
of  composition  and  force  of  expreanoB»  among  tbi 
first  ])erf()rmances  of  the  English  achool.  But  W 
the  whole  his  jwwers  of  invention  were  inadequate 
to  the  higher  flighta  of  Ustoric  painting,  ahbeo^ 
inexhauatible  in  portndt,  to  which  he  gave  Ae  ne* 
delightful  variety.  His  character  as  a  colouriat  !■» 
been  already  mentioned ;  and,  though  not  a  thoroa|[t 
maater  in  drawing,  he  gave  much  grace  to  the  tuit 
of  his  fipires,  and  dignity  to  the  airs  of  his  he»il« 
As  a  writer  he  obtained  reputation  by  his  discounet, 
which  are  d^gaat  and  agreeable  compositioDS,  il> 
tliough  sometimea  VMtm  and  inconsistent 

RICARDO,  DAVID.-- TTjis  dwrtinguished  Jew* 
writer  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  April,  1772,  and  ia 
point  of  education  enjoyed  the  same  advantues  » 
are  uanally  allotted  to  thoee  who  an  deatined  nrtM 
mercantile  profession.  Early  in  life  be  vrz^  sfnt  ta 
Holland,  as  his  father's  business  connexiacu  Uj 
principally  in  that  country.  After  two  fean*  abaaet 
he  returned  home,  and  continued  the  common  sckesi* 
education  till  his  father  took  him  into  business.  At 
hia  inlen-als  of  leisure  he  was  allowed  any  roasten 
for  private  instruction  whom  he  chose  to  hare: 
he  had  not  tii« benefit  of  a  daaaical  edoeatiant  tm 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have  been  a  bcneSt 
to  him,  or  whether  it  nn^t  not  have  led  his  uuod  u 
a  course  of  atudy,  in  early  life,  foreign  to  those  ^ 
hits  of  deep  thinking,  which  in  the  end  enabled  hia 
to  develope  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  suhjeet^ 
and  to  he  the  autlMr  of  important  discovene^.  ia- 
stead  of  receiving  passively  the  ideas  of  other*. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  his  ftther  he|r«n  to 
employ  him  in  the  Stock  Kjchange.  where  heplaw 
great  confidence  in  him,  and  gave  him  such  po»; 
ai  ii  nrely  grantad  to  ponona  comidinl^  v 
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than  binifldf.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  eu- 
trust«d  with  the  care  of  two  of  bis  younger  brothers, 
to  convey  them  to  Holland ;  and  neither  his  father 
nor  his  mother  felt  the  smallest  anxiety  for  the  charge 
whicli  was  confided  to  him.  When  young,  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo  showed  a  taste  for  abstract  and  general  rea- 
•oniiigf  i  and  though  he  was  withont  any  indneement 
to  its  cultivation,  or  ralher  lay  und.  r  |  iMt!  \  c  lis- 
couragement,  yet  at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  twenty, 
works  of  that  deaenption  wlueh  ooeaBioiiiIly  oeea- 
]Wf]  Ilis  nttention aJRMrdadliimiiiHiMiiMntaiidenue 

fur  reHection. 

His  father  was  a  muiof  ffood  inlelleet,  hut  nncul- 

tivated.  His  prejudices  were  exceedingly  stron*/; 
and  they  induced  him  to  take  the  opinion  ui  his 
forefathers  in  points  of  reli^on,  politics,  education, 
&c. ,  upon  faith,  and  without  investigation.  Not  only 
did  he  adopt  this  rule  for  himself,  nut  he  insisted  on 
Ita  being  followed  by  his  children  ;  hia  son,  liov.  f  v(  r, 
never  yielded  his  assent  on  any  important  sobjcct 
until  after  ho  had  ilMmnigUy  invaMi|Fited  it  It  waa 
perhaps  in  opposing  thece  strnng  prejudices  that  he 
was  first  lea  to  that  freedom  ana  independence  of 
thought  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  and  which 
has  indeed  extended  itself  to  the  other  branches  of 
his  family.  Soon  after  be  had  attained  the  age  of 
tvrenty-one  Mr.  Rlcivdo  manned ;  and  this  threw 
hinn  upon  his  own  resources,  as  he  quitted  his  father 
at  the  same  time.  The  general  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  now  manifested  itself.  .\ll  the  most 
respectable  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  came 
forward  to  testify  the  high  opinion  they  entertained 
of  him,  with  their  eagerness  to  assist  him  in  hi.s  un- 
dertaJtings.  Hia  father's  name  stood  as  high  as  pos. 
eible  for  nonoar  and  integrity,  (jualities  of  the  first 
recommendation  in  a  Held  where  transactions  of  the 
utmost  magnitude  rest  upon  them  as  their  only  secu- 
ritf.    Sharing  this  character  with  his  father,  and 

Eosaessing  talent.s  and  other  etcellent  qualities  which 
ad  endeared  him  to  ail,  he  embarked  with  the  fairest 
proopect  of  eaocess.  This  success  answered  his  moat 
sanpuine  expectations ;  and  in  a  very  few  years,  cer- 
tainly not  wholly  without  some  anxiety  at  first,  he 
had  secured  to  himself  a  handsome  inde}>endence. 
During  this  time  his  mind  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
hia  business,  but  as  his  solicitude  for  its  sneeess  less- 
ened, he  turned  his  aiti n'.iiif,  to  other  subjects. 
About  the  age  of  twenty-five,  by  the  example  of  a 
friend  with  whom  he  was  then  very  iniiniate.  hia 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  some  of  the  branches 
of  mathematics,  chonistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy. 
H«  fitted  up  a  hibontory,  formed  a  collection  of 
minertil-j,  and  wa-^  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  geological  society,  but  he  never  entered  very 
waamly  into  the  study  of  these  subjects,  and  his  in- 
terest in  them  totally  vanished  when  he  became 
deeply  involved  in  the  investigation  of  his  favourite 
tMnei  Init  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Ricardo  was  somewhat 
ac^ancecl  in  life  that  be  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  political  economy.  "While  on  a  visit  at 
Bath  he  look  up,  and  read,  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 
It  pleskoed  him  j  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subject 
from  that  time  occupied,  with  the  other  objects  of 
Lis  curiosity,  a  share  of  his  thoughts,  though  it  was 
not  till  some  years  after  that  he  appeared  to  have  fixed 
upon  it  much  of  his  aCtention. 

The  immense  transactions  which  he  bad  with  the 
bank  of  England  in  the  course  of  business,  tallying 
witb.the  trun  of  etodj  on  wludi  he  trai  then  »• 


gaged,  led  Mr.  Kicardo  to  reflect  upon  the  subject 
of  the  earMttef,  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  dif^ 
ference  which  existed  between  the  value  of  the  coin 
and  the  bank  notes,  and  to  ascertain  from  what  cause 
the  depreciation  of  the  latter  arose.  This  occupied 
much  of  his  attention  at  the  time,  and  it  formed  a 
frequent  theme  (rf  conversation  with  those  namng 
his  ac(piaintance  who  were  inclined  to  enter  upon  it. 
He  was  induced  to  put  hia  thoughts  upon  paper, 
without  the  remotest  view  at  the  time  to  publication. 

The  late  Mr.  Perry,  proprietor  nf  "  'Vho  Morning 
Chronicle,"  was  one  of  the  few  friends  to  whom  Mr. 
Ricardo  showed  his  manuscript.  Mr.  Perry  urged 
him  tn  allow  it  to  be  published  in  "The  \fnming 
Chronicle,"  to  which,  not  without  some  reluctance, 
Mr.  Ricardo  consented ;  and  it  was  inserted  in  the 
shape  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  R.,  the  first 
of  which  appeared  on  the  6th  day  of  September, 
1810.  These  letters  produced  various  ans  .vers ; 
among  the  rest  wm  one  signed  by  "A  fhend  to 
Bank  Noiee,  6e.,**  whom  Mr.  Wourdo  aoon  eftor 
found  to  be  an  intclligrnt  frirnrl  of  his  own,  T\m 
interest  which  the  subject  excited  was  a  motive  with 
htm  for  enlarging  upon  it,  and  publishing  his  views 
very  shortly  iiter  in  the  form  of  a  painphletf  entitled 
"  On  the  Depreciation  of  the  Currency.**  Many 
were  the  publications  which  this  elicited,  some  in  de- 
fence of,  and  some  in  orjinsitinn  to  it.  To  one  by 
Mr.  Rosanquet  he  replieti,  hut  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  refute  the  arguments  which  that  gentienuoi 
advanced,  as  to  give  still  further  and  stronger  snp> 
port  to  opinions  which  he  thought  of  great  practical 
utihty.  Some  time  after  the  late  Mr.  Horner  brought 
the  question  before  parliament,  and  obtained  a  com- 
mtttee  to  investigate  the  mibject ;  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  wa.s  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  doc- 
trines. The  celebrated  bullion  report  coincided 
mainly  with  his  pamphlet;  and  the  facts  elicited  from 
the  evidence  collected  by  the  commrJttP  afforded 
practical  iilustratiunij  of  the  accturacy  of  his  specula- 
tion. Among  the  other  effects  of  this  pamphlet 
it  !<»  not  sTirTiriwmfj  that  it  should  hnve  been  the 
means  of  mtroducmg  Mr.  Ricardo  to  a  number  of 
first-rate  Uterarv  characters.  His  society  was  courted 
by  many,  and  pis  talents  were  duly  appreciated  by 
all  who  knew  him.  About  this  time,  too,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Mill,  the  distinguished  author 
of  "  The  History  of  British  India,"  an  acquaintance 
which  ultimately  grew  into  m  warm  and  aineere  at- 
tachment. 

Mr.  Ricardo's  next  essay  was  on  rent;  and  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Msltiraa,  who  had  previously 

written  upon  the  same  subject,  were  followed  up  by 
him  so  ably,  and  the  true  nature  of  rent  was  so  ad- 
mirably expounded,  that  there  was  nothing  further 
left  for  fxplanation  upon  that  point.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Grenfell  for  some  time  had  been  en- 
gaged, as  a  member  of  parliament,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Mr.  Ricardo  took 
great  interest  in  his  proceedings.  As  his  reputation 
was  now  high  as  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  money  he 
was  urged  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  work  which  was  so 
landably  begun.  He  expressed  great  rduetance, 
from  that  unfeigned  distru.st  of  himself  with  which 
he  was  habitually  impressed ;  at  last  he  yielded  to 
persuasion,  and  his  masterly  expodtion  of  theaMra 
of  the  bank,  together  with  his  proposal  for  an  eco- 
nomical currency,  was  the  result.  The  high  ascend- 
ency which  the  bank  dixecton  had  acquired  over 
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the  |(m'  tazsH  of  proprietors  of  bank  stock  flK- 
vented  tlioRe  few  who  wished  to  have  their  transac- 
tions examined  into  from  gaining  their  point.  Many 
ineffertual  attempts  had  been  made :  the  majority  of 

Jiroprietors  still  supported  the  wiah  of  the  directors 
or  secrecy;  and  tmy,  shielding  thetmdvea  beliiiid 
that  majority,  withheld  a]l  account  of  their  accumu- 
lated gains.  Mr.  Ricardo  took  a  view  of  their  va- 
rious transactions;  showed  what  their  annual  savings 
ought  tn  hnvo  bt'on  ;  nnf],  following  up  the  examina- 
tion tu  the  lime  at  which  he  wrote,  clearly  pointed 
out  to  what,  under  proper  management,  their  accu- 
mnlation  would  have  amounted.  In  Uiis  iMophlet 
Mr.  Ricardo  suggested  his  plan  for  an  eeonomicail 
currency.  If  there  was  any  suggestion  which  ema- 
nated from  him,  upon  which  he  seemed  to  pride 
himself  more  than  any  other,  it  was  certainly  this ; 
and  his  wish  to  see  it  brought  into  effect  at  the  time 
induced  him  to  step  out  of  his  usual  course.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  then  chancellor  of 
the  exchemier,  upon  the  subject;  but  that  gentleman 
expressed  nis  dissent  from  Mr.  Ricardo's  opinions, 
and  on  that  account  declined  adopting  his  advice. 
Mr.  Ricardo's  next  undertaking  was  his  work  on  the 
Prindples  of  Folitieal  Economy  and  TuntHm*"— 
a  work  abonndincf  with  as  :  trong  marks  of  deep 
thought,  and  masterly  comprehension  of  a  difficult 
•ubjeett  as  any  that  was  ever  published.  The  train 
of  argtimenta  is  derived  from  a  few  luminous  prin- 
ciples, and  one  is  so  consequent  upon  another  that 
the  work  cannot  be  examined  in  detail;  it  must  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  such  its  conclusions  are 
demonstrated  widi  almost  aHUhematical  predston. 

Mr.  Ricardo  never  appeared  more  cheerful,  or  in 
better  health,  than  he  did  during  his  laiit  retirement 
in  the  country,  ^ott  previous  to  his  death.  This 
event  wai  nrr^s!nn°d  by  nn  affection  of  l!  r>  mr, 
which  nltunateiy  extended  itself  to  the  internal  part 
of  the  head.  Mr.  Ricardo  had  for  many  years  not 
been  entirely  free  from  this  complaint,  of  which  he 
thought  hut  slightly,  for  it  had  never  before  ocea- 
noned  him  any  very  serious  inconvenience.  He  was 
attended  through  his  last  illness  by  one  of  his  bro- 
diers,  who  liad  retired  from  the  medical  profesdon, 
and  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  him.  There  were  no 
symptoms  that  could  excite  the  smallest  anxiety 
amnit  his  recovery  till  a  very  short  time  before  his 
decease,  when  the  transition  was  sudden,  and  he  died 
on  lliursday  the  11th  of  September,  1823. 
'  RICCI.  LORKNZO.— This  distm^uished  Floren- 
tine was  bom  in  1703,  and  was  the  last  general  uf 
the  Jesttits  previously  to  their  auppeasion  by  Pope 
Clement  Xlll.  He  entered  the  order  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  after  having  been  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  at  Sienna,  he  became  spiritual  direc- 
tor at  the  Roman  college  and  secretar)'  of  bi-^  order. 
In  1763  he  succeeded  to  the  oihce  of  general  on  the 
death  of  Centurioni.  Resisting  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesnita  be  was  sent  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
wlien  be  died  in  1775. 

RICCI.  SCIPIO,  a  celebrated  ]  Imp  of  Pistoia 
and  Prato.  who  was  born  at  Florence  in  1741.  Be- 
ing favoured  by  the  grand  dukeof  T^iscany,  Leopold, 
he  opened  at  Pistoia,  in  17^6,  a  synod  with  a  view  to 
the  propagation  of  some  new  religious  doctrines,  by 
which  he  meurred  the  diqileaiure  of  the  pope»  and 
was  obliged  to  resign  his  see.  In  1799  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  declaring  in  favour  of  the  decrees  of  the 
cooatitnaat  aaeembly,  which  had  bean  formed  under 
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the  influence  of  the  French.  Being  aa  at  libenj  be 
signed,  in  1805.  a  formula  of  adhesion  to  tbclnUi 
which  he  had  objected  to,  and  became  reoonciM  to 
the  holv  see.  He  died  in  is  if).  In  1824  apfx-itfJ 
the  "  Vie  et  Memoires  de  Scipio  Ricci."  by  M.  de 
Potter.  This  work  waa  trandated  into  EnpU  by 
T.  Roscoe,  Esq.,  in  1829- 

RICCOBONI,  LODOVICO.— This  popular  Ita- 
lian dramatist  was  bom  at  Modena  in  1677,  aMi> 
festcd  an  early  pas'sion  for  the  theatre,  andbsfisf 
become  the  director  of  a  theatrical  company  at  diie 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  endeavoured  to  rtfom 
the  Italian  theatre  by  sabstitating  reguUr  p«scci  (or 
the  miserable  farces  wUeh  then  haa  pBsicsrisB  <f 
the  atapc  in  Italy  ^Vearied  with  tlie  opposition  made 
to  his  edbrts  by  the  perverse  ta&te  of  bis  cuuntrynxa 
he  went  to  Paris  with  his  company,  and  anocimd 
himself  with  Dominique  and  Rrnnnpnesi  with  great 
success.  In  1729  the  duke  of  Vatwh  appointed  him 
inspector  of  the  theatres  in  his  dominions,  but  a 
1731  be  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  his  lai 
years  to  literature,  and  died  in  1753.  Hevsslk 
author  of  a  great  number  of  comedies,  and  tramlatfi 
severalpieces  from  the  French.  We  have  also  br  hsa 
an  Hutoire  do  Th^4tre  Italien."  His  wife  diaiu; 
guished  herself  on  the  atape,  and  1)y  her  ]w<:i(^ 
compositions,  which  procured  ber  admisitivD  in^  ^ 
vera!  Italian  academies.  Their  son  Francesco,  ^ 
was  born  at  Mantua  in  1 707.  and  died  at  Paris  in  1712, 
was  more  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer  thantsa 
actor.  Besides  his  comedies,  which  were  very  popolir. 
he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  L'  Art  du  Theatre,"  uA 
his  wife  was  eonddered  oneof  the  best  VitnA  aon^ 
ists.  She  suffered  much  from  the  neglect  ofhcrbo*- 
band,  and  died  in  poverty  in  179'1.  Her  coa^ 
works  have  been  several  tiroes  published. 

RICHARD  I.,  sumamed  Cceur  dc  laon. 
celebrated  English  moiurch,  being  the  second  loc^ 
Henry  II.,  by  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and  was  bora  « 
1157.  InllZShewasinducedbyhismothsrloiai' 
with  his  brothers,  Henry  and  GeoflTry,  and  otbcreN- 
federates,  in  a  rebellion  against  his  f:iiher. 
however,  that  active  prince  soon  quelled.  Tbii 
duet  he  repeated  on  more  than  one  oceadoB,«BliLa 
TT-o,  Vn-  >  ;)i  nly  joined  the  king  of  France,  snA  " 
the  war  which  ensued,  pursued  the  unhappy  HeoT 
from  place  to  pbce,  wbo^  being  at  the  same  time  it- 
sertca  by  his  youngest  son,  died,  worn  out 
chagrin  and  affliction,  at  Chinon,  cursing  his  on^ 
tiful  and  ungrateful  children  with  his  latest  hroSA- 
On  this  event  Richard  succeeded  to  the  thxtat* 
England,  and  viritinglusfadier'seorpsethsdifaftv 
his  decease,  expressed  great  remorse  at  his  otm  r-- 
duct.  Having  settled  bis  affairs  in  France  he  iM.:- 
to  England,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  H: 
prudently  ^nvp  bis  ronfidenre  to  his  father**  fluBi*' 
ters,  and  discountenanced  all  who  had  ^jetted  ki» 
own  rebellion.  He  had  Uken  the  crois  prerioa^ 
to  bis  accession,  and  now  bent  all  his  views  t»  ^ 
gratification  of  his  maitial  ardour  in  the  lleldi  ef  tw 
East.  He  raised  money  by  the  sale  of  the  cn*s 
property  and  offices,  and  by  every  other  inean» 
could  devise,  induding  the  remission  of  a  large 
(if  the  vas.sallagp  imposed  by  his  father  \ij>'>n  Scotliai 
He  then  sought  an  interview  with  Tluhp  of  FraB<«'. 
who  bad  also  taken  the  cross,  in  which  mutual  cot- 
ditions  respecting  their  joint  operationa  wew  V*** 
upon.  A  great  number  of  English  barons aaie**' 
took  the  cnwa  on  tlua  occmoQi  to  which  td"!** 
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8  ma«8acre  of  the  Jew«  in  several  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  kingdom  forracd  a  prelude.  At  mid- 
sunuoer,  1190,  Richard  and  Philip  united  100,000  of 
tlieirbraTeat  eobjects  on  the  phina  of  Veselai.  Rich. 

arJ  tben  proceecfed  to  embark  at  ManeUlet.  and  the 
two  kings  met  at  MeKs'ina,  where  thef  spent  the  win- 
ter. Here  Richard  was  joined  by  Berengaria,«laughter 
of  Sanchez,  khig  of  Nnvarre,  his  intended  wife  ;  but, 
without  staying  to  celebrate  bia  nuptials,  he  put  to 
sea  with  his  fleet,  which  waa  soon  after  dispersed  by 
a  stonn.  The  king  got  into  Crete,  hut  lho«e  of  his 
ships  which  had  his  bride  and  his  sister,  the  queen 
of  Sicily,  on  board,  svere  driven  into  Cyjjnis,  where 
the  king  of  that  island  imprisoned  the  crew  and  re- 
fineJ  to  deliver  up  the  princeecee.  In  TeveBge  for 
tliis  insult  Richard  landed  his  army,  nnd  obliged  the 
king  to  surrender  himself  and  ha  bovereignty.  In 
Cyprus  he  consumnmted  his  unptkls  ana  then  em* 
barked  for  Palestine. 

At  this  period  the  siege  of  Acre  was  carrying  on 
by  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  emperor  Frederic, 
and  other  Chiiatian  adventurers,  and  defended  by  a 
Saneen  garrison,  supported  byAe  cdehrated  Siua> 
din.    Tlie  arrival  of  the  two  kings  infused  new  vi- 

Sour  into  the  besiegers,  Itnd  the  place  surrendered  in 
iilj  1 19 1 .   This  advantage  was,  however,  succeeded 
by  miittial  jealousies,  more  especially  excited  by  a 
contest  for  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  between  Lusignan 
and  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  the  former  being  sup- 
ported by  lUchard,  and  the  latter  by  the  king  of 
France.    At  length,  disgusted  with  a  warfnre  in 
which  he  only  acted  a  secondary  character,  tin  Irifrr 
returned  to  Europe,  leaving  10,000  men  with  Rich- 
ard.   A  ffetteral  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
Richard,  by  the  greatest  bravery  and  military  skill, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the 
possession  of  Joppa,  A^calon,  and  other  places.  Rich- 
ard advanced  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  but,  the 
greater  part  of  the  auxiliaries  refusing  to  concur  in 
the  siege,  be  retired  to  Ascalon,  and,  perceiving  his 
difficidtiea  increase,  concluded  a  truce  with  SakidiD, 
on  condition  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  the  other  seaports 
of  Palestine,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  wel%  aUo  to  enjoy  full  liberty  of  perform- 
ing (rilgrimages  to  Jerusale  m .  Richard  now  prepared 
to  return  to  England,  hut  previously  concurred  in 
the  election  of  Conrad,  who  was  almost  immediately 
ad'ter  assasHinated,  to  ibe  nominal  sway  of  Jerusatem, 
and  bestowed  his  conquered  kingdom  of  Cyprus  upon 
Luaignan.    He  embarked  at  Acre  in  October  1192. 
and  sailed  for  the  Adriatic,  but  was  wrecked  near 
Aqoileia.  Taking  the  diwguise  of  a  pilgrim,  he  jpur- 
raed  his  wa^  through  Germany,  until,  being  disco- 
vered near\ienna,  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 
L<eopold.  duke  of  Austria,  who,  having  received  an 
offence  from  him  in  Palestine,  seised  this  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  avarice  and  revenge.    The  emperor, 
lleury  VI.,  who  had  also  a  quarrel  with  Richard  fur 
his  alliance  with  Tancred,  the  usurper  of  the  crown 
of  Sicily,  laearing  of  his  captivity,  demanded  him  from 
Licopold,  who  gave  him  up  on  the  stipulation  of  a 
])ortion  of  his  ransom.    While  Richard  was  impri- 
ftoned,  his  brother  John  had  taken  up  arms  in  Eng- 
land in  concert  with  the  king  of  France.  Richtfid 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  courage,  and  when  the  em- 
peror charged  him  before  the  diet  of  Worms  with 
A'arious  imaginary  offences,  he  refuted  these  accusa- 
tions with  so  much  spirit  that  the  assen:ihly  loudly 
exclaimed  aaainst  his  detention.   At  length  a  tieaty 
BiooBAraT.— Vol.  II. 
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was  condndetl  for  his  liberation  on  iIm:  payment  of 
a  ransom  of  ITjO.CXK)  marks,  which  being  raised  in 
England,  Uchard  obtained  his  Uberty.  He  em- 
bariced  at  the  mouth  of  th«  Sdieldt,  and  safely  reached 
England  in  Mardi  1194«  to  the  great  joy  of  hia 
subjects. 

After  being  iMrowned  in  England  he  landed  in 

France  in  May  1194,  where  he  was  met  by  his  bro- 
ther John,  who  threw  himself  at  hia  feet,  aiid,  uuder 
the  mediation  of  his  mother,  entreated  forgiveness. 
"  1  forgive  him,"  said  Richard,  "  and  I  hope  1  shall 
as  easily  forget  his  injuries 'as  he  will  my  pardon." 
In  the  ensuing  war  with  Phihp,  Richard  gained  some 
advantages,  but  a  truce  soon  suspended  their  hostili- 
ties. Leopold,  having  received  an  accidental  hurt 
which  proved  mortal,  expressed  remorse  for  his  treat- 
ment of  Richard,  and  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  ransom.  The  emperor  also  offered  to 
remit  the  remainder  of  his  debt  provided  he  would 
join  huu  in  an  odenisive  alliance  against  France,  which 
was  readily  agreed  to.  England,  during  this  period 
of  useless  contention,  partly  through  the  rapacity  oC 
government,  and  partly  through  unpropitioos  sea- 
sons, ])roductive  of  famine  and  pestilence,  was  in  a 
state  of  great  depression.  A  lasting  accommodation 
vrith  France  was  in  agitation  preparatory  to  another 
crusade,  when  the  life  and  reign  of  Richard  were  sud- 
denly brought  to  a  close.  A  considerable  treasure 
having  been  found  in  the  land  of  the  viscount  of  Li- 
moges, he  sent  part  of  it  to  Richard  as  his  feudal  so- 
vereign. Tbi  latter,  however,  demanded  the  whole, 
which  being  refused,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Chalus, 
where  the  treasure  was  concealed,  and,  having  refused 
terms  of  snnender  to  tibe  garrison  in  the  openly  ex- 
pressed determination  of  hanging  the  whole  of  them, 
was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  the  cross-bow  of  Ber- 
trand  do  Gourdon.  The  a.isault  was,  however,  suc- 
ces>;fully  made  and  all  the  garri.son  hanged,  with  tlit^ 
exception  of  Gourdon,  who  was  reserved  for  a  uiura 
cruel  death.  Richard,  apprized  that  his  wound  was 
mortal,  asked  him  what  had  induced  hia  to  attempt 
his  life.  Hie  man  replied,  "Yon  kined  myllKther 
an  l  i:  y  hrother  with  your  own  hand,  and  dfesigned 
to  put  me  to  an  ignominious  death."  The  prospect 
of  death  had  inspired  Richard  with  sentiments  of 
moderation  and  justice,  and  he  ordered  Gourdon  to 
be  set  at  liberty  and  allowed  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the 
savage  Marcad^e,  who  commanded  the  Brabaofona, 
which  the  king  had  hired  for  the  expedition,  caused 
the  unhappy  man  to  be  flayed  alive.  Richard  died  of 
his  wound  on  the  Cth  of  .\pr)l,  1199,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age  and  tenth  of  his  reign,  leaving 
no  issue.  lUs  monarch  was  buried  at  Fonteversrd, 
and  a  view  of  his  tomb  is  j^iren  in  the  ensuing 
page.  The  character  of  this  king  was  strungly 
marked.  He  was  the  bravest  among  the  brave,  often 
frank  and  liberal,  and  not  devoid  of  generosity.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  haughty,  violent,  unjust,  rapa- 
cious, and  sanguinary ;  and,  to  use  the  expression  of 
Gibbon,  united  the  ferocity  of  a  gladiator  to  the  cru- 
elty of  a  tyrant.  His  talents  were  considerable  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  and  he  was  shrewd  in 
observation,  eloquent,  and  very  happy  at  sarcasm. 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  some  of  his  reputed  compo- 
sitions are  preserved  among  those  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. On  the  whole,  a  sort  of  romantic  interest  is 
attached  to  the  character  and  exploits  of  this  prince, 
which,  in  the  eve  of  reason,  they  little  merit,  as 
the  career  of  RicLard  produced  calamities  but  poorly 
3C 
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atoned  fur  by  the  military  reputaiUon  which  alona  at* 
tended  it. 


BICHARO  [11.,  king  of  England.— This  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  who  wuh  ;i  Hon  of  Edward  the  Black 
Fk^ce,  and  grandson  of  Edward  lU.*  waa  t>om  in 
1366.  H«mieeeaded11ietatl»rliil977.inUadefenth 
ear,  the  chief  authority  of  the  state  bcinff  in  the 
anda  of  his  three  uncles,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster;  Edmund,  earl  of  Cambridge,  afterwards 
duke  of  York;  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  nubse- 
quently  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  earher  years  of  the 
kioff 's  minority  passed  in  wars  with  France  and  Scot- 
land, the  enenae  ef  which  kd  to  euctiona  that  pro- 
dneed  the  finnrreetkm  headed  hfWat  l^rler.  Ita 
termination  in  the  death  of  its  chief  leader  m  Smith- 
field,  by  the  hand  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  the 
praeneeef  the  young  king,  afforded  the  latter  nop* 
portunity  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  address  and  presence 
of  mind  which,  in  a  youth  of  fifteen,  was  very  remark- 
able. Whilst  the  rioten  tlood  aalonished  at  the  fall 
of  thdr  leader,  the  fovmg  king  admly  rode  up  to 
Hum,  and  dedaring  that  ne  would  be  their  leader, 
drew  them  off  almost  involuntarily  into  the  neigh- 
bouring fielda.  In  the  mean  time  an  armed  force  was 
ceQeeted  bylltDb  InA  mayor  and  othen,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  rioters  fell  on  their  knees  and  demanded 
pardon,  which  waa  granted  them  on  the  condition  of 
their  immediate  diapenioa.  Similar  insurrections 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  of 
which  were,  however,  put  down,  and  Richard,  now 
master  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  collected  by  a  ge- 
neral aununons  to  all  the  retaincre  of  the  crown,  found 
blnadf  Btrong  enough  to  punish  theringleadera  with 
great  severity,  and  to  revoke  all  the  charters  and 
nanumissions  which  he  had  granted  as  extorted  and  i 
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dlegal.  The  promise  of  conduct  and  capacity  viiich 
he  displayed  on  this  emergency  was  but  ill  aniswtmi 
in  the  secjut  l,  anrl  he  very  early  Bhowcd  a  pmiilfciion 
for  weak  and  dissolute  company  and  the  vicious  u>-  i 
dulgences  so  common  to  youthful  royalty.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  nuurried  Anne,  daughter  of  Ik  cew 
peror  Charles  IV.,  and,  soon  after,  was  ae  iaJodMNOi 
as  to  take  the  great  seal  frorn  Scroop  for  rcfniing  to 
sanction  certai^  extravagant  grants  of  lands  to  hit 
eonrttera.  Wan  with  France  and  Scodnl,  nd  As 
ambitious  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Imrwtir,  dis- 
quieted some  succeeding  years. 


The  favotiritea  of  lUchard  were  Michad  dtk 

Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  and  chancellor,  and  Robert  af 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  the  latter  of  whom  he  created 
duke  of  Ireliiid,  tmh  entira  aevereignty  in  tlu< 
island  for  life.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  being  tin  j 
absent,  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  Casoir, 
the  king's  younger  uncle,  the  duke  Glouce«t«r,  t 
prince  of  popular  mannei^,  and  unprincipled  a■b^ 
tion,  became  the  leader  of  a  formidable  oppoBB* 
which  procured  an  impeachment  of  the  chaDceDrt'. 
and  innoenced  the  parliament  eo  hr  that  itp^ 
eeeded  to  atrip  the  Inng  of  all  aatiiofity,  and  eM|* 
him  to  sign  a  commission  api)oinling  a  council « 
regency  for  a  year.  Being  now  in  his  twenty-Sr* 
year,  Uiia  meantre  was  very  gallinf  to  Ricbart^ 
who,  in  eoneert  with  the  duke  of  Ireland,  fo«»" 
means  to  asaemhle  a  councd  of  his  friends  at  Nff- 
tingbaro,  where  the  judges  unanimously  decliR'J 
against  the  legality  of  the  extorted  cowmisnne 
Gloucester,  at  Uiese  proceedings,  mustand  an  ■■f 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  which  being  ineffertialif 
opposed  by  a  bodv  of  fottu  under  the  doke  of  u^ 
land,  eewnnl  of  die  khig'a  friendo  were 
and  the  judges  who  had  given  their  opinion  ia  aj 
favour  were  all  foiuad  guilty  of  high  treason,  laa 
sentenead  to  imprieonment  for  life  in  Ireland.  A 
reaction  was  soon  produced  by  the  tyranny  [ 
aacendant  party;  so  that,  in  1389,  Richard 
couraged  to  enter  the  council,  and,  in  a  I 
tone,  to  declare  that  be  waa  of  full  age  to  take  ae 
gowrnment  into  hia  own  hands;  and  no  eppesmm 
being  ventured  upon,  he  proceeded  to  turn  out  t-' 
duke  of  Glouceater  and  all  his  adherents.  1^  *^ 
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he  rendered  palatatile  to  the  nation  by  publishing  a 
general  amnesty,  and  remitting  the  grants  of  money 
mad*  hf  tiw  late  paritament.  Sanial  yam  of  in> 
ternal  tranquillity  ensued,  which  was  promoted  by 
the  return  of  tlie  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  formed 
•  eonillarbalance  to  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester;  and  Richard  prudently  kept  on  the  best 
terms  with  him.  However,  by  his  fondness  for  low 
company,  spending  his  time  in  conviviality,  and 
amusement  with  jeatera  and  persons  of  light  beha. 
viour,  the  king  forfeited  the  respect  of  his  subjects, 
while  his  weak  attachment  to  his  favourites  placed 
«U  thinga  at  their  diapoaal,  and  made  a  mere  cipher 
«fliiiiiadf. 

Encouraged  by  these  follies,  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter once  more  began  to  exercise  his  sinister  influence, 
and,  the  roost  criminal  dengna  being  imputed  to 
him,  Richard  caused  him  and  hi«  two  chief  suppor- 
ters, the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwtck,  to  be  ar- 
rested.   The  earl  of  Arundel  wat  oneuted,  and  the 
«arl  of  Warwick  condemned  to  perpetual  banish, 
ment.    The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  sent  over 
to  Cblais  for  safe  custody,  and  was  there  suflbcatod. 
A  quarrel  between  the  duke  of  Hereford,  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  dnke  of  Norfolk,  was  the 
incidental  cause  of  the  revelation  which  terminated 
this  unsettled  reign.  The  king  baniahed  both  tbe 
dnkea — ^Noffolk  Ibr  life,  and  Hmeford  for  ten,  afker- 
wards  reduced  to  six  years.    It  was,  however,  de- 
clared that  each  of  them  ahould  be  dulv  entitled  to 
mnf  inberitanoa  wbidi  might  fall  to  tnem  daring 
their  absence;  but,  on  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
in  1399,  the  unprincipl^  Richard  seized  his  pro- 
perty as  forfeited  to  tne  CItnrn.  The  king  having 
enibarked  for  Ireland,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  in 
«  akinnish  with  the  natives,  Heiirj  of  Bolingbroke, 
as  the  duke  of  Hereford  was  now  called,  made  use 
of  this  opportunity  to  land  in  Yorkshire,  with  a 
small  body  of  forces,  and,  being  joined  by  the  earls 
«f  Northnmberland  and  Weatnioreland«  and  odwr 
influential  leaden,  pvticoaded  aoutbwaid,  at  tbe  bead 
of  60,ono  men,  nominally  to  recover  his  duchy  of 
Liaocaster.    When  Richard,  upon  thia  intelligence, 
landed  at  MOfotd  Haven,  bo  inind  himadf  ao  mneb 
deserted,  that  he  withdrew  to  North  Wales,  with  a 
deaign  to  escape  to  France.    He  was,  however,  de- 
'COftd  to  a  eonference  with  Heuy,  seized  by  an 
armed  force,  and  led  by  his  successful  rival  to  Lon- 
flon.  As  they  entered  the  capital,  Henry  was  hailed 
-with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  tho  mfortunate 
Richard  treated  with  neglect  and  even  contumely. 
His  deposition  was  now  resolved  upon,  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  forced  resignation  of  the  crown.  Thirty- 
five  articles  of  accusation  wera  accordingly  drawn 
up  against  him,  of  wbicfa  several  were  exaggerated, 
false,  and  frivolous,  but  others  contained  real  in- 
stancea  of  tyranny  and  misgovemment;  and  King 
Badiavd  waa  aolemnly  deposed  on  tiie  SOIIi  of  Sep. 
fODbtf,  1399-  Henry  then  claimed  the  crown,  which 
waa  awurded  to  him,  and  Richard  was  committed, 
4or  mIb  custody,  to  the  castle  of  Pomfiret   Of  the 
manner  of  his  death  no  certain  account  has  been 
l^ven ;  but  a  popular  notion  pre\7uled  that  his  keeper 
and  g^uards  killed  bim  with  halberds.  It  la  more 
probable  that  starvation  or  poison  was  had  recourae 
to.  for  his  body,  when  exposed,  exhibited  no  marks 
of  violence.    He  died  in  the  thirty'/oorth  year  of 
ilia  age«  and  tiren^>tbicd  of  bia  raign. 
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RICHARD  III.,  king  of  En^rland.— Thil  cele. 
b rated  monarch  was  born  in  1450,  and  was  the 
yonngeat  aon  of  Richard  duke  of  York.  On  tba 
accession  of  his  brother,  Edward  IV.,  he  was  created 
dnke  of  Gloucester,  and,  during  the  early  part  of 
Ed^vard's  reign,  aerved  him  with  great  courage  and 
fidelity.  He  partook  of  the  frrority  which  was  efer 
a  dark  feature  in  the  character  of  tiie  Plantaf^enets; 
and  is  said  to  have  personally  aided  in  the  murder 
of  Eilward  prince  of  Wales,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, and  to  have  been  the  author,  if  not  the  per- 
petrator, of  the  murder  of  Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower, 
This  bloody  disposition  was,  however,  united  in  him 
with  deep  policy  and  diaabntdatum,  wUdi  landercd 
him  ttai  nuNra  dangerme.  Ha  mmkd,  in  1473* 


Anne,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  mardered 
prince  of  Wales,  joint  heiress  of  the  eari  of  War- 
wick, wboae  odier  daughter  was  united  to  the  doka 
of  Clarence.  Quarrels  aro.se  between  the  brotheiv 
on  the  diviaion  of  the  inheritance  of  their  wivea; 
and  Kdiard,  «bo  limmd  bia  elder  bradiar  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  views  of  aprgrandizement,  combined  in 
the  accusations  against  that  weak  and  versatile  prince, 
which  brought  him  to  destruction.  On  the  deadi  o* 
Edward  in  1483,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  ap- 
pointed protector  of  the  kingdom;  and  he  imme- 
diately caused  his  nephew,  the  young  Edward  V., 
to  be  declared  king,  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
him.  llie  two  ascendant  factions,  that  of  the  queen's 
relatives,  headed  by  her  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  and 
that  of  the  more  ancient  noUlity,  who  wera  kid  by 
the  dnke  of  Boelringbam  and  Lord  Hastings,  courlea 
the  favour  of  the  protector,  who  dissembled  with 
each,  while  he  waa  secretly  pursuing  the  schemes  of 
hia  own  dark  ambition.  Hn  firrt  object  was  to  gat 
rid  of  ihose  who  were  connected  with  the  young 
king  by  blood ;  and,  after  raending  a  convivial  even- 
ing with  Rtven,  Grer,  and  mr  Tboma  Vanghan,  ba 
had  them  arrested  the  next  mominpr.  and  conveyed 
to  Pomfret,  where  they  were  soon  after  executed 
without  tntl.  Alarmed  at  the  anreat  of  her  rebtiTaa, 
the  queen  dowager  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at 
Westminster,  with  her  younger  son,  the  duke  of 
York,  and  her  daughter.  As  it  was  necessary,  for 
Uia  protector'a  pwrpoaes,  to  get  both  hia  aephiwa 
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into  liis  h-ruls,  lie  persuaded  two  prelates  to  urge 
the  <|ue<ia  to  deliver  the  duke  of  York  into  bU  hands, 
upon  the  moat  aoknifi  urannew  of  nfety.  Lord 
Hastinga,  although  opposed  to  the  queen's  relative*, 
being  the  steady  friend  of  her  children,  was  next 
arreated,  whils  aittini^  in  ccKiiidl»  and  lad  lo  imme- 
diate execution. 

After  this  i>old  aild  bloody  cominencenient,  he 
proceeded  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  iUegitiaacy 
of  Edward's  children .  on  ihe  pretence  of  a  previous 
marriage  with  the  kdy  Ekuuor  Talbot,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  scrupled  not  to  counte- 
nanee  an  attack  oa  th«  character  of  bit  own  mother, 
who  was  affirmed  to  have  given  other  fathers  to 
Edward  and  Clarence,  and  to  have  been  true  to  her 
huaband  only  in  the  birth  of  Richard.   All  these 

Jleas  were  dwelt  upon  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
'aul's  cross.  'Hie  duke  of  13uckin|j;liain  afterwards, 
in  a  speech  before  the  corporation  and  citizens  of 
London,  enlarged  upon  ^e  title  and  virtues  of  the 
protector,  and  then  ventured  to  ask  them  whether 
thejr  chose  the  duke  of  Ciluuce^ter  for  king.  On 
thetr  silence,  he  repeated  the  question,  an(l  a  few 
prepared  voices  exclaimed,  "God save  King  Richard!" 
This  was  then  accepted  as  the  public  voice,  and 
Buckingham,  with  the  lord  mayor,  repaired  to  the 
])rotector  with  a  tender  of  the  crown.  Ue  at  first 
afiected  alarm  and  suspicion,  and  then  pretended 
loyalty  to  his  nephew,  and  unwillingness  to  take 
such  a  burden  upon  himself,  but  finally  acceded ; 
and  he  wu  produmed  king  on  the  27th  of  June, 
1-1.S3,  the  mock  election  being  secured  by  bodies  of 
armed  men,  brought  to  the  metropolis  by  himself 
and  Boddngham.  The  deposed  king  and  his  brother 
were  never  more  heard  of,  and,  accor  Jinp  to  general 
belief,  they  were  smothered  in  the  i'ower  of  London, 
bjr  order  of  their  uncle.  The  new  reign  commenced 
with  reward'!  lo  those  who  had  been  instrumental  to 
the  change,  ana  with  endeavours  to  obtain  popularity. 
Richard,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  made  a  progress 
through  several  provincial  townsj  and  was  crowned 
a  second  time  at  York,  on  which  occasion  he  created 
his  only  son  prince  of  Wales. 

But  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  Richard  soon  be- 
came tlie  general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  all 
men's  eyes  were  turned  towards  Henry  earl  of 
Riclimond,  maternally  descended  from  the  Somerset 
Imittch  of  tiie  house  of  Lancaster.  Buckingham, 
not  thinkinsf  himself  adequately  rewarded,  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  against  huu,  with  other  malcon- 
tents in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  but  was 
suddenly  deserted  by  his  followers,  betrayed  into  the 
bands  of  the  king,  and  executed  without  trial.  About 
the  same  time,  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  had  em- 
barked with  a  fleet  from  St.  Malo,  encountered  a 
violent  Kiorm,  and  was  obliged  to  return.  The  death 
of  his  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  a  severe  stroke 
to  Richard  i  and  such  was  the  odium  attached  to  lus 
character,  that  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  foiU)wed 
soon  after,  was,  v  id,  Mif  ih-  ir^t  evidence,  attributed 
to  poison.  Ue  immediately  determined  to  marry 
his  niece  Elisabeth,  the  ^ughter  of  his  brother  Ed- 
ward, and  le(jritimate  heiress  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  union  with  liichmond.  In  Ausust 
14SS,  Richmond  landed  with  a  small  army  atMiuord 
Haven.  Richard,  no',  i  nn-vin^^  :n  what  quarter  to 
expect  him,  was  thrown  into  uiucii  perplexity,  which 
was  aggravated  by  his  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  n^^,  and  espedaUy  the  Stanleys,  the  chief  of 
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whom  had  become  the  second  husband  of  M-irpitt, 
the  earl  of  Richmond's  mother.  Wbea  infonaedol 
the  advance  of  his  rival,  he,  however,  took  the  fidi 

with  great  expedition,  and  mot  him  witli  an  anojof 
15,000  men  at  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire.  Sidi. 
mond  had  only  6000  men,  but  relied  oatliettmt 

assumnces  of  aid  from  Stanley,  who  commuuled » 
separate  force  of  7000.  I'be  battle  was  foogbtia 
the  23rd  of  August,  I4S:');  and,  in  the  midst  of 
Stanley,  by  falling  on  the  flank  of  the  royj  itdt, 
secured  the  victory  to  Richmond.  Ricbard,  qdud^^ 
his  situation  desperate,  nisbsd  aoaittst  bin  com^<- 
titor,  slew  his  standard-bearer,  and  was  00  the  posl 
of  encotmtering  Richmond  himself,  when  he  mk 
under  the  number  of  his  assailants.  The  boJjrcf 
Richard  was  found  in  the  field  stripped  uM,  ii 
which  condition  it  was  carried  across  s  honetoI«- 
cester,  and  interred  in  the  Grey  Triars'  thurcb  d, 
Thus  fell  Richard  in  his  thirty- fifth  year,  alter  pos- 
sessing the  erawn,  which  he  had  acquired  tiv  m 
m  Hiv  rriraes,  for  two  years  and  two  month*.  RicMri 
|)o«se.ssed  courage,  capacity,  eloquence,  and  taouoi 
the  talents  which  would  have  adorned  a  Uvfii 
throne.  Many  of  his  bad  qualities  have  prokW? 
been  exaggerated,  but  undeniable  facts  pror;  bj^ 
cruelty,  dissimulation,  treachery,  and  relentl«<i 
ambition.  We  subjoin  the  autogia^  «f  1^ 
monarch' 


RICHARD,  a  learned  English  physician, 
lived  about  1230.    He  studied  first  at  Oxford,  ici 
then  at  Paris.    He  left  manv  vduablc  -MSS.,  ffhick 
aic  in  New  (Allege  hbrary,  Oxford. 

RICHARD,  abbot  of  St.  Victor,  an  ecdesuKx  « 
the  twelfth  eentmy,  who  was  a  native  of  Seothii 
After  such  education  as  his  cuurilry  afford<il, 
Uterature  and  mathematics,  which  we  are  told 
the  objects  of  his  early  studies,  he  went,  as  was 
the  custom,  to  Paris.  Here  the  fame  of  Hii>;b.  ^''•i 
of  St.  Victor,  induced  him  to  retire  into  that  oio^ 
tery,  that  he  might  pursue  his  theologicil  in» 
under  so  great  a  master.  At  the  reguhr  pencii* 
took  the  habit,  was  admitted  into  holy  orden.  tta 
stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  bis  brsthrea,  tliat  £ 
IIG4,  upon  the  death  of  Hugh,  they  unaninwis? 
chose  him  their  prior,  in  which  station  he  raiiii» 
until  his  death,  in  1173.  During  this  time  hccocr- 
posed  many  treatises  on  subjects  of  practical  dinfr 
ity,  and  on  scripture  criticism,  particuhirly  oa  ^ 
dt^"  li;  lion  of  Solomon's  temple,  Ezekiel  s  temf*- 
and  on  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  beulu  * 
Kings  and  CSnonicles,  respecting  the  reigoiof  At 
kings  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

RICHARD  OF  ClRENCESTER,anearlyEig;i*i 
historian  who  was  named  after  his  biithplsce.  Uttitit 
known  of  hiseirly  liistory,  but  in  1.130  he  enteredt^ 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  WestmiDtf*. 
and  immediately  directed  his  attention  to  tbf  ^'-^^ 
of  British  and  Anglo-Saxon  antiqnitir«;  and  histofi 
in  which  be  made  such  progress  liiat  lie  i» 
have  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  H).'t> 
grsipher.  Pits  infuma  asy  Uiat  Richard  niite<l  dii- 
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ferent  libnrtM  and  ecclesiastical  establisbmentii  in 
Kn^land,  in  order  to  collect  materials.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  he  obtained  a  license  to  visit  Rome, 
from  his  abbot,  William  of  Colchester,  in  1391,  and 
there  caa  be  little  doubt  tlwt  «  man  of  bi«  carioaity 
«Duld  nnpiWB  hii  knoiHIedfe  oa  mieh  an  oecaaion. 
He  is  supposed  to  liave  performed  thiM  journey  in 
the  interval  between  1  J9l  and  1397,  for  he  appears 
to  have  been  conBned  in  the  abbey  infirmary' in  1401, 
and  did  in  that  or  the  followinpf  year.  Hi**  ^mrk^ 
are,  "  Historia  ab  Uengisla  ad  aim.  134i>,"  in  two 
pots.  The  first  contains  the  period  from  the  com- 
ing of  the  Saxons  to  the  death  of  Harold,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  public  library  of  Cambridge.  Wbit- 
aker,  tlie  historian  of  Maiu  hestcr,  speaks  of  thia  as 
evincing  very  little  knowiei^e  or  judgment;  the 
aooond  part  is  a  MS.,  wilii  the  tHIe  of  "  Britonnm 
Anglorum  et  Saxonnm  Historia."  His  theoloKif.-.l 
writings  were, '*  Tractatus  super  Svmbolum  Mains 
et  Minus,"  and  "  Liber  de  Omciis  Ecclesiasticis,'  in 
the  Peterboroujfh  library.  But  the  treatise  to  which 
he  owes  his  celebrity  la  that  on  the  ancient  state  of 
Great  Britain,  "De  Situ  Britannia-,"  first  discovered 
by  Charlea  Julius  Bertram*  profeaMMr  of  the  fingUah 
language  in  the  royal  rmmne  acadeny  at  Copen- 
hagen, who  transmitted  to  Dr.  Stnkeley  a  transcript 
of  the  whole  in  letterti,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
ntap.  In  the  rame  year  the  original  itoelf  was  pub- 
lished hy  IVofeKsor  Bertram  at  Copenhatjen,  in  a 
(tmali  octavo  volume,  with  the  remains  of  (iildasand 
Nennins,  under  the  title  "  Britannicarum  Gentium 
Hietoriie  Antiqus Scriptores Tres,  Ricardus  Corinen- 
flis,  Gildas  Badonicus,  Nennius  Banchorensis,"  &c. 
This  work  has  long  been  Kcarce,  and  in  very  few 
librariea;  but  in  1809.  a  new  edition,  withaa  Eog- 
lith  tnuMlation,  &c.,  was  publidied. 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL.— But  f e  v  n  v  list, 
in  this  country  have  attained  the  same  degree  ut  pu- 
pnlafity  a^i  tiiis  atniuhle  and  well-inlmtioned  writer. 
The  great  !tii<!T:i  :  il"  1  >  I:''*'  riy^pears  to  have  been 
the  instruction  ami  tnurai  unpioveinent  of  the  female 
•Mt ;  and  though  the  improved  tone  of  writing  in  die 
present  day  has  rendered  it  advisable  to  prune  aome 
of  his  pages,  his  works  yet  rank  amongst  the  best 
literary  productions  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  bora  in  16S9,  and  bis  father  was  in  very 
humble  cirennwtBneee  t  to  tnttdi  aO|  indeed,  that  hUi 
education  was  much  neglected.  In  1706  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  Wilde,  a  printer,  and  here  he  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  duties  of  tiie  office;  but 
we  cannot  do  better  than  take  his  own  word*:,  when 
spexkinff  of  his  initiation  into  the  typc^aphical  art: 
--"I  served,"  be  says,  "  a  diligent  seven  years  to  it; 
to  a  master  wiio  grudged  every  hour  to  me  that  tended 
not  to  Inc  profit :  even  of  those  ttmee  of  leisure  and 
diversion  which  the  refractoriness  of  my  fellow  ser- 
vants obliged  him  to  allow  them,  and  were  usually 
allowed  by  other  mastera  to  their  ap|)rentice8.  I  stole 
from  the  hours  of  rest  and  rel-  xnt  on  my  reading 
times,  for  the  improvement  of  mv  mnul ;  and  l;eing  en- 
gag*^  ^  *  comapondence  with  a  gentleman  greatly 
my  superior  in  degree,  and  of  ample  fortune,  who,  had 
he  lived,  intended  high  things  for  me,  those  were  all 
the  opportunities  1  had  in  my  apiircnticeship  to  carry 
it  on.  But  this  little  incident  I  may  mention :  I  took 
care  that  even  my  candle  was  of  my  own  purchasing, 
that  I  might  not,  in  the  most  trifling  iiisl.-mre,  make 
my  master  a  sullerer  (and  who  used  to  call  me  the 
{MUar  of  bia  hooae)}  tod  not  to  disable  myself,  by 
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v/atching  or  silting  up,  to  perform  my  duty  to  him  in 

the  day  time." 

Several  years  more  were  spent  in  the  obscure 
drudgery  of  the  printing-office  ere  Richardson  twk 
out  his  freedom  and  set  up  as  a  master  jirinter.  His 
tdents  for  literature  were  soon  discovered,  and,  in  ad- 
dition  to  his  ))roper  business,  he  used  to  ol)iige  the 
booksellers  by  furnishing  them  with  prefaces,  dedica- 
tions, and  such  like  garnishing  of  the  worits  sub. 
mitted  to  his  press.  He  printeu  several  of  the  popu- 
lar periodical  papers  of  the  day;  and  at  iengib,  through 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Onslow,  the  speaker,  obtained  the 
lucrative  employment  of  printing  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  commons,  by  which  he  must  have  reaped 
considerable  advantages.  Punctual  in  his  engage- 
ments, and  careful  in  the  superintendence  of  bis  bu- 
siness, fortune  and  respect,  its  enreaceompanimente, 
I  fgan  to  flow  in  upon  Richardson.  In  17.'j4  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  stationers'  company,  and  in 
1760  he  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  |>mii:.l 
to  the  king,  which  aeenu  to  have  added  ooaaiaerably 
to  his  revenue. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  twice  matried,  firat  to  Ailing, 
ton  Wilde,  bis  master's  daughter,  and  after  her  death 
in  1731,  to  the  sister  of  James  Leake,  bookseller,  who 
survived  her  distinguished  husband.    He  ha-  mil  a 
feeling  commemoration  of  the  family  misfortunes 
whidi  he  anatained,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bradsbaigb. 
"  I  told  you,  madam,  that  I  have  been  married  twice, 
both  times  happily;  you  will  guess  so,  as  to  my  first, 
when  I  tell  you  that!  cherish  the  memory  of  myloct 
wife  to  this  hour ;  and  as  to  the  second,  when  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  can  do  so  without  derogating  from 
the  merits  of.  or  l>eing  disallowed  by,  my  present, 
who  speaks  of  her  on  all  occasions  as  respeetfuUv  and 
affectionately  as  I  do  myself.   By  my  first  wife  I  had 
five  son.s  and  one  daughter;  some  of  them  living  to 
be  delightful  )irattlers,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
sound  health,  lively  in  their  features,  and  itromiting 
as  to  their  minds  ;  and  the  death  of  one  of  them  1 
doubt,  accelerating,  from  grief,  that  of  the  otherwise 
laudably  afflicted  mother.    I  have  had,  by  my  pre- 
sent wife,  five  girls  and  one  boy  {  I  have  buried  of 
these  the  promising  boy  and  one  girl:  fonr  girls  I 
have  living,  all  at  present  very  good ;  their  mother  a 
true  and  instructing  mother  to  tbem.   llius  have  I 
lost  eix  eons  (all  my  sona),  and  two  daughters ;  every 
one  of  which,  to  answer  your  question,  i  parted  with 
with  the  utmost  regret.    Other  heavy  de])rivatiou8  of 
friends,  very  near  and  very  dear,  have  I  also  suffered. 
I  am  very  susceptible,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  im- 
pressions of  this  nature.  A  father,  an  honest  worthy 
father,  I  lost  by  tlie  accident  of  a  broken  thigh,  8na|>- 
ped  by  a  sudden  jerk,  endeavouring  to  recover  a  slip, 
passing  through  his  own  yard.   My  father,  whom  I 
attended  through  every  stage  of  his  la.st  illness,  I 
long  mourned  for.   Two brotherti,  \  ery  dear  to  me,  I 
lost  abroad.  A  friend,  more  valualde  than  mostbro> 
thers,  was  taken  from  me.    No  1(  f  than  eleven  af- 
fecting deaths  in  two  years!    .My  nerves  were  so 
affected  with  these  repeated  blows,  that  1  have  been 
forced,  nf'  r  trying  the  whole  materia  medi/oOt  and 
consuk;!'^  many  physicians;,  as  the  only  palliate 
(not  a  remedy  to  be  expected),  to  go  into  a  regimen  ; 
and  for  seven  years  past  have  1  for  born::  wine  and 
flesh,  and  fish ;  and  at  this  time  I  and  all  my  family 
nre  in  mourning  for  a  good  sister,  with  whom  neither 
1  would  have  parted  could  1  have  had  my  choice 
Ffon  than  aflecttog  diipwationa^  will  yon  notallo* 
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madam,  to  remind  an  unthinking  world,  im- 
mersei)  in  j)!ea"Tire«,  ^vhat  a  life  this  is  lh:it  tlu-y  are 
SO  fond  of,  and  to  arm  them  agaia«it  the  aliectiog 
cbanf^MCf  it?" 

It  has  b«en  justly  obsemd,  that  the  predominant 
failing  of  Ricbardnon  seems  certainly  to  hare  been 
vanity— vanity  naturally  excited  by  bis  great  and  un- 
panUeled  popularity  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  the 
contimnd  ana  cODcentied  ftdmhra^n  «f  the  droe  m 
which  be  lived.  Such  a  weakness  finds  root  in  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  haa  obtained  general  ap- 
plause :  hnt  Riehardaon  foateied  and  indulged  ita 
pro'.vth,  wbich  a  mnn  of  firmer  character  would  hive 
crushed  and  restrained.    The  cup  of  Circe  converted 


ance  seema  to  have  prerenttd  liil  < 

t<j  the  claimi  of  othrrs.  He  appear*?  to  liav?  been 
rather  too  prone  to  believe  ill  of  tliose«»ulhoria^in»} 
whose  works  exceptions,  in  ]>oint  of  deUcacy, 
justly  be  taken.  He  has  inserted  in  his  Correspood* 
ence  an  account  of  Swift's  earlier  life,  highly  ioju' 
riou'^  to  the  cliaracter  of  that  eminent  writer;  lod 
which  the  industry  of  Dr.  fiarret  haa  «nce  shsn  la 
be  n  0roee  mmpreeenistiMi.  swne  tow  of  ftd* 
ing  has  made  him  denounce,  with  t^e  utmcwtsew- 
rity,  the  indecorum  of  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  withoot 
that  tribute  of  apphraae  which,  in  eveiT  vievef  As 

case,  was  so  just>y  flue  tn  the  f;rrniu8  Of  the  afltkr. 
Richardson  is  well  known  tor  his  Uterary  comspood- 


men  into  beasts;  and  that  of  praise,  when  deeply  and  jenee}  and  Lady  Bradah^h,  to  pniify  the  atoaai 

eagerly  drained,  bcM  sni  fails  to  make  wise  men  in  |  propfnsity  she  felt  to  engage  in  Uterary  intemmm 
some  degree  fools 


There  seems  to  have  been  a  want 
of  masculine  firmneea  in  Richardson's  habits  of  think- 
ing, wbich  combined  with  his  natural  tenderness  of 
heart  in  inducing  him  to  prefer  the  society  of  women; 
and  women,  from  the  quickness  of  their  feelings,  as 
weU  aa  their  natural  desire  to  please,  are  always  the 
admiren,  or  rather  Ae  idotatere,  of  genius,  and  gene- 
rally its  willing  flatterers.  Richardson  was  in  the 
daily  habit  of  seeing,  conversing,  and  corresponding 
vidi  nany  of  the  ntir  sex ;  and  the  unvaried  and,  it 
would  seem,  the  inexhaustible  tbeme,  was  his  own 
writings.  Hence  Johnson,  whose  loftier  pride  never 
anShiedhim  to  cherish  the  meaner  foible  of  vanity, 
has  passed  upon  Richardson,  after  a  just  tribute  to  his 
worth,  the  severe  sentence  recorded  by  Boswell : — 
"  I  only  remember  that  be  expressed  a  nigh  value  for 
his  talents  and  virtues,  but  toat  bis  perpetual  study 
was  to  ward  off  petty  inconveniences,  and  to  procure 
petty  pleasures ;  that  bis  love  of  continual  superiority 
waa  euch  that  he  took,  care  always  to  be  surrounded 
by  women,  who  listened  to  him  imphcitly,  and  did 
not  ventiue  to  Limtradict  his  opinions;  and  that  his 
desire  of  distinction  waa  so  great  that  be  used  to  give 
la^  vaile  to  Speaker  Ondow'a  eenranta  tlwt  nwr 
might  treat  him  with  respect."  An  nnr-dote  which 
seems  to  confirm  Johnson's  statement,  is  given  by 
Boswell,  onaulliority  of  a  lady  who  was  present  when 
the  circuni'^tancf?  took  j)lace.  A  cpntlernan  who  bad 
recently  been  at  Paris,  sought,  iii  a  iarge  com- 

pany at  Richardson's  villa  of  iNorth  End,  to  gratify 
the  landlord  by  informing  him  that  he  had  seen  his 
"  Clarissa"  lying  on  the  kmg's  brother's  table.  Rich- 
ardaon,  observing  that  a  part  of  the  company  were 
angaged  in  conreieation  apart,  affected  not  to  hear 
what  iiad  been  t^d,  but  toolc  advantage  of  the  fint 
ceneral  pau«e  to  address  the  gentleman  with,  "  Sir, 

I  think  you  were  aaying  something  about  and 

then  stopped,  in  a  flutter  of  expectation,  wUcb  hia 
gucKt  iriiirtitied  by  rep!\  inu^  — "  A  mere  trifle.  Sir, 
not  worth  repeating."  The  truth  seemti  to  be,  that 
Richardson,  by  nature  shy,  and  of  a  nervoue  coneti. 
tution,  limited  also  by  a  very  mrrow  cdnrntion,  cared 
not  to  encoimter  in  conversation  with  those  rotigber 
qnrita  of  the  age,  where  criCidaB  mi|^t  haTeliad 
too  much  severity  in  it. 

An  appetite  for  praise,  and  an  over-indulgence  of 
that  appetite,  not  only  teaches  an  author  to  be  grati- 
fied with  the  applause  of  the  unworthy,  and  to  prefer 
it  to  the  censure  of  the  wise ;  but  it  leads  to  the  les.^ 
pardonable  error  of  begnulKuiK  to  others  their  ihu- 
abare  of  public  frvour.  Richardion  was  too  ^ood. 
too  load  anaa  to  let  literary  envy  aattb  deep  in  hia 
 i;ye(aao«ininaniiigiaMaof  biaomtmipoft* 


propf  nsity  she  felt  to  engage  in  Uterary 
wuh  ;,a  author  of  his  distinction,  had  recourse  to  the 
romantic  expedient  Of  qtteriog  int*  correspoDdeon 
with  him  under  an  assumed  name,  and  with  all  tbe 
precautions  against  discovery  wbich  are  sometiaM 
resorted  to  for  less  honest  purposes.  Richardson  j»1 
hia  incognita  maintained  a  doee  exchange  of  Ictun^ 
tintU  th^oeem  on  bodi  ndee  to  have  grown dtsinw 
of  becoming  personally  VnoMm  to  each  other;  andik 
author  waa  induced  to  wtik  in  the  Park  at  a  pamoh 
lar  boor,  and  to  aend  an  aerarale  deecriptien  ef  In 
person,  thnthis  fair  corrc^ponr^cnt  might  ncalilf, lie:- 
self  unknown,  to  diatinguish  him  from  the  vulgar  bcni 
of  pessengero.  Tliofouowinff  portrait  ednliiieaDlte 
graphical  acciirary  with  which  the  author  was  accw- 
turned  to  detail  the  appearance  of  bis  imaginuT  pc*- 
sonages.  and  la  at  tlio  same  time  very  Valuable,  u  i 
describes  a  man  of  genius  in  whom  great  powcn  d 
observing  life  and  manners  were  combined  with  b»fe- 
ful  and  retired  habits: — "  I  go  through  the  Park  ova 
or  twice  a  week  to  my  little  retirement  i  bittlwiUfar 
a  week  together  be  in  it  every  day  three  orlbarboBa 
at  your  command,  till  you  tell  ine  you  have  seen  i 
person  who  answera  to  thia  description;  nandj, 
abort  I  rather  plump  titan  emaciated,  notwidMliadtaV 

his  rnm]-ilni[its  ;  .ilicnit  five  fcrt  five  inches;  fiurvifi 
lighlwb  cloth  coat,  ail  black  besides  ;  one  hand 
rally  in  bia  bosom,  the  other  a  cane  in  it,  which  b« 
leans  upon  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat  n«Tir.!!v,  tint 
it  may  imperceptibly  serve  him  as  a  support  wnen  at- 
tacked by  sudden  tremors  or  startings,  and  disnneii. 
which  too  frequently  attack  bim,  but,  thank  God,Mt 
so  often  as  formerly  ;  looking  directly  fore-right. » 
passers -b^  would  imagine,  but  observing  all  tluS 
stira  on  either  band  of  nim  without  moving  his  ibA 
neck  i  hardly  ever  turning  back ;  of  a  light  bfeoa 
complexion;  teeth  not  yit  failinj^'  liiii)  ;  smoolbi'V 
faced  aiul  ruddy-cheeked ;  at  aome  times  loukiog  to 
be  about  aixty-fire,  at  odier  tinea  lauA  youD|«r;  a 
regular  even  pace,  stealing  away  ground  rather  than 
seeming  to  rid  it ;  a  grey  eye,  too  often  overclouded 
by  mistiness  from  the  heaa ;  by  chance  Uvely;  ray 
lively  it  will  be  if  be  have  hope  of  seeing  a  b  lv  whom 
he  loves  and  honours ;  his  eye  alwavs  on  the  jaJief; 
if  tfa^  have  very  large  hoops,  he  k>oks  down  and  »• 
percilious,  antl  an  if  hp  wonld  hp  thought  wise,  bat 
perhaps  the  siiiier  for  that;  as  lie  approaches  s  Wf 
bis  eye  is  never  fixed  upon  hex  face,  but  upon  her  fec<. 
and  thence  he  raises  it  up  ^iretty  ouickly  fof  a  ila^ 
eye ;  and  one  would  think  (if  we  mought  bin  itaB 
worthy  of  observation),  that  from  her  air.  anJ  '.'^-^ 
last  beheld)  her  face,  be  seta  her  down  in  his  nuod  » 
ao  or  ao^  and  then  pasaea  en  to  the  nest  elMrt 
ta«ala»  only  tlMB  looking  back  if  be  greatly 
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dislikes,  as  if  he  would  see  if  the  l  uly  appear  to  lie  all 
of  ft  piece  in  tb«  one  light  or  in  the  other.  Are  these 
ma-lu  diattnet  mmn^^,  if  you  are  resolved  to  keep  all 
the.  advrmta^es  you  set  out  with  ?  And  from  tlit'i  odd, 
tUu  grotesque  figure,  think  you,  madatn,  tiiat  you 
hava  ai^tlnag  to  apprehend  i  Any  tliin^r  that  will  not 
mher  promote  than  check  your  mirth  I  I  dare  be 
bold  to  say  (and  allow  it  too)  that  you  would  rather 
see  this  figure  than  any  other  you  ercr  saw,  whenever 
fou  should  find  yourself  graver  than  you  wish  to  be." 

It  WM  faf  OMVe  accident  that  RiehardMn  appears 
to  have  struck  out  the  line  of  composition  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  hu  g«)Qiu».  He  Lad  at  all  times  the 
pen  of  a  ready  oomapondent ;  and,  from  his  early 
age,  had  been  accustomed  to  lend  it  to  others,  and 
to  write,  of  course,  under  different  characters  from  ' 
bis  own.    There  can  be  no  douht  that,  in  the  service 


of  (ha  youiw  femalaa  whoamployed  him  »•  their  ama- 
iHifiufa anaettiiidaiit,  thia  natitnl  taknt must  have 

been  considerably  improved ;  and  as  little  that  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power  was  pleaj^in^  to  the  pos- 
aessor.  Chance  at  kngth  occasioned  its  baing  em- 
ployed in  the  s(  rvlrc  of  the  pulilic.  Tlic  account  will 
best  given  in  tiie  wortU  of  his  own  letter  to  Aaron 


HiOf  who,  in  common  with  the  public  at  large,  had 
bacoma  praaaingly  anxiona  to  know  if  there  waa  anv 
fonndation  in  fact  for  the  history  of  Flunala.   **  I  wiO 

now  write  to  your  question — whether  there  was  any 
original  ground-work  ot  fact  for  the  general  founda- 
tion of  randans  story.   About  twenty-five  years  ago, 
:<  LTHtlcmnn,  with  whom  I  w-is  intimately  acquainted, 
hut  wiio,  alas,  is  uuvv  no  more !  [probably  the  cor- 
napondent  of  fortune  and  rank,  mentioneap.  773.] 
met  with  such  a  story  as  that  of  Pamela,  in  one  of 
the  summer  tours  which  he  used  to  take  for  his 
|)leasure,  attended  with  one  servant  only.    At  every 
inn  ha  ^ut  up  at,  it  was  hia  way  to  inquire  after  curik 
(Mitiaa  to  ita  nd^bourbood,  either  aoetent  or  nio> 
dern  ;  and  particularly  he  asked  who  wns  the  owner 
of  a  fine  house,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  beautifully  situ- 
ated* wliidi  ha  had  passed  by  (describing  it),  within 
a  mile  or  two  nf  the  inn.    It  was  a  fine  house,  the 
iandiord  said,  the  owner  was  Mr.  U — ,  a  gentleman 
of  a  large  estate  in  more  coiuties  than  one.   lliat  his 
and  his  ladjr'a  hiatoiy  engaged  the  attention  of  every 
body  who  came  that  way,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  other 
inquiri'  s,  tiiough  the  house  and  gardens  were  well 
worth  seeing.    The  lady,  be  sai^  was  one  of  the 
greatest  beantiea  in  England ;  hut  the  qualities  of 

)ier  mind  had  no  pquril  ,  hfnt'fifpnt,  prudent,  and 
equally  beloved  and  admired  by  hi^h  and  low.  That 
«he  had  been  tahan  at  twelve  years  of  age,  for  the 
aweetness  of  her  manners  and  modesty,  and  for  an 
understanding  abo\''e  her  years,  by  Mr.  B — 's  mother, 
a  truly  worthy  lady,  to  wait  on  her  person.  Her 
parenta»  ruined  by  auretiships,  were  remarkably  ho- 
neat  and  pioaa,aiia  had  imtiued  into  Aeir  dauffhter'a 
mind  the  best  principles.    When  their  misfortunes 
happened  first,  they  attempted  a  little  school,  in 
their  TUlagat  where  they  were  much  beloved;  he 
tenchtn^'  writing  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  to 
boysi  iuM  wife,  pi  am  needle- work  to  girls,  and  to 
knit  and  spin ;  but  that  it  answered  not ;  and  when 
the  lady  took  Uiair  child*  the  indnatrioua  man  earned 
hia  brMd  by  day-hbour,  and  the  lowest  kind  of  bua- 
bandry.    lliat  tlic  ^irl,  im|)roving  daily  in  beauty, 
modesty,  ami  genteel  and  good  behaviour,  by  the 


m 

who,  on  her  lady's  death,  attenij-ted,  by  all  manner 
of  temptations  and  devices,  to  seduce  her.  That  aha 
had  recoufae  to  as  many  innocent  itiatagema  to  ea* 
cape  the  snares  laid  for  her  virtue;  once,  however, 
ia  despair,  having  been  near  drowning  i  that  at  last, 
her  noble  resistance,  watchfulness,  and  excellent 

Sualitica,  aubdued  him,  and  he  thought  fit  to  make 
er  hie  wife.  Thatthebehavedherself  with  so  much 
dignitv,  sweetness,  and  humility,  that  she  made  her- 
self beloved  of  every  body,  and  even  by  his  relations, 
who  at  first  despised  her ;  and  now  had  theblensings 
both  of  rich  and  i)oor,  and  the  love  of  her  husband. 
The  gentleman  who  told  me  this  added,  that  ha 
had  the  curiositv  to  stay  in  the  neighlwoAood  fnm 
Friday  to  Sunday,  that  he  might  Rf-e  this  happy 
couple  at  church,  from  which  they  never  absented 
themselves:  that,  in  short,  he  did  see  them ;  that 
her  deportment  ma  all  sweetneia«  ean^  and  dignity 
mingled;  that  he  never  saw  a  loi^ier  woman :  that 
her  husband  was  as  fine  a  man,  and  seemed  even 
proud  of  his  choice  ;  and  that  she  attracted  the  re- 
spect of  the  persons  of  rank  present,  and  Imi  Uia 
blessings  of  the  j)oor. — The  relator  of  the  story  told 
mc  all  this  with  transport.  This,  sir,  was  the  foun> 
dation  of  Pamela's  story ;  hut  little  did  I  think  to 
make  a  atorj  of  it  for  the  preaa.  That  waa  owing  to 
thta  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne,  whose  names 
are  on  the  title-page,  had  long  been  urging  me  to 
give  them  a  little  book  (which,  they  said,  they  were 
often  asked  after)  of  familiar  letters  on  the  useful 
concerns  in  common  life :  and  at  last  I  yielded  to 
their  importunity,  and  began  to  recollect  such  rab- 
jecta  as  l  thought  would  be  useful  in  such  a  design, 
and  formed  several  letters  accordingly,  and,  among 
the  rest,  I  thought  of  giving  one  or  two  as  cautions 
to  Toun^  folks  circumsunced  as  Pamela  wa*.  Little 
did  I  think»  at  first,  of  making  one,  mncli  less  two 
volumes  of  it.    But  'vhen  I  began  to  recollect  what 
had,  iO  many  years  before,  been  told  me  by  my  friend^ 
I  tfaiMight  the  story,  if  written  in  an  easy  and  natonl 
manner,  suitable  to  the  Himj  li-ity  of  it,  might  pos- 
sibly iiiiu  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading 
different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance  writ 
ing,  and,  diemiating  the  improbable  and  mar\'eIlou«, 
with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  tu 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.    I  there- 
fore gave  way  tu  eolargement ;  and  so  Pamela  be- 
came  as  you  see  her.    But  so  little  did  I  hope  for 
the  approbation  of  judges,  that  1  V;  ;i  il  not  the  courage 
to  send  the  two  volumes  to  vour  iadies  until  i  foiud 
the  books  well  raedved  by  tne  public. 

"  While  I  was  writing  the  two  volumes,  my  wor- 
thy-hearted wife,  and  the  young  lady  who  is  with  ua, 
when  I  had  read  tbem  some  part  of  the  story,  wiliell 
I  had  begun  without  their  knowing  it,  used  to  come 
into  my  little  closet  every  night,  with — *  Have  you 
any  more  of  Pamela,  Mr.  R?  we  are  come  U)  lit  ar  a 
little  more  of  Pamela,*  Sic,  This  encouraged  me  to 
prosecute  it.  which  I  did  so  diligently,  tfirough  all 
my  other  business,  that,  by  a  memorandum  on  my 
copy.  1  began  it  November  10,  1739,  and  finished 
it  January  10,  1740.  And  I  have  often,  censura- 
ble as  I  might  be  thought  for  mv  vanity  for  it,  and 
lessening  tn  the  taste  of  my  two  nmale  friends,  had 
the  story  of  Moliere's  *  Old  Woman'  in  my  thoughts 
upon  the  occasion.   If  justly  low  were  my  thoughte 


timo  aha  waa  Wteen,  engaged  the  attention  of  her  of  this  little  history,  yon  will  wonder  how  it  caaaa  by 
lady'a  aoiv  a  young  gentMuiaa  of  fine  princtplca»|aach  an  asattming  and  very  impudent  pre&ca.  Ii 
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was  thus  : — ^The  approbation'  of  these  two  female 
friend*,  and  of  two  more,  who  were  so  kind  aa  to 
ffiTv  DA  prefiicea  for  it,  Imt  wirieh  were  nraeb  too 

long  and  circumstantial,  an  I  thoutjl  t,  ma  le  me  re- 
solve myself  on  writing  a  preface,  i  ttierefore,  spirit- 
ed \jf  the  good  opinion  ot  these  four,  and  kiiowing 
thnt  the  judgments  of  nine  part?  in  fen  of  readers 
irere  but  io  hanging-sleeves,  struck  a  bold  stroke  in 
th^  preface  you  eee,  hevingtbe  umbrage  of  the  edi. 
tor's  character  to  ecieen  myeelf  behind.— And  thai, 
eir,  all  is  out/' 

Ei^'iit  years  after  the  appearance  of  "  Pamela," 
Richardson  published  "  Qarissa,"  the  work  on  which 
his  fame,  as  a  classic  noTelist,  mainly  rests,  lite 
tale,  like  that  of  its  predecessor,  is  very  Bimple,  but 
the  scene  is  laid  in  a  higher  rank  of  life,  the  charac- 
tern  are  drawn  with  a  oolder  pencil,  and  tiie  whole 
ncci  nripaniiuents  arc  of  a  far  loftier  mood.  Clarissa, 
a  character  aa  nearly  approaching  to  perfection  as 
the  pencil  of  the  author  cotdd  draw,  i*  peraeented  by 
a  tyrannical  father  and  brother,  an  envious  sister, 
and  the  other  members  pt  a  family,  who  devoted 
everjr  thing  to  ite  agigrandiseaent.  in  order  to  com- 
pel ner  to  marry  a  very  disagreeaM-^  puitnr  Tbc^e 
intrigues  and  distresses  she  cotnintimcates,  m  a  sc- 
ries of  letters,  to  her  friend  Miss  Howe,  a  young 
lady  of  an  ardent,  impetuous  disposition,  and  an  en- 
thusiast in  friendship.  After  a  scries  of  Buiferings, 
rising  almost  beyond  endurance,  Clarissa  is  temptetl 
to  throw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  her  admirer 
Lovelace,  a  character,  in  painting  whom.  Richardson 
has  exerted  his  utmost  ^k.ll,  \iri'.il  I.l-  attained 
the  very  difficult  and  critical  point  of  rendering  every 
reader  pleased  with  hie  wit  and  abilitiea.  even  while 
detesting  the  villainy  nf  hi^  rrn-hict.  T-ovelace  is 
represented  as  havinj;  devoted  his  life  and  taleuts  to 
the  enhverRion  of  female  virtue;  and  not  even  the 
cliarms  of  Clarissa,  or  her  unprntpcted  situation,  can 
reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  marriage.  I'his  species 
of  perverted  Qnbcotry  ia  not  much  understood  m  the 
present  ajje,  when  a  modem  vohiptuary  seeks  the 
gratification  of  his  passions  where  it  is  most  easily 
obtained,  and  is  seldom  at  the  trouble  of  assault, 
when  there  is  anv  probability  of  the  fortress  being 
resolntely  defendea.  But,  in  former  days, when  men, 
like  Lord  Baltimore,  were  found,  at  the  risk  of  life 
itselL  capable  of  employing  the  most  violent  means 
for  the  rttin  of  innocence,  a  dunacter  approaching 
that  of  Lovelace  was  not  perhaps  so  unnatural.  That 
he  should  have  been  so  successful  in  previous  amours 
is  not  verv  probable ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Barhanld  justly 
observes,  he  was  more  likely  to  have  been  run  through 
the  body  long  before  ever  he  saw  Colonel  Morden. 
But  some  exaggeration  must  be  allowed  to  the  au- 
tlior  of  a  romance  ;  and,  ronsitlering  the  part  which 
Lovelace  had  to  perform,  it  was  necessary  that  his 
character  should  be  highly  coloured,  'lliis  perfidi. 
ous  lover,  actuated,  it  would  seem,  as  much  bv  the 
love  of  intrigue  and  of  enterprise,  as  by  his  (lesire 
to  humble  the  ll;ir1o\ve  family,  and  lower  the  pride 
of  this  their  beloved  daughter,  whose  attachment  to 
him  was  not  of  the  devoted  character  which  he  con« 


ccived  was  tlue  to  his  !yjt:it«,  fnrms  a  villainous 
scheme  for  the  destruction  of  her  virtue.  Without 
the  least  regard  for  the  character  of  a  woman  whom 
he  always  seems  to  have  intended  for  his  wife 
at  some  future  period,  he  contrives  to  lodge  her 
with  the  kecpCT  of  a  common  brothel,  and  to  place 
ttoond  her  the  innatea  of  aucb  a  place.  Atkngth 


every  effort  to  accomplish  his  guilty  purpose  ixnnf 
faileii,  he  adminiatera  opiates,  and  nidstca  the  aa- 
eon  of  his  victim  while  onder  their  inHaenee.  Bst 

he  obtains  nothing  by  his  crime,  save  infamy  anj 
remorse.  The  lady  dies  of  a  broken  iieart,aDdhc 
himself  falls  by  the  sword  of  one  of  htt-ldosMB. 

The  subjt  r  t  of  thi^  third  and  last  novel  of  thii  emi' 
nent  author  seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  (bfrei 
dictated  by  the  criticiani  which  Ctaiiasa  badviMr- 
gone.  To  his  own  surprise,  as  he  awured  his  cor- 
respondents, he  found  that  the  gaiety,  bravery,  uui, 
occaaionally,  generosity  of  Lovelace,  joined  la  Ui 
courage  and  ingenuity,  had,  in  spite  of  his  erimn, 
made  liim  find  loo  much  grace  in  the  eyes  of  hit  fur 
readers.  He  had  been  so  studious  to  preveoi  thu, 
that  when  he  perceived  bis  ral»  was  rising  'M»  as 
nndne  and  dangenras  degree  of  fisvonr  with  tamd 
the  young  ladies  of  his  own  school,  be  threw  in  tonx 
darker  sliades  of  character.  In  this,  acconhsg  it 
the  eulogy  of  Johnson,  he  was  eminently  sncecsM; 
but  still  L<)velace  appeared  too  captivating  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fair  friends,  and  even  of  Lady  Brac!!;b.tii:b; 
so  that  nothing  remained  for  the  author,  m  ]mh\  d 
morality,  but  to  prepare  with  all  speed  an  amidoic  w 
the  poison  which  he  had  incautiously  adminutend. 
With  this  view,  the  author  tasked  Ue  tolents  lo(s> 
body  the  lenn  iiff  n!  of  a  virtuous  character,  whs 
should  have  all  tiie  title  to  aumiration  which  becooU 
receive  from  wit,  rank,  figure,  aceompUfbmrnt,  foi 
fashion,  yet  compounded  inseparably  with  tbs  Hi 
higher  qualifications  which  form  the  rirtaoas  ciliM 
and  the  faithful  votary  of  religion.  It  was  with  th:= 
view  that  Richardson  produced  the  work  ongisili; 
denominated  *'  The  Good  Man,**  ■  title  whid^  W 
fore  pn!)iicat;on,  he  judiciously  exchanged  fortkatof 
"  bir  Uharles  Grandison."  It  mast  be  ackaowled^ 
that,  aldiough  the  author  exerted  his  ulmest  slnltT 
to  succeed  in  the  task  which  hr  hr.J  assumed,  an  . 
so  far  as  detached  parts  of  the  work  are  coosidtrt^ 
has  given  the  same  maifce  of  genius  which  be  m- 
ployed  in  his  former  novelf,  vpt  this  last  proJurt'* 
has  neither  the  simplicity  of  die  first  two  volumf*o^ 
"  Pamela,"  nor  the  deep  and  overwhelming  inuttfi 
of  the  inimitable  '^Clanssa,"  and  must,  considoMg 
it  as  a  whole,  be  ranked  considerably  beneath  m 
thc^i'  \vrjrk8.  Tlie  principal  cause  of  failure  niiv^ 
])erbap8  traced  to  Iticbartison's  too  strong  recoU^- 
tion  of  the  aversion  which  his  friendly  critics  arf 
coiTespondents  had  displayed,  to  the  imlancboli' 
scenes  in  "  Clarissa,"  in  which,  darkening  and 
ening  as  the  story  proceeds,  his  heroine  is  inisM 
until  the  scene  is  closed  by  death 

"  Sir  Charles  Grandison"  is  represented  a«  a  nufl 
of  large  fortune  and  high  rank,  and  discharging,  «^ 
the  most  punctilious  accuracy,  his  duties  in  erery 
relation  of  hfe.  But,  in  order  to  his  doiniT  ^ 
is  accommodated  with  all  those  exterior  auvantn;>' 
which  command  awe,  and  attract  respect,  alti>«»ii 
entirely  adventitious  to  excellence  of  principle,  ot 
is  munificent,  but  his  fortune  bears  out  his  genero- 
sity i  be  is  affectionate  in  hia  domestic  iclatiaw,  but 
the  devoted  attachment  of  his  family  leaves  bin  so 
temptation  to  be  otherwise;  li:s  teraperaraerit  « 
averse  from  excess,  bis  passions  are  under  the  con- 
mand of  his  reason;  hie  eourage  has  been  so  oftfo 
proved,  that  he  can  safely,  and  without  rcproarh  of 
the  world,  ])refer  the  dictates  of  Christianity  to 
rules  of  modern  honour;  and,  bl adventnriog  bin 
self  into  danger,  he  haa  alltbealimgthaodadiiit* 
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of  Loreliee  hinwelf  t9  trnat  to.  Sir  Charies  en- 
counters no  misfortunes,  and  can  hardly  b«  said  to 
undergo  any  trials.  Indeed,  the  only  dilemma  to 
trhteh  he  is  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  seven  to- 
lames,  is  the  doubt  which  of  two  beautiful  and  ae- 
comphshed  women,  excellent  in  disposition  and  high 
in  rank,  sister  excellen  i  >  n^i  it  wt-re,  holh  being  de- 
votedly attached  to  him.  be  shall  be  pleased  to  select 
f«r  hit  bride;  ind  One  wltli  eo  small  •  shade  of  par- 
tidtty  towards  either,  that  we  cannot  conceive  his 
biBpineas  to  be  endangered  wherever  his  lot  mny 
ftli,  except  hf  a  generous  compasNion  for  her  whom 
he  must  necessarily  relinquish.  Whatever  other  dif- 
ficulties surround  him  occasionally,  vanish  before  bis 
courage  and  address;  and  he  is  almost  secure  to 
make  friends,  and  even  converts,  of  Ihoee  irboae 
OMebinetioiu  may  for  a  moment  annoy  Mm. 

The  structure  of  "Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  being 
wboUy  difierent  from  that  of  "  Pamela"  and  *'  Cla- 
yina,^  enabled  &e  author  entirely  to  avoid,  in  his 
last  work,  some  free  and  broad  descriptions,  which 
were  unavoidable  while  detaiUng  the  enterprises  of 

Mr.  B  or  L«ovelace.   But  though  he  was  freed 

from  all  temptation  to  fall  into  indelicate  warmth  of 
description,  a  fault  which  the  grosser  age  of  our  fa- 
thers enii'irefl  1)1  Iter  than  ours.  Richardson  was  still 
unfortunate  in  asauming  the  tone  of  elegance  and 
of  bigli  fitahton,  to  wlkicD«  ni  bw  last  work,  he  evi» 

dently  asp  rr  1     >Tr  B  is  a  country  squire  ;  the 

Harlowes,  a  jiiu-se-proud  and  vulgar  race ;  Lovelace 

himself  a  nmi  In  pnlttt  ef  mannen  %  Lord  M  has 

the  manners  and  eentiments  of  nn  old  rural  gossip ; 
and  the  vivacity  of  Miaa  Howe  often  approaches  to 
▼Q^arity.  Many  models  must  have  Iteen  under  the 
obaemnt  eye  m  Ricfaardaoo,  extensive  as  his  ac- 
quaintance was  tbrongh  all  excepting  the  hitrhest 
c\ri^>;  iT  f:ishion,  from  which  he  mi^jln  lirn-r  ilrawn 
euch  characters,  or  at  least  have  borrowed  their  man- 
B«n  and  language.  But  onr  anthoi^e  aspiring  to 
trace  the  manners  of  the  pr^eat,  as  in  "Sir  Charles 
Grandiaon,"  has  called  down  the  censure  of  an  iin- 
OVestionable  Jn^iE^  and  who  appears,  in  his  case, 
nisposcd  to  be  a  severe  critic.  Larly  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  in  her  inimitable  "  Letters,"  has  the  fol- 
lowing passages  : — "  His  Anna  Howe  and  ('harlotte 
Grandison  are  recommended  as  patterns  of  charm- 
ing pleaaantry,  and  applauded  by  hia  eaint-like  dunea, 
who  mistake  folly  for  wit  and  humour,  and  impu- 
dence and  ill-nature  for  spirit  and  fire.  Charlotte 
behaves  like  a  humoursome  child,  and  ahoiild  have 
been  used  like  one.  and  whipped  in  the  presence  of 
her  friendly  confederate,  Harriet.  He  i,lucharil8on) 
liaa  no  idea  of  the  manners  of  high  life ;  his  old  Lord 

M  talks  in  the  a^le  of  a  country  jusUce;  and 

his  virtuous  young  ladies  romp  like  the  wenches 
round  a  May-))ole.  Such  liberties  as  j)afs  lietween 
Mr.  Lovelace  and  his  cousin  are  not  to  be  excused 
by  the  relationship." 

Dr>~p!te  of  the  severity  of  ibis  criticism,  "Sir  Charles 
Grandison"  and  the  other  productions  of  this  novelist 
met  with  high  aj)])lauRe  from  every  ehwe  of  readers, 
and  Mr.  Richardson's  literary  labours  were  produc- 
tive of  considerable  profit.  He  died  in  his  seventy- 
second  year  from  a  gradual  decay  of  nature,  but  he 
continued  to  cany  on  hia  buaineaa  till  within  a  few 
days  of  hia  death. 

RICHARDSON.  .TOVATH.VN.  a  painter  and 
writer  of  considerable  eminence,  who  was  born  in 
tIMM.  Ho  nmiied  the  mcca  of  Riley  tbe  i«inlsr» 


and,  after  the  death  of  Kneller  and  Dahl,  was  at  tho 

head  of  his  proff  "sion  in  England.  As  an  author  he 
is  known  by  his  "  Essay  on  the  Whole  Art  of  Criti- 
cism in  Relation  to  Painting,"  and  "  An  Argument  in 
behalf  of  the  Sciraee  of  a  Connoisseur."  He  aleo, 
in  conjunction  vrith  hie  son,  publiahed  "  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Remarks  on  MiUon'a  Puidiw  Loot."  Hw 
death  took  place  in  1745. 

RICHARDSON.  JOSBPff,  a  writer  of  some  ami. 
nence,  who  was  horn  at  Hexham  in  Northumberland 
m  1774,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  coUeae, 
Cambrid^^e.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Middio 
Temple,  but  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  literature 
than  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  result  of  his  8tudie» 
appeared  in  the  part  he  took  in  the  celebrated  pohti- 
cal  saUna  called  the  "  RoUiad,"  and  the  "Proba* 
tinnary  Odes.**  He  also  wrote  a  popular  eomedy 
entitled  the  "  Fugitive."  n'hich  had  great  eiweeea  at 
the  period.    His  death  took  place  in  1803. 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  an  EnffKeh  divine^ 
who  was  bom  in  Bedfordshire  in  l6n^  lie  was  pdn- 
cated  at  Oxford,  and,  after  entering  holy  orders^  ob- 
tained some  good  church  prefermenta  and  the  master- 
ship of  the  college  in  which  he  was  educated.  His 
principal  literary  production  was  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Hishop  Godwin's  treatise  entitled  "  De 
Prseaulibua  Aoglonim."  His  death  took  place  in 
1778. 

RICHARDSON,  T^^ILLIAM,  an  agricultural 
writer,  who  was  for  many  years  rector  of  Clonfeckle, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  As  a  writer  he 
is  best  known  from  his  "  Essay  on  Fiorin  Grass," 
which  he  much  wished  to  bring  into  cultivation.  He 
also  wrote  an  accoimt  of  the  Gianfa  Cattaaway»aDd 
died  in  1820. 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  a  voluroimms  Scot, 
tish  WTiter,  who  was  educated  at  the  imiversity  of 
Glasgow*  where  he  received  the  d^pree  of  M.  A.  His 
principal  literary  works  are,  **  An  Analysis  and  Illna- 
tration  of  come  of  Shakspeare's  most  remarkable 
Characters,"  and  the  "  Maid  of  Lochlin."  His  death 
took  place  in  1814. 

RICH  ELI  KU.  AR.MAND  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS. 
DUKE  DK. — This  great  French  statesman  was  bora 
at  Paris  in  l.')S5,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years 
was  made  bishop  of  Lupon.  His  country  had  already 
been  restored  fimn  !ta  lonir  tronblee  to  trantpiilUty, 
prosperity,  and  order,  by  Henry  IV.  and  his  great 
minister  Sully.  In  1616  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of 
Medici,  into  whose  favour  Richeheu  had  insinuated 
himself,  made  him  her  grand  almoner  and  one  of  tho 
secretaries  of  state.  On  the  disgrace  of  the  queen  he 
continued  attached  tobercause,  and  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  her  and  her  son  Louis  Xlll.,  which, 
however,  was  soon  interrupted  by  her  intrigues 
n^'  iinst  the  constable  Luynes,  the  favourite  of  the 
king.  Richelieu,  who  was  thus  placed  between  the 
two  contending  parttee,  loved  by  neither,  hot  consi* 
dercd  by  both  as  a  useful  instrument,  liad  a  difficult 

Kart  to  act,  and  it  required  all  his  prudence  to  enable 
im  to  keep  his  |>osition.  In  1622  he  obtained  the 
cardinal's  hat,  through  ihe  influence  of  Mary,  and  in 
l624  entered  the  council  of  state,  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  The  premier  now  felt  himself  in  a 
condition  to  drop  the  maak  which  he  had  hitherto 
worn,  and  Mary  too  late  regretted  the  protection  aha 
had  extended  to  him.  Tlie  adherence  of  this  princess 
to  the  political  s^^stem  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  was 
injurious  to  thaintaiwtt  of  Franca.  Almfctfltho 
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FreBch  princes  had  kept  up  a  constant  opposition  to 
that  powerful  family,  and  no  sooner  waa  Rkhelien 
seated  in  ius  high  |)08t  than  he  began  syaleimtieally 
tOClMlld  the  iwwcr  of  the  crown  by  overthrowing  the 
pririlegw  of  the  great  vassals,  and  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  th«  Fkvnek  noiiarcbT  by  undtnuaiiig  that 
of  the  HapilNiig«,lM«blMfondtha?yKBaMMid  in 
Germany. 

Lonia  XIII.,  who      aantible  of  the  energy  of  his 
minister,  ravoiindbis  plans,  while  he  always  f1i  >.vcd 
a  dislike  for  the  man,  whom  he  would  gladly  have 
daatroyed  had  he  been  able  to  govern  without  him. 
The  Huguenots  in  France  had  for  a  long  time  re- 
eisted  the  royal  power ;  and  bloody  insurrections  in 
•Wend  preceding  reigns  had  arisen  from  their  strug- 
gles with  the  spirito  J  and  temporal  authoritiea  in  de- 
unce  of  tUeir  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  eonadenee. 
Thawiadom  and  mildncHs  of  Henry  IV.  had  asi^uaged 
the  excitement  of  the  contending  partiea»  but  his  reign 
was  too  short  to  extingnish  the  fins  which  atiU  glowed 
beneath  the  cmhers.    l  i  e  slriiggle  for  religious  free- 
dom waa  too  often,  indeed,  made  a  pretext  by  the 
lM»bl«a  and  even  Hht  prinem  of  the  blood  royal,  to 
doke  an  l  further  their  own  ambitious  designs;  and 
both  religious  parlies,  catholics  as  well  as  protestanU, 
had  thna  dtamately  served  as  a  check  upon  the  de- 
spotic  exercise  of  the  royal  power.    Richelieu,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  crush  the  weaker  by  the  aid  of  the 
atroDger  party*  ud  thna  to  deprive  tboae^  who  should 
be  disposed  to  reai^tthis  schemes,  of  their  main  prop. 
By  the  edict  of  Nanie*,  the  Huguenots  had  been 
placed  on  nearly  Uie  same  footing  with  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom :  there  were  aome  provinces  in 
which  they  bad  the  ascendency,  and  their  anned  force 
was  sufficient  to  shake  the  throne,  should  they  he 
excited  to  rise  against  it  llieir  rallying  point  wa« 
Roehene;  and  RiehcUeu  neglected  no  means  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  city.    In  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Rochelle  be  commanded  the  army  in  ^rson.  Tiie 
attack  and  defence  of  the  pbee  en  conaidered  as  af. 
forfHnp:  models  of  perseverance,  valour,  and  military 
skill,    iiochelle,  supported  by  Knglancl,  from  which 
it  eontinually  received  supplies,  held  out  for  a  long 
time  against  all  the  eiTortii  of  the  cardinal ;  and  the 
bope  of  reducing  it  was  already  nearly  abandoned, 
when  Richdisilt^die  erection  of  an  immense  mole, 
cut  off  the  communication  by  aea,  and  finally  com- 
peUcd  it  to  surrender  by  famine.  The  aeeimd  atep  of 
Kichelieu  was  the  removal  of  the  queen-raother  from 
court.   That  princess  endeavoured  to  effect  the  fall 
of  the  minister  t  abe  bad  abeady  gained  over  the 
king  to  her  purpose,  in  a  secret  interview;  when 
Richelieu  entered  the  cabinet,  the  queen  overwhelmed 
him  with  reproaches.  He  continned  calm,  had  re- 
(  (  ur>t  to  prayers  and  tears,  and  finally  requested  the 
king's  permission  to  leave  the  court.    The  prepara- 
tion* wen  dready  mado  for  his  departure;  but  the 
king,  who  was  not  \e^n  offc  n  U  rl  by  the  violence  of 
the  queen  than  pleased  by  the  respectful  demeanour 
of  the  cardinal,  asked  ^advice  ni  his  favourite,  St. 
Simon.   The  latter  represented  to  him  the  services 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  impossibility  of  dispensing  with 
bia  aid.    JU)Ui«,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  Versailles, 
and  assigned  bim  apartmeou  in  the  palace  directly 
below  his  own.  TWaday,  wbieb  waa  the  lOlh  of  No- 
vember, 1630,  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  queen  and 
«f  the  caidinal's  enemtes  were  disappointed,  was 
called  tbo  **  dny  of  the  dnpee."  As  the  c^ueen  con- 
tbitted  to  diclue  bcraalf  ineconeibdile  with  Aicbe. 


lieu,  the  cardinal  prevailed  uuon  the  kinff  toiaaiik 
her  to  Compiegne,  removed  W  firienda  tmafinb 
and  threw  eome  of  diem  into  tbe  Baetill*.  HMOtf, 

and  llif  :ilmo8t  total  annihilation  of  the  priviifKts  i 
the  parliamenta  and  the  dezgy,  excited  all  duea 
againat  the  deepetie  admlniatration  cf  die  mimi» 

and  the  fliffcontents  broke  out  in  numerous  n'r.jt 
and  conspiracies,  which,  however,  were  not  oolj  sif- 
preeaed  1^  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  bis  xaeuKOr 

but  n\oa  rnntributed  to  the  furtrierati<-c  of  hi*  plut, 
and  gradually  rendered  the  royal  power  enurtly  io- 
solute. 

In  ir??i'2  thp  royal  arms,  directed  by  Richelieu, top* 

Sressed  tlie  rdjellion  of  the  dukes  of  Orleant  ffiJ 
loutiiiiirt  ru  y,  tlie  adherents  of  the  banished  q'^tta. 
and  Montmorency  perished  on  the  ecafbld,  althos^ 
the  royal  family  itself  intereeded  in  hie  hdrf- 
Equally  unsuccessful  were  the  attempts  «f  the  dda 
of  Lorraine,  Guise,  Bouillon,  &c.i  even  those  v&oi 
the  king  privataly  firronrad  weio  obliged  to  )-iddn 
the  all  pcnvcrful  minister,  and  paid  with  their  lirr» 
for  their  rashue^  in  venturing  to  impose  him,  at  a 
the  instance  of  Cinomars,  who,  a  abort  tune  kbe 
RirhcUeu's  death,  find   entered  into  a  contpinn 
agaiuiit  him,  which  the  king  wait,  not  without  rtatan, 
believed  to  have  fatpoorod.    While  tbe  miniiter  n 
thus  extpnding^  th<»  power  of  the  crown  at  horoe,b 
did  not  neglect  the  aggrandizement  of  the  rooMrcif 
abroad.   The  thirty  years'  war  gave  huu  an  opj.  • 
tunity  of  effecting  tfaia  object.   The  same  mm  «]» 
persecuted  with  the  greatest  severity  the  proietUM 
in  France,  employed  all  the  arts  of  negotiation  iid 
even  force  of  arms  to  protect  the  same  sect  in  be- 
many,  for  tile  purpose  of  bnmUing  the  hoaie  d 
Anssi  ia.    The  king  of  Sweden,  tbe  great  bulwark et' 
relitfiuus  liberty  iu  Germany,  received  aid  of  enrr 
kind  from  Richelieu,  so  long  as  lie  waa  not  in  daofft 
of  becoming  formidalde  to  France  :  Tnit  when  the  br.i- 
liant  victories  of  Gustavus  Aduiphus  gave  tbe  or- 
dinal reason  to  consider  his  power  as  more  dan^reroo 
than  that  of  Austria,  he  abandoned  that  priaoe  ia  lh> 
midst  of  his  successes.  'ITie  war  which  he  undertwk 
against  Spain,  and  which  continued  till  l6S9rPo' 
France  in  poasMsion  of  Catalonia  and  Boosaiie^ 
and  the  separation  of  Portugal  from  Spain  waacfecw 
by  his  assistance.    He  also  endeavoured  to  weak* 
the  Austrian  influence  in  Italy,  and  procuicd  tk 
tranafer  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua  to  tbe  deb  d 
Nevers. 

In  general,  however  objectionable  may  bare  Iko 
his  character  as  a  man,  the  duke  tie  Kraeliru  muit 
be  allowed  to  have  deserved  the  character  of  a  groi 
statesman  .  he  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  bavu^ 
raised  the  power  of  the  eoveraini  in  Fiance  to  lu 
liiphest  nitch  ;  but  he  was  proud,  arroganWW^ 
uve,  ana  unprincipled.   Tbe  protection  wWdi  l* 

Jfave  to  letters  ana  art  cannot  reconcile  m  to 
aults.   RicbeUeu  died  on  the  4tb of  December,  l(>*i- 
after  having  indicated  Maiarin  n  faia  n>c<^ 
Louis  XI II.  died  a  few  months  after  him ;  hut  in 
long  reign  of  Louia  XIV.  the  effects  of  Richeluu  s 
polic v  became  viable. 

Kl'CHKIJKU,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS  .\R.MA.Mi 
DU  jeLEiiislS,  DUKE  DE,  mar»hal  of  Fuotx- 
Hiia  nobleman  waa  bom  at  Pwis  in  1696.  b'^ 
handaome  pf-rsnn,  vivacity.  nn.I  his  wit,  unf 
made  bim  a  [avuiu  iic  at  court,  and  particularly  *i« 
the  duchess  of  Hurgundy.  His  childish  Co!lit^«<f" 
made abandleof  by  aniic«!» and tbe>pli«p^» 
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he  was  called  at  court,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille. 
After  hii  leloan  he  was  made  aide^dekcampof  Mar- 
ehal  ViUari,  wbo  was  fdeased  whb  Us  litelmei^  ind 

his  free  and  reckless  rr rm n t      lie  was  distinguished, 
even  at  the  court  of  the  regent,  fur  liis  amours  and 
affairs  of  honour,  ind  was  twice  confined  in  the  Bas* 
tille.  In  the  twenty-fourth  } mr  of  )uh  age  the  French 
academy  chose  him  one  of  lu  members,  although  he 
bad  never  written  Wf  thing  beyond  a  biUet  doux, 
and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  orthography.  Fonte- 
nelle,  Canipistron,  and  Destouches,  each  prepared 
for  him  an  in;iugura]  tii'^courge,  from  each  of  which 
he  selected  such  parts  as  he  liked  to  form  a  whole. 
He  distinguMbed  bioMelf  at  the  aieg«  of  Pbilipsburg, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Fontenov.  by  his  courage  and 
presence  of  mind.    On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  tbe  danphia  with  the  princess  of  Saxony  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  where 
he  made  the  most  extraordinary  display  of  pomp. 
Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  magnificence  of 
bis  eatiy  into  Vienna,  as  ambaaaador  to  that  court, 
«bea  die  bonee  of  trie  retinae  were  shod  with  silver, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  shoes  should  fall  of!",  U> 
be  picked  up  by  the  populace.    In  1750  he  was 
crei^  marshal,  and  commanded  at  the  siege  of 
Mahon,  v,hirh  n-ns  occupied  by  the  English.  After 
the  capture  oi  that  place  in  June  1756  be  received 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Germany.  But 
the  marshal  had  offended  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
by  rejecting  her  proposal  of  a  match  between  his  son 
and  her  daughter,  and  after  the  convention  of  Closter 
Seven  in  17 &7  he  was  recalled.   Ue  bad  enriched 
himself  while  in  Geraumy,  when  be  had  also  in> 
duli^ed  his  soldiers  in  license  and  plunder,  by  his 
exactions.    It  should  always  be  remembered  to  hitt 
credit  that  he  dieauaded  Louis  XV.  from  persecuting 
the  protestants.   His  example  contributed  greatly  to 
extend  the  prevalence  of  licentiousness  in  France, 
uioce  he  was  the  dictator  of  fashion.    He  continued 
to  pmeecHte  aSiun  of  gallantry  even  in  his  old  age, 
ana  irae  married  the  third  time  at  ' 


the  age  of  eighty- 
four  }'fars.  Tl^e  "  Mt'iiiuires  ria  M.iu'lIi  j]  de  Riche- 
Jieu"  were  written,  under  his  direction,  by  ^oulavie. 
Ho  died  in  August  178B,  ninety-three  years  old  i  and 
two  (?nys  hcfnrp  hi^  dpnth,  a  lady  having  observed  to 
him  tliat  hia  face  i^ull  ictained  its  beauty,  he  replied, 
*'  Madame,  you  take  my  face  for  your  mirror." 
Marshal  Richelieu  had  the  courage,  the  fortune,  and 
the  talents  of  a  great  general — the  sagacity,  pru- 
<lence,  and  penetration  of  a  great  statesman;  but, 
with  these  and  many  amiable  qualities,  be  chose  to 
be  nothing  but  a  eomnum  wamer, 

RICHEUEU,  ARMAND  EMANUEL  DU 
FLESSIS,  DUKE  DE.— This  French  statesman  was 
the  minister  of  state  under  Louis  XVIII.  He  was 
liorn  at  Paris  in  17G6,  and,  after  studying  in  the  col- 
lege of  Flesfiis,  travelled  in  Italy,  whence  he  returned 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  1789.  He 
•000  after  obtained  permiaaion  from  the  king  to  go 
to  Vkana,  wbem  ho  wia  well  received  hy  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II.;  but  he  soon  quilt*  i  tlmt  c  ij  .lal 
with  the  young  prince  de  Ligne,  and  entered  into 
the  aervice  of  Catharine  II.,  then  at  war  with  the 
Turks,  He  distinguished  himself  at  thv  t  .kinir  of 
Itimaii  by  Suwarrow,  and  was  rewarded  with  liie  rank 
of  major-general.  In  1794  he  was  with  Louis  XVI II. 
in  England,  whence  he  returned  to  Russis ;  but,  not 
being  well  treated  by  the  emperor  Paul,  he  quitted 
tliat  coantvj,  and  aner  th«  peaeo  of  1801  nviaUcd 


France,  where  Bonaparte  in  vain  attempted  to  attach 
him  to  hie  service.  Ua  went  again  to  St.  Petana- 
bnrg,  and  at  the  eommeneament  of  1S03  wa»  noai- 

nated  civil  and  military  governor  of  Odessa,  -a  U  ih- 
sian  colony  on  the  Black  Sea,  which  tiounahed 
greatly  under  his  sujperintendence.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  I^uis  XVI 1 1,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  took  his 
seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  resumed  his  func- 
tions ss  first  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber.  In 
March  1816  ha  accompanied  the  king  to  Ghent,  aikd, 
returning  widi  bim  to  Pltris  after  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council 
of  ministers,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  foreign 
department.  He  presided  at  the  installation  of  too 
four  academies  in  April  1818,  and  in  September  fol- 
lowing he  was  made  president  of  the  French  aca- 
demy.   In  the  same  month  he  appeared  at  the  con- 

{^reas  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  suosequently  resigned 
us  office  as  minister  of  state,  but  on  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  duke  de  Berry  in  18'20  he  again  became 
president  of  the  council,  tie  fruitlessly  opposed  the 
estahUshment  of  the  ceneorebip  of  the  press,  and, 
finding  he  had  lost  bis  infbicncc,  he  again  rallivd 
from  oiffice,  and  died  soon  after  in  May  1823. 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL  FREDERIC,  a  Geiw 
man  writer  of  the  first  rank  in  belles-lettres,  who 
was  bom  in  March  1763  at  Wunsiedel,  in  the  Ficb- 
telgebirge,  and  di^  in  November  1825  at  Baireuth. 
His  father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  rector  at 
Wunsiedel,  at  a  later  period  pastor  at  Schwarzback 
on  the  Saale.  In  1780  Richter  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  in  order  to  study  theology,  but  soon 
changed  his  plan,  and  devoted  bimaw  to  bdlet- 
lettres.    As  early      KD"^  he  was  known  as  a  distin- 

Suished  writer  at  Leipsic.  He  went  to  Weimar* 
Berlin,  Meiningen,  &c.,  and  settled  at  Baireuth, 
having  been  made  counsellor  of  legation  by  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  and  having  received  from 
the  prince  primate  a  pension,  which  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia continnad  after  Baireuth  had  fatian  toum.  Ha 
seldom  left  bis  borne,  and  only  to  make  riiort  jour- 
neys ta  the  Rhine,  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c.  He  had 
married  during  his  earlv  stay  at  Berlin,  and  had  two 
daughters.  Sectu^l  by  his  pension  from  wanV 
happy  in  bis  domestic  relations,  hlphsed  with  numer» 
ous  friends,  and  au  almost  chiidlike  amiableness, 
be  enjoved,  to  the  last,  the  pleasures  of  nature  as 
if  they  had  been  aLwaya  new  i  having  millions  of  ad- 
mirers ;  untmbttkma  of  vain  distinctions,  or  objects 
bevond  liis  reach;  with  a  heart  suscejitible  of  the 
no^ilest  emotions  {  believing  in  man's  goodnesa,  and 
firmly  relying  on  the  imnortality  of  the  aonl;  be 
may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  bap[>icst  men 
that  ever  trod  this  earth.  His  death  corresponded 
with  his  life — he  calmly  fell  asleep.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  Jean  Paul's  worka 
(this  was  the  name  under  which  he  wrote)  in  a  brief 
sketch  like  ours.  Jean  Paul  is  a  humorous  wTiter, 
but  his  hnmour  ia  of  a  peculiar  sort.  The  want  of 
a  public  fife  obligca  the  Germane  to  Irro  nnidi  in  re. 
flection,  the  effect  of  which  is  visible  in  almost  all 
their  writings, and  has  left  its  traces  in  those  of  Jean 
Paul.  Hia  namour  is  deeply  reflecting  and  philoso* 
phic,  at  the  same  time  often  truly  comic.  He  fre- 
quently rises  to  the  highest  regions,  where  he  can 
speak  only  in  bold  metaphors ;  and,  before  we  are 
aware,  we  hear  bis  inapiring  tones  die  away  like 
those  of  a  lark,  when  the  hird  ~ 


gpround.  If  il  can  be 


has  come  again  to  tho 
of  anynaa'at 


i^'iLjuiz-uu  by  VjOOQle 
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Umjt  m  poetnr  in  a  prose  form,  it  is  trae  of  many 

paasagef)  in  Jean  Paul's  works.  His  >rritinj^  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  novels,  but  they  have  little 
of  the  character  of  what  we  generally  understand  by 
novels.  He  eeems  to  have  liked  paiticvlarljr  to  ana- 
lyse emoCions,  to  dissect  indfrldnudinaeler  in  every 
Btatiiin,  i:\en  tlie  liumMi'^t  He  does  not  exhibit 
man  under  those  general  mrtuenccs  which  operate  on 
large  masses  of  men,  but  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  the  individual  considered  as  such.  He  very 
frequently  recurs  to  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  and 
in  his  writings,  as  in  his  life,  he  appears  amiable  in 
the  highest  degree.  His  wrorks  are  the  following : — 

Greenland  Processes,"  Selection  from  the  Papers 
of  the  Dc  " 'ITie  Invisihle  Lodj;c,"  "  Hesperus," 
**  Quintus  Fixlein."  "  Biographical  £atertainments 
onderHie  Skmtl  of  a  Gianteea,**  "Flower,  Frait,  and 
Thorn  Pieces,"  "The  JubelHcnior."  "The  Valley  of 
Campan.  with  a  Satirical  Appendix,"  "Faliogene- 
sies,"  "  Letters,  and  Future  Course  of  Life,**  "Tttan," 
*'  Die  Flegeljahre,"  "  Kalzenhcrger's  Journey  to  the 
Watering  Place,"  "  The  Field  Preacher  Schmelzle's 
Jonme^  to  Flotz,"  ke.  In  1804  he  produced  his 
ficai  jplkdotopliieal  work  of  imnortaneei  hia  "  Intro- 
dnctiott  to  mViheAtt,''  to  whtdi  he  added,  in  hblast 
years,  a  "Nachschule,  with  an  Appendi.x  containing 
keviews."  It  is  full  of  original  and  discriminating 
views,  yet  hardly  a  philosophically  systematic  work. 
In  1 80/  he  publishea  his  "  Levana,"  a  work  on  edu- 
cation full  of  intelligent  views.  We  must  mention, 
also,  his  "  Fibel  (Spelling-book),"  "  Peace  Senaon," 
"  Change  of  Throne  between  Mars  and  Phoebus  in 
1814,"  "  Political  Sermons  in  Lent,"  several  essays, 
for  instance,  in  his  "  Museum,"  and  *'  Herbstblumi- 
nen."  In  1820  appeared  his  "  Comet,  or  Nic.  Mark- 
graf,"  a  eomie  work.  ShorUy  before  hia  death  he 
b(  f^rin  a  new  edition  of  complete  works,  and  after 
hia  death  appeared  bin  unHnished  work,  "  Selina,  or 
on  Inmonaltty."  From  memorandums  left  by  him 
a  work  was  prepared  after  hie  death,  called  "  IVutha 
from  Jean  Paul's  Life." 

RICHMOND,  CHARLES.— This  nobleman  re- 
ceived a  considerable  share  of  celebrity  from  the  duel 
which  took  place  between  him  and  his  royal  high- 
ness tlic  ilnke  of  York.  Hf  mis  the  son  of  Lord 
George  Lennox  by  Lady  Louisa  Kerr,  and  was  bom 
in  1764.  After  fimriihig  hie  education  be  antared  die 
anry,  nnd  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Coldstream 

Suards,  which  was  soon  after  commanded  by  his  ro^ 
ighness  the  duke  of  York.  A  company,  which  in- 
cludes the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army, 
was  in  due  time  attaine<].  In  1795  he  became  colo- 
nel, in  1803  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  Sdthreffiment,  and  in  1814,  after  passing  through 
the  immediate  gradationa  of  major  -general  and  lieu- 
tenant-general, he  n^t  lined  that  of  full  Reneral,  witli 
the  colonelcy  of  the  35th  regiment  of  foot.  While  m 
the  guards,  a  dispute  unhappily  took  place  between 
Colonel  Lennox  and  the  commander-in-chief.  This 
produced  a  duel,  on  which  occasion  the  marquis 
of  Hastings  acted  as  second  to  the  duke  of  York, 
while  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  was  selected  by  his  op- 
ponent. At  the  meeting,  which  took  place  on  Wira- 
nledon  Common,  his  royal  highness  received  the  fire 
of  bis  adversary,  but  declined  to  return  it  {  and  al- 
though no  Mood  was  spilt,  yet  it  haa  been  uiA  diat 

the  shot  prazed  one  of  the  side  curls  of  the  duke  of 
York's  hair.  Unfortunately,  however,  another  aifair 
of  iMUMMr  wme  out  of        fior  Mr.  Stride  ft  ooUft- 


teral  descendant  of  the  famous  Dean 
reflected  on  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Lennnt.  s  dud 
ensued,  and  the  furmer  was  wounded  m  tie  boly 
Soon  after  this  period.  Lord  George  Lennox  lanni; 
retiiod  horn  jptrliamtnt,  a  scat  for  SnsMibcaae 
vacant.  On  this  oeeasion  Colonel  Lennovwudertei 
and  continued  for  many  years  to  repre-er.t  that 
county.  His  politics,  like  those  of  his  uncle,  the kte 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  were  favDimJifeto 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  and  that  minister  sccord- 
ingly  obtained  their  invariable  .•>uj>jH>rt.  In  I'SSMr 
Lennox  married  Lady  Charlotte  (iordon,  dausfater«( 
the  duke  of  Gordon.  By  this  lady  he  had  fourtfes 
children.  In  1808,  his  grace,  for  he  had  now  w^ 
ceeded  to  Ins  imcle's  title,  was  appointed  lord-btu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  for  six  ;tan. 
On  this  occasion  a  distinguished  noManansopoia- 
tended  the  political  department  as  secretary  of  »tatt; 
and  as  the  viccrov  was  not  averse  to  the  pleuorMtf 
the  table,  his  administration,  notwithatandinf  Ae 
critirnl  nrtture  of  the  times,  was  Ti'>t  unpopular. 

'1  iie  duke  of  llichmond  was  aiterwaxds  appointfJ 
governor-general  of  the  British  settlements  of  Noith 
America.  On  thia  occasion  put  of  his  fiunilj  ac- 
companied him,  and  hia  aon*in-Iaw,  ffir  Cmla 
Maitland,  was  at  the  same  time  nominated  lieuteDMt- 
govemor  of  Upper  Canada.  Immcdiaieiy  on  bi«  ar- 
rival, he  expressed  the  most  lealona  atttdinwBt  u 
the  prosperity  of  the  provinces  entrusted  to  his  n" 
He  encouraged  fresh  settlements,  received  a  muiH- 
tude  of  emigrants  with  kindness  and  hospitality,  yxl 
prepared,  by  new  fortifications,  for  the  defence  of  tli< 
British  colonies  in  case  of  any  future  attack.  Bat  t 
most  imfortunate  and  unes}>ected  event  suddenlyput 
an  end  to  hia  life.  Having  left  Quebec,  his  grace  t^ 
paired  to  hia  arnnmer  remdence  at  William  Hor. 
where  he  spent  some  time.  While  there  he  wa*^:* 
ten  by  some  rabid  animal,  either  a  tame  fox  or  a  u> 
dog,  tor  the  tni&is  not  esaetty  known;  butu»> 
symptoms  appeared  for  n  long  time  after,  and  the  ar- 
cident  was  entirely  forgotten,  his  excellency  «*i  for- 
ward on  his  intended  journey  to  the  upper  couBtrr 
We  learn  from  an  official  despatch,  tnat  **ea  dit 
morning  of  the  33rd  of  August,  the  dnke  dined  siA 
a  (ietachmerit  of  itfficers  stationed  at  Perth;  ini-1 
was  only  on  the  25th  that  the  first  aymptomn  of  (ktf 
disorder  preaented  themeelvea,  whicli  uiree  day*  if- 
terwards  terminated  in  death.  Early  on  that  ttore- 
ing  his  valet  found  his  Krace  alarmed  at  the  appnr- 
ance  of  some  trees,  which  were  near  «  window  vhf 
he  slept,  and  which  he  insisted  were  people  looluM 
in  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  when  a  basin  of 
was  presented  to  him,  he  exhibited  e\'iden'.  lV:  ' 
rence  at  the  sight  of  it;  and  on  several  other  ocr*- 
RTons  on  that  day,  and  on  the  36th,  the  seme  ftar* 
t()[i;s  were  but  too  obvious  wherh  Aer  i'mv  '.muiT 
presented,  and  which  it  now  appeared  Im  gruce  j*'- 
took  of  with  extreme  reluctance.  On  this  daj. 
dinner,  he  had  requested  Lieutenant-colonel  C«i- 
bume  to  take  wine  with  hun  ;  hut  bis  grace  had  cf 
sooner  lifteil  the  liquid  to  bis  lips,  than,  unab'.fU 
controul  the  violence  of  bis  disease,  he  replaced 
glass  on  the  table,  observing,  *  Now  is  not  tfci»«* 
cesisively  ridiculous  ?  Well,  I'll  take  »t  when  1  Jc* . 
think  of  it.'  Hie  same  evening  an  assistant  stunproa. 
the  only  one  in  the  Ticinity,  was  sent  for,  wbe 
him  ;  and  his  excellTiry  ffiund,  apparently,  >o  mvc^ 
relief  from  it  that  he  rose  early  toe  nest  rnomiru. 
ftud  twopoied  Mdking  towigh  Kidtmond  Wotd  t» 
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the  nesv  settlement  of  that  name.  He  had,  in  bis 
pr>)^res)i  through  the  wood,  started  off  at  hearing  a 
dofi  bark,  and  wai  mih  iifViculty  overtaken  ;  nnd  on 


land 


the  party's  arrival  m  the 

•ight  of  Mine  ata^tiant  water,  his  grace  hastily  leaped 
over  a  fence,  and  rushed  into  an  adjoining  barn, 
whither  his  dismayed  companions  eagerly  followed 
him.  The  paroxysm  of  his  diNorder  was  now  at  its 
height,  it  was  aloiost  a  miracle  that  bis  grace  did 
not  die  in  the  Wn.  He  was  with  difficulty  removed 
to  a  iniseralile  hovel  in  the  neighhi/iirho  nl  ;  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  2dth,  the  duke  of  Richmond 
expired  in  the  arms  of  a  faithful  S  wixs.  who  had  never 
(jiiitti'd  his  nia.ster  for  a  moment.  Whilst  in  this  mi- 
serable log-but,  reason  occasionally  resumed  her  em. 
])ire :  and  his  grace  aceordingljr  arailed  himself  of 
these  lucid  intprvnls  to  address  a  letter  to  !,ndy  Mary 
Lennox,  in  which  he  reminded  her  that  a  tavourite 
dog  belonging  to  the  household,  being  in  a  room  at 
the  castle  of  St.  Louis,  at  a  time  (five  months  before) 
when  the  duke,  shaving,  cut  his  chin,  the  dog  was 
lifted  up  to  lick  the  wound,  when  the  animal  hit  his 
grace's  chin.  The  lecoUectioa  of  this  circumstance 
gave  his  grace  bnt  too  sure  a  peientiment  (the  dog 

arhin^r 


UilV 


ing  subsequently  run  ma  d)  of  hi« 


It  was  soon  after  this  period  that  the  perttsal 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  "  Practical  View  of  Christianity" 
effected  a  great  revolution  in  Mr.  Richmond's  mind, 
;  sknU  of  the  wood,  al  the  \  and  established  those  pecuhar  religious  principles  and 

feelings  which  manifested  themselves  so  stronglj 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  about  seven  years  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr. 
Richmond  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  to  havo 
taken  a  share  in  the  duttee  of  tha  Lodi  chapd. 
Searedy,  however,  waa  he  well  aetded  hi  this  new 
scene,  when,  in  the  year  1R05,  he  was  presented,  by 
Miss  Fuller,  to  the  rectory  of  Turvey,  in  Bedford* 
shire.  It  was  hare  that  moet  of  Ur.  Kidmioiid'a 
publications  were  undertaken.  He  had  previously 
printed  two  or  three  single  sermons ;  but  it  was  at 
Turvey  that  his  great  work,  "The  Fathers  of  the 
Knglish  Church,"  was  carried  on  While  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  he  had  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  Hiir  earlier  and  greatest  theologiana*  and 
the  study  of  them  he  had  ever  after  zealously  prose, 
cuted.  To  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
those  divines,  Mr.  Richmond  united  the  greatest  OH* 
partiality  andjudgment  in  forming  his  selectioM 
from  them,  an  work,  dienlbn,  presents,  in  a  com- 
paratively  small  compass,  a  large  {imj  ortion  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  remaina  of  otu  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors. 

It  was  during  his  rGsi-ifnrc  nt  Turvey,  also,  that 
Mr.Riclimond  drew  up  several  little  narratives,  under 
the  titles  of  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  "The 
Xf  i;rn  Servant,"  "  The  Young  Cottagfr,"  *'  'ITie  Cot- 
tage Conversation,"  "A  Visit  to  the  Infirmary,"  &c., 
which  were  originally  inserted  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  "  The  Cnristian  Guardian,"  and  ^  ere  after- 
wards published  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Anual;^  ut  the 
Poor."  These  narratives  consist  of  the  stories  of 
several  of  Mr.  Richmond'a  pariahioners,  who  had 
rither  spontaneonsly  imbibedT  his  crwn  pious  views, 
or  on  wnom  he  enf<  reed  those  views  with  a  zeal  and 
an  anxiety  which  could  spring  only  from  the  pmeat 
and  moat  hmdable  motivee.  Of  th«M  fffodoctioRe 
millions  have  been  calculated,  and  tlu  y  }i.ive  been 
translated  into  twenty  languages.  Dunng  his  reai* 
dence  at  Tiiivey,  also,  Mr.  Richmond  liecame  «tte»» 
sivcly  known  to  the  public  as  the  cordial  friend  and 
ready  advocate  of  the  different  religious  societies 
which  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  sprung  up 
in  this  country.  It  is  believed  that  his  earhest  ap- 
pearance in  this  character  wa.s  on  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary  of  the  church  missionary  society,  before  whom 
he  waa  appointed*  in  1809«  to  preach  their 


fate ;  and  his  grace,  therefore,  in  his  letter  to  Lady 
Mary,  expressed  hit  conviction  (which,  indeed,  ap- 

Kears  an  irresistible  conclusinn'^  that  h\i  disorder  was 
ydrophobia.  His  grace  recommended  the  hne  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  by  his  children,  in  the  pain- 
ful situation  in  which  they  wotild  he  placed  at  his 
death  ;  and,  it  is  said,  requested  to  be  buried  in  Que- 
bec, on  the  ramparts,  like  a  soldier,  there  to  remain. 
The  duke  died  August  28th.  1819,  in  the  fiftv-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  corpse  was  conveyed,  first  to 
Slontreal,  and  then  to  Quebec  by  water.  From  the 
2ad  to  the  4th  of  September,  the  body  lay  in  state  at 
the  Chateav  de  St.  Louis,  on  wludi  last  day  it  waa 
interred  in  the  cathedral  church. 

RICHMOND,  LEGIi.  an  English  writer,  who 
waa  bom  on  the  39th  of  January,  1772,  at  Liverpool, 
anl  v,-.v>-  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honour- 
able laiuily.  A  remarkable  casualty  befel  him  in  his 
childhood,  the  eflRsets  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
At  a  very  earlr  ^rjp,  in  leapinfi  from  a  wall,  he  con- 
tracted an  injury  in  his  left  leg,  which  eventually 
produced  incurable  lameness.  It  ia  aomewhat  sin- 
gular, that  an  accident  nearly  similar  occurred  to  liis 
younger  and  only  brother,  and  also  to  his  second 
son.  Each  of  them,  in  infancy,  fell  from  an  open  win- 
dow. The  former  was  killed,  and  the  latter  waa  ever 
nfVer  afflicted  in  the  eame  limb,  with  the  same  hfnd  of 

!.i:ni  !)■     as  his  father.    Afl>  r  ti  private  [)rei)arator)' 

education,  Mr.  Richmond  was  admitted  a  member  of  I  the  late  duke  of  Kent, 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Whilean  nnder-gradn* |  with  a  ahare  of  his  ro\  al 

a?«  ,  ^  '  pursued  his  Studies  with  RTcnt  zeal,  and  took 
hi«  degree  of  ti.  A.  in  1794  ;  and,  with  some  inter- 
miaaione,  he  rended  in  the  university  three  ^ears 
longer.  In  the  summer  of  1797  he  became,  mthin 
the  space  of  a  very  few  weeks  to  borrow  Im  own 
wordH,  "  academically  a  master  of  arts,  domestically 
a  husband,  parochially  a  deacrm."  He  had  been 
originally  desUned  to  the  law  ;  hut  having  imbibed  a 
distaste  for  that  profession,  liis  attention  was  subse- 
quently directed  to  die  church,  and  he  was  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  ofiice.  Brading,  a  secluded  vil- 
lage in  the  Isle  of  W'ight,  was  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
pastoral  labours.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of 
thia  place  and  dw  little  adjoiiung  village  of  Yaver- 


In  1814  Mr.  Richm       was  appointed  chaplain  to 

whom  be  waa  honoured 
ghneaa^  Iriendehip.  In 

1817  he  wn^  prn-ente:!.  by  the  late  emperor  Alexan- 
der of  Russia,  with  a  splendid  nng,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  amtrobatloii  with  which  hie  hnperhd  majesty 
viewed  the  nnrrativrs-  in  "The  Annals  of  the  Puor  " 
Many  peaceful  years  were  passed  by  Mr.  Richmond 
at  Turvey.  Happy  in  the  boeom  of  hia  family,  no 
man  more  excelled  as  a  pattern  of  domestic  virtues. 
At  length,  m  1825,  his  peace  sustained  a  severe  bUnr 
by  the  death  of  his  second  aon,  a  youth  in  hie  imie- 
teenth  year.  In  a  few  months  the  stroke  was  re- 
peated ;  intelligence  arrived  that  his  eldest  son,  who 
had  bi  en  ;ent  many  years,  had  died  on  his  voyage 
from  India  to  Englana.  These  events  had  a  great 
efbet  upon  Mr.  Btcfaiamid.  Hie  bodily  health  de- 
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cayed,  and  for  the  laat  twelve  months  of  his  life  he 
was  troubled  with  an  irritating  cough,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  an  nflection  of  the  lungs.  He  also  con- 
tracted a  \'iolent  cold,  which  ended  in  pleurisy ;  from 
which,  however,  he  partially  recovered.  His  disor- 
der, however,  took  a  fatal  turn,  and  he  died  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1827. 

RIDLEY,  GLOUCESTER,  an  English  divine, 
who  derived  his  Christian  name  from  the  fact  of 
having  been  bom  at  sea  in  1702,  on  board  the  Glou- 
cester Indiaman.    He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Winchester,  and  finished  his  studies  at 
New  College.  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  1729.    Having  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  stage,  he  joined  with  four 
friends  in  writing  a  tragedy  called  "  The  Fruitless 
Redress,"  each  undertaking  an  act  on  a  plan  pre- 
viously arranged.    When  they  delivered  in  their 
several  parts  at  their  meeting  in  the  winter,  few 
readers  would  have  known  that  the  whole  was  not 
the  production  of  one  author.    Th\a  tragedy,  which 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Wilks,  but  never  acted,  is  still  in 
MS.,  with  another  called  "  Jugurtha."    Dr.  Ridley 
is  said  to  have  performed  the  characters  of  Mark 
Antony,  Jaffier,  Horatio,  and  Moneses,  with  great 
applause.    For  the  principal  part  of  his  life  he  had 
no  other  preferment  than  the  small  college  living  of 
Weatow  in  Norfolk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar  in 
Middlesex,  where  he  resided.   To  these  his  college 
added,  some  years  after,  the  living  of  Romfon]  in 
Essex.    "  Between  these  two  places  the  curricle  of 
his  life  had,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  rolled  for  some 
time  almost  perpetually  upon  post-chaise  wheels,  and 
left  him  no  time  for  study."    Yet  he  possessed  do- 
mestic  happiness,  and  was  honoured  with  the  inti- 
mate friendship  of  some  who  were  not  less  distin- 
guished for  learning  than  for  worth. «  In  1740  and 
1741  he  preach«d  "  Eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's 
Lecture,"  which  were  published  in  1742,  8vo.  In 
1756  he  declined  an  offer  of  going  to  Ireland  as  first 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  in  return  for  which 
he  was  to  have  had  the  choice  of  promotion,  either 
at  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  Westminster,  or  Wind- 
sor.   His  modesty  inducing  him  to  leave  the  choice 
of  these  to  his  patron,  the  consequence  was  that  he 
obtained  none  of  them.  In  1763  he  published  "The 
Life  of  Bishop  Ridley"  by  subscription,  and  cleared 
by  it  800/.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  both  his  sons.    The  elder,  James, 
was  author  of  "  The  Tales  of  the  Genii,"  and  other 
literary  works.    'ITiomas,  the  younger,  was  sent  by 
the  E&it  India  company  as  a  writer  to  Madras,  where 
he  died  of  the  small-pox.    In  1765  Dr.  Ridley  pub- 
lished his  "Review  of  Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal 
Pole;"  and  in  1768.  in  reward  for  his  labours  in  this 
controversy,  and  in  another  which  "Ilje  Confes- 
sional" produced,  he  was  presented  by  Archbishop 
Seeker  to  a  golden  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Salisbury,  the  only  reward  he  received  during  a 
long,  useful,  and  laborious  life,  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  his  function.    At  length,  worn  out  with  infirmi- 
ties,  he  departed  this  life  in  1774,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  daughters.    His  epitaph,  which  was  written 
by  Bishop  L«wth,  with  his  usual  elegance,  states 
that  for  his  merits  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  by  diploma,  which  is 
the  highest  liiei-ary  honour  that  learned  body  has  to 
bestow. 

.  RIDLEY,  NICHOLAS,  a  celebrated  bishop  of 


London  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  au'l  fcii 
successor  Mary,  who  was  born  about  the  comiwoct. 
raent  of  the  si.xteenth  century,  and  educated  at  Cvt- 
bridge.  He  travelled  on  the  continent,  and,  danog 
a  three  years'  absence  from  his  native  cornitrr,  b^ 
came  acquainted  with  several  of  the  early  reforam. 
whose  doctrines  he  afterwards  w'armly  espousd. 
Returning  to  Cambridge  he  filled  the  office  of  pm- 
tor  to  the  university,  and  as  such  protested  iguit 
the  claims  of  the  papal  see  to  the  supreme  ecdesii< 
tical  jurisdiction  in  the  realm.    He  was  also  cboM 

[)ublic  orator,  and,  through  the  patronage  of  .^rdi- 
lishop  Cranmer,  became  one  of  the  kinff's  ch^ 
lains,  and  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  bcm 
elevated  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  Three  yeari  af». 
on  the  deprivation  of  Bonner,  Ridley  was  made  bh 
shop  of  Ix>ndon,  and  distinguished  himself  by  b 
tempered  zeal  in  favour  uf  the  protestant  chuTrh,a)l 
especially  b^  his  liberality  and  kindness  tovirdi  tk 
family  of  his  predecessor.  On  the  death  of  Edwird 
a  dread  of  the  succession  of  a  Roman  catholic  »«• 
reign  induced  him  to  listen  to  those  who  made  a 


attempt  to  secure  the  protestant  ascrndeocj,  Ij 
placing  the  lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne.  IV 
defeat  of  this  scheme,  the  active  part  he  bid  taka 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  discipline,  and  ikt 
construction  of  the  liturgy,  together  with  his  intim* 
connexion  with  Cranmer,  marked  Ridley  out  u  o« 
of  the  most  prominent  victims  of  \Mpal  authority 
'ITie  form  of  a  trial  was  indeed  granted  him ;  »  'Im- 
putation of  popish  bishops  was  appointed  to  bold  t 
formal  disputation  on  the  controverted  point* 
him  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  condemned,  as  a  ncvuii 
and  obstinate  heretic,  to  the  stake.  This  wotoK* 
he  underwent  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  in  comp*? 
with  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  Ijitimer.  on 
15th  of  October,  1555,  in  Oxford.  We  subjoia  to 
autograph. 
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UIDLBY,  SIR  THOMAS,  an  eminent  English 
avUbn,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Janm  I*  He  was 
«  native  of  the  U\e  of  Ely.  and  became  proToat  of 
Eton  college,  and,  in  addition  to  which,  he  obtuned 
several  other  valuable  appointments.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Civil  and 
Eededaitieal  Law."  for  wriliag  whidi  Kiaff  JaoMa 
beRto\ve<l  on  him  the  hoOOVr  UgbthooO.  Hm 
death  tuok  place  in  1639- 

RIEDESEL,  FREDERICA  CHARLOTTE 
LOriSA.  BARONESS.— This  lady  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Prussian  minister  of  state,  MaMsow,  and 
was  bom  at  Brandenburg  in  1746.  At  the  age  of 
aixteen  die  wae  married  toLieulenant-coloael  Riede- 
«el,  who  commanded  the  Bnimwwk  troope  employed 
in  the  English  service  in  America  in  1777.  Madame 
Riedesel,  who  accomuanied  her  husband,  wrote  an 
ntereetinf  account  or  her  adventorei,  onblished  by 
lier  son-in-law,  the  count  de  Reuss,  under  the  title  of 
"Voyage  to  America,  or  Letters  of  Madame  von  Rie- 
desel." She  returned  to  Europe ta  1783* MMllunriBf 
lost  her  husband,  who  had  i>een  made  a  general,  in 
1800,  she  Bxed  her  residence  at  Berlin,  where  ahe 
died  in  1808. 

RIEGO  Y  NUNEZ.  RAFAEL  DEL»  a  celebrated 
Spanish  patriot,  who  wtt  bora  of*  MM*  family  in  the 
province  of  Asttirias  in  1785.  After  having  been 
liberally  educated,  he  entered  the  army,  and  served 
during  the  invauon  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte.  He  was 
taken  prisoner;  and  on  his  liberation,  the  constitu- 
tional general,  Abisbal,  gave  him  a  staff  appointment; 
and  when  that  chief  betrayed  the  cause  of  independ- 
enc^p  Ri^o  retired  from  the  aenriee  in  disgust,  and 
4br  a  thne  led  a  private  life.  In  the  beginning  of 
1820,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  he  proclaimed  the 
Spanish  constitution,  and  traversing  a  large  extent 
of  country,  ehut  hnnaelf  op  in  a  foiUeea,  wiA  the 
«mall  number  of  troops  who  had  the  patriotism  and 
courage  to  follow  his  example.  Being  threatened  by 


a  powerfidarm^^and  aware  of  the  danger  of  delaf, 
1m  ailHoii  fiovlk  Abb  Ao  Mo  of  Leon  with  ofiBw  IniB* 

dred  brave  men,  made  his  way  through  the  forces 
that  oppoaed  his  paaeage,  viaited  eeveral  large  towns, 
Inlinidatod  tin  authoritiea,  fsagfat  obatni^ely,  loat 

the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  retired  to  the 
mountains,  with  the  determination  to  defend  himself 


to  the  last  extremity  rather  than  submit  tothe  mercy 
of  his  enemies.  But  the  apirit  of  freedom  wbieh  ho 
had  excited  was  not  extinguished ;  the  provinceo 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  independ* 
ence,  and  Riego  received  the  homage  of  national 
natitude.  Hie  popularity  excited  the  iealouey  of 
uoae  ui  power,  and  ho  waa  cahnmriated  aa  a  pro- 
moter  of  anarchy  and  disorder  ;  his  army  was  dis- 
solved and  he  was  proscribed.  But  be  preserved  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  waa  appointed  a  depntjr 
to  the  cortes  of  1822,  of  which  assembly  he  became 
the  president,  and  in  this  arduous  station  displayed 
prudence  and  firmness,  with  a  conciliatory  disposition 
that  did  him  honour.  When  King  Ferdinand  ref  oaed 
to  nmitidn  Ibe  conatitntion  wfateh  he  had  awom  to 
observe,  Riego  again  aj)pcared  in  arms  to  assert  the 
liberty  of  his  country ;  but  it  was  destined  to  fail  be- 
fore foreign  foes.  He  waa  taken  prisons  after  the 
surrender  of  Cadiz  to  the  French,  under  the  duke 
d'Angouleme,  and  being  conveyed  to  Madrid,  was 
executed  as  a  traitor  on  the  7th  of  November,  1823. 
Hie  widow,  who  sought  lafiago  in  England,  died  at 
Chelsea,  in  June,  1824. 

RIENZL  NICHOLAS  6ABRINI  DE.— This 
brave  but  unCortnnate  tribune  waa  a  native  of  Rome, 
and  in  dw  fourteenth  centnry  became  celebrated  by 
his  attempts  to  restore  the  Roman  republic.  Al- 
though the  son  of  one  of  the  lowest  order  of  tavern- 
keepers,  he  received  a  literary  education,  and  earljr 
distinguished  himHelf  by  his  talents,  parts,  and  ele- 
vated sentiments.  The  glory  of  ancient  Rome  excited 
his  enthoaiaBm,  and  he  waa  r^aided  by  the  common 
people  aa  an  extraordinarr  peraon,  deatmed  to  reecne 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  tne  aristocracy,  which,  on 
the  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  had  become  in 
the  hiffbest  degree  oppressive.  He  obtained  the  poet 
of  Dublie  scribe  or  notary,  and  in  1346  waa  joined  in 
a  deputation  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  at  Avignon,  to 
exhort  him  to  bring  back  the  papal  court  to  ita  ori- 
ginal aeat.  He  ae&d  on  this  occasion  with  so  nm^ 
energy  and  eloquence  that  the  pope  created  him  an 
apostolic  notary,  which  ofhce.  on  his  return,  he  exe- 
cuted with  strict  probity.  He  let  no  opportunity 
escape  to  excite  the  discontent  of  the  people,  by  ha- 
ranguing against  the  nobility  and  the  defeeta  of  the 

frablic  administration.  Having  pre{>ared  men's  minds 
or  a  change,  and  engaged  persons  of  all  ordera  in 
his  designs,  in  the  month  of^  April,  1347,  during  Iho 
absence  <if  .Stephen  Colonna,  the  governor  of  Rome, 
he  summoned  a  secret  assembly  upon  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  before  which  he  made  an  energetic  speech,  and 
indneed  them  all  to  subaeribo  an  oath  for  the  eeta> 
bBihmeBt  of  a  pkn  of  cofeninieot,  wMch  he  entitled 
the  good  estate.  He  had  even  the  address  to  gain 
over  the  pope's  near,  and,  in  a  second  assembly  in 
thecapikM,  produced  fifteen  otideo  aathohoawof 
the  good  estate,  which  were  unanimously  approved  ; 
and  the  people  conferred  upon  him  the  tide  of  tri- 
bune, with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  dl  Iho 
other  attributes  of  sovereignty.  The  governor,  Co- 
lonna, upon  his  return,  threatened  him  with  punish- 
ment, but  waa  himself  constrained  to  ouit  the  city, 
and  Rienai  banished  several  of  the  noUe  familiee, 
aikar capitally  punishing  such  aawere  eonvietadof 
oppression  and  injustice. 

In  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority,  he  conducted 
himself  with  a  strict  la^rd  to  justice  and  tito  pi^Me 
ood ;  and  even  the  pope  was  induced  to  sanction 
is  power.  The  reputation  of  the  new  tribune  cs- 
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tcfuled  througbont  Italy,  and  his  ftiendsbip  was  even 
•olieited  by  Uie  king  of  Hungry  and  tbe  emperor 
Louis.  Petrarch  waa  higiily  interested  in  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  tlicre  are  extant  several  eloquent  let- 
ten,  in  which  that  poet  exhorts  him  to  penwvere  in 
hit  glcfriom  undertaltings.  But  the  intoxication  of 
Kupreme  power  bepfan  to  betray  him  into  extrava- 
gances. He  caused  himself  to  be  created  a  knight, 
with  a  mixture  of  religious  and  military  ceremonies, 
and  cited  the  two  rival  emperors,  Charles  and  Louis, 
to  appear  before  him  to  justify  their  pretensions.  He 
also  dismissed  the  pope's  legate,  and,  reducing  the 
noblai  into  complete  humiliation,  commenced  a  reign 
of  tenor.  But  »t  length,  finding  that  he  had  lost 
tbe  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people,  he  with- 
drew in  1348  from  Rome,  and  remained  in  Naples 
until  1360,  when  he  took  advantage  of  the  jubilee  to 
return  secretly  to  Rome  ;  but,  being  discovered,  be 
withdrew  to  Prague.  Thence  he  came  into  the  hands 
«f  Pope  Clement  at  Avignon,  who  confined  him  three 
years,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  try  him  ;  his 
successor.  Innocent  VI.,  released  Rienzi.  and  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  oppose  another  popular  demagogue, 
named  BoronceUi.  The  Romans  received  him  with 
gfvat  demonttntioBe  of  joy,  and  he  raeoTered  his 
former  authority;  but  after  a  turliulent  administra- 
tion of  a  few  months,  tbe  nobles  excited  another  se- 
dition againet  bun,  in  which  he  was  massacred  in 
October  1354.  His  last  brief  carfc  r  had  been  marked 
with  great  cruelty,  which  ex  im  I  the  populace  to 
tPeathie  nmains  with  indignu^  Hiensi,  who  pos- 
•eaaed  n  union  of  fanaticiiun  and  artifice,  was  more 
energetic  in  epeech  and  council  than  in  action,  and 
failed  in  coiMign and  pwaBDceof  mind  in  great  erocr- 
genciet. 

BIBS,  FERDINAND,  a  ^tinguished  piano-forte 
player  and  composer,  who  was  born  in  Bonn,  on  the 
Rhme.  Beethoven  was  his  teacher,  and  under  his 
direction  be  appeared  before  the  public  in  Vienna,  in 
1804  and  1805.  After  several  journey e  be  settled  in 
London  as  teacher  and  composer.  In  1617  he  alno 
became  director  of  the  philharmonic  concert.  In 
1835  he  ntirad  to  Bonn,  Uis  productions  are  very 
numeroue. 

RICny,  EDWARD,  a  medical  prnctitioncr.  who 
was  a  fellow  of  most  of  the  learned  societiea  both  in 
tine  country  and  abroad.  Besides  several  medical 
tracts,  he  published  "  An  Account  of  H  dkhum  and 
its  Agriculture."  lu  August  i»  i  j  Ins  lady  presented 
Um  with  three  sons  andadaughterat  one  time.  Before 
the  birtii  of  theae  little  onee  Dr.  Rigby  was  the  father 
of  eight  children,  the  two  eldeetof  whom  were  twins. 
Remarkable  ;»s  was  the  above  event,  there  were  cir- 
cometances  which  rendered  it  peculiarly  so.  Dr. 
Bigby  was  a  great^^Tand  fiidieri  and  probably  never 
before  wns  burn,  at  one  birth,  three  great  uncles  and 
one  great  aunt — such  being  the  rehuionahip  between 
tbe  above-mentioned  parties  and  the  in&nt  eon  of 
Mr.  John  Bowtree,  jun.,  of  Colchester.  The  corpo. 
ration  of  Norwich  voted  a  piece  of  plate  of  twenty- 
five  guineas  value  to  Dr.  Rigby  and  bis  lady  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  naemarable  btith  of  their  iiour  children* 
the  event  to  he  reeorded  in  the  dty>book«,  and  the 
names  of  tbe  children  to  he  inHrribt  1  on  tbe  plate. 
Hone  of  theee  children  Uved  quite  twelve  weeks.  Be- 
ttdea  the  worka  already  alluded  to  Dr.  Rigbv  pub- 
.iabed  some  papers  "On  the  Ctrrin:'  Hemorrhsge," 
••On  the  Use  of  the  Red  Peruvian  liark  in  the  Cure 
«riitttnnitte»li!»'*  "OatheTlwyrfAainMlHaai^'* 


and  "  Chemical  Obeenrations  on  Sugar,"  Itc  Si. 
Rigby  died  in  1821,  in  bis  seventy-fourth  year. 

RILEY.  JOHN,  an  RngUsh  artist,  who  was  bon 
in  London  in  1046,  and  waa  instructed  m  his  pn>f««- 
sion  by  fuller  and  2<ou<t.  Lord  Orford  cooiiiiictcd 
him  the  beat  native  artiatthat  England  had  wvjn- 
duced,  and  says  that  *'  there  are  draperies  andbcsidf 
uainted  by  him  which  would  do  honour  to  Ldf  «r 
KneBer."  He  died,  at  a  eonpantiTdy  early  mt, » 

lill  TLRDA,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  BAROXOF.- 
This  nobleman  waa  born,  in  1680,  in  Groningen.ud 
was  educated  under  the  Jesuite  of  Cologne,  but,  oo 
marrying  a  protestant  lady,  conformed  to  her  religion 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  ihe  Dutch  service,  actl 
in  1715  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Philip  V.  of  Spam, 
when  he  returned  to  the  catholic  religion  and  setUrd 
at  Madrid,  and  tbe  king  finrdly  made  bim  duV.^  i 
Ripperda  and  bis  prime  minister ;  but,  from  lus  lotm- 
ciency,  incurring  the  displeasure  of  tbe  king,  be  m 
distniiised  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  ScgOfi^ 
whence  be  eiicnped  and  came  to  England,  whwelw 
remained  until  1730,  when  he  crossed  over  to  tit 
Hague,  and  reaiutted  the  protestant  relkioo.  Bat 
bis  reetleee and  atnbitioiw  diepoeition  wodd  notallov 
him  to  ri  inain  iranipii],  and  in  1731  he  wt  nt  to  Mo- 
rocco, where  be  was  favourably  received  by  Mulej 
Abdalla,  and  declaring  himself  a  convert  to  die  Us- 
bammcdnn  religion,  and  t  ibin^  the  name  of  0*!Ti% 
he  obtained  llie  chief  command  of  ibe  MouruL  ar^f 
at  the  siege  of  Ceuta.  On  the  defeaK  of  the  Uwxt 
he  fell  under  tbe  displeasure  of  tbe  emperor,  and  it 
a  time  he  lived  in  retirement.  He  then  formed  aacv 
project  for  the  consolidation  of  different  religws*. 
particularly  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  and  ii » 
SMd  that  he  even  made  some  couverta.  He  imij 
retired  to  Tetuan,  but  his  projecting  spirit  aniniauJ 
him  to  the  laNt,  and  he  advauced  considerable  nici 
to  Theodore.  Baron  Neuhuf,  to  assist  bis  attempts  vrfi 
the  crown  of  Corsica.   His  death  took  place  in  173?- 

RISDON,  TRISTRAM,  an  English  topographinl 
writer,  who  waa  bom  at  Winscot,  in  Devonshire.  ii> 
1580.  He  waa  edncated  at  Oxford,  and  on  kanty 
the  nnlveraKy  he  went  to  reeide  on  ma  own  eetair  is 
his  native  county,  and  devoted  nearly  all  bis  tinx 
to  tbe  illustration  (A  Devonian  antiquities  and  loj*- 
graphy.  He  died  in  1640,  leaving,  in  manuscncc 
"  A  ]>escription  or  Sun'cyof  the  County  of  Dene.* 
Tills  work  was  uot  publtiibed  till  1/23. 

RISBTON,  EDWARD,  a  learned  eatbdic  dinu. 
who  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  received  his  e^ 
cation  at  Brasennoee  college.  Oxford.  He  snRnl 
mucb  on  account  of  his  rehji,ioii.  nad  died  in  ban  ^l 
ment  in  158d.  Ui«  best  known  work  is  enotW 
"Synopaia  Reran  KcdeelaatieaniiB  ad  AnvdB."  Bi 
also  }>ubliabcd  Sandeia'a    Hiatoty  of  the  Jtan^ 

Schism." 

RITCHIE,  JOSEPH,  an  enterorising  Eogbshtrs- 
\  f  iler,  who  was  engaged,  under  the  auspices  of  tis 
Aincan  asi^ociation,  m  a  scieui.ijc  niiHsion  into  ti: 
interior  of  Africa.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  pc»- 
seaaed  of  all  the  4|nalitiee  nqnisiteto  bhof  thepi*- 
aecntion  of  Ida  anhBom  uadevtaking  to  a  enecasiM 
r*.-siiU,  being  well-informed,  xealous,  patient,  anJ 
terprising.  Had  be  been  able  to  penetrate  to  Iw- 
boetoo  there  can  be  no  dovht  that Uwgv^fltnpbyM 

customs  of  Africa  would  bare  received  uiucb  nrw 
illustration.   Mr.  Ritchie  was  a  nauve  of  t^y* 
YodtthimiMd  had*  WO  uMknuai  baas  f»««i» 


KITS  ON,  JOSEPH- 

stderabla  period  in  the  service,  and  inured  to  a  hot 
climate.  How  many  men  of  science  have  faJtovie- 
timt  to  their  thirst  for  knowledge !  Of  six  persons 
wbo  aecompanied  Niebuhr,  the  Danii^h  traveller,  in  his 
tour  through  Arabia,  he  alone'sur  iv,  ],  Siiuc  then 
MungoPark,  Uomeman^Captain  J.R.Tuckey.  BrowD, 
Bnreklianic,  Ch|ip«rUm,  and  othen  hiTe  wOm  a  m* 
cr.ficc  to  a  climate  which  seems  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  European  constitutions.  Mr.  Richie's  death  took 
plan  at  Moonouk  on  the  19^  of  November,  I619 ; 
and  we  believe  his  last  illne'^'!  arose  almost  entirely 
from  vexation  of  mind  auij  tlic  hardships  which  he 
had,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Lyon,  endured  in 
that  jgave  of  Europeana — the  interior  of  Africa. 

BHSON,  JOSEPH,  an  Engluh  lawyer  and  anti. 
ooarTt  who  u  IS  !  om  at  Stockton,  in  tlir  rnuriiy  of 
Dnniain,  but  settled  in  London,  where  be  earned  on 
the  bonncaa  of  a  conveyancer.   As  an  antiquary  he 
displaye*?  murh  in'^ii'^rry  and  intelligence,  especially 
with  regard  to  our  early  national  poetry;  but<  his  ex- 
centricities,  which  were  displayed  in  his  critical  re- 
narka  on  Thomas  Warton,  Dr.  Percy,  and  other 
learned  men  of  the  day,  admit  of  no  excuse  but  in* 
sanity;  in;] ,€(1,  his  death  took  place  in  a  madhouse 
in  HoxtoD,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1803.  His  pnn 
eipal  works  are,  **  A  CbUecdon  of  Englidi  Sonars,' 
The  English  Anthology,"  "  Robin  Hood,  a  Collf  c 
tion  of  Eoghih  Ballads,"  and  "  The  liibliosrapbia 
Poetica." 

^  RITTENHOUSE,  DAVID,  a  distirjnii^hed  Ame- 
rican astronomer,  who  was  bom  near  (jermantown, 
Pennsylvania,  in  April  1732.  During  his  early  years 
he  wa»  employed  on  bia  fiMbar'a  fann,  yet  even  there 
his  peculiar  geniva  manifetted  itself.  His  younger 
brother  used  to  say  th.it  while  David  u  .  s  rn  ]  loyed 
in  the  fields  he  repeatedly  observed  the  fences,  aud 
•even  the  plough  with  which  he  had  been  working, 
marked  over  with  mathematical  figures.  Tlie  con- 
struction ot  a  wooden  clock  exhibited  the  first  evi- 
dence of  Ua  aMchinical  talents.   He  was  then  but 


seventeen  yean  of  ago,  and  bad  never  received  any 
instniction  either  in  mathematics  or  mechanics.  The 

delicacy  of  his  constitution,  and  the  irresistible  bent 
of  his  genius,  soon  after  induced  his  parents  to  allow 
of  Ilia  giving  np  huabandry,  and  to  procure  for  btm 
the  tools  of  a  clock  and  mathematical  instrument 
maker.    From  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-iive  he 
applied  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity  both  to 
hi>i  trade  and  to  his  stiidic*,     Enfjaged  throughout 
the  day  in  the  former,  it  was  oniy  the  time  commonly 
assifl^ned  to  rest,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  his 
idle  bovr^  that  ba  could  derota  to  the  latter.  Yet, 
with  so  lim  time  at  bis  command,  iritb  bat  two  or 
three  books,  and  without  the  least  instruction,  he 
acqitired  so  considerable  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical adMeea  aa  to  ba  slila  to  read  the  "  Principia" 
[>f  Newtnn     It  is  even  asserted  that  he  discovered 
the  method  of  fltuions,  a»d  that  be  did  not  know, 
until  some  years  afterwards,  that  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz had  contested  the  honour  of  an  invsntion  of 
eirbich  he  deemed  himself  the  author^ 

It  was  during  this  double  employment  of  his  time 
XI  labour  and  in  study  ttiat  Mr.  ^ttenhoose  planned 
ind  executed  an  instmment,  in  which  hia  madiannu 
icul  knowledge  and  his  mechanical  skill  wert-  equally 
eqtiired.  This  instrument  was  the  orrt-ry.  Ma- 
-llinaa  iatendad  to  give  tn  the  student  of  astronomy 
general  conception  of  the  rel,;t!:vc  irniii>-)v,  tif  the 
^ms^wly  bodies  had  been  coasiruacd  bciure;  but 
^loOKAVHY.— Vol.  II. 
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the  object  of  Mr.  lUttenhouse  was  to  construct  an 
iaatnimant  by  means  of  which  he  could  exhibit,  with 
accuracy,  the  positions  of  the  planets  and  their  satel- 
lites at  any  given  period  of  the  world,  past,  present, 
or  future.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  make  a  kind  of  per])e- 
tual  astronomical  almanac,  in  which  the  results,  in- 
stead of  being  given  in  tables^  were  to  be  actuidW 
exhibited  to  the  eye.  In  this  attempt  he  .sucrrrdr'rl. 
T^vo  of  these  orreries  were  made  by  his  own  hands. 
One  belongs  to  the  university  Of  Pennsylvania,  the 
other  to  the  college  of  Princeton.  In  1769  Mr  Rit- 
tenbouite  wa^  named  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  philosophical  society  to  observe 
the  tranait  of  Venua  over  the  aon'a  disk*  which  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  Jane  in  diat  year.  A  temporary 
observatory  was  directed  tu  he  built  for  the  purpose 
near  bis  residence.  In  silence  and  U'embUiw  anx- 
iety Mr.  Ritterduraae  and  bis  frienda  waited  for  the 
predicted momentof  observation ;  itcameand  brought 
with  It  all  that  had  been  wished  for  and  expected  by 
thoae  wlio  aaw  it.  In  Mr.  Rittenhouse  it  excited,  in 
the  instant  of  one  of  the  contacts  of  the  planet  with 
the  sun,  an  emotion  of  delight  so  exquisite  and 
powerful  as  to  induce  fainting.  The  reputation  which 
Mr.  Rittenhouse  had  now  so  justlj  acquired  as  an 
astronomer  attracted  the  attention  01  the  govemmsn^ 
ami  he  was  employed  ID  acveial  Operations  of  gnat 
public  importance. 

In  1779  he  was  appointed,  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  adjusting 
a  territorial  dispute  between  that  state  and  Virginia, 
and  the  success  of  this  commission  is  ascribed  in  a 
great  degree  to  his  skill  and  prudence.   In  178$  he 
was  employed  in  fixing  the  northern  line  which  iR~ 
vides  Pennsylvania  from  XewYork.  In  the  same  year 
be  was  employed  in  settbng  the  limits  Iwtween  New 
York  and  New  Jersey ;  and  in  1 7  87  he  waa  called  upon 
to  assist  in  fixing  a  boundary  line  between  the  states 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Yurk.    Mr.  Uittenhouse 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Boston  in  1782,  and  of  the 
royal  society  of  London  in  1795.    In  1791  he  was 
chosen  the  succes!«or  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  American  philosophical  society.  All 
his  philosophical  coromanicatknis  were  madelnroagh 
the  medium  of  the  Transactions  of  this  society,  and 
the  list  of  his  papers  printed  in  the  first  three  volumes 
shows  his  teal  for  s(  ienee  and  the  fertility  of  hia  g»- 
niu«.    In  1777  Mi  Rittenhouse  was  apjjointcd  trea- 
surer oi  i'ennsyK ania,  in  which  office  he  continued 
until  1789-  In  1792  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general 
government,  director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  Statea, 
The  meehanieal  skill  of  Dr.  Kittenhoufe  rendered 
him  a  highly  useful  iifTirer    Tn  1  7''^^<  ^rc  'xu---  obliged  to 
resign  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his  health.  His 
constitution,  natnrBlly  feeble,  had  been  rendered  still 
more  so  by  sedentary'  labonr  and  midnight  studies, 
and  on  the  26th  of  June,  I7i)6,  he  died.    Hh  laat 
illness  was  short  and  painful,  but  bis  patience  and 
benevolence  did  not  forsake  him.    Upon  being  told 
that  some  of  his  friends  had  called  at  his  door  to  in- 
quirc  how  he  was,  he  asked  why  they  were  not  in- 
vited into  his  chamber  to  see  him.   "  jSecause,"  said 
bis  wife,  **  700  are  too  weak  to  speak  to  them." 
"Yes,"  .><aid  he,  "that  is  true,  but  still  I  couM  h  ive 
pressed  their  hands."  In  private  bfe  Dr.  Uittenhouse 
exhibited  all  those  mild  and  amiable  virtues  by  which 
it  is  adorned     As  a  husband,  a  father,  i^nd  a  fnpnd, 
he  was  a  model  ot  ejicelleuce.    immciUatcly  alter  Uis 
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daeeue  the  American  pliilosopbical  society  decreed 

him  the  honour  of  n  ])ublic  eulogiuin,  and  this  duty 
was  executed  in  the  ablest  manner  by  Dr.  Rush.  Id 
1813  a  large  Tohone  of  memoirs  of  me  life  was  pub- 
lished by  nh  relative,  Willinm  Barton,  Esn  ,  of  I^an- 
Caster,  trie  materials  for  which  were  derivcu  from  tlie 
work  just  meiitioni'd. 

RllTEK,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  a  aistinguished  na. 
tural  philosopher,  wlio  was  born  in  177*'  at  Sainitx, 
near  Hainan,  in  Silesia, and  died  in  1810  at  Munich. 
He  dictinf^uisbed  himeelf  by  the  study  of  jtalvanismt 
but  exceesiTe  labour,  exhausting  experunenta,  a  bad 
wife,and  consdiuent  intemperance, brought  him  early 
to  the  grave.  His  works,  which  are  of  uncommon 
importance,  as  far  as  galranism  is  concerned,  are, 
*•  Contributions  to  the  Bettor  Unlr  finding  of  Gal- 
vanism," "  Proof  thai  a  continual  ti.ti'  mism  accom- 
panies the  Process  of  Life,"  "  Piiysico-Chemical 
Tireatises,"  and  "  Fragments  of  the  Papers  of  a  Young 
Philosopher.**  They  were  all  in  the  German.  He 
contributed  many  articles  to  Gilbert's  "  Annals  of 
Physics/'  and  Voigt'a  "  Magazine  of  I^iatural  Sd- 

TUViyr.TOV  CHARLES,  nn  eminent  London 
booksiuLr,  wlio  was  one  of  the  sons  ul  John  Riving- 
ton,  Esq.,  who  carried  on  a  considerable  buuness  as 
a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  where  he  died  in  17U2.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  business  by  his  sons,  Messrs.  Francis  and 
Qiarlea  Rivingtoa.  Fnnda  Riviogton  died  in  Oc- 
tober 1829,  leaving  his  eldeat  aon,  John  Rivington, 
;i-  111 ,  rejirescntative  in  the  firm.  The  various  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Rivington  have  now,  we  believe, 
for  upwards  of  a  century  continued  booksellers  to 
the  society  for  j-rnmntinf;  Christian  knowledfje,  and 
been  uniformly  patronised  by  the  episcopal  bench, 
and  the  higher  order  of  the  clergy:  ianumenble, 
therefore,  are  the  valuable  woriLS  on  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  afTaire  that  have  been  published  at  their 
expense,  or  under  their  auspices.  ITie  family  of  Mr. 
Charles  Rivington  have  also  been  always  much  con- 
nected widi  the  company  of  atatiimen.  At  one  time 
his  father,  two  uncles,  and  three  brothers  were,  with 
himself,  liverymen  of  the  company.  His  youngest 
brother,  Henry  Rivington, £ed  clerk  of  the  company, 
m  June  1S29.  when  lie  wns  succeeded  in  that  office 
by  a  son  of  Chaiies  Rivingtoa.  Ilis  father  served 
the  ofhce  of  master  of  the  company  in  1775,  his  bro- 
ther Franda  in  1806,  and  he  oimMlf  in  1619-  He 
had  previouely  aeatduoualy  served  die  company  for 
ia..uy  years  in  the  .nrduous  office  of  one  of  the  stock- 
kee[)ers.  He  left  a  nephew  and  four  sons,  livery- 
men of  <he  company,  and  four  daughters.  Hie  death 
waa  very  sudden.  He  was  on  the  iioint  of  removal 
Irom  bis  residence  in  Waterloo  Place  to  a  houtie 
he  had  taken  in  Brunswick  Square,  and  in  the  in- 
terval had  accepted  the  invitation  of  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Curling,  to  sleep  at  her  house  in  the  King's 
Road.  As  he  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,  one 
of  bis  nephews  entered  bis  bedroom,  and  found  him 
on  the  floor  qiute  dead.  It  w  rappoMd  that  he  died 
whilst  dressing  himself. 

RIZZIO,  or  RlCCl,  D.WID  — This  celebrated 
favourite  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  was  the  son  of  a 
profes''(>r  of  music  and  danciiiij;  at  Turin,  wlierc  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  born  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  His  musical  abilities  procured 
him  notice  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  wlule  his  talents  as 
« liiiguiat  canaed  hua  to  be  icncted  by  the  ambaa- 


— UOlil  uTSON,  WILLIAM. 

•ador  ftuui  the  grand-duke  to  Maiy  queen  of  Scct<, 
as  a  part  of  his  suite.    In  1 564  he  made  his  fir»l  ap- 
pearance at  Holy  Rood  House,  where  he  soon  iKcm 
so  great  a  Cavoutite  with  tiie  queen  that  he  «M  ip- 
poiijt  rl  her  secretary  for  foreign  langnaitM.  Tlie 
distiucuun  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  niirt:T« 
soon  e.xciled  the  envy  of  the  nobles  ana  the  jeak>o<T 
of  Darnley ;  the  hatred  of  the  former  lieing  incrtaicd 
asi  much  by  the  religion  as  by  ihc  arrogant  dfpwi- 
ment  of  the  new  favourite,  wnile  the  suspiciotj  d 
the  latter  were  exciud  by  hiaaddreaa  and  acooBUiluih 
menta.   A  conspiracy,  with  the  hing  at  its  hcaa,vii 
formed  for  his  destruction,  and  1  rf"  re  he  b«d  et- 
joyed  two  years  of  court  favour,  the  lord  Kutbro. 
and  others  of  his  party,  were  introduced  by  DamirT 
into  the  queen's  apartment,  where  they  dispntfbfi 
the  object  of  their  revenge  by  fifty-six  ttt&ba,  id 
presence  of  his  mistress,  in  15641.    Popular  tratitttfi 
assigns  to  Risxio  the  amelioration  of  the  Scouii 
style  of  music.   His  ekill  in  the  performance  ef  Ai 
national  melodies  on  his  favourite  instrument,  tii 
lute,  tended  not  a  little  to  thur  general  imi^vemec; 
and  popularity  with  the  higher  dasaee;  but  it 
dent  that  the  style  of  Scottish  music  was  detenaicri 
long  before  the  time  of  Mary ;  and  many  of  tk 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  Risaio  aie  «ady  Uwd 
to  more  distant  periods.  i 

ROBERTS,  PETER,  a  learned  writer  on  Brii^ 
history  and  controversial  theology.  He  wai  a  ti- 
tive  of  >'orth  Walea.  and  reoetved  hie  cdocaim  ^ 
the  TOiiver!;ity  of  Dohhn,  where  be  took  lue  defw 
ofM.A.  Having;  entereil  holy  orders,  he  obtzinr?- 
the  hvmg  of  llatkin,  in  Flintshire,  uid  there  dcn>;c^ 
the  whole  of  his  leisure  to  bteralut«.  He  pvUii^ 
a  number  of  valuable  works ;  among  the  most  h- 
portant  we  may  mention  bis  "  Chronicle  of  tiie  )sJ^ 
of  Britain."  and  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Early  BiMT«( 
the  Ancient  Britons."   He  died  in  1819. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM.— This emin»lSc* 
tish  historian  was  born  in  1721,  at  liortiiTick,  : 
Mid-Lothian,  where  his  father  was  then  mis^^ 
He  received  fhe  rudimenta  of  hie  tthn^tm^'^ 
school  of  Dalkeith,  and  removed  to  Edinl-orik  - 
1"33.  Dr.  Kobertson's  studies  at  the  umveriitT^ 
ing  completed,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  bytbtj^ 
bytery  of  Dalkeith  in  174],  and  in  1743  he  wiif* 
sentcil  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir  in  East  LjiIibs-' 
the  Earl  of  Hopeton.  The  income  was  hot  rx  -- 
siderable  (the  whole  emolumente  not  exceedies^ 
hundred  pounds  a-year);  but  Ae  pirefanBeBt,*^ 
as  it  was,  came  to  him,  at  a  tune  singulurlyfortuc^ 
for,  not  long  afterwards,  his  father  and  motberi  - 
within  a  few  hours  of  eidi  Other,  lesring  a  fmB^<^ 
six  daughters  and  a  younger  son,  insochcirrc*- 
stances  as  required  every  aid  which  his  slender  fu:-' 
enabled  him  to  bestow.  Dr.  Robertson's  coodnf-  ' 
this  trying  situation,  while  it  bore  the  most  bao^ 
able  testimony  to  the  generosity  of  his  di^podt^ 
and  to  the  warmth  of  his  atlections.  wa*  ^troec^ 
marked  with  that  manly  decision^  in  his  fi^'*^ 
that  persevering 

steadinese  in  their  exee«tida»  ei» 

were  characteristical  features  of  his  rain  !  1 
terred  by  the  magnitude  of  a  charge  vbtdi 
have  appeared  fatal  to  the  prospects  that  bad  bitl^'- 
animated  his  studies,  and  resolved  to  sacriAce** 
sacred  duty  all  personal  considerations,  be 
his  father's  &mily  to  Gladsmuir,  and  rootiDU«>I  » 
educate  his  sisters  under  his  own  roof,  tiil  tb«y  *^ 
settled  respectably  in  the  world.  KuMUiMM 
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himeclf  at  liberty,  till  then,  to  complete  an  union 
which  bad  been  long  the  object  of  his  wittheti,  anil 
which  may  he  juKtly  nuinlieri-il  among  the  most  for- 
tunate incidents  of  liis  life,  llu  rpuKiiiicil  sintrlt?  till 
1751,  when  he  marriud  hia  couttin  Miss  Mary  Nis< 
bet,  daughter  of  the  revennd  Mr.  Nlibet,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh. 

While  he  was  thus  c n^a;;cd  in  the  discharge  of 
those  family  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  him  liy 
the  eiujlden  death  of  his  parents,  the  rebellion  of  17^5 
broke  out  in  Scotland,  and  afforded  hhn  an  opportu- 
nity of  evincing  ihc  siticdiiy  of  that  zeal  for  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  hi»  countrv  which  he  had 
imbibedwteh  Uie  first  principles  of  his  education  ; 
and  which  aftenvards',  at  the  dl>tancc  of  more  than 
forty  years,  when  he  was  called  on  to  employ  his 
eloquence  in  the  national  commemoration  of  the  revo- 
lution, Bccmeil  to  rekindle  t!; :^  tires  ri(  ):!■-■  vomh.  lll"^ 
Bituatiun  a:i  a  country  citirgjuidn  tuaisuvd,  indeed, 
patriotic  exertions  witllill  a  narrow  spliere ;  but 
even  here  his  conduct  was  guided  by  a  mind  sape- 
rior  to  the  scene  in  which  he  acted.  On  one  occa- 
sion (when  the  capital  of  Scotland  was  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels)  the  state  of  pub- 
lic afrairs  appeared  «o  critical  that  he  thought  Dim. 
self  justified  in  layin^j  aside,  for  a  time,  thr  pacific 
habits  of  his  profession,  and  in  quitting  his  parochial 
reeidenee  at  GUdsminr,  to  Join  the  volunteers  of 
Kdinhnrgh ;  and  when,  at  bst,  it  was  determined 
tliat  the  city  should  be  surrendered,  he  was  one  of 
the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Haddington*  and 
offered  their  senrioea  to  the  commander  oc  his  ma- 
jesty's forces. 

llie  duties  of  his  sacred  profession  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  discharged  with  a  punctuality  which  se- 
cured to  him  the  veneration  and  attachment  of  his 
parishioners;  while  the  eloquence  and  taste  tliat  dis- 
tinguished him  ad  n  preacher  drew  the  attention  of 
the  neighbouring  <*lergy,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
that  influence  in  the  church  which  he  afterwards  at- 
tained. A  sermon  wbicli  he  preached  in  the  year 
1755,  before  the  eoeiety  for  propagating  Christian 
knowledge,  and  v.  !.-rh  'vas  the  earliest  of  all  his  pub- 
lications, affords  a  suthcient-proof  of  the  eminence  he 
might  have  attained  in  that  species  of  composition, 
if  his  genius  had  not  inclined  him  more  strongly  to 
other  studies.  This  sermon,  the  only  one  he  ever 
published,  has  been  long  ranked,  in  both  parts  of 
our  island,  among  the  best  models  of  pulpit  eloquence 
in  our  language.  It  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  is  well  known,  in  some  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, in  the  German  translation  of  Mr.  Ebeling.  A 
few  years  before  this  period  ha  made  his  irst  appear- 
ance in  the  del)ates  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
cbtirch  of  Scotland.  The  questions  which  were  then 
agitated  in  that  place  have  long  ceased  to  be  inte- 
resting; but  they  were  highly  important  at  the  time, 
as  they  involved,  not  only  the  authority  of  the  su- 
premecourt  of  ecclesiastical  judicature, Irat  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the  country. 

The  tstablishment  of  the  "  SeK'ct  Society"  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  I7i>4,  opened  another  field 
for  the  display  and  for  the  cultivation  of  his  talents. 
This  institution,  intended  partly  for  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  partly  for  the  improvement  of  the  mem- 
bers in  public  speaking,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Allan 
Ramsay  the  painter,  and  a  few  of  hia  friends ;  but 
soon  n'r  i  'eil  so  inucii  df  tne  inihlii'  niUire,  lliat  in  I 

the  foiiowuig  year  the  number  ofjoaembcrs  exceeded  j 
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a  hundred,  inrhi  lin;^  all  the  individuals  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  neighbourhood  who  were  most  distinguished 
by  genius  or  by  literary  attainnienta.  The  wMAtSj 
subsisted  in  vigour  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  pro- 
duced debates  such  as  have  not  often  been  heard  in 
modem  asseorfldie*  t— debates,  where  the  dignity  of 
the  spealcers  waa  not  lowered  by  the  intrigue*  of  po- 
licy, or  the  intemperance  of  faction ;  and  where  the 
most  splendid  talents  that  have  ever  adorned  this 
country  were  roused  to  their  best  exertions  by  the 
Bberal  and  ennobUng  disenssiona  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  To  this  institution,  while  it  lasted,  Pr. 
Robertson  contributed  his  most  zeaious  support ;  sel- 
dom omitting  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  share  in  ita 
busincf:!;.  and  deriving  from  it  oooaidenbla  addition 
to  his  own  fame. 

In  Ae  spring  of  1757  he  came  to  London  to  con- 
cert measures  for  the  iin'i'-ration  rf  his  "  History  of 
Scotland" — a  work  ol  wliieh  Llje  pian  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  soon  after  his  settlement  at  Ciladsmuir. 
It  waa  published  on  the  1st  of  Febraacy,  1759,  and 
was  received  by  the  world  with  such  tmbonnded  ap- 
plause, that  before  the  end  of  that  month  he  was  de- 
sired bvbis  bookseller  to  prepare  for  a  second  edition. 
From  tbis  moment  <be  complexion  of  bit  fortune  wa* 
changed.  Afteralontj  strup^lfj  in  nn  obscure  though 
a  happy  and  hospitable  retreat,  with  a  narrow  income 
and  an  increasing  family,  his  prospects  brightened  at 
once.  He  saw  independence  and  affluence  within 
his  reach,  and  Hattered  himself  with  the  idea  of 
giving  a  atill  bolder  flight  to  his  genius,  when  no 
lonfjcr  depressed  by  those  tender  an.xicties  which  so 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  whose  pursuits  and  ha- 
bits, while  they  heighten  the  endearments  of  domes- 
tic life,  withdraw  them  from  the  paths  of  interest 
and  ambition.  In  venttiring  on  a  step,  the  success 
of  which  M  as  to  he  so  decisive,  not  only  with  respect 
to  his  fame,  but  to  his  future  comfort,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  ahonid  have  felt,  in  a  more  Aan  com- 
mon deiLfree,  "that  anxiety  and  confidence  so  natural 
to  an  author  in  delivering  to  the  world  hia  first  per- 
formance.*'—" The  time,v  (he  observe*  in  his  preface) 
"  which  I  hare  employed  in  attempting  to  render  it 
worthy  of  the  pubhc  apurobation,  u  is  perhaps  pru- 
dent to  conceal,  till  it  shall  be  known  whether  that 
approbation  is  ever  to  be  bettowed." 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  friendiihip  which  sub- 
sisted between  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume  is  well 
known ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  circumstance  highly  ho- 
nourable to  both,  when  we  consider  the  wide  diver- 
sity of  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  suh- 
jects,  and  the  tendency  which  the  coincidence  of  thdr 
historical  hbonrs  would  naturally  have  had  to  excite 
rivalship  and  je.aloimy  in  less  liberal  nilnds.  'Hie 
following  passages  from  Mr.  Hume's  letters  place  m 
a  most  amiabla  light  the  characters  both  of  the  writer 
and  of  his  correspondent : — "  You  hare  very  [good 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  your  history, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  from  a  few  weeka'  pun- 
lication.  I  have  not  h  eard  of  one  who  does  not  praise 
it  warmly ;  and  were  1  to  enumerate  all  those  whose 
suffrages  I  have  either  heard  in  its  favour,  m  been 
told  of,  I  should  fill  my  letter  with  a  list  of  names. 
Mallet  told  me  that  he  was  sure  there  was  no  Eng- 
lishman capable  of  com])osing  such  a  wurk,  The 
town  will  have  it  that  you  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
thinking  it  impossible  for  a*mereuntnivelled  Scotch- 
man  to  jirodr.ce  £uch  lan^'in-ro.  In  '.hort,  you  may 
depend  on  the  success  of  your  work,  and  that  your 
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oamo  is  known  ver^  much  to  ^our  MivaiiUiao.  I  am 
diverting  myself  with  the  noUon  how  much  ymiiHll 

profit  by  the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  S  utland. 
aid  you  and  i  been  such  fools  as  to  have  given  way 
to  jeuoQsy,  to  have  entertained  anioMMity  and  malif- 

nity  ajniinst  each  other,  and  to  li-  vp  rent  all  our  ac- 
quaintance into  parties,  what  a  tioine  amusement  we 
•hould  have  exhibited  to  the  blockheads,  wbicb  now 


tbey  are  likdy  to  be  disappointed  of.  All  the  people 
wboee  (nendship  or  judgment  either  of  us  value,  are 
friends  of  both,  and  will  be  plea  l  I  \,  ith  the  success 
of  both,  as  we  will  be  with  that  of  each  other.  1  de- 
cfaure  to  you  I  have  not  of  a  long  tine  had  *  more 
sensible  pleasure  than  thr  ^Tn-l  reception  of  yottT his- 
tory has  given  me  witlim  this  fortnight." 

Of  tUewQrk»  to  flattering  to  the  anthor  by  its  first 
success,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  edttinns  xrere  pub- 
lished before  his  death,  and  he  hud  the  satisfaction 
to  see  its  popularity  increase  to  the  last,  notwith- 
•taaUiog  the  repeated  asaaulu  it  had  to  encounter 
from  variooa  writen  ^thignielied  by  thdr  contro- 
;  ■  rsi  il  acutcness.  and  seconded  hy  all  the  prepo^  s 
Hions  whicli  are  hkeiy  tu  influence  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  readen.  The  character  of  Mary  has  been 
delineated  anew,  ?,nd  the  tale  of  her  misfortunes  has 
again  been  told,  wuli  no  common  powers  of  expres- 
sion 'and  patboe,  by  an  historian  more  indnlgnit  to 
her  errors  and  more  undiitinguiahing  in  his  praise  -. 
but  after  all,  it  h  in  ^  bietory  of  Dr.  RoberUon 
diat every  one  still  reads  the  transactions  of  her  reign; 
and  auch  is  his  skilful  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
idded  by  tbe  irramatible  charm  of  hie  narration,  that 
the  story  of  the  beautiful  nnd  unfortunate  queen,  as 
related  by  hini,  excites  on  the  whole  a  deeper  interest 
in  her  fortunes,  and  a  more  lively  sympatny  with  her 
fate,  than  have  been  produced  by*all  tne  attempts  to 
canonize  her  memory,  whether  mspired  by  the  sym- 
pathetic zeal  of  thcchniehof BMnOfOrtboanthiiaiaem 
of  Scottish  chivalry. 

During  the  tine  diat  the  ''Bietory  of  Scotland" 
was  in  the  press.  Dr.  Robertson  removed  with  his 
family  from  (iladsmuir  to  Kdiaburgb,  in  consequence 
of  a  presentation  which  he  had  receifed  to  one  of  the 
churches  in  thnt  citv  His  prefemrnt?  now  roulti* 
pUed  rapidly,  lu  1/ j<)  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of 
StirUng  Castle  ;  m  1761,  one  of  bis  majesty's  chap- 
laine  in  ordinary  for  Scotland ;  and  in  1762  he  was 
choaen  principal  of  die  oniTeraity.  Two  years  after- 
wards tlie  office  of  king's  historioprapher  for  Scot- 
land (with  a  aalary  of  200^.  a  year)  waa  revived  in  iiia 
favour. 

The  revenue  arising  from  these  different  appoint- 
ments, though  far  exceeding  what  had  ever  been 
enjoyed  before  by  any  |ireebyterian  clergyman  is 
Scotland,  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  some  M  !)r.  Ro- 
bertson's admirers,  who,  mortified  at  the  narrow  field 
which  this  ])art  of  the  island  afforded  to  his  ambition, 
wished  to  open  to  it  the  career  of  tbe  English  church. 
Dr.  Robertaon'a  own  ambition  was,  in  tbe  mean  time, 
directed  to  a  different  o?  !  1 1.  Soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Scottish  bwiory,  we  hnd  him  cooaultiDg 
hi*  frieude  about  the  dioiee  of  anodier  htstorieal  anb- 
ject.— anxious  to  add  new  laurels  to  those  he  had  al- 
readv  acquired.  Dr.  John  Blair  urged  him  strongly 
on  this  occasion  to  write  a  complete  history  (tf  Eng- 
land i  and  mentioned  to  bin,  as  an  inducement,  a 
convetaadon  between  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Colonel 
Irwin,  in  which  tbe  former  said,  "  that  he  would  not 
acruple,  if  Dr.  Robertaon  would  undertake  auch  a 
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work*  10  move  in  the  house  of  peers  that  be  ritodd 
have  frablie  encouragement  to  enable  bim  te  cany  it 

into  execution."  But  this  proposal  he  "  preveEttJ 
from  listening  to  by  bis  unwilhngness  to  mtcfirrt 
with  Mr.  Hume ;  although  it  coincided  with  a  hh 
vourite  plan  which  he  himself  had  formed  at  i  «r? 
early  period  of  bis  life.  The  two  subjecU  which 
appear  to  have  chiefly  divided  his  choice  wert  th' 
history  of  Greece^  and  that  of  the  enpenr  Qudet 
the  Fifth.  Between  these  he  heiAtated  loog.  bdsac 
ing  their  comparative  advantages  and  disa(lvantij{<s 
and  availing  himself  of  all  the  hghta  that  his  cone- 
spondente  could  impart  to  him. 

After  much  deliberation  Dr.  Robertson  rwolfed 
to  undertake  the  "  History  of  Charlea  V.,"— a  de- 
termination not  less  fortmata  Cor  dMi  piibhc  thin 
for  his  own  fame  ;  as  it  engaged  him,  onenMCtsd^ 
perhaps,  in  a  tram  of  researches  not  connned  t» 
the  period,  or  to  the  quarter  of  the  gloiju  ;!  .n  he 
had  originaUy  in  view;  but  which,  opeamg  as  ht 
advanced,  new  and  note  magnificent  prospects,  tf> 
tracted  his  curiosity  to  two  of  the  greatest  and  tno^t 
mteresting  subjecta  of  speculation  in  the  htstcry  a: 
human  affidia the  enterpriaea  of  modem  ambitxm 
in  the  n-pstem  world,  and  the  traces  of  ancient  wi»- 
dom  and  arts  cjcisting  m  the  east.  The  projfrMiof 
the  work,  however,  waa  interrupted  for  some  uat. 
about  a  year  after  its  commencement  by  ccrtaia  or- 
cumstancee  which  induced  him  to  uaten  mm  h- 
vourably  than  formerly  to  the  entreaties  of  tbo-* 
friends  who  urgcMi  him  to  attempt  a  history  of 
famd.  The  raodvea  that  weighed  with  hmi  onthti 
occasion  are  fully  explained  in  a  correspondence  (till 
extant,  in  which  there  are  various  narUculars  tendisf 
to  illustrate  his  character  and  his  literary  vk«v 
From  a  letter  of  Lord  Cathcart  to  Dr.  Bobertsop.  the 
revival  of  this  project  would  appear  to  have  originsted 
in  a  mannarnot  a  httle  flattering  to  the  vanity  ofu 

author   **Lord  Bute  told  me  the  im  * 

thoughts,  as  well  ae  hie  own,  with  reapect  to  ytwr 
'  Misfiir'.'  (if  Srotland,*  and  a  wivh  bis  in:i;;e-*ty  W 
expresjsed  to  see  a  hiatwy  of  England  liy  \  ouf  ptL 
His  lordship  aaanredme,  every  source  l  :  nfomiatut 
which  government  can  mmTDnnd  would  be  opcoadie 
you;  and  that  great,  lahonous,  and  extensive  is  A* 
work  must  he,  ne  would  take  care  your  cncourv* 
ment  should  be  proportioned  to  it.  lie  eeemfd  to  bt 
aware  of  some  oojections  you  onee  had,  founded  • 
the  apprehension  of  clashing  or  interft  rint;  with  Mr 
David  Hume,  who  is  your  fnend ;  but  aa  jour jptf- 
formance  and  hia  will  be  upon  phms  so  differeot  mm 
each  other,  and  as  his  will,  in  point  of  time,  hart  to 
much  the  start  of  yours,  these  objections  did  w* 
seem  to  him  such  as,  upon  reflection,  were  ltkd|f  t> 
continue  to  have  much  weight  with  you." 

A  paper  which  was  accidentally  preserved  mo^ 
the  letters  addressed  to  Dr  Robertson  hv  hi*  frK-ads 
fumiehee  the  following  interesting  detaiU  in  an««« 
to  the  letter  just  quoted  :~**  After  the  ftrat  pabba> 
tion  of  the  •  History  of  Scotland,'  and  the  hxore- 
able  reception  it  met  with,  I  had  both  very  tempu^ 
offers  fircmi  bookaeUeta,  and  very  confident  assuniw* 
of  public  encouragement,  if  I  woul;!  undertake  lai 
history  of  England.  But  as  Mr.  Hume,  with  who*, 
notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  our  sentiiTif.'t* 
both  in  rehgion  and  politica,  1  live  in  great  fneix^ 
ship,  was  at  that  time  in  the  middle  «f  Ae 
no  consideration  of  interest  or  repatation  wou^ 
duce  oe  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  be  hmi 
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taken  piiof  possession ;  and  I  determined  that  my 
interference  mth  him  should  never  be  any  obstruc- 
tioQ  to  the  sale  or  success  of  his  work.    Nor  do  I  yet 
repent  my  havin^i  resisted  many  solicitations  to  alter 
this  resolation.   But  the  caae  1  oow  think  is  entirely 
changed.    Hu  liistory  will  hav«  been  pabliihed  se- 
veral years  before  any  work  of  mine  on  the  same 
subject  can  appear;  ita  first  nm  will  not  be  marred 
by  any  jiutling  with  me,  tnd  it  wiU  have  taken  that 
Btatioii  in  the  literary  system  which  belong^s  to  it. 
This  objection*  therefore,  which  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  M>  weiflfhty  at  that  time,  makes  no  impression 
on  mf  at  ;)re'«pnt,  and  I  can  now  justify  my  under- 
taicmg  the  English  history  to  myself,  to  the  world, 
and  to  htm.    Besides,  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
same  subject  is  so  different  or  peculiar,  that  (as  was 
the  case  in  our  last  books)  both  may  maintain  their 
own  rank,  have  their  own  jwurtisans,  and  poa-sess  their 
own  meht,  without  burtiiig  each  other.   I  am  sen- 
sible how  eztenmw  and  laborious  the  undertaking  is, 
an  !  thit  I  could  not  propose  to  execute  if  Wi  tiie 
manner  1  could  wish,  ana  the  public  will  expect, 
unless  I  ehalt  be  enabled  to  consecrate  ny  whole  time 
and  industry  to  it.    Though  I  am  not  weary  of  my 
profession,  nor  wish  ever  to  throw  oil"  my  ecclesias- 
tical character,  ynr  I  have  often  wished  to  be  free  of 
the  labour  of  daily  preaching,  and  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  apply  myself  whollv  to  my  studies.  This 
the  encouragement  your  lordship  mentions  wUl  put 
in  my  power.   But  as  my  chief  residence  muat  still 
be  in  Scotland,  where  I  would  choose,  both  for  my 
own  sake  and  that  of  my  family,  to  lire  and  to  com- 
pose, as  a  visit  of  three  or  four  months  now  and  then 
to  England  will  be  ftdly  sufficient  for  eonsuMng  such 
manuscripts  as  have  never  been  published,  I  should 
not  wish  to  drop  all  connexion  with  the  church  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  but  still  to  hold  some  station 
in  it  without  bfing  reduced  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  an  author.    Another  circumstance  roust  be  men. 
tioned  to  your  lordship.   As  I  have  begun  the  *  His- 
tory of  Charles  V.,*  and  have  above  one-third  of  it 
finiMhed,  I  would  not  choose  to  lose  what  I  iiave 
done.    It  will  take  at  least  two  years  to  bring  that 
work  to  perfection ;  and  after  that  I  shall  begin  the 
other,  which  was  my  first  choice,  long  before  Mr. 
Hume  undertook  it,  though  1  was  then  too  diffident 
of  myself  and  too  idle  to  make  any  progress  in  the 
esectttion  of  it,  fartlier  liian  forming  some  general 
ideas  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shouM  V  t  prose- 
cuted.   As  to  the  establishment  to  be  made  in  my 
farour,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  say  any  thing. 
^\niethpr  the  present  tiiiiL  Ik?  a  proper  one  for  settling 
the  matter  finally  I  know  not.    1  beg  leave  only  to 
say,  that  however  much  I  may  wish  to  have  a  point 
fixed  so  much  for  my  honour,  and  which  will  give 
such  stability  to  all  ray  future  schemes,  I  am  not  im- 
patient to  enter  into  possession  before  I  can  set  to 
work  with  that  particular  task  for  wlucb  my  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  given.** 

After  an  interval  of  ei^liL  \  ■  ars  from  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Charles  the  Fifth,  '  i>r.  Robertson  produced 
the  "  History  of  America;**— a  work  which,  by  the 
variety  of  research  and  of  speculation  that  it  tvliibits, 
enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  manner  in 
wfaicb  be  had  employed  the  intervening  period.  In 
undertnking  this  task,  the  author's  original  intention 
was  only  to  complete  bis  account  of  the  great  events 
'  with  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ;  but  perceiv 
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fined  solely  to  the  operations  and  coneema  of  the 
Spaniards,  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  very  gene- 
ral interest,  he  resolved  to  include  in  his  plan  the 
transactions  of  all  the  European  nations  in  the  New 
World.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  British  em- 
pire ^lere,  he  destined  for  the  subject  of  one  entire 
volume  ;  lut  afti  r^'  Is  abandoned,  or  rather  sus- 
pended the  execution  of  this  i>art  of  his  design,  for 
reasons  mentioned  in  his  preface.  We  shcMild  here 
remark  that  the  penetration  and  sagacity  displayed 
ill  his  ilelineation  of  savage  manners,  and  the  un- 
biassed  good  sense  with  which  he  has  contrasted  that 
state  of  society  with  civ';]i/,eil  life  (a  speculation  in  the 

[trosecution  of  which  so  uiany  of  his  predecessors  had 
ost  themselves  in  vague  declamation  or  in  para- 
doxical refinement),  have  been  much  and  deservedly 


,  admired.  His  industry  also  and  accuracy  in  colleet- 
I  ing  information  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  system 
of  colonial  policy  have  received  warm  praise  from 
his  friends  mid  from  the  public.  But  wast  perhaps 
does  no  less  honour  to  the  powers  of  his  mind  than 
any  of  these  particulars  is,  the  abihty  and  address 
with  which  he  has  treated  some  topics  that  did  not 
fall  within  the  ordinary  sjibrre  nf  his  studies;  more 
especially  those  which  border  on  the  province  of  ths 
natural  hiatorian.  In  the  (»>n«derathm  of  Uiese,  al- 
though we  may  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  in''frMir;>t, 
have  room  to  regret  that  he  had  not  lieen  stilt  mure 
completely  prepared  for  the  undertaking  by  previous 
habits  of  scientific  disquisition,  we  aniibrmly  find  him 
interesting  and  instructive  in  the  information  he  con- 
veys ;  and  happy,  beyond  most  English  writers,  in 
the  descriptive  powers  of  bis  style.  The  species  of 
description  too  in  which  he  ezeds  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  his  subject;  distini.'uisliL  il,  rml  hy  t!:()M-  jji  turesque 
touches  which  vie  with  the  edects  of  the  pencil  in 
presenting  local  scenery  to  the  mind,  but  by  an  ez* 
pression,  to  which  langunirr  nlon^  is  equal,  of  the 
grand  features  of  an  unsubdued  world.  In  these  pas- 
sages he  discofera  talents,  as  a  writer,  different  from 
any  thing  that  appears  in  bio  other  publications;  a 
compass  and  richness  of  diction  the  more  surprising, 
that  the  objects  described  were  so  little  famiUiMiied 
to  his  thoughts,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  ri- 
valling the  majestic  eloquence  which  destined  Buffbn 
to  be  the  historian  of  nature.  After  all,  the  principal 
charm  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  other  histories,  arises 
from  the  graphical  eflect  of  his  carratiTs,  whereverhis 
suljject  affords  him  materials  for  an  inter;  s'in;^'  jiic- 
ture.  What  force  and  beauty  of  painting  is  exhibited 
in  lus  circumstantial  detaUs  of  the  voyage  Colum- 
bus; of  the  first  aspect  of  the  new  continent;  and  of 
the  interviews  of  the  natives  with  the  i>panish  adven- 
turers !  With  what  animation  and  fire  does  he  fol- 
low the  steps  of  Cortes  through  the  varying  for'iirn-^ 
of  his  vast  and  hazardous  career ;  yielding,  it  must 
be  owned,  somewhat  too  much  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
pasuons  which  his  hero  felt ;  but  bestowing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  warm  tribute  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy on  the  virtues  an  I  f  ile  of  those  whom  he  sub- 
dued !  'I'he  arts,  the  institutions,  and  the  manners 
of  Europe  snd  of  America  i  but  above  all,  the  splen- 
did characters  of  Cortes  an!  i  t  Guatimozin,  enable 
him,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  to  add  to  its  other  at- 
tractions that  of  the  finest  contrasts  which  occur  in 
history.  On  these  and  similar  occasions  he  seizes 
more  completely  than  any  other  tnuderti  historian 

^   .       ,  the  attention  of  his  reader,  and  transports  him  into 

iogp  as  h«  advanced*  tibat  a  history  of  Aamca»  con- 1  the  midst  of  the  tnunactions  which  he  records.  His 
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own  imagination  tras  irarm  and  vigorous ;  and,  al- 
Uioagh  in  the  conduct  of  life  it  gave  no  tincture  of 
enUiiuiBnii  to  hit  temper,  yet,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
closet,  it  attached  lum  peculiarly  to  those  passages 
of  history  which  approach  to  the  romatitic.  Hence 
BUfTf  of  the  ebaneteristical  beanties  of  bii  writings ; 
and  hence  too,  perhaps,  some  of  their  imperfections. 
A  cold  and  phlegmatic  historian,  who  surveys  human 
Mffiurs  like  the  inhabitant  of  a  different  planet,  if  his 
narrative  should  sometimes  languish  for  want  of  in- 
terest, will  at  least  avoid  those  prepossessions  into 
which  the  writer  must  occasionally  be  betrayed,  who, 
mingling  with  a  sympathetic  ardour  amon^^  the  illuK- 
trious  personages  wtiose  story  he  coiueraplates,  is 
liable,  while  he  kindlcit  with  their  genrroiM  emotions, 
to  be  infected  by  the  contagion  of  tbnr  inrejudices 
and  pusioni . 

The  Spanish  nation  were  not  insensible  of  what 
they  owed  to  Dr.  Robertson  for  "the  temperate  spirit" 
(at  Mr.  Gibbon  expreeses  it)  with  which  be  bad  re- 
lated  this  portion  of  their  story.  "  On  the  Slh  c)f 
August,  1777,  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  incmber 
of  the  royal  academv  of  history  at  Madrid ;  in  testi- 
TTT^ny  of  their  approbation  of  the  industry  and  care 
with  which  he  Las  applied  to  the  study  of  Spanish 
bistorv,  and  as  a  recompence  for  bis  merit  in  having 
contriouted  so  much  to  illustrntc  and  sjirfnd  tlie 
knowledge  of  it  in  foreign  countries."  i  lie  ;ic  adcmy 
at  the  same  time  appointed  one  of  its  members  to 
translate  the  "History  of  America"  into  Spanish  ;  and 
itia  bdieved  dtat  considerable  progress  bad  been  made 
in  the  translation  when  the  Spanish  government, 
judging  it  inexpedient  that  a  work  should  be  made 
poblie  m  which  the  nature  of  the  trade  with  America 
and  the  system  of  colonial  administration  were  so 
fully  explained,  interposed  its  authority  to  islop  the 
undertakinif. 

The  caution  which  Dr.  Robertson  observed  in  his 
expressions  concerning  the  American  war  suggests 
some  doubts  about  his  sentiments  on  that  tnoject. 
In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Strahan  he  writes  with  greater 
freedom,  and  sometimes  states  without  reserve  his 
opinions  of  men  and  measures.  One  or  two  of  these 
fiassages  will  serve  to  illustrate  Dr.  Robertson's 
politica}  views  on  this  subject.  In  a  letter  dated 
October  C,  1775.  he  writes  thus  I  agree  with  you 
in  sentiment  altout  the  affairs  of  America.  Incapa- 
city, or  want  of  information,  baa  led  the  people  em- 
ployed there  to  deceive  ministry.  Trusting  to  them, 
they  have  been  trititng  for  two  years  when  they  should 
bare  been  serious,  until  they  have  rendered  a  very 
simple  piece  of  business  extremely  perplexed.  They 
have  permuted  colonies  dt»juined  by  nature  and  situa- 
tion to  consolidate  into  a  regular  systematical  con- 
federacy; and  when  a  few  regiments  stationed  in 
each  capital  would  have  rendered  it  impot>8ilile  fur 
them  to  take  arma,  thay  have  suffered  them  quietfy  to 
If  vy  and  train  forces,  as  if  they  had  not  known  and 
seen  against  whom  they  were  prepared.  But  now 
we  are  fairly  committed,  and  I  do  not  think  it  fortu- 
nate that  the  violence  of  the  Americans  has  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  too  aoon  for  themselves.  From 
the  l)e<,nnning  of  the  content  I  have  always  asserted 
that  independence  was  their  object,  llie  distinction 
between  taxation  and  regiriation  iemere  folly.  There 
is  not  an  argiuncnt  against  our  right  of  taxing  that 
does  not  conclude  with  tenfold  force  against  our 
power  of  regitlating  their  trade.  They  mav  profess 
or  diaclwiB  what  they  pleaac^  and  bold  the  Janginge 


that  best  suits  their  purpose ;  but  if  they  hare  ss] 
meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  should  be  (free  staki 
connected  with  us  by  blood,  by  habit,  and  by  religioc 
but  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  and  trade  where  Jtc 
with  whom  they  please.  Tliis  they  will  one 
attain,  but  not  just  now,  if  there  be  anr  de^  « 
political  wisdom  or  vigour  remaining.  At  theuoK 
ttme  one  cannot  but  regret  that  prosperous  aadgro*- 
ing  statea  ahoold  be  checked  in  their  career.  Ai  t 
lover  of  mankind,  I  bewail  it ;  hot  as  a  wnhjftt  ci 
Great  Britain,  I  most  wi»b  that  their  depeBde&ce  oc 
it  should  continue.  If  the  wisdom  of  goTcnimeiii 
can  terminate  the  contest  with  honour  inatantlr,  tl;: 
would  be  the  most  desirable  issue.  This,  howtrt' 
I  take  to  be  now  imposaiblc;  and  1  will  ventort  t 
foretel,  that  if  our  leaders  do  not  at  once  aat  ik 
power  of  the  British  empire  in  ite  fall  fortt,  tk 
struggle  wWl  be  long,  dubious,  and  (li<gnict,''al.  ^'i 
are  past  the  hour  of  lenitives  and  half  exenioai.  it 
the  contest  be  protneted,  the  amalleat  mtcns^ 
of  the  tranquilhty  that  now  reigns  in  Europe, «  en: 
the  appearance  of  it,  may  be  fatal.  It  is  lucky  th.: 
my  American  history  was  not  finished  before  tit- 
event.  How  many  plausible  theories,  that  I  ihoai 
}ia\  e  been  entitled  to  form,  are  contradicted  by  >tf 
h;Ls  now  hap|)ened!" 

Dr.  Robertson  docs  not  appear  to  hnvc  projwtf: 
any  other  work  after  this  period.    He  gctias  itiCt^ 
to  have  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  writing  aor  oca 
for  the  pubhc,  and  to  hare  indulged  the  ideasf  ;i> 
secuting  his  studies  in  future  for  his  priraisaM^ 
ment.    Mis  circumstances  were  independent;  berk- 
approaching  to  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  conttitutti 
considerably  impaired  by  a  sedentary  life ;  andiiac 
ajiplicafinn  to  the  compositions  he  bad  prepsnJ 
the  press  had  interfered  with  much  of  the  gntjjk:t : 
he  might  have  enjoyed  if  be  had  been  at  lib«m> 
follow  the  impulse  of  his  own  taste  and  ctirio«t\.  Ht 
retired  from  the  business  of  the  ecclesiastica]  tvJa 
about  the  same  time,  and  for  seven  or  eight  rtm  > 
vided  the  hours  which  he  could  «p?»re  from  hi!  p 
fessional  duties  between  the  'I'^i^n'  of  reatlioj'-'^ 
the  conversation  of  his  friends.    The  activity  of  t« 
mind  in  the  mean  time  continued  unimpaind;*^ 
the  habits  of  study  he  had  so  long  been  sNOMaa 
to,  ga\  e  a  certain  scope  and  connexion  even  lohij^-*-  | 
torical  recreations.   To  one  of  these,  which  frc«  ^ 
acddenla!  connexion  with  some  of  bis  fenacr  t*^  . 
engaged  his  attention  morr  i  In-  U  than  lit>  ofdja7  ( 
pursuits,  the  pubUc  is  indebted  fur  a  raitubk  f- 
formance,  of  which  Uie  materials  almest  iiMW^ 
swelled  to  a  volume  long  after  his  mo«t  'Mv^^ 
friends  unagmcd  that  he  had  renounced  a^i  ti)ovf^ 
of  the  press.  "  The  Disquisition  concerning  Aufi^' 
India,"  which  c1n«f>d  bis  historical  Ir.'ionr*.  tfti^ 
rise  vas  he  himseli  uilorms  us)  "  from  iheperwi-  • 
Major  Rennell's  memoir  for  illustrating  his '  ^7  ! 
of  1  ndostan.'   This  suggested  to  him  the  ides  <)< 
amining,  more  fully  than  he  had  done  in  dis  i*"^ 
ductory  book  to  his  '  History  of  .\mfrir3,'  iii^^ 
knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  that  rco^ 
and  of  cottdderinfr  what  is  eerlun,  what  i«  ob<^"~ 
and  what  is  fabulous,  in  the  accounts  of  it  ^ 
have  handed  down  to  us."    "  In  undertaking  ■ 
ouiry,"  he  adds,  "  be  bad  originally  no  other  r 
tnan  his  own  arauseme nt and  instruction; but wf^' 
rying  it  on,  ajid  consulting  with  care  theautif^' 
antiquity,  some  facta  hitherto  unobsened,  and  miJ! , 
whkh  had  not  been  aiamincd  withpteper  •ttci'^l 
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nceamd ;  new  views  opened  t  his  ideu  KradaBlly  ex. 

tcntlerl  and  became  more  interesting;  till  at  Iengt!i  lu; 
imagined  that  the  result  of  his  researches  might  prove 
amusing  and  instructive  to  others." 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  himself  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  a  disquisition  begun  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  twelve  months  brought 
to  a  coDcliuion  i  exhibiting  nevertheleiis,  m  every  part, 
a  diKgcnee  in  reBcereh,  n  foandnees  of  judgment,  and 
a  perspicuity  of  method,  not  inferior  to  those  which 
distinguish  his  other  performances.  From  the  nature 
of  the  ^eobject  it  was  impossible  to  render  it  equally 
anueillg  to  ordinary  renders,  or  to  bestow  on  hislan- 
gnage  the  same  iiplcndour  and  variety ;  but  tlie  style 
pcHisesses  all  the  characteristical  beauties  of  his  for- 
mer compositions,  aa  £ur  as  theyeould  with  propriety 
be  introdnced  into  a  dieeonrse  of  which  the  general 
design  excluded  every  superfluous  and  ambitious  or- 
nament. The  observations  in  the  Appendix  upon  the 
character,  the  maimers,  and  the  inetitntione  of  the 
people  of  India,  present  a  valuable  outline  of  all  the 
most  important  information  concerning  them  which 
was  then  accessible  to  the  philosophers  of  Europe ; 
and,  if  they  hare  already  lost  part  of  their  interest  in 
consequence  of  the  astonishing  discoveries  which  have 
since  Ijcen  brouf^ht  to  h^lit  in  Asia,  by  a  fortunate 
and  unexampled  combioaUon  of  genius,  learning,  and 
ofSciat  rank,  in  a  few  individiuls  whose  names  do 
honour  to  this  country;  they,  at  least,  evince  that  ar- 
lieiit  and  enlightened  curiosity  which  animated  the 
author's  entjuiries  in  his  most  advanced  years,  and 
iirt'urd  a  proof  that  liis  mind  kept  pace  to  the  last  with 
the  progress  of  historical  kuowkiij^e.  In  these  ob- 
servations, too,  we  may  occasionally  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  still  higher  motives,  to  which  he  has  himself 
alluded  with  an  affeetinir  solemnity  in  the  last  sen. 
tences  wliich  he  addressed  to  the  public.  "  If  I  had 
aimed,"  says  he,  "  at  nothing  else  than  to  describe 
the  civil  polity,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  religions 
institutions,  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  mo<;t  nu- 
merous races  of  men,  that  alone  would  liavi;  lad  me 
into  enqniries  and  diaenssions  both  curious  and  in- 
atnictiTe.  I  own,  however,  that  1  have  all  along  kept 
in  Tiew  an  object  more  interesting,  as  well  as  of 
jjreater  imjiortance  ;  and  entertain  hojics  that  if  the 
account  which  I  have  given  of  the  early  and  high  ci- 
vilization of  India,  and  of  Ibe  wonderful  progress  of 
it**  inhabitants  in  elepant  arts  and  use  ful  sc  icnce, 
shall  be  received  as  just  and  well  established,  it  may 
have  some  influence  upon  the  behaviour  of  Europeans 
towards  that  j>eople.  It  was  by  an  impartial  and  can- 
did enquiry  uito  their  manners  that  the  emperor 
Akber  was  led  to  consider  the  Hindoos  as  no  less  en- 
titled lo  protection  and  favour  than  his  other  subjects, 
and  to  govern  them  with  snch  equity  and  mildness 
as  to  merit  from  a  grateful  people  tb;-  honourable  nji- 
peliation  of  '  the  Ciuardian  of  Mankind.'  If  I  might 
presinne  to  hope  that  the  description  I  have  given  of 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  people  of  India 
cuuld  contribute  in  the  smailetit  degree,  and  with  the 
most  remote  influence,  to  render  their  character  more 
respectable  and  their  condition  more  happy,  1  shoidd 
close  my  fiterary  labours  with  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  I  have  not  lived  or  written  in  vain." 

'i'he  characteristic  of  Dr.  ilobertson's  eloquence^ 
was  penraasion;  mild,  rationri,  and  conciliating ;  }  <  t 
manly  nnd  dignified.  In  early  life,  when  forced  as  a 
partisan  to  expose  himself  to  the  contentious  heal  of 
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guished  by  promptitude  and  animation  in  repelling 

the  attacks  which  he  occasionally  encountered  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  he  became  the  acknowledged  bead  of 
his  party,  and  generally  spoke  last  in  the  debate ;  re* 
suming  the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  such  per- 
spicuity of  arrangement  and  expression,  such  respect 
to  his  antagonists,  and  such  an  air  of  candour  and 
earnestness  in  every  thing  he  said,  that  be  often 
united  the  suffrages  of  the  house  in  favour  of  die  con- 
chisions  he  wished  to  establish.  His  pronunciation 
and  accents  were  strongly  marked  with  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  country  ;  nor  was  this  defect  compensated 
by  the  graces  of  his  delivery.  His  manner,  however, 
though  Uclicicnt  in  ease,  was  interesting  and  iiapres* 
sive,  and  had  something  in  its  general  eflfect  neither 
unstiitable  to  his  professional  station  nor  to  the  parti* 
cular  style  of  his  eloquence.  His  diction  was  rich 
and  splendid,  and  abounded  with  the  aame  hoautisa 
that  characterize  his  writings. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  connexions  with  ao> 
ciety  which  am<?e  from  these  professional  duties,  and 
from  the  interest  which  he  wu;i  kd  tu  take,  both  by  hia 
ofhcial  situation  and  the  activity  of  his  public  spirit, 
in  the  literarv  or  the  patriotic  undertakings  of  otners, 
a  considerable  portion  of  Dr.  Robertson's  leisure  was 
devoted  to  con\  cr,sation  and  company.  No  man  en- 
joyed these  with  more  relish,  and  few  have  possessed 
the  same  talents  to  add  to  their  attractions.  A  rich 
stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  acquired  from 
hooks  and  from  an  extensive  intercoiurse  with  the 
world,  together  with  a  perfect  acanaintanoe  at  all 
times  withlhe  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  soundest  sa- 
gacity and  good  sense  applied  to  the  occurrences  of 
common  life,  rendered  him  the  most  agreeable  and  in- 
structive  of  com^ions.  He  seldom  aimed  at  wit ; 
but  with  his  intimate  friends  he  often  indulged  a 
sportive  and  fanciful  species  of  humour.  lie  de- 
lighted in  good-natured  characteristical  anecdotes  of 
his  acquuntanee,  and  added  powerfully  to  their  effect 
by  his  own  enjoyment  in  relatinj;  them.  He  was,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  susceptible  of  the  ludicrous; 
but  on  no  occasion  did  he  forget  the  dignity  of  hia 
character,  or  the  decorum  of  bis  profession  ;  nor  did 
he  even  lose  sight  of  that  classical  taste  which  adorned 
Ins  coinposuions.  His  turn  of  e.xj)ression  was  cor- 
rect and  ptu-e ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  incUoing  more 
than  is  expected,  in  the  caiefessness  of  a  social  hour, 
to  formal  and  artificial  periods;  but  it  was  stamped 
witii  his  own  manner  no  less  than  his  premeditated 
st}'le  :  it  was  always  the  language  of  a  superior  and  • 
( iiltivated  mind,  and  it  embellished  ovary  subject  oa 
v.  hicli  he  spoke. 

It  only  now  remains  to  advert  to  liis  exemplary  di- 
ligence in  the  discharge  of  his  pa.^toral  duties;  a  dih> 
gence  which,  instead  of  relaxing  as  he  advanced  in 
lile,  becauie  more  conspicuous  w)u  n  his  ^r^  '  in- 
Hnnities  withdrew  htm  from  business  and  iL^^ened 
the  number  of  his  active  engagements.  As  long  aa 
bis  hr  lUli  fulowed  him  he  preached  rt'tnilarly  every 
yiinday  ;  and  lie  continued  to  do  so  <>ci  asiunally  till 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  The  particular 
style  of  his  pulpit  eloquence  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  specimen  which  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  public;  and  it  is  not  iinproh  dile  that  the  world 
might  have  been  favoured  wiiti  others  of  equal  excel- 
lence, if  he  had  not  lost,  before  his  removal  from 
Glndsmuir,  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  had  com- 
posed with  care.   The  facility  with  which  he  could 


popular  difCiuwon«  he  ia  said  to  have  been  diatm*  |  arrange  his  ideas,  added  to  the  conaetnesa  and  fluency 
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of  hia  extemporary  laogaage,  encouraged  him  to  lay 
aside  the  practice  of  whting,  excepting  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  to  content  hninelf  in  general 

with  such  short  notes  is  >i  i^jlit  recal  to  his  inemory 
the  principal  topics  on  which  he  meant  to  enlarge. 
To  ne  vriue,  boirerer,  and  utility  of  theee  unpreme- 
ditated sermons  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  learned 
and  excellent  colleague,  who  heard  him  preach  every 
week  for  more  than  twenty  years.  "  Hu  diiconrses 
firom  this  place,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  *'  were  bo  plain 
that  the  most  illiterate  might  easily  understand  them, 
and  yet  so  eonpcct  and  elegant  that  they  could  not 
incur  their  censure  whose  taste  was  more  refined. 
For  several  years  before  his  death  he  seldom  wrote  his 
■ermons  fully,  or  exactly  committed  his  older  sermons 
to  memory :  though,  haid  I  not  learned  thie  from  him- 
self, I  should  not  have  suspected  it ;  such  wee  the 
variet)  "in  1  Utru  ss  of  his  illustrations,  the  accun^of 
his  metbod>  and  tbe  propriety  of  bis  style." 

Dr.  Robertsott'e  hedth  began  to  decline  about  die 
end  of  the  year  1791.  'HU  then  it  had  been  more 
tmiformly  good  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  studious  habits ;  bnt  aboiat  this  period  he  sud- 
denly discovered  («trong  symptoms  of  jaundice,  which 
gradually  undermined  his  consititution,  and  termi- 
nated at  length  in  a  lingering  and  fatal  iUness.  He 
had  the  jtrospect  of  death  long  before  him  ;  a  prospect 
deeply  afflicting  to  his  family  and  his  friends ;  but  of 
which,  without  any  visible  abatement  in  his  spirits, 
he  happily  availed  himself  to  adorn  the  doctrines 
wbich  be  had  long  taught,  by  an  example  of  fivtitnde 
and  of  Christian  resij-  ii at  un.  Dr.  Robertson** death 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  June,  1793. 

ROBERTSON,  ABRAHAM.— This  gentleman 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  astronomy  and 
superintendent  of  the  Radclifio  obsen-atory  at  Ox- 
ford. He  was  born  at  Dunsc,  in  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick, on  the  4th  of  November,  1751,  nnd  was  })liiced 
early  in  life  iu  a  school  near  his  birthplace.  13efore 
he  bad  attained  his  twenty-fonrtfa  year  he  came  up 
to  London  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  situation  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  friend  on  whose  patronage  he  de- 
pended, died  before  any  provision  could  be  made 
lor  him,  and  be  was  left  to  find  some  other  means 
of  support.  Confidence  in  bis  own  powers  per- 
suaded him  to  tr)'  his  fortune  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  the  event  was  equally  honourable  to 
bimself  and  to  the  pkce  wbicb  be  bad  selected.  He 
went  there  without  any  personal  friend  to  assist  or 
even  introduce  him;  and  he  rose  to  the  highest 
atattona  which  were  open  to  his  particular  line  of  stu- 
dies. His  knowledge  of  mathematics  led  him  to  Dr. 
Smith,  the  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  i  he  was 
afterwards  patronised  by  Mr.  Alexander,  afterwards 
chief  baron  of  tbe  exchequer,  who  was  then  a  gentle- 
man-commoner of  Christ  Church,  and  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Derkeley,  procured  him  admission, 
in  1 775t  into  that  society.  Tbe  way  was  now  open 
to  him ;  and  bis  talents,  mdustry,  and  good  conduct, 
secured  his  future  advancement.  He  became  bache- 
lor of  arts  in  June  1779,  and  took  orders  at  the  fol- 
lowing Chfistmas,  when  Dr.  Bagot,  who  bad  recently 
succeeded  Dr.  Markham  in  the  (U\inpry,  made  him 
one  of  tbe  chaplains  of  Christ  Church.  In  1782  he 
gained  the  clianccllors  prize  for  an  English  essay 
"On  Original  Composition."  and  in  the  following 
December  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts. 

Ihr.  Smith  waa  estaUMhad  as  a  phyaidan  at  Chel- 
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tenbam,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  engaging  tome  tiiif 
mathemaucian  from  among  the  xwaui  nsMenit 
Oxford  to  read  leeturea  aa  his  substitute.  Urn  «ici 

liad  b«en  held  by  Dr.  Austin,  of  \Vadharn  coLtuc 
and  when  he  left  tbe  universitv  for  Loodoa,  iImm 
1784,  Mr<  Robcrtoon  was  fizea  upon  tsdisdwii 
those  duties,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Dr.  Smith's  life.  His  manner  of  lectur- 
ing was  deliberate  and  penpienooa;  and  be  wu  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  and  encourage  tbe  student*  wU 
attended  him ;  he  frequently  lent  them  his  ^ptn  to 
examine  at  their  leisure;  and,  an  he  found  tbu  tk 
fifth  definition  of  the  fifth  book  of  Eachd  WM  ofto 
the  occasion  of  much  difficulty  to  l;e^nnen,  be 
printed  expressly  for  their  use  a  demonstntioB  of 
this  fundamental  property  of  propontioosl  owaii- 
ties.  In  1789  Mr.  Robertson  was  presented  wT  tk 
dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church  to  the  vicmgtc^ 
Ravenstborpe,  near  Northampton,  and  aooa  ite 
married.  His  principal  resideiMe,  bowmr,  iGl 
continued  to  be  at  Oxford,  or  in  its  neigbbowrlir^^. 
This  was  necessary  for  bis  scientific  and  Itmry 

ftursuits.  The  university  having  imdertakcn  topt!*- 
ish  tbe  works  of  Archimedes,  which  Torflii  bi 
prepared  for  the  preiis,  the  care  of  superintending  t 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Robertsofi.  This  mi  cm- 
pleted  in  1732,  and  in  the  same  year  be  hmglt 
out  his  large  work,  eutilkd  "  Sectiooum  Coniaras 
Libri  VII.,"  &c.,  which  he  dedicated  to  bis  firn^El 
active  friend  and  patron.  Dr.  Cnil  Jackaoa^si^ 
in  1783,  bad  become  dean  of  (Arist  Chanft.  It 
was  likewise  in  1792  that  Archdeacon  Xares  and k"* 
friends  commenced  tbe  publication  of  "Xbe£nbtf 
Critic;"  and  liKr.  Robertson  ahowad  bis  sMscbsat 
to  the  cause  of  social  order  by  contributinft  to  ^ 
earlier  volumes  several  articles  of  criticism  u  b 
own  department.  In  1795  he  was  dsdcdsicliis 
of  the  royal  society,  rin<)  his  demonstration  of  ti^' 
binomial  theorem  was  published  in  tbe  "Philoo- 
phical  Transactions"  for  that  year.  In  1797  ht  sk- 
ceeded,  on  Dr.  Smith's  death,  to  tbe  Savihan  p- 
fessorship  of  geometry;  and  the  next  yeiirheeiig«pi 
in  a  work  which  occupied  a  considerable  i  n  e 
Homsby  having  seen  the  first  volcune  of  find^ 
"Astronomical  Observations**  through  tliepM 
was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  rciinij  iish  the  undtrni- 
ing,  and  tbe  labour  of  superinteudiog  the  pnblio 
tion  of  the  second  volume  feD  on  Nr.  RMvti'^ 
This  be  comjileter^  in  7  805,  but  without  neglectuv 
his  public  lectures,  or  his  other  purstiits.  Is  ^ 
"Treatise  of  Conic  Sections"  he  bad  endeavoui*3« 
collect  together  all  that  had  been  written  on  tbe«*- 
ject,  and  he  had  subjoined  to  it  a  mutt  valuable  li* 
torical  notice  of  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  «cia«< 
but  the  book,  with  all  its  merits,  was  toolv^w 
written  in  too  diffuse  a  manner  for  the  oraaay 
student.  He  therefore,  in  1802,  published  a  ihcfU! 
treatise;  and  this  he  further  abricwed  in  1818,*^ 
he  published  bia  "  Elements  of  Conic  SectiiM  * 
second  edition  of  which  came  out  in  1625.  Ap*i* 
having  been  suggested  for  replacing  London  Sn(^ 
by  a  single  iron  arch,  the  committee  of  the  booM  <<( 
commons  sent  a  list  of  questions  on  the  8ubj«t  te 
the  moat  distinguished  men  of  science  in  the  coost^j; 
Mr.  Robertson  was  included  in  the  number,  u<i 
his  answers  will  be  found  anncred  to  tbe 
which  was  printed  in  1601.  In  1805  tbe  h«*»|* 
Liverpool  published  bis  work  on  the  coin*  of 
zeabii.  Mr.  Robertson  had  beao  wtpgti  ^  ■* 
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lordship  to  nuke  «lw  neeetary  eiletilitfotis  for  him, 

and  the  "Appendix,  containing  an  acr  unt  of  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  among  tlie  reraiane, 
Grecians,  uul  RoniiiM,'*  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Bobertson. 

^  In  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1806  there 
ia  •  republication  and  extencbn  of  hie  demonstra- 
tioD  of  the  binomial  theomn;  and  in  those  for 
1807  there  ia  a  paper  of  hie  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinox.  Some  severe  strictures  on  these  induced 
him  in  1808  to  publish  "A  Reply  to  a  Monthly 
and  Critical  Reviewer."  This  pamphlet  was  printed 
during  hia  absence  in  London,  where  he  v,  rei  rnu^ij^vd, 
in  I80r,  in.  making  the  calculations  for  Lord  Uren- 
ville's  system  of  finance  j  and,  in  1808,  in  drawing 
Hp  the  tablca  for  Mr.  Perceval's  plan  of  increasing 
the  ainldnf  ftind,  by  granting  life  annuities  on  go- 
vernment security  In  1507  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  and  in  1810  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hornaby  in  the 
care  of  the  Raddiffe  obeervatory,  the  electora  of  Sir 
Hpnn'  Sav-ile's  professors  having  permitted  him  to 
exchange  the  chair  of  geometry  (which  he  bad  oc- 
cupied so  much  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  the 
unifersity)  for  that  of  astronomy.  When  he  under 
toek  this  charge,  it  «  as  proposed  that  the  observa- 
tions should  be  published  every  year ;  but  the  expense 
was  considered  to  be  so  far  bevond  the  probable  ad- 
vmltttt  of  such  a  niBaaare  niae  it  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  The  RadcIiflTe  trustees,  however,  were 
uuions  that  the  observations  should  be  made  acces-  

aible  to  those  men  of  science  who  might  wish  to  con- 1  But,  though  it  was'iudvenaUy  agreed  that  this  un- 

eultthem;  they  thereforf  directed  that  oncmanuseript '  fortunate  young  woman  had  been  unjustly  accused. 


self  in  destroying  his  papera,  eo  Aat  it  waa  mif 

from  i  1.  Iter  which  had  been  accidentally  overlooked 
that  his  benevolence  in  this  particular  mstauce  was 
accidentally  discovered. 

ROBERTSON,  JOSEPH,  a  learned  divine  and 
writer,  who  was  bom  at  Kn>{>6  in  Westmoreland,  to 
1726,  and  was  educated  at  Queen'e  college,  Oxford. 
After  entering  holy  orders  he  became  curate  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Sykes,  of  Rayleigh  in  Essex,  and 
subsequently  received  several  good  livings ;  the  last 
of  which  was  the  vicazage  of  Uomcastle  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  1775  areiaarkable  inddenteceaned.wliicii 
excited  the  public  attention  A  Miss  Butter  Geld 
was  accused  of  poisoning  Mr-  Scawen,  of  Woodcote 
Lodge,'in  Surrey.  Mr.  Robertson  thought  her  very 
crueUy'treatcd,  and  took  an  active  i>art  in  her  de- 
fence. On  this  occasion  he  publiuned  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Sanxay,  a  surgeon,  on  whose  testimony  Miss 
Butterfield  had  been  conunitted  to  pritoni  in  which 
be  very  severely  animadverted  on  the  conduct  and 
evidence  of  that  genllenian.  After  she  had  been 
honourably  acquitted  at  the  assizes  at  Croydon,  he 
published  a  second  pamphlet,  containing  "  Observa- 
tinns  on  the  Case  of  Miss  Butterfifid,"  ^howincf  the 
hardships  she  had  sustained,  and  the  necessity  of 

Erosecuting  her  tight  in  a  court  of  justice:  that  is, 
er  claim  to  a  considerable  legacy,  wluch  Mr.  Scawen 
had  bequeathed  her  by  a  will,  executed  with  great 
formality,  tv/o  or  fiuec  yp.ira  InTiire  iils  death.  Tbe 
cause  waa  accordingly  tried  in  Doctors'  Conunone. 


copy  should  be  annualiv  deposited  in  the  iladclilfe 
librarv  at  Oxford,  and  that  a  second  should  be  pre- 
eented  to  the  royal  aodety.  This  has  been  re^r^^^rh- 
execQted,  and  evineea  the  attention  with  which  tht; 
duties  fif  ihe  observer's  office  have  been  performed. 
There  are  two  papera  of  Dr.  Roberteon's  in  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transaedona** for  1816;  dieone  on  calcu- 
lating the  eccentric  anomaly  of  planets,  the  other  on 
Dr.  Maskclyne's  formulae  for  finding  the  longitude 
aiid  latitude  of  a  oeleaiial  body  from  ita  right  aseen- 
afam  and  declination. 

Dr.  RobertKon's  sufferings  during  his  last  illness 
■n  crt-  sevtTt',  l  ilt  he  bore  them  with  the  greatest  for- 
titude: his  mind  retained  its  clearness  to  the  last, 
but  hta  bodily  powen  gradnally  gave  way,  and  the 
beginning  of  his  seventy-sixth  year  was  the  nainful 
end  of  his  existence  upon  earth.  He  was  buried, 
by  his  own  direction,  in  the  dmrchyard  of  St. 
Peter's  in  the  Knst,  \n  the  same  vault  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  It  at  a  few  years  after  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  geometry,  and  byirilOin  he  had  no  family. 
Dr.  Robertson's  mannera  wen  marked  by  great  sim- 
plicity. Tliou^h  hia  habits,  from  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life,  were  economical,  they  were  not 
penurious.  He  was  indulgent  to  those  about  him  i 
generous  and  charitable,  whenever  there  waa  any 
leaaonable  call  on  him;  he  was  always  ready  to  re- 
cede from  his  due;  large  sutns,  which  he  had  des- 
tined for  relations  after  his  death,  be  gave  op  to 
them  during  hia  life,  when  he  thought  they  could 
hu  move  serviceable  to  them;  and  in  addiiioa  to 
what  he  gave  away  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
he  used  to  send  money  to  the  clergyman  of  Dunae, 
to  be  distribnted  by  htm  among  those  who  wanted 
it.  It  U  probable  that  his  charities  of  this  kind 
were  not  confined  to  his  native  place;  but,  as  he 
fimnd  bis  Mad  appniaduii^^  be  bad  empikqred  bim. 


and  tliat  Mr.  Scawen  had  been  induced,  by  false 
suggestiona^  to  rign  anodter  testamentary  paper,  in 
which  her  name  was  not  mentioned,  yet  no  redreaa 

could  be  obtained,  as  the  judge  observed  "  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  court  to  deteTmine  the  cause 
according  to  what  the  testator  had  done,  not  accord^ 
ing  to  what  be  ought  to  have  done."  Mr.  R.  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  the  antVmr  of  a  tiHeful  tract,  published 
in  1781,  "  On  Culinary  Pojsons."  In  1782  he  pub- 
balied  an  dcgant  Utile  volume  for  the  improve- 
ment of  young  people  in  reading,  entitled  "  An  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  PoUte  Literature."  Thia 
was  mentioned  as  the  first  volume  of  an  intended 
series  on  the  same  subject;  but  the  second  never 
appeared,  owing,  as  it  is  suppoaed,  to  port  of  it  ha?'* 
ing  been  reprinted  in  a  tract  without  hie  consent. 
He  also  published  several  other  works,  and  died  in 
January  1820. 

ROBERTSON,  TIIOMAS,  an  English  gram- 
marian, who  waa  bom  in  Yorkshire,  ana  was  partly 
educat^  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford;  but  be  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Magdalen  coUege^and  aucceeded 
the  celebrated  John  Stanbridge  aa  maater  of  die 
school  adjoining  to  that  college.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  in  1525,  and  in  1532  he  was  collated 
to  tbe  prebend  of  Wdton-Weathall,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Lincoln ;  in  the  year  following  to  that  of  Sleford, 
and  in  1534  to  that  of  Gretton,  in  the  same  chiurch. 
It  seems  probable  that  he  took  his  degree  of  BJI. 
in  1539,  at  which  time  Wood  says  Robertson  waa 
esteemed  the  "flos  et  deau  Oroaue,"  and  was  trea- 
surer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury.  He  held  also  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester  and  vicarage  of  Wakefield, 
to  wfaieb  Browne  IVUlia  adda  the  rectory  of  St. 

laud's,  at  Shernniztnn,  Hnck?,  In  1.^49  he  was 
associated  with  the  other  divines,  ordered  by  Edward 
VI.  V  ooondL  to  foim  «  wm  litoigy  oi 
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Prayer ;  and  Hbm  Ikr,  as  Dodd  remarks,  bo  com- 
plied with  the  reformers;  but  it  d(v  ^  n  n  apjiear 
that  he  advanced  ranch  further.  In  Queen  Mar^''8 
reign,  1557.  he  was  made  dean  of  Doihan,  and  re* 
fused  a  bishopric.  This  dignity  he  might  have 
retained  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  or  have 
obtained  an  eqaivalent;  but  he  refosed  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  Nothinf?  more  is  known  with 
certainty  of  liin  history  but  that  he  died  altout  15C0. 
Among  the  records  collected  at  the  end  of  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,"  are  Robertson's  "  Re- 
solutions of  some  Questions  concerning  the  Sacra- 
ments," and  "  RcHolutions  of  Questions  relating  to 
Biabope  and  Pheeta."  His  grammatical  tracts^  en- 
titled **  Annotatlonea  in  Lib.  Gafielmi  Lilit  de  Lat. 
Nom.Generibus,"  &c.,were  printed  together  at  Basle, 
in  1532.  His  reputation  as  a  correct  grammarian 
and  successful  teacher  was  very  great. 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,a  learned  divine,  who 
was  born  at  Dublin  in  1705.  He  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Glasgoir,  and  while  he  was  earring  on 
his  studies  a  diRi)utc  was  revived,  which  had  been 
often  agitated  bcfure,  between  Mr.  Sterling  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  students,  about  a  right  to  choose  a 
rector,  whose  office  and  power  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  vice-chancellor  of^Ostford  or  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Robertson  took  part  with  his  fcllow-studcnts,  and 
was  appointed  b^  themt  together  with  William  Gamp- 
bell,  wbose  family  baa  sinee  succeeded  to  the  estates 
and  titlfs  of  .\rpyle,  to  wait  upon  the  principal  with 
a  petition  signed  by  more  than  sixty  matriculated 
students,  praying  that  he  would,  on  tba  lat  day  of 
March,  according?  to  the  stattics,  summon  an  univer- 
sity meeting  for  the  election  of  a  rector;  which  peti- 
tion he  rejected  wttb  contempt.  Upon  which  Williara 
Cnm]  hrll,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  name  of  all 
the  pciiiiuuers,  protested  against  the  principal's  re- 
fusal, and  put  instruments  in  the  handa  of  Cuth- 
bert  Steward,  notary  public :  and  all  the  petitioners 
went  to  the  house  of  Hugh  Montgomery,  Esq.,  the 
unlawful  rector,  and  there  Mr.  Robert.snn  read  aloud 
the  protest  against  him  and  his  authority.  Mr. 
Robertson,  by  these  proceedings,  became  tbe  imme- 
diate ohject  of  indii,'nation,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  subscribers  to  the  petition  that  was  proceeded 
against  He  was  cited  before  the  principal  and  tbe 
professors  of  the  university,  and,  after  a  trial  which 
lasted  several  days,  had  the  sentence  of  expulsion 
pronounced  ^painst  him;  of  wbieb  sentence  he  de- 
manded a  copy;  by  which  it  r>|i]K-ur8  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson was  HQ  fully  persuaded  ui  the  justice  of  bis 
caiis^  and  the  propriety  of  his  proceedings,  that  he 
most  openly  and  strenuously  acknowledged  and  ad- 
hered to  what  he  had  done.  Mr.  Robertson  went 
immediately  to  London,  and  pn  rented  a  memorial 
to  John  duke  of  Argyle,  containing  the  claims  of  (he 
students  of  tbe  university  of  Glasgow,  tlieir  proceed- 
ings in  the  vindication  of  them, and  his  own  particular 
BiSerings  in  the  c&use.  The  duke  received  him  verv 
kindly,  bat  sud  that  **  he  was  little  acquainted  with 
things  of  thi«!  sort;"  and  advised  him  "to  apply  to 
his  brother  Archibald,  earl  of  Ilay,  who  was  better 
versed  in  such  matters  than  he.''  Accordingly  he 
waited  on  Lord  Hay,  who,  upon  rcadinjf  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  case,  said  "  be  would  consider  of  it." 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  1726,  the  earl  of  Hay 
with  the  other  visitors  repaired  to  Glasgow,  and, 
upon  a  full  examination  into  the  several  injuries  and 
■bosaa  comphuncd  of,  they  rrattnwl  to*  tba  itndents 
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the  right  of  electing  liieir  reetort  called  tbe  principal 

to  a  severe  account  for  the  public  inLmey  th^t  L: 
had  embezzled ;  recovered  the  right  of  the  umroKt; 
to  send  two  gentlemen,  upon  exhilritionB,  te  UU 
college  in  O.xford;  took  off  the  cxpTilsion  of  Mr 
Robertson,  and  ordered  that  particularly  to  b«  re- 
corded in  the  proceedings  of  , the  commissioa;  as- 
nulled  the  election  of  the  rector  who  hnJ  bea 
named  by  the  principal ;  and  asseinhled  the  ttodents 
who  immediately  chose  the  master  of  lUia^Mitf 
Lord  Ross,  to  be  their  rector,  &c. 

Lord  Hay  had  introduced|Mr.  Robertson  to  Bi»bop 
Hoadly ;  and  as  he  was  then  too  young  to  b<  aiirr.. 
ted  into  orders,  emoloyed  bis  time  in  London  la 
vidting  the  publie  libraries,  attending  lermra,  tg4 
improving  himself.  The  first  person  whom  Hr  lloadiy 
ordained,  after  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Fcm, 
was  Mr.  Robertson ;  and  shortly  after  the  b^K^  »• 
minated  him  to  the  cure  of  Tullow,  in  the  coubit  d 
Carlow ;  and  he  was  also  preseoit:d  by  Lord  Cart  em, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  rectory  of 
villy,  in  the  county  of  Carl  i".-.  nnd  to  the  rcctoTT  if 
Kilravelo,  in  the  county  of  S\  icklow,  and  snur.  a: 
was  collated  to  the  vicarages  of  the  said  parish^  h 
tbe  bishop  of  Ferns.  These  were  tbe  only  |ftkf> 
ments  be  had  till  the  year  173S,  when  Dr.  Sysfi; 
hisliop  of  Ferns,  collated  him  to  the  vicars^es 
Rathmore  and  Straboe,  and  tbe  perpetual  core  d 
Rabil,  in  tbe  county  of  Carlow.  But  m  sliaost  ik 
\vli(»le  lands  of  those  parishes  were  employed  in  pw- 
tare,  the  tithes  would  have  amounted  to  more  tiias 
twice  that  sum  if  tbe  herbage  had  been  paid  fortodc 
cattle,  which  was  certainly  due  bylaw.  Seven) of 
the  clergy  of  Ireland  had,  before  bim,  sued  for 
herbage  in  tbe  court  of  exchequer,  and  obtsiaad  dfr 
crees  in  their  favour.  Mr.  Robertson,  cneourgffJ 
by  the  example  of  his  brethren,  commenced  *iKin 
aoittia  the  exchequer  for  this  herbage,  and  8uccet<iti 
in  every  one  of  them.  Hut  when  he  had  br  tint 
means  doubled  tbe  value  of  bis  benefices,  tbe 
of  commons  in  Ireland  passed  several  severe  r«olTi- 
tions  against  the  deigy  who  had  sued  or  woaI<l  »<i< 
for  this  **new  demand.**  This  proceeding  of 
commons  provoked  Dean  Swift  to  write  *'  Tbf  le- 
gion Club."  Mr.  Robertson  soon  after  publi^bri  i 
pamphlet,  entitled  **  A  Scheme  for  Utteriy  AWf^i 
ing  the  Present  Heavy  and  Vexatious  Tax  of  Ti." 
the  purj)ort  of  which  was  to  pay  the  cIptjiv  and  ;> 
pro]u:ators  a  tax  upon  the  land  in  lieu  of  all  titbf^ 
Tilts  uDik  went  through  several  editions.  In  ITJ". 
Lord  (Jathcart  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  Mr. 
bertson  had,  in  1728,  married  Elizabeth,  daughurti 
Major  William  Baxter.  By  this  lady,  who  «n  «• 
tremely  beautiful,  Mr.  Robertson  bad  one-and-twtot; 
children. 

In  1743  Mr.  fiobertson  obtained  tbebisliopJii(»* 
to  nominate  a  curate  at  Ravilly,  and  to  roMe  w 

sometime  in  Dubhn  for  the  education  of  his  chilfhw- 
Here  be  was  inunediately  invited  to  tbe  core  of 
Luke's  parisb,  and  in  this  be  continued  five  foi* 

and  then  returned  to  Ravilly.  In  JT'S  he  lost  h'.i 
wife.  In  1767  Mr.  Robertson  presented  one  of  hi*  top- 
ological works  to  bis  old  alma  mater,  the  unirer^i^y 
of  Glasgow,  and  received  in  return  the  deffre* 
D.D.  In  l/os  the  mastership  of  the  free  |iraaia» 
school  at  Wolverhampton,  in  StaffonlshircUd'Oirx 
vacant,  the  company  of  iniirhanl  tailors,  the  pauvs<» 
unanmiouitly  conferred  tl  uu  hini.    In  177*^.** 

cfaoaen  one  of  the  committee  to  canry  on  tbe  bofliM* 
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of  the  society  of  detgymiai,  &c.,  in  fnminK  and  pre. 
seating  the  petition  to  the  home  of  commons,  pray* 

iiijs'  to  1)6  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  subscribing 
asseotand  consent  to  theThirty-niae  Articles,  and  aU 
•nd  every  thing  conUaned  in  the  Book  of  CommoD 
Prayer.  He  lived  many  years  at  Wolrerhamjiton, 
and  died  there  in  May  1783,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  Ins  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  yard 
of  the  new  church  there. 

Dr.  llobcrtson's  appointment  to  the  mastership 
of  the  grammar>8chool  of  Wolverhampton,  though 
highly  honourable  to  hie  patron*,  waa  not  very  lu- 
crative to  himself.  His  own  aeconnt  will  beat  ex< 
phin  the  nature  of  his  new  situation.  "  I  run  licrc" 
(writes  he  in  a  letter  dated  in  September  1709)  "  in  a 
rery  strange  way.  The  salary  is  70l.  a  year;  bnt 
there  is  a  pension  of  40/.  paid  out  of  that  to  an  ohl 
gentleman  who  resigned  the  school  upon  that  con- 
dition ten  yean  ago,  and  is  now  m  as  good  a  state  of 
health  as  a  roan  of  eighty  can  be{  so  Uial  there  n- 
tnains  but  30/.  for  roe,  loaded  with  the  wagei  of 
6cho(jl-scn'ant.s,  pchool-fu  ing,  window-money,  and 
Other  taxes, which  in  all  come  to  about  ?/•  a  year,  with- 
ontanyeniolmttcnt  of  any  kind ;  so  that  ray  necessary 
exju  nsie'?  have  been  five  times  as  much  as  the  ralary." 
Ju  a  hu!)»equent  letter,  dated  May  1770,  he  seems  to 
ha\'e  recovered  in  some  degree  the  disagreeable  ap« 
prehensions  he  bad  formed,  for  therein  he  writes : — 
*'  Your  concern  for  me  makes  you  imagine  that  I 
have  abandoned  and  lost  a  great  deal  in  this  world. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  common  estimation  of  things, 
your  conjecture  is  right.  Hot  I  assure  yon  that  I 
weiglied  the  matter  long  aj^o,  and  many  things  which 
are  of  great  show  and  consequence  in  the  general 
opinioo  weighed  very  light  in  my  scale,  when  set 
against  others  which  were  to  me  of  intinitt  ly  greater 
moment.  For  the  latit  three  months  I  have  been 
nwch  afflicted  with  the  gout,  so  that  pain  and  husi. 
ness  have  filled  up  all  my  time.  However,  I  thank 
God  I  go  on  pretty  well,  and  find  my  health  improve 
as  the  weatlier  grows  warm,  so  that  I  am  in  hopes 
I  shall  have  a  tolerable  summer.  I  make  no  apo- 
logy for  troublinf  yott  with  the  recital  of  my  little 
affairs,  as  I  thir.k  myself  happy  in  having  a  friend 
to  whom  I  can  say  any  thing  as  to  ray  real  prospects 
in  life. 

In  March  1779  Dr.  Robertson  concludes  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Disney  with  an  affecting  recital  of  some  of 
his  more  severe  trials,  not  forgetting,  however,  hi.s 
wonted  submission  on  ail  occasions  to  the  will  of 
God.  I  have  lived,"  says  he,  "  ahnoet  seventy- 
four  years,  and  enjoyed  many,  many  comforts  in 
this  life,  no  that  I  raa^now  thankfully  nse  from  table 
as  a  guest  fully  satisfied  with  my  enteruinment. 
Indeed,  in  the  last  three  years  I  have  sufTcrcd  what 
the  generality  of  the  world  call  great  afflictions  in  my 
health  and  in  my  family.  In  the  year  f  7  I  lost  my 
beloved  daughter,  whom  you  are  pleased  to  lament, 
fn  the  year  7fi  my  eldest  son,  who  was  a  lieutenant, 
fell  at  Rhode  Inland  ;  and  already,  in  79,  I  have  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  death  of  my  other  daughter 
in  DaUin.  But  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
death  of  my  children  that  at  la^-t  1  sec  nothing 
Strange  in  it.  I  only  wonder  thut  1  have  i>uyed  su 
long  behind  them.  1  think  my  case  is  extraordinarv, 
that  of  twenty-one  children  which  my  wife  brougnt 
me  I  have  outlived  them  all  but  one ;  so  that  I  have 
often  occa'4ion  to  say  with  Job,  'The  I.<ord  gave,  and 
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the  Lord.' "   It  was,  however,  the  will  of  God  that 


the^Lord  hath  taken  away^  blessed  be  the  name  of  |  dually  became  developed ;  and,  at  the  tumidtuary 


his  family  afflictions  should  not  have  their  end  even 
here,  for  he  lived  to  bury  that  one  and  onljattrvivil^ 
child  out  of  60  great  a  number. 
ROBESPIERRE,  MAXIMILIAN  I8ID0BE.— 

This  celebrated  leader  of  the  French  revolution  was 
bora  at  Arras  in  Flanders,  in  1759.  Robespierre's 
father  mm  a  msn  of  amiable  dispoutkm,  but  satirical 
in  his  conversation,  and  in  the  pleadings  which  he 
published  for  his  clients.  He  was  also  expensive  in 
liis  habits,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  laying  up 
any  fortune  for  his  family,  whom  his  sudden  and 
premature  death  pbeed  in  Uie  most  distressing  situa- 
tion, 'riic  biyhop  of  Arras  had  formed,  in  his  ejiis- 
copal  town,  an  estabhshment  fur  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  a  certain  number  of  poor  children,  who 
migiit  appear  desirous  of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical 
].)rufe!i.siun.  lie  wan  told  of  the  two  orphan  sons  of 
the  late  M.  Robespierre,  and  he  received  them  into 
his  little  seminary,  adapted  as  it  was  for  their  im* 
provement  and  inslniction,  bemdes  aflTording  conso- 
lation to  the  rest  of  this  poor  family,  'i'hc  elder 
Robespierre  began  with  success  his  career  among  his 
schoolfellows ;  and  at  the  end  of  some  time  he  was 
sent  by  the  care,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  prelate,  to 
the  college  of  Louis  the  Great  at  Paris,  there  to  com- 
plete his  studies.  The  yonng  man  was  here  no  les« 
successful,  and  carried  off  several  prizes  at  the  an- 
nual competitions.  But  it  was  already  remarked 
that  his  character  was  of  that  factious  kind  which 
afterwards  turned  out  so  fatal  to  his  country.  Ue« 
however,  completed  his  youthftdttttdies  in  a  manner 
crt'ditahle  to  his  talents  and  application,  nn  1  at  this 
period  is  said  to  hare  derived  an  attachment  to  re> 
publicanism  from  the  lessons  of  one  of  his  tntors, 
M  H«-rivau\,  who  wa"?  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
tue  heroes  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  1775, 
when  Louis  XVI.,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
made  hit  entry  into  Fsris,  Robespierre  was  deputed 
by  his  fellow-stndents  to  present  their  homage  to  the 
new  sovereign.  Having  adopted  the  law  a.s  a  pro- 
fession, he  became  an  advocate  of  the  council  olAr- 
toia ;  and  previous  to  the  revolution  he  was  advaO'* 
tageously  known,  both  on  account  of  his  professional 
aiiilities  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  which 
he  exhibited  in  his  conduct  and  writings.  In  1789 
he  was  elected  a  denuty  from  the  tiers  (tat  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Artois  to  tne  states-general.  In  that  assem- 
bly he  advocated  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  other 
popular  topics  of  discussion ;  but  his  eloquence  did 
not  attract  much  attention,  and  he  attached  himsdf, 
in  the  first  instance,  so  closely  to  Mirabeau,  that  he 
acijuired  the  epithet  of  Le  iymffe  de  Mirabeau.  At 
this  time,  however,  he  frequented  the  Jacobin  assenu 
hlies  and  clubs  of  the  lower  orders,  over  whom  he 
gained  an  ascendency,  of  which  he  afterwards  availed 
himself  to  make  his  way  to  despotic  power.  In  Ja> 
nuary  1791  he  spoke  repeatedly  on  criminal  l^isla- 
tion  :  and  he  snoaequently  displayed  so  imich  mo- 
deration in  discussions  relative  to  the  emigrant.s  and 
the  i)rie8t8,  as  led  to  suspicions  that  he  was  actuated 
by  some  secret  motives.  In  a  speech  on  the  30th  <rf 
Nlay  he  recommended  the  abolition  of  cnpitnl  punish- 
mcnls.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mucli  alarmed  at 
the  flight  of  the  king  from  Paris,  and  equally  rejoiced 
at  his  forced  return  from  Varennes ;  and  from  that 
period  he  seems  to  have  used  all  his  influence  in 
overturning  the  monarchy.    His  projects  now  gra- 
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BMsdng  ta  tb«  Champ  d«  Mtn,  on  tbe  17th  of  Jvty, 

an  altar  with  tbe  inscription,  A  celui  quia  hlen  menti 
dt  la  Patrie,  and  below  it  tbe  name  of  Robespierre, 
testified  his  high  favour  with  the  people. 

The  clo^inf;  of  the  constituent  assembly  aflfurded 
him  another  triumph,  when  the  mob  j)reseuled  him 
with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  ami,  taking  the  horses 
from  hu  carriM*^  draw  him  through  the  streets,  em- 
dtiaAnji,  **  Behold  th«  fti«nd  of  die  people,  tbe  great 
defender  of  li!K  rty  '"  It  docs  not  appear  that  he  ac- 
tively intertered  m  the  riot  of  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  or  in  the  massacres  which  took  place  in  the 
prij^nns  of  Paris  in  the  beginninjf  of  Se})tember  ;  but 
he  was  connected  with  Nfarat  and  Danton,  of  whose 
crimes,  and  those  of  their  associates,  he  bad  sufficient 
address  to  reap  the  fruits,  and,  like  other  tyrants,  at 
length  made  his  instramenta  hit  vietinie.  After  the 
execution  of  the  king,  in  promoting  which  thi'  IVis- 
•otins.  or  Girondists,  co-operated  with  Robespierre 
ud  m  JahAmim,  former  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  httpr.  The  Ilebertists,  who  had 
joined  in  this  work  of  destruction,  were  the  next  vic- 
tbw  to  tho  lolotisy  of  tbe  dictator,  who  had  no 
mon^r  frpnt  tliem  to  the  scaffold  with  the  assistance 
of  DaiUon  and  his  friends,  than  he  adopted  measures 
for  the  ruin  of  that  popular  demagoifue,  >rn  be 
draHled  as  bis  most  dangerous  rival.  His  next  mea- 
wn  was  to  throw  th«  tmpvtatkm  of  atheism  and  im- 
llgion  on  those  whom  he  had  destroye<!,  anr!  to  esta- 
blish a  species  of  religious  worship.  Harn  re,  by  his 
direction,  promulgated  bis  new  system  of  worship, 
and  on  the  sth  of  June,  IT'^-!,  Rn>ic^pierre  in  person 
MlebnUed  what  he  termed  "  the  leaut  ui  the  Supreme 
Being." 

His  power  leemed  now  to  be  ooaapletely  esta- 
blished, and  the  reign  of  terror  was  et  its  height  j  but 
Ihm  crurl  tyranny  and  mysterious  (l-nunriatiiuis  h:\d 
alarmed  many  of  those  who  had  been  most  intimately 
conneeied  with  him,  and  a  conspiiaejr  was  formed 
for  his  destruction.  At  this  critical  juncture,  far  from 
acUog  with  the  decision  which  previously  marked 
lus  conduct,  he  wtuted  for  the  attack  of  his  enemies, 
aud  secluded  himself  from  the  public  for  xmre  than 
a  month,  during  which  period  he  is  said  to  hare  been 
employed  in  preparing  an  elaborate  defence  of  his 
conduct^  to  be  deliverwl  in  the  national  convention, 
whan  M  nada  kia  appeanuiee  for  that  purpose  on 
the  Mth  of  Jaly,  t79*-  He  was  indirectly  attacked 
br  Bourdon  de  rCHee;  after  which  Vadier,  Carabon, 
Billand-Varennes,  ud  aeveral  Other  members  spoke 
against  him  lie  now  perceived  the  extent  of  his 
danger,  ami  the  ensumg  night  was  passed  in  con- 
aultation  with  St.  Just  and  others  of  his  most  inti- 
mate partisans  {  bat  tbair  deliberations  led  to  no  de- 
cisive rMolts.  The  next  day,  when  they  appeared  in 
the  convention,  Tallien  ami  H  llaud  openly  accused 
Robespierre  of  despotism.  A  tumult  ensued,  and 
anaidst  cries  of  A  oom  le  iffran  I  he  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  ii!)tain  a  hearing.  At  length  a  decrre  nf 
arrest  was  curried  against  him  i  and  bis  brother,  and 
his  friends  St.  Just,  Coutboo*  and  Le  Bas,  were  in- 
cluded in  it.  Robespierre  was  sent  to  tlia  Luzem- 
bourg  prison ;  but  in  the  night  he  was  set  free  by 
Che  keeper,  and  was  conducted  to  the  hall  of  the 
commune  of  ParM,  where  Henriot,  commander  of  the 
national  guard,  FIsnriolt  dia  nuvor  of  Paris,  and 
nib  rd  of  hia  craatoree,  had  aaaambled  foveea  for  his 
defence. 

TUawiadM  critical  noBicnttbiitiMillMrHanriot 


nor  Robespierre  himself  bad  aptrit  to  heal  AevMlh 

and  lead  it  against  the  conyention.    ^Tiile  they  dt* 
hberated,  their  opponents  proceeded  to  acuoa. 
ras  and  others  having  been  appointed  commiiaooen 
to  direct  the  armed  force  of  the  metropolii,  they 
without  difficulty  secured  tbe  persons  of  the  bSm 
tyrant  and  his  associates,  who  were  all  guillotined  tbi 
next  dav»Jnl]r  the  28tb,  1794.    Robespierre  endes- 
voored  in  vain  to  escape  a  pubfie  emention,  by  shoot- 
ing himself  ^^  ith  a  pistol  at  the  moment  of  ^ri- 
zure  i  but  be  only  fractured  his  lower  jaw,  anJ 
subjected  himeelf  to  protracted  sufieriog,  which  ex- 
citer! no  rompissinn.  Of  the  wretches  who  dUifrstti 
tile  revolution,  ilobespierre  was  the  most  notonoai, 
but  not  the  most  infamous.    He  did  not  court  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  like  Marat ;  he  smsissil  s» 
money.    He  was  politically  insane ;  and  wss  Mt, 
moreover,  the  author  of  all  the  enormities  with  whick 
he  has  been  chai^fed.   Among  his  coUesgocs  of  tbe 
committees,  and  eapaeiaily  thoea  who  w«a  aset  kao 
the  departments,  many  exercised  cruelties  which  Us 
exceeded  their  instructions,    lliose  who  coatntiuicj 
most  to  hia  overthrow,  and  were  loudest  in  thetf  le- 
cuaations  sgainst  him,  bad  profited  by  his  crinei,  a 
which  they  were  deeply  involved  ;  and,  like  tbe  sca^* 
goat  of  the  Jews,  he  was  charged  with  the  «irn 
the  whole  nation,  or  tather  of  the  Jacobin  goms- 
aaent.  In  tbe  memorial  firom  St.  Hdraa,  NtfMlM 
is  stated  to  have  sai  l  that  Robespierre  displayed  n 
his  conduct  more  extensive  aud  enliglueneJ  vie« 
than  have  been  generally  ascribed  to  him;  sndte 
he  intended  to  re-establish  or  ifr,  after  he  had  orer- 
tumed  the  contending  factions ;  but  not  l>€jng  po«t»- 
ful  enough  to  arrest  tbe  pro^esa  of  the  revolutioa. 
he  tuffisred  himeelf  to  be  earned  away  br  the  leoMt, 
as  was  tbe  case  with  all  before  Napoleon  mmssl^  «hs 
t  rii^r  i^r-  1  in  ;i  simdar  attempt.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
emperor  asserted  that,  when  with  too  army  at  JsuBt, 
be  had  seen  in  the  bands  of  the  brotiierof  llaBaifaa 
(In'iLsnif  rrc  letters  in  which  he  expressed  an  rntr". 
tion  to  put  ail  end  to  the  reign  of  terror.  Ua 
wholes  it  la  reasonable  to  conclude  that  80tDetbis< 
like  prinriule  and  genuine  enthoaiaam  gnidsdtkn 
hateful  ana  unhappy  man  in  the  first  instance;  Int. 
wholly  unable  to  govern  the  elements  of  wiiJ  dis- 
order afloat  around  him,  the  characteristic  cruelty  ti 
perplexed  eowanfiee  at  lengtb  became  Ua  only  toads- 
ment  cither  of  action  or  self  defence.    However  st' 
muiated,  his  career  exhibits  one  of  the  most  mnitA 
instances  of  cruelty  upon  record.    Among  tbe  pdb* 
lished  works  of  Robespierre  are,  "  Plaidoyer  pssr 
le  Sieur  Vissery,"  in  favour  of  the  right  of  setting sp 
electrical  conductors  R^^ainat  lightning ;  "Duconr* 
eouronn^  par  la  Soc.  Boy.  de  Mets  eur  Ice  FaoM 
Infiunanteai"  **EIok«  de  Graaeet.*'  in  which  As  as. 
thor  displays  an  attachment  to  monarchical  gorrm 
ment  and  rehgious  institutions;  "  Eloge  Je 
Dupaty;"  and  a  political  journal,  called  "  \jc  Dcics- 
'-rnrde  laCon'ilitution."  The  "Mrraoircsof  Rmufie, 
and  the  "  Papiers  trouvcs  chea  Kobectpi^rre,"  kt-, 
contain  much  curious  information  ooncemiog  him. 

ROBINS,  BENJAMIN,  an  eminent  msihaali 
eian,  who  was  bom  in  tbe  city  of  Bath  in  1707.  Bs 
receive  1  l  it  a  limited  education,  and  it  was  enllre?? 
by  his  own  industry  that  be  acquired  a.«ui&cNot 
amoont  of  knowledge  to  eaaUe  hia  to  bKoiata 
teacher  of  mathematics.  In  1742  he  published  j 
tise  on  tbe  new  principles  of  gunnery,  contaiDio|  ll)« 
ntolt  of  «  aeciaa  of  taperiaaBta  wbdi  ba  ^"' 
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niativa  to  die  force  of  gunpowderand  the  lenetiiioe 

of  the  atmosph ere  On  the  return  of  Commodore 
AiuoD,  Mr.  Kobins  wa^i  employed  to  draw  up  a  nar- 
ratife  of  the  eaipedttkm :  this  work  b«came  one  of 
the  moat  popular  works  of  the  kind  in  our  language. 
Mr.  Robins  became  engineer-general  to  the  East  In- 
dia company,  and  went  out  in  that  eepaeity^bnt  died 
«t  Fort  St.  David,  in  July  1751. 

KOBl>iSON,  ANASTASIA,  an  accompUshed 
musical  performer,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  por- 
trait peinter  in  good  practice.  Her  father  had  her 
hutnuted  in  music  by  the  first  masters  of  the  period, 
at  first  only  as  an  accoraplishment,  but  afterwards  it 
became  her  profession,  as  her  father  lost  bia  sight, 
and  tfaa  therafon  for  many  years  dependent  on  lue 
•laughter  for  support.  She  ni  idc  her  first  appearance 
in  public  at  the  concerts  in  York  Building,  and  her 
success  was  ooaplete.  Mrs.  Delanv,  who  traa  her 
friend  and  contemporary,  thus  describes  licr  personal 
appearance,  and  the  most  interesting  period  ot  her  life. 
Sne  aayt,"  Mrs.  Anastasia  K<  l  1 1  >  son  was  of  a  middliog 
stature,  nothaTidHomp,  butof  a  pleasing,  modest  coun- 
tenance, with  large  blue  eyes.  Her  deportment  was 
easy,  unafiecled  and  graceral,  her  manner  and  address 
veiy  engaging,  and  her  bduvMur  on  aU  occasions  that 
of  a  gentlewoman  with  perfect  propriety.  She  was 
not  only  liked  by  all  her  acauaintance,  bui  luvi d  and 
caressed  by  uersons  of  the  ni^hest  rank,  with  whom 
ahe  appearra  always  equal,  without  asraming.  Her 
father's  lu  ii-^e  in  Golden  Square  was  frt  ij  iriited  h\ 
all  the  men  of  genius  and  refined  taste  of  the  time^. 
Among  the  number  of  persons  of  distinction  who  fre- 
quented Mr  IJfil.in'^on's  house,  and  «:rempd  to  dis- 
tinguish his  daugiuer  in  a  particular  iuariner,  were 

the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  General  H  :  the 

latter  had  shown  a  long  attachment  to  her,  and  bin 
attentions  were  so  remarkable  that  they  seemed  more 
than  the  effects  of  comiaon  politeness  {  and  as  he  was 
«  venr  agreeaMe  nMni,and  in  good  circumstances,  he 
was  farourably  received,  not  doubting  but  that  his 
intentions  were  honourable.  A  declaration  of  a  very 
contrary  nature  was  treated  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
fl«rved,  though  Mrs.  A.  RolmMm  waa  very  mnch 
prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

"  Soon  after  this.  Lord  Peterborough  endeavoured 
to  convince  her  of  his  parttal  regard  for  her;  but, 
agrrrnhle  and  artful  as  he  xvas,  she  remained  very 
nnich  upon  her  guard,  which  rather  increased  than 
dimioished  his  admiration  and  passion  for  her.  Yet 
still  his  pride  stn-pplcd  with  hia  inclination;  for  all 
this  time  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in  pubUc, — a  cir- 
cumstance very  giievous  to  her ;  but.  urged  by  the 
best  of  motives,  she  submitted  to  it  in  order  to  assist 
her  parents,  whose  fortune  was  much  ndoeed  by  Mr. 
Robinson's  loss  of  sight,  which  deprived  hint oftiM 
benefit  of  hia  profession  as  a  painter. 

•*  At  length  Lend  PBtarborough  nude  hie  deeltra- 
tion  to  heron  honourable  terms;  he  fonnd  it  would 
be  vain  to  make  proposals  on  any  other ;  and  as  he 
oauttod  BO  cireamatanee  diat  conld  engage  her  es- 
teem and  gratitude,  she  accepted  them,  as  she  was 
sincerely  attached  to  hun.  He  earnestly  requested 
her  keeping  it  a  secret  till  it  was  a  more  convenient 
time  for  him  to  nnl;e  it  known,  to  which  she  readily 
consented,  hnvinga  perfect  conhdence  in  his  honour. 
Among  the  persons  of  distioetiMi  that  professed  a 
friendship  for  Mrs.  A.  Robinson  were  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Oxford,  daughter-in-law  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer Oxfoidt  who  not  ool/  bora  twj  pablic  tead- 
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mony  of  theh-  alfoedon  and  adaem  for  Mn.  RoInd- 

80n,  but  Lady  Oxforil  cittended  her  v.h?n  she  waa 
nrivately  marned  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and 
Lady  Peterborough  aver  acknowledged  her  obliga- 
tions with  the  warmest  gratitude;  and  after  Lady 
0.\ford's  death  she  was  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  duchess  of  Portlano,  Lady  Oxford's  dao^ter^ 
and  was  ahvny^  inpntioned  by  her  with  the  greateat 
kmdness  for  li.c  luany  tnenUly  offices  she  used  to  do 
her  in  her  childhood  when  in  tmSy  Ondfoid'a  fiunllyf 
which  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  duchiai 
of  Portland's  noble  and  generous  heart. 

"  Mrs.  A.  Robinson  had  one  sister,  a  very  pretty 
accomplished  woman,  who  manried  Dr.  Arbuthnot'a 
broAer.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Bobfaison,  Lord 
Peterborough  took  a  house  near  Fulham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  own  villa  at  Parson's  Green« 
where  he  settled  Mrs.  Ralnnaoii  and  her  mother. 
They  never  lived  nrifh  r  the  snme  roof  till  the  earl, 
being  Keized  with  a  viuknt  tit  ot  illness,  solicited  her 
to  attend  him  at  Mount  Bevis,  near  Sonthampton, 
wh'rh  she  refii'^pd  ^vi^h  firmness  but  upon  condition 
that,  Lhough  uii'd  denied  to  lake  his  name,  she  might 
be  permitted  to  wear  her  wedding-ring ;  to  whieb* 
finding  her  inexorable,  he  at  length  consented. 

"  Uu  haughty  spirit  was  still  reluctant  to  the  mak- 
ing a  declaration  that  would  have  done  justice  to  so 
worthv  a  character  as  the  person  to  whom  he  waa  now 
unitea ;  and,  indeed,  hii  uneoatroUable  temper  and 
high  opinion  of  his  o  vn  fu  tions  made  him  a  very 
awful  husband,  ill  smted  to  Lady  Peterborough's 
good  aanae,  andahle  temper,  and  deueate  aentfanenta. 
She  was  a  Roman  catholic,  but  nrvpr  gnvp  offence  to 
those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  though  very  strict  in 
what  she  thought  her  doty.  Her  excellent  prindplaa 
and  fortitndt'  of  mind  supported  her  through  many 
!>evere  trials  in  iier  conjugal  state.  But  at  last  he 
prevailed  on  himself  to  do  her  justice,  instigated,  it 
is  supposed,  by  his  bad  state  of  health,  which  obliged 
him  to  seek  another  climate,  and  she  absolutely  refused 
to  go  with  him  unless  he  declared  his  marriage :  her  at- 
tendance upon  him  inhis  iilneaa  nearlycoather  her  life. 

**  He  appointwl  a  day  for  all  hia  naanat  nktiona 
to  meet  him  at  the  apartment  over  the  gateway  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  belonging  to  Mr.  Points,  who  was 
maniiad  to  Load  Patarooroiigh'e  niece,  and  at  that 
time  preceptor  to  Prince  William,  afterwards  duke 
of  Cumberland.  Lord  Peterborough  also  appontod 
Lady  PeteriMVOUgli  to  be  there  at  the  auna  time. 
\Vlien  they  were  all  a!4st>mlilfd,  he  began  a  most  elo- 
quent oration,  enumerating  all  the  virtues  and  per- 
fections of  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  and  the  rectitude  of^her 
conduct  during  his  long  acquaintance  with  her,  for 
which  he  acknowledged  his  great  obligations  and 
sincere  attachment,  declaring  he  was  determined  to 
do  her  that  justice  which  he  ought  to  have  done  long 
ago,  wUdi  waa  pnaenting  her  to  aU  hia  fiunSy  aa 
his  wife.  He  spoke  this  harangue  with  so  madh 
energy,  and  m  parts  so  pathetically,  that  Lady  PetaT'- 
borough,  not  being  ap|»iaed  of  hia  iatentiona,  waa 
so  affected  thai  iho  fainted  nwaj  in  the  nudat  of  ilia 
company. 

"  After  Lord  Peteihoroiigh's  death  she  lived  a  very 

retired  life,  chieflv  :it  Mount  Bp'v'is-,  nnd  wns  seldom 
prevailed  on  to  leave  thut  iidbualiun  but  by  the 
duebeaa  of  Portland,  who  was  always  happy  to  have 
her  company  at  Bulstroda  when  she  cooid  <^tain  it, 
and  often  viaited  her  at  her  own  hooaa. 
**  Among  Lofd  PMafboiong^'a  pipon  aho  Itauid 
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his  memoirs,  written  by  himself ;  in  wbkh  he  de- 
clared he  liad  been  guilty  of  such  actions  as  would 
liave  reflected  veiy  mucn  upon  Uis  character}  for 
whteh  reaaon  the  htirat  them.  This,  however,  c<m- 
tribufcd  to  complete  the  excellency  of  her  principles, 
thou|(h  it  did  not  fail  giving  odeuce  to  the  curious 
Inqoirwe  after  anecdotes  of  so  remarkable  a  dianeter 
as  that  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough." 

ROULNiSON,  SIR  CHRISTOl'UKR,  was  born 
in  1766,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
the  intention  of  entering  the  cliurch  ;  however, 
he  chanced  his  mind  and  chose  that  of  the  bar  in- 
stead. Having  entered  on  his  nenr  studies,  he,  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  William  Scott,  commenced  a  aeries  of 
reports  fn  the  high  court  of  admiralty :  the  first  ap- 
peared in  17'J7,  and  the  last  in  ]8()S.  Thouj^h  un- 
productive in  a  ^uniary  aense,  and  in  some  years 
attended  with  pomUvelow  to  Ae  e^tor,  diey  of 
exceeding  value  tn  Iiir  i  in  extending  his  connexions. 
He  had  the  year  itefore  advanced  bis  fortune  by  a 
marriage  widi  Catharine,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nichol- 
Bon,  Esq  ,  a  gentleman  of  independent  property  at  Li- 
verpool, and  descended  from  an  old  family  in  Berk- 
ahire.  In  Febniary  1SU5,  nine  years  after  his  admis- 
sion, heM-:i<i  promoted  to  the  lucrative  office  of  king's 
advocate,  and  knighted.  Many  of  the  prize  caut^es 
and  captures  of  which  he  had  the  management  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  were  of  great  importance  to  the 

fmbhc,  and  attended  with  eonsiderable  |»rivate  emo- 
uroent,      i  ral  of  them  realizing  to  him  more  than 
1000/.   In  1812  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself 
exceedinclf  wdl  m  the  eondaet  of  a  prosecution 
against  the  marquis  of  Sligo,  for  entirintr  seamen  and 
persuading  them  to  desert  from  the  king  8  service,  it 
rapeared  that  two  of  them  had  been  intoxicated  by 
the  (inarquis's  servant*:  at  Malta,  and  inveigled  on 
board  bis  yacht  j  and  ti  hen  the  vessel  was  searched 
the  marquis  of  Sligo  pledged  his  honour  that  they 
were  not  on  board.  Tlie  king's  advocate  warmed  into 
an  orator  (be  was  not  one  by  nature)  at  this  unworthy 
cheat;  and  the  peer  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced 
to  pw  a  fine  of  5000<.  and  to  be  impriaoned  four 
nonthff  m  Newgate.  In  1 8 18,  at  tiie  teqneat  of  mi- 
nister(»,  but  contrar}-  to  his  own  inclination,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  close  borough  of 
GaUlngton.  On  the  diaaolntion  of  parliament  m  1830 
he  was  again  returned  for  Callington,  at  the  instance 
of  government ;  but  a  petition  being  presented  against 
the  return,  and  bribwy  having  been  proved  against 
his  agents,  he  was  unseated  and  saddled  with  an  e\- 
nense  of  5000/.  Sir  Christopher  Robinson  succeeded 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  offices  of  chanceUorof  the  diocese 
of  Ivondon,  and  judge  of  the  ]irf^rogative  ceurt  and 
court  of  peculiars,  on  the  urL^LiUatiou  of  the  ajch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  oishop  of  London.  He 
trod  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  and  emulated 
with  success  his  patient  diligence  and  ever-watchful 
accuracy  in  determining  the  grave  and  delicate  ques- 
tions of  marriage  and  divorce.    Owing  to  the  in- 
rreaeinf^  infirmittec  of  Lord  StoweU,  he  undertook  for 
several  years  to  transcribe  and  read  in  court  the  de- 
crees of  that  venerable  judge,  and  at  length,  on  liis  re- 
tirement in  1837>  vas  called  upon  to  fill  the  vacant 
seat  in  the  court  of  admiralty.    Sir  riiristopher  pre- 
sided over  the  admiralty  court  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace,  when  there  were  no  cases  of  momentous 
interest  involving  the  credit  of  the  flag  of  England 


of  clairoa  of  aalvage  and  mariBers'  wa^e^  and  coa- 

struction  of  the  pilot  act,  and  to  what  officer  proptrtf 
belong  the  royal  tish  described  by  charter,  U>  int, 
**  aturgeone,  grampuses,  whales,  porpoises,  doIphiDN 
riggs,  graspes,  and  generally  whatt-vt-r  otb«  toi!, 
havmg  in  themselves  great  and  immense  sue,()riatr 
Such  topics  do  not  require  muc^i  resevtkorkfil 
artimen,  but  all  that  was  requisite  they  obtair.editiin 
bands  of  tins  pains-taking  judge.  Hm  ment&UDrr- 
gicH  were  of  late  in  some  degree  dulled  by  a  dj«i<f, 
which  proved  to  be  an  effusion  of  water  on  thebtai:. 
and  terminated  fatally  on  the  nighl  o»  Sunday,  .\[r.; 
21,1 833.  He  had  complained  of  indisposition,  %hn 
was  attributed  to  the  prevailing  influenza,  and  rKini 
to  reat  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  in  the  full  ei- 
jiectation  of  being  able  on  the  morrow  to  rt-suaieli; 
duties  of  bis  office.  He  had  attuned  bis  siitj-«ev{sii 
year.  Hie  reraaiaB  were  intcmd  m  the  dntrdk^ 
of  St.  l^enedict.  Doctors'  Commons. 

The  work  which  has  been  already  referred  to  W5«s 
that  the  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  a  KciMd» 
s'iciil  scholar,  and  v^cV.  ver^-^d  in  modern  langui^^^ 
He  published,  in  adaitu)n,  "  A  Report  of  the  J  u  J; 
ment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  on  the  Sveiiia 
Convoy,  pronounced  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Ju!i«  111 
1790;"  '*  A  Translation  of  the  Chapters  «i 
2S7  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  relating  to  tlw  Prc; 
Law,"  1800;  and  "Coll^tanea  Maritimai  htmfi 
Collection  of  Ptablie  Instruments  tending  to  iUoftnK 
the  History  and  Pract;  i   if  Prize  Law,"  1801. 

ROBLNSON,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  miiwterofut 
English  ^ureh  in  HoDand,  to  whteh  the  first  leakn 
of  New  England  belonged.  He  w:is  N  rr  inGriS 
Briuin  in  1575,  and  educated  at  Cambrttige.  titx 
some  time  held  a  benefiea  fai  the  estahlisMd  6mA, 
but  in  1602  became  pastor  of  a  di.ssenting  entire 
tion  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  cunseijue^.:!:  ^ 
persecution  wentwith  them  to  Holland  in  160S.  .Viut 
a  short  residence  at  Am!«terdam  tbey  removetltolyf" 
den.  His  talents  and  reputation  were  sucii  thi:  k 
held  n  public  disputation  with  Episcopius  in  icli 
A  part  of  bia  church  emigrated  to  Pl3rmouth  uil^ 
and  it  was  hit  intention  to  follow  them  with  tlK» 
mainder;  but  his  .suilden  death,  in  Manrh 
prevented  it.  He  was  distinguiabed  for  kmof, 
liheraltty,  and  piety. 

RORINSOX,  MARY,  a  female  whose gr"'?"- 
sonal  beauty,  combmed  with  some  literary  as  vtl  ^ 
histrionic  taunt,  procured  her.  in  tlw  latter  part  cf  ii 
last  century,  a  degree  of  attention  much  inrreaseilii 
the  notoriety  of  a  temporar}*  connexion  estabIl^il^• 
betwosB  bar  and  the  then  heir-apparent.  Mn 
binson  was  married  very  early  in  life  to  a  husbaoii 
had  hut  little  to  maintain  her,  and  for  some  tiinr  sb« 
shared  in  his  misfortunes ;  but  at  length  she  bad  r^ 
course  to  the  stage  j  and  while  (Kirformiog  tbe  cfi> 
racter  of  Perdita  in  Shakspeare's  "  Winter*!  W*;' 
captivated  the  youthful  arteetions  of  the  distiuguisa^ 
personage  akeady  alluded  to.  Tbia  connerioe  la^ 
abottt  two  years.  After  a  short  recess  from  anedta 
life  into  which  her '\.\pologies "  ti  ll  us  <he«i«dnv?^ 
by  necessity,  she  formed  another  connexioa  of 
aame  kind,  which  tb^  allow  was  from  choicr.  v  >^ 
a  gentleman  of  the  array,  and  lavished  the  wfaoi*  <^ 
her  disposable  property  on  thia  new  favourite. 
also  loat  the  use  of  her  limba  in  foHovring  bin,  dunt; 
spvere  winter  night,  to  a  sea-port  where  she  b*»i 


and  the  polity  of  nations,  such  as  are  wont  to  present  1  to  r^^lieve  him  from  a  temuorar}'  embarrassment. 
th«iiiiel?es  in  n  tiiiM  of  mr.  They  oanaiated  chiefly  j  long  after  aha  went  to  the  oontifleBt  for  bar  boA 
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snd  remained  dura  about  fire  yean.   On  ber  return 

in  17SH  she  commenced  her  literary  eareer,  in  which 
she  bad  considerable  success.  In  lb(K)  her  health 
be^n  to  decbne  rapidly,  principally  for  want  of  pro- 
per exerci««,  for  she  never  recovered  tHe  nao  of  her 
IhnlM  I  and  after  lingering  for  tome  thne,  ehe  died  at 
KriKlefield  Green,  on  the  'isth  of  December  in  that 
year,  and  was  buried  in  Old  Windsor  churchyard. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  her  publications :  "Poems," 
in  two  volumes ;  *'  LtpilimateSonnet*,  withThouLfhta 
on  Poetical  Subjects,  and  Aiiccdotts  of  the  Grecian 
Poetess  Sappho;"  "  A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Queen  of  France;"  "  A  Monody  to  the  Memory 
of  Sir  Joshtia  RejTiolds;"  «' Modern  Manners,  a  Sa- 
tire, in  t«o  Cantos;"  "  The  Sicilian  Lover,  a  Tra- 
gedy, in  five  acts ;"  "  Sight,  1  iie  Cavern  of  Woe,  and 
Sohtnde,  three  Poemt ;  a  iiampUet  in  vindication 
of  the  queen  of  France,  pimlishcd  without  a  name; 
A  pamphlet  entitled  "Thonghs  on  tlic  Condition  of 


Women,  and  the  Injostice  of  Mental  Subordination;" 
"Viccnza,"  a  romance;  '*  The  t Widow,"  a  novel; 
*'  Augchxia,"  a  novel  j  "  Hubert  de  Sevrac,"  a  ro- 
mance ;  "  Wokingham,"  a  novel ;  "  The  False 
Friend."  a  novel ;  "  The  Natural  Daughter ;"  '*  Ly- 
Tieal  TMee  j"  **  A  Pietare  of  PUermo.  Translated 
from  Dr.  Hagcr  ;"  "Tlie  Lucky  Escape  and  "  .\'o- 
body*"  a  comedy.  Of  all  the  above  works,  it  is 
ntrobable  that  her  poems  will  longest  eontitiite  to 
be  read.  She  bad  in  her  earliest  efforts  of  this 
kind  a<iopted  the  false  style  of  the  Delia  Crusca 
fichnol,  so  happily  ridiculf:d  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Baviad"  and  "  Maeviad ;"  but  ber  later  productions 
displayed  a  more  correct  taste,  and  more  ease  and 
elegance  of  veniAeatioD,  with  eqiial  riehneaa  of  ima- 
gination. 
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KOBINSON,  THOMAS,  a  theological  writer,  who 

was  horn  in  1749  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  After 
receivinij  the  rudiioi  tits  of  a  good  education  in  his 
native  town,  lie  itmovcd  to  Tiinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge»  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  177^  He 
was  the  author  of  several  devotional  works,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  called  "  I'hc  Christian  System 
Unfolded."  He  died  in  1$13  in  Leicester,  at  which 
town  he  had  held  a  Hvivf  for  thtrty-ltve  year*. 

ROB-ROY.  or  ROBERTTHERED,  a  celebrated 
Highland  chief,  whose  true  name  was  Robert  Mac- 
gregor,  bnt  who  assumed  that  of  Campbell  on  account 
of  the  outlawr)'  of  the  clan  MacfrrcL;or  by  tlie  Scotch 
parliament  in  1062.  He  was  horn  about  ItitiU.  Ills 
mother  was  a  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  ajid  bis  wife, 
Helen,  a  Campbell  of  Glenfalloch.  Like  many  other 
Highland  gentlemen,  Rob- Roy  was  a  drover  pirevions 
to  the  rcl)eHion  of  171'),  in  which  he  joined  the  adhc- 
rents  of  the  pretender.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  the  duke  of  Montrose,  witli  whom  Rob-Rof 
had  previously  had  a  quarrel,  took  tbeopportimity  to 
deprive  him  of  his  estates  ;  and  the  latter  began  to  in- 
demnify himself  by  a  xvar  of  reprisals  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  duke.  An  English  garrison  was  stationed 
at  InTeraiaid,  near  Aberfoyle,  the  elaekan  residence  of 
Roh-lloy ;  hut  his  activity  and  courage  saved  hun  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies^  from  whom  be  continued 
for  some  tine  to  levy  bhck>inaiL  He  ^ed  in  1 743. 
His  fortunes  and  those  of  bis  clan  fom  tlw  snbjaet* 
of  the  popular  romance  of"  Rob- Roy.'* 

IIOBSON,  GEORGE  FENNEL,  a  talented  Rof. 
lish  artist,  who  was  a  native  of  Durham,  and  at  a 
very  early  age  displaved  his  love  for  painting,  all  bia 
leisure  being  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  pe- 
culiar talent.  If  an  artist  visited  Durham  for  tho 


ROBINSON,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  dissenting  purpose  of  sketching  its  beautiful  and  romantic 

vine,  who  was  horn  in  Norfo'k  in  1735,  and  cdu-  scenery,  George  Robson  was  to  be  found  hauf^ing 


di 

cated  at  a  grammar-SLhuol  in  bis  native  county  ;  but 
owing  to  the  loss  of  bis  father  and  the  humble  cir- 
cumstances of  his  mother,  he  was  apprenticed  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  a  hair- dresser  in  London.  Having 
attached  himself  to  Geoi]ge  Whiteiield,  he  became  a 
preacher  among  the  Calvinistie  Methodists,  but  sub- 
■eqnently  relinquished  his  connexion  with  the  Me- 
thodists and  estaldished  an  independent  concfregation 
at  Norwich,  over  which  he  presided.  He  was  after- 
wank  chosen  pastor  to  a  small  Anabaptist  congrega- 
tion at  Cnmbridf^e,  and  retained  this  situation  durinj?^ 
the  remainder  of  his  bfe.  In  1773  he  removed  to 
Chnsierton,  near  Cambridge,  where  be  engaged  in 
trade  as  a  farmer,  corn-dealer,  and  coal-rnerchant. 
His  learning  and  abilities  procured  hira  much  respect 
from  the  members  of  the  university  and  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  established  church}  and  he  received 
ofl^rs  of  promotion  if  he  would  become  a  conformist, 
which  be  declined.  In  1774  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  the  sermons  of  Saurin,  with  memoirs  of  the 
reformation  in  France,  and  the  life  of  Saurin.  In 
1776  wTis  published  his  "Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Je- 
sus Christ,"  ^'(rc.  Amon;;  his  other  works  arc  his 
"Plan  of  Lectures  on  Nonconformity,"  "The  Ge- 
neral Doctrine  of  Toleration."  "  Slavery  Inconsistent 
with  Christianity,"  and  "  Sixteen  Discourses,"  which 
had  been  delivered  extempore  to  illiterate  audiences 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge.  These  were  ver^  llbe> 
nd  Oft  doctrinal  points;  and  his  tendency  to  unitarian 
princioles  soon  became  known,  although  he  still  con- 
tinued his  mimsterial  labours  at  Cambridge.  He 
died  in  1790k  in  Uw  fi^r^ifi^  yaw  of  hit  age. 


scenery, 

on  his  footsteps,  walking  by  his  side,  and  eagerly 
watdiing  the  progress  of  his  labours.  At  lengm  ha 
was  put  under  Mr.  Harle,  the  only  drawing-master 
the  city  furnished ;  but  be  refused  tu  take  money  for 
the  lessons  he  gave,  saying  the  boy  had  already  got 
beyond  his  instruction.  Before  he  was  twenty  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  soon  known  as  a  most 
active  and  persevennfj  student.  His  first  publication 
was  a  view  of  his  native  city,  the  profits  of  which 
enabled  him  to  vimt  the  Highlands  of  Scodand— a 
visit  which  be  bad  Inn?  ardently  desired.  In  the 
habit  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  wailet  at  bis  back,  and 
Scott's  poem,  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  in  his 
pocket,  he  wandered  over  the  mountains  winter  and 
summer,  till  he  became  familiar  with  the  varioua  as- 
pects they  presented  under  the  different  changes  of 
season,  and  laid  up  a  stock  of  materials  which  lastMi 
him  his  Ufe.  On  nis  return  he  published  outlines  of 
the  Grampian  mountains. 

In  lb  13  be  first  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  in  the 
ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  of  painters  in 
water-colours,  and  was  elected  a  member  the  follow- 
ing year.  But  it  was  not  till  the  exhibition  of  I  SI  5 
that  his  works  commanded  that  pubUc  attention  wUdl 
gained  for  him  extensive  and  abundant  patronage. 
From  this  time  his  interests  became  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  society.  All  his  private  cares,  all 
his  public  exertions,  were  directed .  into  this  one 
channeL   H«  hboored  bard  and  eShctively. 

As  an  artist  Mr.  Robson  was  remarkable  for  vigour 
of  execution.  Hisconception  of  form  might  be  some- 
times witiiig  in  gitndcittj  but  ltb«ffi»cl  md  cokw 
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were  always  powerful.  The  Scottish  hills  had  strongly 

impressed  their  awful  character  on  his  imagination 
The  calm  of  his  own  mind  associated  itself  with  these 
scenes  of  peace  and  loneliness,  even  when  settled  alto 
gether  in  the  south,  and  drawing  his  materials  from 
things  around  him    One  of  his  last  and  best  pictures 
was  a  view  of  London  from  one  of  the  bridges  before 
sunrise,  "  when  all  that  mighty  heart  ia  lying  still.' 
As  a  man,  Robson  was  distinguished  by  etraightfor 
ward  integrity,  modesty,  ingenuousness,  and  un 
bounded  benevolence.    Mr.  Robson  died  at  an  early 
age  in  1 833 

ROCHAMBEAU,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DONA 
TIEN  DE  VIM  EUR,   COMPrE  DE,  a  distiu 

Suished  marshal  of  France,  who  was  born  at  Ven- 
ome  in  1725,  and  entered  the  army  at  the  age  o  * 
sixteen,  and  ser^'ed  in  Germany  under  Marshal  Bro- 
gho.    In  I746hebecameaid-de-camp  to  Louis  Philip 
duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  afterwards  obtaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  of  La  Marche,  distinguishec 
kimself  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  where  he  was  wounded 
obtained  fresh  laurels  at  Creveldt,  Minden,  Corbach 
and  Clostercamp ;  and  having  been  made  lieutenant- 
general,  was  in  1780  sent  with  an  army  of  6000  men 
to  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Having  disembarked  in  Rhode  Island,  he  acted  in 
concert  with  Washington,  first  against  Clinton,  in 
NewYork,  and  then  against Cornwallis,  rendering  im 
portant  ser^-ices  at  tlie  siege  of  Yorktown,  which  were 
rewarded  by  a  present  of  two  cannons  taken  from 
Lord  Cornwallis.    After  the  revolution,  Rochambeau 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal  by  Louis  XVI. 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
north.    He  was  soon  superseded  by  more  active 
officers,  and  being  calumniated  by  the  popular  jour- 
nalists, he  addressed  to  the  legislative  assembly  a  vin 
dication  of  his  conduct.   A  decree  of  approbation  was 
consequently  passed  in  May  1792,  ana  he  retired  to 
his  estate  near  Vendome,  with  a  determination  to  in 
terfere  no  more  with  public  affairs.    He  was  subse 
quently  arrested,  and  narrowly  escaped  suffering  death 
under  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre.    In  1803  he  was 
presented  to  Bonaparte,  who  in  the  year  following 
gave  him  a  pension  and  the  cross  of  grand  officer  of 
the  legion  of  honour.   His  death  took  place  in  1807. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  LIANCOURT  FRAN 
COIS  ALEXANDRE  FREDERIC,  DUKE  DE 
LA. — This  French  nobleman  was  bom  in  1747,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly  in 
1789,  after  the  dissolution  of  which  he  took  the  mi- 
litary command  at  Rouen  in  his  capacity  of  lieutenant- 
general.  After  the  10th  of  August  the  duke  de 
Liancourt,  as  he  was  then  styled,  left  France  and 
resided  for  eighteen  months  in  England.  He  then 
travelled  through  the  United  States,  which  he 
left  in  1798,  and  after  the  1 8th  Brumaire  returned 
to  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  useful  arts  and  to  benevolent  offices.  It 
was  through  his  influence  that  vaccination  was  in- 
troduced into  France.  After  the  restoration  he  was 
created  a  peer,  but,  on  account  of  the  liberality  of  his 
sentiments,  was,  in  1823  and  1824,  excluded  from 
the  council  of  state,  and  removed  from  the  several 
boards  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  among  others, 
of  that  for  the  encouragement  of  vaccination.  This 
venerable  philanthropist  and  patriot,  whose  last  years 
were  persecuted  by  the  intemperate  zeal  of  political 
bigotry,  died  at  Paris  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  yean.   His  life  by  his  son  was  publiahed  the 


same  year.  His  principal  work  is  his  "  Voyage  dans 
les  Etats-Unis 

ROCHEFOUCAULD.  FRANCOIS.  DUKE  DE 
LA,  prince  of  Marsillac.  a  wit  and  nobleman  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  in  I6l3.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  the  most  brilliant  noble* 
man  about  the  court,  and,  by  his  share  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  celebrated  duchess  of  Longueville,  wu 
involved  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  sig- 
nalized his  courage  at  the  battle  of  St.  Antoine,  is 
Paris,  and  received  a  shot  which  for  some  time  de- 

K rived  him  of  sight.  At  a  more  advanced  period  kii 
ouse  was  the  resort  of  the  best  company  at  Pwu, 
including  Boileau,  Racine,  and  the  mesdamet  Si' 
vign4,  and  La  Fayette.  He  died  in  1680.  in  his  sixty, 
eighth  year.  This  nobleman  \vrote  "  Memoires  de 
la  R^gence  d'Anne  d'Autriche."  a  spirited  and  faith- 
ful representation  of  that  period ;  but  he  is  chiefiy 
famous  for  a  work  entitled  "  Inflections  et  Maximes," 
founded  on  the  principle  that  self-love  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  actions.  The  favourite  residence  of 
this  nobleman  is  depicted  beneath. 


ROCHEJAQUELEIN,  HENRI  DE  LA.  the  hero 

of  Vendue,  was  bom  at  Chatillon,  in  Poitou,  in  1772- 
The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  hanng  risen  m 
the  royal  cause,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,'aBd 
led  them  against  the  republican  troops  after  a  short 
harangue  : — Allans  chercher  rennemi ;  si  j«  rtetk, 
tuez-moi ;  [sifacance,  suivfs-moi ;  sije  mettrs,  vrtga- 
mm.  After  gaining  sixteen  victories  in  ten  moatlii> 
he  fell,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1794,  in  a  single  combat  with  one  of  the  re- 
publican soldiers.  Marie  Louise,  marchioness  de  li 
Kochepaquelein,  wife  of  his  elder  brother,  who  fell  in 
Vendee  in  1615,  has  written  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in 
the  Vend^^e." 

ROCHESTER,  JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF- 
Thia  celebrated  nobleman  was  bom  at  Ditchley  in 
1647,  and  educated  at  Wadham  college,  Oxford.  In 
1665  he  entered  the  naval  8er>'ice,  and  distinguished 
himself  under  Admiral  Sandwich.  Rochester  earlr 
in  life  addicted  himself  to  habits  of  intemperunre,  and 
when  he  afterwards  became  attached  to  the  court  his 
moral  principles  became  exceedingly  corrupt.  Of 
lis  want  of  common  decency  we  have  abuaaance  of 
iroofs  in  his  poetical  and  other  writings  :  fiodinc  it 
not  convenient  to  admit  theauthority  of  lawswhichhe 
was  resolved  not  to  obey,  he  sheltered  his  mckeJncn 
}ehind  infldelity.    As  he  excelled  in  that  ooi*j 
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_  ^  J  which  wine  iaetlMb  hi"  compa- 
nions ezffeTly  encounaed  htm  in  «xeeta,uidha  will* 
ingly  indulged,  till,  aahe  confessed  to  Dr.  Barnet,  he 
was  for  five  years  together  "continually  drunk,"  or 
M  much  iniiuiied  by  freauent  ebriety,as  in  no  intcr- 
vtl  ta  be  matter  of  InmseD.  "  In  tbu  state  he  played 
many  frolics,  which  it  Ik  not  for  his  honour  that  we 
ahoiild  remember,  and  which  are  not  now  distinctly 
known.  He  oAmi  pursued  low  amonra  in  mean  dis- 
guises, and  always  acted  with  great  exactness  and 
dexterity  the  characters  which  he  assumed  ;  indeed, 
he  once  erected  a  stage  on  Tower  Hill  and  harangued 
the  ])opuhtce  as  a  mountebank,  and,  hanqg  made 
physic  part  of  his  stndf,  it  laid  to  bave  practited  it 
•uccessmlly.  Rochester  was  so  much  in  mour  with 
King  Charles  that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock 
Park.  Having  an  active  and  in^juisicive  (mind  he 
never,  except  in  his  paroxysms  of  mtetnperance,  was 
wholly  negligentof  atttdy;  he  read  what  is  considered 
«a  polite  ioOTiing  to  much  that  he  it  mentioned  by 
Wood  at  the  greatest  scholar  of  at!  the  notnHty. 
Somelimes  he  retired  into  the  cmintry,  and  amused 
himaelf  with  writing  libels  in  which  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  eonfine  bitndf  to  tmA.  fiOt  ftvoorite  an- 
tbor  in  French  was  Boileau,  and  in  English,  Cowley." 

"  Thus,"  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  **  in  a  course  of 
drunken  guety  and  groea  aensuality.  with  intervab  of 
study  perhaps  yet  more  criminal,  with  an  avowed 
contempt  of  all  decency  and  order,  a  total  disregard 
to  every  moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
obligation,  Rochester  lived  worthless  and  usslets,  and 
blned  out  bit  youth  and  bit  beaKh  in  Itvith  voluptu- 
ousness, till,  at  the  o^e  of  one  and  thirty,  he  had  ex 
hausted  the  fund  of  Ufe  and  reduced  himself  to  a 
•tale  ef  veaknett  and  decay.  At  thit  time  he  was 
led  to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he 
laid  open,  with  great  freedom,  the  teoour  of  his  opi- 
nions and  the  course  of  his  liJfe,  and  from  whom  ne 
xeoeived  tuch  conviction  of  the  leatonableness  of 
moral  daty,  and  the  truth  of  Cbriatianity,  as  pro- 
duced a  total  change  1>oth  of  his  manners  and  opi- 
nions. The  account  of  these  salutary  coniierences  is 
given  by  Burnet  in  a  book  entitled  "some  Passages 
of  the  llife  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester," 
which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
philosopber  for  Ita  tigonenlt,  and  the  Hint  for  itt 

The  work  which  Johnson  thus  strongly  eulogises 
deserves  all  the  praise  he  has  given  it,  and,  as  the 
labours  of  Burnet  really  led  the  way  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  diie  dittohiie  nobleman,  we  eannot  do  better 

than  narrate  them  in  his  own  words.  He  says  "The 
three  chief  things  we  talked  about  were  morality, 
natml  rdigion,  and  revealed  religion,  Christianity  in 
particular.  For  moralitv,  he  confessed,  he  saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  both  £or  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  preservation  m  health,  life,  and  friend- 
■hip,  and  wat  very  mneh  atbamed  of  hit  former  prac- 
ticet,  rather  beemae  be  had  made  Umtetf  a  beast, 
and  had  brought  pain  and  sickneat  onhii^  body,  and 
had  suffered  muoh  in  his  reuutation,  than  from  any 
deep  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being  or  another  state. 
But  so  far  this  went  with  him  that  he  resolved  firmly 
to  change  the  course  of  his  life,  which  he  thought 
be  should  effect  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  bad 
not  a  few  no  less  solid  than  pleasant  notions  con- 
cerning the  folly  and  madness  of  vice.  But  he  con- 
fnsed  that  he  had  no  remortt  ftrUi  ptlt  aetifllll  M 
BlOOBAPHY.— Vol*.  U. 
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offences  ag»nst  God,  but  only  as  injuries  to  himself 
and  to  mankind.   Upon  this  su^ect  I  showed  him 
the  defects  of  philo»o{)h)  for  reforming  the  world. 
'I'll  it  it  was  a  matter  of  speculation  which  hut  few 
either  had  tiie  leisure  or  the  capacity  to  enquiry  into; 
but  the  principle  that  nmat  rdom  mankind  must  bo 
obvious  to  every  man's  understanding.    Hiat  philo- 
sophy, in  matters  of  morality,  beyond  the  great  hnes 
of  our  duty,  had  no  very  certain  fixed  nue,  but,  in 
the  lesser  offices  and  instances  of  our  duty,  went  much 
by  the  fancies  of  men  and  customs  of  nations,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  have  authority  enough  to 
bear  oiown  the  propentitiet  of  nature,  appetite,  or 
paation  t  for  which  I  inttaneed  in  theae  two  points ; 
the  one  wraa  about  that  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  to  ex- 
tirpate all  sort  of  passion  and  concern  for  any  thing. 
That,  take  it  by  one  hand,  seem^  desirable,  l>ecau8e. 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  make  all  the  in- 
cidents of  life  easy;  but  I  think  it  cannot,  because 
nature,  after  all  our  striving  against  it,  will  hull  re- 
turn to  itself;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolved  the 
bonds  of  nature  and  friendship,  and  slackened  indus- 
try, which  will  move  but  dully  withfmt  un  inward 
heat,  and,  if  it  deUvered  a  man  from  any  troubles,  it 
deprived  him  of  tbe  dttef  pleaturet  of  VSe,  wlndi 
arise  from  friendship.   Tlie  other  was  concerning  the 
rettraint  of  plea.sure,  how  far  that  was  to  go.  Upon 
tbia  he  told  me  the  two  maxims  of  his  morality  thea 
were,  that  he  should  do  nothing  to  the  hurt  of  any 
other,  or  that  might  prejudice  his  own  health  ;  and 
he  thought  that  all  pleasure,  when  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  these,  waa  to  be  indulged  at  tbe  gratificatioa 
of  onr  natural  appetitet.  It  teemed  nnreatonablo 
to  imagine  these  were  put  into  a  man  only  to  be  re- 
strained or  curbed  to  such  a  narrowness ;  this  he  ap- 
plied to  the  freenae  of  wine  and  women. 

"  To  this  1  answered,  that  if  appetites  being  natural 
was  an  argument  for  the  indulging  them,  then  tbe 
revengefiil  might  as  well  allege  it  for  murder,  and 
the  covetout  for  ttealing,  whose  appetites  wre  no  lest 
keen  on  those  objeeti,  and  yet  it  is  acknowledged  that 
these  appetites  ought  to  be  ctubed.    If  the  difference 
is  urged  from  the  injury  that  another  perton  reoeivet, 
the  injury  it  at  great  ir  a  man*t  wife  it  dtfiled  orbit 
daughter  corrupted  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  let  his  appetites  loose  to  vagrant  lusts,  and  not  to 
transgress  in  these  particulars,  so  there  was  no  curiogf 
the  disorders  that  must  arise  from  thence  but  by  ce> 
gulating  these  appetites.   And  why  should  we  not 
as  well  think  that  God  intended  our  brutish  and  sen- 
tual  appetttea  ahouhl  be  govemedjby  our  reason  at 
that  tiM  fieieeneat  of  btattt  dioold  m  managed  and 
tamed  by  the  wisdom  and  for  the  use  of  man  ?  So 
that  it  is  no  real  absurdity  to  grant  that  appetites  were 
put  into  men  on  purpose  to  exercise  their  reason  in 
the  restraint  and  government  of  them,  which  to  be 
able  to  do  ministers  a  higher  and  more  lasting  plea- 
stu-e  to  a  man  than  to  give  them  their  full  scope  and 
range.    And,  if  other  rules  of  philosophy  oe  ob- 
served, sudi  at  die  avoiding  those  objects  that  stir 
passion,  nothing  raises  hi)<h^r  pa-ssions  than  ungo- 
vemed  lust}  nothing  darkons  the  underatanding 
and  depreeees  a  man's  mind  more;  nor  it  toy  tiling 
managed  with  more  frc(]uent  returns  of  other  im- 
moralities, such  as  oiilbs  and  imprecations,  which  are 
only  intended  to  eompass  what  is  desired :  the  ex- 
pense  that  is  necessary  to  maintain  these  irregular- 
ities makes  a  man  false  in  his  other  dealings.  Ail 
thii  be  tedy  eonfoned  waa  troffi  iqpoawl ' '  ~ 
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dnl  If  it  was  reaionable  foraimui  to  regulate  his  ap- 

p0lit0  in  thingst  which  he  knew  were  hurtful  to  him, 
was  it  not  us  reasonable  for  God  to  prescribe  a  regu- 
lation of  those  appetites  whose  unrestrained  course 
did  produce  such  mischievous  effects  i  That  it  oould 
not  M  denied,  but  doing  to  others  wtiat  we  w«nild 
have  others  do  unto  us  was  a  just  rule :  those  men, 
theot  that  knew  how  extremely  sensible  they  them- 
•dves  woiild  Im  of  libe  dislioiiOQr  of  their  lamifies  in 
the  case  of  their  wives  or  daughters,  must  needs  con- 
demn themselves  for  doing  that  which  they  could  not 
bew  from  another ;  and  if  the  peace  of  mankind,  and 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  our  whole  life,  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  measures  of  our  actions,  then  let  all 
the  world  judge  whether  a  man  that  confines  his  ap- 
petite, and  lives  contented,  at  home,  is  not  much  hap. 
pier^an  those  that  let  their  deritcs  run  after  forbid- 
den  objects.   The  thing  being  granted  to  be  better 
in  itself,  then  the  question  fidls  between  the  restraint 
of  appetite  in  some  instances,  and  the  freedom  of 
a  man's  thoujfhts,  the  soundness  of  his  health,  his 
application  to  ail'airs,  with  the  easiness  of  his  whole 
life ;  whether  the  one  is  not  to  be  done  before  the 
Other  ?  As  to  the  difficulty  of  such  a  restraint*  though 
it  is  not  eas^  to  be  done  when  a  man  allows  himself 
many  liberties  in  which  it  is  not  possilile  for  him  to 
stop,  yet  those  who  avoid  the  occasions  that  mav 
kfaoHflo  tliese  inpore  flames,  and  keep  themsdves  well 
employed,  find  the  victory  nnd  dominion  over  them 
no  such  impossible  or  hard  matter  as  may  seem  at 
first  view ;  so  that,  though  the  philosophy  and  moral- 
ity of  this  point  were  plain,  yet  there  is  not  strength 
enough  in  that  principle  to  subdue  nature  and  a{>- 
petite.    Upon  tnis  I  urged  that  morality  could  not 
iM  a  strong  thing  unless  a  man  were  determined  by 
a  law  withm  hhnself ;  for,  if  be  only  measured  him- 
self by  decency,  or  the  laws  of  the  land,  this  would 
teach  him  only  to  use  such  cautious  in  bis  ill  prac- 
tices, that  they  should  not  break  out  too  visibly,  but 
would  never  carry  him  to  an  inward  and  universal 
probity ;  that  virtue  was  of  so  complicated  a  na- 
ture, toat  unless  a  man  came  entirely  within  its  dis- 
ciphne  he  oould  not  adhere  steadfastly  to  any  one 
precept,  for  vices  are  often  made  necessary  supports 
to  one   another;  that  this  cannot  be  done,  either 
Steadily  or  with  any  satisfaction,  unless  the  mind 
does  inwardly  comply  with,  or  delight  in,  the  dietates 
of  virtue  ;  and  that  could  not  be  effected  except  a 
man's  nature  were  internally  regenerated  and  changed 
bf  a  higher  prindple :  till  that  came  about  corrupt 
nature  would  be  strong  and  philosophy  but  feeble, 
especially  when  it  struggled  with  such  appetites  or 
passions  as  were  much  kindled  or  doqdy  tooted  in 
the  coostitutton  of  one's  body, 

"When  I  pressed  him  wim  the  secret  joys  that  a 
good  man  felt,  particularly  as  he  drew  near  death, 
and  the*horrors  of  ill  men,  especially  at  that  time,  he 
WM  willing  to  ascribe  it  to  the  impressions  they  had 
fimn  their  education  ;  but  lie  often  confessed  that, 
whether  the  business  of  religion  was  true  or  not,  be 
thought  those  who  had  the  persuanons  of  it,  and 
lived  so  that  they  bad  quiet  in  their  consciences,  and 
believed  God  governed  the  world,  and  acquiesced 
in  his  providence,  and  had  the  hope  of  an  en(iU"->< 
blessedness  in  another  state,  the  happiest  men  in  the 
worid,  and  said  he  wonld  give  all  that  he  was  master 
of  to  be  under  those  persuasions,  ami  to  have  the 
supports  and  joys  that  must  needs  flow  from  them. 
1  lud  Ugndw  mun  mot  of  all  oom^tiona  In  men^ 


principles  was  their  Ul  life,  which,  as  it  dsrkened  Aar 
minds  and  disabled  them  from  discernin|i  Wurr 
things,  80  it  made  it  necessary  for  tbem  to  txti  i;ut 
such  opinions  as  might  give  them  esse  from  tbott 
clamours  that  would  otherwise  have  beea  nmi 
within  them.   He  did  not  deny  but  tkat  afts  tk 
doing  of  some  things  he  felt  great  and  severe  dsl- 
lenges  within  himself,  but  he  said  be  felt  not  lb» 
afler  some  others  whidi  I  would  perhaps  edi  ftr 
greater  sins  thsn  those  that  affected  him  mort  we- 
ribly.   This,  I  said,  might  flow  from  the  iaotitn 
he  had  cast  himself  into,  which  bad  corrupt^  hs 
judgment  and  vitiated  bis  taste  of  things,  and  by  b 
long  continuance  in,  and  frequent  repeatini;  of,  mh 
immoralities,  he  had  made  them  so  familiar  to  his 
tiiat  they  were  become,  as  it  were,  natural  i  aadika 
it  was  no  wonder  if  he  bad  not  ao  emetswd 
what  was  good  or  evil,  as  a  feverish  min  or'S 
judge  of  tastes.    He  did  acknowledge  the  «bol(i]>- 
tem  of  religion,  if  believed,  was  a  greater  feasten 
of  quiet  than  any  other  thing  whatsoever;  ford 
the  quiet  he  bad  in  his  mind  was,  that  be  could  m 
think  so  good  a  bong  aa  the  Deity  wonld  I 
nuserable." 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  \ 
inp  discussion  to  the  point  where  the  hcentiOBia* 
terialist,  and  debauched  courtier,  became  csoriaa' 
of  the  error  of  Ms  ways,  and  a  firm  h^Bem  'uii 
truths  of  Christianity;  and  it  maybe  enonfh  VW 
we  add  his  own  written  declaration  to  that  efiecl  !> 
was  signed  a  few  days  prior  to  Ua  desth,«iiich 
place  July  26th,  1630. 

**  For  the  benefit  of  all  those  whom  I  issy  hfl 
drawn  into  sin  by  my  example  and  encoiiraytn* 
i  leave  to  the  world  Ibis  my  last  dedsrstion, 
deliver  in  the  presence  of  tne  great  God,  wbeb* 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and  before  whom  I  Kci* 
appearing  to  be  judged.  'Iliat,  from  the  botua  * 
my  soul,  I  detest  and  abhor  the  whols  tem$nij^ 
former  wicked  life ;  that  I  think  I  can  iifvrr 
ciently  admire  the  goodness  of  God,  who  fcj«  ^ 
me  a  true  sense  of  my  pernicious  opinions  itL  ■■» 
practices,  by  which  I  have  hitherto  lived  witbo«^f 
and  without  God  in  the  world :  have  been  sa^ 
enemy  to  Jesus  Christ,  doing  the  utmost  it*?-'-'' 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace.  And  that  the  gratt*  » 
timony  of  my  chanty  to  sneh  ia,  to  wan  tbem.  b  ■ 
name  of  God,  and,  as  they  regard  the  welfare  o^  "* 
immortal  souls,  no  more  to  deny  his  bciog.  ^  ^ 
providence,  or  [despiae  his  goodness;  no  vm  - 
make  a  mock  of  sin,  or  contemn  the  pure  sad  tg» 
lent  religion  of  my  ever  blessed  Redeemer,  Ansp 
whose  merits  alone,  1,  one  of  the  greatest  onsni* 
yet  hope  for  mercy  and  foigiveness. 


ROCKING  H.\M.  CHARLES  W.ATSONWP^ 
WORTH,  MARQUISOF.— This  nobleiwo  « hat 
in  im  and  succeeded  bis  fcdier  In  bis  btinu^  ^ 
tales  in  1750,  nnd  in  1765  became 
treasury  and  prime  minister.  American  afttfw*^ 
aft  that  time  nlaading  mliiMlof  ( 
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ingham  took  the  middle  way  of  repealing  the  stamp 
act,  and  declaring  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax 
the  colonies.  He  was  therefore  desf  rtri  hy  some  of 
bit  supporters,  among  others  by  Cbathum^  and  re. 
tind  from  the  ministry  in  1766.  He  afterwards  acted 
in  concert  with  Chatham,  in  opposition  to  the  North 
niinistry,  on  the  fall  of  which,  in  1782,  he  was  again 
placed  at  the  lu  a  ]  of  the  treasury,  but  died  in  the 
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same  year,  and  was  succMded  by  Iiord  Shelburne. 

BODNEY,  CiBSAK,  n  caldSrated  Ameriom  pa- 
triot, who  was  bom  at  Dover,  Delawart,  about  the 
yeir  1730.  His  father  went  orer  to  that  country  with 
William  Penn,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Phila- 
delphia, settled  in  Kent,  a  county  upon  the  Delaware. 
His  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  inherited 
from  him  a  large  landed  estate  in  conseguence  of  the 
sjrstem  of  entul  then  in  use.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  yeartOrair  Rodney  was  appointed^high-sheriff, 
and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  srr^ice,  was 
created  a  iu^tice  of  peace  and  a  judge  of  the  lower 
eonrts.  In  1 762,  and  perhaps  even  earlier,  he  repre- 
sented bis  county  in  the  provincial  legislatnrp,  I  v 
which,  in  1765,  he  was  sent,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  M'Kean  and  Mr.  Kottoek,  to  the  eonsnai  that 
met  at  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon 
the  neasnres  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  other  oppressive  acts  of  the  British 

government.  In  1769  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
onse  of  representativee,  and  eontinmid  to  occupy 
the  chair  for  several  years.    About  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  corre- 
aMndence  with  the  other  coloniee;  andiriien,inl774, 
tine  combined  efforts  of  the  various  committees  had 
brought  about  the  measure  ul  a  general  congress,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  to  it  from  his  native 
ftovinoe.   He  was  re-elected  in  tlie  foUovinf;  year, 
and  also  made  a  brigadier-geoeral  in  Ae  colony.  At 
the  tiiT.e  '.vhcfi  l],t'  iniestion  of  independence  was 
brought  before  congress,  Mr.  Rodney  was  on  a  tour 
trough  the  southern  part  of  Delawva  for  the  jrar- 
potc  of  quieting  the  discontent  pre%*alent  in  that 
quarter  of  the  couDtry,and  preparing  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  a  change  of  their  government.    His  two 
coUi^gnes,  Mr.  NT Kean  and  Mr.  Read,  were  divided 
upon  the  subject,  the  former  being  favourable,  the 
latter  opposed  to  a  declaration  of  independence.  Mr. 
M'Kean,  being  acquainted  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Rodney,  de«patelied  an  express,  at  his  piiwte  er> 
|icn«;p,  to  inform  him  nf  thr  (I  'lirate  posture  of  affairs, 
and  urge  him  to  hasten  bis  return  to  Philadelphia. 
He  did  so  immediately,  and,  by  great  exertion,  arrived 
|ust  as  the  members  were  entering  the  house  for  the 
final  discussion.    He  entered  the  hall  with  his  spurs 
>n  his  boots,  and  soon  afterwards  the  great  question 


troops  of  the  state,  tlien  with  Washington  in  New 
Jersey.  In  1777  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  camp 
near  Princeton,  whcrp  Ivj  remained  for  nearly  tWO 
months  engaged  in  laborious  services.  In  the  aOr* 
tumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  again  chosen  a  member 
of  eoDgreea,  but  before  taking  hia  seat  be  was  chosen 
president  of  his  state.  In  tnis  station  he  remained 
for  four  years,  during  which  he  had  frecjucnt  com- 
munications from  Washington  relative  to  the  dis- 
treased  condition  of  the  army,  and  exerted  hii  utmost 
ability  in  affording  aid.  In  1782  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  by  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  and  <lied 
in  1783. 

RODNEY,  GEORGE  BRYDGES,  BARON  — 
This  brave  naval  commander  was  born  in  SomenicU 
shire,  in  1717,  of  a  good  family.  His  father  was  a 
naval  captain,  and  had  his  son  educated  for  the  aamo 
profesrion.  He  obtained  a  ahip  in  1742,  and  two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Ludlow  Castle  of  forty-four  guns.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  remain  m  tliat  vwasl,  for  in  1746  he  was 
made  captain  of  tiie  h^le,  a  new  ship  of  sixty  guns, 
then  employed  as  a  cruiser  on  the  Irish  etaiion. 
While  there  he  captured  two  large  privateers.  He 
continued  in  the  Kacle  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  under  the  orders 
of  Rear-admiral  Hawke,  when,  in  1747,  he  <ut  itcd 
L'Etendiere's  squadron.  On  this  occasion  Captain 
Rodney  bebavea  with  much  spirit,  and  may  be  eaid 
to  have  then  laid  the  foundation  of  that  popularity 
he  afterwards  in  so  high  a  degree  possessed.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was,  in  March,  1749, 
appointed  to  the  lLiiid)ow,  a  fourth  rate,  and  in  May 
following  was  nominated  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  m  and  over  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  I  m- 
mediately  aftenrarda  ha  pioceaded  thither  with  the 
small  squadron  anmnVy  aent  diere  in  tine  of  peace 
for  the  protection  of  the  fishery 

In  1757  he  was  engaged,  under  the  command  of 
Admirale  Hawke  and  BtMcawen,  to  attempt  a  deaeanl 
on  the  coast  of  Frnncr,  near  Kochefort;  and  in  1759 
he  was  advanced  to  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  this 
same  year  he  was  sent  to  bombard  Havre  do  QncOf 
where  a  large  force  was  collected  (or  the  norpoee  <rf 
attempting  an  invasion  of  this  country.  He  ezecoted 
the  trust  committed  to  him  so  completely  that  tho 
town  itself  was  several  timea  on  fire,  and  the  maga- 
ainea  of  stores  and  amnmiition  burnt  with  fury  up- 
wards of  six  hours,  notwithstandiriir  the  ("vTrtrom 
used  to  ettinguijih  it.  la  1761  Adriiuai  Hodncy  vraa 
very  instrumental  in  the  capture  of  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre,  Granada,  St.  I^ucia,  and  St.  Vincent,  when  (be 
whole  Caribbees  cnme  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. For  his  skill  and  bravery  in  the  war,  he  was, 
waa  put.  By  hia  vote  in  the  affirmative  he  secured  |  after  the  conclusion  of  it»  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
tfiat  nnkn  among  the  cokmfes  in  the  matter  which '  baronet.  In  the  month  of  October  1770  be  was  pro. 
was  all-impOKtWDt  to  the  cause  of  independence.  '  ^Tessively  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  whito 
.  In  the  intomn  of  1776  a  convention  waa  called  in  |  and  red  squadrons,  and,  in  the  month  of  August 
Detawara  ior  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  consts.  1 1771,  to  be  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
tntion  and  appointirr^'  f?r1egates  to  the  succcpdin^  very  early  part  of  iliis  year  he  resigned  tlie  mastership 
congress.  In  this  assembly  a  majority  was  opjwsed 
to  Mr.  Rodney,  who  failed,  in  eonaeqiMnee,  in  ob- 
taining a  re-election.  Tina  circumstance  was  prin- 
cipally attributable  to  the  royalists,  who  abounded 
t'speciall}  in  til-'  lower  counties.  Mr.  Rodney,  how- 
ever, still  continued  a  member  of  the  coiuieil  of 
safety,  and  of  the  council  of  inspection,  die  fiinetfone 
of  bot!i  of  which  o^xc^.  lit^  r^ssi  'iiously  discharged, 


of  Greenwich  liospltal,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  17<J^.  and  was  immediately  after  mado 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station,  wliithcr 
he  repaired,  having  his  flag  on  board  die  PHneeaa 
Amelia  of  eightj*  guns.  The  appointment  of  this 
ahip  to  that  service  waa  intended  as  a  particular  and 
poitt(edGorap1iment,itbeingeztrenie1ynnueual  to  aend 
a  three-decked  ship  on  that  station,  except  in  time 


being  particularly  acti?e  in  coiUcting  auppUea  for  the  |  of  actual  war.  it  ia  aauHhat  the  command  in  India 
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was  offitred  to  him,  which  he  declined,  entertaiDing 
liopM  «f  being  appointed  govnmor  of  Jamaica  in 

Case  of  the  death  of  Sir  William  Trelawney ;  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.  After  his  return  to  Eog- 
land,  at  die  expiration  of  the  lime  allotted  for  the 
continuance  of  his  command,  he  retire^!  to  France, 
where  he  lived  some  years  in  obscunty,  hoping  to 
retrieve  the  losses  he  had  suffered  at  the  Northampton 
election  when  he  got  into  parliament,  but  with  a 
great  pecuniary  loss.  It  is  said  that  the  French  king 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments^ and,  through  the  duke  de  Biron,  made  him 
lihe  moat  Qnbound«9  offero  if  he  wonld  quit  A«  Eng- 
lish for  the  French  servtce.  In  re(  !y  to  this  proposiil 
lie  laid,  "  My  distresses.  Sir,  it  la  true,  have  driven 
tto  tnm  tbo  boaom  of  mj  country,  but  no  tempta> 
tion  can  estrange  me  from  her  service.  Had  this 
offer  been  yoluntary  on  your  part,  I  should  have 
deemed  it  an  inauh,  bat  I  am  glad  to  karti  a  pro- 
ceeds from  a  source  that  can  do  no  wrong."  Before 
this  event  the  French  had  united  with  the  Americans 
in  a  war  against  tllla  country,  and  about  the  close  of 
1779  the  chief  command  of  the  Leeward  Islands  was 

given  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  upon  which  he  hoisted 
is  flag  on  board  the  Sandwich.  From  this  time  he 
wae  very  aucceeaful  againat  his  majesty's  enemies. 
In  the  first  jetr  he  oMained  a  vote  of  tiiankt  fnm 
the  house  of  lor;!-i  and  the  freedom  of  iHe  f  ities  of 
London  and  Edinburgh ;  but  his  great  triumph  was 
on  the  tttli  of  April,  1782,  in  an  engagement  in  the 
West  Indies  with  Count  de  Grasse. 

After  the  fall  of  St.  Kitt's,  in  1 7S2,  Great  Britain  re- 
tained, of  all  her  former  West  India  possessions,  only 
the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoos,  St.  Lucie,  and  An- 
tigua ;  and  of  the  preservation  ot  these,  great  doubts 
were  entertained.  Jamaica,  in  ptrtienlar,  which  had 
been  frequently  threatened,  now  appeared  to  be  in 
greater  danger  than  ever :  for,  whdst  the  count  de 
Grasse  was  riding  superior  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  the 
Spaniards  were  in  great  strength  at  Cuba  and  Hiepa- 
uola ;  and  ltb»  fleeta  of  the  two  nation*,  if  comlnned, 
would  hrive  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  whik' 
thar  land  forcet  would  have  constituted  a  powerful 
amy. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Sir  George  Rodney  arrived 
at  Barbadoes  on  the  1 9th  of  February,  with  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  made  a  jonction  with  Sir  Samuel 
Hood's  squadron.  He  was  noon  after  reinforced  by 
three  ships  ot  the  line  from  England ;  so  that  his  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty-six  vessels  of  tba  Hbm.  His  first 
object  was  to  intercent  a  French  convoy,  which  had 
sailed  from  Brest  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  with  naval 
stores,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other  suppUes  for 
the  count  de  Grasse ;  but  beins  diiappoiuted  in  this, 
he  put  into  St  Lode,  while  the  eonnt  was  lyin^  at 
Martinico,  with  thirty  four  slii}j>  of  the  line,  studious 
to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he  had  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  the  l^antarde.  For  tliat  purpose  he  aailod 
from  Fort  Hnyr.l  Ray  on  the  8th  nf  April,  with  alarge 
convoy,  keeping  close  under  the  islands.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  movement  being  directly  conveyed  to 
the  (British  admiral,  a  pursuit  was  instantly  begun, 
and  the  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  the  same 
night  off  Dominica.  So  sudden  a  purstiit  was  aa 
little  expected  by  the  French  admiral  as  it  was  wel- 
come i  but  he  loai  no  time  in  accommodating  himself 
to  the  emergency,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th 
formed  the  line  of  battle  to  windward,  to  afford  his 
convpy  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  on  its  course. 


RODNEY,  GEORGE  BR  Y  DOES. 


On  the  other  hand.  Sir  George  Hodne^  Indtinn 
out  signaia,  aoon  af^  five  in  uenwnmf,  for  fam- 
ing his  line;  but  the  fleet  was  long bealme-1  unk 
the  highlands  of  Dominica,  wiiile  the  enraj,  wi« 
were  farther  advanced  towardt  Gnadaloupe,  Ui  «(• 
ficient  v:luf]  for  their  movement''.     The  hrttu  & 
length  reaciung  tiie  van  of  the  British  fleet,  tiKj  bi- 
gan  to  close  witll  tiie  French  centre,  whibtthdr  m 
centre  and  rear  were  still  becalmed.  Tlie  artion  i^v- 
menced  about  nine  o'clock ;  the  attack  he\ng  i^:  3f 
the  Royal  Oak,  Captain  Burnet,  and  seconded  I  y  \k 
Alfred  and  Montague,  with  the  most  inmetana  fan- 
very.   TTie  whole  divirioB  waa  in  a  inr  nirta 
closely  engaged,  and  for  upwards  of  an  honrvua- 
ceediogly  pressed  by  the  great  superiority  of 
enemy.   The  ^Baxfleor,  Sir  Muiuid  Heed's  own  sIe^ 
had  at  one  time  seven,  and  generally  three  iih 
firing  upon  her,  and  none  of  the  division  escaped  tbt 
encounter  of  a  very  dispropoitimiate  fiofte.  At  te&gi 
the  leading  ships  of  the  centre  were  graduiHy  »• 
abled  to  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  vis,  aoi 
these  were  soon  followed  by  Sir  George  Rodnrv  n 
the  Formidable,  with  his  two  seconds,  the  Xaai 
and  Duke,  all  of  ninety  gxma,  who  maintahNdiaM 
tremendous  Are.   The  gallantry  of  a  Freochaptu 
of  a  seventy-four  in  the  rear,  who,  Imnan  bsda^ 
main-topsail,  readily  receiwd  and  hnray  nuna 
th  e  fire  of  these  three  great  ships  in  succe^^ioo, 
out  in  the  least  flinching  from  nia  atation,  exoicd^ 
higheat  admiration  and  applanae  of  lutcneoML  Ik 
coming  up  of  the  admiral,  with  ]>art  of  the  «i« 
division,  rendered  the  fight  less  une^jual; 
Grasse,  to  prevent  ita  now  becoming  deci«iTe,»iiif«' 
himself  of  his  command  of  the  wmA,  ani  th<c* 
nected  state  of  his  fleet,  to  keep  such  a  cauiuws 
tance  daring  the  remainder  of  the  eogagemoit  e  W 
thought  would  enable  him  to  do  mi^  cieapa 
without  any  considerable  hazard  on  htl  OWl  tk 
This  sort  of  firing,  which  was  extremely  wel] 
ported  on  both  sides,  was  continoed  fior  ao  hour  a^ 
three  quarters  longer ;  during  all vtidttisisAeirt 
of  t!ie  t]f  ut  \va^  held  back  by  the  cahns  an3  bi'?^^ 
winds  under  Dominica.  About  twelve  o'doci  v 
remaining  ships  of  tiie  centre  came  vp^  aad  dtc 
was  closing  the  line ;  upon  which  De  Grasse  witWr?* 
his  fleet,  and  evaded  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ed^^ 
commander  for  its  renewal.   The  enemy  fciW  * 
tirely  in  li!sobj?rt;  for  his  ships  received  much  O-^" 
damage  than  they  produced  to  their  oppooenBr » 
two  of  them  were  so  much  disabled  tnat  tbtj 
obliged  to  quit  the  fleet  and  put  into  Godib^ 
Some  of  the  British  ship«  suffered  greatlr, 
kept  the  hne.  Captain  Bqmo,  of  the  AlfreixW 
fell  in  this  action. 

On  the  nth  the  enemy  had  gamed  tnditv- 
tance  thnt  tlie  body  of  their  fleet  could  only  Nf  *" 
scried  from  the  mast-head  of  the  British  ceaue, 
two  of  Aeir  damaged  shipe  %rere  perceived, 
noon,  to  fall  off  from  the  rest  to  leeward.  The  p- 
suit  now  Wcame  so  vigorous  that  they  would  oeea* 
sarily  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  De  GnMse  Kkv 
down  ivith  his  'ivhnlc  fleet  to  their  rescue;  "^^^ 
result  was  to  bring  on  that  general  engagement  vW 
liad  been  the  object  of  dm  British  commander;  r-' 
hostile  fleets  met  upon  onjwsite  tacks,  ami.  O  ^" 
course  of  the  battle,  whica  commenced 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and  was  continnw  ^ 
unremittinff  fury  till  sunset.  Sir  George  AosH^yB^ 
practised  me  mansuvre,  eioce  attetwad  fiA  ^ 
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signal  raecflM*  of  breaking  theeneiny'w  line.  In  the 
9u\j  part  of  ^  engagement  Adooinl  Drake,  wbose 
division  led  to  action,  gamed  the  highest  honour  by 
the  gallantry  with  which  he  received,  and  the  effect 
with  which  ne  rettimed,  the  fire  of  the  whole  French 
line.  His]  leading  ship,  the  Marlborough,  Captain 
Penny,  waa  pecuharly  distinguished.  She  received 
and  returned  at  the  nearest  distanoet,  the  first  fire 
of  twenty-three  French  shipa  of  war,  and  had  the 
fortune  only  to  have  three  men  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded:  one  proof,  among  a  hundred  others,  of 
the  ineffectual  force  of  the  French  eystem  of  firing. 
The  rigi^  for  doee  fighting  had  fnm  the  fint  beoi 
tlirovvn  out,  and  was,  without  a  single  exception, 
punctually  observed.  The  line  was  foraaed  at  only  a 
caWe  length  distance.  The  Britidi  thips,  as  they 
came  up,  ranged  slowly  along  the  enemy's  line  and 
close  under  their  lee,  where  they  gave  and  received 
»  moet  traBendous  fire.  They  were  so  near  that 
every  shot  took  effect,  and  the  French  ships  being 
overcrowded  with  troops,  the  carnage  in  tnem  was 

Erodigioiia.  Some  opmion  nay  be  formed  of  the 
avoc  made  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Formi- 
dable, Sir  George  Rodney's  ship,  hanng  fired  nearly 
fourscore  broadsides;  and  it  may  be  believed  that 
she  VM  not  lingnlur.  The  French  stood  and  re- 
tamed  this  fire  wMi  e<raal  Iwavery,  and  bodi  rides 
fought  as  if  the  fate  and  honoiu-  of  their  resjiective 
countries  had  been  staked  upon  the  issue  of  that 
tingle  day.  Abamt  noon  SKr  George  Rodney  made 
the  movement  already  alluded  to,  and,  supported  by 
three  other  ships,  broke  through  the  enemy's  line, 
aboat  three  ships  short  of  the  centre,  where  De  Grasse 
commanded  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  1 1 2  guns.  Being 
followed  and  supported  by  the  ships  astern  of  his  di- 
vision, he  wore  round  upon  his  keel,  and,  completing 
their  separation,  threw  them  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion. 'This  masterly  push  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day:  although  the  French  continued  to  fight  with 
great  hnveiy  till  the  darkness,  which  in  those  lati- 
tudes  almost  immediately  succeeds  the  setting  of  the 
tun,  obliged  both  parties  to  desist. 

llie  broken  state  of  the  French  fleet  naturally  ez- 
poaad,  iaeoiaa  instances,  a  fisw  ships  to  dM  atlaeic  of 
a  greater  number;  and  the  extent  nf  the  action,  with 
the  darkness  and  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the 
smoke,  afforded  opportunities  which  might  have  been 
less  expected  for  single  combat.  The  Canada  of  se- 
venty-four guns,  Captain  Comwallia,  took  the  French 
Hector,  of  the  same  force,  singly.  Gkptain  Ingiefisid, 
in  the  Centaur  of  seventv-four  guns,  also  came  up 
from  the  rear  to  the  attack  of  the  Caesar  of  seventy- 
four.  Both  ships  were  yet  fresh  and  had  received 
no  ii\)iiry«  and  a  most  gaUant  action  took  placet  but 
thongli  die  TVsndi  captain  had  evidently  the  Aaad- 
vantige,  he  still  disdained  to  yield.  Three  other 
ships  came  up  successively.  Uis  courage  was  in- 
flemle;  ha  is  said  to  have  nailed  his  cmocan  to  the 
masts,  and  the  contest  terminated  only  with  his 
death.  When  she  struck,  her  masts  went  overboard, 
and  she  had  not  a  foot  of  canvass  without  a  shot- 
hole.  The  Glorieux  also  fought  nobly,  and  did  not 
strike  till  her  masts,  bowsprit,  and  ensign,  were  shot 
away.  The  English  ship  Ardent  of  sixty-four  gnns, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  was  now  retaken  by  the  Belliqueux  or  the 
Bedford.  The  Diadem,  a- Freneh  seveaty-fiour,  went 
down  by  a  single  broadside  in  an  exertion  to  save 
Imt  admiral.  The  count  de  Gnut  was  nobly  sup- 
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ported,  even  aiU:r  tiie  line  was  broken,  and  till  the 
disorder  and  confusion  became  unavoidalria.  Uia 
two  seconds,  the  Languedoc  and  Coronne,  were  par- 
ticularlv  distinguished,  and  the  former  narrowly 
escapea  being  taken  in  her  last  efforts  to  extricate 
the  admiral.  The  Ville  de  Paris,  after,being  much 
battered,  was  eloedy  attacked  by  the  Csiuda ;  and,  in 
a  desperate  action  of  nearly  two  hours,  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  wreck.  Captain  Comwaliis  was  so  eager 
in  his  design  upon  the  French  admiral  that,  withoot 
taking  possession  of  the  Hector,  he  left  her  to  be 
picked  up  by  a  frigate,  while  he  proceeded  to  the 
Ville  de  Paris.  It  seemed  as  if  tlie  count  was  deter- 
mined to  sink  rather  than  strike  to  any  other  than  the 
admiral :  though  he  perhaps  also  considered  the  fatal 
effects  which  uie  striking  of  his  flag  might  prodOM 
on  liis  fleet.  At  length  Sir  Samuel  Hood  came  np 
in  the  Barfleur,  almost  at  sunset,  and  ponred  in  a 
most  tremendous  fire,  which  is  said  to  have  killed 
sixty  men ;  hut  the  count  de  Grasse,  wisiung  to  sig- 
nslise  as  nnidi  as  poadUe  the  loss  of  so  fine  and  fa- 
vourite  a  ship,  endured  the  repetitions  of  this  fire  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  He  then  struck 
his  flag  and  surrendered  himsuf  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood. 
With  the  Ville  de  Paris  were  taken  four  others  of  the 
line,  one  of  which,  the  Caesar,  afterwards  blew  up, 
widk  a  Henlsnantand  fifty  British  seaman  aboard,  and 
about  400  prisoners ;  and  another  was  sunk  by  a 
single  broadside  during  the  engagement.  Not  a 
ship  mwlMliadie  British  fleet,  and  its  whole  loss 
of  men  was  computed  to  be  less  than  that  on  board 
the  Ville  de  Paris  alone.  A  baronv  and  a  pension  of 
•2U00/.  per  annum  were  the  rewards  which  were  be- 
stowed on  him  by  liis  country  for  services  of  such 
importance,  and  at  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1792,  a  monument  was  voted  to  his  memory  at  the 
national  expense,  which  was  subsequently  placed  in 
the  north  transept  of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  A  view 
of  this  monumsnt  is  given  in  tha  subjoined 
graving. 


RODOLPH  T..  <'mperor  of  Germany  and  founder 
of  the  iffliierial  house  of  Austria,  was  born  iu  1213, 
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COUNT  ROE,  SIR  1  HOMAS. 


being  the  eldest  eon  of  Albert  IV.,  count  of  Haj  s 
hure,  and  landgrave  <tf  Alsace.  He  wan  I  n^l  t  up 
In  the  roiirt  ami  camp  of  tlic  emperor  Frederic  II., 
anil,  on  the  dcat'i  of  his  father,  succeeded  to  territo- 
ries of  a  very  moderate  extent,  which,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  timea,  ho  sought  to  augment  by  military  enter- 
priaea.  In  1245  be  marriea  a  daughter  of  the  eoniit 
of  Ilomliuf);,  by  whom  he  acquired  .n  it n  sion  of 
territory,  and  some  years  after  served  under  Ottocar, 
king  of  Bohemia,  against  the  pagan  PruMians.  Se- 
veral years  of  active  warfare  ensued,  in  which  be 
much  distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence,  vaiour, 
and  the  spirit  of  justice  with  which  he  protected  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  from  their  baronial  op- 
pressors. In  1273,  as  he  was  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  Rasle,  he  received  the  unexpected  intelli- 
gence that  he  was  elected  kinff  of  the  Romans,  and 
emperor,  in  prefemiea  to  Alpnonso,  king  of  Outile, 
ana  Ottocar,  kitip  of  Bohemia.  Rodolph,  then  in 
kia  fifty.fifth  year,  willingly  accepted  the  {^offered 
cfevation,  and  beinK  crowned  at  Aiz-la^ChapcOe,  im- 
mediately strengthened  himself  by  irarrjnng  two  of 
bis  daughters  to  the  count  palatine  of  Bavaria  and 
tite  duke  of  Saxony.    He  also  took  measures  to  in- 

Satiate  himwlf  wiui  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who  indnced 
e  king  of  Caitile  towithdnvhis  pretenioM.  Hie 
king  of  Bohemia,  however,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  persisted  in  his 
opposition,  and  a  war  ensued,  introidi  he  wis  de> 
feattd  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  and  nf/rce  to 
pay  homage.  Stung  by  this  disgrace  the  Bohemian 
King  broke  the  tntltf  in  1277,  and  the  following 
year  Ottocar  was  sgwn  defeated  and  slain.  By  the 
treaty  with  his  successor,  which  followed,  Rodolph 
was  to  bold  Moravia  for  five  years,  and  retain  the 
Austrian  provinces  which  had  been  previously  yielded 
by  Ottocar,  and  the  esetiring  of  which  to  hn  family 
was  henceforward  his  primary  object.  After  some 
abortive  attempts  to  restore  the  influence  of  the  ein- 

Citt  l^ucany,  he  contented  himself  with  drawing 
^e  sums  from  Lucca  and  other  cities  fnr  the  con- 
firmation and  extension  of  their  privileges.  No 
foreign  foe  remaining,  he  assiduously  employed  him- 
self to  restore  peace  and  ordw  to  Germany*  end 
wisely  put  down  the  privtte  fuiti  esses,  which  senrsd 
as  a  retrc'it  to  banditti  and  to  ferocious  n i  l  l-  s  For 
these  and  other  eminent  services  in  the  same  spirit 
he  obtsinsd  the  title  of  "  a  linng  law,"  and  was  te- 
gard^'d     a  second  founder  of  th^  (iprmfsn  empire. 

lie  subseouently  engaged  in  war  with  tiie  counts 
of  Savoy  and  of  Burgundy,  and  delivered  the  young 
king  of  Bohemia  from  the  captivity  to  which  he  had 
been  etibjeeted  hy  die  regent  Otho,  and  married  him 
to  one  of  his  daughters.  The  rin;il  uhir  ct  of  the 
emperor  was  to  secure  the  imperial  succession  to  his 
son  Albert;  but  the  electors,  jealous  of  tibe  rapid 
rise  of  tlie  family,  could  not  be  made  to  concur,  and 
Rodolph  felt  the  disappomtment  severely.  He  bad, 
however,  laid  a  parmanent  foundation  for  tho  pnia- 
perity  of  his  race;  and  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years, 
expired  in  July,  1291,  in  the  seventy,  third  year  of 
Lis  age.  llicic  i.s  scarcely  an  excellency,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  which  the  biographers  of  the  house  of 
Austria  have  not  attributed  to  its  founder;  and  be 
appears  to  bare  merited  no  small  jiorllou  nf  thfir 
panegyric  IVw  princes  have  surpassed  him  iu  energy 
of  character  and  in  civil  and  mifitary  talents.  He 
was  personally  hrnre ,  almost  to  rashness,  indefati- 
gable, simple  and  unaliected  in  his  manners,  affable. 


and  mAgnanimous.  In  the  beginning  d  Iiu  arte; 
>  he  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  usual  license  (tf  tie 
period  in  pursuit  of  agfl^disemeni;  but,u  la  eo- 
peror,  he  na«  been  considered,  for  ue  otost  put,  u 
enuitable  and  just  as  he  was  brave  aud  inttlliRen; 

R(£D£R£K,  Pi£RR£  LOUIS,  CULM.  «u 
bora  at  Met!  in  17M.  He  became  eouisdlsriCAi 
])arliament  of  Metz  before  the  revolution;  ud  io 
17 &9  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  Um  coastitntBt  ii> 
serobly.  A  high  reputation  for  taknla  pnesM  li^ 
which  was  justified  by  the  eloquence  of  his  spetdio 
on  the  most  unpoi  tant  questions.    He  was  t  nn>  ' 
stitutional  royalist,  yet  made  such  frequent  rucc-  v 
sions  to  the  rsfmblieaii  party  that  they  redunaikB  ! 
among  thehr  ninnber.  He  was  appointsd  a  laabe 
of  the  committee  of  finance,  of  v,  hich  he  becaaaedx 
usual  reporter,  or  chairman.  In  the  manner  ia  wkxk 
M.  Reederer  developed  his  system  of  fiBaDC(i,ui 
the  ability  with  which  he  defended  his  reporti.  b 
talent  was  especiaUy  displayed.    When  the  scka 
arose  in  the  jacobin  club,  M.  Reederer  joiaed  tk 
feuillants,  but  speedily  returned  to  the  formct.  Aha 
the  close  of  the  session  of  the  constituent  asteoUT, 
he  was  appointed  procureur-syndic  of  the  departcn; 
of  the  SeiiM.  On  the  morning  of  the  lOthof  Aag««. 
aerorapanied  by  the  Arectory  of  the  diyaiimsi.  k 
repairtiJ  to  the  palace,  and  represented  to  the  itog 
and  queen  that  the  danger  was  far  beyond  an;  thisf 
they  bad  conceived,  and  that  the  royal  hmj  ^ 
nirred  the  danger  of  beinij  dc^tmyrd  v-i'hin  thej*- 
lace  if  the  king  did  not  repair  to  the  national  aliee- 
bly  fw  praieeiiAn.    Soon  after  the  evenu  of  tkt 
day,  he  waa  accused  by  the  retolatiooists,  sa^  Mi* 
were  put  upon  his  papers.   He  withdrew  MmtA 
from  oanger  and  did  not  re-appear  till  after  the  9tk«^ 
Therroidor.  in  1 799,  when  Bonaparte  retonicd  fm 
£gypt,  Bf .  Ilosderer  succeeded  in  femuag  foBW 
ties  Det'^^'ccn  him  rind  Sicypt;;  and  he  was  aUoanrri 
those  wlio  uiOiji  aided  m  preparing  the  retoluuti  J 
the  1  sth  of  Brumaire.    Called  to  the  ssnate  *t 
first  formation,  he  declined  to  take  a  seat  tii«t,l»t  | 
was  made  counsellor  of  state,    'lliere  he  oecnp«i 
himself  with  the  framing  of  a  number  of  laws  «:^^  j 
he  presented  to  the  l^UUtive  asaemhlr,  aad  be  n>  : 
principally  charged  with  die  estabGaMMOt  if  ^ 
prefectiirL-.     He  was  the  chief  inatrumaot  of  ex- 
cluding the  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  misoDde- 
ataadinga  hsSween  France  and  the  United  Sttfi  \ 
In  1  '^O'j  he  presented  to  the  legislative  r- ^rml^Ttki 
project  of  the  order  of  the  legion  of  hunour,  ui  vkxi 
he  was  named  commNMlant.  In  1803  he  tooks^ 
in  the  senate,  and  was  one  of  the  flaanbers  Mpoatf 
to  confer  with  the  Swiss  depnties  asscpMeditft* 
upun  llie  ini nns  of  giving  a  new  constitution  toth'  \ 
country.    Shortly  after  he  was  made  count  Hi  i 
took  a  hrge  diare  in  Aa  whole  orgaaiaation  of  ^ 
kingdom  of  Naples  under  Josrph  Bonaparte.  Osifc* 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  M .  fUEderw  disappean^fc* 
the  political  world.   He  was  the  mdMr  ef 
liisforical  works  of  much  value.  I 

ROE,  SIR  THOMAS,  an  able  statesman,  whsWS 
bom  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex,  about  ISSO,  and  i>- 
mitted  into  Ma|plaien  coUs^ Osfofd^ia  inai-  ^ 
was  taken  from  tiietmififaityniaycar  or  twat  Mi 
after  spending  some  time  in  one  of  the  inns  of 
oud  m  France,  was  made  esquire  of  the  b<Ml^  Ut^^  '^ 
Elizabeth.  In  1604  he  was  knighted  by  IungJ«iif« 
and  soon  after  sent  by  llcnr)-,  prince  ofWaks,** 
make  discoveries  in  America,   in  1614  be  via 
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amjtewador  to  the  Great  Musul,  at  whotte  court  he 
con^Dtied  till  I6l8.  During  his  iwidenee  there  he 
employed  himself  in  the  service  of  the  East  Indin 
company.  In  1620  he  was  elected  a  hiirioreaa  for 
CirencMler  in  Gloacester shire;  and,  the  year  follow- 
ing,  sent  ambassador  to  the  grand  seignior,  in  u-Iiich 
sutiun  be  continued  under  the  sultans  Osman,  Mus- 
tapha,  and  Amurath  IV.  In  his  passive  to  Con- 
stantinople he  wrote  a  letter  to  Viliiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  then  lord  high  admiral,  complaining 
of  the  great  increase  of  pirates  in  the  Mediterranean 
lea;  and,  during  hi«  embassy,  sent  "  A  True  and 
PuUifttI  Relation  to  hie  Majesty  nd  the  Prince  of 
what  hath  lately  happened  in  Constantinople,  con- 
cemmg  the  Death  of  Sultan  Oman,  and  the  Setting 
Up  of  Mustapha  bis  Unde,"  whicli  wae  fwinted  at 
London  in  1622.  He  kept  a  very  nirious  account 
of  his  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  remained  in 
manuscript  till  1740,  when  it  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Tlic  Negotiations  of  Sir  Tliomas  Roe, 
in  his  Embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Forte,  from  the  year 
1621  to  1628  ineloeive;  containing  a  great  variety 
of  curious  and  important  matters,  relating  not  only 
to  the  affairs  of  the  '!>arkish  empire,  but  also  to  those 
of  the  other  states  of  Europe  in  that  period  :  his 
correspondence  with  the  most  illuatrioua  persona,  for 
dignity  or  chaneter,  at  with  the  qaeen  of  Bohemia, 
Hethlem  Gabor  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  other 
potentates  of  different  nations,  ike,  and  many  useful 
and  iaatfuetlve  portienUvt,  ai  wdl  in  relation  to  trade 
and  cormnvrri',  ns  to  subjects  of  literature ;  as  ancient 
manuscripts,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other  antioui- 
tiea."  During  his  residence  in  the  East  he  made  a 
large  collection  of  valuR)>1e  manuscripts  in  the  Greek 
anil  oriental  languages,  winch  ia  1628  he  presented 
to  the  Bodleian  library.  He  also  brought  over  the 
fine  Alexandrian  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Bible,  sent 
as  a  present  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Con- 
Btantinojile.  nltii  li  ^eas  afterwards  transcribed  and 
published  by  Dr.  Grabe.  In  1629  be  was  eent  am- 
naasador  to  mediata  a  peace  between  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Sweden.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotia- 
tion, and  so  much  pleased  the  great  Gustavus  Adol- 
phua  (of  Sweden  that,  after  gaining  the  inctory  of 
Leipsic,  he  sent  Sir  Thomas  a  present  of  2000/.,  and 
in  his  letter  calls  hitn  Im  strenuum  a>RSiiUorem,  he 
being  the  first  who  had  advised  him  to  commence 
the  war.  In  1640  he  n-:is  chown  member  i-f  jinrlin 
nient  for  the  university  of  Oxford.  The  year  after 
he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 
order  to  mediate  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia's  son  to  the  palatinate ;  and,  upon 
his  return,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  Garter  and 
one  of  the  privy  council.  The  calamitiee  of  Ae  na> 
tion,  in  which  he  could  not  avoid  having  a  share,  not 
only  embittered  his  life,  but  contributed  to  shorten 
it,  for  be  died  m  Novembw  1644.  He  left  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  beihind  hin,  and  in  1730  pro- 
posals were  published  for  printing  by  subscription, 
in  five  volumes,  folio,  "  The  Negotiations  and  Em- 
bassies of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  from  1620  to  1644;**  but 
the.  publishers  not  meeting  with  sufficient  encou- 
ragement, the  design  was  dropped,  and  only  the 
volume  mentioned  above  wae  pobliahed  in  1740  by 
Mr.  Richardeon. 

ROEBUCK,  JOHN,  an  eminent  physician  and 
j  iKil  ijs  I  r.  wi  n)  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  studied 
at  Kdioburgb  and  Leyden.  He  commenced  practice 
at  BinniDgham,  and  mbieqiieitay  engaged  in  several 
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very  uroiiuble  speculations,  among  which  wm  the 
establishing  of  the  iron  foundry  of  Oarron,  all  of 
\v!iii  h  he  carried  on  with  great  success.  But  he 
lost  his  properly  iu  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  work 
mines  of  coal  and  salt  at  Borrowstowness  on  the  es- 
tate of  the  duke  of  Hamiltnn  He  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  great  indigence,  and  died 
in  July  1794. 

ROEMER,  GLAUS,  a  Danish  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  who  was  bom  at  Arhnsen,  in  Jut- 
land, in  1()44,  and  studied  at  the  univerisity  of  Copen- 
hagen.  Ue  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  and  became  so  g:nat  an  adapt 
in  those  sciences  that  wh  n  Ticard  was  sent  by  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1671,  to  make  ob^rvations  in  the  north,  he 
engaged  liim  to  return  with  him  to  France,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  king,  who  orrlrrc  l  him  to  teach 
the  dauphin  mathematics,  and  settled  a  pension  upon 
him.   Durinif  the  ten  years  he  resided  at  Pkria  ho 
gained  great  reini'.nt'ton  by  his  scientific  discoveries. 
In  1681  Christian  V.,  Jkuig  of  Denmark,  called  him 
back  to  bia  own  country,  and  tnade  him  professor  ot 
astronomy  at  Copenhagen.    He  (Mnployed  him  also 
in  reforming  the  coin  and  the  arclutectare,  in  regulat- 
ing the  weights  and  measures,  and  in  measurinir  the 
rMda,Uironghont  Uie  kingdom.  FredericlV.,the  suc- 
cessor of  Christian,^showed  the  lame  lavoor  to  Roo- 
mer, and  conferred  new  dignities  rrihim  Ropmerdied 
in  1710.   Some  of  his  observations  were  published 
in  17S3,  under  the  title  of  **  Basia  Aatronomiae,**  bf 
his  scholar,  Peter  Horrebn  a-,  then  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Copenhagen.    Ncv.ton,  after  laying  down 
this  proposition,  *' Light  is  propagated  from  lu- 
minous bodies,  and  spends  a'  iit  seven  or  eight 
minutes  of  an  hour  in  passing  lioui  the  sun  to  the 
earth,"  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  Uiis  was  first  observed 
by  Roemcr.  and  then  by  others,  by  meana  of  the  sa> 
tellites  of  Jupiter.  For  these  edipses,  when  the  earth 
is  between  the  sun  and  Jupiier,  ha()|)en  about  seven 
or  eight  minutes  sooner  than  they  ought  to  do  by  the 
tables ;  and  when  die  earth  is  beyond  the  nm  they 
happen  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  later  than  they 
ougot  to  do  i  the  reason  being  that  the  light  of  the 
satellitee  has  ludier  to  go  in  the  latter  case  than  in 
the  former  by  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit." 

ROGER,  or  ROGIER,  VAN  DER  VELDE, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Old  Nether- 
landish echnnl.  who  ■vn'^  born  at  Brussels,  and  died 
in  1529.  in  the  ball  ut  Ins  native  city  are  four  alle- 
gorical pictures  by  him.  A  celebrated  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  executed  by  him,  was  sent  to  Spun;  an- 
other is  in  Ai.t-la-Chapelle.  Roger  waa  abo  diadn- 
guishcd  as  a  painter  on  glass. 

KOGERS,  WOODS,  an  English  circumnavigator, 
who  belonged  to  the  royal  n  avy  in  1708,  when  he  waa 
invited  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  lie  set 
sail  widi  two  vesaela,  die  Duke  and  the  Duchess, 


taking  out  Dampier  as  a  jnlot.  Passing  to  the  south 
of  Terra  del  Euego,  in  January  1709,  they  entered 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and,  February  1 ,  arrived  at  the 
isle  of  Juan  Femandes:,  where  they  found  Alexander 
Selkirk,  and,  having  visited  tliu  coast  of  CaUfornia, 
crossed  the  Pacific,  and  returned  to  England  in  Oc- 
tober 1711.  Capuin  Rogers  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed with  a  aquadron  to  extirpate  the  pirates  who 
mfested  the  West  Indies.    He  died  in  1732. 

ROGERS,  BENJAMIN.— This  eminent  com- 
poser  waa  the  son  of  FM«r  Sogers,  a  gentleman  of 
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the  chapd  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor.  He  was  first 
a  cboriflter  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Giles, 
and  then  a  clerk  or  singer  in  the  chapel.  After- 
wards he  waa  apfK>uited  organist  of  (^ristchurch, 
DitUin,  where  be  eoB^ned  until  tin  breakinf^  out 

of  the  re1)ellion  in  1641,  when  he  returned  to  Wind- 
■or,  and  again  became  a  clerk  in  the  chapter.  The 
troubles  during  the  nbdficm  ioon  deprived  hin  tSao 
of  this  situation ;  and,  aided  by  a  small  annual  allow 
tnce  which  was  paid  him  in  compensation  for  his 
loeses,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  a  subsistence  by 
teaching  music  at  Windsor.  In  1653  he  composed 
*'  A  Set  of  Airs  in  Four  Parts  for  Violins,"  which 
■wwe  presented  to  tbo  arctadutce  Leopold,  afterwards 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  were  often  played  before 
him.  Through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Ingela,  chaplain 
to  the  lord  coromisHioner  Whitelocke,  Rogers  was 
recommended  to  the  univeruty  of  Cainbrtqm,  and 
liavnig  recQTed  from  CSramwiMl  a  mandate  for 
i)urp08e,  waa  admitted  in  1658  to  the  degree  of 
uachelor  of  music.  la  4he  year  1662  he  was  again 
appointed  a  devltof  8t.  George'e  diapel  at  WiMMOf. 
with  some  addition  of  salary,  and  was  also  elected 
organist  of  Eton  college.  Both  these  places  he  held 
until  a  vacancy  oeeurring  in  Magdalen  college.  Ox- 
ford,  he  was  chosen  organist  there.  In  1669,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Oxford,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  music.  He  continued  in  his 
latter  station  of  organist  until  the  year  168.5,  when 
ho  was  ejected  by  order  of  King  James  I.  The  col- 
lege allowed  him  a  small  pension,  on  which  he  lived, 
in  the  ootaktrte  of  the  city,  to  old  age,  entirely  neg- 
lected. 

His  works  are  not  numer(  us  There  are  some  of 
his  detached  compositions  in  a  collection  entitled 
*'  Conn  Ayres,  eonmrtiag  of  Pavans,  Almacrnes,  Co- 
rants,  and  Sarabands,  of  Two  Parts,"  p  i!  li-!n  d  !iy 
Play  ford  ia  1655 ;  some  h)rmns  and  antliems  for  two 
voices,  in  a  collection  entitled  "  Cantica  Sacra,"  and 
others  in  the  psalms  and  hymnR,  in  f  nir  j^arts,  pub- 
lished by  Playford.  His  services  and  anthems  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  worka.  Hiey  eontain 
great  sweetOMB  of  melody  and  correctaeaa  of  har- 
mony. 

ROGERS,  DANIEU'a diplomatist  and  writer,  who 
was  bom  in  Warwickshire  about  1540,  and  was  early 
eent  to  Germany  to  be  educated  in  the  reformed  re- 
lifjion.  However,  on  the  accession  of  Eli  -  t'l  to 
the  English  throne,  he  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try. He  waa  employed  by  the  queen  in  several  im* 
portant  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  in  all  of 
which  be  appears  to  have  g^ven  his  royal  mistress 
satisfaction.  Among  his  worke  we  may  mention  his 
**  Collection  of  O  ifs,  Epigrams,  and  Panegyrics  in 
praise  of  Bishop  Jew dl,"  and  bis  "  Epistle  to  George 
Buchanan."    His  death  took  place  in  1590. 

ROGERS,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  musician,  who 
was  bom  in  17^7  at  South  An«tton,  a  village  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  Yoric,  received  his 
education  principally  in  a  small  town  in  the  vicinity, 
vhere,  under  the  care  of  two  successive  masters,  he 
studied  mathematics,  the  Latin  classics,  and  the 
French  laQgURge,  an^  having  at  an  early  age  a  pro- 
pensity for  the  lea.  also  learned  mmgatiott  waS  astro- 
nomy. At  the  age  of  eight  years  Rogers  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  a  musician  in  the  village,  and 
spent  every  leisure  hour  in  the  practice  of  the  violin. 
Circumstances,  however,  which  rnnnot  be  accounted 
for,  completely  foiled  the  schemes  he  bad  laid  of  one 
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day  having  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  BritUli  nary 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father,  wbo  was  a  him: 
and  tenant  to  the  dnke  of  Leeds,  placed  him  ■*':!  i 
respectable  attorney  at  Sheffield  j  but,  not  fiofflig 
this  profession  mritam  to  his  hicfinations,  tny  iAsk 

thnt  rouhl  l^e  tViGUght  of  '.vn^  Jevif-e-l  '.n  rL;iet^& 

tediousness  of  a  lawyer's  office ;  for  this  purpoK,  it 
the  ave  of  riitteen^lieeaterad  dieiraihnrteefs,a4«if 

ronsiaered  the  best  shot  at  ball  practice  in  hit  rra- 
panv ;  and  the  medal  which  he  won  itf  s  trai  cf 
skill,  before  ha  waa  aeventeen  years  of  sge,  ii  ttil 
preserved,  if  not  as  a  trojiby  of  his  valour,  yet  a  i 
mark  of  bis  unwearied  assiduity.  After  thit,  viik 
he  was  engaged  in  the  office  of  oao  tte  most  esi 
nent  Uwyers  in  Sheffield  for  three  years,  his  itroif 
propensity  for  music  not  having  abated,  he  contmH 
to  oevote  seven  hours  out  of  the  twenty-founD?re" 
day  to  the  pnetiee  of  the  piano-forte  a«d  rioiii>,a^ 
**wbile  one  batf  of  the  world  was  buried iadMpir 
the  works  of  Haydn,  Mowrt,  Peetboren,  Pky-i 
Cramer,  Steibelt,  and  Dossek  were  his  fiivouritt  ocb- 
paniona.  On  leaving  tiie  office  of  this  geotkia 
Rogers  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  reil  pm:; 
though  he  hated  the  law  he  could  not  iotfA  tbe 
kindness  of  his  maater;  and  as  he  was.  in  all  prc!» 
bility,  in  a  likely  way  to  try  Trhptlier  his  passion 
music  would  furnish  him  wuh  anv  thmg  mofK  sob- 
stantial  than  air,  he  fdt  hinuelf  placed  &  n  Qc?l<*; 
sant  predicament.  However,  he  was  soon  retrrii 
from  this  bv  procuring  a  situation  at  Manch«st»i» 
the  band  of  tne  theatre,  under  the  managtmro:  <^ 
Mr.  Macready,  the  father  of  the  tragediaa  of  A* 
name,  and  in  this  sttnation  be  bad  atnph  iSm*i 
opportunity  f  or  s(ud\  iri)j;  music  Finding, howfw. 
travelling  about  the  country  with  a  comptny  it 
comedians  was  too  nnsettled  an  oceopetioii,  ht  i^\ 
t(  nnincd  to  Seek  some  fixed  residence.  Sbe."t--i 
was  the  place  he  returned  to,  where  he  wu  eng^^ 
as  an  organist  and  piano-forte  teacher  for  mr] 

J ears  with  great  success.    The  only  workh< 
shed  was  "A  Selection  of  Sacred  Music,"  o«» 
cated  to  the  earl  of  Searbonngh,  which  not  onlrv 
him  credit,  but  was  of  pecuniary  advantag& 

ROGERS,  DR.  JOHN,  an  English  diTine.w 
bom,  in  1679,  at  Ensham,  in  Oxfordshire,  whmb:i 
father  was  vicar.  He  studied  at  New  eoUwtt^ 
ford,  and,  in  1693,  was  deeted  aebolar  of  Ga^ 
Christi  college  ;  after  which  he  took  his  it^gtff,  »• 
entered  into  orders.  In  1710  he  took  a  bac^>^ 
divinity's  degree;  and,  two  yeara  all»,  came  to  If- 
don  as  lecturer  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He  i"'* 
wards  became  lecturer  of  the  united  panshesa^C.L^i:- 
ehmdi,  and  St  Leonard'a,  Foetar  Lane.  Ib  ir'' 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wringtim.  * 
Somerselfiliire,  and,  the  same 'year,  re^igaiw  7* 
fellowship,  was  married  to  .the  hon  Mrs.  If'-* 
Hnrp.  <?:ster  to  the  lord  Colerane,  whowsihilp^ 
in  the  university.  Some  time  after  he  wix 
canon  residentiary  of  the  church  of  ,Welh,  ia  vfc^' 
he  also  had  the  office  of  snb>dean.  In  I7l9l>"^- 
gaged  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  and  pobtstd 
up(m  that  occasion  "A  Discourse  of  the  VuibkKl 
Invisible  Church  of  Christi  in  which  it  is jjo^ 
that  the  Powers  dairaed  by  the  Oflioenef  Ihe  W 
Church  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  SnprniBfT* 
Christ  as  Head,  or  with  the  Rights  and  Lilwttirf  * 
Christians  as  Members  of  the  Invisible  (  hurr!s/e'* 
tare.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sykes  having  puMi-iw* 
answer  to  this  discourse,'  Dr.  Rogers  rtpJjoi  ii  • 
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Reriew  of  the  Discourse  of  the  Visible  and  Invisible 
Church  of  Christ."  The  university  of  Oxford  made 
a  public  acknowlwkrment  of  their  opinion  of  his  merit 
by  conferring  on  him.  in  1791,  widieat  hit  know- 
ledge, flie  degree  of  D  D  In  1726  he  was  made 
dkaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wale« ;  and  about  the  same 
time  appeared  in  dafence  of  Cbriatiamty  against  the 
attacks  of  Collins  in  his  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Pro- 
phecy." Dr.  Rogers  did  not  at  first  professedly 
writ«tagaiMl  tin SclMiiie;^  publiihisK, in  1727» 
a  volume  of  serrrion*!,  entitled  "The  Nec<'«sity 
Divine  Revelation,  and  the  IVulU  of  the  Chnauan 
Religion  Asserted,"  he  prefixed  to  them  a  preface, 
with  remarks  on  the  scheme  of  litetml  prophecy. 
This  preface,  however,  seemed  liable  to  exception,  or 
at  least  to  demand  a  more  full  and  distinct  t  xpl.ca- 
tkni  {  and  be  received  a  lettu'  upon  it  the  same  year 
fnn  Dr.  Mardnll.  He  endeavowred  to  give  •■tie> 
faction  to  all;  and,  therefore,  Collins  ha\-ing  written 
**  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  on  Occasion  of 
his  Eight  flOTmoBi  eoneeming  the  Necessity  of  Di- 
vine Revelation,  and  the  Prdface  affiled  to  thera," 
t>r.  Rogers  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Civil 
Kstablisnment  of  Religion,  wherein  Some  Positions  of 
Mr.  Cbandlpr,  the  author  of  the  '  Literal  Schprnp,* 
&c.,  and  an  Anonymous  Leller  on  that  Subject  are 
occasionally  considered ;  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  MaishaU,  md  an  An- 
swer to  the  same."  1728. 

The  same  year,  Dr.  Rogers  having  refii^nc  l  his  lec- 
ture of  St.  Clonent  Danes,  reUnd  from  London, 
with  an  intention  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hit  life 
at  Wrington  ;  but  he  had  not  been  there  lonfj  when 
he  received  an  offw,  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Piattre,<»f  the  ▼icarage  of  St  Gilee't,  Cripplegate. 
He  rirrppted  it,  hut  did  not  enjoy  his  new  prefennent 
above  BIX  moDths,  for  he  died  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1729.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Bnsham. 
After  his  death  some  volumes  of  «ermon^  were 
published,  and  two  tracts,  vir. — "Reasons  against 
Conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and  "  A  Per- 
•nasive  to  Conformity  addressed  to  Dissenters." 

ROHAN,  LOUIS  RENE  EDOUARD,  PRINCE 
DE,  cardinal-bishop  of  Strasburg  —  Ih  s  noliUmjin, 
who  wat  bom  in  1734,  was  at  first  known  under  the 
tide  of  Prinee  Loois.  The^anpation  inwhidi  the 
young  ecclesiastic  indulged  did  not  prevent  him  from 
attending  to  study,  nor  from  forming  ambitions  pro- 
jects. In  1773  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Vienna.  He  derives  hi??  nntoriety,  however,  chief!  y 
fit>m  the  afilair  of  the  necklace.  He  waa  thai  grand 
almoner  of  France,  and,  hmng  thrown  iaHo  the  Bas- 
tille, continued  in  prison  mor?  thfin  a  year,  when  he 
was  acquitted  and  released  by  the  parhanient  ol  i^aris, 
in  August  1786.  He  was  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  but  on  account  of  his  op- 
position to  the  revolutionary  principles  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  German v,  'vhurr  he  ilied  in  1803. 

RUHAULT»  JAML6,  a  French  philosopher,  who 
was  horn  at  Aniient  in  1 090.  He  cultivated  the  Ian- 
pnrnics  ami  helles  lettres  in  hi?  nntive  city,  and  was 
then  Hcnt  to  Paris  to  study  philosophy.  He  became 
ft  acakms  IbHower  of  Des  Cartes,  and  drew  up  an 
abridgment  nnd  explanation  of  his  philosophy  \vith 
great  clearness  and  method.  In  the  preface  to  his 
work  entitled  "  Physics,"  he  says,  that  "  the  abilities 
and  accomplishments  of  this  philosopher  must  oblige 
the  whole  world  to  confess  tnat  France  is  at  least  as 
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arts  and  branches  of  knowledge  as  andent  Greece." 
Rohault's  "  Physics"  were  written  in  French,  but 
afterwards  tiiuudated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  with  notes,  in  which  the  Cartesian  errors  are 

corrected  upon  the  Nev,  tonian  system.  He  wrote 
also  "Elemens  de  Mathematique^"  "Traits  do 
Mechanioue,"  and  "Ibitntiettt  ear  nt  Fhilosophie.** 

Rohntilt  died  in  1675,  and  left  behind  hira  the  cha- 
racter of  an  atuialilf  an  well  as  a  learned  and  phiio> 
sophic  man. 

ROLAND,  JEAN  MARIE  BAFTISTE  DE  LX 
PLATIERE,  was  bom  in  173'*,  and  previous  to  the 
revolution  engaged  in  nundaetures.  Being  sent  lo 
Paris  by  the  city  of  Lyons  on  official  business  before 
the  national  assembly  in  1791,  he  became  connected 
with  Brissot  and  other  poj)uIar  leaders,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  appointed  mittister  of  the  m- 
teiior  in  1793.  His  principles,  howerer,  were  so  far 
from  heinff  .igreerdilt-  to  the  king  tli^t  he  was  dis- 
missed after  a  few  months ;  but  after  the  10th  of 
August  he  was  retailed  to  ihe  muiistnr,  and  eon- 
tinned  to  bold  his  place  until  the  proscnption  of  the 
Girondists  compelled  him  to  leave  Paris.  On  receiv- 
ing at  Rouen  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
killed  him?f!f  with  a  ^word  cane.  Roland  was  the 
author  of  tlie  "  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,"  forming 
part  of  Panckoucke's  "  Eoc]rdop<Uii  M ^AodiqaOy' 
and  of  several  other  works. 

His  wife,  Manon  Jeanne  Roland,  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1754,  ami  was  the  daughter  of  an  engraver.  8ho 
was  remarkable  for  her  ^uty,  and  reeeived  an  ex- 
cellent edoeation.  Tho  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  early  inflamed  her  imagination,  and  gave  her 
a  tendency  to  republican  sentiments.  After  her  mar- 
riage, in  1779,  Madame  RoUmd  took  part  in  the 
stTiilies  and  task?  of  hrr  husband,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Switzerland  and  England.  The  revolution 
found  in  her  a  ready  convert  to  its  principles ;  and 
on  the  appointment  of  her  husband  to  the  ministry, 
^hc  partioi|mted  in  his  official  duties,  writing  and 
preparing  many  papers,  and  taking  a  share  in  tha 

giUtical  coimcils  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondist  partj. 
n  the  fall  of  her  hnsband,  she  was  arrested.  She 
rnnilvirrfil  herself  \vith  great  firmness  during  the  trial, 
and  at  the  time  of  her  execution.  "  O  liberty,  what 
Crimea  are  eonmiitted  in  thy  name !"  was  her  excla- 
mation when  she  arrived  at  the  scrifTiM,  on  the  3th 
of  November,  1793.  Madame  Rolan<l  had  laid  aside 
the  modesty  and  softneas  of  her  sex,  and  had  adopted 
deistical  notions  in  religion.  While  in  prison  she 
wrote  memoirs  of  her  life,  wliich  have  since  been 
published,  with  her  other  writings  relating  to  tfao 
event<;  of  the  re\ olution.  The  most  complete  edition 
IS  that  fyrming  part  of  the  memoirs  relating  to  the 
French  revolution,  under  the  title  ''M^moires  de 
Madame  Roland,  avec  una  Notice  mir  an  Vie/'  with 
notes. 

ROLT,  RTCTTARD.— This  gentleman  was  prin- 
cipally known  as  the  compiler  of  several  useful  pub- 
lieationa.  He  was  bom  in  1734,  and  held  an  office 
in  the  customs  for  some  years;  howc^  er,  when  Charles 
James  Stuart  came  over  he  joined  his  standard,  and 
was  consequently  deprived  of  his  post  He  after- 
wards supported  himself  by  writing;  among  his 
works  we  may  mention  his  "  Dictionary  of  'IVade 
and  Commerce,"  and  hia  "  Hietory  of  Ea^lnuL" 
He  died  in  1770. 

ROLLIN,  CHARLES,  a  learned  French  historian, 
wh9ww  boni  it  Fui*  ia  1001.  Hisftthcrwaan 
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cutler,  who  intended  him  for  the  aame  business ;  bnt 
his  talents  obtained  the  notice  of  a  learntd  Benedic- 
tine, who  procured  him  a  place  in  the  college  of  Du 
Plessis,  hy  which  he  was  enabled  to  gratifv  his  incli- 
nation for  learning.  After  ffoing  througn  a  course 
of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  received  Uie  tonsure. 
In  1688  he  obtained  the  cliair  of  eloquence  in  the 
iwfal  college,  of  which  he  became  rector  in  1694  { 
ferormed  the  academical  eoorae  in  many  partial- 
lars,  and  revived  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
In  1C9'^  he  was  chosen  coadjutor  or  head  of  the  col- 
lego  of  Beauvais.  which  was  dio  much  beneflled  hy 
his  attention.  In  1720  he  was  again  chosen  rector 
of  the  university  at  Paris ;  but  was  displaced  in  con- 
•iquence  of  his  connexion  with  the  Jansenists.  His 
productions  are,  "Traite  des  Etudes."  "Histoire 
Ancienne,"  and  a  Roman  history  to  the  war  against 
the  Cimbri.  He  died  in  1741.  RoUin's  writings 
are  diitinguiehed  for  purity  and  elegance  of  st^le, 
but  they  are  diffbae  and  prolix,  and  hn  historical 
trorka  are  deficient  in  critical  sagacity. 

BOMANA»  MARQUIS  DE  LA,  a  celebrated  ge- 
neral in  the  war  of  the  Spaniards  agdnat  Napoleon. 
Preparatory  to  his  plans  against  the  Bourbons  in 
Spain,  the  French  emperor  had  drawn  to  Germany, 
in  1807,  a  bodv  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  Spanish 
troops,  at  the  head  of  which  was  General  Romana, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  his  station  on  tlie  island  of 
Fkinen,  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
commander  of  the  English  fleet  established  there, 
obtained  English  trans^iorts,  and  with  all  his  forces, 
excepting  a  few  divisions  who  could  not  be  brought 
up  quick  enough,  embarked  betwem  the  17th  and 
SOdi'of  August,  1S08,  at  Nyborg  and  Svenborg,  and 
arrived  at  (/orunna.  From  this  time  R<nnana  wait 
incessantly  employed  in  exciting  the  Spaniards.  He 
wai  the  firat  to  anggeat  die  idea  of  arming  the  pea- 
santry and  forming  the  Guerillas.  In  this  way,  as 
well  as  by  his  personal  servicea  in  the  field,  Romana 
had  an  important  part  in  maintaiidng  the  independ- 
ence of  Spain.    He  died  in  1811. 

ROMAINE,  WILLIAM. a verydistinguished cler- 

B'man  of  the  church  of  England,  who  was  bom  at 
artlepool  in  1714.    He  was  first  sent  to  the  gram- 
mar acliool  at  Houghton  le  Spring,  and  in  1730  en- 


tered as  a  student  at  Oxford.  He  resided  principally 
It  hb  college,  till  ho  took  hia  degree  of  maalar  of 
"ch  ho  did  on  tiw  iMh  dft7  of  Odobor,  iraTt 


having  been  ordained  a  deacon'  at  Heref(ir(i  >  j«r 
Itefore,  by  the  then  bi^ihop  of  that  see.  Dr.  Heary 
Egerton  ;  whether  by  a  nomination  to  a  cure  to  an 
diocese,  or  by  letters  dimissory  from  some  oiber 
bishop,  is  not  certain.  His  first  enaagBauni,  ifw 
he  was  in  orders,  was  the  curacy  of  Loe  ^Vmchtfi. 
near  lad  ford  in  nevonsliire.  He  went  there  u^^koo  i 
vilit  with  one  of  his  contemporaries  at  Oxford,  vImii 
firther  lived  at  Udford  i  and  upon  the  express  cm. 
dition  that  his  friend  would  finrl  him  employmttii  ia 
the  way  of  his  profession.  This  employment  «u 
accordingly  founu  for  him  in  the  cbuith  afonMa* 
tioned,  which  he  served  for  six  moTiths,  most  prob*- 
bly,  of  the  year  in  which  he  look  his  master's  dtgnt. 
In  the  year  frilowing  he  was  resident  at  Epsom. » 
Surrey,  as  appears  by  a  letter  dated  from  that  pUo, 
October  4ih,  1738,  and  written  to  Mr.  WarbartcB, 
upon  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  "The  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Mosea  {"  and  on  the  l&th  daj  U 
December,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  erdvasd  i 
priest  by  Dr.  Hoaiily.  His  title  for  orders  was  most 
probably  a  nomination  to  the  church  of  fiansteai, 
srtileh  he  eerved  for  eome  years,  together  with  tint 
of  Morton,  in  Middlesex,  \>e\ng  cunto  tO  ll^  1^ 
wards,  who  had  both  these  livings. 

Mr.  Bomdne  eaily  engaged  in  preparing  for  thi 
press  a  new  edition  of  "  The  Hebrew  ConcordiBci 
and  Lexicon  of  Marius  de  Calasio,"  a  work  viiKh 
employed  him  seven  years,  and  the  first  volume  of  s 
was  published  in  the  year  174".  Whilst  he  is  jnfiiy 
celebrated  as  the  editor  of  Calasio,  he  is  perhaps  ss 
lese  justly  censured  for  having  omitted  hia  sutbor'i 
account  of  the  word  which  ia  naually  rendend  Gs4 
and  having  substituted  hia  own  in  the  body  flfii 
work.  But  he  thought  himself  excusable,  and  aril 
his  own  apology  in  an  address  to  the  reader,  «ki(h 
he  prefixed  to  t»e  work.  Hia  worda  an  Ilnia>-*i 
have  endeavoured  to  perform  the  office  of  a  faillH 
editor ;  you  have  Menus  himself  not  in  the  least  oi- 
minished  or  added  to,  excepting  only  one  place, 
that  of  such  great  consequence  that  I  «jhould  hi« 
thought  it  a  crime  if  I  had  neglected  to  amcoi  i- 
Thia  I  have  done  with  the  best  intention,  and  cdf 
this  once  ;  I  hope  therefore  that  it  may  be  pardontd.' 
To  which  he  adds,  that  he  has  marked  this  placeiift 
inverted  commas,  aa  he  hu  many  of  hii  addtfai 
under  the  partidee. 

It  was  certainly  Mr.  Romune'a  plan,  after  kw 
finished  his  edition  of  "The  Concordance  and  Ut- 
con  of  ManuB  de  Calasio,"  to  have  returned  iDiobii 
native  county  t  and  he  had  artnally  padnd  op  Ix 
trunk,  and  fixed  it  on  shipboard  with  that  visw.  But 
as  he  was  going  to  the  water-side,  in  order  tOMcan 
hia  own  passage,  he  was  met  by  a  gentlenMBb 
stranger  to  him.  who  asked  him  if  his  name  wis  a* 
Romaine.  He  replied  that  it  was.  The  gentleotf 
had  formerly  been  nwpiainted  with  his  father,  m 
observing  a  strong  resemblance  to  him  in  hi*  son,*** 
induced  to  make  the  inquiry.  After  some  apolofK^ 
for  this  abrupt  address,  and  some  little  convsrtaCoB 
concerning  hia  family  and  lumaal^  the gentlenaniw 
him  that  the  lectnrediip  for  die  united  parisbssof» 
r.t  orge's,  Botolph  Lane,  and  St.  Botolph's,  Bifla#* 
gate,  was  then  vacant i  and  that,  having  '^"'If^f 
rest  in  thoee  oariaheo,  he  wooM  exert  it  m  Imwh* 
r  he  would  Decome  a  candidate  for  the  lectMnil|F 
Mr.  Romaine  consented,  provided  he  should  aot* 
obliged  to  canvass  in  person, — a  custom  wiiicfci* 
alwnji  thoi^ht  inconiiatont  with  the  diamei««> 
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clergyman,  and  against  which  he  openly  protested 
niany  years  aftemriifds»  when  he  waa  candidate  for  the 
living  of  filackfriars :  so  that  hia  objection  to  canvass 
was  not  a  hasty  impression  taken  up  in  his  youth, 
but  a  settled  persuasion  that  continued  with  him  : 
and,  as  be  was  nsver  backward  to  acknowledge  the 
obligation  wbcn  roenrtd,  so  (at  Mr.  Goode  justly 
obsen  es  in  his  i«n«iil  MnnQn)  it  not  pride, 
but  principle." 

It  was  ra  the  yetr  1748  tlwt  ht  «M  choaen  lec- 
turer of  St.  Botolph's,  anrj  it  has  been  thought  (and 
inferred  from  Home  expressions  of  his  own  in  one  of 
bis  letters  published  since  faia  deadi)  tiiat  his  deter, 
mination  to  h  i\  e  Ijondon  was  the  rp«nlt  of  di?'np- 
pointment  and  disgust, — ^that  he  had  come  to  tlie 
niaCropoUs  "  strongly  intrenched  in  notions  of  his 
own  exalted  abilities,  and  flattering  himaelf  that  he 
required  no  other  recommendation  to  rapid  prefer- 
ment, where  talent  was  always  admiredand  justly  es- 
timated." He  is  snppoaed  (o  have  alladea  to  some 
circttiMtoneea  of  tide  kind  in  aletter  to  an  intimate 
friend,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  having  known  n  \  ery 
vain  pcoud  yonog  man,  who  knew  almost  every  thiAg 
bat  lumae^  and  waa  tiierefore  ^ary  fond  of  lunueln 
who  met  with  many  disnp]»ointroent8  to  liis  pride, 
which  only  made  him  prouder,  till  the  lx)rd  was 
pleased  to  let  him  tee  and  fed  tlM  plague  of  his  own 
ncart.  I1iat,  upon  the  discovery  of  this  he  tried 
every  method  that  can  be  tried  to  give  peace,  but 
foond  none.  In  despair  of  all  things  else,  ne  betook 
himself  to  Jesus,  and  was  most  kindly  received.  He 
trusted  to  the  word  of  promise,  and  experienced  the 
sweetness  of  proOlise.  After  this  he  went  through  va- 
rious  frames  and  trials  of  faith,  too  many  to  mentis." 

In  the  year  following  he  wis  chosen  lecturer  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  In  tin'  ]  r  i  son  of  his  pre- 
decessor two  lectureships  were  united, — the  one  en- 
dowed, and  founded  by  Dr.  White  ibr  die  use  of  the 
benchers  of  the  Temple;  the  other  a  common  iiarisli 
lectureship,  supported  by  voluntary  contribuiiona. 
Mr.  Somaine  was  elected  to  both,  and  continued 
some  yt-ars  in  the  quiet  exercise  of  his  office,  till  the 
faiihhii  discharge  of  it  raised  violent  clamours  and 
opposition  against  him.  The  rector  then  thought  fit 
to  dispute  his  right  to  the  pulpit,  and  occupied  it 
himself  during  the  time  of  prayers  in  order  to  ex- 
clude him  from  it.  Mr.  Romaine  appeared  con- 
atantly  in  his  place,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  lecture- 
ahip,  aa  wdl  as  bia  readiness  to  peiform  the  office. 
The  affair  was  at  length  carried  into  the  court  of 
king's  bench;  the  decision  of  wiiicb  deprived  Mr. 
Romaine  of  the  parish  lectiii«abi|p,  hot  eonfirmad 
hiiM  in  that  founded  by  Dr.  While,  and  endowed 
With  a  salary  of  18/.  a  vear.  Le«t  this  should  be 
ramovad  from  the  parisn,  the  use  of  the  church 
was  g^nted  him  :  but  aa  Lord  Mansfield'^;  ilccision 
was,  that  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  waa  a  conve- 
nient time  to  preach  the  lecture,  the  churchwardens 
Vefosed  to  open  the  cburrb  till  that  hour,  and  to  light 
it  when  there  was  occasion;  so  that  Mr.  Romaine 
frequently  read  prayers  and  preached  by  the  light  of 
a  single  candle,  which  he  held  in  his  own  hand,  llie 
churdi  doors  being  shut  until  the  precise  moment 
fixed  for  preaching  the  lecture,  tlie  congregation  \\  as 
usually  anembled  in  the  street,  and  there  waiting  for 
admission.  *Th«  eontequettee  was  a  coneonrae  of 
people  col'rr'f']  indepfl  withotit  DoUr  and  tumult, 
but  not  Without  great  inconvenience  to  those  who 
pnnad  that  way,  MM^p  «lMm  hqifwoad  10  ha  om 
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evening  the  then  bishop  oi  London,  Dr.  Terrick,  who 
had  been  Mr.  Romaine's  predecessor  in  the  lecture- 
ship. Observing  the  crowd,  he  in<mired  into  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  being  told  that  it  was  Mr.  Roma!ne*a 
i  audience  in  these  circumstances,  he  interfered  with 
the  rector  and  churchwardens  in  their  behalf,  express- 
ed great  respect  for  Mr.  Romaine,  and  obtained  for 
him  and  hia  hearers  that  the  service  of  ilu  church 
should  begin  at  six  o'clock,  that  the  doors  sltould  be 
opened  in  proper  time,  and  diat  lighta  diotdd  be  pro- 
vided for  the  winter  season. 

In  the  year  1750  Mr.  Romaine  was  appointed  as- 
sistant momingfnwaefaarin  the  pariah  o(  St.George, 
Hanover  Square.  He  entered  i!;>nn  tlii'?  nffirp  on  the 
ist  of  .A.pril,  and  retired  from  it  on  tue  2biii  day  of 
September,  17^5,  durins  which  time  he  preached  oo« 
caaionally  at  Bow  church,  in  exchange  with  Dr.  New- 
ton (afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol),  then  rector  of  that 
parish,  and  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
and  also  at  Curson  chuiel,  then  called  St.  George's 
chapel,  Mayfair.  in  excfaanga  with  Dr.  IVebeck  hW 
self,  who  was  morning  preacher  there.  The  times 
in  which  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
in  the  west  and  of  the  natropoliswere  distinguished 

by  snmf!  signal  judgments  of  Almighty  GorT-  sxich 
particularly  as  were  the  earthquakes  by  which  Lisbon 
was  destroyed  and  London  tureatened}  two  shocks 
has  ing  t>een  felt  in  it,  and  a  third  expected.  Mr. 
Romaine  was  not  wanting  upon  the  present  occasion, 
as  appears  from  two  sermons  in  print,  entitled  "  An 
Alarm  to  a  Careless  World,"  and  "The  Duty  of 
Watchfulness  Enforced," — sermons  which  are  not 
exceeded  in  any  of  his  writings.  In  both,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  preface  to  the  former,  there  are  some  va- 
luable antidotes  against  the  prevailing  philosophy  of 
the  day,  which  ascribed  every  thinp  to  second  causes, 
and  almost  denied  the  existence  of  the  first,  exclud- 
ing  the  God  of  nature  from  the  wmlcs  of  nature,  and 
rr fusing  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  author  of  jn c^g- 
ments,  and  sin  committed  against  his  divine  Majesty 
as  the  causa  d  them.  This,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  pre- 
face before  mentioned,  waa  the  jihilosophy  of  the 
year  17 so,  when  the  "learned  accounted  for  eartb- 
onakes  by  dianging  their  name  into  airaualces,  and 
tnen  they  were  explained  philosophically.  It  was  in 
this  period  of  his  life  that  Mr.  Rom^ne  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  college. 
He  had  not  the  highest  opinion  of  the  reUfion,  mo« 
rals,  or  wisdom  of  the  age ;  and  in  the  di8diai|;e  of 
Li^  duty  in  this  new  office  he  ijuisucd  a  plan  ^^lliol^ 
,  ran  cottnter  to  them  all.  He  attempted  to  prove  that 
Oodwaa  bast  argpiaintad  with  Ida  «Miirafki,aiid 
had  given  tha  bast  account  of  tham  in  hia  own 
words. 

Mr.  Romaina^  having  left  Hu  eon  of  St.  Olave's, 

wasmoming  preacher  for  near  two  years  at  Bartholo- 
mew the  Great,  near  West  Smithfield,  and  removed 
from  tlience  to  Westminster  chapel,  where  he  had 
the  same  office  for  six  months,  till  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter withdrew  their  patronage  and  protection  from  it, 
and  refused  him  Uteir  nomination  for  a  license  to 
preach  there.  Hie  place  then  fell  into  other  hands, 
and  Mr.  Romaine,  wno  was  immovably  attached  to 
the  established  church,  resigned  that  situation.  Nor 
had  be  any  stated  employment  in  the  church,  except- 
ing the  lectureship  of  St  Donstan*s  in  die  West,  till 
he  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  Blackfriars  in  17C4, 
to  which,  owing  to  a  dispute  about  the  election  that 
WMaeMladinttecowt  of  chtnony,  ho  waa  not  ndr 
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mitted  till  the  year  1 766.  During  the  time  in  which 
he  had  no  seltUul  emjiloyment  in  the  morning,  he 
ureached  charity  sermons  in  many  churches  in  Lon- 
oon  aermons  whieh  wen  the  meaiie  not  only 
of  spreading  the  gospel,  but  of  rrovijiL'  its  rflicacy. 
He'preachcd  often  likewise  at  the  Lock  Hosj)iial  nuon 
the  first  institution  of  that  charity,  and  the  building 
of  the  chapel,  lit- ing  honoured  also  at  Lambeth  with 
the  acquaintance  uf  Archbishop  Seeker,  he  generally 
assisleu  in  the  parish  church  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  it  being  the  coatom  of  that  venerable  pre* 
kt«  eonatantly  to  attend  and  to  adahdstar  the  aacnu 
merit  of  thr  Ix)rd's  Biij)]iL;r. 

In  ispeaking  of  him  as  a  preacher,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  his  frequent  appearances  in  that  character  before 
the  university  of  Oxford.  He  printed  some  of  his  dis- 
courses delivered  there,  such  as  those  oa"'rhe'Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,"  upon  "  Jephthah's  Vow,"  upon 
"llie  Sore  Foundation,"  and  upon  "The  Lord  our 
IKgliteoiMBesa.*'  Him  l&lter  he  sent  to  the  press, 
U  oeing  the  Inst  w  liich  he  was  permitt  : !  to  jsreach, 
the  pulpit  being  refused  him  in  consequence  of  it, 
and  ne  publiihra  it  with  the  following  dedication  to 
the  vice-chancellor: — "When  I  delivered  these  dis- 
courses, I  had  no  design  to  make  them  public  ;  but 
I  hive  been  since  compelled  to  it.  I  understand 
they  gave  great  offence,  especially  to  you,  and  I  was 
in  consequence  thereof  refused  the  university  pulpit. 
In  justice,  not  to  myself,  for  1  desire  to  be  out  of  the 
ijuestion,  but  to  the  great  doctrine  here'  treated  of, 
namely,  the  righteowDest  of  the  Lord  Jesnt  ae  tiie 
onlv  ground  of  onr  acceptance  and  instification  before 
Goa  the  Father,  1  have  sent  to  the  press  what  was 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  I  leave  the  friends  of  our 
church  to  judge  whether  there  he  any  thing  herein  ad- 
vanced contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation.  If  not,  I  am  safe.  If  there  be, 
you  are  bound  to  make  it  appear.  Yon  hate  n  good 
pen,  and  yon  have  great  leimre  t  mike  um  of  ibm  t 
«nd  I  hone  and  pray  voa  my  make  use  of  tfkem  for 
your  gooa  and  mine. 

Aa  a  proof  of  his  unalterable  regard  for  the  drareh 
and  nation,  he  first  printed  in  1757,  the  year  of  his 
dismission  from  the  university  pulpit,  "  An  Earnest 
Invitation-  to  the  Friends  of  the  Established  Church 
to  join  with  several  of  their  Brethren,  Clergy  and 
Luty,  in  London,  in  setting  apart  one  hour  of  every 
week  for  Prayer  and  Supplication  during  these 
Troublesome  I'imes."  After  having  menUoned  the 
motives  and  ca3b  to  prayer,  he  proceeds  to  die  mat- 
ter of  it,  and  invites  us  to  "  pray  for  the  peace  of  our 
established  dinrch,  and  for  all  orders  aad  degrees  of 
its  ministers,  beseeidbing  God  to  give  them  his  grace 
and  heavenly  benediction,  that  both  by  their  life  and 
doctrine  they  may  set  forth  his  glory,  and  set  forward 
the  (salvation  of  all  men.  And  to  the  end  there  may 
never  be  wanting  such  persons  in  the  church,  let  us 
prav  for  all  seminaries  of  Christian  education,  espe- 
cially for  the  two  universities,"  &c.  Asa  proof  of  his 
goou  wishes  to  all  Christian  people,  he  adds,  "  May 
the  God  of  love  dispose  us  als»  to  pray  fervently  for 
all  the  protestant  dissenting  congregations  which  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity.  May  he  ithed  that  love 
abroad  in  all  our  souls,  which  alone  can  effectually 
fine  us  from  party  spirit,"  &c.  'Hiis  same  tract  he 
rqirmied  in  tne  year  1779,  and  again  in  1 795,  a  few 
nottths  before  his  death. 

Sir.  Romaine's  last  prefmnent  was  the  rectory  of 
8k  Andnw  WaidfoH  and  St         BkMmv.  \ 
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The  living  is  vested  in  the  crown  and  ia  the  pshib> 
ioners  alternately.  Mr.  Iloraaine'n  predecessor 
Mr.  Henlev,  a  nephew  of  the  then  lofd  chaaodhr 
Henley.  He  enjoyed  this  prefeiuieut  only  shoal  n 
years  and  a  half,  and  lii  <!  ymmg,  of  a  putrid  ftm, 
in  consequence  of  visitmg  one  of  hu  pamhiooeft  is 
that  disorder.  Mr.  Romaine's  friends,  when  tkey fint 
started  the  idea  of  nominating  hitn  a  candidate  for 
the  living,  entertained  little  or  no  ho]yci  of  mcttei 
but,  upon  sounding  their  fellow  parishioners,  they 
found  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  were  ia  ha 
farour.  In  order  to  cheek  their  progress^  s  hbbht 
was  spread  that  he  was  above  soliciting  their  vi.>tti 
and  interest.  But  upon  the  day  being  bxed  fox  esdt 
candidate  to  preach  his  probationary  sermon,  Mr.  R» 
miine  was  r'.pprized  of  it,  came  immediately  toLocdot, 
atiii  made  hm  appearance  among  them.  The  diT  ap- 
pointed for  his  preaching  was  the  30th  of  September, 
1764,  upon  which  ooeaakmaaany  absented  theandrci 
who  had  been  in  the  halbit  of  heariog  [him,  lest  (htj 
should  crowd  the  church  an  J  ofjupy  the  seats  of  lis 
inhabitants,  and,  by  giving  them  offence,  throv  otK 
stacles  in  the  way  of  his  deetion.  He  iSbaa^  k 
to  af^iijn  his  rcaNons  in  the  sermon  for  uol  harin^ 
behaved  towards  ihem  in  the  common  way  oiuAwtr 
ing  their  favour.  "  Some  have  insinuated  that  it  wm  | 
from  pride  that  I  would  not  go  about  the  parijh  fma 
house  to  hoiute  canvassing  for  votes ;  but  truly  it  w» 
another  motive  ;  1  could  not  see  how  this  could  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God.  How  can  it  be  for  the  booosr 
of  Jeans  that  his  niinisleia,  who  kave  teooaaeel 
fame,  riches,  and  ease,  should  be  most  anxious  ui 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  those  very  things  wludi 
they  have  renounced  ?  Surely  this  would  be  gemof 
into  a  worldly  spirit  as  much  as  Ok  sj  intof  patb- 
menteering.  And  as  this  method  of  canva&&iog  oc- 
not  be  for  Jesus'  sake,  so  neither  is  it  ioroaximfm 
it  is  far  beneath  our  function :  nor  is  it  Cpr  yosr 
praAt  What  good  is  It  to  your  ttmhf  Wfciieoa' 
pliment  to  your  nn  Jerstandings  ?  Wl^t  advant^ 
to  you  in  any  shape,  to  be  directed  and.appbed  to  by 
every  paraon  wA  whom  yen  kavo  atiy  eouieiioQ, 
or  on  whom  you  have  any  depm  leTir,  -  !■  not  tlus 
depriving  you  of  the  freedom  of  your  choice?  Dew- 
mined  by  thesaniotivcs,  when  my  friends  of  their  ows 
accord  put  me  up  as  a  candidate,  to  whom  1  hart  u 
this  hour  made  no  application  directly  or  indirectly, 
I  left  you  to  yourselves.  If  you  choose  me,  I  deart 
to  be  your  servant  for  Jesus'  sake»  and  iif  you  <i> 
not,  tile  win  of  the  Lord  be  done.**  This  sanNS 
operated  grently  in  his  fivi  iir;  it  .vn^i  well  rtctirtd 
by  the  parishioners,  and  uublished  at  their  reqnest. 

lliere  were  two  candioBtes  for  the  living  beade* 
himself,  and  a  scrutiny  was  demanded  in  favour  d  i 
each  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  'e  poll.    Thi^  tcmtisy 
was  entered  into,  but  produced  no  decision, the  proptf 
qualifications  not  being  settled  which  eatidsd  la  is> 
habitant  to  TOte  at  the  deetion  of  a  rector.  AsMsadl 
election  was  agreed  upon  hy  the  friends  of  the  sennl 
candidates,  which  ended  in  favour  of  Mr.  RooaM  . 
who  had  a  great  majority  of  votes,  and  was  dnlMi 
duly  elected.    But  this  did  not  sati^  theotho'CSB'  ' 
didates  i  each  put  in  bis  claim,  and  tne  bosion* 
transferred  into  tha  ooot  al  chancery.   It  cootnu^i 
there  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  the  end  of  Jaastfft 
or  the  beginning  of  February,  1766.  a  deerts 
^'.viTi  Ijy  Lord  Chancellor  Henley  in  favour  of 
Ivnmaine.   lie  was  instituted  and  inducted  act^ 
uigiy,  botinaolifanwdtolraiiiilamiAdHif 
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wfaolo  eemaonjr  of  hit  adreiunon.  His  feelings  hare 

been  expressed  by  hitnseK  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
upon  the  decision  in  chancery : — "  My  friends  ture 
reioicinff  all  around  me,  and  wishing  me  that  joy 
wnich  I  cannot  take.  It  is  my  Master's  will,  and  I 
submit.  He  knows  what  is  best  both  for  his  own 
glory  and  his  peopli-'s  ^oo  l  ,  and  I  am  certain  he 
makes  no  mistakes  in  either  of  these  points  i  but  ay 
head  banga  down  npoa  the  oecuioii,  Arougli  thie 
a'iv'fiil  apprehensions  which  I  ever  had  of  the  care  of 
Bouls.  1  am  frightened  to  titink  of  watching  over 
two  or  tbnc  tbouaand  when  it  u  work  enoueh  to 
watch  over  one.  The  plaj^ue  of  my  own  heart  dmost 
wearies  tue  to  death  i  what  can  I  do  with  so  vaiit  a 
number?"  Mr.  Romaine's  usefulness  as  a  minister 
eotttinued  till  the  close  of  his  liie,  which  beted  to  a 
fMOtiactad  period,  and  he  lUed  on  the       of  July. 


Hence  the  peilndil  deciaree»  diet  tiiere  ie  none  «4io 

understandeth  the  thinj^s  of  God  ;  ati  l  he  represents 
God  as  looking  down  from  heaven  to  see  if  ihere  were 
any  who  did  UflderelUkd  and  mek  after  God  ;  bnk  he 
found  none,  no  not  one.  They  all  had  their  under- 
standing darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of 
(jod  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because 
of  the  blinaneee  of  their  heart.  The  prophets  give 
ns  the  same  character  end  epesik  of  men  a*  if  they 
were  all  blin  1,  :ind  describe  the  Messiah  to  he  the 
sun  of  riKhteousnesii ;  the  light  who  was  to  arise  to 
Ughten  the  Gentiles,  and  was  to  be  the  glory  of  liie 
people  Israel,  nius  Jehovah  says  of  his'  hclnved  Son, 
'  I,  the  Lord,  will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind 
eyes.'  And  again — '  I  will  also  give  thee  for  e  light 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  nutyst  b«  my  salvaUon  unto 

thi'  enih  uf  t'iirtlj,'  Isa,  xli.v.  0-  How  d'u]  our 
Lord  fulfil  tbette  prophecies  ?  Uc  did  not,  while  he 
wae  upon  eerth,  open  the  bodily  eye  of  any  blind 
person  among  the  Gentiles,  but  he  has  fulfilled  \hcm, 
and,  glory  be  to  his  great  name !  he  is  daily  fulnihog 
them  in  the  Gentile  world,  by  opening  the  olind  eyea 
of  our  imderstandings  to  see  and  to  discern  the  things 
of  God.  In  this  sense  the  Psalmist,  speaking  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  says,  Psalm  c.xlvi.  8.  'The 
Lord  opeaeth  the  eye  of  the  blind/  that  is  the  Lord 
Christ ;  for  we  reea,  laaiah  xncv.  4,  5.  *  Say  unto 


This  eminent  clergyman  is  best  known  M  an  au- 
thor by  his  "  Walk  nf  Faith"  and  his  sermons;  of 
the  latur  we  give  a  brief  specimen  taken  from  his 
"Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Law  and  the  Gospel :" — 

"  Divine  teaching  consists  in  opening  the  eyee^  of 
the  understanding  to  perceive  spiritnd  and  cBvine 
objects,  and  u>  sec  their  value  an  1  importance  in  dis- 
posing the  will  to  choose  them  and  the  heart  to  love 
ttMn.  The  divine  teadier  is  the  Holy  Spirit  Hepre- 
pazes  the  mind  to  rccrive  his-  instruction,  and  thrn 
fills  it  with  the  knowledge  of  his  will  in  ail  wisdom 
and  spiritual  understanding.  The  necessity  of  his 
doin  rr  tbis  is  founded  in  the  present  State  and  circon* 
BUnces  of  fallen  men  :  for  through  sin  all  the  ftnddet 
of  the  soul  were  lost,  and  the  understanding,  which 
is  the  eye  of  the  soul,  was  l«ft  in  the  same  condition 
■a  lha  bodily  eyes  WMld  be  if  they  bad  np  light. 


them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart,  Be  strong,  fear  not ; 
your  God  will  come  and  save  you.  llien  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  shall  be  opened :  for  in  that  day  (Isa.  zxiz. 
IS,)  shall  thf  deaf  hear  the  worris  of  the  bo(»k,  and 
the  eyes  ol  the  blind  see  out  of  obscurity,  and  out  of 
darkness.'  All  Uiese  scriptures  had  their  happv  ac- 
complishment when  Godt  who  wae  to  come  ana  save 
us.  spake  widi  hit  own  mouth,  and  aaid,  *I  am  come 
a  liglu  into  (lie  'vrrld,  that  whosoever  belleveth  on 
me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.'  From  these  au- 
thorittee  it  ie  certain  that  fallen  man  is  in  darkness, 
and  cannot  see  the  things  of  God.  The  eves  of  his 
understanding  are  in  the  same  condition  as  his  bodily 
eyes  would  m  without  light.  He  cannot  see  any 
spiritual  objects ;  and  how  then,  can  he  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  them,  unless  he  be  taught  them  of  God  i 
By  what  other  \v  ay  or  Tr.(  aus  can  he  discern  them  ? 
Has  he  any  powers  or  facuitiesof  his  own,  which  can 
help  to  enlighten  hfan  i  No,  be  has  none :  for  since 
the  eyes  cf  bin  understanding  are  in  darkness,  all  his 
endeavours  to  enlighten  them,  without  divine  teach- 
ing, will  be  like  tfiMe  of  a  blind  man,  who  only  makee 
his  bllndnp'^'t  more  manifest  the  more  he  labours  and 
strives  to  give  an  account  of  those  objects  which  he 
never  saw  nor  felt. 

"  But  cannot  the  arts  and  sciences  enlighten  hia 
blind  eyes?  No.  They  cannot  help  him  todtacovareaa 
single  spiritual  idea.  The  arts  and  sciences  treat  of 
the  objects  of  sense :  to  these  they  are  confined,  and 
cannot{get  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature  t  for  it  is  a 
certain  truth,  and  indeed  it  is  at  present  a  rcrrivpd 
opinion,  tiiat  all  our  ideas  come  from  sense.  Wt^  are 
not  able  to  form  an  idea  of  any  thing,  unless  it  fall 
under  the  observation  of  some  of  our  eenaei.  If  any 
one  of  the  senses  b«  destroyed,  the  mm  it  not  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  any  object  peculiar  to  that  sense.  A 
man  born  deaf  has  no  idea  of  sounds,  nor  ablindmaa 
of eoihnm.  Sinee  then,  the  artaand  adences  treaten- 
tirelyof  the  objects  of  sense,  how  can  they  give  us  any 
ideaa  of  those  things  which  are  not  objects  of  sense  t 
for  was  it  ever  known  that  the  atnam  roae  higher 
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Abu  Am  fomitiiii  h«id }   Wrom  hwet  it  appears, 

tli;it  if  trie  Understanding  b«  ever  so  p*eatly  refined 
and  enlarged  with  the  knowledge  of  arU  and  science, 
yat  it  Btttidt  in  at  moeb  need  of  dMm  teaching  aa 
Aa  most  ignorant  peasant  does ;  because  the  things 
of  God  are  not  discoverable  by  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Let  matter  of  fact  upnik  to  this  pmnt  Hn  there  not 
been  n  total  ignorance  of  dinne  things  whenever  the 
light  of  revelation  has  been  extinifuisbed  i  Look  into 
the  learii' d  a^^es  of  Greece,  and  you  find  th;  s:  vci  il 
sects  of  philosophers  enquiring.  What  is  the  chief 
pood  of  men  I  and  none  « them  conld  diseover  what 
It  was,  and  disjiutine  about  the  orijfin  of  evil,  and 
never  coming  near  tue  truth.  Look  into  the  timea 
whan  Rome  was  raised  to  its  highest  glorf,  and  wab 
as  famous  for  its  learning  as  for  its  conquest'',  an  l 
you  will  not  find  one  learned  Roman  who  can  tell  ^uu 
what  God  is.  TuUy  has  written  a  book  upon  the 
■atora  of  the  ^ods»  and  it  ie  one  of  the  moat  valoa- 
bla  of  hie  wntings ;  for  therein  he  gtvet  ns  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  upon  this  suli  ct,  nn  l 
•bows  his  own  and  their  exceeding  great  ignorance 
ofit.  •  *  •  •  •  •  Waknow, 
from  the  experience  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that 
wts  and  sciences  never  did  lead  them  tu  the  know- 
Mgs  of  Any  spiritual  and  dinne  objects ;  and  we  are 
aamred,  from  the  testimony  of  God's  word,  that  they 
never  can.  Man.  in  his  natural  state,  blinded  by  sin 
and  under  the  power  ofit,  cannot  attain  to  any  such 
knowledge,  llie  apostle  has  decided  this  point  for 
m.  Speaking  of  the  poUteitcbaaieal  age  of  Roma, 
he  K'l}  h  of  her  great  philosophers  and  celebrated  au- 
thors, thut  they  were  without  understanding ;  that 
they  becamo  vain  in  their  imaginations ;  and  their 
foolif^h  hearts  vrcrc  darkened.  Whn? !  was  Tully 
without  understanding  ?  Was  the  imajijination  of  Vir- 
gil vain,  and  the  heart  of  Seneca  foolish  ?  Yes,  in  the 
thimn  of  God  i  '  for  Aa  natural  man  recaiveth  not 
Aa  Ainga  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  Aey  are  foolish* 
ness  unto  liim  :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.'  1  Cor.  ti.  14.  While 
he  remains  a  natural  man,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  shonM  know  them;  'neither  can  he  know 
them,'  because  he  has  no  spiritual  discernment,  by 
which  alone  spiritual  objecta  can  ha  discovered ;  and 
therefore  he  must  remain  for  ever  ignorant  of  them, 
unless  God  should  open  the  eyes  of  bis  understand- 
ing, and  bring  hia  out  of  davkneaa  into  hia  maml- 
lous  light." 

<*Tlna  ie  a  very  hnmhBng,  hot  it  is  a  red  view  of 

human  nntum,  niid  I  need  not  to  have  gone  to  distant 
age«  and  countries  for  uroof.  We  have  it  near  enough 
at  home,  if  men's  priae  would  hut  let  them  aea  it ; 
hut  their  pride  arises  chiefly  from  tV.eir  ifpiorance  of 
it,  and  helps  to  keep  Ibem  ignorant.  If  they  bad  but 
a  little  humility,  tbay  would  discover  how  imperfect 
thnr  knowla^  ia,  avan  of  the  thinga  aboot  tham, 
and  they  wonid  therefore  aee  the  neeeerity  of  liaing 
taught  of  Go  I  in  these  things,  which  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  their  senses :  such  are  all  spiritual  and  di- 
vine things ;  and  in  Aesa  Aey  want  divine  teaching, 
and  the  promi«?e  is,  concerning  these;  *Allthy  chihl- 
ren  shall  be  taught  of  God.'  Now,  God  never  acts 
in  vain.  Unless  his  childmi  wanted  teaching,  he 
need  not  be  their  teacher :  but  in  what  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  world  they  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  they 
have  no  means  of  discovering,  unlcHs  they  he  taught 
of  God,  what  state  Aeyare  in  by  Datura,  and  if  it  be 
■aatataof  guiltandnbarythovait  A^to  te  daii- 
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vered  from  it?  Ood  haa  revealed  in  hw  holy  vord 

the  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  ihv^c  tno  state*; 
but  sin  has  so  blinded  men's  underslandiDift,  and 
depraved  their  judgments,  that  they  will  not  tsant 
to  what  is  revealed,  nor  be  determined  hy  it,  umil  the 
Holy  Spirit  convince  them  what  they  are  by  uil\at, 
and  what  they  may  be  by  grace.  Accordingly,  Hbt 
Scripture  declares,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  the inqini 
of  every  good  thought,  and  word  and  wo^  Hedi- 
lightens  the  children  of  God  with  saving  truth,  lad 
subdues  the  oppoaitioa  which  was  in  their  wills  to  it, 
and  Aat  anmitf  which  waa  in  Aehr  heaiia.  Vrm 
the  first  moment  he  ^l^val^pn^  them,  and  opfii*  tbf 
eyes  of  their  understandmg ;  until  he  bring  tbeiQ 
to  glory ;  he  is  their  teacher.  He  teaches  tbnn  to 
Innk  upon  sin,  as  it  is  in  itself  exceeding  sinfnl;  Im 
alarms  the  conscience,  and  makes  it  feel  the  gmltind 
danger  of  sin ;  he  leads  the  humble  and  cunvmctr'i 
sinner  to  Chriiat  for  pardon ;  he  gives  him  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love  ;  ana  by  grafting  him,  like  a  Uriof 
1  iiancli.  into  tlic  true  vine,  enables  him  tobearratidi 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  God.  And  since  every  ihiDj 
good  in  hkn  comes  from  divine  teaching,  is  it  not  ab- 
^nltitely  neccssar)' that  he  ■'Hniili^  he  taught  ofGotl!" 

HOMANZOFF,  PETtH  ALI..\.\>DRUW1TZ, 
a  celebrated  Russian  field-marshal,  who  was  born  is 
1730.  He  was  descended  from  an  illnathooa  fmilj. 
and  having  entered  Ae  army,  hia  lank  and  eaonn 
soon  procured  him  promotion.  Catherine  II.  ram 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roaaian  army  in  17'(V 
and  in  1774  ho  compelled  the  grand  vWcr,  vfaate 
commanded  tbe  'I'urkish  troops,  to  enter  into  a  tmty 
highly  advantageuuH  to  the  Russians.  Cail^r.r.< 
magnificently  rewarded  Romanzoff,  and  he  retiioed 
her  favour  till  hia  death,  which  took  place  in  Dt- 
ceinber  1796. 


ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  Ba^ 

lawyer  who  waa  the  son  of  a  jpwpller,  who  for  rassj 
yeara  carried  on  business  in  FnthStreet,Soho.  Yoiuu 
Romilly  waa  bom  on  the  1st  of  March,  1757,  and 
having  completed  his  education,  was  placed  ia  tk 
office  of  a  solicitor,  which  he  quitted  to  study  fxtm 
bar.to  which  he  was  called  in  I7f^3  Hi  n-  t 
guished  himself  by  his  accuracy  and  precuioa  u 
an  equitv  draughtaman ;  but  be  aoon  aspired  to  itt 
highest  branches  of  the  professior.  arul  succeeded  it 
no  common  degree.  The  court  of  ciiancery  wis  the 
arena  in  which  he  was  to  combat,  and  a  St^tt  aad  i 
Mitford  were  the  legal  gladiators  with  whom  hert 
destined  to  contend  in  nresence  of  a  lliurlow.  Ihltf 
were  great  namaa,  OM  A^  Iwfo  kft  law  aqarii 
liindtham.  ^  ^ 

At  length  one  of  Aeea  anccaeded  to  the  wohmcb 
in  England;  whil?  anotlii2r  became  lord  chancellflf 
of  Ireland.  Mr.  liomilly  became  a  leader,  mi 
retained  in  ahnoet  avary  eanee.  Hia  indda^bk 
indui*try,  his  unwearied  patience,  hh  romprcheoow 
acuteness,  hia  deep  knowledge  of  the  iaw,  bis  correct 
notions  of  the  practice  of  Ae  court,  were  all  cak«- 
lated  to  give  due  weight  to  argumeota  adecWid  *iu 
skill,  propounded  with  modesty,  and  tt^veti  bf  • 
chastened  eloquence.  He  now  began  to  ffel  Kirc't" 
raised  to  independent  j  but  hia  eiorts  dkl  iu>tw« 
byproaparity;  andftimBbMVittM iNlNi^  ilMM 
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biff  ear«er.   In  di«  proTMdon  li»  had  ebotm,  the 

he-it  portioD  of  life  has  often  passed  away  before  this 
degree  uf  success  is  attained  i  and  even  the  sulijcct 
of  this  memoir  had  reached  the  age  of  forty  before 
he  had  formed  a  domr^'tir  pslablishment.  At  length, 
in  ibe  year  179*3,  lie  luanied  a  lady,  with  whom  for 
mnif  years  he  enjoyed  great  domestic  h<-ip(>ineHH- 
Become  a  httib«nd  and  a  mkvf»  he  apf>lied  to  busi- 
ness with  additional  eagenwM  and  indtucry;  andivlMa 
Mr.  Fox  and  I,jr  1  (irenviUe  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  180(3,  he  was  nominated  solicitor- 
MMffal,  and  laeeived  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
It  waa  at  first  uncertain  what  otlice  he  should  hold 
during  ibat  admioisLratioo  ;  fur  it  had  been  proposed 
at  one  time  to  reward  such  distinguished  merit  by 
CBtru^ng  the  great  seal  to  hia  custody :  but  this  pre- 
onunence  was  reserved  for  another.  It  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  Sir  Samuel,  a?  .v  i  ll  of  his  colleague, 
that  the  press,  dunng  their  time«  in  the  language 
of  die  greats  Lord  Cbathaia,  becano  **a  chartarad 
libertine."  Party  contention  was  at  that  moment 
at  its  height ;  and  political  disputes  were  carried 
■till  higher  than  before.  Yet,  whatever  provoca- 
tions might  hnvp  been  given  to  the  administra- 
tion of  that  day,  no  prosecution  for  libel  ensued. 
Sir  Samuel  had  long  determined  to  commence  a 
reform  of  English  jnTMpradence^  by  altering,  amend- 
ing, or  repeabng  certain  lawa  iniich  etill  contiiraed 
to  disgrace  our  statute-book.  lit  coM.mi nci  1  liis 
career  Dv  an  anomalous  case  arismg  out  of  the  rigours 
of  the  Kttcbl  ayiteu,  and  which,  when  applied  to 
modern  times,  was  prcxluctive  of  fraud,  injustice,  and 
even  of  mtuder.  Accordingly,  in  1  BO/,  he  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "for  making  the  freehold 
estates  of  persons  liable  to  the  banknipt  laws,  who 
might  die  indebted,  assets  for  the  payment  of  their 
simple  contract  debts."  Notwithstanding  this  hill 
was  lost  on  a  division,  yet  the  effect  produced  by  it 
did  not  profte  whdfy  nadeaa*  for  the  legislatnn  aoon 
after  granted  its'sancUon  to  an  amended  act,  by  means 
of  which  the  debts  of  traders  have  been  more  effect- 
nally  iccm«d  for  the  benefit  of  tfao  paUk.  Nearly 
nt  Oip  same  time  he  assisted  as  a  manager  at  the 
tnai  ot  the  late  Viscount  Melville,  who,  after  being 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  had  presided  for  some  years 
Off«r  the  affiura  of  tb«,.adnuralty>  On  thia  occasion 
the  whole  amnfement  of  the  evidenee  and  doen- 
incht:^!  y  papers  was  eotnuted  to  his  charge;  and  he 
summed  np  the  proofs  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
lenfth.  After  animadverting  witti  much  severity 
on  the  suspicious  fact  of  burning  the  vouchers,"  he 
dwelt  on  the  circumstance  of  "  two  10,000/.  bank- 
notes having  been  traced  to  the  private  use  of  the 
noble  defendant ;"  and  the  refusal  "  to  account  for 
the  sum  of  lO.OOOZ.  which  he  confessed  to  hare  mis- 
ap[>iud."  Sir  Samuel  concluded  tliu^  ;  "Tli,  t  rntie, 
my  lords,  with  which  the  noble  viscount  stands  accus- 
ed, ta  that  of  a  wOTul  vif^oa  of  die  law  in  die  breach 
of  an  act  of  parliament  and  the  a[)propriation  of 
money  to  his  own  purposes }  both  of  which  are,  in 
fMtttaaolved  into  one  and  the  aame  crime: — The 
managers  for  the  hoube  of  commons  charge  him  with 
the  misapplication  of  10,000/.,  the  manner  of  employ- 
ing which  he  has  left  no  means  of  tracing,  llie  ac- 
caacd  has  no  poeetble  excuse  for  hia  conduct ;  for 
when  die  law  ordained  that  he  ihonld  not  apply  the 
public  money  but  for  public  purposes,  he  received 
an  additional  salary  in  compensation  for  not  doing 
not  and  tt»  irivd  «p  Iha  cnnax  of  hia  criouaafilf. 
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thia  very  law,  wUdi  ha  had  violalad,  wat  oaa  of  hi* 

own  production." 

A  reply  having  been  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Plotner, 
after  some  previoua  deliberation,  it  was  declared  ' '  that 
a  majority  of  the  lords  had  acquitted  Henry  Viscount 
Melville  of  the  high  crimcsi  and  uiisdemeanours 
charged  ui>on  him  by  the  impeachment  of  the  com- 
mons of  £&|^land,  and  all  thiqga  contained  therein.'* 
On  the  dieniMial  of  the  new  mmietera,  after  an  ad- 
miniFtrntiiin  of  only  one  year's  duration.  Sir  Samuel 
defended  their  conduct,  and  graced  their  retreat,  in 
an  oration  worthy  of  his  acknowledged  talents  and  in- 
trepidity. He  alluded,  with  an  honest  pride,  tn  ths 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  so  often  promised,  so 
often  delayed,  so  often  eluded  by  tlieir  predecessors. 
Their  condnct  in  respect  ^o  the  emancipation  of  Ire- 
land had  his  most  hearty  concurrence:  and  he  justified 
!!',L'  refuflal  lo  give  the  king  a  pledge  not  torenew  the 
Koman  catholic  question  on  constitutional  principle*. 
Ho  concluded  by  a  penrarfnl  appeal  to  the  honse  in 
respect  to  the  recent  impeachment ;  and  he  depre- 
cated  the  return  of  Lora  MelviUe  to  office,  ootwitb- 
Btanding  his  ac<piittal,  as  no  one  had  hitherto  pre- 
sumed to  move  for  rescindinj^  the  vo^f  ni^nin'it  him. 
In  this  last  projwsition  he  was  tuily  gratiiied,  as  the 
I  viscount  was  never  after  employed.  One  other  great 
object,  neail^  at  the  aame  period,  occupied  the  atten. 
tion,  and  afforded  scope  to  thelabonra,  of  the  subject 
of  tln^  mfiniiir,  r(iri--i:]<Ting  the  present  as  an  en- 
lighu-ned  age,  be  deemed  this  aproper  time  to  attempt 
a  reform  of  our  criminal  code,  ^le  ex>«o1kitor- 
general  wished  for  the  rcpral  of  certain  laws,  equally 
cruel  in  their  provisions  and  iineflfectual  in  reiipect 
to  their  execution.  Accordingly  on  the  1 8th  of  May, 
1808,  he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Inll  for  that 
purpose ;  and  in  this  was  introduced  a  most  provi> 
dent  aiul  humane  clause  for  afibrdmg  compenaaliOD 
to  such  as  were  nnjoetly  accused  and  tried. 

Sir  Samoel  aoon  *mr  pvbliabed  a  pamphlet,  to 
jti<;tifv  his  conduct  and  explain  his  views;  lit  nlso 
introduced  some  new  arguments,  and  enlarge(i  those 
already  adduced  in  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Paley.  In  this  little  work  he  animadverted  on  the 
barbarous  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  rendert?(| 
it  a  capital  offence  "  for  any  person  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  be  found  associating  for  a  month  widk 
persona  calling  theneelves  P:gyptian8,"and  he  quoted 
the  respectable  authority  of  Lord  Halo  to  prove  tliat 
thirteen  persont,  coming  un«ier  its  provisions,  had 
been  executed  upon  it  at  one  single  assise.  Who 
would  bnve  thought  that,  until  recently,  it  was  a 
capital  ortence  for  soldiers  and  "marinera  to  wander 
aiui  l  u  g  without  a  pasa  f  And  yet  this  law  continued 
in  full  force  until  two  yean  after  the  epoch  of  which 
we  here  treat. 

"  Let  it  he  remembered,  as  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted," observes  this  judicious  writer,  "  that  the 
eertaiiity  of  puniahment  ia  mneh  more  efficariona 
than  any  severity  of  example  for  the  prevention  of 
crimes.  8o  evident  is  the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that 
if  it  werepoanble  that  punishment,aatheconBequenca 
of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty, 
a  very  8lih^lt  penalty  would  be  sufficient  lo  prevent 
almost  every  species  of  crime,  except  those  which 
arise  from  sadden  gusta  of  ungovernable  pssion. 
If  die  reatomiott  of  dw  property  stolen,  and  only  a 
few  weeks',  or  even  hut  H  u  d  i  ■  s',  imprisonment, 
were  the  unavoidable  con8e<|ueuce  of  thefl^  no  theft 
wrald  ffar  bn  i  • 
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"  No  man  would  steal  what  he  wa^  yure  lie  could 
not  keu)  i  no  man,  by  a  voluntary  act,  would  dapriv* 
tttimeir  of  his  liberty  but  for  a  few  dtyt ;  no  man 
would  exi  'i  v:  himself  to  certain  diigrace  and  infamy 
without  the  posi>tbiiity  of  gain.  It  is  the  desire  of  a 
eopposedgood  which  is  the  incentive  to  every  crime: 
no  crime,  therefore,  could  exist,  if  it  were  infallibly 
certain  that  not  good,  but  evil,  must  follow  as  an 
unavoidable  eottaeqnenea  to  the  penon  who  eonmiit- 
led  it. 

"Tkis  absolute  certainty,  it  is  true,  can  never  be 
ftUained  where  facts  are  to  be  ascertained  by  human 
testimony,  and  questions  are  to  be  decided  by  human 
judgments.  But  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at 
complete  certainty  ought  not  to  deter  from  t-n- 
deavouriog  to  au{>roach  it  as  nearly  as  human  im> 
perfection  wUl  adnut  {  and  the  only  neans  of  aceom- 
plishing  this  are,  a  vigilant  and  enlightened  police, 
rational  rules  of  evidence,  clear  and  unambiguous 
laws,  and  punkiioent  proportioned  to  die  oflSmdei'o 
guilt." 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Sir  Samuel  dittin- 
gtushed  himself  greatly  in  the  important  debate  which 
%vas  a  prelude  to  the  "  AboUtion  Bill }"  and  when  the 
bouse  of  commons  in  1814  took  into  consideration 
that  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  allows  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  slave  trade  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  his  indignation  waa  aroused,  to  find  that  the 

jnuii^tcrn  of  this  routUryhad  accfiied  iij  ;iiiy  conven- 
tion in  which  this  was  a  prominent  stipulatioo. 

T1u»  next  great  public  occasion  b  which  we  find 
thesiibiect  of  the  prcsr-nt  memoir  engaged,  respected 
the  court  in  which  he  daily  wactised.  In  order  to 
facilitate  public  business,  and  ease  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  lord  chancellor,  a  new  judge  was  pro> 
posed  to  be  appointed  and  a  new  uibuoal  to  be  insti" 
tuted.  This  was  objected  to  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  Sir  Samuel,  as  an  innovation  without  being  an  im- 
provement ;  and  he  pognosticated  that  neither  the 
great  officer  who  presided  in  the  court  of  equity,  nor 
uie  sniton  of  that  coor^  nor  the  inililie  in  general, 
wonld  profit  bjr  die  dutnge.  How  far  his  oreadence 
extended  on  this  occasion  may  he  gathered  from  the 
result  of  two  or  three  years'  experience.  While  that 
pro)flCtw«e  bat  aayettn  embryo,  he  publidied  ■  pam- 
phlet, containinf^  hlH  opinions  on  this  subject;  the 

Serai  result  of  which  was,  that  the  new  division  of 
neerjr  hHo  two  eourte,  and  die  creation  of  an  in- 
termediate court  of  fi]>peal  between  it  and  the  houKc 
of  lords,  would  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  expense 
of  iuits  already  grievously  and  oppressively  mg^*' 
to  multiply  the  business  of  theoOttrt»aildtO  |IMl^Kt 
the  final  decision  of  causes. 

"The  remedy,  my  lord,  which  I  have  to  propose, 
ia  a  very  umple  one^  but  I  am  much  afraid,  conaider- 
ing  the  foiee  of  several  expreanone  which  I  find  acat- 
terc  l  in  your  lordship's  pamphlet,  tliat  you  will 
think  me  disrespectful  even  in  mentioning  it.  You 
liave^  however,"  adds  he,  *'  really  lefi  me  no  choice. 
You  hare  imposed  upon  mc  thu  m  t  t  ssity  of  being  de- 
ficient in  what  you  will  thu.K  due  respect,  in  order  to 
avoid  die  reproach  of  being  deficient  in  what  you 
have  made  my  duty.  The  remedy  then,  my  lord, 
aecios  to  be  "  that  the  house  of  loros,  like  all  mferior 
tribunal*,  ehould,  when  they  are  pwiiid  frith  an 
unusual  quantity  of  business,  sit  on  a  greater  number 
of  days  and  at  unusual  houra  in  order  to  despatch 
it." 

Uis  laat,  and  accafdiug  to  aome  hia  beat,  qpeech, 


SIR  SAMUBL. 

was  delivered  against  the  alien  biU,  at  tlir  doK  of 
the  late  parliament,  aiui  so  powerful  were  hit 
nentt,  that  die  amendminta  introdneed  by  fbi  Vw 

were  on  his  suggestion  thrown  out. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  aaid  Sir  Samuel,  "  vhit  coone 
the  house  is  abont  to  take  on  this  subject,  aliboo^h 
I  cannot  help  suspecting  what  that  course  will  \tt~t 
course  utterly  unwarrantable  to  the  lodiridiuU  mm 
immediately  concerned,  and  QtterlytreinigDaattoth 
•spirit  of  all  parliamentary  y)r(>reeding.  D«ji!t  ii- 
volved  as  our  privileges  are  in  this  queslion,  jti  u 
this  parhament  will  in  all  probability  be  disaotndii 
a  vei^  short  period,  I  fear  its  last  act  will  be  la  id 
of  signal  injustice.  Such,  Sir.  will  be  a  fit  dose  ft 
the  greater  part  (  f  our  proceedings.  ApprehenL  | 
that  we  are  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the  tenmu> 
tion  of  our  political  exislenee,  before  die  nonMnt<f 
dissolution  arrives,  let  us  recollect  for  what  ihti-ft 
have  to  account.  JLet  ua  recollect  that  we  are  the 
liament  whk^  for  die  first  time  in  the  history  of  tlii 
country,  twice  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  ii 
a  period  of  profound  peace.  Let  us  rea)ll«ct  tiu^  n 
are  the  confiding  parliament  which  entrusted  fan  m- 
jesty's  ministers  with  theaii  t  h  ori  t  v  emanating  fromllii: 
suspension,  in  ejcpectation  thai,  when  uwaiCokM^ 
wanted,  they  would  call  parl'uunent  together  to  rjr- 
render  it  into  their  hands — which  those  miaiKaidii 
not  do,  althoujgh  they  subsequently  tcknoirWiW 
th.d  the  necessity  fur  r- laining  that  power  hsd  kfflf 
ceased  to  exiat.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  uxi 
parfianient  which  consented  to  indemviff  bii  » 
jesly's  ministers  for  the  abuses  and  violations  of  t"* 
law  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  the  exaoK  (C 
the  authoritf  veiled  ia  dien.  Let  us  recoiled  ik 
we  are  the  same  prirliament  which  refused  toewpiis 
into  the  grievances  stated  in  the  numerous  ptbQX) 
and  memoriala  with  which  our  table  groaned— thtin 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  r  f  theopprew^ 
— that  we  even  amuse  ourselves  with  theu-»t^ena|t 
Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  same  parliameotv' i 
sanctioned  the  use  of  epies  and  informers  by  the  Ikv 
tish  govermnenfe— debaatog  that  government,  oano 
celebrated  for  good  faith  and  hdnuur,  into  acoadita 
lower  in  character  than  that  of  the  .anaeat  Fiotk 
poliee.  Let  m  recollect  dwt  we  are  the  saawpi^ 
raent  which  sanctioned  the  issuing  of  a  circular  let* 
tu  the  magistracy  of  the  country,  by  a  secretin  i 
state,  urging  them  to  hold  persons  to  bsil  for  iil« 
Irfnre  an  indictment  was  found  Let  us  tkc"'^ 
that  we  are  the  same  parliament  which  sancuoo^'^ 
sending  out  of  the  opmion  of  tho  king's  attonej-f^ 
neral  and  the  king's  solicitor-general  as  the  b« 
the  land.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  saaKpv- 
liament  which  sanctioned  the  shutting  of  the  p«ir«  ^ 
this  once  hospitable  nation  to  unfortunate  forcif^ 
flying  from  peraeeudon  in  dieir  own  eonntiy.  lw 
Sir,  is  what  we  have  dune  ;  rmd  we  are  about  ^ 
crown  all  by  the  preaent  most  violent  and  oMMt » 
jnstifiable  act  who  our  stieceaeoro  may  bslb* 
not ;  but  God  grarit  that  this  country  may  Pfvr«' 
another  parliament  so  regardlei^  of  the  Uberues  luj 
rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  princtpka  ef f*** 
justice,  as  this  parliament  has  been.** 

lu  the  midst  of  these  active  and  popular  pam» 
Ladv  Romillv  was  attadced  hf  illness.  Dunne 
residenceat  their  country  house  atTanhur^t  in  Soit«'V 
in  the  month  of  August  1818,  she  had  alonji  iot*"" 
of  comparative  health,  and  hope  again  c»ttb!i*-'K'^ 
itaeif  in  the  boiom  of  her  family,  la  the  apactii«> 
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^tC  Oe  mild  air  of  Uw  Ide  of  yf  'tght,  the  chanm  of 

»  Inautiful  sft  ni  i>,  and  the  recreation  of  agreeable 
society  wonid  tend  to  confirm  her  convaleficence,  they 
went  to  Eut  Cotpea.  Lady  RomiUy,  while  theire. 
hnd  I  fresh  attack  of  illness,  of  a  nature  still  more 
serioiui  and  distressing  than  any  she  had  yet  experi- 
onoed ;  «nd  Dr.  Roget,  the  ne{ifaew  of  Sir  Sunnel, 
was  immediately  sent  for  to  her  assistance.  The  con- 
tinual fluctuations  of  her  disorder  sometimes  ailbrding 
gleaiiis  of  hope,  at  other  periods  indicating  urgent 
dangert  i^ept  !5lr  Samtiel  for  a  long  time  ia  a  state  of 
die  moot  fearful  snepense.  He  wa»  a  daily  wiinesa  to 
her  sufferings,  and,  with  an  imagination  which  always 
entered  deeply  into  the  disiressea  uf  others,  while  he 
was  proportionably  regardless  of  his  own,  hisaympa^ 
thy  was  on  this  om'^ioii  more  than  ordinarily  acute. 
He  now  became  aianned  about  himself,  and  wasanx- 
iona  to  obtain  relief.  A  variety  of  medicines  were 
ulministered  with  a  view  to  procure  rest,  and  allay 
his  nervous  feelings ;  but  under  the  unfavonrable  cir- 
curaiiUinces  in  which  they  were  given,  their  efficacy 
was  incoosidcrable,  and  their  operatioa  transient. 
He  fireqtiently  expressed  hie  snrprite  that  hie  want 
of  sleep  did  not  interfere  with  his  hodily  health,  that 
bis  appetite  and  digestion  continued  in  full  vigour, 
that  no  indication  of  fever  existed,  and  that  he  felt  no 
uneasy  ««'Ti>-;;'ir;n  in  liia  head.  In  con\'ersing  with 
Dr.  Eiogei  and  Dr.  Dumont  he  dwell  much  un  this 
appwent  anomaly,  and  drew  from  it  the  most  ominous 
presage  aa  to  theprobabilitj  of  ita  ending  in  insanity, 
an  apprehension  whieh  nnrartanately  took  deep  root 
in  hij  mind.  Lady  Romilly  died  of  dropsy  in  the 
cheat,  in  the  night  of  the  29th  of  October,  1818.  Sir 
Samnel  was  inranned  of  the  event  the  next  morning 
by  Dr.  Roget ;  he  receivefi  the  intelligence  with  calm- 
ness and  resignation,  and  without  any  effusion  of 
ffiief.  In  the  conne  of  the  dqr  it  was  proposed  to 
him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  sorrows,  ann  return  l»y 
easy  journeys  to  London  ;  be  iminediuiely  and  with- 
out oesitaUon  agreed  to  the  plan,  and  uirected  the 
anaogcments  necessary  on  the  occasion.  On  bis 
arrivd  at  Mwrd  Green,  the  foUowing  day,  he  de- 
clared that  be  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  could 
{iroceed  no  farther  that  day,  which  accordingly  was 
passed  at  the  inn:  and  towards  the  evening  he 
Decame  compfTjpd  Dr.  Roget,  who  constantly  passed 
the  night  in  his  room,  observed  that,  although  in  ge- 
naial  naOesa,  he  yet,  at  intervals,  enjoyed  tranquil 
aleep.  At  no  period  did  he  betray  the  smallest  sign 
of  impatience  or  irritabiUty.  The  next  day  he  resumed 
his  journey,  but  as  he  approached  London,  his  a;,fita- 
tion  increased,  and  be  once  complained  to  his  daiigh- 
tar  that  Ua  bead  was  disturbed.  In  the  evening  ofhis 
arrival  at  bis  house  in  town,  after  having  eaten  his 
dinner  with  his  musd  appetite,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  aee  Dr.  Marcet,  but  did  not  aaalgn  any  partieuhr 
reason  for  this  wish.  It  has  been  erroneously  re- 
ported that  he  at  that  time  felt  a  distressing  sense  of 
vvning  heat  in  his  head.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
except  in  the  instance  aboire  alluded  to,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  ne%'er,  at  any  period 
ofhis  illness,  complained  of  any  feeling  of  this  kind. 
J}f,  Marcet  directed  his  inquiries  very  particularly  to 
the  state  of  tlie  bead :  and  the  constant  answer  of  Sir 
Samuel  was,  that  he  had  no  lieiul-aehe,  nor  any  un- 
easy sensation  whatever  in  his  bead.  The  symptoms 
preaent  were  those  of  a  high  degree  of  nervous  irri- 
tation, unaccompanied  by  fever  or  any  inflammatory 
action  ;  but  tbey  were  of^a  nature  to  excite  coosider- 
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able  alarm  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind.   Though  he 
refrained  from  giving  vent  tohi.s  feelings,  it  was  evi- 
dent from  his  manner,  and  from  the  expressions  which 
dropped  from  lum,  that  he  despaired  of  his  recovery, 
in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to  inspire  him  with  hope 
and  romfort.    Various  steps  were  recommended  with 
a  view  to  allay  hts  extreme  irritation,  but  be  objected 
to  all  of  them  in  succession,  and  insi-^t' rl  upon  being 
allowed  to  go  to  l)ed  without  making  any  attempt  to 
procure  rebef,  on  the  groimd  tliat  he  felt  he  must  ne- 
ceasahly  pass  a  wretched  night,  and  that  if  he  were 
to  use  any  medical  preacriptiona  it  wonld  only  havethe 
effect  of  taking  away  all  his  confidence  in  llic  powers 
of  medicine.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
Dr.  Roget,  who  lay  on  a  bra  in  the  aame  room,  ob- 
8er\'ed  that  he  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  apparently 
asleep,  although,  when  this  was  mentioned  to  hiin  the 
next  day  by  Dr.  Roget,  he  assured  him  that  he  waa 
mistaken,  and  that  although  quiet,  he  had  never,  for 
an  instant,  dropped  asleep,   'llie  next  morning  he 
waa  worse ;  the  restlessness  had  returned,  unaccom- 
^nied  with  symutoms  of  fever.   A  consultation  was 
immediately  beld,  in  which  the  propriety  of  drawing 
blood  from  the  head  and  of  applying  ice,  was  fully 
discussed  ;  it  was  decided,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
that  the  adoption  of  these  measure;;,  under  the  sctnal 
circTimstances,  would  not  be  expedient  :  other  reme- 
dies of  an  active  nature  were  prescribed;  the  physi- 
cians agreed  to  meet  again  at  five  o'clock  in  the  af. 
temoon,  and  injunctiooa  were  given  that  any  change 
in  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  should  in  tne  mean 
while  he  attentively  watched.   He  took  the  medicines 
that  bad  been  ordered,  without  the  least  reluctance, 
and  continued  tranquil,  and  apparently  aideep,  till 
about  two  o'clock.    His  daughter  waa  then  by  his 
bed  side  ;  on  his  awaking,  8he  observed  him  becom- 
ing restless  and  agitated.    To  her  first  enquiry  whe- 
ther she  should  go  and  call  Dr.  RoRet,  who  was  in 
an  adjoining  room,  he  answered  in  the  negative ;  and 
to  her  second,  he  gave  a  faint  assant.    Dr.  Roget 
hastened  to  obey  the  summons,  but  in  the  short  in- 
terval of  Mtaa  Romilly*a  abaence,  a  sudden  paroxysm 
had  !«eized  him,  he  nad  hurried  fr>  tn       lud.  and 
had  armed  his  hand  against  his  own  life.    The  razor, 
with  which  he  had  inflicted  the  Altai  wound,  was  yet 
in  his  hand,  when  Dr.  Roget  entrr'^-i  his  apartment, 
before  he  expired,  he  made  sitjns  tiiai  he  wished  to 
write,  hut  though  supplied  with  pen  and  ink,  nothing 
inteUigihIe  could  be  collected  from  his  attempts.  He 
then  desisted  from  malting  them,  and,  joining  his 
hands,  appeared,  from  the  movements  of  his  lips  and 
eyes,  to  be  absorbed  in  fervent  prayer.    It  is  hanlly 
necessary  to  state  that  the  jury  summoned  on  the 
coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict.      .t  the  de- 
ceased had  destroyed  himself  while  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary mental  derangement.   This  event  took  place 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  1818.    I'nited  in  death,  as 
in  life,  Sir  Samuel  and  his  lady  were  interred  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  grave,  at  Knill,  the  eeat 
of  Lady  llomillj'a  ancestors,  in  Herefordshire. 


ROMNE^^  GEORGE,  an  eminent  English  por- 
trait  jKiinter,  who  was  a  native  of  Dalton  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  was  born  in  1734.   After  several 
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attempts  on  the  part  of  liis  father  to  settle  him  in 
tnd«»  M  consented  to  his  beeomiog  an  aitUt,  and 


£ laced  him  with  Mr.  Steele  for  instructicn.  In  1762 
B  cune  to  London,  where  he  met  with  great  en- 
couragement, and  in  1765  he  gained  a  prize  from  the 
society  for  tlie  encouragement  of  arts  and  sciences, 
for  an  historical  picture  of  the  Death  of  King  Ed- 
mund. In  1773  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  staid 
two  years,  and  on  his  return  to  England  enjoyed  the 
most  uninterrupted  success  in  his  profession  for  more 
than  twent/  yean.  After  that  peiiod  be  retired  in 
the  poMeanon  of  a  hendaome  fortune.  Many  of  his 
designs  are  in  the  illustrations  of  BoydeH's  Shak- 
•peare,  and  he  painted  several  j^cturea  for  the  prince 
or  Walaa.  died  in  hie  natnro  county  in  Novem- 
ber 1802. 

RONSARD.  PIERRE  DE,  an  early  French  poet, 
whO'Contribntad  to  the  impromoent  of  the  language 
and  hterature  of  his  countr}'.  He  was  bom  of  a 
noble  family  of  Vendome  in  1524.  Having  finished 
his  education,  he  resided  some  time  at  the  court  of 
James  V.  of  ^Scotland,  and,  on  his  return  from  his 
travels,  watt  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in 
Germany.  At  tlie  Floral  gamea  at  Toulouse  he  tri- 
nmphed  over  hie  competiton,  and  received  a  silver 
ataliie  of  Minerva,  which  he  presented  to  Henry  II. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  that  prince  and  by  his 
successors  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  He  distin- 
guiahed  himadf  in  die  ware  «gunet  the  Huguenots, 
obtained  the  abbey  of  Bellozane,  nnd  waa  also  prior 
of  St.  Coeme  near  Tours,  where  he  died  in  1585.  His 
writinga,  eonsiating  of  sonnets,  madrigals,  eclogues, 
lyric  pieces,  elegies  and  satires,  and  an  «fic  poem, 
*'  La  Franciade,"  arc  of  Uttle  merit. 

ROORE,  SIR  GEORGE,  an  EnglUh  admnal, 
who  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  bom  in  June  1650.  liis  strong  predi- 
leelioii  for  a  seafaring  life  induced  him  to  enter  the 
royal  navy  at  an  early  age,  in  which  he  rose  to  the 
highest  situations.  His  conduct  in  several  naval  ex- 
peditions under  King  William  andQueen  Anne  placed 
nis  name  h^h  in  bis  profession }  eepaciaUj  by  the 
gallantry  whidi  he  displayed  in  the  deetrueHon  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Vigo  Bay,  1702,  and  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar  in  1/04.   Sir  George  occupied  a 


seat  during  several  parliaments  for  PortsTnoath,  util 
another  at  the  council  board  of  the  lord  high  nlmi. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark.  His  vole*  on  lennl 
occasions,  particularly  one  in  favour  of  Uariey  a 
speaker  of  the  house  of  eommont  in  1701,  ohKutj 
his  merits  in  tlie  t -y(  s  of  the  court  j>arty;  theniK 
of  liis  services  was  depreciated,  and  hii  good  faitiac 
ascribed  to  accident  He  at  Iragth  ittind  w  Sipt 
from  the  service  to  hil  ^nilf  leat  b  X«rt,lkRk 
died  in  1709. 

ROSA.  SALVATOR.  a  celebrated  painter.  diUB. 
guished  likewise  ;is  a  musician  and  a  poet.  H«*a 
the  son  of  an  arclutect  and  surv-eyor,  andtrMboaa 
the  village  of  Renella,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naph^ii 
1615.    He  was  intended  for  the  chun  li ;  btjtleiriif 
of  his  own  accord,  the  seminar)'  in  which  he  hiiU: 
|)1aced  for  education  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  dnats 
himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and  with  suchntafl 
that  he  became  a  skilful  composer.    H  is  Mat.  MB 
having  married  Francesco  Francanzani,  a  piiniff 
considerable  talent,  Salvator,  from  freqoenliqK  lii 
work-room,  acqmred  a  predilection  for  the  nt  it 
which  he  afterwards  excelled.    He  at  first  unDsei 
himself  with  copving  whatever  pleased  bit  fuq it 
the  paintings  ot  nia  Drather«in-bw;  and  Us  MM 
genius  being  thus  awakened,  his  sketche*  wtr?  ^ 
much  admired  that  he  was  easilv  persuaded  to  aii^ 
painting  as  a  profession.   But  nia  taste  ns  favd 
more  from  the  study  of  nature  amonj;  the  wil.'s  c':k 
Appennines  than  from  the  lessons  of  oiler  ar.  <:t. 
and  he  delighted  in  delineating  scenes  of  gloomy  p:- 
deur  and  terrible  magnificence,  to  which  the  bale- 
nesB  c^his  conceptions,  and  the  fidehtyof  bisRpi' 
scnfations,  communicate  a  peculiar  degree  ofitttrat 
^  Ue  worked  for  some  time  at  Naples  io  obmrii^ 
tin  one  of  his  ptcturea  being  observed  by  the  bm 
painter  Lanfranco,  he  generously  recommfndfd 
vator  to  notice,  and  procured  him  eflectnal  patmip 
and  suppovl   He  removed  to  Rome,  where  ba|i' 
blishcd  his  reputation,  nrd  raised  liimself  toftk^ 
and  independence.    He  afterwards  went  to  Flortja. 
where  he  was  patronised  and  employed  by  the  frd- 
duke  and  other  members  of  the  family  of  .M(.« 
At  length  returning  to  Rome,  he  painted  manvpictsrs 
for  the  churches  in  that  city,  where  he  died  tn  iP 
His  satures  and  other  poetical  productions  banbea 
often  printed  under  the  title  of  "  Rime  di  Silnev 
Rosa,  Pittore  e  Poeta  Napolitano.**  On  acoousi  cfli 
caustic  wit  he  was  excluded  fix>m  th  e  Roman 
Some  time  after,  the  academy  having  refimddi^ 
sion  to  another  artist,  who  practised  suruiryuwi 
as  painting,  Salvator  Rosa  observ  ed  that  it  w  ttrr 
injudidoua  in  them,  as  the  academy  greatly  ttm 
a  surgeon  to  replace  the         nod  aims  tMj^ 
members  daily  dislocated.  - 

ROSE,  RIGHT  HONOURABlifoEORGE.-- 
Tliis  statesman  commenced  bis  career  in  humblfSft, 
and  his  first  oflice  of  importance  was  that  of 
Intendent  to  the  "Record"  oflice.  In  1767  ttewUi 
opened  for  the  display  of  his  unwearied  and  iaAfc" 
tigable  industry.  He  was  at  that  period  appointed 
superintend  a  work  of  no  common  magnitude,  Qt 
completion  of  the  joumala  of  the  house  of  kirdi. 
in  thirty- one  folio  volumes !  From  thii  period*' 
Rose  was  constantly  employed  by  nearly  al!  socw* 
ingjministers,  with'the  excqition  of  Mr.  Vot, 
length  nwe  so  hign  in  tiio  ravonr  of  his  ufmv^ 
after  becoming  a  senator,  as  to  have  obtainei  in- 
vidious appellation  of  "  one  oC  the  kii^'*  incot%^ 
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It  ought  not  to  bo  hero  forgotten,  that  when  the 

earl  of  Shelburae,  at  the  conclusiun  of  the  American 

war,  became  premier,  he  found  Mr.  Rose  a  very  use- 
All  aaeistant  in  a  subordinate  capacity.    Soon  after 

his  retreat  the  ailiniiiUiratioti,  of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was 

the  Lead,  no  longer  cotistdered  hiiu  as  a  clerk,  but  as 

a  coadjutor.  Although  both  he  and  his  countryman, 

Mr*  DuiidM»  wen  doubtleie  of  different  jwlitical  sen- 

tbnenta  from  thoee  it  int  prafemed  by  this  young. 

able,  and  ambitious  minioter,  yet  Uu  y  s'n  perceived 

that  his  talents  and  his  eloquence,  superadded  to  the 

Mooe  nd  ezploiti  of  ttii  father,  were  ealcolated  to 

produce  no  small  dcffree  of  rff in  the  councils,  as 

well  as  fortunes,  of  the  nation  whicu  had  given  him 

burth.  The  rise  of  Mr.  Rose  was  now  equally  rapid 

anil  loeiire.   On  the  disgrace  of  the  coalition  admi- 

nittrttton  he  had  readily  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment; wliile  Ills  appointmc  n  to  tin  important  ollice 

of  Joint  seoretary  to  the  treasury  in  17  84*  rendered 

Un  Mfoaroted  inth  aU  the  aflSure  of  the  state.  Mr. 

loee  now  torned  his  thotights  to  the  melioration  of 

die  iaancee.    His  early  knowledge  of  a  .sea-faring 

Ufe,  his  occasional  residence  on  the  shores  of  the 

British  Channel,  and,  ahovc  all,  his  habits  and  his  re- 
searches, had  rendered  inni  lamiliar  with  the  severe 

bat  very  inadequate  fiscal  regulations  then  in  force. 

Accordingly  it  was  he  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 

putting  down  smuggling,  and  improving  the  income 

of  the  etatc  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  duties  ex- 
acted at  the  custom-house,   fiv  meana  of  this  and^ 

olber  inewcial  measures,  in  m.  of  whieb  Mr.  Roee 

participated  and  assi.sited,  the  revenue  was  increased  ; 

while  trade,  which  bad  been  greatlv  depressed  by  the 

American  war,  assumed  a  more  nourishing  aspect. 

His  love  of  order,  his  attention  to  details,  his  regu- 

larity  and  sober  habits,  extended  from  the  treasury  to 

the  long  room  ;  and  all  the  public  hoards  were  kept 
on  the  alert  bj  his  vigilance  and  iadiutry. 

In  1799  Mr.  Rote  we*  fated  to  encounter  t  charge 
of  malversation  in  hi-^  c  iji  icity  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  lliis  accusation  was  founded  on  a  trial  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  arising  out  of  the  many 
incidents  nf  the  Wesfminstfr  tlpction,  with  which  iu' 
had  connected  himneif  as  a  fnt ml  to  Ixjrd  Hood,  and 
consequently  a  foe  to  Mr.  Fov  One  Smith,  a  pub- 
lican at  Whitehall,  was  the  plaintiff ;  and,  according  to 
bit  statement,  having  been  convkted  by  the  boara  of 
ftcisr  in  a  penalty  of  50/.,  he  had  appl^i'd  Mr. 
Roee,  through  the  mediuin  of  General  (iascoignct  for 
•  rmmmmk  of  the  Ane. 

\  promise  to  this  pnrpose  was  stated  to  have  heen 
obtamed,  and  the  d^der  in  beer,  to  show  iiis  grati- 
tude* immediately  commenced  a  very  active  scru- 
tiny to  detect  the  bad  votes  polled  for  Lord  John 
TowQshend.  Hut  on  learning  soon  after  that  he 
was  still  liable  to  a  moiety  of  the  fine,  and  that  it  wa.s 
adnaUyaboot  to  be  levied,  he  presented  a  bill  of  1 10/. 
to  Bir.  lliMe»  and  on  Ue  refneai  to  p^y  the  same,  soon 
after  commenced  an  aclioii  in  Wrst  minster  Hall,  where 
he  recovered,  by  the  verdict  ot  a  jury,  the  full  amount 
of  his  suppoeed  serv  ices .  On  Tuesday.  March  I3th. 
Mr.  Thomson,  then  M.  P.  for  Evesham,  introduced 
the  charge  in  the  Imuse  of  commons,  and  concluded 
a  long  speech  by  moving  for  a  oemnuttee  of  inquiry 
on  the  ground  of  public  rumour.  He  wee  eeeonded 
by  Mr.  Lambton,  who  mentioned  a  new  caee  of  cor. 
mption  in  the  person  of  oiMiHoddi,cnnectadirith 
the  lottery  department 

Mr.  EoM  alrongly  amiBadrarted  «i*lha«Btnor> 
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dinary  ground  of  authority  whieh  the  hoBoaiable 

mover  bad  taken  hli  information  from,  viz.  public 
rumour,  and  entered  into  an  analysis  of  that  unde> 
finable  penonage  called  the  poblie,  who  was  not  to  be 

met  any  where,  and  yet  was  in  every  person's  month. 
Possibly  the  honourable  gentleman  found  the  piiiiiic 
in  newspaper  parai^raphs  and  libellous  pamphlets:  he 
would  not  go  the  kngth  of  saying,  that  what  the  ho. 
nonrable  genUetnan  luid  advanced  was  bis  own  inven. 
tion  ;  hut  he  could  not  avoid  cxpressini,'  hi'^  astonish- 
ment at  the  honourable  gentleman's  credulity,  in 
venturing  to  bring  before  the  house,  in  the  eeriona 
and  solemn  mannerthat  he  had  done,  charges  which 
if  he  did  not,  before  be  &at  down,  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  house,  not  only  that  every  part  of  them 
was  not  true,  but  that  they  had  not  in  them  the 
smallest  degree  of  truth,  nor  any  shadow  or  trace  of 
truth  whatever,  he  should  be  mora  mistaken  thui 
ever  he  had  been  in  his  lifo." 

Mr.  Roee  ha?ing  aaid  diia,  pvoeeeded  to  atate  tha 
whole  of  the  transactions  of  every  kind  that  liad  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Smith  and  himself;  and  the  ^eater 
part  of  what  he  said  he  supported  by  WTittcn  docu- 
ment".   He  lir^jan  with  e.\j)laiiiin^f,  th-.t  Mr  Sriiidi 
had  kept  a  h very- stable,  and  that  he  ha(i  i>eeii  m  the 
habit  of  hiring  horses  of  him  to  go  the  first  stage  out 
of  town ;  that  he  had  not  aean  the  man  to  bia  know- 
ledge, nor  should  be  have  known  btm  if  he  had 
met  him,  before  he  sent  him  a  petition  enclosed  in  ft 
letter,  in  1789,  both  d  which  he  would  read  to  dm 
honie.   **  The  petition  stated  that  Smith,  having  had 
an  ioformation  lodged  -^linst  him  for  brewing?  beer 
at  home,  had  been  convicted  in  a  penalty  of  50/.  { 
that  the  beer  was  aaMU  beer  for  the  use  of  bia  own 
family  j  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  altogether  ignorant 
that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  brew  small  beer  for  the 
use  of  his  own  family,  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  commit  anyoffence  whatever  against  the  laws  ot 
hie  eoQBtry.  The  peMon  farther  etated,  that  one- 
third  of  the  penalty  went  to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
one-third  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  king. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  vestry  of  St  Martin's  (or 
St  Marf^aretV')  were  willing  to  give  up  their  third  of 
the  penalty,  provided  he  (Mr.  Rose)  would  procure 
the  remission  of  the  king's  other  two-thirds.  Thus, 
Mr.  fioee  aaid,  the  member  of  parliament  throogb 
whoee  iBediun,  aeeording  to  the  honourable  g enue- 
man,  Mr.  Smith  had  been  introduced  to  hi:i),  was  no 
oth^  than  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin's.    With  the 
petUion,  Mr.  Roee  said,  he  SA  exactly  what,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  he  §vcr  ilid  whenever 
petitions  were  sent  to  him,  vis.  referred  it  to  the  board 
to  whoso  cognizance  the  subject-matter  belonged. 
Mr.  Smith's  petition  he  enclosed  to  Mr.  Cholmonde- 
ley.  the  chairman  of  the  excise  board;  and  after- 
wards, upon  another  application,  understanding  that 
Mr.  Cbolmottdeley  was  out  of  town  and  the  petition 
widihim,hawn»tetotbeeeeretaryto  beg  him  to  get 
the  board  to  suspend  deciding  upon  M;  ^^mith'scase 
till  Mr.  Cholmondelev  came  to  town,  and  on  no  other 
account  than  merely  beoanse  Mr.  Cholmondeley  had 
tlic ']"ir*.iti()n  with  liim.     B-it  to  ';ho',v  the  hoTi-ie  of 
what  little  avail  his  mterference  had  j)roved,  tlie  pe- 
tition was  rejected  by  the  board  of  excise,  and  Mr.  . 
Roee  read  the  aeeretary's  annrar,  with  the  decision  of 
the  board,  in  which  the  secretary  declared,  '  that  all 
the  allegations  were  untrue  ;  that  Mr  Smith  was  not 
a  poor  man ;  that  the  beer  brewed  was  stroztff,  and 
BOtanaUbaari  thathefNUkwnrv^hthadr 
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was  illegal ;  that  be  contrived  to  get  the  malt  into  hw  |  the  hmiM  and  tbe  country  at  large  on  an  tmtm  of 

bouae  80  privately  that  even  his  lnower  (who  n  ri ;  thr'  no  less  thm  one  million  .-.nd  a  half  of  inhahrtau^ 


inatoid  of  50l.  it  irould  not  ha\'e  been  adequate  to  the  the  population  exhibited  an  extent  and  darstioo  uv 
becr  be  had  brewed.'  Here,  tberefnie,  Mr.  Roseob-  exampled  in  the  history  of  this  country;  indwint 
aerved,  wa«  a  clear  proof  that  be  had  not  influenced  rendered  it  still  more  surprising  was,  thattfaeiaoOK 
the  board  in  their  decisu  n.  Half  the  penalty  had  of  the  males  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  feinalfs.  'IV 
actually  been  levied,  and  ilie  other  half  was  to  be  paid  total  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  WilW.a 
by  iostalmenu.  'ibis,  he  solemnly  said,  wan  the  i^oi,  was  10,472,048;  at  preaent  it  amooatadtt 
whole  of  the  tranaaction  between  Mr.  Small  and  him,  i  i,fiU,r)i4.  irnkmg  an  increase  of  1 .43t>.:,nG  perwa 
n«  far  as  regarded  the  penalty  of  50i.  During  the  time  i  actually  resident  in  the  country;  which,  arftW  ui 
of  the  election  for  Westminster,  Smith  came  to  him  [  170,000  compriaed  in  owr  army  and  navy  abroii 
as  be  was  going  nut,  and  made  a  proposition  for  open-  made  a  tot  1  nii  untof  1,609.596-  Much  lid  i»« 
ing  his  house.  Mr.  Rose  aaid.  Smith  declared  m  his  i  said  as  to  the  means  of  supplying  such  an  imni»iw 
entry  that  ho  eould  detect  a  (jreat  number  of  bad  |  multitude ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  import*  <£ 
votes  tliat  had  been  given  for  f.ord  John  Townshend ;  ^rrain  and  the  prices  of  the  same  had  jrrerith'  >'ifrei«^ 
when  be  answered,  '  Uo  so,  if  you  can;  it  will  he  between  the  years  1775  and  1810,  having  n«n  re 


average quantitf  from  564,413  to  1,47 1,005  q>«mn, 
"  in  average  price  from  30#.  to  60*.  Diui^lfei 
last  year  not  less  than  4,2/1,000/.  went  oot  «l  lh 
country  for  the  anstenance  of  the  inhahitini*.  To 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  an  increasing  jMpulitaB 
without  having  recourse  to  foreign  conntriet  wm  i 
most  important  object ;  and  be  was  firmly  iter^uj'  ' 
that  no  auch  effectual  mode  existed  as  enroui^i^^. 
and  extending  the  cnltivation  of  potatoes,  vfaws 
would  grow  in  those  Roils  thnt  u  rrr  unfit  forthtfiL; 
tivation  of  grain.  'ITjere  is  al^o  another  s«urce 
supply,"  added  he;  **Imcan  the  fisheries.  It  urtruii» 
that  in  a  maritime  country  like  this,  fish  is  raru»  * 

»»  cx-.-^w-  .-j,^-    be  seen  hut  at  tbe  tables  of  tbe  rtch ;  for  thcj*'*;:  r 

felt  the  least  eoneetousne8!>  of  lieing  really  indebted  ceived  little  or  no  benefit  from  that  nutritiou  it- 
to  Smith,  that  he  would  suffer  the  rau<?e  to  have  pone  '  pcription  of  aliment.  There  might  be  some  ^1^- 
into  a  court  of  justice?  Most  certainly  he  would  not.  dices  existing  against  the  use  of  fish  ;  but  th<o« 
He  ntvtT  had  sent  a  man  who  bad  a  demand  upon  tions  of  gentlemen  in  tbe  different  parts  of  th*  cotr 
him  twice  from  his  door  in  the  whole  couraa  of  his  try,  if  rightly  directed,  would  do  them  away- 


doing  a  right  thing;*  but  as  to  any  proposition  on  _ 

the  snhjcct  of  the  election,  he  must  go  to  Lord  Hood's  and  in  average  price  from  30*.  to  60* 
committee.  He  did  so.  found  the  bad  votes  he  said 
he  could  find,  and  at  length  applied  to  him  (Mr. 
Rose)  to  be  ])aid  The  answer  Mr.  Roaa  gave  him 
he  declared  was, '  Return  to  Lord  Hood'a  committee, 
they'll  l>ay  you,'  Smith  afterwards  again  demanded 
payment  of  him,  and  commenced  an  acUon  which  was 
tried  in  the  court  of  Icing's  bench.  He  would  not, 
Mr.  Rose  declared,  unpea(  h  the  justice  of  the  court, 
Mor  the  integrity  of  the  jury ;  such  a  case  was  cer- 
tainly made  out  aa  to  induce  them  to  give  a  verdict 
for  Smith.  These  w.re  the  facts  ;  but  did  any  man 
in  hia  senses  suppose  that  he  (.Mr.  Rose),  if  he  had 
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himself  had  been  enabled,  at  a  time  when  the  qtv 

tern  loaf  was  extremely  dear,  to  supply  iht  r*' 


life.    But  he  must  still  think  that  Smith  had  not  a 
light  to  odl  on  him  for  payment." 

On  every  subject  connected  with  our  commercial  |  in  bis  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  twcaRj^ 
relations,  Mr.  Rose  was  constantly  conaulted.  He  had  \  pounda of  good  potatoea  and  nino  hcrrtnga 

rendered  himself  familiar  uiih  all  questions  rel;tt:vr  pence.  If  the  hints  he  had  now  thrown  e>ot«^ 
to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nation* ;  1  acted  upon,  it  would  tend  to  introduce  a  ^  arirty 
and  no  one  wat  ever  better  acouainted  than  himaelf  |  nutritioiia  food  araongat  the  lower  orders  of  mckh 
with  tlie  maritime  claims,  rignts,  and  interests  of  save  a  sum  of  3,nOO,f>no/.  annually  in  the  coontrr. 
Great  Britain.  Alter  filling  a  variety  of  high,  ho-  increase  the  agriculture  of  tbe  kingdom,  ^d,  by  " 
nourable,  and  loerauve  situations,  be  retired  with  his  tending  the  fisheries,  eaidoy  100,000  persons  u  t* 
.patron  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  elevation  of  I^rd  Sidmoutb  way  which,  more  than  any  other,  was  nkldtteas' 
to  the  premiership,  and  under  his  banners  became  an  uphold  the  na\'al  preatne^s  of  the  empire.* 
active  member  of  oppoaitioa.  On  the  return  of  bis  The  next  imjioruint  subject  in  which  we  find 
friend  once  more  to  power,  nciv  honours  and  neiv 

Having  been  admitted 


employments  awaited  him. 

into  the  privy  council,  Mr.  Rose  now  of  course  he 
rame  entitled  to  the  usual  prefix  of  ri^ht  honourable; 
he  was  also  nominated,  first,  vice-])resident,  andafk«r> 
warda  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  the  business  of 
which  waa  familiar  to  him ;  he  also  at  the  same  time 
enjoyed  the  office  of  treaaurer  of  the  navy,  with  a  re- 
sideuce,  &c  .  in  Somerset  House,  in  addition  to  a 
aalary  of  4000/.  per  annum.  As  to  the  last  of  these 
appointmenta,  it  had  been  long  considered  by  others 
as  a  sinecure,  managed  wholly  by  a  deputy  who  su- 
perintends the  heads  of  oftices  ;  but  it  only  oinrned  a 
neir  field  for  his  exertions. 

In  on  the  motion  for  printing  the  compara- 

tive statement  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  yean  1801  and  1811,  Mr.  Koae  coogratulaled 


Rose  engaged  was  the  defence  of  himaelf  and  nd^ 
ters,  in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  ov  AefMts 
Mr.  Brougham.  "  that  a  select  committee  mi^fbt  ^- 
appointed  for  the  purpoae  of  taking  into  coB»i«*- 
tioQ  the  praaent  elate  of  tbe  commetce  apd  wtamf 
tures  of  the  country,  and  particularly  wiih  refm»« 
to  ^e  ordera  in  council  and  license  trade."  Ob  ix^ 
occasion  he  entered  into  a  variety  of  tnterrstw^  '^^ 
tails ;  but  as  the  projects  in  question  were  iftervtf-' 
abandoned  for  a  time,  it  would  be  unnec*s«rr  i. 
mention  thetu  in  thia  place. 

On  the  defalcation  and  e^-asion  of  Mr.  0«»n«T- 
the  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  a  very  nianhr  aMWft 
exculpated  himself  from  all  bUme  rel.^t-i?  to  ttit 
jiublic  officer.  Having  been  recommeodd»  ^ 
notice  by  Lord  Thnrhm,  whoaa  private  mnwj^ 
ma  while  lord  chancellor,  Mr.  loee  took  w 
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tmitt7of  intradndiig  him  to  office.  He  acquitted 
himself  for  some  time  with  irrmt  propriety;  but  after 
the  expiration  of  four  or  ilve  yeartf,  got  into  a  very 
expensive  mode  of  living.   On  this  he  mooiiiitntea 

with  him  on  account  of  his  extravagance,  and  even 
wrote  to  him  on  the  same  subject,  telling  him  freely 
"  he  had  always  found  when  a  man  exceeded  his  in- 
come, there  vnm  but  UtUe  security  for  hie  honour." 
He  never  went  to  any  of  his  private  concerts,  lest  he 
should  he  supjMJscd  to  countenance  thum  :  and  the 
«olr  time  he  was  in  his  house  was  wbea  be  stood 
god-fiither  for  hie  eon. 

To  enumerate  all  the  i^peeches  made,  and  mention 
the  part  taken  la  the  cuui'se  of  so  manv  sessions  hy 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  would  be  to  detail 
all  thi'  imporltntoccurrences  in  parliament  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Itnwy  be  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
that  he  wae  a  great  encourager  of  friendly  societies, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  poor  tradesmen,  ma- 
nufacturers, labourers,  and  others,  during  bickne^iii 
and  old  age,  by  means  of  weekly  or  monthly  ast^ess- 
ments  obtaioea  from  their  earnings.  He  actually 
brought  in  a  bill  to  protect  their  property,  which  was 
before  lialile  to  depredation ;  and,  Ijy  his  means,  frauds 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  were  very  properly  rendered 
fcSoniee  by  an  act  of  the  legidature.  To  him  also 
thepiiM:c  :s  indehted  for  an  extension  of  tlua  plan  to 
associations  of  a  similar  nature. 

In  1817  he  moved  for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  jjfotection  and  encouragement  of  provident  insti- 
tutions or  baoks  fur  savingsi."  He  was  of  opinion 
**  that  when  these  institutions  were  once  properly 
understood,  they  would  gradually  do  away  the  eviU 
of  the  whole  system  of  poor-laws.  When  it  was  con- 
sidered that  no  less  a  sum  than  7,000,00(>/.  was  an- 
Dually  raised  at  present  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
and  yet  that  complete  relirf was  not  afforded  to  them, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  any  meaMure  wliit  li  tencied  to 
alleviate  tlie  pressure  of  the  poor-rates,  and  to  melio- 
mte  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  deserved  in  the  great- 
est degree  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
Icgialature.  This  bill,"  he  added,  "  was  exactly  the 
same  as  that  brou^^ht  in  last  session;  and  although 
neither  had  been  »ulici ted  by  the  {jartien,  yet  it  would 
be  recollected  that  the  excellent  act  wlucii  passed  both 
houses  of  parhament  in  1795,  and  liail  done  so  much 
liood,  was  precisely  m  the  aume  piedicameut. 

"  Not  only  would  there  arise  from  this  parlia- 
mentary interposition  a  protection  and  security  for 
the  poor  man's  savings,  but,  what  was  better,  habits 
of  industry,  lioneNty,  an<l  sobriety,  would  be  duly 
encouraged  and  matured  amon^  the  lower  orders ; 
while  one  leading  cril  of  inferior  life  vouldbeehecked, 
if  not  prevented->-tlie  contracting  of  eariy  and  impro- 
vident marriages." 

Aean  author,  Mr.  Rose  was  certainly  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  would  have  been  still  nunc  so  had  he  not 
been  prevented  by  the  preooure  uf  public  business. 
The  following  is  a  passage  from  one  of  hi.s  numerous 
works : — "  Vertot's  '  Account  of  the  Revolutions  of 
Rome'  has  been  found  very  useful  hy  persons  who 
have  read  the  Roman  history ;  but  the  best  model 
that  I  have  met  with  for  such  a  work  as  appeara  to 
me  to  be  much  wanted,  is  a  short  history  of  Poland, 
uliuh  I  translated  near  forty  years  n^o,  but  did 
not  publish  i  the  mauuscript  of  which  his  majesty  at 
the  time  did  me  the  honour  to  accept,  and  it  probably 
ic  aiill  in  bto  majeiiy'i  library.  I  tben  thought  of  at> 


tempting  a  history  on  the  same  plan  for  thlaeonntry; 

but  1  gave  up  the  intention,  more  from  a  sense  of  my 
incomjietency  than  from  the  close  employment,  which 
occupied  nearly  m  y  whole  time.  I  heartdy  widi  aomo 
one  moff*  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  task  may  era- 
bark  in  It  and  execute  it  usefully."  In  1767.  when 
the  house  of  lords  passed  a  vote  for  publishing  a 
superb  engraved  edition  of  "  Doomsday  Book,"  Mr. 
It(Me  was  appointed  to  superintend  this  grand  na- 
tional work.  We  liave  been  told  that  it  C(»st  an  im- 
mense sum,  and  it  has  always  been  allowed  that  the 
editorship  was  conducted  with  due  care  and  unde* 
viating  fidehty. 

In  1799  Mr.  Rose  pubhshed  a  work  on  the  finances, 
which  made  some  noise.  It  was  enUtled  "  A  Brief 
Examination  of  the  Revenue,  Commerce,  and  Manu- 
fartures  of  Great  Britain,  from  1792  to  1799.'*  On 
this  occasion  his  view  of  our  situation  was  favourable 
in  the  extreme;  and  it  would  almost  appear  evident 
from  hij  statement,  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  and 
the  continuance  of  war  were  evils  too  Ught  in  them- 
selves to  be  put  in  competition  with  our  increasing 
prosperity  and  our  brilliant  prospects.  To  this  work 
a  taljle  is  annexed  by  way  of  appendix,  and  for  i]]c 
conveuiency  of  reference,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  by  some  gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  administration,  and  well 
qualified  fur  the  ta^ik.  It  would  appear  from  this 
publication,  that  in  1793,  the  first  year  of  the  war 
with  France,  our  imports  were  19,256,000/.,  our  fo- 
reign and  colonial  produce  5,784,000/.,  the  export 
of  British  manufactures  18,S92,0Cmj/.,  and  the  total 
19,G76.000L  :  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1797,  the 
progress  had  been  gradual  but  certain;  and  in  179S 
our  imports  amounted  to  27,857.00(i/  ;  wlide  our 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  had  risen  to  iO,G  1 7,000/.; 
our  British  manufactures  exported  were  esthnated  so 
high  as  19,(j72,Oi)ii/.  ;  the  grand  total  amounted  to 
30,289,000/.,  producing  an  average  total  for  seven 
years  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  millions  and  a  half 
pounds  sferlin>(. 

la  IbOl^  Mr.  Rose  printed  a  pamnhlct  with  his 
name  annexed,  in  which  he  broached  the  singular 
political  paradox,  that  no  increase  of  the  influence  of 
the  royul  prerogative  had  occurred  since  Mr.  Dun- 
ning's  famous  motion.  I  his  produced  many  replies, 
particularly  one  from  Mr.  Martin,  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee,  who  entered  into  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  army,  ordnance,  number  of  generals, 
amount  of  public  debt,  &c.  &c.,  in  17S2  and  1810, 
whence  he  deduced  a  far  different  result,  and  appealed 
to  the  candour  of  bis  right  honourable  opjionent  for 
the  truth  of  his  positions ;  but  Mr.  Rose  remained 
inflexible,  and  supported  his  former  position  by  meant 
of  new  ar^fiuiients  In  1  sOQ  also  appeared  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Historical  Work  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Cbarles  James  Fox  ;  by  the  Right  Hon.  Georgo 
Rose  With  a  Narrative  of  the  Kvents  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Enttrpn^u  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  in 
lGsr> ;  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume." 

Mr.  Rose  died  at  Cuffhells,  near  Lyndhurst,  on 
the  1 3th  January,  I S 1 8,  after  a  short  illness,  without 
a  8trug|{1e,  and  amidst  great  serenitv  both  of  mind 
and  countenance.  He  had  attained  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  although  in  point  of  appearance  and 
activity  be  mij^ht  have  passed  for  a  much  younger 
man :  thus,  a  long  life  solely  dedicated  to  business, 
app^rs  to  have  made  but  Uttk  impression  either  on 
bi*  bodily  or  vital  powera.  In  peraon  be  was  of  the 
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niddk  rise,  rad  of  diat  tbapt  ud  fenn  vludi  b»> 

speak  longevity.  To  this,  perhaps,  he  contributed 
not  a  little  by  temperance,  early  rising,  and  constant 
but  regular  exercise. 

ROSCOE,  WILLIAM  — The  parents  of  this  emi- 
nent  scholar  were  in  very  bumble  circumstances, 
and  Mr.  Roscoe  was  bora  at  Liverpool  in  1762. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a 
Mnall  school,  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney  at  sixteen 
years  of  age.  While  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
office  he  was  stimulated  to  undertake  the  study  of 
the  Latin  language  by  one  of  his  companions,  who 
boasted  that  lie  had  read  Cicero  "  De  Aniicitia,"  and 
•poke  in  high  terms  of  the  eJoqueaco  of  the  style 
•nd  nobleneae  of  the  aentimentt  of  tint  ceMmled 
composition.  Younfj;  Roscoe  immediately  commenced 
the  vork ;  and,  smothering  his  difficulties  by  per- 
|Mtml  reference  to  his  graniiDar  at  wdl  u  to  bis  dic- 
tionary, he  laboured  through  the  task  which  the 
•pirit  of  emulation  had  excited  him  to  undertake, 
liie  snccees  eznerieneed  in  his  first  attempt  prompted 
bim  to  proceed ;  he  8toppe<l  not  in  his  career  till  he 
bad  read  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  clas- 
sics. Having  thus  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  Latin  language,  he — still  without  the  assistance 
of  a  master — appUed  to  the  study  of  the  Rrench  and 
Italian :  the  best  authors  in  each  of  those  tongues 
■oca  became  familiar  to  him  i  and  it  is  baliavad  that 
feir  of  bis  conntrymen  erer  acqnind  so  general,  so 
extensive,  and  so  recondite  a  knowledge  of  Italian 
literature  as  did  Mr.  Itoscoe.  At  a  later  period  of 
bia  lib  ha  added  Greek  to  bie  other  attainmeBti. 


After  the  cjrpiration  of  his  articles  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Aspinall ;  when  the  entire  ma- 
nagement of  an  office,  extensive  in  practice  and  hif^h 
in  reputation,  devolved  on  him  alone.  About  this 
time  he  formed  an  intimaqr  with  Dr.  Enfield,  the 
tutor  of  the  academy  at  Warrington,  to  whom,  on 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  that  popular 
wmv,  *'The  Speaker,"  be  contributed  an  elegy  to 
Pity,  and  an  ode  to  Kdtication  :  Mr.  Roscoe  also  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dr.  Aikin,  then  practising  as 
a  eorgeon  at  Waninston ;  and  these  gentlenen  were 
not  less  admirers  of  bis  refined  and  e!e}][ant  style  as 
a  writer  than  of  his  chaste  and  classical  taste  in  paint- 
log  and  acidptnre.  In  17B8  Mr.  RoecM  pnUiihed 
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a  work  upon  the  dave  trade  entitlsd,  "A  Sen. 

tural  Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  lately  pubUihedbf 
the  Rev.  Raymond  Harris ;"  and  shortly  aftcrwvdi 
his  principal  poem,  **The  Wrongs  of  Africa."  I» 
cited  by  the  enthu'«iT»rn  of  the  same  train  of  fetliof, 
he  composed,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
French  revolution,  two  ballads,  "The  Vine^Tred 
Hills,"  and  "  Millions,  he  free  !"  which  weretquO; 
popular  in  France  and  England ;  and  he  abo  0.% 
the  praises  of  hherty  in  a  translation  of  one  of  P^ 
trarch's  od^  which  was  imsctad  in  the  "Moois 
Italico." 

The  great  work  on  wlueb  Mr.  Roscoe's  fame 
rests,  his  "  Life  of  Lorenso  de*  Medici,"  was  cos* 
msneed  in  1790,  and  compkted  in  1796.  Mr 

the  period  of  its  compilation,  the  author  lired  u  'i 
distance  of  two  miles  from  Liverpool,  vhitkr  k 
daily  reprirsd  to  attond  the  business  of  hii  o&» 
His  evenings  alone  could  be  dedicated  to  the  witi. 
the  rare  books  which  be  had  occasion  to  ci>s:i 
were  mostly  procured  flram  London,  althou^un 
a  considerable  advantage  to  him  that  hit  fneoi  Mr 
Clarke,  the  banker,  had  spent  a  winter  at  flonsa 
The  work  wee  printed  at  literpool  vmimikm 
superintendence. 

In  1805  appeared  Mr.  Roscoe's  second  gnslaA 
"  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth,"  is 
son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  four  volume*,  tjtuv 
the  octavo  edition  in  six  volumes  did  not  aopetrai 
]  soC  In  the  ])reface  to  this  elaborate  penoraJaf 
the  author  observes : — "  For  almost  thne  eeesm 
the  cttrioritjr  of  mankind  baa  been  direeted  tana 
the  age  of  Leo  X.  The  history  of  that  period  b 
not.  however,  been  attempted  in  a  maaner  la  st 
degree  equal  to  the  grandeur  and  variety  ef  Ai» 
ject.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  be  account«l  for 
tractive  as  such  an  undertaking  may  at  first  ip^<A 
it  will  he  found,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  to  be  4e- 
roun(]ed  with  many  difficulties.  The  msgnitsi* 
sucii  a  task ;  the  trouble  of  collecting  the  uMia* 
necessary  to  its  proper  execution  s  the  long  itf^ 
of  time  and  of  labour  which  it  must  unavoidiiilf  ij- 
ouire;  and,  above  all,  the  apprehensions  of  l^* 
ailing  the  high  expectations  which  have  Usaisi* 
of  it;  are  some  of  those  circumstances  lAiA  b» 
perhaps,  preventod  ^e  accomplishment  sf  a**> 
which  hns  often  been  suggested,  sometiiDes  dov 
contemplated,  but  hitherto  cautiously  declined, 
aame  eonsiderattons  wbidi  have  dcCerred  ethaiW 
engaging  in  so  laborious  and  haxardous  an  stt^^S 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced  a 
effect  on  myseu.bed  I  not  been  letl  by  imperctpsJ* 
degrees  to  a  situation  in  which  I  coula  if^^ 
with  either  propriety  or  credit,  have  dediae^  » 
task.  The  history  of  the  "  Life  of  Loremo  (k"  x' 
dici,"  the  father  of  Leo  X.,  had  opened  tbs  «y  »^ 
variety  of  researches,  not  leas  connected  wita  * 
events  of  the  ensuing  period  than  with  those  d ' 
times  for  which  they  were  imnediately  intendeti ,  ^ 
even  that  work  was  considered  by  many,  peAap  ■* 
iiniiistly,  as  only  the  vestibule  to  a  more  fpac* 
building,  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  i^'f 
at  some  future  period  to  eomplete.  Since  tbat  \» 
lication,  the  friendship  and  lioerality  of  several 
tinguished  characters,  both  at  home  and  al)^*- 
have  supplied  me  with  many  valaable  conmun^ 
tions  and  original  documents,  which,  witborttf* 
countenance  and  favour,  it  would  not  have  saa  ■ 
fl^  power  to  ham  obtuaed.  TohvrawiwiiM" 
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materials  ftum  tlie  public,  wouUl  have  tlefeatetl  the 
imrpose  for  which  lliey  were  conimunicateJ  ;  and  to 
have  shrunk  from  tb«  task ttftder  such  circumstances 
would  have  given  occasion  for  a  construction  almost 
as  unfavour^Ie  to  myself  as  the  fulure  of  saceess. 
These  reflections  have  induced  mc,  amidst  the  ron 
ttant  eogagements  of  an  active  Ufe,  to  persevere  in 
«n  nndertdcinif  which  haa  oeeaatonally  eatted  for 
exertions  beyond  what  my  titr.e,  my  talents,  or  my 
health,  could  always  supply ;  and  I  now  submit  to 
the  public  tha  result  of  the  labour  of  many  years,  in 
'lu  fi  sf  form  in  \^hich,  under  all  circumstances,  it 
liAS  been  in  my  power  to  offer  it  to  their  acceptance." 

Mr.  Roscoe  proofleds  to  describe  the  principles 
on  which  he  ba<?  proceeded  in  the  execution  of  liis 
undertaking,  to  advert  to  the  literary  historiaiia 
whose  volumes  he  has  consulted,  to  describe  the  va- 
l  ioiiM  original  documents  to  which  he  has  had  access, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  which  he  has  de- 
rived from  numerous  friendly  sources.  In  conclu- 
sion, ha  says ; — "  I  cannot  dcbver  this  work  to  the 
public  without  a  most  painfnl  conviction  that,  not. 
withstanding  my  utm  Kt  endeavours,  and  the  most 
sedulous  attention  wba-h  it  has  been  in  my  power  to 
beatow  upon  it,  many  deliBCta  will  atill  he  diaeover- 
abla*  not  only  from  the  omission  of  much  important 
infoimation  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  my  en- 
quiriaa,  but  from  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  use  of 
such  as  I  may  have  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  obtain. 
Yet  I  trust  that,  when  the  extent  uf  the  work,  and 
the  grsat  variety  of  subjects  which  it  comprehends, 
are  considered,  the  candid  and  judicious  will  make 
due  allowance  for  those  inaccuracies  against  which 
no  vigilance  can  at  all  times  effectually  guard.  With 
this  publication,  1  finally  relinquish  all  intention  of 
prosecuting,  with  a  view  to  the  public,  mv  rewarehea 
into  the  history  and  literature  of  Italy,  fhat  I  have 
devoted  to  its  completion  a  considerable  por^n  of 
time  and  of  labour  will  snfBdently  appear  from  th« 

Eerusal  of  the  following  jia^cos,  and  it  may  therefore 
e  presumed  that  i  cannot  be  indiiTerent  to  its  suc- 
cess. But,  whatever  inducements  I  may  have  found 
ir,  rhr  hope  of  conciliating  the  indulgence  or  the  fa- 
vour of  the  public,  I  must  finally  be  permitted  to 
avow,  that  motives  of  a  different,  and  perbapa  of  a 
more  laudable  nature,  have  occasionally  concurred 
lu  induce  mc  to  perievere  in  the  prt;senl  undicrtaking. 
Among  these,  is  an  earnest  desue  to  exhibit  to  the 
praaent  times  an  illnatriona  period  of  socaetjri  to 
recal  the  public  attention  to  those  itandarda  of  excel- 
lence  to  which  Europe  ban  !>.  cn  indebted  for  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  her  subsequent  improvement ; 
to  unfold  the  overactive  effect  of  moral  causea  on  the 
acqinrements  and  th?  baiijiinrss  of  a  people;  anil  tu 
raise  a  barrier,  as  far  as  such  etlbru  can  avail,  against 
that  torrent  of  a  eon«|it  and  vitiated  taata,  which,  if 
not  continually  opposed,  may  once  more  overwhdm 
the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  in  barbarism  and 
degradation.  To  these  great  and  desirable  aims  I 
could  wish  to  add  others,  yet  more  cxnlted  and  com- 
mendable i  to  demonstrate  tiie  taul  consequences  of 
an  ill-directed  ambition,  and  to  deduce,  from  the  un- 
perverted  pagea  of  hiatory,  those  maxims  of  true  hu- 
manity, sonnd  wisdom,  and  political  fidelity,  which 
have  been  too  much  neglected  in  all  ages,  but  which 
are  the  only  solid  founfutions  of  the  repose,  the  dig- 
nity, and  ue  happiness  of  mankind.'* 

After  the  publication  of  his  first  historical  work, 
Mr.  Koscoe  had  retired,  from  bis  practice  as  a  soli- 


citor, and  had  entered  liimself  at  Gray's  Inn,  with 
the  intention  uf  practising  at  the  bar.  In  1SU5,  how- 
ever, he  was  induced  to  join  the  banking-house  of 
hia  friends  Messrs.  Clarke;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  received  a  strong  public  testimonial  to  his 
t  ilt  ril-,  by  being  elected  one  of  the  members  for  bis 
native  town  in  parhament.  Uia  senatorial  career  waa 
brief;  but  during  its  eootinnance  be  distinguished 
himself  as  a  stea  if  i^t  advocate  of  the  princijdes  ha 
had  always  professed,  and  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
cause  of  emancipation  throughout  the  delNttes  upon 
the  slave  trade.  After  the  iiissolufuin  in  1507,  dis- 
trusting the  power  of  his  friendti  to  secure  his  re- 
election, he  declined  entering  upon  a  new  contest  ^ 
md  from  that  timp  interfered  with  poiitiiO  ooljbj 
means  of  occAsiotuil  pamphletu. 

In  1817  Mr.  Roscoe  published  a  discourse  he  de- 
livered on  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  royal  insti- 
tution,  on  the  "  Origin  and  Vicissitude  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Arts."  In  1821  he  edited  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Pope,  to  which  he  jHrefixed  a  life  of 
die  author.  The  last  work  he  wai  ooeoi^ed  in  pub. 
Hshing  was  a  botanical  one,  on  a  portion  of  the  class 
Monandria.  To  the  science  of  botany  he  had  lure^ 
vioQsly  evinced  his  attachment  hf  **  An  Adwma 
delivered  before  the  Proprietors  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Liverpool,  previously  to  opening  the 
Garden,  May  3,  1802." 

While  Mr.  Robcoe's  mind  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  literary  and  political  studies,  a  series  of 
unforeseen  circumstances,  particularly  sevend  other 
failures,  obliged  the  banking-house  in  which  he  was 
engaged  to  suspend  payment.  The  creditors,  how- 
ever,  had  ijo  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Roscoe'a  inte- 
^ity  that  time  waa  given  for  the  firm  to  recover  from 
Its  embarraMments ;  and  Mr.  Roeeoe,  on  first  enter- 
ing  the  bank  after  this  accommodation,  was  loudly 
greeted  by  the  populace.  The  difficultiea,  however* 
m  which  the  buik  was  placed  rendered  it  impossible 
for  tlie  prnjirielorf*  to  make  good  their  eng.igrmcnts. 
Mr.  Roscoe  did  all  that  could  be  expectt:d  from  an 
honest  man  ;  he  gave  up  the  whole  of  his  proper^ 
to  satisfy  his  creditors.  His  library,  which  was  very 
extensive,  and  consisted  principally  of  Italian  works, 
was  the  greatest  sacrifice ;  the  books  were  sold  for 
51501.,  the  prints  for  1880/.,  and  the  drawings  for 
738/.  A  portrait  of  Leo  X.  ivas  purchased  for  5001. 
by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham.  Yet,  upon  the  whole, 
Mr.  Roscoe  can  scarcely  lie  termed  unfortunate. 
Diettngmihed  through  life  by  die  friendship  of  the 
gifted  and  noble,  his  days  were  passe<I  in  a  free 
intercourse  with  kindred  minds,  and  his  declining 
years  were  aolaeed  by  the  alliBctionale  attentiona  m 
lastly  and  sincerely  attached  relations.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  literary  and  scientific  circles 
of  hia  native  town ;  and  much  of  hia  time  was  spent 
in  the  promotion  of  many  noble  public  institutions 
which  he  had  contributed  to  establish.  The  reflec- 
tion that  hf  Ua  msana  no  citizen  of  Athens  had  ever 
assumed  a  moumin'T  ^'nrmt^nr,  nfT-  r  led  satisfaction  to 
the  dying  moiutat^  ol  llic  slaiesman  of  old  :  as  con- 
cise a  comment  ha.s  been  supplied  on  tlie  tenonr  of 
Mr.  Roscoe 's  life,  in  the  assertion  that  be  has  not  left 
behind  him  a  single  enemy.  "  Such,"  ithas  been  ob- 
served, *'  was  the  charm  of  hia  manner — of  his  unaf- 
fected cheerfulness — of  bis  cuncUiatiog  disposition— 
<rfhis  piavfulhnmotv— offajattatttfaleloqnenc»-<of  Ms 
open  and  candid  dealing — of  his  evident  and  imceas- 
ing  kindness  of  heart  and  universal  benevolence — 
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K>ich  his  domestic  virtues,  atul  uuc\\  his  various  anfl 
brilliant  taleau — that  he  was  every  where,  at  hoine 
and  tbroad,  loved  uid  tdmired  i  and  he  died,  as  he 
lived,  witliout  an  enemy."  The  death  of  th  -,  amiable 
and  hiffhlv  gifted  man  took  place,  in  the  eightieth 
year  ofhu  age,  at  Toxteth  nvk,  Umpool,  oa  the 
30th  of  June,  183 1,  after  a  short  illmM,  ptrtakuig 
louiewhat  of  the  nature  of  cholera. 

ROSCOMMOX,  WENTWORTH  DILLON. 
EARL  OK,  a  nobleman  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1633,  and  educated  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  lie- 
turning  to  England  on  the  restoration,  be  plunsed 
into  the  dissipation  of  the  dissolute  court,  ruined  nis 
estate  by  gaming,  became  involved  in  quarrels,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  Ireland.  Here  he  j)ur- 
aued  nearly  the  same  course,  and  aoon  after  retarned 
to  Engtand.  From  thie  time  he  hegsn  to  act  with 
more  discretion,  and  became  distin^uisihed  among 
the  vitt  uf  the  day.  On  the  accession  of  James  11. 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome  in  10S4.  Hit 
principal  production  is  the  |)oetiral  essay  on  trans 
lated  verse.  Johnson  calls  him  the  most  correct 
writer  of  I'lni^lish  verse  before  Drvilcn. 

ROSENMULLER,  JOHN  (iHOUGK,  a  cele- 
brated German  theologian,  who  was  bom  in  1/36, 
and  was  professor  of  theology  at  Ertangen  and  Leip> 
sic,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher  and 
by  his  activity  in  the  cause  of  education.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works  we  shall  mention  only  his  "  Scholia  in 
N.  Testament.,"  and  his  "  Hist.  Interpretationis  Li- 
brornm  Saeroitmt."  Heified  in  1815.  Hie  son  Er- 
nest rrcilerie  Cliarlcs,  a  distin;2uished  orientalist,  who 
was  born  in  1768,  n'as  educated  at  Letpsic,  where  he 
heard  theleetureaof Moras,  Platner,  Beek,&e.  In  1795 
he  was  extraordinary  professor  of  Arabic,  and  in  1813 
ordinary  professor  of  oriental  literature.  Among  his 
works  are  his  valuable**  Scholia  in  Vet.Testamentum," 
"Scholia  in  Nov.  'IVstamentum,"  "The  East  in  An- 
cient and  Modern  Times,"  "  Manual  of  Biblical  Anti- 
quities," and  "  Manual  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Exe- 
gesis." lliese  works  contain  a  great  mass  of  valuable 
matter,  critical, exegetical,  geographical, and  historical. 
Roscniniiller  has  also  rendered  imiiortant  services  to 
oriental  literature  by  his  "  Institutiones  Linguae  Ara- 
bine,"  Arabnm  Adagia,"  and  *' Analecta  Arahica." 
A  second  son,JohnChri8topher,wasan  eminent  anato- 
mist, and  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  atLeipsic. 
Besides  some  writings  on  subjects  of  natnrsl  history, 
he  was  the  author  of  "  Anatomico-Surgical  Delinea- 
tions," "  Manual  of  Anatomy,"  and  of  several  articles 
in  Pierer's  medical  dictionary,  and  other  periodicals, 
and  of  various  other  literary  ivorks. 

ROSS.  ALEXANDER,  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  whose  numerous  works  display  much  indus 
try  and  learning'.  He  wns  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
having  been  ordained,  he  became  master  of  a  free 
grammar  school  in  Southampton,  where  he  died  in 
1654.  Among  his  mibUcations  we  may  mention  his 
"  Continuation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of 
tlie  World."  and  "  A  View  of  Ditl'crent  RefigionC;" 
the  latter  went  through  several  editions. 

ROSS,  GRORGET  a  celehrated  American,  who 
was  bom  in  1730  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  where  his 
father  was  the  jwstur  of  the  episcopal  church.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Philadelphia,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  when  admitted  to  the  bar, 
established  himself  in  Lancaster,  PennHylvauia.  In 
17(>H  Mr.  Ross  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  as 


aembly  of  Pennsylvama,  and  retained  his  asat  in  that  | "  Odoaxdo  «  Criatana,"  **  La  Donna  del  LsgOk" 


body  until  1774,  when  he  was  efeetcd  sne  of  tbe  je 
legates  to  the  first  general  congvecs  at  Pbiladelptrfi 
At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  also  appointd  \s 
report  to  the  assembly  of  the  province  a  ■^ct  of  m- 
structions  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  hioueU  adia 
associates.  In  1777  indispoaition  caused  Mr.  lai 
to  resign  hi^  place  in  congres.s ;  on  which  (Kf-k-,.i 
the  inhabitants  of  Lancaster  voted  bim  a  pwa  d 
plate,  to  ba  paid  for  out  of  the  county  stodc  lb. 
Koss,  however,  thought  it  Iiis  duty  to  decSni  iu 
present.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  propnetiry  f> 
vemroent  in  Pennsylvania,  a  general  convention  m 
assembled,  in  which  Mr.  Ross  wa?  appointed  to  »5- 
sist  in  preparing  a  declaration  of  rights  on  hAiHd 
the  state,  in  forming  rules  of  order  for  the  codto. 
tioo,  and  in  defining  and  settling  what  dieaU  he 
considered  high  treason  and  misprision  of  1mm 
against  the  state,  and  what  punishment  sbouU  V 
inflicted  for  those  offences.  In  Afiril  1779  Hr.im 
was  afipointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  uiamltfk 
the  slate  of  Pennsylvania;  hat  in  the  ensuing Jd» 
a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  the  gout  ienmsMxi 
his  life  in  the  fiftieth  vear  of  his  age. 

Rf)SS.  JOHN,  a 'learned  EngHsh  prelate,  rf' 
was  born  m  Herefordshire,  and  educated  at  St.  J^t 
college.  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  doctor'i  it' 
gree  in  175<J.  Having  entered  holy  onlen*,  he  ^ 
came  vicar  of  Frome,  m  Somersetshire,  anJ  wa*  iA- 


ROSSINI,  GIOACHIMO,  a  popular  mma' 
composer,  whose  works  h^ve  been  received  with 
applanae  in  evwy  part  of  Europe.   In  hia  «m- 

teenth  year,  according  to  an  Italian  journal,  Romh 
began  to  unfold  his  musical  talents,  and  in  his  tk- 
tieth  year  he  had  already  numbered  above  tkflr 
brilliant  triiimphs.  'ITie  annals  of  rnusic  harJlvr  '- 
tain  another  such  instance  of  rapid  8ucces«. 
was  born  at  Pesaro,  a  small  town  of  Ronugu  b 
1792  ;  his  father  was  a  strolling  mTmcian,  his  nio6s 
an  under  singer  at  the  inferior  theatres.  Wi»il<» 
child,  he  sang  on  the  stage  at  Bologna  with  hi*  n» 
ther,  but  received  no  re|nilar  musical  educUia^* 
lying  principally  upon  nis  acquaintance  witk  At 
vvorics  of  recent  comi)oser>i,  Haydn,  Moiart,  Cha* 
bini,  Spontini,  and  his  own  talents  for  siagim- 
began  to  compose  at  an  early  age,  wrote  an  ofofla 
and  a  r  rjitntsi  in  l«?ns,  and  became  the  dirtrtor of « 
musical  society,  in  IS  12  his  first  opera 
formed  at  the  theatre  Delia  Valle  in  RantL  w 


ne.Tt  productions  %\  ere  the  following,  written  isA* 
order  lu  which  they  are  given  : — "L'Inganno  ftkt.' 
"  Ciro  in  Habilonia,"  an  oratorio  {  "  La  Pietxi  & 
ragone,"  a  buffa  with  which  he  made  his  debitf  8 
Milan;  and  " Ciampiale,''  liia  " Tancredj,"  wbidsn 
brought  forward  at  Venice  in  1813  with  briUiaot 
cess,  attracted  the  greatest  attention.    FroD  t^ 
time  his  works  were  called  for  by  all  the  Itafin  ^ 
atres  ;  and  by  his  rapidity  of  execution  he  roiitnTife 
though  often  to  the  injury  of  bis  reputatioD,  to 
 aU  the  demands  made  upon  him.  It  ii  sii 


known  that  the  same  overture  sometimes  servN 
several  operas,  both  comic  and  tragic.  Hti  ttf> 
works  were,  "Aurcliano  in  Palmiro,"  the  buffi  |»-'^» 
"  U  I'urco  in  Italia."  "  Elitabctia."  "  II  Barbin*  & 
Seviglia,"  "  Otello,"  "  Cenerentola,"  "  U  Qua 
ladra,"  "  Annida,"  "  Moise,"  "  Riccardo  e  Zowk. 
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ancoe  Falliero."  "  Matilda  <\\ Cliabiu^orComAiio/' 
"  Zdmin,"  and  "  Seminunide." 
ROTHSCHILD.— TMsedfibnted  Buroptnibonw 

baa  raised  itself  from  an  humble  sphere  to  an  unex- 
ampled degree  of  wealth  and  importance  by  jadicioua 
enterpriae, »  ngieioua  and  ayatematic  series  of  opOTa* 
tions,  which  thousands  of  others  had  the  same  op- 
portunities to  take  advantage  of,  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing,  and  a  correct  eitmnlt  of  BMB  md  eventa. 
The  father  of  the  brothers  now  carrying  on  the  buai- 
ness,  Mayer  Anselm,  was  bom  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  in  1743,  and  died  in  1812.  His  parents  died 
when  he  waa  but  etevoa  yon  oldt  and  he  was.  as  ia 
common  with  poor  J«wt  hi  Gennaiiy,  adneatod  for 
a  teacher.  This  occupation  not  suiting  his  taste, 
Rothachild  engaged  in  trading  in  a  anuUl  way,  and 
was  not  long  after  employed  ia  a  banking  boooe  in 
Hanover;  and  in  a  few  yeara  his  in(hi'itry  and  fru- 
g^ty  made  him  master  of  a  small  capital.  Return- 
ing to  Frankfort,  be  married,  and  established  the 
lianking  house  which  is  still  in  existence.  His  ac- 
tivity, intelligence,  and  integrity  in  a  short  time  pro- 
cured him  a  continualljioenaaing  credit,  particularly 
after  his  nomination  as  agent  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  in  1801.  In  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  bis  affairs 
icontinued  to  prosper  so  much  that  at  this  period  he 
waa  able  to  contract  for  a  Danish  loan  of  ibur  million 
dollars.  In  1 813  oeenrrsd  tliooe  political  eventa  which 
raised  thehouse  of  Rothschild  toi'ie  |>osition  it  has  since 
occupiedin  the  commercial  and  financial  concemsof  the 
woml.  InaperiodoftwdvoyearaalMNitiivehinidred 
milUon  dollars  were  raised  by  the  house  for  different 
powers,  by  way  of  loan  or  subsidy,  which  were  distri- 
outod  in  nearly  the  following  proportion;  for  England 
two  hundred  millions,  for  Austria  fifty  millions,  for 
Prussia  forty  millions,  for  France  eighty  millions,  for 
Naplse  fifty  millions,  for  Russia  twenty-five  millions, 
for  several  German  courts  four  millions,  for  Brazil 
twelve  millions,  exclusive  of  various  other  large  sums. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Rothschilds,  setting 
aside  the  great  op|portunities  wliich  they  have  enjov^ 
from  favourable  circnmstances,  may  be  attributed  to 
their  strict  adherence  to  two  fundamental  maxims. 
The  first  of  these,  in  compliance  with  the  dying  in» 
junctions  of  Adr  lather,  is  thdr  eondueting  all  th«r 
operations  entirely  in  common.  Every  proposition 
of  magnitude  made  to  one  of  them  is  submitted  to 
the  deliberations  of  all ;  no  project  is  adopted  until 
thus  fully  discussed,  and  it  is  then  executed  by  united 
efforta.  A  second  principle  is,  not  to  aim  at  exorbi- 
tant profits,  to  set  definite  limits  to  evei^  operation, 
and,  so  far  as  human  prudence  and  foresight  can  do, 
to  render  it  independent  of  accidental  innuencea :  in 
this  maxim  lies  one  of  the  main  secrets  of  their 
strength.  The  reasonableness  of  their  terms,  the 
punetttsKty  witii  which  they  execute  thehr  contracts, 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  their  plans,  and  their 
judicious  manner  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  fortify 
their  credit.  A  eoostant  exchange  of  couriers  is 
kept  up  between  them,  who  are  frequently  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  governmenL  Several  princea  have 
publicly  acknowledged  thehr  obligations  by  confcwiaig 
nobility  and  other  honours  upon  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  one  of  whom  died  lately. 

ROTROU,  JEAN,  a  French  tragic  poet,  bom  at 
Dreux  in  l6og,  and  was  the  most  distinguiKhed  dra- 
matic writer  among  the  predecessors  of  CurneUle. 
Of  his  thirty-8i.x  tragedies,  tragi-comedies,  and 
dies,onlyono— thetr^gedyof  '*Vencealaa"(w 


9U 

by  Marinontel)  keeps  the  stage ;  the  plot  of  thia 
piece  ia  borrowed  from  the  Suanish  of  Roxas.  Ro- 
tron  endeavoured  to  tievale  the  tone  of  the  drama  by 

giving  it  a  moral  purpose,  and  his  heroes  and  heroines 
are  made  to  utter  Cnristian  sentiments.  Richelieu, 
who  granted  him  a  pension,  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  assist  in  decrying  the  Cid  of  Comeille.  In 
1650  Rotrou  fell  a  victim  to  a  pestilential  disease,  to 
which  he  noldy  SKpoOid  himaelf  in  the  diacharge  of 
his  official  duties,  aa  one  of  the  principal  magistrates 
of  his  native  place.  His  "  Q^uvres"  appeared  at  Paria 
in  1820. 

RO'iTECiC,  CHARLES  VON,  a  distin^hcd 
German  historian,  who  was  bora  at  Firnburg  u  1775. 

In  1798  he  was  appointed  profefisor  of  universal  his- 
tory. In  1818  he  exchanged  the  chair  of  history  for 
that  of  natural  law  and  poBtics.   He  waa  a  member 

of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Munich.  Rotteck  was 
distinguished  from  almost  all  other  German  histo- 
rians by  th*dretunstancethat  bis  works,  in  addition 
to  deep  research  and  critical  acuteness,  display  a  civic 
spirit,  if  we  may  call  it  so.  Though  bom  in  a  country 
where  civil  liberty  waa  so  little  understood  at  the  time 
of  his  education,  he  nevertheless  learned  to  under- 
stand it,  and  to  trace  its  developeiuent  in  history. 
His  chief  work  is  his  "  Universal  History."  As  a  re- 
commendation of  thia  work,  we  would  mention  that 
the  subscription  for  an  abridgment  <tf  it  was  prohibited ' 
in  Prussia  in  1831.  His  work  on  standing  armies 
and  a  national  militia  was  translated  into  hogliah 
ami  Fim^,  and  Benjamin  Constant  translated  his 
"  Ideas  on  Representative  Estates  "  Rotteck  was 
likewise  active  as  a  representative  m  the  chamber  of 
Baden.  Besidee  his  mors  extended  works,  he  has 
written  several  important  articles  in  ])eriodicals  and 
encyclopedias,  and  "A  Manual  of  ISatural  Law  and 
Pohtics."  He  wouldhave  found  a  noble  field  had  ha 
been  born  in  n  country  where  the  activities  of  men 
were  unchecked  by  arbitrary  institutions,  or  at  a  time 
of  a  warm  struggle  for  freedom  in  his  own  country. 

ROUBILLIAC.  LOUIS  FRANCIS,  a  celebrated 
sculptor,  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  in  France,  who  set- 
tled in  En^and  in  the  reign  of  Gaofga  1. 1  and,  in 


the  absolute  dearth  of  nati%'e  talent  which  prevailed 
at  that  period,  he  long  stood  at  the  head  of  bis  pro- 
fession. He  executed  a  statue  of  Handel  for  Vaux- 
hailgavdeiiiiand  unftthft  of  SurIsaac£'Iawtoii,araGtad 
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at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  but 
ployed  oniaepukhral  monumenta. 
tires  in  luf  mtiv*  laBgaag*,  and  die 

ROUSSEAU,  JE^N  JACQUES.— Thia  cele- 
brated and  highly  gifted  writer,  who  haa  justly  been 
described  aa  one  of  the  "  illuttrious,"  was  bon  at 
Genera  in  1711.   He  was  the  son  of  a  person  of  bttt 

little  note,  who,  however,  gave  him  a  good  education. 
When  speaking  of  his  early  life,  Rousseau  describes 
as  possessing  a  warn  tpmpansinWHty  and  M 
bcinfj^  re})letc  v.  l:li  im  ntnl  and  corporeal  suscepti- 
bility, 'llie  works  that  iiousseau  produced,  and  the 
extravaganeea  both  of  thought  and  conduct  into 
vhich  he  jfl!Tnp;rd,  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  one  or 
two  obvious  singularities  m  bis  condition,  which 
have  not  been  nufHciently  obaarved  npon  aidier  by 
his  latest  bioffrapher  or  by  any  of  the  preceding 
writers,  whether  friends  or  Iocs,  who  have  laboured 
to  explain  or  to  expose  the  chancter  of  this  cxtraor- 
dinarv  man.  The  most  striking  of  these  peculiarities 
was  the  titter  want  of  coincidence  between  his  theo- 
retic maxims  and  his  temperament  and  babits.  ilis 
education  was  irregular,  and  in  his  youth  be  was 
turned  edinft  upon  the  world,  with  no  other  gttidea 
than  tliQ  passions  of  lii^:  a^c,  and  the  licentiouN  t^^x- 
amples  that  aummntied  hiui.  For  many  years  he 
continued  a  vagabond  and  an  adventurer,  eetnetimee 
so  needy  aa  to  pass  the  night  without  house  or  fond : 
inevitably  contracting  the  vices  of  each  successive 
anode  of  life  npam  whicli  he  chanced  to  be  flung,  btu 

ev^T,  Rn  he  has  stated  it  himself,  findin£T  consolation, 
under  the  severest  privationi,  ui  the  ideal  anticipa- 
tions of  a  sensual  inMgination.  Before  his  twentieth 
year  he  had  been  successively  "apprenti  greffier, 
graveur,  laqaais,  valet  de  chambre,  seminariste,  in- 
terpn  te  d'un  archimandrite,  secretaire  du  cadastre, 
maitre  de  musique."  At  that  age  he  found  a  rest- 
ing-phice ;  bat,  as  if  it  were  fitted  that  his  morab 
were  to  be  benefited  by  no  change  of  fortune,  the 
residence  of  bis  protectress  became  the  scene  where 
the  last  lennant  of  viituona  mtraint  that  had  sur- 
vived his  wanderings  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  her 
example  and  deliberate  invitation.  Such  was  the 
commencement  and  consummation  of  Rousseau's 
moral  education ;  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  in  the  result,  he  became,  to  every  practical  pur- 
pose, irretrievably  enervated  by  the  eocmpt  manners 
and  habits  amidst  which  his  youth  was  passed.  But 
his  intellectual  character  was  nut  so  4uickly  decided. 
'I1ie  growth  of  h\s  faculties,  it  appears,  was  unu- 
oually  elow)  up  to  the  age  irf  thu^-nine  hie  talents 
were  unknown  to  Us  friaids,  and  uraost  to  himself. 
He  had  previously,  it  is  true,  obscure  intimations  of 
his  strcDi^h  from  visitations  of  ambitious  reveries — 
the  inquiMude  of 'genius  was  about  him }  but  up  to 
the  very  moment  of  the  explosion  of  his  mind,  nei- 
ther Rousseau  himself,  nor  any  who  had  known  him. 
ever  anticipated  the  career  that  waa  before  him.  At 
last  he  became  an  author,  being  now  on  the  verge  of 
forty.  By  this  time  his  experience  of  life  in  all  lU 
forms  had  been  great.  He  bad  bt&n  an  acute,  though 
a  silent  observer  of  the  varied  scenes  he  bnd  nvtt- 


JEAN  JACQUES. 

But  Uousseau's  aversion  fo  the  disorden  iliat  W 
^i^^naUzed  hitnself  in  denouDODf;,  loj 


that  it 


nessed.  He  had,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Parisian  society,  tiien  at  its  most 

INwdigate  period  I  and  liia  quick  and  comprehensive   ,    

nndentanaing  had  seised  tne  complicated  system  of  those  sacred  superfluities  was  gravely  nndartskcssf 

vices,  in  all  their  disastrous  consefjiif  IK  I  S. v.  Iiirli   niiu'  stout  literati  (as  if  each  Muse  had  sent 
it  teemed.   He  saw  that  system  ui  ail  its  deformity.  |  champion),  having  in  their  ranks  the  aooiaioi  at- 


aftcrwanls 
this  siD^ulanLy, 
stance  to  have 
repugnance. 

i^erhaps  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a  nond  sratiiBuit, 
may  seemeither  aperversion  of  langnag^erstlMi 
peoantie  distinction ;  hut  when  weremembirtlitla. 
tory  and  the  habits,  both  previous  and  subsei^utt',  i 
the  man,  it  appeara  dearly  to  have  belonged  miia  ti 
that  daas  of  moral  sentiments  which  leniltlnBAt 
conclusions  of  a  vigorous  understanJint;  'og,  cm 
correctly  speaking,  perhaps,  may  be  called  thoie  m- 
elnsions  themselves),  than  to  die  mstinctive  mon. 
ments  of  an  habitually  virtuous  mind.  ThusbytLe 
time  that  Rousseau's  philosopiucal  opinioot  vet 
formed  his  personal  morals  were  gone;  and  it  ta 
his  fato  to  commence  his  j)i!l)]ir  <  ?.recr  inveieritjl; 
attached,  by  taste  and  tcmperiimtui,  to  many  of 
licentious  indulgences  against  which  he  veli«tiier,tir, 
and,  we  do  think,  very  sincerely  inveighed.  Hu 
view,  we  imagine,  will  go  pretty  far  towards  exflni- 
inp  several  of  the  singularities  in  his  rk*  ami  L 
demeanotir.  The  first  question  uoon  which  ht  te- 
idoyed  his  powers  was  the  moral  effectief  nfe 
ment  upon  society.    Stnick  by  the  universal  pnji' 

Sacy  that  surrounded  him  in  a  nation  daunuu  tsk 
le  most  reined,  and  very  probably  attndadDriB 
no;Tliy  of  bis  own  speculations,  he  compoMO  im 
celebrated  discourse  on  the  art^  and  sciences. 
final  conclusions  are  unquestionably  wrong,  Iraipoi 
truths  are  dispersed  throughout  it ;  and  though  i* 
tlier  this  nor  his  subsequent  writings  wiii  m  tlxc- 
selves  form  a  wise  man,  a  wise  man  who  cottiib 
them  will  find  abundance  of  matter  to  suggeit  lit 
profoundest  meditations  upon  things  the  most » 
])ortant  to  human  happiness.  But,  whatever  dbt^ 
thought  of  his  general  views,  Rousseau  had  the  mere 
—and  it  reauirad  no  midinary  courage — of  "  ipc^ 
ing  out."  He  levelled  bis  opinions  at  tiie  a>m^ 
and  frivolities  of  the  age  in  language  of  ud(k^ 
dented  boldness.  In  the  nudst  of  a  hmnkotni^ 
tal,  to  which  he  emigrated  in  search  of  hmi,  s'-" 
in  dehance  of  philosophers,  academies,  tbe^e*.  ^ 
loons,  and  all  that  Fkris  held  most  dear,  diis  dssf 
innovEttor  ventured  to  question  the  institution*  op* 
which  all  their  pretensions  rested,  and  to  eulO):u<.r. 
terms  that  his  bitterest  enennes  admitted  to  beliw 
to  the  highest  order  of  eloquence,  a  system  of  iw»* 
and  manners  which  both  he  and  they  were  too  ^ 
generate  to  adopt. 

llrn  suGoees  of  his  first  work,  and  ths  mut^ 
eeklni^  tliat  it  brought  him.  proved  ^  erisissf  Ui 
fate.  Had  it  been  allowed  to  pass  off  asicl<f«f 
treatise,  aboimdiog  with  glowing  passi^  sad  ia» 
truths,  bat,  as  £ur  as  the  main  argnmsat  rmt» 
cemed,  demanding  no  serious  refutation, Jean  Jaeuu^ 
might  have  gone  on  to  Uve  Uke  ordinaiv  men. 
the  cry  was  raised  through  Fnnee  that  a  i^ 
maker's  son  from  Geneva  was  meditating  tii'  l** 
tiian  a  subversion  of  that  venerable  system 
kept  up  a  continual  demand  for  courts  and  courocn, 
for  tragediet,  oppra-dancers,  bon-mots,  made-dii^ 
academical  discourses  ;  for  the  Porapadourt,  Do  D*" 
fands,  Sophie  Amoulds,  and  the  other  UgutiraU-aJ- 
necessaries  of  hfe;  and  forthwith  the  %iaidicau«/ 
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jesty  of  Poland  to  throw  in  a  stately  Byllogiam  for 
the  endan^iered  rights  of  his  well-beloved  coiuine, 
and  his  pnest  of  the  chamber,  the  godly  Pere  Menou, 
to  pledge  the  blessings  of  the  church  upon  his  gra< 
cionv  logic.  Jcu^Acqim  intrqiidiv  w«at  forth  to 
meet  the  embodied  depotiet  from  tne  fino  wta,  die 
king,  and  the  Jesuit,  and  he  beat  thern  all.    But  the 
victory,  if  not  the  verv  contest,  turned  his  brain. 
Ha  not  only  eootraetaa  to  ■ffoetioii  for  doetrioee 
that  procTired  him  so  much  renown,  but  he  took  it 
into  nis  head  that  (the  eyes  of  Kurope  being  now 
upon  him)  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  as  their  author, 
to  demonstrate  by  his  conduct  a  mpncity  of  pmrtis- 
ing  tho.se  habits  of  simplicity,  indepeniJence,  and 
self- privation,  which  he  omA  wen  fearless  enough  to 
extol.    Accordingly  he  assumed  the  stoic ;  he  eim- 
pliEed  his  costume,  contracted  his  expenditure,  re- 
tired from  the  saloons,  renounced  ciril  speeches,  and 
became  a  "  eitiaen  oi  Geoeva,"  and  aeofnar  of  muiic. 
In  all  tbi«  tiiere  may  bare  been  (what  nia  imla  and 
enemies  insisted  upon  to  lu  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
life)  an  affectation  of  singularity ;  but  when  we  con- 
aider  the  whole  of  hit  extraorahitry  diataeter,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  wa^  a  rnir-iflerable 
mixture  of  sincerity,  and  that  his  motives  were  pretty 
much  what  he  has  explained  them  to  have  been  in 
liis  "  Confessions."  Iiowever,  from  whatever  motive 
he  acted,  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  prosecntin  t: 
Ilia  plan;  and  neither  the  entreaties  of  nia  friends, 
nor  the  allurements  of  female  admirers,  nor  the 
mockeries  of  Baron  D'llolbach's  corps  of  sneerers, 
could  tear  the  irrevocable  Jean  Jaojnes  from  his  self- 
inflicted  exile.  He  bviied  himaslf  m  hie  hermitage ; 
yet.  though  be  bad  witbdmrti  bia  penon  from  the 
world,  his  heart  and  imagination  still  linger*  1  -iinidst 
its  scenes.   To  give  up,  oo  a  eudden,  the  habits  and 
indttlgeneeo  of  forty  yeaie,  proved  a  aacrifiee  beyond 
his  strength;  and  if  left  to  the  reaction  of  his  own 
feelings,  or  if  temperately  managed  by  bis  advnsers, 
be  would  probably  have  seized  the  first  plausible 
pretext  of  abandoning  his  scheme  of  absurd  and  un- 
necessary self-denial.   But  nothing  cotild  have  been 
more  inconsiderate  than  the  means  adopted  by  his 
friends.    At  one  time  they  implored  him  to  return 
to  the  world,  as  if  human  afi'airs  could  not  go  on 
without  him ;  at  another  they  aa«uled  him  with  pre- 
dictioni  of  Uie  precise  day  npon  which  faia  new^ 
iangled  stoicism  was  to  die  a  natrmd  death.  They 

tormented  or  llatU'n-d  liim  l  iy  v.-r^ekly  rsMiurls  of  what 

all  Paha  was  saying  in  wonder  at  his  unnatural  de- 
sertion) and  they  secretly  carried  on  comnttalione 

nnd  intri:rites  with  the  woman  to  u-hom,  in  every 
vicissitude  of  bu  fortune  and  humour,  be  seems  to 
have  dvmg  with  fidelity,  in  order  to  secure  her  co- 
operation, and,  it  is  also  ^nid,  to  make  her  the  in- 
strument of  a  plan  of  domestic  annoyances  that 
might  the  sooner  disgust  him  with  his  retirement. 
These  methods  were  little  calculated  to  succeed  with 
such  a  being  as  Rousseau — proud,  vain,  irritable,  and 
Sttepidoaa.  They  only  riveted  htm  in  his  absurdi- 
ties. He  was  determined  to  let  all  Paris  and  all 
Europe  see  that  be  possessed  more  force  of  charac- 
ter than  was  allowed  him ;  while  the  discovery  that 
a  eecret  committee  was  sitting  upon  bira  gave  his 
ienaitive  imagination  the  abmn;  and  in  ue  wed- 
meaning,  though  imprudent  importunitirp  of  his 
friends,  or,  at  the  worst,  in  their  impertinent  inter- 
liMenee,  he  cau{|ht  the  firat  gcim  of  a  mrtien  which, 
— by  faiajaalotH  fancier  and  afllcrwarde  con> 


finned  by  real  calamn)r  and  peneevtlen,  became 
nuttored  into  the  conviction  that  there  existed  a  dark 
and  extended  conspiracy  against  his  fame. 

Such  ap(>ears  U)  uh  t  j  he  the  fair  explanation  of 
Rousseau's  fsslings  and  situation  at  the  outaet  of  his 
publie  caner  t  and  maA  the  etigin  of  dioae  eon* 

tra  il ctlons  in  his  character,  in  whirh  partly  the 
shame  of  retractmg,  and  partly  the  undue  import- 
ance aBneied  to  them  by  othoti,  impelled  him  tn 

Eersevere.    'I'lius  he  was  for  ever  at  variance  with 
imself.  ills  theories  and  his  habits  never  coalesced. 
He  had  been  spoiled  by  the  world  before  he  oompra- 

hendrd  virpB,  nr\d  undertook  to  decry  them.  He 
atteinpteii  or  aiiected  to  reuuunct;  them  iumself,  but 
it  was  too  late.  His  reformation  was  not  only  in- 
complete, but  fidicoloas.  The  philosophic  citisen  of 
Genera  znA  the  effimiinate  Frenchman  could  never 
assimilatr-.  In  the  one  character  he  accommodated 
bis  outward  garb  and  mauMis  to  the  severiQr  of  Ue 
theoretie  viewer  ta  the  other  he  dispensed  bweneae 
and  i III ii^fj nation  from  joining  in  the  sicrifice.  He 
fled  from  the  corruptions  and  irivohties  ofpolished 
life,  and  be  took  hie  eaietreee  willi  htm.  Tht  aaaw 
inconsistency  pervades  his  wxitings.  His  intellect, 
having  attained  its  growth,  was  manly  and  compre- 
hensive, but  by  this  time  bia  fancv  and  moral  taste 
wpre  depraved  ;  and  hence  we  find  bold  truths  and 
inuous  lessons  incessantly  counteracted  by  sensual 
iUiistrations.  As  a  moral  toadier  this  was  his  great 
intellectual  fiailing,  that  he  could  never  divest  his 
imagination  of  the  licentious  associations  of  his  youth. 
To  them,  with  all  his  speculative  austerities,  he  clung 
to  the  kit— at  once  a  atoie  and  a  voloptoary ;  in  the 
same  breath  lieentious  and  enbfirae,  be  deefadras 
again-it  tyn-  ['a";  loriH  in  languau;':  th;it  inflames  them, 
in  hia  most  animated  praises  of  virtue  he  seems- 
in8{iired  by  the  intosieattons  of  vice. 

The  SI'  oliKcrTntions.  if  r.-p11  fnimi'ird,  v,i\\  an^^'er 
one  ot  the  most  popular  charges  against  the  memory 
of  Rousseau, — that  the  obieet  of  ale  writinga,  more 
e^perinlly  of  his  celebrated  romance,  was  to  romipt 
hta  readers, — the  object  in  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise" 
was  to  move  his  readers  by  pictures  of  ideal  virtue, 
and  by  impassioned  descriptions  of  feelings  and 
situations  analogous  to  those  through  which  he  had 
passed  himself;  but  that,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  becoming  involTed  in  new  feelings  and  situs- 
tiona  incompatible  with  bia  original  design,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  embodying  tiif  rii  in  it;  and  feeling 
botmd  to  justi^  what  he  did,  be  resorted  to  para, 
doxee,  ana  epoded  tbe  whole.  Or  perhaps  it  wonld 
be  more  con-t  rt  to  sny,  tlsat  with  his  paradoxes  and 
the  inveterate  habite  of  his  imagination  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  his  mora  OMrtmml  and  legitimate  power* 
on  the  other,  he  produced  a  questionable  worli  of 
fascination,  of  Tfhich  the  inexperienced  should  be- 
ware, but  from  which  a  discerning  mind  nwy  eoUect 
many  a  }>rnfnund  reflectinn,  and  many  an  eloquent 
and  elaborate  analysis  of  liuiruiii  passion.  This  last 
rcmarlc  will  apply,  but  with  several  favourable  quali- 
fications, to  his  greatest  prodttOion,  tbe  "  Emile.' 
The  unconquerable  predikctiona  of  the  writer  often 
break  out  in  the  indelicacy  of  his  details,  but  both 
the  object  and  the  tendency  are  unquestionably 
moral.  He  exhorted  mothera  not  to  pnt  away  tbefr 
children,  and,  with  respect  to  them,  had  t]i<:<  >i nrmur 
of  bringing  nattu-e  into  fashion ;  and  fur  the  first 
stageem  hnmai  life  be  seakraaly  pointed  out  a  raoda 
of  tnttMiit  «hich»  thmigh  tbe  oljeeta  might  nol 
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ultimately  survive  to  reap  the  benefits  of  it,  would 
•till  ensure  to  parents  the  consolation  of  reflectioff 
tbttttie  days  of  their  children,  however  few,  had 
}yfpn  passed  in  happine^<^  Tliese  and  the  other 
writings  of  Rousseau  would  demand  a  more  ex- 
tended notice,  hut  our  space  does  not  allow  it.  In 
spite  of  their  defects,  and  of  the  predictinn'?  in  his 
own  day  that  they  could  not  last,  they  have  stood 
their  ground.  With  many,  and  these  not  the  kast 
valuable  d«po«it«rMt,  hit  fiuM  is  as  fresh  as  ever. 
His  genias  nat  annemd  to  abstract  questions  a  po- 
pular fhirm  unknown  hef ori-  Iiltn;  while  his  parti- 
cular descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland,  and 
of  die  romafitte  beings  whom  hn  ftnqr  (daced  then, 
enter  largely  into  the  aHsoci.itiuns  that  daily  attract 
the  traveller  to  that  interesting  region. 

Rouaseau  had  a  long  controversy  and  quarrel  nnth 
Hume:  the  main  point  on  which  they  quarrelled 
was  that  Hume,  before  setting  out  for  England  with 
Jean  Jacques,  had  supplied  a  passage  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  pretended  letter  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  then 
under  composition  in  the  I'arisian  circles,  and  that 
llousscau  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
bis  friend  and  protector  baviof  co-operated  in  the 
sneer.  That  Hume  did  ao  ts  admitted  by  himself, 
but  with  this  single  exception  his  conduct,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  in  the  highest  degree  generous 
and  considerate.  He  bronght  Rooaaean  to  Eogbnid, 
where  he  eupplii  liirn  'vith  friends,  had  him  com- 
fortably settled,  and  procured  him  a  pension  from 
tbe  crown — seri-ices  wbatk  might  surely  have  can- 
celled a  single  and  momentary'  imliscretion.  But  in 
the  progress  of  the  quarrel  the  historian  acted  below 
himself— he  lost  his  temper.  In  his  letters  to  Pluia 
ke  heaped  the  most  abusive  epithets  upon  bis  ex- 
protege,  and  finally  had  the  extraordinary  weakness 
to  juililish  a  statement  of  his  wrongs,  written  with 
CO  much  vehemence  that  Meseieurs  D'Alembwt  and 
Suard,  who  translated  it  into  French  and  stiperin- 
tcnricfi  (.he  publication,  found  it  prudent  to  s  ifiin 
spme  of  the  expressions — an  act  of  fhendsbip  for 
which  Hume,  in  his  cooler  monMBia,  thaalted  uem. 
In  reading  the  details  of  this  afiair  we  have  been 
particularly  struck  b^'  one  curious  little  coincidence, 
llie  great  eharfe  against  Rousseau  was,  that  his  ex- 
travagnnt  conduct  and  suspicionH  originated  in  the 
vaguest  rumours  and  suriniiset).  Yet  tbe  grave  and 
philosophic  David  Httme  appears  to  have  been  insti- 
gated on  no  better  grounds  than  a  supposition  that 
tbe  "  Confessions,"  which  were  commenced  during 
this  (juarrcl,  were  expressly  directed  against  him; 
and  ke  determined  to  anticipate  his  calumniator. 

Now  the  <*  Confestione"  break  off  precisely  at  the 
jioint  of  time  preceding  the  transaction,  which  it  was 
presumed  was  to  have  been  a  leading  topic.  Instead 
of  venting  his  feelings  upon  recent  occurrences  Jean 
Ja«"ques  was  at  thnt  moment  taking  refuge  from  them 
in  the  remembrance  of  more  pleastuable  scenes — in 
recalling  the  adventures,  and  ooce  more  reanimating 
the  buried  hopes  of  his  younger  and  better  days, 
associated  as  tliey  were  with  bis  boyish  frolics,  his 
glorious  illusions,  his  rambles  amidst  tbe  hills  and 
lakes  of  bis  country,  and  with  tbe  still  glowing 
images  of  the  fair  beings  for  whom  his  heart  first 
sigheil  in  his  vivid  recullections  of  all  which  he  has 
contrived  to  throw  so  inexpreesiUb  a  charm  round 
his  rotmntie  story. 

AVp   cannot,  howcvi  r,  -i;ppreR8  one  remark  re- 
specting the  insinuation  that  Kouaseau  either  had] 
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not  snf!^;red  persecittion,  or,  if  he  had,  tbit  be  Ul 
provoked  that  he  might  glory  in  it  This  cbsrp, 
which  is  mote  roundly  asserted  by  Griam  mi 

others,  is  utterly  unfounded.  Jean  JaccjUfs  wi«  t 
real  and  unwiilmg  victmi  of  his  opinioos.  IcukiJ 
of  inviting  persecution  for  hie  **  Kmile,"  (the  int 
occasion  upon  nhich  the  vengeance  of  authontvww 
levelled  at  \nm,,  he  had  taken  the  most  scnipnlooi 
precautions  to  avert  it.  The  lady  of  Marshal  Luzcn- 
Douig  undertook  to  dispose  of  tbe  maaoscnpt, 
the  author,  contrarv  to  her  earnest  solicitatkm,  is- 
sisted  that  it  shoulu  not  be  printed  in  France  It 
was  sent  to  Holland.  A  copy  was  soon  after  tnai- 
mitted  to  Ptois,  to  be  there  printed  ami  paWM 
under  the  eye  of  the  censor.  'ITie  rea*;oni  for  tLs 
do  not  ap|>ear :  all  that  we  can  collect  is  that  tlim 
was  in  the  whole  afl^air  a  singular  mixture  of  tni 
and  mystery,  hut  there  is  abundant  evidence  tbt 
liuusiieau  wuis  nut  a  party  to  it.  When  infonncdof 
it  by  M.  de  Malesherbes^theaoagiatcate  atodervlHi 
authority  the  French  edition  was  prepanoft,  be  in- 
stantly (li»a\'owed  and  protested  against  tbe  proctd- 
ing.  These  facts,  which  had  originally  rested  (« 
Rouaseau's  statement,  are  verified  by  ifaie  cvtiinli 
of  M.  de  MalMherbtt;  yet.  in  disregard  of  rildi^ 
the  prerogatives  of  despotism  were  put  in  foret 
against  Rousseau — a  warrant  to  imprison  him  utati 
He  was  roused  from  his  bed  at  midnight  by  AVmAf 
warning  of  his  danger,  and.  to  escape  a  gr.«jl. 
pitately  fled  from  France,  lie  was  refused  an  isyiua 
in  his  own  country,  where  his  book  was  eictxanfr 
nicated  before  a  copy  had  been  recpive<l.  ^Mierf«t 
he  went  the  isamc  fate  attended  tbe  work  aad  t^ 
anUwr.  He  was  successively  bunted  and  pelu^ 
through  Switzerland  from  one  miserable  cantoo  t» 
another,  till,  Frederick  of  Prussia  compassionatiiif 
him,  he  at  length  found  a  tem])or:iry  shelter  in  tk 
territories  of  a  tolerant  despot  AU  this  migbtSBie 
a  very  laughable  aflUr  for  the  beartlres  eottms 
Paris,  but  those  who  have  any  feeling  fwr  tic  pr"- 
leges  of  the  human  mind  must  pronounce  it  to  ht" 
been  unequivocal  peraeeniioii. 

After  Rousseau's  return  from  England  hf  reriH 
to  the  Chateau  de  I'rie,  where  tbe  pnnce  U  Cu£D 
afiTorded  him  an  asvlum.  Her*  he  for  a  wbik  »- 
sumed  the  name  of  Kenau,  and  announced  "ibatke 
was  dead  to  literature,  and  should  never  mure 
upon  any  buhject  that  could  re-excite  bu  ntit- 
guished  ideas."  In  an  interesting  private  letl«*' 
the  same  period,  since  published,  he  expn*M»  • 
similar  determination,  and  speaks  of  bis  mditfiricr  |t 
to  "cetie  aere  fum^  de  gioire  qui  fait  pkortt.^ 
Botany,  and  the  compontion  of  bie  **CoinMswBas 
were  nis  only  serious  occupatinns.  He  5*>t>n  '.<M 
Trie — the  reason  does  not  ap|)ear — and  successrt^ 
resided  at  Lyons,  Chamberrr,  and  Bonrgoio. 
l"7n,  when  he  finally  returned  to  Pari^.  \^h(ti  '-'r* 
authorities  connived  at  his  presence,  on  the  coo^ttxic 
that  he  should  publish  nothing  more.  HecsnliMii 
in  Paris  till  17"^.  living  in  a  small  apnrtmfnt  5* 
Rue  PlatriJ're,  upon  a  small  aunuily  dcnve  i  friJOli' 
profits  of  his  works,  and  his  earnings  as  a  mvac- 
ropier,  and  manfully  rejecting  to  the  last  all  offensf 
loans  or  presents.  Alniut  the  middle  of  1778  bj 
yielded  to  tbe  importunities  of  M.  Girsnim,  u>i 
went  to  £rmenonvi]le  to  superintend  tbe  edoonae 
of  his  son.   His  death  took  place  six  weeks  sfkv. 

The  end  of  Rousscxu,  with  some  eccintri:it». 

much  in  it  of  the  sublime.  He  is  reprcses(«t  to 
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have  addreued  hia  wife,  a  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  in  these  words Be  so  good  as  to  open  the 
windows,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
once  more  the  verdure  of  that  field.  How  beautiful 
U  ial  how  pure  the  air  1  how  wrene  the  sky!  what 
mndcor  and  magnifieene*  in  die  atpeet  of  nature ! 
XiOok  at  the  sun,  whose  smiling  aspect  seems  to  call 
me  hence  i  'I'bere  is  mv  God — God  himself,  who 
o|}Mu  to  me  the  boeomof  hie  paternal  goodneia,and 
invites  me  to  taste  and  enjoy  at  last  that  eternal 
tranquiUity  which  1  have  so  long  and  so  ardently 
iMatad  after  !** 


He  was  buried  in  the  Isle  of  Poplars,  and  the 
roeauroental  tribute  depicted  in  the  above  engraving 
wa«  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  frieml  the  mar- 
quens  de  Girardin.  llie  ceremony  is  thus  described 
by  a  person  who  wu  preeent.  He  says,  with  true 
French  sentiment,  "The  interment  took  place  tbat 
very  evening,  during  the  brightest  moonlight  and 
the  «dmeat  weather.  The  reader  may  imagine  what 
were  my  feelings  as  I  proceeded  to  the  Isle  with  the 
body — the  place,  the  moonlight,  the  serenity  of  the 
evening,  the  man,  the  recollection  of  the  inodente  of 
his  life,  his  extraordinary  destiny,  and  the  common 
end  which  await^s  us  all ;  but  tlie  circumstance  on 
which  my  thoughts  dwelt  longest,  and  with  most 
MAisfaction,  was  that  at  length  the  mifortanate  Rove- 
aean  enjoyed  repose,  well  merited  it  il  true,  hot 
which  it  was  impotelUe  be  oosld  hmre^ hoped  Sat 
while  he  lived." 

We  eannot  condnde  the  life  of  Ronseeati,  who 
was  certainly  one  of  the  first  writers  and  thinkers  of 
hie  day, without  furnishing  the  reader  with  a  specunen 
of  his  style  as  an  author.  The  following  is  one  of 
hie  "  Walks,"  which  form  an  appendix  to  his  "  Con- 
feeeiona."    It  relates  to  the  art  of  learning  how  to 
grow  old.   Ho  WKfB,  "Adversity  is,  doubtless,  a 
great  master,  hut  a  master  whose  lessons  are  dearly 
purchased,  and  sometimes  not  worth  the  price  we 
give  for  them.    Besides,  before  we  have  obtained 
aufficient  knowledge  from  such  tardy  studies,  the 
season  to  profit  by  it  is  over.   Youth  is  the  proper 
time  to  acquire  wisdom  ;  age  is  the  period  when  we 
ahould  practiie  it.   1  confess  tbat  experience  ever 
inapffovee,  bat  ean  only  be  of  aervice  lor  the  fotare 
Is  it  not  too  late  to  learn  how  we  ought  to  live  at  the 
very  moment  we  are  about  to  die  i    Of  %vhat  utility 
we  the  ioformatione  so  lately  and  sorrowfully  ac- 
qi^red  on  my  own  fatc^  and  the  contrinmeeo  of 
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those  who  have  been  the  instruments  of  it?  I 
have  only  learned  to  know  mankind  that  I  might 
feel  more  acutely  the  miseries  into  which  they  have 
plunged  me ;  this  knowledge  only  discovering  their 
snaree,  without  enabling  me  to  avokl  them.  Why 
did  I  not  always  reman  In  that  thoughtless,  but 
pleasing  confidence,  which  rendered  me  for  so  many 
years  the  scorn  and  plaything  of  my  pretended 
friende?  So  fiur  from  goarding  againet  their  con- 
trivances, I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  them.  I 
was  their  dupe  and  victim,  it  is  true,  but  I  thought 
myself  beloved,  and  my  heart  enjoyed  the  sweets  of 
that  friendship  with  which  tliey  had  inspired  me, 
while  I  attributed  to  them  an  equal  portion  of  it. 
These  pleasing  illusions  are  destroyed,  and  melan- 
choly truth,  which  time  and  reason  have  unveiled, 
in  making  me  feel  my  misfortunes,  has  also  shown 
me  they  are  without  remedy ;  that  resignation  is  my 
only  resource  {  that  all  the  experience  of  age,  in  my 
situation,  is  withont  preeent  utility,  and  utterly  nn- 
profilable  for  the  future.  At  our  birth  we  begin  that 
race  whose  goal  is  death ;  of  what  utility  would  it 
be  to  learn  to  eonduet  the  diariot  with  ekiU  at  the 
very  end  of  our  journey  ?  To  think  of  quittmg  it 
gracefully  is  all  that  is  then  necessary.  The  only 
proper  study  for  an  old  man,  if  any  remains  for  him, 
IS  to  learn  to  die, — a  business  least  attended  to  in  an 
advanced  age,  every  thing  but  that  being  thought  of. 
Old  people  hold  more  to  life  than  ehildien,  and  lemro 
it  with  more  reluctance  than  young  ones ;  because, 
their  cares  having  been  all  for  this  world,  they  find 
on  quitting  it  that  they  have  lost  their  labour.  AU 
their  hopea,  all  their  wealth,  the  fimit  of  so  many 
laborioua  watchings,  muat  iSun  be  relinquiehed, 
having  thought  of  gaining  nothil^ during  life  wUdl 
they  cannot  carry  with  them. 

Ibegan  thia  study  in  good  time,  and  if .  I  did  not 
profit  by  my  reflections,  it  was  not  for  want  of  hav- 
ing made  or  well  considered  the  weight  of  them. 
Tlirown  at  an  early  age  into  the  storms  of  life,  I 
learned  by  experience  that  I  was  not  formed  for  this 
world,  and  should  never  attain  that  condition  which 
my  heart  felt  the  nceieelty  of.  Despairing,  there- 
fore, to  find  happiness  among  mankmd,  my  ardent 
imagination  leaped  over  that  space  of  my  existence 
which  I  had  yet  scarcely  entered  on,  as  over  a  strange, 
inhospitable  soil,  wishing  to  fix  my  abode  in  a  more 
tranquil  asylum. 

This  sentiment,  nurtured  by  education  from  in- 
fancy, and  strengthened  during  my  whole  life  by  that 
inesnanetible  tram  of  aorrowi  and  mtifertanee  which 
have  accompanied  it,  has  called  me  at  all  times  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  destination  of  my 
being  with  more  attention  and  care  tiian  I  have  ob- 
served in  any  other  person.    I  have  seen  many  who 
philosophize  more  learnedly  than  myself,  but  tlieir 
philosophy  (to  use  the  expression)  is  foreign  to  them* 
selves.    Wishing  to  appear  wiser  than  others,  they 
examine  the  arrangement  of  the  world  as  they  would 
study  some  compUcated  machine,  through  mere  cu- 
riosity, contemplating  human  nature  that  they  may 
speelt  of  it  learnedly,  but  wHfaout  any  thought  « 
self-improvement,  still  labouring  to  instruct  others 
without  enlightening  themselves.    Some  of  these 
determine  to  write  a  nook,  no  matter  what,  provided 
it  is  well  received.    When  wrote  and  published, 
contents  interest  the  author  no  longer,  except  by  a 
wish  to  have  others  adopt  the  opinions  it  inculcates, 
and  a  leaohition  to  defend  than  in  cue  of  an  attadc  i 
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IniI  1m  «Dt6ftdm  no  idn  of  miiiir  it  for  bio  own  im- 
provement, or  embarrassing  himself  whether  these 
■opinioiu  are  true  or  fake,  provided  no  one  refuten 
tnami.  On  the  contnrjr,  wiiat«v«r  I  dadnd  to  loam 

was  for  my  own  infornintion,  and  no*  to  instruct 
OCkera.  I  have  ever  been  persuaded  that  before  we 
»et  up  for  teachers,  we  aboold  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  ourselves;  and  of  all  the  studiea  I 
iiave  pursued,  white  surrounded  by  the  bustle  of  the 
world,  there  is  none  I  should  hot  equally  have  ap- 
filied  to,  had  i  been  confined  to  a  deaert  iala  for  the 
mtof  my  days.  What  we  ought  to  do  depends 
greatly  on  what  wc  oti|[rht  to  believe,  and  in  a']  that 
does  not  relate  to  the  immediate  calls  of  nature  our 
"OpinioBi  am  Ao  role  of  onr  actioM.  Cbvemod  by 
these  principles,  which  were  ever  mine,  I  Ion;?  rd  I 
■repeatedly  sought  to  regulate  the  enjoyment  of  mj 
life,  to  discover  Iti  vaal  allotment,  and  was  at  length 
consoled  for  my  want  of  aptitude  in  conducting  my- 
«elf  skilfully  in  this  world,  ua  feeling  it  is  a  science 
we  should  not  endeavour  to  attain. 

Bom  in  a  family  where  morality  and  piety  were 
■conspicuous,  afterwards  brought  up  by  a  minister 
'remarkable  for  wisdom  nnd  religion.  I  imbibed  prin- 
ciplea*  masime,  aome  will  say  prejudices,  which  have 
never  forsaken  me.  Gfven  up  to  my  o^m  govern- 
ment whilt"  yet  a  child,  allured  by  caresses,  and  con- 
etrained  by  necessity,  I  became  a  cathohc,  but  still 
ffemttned  a  Gbriettan.  Ctrnfimied  in  tinM  hf  habit, 
my  heart  wa-^  sincerely  attached  to  my  new  religion: 
the  instructioas  and  example  of  Madame  de  Warrens 
gave  stdrility  to  this  attachment,  the  rural  solitude 
in  whirh  I  passed  the  flower  of  my  youth,  the  Ktiiiy 
of  good  books  to  which  1  applied  myself,  strengtit- 
COM  tboae  natural  prapeniitiee  and  aBectionate  die. 
positions,  rendering  me  religious  almost  afterthe  man- 
ner of  Fenelon.  Placed  in  a  calm  retreat,  meditation, 
the  study  of  nature,  the  contemplation  of  the  universe, 
ioeeaeantly  carries  the  thoughts  of  a  reclu<^c  towards 
^  Anthor  of  all  these  objects,  prompting  him  to 
search  with  pleasin;;  inquietude  the  final  destination 
of  what  he  sees,  and  the  source  of  his  feelings.  After- 
wurdi,  wfaen  mj  destiny  fftin  threw  no  m  the  tor- 
rent of  the  wnrM,  I  recognised  nothing  that  could 
delight  my  heart  tor  a  single  moment.  The  regret 
of  my  peaceful  leisures  continually  pursued  me,  and 
mingteid  indifference  and  disgust  with  every  pleasure 
that.was  withiu  my  reach,  and  with  every  pursuit 
that  could  conduct  me  to  riches  or  honour.  Irreso- 
lute in  my  unsatisfactorv  wishes,  I  hoped  little,  ob- 
tained leas,  and  felt,  in  the  allurements  of  prosperity, 
that,  even  should  1  obtain  all  1  believed  myself  in 
aeardi  oC  1  should  not  find  that  happineea  my  heart 
00  ardently  sought  after  withont  entertaining  any 
precise  ider\  of  its  object.  Thus  every  tiling  con- 
tributed to  detach  my  afi'ections  from  tliis  world  even 
hefofo  fttiefoftmee  had  enuroly  eelnuiged  tuo  from 
it.  To  the  age  of  forty  I  rnntiniipd  floating  between 
indigence  and  riches,  wisdom  and  folly,  full  of  habit- 
ual failings,  without  any  vicious  indinations ;  living 
at  haxar:!  v,  ithniit  hp;Ti[r  guided  by  principles  or  re- 

Sulated  by  reason  {  wavciing  in  my  duties  without 
espising  them,  hot  fipequeattjr  withont  ooaqjiidhend- 
ing  their  tendency. 

From  my  youth  I  had  fixed  on  the  age  of  forty  as 
the  period  of  my  efforts  and  pretensions  of  every 
kind,  foUr  reooived  that  when  I  should  attain  that 
age,  in  wmlorer  aknlbn  I  might  find  myself,  I 
would  eontentedlf  reonia  there  rar  the  mt  of  mf 
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life,  living  finom  day  to  day  wfthont  care  for  my  fatw 

Buhsifltence.  When  that  period  arrived  I  execuitl 
my  resolution  with  regret ;  and  though  my  Cormne 
seemed  incUned  to  take  a  mure  favourable  tam.  rc- 
linquiKhed  it,  not  only  without  pain,  but  even  w:t!  - 
sensible  satisfaction.  In  renouncing  every  fake  iki^ 
and  allurement  I  delivend  mfseu  up  to  that  nlm 
repose  which  was  ever  my  predominant  taste,  th; 
most  durable  of  my  inchnations.  I  gave  up  tin 
world  and  its  vanities,  and  renounced  all  super^uou 
ornaments,  no  longer  wore  a  sword,  watch,  vliu 
stockings,  or  lace,  confining  myself  to  a  good  ckxk 
suit,  with  a  plain  wig,  and,  what  was  still  l«t:cv 
rooted  from  my  heart  those  covetinga  and  iam 
which  etamped  a  value  on  tbooe  ol^eeta.  I  gave  n? 
the  '-itnation  I  then  occupied,  for  which  I  kit  *bi 
nature  had  not  designed  roe,  and  set  about  codjh 
music  at  so  much  a  page,  ap  eni|iiojnMnt  I  anqi 
hail  a  decided  inelinaCioQ  for. 

1  did  not  confine  my  refwaa  lo  exteriors.  I  wu 
sensible  that  these  nrivatioiu  rnqnired  ethiiri  mm 
difiicuit,  doubtless,  out  far  more  necessary,  tai^ 
solving  not  to  do  my  work  by  halves,  undertodk  tt 
submit  tny  interior  to  a  strict  examination,  vbicj 
might  reduce  it  to  that  state  1  ihoiiid  wish  to  iaiiit 
in  at  my  death. 

A  remarkable  revolution  which  had  htcly  tikn 
place  in  me,  a  new  moral  world  which  began  U>  pn- 
eent  itself,  the  unreasonable  judgment  of  meakiBB, 
which  (without  foreseeing  how  much  I  should  be- 
come its  victim)  I  began  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  ;tii; 
increasing  necessity  of  a  more  substantial  good  tiuL 
literary  fame,  which  incUnation  had  sectirely  resft ' 
me  before  1  felt  myself  disgusted  with  it ;  the  dr^^ 
to  punoe»  for  the  remiunder  of  my  life,  a  more  ulc- 
tary  course  than  that  which  had  employed  the  won 
valuable  part  of  it ;  in  a  word,  every  considentm 
tended  to  point  out  the  immeiliate  necessity  of  r^ 
form,  which  1  had  long  felt  the  want  of.  I  undertook 
it,  therefore,  and  spared  nothing  tfant  depraded  in 
mc  to  render  the  execution  of  my  enterprise  efiectual 
It  is  from  this  epocha  that  1  mar  date  an  ceon 
remmeblioB  of  the  world,  aud  an  nicreaaed  does 
for  solitude,  which  has  never  since  for^akfa  iw 
The  work  1  had  resolved  on  could  not  be  acroiQ- 
plished  without  an  absolute  retreat ;  it  required  hcf 
and  uninterrupted  nieiJitati  n^,  which  thetnooltti 
society  would  not  admu.  i'his  forced  me  to  ad^ 
for  some  time,  a  different  manner  of  life,  and  prr 
scntly  I  so  well  relislied  its  enjojrments  that  1  w^o 
discontinued  it  since,  except  at  intervals.  auJ  by  con- 
straint, ever  retuming  to  it  a^in,  when  opporto-ii:)- 
offisred,  with  redonlded  affiictioa  s  and  in  the  wugm, 
when  nankind  had  rendered  this  eeqoeetrttisaw- 
ces.sary,  I  found  that  what  they  suppojted  «o;ijihan 
rendereid  me  miaen^le,  turned  out  my  greaust  bif- 
pineea,  which  I  eoold  not  otherwise  have  proeen' 
my.srif. 

1  entered  on  the  work  1  had  resolved  toundejti^s 
with  a  seal  proportioned  to  its  importance,  sod 
ncce-?ity  I  felt  to  perfect  it.  At  that  time  IljVfi 
among  inudem  philosophers,  who  bear  littie  re;ra- 
blance  to  the  ancients.  These,  instead  of  iswovia^ 
doubt<;,  nr  firing  resolutions,  presently  staggered »fi 
those  certitudes  which  I  thought  it  necesMryto  ob- 
tain confirmation  of ;  for  your  ardent  missiooar»  ^  > 
atheism,  and  fuiioua  dogmatists,  cannot  eadore  tboM 
who  differ  from  thcmsehres  in  die  nest  tnfi>f|£' 
ticmbr.  I  frs^uentlj  dcfoBded  my  opiiisn  oswv* 
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partly  from  a  dislike  to  disputes,  and  partly  for  want 
of  tdenta  to  maintain  them ;  but  I  never  adopted 
their  distressing  (lortrinps  ;  nnd  this  resistance  to  in- 
tolerant minds,  who,  besides,  had  private  views  to 
answer,  wis  not  one  of  the  leaet  OMnee  of  their 

WliTTioHity. 

They  had  not  prevailed  oix  me  to  adopt  their  sen- 
tinients,  but  they  had  rendered  me  uneasy  in  my 
own ;  their  arguments  had  staggered,  but  not  cen- 
vinced  me ;  I  could  not  think  of  any  pertinent  an- 
swers, but  I  felt  their  objections  were  not  unanswer- 
able i  I  MClwed  myedf  lew  of  error  than  ini^titude, 
uni  mj  feefingt  dispnted  nrneh  better  thm  my 
reason. 

At  leoflth  I  said.  Shall  I  for  ever  suffer  mvself  to 
be  toned  about  by  the  eopfaMD  of  tbeeo  phranble 
reasoners,  when  I  am  not  even  certain  that  ther 
believe  what  they  preach  to  others  with  so  mucu 
oarneitacet?  Those  passions  which  govern  their 
opinion*,  self-interest,  which  demands  you  should 
believe  this  or  ihat,  render  it  impossible  to  penetrate 
(heir  true  sentiments.    Should  we  seek  for  the  sim- 

eicity  of  truth  in  the  leaders  of  a  party  i  llieir  plii- 
sophy  is  designed  for  others,  I  must  have  one  of 
nyown:  let  me  seek  it  diligently  while  it  is  yet 
time,  that  I  may  poeeees  a  Antd  rate  for  Uie  conduct 
of  taj  Utter  daye.  I  am  now  in  a  matnre  age,  pos- 
eessed  of  all  the  ;  oweis  of  my  understanding,  already 
I  approacli  the  decUne.  If  I  wait  longer  my  intellec- 
tual faculties  wiU  have  kMt  their  activity,  and  my 
tardy  deliberations  may  be  less  useful  than  they 
promise  to  be  at  this  time ;  I  will,  therefore,  seite 
die  present  moment ;  it  is  the  epocha  of  my  external 
and  mental  reform ;  let  me  ultimately  fir  my  opinions 
and  principles,  remaining  for  the  residue  ot  my  life 
what  malnra  dalibentiMi  ehall  eonvinee  me  I  ought 
to  be. 

I  ezecnted  Aw  project  slowly,  and  at  different 
tiriiPH,  but  with  as  much  application  and  care  as  I 
was^capable  of  employioff.  being  fully  persuaded  that 
the  repoae  of  my  me  and  fntnre  hapimeie  depended 

on  it.  At  first  I  found  myself  in  such  a  labj'rinth 
of  embarrassments^  difficiUties,  objections,  and  ob- 
•cority,  'that  I  wee  tempted  twmty  timee  over  to 
abandon  all,  to  rrnoTinre  my  vain  researches,  and 
level  my  deUberatiuns  to  the  rules  of  common  pru- 
dence, without  eeeiching  farther  into  those  prinaplee 
It  wss  no  much  labour  to  de\'elope ;  but  this  pnnl^-nce 
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■was  fore:gn  to  my  disposition,  and  I  felt  myselt  no 
enore  able  to  adopt  it  than  I  thonU  have  been  to 
fMrofit  by  its  admonitions ;  labouring  to  acquire  it, 
therefore,  was  sailing  over  a  stormy  sea  without  rud- 
der or  compass  in  search  ofafighdwuae^whidl,  when 
found,  directed  to  no  port 

I  poffriiled  aotwithatandiiig  every  dieeonregemimt. 
Por  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  possessed  courage,  and 
to  that  1  am  indebted  for  having  been  able  to  sustain 
the  hotriUe  destiny  which  from  that  period  began  to 
envelope  me,  withotrt  my  entertaining  the  least  idea 
of  its  u>proach.  After  tne  most  ardent  and  sincere 
reoearches  that  were  ever  uadeitaheD,  perhaps,  by  one 
mortnl,  I  dptrrmined  on  those  sentiments  lor  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life  which  appeared  reasonable  and  ne- 
eemry,  and,  if  1  have  been  mistaken  in  the  result, 
luen,  at  least,  the  consolation  <^  knowing  that  m; 
flfron  cannot  he  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime,  since 
need  my  utmost  efforts  to  guard  against  mistakes. 
J  nulte  no  doubt  but  the  prejudices  of  childhood,  and 
the  iecret  wkhotof  mj  Mart,  may  have  inclined  the 


balance  to  the  side  which  procured  me  mo^^t  conso- 
lation; for  it  is  difficult  to  defend  our  belief  from 
what  we  ardently  desire.  Who  can  don' t  lut  h  mj? 
interested  to  admit  or  reject  particular  nutions  of  a 
foture  state  determines  the  belief  of  the  major  part 
of  mankind  ihroufjh  the  medium  of  th;'ir  hr  pi  s  nnd 
fears  ?  These,  I  allow,  might  fascinate  my  juiignient, 
but  not  render  my  faith  less  sincere,  for  I  examined 
cautiously,  and  feared  to  be  mistaken  in  every  ]}arti- 
cular.  If  our  whole  term  of  existence  is  coonned  to 
this  life,  it  was  expedient  for  me  to  knnw  this,  tliat  I 
might  take  my  measures  accordingly,  while  some 
part  of  my  being  remamed,  and  hdon  I  waa  eo  com- 
pletely duped ;  hut  what  I  had  roost  to  fear  in  my 
present  undntaking  was,  venturing  the  everlasting 
state  of  my  eotti  Ibrthe  nice  of  temporal  enjoyments, 
which,  in  ray  opinion,  were  never  very  desirable. 

I  confess  that  I  did  not  answer  to^my  own  satin- 
faction  all  the  difficulties  that  had  embarrassed  roe. 
and  which  our  philosophers  had  so  often  thundered 
in  my  ears  ;  but  bemg  determined  to  decide  on  points 
which  human  understanding  has  so  little  direction  to, 
and  finding  on  all  hands  impenetrable  mysteries  and 
unanswerable  objections,  I  adopted  in  each  question 
such  sentiments  as  appeared  to  |me  best  established 
and  moet  conformable  to  reason,  without  stopping  at 
those  ohjeetfona  which  I  conld  not  resolve,  and  which 
I  knew  were  opposed  by  others  not  It  iiowerful  in 
the  opposite  system.  A  dogauoicai  method  of  treat- 
ing ueee  lahjeeta  ie  only  conformable  to  a  spirit  of 
imposition;  mean  limf  it  i~  'nprr<?«r>ry  to  have  a  be- 
hef  of  one's  own,  and  to  select  it  with  all  possible 
maturity  of  judgment  If,  in  efule  of  these  precau- 
tions, we  yet  fall  into  error,  we  cannot  in  justice  be 
pronounced  culpable,  since  we  have  not  erred  either 
wilfully  or  carelessly.  This  was  the  immovable  prin* 
ciple  which  I  established  as  the  basis  of  my  security. 

The  result  of  my  wearisome  researches  were  nearly 
those  opinions  which  I  have  since  put  together  in  the 
confeesion  of  iaith  of  my  '  Savoyard  Vicar' — a  work 
that  haa  been  unworthily  profiuied  by  tfie  preaent 
generation,  but  which  may  one  day  cause  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  opinione  of  mankind,  if  good  aenae  and 
truth  should  ever  revive  among  Aem. 

From  this  tiinc,  cr.'=y  in  the  principles  I  had  adopted 
after  such  long  and  ])ainful  meditation,  I  have  made 
them  the  fixed  rule  of  my  conduct  and  belief  without 
pcrplcxinfj^  TT!y«elf  either  v.  itii  those  objections  I  can- 


not  resolve  or  those  I  couid  not  foresee,  and  which, 
presenting  themselves  frontiaie  to  time,  have  some- 
times staggered,  but  never  overthrown  me.  I  have 
ever  said — these  sre  but  metaphysical  subtleties,  ar- 
guments which  should  have  no  weight  against  sound 
principles  adopted  by  reason,  con£^ed  by  the  feeU 
ings  of  my  heart,  and  hearfiu  :  the  eeal  of  inward  ap- 
pr  ili  Liion  by  the  silence  and  subjection  of  the  pas- 
sions. In  these  concerns,  so  superior  to  human 
nnderetandinir,  *hail  one  objection,  wUdi  I  cannot 
resolve,  overthrow  a  body  of  doctrine  so  well  con- 
structed, so  firmly  connected,  composed  with  so  much 
meditation  and  care,  eo  well  appropriated  to  my  un- 
derstanding, my  lipnrt,  my  nhnle  bring,  and  rein- 
forced by  that  internal  satisfaction  which  1  feel  want- 
ing in  all  others  i  No  vain  delusive  arguments  shall 
ever  destroy  that  afHnity  which  I  perceive  between 
my  immorUd  nature  and  the  construction  of  this 
world  with  the  exact  order  which  reigns  therein.  I . 
find  in  the  correspondent  and  moral  order  of  thinge* 
from  whence  the  syatem  I  haveadopted  retttlta,  tbMo 
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very  resources  which  I  stand  in  need  of  to  support 
the  miseries  of  life.  In  any  other  svstem  I  should 
lire  without  comfort  and  die  widiout  nope,  beins  the 
most  miserable  of  all  creatures ;  let  me  then  adhere 
to  that  opinion  \rhich  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  me 
happy  in  spite  of  fortune  or  mankind. 

Tliis  deliberation,  and  the  conclusion  I  drew  from 
it,  aeemed  dictated  bjr  reason  itself,  as  a  pretiantion 
for  the  deatiny  that  was  npjuoachini;,  whicn  mi^ht 
eii  ible  me  to  sustain  it.  Wiiat  would  liave  been  my 
fate,  or  what  would  yet  become  of  me,  among  the 
dreadful  triab  «ith  which  I  have  been  aurrounded, 
and  in  the  incredible  situation  to  which  I  am  reduced 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  if,  withuut  at>ylum  from  my 
implacable  persecutors,  indemnification  for  the  scan- 
dals which  nave  been  hiaped  on  roe  by  the  worhi,  or 
I^ope  of  ever  obtaining  that  justice  I  feel  due  to  me, 
I  Mw  myself  given  up,  witliout  future  hope,  to  the 
most  horrible  fate  a  mortal  can  pn<?^ib1y  experienrp  • 
"While  tranquil  in  my  innocence  I  jiiclurcd  notlnng 
but  affection  an*l  benevolence  among  mankind ;  my 
believing,  confident  heart  was  laid  ope.n  to  them  as 
to  fnends  and  brothers;  meanwhile,  the  traitors 
silently  entaiifjled  ine  in  nets  fort^ed  at  the  bottom  of 
bell.  Surprised  by  the  most  unforeaeen  of  all  mi»- 
foftnnea,  the  most  terrible  for  a  feeling,  haughty 
aoul,  (baffled  into  the  snare  without  knowinj^  why, 
or  to  what  end,  1  plunged  into  an  abvss  of  ignominy, 
surrounded  hf  fearful  ohecurity,  tnrough  which  1 
couM  discover  nothin;r  luit  distressing  objects.  On 
the  first  6ur])nse  I  vvasi  overwhelmed,  and  should 
never  have  recovered  from  the  fit  of  horror  those 
unforeseen  misfortunes  plunged  me  into  had  1  not 
alrea«ly  laid  up  a  inagazioeof  strength,  which  served 
to  niaa  me  from  my  fall. 

It  was  not  until  after  year^  of  agitation  that,  re- 
covering  my  spirits,  and  beguintng  to  return  to  my- 
self, I  felt  the  full  value  of  those  resources  I  bad 
procured  for  my  moments  of  adveraity ;  when  de- 
ciding on  all  those  things  which  I  saw  it  necessary 
to  form  a  judpjment  of,  I  saw,  in  comparing  my 
maxima  with  my  situation,  that  1  gave  iofinitely  more 
iraportanee  to  the  opinbna  of  men,  and  the  little 
wants  of  tbi«!  transitory  e.xistencc,  than  they  deserved; 
since  this  life,  being  but  a  state  of  ]irobatioo,  it  is 
immaterial  what  kind  of  trials  we  experience  in  it, 
provided  they  produce  the  designed  eflect ;  conse- 
quently, the  greater  and  more  multiplied  our  adlic- 
tums  are,  the  more  meritorious  it  is  to  sustain  them 
properly,  'llie  most  acute  troubles  lose  their  edge 
with  those  who  consider  the  great  and  sure  reward 
that  attends  them ;  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining 
this  recompence  was  the  principal  fruit  I  had  ga> 
thered  from  my  former  meditation. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  midst  of  those  numberless 
outrages  and  unbounded  indignities,  which  over- 
whelmed me  fivm  all  parts,  some  intervals  of  uneam- 
ncsi  nr.f]  lioubt  from  time  to  time  shook  my  hopes, 
and  disturbed  my  tranquillity.  The  powerful  objec- 
thmswiiich  I  could  not  resolve  during  these  mo- 
.  rnpntp  of  despondency,  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  with  redoubled  strength,  aod  added  to  t)ie  hope- 
lassnesft  of  my  situdtion,  when,  weighed  down  with 
my  destiny,  I  was  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost.  Fre- 
quently new  arguments  which  1  beard  took  bold  of 
ay  thoofthts,  and  strengthened  those  that  already 
tormented  me. — "Alas!"  said  I,  my  heart  over- 
whelmed with  grief, "  what  shall  save  me  from  utter 
dsapair»  if,  in  the  durkneia  of  my  fote,  1  contemplite 


only  as  chimeras  those  consolations  wUck  Wf 

had  collected  i  If,  destroying  thus  iu  own  work,  i; 
strikes  away  the  prop  of  hope  and  conSdenw  it  tmi 
procured  me  in  adverrity,  what  support  \um 
tboic  illu.sions  which  amuse  myself  alone.'  'lis 
whole  prescut  geueration,  viewing  only  error*  tid 
prejudices  in  wbat  I  singly  adopt,  fiti  lir  u  tn  ta 
evidence  in  a  contrary  system,  and  apfMahng  MKt 
able  to  believe  that  I  am  sincere  in  my  pndtmnd 
them;  while  jfivm^r  in  to  these  opinions  «it';  Tsy  ct- 
moat  belief,  I  find  insurmounuble  ditiiculue«.  vLi: 

Tet  do  not  prevent  me  from  persisting  in  them.  \^ 
,  then,  alone  wise  and  enlightened  araonK  laaiibi: 
To  be  persuaded  tlvat  things  are  thus,  is  it  *ufeoti« 
that  they  accord  with  my  ideas,  and  that  1  fioddi* 
order  of  them  convenient?  Cnn  !  'trive  a  finnfis- 
tidence  from  appearances  which  liave  uo  svjLujItm: 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  which  would  appev 
Hive  even  to  myself  if  my  heart  did  not  uupixirtny 
rea»oD?  Uughl  I  not  rathtr  to  have  fnuglt  aj 
persecutors  with  eoual  weapons,  by  adoi  t  HgtiK; 
maxims,  than  to  depend  on  deluaioDt  of  mj  ot\ 
and  become  a  prey  to  their  attempts  williootsm^ 
effort  to  replace  them  ?  I  think  mystlf  pniJtn*, 
while,  perhaps,  I  am  but  the  dupe,  victim,  and 
tyr  of  a  vain  error. 

How  many  time  s  in  these  moments  of  doubt  c. 

uncertainty,  have  I  been  ready  to  abandon  roy«Iii» 
despair !  and  had  I  ever  passed  a  month  m  xhn  m> 

it  would  have  been  all  over  with  me  in  thu»oa; 
but  tbeir  attacks,  though  frequent,  were  »hon;  nl 
though  even  yet  I  am  not  entirdy  deliwd  Im 
them,,  they  have  become  so  scarce  and  rooroettr? 
that  they  nave  not  even  strength  to  intcmipt  rf 
felicity,  being  Uf^t  inquietude*,  which  no  loogif  ^ 
feet  my  soul,  any  more  than  the  falling  of  iie«sff 
into  a  river  can  affect  its  course. 

I  am  convinced  that  re-considering  tbo*e  yo^ 
which  I  had  formerly  concluded  on,  is 
myself  to  possess  more  information,  mow  m«* 
ment,  ora  j^reater  degree  of  7.         ■  ii  T  lrop1oJ^.' 
the  time  these  decisions  were  made;  but  1  >i°  r^- 
suaded  this  is  not  «lie  ease,  and  nosnbstantial  va^ 
can  induce  me  to  prefer  those  opinions  whir  i.  ■  - 
overwhelmed  with  despair,  served  only  laii^jT 
my  misery,  to  sentiments  adopted  in  the  n^oor  ^ 
my  age,  in  tlie  full  maturity  of  ray  undentano!^ 
after  the  most  serious  examination,  and  at  »  pw-^ 
when  the  serenity  of  my  life  left  no  predofainaa' 
terest  but  the  investigation  of  truth.    Nor  ttoa| 
heart  is  wrung  with  distress,  my  soul  weighed** 
by  cares,  my  imagination  bewildered,  niy  hrvi 
piexed  by  the  multitude  of  distressing  toytt^ 
which  surround  me;  now,  when  aH  my  fica.t)ti 
enfeebled  hy  tme  and  sufferings,  have  lost  tbcr'^- 
gour,  shall  I  foolishly  cast  away  those  rewurf"  • 
had  so  carefua>  procured,  giving  more  confide»«» 
the  decbning  state  of  my  intellects,  in  order  to  rtn.^ 
myself  unavailingly  miserable,  than  to  my  t^'^ 
when,  possessing  all  its  vigour,  it  endeavuurw 
guard  me  against  the  anguish  of  unmerited  aa*^ 
tunes  i    No ;  I  am  neither  wiser,  better  instniem 
nor  more  aiaeere  than  when  I  dedded  these 
tant  questions.  1  was  not  then  unconscioiuof  tsi* 
difficulties  which  now  perjilex  me,  they  w*'*  ' 
surmounted,  uid  if  at  present  some  new  oci« 
up,  which  I  was  not  then  aware  of,  they  ^ 
sophisms  of  subtle  metaphysicians,  '^^'^ 
not  be  permitted  to  iovilidale  tliose  ctemi  tnv 
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which  have  been  admitted  at  all  timet,  and  by  all  the 
sages,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  nations,  and 
are  engraven  on  the  human  heart  in  characters  inde- 
lible. 1  knew  when  meditatiaff  on  theae  aubjecta 
tmtt  nvBttn  veaeMf  cnviiBncnDea  nj  ine  eeueee, 
could  not  comprehend  them  in  their  full  extent ;  I 
contented  myself,  therefore,  with  that  evidence  that 
WM  wiAfai  my  reuh,  without  attemptinff  what  was 
berond  it :  this  conclusion  was  reasonable,  and  I 
adhered  to  it  with  the  full  approbation  of  my  heart 
and  reaaoB.  On  what  evidence  should  I  renounce 
it,  which  miffht  not  be  combated  by  Rtill  more  forci- 
ble arguments  to  continue  iinu  in  my  attachment? 
What  daagere  do  I  find  in  this  adherence  ?  What 
advanta|{e8  would  accrue  firom  a  change  ?  That  mo- 
raUtv  without  root  or  produce  which  they  pompously 
display  in  some  of  theu-  writing,  or  theatrical  repre- 
aeatatMwaa,  without  an  idea  of  its  producing  any  ef- 
fect OB tiie  beait  or  vndentanding;  or  father  that 
secret  and  cruel  morality,  the  interior  doctrine  of  all 
their  adherents,  to  which  the  former  serves  as  a 
nwak,  which  tiiey  only  follow  in  thdr  outward  con. 
«luct,  and  have  so  dexterously  made  use  of  with  re- 
sard  to  myself;  this  hostile  morality  is  of  no  use  for 
defimce,  wmtg  good  for  nothing  out  attack.  Of 
what  use,  then,  would  it  be  to  me  in  the  condition  I 
am  reduced  to  i  Innocence  is  the  only  support  I 
depend  on  in  my  sufferings ;  how  much  more  wretched 
then  should  I  make  myaelf,  if,  relinqniahing  thialaat, 
this  powerful  resource,  I  substitiited  wiekednen  in 
its  place  ?  CouM  I  hope  to  rival  them  in  the  art  of 
miachief?  And  even  could  I  attain  to  it,  what  con- 
oohtkm  ahoald  I  derive  ftwft  dientrilmtiott  I  might 
deal  them  i  I  should  forfiBit  mf  own  eoleero,  and 
gain  nothing  in  return. 

Beaaoning  thai  with  myself,  I  so  far  established 
rny  principles  as  to  have  them  shaken  no  longer  by 
awtious  arguments  or  unanswerable  objections,  by 
diiliealties  beyond  my  reach,  and  perhaps  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reason.  Resting  my  belief  on 
the  most  solid  basis  1  could  possibly  establish  for  it, 
I  accustomed  myadf  to  repose  so  securely  under  the 
shadow  of  my  conacience  that  no  contradictory  ar. 

Sments,  either  ancient  or  modem,  eonld  have  power 
'  a  single  instant  to  shake  or  trouble  my  repose. 
Declined  into  a  languor  and  inactiviQr  of  tmaeratand- 
ing,  I  have  even  foigottiieefideBeee  Old  maziaM  on 
wWch  my  belief  was  founded,  but  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  conclusions  which,  with  the  approbation  of 
taj  reaaon  and  conscience,  I  drew  from  them,  and  to 
this  point  1  will  adhere  Let  all  the  philosophers  of 
the  universe  unite  to  explode  these  principles,  I  will 
contintie  firm  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  in  everj  parti* 
cular,  to  the  decisions  of  that  time  when  I  waamora 
able  than  I  now  am  of  choosing  wisely. 

Tranquil  in  these  dispositions,  together  with  self- 
npprobanoBf  I  find  them  roppljr  that  hope  and  those 
comohttone  I  atand  ao  nmeli  u  need  or  in  my  pre- 
aant  aitnation.  It  i^  imnossible  that  a  solitude  80 
complete,  pennanent,  ana  distreaaing  in  itself,  the 
perpetually  active  aidinoaity  of  Ae  whole  present 
generation,  and  the  indignities  it  is  perpetually  load- 
ing me  with,  should  not  sometimes  depress  mv  spi- 
rits^ diat  my  hope  should  not  be  shaken,  ana  that 
discouraging  doubts  should  not  arise  at  times  to 
trouble  my  soul  and  fill  it  with  distress :  but  it  h 
thM^  when  incapableof  thoao  enrtions  which  would 
be  necessary  to  give  me  assurance  that  I  recall  my 
former  reaelutiona ;  it  ia  then  that  the  care,  atten- 
01O6BAPBT.«— Vol.  II. 
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tion,  and  sincerity  of  heart  with  which  I  formed 
them  return  to  my  remembrance  and  bring  back  my 
fleeting  hopes. 

Thus  confined  to  the  contracted  sphere  of  my 
former  aeqniaitions,  I  have  not,  Uke  Solon,  die  hap> 
piness  of  gaining  some  piece  of  information  every 
day  of  my  old  age,  since  I  find  it  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  dangerous  pride  of  endeavonring  to  ae- 
quire  that  knowledge  I  formerly  found  beyond  my  com- 
prehension; but  tliouffh  there  remain  few  acquisitiono 
to  hope  for  on  the  aide  of  useful  knowledge*  many 
important  ones  remain  on  the  side  of  those  \nrtues 
necessary  in  my  situation.  Iliis  is  the  proper  season 
to  enrich  and  ornament  my  soul  with  ttiose  acquire- 
ments she  may  carry  with  her  when  delivered  from 
this  mortal  body,  which  clouds  every  object,  and 
newing  the  truth  without  a  veil,  she  will  perceive 
the  poverty  and  inaufiiciency  of  all  that  knowledge 
iHiich  our  learned  pedants  no  so  vain  of»  and  wui 
lament  those  moments  as  lost  in  this  life  when  she 
endeavoured  to  obtain  it ;  but  patience,  gentleneaa, 
resignation,  and  impartial  j ustiee,  are  poiseaaiona  aha 
will  carry  with  her ;  with  these  we  may  enrich  our- 
selves incessantly,  without  fearing  that  death  should 
rob  us  of  our  acquisitions  or  dimtniah  their  vtbub. 
It  is  to  this  invaluable  study  alone  that  I  will  con- 
secrate the  remainder  of  my  old  age ;  happy,  if  by  the 
knowledge  of  myself  I  can  attain  to  leave  life,  not 
better,  for  that  ia  impoeaible,  bat  mora  yirtooua  that 
I  entered  it." 
ROUSSKAU.  SAMUEL— This  meritoriousbutun- 
fortnnate  retainer  of  literature  was  a  native  of  London, 
andaerved  his  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  office  of 
Mr-  Nichola,  by  whom  he  was  frequently  employed  in 
collectii^  epitaphs  and  other  remaina  of  antiquity. 
He  was  a  singular  instance  of  patient  perasveiance  m 
the  acquirement  nf  the  ancient  languages.  Whilst 
working  as  an  apprentice  and  journeyman,  he  taught 
himself  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and 
Arabic.  To  these  acquirements  he  added  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  French,  and  some  of  the  modem  tongues. 
He  was,  for  a  short  time,  master  of  Joy's  charity- 
school  in  Blackfriars.  .\  few  yeara  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship,  he  commenced  printing,  on 
hi^  omi  account,  in  Leather  Lane,  Ilolborn,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Wood  Street,  Clerkenwell,  whero 
he  caRied  on  Imiincss  for  ooue  tune,  but  wMi  Ktdo 
advantage  to  himself  and  family ;  ha\'ing,  from  unfore- 
seen circumstances  and  losses  in  trade,  been  obliged 
to  rehnquish  his  business.  During  the  time  he  was 
a  printer  he  taught  the  Persian  language,  and  com- 
piled and  published  several  oriental  works: — "Howers 
of  Persian  Literature ;"  "  Dictionary  of  Mohammedan 
Law,  Bengal  Revenue  Terms,  Shanscrit,  Hindoo,  and 
Other  Words  used  in  the  East  Indies "  Persian  and 
English  Vocabulary ;"  "  Richardson's  Specimens  of 
Persian  Poetry,  or.  Odes  of  Hafia,  with  an  Engliah 
Trmslation  and  Paraphrase *'  Balfmn's  Forma  of 
Herkcrn,  corrected  from  a  Variety  of  .^^anuscript8, 
translated  into  English,  with  an  Index  of  Arabic 
Words  Bxj^uned,  and  Anasmd  imder  Aeir  Piroper 
Roots  "The  Book  of  Knowledge ;  or.  A  Grammar 
of  the  Persian  Language also,  "  A  Persian  Copy 
Book,"  containing  a  great  variety  of  copies,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Nustaleck  hand.  After  he  relinquished 
the  printing  business,  he  edited  a  variety  of  works  for 
the  booksellers ;  but,  aaacreditable  support  forhin* 
self  and  family  was  his  aim,  and  not  literary  repiil»> 
tion,  most  of  lus  works  have  appeared  under  "  "  "^ — 
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names  : — "  An  Essay  on  I'uncluatinn,"  "  Annals  of 
Health  and  Long  Life,"  "  Principles  of  Punctuation 
or,  The  Art  of  Pointing  Familiarized,"  "  Principles  of 
Elocution,"  and  many  others,  as  dictionaries,  biogra- 
phy, geography,  &c.  &:c.  'ITiey  have,  however,  gene- 
rally proveu  successful  to  the  publishers,  as  their 
objects  were  useful,  and  nothing  ever  appeared  in 
them  contrary  to  good  morals  or  the  establiHhed  re- 
ligion and  government.  Mr.  Rousseau  died  in  great 
distress  in  1820. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  an  eminent 
French  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Paris  in  1G"1.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  received  a  good  educa. 
tion,  and,  at  an  early  period,  displayed  a  strung  taste 
ffyf  poetry.  In  iGbS  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
s«rvice'of  the  French  ambassador  at  Copenhagen,  and 
subsequently  accompanied  Marshal  Tallard  to  Eng- 
land as  his  secretary.  He  wrote  several  jjlays  for 
the  theatre,  on  the  success  of  one  of  which,  having, 
according  to  the  Parisian  custom,  appeared  on  the 
stage  to  receive  the  congratulations  oi  the  audience, 
he.  is  said  to  have  had  the  ingratitude  to  disown  his 
father,  when  the  old  man,  rejoicing  at  his  son's 
triumph,  came  forward  to  speak  to  him,  before  the 
friends  who  surrounded  him.  In  1701  he  was  ad> 
mitted  into  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles- 
lettres,  and  his  lyric  compositions  procured  him  high 
reputation  among  the  French  literati ;  but  his  turn 
for  satire,  and  his  quarrelsome  temper,  at  length  in- 
volved him  in  disgrace.  Some  abusive  and  indecent 
verses  wsre  circulated  at  Paris,  which  Rousseau  was 
accused  of  having  written,  but  which  he  disclaimed, 
and  professed  to  have  discovered  the  author  in  the 

}>er8on  of  his  enemy,  Saurin.    To  relieve  himself 
rom  the  obloquy  under  which  he  laboured,  he  com- 
menced a  prosecution  of  that  academician,  for  com- 
posing the  defamatory  couplets  in  question,  and, 
Having  failed  in  substantiating  the  allegation,  he  was 
exiled  from  France  in  1712.    He  went  to  Switzer- 
land, and  afterwards  resided  at  Vienna,  under  the 
patronage  of  Prince  Eugene.    'Ihe  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  Netherlandu,  where  he  obtained 
a  pension  from  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  which  he  re- 
signed on  having  forfeited  the  favour  of  that  noble- 
man.   His  death  took  place  at  Brussels  in  1741. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  under  his 
own  inspection,  by  Tonson ;  and  since  his  death  they 
have  been  often  printed  in  various  forms.   The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Amar,  with  a  commentary  and  life 
of  the  author.    The  same  editor  has  also  published 
bis  "  CEuvres  Poetiques,"  with  a  commentary.  Rous- 
seau's works  are  four  books  of  Odes,  the  first  book 
containing  odes  from  the  Psalms  :  purity  and  elegance 
of  expression  are  here  combined  with  beauty  and 
dignity  of  versification  ;  but  the  lyric  enthusiasm  is 
often  wanting ;  cantatas,  of  which  he  was  the  creator, 
and  in  which  he  is  very  distinguished ;  epistles  in 
verse,  the  least  pleasing  of  his  works,  but  highly 
popular  in  their  day,  on  account  of  their  satirical 
allusion-s ;  allegories,  forced  and  monotonous;  epi- 
grams, which,  next  to  his  odes  and  cantatas,  are  the 
best  of  his  works,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  are 
witty,  finely  turned,  and  well  expressed ;  four  come- 
dies in  verse,  and  two  in  prose ;  bis  operas  have  no 
merit. 

ROWE.  NICHOLAS,  a  distinguished  English 
dramatic  poet,  who  was  born  in  1673.  His  educa- 
tion was  commenced  at  Hi^hgate.  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  We8tmin£ter  school,  where  he  ac- 


classics.  His  father,  who  designed  him  for  the  b*. 
took  him  from  Westminster  school  when  about  iii- 
teen  vearsof  age,  and  entered  him  as  a  sludoitmilie 
Middle  Temple,  whereof  he  himself  wasameober, 
that  he  might  have  him  under  his  immediate  cart  isd 
instruction.  Being  called  to  the  bar  he  had  ml 
prospects  of  advancement  in  that  profession  if  tk 
love  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  poetry  in  particular.^ 
not  stopped  him  in  his  career.  To  him  there  ap^ond 
more  charms  in  Euripides,  Sophocles,  aod  .+itcbT- 
lus,  than  in  all  the  records  of  antiquity ;  ud  vba 
he  came  to  discern  the  beauties  of  Shakapeare  tai 
Milton,  he  began  to  think  with  contempt  of  allolte 
excellencies  when  put  in  the  balance  with  the  (§• 
chantments  of  poetry  and  dramatic  genius. 


Mr.  Rowe  had  the  best  opportunity  of  mof  9 
eminence  in  the  law  by  means  of  the  patrooa|t  d 
Sir  George  Treby,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  coaaet 
pleas,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  promote  bim.  l^- 
NVelwood  observes  "  that  Sir  George  was  one  of  ti« 
finest  gentlemen,  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  lavrn 
of  that  time,  and  it  was  to  the  gente«l  part  of  ^ 
stuilj'  that  Mr.  Rowe  chiefly  applied  himself." 

"'1  he  Ambitious  Stepmother,"  written  inthetwejcy- 
fiftb  year  of  Mr.  Rowe's  age,  was  his  first  alteoft  a 
the  drama.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  itsv^ 
It  is  conducted  with  less  judgment  than  anyouur" 
our  author's  tragedies ;  it  has  an  infinite  deal  of  in 
in  it;  the  business  is  precipitate,  and  tlie  chanctfli 
active ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  Mr.  BsM 
never  after  wrote  a  play  with  so  much  elevaQM  * 
spirit.  •*  The  purity  of  the  language,"  say*  Mr. 
wood,  "  the  justness  of  his  characters,  the  nohk 
vation  of  the  sentiments,  were  all  of  them  idflimfciy 
adapted  to  the  plan  of  the  play." 

His  next  tragedv,  "Tamerlane,"  appeared  in  1701 
was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
dedicated  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington.  "Thi»»* 
the  tragedy  upon  which  Mr.  Rowe  \-alaed  hia«- 
most,"  says  Mr.  Welwood.  "  In  it  be  ainwd*" 
parallel  between  the  late  King  AVilham  and  Ti*«- 
lane,  and  also  Bajazet  and  a  monarch  who  u  nan 
dead,  ihat  glorious  ambition  in  Tamerlane  to  bm* 
the  chains  of  enslaved  nations,  and  to  set  maakiM 
free  from  the  encroachments  of  lawless 
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painted  m  the  miwt  lively  aa  w«U  aa  the  moat  ami- 
able eolmm." 

In  1 70:?  appeared  "Tlie  Fair  Penitent,"  Mr  Rowe's 
next  tragedy,  it  was  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Flelae,  and  dedicated  to  the  dueheie  of  Ormond. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  finislied  of  liis  |)crform:inccs, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  on  the  stage, 
of  which  it  still  keef)H,  and  probably  will  long  keep, 
possession,  the  story  being  of  a  domestic  nature,  the 
fable  interesting,  an<l  the  language  delightful.  The 
cbaiaeter  of  Sciolto  is  strongly  marked*  Horatio  is 
the  most  amiable  of  all  characters,  and  is  aoautained 
as  to  strike  an  audience  very  forcibly. 

Mr.  Rowe's  next  tragedy  was  "Ulysses,"  first  acted, 
in  1706,  at  the  Queen'a  theatre  in  the  Uaymarket, 
and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  (Sodolphin.  This  play 
is  not  at  ])resent  in  possession  o{  the  stnijc,  thoui^h  it 
highly  deserves  to  be  ao,  as  the  character  of  Penelope 
ia  an  excellent  example  of  eonjagal  fidelity.  This 
play  has  business,  jtassion,  and  tragic  propriety,  to 
recommend  it.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Rowe  tvrote  a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  called  The  Biter:"  it  was  per. 
formed  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  but 
without  success,  the  author's  genius  not  lying  towards 
comedy.  Notwithstanding  its  unfavourable  recep- 
tion by  the  audience,  it  is  said  Rowe  himself  was 
highly  delighted  with  this  play. 

"  'ITje  Royal  Convert"  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
in  1708,  ana  was  first  acted  at  the  Queen's  theatre  in 
tiie  Haymarket,  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Halifa.T. 
The  fable  of  this  play  is  taken  from  dark  and  barba- 
nma  times,  and  the  scene  is  laid  among  our  ances- 
tora.  Rhodogmie  ia  a  character  highly  tragical ;  vi- 
cious with  a  mind  that  must  have  been  truly  heroic 
if  formed  to  virtue.  In  1714  appeared  "  JaneShore," 
written  in  inntation  of  Shakspeare's  style,  first  acted 
at  the  theatre  royal,  Drury  Lane,  and  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover.  The  conduct  of 
the  design  is  regular,  and  in  that  aense  it  partakes  not 
of  Shakspeare's  wildness;  the  poetry  is  uniform, 
which  marks  it  to  be  Rowe's ;  but  in  that  it  is  very 
diflinent  from  Shakspeare,  whose  excellency  does 
not  eoDsist  merdy  in  the  beauty  of  aoft  language  or 
deaeriptions,  bat  in  the  general  power  of  hit  drama, 
the  bi)ldneHS  of  the  images,  and  the  force  of  his  cha- 
neters.  As  this  play  chiefly  exhibits  familiar  scenes 
and  private  diatreaa,  it  takea  poeacaeion  of  the  heart, 
auid  will  probably  long  retUD  possession  of  the  stage. 

Mr.  Rowe's  last  tragedy  was  "Lady  Jane  Grey," 
performed  in  1715,  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of 
\Var\vick.  Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  author  of  "  Pha-dra 
and  Hippolitus,"  designed  writing  a  tragedy  on  this 
subject,  and  at  his  dmth  left  some  looee  hints  and 
»hort  sketches  of  scenes  which  were  put  into  Mr. 
Howe's  hands,  who  acknowledges  he  borrowed  part 
of  one  scene,  and  inserted  it  in  his  third  act,  viz.  that 
between  Guilford  and  Lady  Jane,  it  ia  not  much  to 
Im  regretted  tint  Mr.  Smith  did  not  finish  this  play, 
since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  .so  much  above  him 
as  a  dramatist}  for  if  we  may  judge  of  Mr.  Smith's 
aibifities  of  writing  for  the  stage  by  hie  **  Phaedra  and 
HippolitUH,"  it  would  not  have  been  ko  well  executed 
as  by  Rowe.  "  Phaedra  and  Hipirahtus"  is  a  play 
without  passion,  though  of  inimitable  Tersification ; 
and  in  the  words  of  a  late  poet  we  may  say  of  it»  that 
not  the  character  but  the  poet  speaks. 

Mr.  Rone  likea^  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  andprefirfd  the  life  of  that  great 
roan  from  materials  which  he  had  been  industrious 
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enough  to  collect  in  the  county  where  Shakspeare  was 
bom.  To  this  edition,  published  in  1709,  he  also 
added  a  j)reface.  If  this  edition  added  not  to  Mr. 
Rowe's  fame,  it  at  least  increased  the  popularity  of  hie 
author.  It  wonld  be  injnrions  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Rowe  to  omit  taking  notice  of  his  translation  of  Quil- 
let's "Callipsedia,"  and  Lucan's  "  Pharsalia;"  the  ver- 
sification in  both  ia  mnsieal  and  wdl  adapted  to  the 
subject.  When  the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  appointed 
Mr.  Rowe  his  ander>aecretary.  He  continued  in  this 
employment  near  three  years,  till  the  death  of  his 
atron,  after  which  event  ail  avenues  were  slopped  to 
is  preferment  { and  during  the  rest  of  Qnaan  Anna'k 
reign  he  passed  hie  time  in  literary  occupations. 
While  Mr.  Rotve  was  thus  without  a  patron,  he  went 
one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Tory  faction,  who  awed  him  he  understood  Spa. 
nish  well  ?  heansWCfVd,  No;  but  imagininj?  his  lord- 
ship might  intend  to  aend  him  into  Spain  on  some 
honooraUe  eommiaidoa,  he  added,  *'  that  In  a  abort 
time  he  did  not  doubt  hut  he  should  presently  be  able 
l>oth  to  understand  and  speak  it."  'iht  earl  approv- 
ing of  what  he  said.  Mr.  Rowa  took  hie  leave,  and 
immediately  retired  out  of  town  to  a  private  country 
farm,  where  withm  a  few  months  he  learned  the  Spa- 
niahtongne,  and  then  waited  again  on  tlie  earl  to  giva 
him  an  account  of  his  diligence.  His  lordship  now 
demanding  if  he  was  sure  he  understood  it  tho- 
roughly, and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
merely  exclaimed,  "  How  happy  are  you,  Mr.  Rowe* 
that  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  rnding  and  understand- 
ing  '  Don  Quixotu'  in  the  original !"  This  indiflTer- 
ence  was  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  regard  which 
King  Geonife  I.  testified  for  Mr.  Rowe'e  merit.  Upon 
his  accession  to  the  crown  he  was  made  poet  lau- 
reate, and  one  of  the  land  surveyors  of  the  customs  in 
the  port  of  Ix>ndon.  The  ]»rincc  of  Wales,  afterwarda 
George  II.,  conferred  on  him  tiie  place  of  clerk  of  his 
council;  and  the  lord  chancellor,  I'arker,  the  day  he 
received  ^  leate.  appointed  him,  unaaked^  aaerattor 
of  the  presentations. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  twice  married,  first  to  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  and  afterwards  to  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Deveniah,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Dorset* 
shire.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  and  by  the  se- 
cond a  daughter. 

Mr.  Rowe  died  the  6th  of  December,  1718,  in  the 
forty-fiflh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  intsrrcd  on  the 
1 9th  in  Westminster  Abtiey,  over  against  Chaucer,  his 
body  being  attended  by  a  vast  number  of  friends. 
Dr.  Attarbury,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  West- 
minster, out  of  a  parlicidar  mark  of  esteem  for  him 
as  a  schoolfellow,  honoured  his  ashes  by  performing 
the  last  offices  himself.  A  sumptuous  monument  was 
afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  wife,  for 
which  Mr.  Pope  wrote  an  epitaph,  which  we  here 
insert : — 

"  Thy  rflicp,  Howe  !  In  this  sail  sluiitp  we  tiint. 
Ami  lu'ar  thy  .>hak«t>par<'  jilni-**  thy  homnir  il  liutit 
Oh !  iienl  hiin  skill'il  lo  draw  Ihe  leti'hT  U-ar, 
For  wm  heart  frit  |Nuaion  morr  linceiv; 
To  Doblentrntimrat  to  firr  the  biKvr, 
For  arr«r  Briton  man>  disdain 'd  ■  nUvo. 
P»ae«  to  thy  |;«fnt1e  thade  and  »n<)l«^it  mt  I 
Wvt  in  thj  ^'eiiiii*,  in  thy  love  ton  liWll  ; 
AnJ  blinl  liial  linifly  fr<i?n  our  m  i-ne  renOT*d 
Thy  «<nil  oininn  th4-  lil^rty  it  lovM. 
T'>  th.''"-  so  i.Ki  irn  M  in  ili-ath.  w>  lovM  Inllllp, 
'\hi-  cliil  il.  •(<  ]i.ir>Mit  i<uil  th^  wmIi'hM  vtifi-, 

\\  llh  lr.»r>.  i:;».-tll>f  lVli»  niOH umOT .1  111  »tO>i(. 

Timt  liolUit  their  lulu'*  and  expects  tier  u«rn." 
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Dr.  Welwood  haa  given  us  the  fbllowing  character 
of  Mr.  Kowe **  At  to  Ma  person  Hwas  graecAil  and 

well  made,  his  face  regular  ami  of  a  manly  beauty. 
As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and  ani- 
mal fiKttl^  occeUed  in  ■  high  degree.  He  had  a 
quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  penetration,  and 
a  large  coropaaa  of  thought,  with  aingular  dexterity 
and  easiness  in  making  his  thmiglils  to  be  under- 
atood.  He  was  master  of  most  parts  of  polite  leam- 
ingt  especially  the  classical  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin  {  mdarstood  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spaniah 
languages ;  and  spoke  the  first  fluently  and  the  other 
tolerably  well.  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  histories  in  their  orif^inal  Ian 
ffnages,  and  rooet  that  are  wrote  in  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  bad  a  good  taste  in  philo- 
sophy ;  and  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion  upon 
hia  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinitv  and  eccle- 
riastieal  Malory,  in  both  which  he  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  times  he  retired  into  the  country,  which 
were  frequent.  He  expressed  on  all  occasions  his 
fiill  persuasion  of  1i»  truth  of  revealed  religion :  and 
being  a  sincere  member  of  the  established  church 
himMlf,  he  pitied,  but  condemned  not,  those  that  dis- 
aenled  firom  it.  He  ablwrred  the  principles  of  perse- 
cuting men  upon  the  account  of  their  opinions  in  re- 
ligion; and,  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it  notupon 
him  to  censure  those  of  anoilicr  jicrsuasion.  His  con- 
Tenn^n  waa  j^eaaant,  witty,  and  learned,  without  the 
least  tinetm«  of  affieetatton  or  pedantrf  t  and  Ua  ini- 
mitable manner  of  diverting  and  enlivening  the  com- 
pany, made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  out  of 
Bomoar  when  he  was  in  it.  "Eovj  and  detraction 
seemed  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  his  constitxition,  and 
whatever  provocations  he  met  with  at  any  time  he 
paaand  them  over  without  the  least  thought  of  resent- 
ment or  revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Zoilus,  so  Mr. 
Kowe  had  .sometimes  his  ;  for  there  were  not  wanting 
malevolent  peonle,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too,  that 
would  now  and  then  bark  at  has  best  performances ; 
but  he  was  so  much  eonscfonaof  hia  own  genius,  and 
had  so  woneh  good  nature,  as  tO  tegive  them  ;  nor 
could  he  ever  oe  tempted  to  return  them  an  answer. 
Hie  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him  not  Htn  less 
fit  for  business,  and  nobody  applied  himself  closer  to 
it  when  it  required  his  attendance.  When  he  had 
jast  got  to  be  easy  in  his  fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  make  it  better,  death  swept  him  away,  and  in 
him  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  men,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  beat  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died, 
hke  a  Christian  and  philosopher,  in  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  with  an  absolute  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God." 

The  dramas  of  Bowe  are  well  known,  we  therefore 
take  a  elaaeical  imitatkm  aa  a  ^ocimen  of  hia  style. 
It  is  from  the  third  book  of  Horace, and eKUbitacosi- 
ttdanble  point  and  spirit. 

*'  Hail,  gentle  Cask  !  whote  venerable  hetd, 

W  ith  hoary  down  and  ancifotdust  o'enprtad, 

rroclaima  that  since  the  vine  flnt  brongbt  the*  forth, 

OMaga  hu  added  to  thy  worth. 

WbeAcr  the  sprightly  Juice  thon  dosi  eOBtala 

Thy  Totnrlef  win  to  wit  and  lore'; 

Ur  tensrlets  noise  and  lewdness  move. 

Or  sleept  the  cure  of  thei«  uai  «v'ry  other  pain* 

Binm  toMnut  day  propitJoaa  aad  great, 
Juiitly  at  first  thou  watt  daalgll^  ^  ftl* « 
This  day.  the  happiest  of  UfMBy  ytal*. 

W  illi  thee  1  »  ill  fnrcel  my  eares  ; 

To  niy  Con  , nil.'  h<-.'ilili  i>i<"i  -li..lt  go  Mimd, 

(Since  Ihou  art  rii)eiril  loj  Id-ilny. 

Anil  lunger  ace  wouitt  I'rin^,'  ili  ray) 

TiO  ev'ry  anxious  (bought  tu  tlie  rich  stream  be  drown'd 
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To  Ihee  my  friend  his  roughne**  sliaU  subvut,. 

And  Socrates  himself  a  while  forget.  ^ 

Thus,  when  old  Cato  would  somcttaMaaMBS 

TiMiagfsdallflbrasofbiamiiul. 

8lem  aSa  sevm  the  Stoick  quaC4WsM«U 

His  frozen  virtue  felt  the  pharm. 

And  iftvtx  grew  pleas'd  and  soon  grew  warm. 

And  bleaaM  the  aprigtatlr  fom'T  that  cheer  d  his|ioB»j 

With  kind  c<nutndBtin«aSm  thou  doat  bl 
And  moukl  the  snarling  Cynic  to  a  friend. 
The  »aee  rrserr'd,  and  famM  for  gra»itT,  _ 
Finds  all  he  knows  sumin'd  up  in  thee.. 
And  by  thy  pow'r  unlock'd  grows  eaay.  gay.  and  lr»». 
The  swain  who  did  some  credlona  nymph  pei»u«» 
To  grant  him  all.  inspir'd  bf  fhc«» 
DeYOtea  hertohisranity, 
And  to  his  fellow  fops  toasU  the  abandon  d  tnai  l 

The  wretch  who.  pre«»M  beneath  a  lo«d  of  Cirr*. 
And  lab'ring  with  omtiniial  dcspiiir*. 
If  thy  kind  warmth  ilc>e»  his  chill  d  s«tise  oifadr. 
Kioni  earlh  bf  rears  hia  drooping  bead, 
llevir  d  by  thee  he  cease*  now  to  moum  ; 
His  flying  cares  give  wav  to  baite. 
And  to  the  god  resign  bfi  breaat, 
\N  hero  hopes  of  beitrr  days  and  better  things  rrtnni. 

The  lab  ring  hind  who,  w  ilh  hard  toil  and  paias, 
Aroiilit  bin  wants  n  wretched  life  mainUins, 
If  thy  rich  juice  his  homely  supper  crown, 
tint  with  thy  Area  and  iMider  grovat* 
Of  kings  and  other  arbitrary  pow'r. 
And  how  by  impious  arms  they  reign. 
Fiercely  he  talks  with  rude  disdain. 
And  rows  to  be  a  slare.  to  be  a  wretan.  oo MN, 

Fair  queen  ot  Lore,  and  thou  great  god  of  Wiwl 
Uear  er'ry  Ones  SM  all  ye  Pow'rs  dirme. 
All  that  lo  ndlOl  nnd  friendship  do  incline ! 
Crown  tbii  aospicioua  Cask  and  happy  night 
With  alt  things  that  can  gire  del  igh  t ; 
Be  e»"ry  care  andanxions  thought  away  1 
Ye  Tapers!  still  be  bright  and  clear, 
Biraltlie  moon  and  each  pale  ster. 


ROWE,  ELIZABETH,  a  clever  English  writif. 
who  was  bom  at  Ilcheatcr  in  Somersetahire inlfii 
She  was  early  imbued  with  the  tmtha  of  f^6^^ 
and  her  biographer  says  that,  when  a  child,  "brr 
strongest  bent  waa  to  poetry  and  writing.  Po«rr 
indeeil  waa  her  favoorite  employment,  in  yonih  l»r 
most  distinguished  exceUeoce.  So  prevalent  w»  bcr 
genina  thia  way  dial  her  verv  prose  hath  ail  tbr 
chsmia  of  vevae  withoot  Ae  Ment  the  aaoM  fit 
and  elevation,  the  same  bright  images,  bold  fiptjm 
rich  and  flowing  diction.  She  coidd  hardly  wnte  j 
fanrifiarletter.mititbonthestamDof  the  poet.  Om 
of  hpracquaintanceersmarobers  to  have  heard  herBT. 
she  began  to  write  verses  at  twelve  years  old,  wfcirt 
was  ahnost  aa  soon  as  she  could  write  at  all.  la  im 
year  l69fi.  the  twenty-second  of  her  age,  a  collertjai 
of  her  poems,  on  various  occasions,  was  poblabn^- 
at  the  aesire  of  two  of  her  friends,  which  we  imt  «?■ 
pose  did  not  contain  all  tbatehe  l>ad  by  her,  vaet^ 
ingenious  prefacer  gives  theieaderreaeeano  bops  m* 
the  author  might,  in  a  Uttle  while,  be  prevailed  wittS* 
oblige  the  world  with  a  second  part  no  way  mttng 
to  this  former.  The  occasion  ol  her  poetical  awa 
Philomela,  which  from  this  time  she  was  knowat^ 
to  the  world,  whether  she  assumed  it  herself,  or  *v 
complimented  with  it  by  her  friends,  I  have 
able  to  learn  :  the  latter  is  most  prol>able :  wa 
it  was  given  her  at  the  pubhcation  of  these  poeas.t*' 
fere  which,  her  modesty  not  conaentmg  that  her  e« 
name  shotdd  appear,  this  was  suhetitnted  in  thsws" 
of  it,  as  bearing  a  very  easy  allusion  to  it,  "J) 
jrily  expreariiV  the  aoftness  and  h.inronr  of  vrr 
verges,  not  less  soothing  and  melodious 
strains  of  the  nightingale,  when  from  SSms  •■JF 
shade  she  fills  the  woods  with  her  mclanchnl  r  r  "** 
Though  many  of  these  poems  are  of  the  rehgwaiM^ 
and  aU  ofthMii couinmk       «iM  ilricM  ^P* 
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to  the  rules  of  virtue,  yet  some  things  in  them  gave 
Iwr  no  fit^  mieniiiess  in  advanced  life.  To  a  mind 
that  had  so  entirely  guhJued  its  pas^ion^,  ordevoted 
them  to  the  honour  of  its  Maker,  and  endued  with 
the  teodaraat  moral  aenie,  what  she  could  not  abso* 
lutely  approve  appeared  unpardonable;  and,  not 
satisfied  to  have  done  nothing  that  injured  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  virtue,  she  was  displeased  with  herself 
for  having  writ  Bay  thiof  that  did  not  diractljr  pro- 
mote it." 

After  die  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rowein- 

dul'^'t"!!  her  iinronfjiierable  inclination  to  solitude  by 
retiring  to  t  roine  m  Somersetshue,  in  the  neiji^hbour- 
hood  <a  which  place  the  greater  part  of  her  estates  lay. 
When  she  forsook  the  town,  she  determined  to  re- 
turn to  it  no  more,  but  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
her  Ufe  to  an  absolute  retirement ;  yet  on  8ome  few 
occasions  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  violate  this  re- 
solution.   In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  ho- 
n ouralile  Mrs.  Thynne,  she  passed  scjine  months  with 
her  in  London,  after  the  death  of  her  daujjhter  the 
Lady  Brooke;  andon  thedeceawof  Mn.ThTmieher- 
self,  she  was  entr-  att-il  hy  the  countess  of  Hertford, 
to  reside  some  time  with  her  at  Marlborough*  to 
•often,  by  her  dtnoversatimi  and  frienddup,  the  severe 
affliction  of  the  loss  of  so  t  \c(>llent  a  morhcr  Yet, 
even  on  these  occasions,  she  never  quitted  her  retreat 
withmit  very  sincere  regret,  and  aiwavs  returned  to 
it  again  as  soon  as  ever  she  coidd  with  decency  dis- 
engage herself  from  the  iinportunity  of  her  noble 
firiende.   Twas  in  this  recess  that  she  composed  the 
most  relfhrated  of  her  works,  "  Friendship  in  Death," 
and  the  several  parts  of  the  "  Letters  Moral  andEn- 
t  riciining."  The  drift  of  "The  Letters  from  the 
Dead"  is  (as  the  ingenious  author  of  the  preface  ex- 
presses it)  to  impress  the  notion  of  the  soul's  immor- 
tality, without  which  all  virtue  and  r^^on,  with 
their  temporal  am!  eternal  good  ronspquenccs,  must 
fail  to  tiie  ground ;  and  U)  make  the  mind  contract, 
as  it  were  unawares,  an  habitual  persuasion  of  our 
future  existence,  by  writings  built  on  that  foundation, 
and  addressed  to  the  affections  and  imagination."  It 
may  also  bo  added,  that  the  design  both  of  these,  and 
*'  The  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining,"  is  by  ficti- 
tious examples  of  heroic  virtue,  and  the  most  generous 
benevolence,  to  allure  the  reader  to  the  practice  of 
every  thing  that  ennobles  human  nature,  and  benefits 
the  world  {  and  by  just  and  lively  images  ot  the  re* 
morse  and  misery  attendant  on  vice,  to  warn  the 
young  and  unthinking  from  being  seduced  to  rmn  bj 
enchanting  name  of  pleasurs. 
Mrs.  Ro'.vc  enjoyed  an  uncommon  strength  of 
constitution,  and  bad  passed  a  long  series  of  years 
vnA  eearee  any  indisposition  severe  enough  to  con- 
fine hpr  to  her  bed.    But  about  half  a  year  before  her 
decease,  she  was  attacked  by  a  distemper,  which 
ewemedto  hersdf,  as  well  as  to  others,  attended  with 
danger.   Though  this  disorder,  as  she  expressed  her- 
self to  one  of  her  most  intimate  friends,  found  her 
mind  not  quite  so  well  prepared  to  meet  death  as 
usual;  yet  when,  by  devout  contemplations  on  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  her  blessed  Redeemer, 
she  had  fortified  herself  against  that  fear  and  diffi- 
dence from  v.'hirh  the  most  ex^ltcf!  piety  doc^  not  al- 
ways secure  us  in  sucli  an  awiui  hour,  slie  experienced 
Buch  divine  satisfaction  and  transport  that  she  said, 
with  tears  of  joy,  "  She  knew  not  that  she  had  ever 
'  felt  the  like  in  aU  her  Ulc  i"  and  she  repeated  on  this 
Mr.  ¥vgif»  mm,  entillad  "The  Dying 
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Christian  to  his  Soul,"  with  an  air  of  such  intense 
pleasure  as  evidenced  ehe  really  felt  all  the  elevated 

sentiments  of  pious  ecstacy  and  triumph  which 
breathe  in  that  beautiful  piece  of  sacred  poetry.  Af- 
ter this  threatening  illness,  Mrs.  Rowe  recovered  her 
usual  good  state  of  health;  and  though  at  the  time  of 
her  decease  she  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  yet 
her  temperance,  and  the  calmness  of  her  mind,  nn. 
disturbed  with  uneasy  cares  and  passions,  encouraged 
her  friends  to  flatter  themselves  with  a  much  longer 
enjoyment  of  so  valuable  a  life  than  it  pleased  hea> 
ven  to  allow  them.  On  the  day  in  v.hi'  h  she  was 
seized  vvith  that  distemper,  which  in  a  tew  hours 
}>roved  mortal,  she  seemed  to  those  about  her  to  be  n 
perfect  health  and  vigour ;  and  in  the  evening,  about 
eight  o'clock,  she  conversed  with  a  friend,  with  all 
her  wonted  vivacity,  and  not  without  laughter,  after 
which  she  retired  to  her  chamber.  At  about  ten, 
her  servant,  hearing  some  noise  in  her  mistress's 
Tiiom.  ran  instantly  into  it,  and  found  her  fallen  off 
the  chair  on  the  floor,  speechless.  She  bad  the  im- 
mediate assistance  of  a  physician  and  surgeon,  but 
all  the  means  usi  I  were  without  success  ;  and  after 
having  given  one  groan,  she  expired,  a  few  minutes 
before  two  o'dodt,  on  Sunday  morning,  February 

We  have  space  but  for  a  single  letter  of  this  clever 
authoress.  It  forms  part  of  lier  imaginary  corre- 
spondence between  thi'  (lend  and  living: — "'fhis  will 
find  you,  my  lord,  conHrmed  in  your  infidelity,  by 
yoiur  late  disappointment.  It  was  not  in  my  power 
to  give  you  the  i n  iilfnce  of  a  future  state,  which  you 
desired,  and  1  had  rashly  jiromiscd  ;  but  since  this 
engagement  was  a  secret  to  every  mortal  hut  our- 
selves, you  must  be  asHured  {that  tliis  comes  from 
your  deceased  friend,  whose  friendship,  you  see,  has 
rc4iched  beyond  the  grave.  In  my  last  ttckness,  wn 
fixed  on  the  time  and  place  of  my  appearance  You 
was  punctual  to  the  appointment:  for  though  1  wah 
not  permitted  to  make  myself  visible,  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  know  if  you  had  the  resolution  to  attend 
the  solemnity  of  a  visit  from  the  dead.  The  hour  was 
come ;  the  clock  from  a  neighbouring  steeple  struck 
one ;  no  human  voice  was  heard  to  break  the  awful 
silence ;  the  moon  and  stars  shone  clear  in  their  mid- 
lii^rhi  (,jiIt'ni]our,  and  ghmmered  through  the  trees, 
which,  in  lofty  rows,  led  to  the  centre  of  a  grove» 
where  I  was  engaged  to  meet  yon.  I  saw  you  enter 
the  walks,  with  a  careless  incrcJulous  air;  not  the 
least  concern  or  expectation  appeared  in  your  looks  i 
asif  yoQcametiiereonlyinregwdtoyourown  word, 
and  a  sort  of  rcsjicct  to  ray  memory.  However,  the 
calmness  of  the  niaht  induced  you  to  walk  till  the 
morning  began  to  Break ;  when  yon  relirad,  cinging 
an  idle  song  you  had  pot  out  of  'The  Fairy  Tales.' 
By  the  gaiety  of  your  temper  you  seemed  pleased, 
my  lord,  with  a  new  proof  against  a  future  nu,  and 
happy  to  find  )'ourselt  (as  vou  concluded)  on  a  level 
with  the  beaists  that  perish — A  glorious  advantage  1 
and  worthy  of  your  triumph !  ' 

"  But  we  have  so  often  (hsroiursed  on  this  subject 
that  I  would  not  tire  you  with  the  repetition  of  any 
thing  past ;  only,  once  more  to  make  way  to  your 
renson  hy  movinrr  your  passions,  in  rccoHerttrif:^  the 
mauuer  ot"  your  Liijther's  death,  which  was  aii  a  de- 
monstration of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  to  what 
heights  of  fortitude  that  prospect  could  raise  the 
heart  of  man,  at  the  hour  of  terror,  and  in  ttie  jaws 
ofdflutfi.  Wth  what  a  itaadycomparare  did  he  en- 
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«lure  ths  violence  of  biadititeniper  I  with  what  convic- 
tion and  full  atsanmce  expect  the  reward  of  his  pietv ! 

with  what  a  graceful  resignntinn  Jul  he  receive  trie 
sentence  of  death,  when,  at  his  importunity,  the  piiy- 
siciaiis  told  him  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery  ! 
•  Then  I  have  hut  a  U-w  weary  Bteps,'  he  replied,  '  and 
the  journey  of  lile  will  he  finishea.'  This  was  not  a 
time  for  affectation.  All  was  opeti  undisNerobled  good- 
neae,  and  true  greatness  of  mmd.  Nothing  else  could 
have  supporteo^him,  when  every  circumstance  of  life 
conspired  to  allun-  him  hack  to  life,  to  (li>epen  the 
shadows  of  the  grave,  and  wake  the  king  of  terrors 
more  terrible. 

"  There  was  not,  my  lord,  amont;  the  race  of  men, 
a  more  lovely  and  agreenbie  per^son  than  your  brother. 
His  marriage  was  just  concluded  with  the  ehanning^ 
Cleora;  he  had  just  finished  a  noble  scat  and  fine 
gardens  to  receive  her.  When  he  was  near  death, 
abe  came  at  his  request  to  take  alntand  sad  farewell. 
Angels  might  have  snrrnwpd  to  see  tears  in  the  bright- 
est eyes  on  earth;  while  her  tenderness  for  him  would 
have  disguised  her  anguish.  This,  with  the  sight  of 
m  fond  young  sister,  fainting  in  her  womui'e  arms  j 
your  aged  father  sitting  near,  mfent  and  sttipid  with 
his  grief;  what  could  support  the  mind  of  man  in 
eucb  complicated  distress  1  The  accomplished  ^outh, 
who  had  all  that  was  gentle  and  humane  in  his  dis- 

{)08ttion,  must  have  hetrayed  some  weakness  if  he 
lad  not  been  assisted  by  a  power  superior  to  nature. 
But  how  e^fnal,  how  steady  wa»  his  mind !  how  be- 
coming, how  graceful  his  whole  behaviour  1  Never 
was  the  last,  the  closing  part  of  life  performed  with 
more  decency  and  Kfaruleur.  His  reason  was  clear 
and  elevated,  and  his  words  were  the  very  language 
of  immortality,  and  excited  at  the  same  time  both 
pity  and  envy  in  those  that  were  near  him.  When 
the  cold  sweats  hung  on  his  brows,  and  his  breath 
and  speech  failed,  joy  struggled  through  the  decay 
of  nature,  and  a  heavenly  smile  sut  on  his  face  ;  a 
smile  that  at  once  compelled  our  tears,  and  accused 
«B  of  weaknesa  in  thena.  You,  my  lord,  attoided  him 
to  tlie  last  moment  of  life  ;  and  when  I  pressed  this 
as  an  argument  of  a  future  state,  you  confessed, 
that  IhMigh  you  thought  religion  a  delusion,  it  was 
the  most  agreeable  delusion  in  the  world;  and  that 
wen  who  llattered  themselves  with  those  gay  visions, 
had  much  the  advantage  of  those  that  saw  nothing 
before  them  but  a  gloomy  uncertainty  or  the  dread- 
ful hope  of  annihilation.  From  this  uncertainty  I 
was  very  solieitous  to  draw  you,  while  I  was  in  a  mor- 
tal state ;  but  I  have  now  a  more  ardent  desire  to 
convince  you,  though  I  cannot  obtain  the  permission 
to  nive  you  that  evidence  yott  requested.  However, 
this  letter  ma^  satisfy  you  that  1  am  in  a  state  of  ex- 
istence ;  nor  is  an  apparition  from  the  dead  a  greater 
miracle  than  a  variety  of  objects  that  daily  surrtuuid 
you,  and  owe  the  loss  of  their  effect  to  your  familia- 
rity with  them.  Happy  minds  in  this  superior  state 
are  still  concerned  for  ihe  wclfiirc  of  mortals,  and 
uiake  u  thousand  kind  visits  to  their  friends;  to 
whom,  if  the  laws  of  the  immaterial  world  did  not 
forbid,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  visible, 
by  the  splendour  of  their  own  vehicles,  and  the  com- 
mand they  have  on  the  powers  of  material  things 
and  the  organs  of  sight.  It  often  seems  a  miracle  to 
US  that  you.do  not  perceive  ust  for  we  are  not  eenarnte 
from  you  hy  pUcLS,  but  by  diffetent  conditions 
of  the  states  we  are  in." 
ROWLANDS.  HENRY,  aaaBliquary  of  con- 
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siderable  research,  who  uas  u  native  of  tie  U'«  i/ 
Anglesey,  and,  being  a  member  of  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, obtained  the  living;  of  Slanfarlden  in  1-* 
native  inland.  He  devoted  all  his  le>t>uri:  tit 
favourite  pursuit,  of  which  he  published  an  aromnt 
under  the  title  of  "  Mona  Antique  ResUniata,  at 
Arcl);eolo{/ical  Discourse  on  the  Antiquities  of  de 
Isle  of  Anglesey."    He  died  in  1722. 

ROWLANDSON,  THOMAS,— tokatfd 
English  artist  was  bom  in  London  in  Jtdy  1756,  rod 
educated  at  a  then  celehrated  school  in  SehoSqwrr. 
Richard  Burke,  son  of  the  celebrated  Edmuad  Baric«, 
was  hn  schoolfdlow.  Mr.  Hofanan,  the  tragediu, 
was  also  educated  there.  At  a  very  early  period  U 
his  childhood,  Rowlandson  gave  presage  of  lilt  fotm 
talent,  and  he  drew  humorous  characters  ef  Vt 
master  and  many  of  his  scholars  before  he  wsstm 
years  old.  The  margins  of  his  school  bo<  ks  »«r< 
covered  with  these  ms  handyworks.  Id  hi«  nx- 
tecnth  year  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  was  entered  a 
student  in  one  of  the  drawing  academies  there,  wtes 
he  made  rapid  advances  in  the  study  of  the  Lmma 
figure;  and  duhng  his  residence,  whkh  was nesHj 
two  years,  he  occasionally  indulged  his  aatiriai  is- 
lent  in  portraying  the  characteristics  of  the  Freodt 
people.  On  his  rettim  to  London,  be  re«uiiied  hi 
Btnmcs  at  the  royal  academy,  then  held  in  torn 
apartments  at  Old  Somerset  House.  He  had  1 
admitted  on  the  list  of  students  before  bisviii;» 
Paris.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Bannister,  who  had 
evinced  an  equal  predilection  for  th^  ,'rtpluc  »rt, 
was  at  this  time  a  fellow-student,-  and  it  was  hert 
that  that  friendship  commenced  between  themvhidi 
continued  through  life.  ITie  elder  Rowkodws, 
who  was  of  a  speculative  ttim,  lost  eontidcdUt 
sums  in  experimenting  upon  various  hraodw 
manufactures*  wluch  were  tried  on  too  laifs  a  lok 
for  his  means;  hence  his  allhira  beeanw  eawniMi 
and  his  son,  before  he  had  attained  his  manhioi 
was  obliged  to  support  himself.  He,  hovevrr.  de- 
rived that  assistenes  from  an  aunt  which  his  btht^f 
reverse  of  fortune  had  withheld.  This  lady  wm  » 
Mademoiadle  Chattelier,  married  to  Thonus 
landsoa,  his  uaele.  She  amply  supplied  Ub 
money;  and  to  this  indulgence,  perhaps,  wtf 
be  traced  those  careless  habits  which  attended 
early  career,  and  for  which  he  was  remarkil*;* 
through  life.  At  her  decease,  she  left  him  700(V 
much  plate,  trinkets,  and  other  vahishfc  p"- 
perty.  He  then  indulged  his  predilection  for  i 
joyous  life,  and  mixed  himself  with  the  ^ye^t  of  tin 
gay.  ^ilst  at  ftnis,  being  of  a  soeiai  spint,  fcf 
sought  the  company  of  da.>ihing  yoanc  men;  s" ; 
among  other  evils,  imbibed  a  love  for  play,  tit  *v 
known  in  London  at  many  of  the  fiMmcsiaUegM* 
ing-  houses,  alternately  won  and  lost  withnnt  tase- 
tion,  till  at  length  he  was  minus  severd  thua^si 
pounds.  He  thus  di(»i{)ated  the  amount  of  bk** 
than  one  valuable  legacy.  It  was  paid  to  his  hor-x-c. 
however,  that  he  always  ulayed  with  the  feelui^''  ' 
a  gentleman,  and  bis  word  pMsed  current,  eren  «to 
with  an  empty  purse,  lliis  uncontrollable  ft"* 
for  gaming,  strange  to  say,  subverted  not  h»  {»•■ 
pies.  He  wras  scrupulously  upright  in  all 
niary  transactions^  and  ever  avoided  grtnog 
debt.  He  has  been  kuown,  after  havnig  hwtw  l» 
possessed,  to  return  home  to  his  profe^sionil  ^'ttr^r' 
sit  down  coolly  to  fabricate  a  series  of  new  detijpN 
•ad  to  «xd«i»,  willi  tloical  philosophy,  "I 
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played  the  fool,  but  (holding  up  his  pencils)  here  is 
my  retotiree."  It  ia  not  generally  known,  that, 
h(>»rever  coarse  and  »lighc  may  be  the  generality  of 
his  humorous  and  political  etdhings,  many  of  which 
were  the  cantees  effusiunii  of  a  few  hours,  his  early 
works  were  wrought,  with  care ;  and  his  studies  from 
the  human  fiatue,  at  the  royal  academy,  were  scarcely 
inferior  to  &X»e  of  the  justly-admired  Mortimer. 
Vrnnx  the  Versatility  of  his  talent,  the  fecundity  of 
his  imagination,  the  grace  and  elegance  with  which 
he  eould  design  his  groups,  added  to  the  almost 
miractdous  despatch  with  which  he  supplied  his  em- 
ployers with  compositions  upon  every  subject,  it  hm 
Deen  the  theme  of  regret  amongst  his  friends  that  he 
wae  not  more  careful  of  his  reputation.  His  style, 
which  was  purely  his  own,  was  most  original.  He 
drew  a  bold  outline  with  the  reed-pcn,  in  a  tint  com- 
posed of  vermilion  and  Indian  ink,  washed  in  the 
genervt  effect  in  chiaro-ictiro,  and  tint^  the  whole 
with  the  [irnper  cDluurs,  'Vhla  manner,  though 
alight,  in  many  instances  was  most  eSectivei  and  it 
ie  Known,  on  radulntable  authority,  that  the  late  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  successor  to  the  chair  of 
the  royal  academv,  have  each  declared  that  f>ome  of 
hie  drawings  would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest 
masters  of  design  of  the  old  schools.  For  many  yrnrs, 
fur  he  was  too  idle  tu  HQnk  new  empioymeat,  his 
kind  friend  and  best  adviser.  Mr.  Ackerman,  sup- 
plied him  with  ample  siihjrrt  for  tlic  exercise  of  his 
talents.  The  many  works  which  his  pencil  illustrated 
are  existing  endencee  of  this.  Many  successions  of 
plates  for  new  editions  of  those  poptdar  volumes, 
"  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,"  "  The 
Dance  of  Death,"  "  'ITie  Dance  of  Life,"  and  other 
well  known  productions  of  tho  versatile  pen  of  the 
late  Mr.  Coumh,  will  long  be  regnrd<2d  as  memen- 
tos of  his  graphic  humour.  It  should  ba  fspeated, 
that  his  reputation  has  not  been  justly  appreciated. 
No  artist  of  the  past  or  present  school,  perhaps, 
ever  expressed  so  much  as  Kowlandson,  with  so  little 
effort,  or  with  so  small  and  evident  an  appearance  of 
the  abeenee  of  labour.  The  death  of  thia  artist 
took  jilare  in  1S27. 

ROWLEY,  WILLIAM,  a  dramatic  writer  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  who  was  one  of  the  company  of 
players  under  tlie  protection  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  a  comic  actor,  but  is  now  only  known  from 
lua  writings,  wideh  were  very  popular ;  amonast  dbete 
we  many  mention  his  play  entitled  "  A  New  Wonder, 
a  Woman  Never  Vext,"  and  the  "Tlie  Witch  of 
Edmonton."  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  plays  for  other  dramatists. 

ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  EngUsh 
physician  and  naturaUst  who  for  many  years  exer- 
cised his  profession  in  Tndia^  and  was  also  superin- 
tendent of  the  splendid  botanic  garden  in  Calcutta. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  settled  at  Kdmburuh, 
v'here  he  died  in  1H15.  He  ■(^'n---  the  niuhi!;  uf  "  An 
Account  of  the  PlanUt  on  the  Uuiist  ol  Cororaandel," 
*•  A  Botanical  Description  of  a  New  S|>ecie8  of 
Swietenia  or  Mahogany,"  "Easayon  the  Natural 
Orderof  the  Scilamineir,"  <Scc. 

ROXBURGH,  DUKE  OF.— Tliis  nobleman  was 
m  celebrated  bibliomanist.  His  library  of  9353  works, 
vhieh  was  particularly  rich  in  old  romances  of  chi- 
valry and  in  early  English  poetry,  was  sold  by 
public  auction  in  London  in  1812.  The  prices  paid 
for  some  worics  were  enormous.  A  folio  copy  ot  the 
Mm  flditMo  of  **Boocaceb"  dated  Y«mct«  1471, 


was  bought  by  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  now  duke 
of  Marlborough,  for  226o/.  sterling;  a  copy  of 
the  first  work  printed  hy  Caxton,  dated  1 171,  "  Re- 
cuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Trove,"  was  sold  for  louo 
guineas;  and  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "Shak- 
speare"  for  loo  guineas.  The  Roxburgh  club,  formed 
in  commeiuuration  of  this  triumph  of  bibliomany, 
celebrated  its  anniveritty,  on  that  of  the  Kale  of  the 
"  Boccaccio."  Every  year,  one  <if  ;hi>  members  was 
required  to  be  at  the  expen:ie  ot  an  impreasiou  of 
some  rare  liook,  of  which  only  copies  enofigbfortho 
club  were  struck  off. 

ROYER-COLLARD,  PIERRE  PAUL,  a  French 
orator  who  was  born  in  1763  at  Sompuis,  near  Vitry 
le  Francois,  and  in  1789  was  chosen  advocate  of  thtf 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  was  then  elected  a  member 
of  the  cominou  council  of  Paris,  being  considered  a 
friend  of  legal  freedom.  With  the  loth  of  August 
his  membershtp  ceased,  and  he  pat^^ed  safely  through 
the  bloody  peril:  I  nf  170-3  and  179-1,  ami  in  May 
1797  was  chosen  a  member  of  ttie  councd  of  five 
hundred,  from  the  department  of  Marne  i  but  three 
mimths  hiti  r  he  was  expelled  because  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  oath  required  of  the  clergy.  He  after- 
wards, together  wi^  tlie  marquis  of  Clermount- 
Gallerande,  the  abbe  Montesquiou,  and  M.  Bccquey, 
was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  king  of  I'runce, 
until  Louis  XVIII.  fled  to  England,  when  this  body 
was  dissolved.  Royer-Collnrti  now  lived  devoted  to  the 
sciences,  and  in  1811  was  made  dean  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  and  professor  of  the  history  of 
modern  philosophy.  Here,  for  two  ^  e^rs,  he  dis- 
played the  talents  of  a  Pascal ;  so  proiound  was  he 
m  theory,  so  convincing  was  his  logic,  and  so  ani- 
mated rtnd  eloquent  his  deliverv  He  likewise  tx- 
hibiteii  tlie  rare  talent  of  philosophical  eloquence  as  a 
political  onoor  ia  tlie  chamber,  where  his  calm  and 
firm  character  gave  something  of  the  sublime  to  his 
independent  thought.  Hoyer-Collard  adhered,  as 
appears  from  his  "  Discourses,"  printed  in  December, 
1813,  to  the  Scotch  school  of  philosophy,  in  1814 
Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  director-general  of  the 
press  and  the  book  trade,  and  afterwards  state  coun- 
sellor and  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour.  When 
Nap<4eon  returned,  in  1S15,  he  resigned  all  hie  poli- 
tical  offices  and  remained  only  a  professor.  After 
the  second  restoration  he  was  again  called  into  the 
eoonctl  of  state,  and  appointed  president  of  the  de- 
partment of  education.  Here  he  effected  murh  good, 
especially  in  the  normal  school,  which  is  now  abo- 
lished; he  likewise  defended  all  ho  could  against  tho 
effects  of  party  hatred.  In  the  session  of  the  cham- 
ber, in  1815,  he  voted  with  the  minority  fur  the 
charter  and  for  the  constitutional  mode  of  election. 
In  the  following?  sessions  he  maintained  that  the 
chamber  of  deputies  is  not  bound  by  the  opinions  of 
its  eonstituents,  being  merely  an  elective,  and  not  a 
representative  body,  and  was  often  proposed  as?  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  the  srssion  of  1817 
he  was  eonsidered  as  the  liead  of  the  few  deputies 
who  were  called  doctrinaire??.  After  1SI9  he  was 
no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  public 
education,  probably  because  his  views  did  not  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  ministry;  for  he  opposed  with 
all  his  abiUty  the  laws  of  exception  ;  the  new  mode 
of  election  ;  the  grant  of  the  100,000,000  francs  for 
the  Spanish  war,  and  similar  measures,  until  the  dis- 
eoIuUonof  the  chamber;  and  being  again  elected  from 
the  departaont  of  ^Mame,  he  votei  j^agmst  eq^tenf* 
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nial  elections,  and  against  the  l&wa  respecting  sacri- 
l^e.  In  1 827  be  wu  choten  a  member  of  the  French 
mademy  in  place  of  La  Phoe. 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL.— This  eminent  painter 
of  the  Flemiah  school  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  of 
lawB  and  a  sherifT  of  Antwerp,  wlio,  dnrfaif  ihe 

troubles  of  the  lynv  rountrics,  retired  to  Cologne, 
where  bis  celebrateii  son  was  born  in  1577.  Tbe 
family  subsequently  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  the 
subject  of  this  article  received  a  litcrar}'  education, 
and  tarly  displayed  a  Ijdcnt  for  design,  which  in- 
duced his  mother,  then  a  widow,  to  place  him  with 
the  painter  Van  Oort,  whom  he  left  for  the  acJiool  of 


Otto  Venius.    His  talents  having  made  him  known 
to  the  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
that  prince  employed  him  on  several  pictures,  and 
recommended  htm  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  at  whoee 
eooit  he  remtuned  sue  years,  studying  the  works  of 
Gittlio  Romano,  and  otiier  great  artists,  and  paying 
paitieidar  attention  to  tbe  colouring  of  tbe  Venetian 
aAool.  In  the  interval  he  also  risited  Madrid  on  a 
commission  for  the  duke,  where  be  saw  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  Titian  and  other  masters.   On  leav- 
ing Mantua,  he  visited  Rome  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  copying   some  of  tlie  best  pictures  and  per- 
fecting bimyelf  m  every  branch  of  his  profession. 
After  a  residence  of  seven  years  in  Italy,  he  returned 
to  Antwerp,  being  recalled  by  the  illness  of  hi^ 
mother,  who  died  before  his  arrival.   This  event  in- 
duced him  to  retire  to  tbe  abbey  of  St.  Michael, 
where  he  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  solitary 
study.   His  reputation  now  stood  so  high  that  he 
was  called  to  the  court  of  the  archduke,  anil  [n  n- 
•ioned;  soon  after  which  he  married  his  hrst  wife, 
and  fived  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence,  which 
excited  much  envy  among  inferior  artists,  who  sought 
to  lower  bis  reputation  by  attributing  the  best  parts 
of  his  pictures  to  his  numerous  pupils.  Tliese  calum- 
nies he  treated  with  disregard,  and,  aware  of  the 
source  of  much  of  the  ill-will,  relieved  tbe  necessi- 
ties of  some  of  his  principal  decriers.    For  the 
cathedral  at  Antwer)>  be  painted  that  great  master- 
piece, the  Descent  from  tne  Cross;  for  the  Jacobites, 
the  Four  Evangelists;  and  be  continued  to  execute 
many  great  worka  with  aurprising  facility,  until,  in 
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1620,  be  was  employed  by  Mary  de'  Medici  to  sddn 
the  ffallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  for  which  he  p&ottd 
awdl-knownseries  of  ms^ificent  pictures,  alkfoii. 
rally  exhibiting  tlia  prinopal  «V«ntB  m  ths  fK 
that  princess. 

Biieh  was  tbe  ojrinion  of  his  general  tdorti 
he  was  chosen,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  sirh- 
duchess  Isabella,  to  be  the  ph\-ate  negotiator  of  i 
peace  between  Spain  and  England;  for  winch  pur 
pose  be  visited  Madrid  in  1628,  where  he  ms  trated 
with  great  distinction,  lie  painted  for  Philip  IV^ 
and  his  minister  Olivarei,  twelve  or  fourte4.'n  of  iLi 
most  celebrated  pictures,  in  the  short  «parf  of  n 
months;  and  in  1629  be  returned  to  Fundcr;  r  i 
a  secret  commission,  and  proceeded  to  EoEiand. 
Although  not  receiwd  openly  as  a  minister,  Oas'ia 
I.,  who  was  both  a  patron  and  judge  of  the  iae  ntn 
was  much  gratified  by  his  ^-isit;  and,  during  b 
Stay  in  England,  where  he  succeeded  in  his  nefoia- 
tioa,  ha  was  engaged  to  paint  Uw  ceOhtg  ef  AtW 
qneting-house  at  Whitehall.  He  aho  esecutcdl»> 
veral  other  pictures  for  tbe  English  nobiiuj,  atai 
of  which  are  to  be  found  at  Blenheim,  Wittaag  l» 
ton,  &c.  He  remained  in  England  about  a  jtu, 
during  which  time  he  received  tne  honour  of  koiKiii- 
hood,  and  then  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  oai- 
ried  tbe  beautiful  Helen  Forroann.  bis  secood  vife, 
and  was  nominated  secretary  to  the  council  for  the 
Low  Countries.  He  maintained  a  highly  digmotj 
station  through  the  rest  of  hia  lib,  which  was  ooed 
contimied  prosperity,  antil  his  death  at  AntvwpiB 
1640,  in  the  sLxty-tliird  year  of  his  age. 

Rubens,  beyond  all  compaiison,  was  the  sua 
rapid  of  tbe  great  masters;  and  ao  many  yktam 
bear  his  name,  it  is  impossible  not  to  credit  a  psrti 
what  was  asserted  in  bis  own  days,  that  tbe  grakt 
portloii  of  mukf  of  them  was  performed  by  his  puput 
His  great  divaeteristics  are  freedom,  aninntwc. 
and  striking  brilliancy  and  disposition  of  cokHins^ 
the  favourite  tone  of  which  is  that  of  a  gay  vamiA 
cence,  from  which,  whatever  tbe  subject,  he  new 
deviated.  Besides  the  excellence  of  his  geaeil 
powers,  he  saw  all  the  objects  of  nature  with  a  pa:a«- 
er's  eye,  and  instantly  caught  the  predooiaKm 
featnre  by  which  the  object  ia  known  and  iriia> 
guished;  and,  as  soon  as  seen,  he  executed  it  viilii 
facility  that  was  astonishiag.  According  to  & 
Joshua  Reynolds,  he  was  the  greatest  misrrr  of  ^ 
mechanical  part  of  his  art  that  ever  existed.  H* 
chief  defects  consist  in  inelegance  and  incorrectaa> 
of  fonn,  a  want  of  grace  in  his  female  figures,  aad  a 
the  representation  of  youth  in  genera!,  and  nn  iloOit 
total  absence  of  8ul)lime  or  poetical  concepunn  d 
characto*.  The  works  of  Rubens  are  found  s 
churches,  palaces,  and  gaUeria  throughout  £anfei 
for  every  branch  of  the  art  was  cultivated  by  hia.^ 
tory,  landscape,  portrait,  and  even  common  lit- 
U  is  celebrated  BafMof  the  Sahinea  is  tnihe  aaami 
gallery.  The  number  of  engiavinga  Ana  At  ^ 
signs  of  Rubens  exceed  three  hundred.  Thi<  sr^' 
painter,  who  was  no  mean  scholar,  wrote  some  uu- 
tises  on  bis  art  in  very  good  Latin. 

KU  1)1)1  MAN,  THOM.\S.  an  eminent  rtibbm- 
rian  who  was  bom  in  October  1674,  at  Ra^Ktl,ta 
the  county  of  Banff.  Scotland.  He  was  taiuht  the 
Latin  grammar  at  the  parish  scliwl  of  BoyDatc.Mi 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  be  wa.s  anxious  to  go  to  lh> 
university,  and  when  Ids  father  opposed  tbu  indiai-' 
tioo,  be  set  out  without  lua  kainriatlga  la  Kav* 
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coU^e,  Aberdeen,  and  obtiuned,  by  bit  skill  in  Latin, 
the  nrst  exbibitioB  of  Hhat  year.   After  studying  at 
this  colleffe  for  four  years  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts.   Though  he  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  left  Aberdeen,  it  appears  from  a  work 
entitled  "  Rhetorioorom  Libri  Tres,"  composed  be- 
f<m  this  perio<),  but  never  published,  that  he  had 
then  read  the  Roman  classics  not  on]y  with  attention 
but  advantage.   He  was  soon  after  engaged  as  a 
tutor,  whtdi  iituation  be  qtritied  in  afwut  a  year  for 
that  of  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  nf  I.  nvrence  Kirk. 
After  passiog  three  years  in  this  employment,  he  had 
« faviMnble  opportunity  of  removing  to  advantage, 
owing  to  an  accidental  introduction  to  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Pitcairne.    Ruddiman  accordingly  quitted  Law. 
nnee  Kirfc,  and  soon  after  his  arrim  at  Edinburgh 
was  appointed  assistant-keeper  of  the  advocate's  li- 
brary.  The  emoluments  of  this  place  were  trifling, 
but  It  made  him  known  and  made  him  learned ;  and 
after  the  noular  hoiira  of  attendance  at  the  l^rary, 
Iwoecapiedbb Idran  hmm  as  a  private  tutor  in 
the  Latin  languai^e.  As  he  became  better  known  hi^ 
assistance  was  procured  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  Vcenry  irabuealiona.   ffia  Avt  employment  of 
this  kind  T^-n^;  a=i  cdi'or  to  Sir  Robert  Sibhald's  "  In- 
troductio  ad  ilistonam  Rerum  a  Romania  gcsLarum 
in  ea  Borealia  Britanniai  parte  qus  ultra  tnurum 
Pirtirtnn  f>^t."  and  he  likewise  contributed  his  aid  to 
Sir  llobert  Spottiswooirs  "  Practiques  of  the  Laws 
of  Scotland.     In  1707  he  commenced  auctioneer, 
'llie  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of  "  Voluseni 
de  Animi  'rranquiUitate  Dialogue,"  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  Volusenus,  or  Wilson,  a  learned  coun- 
trymaa»  who  had  been  patnmiied  by  Cardiiud  Wol- 
My.   In  1709  lie  published  "  Johnstoni  Canttd  So- 
lomonis  Paraphrasis  Poc  ti<  i,"  an  J  "  Jolmstoni  Cau- 
tisM,"  with  notes.    He  was  next  employed  by  Free- 
bume,  die  bookseller,  on  a  new  eoilion  of  Gawin 
Douglas's  "  Virgil's  jEneid,"  which  he  corrected, 
and  added  the  glossary.   Shortly  after  he  was  in- 
vited bjr  the  magistrates  of  Dundee  to  be  rector  of 
the  grammar  school  there,  hut,  his  salary  as  librarian 
having  been  increased  to  30/.  Cs.  Bd.,  he  was  induced 
to  decline  the  offer.  In  17  U^he  published  bie  "  Ru- 
diments of  the  Latin  Tongue,"  which  soon  super- 
seded all  other  books  of  the  kind,  and  he  lived  to 
see  fifteen  editions  of  it  sold.    His  next  publication 
waa  the  works  of  Buchanan,  in  two  volumes.  His 
aeeonnt  of  Ua  life,  and  opinion  of  diat  luatory,  so 
fliffprcnt  from  that  entertainer!  by  his  countrMinri, 
drew  on  him  many  enemies.   After  havintf  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  superintend  the  preee,  Rnddiman 
was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erecting  a  printing  office 
himself.  Accordingly,  m  1715  he  commenced  printer, 
in  partnership  with  his  Imrtlmr;  and  some  years  after 
he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  university  in  con- 
iunctton  with  J ames  Davidson,  a  booitseiler.  In  1718 
IM  beeame  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  literary 
aociety  in  Scotland,  and  soon  after  he  published  the 
Urst  part  of  his  "  Grammatics  Latinse  Institutiones." 
Ho  idso  wrote  a  third  part  on  ])ro8ody,  which  is  said 
to  be  more  copious  and  correct  than  anv  other  pub- 
lication on  the  subject,  but  for  want  or  eneourage- 
rnent  lie  jmljlislied  only  an  abridgment  of  it.  He 
next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a  newspaper, 
**Tbe  CUedonian  Mercury."  After  the  death  of 
the  principril  ]:('i';>rr  of  the  advocate's  librar)'.  Mr. 
Ruddiman  was  aupointed  his  successor,  but  without 
ao  iAenue  of  iaiH7.  iln  1730  be  pubUahad  wbirt  u 
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known  by  the  name  of  Anderson's  **  Diplomata  • 
Scotise,"  from  having  been  begim  by  Anderson,  but 
was  finished  by  Ruddiman,  who  wrote  the  admirable 
preface,  wluch  disjilays  a  greater  extent  of  knowledge 
than  an^  of  his  other  productions.  During  the  re- 
bellion m  1745,  altbouab  Bnddiman  waa  £tnly  at. 
tacbed  to  tbe  botiee  of  mout,  be  took  no  aedve  part, 
but  I'm)  j  jyed  himself  in  writing  critical  obscn-ations 
on  Bunnan's  commentary  on  Lucan.  During  the 
last  fourteen  yean  of  bia  fife  be  waa  abnost  meee- 
santly  engaged  in  controversy,  first,  with  Anlitor 
Benson,  on  the  comparayve  merit  of  Buchanan  and 
Johnston  as  poets.  His  next  antagonist  was  Logan, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  The  subject  of 
Kuddmian'u  controversy  with  Lo|^  was,  whether 
the  crown  of  Scotland  was  strictly  hereditary,  and 
whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.  was  legitimate  ? 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both  points. 
He  waa  soon  after  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
Mr.  Love,  a  achoolinaater  jat  DaUieith.  who  wrote  in 
defence  of  Bnebanaa'a  dtoiaeter.  Abont  Aie  time 
he  gave  his  rtsiistance  to  Mr.  Ames  in  bis  typogra- 
uhical  researches.  In  1751  he  lost  his  eye-sight. 
Vet  tbia  ndifovtime,  tint  to  a  eebohr  eannot  eanljr 
be  supplied,  did  not  prevent  him  from  continu- 
ing his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  nor  from 
purscung  bie  atodiee,  and  producing  his  edition  of 
Livy  in  four  volumes.  Glaspow  had  to  boast  of  the 
spotless  perfection  of  her  Horace,  and  Edinbufgh 
had  reason  to  triumph  in  the  purity  of  RuddinMs'a 
Li\7  in  1 75 1 .  Ruddiman  resigned  his  place  of  keeper 
to  the  advocate's  library,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
and  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1 9th  of  Janoaiy*  17S7» 
in  the  «ghty«third  y«ir  of  his  age. 

RUFFHEAD,  O  wBN,  a  writer  of  aome  note,  wbo 
was  bom  about  1723,  and  educate  1  for  the  law.  He 
became  a  niMnber  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  in 
due  time  called  to  tbe  bar.   He  did  not  riee  to  emi- 

nence  in  his  profession,  but  attained  celebrity  n<?  a 
writer.  His  principal  work  was  an  edition  of  the 
"  Statutes  at  Large."  He  also  carried  on  a  periodical 
entitled  **  The  Contest,"  which  vva«  a  political  work 
of  considerable  merit.    He  died  in  1/69. 

RUGGLE,GEORGB,acelebrated  dramaUc  writer, 
who  was  bom  at  Lavenham  in  Suffolk  in  1575,  and 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native 
town,  after  which  he  continued  his  studies  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  con8e(|ueoce  of  a 
legal  dispute  carried  on  between  tbe  nnrverrity,  and 
the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Camhridge,  Ru^^x''* . 
who  was  one  of  the  taxers  of  tbe  university,  wrote 
hia  eeiebnted  comedy  entitled  *'  Ignoramus,^'  wbidi 
was  a  satire  on  tbe  lawyers  engaged  in  the  contest. 
He  subsequently  wrote  several  other  dramas,  and 
died  io  1626. 

RUG  END  AS.  CEORCIE  PHILIP,  a  celebrated 
battle  painter,  who  was  burn  at  Augsburg  in  I666. 
After  SIX  years'  study,  his  right  hand  became  disaliled 
by  a  fistma,  but  he  continued  to  work  with  the  left. 
His  pictures  are  full  of  spirit  and  ease ;  there  ia  an 
endless  variety  in  the  attitudes  of  his  horses.  Among 
his  engravings  (ail  laboured  iritb  nneonuuni  care)  are 
distinguished  ttx  brae  onee,  reptesenting  tbe  Siege 
of  Augsburg,  of  which  he  was  a  svitnpss  He  died 
at  that  city  in  1742.  His  sons,  George  Philip  and 
Christian,  are  also  known  as  engravers. 

RUHNKENIUS,  DAVID,  a  learned  professor  of 
history  and  eloquence  in  the  univeoity  of  Leydcn, 
and  OM  #f  fha  nmt  wiifbwftd  -  fhwHUM  MhokM  of 
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his  tune,  \va«  born  in  1723  at  8tolpe  in  Puinerania. 
Hit  opulent  parents  designed  him  for  study,  and  sent 
him  at  first  to  Ktmij^sber^,  where  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  ema^iic  authors  of  antiquity,  and  ako 
practised  music  and  other  of  the  fine  arts.  In  his 
«i|(hteenth  year  he  went  to  Wittenf»erfr.  and  studied 
with  eagerness  the  philosophy  of  Wolf.  Two  yearH 
after  he  went  to  Leyden  to  enjoy  the  instructions  of 
the  celebrated  Hemsterhuys  in  the  Greek  hni^ua^e. 
There  he  spent  six  years,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
whole  circle  of  scholastic  studies  under  the  guidance 
of  his  great  teacher.  The  first  fruiu  of  his  aupUca- 
tkm  were  two  *'BpistoI»  Critic®;"  the  snhiect  of 
the  first  rif  whi  li  wan  the  hymus  of  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greelt;  Antbok^y  i  of  the  second,  Cailima- 
chus,  Apofloiuiu  and  Otphraa.  It  was  now  his  with 
to  obtain  a  philosophical  professorship  in  some  Dutch 
university;  but,  having  no  prospect  of  such  an  ap- 
potntment,  he  reenmea,  at  Hemsterhiiva'  advice,  the 
Btudy  of  the  Roman  law,  which  be  had  !)ep:un  in 
\V  ittenberg.  But  without  bemg  diverted  from  Greek 
Uteratun,  he  undertook  an  editkm  of  Plato.  For 
this  purpose  he  procured  from  the  library  of  Sun- 
gcnuaan,  at  Pahs,  a  traoacript  of  the  only  existing 
copy  of'ilnunia'a  **Lexieon  of  Plato,"  and  published 
it  \v]\}\  a  rnrnnientary.  So  miirh  rriticil  rtnd  gram- 
matical erudiiion  can  rarely  be  found  condensed  into 
BO  narrow  a  space.  This  work  was  sufficient  to  give 
Ruhnken  a  rank  among  the  first  jthilologists  of  lii'- 
times.  As  he  bad  become  fond  ot  his  easy  life  m 
Holland,  he  declined  aerenl  honourable  offers  of  pro- 
fessorship!^ in  foreif^n  countries  and  devoted  his  lei- 
aure  to  a  literary  tour,  with  the  intention  of  consult- 
ing the  prineinal  libraries  of  Europe,  For  a  year  he 
laboured  amid  the  treasure?)  of  the  royal  library  of 
Paris,  where,  with  unwearied  industry,  he  transcribed 
and  collated  manuscripts,  and  made  excerpts  from 
them.  Uenuterhuye  oad  meanwhile  found  oppor- 
tttoitjr,  at  he  waa  now  oppressed  with  age  and  sick- 
nets,  to  get  Ruhnken  appointed  assistant  lecturer  on 
the  Greek  language ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Ouden- 
dorp.  he  was  appointed  profeHor  ct  hietoiy  and  elo- 
quence. Of  his  numerous  works,  among  which  are 
hia  **  Memoir  of  Hemsterhuya,"  hia  edition  of  "  Mu« 
retoi,"  the  moet  distinguished  it  hia  *'Vellutti 
Pat«rculus" — a  true  intjlil  for  the  treatment  of 
Latin  classics.  In  17bO  be  pubUshed  a  hymn  of 
Henar  to  Cam,  which  Matui  had  diieovered  in 
Moscow,  and  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter.  In 
bis  intended  edition  of  Plato  he  had  onlf  finished 
die  Sdiolia,  whan  deatii  pot  aa  end  to  hie  activity 
in  1798. 

RUE.  CHARLES  DE  LA,  a  French  orator  and 
poet,  who  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  educated  by 
the  Jesui^ts.  He  distinguished  himself  early  by  fine 
parts  m  i>olitc  Uterature ;  and  a  Latin  poem,  which 
ne  composed  in  1667  upon  the  concjucsts  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  thought  so  excellent  that  Corneille  trans- 
lated it  into  t'rench  and  presented  it  to  the  king ; 
apdogising,  at  the  same  time,  for  not  being  able  to 
convey  to  his  majesty  the  beauties  of  the  original. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  the  editions 
af  the  classics  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin ;  and  Vir- 
gil was  allutted  to  him,  which  be  published  with 
notes,  and  ao  exact  life  of  the  author,  in  1675.  He 
published  panegyrics,  funeral  orations,  and  sermons. 
His  masterpiece  is  a  funeral  oration  for  the  prince 
of  Luxembourg.  There  are  also  tragediea  of  hia 
wiling  in  Latin  and  PireDcb,  whidi  hid  the  ^ipco> 
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batioQ  of  CorneUlCt  'and  therefore  lamt  bave  m'-t 
biin  peaa  for  no  oitlinarv  poet.   He  died  in  i:ri 

There  was  another  Charles  de  la  Rue.  a  Brt,-^:- 
tine  monk,  who  was  born  in  I6d5,  and  bcijute  s.- 
deeply  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrev  bofoie^ 
and  in  divinity,  that  Montfaucon  made  biiouibi^ 
ciate  with  him  in  his  studies.  Montfimcon  bii 
lished,  in  1713,  the  remains  of  Origen's  "  Huipl^  .' 
and  was  very  desirous  that  an  exact  and  cMfin 
edition  should  be  pubUsbed  of  the  »iiib  of 
writer.  His  own  engagements  not  permittiiif;  ait. 
be  prevailed  with  De  la  Rue  to  undertake  it;  aada- 
cordingly  two  volumea  were  published  by  liia,  a 
1733,  with  notes.  A  third  volume  was  jiut  ra:; 
for  the  press,  when  De  la  Rue  died  in  17^9;  m 
though  It  waa  publiehed  afterwarda,  yet  tkt  tditta 
of  Orieen  mtw  not  quite  completed. 

RUIN  ART,  THIERRY,  a  French  theologian.  ii« 
was  born  at  Rheime  in  1657.  and  becsme  a  Bceefc 
tine  mrrik  in  \C)74.  He  stii  liel  tlie  ^^cri;lIar«.u^ 
fathers,  and  ecclesiastic  writers  t»o  closely,  tkl  M> 
Inllon  chose  him  for  a  companion  in  hi«  litenrrb- 
hours.  He  publi-shed,  in  16S0,  "  Acta  PnanA-ja 
Martyrun;  Sincera."  In  a  preface  to  this  work  := 
endeavours  to  refute  an  opinion  which  Dodiret  id 
advanced  in  a  work  entitled,  *'  De  PauciUU  Mj.'^T- 
rum,"  inserted  among  his  "  Disserlalioae*  CT]ri- 
nica\"  A  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  tlte^LK: 
and  additions,  was  printed  in  1713.  Ruinart  (u^ 
lisbed  other  leartied  works  and  assisted  Mabil« 
whom  he  survived,  and  whose  life  be  wrote,  ii:  ^ 
publication  of  the  acts  of  the  saints  andajioiif«^ 
their  order.  He  published  also  an  edition  rfik 
works  of  "Gregory  of  Tours."  When  Mabul  r 
in  1707  he  Mras  appointed  to  continue  the  vod  J<« 
had  jointly  laboured  with  him,  but  died  Wn  i 
was     111]  leted,  in  1709" 

RUM  FORD,  COUNT.— He  was  by  birth  n 
rican,and  received  die  title  of  count  frmatlMd»rt«« 
liavaria.  He  was  born  in  Wohurn,  New  ErmU-  ' 
1752,  and  his  name  was  Benjamin  ThompMa  ^ 
acquired,  wlien  young,  a  knowledge  of  Mhi^F 
losophy  by  the  aid  of  the  professor  (  f  that  iCKK(* 
the  collie  of  Cambridge,  and  then  empbred  bis*' 
aa  a  tea<£er  tin  he  waa  raised  to  independaet  ■ 
advantageous  marriage,  when  he  became  a  n»)iX« 
the  miUtiaof  his  native  province ;  and  whcniif'* 
took  place  between  Great  Britain  and  ber  cdoo^ 
his  local  knowledge  enabled  him  to  render  f**^* 
of  importance  to  the  English  commanden  " 
came  to  England,  and,  aa  the  reward  of  bis  "i^  "^ 
obtained  a  situation  in  fnrt-ign  office  undrfU* 
George  Germaine.  Towards  the  close  of  the**" 
waa  sent  to  New  York,  when  he  raised  a  r««uner»'  ^ 
dragoons,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonfl. 
tluis  became  entitled  to  half-pay.  Retumiog  ■ 
England  in  1 784  he  received  the  honour  of  kuii^ 
hood,  and  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  vaia^' 
tarics  of  state.  Soon  after  be  went  to  ibe 
and,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  pn>-  ^ 
Detix  Fonts,  afterwards  king  of  Bavaria,  entttwkf 
the  service  of  the  reigning  elector- paladaeiw** 
of  Bai'aria,  when  he  effected  many  i'npo^'r 
useful  reforma  in  both  the  civil  and  militW^C' 
ments  of  the  ataU.  Among  theae  waa  a  ***** 
the  suppression  of  mendicity,  which  lie  carr'. 
execution  at  Munich  and  other  parts  oi  ti^ 
'  territories,  pnivWing  labour  for  aMe-bodicil  pif^ 
and  cotdting  a  ipirit  of  indiiitiy  omg »« 
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orders  of  tti«  people  in  gieneral.  As  the  retrard  of 
his  success  in  thtt  ani!  other  undertakings,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  sovereign  of  Bavaria  various  orders 
«f  koigbthood,  was  made  a  Ueutenant-genenl,  and 
created  Count  Rnmfon).  He  left  Bamia  in  1799 
and  rrtnrncd  to  Fn^'lnnr?,  where  he  employed  himself 
in  making  experiments  on  the  nature  and  apphcation 
of  heat,  and  on  other  subjects  of  eeonomical  and  phi- 
losophical research.  He  likewise  8ugge«te<l  the  plan, 
and  assisted  in  the  foundation,  of  the  royal  institn. 
tion,  which  led  to  other  eateblishnients  of  a  similar 
description.  In  1802  he  removed  to  Pari<;,  T^  here  he 
took  up  hiii  residence;  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  he 
married  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  Lavoiaier ;  but 
the  union  proved  unfortunate,  and  A  aepanUion  ere 
lon^  took  place.  Count  Rnmford  then  retired  to  a 
Cijun'ry  1  ji  ise  at  Auteui',  aliout  four  miles  from 
Paris,  and  there  devoted  bis  ume  to  the  embellish- 
neot  of  his  donuun  and  to  the  enltiTatton  of  die- 
mi^fry  and  experimental  philosophy  Though  he 
disliked  both  the  diaracter  and  the  politics  of  the 
Vbench.  he  preferred  the  climate  of  dieir  country  to 
every  other ;  and  he  therefore  procxnrd  permission 
from  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  continue  in  France  and 
retain  the  pen  oi;  of  1200/.  a  y«ur,  granted  him  by 
that  prince,  lli-  lierl  in  August  1814,  leaving  by 
his  first  \vife  a  daugiiter,  who  redded  at  Boston  in. 
the  United  States.  Count  Ramfoid  was  by  no 
means  a  man  of  learning,  his  literary  acquirements 
hnng  confined  to  the  English.  Frencn,  and  German 
languages;  but  he  uas  familiar  with  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  of  modem  science,  and  the  iodnt- 
try  and  persevcFsnee  with  whteh  he  purstted  hit  en- 

auiries,  enabled  him  to  inakf^  si  tih'  considerable  ed- 
itions to  oiur  knowledge  ot  chemistry  and  practical 
pttilosophy.    Besides  a  great  number  of  papers]  in 


introduction  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction'. 
Kotzehue's  voyage  round  the  world  vna  executed,, 
and  the  description  of  it  printed  at  his  expense,  and 
the  Russian  "  Codex  Diplomaticus"  has  been  printed  at 
his  expense  Moseow.  For  Professor  Hase  of  Vun 
he  defrayed  tlif  c  YjieriKes  of  an  tdition  of  "  Leo  Diaco- 
nus,"and  to  the  imperial  academy  of  science  be  gave 
25,000  roubles,  to  be  spent  in  printing  old  Rnssian 
annals  and  chronicles  He  also  cansed  a  monument^, 
of  much  importance,  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  art  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Chersonene  gates  of 
the  cathedral  of  No  vogorod,to  be  described  byAdelung,. 
and  the  work  to  be  printed  at  his  expense.  In  1830 
be  established  on  hi.s  domains  (containing  one  town^ 
ninety  villages,  and  30,000  souls),  at  Uomel,  a  chari. 
table  school.  He  collected  from  sixty  to  two  hundred 
of  the  Tagrant  an  1  mendicant  children  of  bond-pea- 
sants in  a  wing  of  his  castle,  where  they  were  clothed* 
fed,  tanght  on  Ae  flystmi  of  mutual  rastroetion,  and 
exercised  in  somo  trade.  To  Rumjirjzoff,  a]»o,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  tirst  edition  in  theTartar  language 
of  Abulgasi's  "  History  of  the  Mongols  aadTaitva.'* 
The  count  die?!  at  St  Petersburg  in  January  1826,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  oi  bis  age,  without  children. 
Among  other  thiaga,  Iw  left  a  vilimUe  eoIieetio&  of 
Oriental  coins. 

RUNNINGTON.  CHARLES,  an  English  lawver 
who  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1751,  and  aner 
having  completed  his  education  he  conunenced  prac- 
tising his  profession.  In  1 778  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  serjpant-iit-law,  aft-.T  \\'hirli  event  lie  was  fre- 
i^uenUy  applied  to,  to  oDiciate  as  iot^e  on  the  homo 
ctmiit,  for  the  late  Jastioe  Gould,  Juetke  Boiler, 
Hnriin  Hotham,  Justice  Ht-itli,  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Maedonald,  and  Lord  Kenyon ;  the  duties  of 
which  substitution  he  discharged  to  ^e  satisftction 
Tarinu.s  .scientific  journals,  he  published  four  volumes  ;  of  the  Kiiitors,  the  profession,  and  the  puhlic  But 

"  this  othcial  aid  was  ao  repeatedly  solicited  that  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  from  the  circuit. 
In  1782  his  first  lady  died,  and  in  1783  he  married 
Mrs.  Wetherell,  the  widow  of  Charks  Wetherell, 
Esq.,  of  Jamaica.  In  Hilary  Term,  1791,  he  argued 
the  great  caae,  in  the  court  of  kittg^a  bench,  of  the 
corporatioii  of  hpm  spinet  tho  eitv  of  London,  in 
error,  and  succeeded  in  reversing  the  judgment  of 
the  court  ot  conunon  pleas.  He  was  counsel,  toge- 
ther with  Sir  Samacl  Shepherd,  llw  lalo  Mr.  Oliflbnl, 
and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  actions  which  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  brought  a«ainst  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  Mr.  Conaan,  and  Earl  Moira ;  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  first  cause,  a  writ  of  error  was  Drooght 
in  the  exchequer  chamber,  which  was  argued  by  Mr. 
Clitford  on  the  part  of  Sir  Vnmat  Buraett,  in  the 
most  luminous  and  impressive  manner.  The  sub* 
stance  of  that  argimient  was  sud  to  have  been  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Senj^ant  Rnnniiigton  to  BIr. 
Clifford. 

In  1813  Mr.  PooleyTssigned  the  office  of  recorder 

of  Colchester,  upon  which  die  corporation  solicited 
the  Serjeant  to  accept  that  office ;  this,  he  agreed  to 
do,  thinking  that  the  appemtment  was  in  me  edeet 

body  of  the  corporation  only  ;  but  being  in  the  free 
burgesses  at  large,  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  liarvey, 
and  after  a  hafd  contest  of  several  days,  was,  on  the 
1 7th  Jiilv,  1  '^1 3,  chosen  by  a  considerable  majority ; 
but  as  tiie  mayor  who  swore  him  in  that  office  was 
not  mayor  de  jure,  an  information  in  nature  of  9110 
warranto  was  afterwards  filed  against  the  ?!prjeri!it ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  wafi  obliged  to  disclaim. 


of  essays,  experimental,  politicaL  economical,-, and 
philooophieaL  We  rabjom  li&ajntagngh, 

RUMJANZOFF.NICIIOLASPETROWrrSCH. 
cooBt  dMBCallor  of  the  Russian  empire.   This  noble- 
man was  the  son  of  the  field-marshal  Peter  Rumjan- 
zoff,  or  RomanzofiT,  distinguished  in  the  reign  of 
Catherine  by  his  victories  over  the  Turks.    He  began 
hi«  career  about  1785,  as  Rnesian  ambassador  at 
fVankfortontheMdne.   He  was  afterwards  minister 
of  commerce,  and  did  much  to  promote  the  internal 
and  foreign  trade  of  Russia.   In  1807  he  became 
nioiater  of  foreiini  nflUra,  and  soon  after  chanedlor 
of  the  empire.    lie  accompanied  the  emperor  in  ISOS 
toEffiirt,  and  in  I8O9  concluded  peace  with  Sweden. 
IHnring  the  campaign  of  18121  he  remained  in  Peters- 
bnrg  at  the  bean  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
which,  however,  were  directed  in  the  imperial  camp, 
by  the  emperor  himself    After  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror he  resigned  the  portfolio  to  Count  Ntsstlrode. 
From  this  time  Count  Rumjanzoflf,  who  had  almost 
totally  lost  his  hearing,  lived  retired  from  public  af- 
fairs, and  devoted  hie  great  riches  to  patriotic  and 
scientific  tindeitikingew  He  pnMBOted  greatly  the 
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the  office.  The  residence  of  the  itencxint  was  prin-  I 
dpalljr  at  Brighton,  where,  in  1812,  he  took  a  most 
active  part  u  a  magistrate  for  thft  county  of  Siuaez, 
His  firm,  prompt,  and  impartial  manner  of  adminis« 
tering  the  duties  of  that  office  was  certainly  of  the 
lughMt  benefit  and  importance  to  that  phice.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  1815,  on  tho  deadi  of  the  late  Mr. 
Serjeant  Palmer,  Mr  Ilnnninirton  was  appointed  his 
majesty's  commissioner  tor  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  England,  which  he  resigned  in  1819. 
grrjp^rit  Running'ton  pu!)li«hrd  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
*•  History  of  the  (common  I  aw  a  new  edition,  with 
COnnderable  additions  ;  Gilbert's  "  Law  of  Eject- 
ments RufTliead'u  "  Sututes  at  Large,  from  Magna 
Charta  to  the  -Ibth  George  IIL;"  "The  History, 
Principles,  and  Practice  of  the  Legal  Remedy  by 
Ejectment*  and  the  Rewiring  Actkm  £i»r  Maeoe  Fro. 
cess.** 

RUPERT.or  ROBERT  OF  1?  AV  ARIA,  PRINCE. 
^Tbia  brave  nobleman  was  the  third  son  of  Frederic 
deeUv  palatine  and  titular  king  of  Bohemia,  by 
(he  prinCLNs  Elizabeth  of  Knpland,  daughter  of  James 
L,  and  was  bom  in  1619-  Becoruiiig  an  exile  through 
Hie  nuafafftUBet  of  his  father,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  heoflTcred  services  to 
bis  uncle,  Charles  I.,  and  had  the  command  of  a 
eorps  of  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Ed>j;ehill  in  1C»'2, 
and  at  Chalgrave  Field  in  1643.  Soon  after  he  took 
Bristol,  and  obliged  the  enem)  lo  raise  the  sieges  of 
Newark  and  of  York.  He  displayed  hia  courage  at 
Marston  Moor  and  at  Naseby ;  but  hit  impetaosity 
and  imprudence  contributed  to  ih.'  Ilsa-trous  result 
of  those  engagemente.  He  afterwards  shut  himself 
up  In  Brittol ;  hut  having  rorrendend  that  place, 
;ifUT  a  short  niego,  to  Fairfax,  his  conduct  so  much 
displeased  the  king  that  he  dismissed  the  prince 
from  hia  aervice.  He  Umb  went  abcoad,  and  afterthe 
death  of  Charles  I.  he  was  made  comniander  of  that 
part  of  the  fleet  which  adhered  to  Charles  II.  in 
1648.  Prinee  Rupert  for  some  time  carried  on  a  pre- 
datory warfare  against  the  English,  and  at  length 
sailed  tu  trance,  and  joined  Cbarlea  II.  at  the  court 
of  Versailles.  His  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  scien- 
tific studies  till  the  restoration,  when  he  rettimed  to 
England.  In  1666  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
l^fitn  Monk,  to  the  cmnmand  of  a  fleet  against  the 
Dutch  i  and  in  the  next  war  with  Holland,  in  1673, 
wik  tBftde  admtral  of  the  fleet  la  1079  he  wie  no- 
minatetJ  3  mcmlier  of  tlie  new  privy  council  ;  but  from 
that  period  he  mtertered  but  little  in  public  aflUif, 
leading  a  retired  life,  and  speal  much  of  Ida  time  at 
"Windsor  castle,  of  which  he  was  |^ovemor.  Mnny 
useful  inventions  resulted  from  hia  studies,  among 
which  are  tlie  invention  of  prinee'a  metal,  and  the 
di<«rovpry  of  the  method  of  engraving  ia  BMIKKtiBtO. 
Hie  prince  died  in  London  in  1682. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN.— This  distinguished  Ame- 
rican was  bom  on  the  24th  of  December,  1745,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  in  17^9  entered  the  college  of 
Princeton,  where  lie  gra  luatcd  in  1760,  before  he  had 
completed  hia  fifteenth  year.  The  next  nx  yeara  of 
1^  hfe  were  defnted  to  die  atndyof  aiedidne.  Dur- 
ing his  noviciate  he  translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hip- 
nocrates  into  English,  and  abo  began  to  keep  a  note- 
bodt  of  remarkable  occuiteneee,  which  he  continued 
through  life.  From  a  part  of  this  rertir;!,  written  in 
the  seventeenth  year  of  the  author's  age,  we  derive 
thaoalyaceQualof  thaydtowfwwof  176aiaFhi- 
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1  ulelphia.  In  1760  he  went  to  Edinburgh  taitsdf 
at  the  university  in  that  city,  and  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.  there  in  1768.  The  next  winter  bei^a 
London,  in  the  spring  he  went  to  Fmee,  ia  At 
autumn  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  comnifOrt4 
the  oractice  of  his  profession.  Xnl769kevuelK>ed 
jflronaaor  of  chemistry  in  theeolleiteof  FUhd^lH^ 
and  when  in  1791  the  college  was  merged  in  tbenib> 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed  protesm 
of  tiie  institutes  and  practice  of  mMicine,  and  d  di- 
niral  prartire.  In  the  previous  year  be  had  hf:~^i 
to  publish  hid  new  principles  of  medicine,  depebiiif 
chiefly  for  the  cure  of  dieeaiea  iqion  bleediag  ad 
cathartics ;  and  these  wpr<»  more  or  less  devdoffd 
by  him  in  his  isucccbctive  armual  courses  of  leetum. 
for  the  subsequent  twenty-thre«  years  of  hit  Ufe. 

In  the  year  1793,  when  Philadelphia  was  deMk 
by  the  yellow  fever  to  an  extent  almost  e<{oal  tetta 
of  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  the  old  worli  tfe 
theories  and  the  active  strength  of  Dr.  Ilush's  geout 
were  put  to  teat  All  uie  pb>'«icians,  ferw 
time  after  the  commencement  of  this  di^ca'-f,  *r" 
unsuccessful  in  its  treatment.  Dr.  Rush  atkwitrii  i 
new  mode  of  treatment,  to  which  he  wa»  ha  If  ■ 
maniisrript  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Virginia,  rcsptfcef 
the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  there  in  1741. 
suoeaai  was  great,  and  naturally  brought  him  tpai 
increase  of  i»rarticp  lie  had  scarcely  a  mooaadl 
repose.  Wiuist  at  his  meals  his  houtie  was 
persons,  chiefly  the  poor,  waiting  for  his  advict; 
every  day  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  numscMaiff^ 
cations,  and  in  riding  through  the  itreeti  htm 
often  forced  to  tear  himself  away  from  f)€rson* 
attempted  to  stop  him,  and  to  drive  his  cbu  » 
epe«dily  as  poaiiDle  oat  of  the  reach  of  didrcnn 
Hi^  liu  essant  labours  of  hody  and  mind,  by  lui^: 
and  day,  nearly  coat  him  his  life ;  but  by  ua»±ij  *^ 
proper  treatment  he  was  rescued  from  the  tnt 
This  was  the  mo'?t  eventful  year  of  his  life.  sDotit 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  inferior  to  it* 
in  the  annals  of  medicine.  Dr.  Ruah  did  not  etaitt 
his  attention  e-frlii''ively  to  the  practice  of  top**- 
fession,  but  took  an  active  and  zealous  part  la  poiB- 
cal  affairs.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  libcrtj,  ai 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  ind^csi 
ence.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  nhysiciao«fno^ 
of  the  military  hospital  in  the  middle  deparwsli 
some  time  after  which  he  publiabed  his  obeenaMU 
on  hospitals,  army  diamMi,  and  die  eiaeia  «f  Ai» 
voluti.  n  on  the  army  and  people.  In  1 7o'  h*  ^  • 
member  of  the  oonvoition  of  Peiuiiaylvanta 
adoptioe  of  the  federal  constitntMo,  which  rseciT« 
his  warmest  approbation  During  the  laat  fourva 
years  of  his  life  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Umted  Sti'^ 
mmt.  Dt.  Baah  took  a  deep  interest  also  ia 
many  private  aflHociation^  far  the  advaoctiweilt  a 
human  happiness  with  which  Pennsylvaniasbeaiia 
He  was  an  honorary  member  of  many  of  the  hKn|T 
institutions,  both  of  America  and  of  ^''*^'f*\J^ 
1805  he  received  a  medal  from  the  king  of  '""'^ 
for  his  replies  to  certain  questions  resj^ectintf  ^ 
yellow  fever;  and  on  a  aimUar  account  he  wai 
aented  with  a  gold  medal,  in  1807,  fnm  tbs^ 
of  Etruria;  and  in  1811  die  em^»cror  of  Ru*iU 
him  a  diamond  ring,  as  a  testimony  of  hut  re«i«££^^ 
hia  metfical  character.  Hie  life  uf  Uiis  grtst  i»l 
good  man  was  tenninnter!  on  the  19th  of  Apti. 
in  the  sixty^eigbth  year  of  his  age.  >oi« 
iqghia  giaa*  labowaaaal 
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btwai  a  Tolamhioiu  writCTp  having  during  forty- 
nine  years,  from  the  mnateenth  year  of  his  age  to 
within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  been  constant  in 
th«  employment  of  the  jien.  His  printed  work*  con- 
^  of  eeren  roluraet,  tw  of  trhieh  trwt  of  moAcal 
■object!),  and  the  other  is  3  rollertionof  essays,  lite- 
rary, moral,  and  philosophical.  He  alao  wrote  vari- 
oQs  political  eesaya,  which  were  pnbMihrf  in  Ao 
papers  of  the  time.  From  the  result  of  his  indiridoal 
experience  and  obser^'ation,  he  established  more 
prmciplM,  and  added  more  Cscts,  to  the  science  of 
nediane  than  aU  who  had  pvaeadad  him  in  hie  na- 
tive country. 

RUSHWORTH.  JOHN,  an  indnalrkras  collector 
of  historical  matter,  who  was  bom  in  1607,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  student  at  Oxford,  which  he  quitted 
for  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  remained  until  ne  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  wae,  however,  mora  attached 
U  polite  than  to  law,  and  made  ft  nia  borinaaa  to 
attend  parliament,  the  star-chamber,  and  other  courts, 
when  important  buainesa  was  transactingt  in  order 
to  lakn  notoa  of  what  he  aaw  and  haanl  In  1600 

^      he  was  assistant  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons ; 

J  and  when  Sir'lliomas  Fairfax  became  general  of  the 
pailiamaHtafy  forces,  he  was  appointed  his  secretary. 

*  He  was  a  member  of  parliament  in  1658,  and  in  1 660 
he  was  re-elected  for  Berwick  in  the  healing  parlia- 
menL   In  1667  he  was  made  secretary  to  Sir  Or- 

^  lando  Bridges,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  but  after  the 
decease  of  that  lawyer,  was  arrested  for  debt,  and 
committed  to  the  king's  l)ench  ))nson,  where  he  died 

'  in  1690.  His  historical  collection  of  **  Private  J^m- 
mgta  in  State,  Weighty  Mattera  hi  taw,  and  R«Bna%' 
able  Proceedings  ir.  Parliament,"  was  published  at 
difl'erent  times,  in  folio,  until  it  amounted  to  eight 
iMriames,  including  the  trial  of  lha  eari  of  SinAnd, 

'  published  in  1686.  Tht  first  seven  n»lwa  Of  thate 
were  reprinted  uniformly  in  1721. 

'  RUSSELL,  LORD  WILLIAM. —This  distin- 
fniished  martyr  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  reliffious 

'  liberty  was  lK>m  in  1641,  and  educated  in  the  prin- 
ciplee  of  constitutional  freedom  espoused  by  his 
father.  He  appears  to  have  yielded  to  the  vortex  of 

*  dissipation  introduced  by  the  restoration,  but  on  his 
inarriaffe  with  Rachel,  daughter  of  the  carl  of  South - 
amotion,  hie  conduct  entirely  changed,  and  he  im- 
macKatiflydfawtad  hia  tahnla  into  mar  proper  chan- 
nel. The  family  of  thb  MbkDBa  WIB  Mth  aiidant 
and  honourable. 

Hwjr  were  in  poaaeaaion  of  landed  property  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  as  early  as  1221  we  fina  John  Rus- 
sell constable  of  Corfe  castle.  William,  in  1284,  ob- 
taioad  a  charter  for  a  market  at  his  manor  of  King- 
ston Ruisell;  and  in  the  first  of  Kdward  II  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  one  of  the  knights  for  the 
eoon^  of  Southampton.  Sir  John  Russell,  the  li- 
nes! oescendant  of  William,  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  in  the  s«:ond  and  tenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  His  sun,  John  Russell,  lived  at  Bar- 
wide  A  fortunate  occoRenoe  aome  years  after 
ofMnad  dia  way  to  waaMi  and  honour,  fn  tiio  twen- 
tv-first  year  of  the  reitrn  of  Henry  VII  .,  Philip,  arch- 
duke ot  Attstha,  and  in  right  of  his  wife,  king  of 
Oirtiiat  hanrtiw  eocomland  a  vfelant  storm  in  iiii 
paaaage  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  was  obliged  to  pnt 
wto  Weymouth.  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  who  Uved 
near  the  port,  entertained  him  in  the  best  manner  he 
■was  able,  till  he  could  acquaint  the  kin^  with  his  ar- 
rival.   In  the  mean  time  he  sent  for  Mr.  Russell, 
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who  had  travelled  abroad  and  waa  aaqnaintad  widi 
foreign  languages.    The  archdnke  wai  00  miidi 

pleased  with  Mr.  Russell  that  he  took  him  with  him 
to  court,  and  recommended  him  wamUy  to  the  king. 
He  WBR  iwmadiately  made  ona  of  As  gentlemen  of 
the  privy  chamber.  He  afterwards  attended  Henrf 
VIII.  in  hia  expedition  to  France,  and  was  present 
al thsldnig  of  Therooanne  and  Tonmay.  When 
the  latter  place  was  afterwards  gW^n  up,  the  orders 
from  the  king  to  deliver  it  mlo  the  hands  of  the 
French  were  directed  to  him.  In  1539  he  was  knighted 
by  the  earl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  of 
Morlaix,  in  Bretagne,  and  was  created  Lord  Russell 
in  1539.  For  tile  eminent  services  of  this  nobleman 
in  France,  where  the  vanguard  was  eotniated  to  hia 
command,  he  was  rewarded  w/Sx  many  hononra  and 
appointments  ;  and  all  these  were  crowned  in  1540, 
when,  on  tiia  diaaolation  of  the  monastories,  he  ob» 
tahicd  a  grant  ofihe  rectory  of  Taflitoek.  Francis, 
the  second  earl  of  Bedford,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  St  Quintin,  and  held  many  high  offices  under 
Qnaen  BUaaheA.  Hia  grandson.  Edward,  having 
died  without  issue  in  1627,  the  title  passetl  to  the 
issue  of  Sir  William  Russell,  the  first  son  of  Francis. 
Francis,  earl  of  Bedford,  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  draining  the  fens ;  he  was  also  a  great  leader  of 
the  county  party  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  it  was  the 
wish  of  Qiarles  I.  to  have  made  him  lord  high  trea- 
surer of  EogUnd.  William,  the  father  of  Lord  Rus. 
sell,  having  succeeded  to  the  earidom,  waa  partiy  in. 
strumental  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  but  he 
aftcrwarda  joined  the  Inng  at  Oxford.  His  second 
awwntWuHam  Laid  RnaaaU,  Hie  subject  of  th\» 
manoir.  Tha  period  to  wlikb  tho  adivB  lib  of  Lord 


Rusaen  belongs,  is  one  of  great  importance,   rrooi  * 

the  year  I670  to  1683  may  be  styled  the  middle  of 
the  great  contest,  which,  beginning  in  I64I  and  end> 
ingm  1089,  haa  been  very  properly  called  a  revela- 
tion of  half  a  century.  The  sons  of  Charles  I.  had 
confident  expectations  of  estabUshing  an  arbitrary 
moMMliy  in  England ;  and  on  the  other  aide  thero 
were  many  real  patriots,  determined  to  surrender 
their  liberties  only  with  their  lives.   At  this  period 
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•a  Btrugffle  took  place  betureen  the  crown  and  parlia- 
nent,  which  ended  in  the  complete  victorv  of  the 
former;  and,  had  not  Jamea  attacked  the  courch  as 
well  as  the  constitution,  would  probably  have  led  the 
way  to  despotism.  Tbe  triumph  of  Charles  IL  over 
h\i  parliament  was  scarcely  less  signal  than  that  of 
tbe  tnunipb  of  the  parliament  over  hi»  father,  and, 
like  it,  sealed  with  blood.    But  it  differs  in  one  par- 
tieular ;  althou^  Charles  II.  wm  finally  toccaBtfol, 
Ilia  lawfi  enacted  during  tha  oootatt  wtn  in  fiivour 
of  the  conquered  party.    While  this  strugj^le  was 
gamg  on.  Lord  Hussell  was  universally  conaidered  as 
tbe  bead  of  the  popular  party.  Hie  kinffhad  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  for  many  months,  but  was  at 
last  obliged  to  again  convoke  it.    Immediately  after 
it  met,  Lord  Russell  accused  theearlof  Dunley,  one 
of  the  cabinet  ministers,  of  mii^management  nt  tbe 
treasury,  and  of  having  said  at  the  councU-board  tiiat 
a  new  proclamation  was  better  than  an  old  law.  He 
concluded  his  speech  by  moving  an  address  to  ex- 
clude this  obnoxious  nobleman  from  the  king's  pre- 
tence and  councils  for  ever;  an<i  that  articles  of  im- 
peachment should  be  drawn  tip  against  him.  Iltete  ar> 
ttdea  w«ra  accordingly  deKveivd  next  day  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  by  Sir  Samuel  Bamardiston;  but,  on  a  di^  i- 
aioD,  they  were  all  rqected.  After  the  restoration  the 
liovM  ofcomMom  hM  been  noddled  to  the  purposes 
<jf  the  rnurt.  Not  less  thana  third  of  the  members  were 
placemen  or  pensioners.   Lord  Clifibrd  had  intro- 
duced, or  more  probtUy  extended,  tha  pfactiee  of 
■buying,  downright,  one  man  after  another.    Many  of 
the  more  indigent  class  trathcked  their  votes  for  a 
dinner  at  Whitehall,  and  a  gtmnfey  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  Others  had  the  expenses  of  their  election 
defrayed  from  the  treasury ;  and  it  was  common  for 
those  who  had  been  chosen  on  popular  grounds,  after 
a  few  violent  aneeches*  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
oooTl  Placed  beyond  the  fear  of  the  people  by  the 
lon>,^  conthuiant    of  parliament,  they  were  encou- 
raged in  the  hope  of  riches  and  promotion  by  tbe 
increadng  corruption  of  government.  Tbe  kmg,  on 
his  side,  endeavoured  lo  dispense  with  parliamenti* 
altogether.    Ue  made  a  new  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Vneaee,  which  contained  the  usual  stipulations  of 
nentrality  on  one  band  anf]  pen^inn  nn  the  other. 
At  this  time  he  was  so  utterly  abandoned  by  his  sub- 
jects that  he  (fid  not  dare  to  trust  even  his  ministers 
with  his  engagementa.  Ue  wrote  the  treaty  with  his 
own  hand,  and  confided  himself  entirely  to  none  but 
JLauderdale.   The  French  minister  wrote  to  his  mas- 
ter,  that  in  all  England  there  were  but  tbe  king  and  i 

the  dnke  of  Yo«k  who  embfwwd  hto  hiteraet  with  dieae  nnhappy  divisions  came,  heinadawyfrf*^* 

afft  ction  ;  nnrl  that  the  king  himself,  without  this   applications  lo  mc am!  though  he  was  unkrrrt 
new  treaty,  might  have  been  drawn  into  the  senti- 
menta  of  nis  people.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  after  the 
incetir!n:of  jirli  uTuntJjord  Russell  contended  strongly 
for  a  war  with  France, and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
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house  of  lords,  where  it  was  thronTi  out.  Avrm 
vengeance  waa  speedily  enacted  for  mch  detctninad 
measures  of  hostility  ajjainst  the  duke  of  Vark.  S« 
sensible,  indeed,  was  Lord  Uu$!>ell  of  bis  im^is, 
that  he  expressed  himself  to  a  friend,  that  be  m 
well  assured  of  falling  a  sacrifice.  "  for  arbitrtnr  go- 
vernment could  not  be  set  up  m  England  viilim 
wading  through  his  Uood." 

Lord  Russell  was  accused  of  pa(tidpatia|  is  ik 
Rye  House  plot,  and  after  his  examinatkn  Mor  As 
privy  council,  at  v,  hii  li  ('harles  presided,  "beloobd 
upon  himself  as  a  dying  man,  and  turned  hii  thoa|bi 
wholly  to  another  world.  Ha  read  nraeh  ia  lis 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  Psalms ;  but  whi]»:  :< 
behaved  with  the  serenity  of  a  man  prepared  ia 
death»his  friends  exhibited  an  honourable  aosimu 

E reserve  his  life.  Lord  Essex  would  not  leavf 'm 
ouse,  lest  his  absconding  might  mclme  a  jur  a 
give  more  credit  to  the  evidence  against  Lord  i» 
sell.  The  duke  of  Monmouth  sent  to  let  hioi  kM> 
be  would  come  in  and  run  fortunes  with  hin  i  W 
thought  it  could  do  him  any  service.  He  anivtn^ 
it  would  ha  of  00  advanlags  to  lum  to  km  ki 
friends  die  with  Irim." 

Thr  interval  between  bis  impri-onrr,?nt  aod  b 
trial  was  anxiouslv  spent  by  Lsdy  Rus«eU  m  inn- 
rstiomforhisderenee;  indiinHistbealkNNS.M 
on  this  critical  occasion,  his  faithful  consort  dispU^ 
an  heroic  constancy  and  aUachinent,  aiicort  wev 
anipkd  in  modem  times,  lliis  unfortunate aith 
man  was  broupht  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  trtas* 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1683.  Tbe  principal  eritiea* 
against  him  was  Lord  Howard,  and  some  notiaa  d 
the  value  of  the  testimony  of  this  wim—  ■qh 
gathered  from  the  following  report . — 

"  My  Lord,  I  appear  with  some  confusioa-  U 
no  man  wonder  that  it  ia  troubleaome  to  me.  M| 
lord,  as  to  the  questioii  Mr.  Attorney  puu  v»m 
this  is  the  accoimt  I  have  to  give  h  -  '  ?ryit£ 
known  to  every  onei»  bow  great  a  ferment 
in  Aa  dty  upon  oecsMon  of  the  long  dtspite 
the  election  of  shcnrf's  ;  nnd  thi=:  Foon  j .ri -luc > 
greater  freedom  and  liberty  of  speech,  one  ^ 
other,  than  parfaapa  had  basn  uaed  formerlj,  dMxf^ 
not  without  some  previous  preparHtinn*  and  diipia- 
tions  made  to  the  same  tiling.  Upon  inii  occsacc 
among  odiers,  I  wasacqunntsd  with  Captain 
a  person  that  bad  been  some  months  ia  £s^*^ 
being  returned  out  of  Ireland,  and  who  indeed  1 N 
not  seen  for  eleven  years  before-  But  he  caiw  ^ 
ma  as  aoon  as  he  came  out  of  Inland ;  aoii  vm 


his  fears  arising  from  cathofidsm  anda  standing  army. 
On  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament.  Lord  Russell 
found  himself  returned  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  two 
counties,  Bedford  aad  Herts,  and  made  his  election 
for  the  former.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  "  popish  plot,"  which  occurred  about  this 
period;  and  so  apprehensive  was  he  of  the  accession 
of  James  IL  that  oa  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
hill  "to  secure  owrioKgion  and  propertiea  in  case  of 
a  popish  siicrcs<!or.'*  His  lor  l.sliip  afterwards  ^r- 
conded  a  motion  for  bringing  in  the  exclusion-biii, 
vdA,  whan  passad  by  thteasKnoni^  cnmdit  np  to  ^ 


himself,  yet  being  brought  by  roe,  he  soon  pf^ ' 
confidence  with  my  Lora  Shaftednur,  andsssiha 

(Iprired  it  to  others,  when  this  unhappy  rent 
division  of  mind  was,  he,  having  before  get  oatf^ 
acquainted  with  many  persons  ol  tbe  city,  hsd  cais- 
ed  into  such  rnimsels  with  them  afterward  «■ 
the  effect  which,  in  the  ensuing  narrative.  I  shall »■ 
late  to  your  lordship.  He  caow  to  as^  ud  did  a- 
ouaint  roe  that  the  people  were  now  m  MMiM> 
that  all  their  interest  was  going,  by  that  vMiMS 
oflered  to  the  dty  in  their  elections,  that  thf.r  tt- 
resolved  to  take  some  coarse  to  pot  a  stop  tt)tf,<5 
were  possible !  he  told  me  there  weraaeftnics^^ 
and  riieotinnr'^  of  prf^ons  al>out  it,  and  P€\'eral  pf*** 
bad  begun  to  put  themselves  into  a  diq>osnws<^ 
preparsoOB  to  act  {  Ant         •       _  .i.^ 
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Helves  \7itl1  very  good  horses,  and  kept  them  in  the 
most  secret  ana  blind  stables  they  couid ;  that  diveru 
Iltd  inUmded  it,  and  for  his  own  part,  he  wm  resolv- 
ed to  embark  himself  in  it.    And  hannff  an  estate  in 
Ireland)  he  thought  to  despatch  his  son  thither,  (for 
he  had  a  good  real  estate,  and  a  great  stock ;  how  he 
dispoicd  of  hi«  real  estate  1  know  not);  but  he  order- 
ed his  son  to  turn  lus  stock  into  money  to  furnish 
him  for  the  occasion  :  this  I  take  to  be  about  Auguiit. 
Hia  son  was  sent  away.    Soon  after  this,  (he  soa  Dot 
Iteing  yet  returned,  and  I  having  several  aceoont* 
from  him  wherein  I  found  th>:  ffrjnt  iiUilion  grew 
higher  and  higher*  and  every  day  a  nearer  approach 
to  actioii,  I  toM  bim  I  had  a  necwiity  to  go  into 
Essex  to  attend  the  concerns  of  my  own  estate,  but 
told  him  how  he  might,  by  another  name,  convey 
lettera  to  ma,  and  gave  hkn  a  little  cant,  by  which 
he  might  blind  and  difignise  the  matter  ho  wrote 
about  when  I  was  in  the  country.    I  received  two 
or  tbna  tatten  tnm  Urn  Uut  gave  nw  an  account,  in 
that  disguised  state,  but  such  as  I  undprstood,  that 
the  a^otiation  which  he  had  wiili  uay  correapond- 
«Bta  waa  gouifc  on,  and  in  good  tandltioBi  and  it 
was  earnestly  desired  I  should  come  to  town  :  this 
was  the  middle  of  September.    I,  notwithstanding, 
was  willing  to  see  tba  nralt  of  that  ^«at  afiair, 
upon  which  aU  men's  eyes  were  fixed,  vhich  was  ths 
determination  of  the  shrievalty  about  that  time.  iSo 
I  ordered  it  to  fall  into  town,  and  went  to  my  house 
on  Saturday  night,  which  was  Michaelmas-day.  On 
Sunday  he  came  to  me  and  dined  with  me,  and  told 
me  (after  a  general  account  given  me  of  the  affairs  of 
the  timed)  that  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  secreted, 
and  withdrawn  from  his  own  house  in  Aldersgate 
iStreet;  and  that  though  he  had  a  family  settled,  and 
bad  absconded  himself  from  them,  and  divers  others 
«f  his  friends  and  confidants,  yet  he  did  deaire  to 
speak  to  me,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  hiin  to  slio  .v 
me  the  way  to  his  lodging :  he  brought  me  to  a  house 
Mt<he  lower  end  of  M^od  Streat.  one  Wataon'a  hoaaa, 
and  there  my  lord  tvas  alone.    He  told  me  he  could 
DOt  but  be  sensible,  how  innocent  soever  he  was, 
both  he  and  all  honest  men  were  Vttiafa  ao  long  as 
the  administration  of  in^tii  e  was  in  such  hands  as 
would  accommodate  all  tbingN  to  the  humour  of  the 
«ourt.  That  hi  the  aenee  of  tlua  he  thought  it  but 

rfasDnable  to  provide  for  hi';  cvn  safrty  hv  Avith- 
(irawiog  himself  from  his  own  house  into  thai  retire- 
ment. That  now  he  had  ripened  affairs  into  that 
laead,  and  had  things  in  that  preparation,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  he  should  be  able,  by  those  men  that  wouid 
be  in  readiness  in  London,  to  turn  tfia  tide,  and  put 
r»  Ktop  to  the  torrent  that  wa-?  ready  to  overflow. 
J  kit  he  did  complam  to  me,  tbat  his  design,  and  the 
design  of  the  public,  waa  very  much  obstructed  by 
the  unhandsome  deportment  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  my  Lord  KusseU,  who  tiad  withdrawn 
tJiemselvBib  not  only  from  hU  aaiistance,  but  from 
^eir  own  engagements  and  appointments.  For 
'^hen  he  had  got  such  a  formed  force  as  he  had  in 
f^ndon,  and  expected  to  have  it  answered  by  them 
in  the  country,  they  did  recede  from  it.  and  told 
hiin  they  were  not  in  a  condition,  or  pre  paraxon  in 
thf  rniintry,  to  be  concurrent  with  him  at  that  time. 
This  he  looked  upon  hut  aa  an  artificial  excuse,  and 
mm  ati  inatanea  of  tiidr  inlantiona  wholly  to  (foaart 
liitn  :  but  notwithstamKoK  there  was  such  prepara- 
tions naade  in  London,  that  if  they  were  willing  to 
loM  the  honmir  of  being  conogmat  ^risk  lbain»  he 
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ahlc  to  do  it  himself,  and  did  intend  speedily  to 
1  asked  him  what  forces  he  had  j 


wa 

put  into  execution. 

ne  said,  'Enough.'  Says  I,  'What  are  you  assured  off 
Says  he,  'There  is  above  ten  thousand  brisk  boys  are 
reiuly  to  follow  me,  whenever  I  hold  up  my  finger.' 
Says  I,  'How  have  you  methoded  this,  that  Uiey  shall 
not  be  crushed  ?  for  thore  will  be  a  great  force  to 
oppose  you.'  *  Yes,*  he  answered,  '  but  they  would 
possess  themselves  of  the  gates ;   and  these  ten 
tbouaand  men,  in  twenty-four  hoursj  would  ha  mol- 
tijdied  into  fivo  tunea  tno  nmnber,  and  ba  ible  to 
make  a  sally  out,  and  possess  thern-<elvcs  of  White* 
hall  by  beating  the  guards.*   1  told  him  thia  was  a 
Mr  itory,  and  1  bad  reason  to  thiidc  a  nan  of  bia 
figure  would  not  undertake  a  thing  that  mi^ht  i  rnve 
so  fatal  unless  it  were  laid  on  a  foundation  that 
might  give  a  prudent  man  groond  to  hope  it  wooU 
be  successful.    He  said  he  was  certain  of  it,  hut  con- 
fessed it  was  a  great  disappointment  that  tliese  lords 
had  fiulad  him :  I  told  bim,  I  waa  not  proiMad  irith 
an  answ»'  at  that  time  ;  that  he  well  knew  me,  and 
knew  the  general  frame  and  bent  of  my  spirit.  But 
I  told  him  I  looked  upon  it  aa  dangerous,  and  ought 
to  be  laid  deep,  nnd  to  he  very  well  weighed  and 
considered  of ;  and  did  not  think  it  a  fit  thmg  to  be 
entered  upon  without  the  concurrence  of  those  kNrdi} 
and  therefore  desired,  before  I  discovered  my  own 
inchnaliuu,  tu  discourse  with  those  lords.    He  did 
consent,  with  much  ado.  'But,'  says  he, '  vou  will  tod 
they  will  wave  it,  and  give  doubtful  an  d  deferring  an- 
swers, but  you  wiU  tind  this  a  trutii.'    1  went  to 
Moor  Park  the  next  day,  where  the  duke  of  Moa- 
mouth  waa,  and  told  nim  the  great  complaint  my 
Lord  Shaftesbiury  had  made,  that  he  failed  him.  Says 
he,  'I  think  he  is  mad !'  I  was  so  far  from  giving  him 
any  encouruement,  that  I  did  tdl  him  from  the  he- 
gmnhif^,  ami  so  did  my  Lord  Russell,  there  was  no- 
thing t(i       done  by  us  in  the  country  at  that  time, 
1  did  not  then  own  1  had  seen  my  lord,  but  spoke 
as  if  tbifl  were  broogbt  me  by  a  third  person,  beranae 
he  had  not  given  me  liberty  to  tell  them  where  his 
lodging  was.   Saya  I, '  M]r  lord,  i  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  Detter  account  of  thia  In  a  day  Cr  two:  ebatt 
1  convey  it  to  my  lord,  tliat  you  are  willing-  to  give 
a  meeting  V  '  Yes,'  saya  he,  with  all  my  heart ;'  thia 
waa  the  8nd,  3rd,  or  4tb  of  October:  I  came 

to  town  on  SatTirday,  and  T\aT  carried  to  him  on 
Monday;  and  1  suppose  tins  was  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
of  October :  on  Wodneaday  I  think  I  went  to  him 
again  (but  it  is  not  very  material),  and  told  him  I  had 
been  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  gave  him  a 
punctual  account  of  what  I  had  from  him ;  and  the 
duke  did  absolutely  di«own  any  such  thing;  and 
told  roe  he  never  did  give  him  any  encouragement 
to  proceed  that  way,  bManse  the  eonntriea  were  not 
in  a  disposition  for  action,  nor  could  be  put  in 
readiness  at  thai  time:'  says  my  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
'  It  is  Cdaai  they  are  afraid  to  own  it;  and,'  says  he, 
'I  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  some  artificial  bar- 
gain between  his  father  and  him,  to  save  one  another ; 
for  when  I  have  brought  him  to  action,  I  could  never 
s!^t  him  to  put  on,  and  therefore  I  suspect  biro;  and/ 
^aya  he  'levenl  honest  men  in  the  citybave  puzzled  me 
in  asking  how  the  duke  of  Monmouth  lived  says  he, 
'  they  puuled  m^'  and  I  could  net  anawer  the  quea> 
doBS ;  for  I  know  be  nratt  have  bia  \Mng  from  die 

king;  and,*  says  he,  'we  have  diiTi  rent  prospects;  we 

are  tor  a  commonwealth,  and  he  had  no  other  design 
but  Ida  own  peraonalinHHraattind  that  will  not  go 
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down  with  ray  paoplADOwCso  he  called  them),  they  are 
all  far  a  comroonvMldi :  and  then/  siyi  he, '  it  is  to 
no  purpose  forme  to  see  him  ;  it  will  out  widen  the 
Inreach,  and  I  dare  not  trui>t  him  to  come  hither/ 
Saya  I '  My  Lord,  that  is  a  good  one  indeed — dare 
not  ynu  trust  him,  and  yet  do  you  send  me  to  him 
on  this  errand  ?'  'Nay,'  says  he,  'it  is  because  we  have 
had  some  misunderstanding  of  late  ;  but  I  believe 
he  is  toue  emnwh  to  th«  intweat.'  Savs  I,  '  It  is  a 
gnat  unhappiBeM  to  take  this  ttme  to  fall  ontf  and 
T  tliink  it  is  80  ^Tcat  a  tlesi^.m  that  it  ought  tn  he 
ondertaiiea  with  the  greatest  strength  and  coahlion 
in  the  Uufdem/  Says  he, '  My  friends  are  now  gone 
80  fnr  that  thry  cannot  pull  their  foot  back  again 
without  going  further ;  for/  says  be,  '  it  hath  been 
connnniMBted  to  so  roanv  that  it  Is  impossible  to 
keep  it  from  taking  air,  and  it  raust  go  on.'  Saya  he, 
*  We  are  not  so  unprovided  as  you  think  for ;  there  are 
80  many  men  that  jom  w31  find  as  brisk  men  as  any 
in  England.    Besides,  we  are  to  have  1000  or  1500 
horse,  that  are  to  be  drawn  by  insensible  narties  into 
town,  that  when  the  int^urrection  is,  shall  be  able  to 
■cour  the  streata,  and  hinder  them  from  ibrmiiig  thnr 
farees  agunst        Mylord,  after  great anlati^nMnt 
upon  this  head,  and  heafls  of  the  like  nature,  I  told 
him  1  would  not  leave  him  thus,  and  that  nothing 
ahovM  aaliafV  me,  but  an  interview  between  him 
and  the  lord:  no,  I  could  not  olitnin  it;  but  if  I 
would  go  and  tell  them  what  a  torwardness  he  was 
in,  and  that,  if  they  would  do  tbeaiatlves  right,  by 
puttinfj  thpnr-rlvps  Tipnn  correspondent  action  in  their 
respective  places,  and  where  their  interest  lay,  well ; 
odaetwiss  ne  woiUd  go  awav  without  them  :  so  1 
went  a^in  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth.   I  spake  to 
lura  only  (1  never  spake  to  my  Lord  RiuiseU  then, 
only  we  were  together;  but  1  had  never  come  to  any 
dnm  conjunction  of  couaaela  in  myhfc  with  him  at 
^lat  time).   Says  1  to  dia  dnke,  *  Thia  man  ia  mad, 
and  his  madntss  will  prove  fatal  to  m  all  ;  he  hath 
been  in  a  fright  by  being  in  the  Tower,  and  carrira 
Aoaa  ftars{t3Knit  him  that  cloud  his  understanding : 
I  think  his  iurfgrncnt  hath  deserted  him,  when  ne 
goes  about  with  those  strange  sanguine  hopes,  that  1 
cattDot  see  what  should  support  him  in  the  |[round  of 
them.    Therefore,' says  I  '  pny  will  you  ptvehim  a 
meeting?' '  God-so,  says  the  duke, '  witti  ail  my  heart, 
and  I  daaisa  nothing  more.'   Now,  I  told  him,  I  had 
been  with  my  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  other  enlaiige- 
ments  that  I  need  not  trouble  your  lordship  with. 
'Well,'  says  he,  'pray  go  to  him,  and  try  if  possible  to 

get  a  meeting/  So  1  went  to  him,  and  told  him : — 
lays  I,  "nria  ia  agrealnnbappiness,  and  it  aearoa  to 
he  a  gri  at  absurdity  that  you  arc  so  forward  to  act 
alone  in  such  a  thing  as  thia.'  'Pray/  savs  1,  'without 
anymofv  to  do,  since  you  lunra  tiUa  eoniaenea  to  aeod 
for  mc,  let  me  prevail  with  you  to  meet  them,  and 

r'.ve  them  an  interview,  or  else  you  and  I  must  break, 
will  no  longer  hold  any  correspondence,  unless  it 
be  80.*  Says  he,  '  I  tell  you  they  will  betray  me.'  In 
short,  he  aid,  with  much  importunity,  yield,  that  he 
would  come  out  the  next  night  in  a  oisguise.  By 
this  time  it  was  Saturday ;  I  take  it  to  be  the  6th  of 
October ;  an  almanack  will  settle  that ;  so  the  next 
night,  being  Sunday,  and  the  shops  shnt,  he  would 
come  out  in  aooiiCMdaaiit»bacaRMd  in  a  o>ach,and 
brought  to  his  «WD  hooae,  wlrieh  he  thought  then 
was  safL"-t.  1  came  and  gavcthc  ilakt  of  Mcinmoiuh 
an  account  of  it;  the  duke,  1  supnoa^  conveired  the 
;toipyLordKmtoll{  wta  lanp- 


{Kised  both  would  haveba«i  there  aoeorAaf^y,  to  bare 
given  the  meeting;  hot  mst  monng  I  mod  Colo, 
nel  Rum«<f>y  had  left  a  note  at  mv  hpi'.if,  thit  t}.-? 
meeting  could  not  be  thai  day,  ri:t  ri  I  wentuitLe 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  he  had  had  the  aeoootbe- 
fore,  that  my  Lord  Shafteabury  did  apprehend  bin- 
self  to  be  in  some  danger  in  that  boose,  and  that  tbt 
apprehension  had  occsi^ioned  him  to  remove;  hst«t 
should  be  sttca  to  hear  from  him  nttwoorduwdqiL 
Wa  took  it  as  a  wavvr,  and  Hionglit  ka  M  &«■ 
thence  intend  to  abscond  himself  from  m,  air". 

graved  so  to  me,  for  from  that  time  1  nemnsbin. 
lot  Captain  Waleot  came  to  me,  aBd«ald]Mte 
he  was  withdrawn,  but  it  wa^  for  fear  bis  lodgiof 
might  be  discovered,  but  be  did  not  doubt  bat  isi 
week  he  would  let  me  know  where  bis  lodgisgvu 
but  told  me  within  such  a  time,  which  I  think  in? 
eight  or  ten  days,  there  would  be  a  miog ;  uA  i 
told  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  I  l>eUerebeteU 
my  Lord  Russell ;  and  we  believed  his  freoty  vatmnr 
grown  to  that  height  that  he  would  rise  UMHw^ 
ately  and  put  his  design  in  execution ;  %o  vt 
deavourad  to  pravent  iu  Uptm  whidi  uxj  Lord  &» 
sell  (I  waa  told)  and  Aa  (hriEs  of  MoanooA,  il 
fijice  llit  ir  nay  to  my  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  anJ  M 
persuade  him  to  put  off  the  day  of  rendesroni-  I 
had  not  this  from  my  Lord  RiiwaP,  hrlhiwt 
sjiitke  a  won!  to  hiin  ;  hnt  the  duke  told  tw  tpj 
Lord  Russell  had  been  with  him  (I  had  indetd  au- 
timation  that  he  had  been  with  him,;  but  the  dah 
told  rae,  says  he,  *  I  have  not  heen  with  him,  bat  oy 
Lord  Russell  was,  having  been  conveyed  by  Cokos 
Rumsey.'  After  this  day  waa  put  off,  it  seeas  it «" 
put  off  with  this  condition,  that  those  lords,  mii^ 
vers  others,  should  be  in  ivadiness  to  raise  the  c«i> 
try  about  that  day  fortnight,  or  thereabout* ;  fwtt  rt 
was  not  a  fortnight's  time  given :  *  and,'  says  the  dibt 
of  MottBioatfa,  'wehavepntit  off;  botnoarvtaai 
he  in  action,  for  there  is  no  holding  it  off  anyloefff 
And,'  says  he, '  I  have  been  at  Wappina  aUoiflit,  *^ 
a  eompeny  of  bolder  and  briA«Ml0«« 


I  never i  ^  ^ 

in  my  life  ;  nnd,'  says  he, 'I  hare  been  moii'i 
Tower,  and  seen  the  avenues  of  it ;  and  I  do  nottaiti 
it  will  be  hard,  in  a  little  time,  to  posama  amid* 
of  it ;  but,'  says  he,  *  they  are  in  the  wTDOg  wtyjA 
we  are  engaged  to  be  ready  for  them  in  a  fortaij*''. 
and  therefore,'  laya  ha,  *  now  we  mast  apply  oanei*<* 
to  it  as  well  as  we  can.'  And  tbereopoa  1  bii>" 
they  did  send  into  the  country ;  and  the  dahi  ■ 
Monmouth  told  rae,  he  spake  to  Sir.  Trenchard,sb» 
was  to  take  particular  care  of  Somerset^itti*^ 
diia  elivnmttanee ;  sar*  be,*  I  thonght  Mr.  Tmam 
had  been  a  brisker  fell  on  ;  for  when  I  had  toliS 
of  it,  be  looked  so  pale,  1  thought  he  would  Jc" 
swooned,  when  I  brought  bin  to  ihekinlt  af  ami; 

'and,'  faid  T,  '  Pny  po  and  do  what  you  cmi»*'f 
vour  acquaintances  /  and  truly,  I  thought  it 
nave  come  then  to  action.   But  I  went  the  next  diit 
to  him,  and  he  said  it  was  impossible ;  they  tosii 
not  get  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  to  stir  jrtt* 

"This  is  just  in  the>rder  it  waa  done.  Wtaa  UJ 
was  put  off,  then  they  were  in  a  gr^  banyi 
Captain  Walcot  had  been  so-eral  tin>es  wi*«*f'' 


Capti   

discoursed  of  it.  But  upon  this  disappoictroeot.  t-*^ 
said  it  slioiild  be  to  the  dishonour  of  th«  kink  ^ 
they  were  badiward  to  perform  their  |>aits ;  ittll  |»T 
wi  rf  resolved  to  go  on.  And  tl  i^  nad  camcvS* 
the  latter  end  of  (ktober.  About  the  irih  « 
Captain WakoC  eama  to m«^  and  tddm^^ 


I  Coogle 
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were  resolved  positively  to  rise,  and  did  believe  that 
a  smart  party  might  perhaits  meet  with  Bome  great 
men.  Thereupon  I  tohl  the  duke  of  it;  I  met  him 
in  the  street,  and  went  out  of  my  own  coach  into  bis, 
and  told  him  thai  then  was  some  dark  intimation 
as  if  there  might  be  some  attempt  upon  the  king's 
per«ion :  with  that  he  struck  his  breast  with  great 
emotion  of  spirit,  and  baid,  '  God-so,  kill  the  king ! 
1  will  never  auffiar  that.'  'ilien  ha  went  to  the  pUy- 
hoiMe  to  find  Sir  Hiomas  Arnntnmg,  and  aend  bira 
up  anil  down  the  city  to  put  it  off,  as  they  did  foi  inei  ly; 
and  it  was  done  with  that  aacceaa  that  we  were  all 
quieted  in  our  minda,  that  at  that  time  nothing  would 
b«;  dfinr  :  Vuit  upon  the  day  the  king  caua  fr  m 
Newmarket,  we  dmed  together:  the  duke  ot  Mon- 
mouth  waa one;  nod  there  we  had  a  notion  conveyed 
among^u':,  tlint  some  bold  act:  u  --'loulil  be  done  that 
day;  which,  comparing  it  with  tlic  kiug'K  cumtug. 
we  concluded  it  was  dedgnad  upon  the  king.  And 
I  remember  ray  Lord  Crey,  says  he,  '  By  God,  if  they 
do  attempt  any  such  thing,  it  cannot  fail.'  We  were 
in  great  anxiety  of  mind  till  we  heard  the  king's  coach 
was  coming,  and  Sir  'Ilioaiaa  Armatnng  not  being 
there,  we  apprehended  that  he  «raa  to  he  one  of  the 
party,  for  he  »  m>  n  it  there  'Hiis  failing,  it  was  then 
next  determined  (which  waa  the  last  alarum  and  news 
I  had  of  it)  to  be  done  upon  the  17di  of  November, 
the  anniversary  (if  Qiii  en  Klizabeth:  and  I  remember 
it  by  this  remark  i  made  myself,  that  I  feared  it  bad 
l)een  discovered,  because  1  saw  a  proclamation  a  little 
before,  forhid  Jint?  public  bonfires  without  leave  of 
my  lord  mayor,  it  made  some  impressions  upon 
me,  that  I  thought  they  had  got  an  intimation  of  our 
intention,  and  had  therefore  forbid  that  meeting, 
'litis,  therefore,  of  the  17  th  of  November  being  also 
disappointed,  and  my  Lord  Sbafteabnry,  being  told 
thing!  wen  not  ripe  in  the  eotmtrr,  took  shipping 
and  KOt  away ;  ana  from  that  time  I  heard  no  more 
of  him,  till  1  heard  be  was  dead.  Now,  Sir,  after 
this  we  all  began  to  tie  under  the  same  sense  and  ap- 

Erehenaioni  that  my  Lord  Shafteabury  did,  that  we 
ad  gone  so  far,  and  corn  muni  rated  it  to  so  many, 
that  it  waa  unsafe  to  make  a  retreat ;  and  this  being 
cowrideffad,  it  waa  alao  eonaidered  that  so  great  an 
affair  as  that  was,  consiKting  of  sucii  infinite  jurti- 
culars,  to  be  managed  with  so  much  ttQeness,  and  to 
have  so  manf  parte*  it  would  be  necessarv  that  there 
should  be  some  general  council,  that  ftriould  take 
upon  them  the  care  of  the  whole.  Upon  these  thoughts 
we  resolved  to  erect  a  little  cabal  among  ourselves, 
which  did  eonaiat  of  six  persons ;  and  the  persons 
were,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  my  lord  of  Essex,  my 
L  r  l  Uu8sell,  Mr.  Hampden, jnn.,  Algaraon  Sithiey. 
and  myself." 

On  this  heamy  evidence  waa  Lord  Ruaadl  con- 1 

demnr  1  to  (1,  ith  ;  and  after  the  verdict  bad  been  pro- 
nounced the  king  was  btrungly  solicited  in  his  behalf. 
But  Charles  was  inexorable  ;  he  dreaded  the  princi- 
ples and  popularity  of  Lord  Ru<;se11  ;  V.e  dt  eply  re- 
sented that  eagerness  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  had  opposed  him  in  the  late  parliaments.  Loid 
Russell  then  resigned  him«tplf  to  hi?  fate  with  admir- 
able fortitude.  His  lady,  that  he  might  not  be  shocked 
in  his  last  moments,  summoned  up  the  resolution  of 
an  heroine,  and  parted  from  him  without  shedding  a 
tear.  He  behaved  with  surprising  serenity  of  tem- 
per: immedi  ite] y  In foi  e  he  was  conveyed  to  the  scaf- 
fold be  wound  up  his  watch,  aaying*  with  a  smile,^ 

Now  I  hrnnB  done  widi  time^  and  mart  hmioafoiUi 

BiooBAPRv.— Vol.  II. 
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think  solelv  of  eternity.**  The  scaffold  was  erected  in 
Lincohi'a  Inn  FSelda,  that  the  triumph  of  the  court 

might  appear  the  more  conspicuous,  from  his  being 
conveyed  through  the  whole  city  of  London;  even 
the  populace  wept  as  he  passed  along  in  the  coach 
with Tillotson  and  Burnet.  Dr.  liui  nct  preached  two 
sermons  in  Newgate  to  Lord  KusscU  tlic  day  before 
he  suii'ered,  which  were  pubUshed  by  the  author  in 
1713.  In  the  preface  he  says,  "  I  had  been  with  the 
Lord  Russell,  m  Newgate,  four  whole  afternoons  be- 
fore that ;  for  be  desired  to  be  alone  till  twelve  of  the 
dock.  He  did  all  that  while  possess  bis  sold  with  so 
dear  a  aerenity,  in  auch  a  cahn  and  Chrtatian  manner, 
that  I  »u\\  reckon  it  a  particular  hap}iinei>!>,  as  well  as 
an  honour,  that  1  attended  then  ui>on  him.  fieforo 
I  preached  these  sermons  he  received  the  sacrament 
from  Dr.  TiUot-son's  hands.  When  the  office  waa 
ended  he  siiowcd  us  the  paper  he  had  prepared  for 
his  last  words.  We  had  some  discourse  with  him 
ahont  thf  lawfulness  of  coriMuhatifms  in  order  to  re- 
siTsiauce  m  the  state  in  which  iliui^s  were  then.  He 
thought  the  violence  used  in  the  mutter  of  the  sberiffii 
of  London  showed  a  design  to  destroy  such  men  as 
the  court  thought  stood  in  their  way,  of  which  he  was 
among  the  first  ;  he  praved  God  he  might  be  the  last. 
We  thiought  that  waa  inaeed  an  unjustifiable  account; 
till  a  total  aubverrion  came  we  etdl  thought  it  waa 
unlawful  to  resist.  He  said,  it  ^'.  niM  l  e  then  too  late; 
he  had  all  along  had  other  notions  oi  the  English  go- 
vernment, but  no  would  not  then  enter  upon  farther 
drljTites  in  these  matters.  He  sprnt  the  rest  of  the 
day  till  tow  ards  evening  in  devotion  i  then  his  child> 
ren  and  frienda  caroe  to  him.  He  spoke  to  his 
children  in  a  way  suited  to  their  agp,  ^vith  n  good 
measure  of  cheerfulness,  and  took  leave  oi  his  friends 
in  so  calm  a  manner  as  surprised  them  aU.  The  part- 
ing with  his  lady  was  not  so  easy  to  him :  she  staved 
with  bim  all  the  day  and  till  eleven  at' night ;  then  they 
parted  in  a  solemn, grave  silence.  31}'*^"  which,  when 
she  was  gone,  he  said  to  mo— 'lite  bitterness  of 
death  ia  now  past.' " 

'ITie  execution  was  jierformed  not  on  Tower  Hill, 
the  common  place  of  execution  for  men  of  high  rank, 
but  in  Uncoln's  Inn  Kelda,  in  order  that  the  dtiiena 
might  be  bumbled  by  the  spectacle  of  their  once  tri- 
umphant leader  carried  in  his  coach  to  death  through 
the  city,  a  device,  which,  like  most  others  of  the  kind, 

f reduced  an  effect  contrary  to  what  was  intended, 
n  passing,  he  looked  towards  Southampton  House  ; 
the  tear  started  in  bis  eye,  but  he  instantly  wiped  it 
away.  He  prayed  for  the  king ;  but,  with  a  prescience 
of  what  afterwards  happened,  ha  foretold,  "  that 
although  a  cloud  now  hung  over  the  nation,  his  death 
wotild  do  more  service  than  his  life  cotdd  have  done." 

Onr  space  w91  now  only  permit  us  to  notice  Lord 
Riis^tll'-i  speech  to  the  sheriffei,  on  deHvering  them 
the  subjoined  paper  upon  the  scaffold  just  before 
his  execution : — **  I  expected  the  noise  would  be  auch 
that  I  could  not  be  very  well  heard.  I  was  never  very 
fond  of  much  speaking,  much  less  now  $  therefore  I 
have  set  down  in  this  paper  tdl  that  I  think  fit  to  leave 
behind  mc.  (Jad  knows  how  far  I  was  always  from 
detiigMH  ugamiit  the  king's  person,  or  of  altering  the 
government;  and  I  still  pray  for  the  pnaamtuii  of 
both,  and  of  the  protestant  religion. 

"  I  am  told  that  Capt.  Walc^  has  said  something 
concerning  ray  knowledge  of  the  plot.  I  know  not 
whether  the  report  be  true  or  no,  but  i  hope  it  is  not; 
for  to  my  knowledge  1  avrer  aaw  him,  to  apeak  to  lum. 


tso 
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in  my  whole  life;  and  in  the  worda  of  a  dying  niun, 
I  kaoir  of  no  plot  eithor  agrinat  the  king't  life  or  the 
gorenimeDt.  But  1  hare  now  done  with  thit  world ;  I 
am  going  to  a  better.    I  forgive  all  the  world,  and  I 

thank  God,  I  die  in  charity  wiih  all  men  ;  ami  1  wish 
all  aineere  protestants  may  love  one  a&otker»  and  not 
nuke  rooin  for  popery  by  th^  ■ninioaiUes.'' 

niefollowinf?  is  the  substance  of  the  pupt  rdi  llrered 
by  Lord  Kusaell  to  the  ahenfi's : — "  1  thank  God  1 
find  myself  ao  compoMd  and  prepared  for  death,  and 
iny  thoughts  so  fixed  on  another  \^  urld,  that  I  hope  in 
God  I  am  quiet  from  setting  my  heart  on  this ;  yet  I 
cannot  foroenr  nam  the  setting  down  in  writing  a 

furtlirr  nrrnunt  of  my  condition  tO  be  left  behind  rac, 
than  I  wnl  venture  to  my  at  the  nlace  of  executiuo, 
in  the  noise  and  clatter  thmt  it  lue  to  be  there.  I 
bless  God  heartily  for  those  many  blessings,  which  He 
in  his  infinite  mercy  hath  bestowed  upon  roe  through 
the  whole  course  of  niy  life  ;  that  I  was  born  of  worthy 
and  good  parents,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  re- 
ligious edvortioo,  wfaidi  are  invaluable  bleeslngs ; 
far  t  ven  when  I  minded  it  least,  it  still  hung  about 
me  and  gave  me  checks }  and  has  now  for  many  years 
ao  influenced  and  poaaoiied  me,  that  I  feel  the  happy 
effects  of  it  in  this  my  ex'trtniit;-,  in  which  I  have 
been  so  wonderfully  (1  thank  God)  supported,  that 
neither  my  iropriaonnent  nor  fear  of  death  have  been 
able  to  disrntnpose  me  in  any  degree ;  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  found  the  assurances  uf  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  in  and  through  my  blessed  Redeemer, 
in  whom  only  I  trust ;  and  1  do  not  question  but  I 
am  going  to  partake  of  that  fuhiess  of  joy  which  is  in 
his  presence.    These  hopes,  therefore,  do  so  wonder- 
fully delight  me  that  I  think  this  is  the  happest 
liiiie  of  my  life,  though  others  may  look  upon  it  as 
the  saddest. 

"  I  have  lived,and  now  am,  of  the  reformed  religion, 
a  true  and  sincere  protestant,  and  in  the  oommunioo 

of  the  church  of  England  ;  though  I  could  never  yet 
comply  with,  or  rise  up  to,  all  the  heights  of  many 
people.  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  all  oor  diflbwicee 
were  removed  ;  and  tbnt  all  sincere  protcstantg 
would  80  lar  consider  tlie  danger  uf  popery  m  tu  lay 
•rido  their  heats  and  agree  against  the  common 
enerov,  and  that  the  chtirchmen  would  be  less  severe, 
and  the  dissenters  less  scrupulous ;  for  I  think  bit- 
terness and  perseeutioii  uo  it  oU  times  bod,  but 
much  more  now. 

**  For  popery,  I  look  on  it  an  ktolatrone  end 
bloody  religion,  and  therefore  thouj^ht  myself  hound, 
in  rov  station,  to  do  all  1  could  against  itj  and  by 
IbaC  I  foreeatr  I  dioidd  procure  such  great  enemies 
to  myself,  and  so  powerful  ont  s  that  I  have  been 
now  for  some  time  expecting  the  worbtj  and,  blessed 
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world,  and  would  aJways  nave  been  readv  lo  veotsic 
my  hfe  for  the  presen'iog  it;  and  woola  softr  mf 
extremity  rather  than  have  consented  to  uiy  dcu^a 
of  taking  away  the  king's  hfe;  neither  bad  any  inaa 
the  impudence  to  propose  so  Ijase  and  l^barouti 
thing  to  me;  and  1  look  upon  it  aa  a  very  tulbifff 
end  uneasy  part  of  my  present  condition,  that  tMt 
should  be  so  much  as  mention  made  of  so  vile  a  fict. 
though  nothmg  in  the  leant  was  said  to  prorc  utj 
such  matter,  but  the  contrary  by  my  Lord  H«s^ 
ard ;  neither  doea  any  body,  I  nm  confident,  l^ 
lieve  the  least  of  it;  so  that  1  need  not,  1  thtoii,  uy 
more. 

"  For  the  king,  I  do  sincerely  prav  frr  liim.  irJ 
wish  well  to  lum  and  the  luliun,  that  ihey  umj  tit 
happy  in  one  another;  that  he  may  be,  indeed,  tk 
delender  of  the  faith ;  that  the  protestant  religion, 
and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  may  U 
preserved  and  llourish  under  hi»  goTemment; 
that  himself,  in  his  uerson,  may  be  beinv  hoik  kos 
and  hereafter.  A«  for  die  dive  I  luad  m  thep»> 
scctttior,  of  till  popish  plot,  I  take  God  to  wilDctf. 
that  1  proceeded  m  it  in  the  sincerity  of  ny  bcsit, 
henig  then  really  eonvfaaced  (ae  I  am  eUU)  that  thai 
was  a  conspiracy  against  t>ic  Intij,  tlit  ir:  n,  ni 
the  protestant  rcligiun ;  and  1  likewise  profe«i)tbjt 


I  never  knew  any  thing,  diraetiv  or  indirectly,  aiFaqF 

practices  with  the  witnesses,  wliicli  I  look  upcr.  s<s> 


be  Godl  I  fall  bf  the  axe,  and  not  by  the  fiery  trial 
yet,  whatever  apprehensions  I  hnd  nf  p<»pfry,  ar.d  i)f 
my  own  severe  and  heavy  share  1  was  iike  to  liave 
under  it,  when  it  nhonld  pceyail,  I  never  had  a 
thought  of  doing  any  thing  against  it  baselv  or  in- 
humanly, but  what  would  consist  with  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom. 
And,  I  thank  God,  I  have  examined  all  my  actions 
in  that  matter  with  ao  great  care  that  I  can  appeal 
to  (Jod  Almighty,  who  knon  s  irj\  ht^art,  that  1  went 
on  sincerely,  without  being  moved  either  by  passions, 
by-enda,  or  ill  deeignt.  I  have  always  loved  my 
country  much  rnurp  than  mv  lifr,  and  never  had  any 
design  of  changing  the  government,  which  I  value, 
•nd  109k  Upon  M  OM  of  m  beet  govenuBMitt  ut  <bo 


Wrid  a  thinp  tliat  I  never  could,  have  enJurt*! 
for,  thank  (mkI,  falsehood  and  cruelty  were  nefaa 
my  nature,  but  always  the  farthest  from  it  im^pas- 
hle.    I  did  believe,  and  do  stUl,  that  popery  it 
ing  in  upon  this  nation,  and  that  those  tbatadrucr 
it,  wiU  stop  at  nothing  to  carry  on  tfaMsir  desiga.  1 
am  heartily  eorry  that  so  many  proteetaats  pit 
their  helping  hand  to  it ;  hut  1  hope  God  will  prt- 
aerve  the  protestant  religion, and  this  nation,  Un^ 
I  am  afraid  it  will  laU  undier  vtrv  great  triak.sy 
very  sharp  sufferings;  and,  indted.  li  i  .mpktytsi 
profaneness  that  abounds,  and  appears  »**  tcwlai- 
ously  bare-boed  everywhere,  gives  too  just  occasun 
to  fear  the  worst  thin-^  that  can  befal  a  peoju  1 
pray  God  prevent  it, and  give  Lhu»c  who  lMVi»^««ii 
a  concern  for  the  public  goo<),  and  have  sppcstiki 
hearty  for  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  am  lk( 
protectant  religion,  grace  to  live  so,  that  liitf  but 
not  cast  a  reproach  on  that  which  they  endesTMrei 
to  advance,  which  (God  knows)  has  often  girea  w« 
sad  thooghts;  and  1  hope  eneh  of  my  friends  as  bit 
think  they  are  touched  by  this,  will  not  Uke  uktl 
say  in  ill  part,  but  will  endeavour  to  amcad  tkm 
ways,  and  live  suitable  to  the  lulea  of  the  tree  » 
formed  rehgion,  which  is  the  only  thiii^:  iha  ess 
adminiater  true  comfort  at  the  latter  end,  and  R- 
have  a  man  when  he  comes  to  die.   Aa  Ar  «f 
sent  condition,  I  bless  God  1  hare  no  reptnuf  is 
iny  heart  at  it.    I  know,  for  rav'  sms,  I  have  deaorti 
much  worse  at  the  hands  of  God;  eo  tlHt  I  ikiT 
fully  submit  to  so  small  a  pimishmfnt  an  the  >*m 
taken  off  a  few  years  sooner,  and  tlie  hemif  sa^  » 
spectacle  to  the  world.    I  do  fredy  forgive  all  tbt 
world,  particuhurly  tboee  concerned  in  taking  saaf 
my  life ;  and  I  desire  and  conjure  all  my  fnmii* 
think  of  no  revenge,  hut  to  submit  to  the  hoh 
of  God,  into  whose  hands  I  raaiga  mvaalf  taotdj- 
But  to  look  baekalittlei  I caaMt  tmt  «i«a 
touch  about  the  bill  of  exdnaion,  and  show  tl<  tt*- 
son  of  my  appearing  in  that  ^MM^■r^^  wiua>  » 
•hart,  ii  tU»-.|hin  thought  the  m^'mmA 
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daa|(er  of  popery,  and  that  the  expectations  of  a 
popish  successor  (as  I  have  said  in  parliament)  put 
the  king'H  life  likewise  in  much  danger,  that  I  sa>v  no 
way  so  efiectual  to  secure  botli  as  such  a  bill.  As 
to  the  limitations  that  were  proposed,  if  thef  were 
sincerely  offered,  and  had  passed  into  a  law,  the 
duke  then  should  have  been  excluded  from  tlie 
power  of  a  king,  and  the  government  quite  altered, 
and  UtUa  more  than  tha  naiiM  of  a  king  left ;  so  I 
could  not  me  dther  aiii  or  fsnh  in  the  one.  when  all 
the  people  were  willing  to  admit  of  the  other;  but 
thought  it  better  to  have  a  king  with  his  prerogative, 
■nd  me  nalioii  easy  and  safe  under  him,  tium  a  king 
without  it,  which  would  breed  perpetual  jealousies 
and  a  contioual  struggle.   All  this  I  say  only  to  jus- 
tify myself,  not  to  inflame  other*,  though  I  cannot 
hut  think  rny  pnrne^tncss  in  that  matter  has  had  no 
simll  ludueuce  in  my  present  suffering.s.  But  1  have 
now  done  with  this  world,  and  am  gnmg  to  a  king- 
dom which  cannot  be  moved.    And  as  to  the  con- 
spiring to  seize  the  guards,  which  is  the  crime  for 
which  I  am  condemned,  and  which  is  made  a  con* 
stnictive  reason,  for  taking  away  the  king'a  life,  to 
bring  it  within  tiie  atatute  of  Edward  III.,  I  shall 
pive  this  true  and  cli  ar  ^ii  count: — I  ncTcr  wa.s  at 
Mr.  Shephard's  with  that  company  but  once,  and 
thmwaa  no  undertaking  then  of  aecttring  oraeizing 
the  guards,  nor  nny  a  ppointed  to  view  or  c\n  inn- 
them.    Some  discourse  there  was  of  the  feasible- 
ness of  it;  and  several  times  by  accident,  in  general 
discourse  elsewhere,  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a 
thing  which  might  easily  he  dune,  hut  never  consented 
to  as  a  thing  6t  to  be  done.  And  I  remember  particu- 
larly, at  my  Lord  Shaftes!)ury's,  there  heinij  «r>inp 
general  discourse  of  this  kind,  I  immediately  tiew  out 
and  exclaimed  against  it;  and  asked,  if  the  thing  suc- 
ceeded* what  must  be  done  next,  but  mastering  the 
|ruard*  and  lulling  them  in  cold  blood?  which  I 
looked  upon  as  ,l  detestable  thing,  and  so  like  a 
popish  practice,  that  1  could  not  but  abhor  it.  And  at 
the  aame  time,  the  dulte  of  Monmouth  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  t'l  1  :n   \  .  rv  kindly — '  My  Lord,  I 
aee  yon  and  i  are  of  a  temper;  did  you  ever  hear  so 
hornd  a  tiling?'   And  I  must  nean  do  him  justice 
to  declare,  that  I  ever  oi)SC'rved  in  him  nn  alihor- 
rence  of  all  base  things.    As  to  my  going  to  Mr. 
Shephard's,  I  went  with  an  intention  to  taste  iheny; 
for  he  had  promiseil  to  r«serve  for  me  the  next  very 
good  piece  he  met  with  when  I  went  out  of  town; 
and  if  he  recollects  himself,  he  may  remember  I 
asketl  him  about  it,  and  he  went  and  fetched  a  bottle; 
but  when  I  tasted  it,  I  said  it  was  hot  in  the  mouth, 
and  dcHired  that  whenever  he  met  with  a  choice 
piece,  he  wotild  keep  it  for  me,  which  he  pomised. 
I  enlatfe  the  more  upon  thie,  beeaose  8tr  George 
JefFcries  in-^imn'c  l  to  the  jury,  a.s  if  I  had  made  a 
story  about  gomg  thither ;  but  i  never  said  that  was 
the  onlf  reason.   I  will  now  truly  and  phunly  add  the 
Test.  I  was,  the  day  before  this  Tneeting,come  to  town 
for  two  or  three  days,  as  I  had  done  once  or  twice  be- 
fore, having  a  very  near  and  dear  relation  lying  in  a 
languishirtcf  anr?  f?('^]>frrife  rrinflition;  and  the  duke  of 
Nlonmouth  eaiue  to  me,  and  told  me.  he  was  extremely 
0lad  I  was  come  to  town,  for  my  Lord  Shaftaidiury 
aund  aome  hot  mm  would  undo  ua  aU.   '  How  ao,  my 
ILnord?*  I  sand — *Why  (answered  he)  they  will  cer- 
tainly do  some  disorderly  thing  or  other,  if  great  care 
l>e  not  taken  i  and  therefore,  for  God'a  aake,  use 
yon  codeftfoiv  with  your  fmndi  to  pment  any  { 
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thing  of  this  kind.'  Ue  told  me  that  there  would 
be  company  at  Mr.  Bhephard'a  that  night,  and  de. 
sired  me  to  be  at  home  in  the  evening,  and  he  wmil  i 
call  on  me,  which  he  did.  And  when  1  came  into 
the  foon,  I  nw  Mr.  Rurosey  by  the  chiarnqr*  Iboaffh 
he  swears  became  in  aftenvnrtl ;  nm.]  there  were  thine^s 
said  by  some,  with  much  muie  iRaL  llian  judgment, 
which  I  did  sufficiently  disapprove :  and  yet  for  these 
things  I  stand  condemned!  hut,  I  thank  God,  my 
part  was  sincere  and  well  meant.  It  is,  I  know,  in- 
ferred from  hence,  and  pressed  to  me,  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  these  heata  and  ill  deaupaa,  and  did 
not  discover  them.  But  tiiia  eould  be  trat 
p.i^ion  of  treason  at  niost;  so  I  die  innocent  of  the 
crime  1  stand  condemned  for.  1  hope  nobody  will 
imagine  that  ao  mean  a  thooffht  dunild  enter  into 
me  as  to  go  nlinut  to  save  myself  by  accusing  others; 
the  part  tint  HDine  have  acted  lately  of  that  kind 
has  not  been  .nut  h  aa  to  invite  me  to  love  life  at  such 
a  rate.  As  for  th?  Kcntt^nce  of  death  passed  upon 
mc,  1  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  hard  one;  for  no- 
thing was  awom  agunst  me  (whetlier  true  or  false  I 
will  not  now  examine)  but  some  discourses  about 
making  some  stirs;  and  this  ia  not  levying  war 
against  the  king,  which  is  treason  hy  the  statute  of 
Edward  liL,  not  the  consulting  and  discoursing 
about  it ;  whkh  waa  aU  that  ia  witneaaed  i^unat  me; 
but,  by  a  strange  fetch,  the  design  of  seizing  the 
guards  was  construed  a  design  of  killing  the  king; 
and  ao  I  vnm  in  that  caat. 

".\nd  now  I  have  truly  and  sincerely  told  what  my 
part  was  in  that  which  cannot  he  more  than  a  bare 
misprision;  and  yet  I  am  condemned  as  guilty  of  a 
(Ips'ir^n  of  kiUing  the  kiriLT  1  ]>'ay  God.  lay  not  this 
to  lae  charge,  iieitiier  ot  liie  kmg,  council,  nor  judges, 
nor  sheriffs,  nor  jury;  and  for  the  witnesses,  I  pity 
them,  and  wish  them  welL  I  shall  not  reckon  up 
the  partictdara  wherein  they  did  me  wrong ;  I  had 
rather  their  own  conscience  would  do  that;  to  which, 
and  the  mercies  of  God,  1  leave  tbemi  only  i  shall 
aver,  tliat  what  I  aaid  of  my  not  hening  Colond 
Rumsey  deliver  any  message  from  my  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  true ;  for  1  always  detested  lying,  though 
never  so  much  to  my  advantage.  I  hope  none  will 
be  so  unjust  and  uncharitable  as  to  think  I  woidd 
venture  on  it  in  these  my  last  wordH,  for  which  1  am 
soon  to  give  an  account  to  the  great  God,  the  searcher 
of  hearts  and  judge  of  all  things.  From  the  time  of 
choosing  sherids,  1  concluded  the  heat  in  that  matter 
would  prodltet  something  of  this  kind;  and  I  am 
not  much  surprised  to  find  it  fall  upon  met  and  I 
wish  what  is  done  to  me  may  put  a  stop,  and  ntiate 
some  people's  reven^je,  and  that  no  more  innocent 
blood  be  shed;  for  1  must,  and  do  still  look  upon 
mine  to  be  aneh,  mnea  I  know  I  was  guilty  of  no 
treason:  and  therefore  would  not  betray  my  inno- 
CMicy  by  flight  (though  much  pressed  to  it),  of  which 
I  do  not,  I  llnnk  God.  yet  repent,  how  fatal  soever 
it  may  have  seemed  to  have  proved  to  me;  for  I 
looked  upon  my  death  in  this  manner  (I  thank  God) 
with  other  eyes  than  the  world  doat.  I  know  I  aaid 
Imt  litrle  rtt  thp  trnl.  and  I  suppose  it  looks  more 
like  liiuuceuce  thaa  guiit.  I  was  ulso  advised  not  tO 
confes.s  matter  of  fact  plainly,  since  that  certainly 
must  have  brought  me  within  the  guilt  of  misprision ; 
and  thus,  being  restrained  from  dealing  frankly  and 
openly,!  chose  rather  to  say  little  than  to  deftart  from 
that  ingenuity  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  had  carried 
along  vilh  vain  tlM  fonner  part  of  my  life;  and  •» 
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could  easier  bt  ^ent,  and  leave  the  whole  matter  to  I  one« ;  and  although  neither  could  bare  oooie  too 
the  cotuciencee  of  the  jury,  than  to  make  the  last  and  lOon,  yet  1  could  not  wonder  they  elad  ee  loBf. 

eolemnest  part  of  my  life  80  different  from  the  course '  The  rigotir  of  the  season  has  been  a*  extreme  if 


of  it,  a8  the  using  little  tricks  and  evasions  must 
kave  besni  nor  did  I  ever  pretend  tn  any  great 
readiness  in  speaking.  I  wish  those  gentlemen  of 
the  law,  who  have  it,  would  make  more  conscience 
in  the  use  of  it,  and  not  run  men  down,  and,  by 
■tnins  and  fistchee,  impowoneaajand  willing  juries, 
to  the  rain  of  innocent  men ;  for  to  kill  by  forms  and 
siil)tli  tirs  of  the  law,  is  the  wor-^t  sort  of  murder. 
But  1  wish  the  nigo  of  hot  men,  and  the  partiality  of 
jnriea,  nay  be  alopped  widi  ny  Mood,  which  I  would 
offer  up  with  so  much  the  more  joy  if  I  thniiLrlit  I 
should  be  the  last  that  were  to  suffer  in  such  a  way. 
Since  my  aentence  I  have  had  few  thoogbta  but 
preparatory  ones  for  denth;  yet  the  importunity  of 
my  friends,  and  particularly  the  best  and  dearest 
Wife  in  tha  world,  prevailed  with  me  to  sign  petitions, 
and  make  an  address  for  my  life,  to  which  I  was 
ever  averse;  for  (I  thank  God)  though  in  all  respects 
I  have  lived  the  happiest  and  contentedst  man  in  the 
world  (for  now  very  near  fourteen  yeara),  yet  I  am  ao 
willing  to  leave  all,  that  it  waa  not  without  difficulty 
that  1  did  any  tliinfj  for  the  saving  of  my  life,  that 
was  begging;  hut  I  was  willing  to  let  my  friends 
aee  what  power  they  had  over  hm^  and  dial  I  waa  not 
o!)Htinale  nor  sullen,  but  would  doaBytHuDg  that  an 
honest  man  could  do  for  their  aatisfaction,  which 
was  the  only  motive  that  awayed  or  bad  any  weight 
with  me  And  now,  to  sum  op  all,  as  I  had  not  any 
design  against  the  king's  life,  or  the  life  of  any  man 
whatsoever,  ao  I  sever  was  in  any  contrivance  of 
altering  the  government.  What  the  heats,  passions, 
and  vanities  of  other  men  have  occasioned,  I  ought 
not  to  be  responsible  for,  nor  could  1  help  them, 
thoiwh  1  now  aofier  for  then.  But  the  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done,  into  wfaoat  handt  I  commend  my 
spirit!  and  trust  that  '  Thoa,Omoat  merciful  Father 


ever  was  known  in  England,  or  in  the»e  paru  oi\he 
world ;  but  a  little  time  of  patience  has  carried  u 
through  all  the  inconi'eniencies  and  hardship  of  it, 
yet  not  without  very  gieat  and  very  sharp  sufenngi 
to  numbers  of  the  poorer  sort ;  the  consideratioa  of 
which  ia  a  most  fit  contemplation  fbrny  aad  thoughts 


whose  sufferings  of  another  nature  will  have  •  B> 

period  ;  and,  by  faith  and  trust  in  God,  a  happT  itx. 
when  I  shall  for  ever  (aa  ia  my  hope  my  Iovm  kii' 
is  now)  be  enabled  to  perfonu  the  eveilaaliiv  nnd 

obedience,  which  here,  by  reason  of  those  stroof  ia- 


hast  ibfgiven  all  my  tranagressions,  the  sins  of  my  1  pressions  things  in  this  Ufe  of  sense  make  opoa  m, 
yonth,  sind  all  the  errora  of  my  past  life,  and  that  m  much  weakened.   Bat  I  am  nneh  eaeonafsi^ 

thou  wilt  not  lay  my  secret  sins  and  ignorances  to  I  vour  allowini?  that  I  have  a  just  sense  of  son«V,ai 


lay  my  secret  sins  anri 
my  charge,  but  wilt  graciously  support  me  during 
that  emttl  time  of  life  now  before  me,  and  asaist  me 
in  my  last  momaBts,  and  not  leave  me  then  to  be 
disordered  by  fear*  or  any  other  temptations,  but 
make  tho  light  of  thy  eomtenance  to  shine  upon 
me.  Thou  art  my  sun  and  my  shield,  and  as  tnou 
eapporteot  me  by  thy  grace,  so  I  hope  thou  wilt 
hereafter  crown  me  with  glory,  and  receive  me  into 
the  fellowship  of  angela  wad  eaints.  in  that  blessed 
inheritaaee  TOurehaeed  for  me  by  mv  most  merciful 
Redeemer*  who  is,  I  trust,  at  thy  right  hand,  prepar- 
ing a  plaoa  for  me,  and  is  ready  to  receive  me ;  into 
wnaoa  handa  I  eomnend  my  spirit  !*"  Lord  Rnaaall 

died  as  he  lived;  to  the  last  the  friend  of  truth,  pio> 
testantism,  and  the  lilterties  of  his  country. 

RUSSELL.  LADY  RACH  EL— ThisdisUnguisbed 
lady  was  the  wife  of  the  above  nobleman,  and  as 
celebrated  for  her  devotion  to  her  husband  as  she 
waa  for  her  literary  eminence.  She  was  horn  in  1636, 
married  to  Lord  Russell  in  1667.  and  survived  him 
about  forty  vears.  But  few  particulars  of  Lady 
RtMsell's  life  have  been  preserved,  but  her  "  Lettere" 
have  been  often  reprinted,  one  of  which  we  take  as  a 
apecimen.  It  waa  written  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fitx- 
William  ; — 

"  1  have  received,  good  Doctor,  your  friendly 
latter  and  aseellent  prayera,  indeed,  vaiy  ezedlant 


just 

that  you  saw  not  my  mourning  so  much  tobe< 
demned  as  yon  apprehended  they  were;  it  eiatssm 
better  to  struggle  for  my  duty,  than,  when  doiof  a! 
I  can,  to  think  I  do  so  ill,  that  I  may  have  retsoel* 
be  amazed,  and  fear  a  punishment  in  both  sttla: 
but  my  merciful  Father  truly  knows  the  sharpoesi^ 
my  sorrowa,  and  the  weakness  of  my  per«oB,B« 
fitted  to  stand  out  a^pdnat  such  storms;  butsrithhi 
help  we  can  do  all  things.  Aa  to  the  two  poiattjatf 
letter,  Doctor,  innate  upon,  I  will  lirat  aayferayaft 
1  am  very  confident  I  shall  ever  so  take  either  4» 
reproof,  caution,  or  advice  of  a  friend  in  such  a 
ner,  as  I  ahall  never  lose  a  fnend  for  acting 
of  one  to  me,  who  shall  make  at  least  this  ad*ina^* 
by  finding  such,  that  1  shall  be  subject  to  the  fewer  it- 
liberate  follies;  by  sudden  acts,  I  expect  to  be  guihyo^ 
m  a  n  y ,  left  to  th  e  trouble  an  d  d  i  stracti  on  of  choice  aloac. 
as  I  must  now  be.  Therefore,  good  Doctor,  let  mt  «»• 
gage  you  to  continue  the  earoe  way  of  procetriri. 
though  I  may  not  always  comply  with  what  yoeai* 
to  me,  ^et  that  may  he  the  best  for  me.  if  I  csv 
discern  it  so.  Now  for  the  first  particular  conceraaf 
a  cbapUin,  1  aball  not  be  untractable.  I  toU  joa| 
conld  not  Hve  under  my  diatrnaee  withovt  eae:  m 
the  dielay  1  touched  upon,  the  distance  of  time  t"* 
before  1  aball  be  settled,  so  as  to  require  the  bm« 
one,  will  mnch  take  off  ny  flawner  ■hjaciient 
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at  to  dit  d«fioitioB  of  a  pradent  person,  yott  and  I 

shall  reconcile  it  to  the  same  thing.  I  approve  with 
you  the  church  of  England  the  beat  church,  the  best 
officM  and  service*  in  it,  upon  the  fare  of  the  earth, 
that  we  know  of;  but,  8ir,  I  shall  covet  one  so  mo- 
derate as  not  to  be  impatient  and  pa<;siunate  against 
«dl  euch  as  cannot  think  to  too;  but  of  such  a  temper 
a?  to  ))c  able  to  cnn^fff  y'<»riffahly  with  such  as  may 
have  freedom  in  my  taimly,  though  not  of  it,  without 
giving  offence,  and  I  take  it  tfaelieit  way  d  gaining 
good  people  to  our  opinions. 

**  As  to  your  kind  offer  of  assistance,  whenever 
caute  for  it,'  I  shall  ever  nae  a  freedom  with  you,  Sir ; 
but.  as  a  fit  return,  remember  an  old  proverb,  not  to 
Hpiir  a  free  horse  too  fast.  Sir,  your  circumstances, 
uud  my  heavy  ones,  may  moet  likely  render  that  un- 
fit ;  but  I  shall  not  in  appearance  be  soon  in  want, 
seeing  my  removes  next  summer  will  probably  be 
very  uhort.  For,  having  an  eye  upon  any  particular 
peiWMkp  I  mutt  approve,  and  thank  vou  for  your  kmd- 
nnt  in  it;  bat  if  yon  have,  let  it  oe  so;  the  person 
may  not  know  it,  for  this  reason ;  several  that  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  me  often  in  ooy  first  extremi- 
tiet,  urged  my  doing  what  yon  have  since  done;  and 

to  them  I  answered  a»  1  liave  to  you." 

RUSSBLU  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent^byticiaD, 
trho  was  a  native  of  Edinbui^,  in  which  etty  he  re- 
ceiver! h:s  (  ducation,  and  having  taken  his  d  u'l  i  "f 
M.D.,  he  came  to  London,  but  afterwards  sailed  to 
Aleppo,  where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Eng> 
lish  factory  there.  White  there  he  employed  all  his 
leisure  in  the  collection  of  information  relative  to  the 
natural  productions  of  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  appeared  in  1756,  in  a  work 
f  ntitled  "The  Natural  History  of  Aleppo  and  the  Paritt 
Adjacent*'  Three  years  after  Dr.  Russell  returned  to 

England,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians 
to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  which  office  he  held  till  hi» 

death,  which  took  pl.ire  in  177'>. 

RUSSELL,  \VILLl.\>f,  n  hnrh-dornr  rnn'^^ir,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1777.  At  lite  ageof 
eight  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Cope,  organ- 
ist of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  but  his 
father  being  partial  to  cathedral  music,  engaged  also 
Shrubsole,  the  organist  of  Spa  Fields  chapel,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
organist  at  Bangor,  to  instruct  his  son  in  cathedral 
service.  An  ardent  de.sire  to  attain  eminence  in  his 
profession  first  led  Russell  to  examine  the  writings 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart*;  and  it  wa«,  perhaps,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  an  attentive  study  of  their  scores,  that 
he  might  date  his  great  knowledge  and  excellence  in 
the  art,  both  aa  a  performer  and  composer.  In  the 
year  1789  his  father  appointed  him  hi.s  deputy,  as 
organist  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  officiate  there  till  the  autumn  of  1793,  when 
be  was  appointed  organist  of  Queen  Street  chapel, 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  At  the  time  that  he  was  en- 
f^^aged  in  this  chapel,  a  cathedral  service  was  per- 
formed there  by  a  small  but  very  resfiectahle  choir. 
Rustiell  continued  in  tins  engagement  till  the  middle 
of  1798.  He  then  returned,  for  about  three  months, 
to  St.  Mary's,  Alderinanlmry,  till  September  of  the 
same  vear,  when  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Ann's, 
limehouse.  In  18U1  he  was  unanimously  elected 
organist  of  the  Foundling  chapel.  In  the  year  170S 
he  had  been  a  candidate  with  mx  others  for  this  situ- 
ation, at  the  resignation  of  Grenvillo}  but,  owing  to 
the  powerful  intereat  that  bad  baemnadeforthe  par- 
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eon  who  succeeded,  hie  widiM  vara  at  that  time 

frustrated-  With  re.«ipect  to  his  theatrical  engag-e- 
ments,  Russell's  etiire  was  a«  piano-forte  player  and 
composer  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  Uie  year  1800.  Ha 
continued  to  hoM  tlu  =t  Mtnat inns  lor  four  seasons, 
till  a  change  of  proprietors  took  pUce,  and  Reeve  pur- 
chased  an  tigbtn  in  the  concern,  after  which  his  aer- 
vices,  of  cotirse,  were  no  Iohj^mt  wanted.  In  1801 
the  managers  of  Coveut  Garcien  theatre  engaged  bint 
to  pfetide  at  the  piano-forte  there,  far  the  express  par- 
pose,  as  they  stated  to  him,  of  accompanying  Messrs. 
BiUiogton,  Storace,  and  Braham.  Russell's  theatri- 
cal compoaitione  are  numerous,  but  consist  chiefly  of 
dramatic  spectacles  and  pantomimes.  They  amount, 
in  the  whole,  to  about  twentv,  and  were  principally 
written  for  Covent  Garden,  iladler's  WelU,  and  the 
Circus.  He  composed  also  two  oratoHoe,  "  The  Re- 
demption of  Israel,"  and  "  Job,'*  and  four  odes,  one 
on  music,  another  to  the  ({enius  of  Handel,  a  third 
on  St.  Ceeilia'sday,  and  a  fourth  to  harmony,  besides 
sevenl  Tolnntnies.  glees,  and  single  songs.  As  a 
composer,  Russell  had  great  excellence,  and  as  a 
performer  on  the  piano-forte  and  organ,  he  had  few 
equals.    He  died  in  the  year  1813,  aged  thirty- 

RUSSELU  WILLIAM,  an  historical  writer  of 
eminence,  who%raa  bom  in  Mid-Lothian  in  1746,  and 

linvintr  received  his  education,  he  v.-r\'-:  apprenticed  to 
a  bookseller  and  printer.  After  he  had  completed  his 
ttmehepubUahed  "A  Collection  of  Modem  Poema." 
He  then  removed  to  London  and  comtncnccd  fni«i- 
ness  Si»  a  printer,  and  also  as  a  writer  for  the  press.  He 
was  the  author  of  "  A  History  of  America,  from  ita 
Di8COverybyColumbTn,fothr(_'onchis!on  of  the  Late 
War,"  a  "  History  of  .Modern  Europe,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Decline  and  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
and  several  other  works  of  a  similar  description. 
He  obtained  the  diploma  of  LL.  D.  from  a  Scottish 
university,  after  which  he  commenced  "A  History  of 
Ancient  Europe,"  but  died  suddenly  in  17<)'< 

RUTLEDGE,  EDWARD,  an  Ameruaii  leader 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. He  was  bom  of  a  respectable  family  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  November  1749.  Af- 
ter a  proper  education,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
his  elder  brother,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  1769  he  was  tent  to  England  to  eom- 
pl  ff  his  le^al  studies,  where  he  was  entered  at  the 
iemple.  On  his  return  borne  in  1773i  Mr.  Rutledge 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  waa 
rising  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  when  he  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  first  continental  congress  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  hi  1774.  Hie  baring  bessi  dwsen  at 
his  age  to  so  dignified  a  post,  shows  the  hi|/h  esteem 
with  which  he  was  thus  early  regarded  by  his  coim- 
tryroen.  Owing  to  the  strict  seereey  which  was  pre- 
served concerning  the  fr-n>nrt:nn^  of  the  congress  at 
that  time,  nothing  is  known  of  his  course  in  this  new 
situation.  He  continued  a  member  till  1777,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debates  preceding  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  When  that  decisive  measure 
was  adopted,  and  the  political  horixon  of  the  United 
Slates  had  become  darkened  liy  the  inisforttme  of 
Long  Island,  with  other  einburrassinp  circuui stances, 
the  British  renewed  their  negotiations  for  a  recon- 
ciliation. Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge,  were  deputed  l)y  congress  to  confer  with  Lord 
Howe  on  the  sulyect.  'lliis  conference  accordingly 
took  place,  but  xeaulted  in  nothing  of  importanoa 
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burgh  on  the3rd  of  November,  1749,  and  aftfrrrrT- 
ing  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  went  tauic  <^ 
venity  of  Edinburgh  for  further  unproTement.  khe 
finiHhing  a  regular  coume  under  the  proieann  i 
that  foundation  he  entered  upon  his  medical  ttam. 
He  attended  the  lectures  on  chemistry,  first  at  git« 
by  Dr.  Cullen,  aod  aftanrardc  by  Dr.  SImk,  tW 
succeeded  Dr.  CnUen  n  |»rofe«wir  of  dwoittf  ■ 
the  year  1766.  He  was  a  pu|iil  at  the  IwUniair 
tures  of  Dr.  Hope,  and  at  those  on  the  mataumka 
liy  Dr.  Home.  Ho  attended  leeumt,  m  df 
on  the  theory,  but  also  on  the  practice  of  mrd.::t 
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to  either  partjr.  Mr.  Rutledge  used  afterwards 
to  relate  an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  this  effect: 
When  the  commisaioners  took  leave  of  Lord  Howe, 
nia  lordship  had  them  conveyed  to  New  York  in  his 
own  barge.  As  they  approached  the  wharf,  the  doc- 
tor began  to  jiugle  Home  gold  and  silver  coin  in  his 
pocket.  Upon  their  arrival  at  the  wharf,  he  offered 
a  handful  of  the  money  to  the  sailors  who  had  rowed 
the  boat ;  but  the  commanding  officer  not  permitting 
them  tu  receive  it,  he  replaced  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
afterwards  explained  this  conduct  to  hie  aaeociates 
by  saying,  *'As  these  people  are  nnder  tlie  impres- 
sion liiat  u  i  Irive  not  a  farthing  of  hard  money  in 

the  country,  I  thought  I  would  convince  them  of  their  j  as  delivered  both  hj  Dr.  Culkn  and  bj  Dr.  Jila 
mietake.*'  Gregory ;  for  at  tlwt  time  the  prafcsaanUpiSf* 

In  1779  Mr.  Rutledge  was  again  appointed  to  con-  theory  and  ])racticeof  physicwereconjoined.sndiha 

Kess,  but  indisposition  obliged  him  to  return  home  branches  of  medical  science  were  unght  in  titam 
fore  he  had  tslten  hia  eeat.   Hie  natiTe  etate  had  yean  bytiie  conjunct  profestora  i  a  nodeeflwkiir 

now  become  the  theatre  of  war,  the  scantiness  of  \u  '  which  was  attended  with  many  great  advanU^ 


population  ottering  a  comparatively  easy  conquest  to 
the  BriUeh  amn.  Mr.  Rutledge  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  a  battalion  of  artillery,  and  was  engaged  in 
dislodging  a  party  of  r^ular  troops  from  Port  Royal 
iaiand,  and  notwithitandinK  their  superior  dieci- 
pline  and  their  advantages  of  position,  the  trooj)8 
were  compelled  to  retreat.    Whilst  Charleiiton  was 
closely  beleaguered,  Mr.  Rutledge  endeavoured  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British,  in  order  to  accele- 
rate the  advance  of  troops  to  its  relief.    In  this  at- 
tempt he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, where  he  remained  near  twelve  months  be- 
ture  he  was  e.vcl)angcd.    He  afterwards  resided  some 
time  in  Uie  vidnitv  of  Philadelphia,  but,  as  soon  as 
poesible,  proceeded  to  the  south,  and,  on  the  re-enta- 
Dlishmcnt  of  civil  government  in  Carolina,  afler  the 
successes  of  the  Americans  there,  in  1782,  was  one  of 
the  representatives  who  were  convened  at  the  village 
of  Jaeksonborough.  Thoiii{)i  he  assented,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tliis  asscinhly,  to  the  adoption  of  a  bill  of 
paine  and  penalties,  he  was  inclined  to  excnee  such 
•a  wen  compelU  d,  by  unavoidable  eireomttances, 
to  keej)  aloof  from  the  standard  of  freedom.  This 
intemperate  convention  adjourned  a  little  previous  to 
the  evacoation  of  Charleston  by  the  British,  in  De. 
crtnti or  I7S2,  wh^n  Mr   Kntledge  returned  home, 
and  soon  after  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  consntenoue  member  of  ^e  state  legisla- 
ture, in  whicli  bo<ly  ho  was  opposed  to  any  further 
increane  of  /Uricau  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and,  afterwards,  an  unwearied  advocate  of  the  federal 
constitution.    Mr.  Rutledge  was  subsef|ucntly  elect- 
ed colonel  of  an  artillery  regiment,  and  supplied  the 
pteee  of  General  Piokney  in  the  senate,  upon  that 
gentleman's  leaving  his  seat.    He  quitted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  the  year  1798,  when  he  wai 
elected  governor  of  the  state ;  but  lived  to  comnU  tc 
only  half  the  term.    His  weak  constitution  had  be- 
come considerably  broken  by  hereditary  gout,  which 
did  nor,  however,  make  him  relax  in  the  execution 
of  his  oflicial  duties.    While  attending  a  session  of 
the  legislature  at  Columbia,  his  sickness  increased  so 
much  as  to  render  him  desirous  of  returning  to 
Charl^ton ;  but,  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  state  constitution,  he  remained  at  the  seat  of 
government  until  the  legislature  had  adjourned,  and, 
while  on  his  return  home,  encountered  heavy  rains 
and  cold.    Soon  alter  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  he 
xvaa  confined  to  hit  bed,  and  expired  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  1800. 


By  means  such  as  these,  the  at  tenure  stu^  i« 
not  only  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  mttmtB 

of  different  eminent  teachers,  on  those  subjectiics 
immediately  conuected  with  the  successful  em* 
diseases,  but  of  hearing  the  philosophy  of  theiiMi 
body,  and  the  principles  upon  which  its  diseases  lt 
to  be  removed,  illustraten,  and  explained  brtr; 
different  professors,  in  one  connected  duio  oi  » 
soning.  But  if  Dr  l^llherfo^d  enjoyed  prnit* 
advantages  from  the  plan  un  which  th«  lectune^ oi 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  weretba<» 
ducted,  he  was  no  less  fortunate  in  the  ttodyoi  * 
profession  at  Edinburgh,  from  having  ao  opportua'^ 
of  witaeaaiDg  aetnal  practice,  directed  l>v  en 
men,  in  an  extensive  and  well-regulated  ho^ 
From  the  commencement  of  his  medical  stodiH  S 
Edinburgh,  he  became  a  pupil  at  the  royal  rahr.- 
ary.  There  he  had  an  opportunity  of  folinrai 
several  surgeons  of  great  eminence,  ptrtieAii' 
Messrs.  Alexander  Wood.  William  Chalram,  « 
James  Rae,  men  deservedly  eminent  iathorp- 
fession,  and  who,  as  sncoessfnl  operators,  bm  » 
taiiily  not  been  since  excelled  in  Eiiinbur^-R  i' 
followed  also,  with  great  industry,  the  career  ct  3^ 
ordinary  phyricians  of  the  infirmny,  wUeb  m  < 
that  time  umler  the  charge  of  Drs.  Clerk,  Des- 
mond, Hope,  and  Stedoum,  all  of  whom  weie 
and  miiveraally  esteemed  jvdieioaa  ptactiiioBmm 
learned  men.  But  as  an  observer  of  actual  poc^f 
he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  clinical  vxriis  i- 
the  infirmary,  where  that  practice  was  then  oondsc- 
ed,  and  the  lectures  delivered  by  Drs.  Collen  ti 
John  Gregory,  at  the  time  conjunct  diaicsl  ^ 
turers,  as  weU  as  the  cottjaaet  profesMCsof  tbidMf 
and  practice. 

Dr.  Rutherford's  attendance  on  medical  Isft"* 
at  Edinburgh  was  concluded  by  his  obtaintDS^' 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  fr r  m  the  uaivfrs?^ 
That  event  took  place  at  the  pubiic  gradHttx^iC 
1773 ;  when,  after  finishiDgall  the  staieid  tnals  ' - 
great  approbation,  he  wa*,  with  fou rteeu  others,  p 
moted  to  the  highest  academical  honours  in  medica' 
His  inaugural  dissertation,  w^idi,  aecordinfr  to  '>^ 
stated  rules  of  the  university,  must  be  pubbsbali* 
luni  great  honour,  both  at  home  and  abrsii  * 
had  also  a  strong  predilection  for  chemistry,  la^ 
selected  a  chemi«»l  subject.  The  subject  of 
sertation  was  De  eure  Jixo,  It  was  subjected  »  * 
examination  of  the  then  eminent  profi  SMir  of  * 
mistry.  Dr.  Black,  who,  in  the  poblie  baU,  uis*** 
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prMcnn  of  die  aiMiiiUed  ttnmrsity,  bectoirad  upon  j  Rutherford  at  least  suggested  to  hi«  ^eUoir.m«inb«r« 

It  very  high  encoiniums     It  is  indeed  true  that,  uf  |  »-hat  the  great  Vwodk  phUoiopber  afterRrafda  de- 
monstrated. 

After  Dr.  Rutherford  had  continued  to  practice) 
medicine,  and  to  cultivate  philosophy,  in  Kilinljiirgh 
for  about  ten  years,  he  was  on  tiie  1st  uf  Decetuber, 
1786,  OD  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Ho|)e,  admitted  into 
the  university,  aa  professor  of  botany,  by  cornmis- 
aioners  both  from  the  crown  and  from  the  town-coun- 
cil. He  was  at  tlie  same  time  appointed  kiog*« 
botanist  for  Scotland;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
appointment,  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
royal  botanical  garden  at  Edinburgh. 

By  his  commission  from  the  town-council  he  was 
nominated,  as  \m  predecessor  had  been,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  university.  By  that 
nomination  he  became  connected  with  the  royal 
infirmarv,  as  one  of  the  clinical  physicians;  and, 
besides  his  botanical  Iccture!>,  he  took  regularly  a 
share  in  the  lecture*  on  the  cases  of  patients  in  the 
clinied  wanb,  aeteetwl  from  the  whMe  that  are  ad- 
mitteJ  into  the  hospital,  as  being  ni<^t  iis^tructive  to 
the  attentive  observer.  A  few  years  after  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford'* admission  into  the  university,  he  became  etiU 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  royal  infirmary; 
for,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  Cullen,  in  1791.  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  physiciuia  in  ordinary  to  that 
extensive  establishment.  To  these  important  offices, 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  necessarily  dedicated. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  at  this  period 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of,  in  sornc  dciirrc,  de- 
serting his  favourite  study,  cheoucal  philosophy. 
But  a  regular  and  due  attention  to  every  duty,  both 
public  and  private,  did  not  prevent  hiro  from  ron- 
tinuing  to  be  an  active  raemoer  and  regular  attend- 
ant, not  only  on  the  royal  society  and  on  the 
royal  college  of  physicians,  but  al^o  on  societies  of 
a  more  private  nature,  which  have  been  accompamed 
with  the  most  happy  effect*  at  Edinburgh,  both  ia 
promoting  social  intercourse  among  medical  prac- 
titioners, and  in  improving  their  knowledge  of  the 
profession. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Rutherford's  admission  into  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  a  change  took  place  in  his 
domestic  life.  On  the  13th  of  December,  17B6,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Mltchelson,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Mitchelson,  Esq.,  of  Mtddletoo. 
By  that  marriage  he  had  .several  children. 

Dr.  RuUierford,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
enjoyed  tolerable,  but  by  no  means  umntermptod 
good  health.  For  as  early  as  tlie  tenth  year  of  his 
a£e.  when  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  luxu- 


late  years,  very  great,  unexpected,  and  important 
diaeoveriee,  haw  taken  place  in  ebemical  philosophy. 

We  cannot,  thercfnre,  expect  to  find  in  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford's dissertation  on  (ixed  air  the  name  given  by 
Halee,  Black,  Priestley,  and  every  other  eminent 
philosopher,  to  what  is  now  called  carbonic  acid  gas, 
all  that  is  at  present  known  respticiing  that  sin- 
gular  combinatioa  of  earbon  and  oxygen.  His  di.^- 
aertation,  however,  contained  many  important  obser- 
vations respecLaig  that  fluid.  But  it  was  still  more 
distinguished  by  another  particular;  it  evidently 
demonstrated  thnt  I>r  Ruti,i  rford  had  dlscovprrd  a 
new  gaseous  tluid,  respecting  wtiich  much  ha^^,  of 
late*  been  i^ml  by  the  most  eminent  modem  philoso- 

Ehern,  and  which  some  of  them  have  distinguished 
y  the  name  of  azote,  and  otiiers  of  nitrogen.  From 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Dr. 
Rutherford's  inaugural  dissertation  obtained  great 
approbation  from  the  most  eminent  chemists,  not 
only  in  Edinburgh,  but  also  in  London  and  Pari.s. 

After  completing  bis  academical  courae  at  Edin- 
burgh, Dr.  Rntberfordproeeeatedhisstndieeforsorae 
time  at  other  distinguished  seminaries  for  medical 
education.  He  went  first  to  London,  afterwards  to 
Fiance,  and  then  to  Italy.  In  these  eotintriea  he  eoo- 
teroplated  and  cultivated  with  attention,  not  foreign 
amusements  or  luxuries,  but  the  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine of  enlightened  men  and  enlightened  nations. 
After  passing  about  threi^  y  'ars  abroad  he  returned  to 
Great  Britain,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  city  <tf  Edinburgh.  He 
first  became  a  licentiate  of  the  royn]  college  of  phy- 
sicians there,  in  the  year  1770 ;  and  ait«r  the  lapse  of 
one  year,  the  term  of  noviciate  required  by  the  laws 
of  the  Ci)ll'"j^r',  ti>  give  a  fair  o|qjortuTiity  fnr  estimating 
character,  he  was  by  that  learned  body  unanimously 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  fellow,  wi  the  6th  4^  May, 
4777. 

From  his  father's  celebrity,  as  well  aa  his  own 
character,  his  practice  was  soona*  extensive  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  l)y  a  young  man.  But  medi- 
cal practice  by  no  means  occupied  his  whole  lime  or 
attention.  Soon  after  settling  in  Edinburgh  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  philosophical  society,  as  it 
was  then  denominated,  hut  which  has  been  since  in- 
corporated by  a  charter  from  the  crown*  under  the 
name  of  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  philosophical  eodety,  whien  was  then  pre- 
sided over  by  the  venerable  Lord  Kaimex,  and  which 

consisted  of  hut  a  small  select  number,  it  was  the   ^  ,  ... 
practice  for  each  of  the  members  to  furnish  paper*  in  nous  living  conld  have  any  influence  in  inducing 


l  ur  itmii  ^^''.en  it  came  to  Dr.  Rutherford's  turn, 
probably  from  liis  predilection  for  chemistry,  he  pre- 
sented a  diasertatiott  on  a  saline  body,  which  had  at 
that  time  obtained  particular  notice— nitre,  as  it  was 
then  denominated,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled, 
nitrate  of  potaa*.  Th*  csperimente  of  Dr.  Prieetley 
had  pointed  out  this  saline  ho  ly  to  philosophers,  as 
furnishing  a  krge  portion  of  what,  at  that  time,  was 
termed  vital  air,  from  its  being  thought  eaaential  to  the 
support  of  life,  but  which  is  now  denominated  oxygene 
gas,  from  its  containing,  in  a  gaseous  form,  what  is, 
periMps,  an  essential  constituent  of  every  acid.  In 
that  ])aper,  wliich  was  read  before  the  philosophical 
society  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  winter  of  1 77B,  long  prior 
to  any  proper  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Ulus- 
trioua  Laraiaier  having  Kached  the  eomtiy.  Dr. 


disease,  he  was  attacked  with  distinctly  marked 
symptoms  of  gout,  a  disease  which  he  probably  de- 
rived from  inheritance,  for  both  hi*  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  subject  to  it  at  very  early 
periods  of  Me.  Although  he  had  but  little  reason 
to  complain  of  other  diseases,  yet  this  can  never  lie 
said  to  have  left  him,  and  he  afterwards  suffered 
from  it  severely.  WiUi  the  view  of  combating  this 
dU^ssing  comphdnt,be  gave  a  fisir  trial,  fw  tha 
space  of  about  two  years,  to  the  most  abstemious 
diet,  and  to  a  total  abstinence  from  every  species  of 
drink  stronger  than  pure  water.    But  dtiring  that 

Ceriod  his  gout  became  more  severe  than  it  had  ever 
een  before.  And,  as  he  found  that  this  mode  of 
living  impaired  his  strength,  both  of  min  1  rnd 
body,  he  prudently  daaertea  it,  dehving  hi*  principal 
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relief  from  pfttienoe^  HuumU  and  Uw  ttleiitaon  of 

fricndy. 

lie  thought,  however,  that  he  in  (general  passed 
the  winter  more  eaulf  when  he  could  conveniently 
dedicate  a  few  waektin  the  autumn  to  rehuation 
from  business  and  to  the  warm  baths  at  BuTcton. 
But,  notwith.standin}?  thlH,  the  ^^nnl  Ktil!  n  n'.in'ie  l 
frequently  to  visit,  and  in  all  probability  at  la»t 
proved  fatal  to  hin  i  for  he  died  euddeDlj,  m  the 
15th  Novambar,  1810,  »  the  aevan^-iiat  jwr  of 
his  age. 

RulTY,  JOHN,  a  medical  practitioner  and  writer, 
who  was  born  in  1698,  and  educated  partiv  nt  T>uh 
)in  and  partly  in  London.  He  then  went  to  Holland, 
where  he  took  his  doctor*!  defipree.  and  then  settled 
in  Dublin.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  which 
display  cou»4derable  ability  and  much  eccentricity  of 
character.  The  principal  of  them  are  his  "  Histoir 
of  the  Quakera/'  "  An  £emy  on  Wooaea  Preaching.^' 
**  A  Svoopsia  of  Mineral  Waton,**  and  **Aii  Easay 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the'^eini^of  DuUiiL*' 
Hia  death  took  place  in  177 

RUYSCH.  RACHBU  one  of  the  moat  cekbrated 
painters  of  fruit  and  flowers.  She  was  bom  at  .\m- 
aterdam  in  10(34,  and  died  in  1/&0.  Her  pictures 
are  distinguished  for  truth  and  splendour  of  eoioor- 
ing,  united  with  great  finish. 

UUYSUAEL,  or  RUYSDAAL,  JAMES,  a  celc- 
brat«l  landscape  painter,  who  was  bom  in  1635  at 
Harlem.  Hia  brother  Solomon,  who  was  born  in 
l6lC,  and  kuown  for  the  beauty  of  his  representa- 
tion of  marbles,  &c.,  seems  to  have  been  his  teaciier. 
Janaa  Ruyadael  died  in  hia  native  city  in  1681.  Ui« 
aim  appears  to  have  been  a  ftithful  but  poetical  con- 
ception of  gloomy,  and  sometimes  wild  nature. 
Landscapes  with  dark  clouda  hanging  over  them, 
ohnrchyarda,  or  thidc  woods  after  a  ihnnderwetorm, 
cascades  between  thick  foliage,  lilccs  and  rivulets 
eurrounded  by  overhanging  titles,  &c.,  are  his  sub- 
jects, and  are  ropreaaBted  admirably.  The  figurea 
in  his  paintings  were  executed  by  other!?. 

RUYTER,  MICHAEL  FITZ  ADiiiAN,  a  cele- 
brated  Dutch  admiral,  who  was  bom  at  Flushing  in 
160".  He  entered  young  into  the  nav-il  «frvire  of 
his  country,  and  rose  from  the  situation  ot  cabin- 
boy  to  that  of  captain  in  1635.  He  was  sent  in 
1641  to  the  aasiatance  of  the  Porttiguese,  who  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  two  years  after  he 
was  employed  against  the  Barbary  corsairs.  In  the 
war  between  the  Dateh  and  English,  which  com- 
menced in  1652,  Ruytcr  repeatedly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  in  the  terrible  battle  fought  in 
February  1653,  near  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  when 
Blake  commanded  the  English,  and  Tromp  and 
Ruyter  the  Dutch.  He  afterwards  served  against 
the  Portuguese,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Algerinen,  pre- 
viously to  the  naval  warfare  between  England  and 
Holland  in  the  reign  of  Charlesi  II.  He  commanded 
in  the  great  battle  fought  in  the  Downs  in  June 
1666,  against  Prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marle ;  and  ra  the  fdlowing  year  he  ineoUed  the 
Engli.sh  by  his  memorable  expedition  up  theThamcs. 
when  he  destroyed  Upnor  castle,  and  bum^  some  ^ 
ships  at  Chatham.  He  waa  admiral  of  the  Dutch  | 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Solcbay  in  1072,  and  signalized 
his  kkiil  and  courage  on  several  other  occasions. 
He  died  in tibo  port  of  Synumse  on  the  29th  of  April, 
1676t  in  consequence  of  a  wound  raceivad  ia  ao  an* 


gagement  with  the  FieOflb,  a  few  days  befere,  off 

Mes.'tina.  His  body  vv;!«i  tarried  to  Anisurdir 
where  the  statee-generai  erected  a  monumeai  u>  m 
memory. 

RYAN,  LACY.— Thia  ffentleman,  theogk  m- 
rally  considered  a  native  of  Ireland,  vii  bna  k  da 

parish  of  St  xMar^^arct,  Wp-t:TiitMiter,  abiiut 
He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Ryan,  a  tailor,  and  vai  en- 
calod  at  St.  Paad*f  aehool.  He  had  aome  dto^ 
af  goirir  to  the  East  Indies  witb  his-  brather,  kt . 
etrunger  propenaiinr  for  the  ati^e  prevailiafj,  bj  ik 
friendship  of  Shr  ffi^ard  Staale^  m  was  tDtnuliBnd 
into  the  Haymarkel  company  in  1710,  and  pkytd 
with  couisiderable  success  m  the  part  of  Marem  it 
"Cato,"  during  the  fiiat  nut  of^ thatpl^ia  I'll 
though  then  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  rromtkaltin 
he  rose  in  his  profession,  and  constantly  sustained d- 
portant  parts,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  hi 
person  he  was  well  made ;  his  judgment  was  oitia! 
and  correct,  his  understanding  acctnately  jtut,  nd 
bis  emphasis  was  perfect  even  to  a  musiral  exa:tOf" 

The  Mendsbip  subsisting  between  Eyan  toi  b 
great  dieatrieal  contemporary,  Qnin, 'n  weO  kaiM 
to  have  been  inviolable,  and  reflwrt?  bomur  totte 
both.  That  valiuiUe  and  joatly  admired  v^ene «( 
the  Bngliah  atage^  even  when  he  had  qmtted  it  a 
his  own  account,  yet  for  some  ycnr?  afterward!"  ci  ' 
an  annual  appearance  in  his  iavourite  dmracttr  i 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Rjran;  ic^ 
when,  at  h'if,  be  prudently  declined  bacanhaf 
longer  Uiai  repuUition  which  he  had  so  nobly  pw- 
chased,  by  x  enturing  into  the  field  under  the  d»i- 
vantages  of  age  and  infimuty,  yet  even  then,  iaii 
service  of  that  friend,  he  eontinned  to  exert  \ami' 
and  when  his  person  could  no  longer  a\-ail  him,*, 
to  speakin  Falataff'a  language, "  need  bis  credit;  p. 
and  ao  vaed  it,"— tiiat  he  htt  been  known,  b 
interest,  to  have  sold  in  tbr  rooiTis  of  Hnth.  an-'^.' 
persons  who  could  veiy  few  of  tbem  be  presuit^i^- 
play,  as  many  tiekete  wr  Mr.  Ryan'a  benefit  as  htn 
amonntfd  to  nnp  hundred  gTiinen-i  Mr.  Rna  » 
known  to  iiave  been  a  great  walker;  and  srbta  k 
meditated  a  saUy  of  unusual  length,  as  ofteaa?  ^ 
ctmid  he  would  prevail  on  the  late  Mr.  GiljW  ^ 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  to  be  his  comjianion. 
much  aaatdaa  not  aviting  the  habits  of  this  cm- 
man,  he  was  rarely  to  be  tempted  farther  tiwa  m 
outskirta  of  London.  Mr.  Ryan,  at  lenirtb.  is  ^ 
sixty-eighth  year  of  life,  fifty  years  of  ■ 
spent  in  the  service  and  entertainment  of  tiie  |«> 
lie.  paid  the  great  debt  of  nataro  at  B^ia  «w 
place  be  bad  retired  &r  Ua  hadth^Hw  Whlf  ii- 
gust,  1760. 

RYER.  PETBR  DU,  a  Franeh  writer,  vho 
bom  at  Paris  in  ]f>05,  nnd,  being  liberally  ciuai  - 
made  great  progres.n  in  literature.  He  waiimaJt« 
cretary  to  the  king  in  16-J6;  but  marrying  sarif,  •»* 
obliged  to  ficll  liis  place  in  1633.  He  sQbaeijxieni! 
became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Vendome-  Hisvnt- 
inga  gained  him  a  place  in  the  French  acadcar  n 
1646,  and  he  waa  afterwards  maile  histOTi«fia{^ 
of  France  with  a  pension.  He  is  the  anther  efaia^ 
teen  dramas,  and  thirteen  traoj^lation?.  which. 
Voltaire,  *'  wen  aU  well  received  in  hia  ontt  J* 
neeeamty,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  wedd  aoiy^ 
mit  him  to  give  that  perfection  to  his  works  «»  •* 
requisite  to  make  their  merit  laetii^.  tie  (iied  0 
1668.  ,  .  i 

RYMEIW  THOMAS*  «m  bom  ha  lha  ai*  ^  I 
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EngltDd.  and  cdaeatBd  at  tb«  gnumnar  adiool  of 

Nurthallf  r' m,  after  whirh  hi-  was  admitted  a  tcholar 
at  Cambridge.  On  quttting  the  university  he  became 
a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1662  succeeded  Mr. 
{Bhadwell  aa  historiographer  to  King  William  III. 
His  vaiuable  collection  of  "  I1ie  Foedera,"  continued 
fiNMiliii  <iwith  hf  Mr.  Sandenon.  extends  to  twenty 
Tolume*;  and  was  abridged  by  M.  Rapin  in  French, 
inLe  Ckrc's  "  Bibliotheque."  Mr.  liymer  wa«  also 
the  author  of  "  A  View  of  the  IVagedies  of  the  Last 
Ag§/'  which  occMtoned  those  admirable  remarks  pre- 
eerted  in  the  frthce  to  Colman's  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher."  and  since  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
"  Life  of  Dryden."  The  stronig  language  which  heem- 
ployeil  hi  trie  '*  View  of  dielViqrediee  of  <he  Lett  Af(e," 

nL,'.i;nst  the  iniinitn!)le  ShakN]ii-;ir(\  are  scarrrlv  to 
forgiven,  and  uiunt  surely  Im»  can«tdered  as  a  kind  of 
sacnleKe  committed  on  tiio  Smieimm  Smetomm  of 
the  Mu8C8.  He  wrote  "  Edgar,  a  Tni<feri\ ,"  in  1678, 
end  he  was  a  very  excellent  antiquary  and  historian. 
Some  of  his  works  relating  to  our  conetitution  are 
remarkalily  good,  and  his  well-known  work,  "The 
Fufdera"  wiU  stand  an  everlasting  niotnintent  of  bis 
wmth.  hie  indtefatigable  assiduity,  m  l  clearness  of 
jodgmeBtee  en  hieterieal  oompUer.  i'his  work  has 
been  aince  published  with  connderable  additions  by 
the  committee  of  public  records.    He  died  in  17 13. 

SAAV£DRA>  FAXARDO  DI£GO  D£,  a  learned 
SfMiiiab  wviter,  who  wm  bora  tt  Algesares  io  May 
I5S4,  and  educated  at  Salamanca.  In  KlnC  he  went 
to  Home  as  secretary  to  the  cardinal  Ga^parde  Bor- 
gia* who  waa  appointed  Spanidi  embassador  to  the 
;)0])e,  and  assisted  in  the  eonclares  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  popes  Gregory  XV.  and  Urban  VIII.  For 
these  services  Saavedra  was  rewarded  with  a  canonry 
in  the  chnrch  of  St.  James,  although  he  had  never 
taken  orders  Some  time  after  hts  was  appointed 
■gent  from  the  court  of  SfMia  at  Rome.  In  1636  he 
assisted  at  the  electoral  congress  held  there,  in  which 
Ferdinand  III.  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans. 
After  being  employed  in  many  other  diplomatic  af- 
fairs  of  importance,  he  retomed  to  Madrid  in  1646, 
end  wta  appointed  master  of  oefBmonieo  in  die  intro- 
duction of  ambaHsadors  ;  but  he  did  not  enjoy  this 
honour  kmgp  as  he  died  in  1648.  In  bis  public  cba- 
tneler  he  midered  die  eleto  very  important  services, 
anrl ,  n«!  a  writer,  is  ranked  among  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  polieh  and  enrich  the  Spanish  language. 
Tho  Spenieh  ciilka,  who  place  him  among  their  clas- 
say  he  wrote  Spanish  as  Tacitus  wrote  Latin. 
He  has  lung  ijeeii  known,  even  in  this  country,  by  Win 
*'  Krnbiems."  ITiese  were  first  printed  in  1640  under 
the  title  of  "  Idea  de  un  Principe  Politico  Chrietiano 
Rofnwentada  en  cien  Empresas,"  and  reprinted  at 
Milan  in  1642  ;  they  were  afterwards  translated  into 
Latin,  and  nubliahed  imder  the  title  of  "  Symbola 
dirietlano-PiDlitiea."   He  wrote  eho  "Comna  Qo- 

tica,    CastellanR.    y   Aiistriara   PoUticlnMIBle  lUttC- 

irada,"  and  "  Kespublica  Literaria." 

SABATIER,  ANTOINB,  a  learned  nmeh  writer, 

who  wa^  born  in  1711  Having  rnrnplrtpd  his 
studies,  he  assumed  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  the 
title  of  abb^ ;  but  at  tho  eame  tino  ba  devoted  him- 
self to  litr  ratnre.  He  was  at  first  connected  with  the 
pbilusopiucal  party  td  the  French  literati,  whose  so- 
ciety, however,  ho  left,  and  afterwards  dispkyed  his 
enmity  to  them  on  every  possible  occasion.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  entitled.  "  Les  Troic  Sieelea 
d«  k  Utianihin  naiteia%  00  TdilaMi  dal'EiffU 
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noe  Berivalna  deptni  Firaaeoia  I.  Jnsqn'en  1772." 
This  W0i&  procured  him  many  enemi.^,  1  ur  liroi.^ht 
him  into  notice.  M.  Sabatier  now  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ardent  defender  of  niigion  and  morality. 
He  left  France  during  the  revolution,  and  tVA  not 
return  till  after  the  restoration  of  the  Hourhun!<,  and 
died  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Charitable  SisteVi 
at  Paris,  on  the  1.5th  of  June,  1817-  His  works  are 
very  numerous :  one  of  the  principad,  besides  that 
already  mentioned,  was  entitled  "  Les  Siecles  PaSeiii» 
ou  Dictionnaira  Mythologique,  Herotqoe,  PoUtiqne* 
Littendre  at  Geogra])hique  de  PAntiquite  PaTenne." 

SAI^A'IMKR,  PKTKM,  a  learned  French  u-riter 
who  waa  bom  at  Poictiera  in  1682.  and  died  at  Rfaeima 
in  March  1749.   He  spent  twenty  yean  of  hie  Tifehi 

[■irei'iarini/  fur  the  ]t:t-'s  ;i  valiinble  edition  of  all  the 
Latm  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  collected  together^ 
and  united  in  one  point  of  view.  It  consista  of  thna 
volumes  folio ;  hut  he  Uved  only  to  print  one  volume  ; 
the  others  were  completed  by  La  Rue.  The  title  is 
"  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  LatineVanionesAntiquaesea 
Vetus  Italica,  et  Cetene  quircunque  in  Codicibna 
MSS.  et  Antiuuorum  Libris  reperiri  potuerunt." 

SABATIER,  RAPHAEL  BIENVENU,  an  emi- 
nent French  aui^geon  who  was  bom  at  Faria  in  Oc- 
tober 1733,  and  after  studying  there  acquired  the  first 
rank  in  his  profession.  He  became  censor-royal  of 
the  academjr  of  sciencee,  professor  and  demonstrator 
of  the  enrgieal  aeboole,  eeeretary  of  correspondence, 
surgeon-major  of  the  liii-|u;a]  if  invalids,  and  .i  menj, 
her  of  the  institute,  ilis  education  bad  been  more 
fibeial  and  comprehensive  than  usual.  He  not  only 
was  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  English,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man languages.  In  hia  latter  daya  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  his  consulting  surgeons,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  on  whf)m  he  bestowed  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  Sabatier  died  at  Paris  in 
Jtdy  181 1.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  but 
we  are  told  became  ashamed  of  his  bodily  weakness. 
"  Hide  ine,"  he  said  to  his  wife  and  son,  "  from  the 
world,  that  you  may  be  the  only  witneeeee  of  thie 
decay  to  which  1  muet  eobmit.''  A  tittle  before  bla 
death  he  s^aid  to  bis  -un,  "  Contemplate  t!ie  sla'.i  Into 
which  1  am  fallen,  and  learn  to  die."  His  works  are, 
"Hieeee  Anatnroico-chirurgic»,"  "  De  Variis  Cata- 
ractam  extra(:pndi  Modis;"  An  edition  of  Verdipr''; 
**  Abregc  d'Anatoraie an  edition  of  La  Motte's 
"  Traite  Complet  de  Chirargie,"  which  was  followed 
by  bis  own,  "  Traite^  Complet  d'Anatomie,"  1775,  of 
this  a  third  edition,  with  many  improvements,  ap- 
peared in  1791 :  "  Dela  Medicine  Expeetative,"  "De 
la  Medicine  Operatoire,  ou  Des  Operationa  de  Chi- 
rargie qui  se  pratiquent  le  plus  firequeroment.** 

SABBATH  I KR,  FRANCIS,  a  learned  French 
writer  who  was  bom  at  Condom  in  1735,  and  after 
studying  among  the  firthere  of  Ae  oratorr  in  that  city, 
went  to  Orleans,  where  he  was  employe;]  as  a  [.ri^'ate 
tutor.  In  1762  he  was  invited  to  the  college  of  Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne,  where  he  taoght  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  for  sixteen  vf'ara,  which  pnvc  him  n  title  to  the 
pension  of  an  emerttm.  His  literary  reputation  took 
its  rise  principally  from  his  essay  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the 
academy  of  Prussia,  He  was  then  about  twenty- 
ei;;ht  years  old ;  but  had  before  this  addressed  a 
curiotu  paper  on  the  limite  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne to  die  academy  of  bellea  latlres  at  Fans.  He 
am  tiM  piiMipal  BMMia  €f  famdtiig  llia  acadwiy  of 
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Chaloiii.  procured  a  cbarter  fat  it,  and  tetad  at  se- 1  disciplined  in  Ngard  to 

cretary  for  tliirty  years.    Such  was  his  reputation  '  there  till  th^r  married. 
ili<3  honour  to  corresuond  with  some  of 


that  he  hail 

the  royal  personages  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  with 
the  lungs  of  Prussia  and  Siradau;  nor  was  ho  leai  in 
fevour  with  Choiseul,  the  FVeneh  miiueter,  who  en- 
couraged his  taste  fur  Htudy.  It  doea  not  ap(>ear, 
however,  that  hi*  wealth  increased  with  his  reputa- 
tion, and  thb  ooeasiooed  hw  proiaeting  a  paper- 
mairalaietOfy  in  Holland,  which  ended  like  some  of 
tlM  •diamea  of  ingenious  men ;  Sabbathter  wais 
roinad  and  his  tnccessofs  made  a  fortune.  He  died 
in  a  village  near  Chalons,  in  March  1807.  in  his  se- 
venty-second year.  He  published  "  Essai  lli&toriqne- 
criliijue  Hur  I'Ori^ne  de  la  Puissance Temporelle  dea 
Papes;"  "  Le  Manuel  dcH  Enfans,"  a  collection  of 
luaxluis  from  Plutarch's  Lives  "  Recueil  de  Disser- 
tations sur  Divers  Sujets  de  PHistoire  de  France;" 
"  Les  Moeurs,  Coutumea  at  Usages  des  Andens  Peu- 
pies,  pour  Servir  a  PRdncation  de  la  jeunesse  "Dic- 
tionnairc  Pour  I'lnti  llii^ence  de.s  Auteura  ClaHsiqucs 

Qkcs  et  Latins,  tant  Sacr6s  que  Profanes,  contenant  j  were  equal,  if  not  superior, 
la  GeoiHiiphie.  PHistoire,  te  FaUa,etiHAAtiqait^.**  I  drai^  partormad  in  any  | 


,  at  fos  Antiqoit^ 

SAHi? A  TI  VI.  ANDREA,  a  Neapolitan  artist  who 
is  8uppu««d  to  liave  been  born  about  1480.  He  was 
ao  plesaed  withtha  style  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  bad 
painted  an  Assumption  of  the  Vir^^in  in  the  dome  of 
^Naples,  that  he  set  out  for  I'erugia  to  become  bis 
pupil ;  hut  hearing  the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vati> 
can  8i>oken  highly  of,  he  altered  his  mind,  went  to 
Rome,  and  entered  that  maister's  school.  His  stay 
there  was  short,  for  the  death  of  his  father  comf^Ued 
hiro  to  return  home  again  in  1513.  It  is  said  that  he 
painted  with  Raphael  at  the  Palace  and  in  the  Vatican, 
and  that  he  copied  his  pictures  well  :  he  certainly 
emulated  his  manner  with  success.  Comparod  witn 
Ids  fdlow-seholara,  tf  ha  falls  short  of  Jnlio,  ha  aoara 
above  Raphael  del  Colle.  He  had  correctness  in  his 
attitude  and  features,  depth  of  shade,  perhaps  too 
nradi  sharpneas  in  the  marking  of  the  muscles,  a 
broad  styl<^  of  foM  ng  in  his  draperies,  and  a  coloiu* 
which  even  now  muuitaiuii  frt^nhaess.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works  at  Naples,  the  altar-pieces  at  St.  Maria 
dp]]?  Grazie  is  considered  the  bait.  Tbia  distin- 
guiMlied  artist  died  in  1545. 

SACCHINI.  AN  IWIO  MARIA  GASPARO.— 
This  celebrated  Italian  composer  was  horn  nt  Naples 
in  !735.    In  early  youth  he  studied,  durmg  several ,       ,  . 

years,  under  Durante,  at  the  con.scrvatory  of  St.  I  Burncy,  "  this  smger,  firom  a  friend  became  bi$  fej 


It  was  an  object  of  ctinoBtf 
to  strangers  who  attended  their  concerts,  not  oaly  to 
hear  all  kinds  of  female  voices,  but  also  all  sorts  of 
instruments  played  by  fonaka,  withowtthswcyftw 
even  of  the  aouble  bass,  horn,  or  hanoM.  Dnni| 
the  time  that  Sacchini  v,  director  of  this  instiuitno, 
he  formed  a  great  number  of  good  stO|cn  M 
among  whom  may  he  distingnisbiMi  CMwidiii,  Cmli 
and  Pasquali.  In  October  1767  th--  Ktng's  theatre 
in  London  was  opened  with  a  new  i>erious  opera,  ^ 
different  composers,  called  "  Tigrane,"  in  which  u 
admirable  cantahile  air,  "Care  Luci,"  comp^'^i 
Sacchini,  was  sung  in  an  exquisite  manner  uy  vi^u:- 
dued.  Una  air  was  tha  lliat  of  Sacchini's  coopoe- 
tions  ever  performed  on  our  stage.  Five  ycanite 
this,  nameiy,  in  1772,  Sacchmi  himself  anivrfii 
England.  In  this  country  he  not  only  supported tbe 
hif^  reputation  he  had  acquire  on  tha  coatiiwat,bis 
ranquished  the  natural  enemies  of  bkitalcalsiBll^ 
land.    His  operas  of  "  'Hie  Cid''  and  "  Tatn^rlano,- 

to  most  of  the  mesial 
part  «f  Bnrope— ibW 
each  of  t)iese  dramas  was  so  entire,  so  masterly,  ita 
yet  so  new  and  natural,  that  there  was  D«»tiuof  >d 
foreritidsra  to  censure,  though  innnmeiable  bdlMi 
to  point  out  and  admire,  li  is  evident  that  this eo* 
poser  had  a  taste  so  cxnuisite  and  so  totally  free  fna 
padantry,  that  he  wan  frequently  new  without aff*^ 
never  thinking  of  himself  or  his  fame  for  anyjjMfep 
cular  excellence,  but  totally  occupied  with  theli* 
of  the  poet,  and  the  propriety,  consistency,  an^  cfctt 
of  the  whole  drama.  His  accompanimsnts,  thwj^ 
always  rich  and  ingenious,  never  call  off 
from  the  voice,  but  the  princijial  melody  is  invani"^ 
rendered  distinguishable  throi^h  all  the  contmMa 
of  tnutativaaBd  pietnnaqnadeaign  in  AaiastnsMifc 
His  dramatic  works,  in  the  year  177?,  amountf ^  t 
seventy-eight  in  number ;  and  by  the  amoy  mmf 
and  motets  which  ha  composed  while  he  rematDaia 
Venice,  in  the  chararter  of  Maestro  dell*  Offt^ 
let  to  Coneervatorio,  he  manifested  himself  to  beii« 
to  write  for  the  church  as  well  as  for  the  stsf 

Heremaineil  too  long  in  England  for  his  fanen* 
fortune.  The  first  was  injured  by  cabals,  aad  ^ 
what  ought  to  have  iner^uled  it,  the  nomlK^r  «l  "-^ 
works;  and  the  second  by  inactivity  and  waatet(c» 
nomy.    "  Upon  a  differeoce  with  Rauszini,"  an  ^ 


Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where  Piccini.  Traetta,  and  Gu- 
glielrai,  waralrn  fallow*itad«nts.  Ha  thare  proaeeuisd 

his  studies  on  the  violin  with  particular  care  ;  and  the 
dexterity  which  he  acquired  on  this  instrument  gave 
him  that  facility  of  throwing  a  certain  el^^ance.  and 


Mat  in  h; 

conspicuous  in  his  compositions.  After  quitting  this 
school  he  was  not  long  in  making  himself  known  by 
hin  works,  tlu"  rt-lfSrity  of  which  procured  him,  in 
1762,  an  engagement  as  composer  to  the  principal 
tbaatra  at  Rome,  wheia  he  resided  seven  or  eight 
years ;  making,  however,  occasional  excursions  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  his  works.  The  Italian  connoisseurs  seemed  now 
to  agree,  that  if  Piccini  had  the  advaati^e  of  Sac- 
chini in  tha  boflb  styla,  <ha  latter  eertainly  excelled 
in  the  serious  opera.  In  1769  he  was  chosen  succes- 
aor  to  Galuppi,  io  the  direction  of  the  conservatory 
^  L'Ospedaletto  at  Vanice.  This  inaHtntbo  was  en- 
twriy  for  i^malkt,  and  tba  girlt»  iHio  mra  aavmly 


declaring  himaelf  to  be  the  author  of  the  pnac^ 
songs  in  all  tha  lata  Ofiaraa  to  wkieli  Saet^iai  bad  i« 

his  name,  and  threatened  to  make  affidavit  ef  i  * 
fore  a  magistrata.'*  The  utmost  of  this  aecm^ 
that  can  be  looked  upon  as  true,  may  hafe  bees, 


accompaniments  which  was  afterwards  so  i  during  Sacchini's  severe  fit  of  the  sroui,  when  hf  ■* 


called  upon  for  his  operas  before  they  vett  raadf, 
employed  Rauxzini,  as  he  and  othera  bad  demAs- 
fossi  in  Italy,  to  fill  up  the  parts,  set  some  sf  ^* 
citatives,  aud  perhaps  compose  a  few  of  the 
the  undar  Angers.    I  n  the  sonomer  of  1 78 1  Stedst 
went  to  Paris.    After  increasing  his  repaMbse  tbrR 
by  new  productions,  he  returned  in  Wle^ 
yi-ar  to  I^ndun,  where  he  only  augmontci?  hisdei" 
and  embarrassments}  so  that  in  1784  he  itfu- 
leave  of  this  country,  and  asttlad  at  ftris,  vhtn  » 
not  only  obtained  a  pension  from  the  qucec  Frr^ 
but  the  theatrical  pension,  in  conseaiiance  ui 
sueeanfta  piacsa.  Tha  kit «(  Saockmi^  vor^ 
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SACHLV£iaa.L,  HENRY- 

«T«iit  in  tlw  Mflory  of  the  nwient  prinnt  of  Wtlet.  t 

TTiis  L,fracLfiil  amd  rlf  pant  composer  died,  however, 
before  it  could  be  perforated,  at  Paris  in  1786.  He 
was  honoiifed  with  a  public  funeral,  and  with  everf 
mark  of  respect  and  disiinction  whicli  >cri«ibility  and 
gratitude  could  be.<;to\v-  uq  a  person  who  bad  contri- 
buted so  lartfely  to  the  public  pleasures. 

SA('HK\  F.UELL,  HENRY,  D.  D.,  an  English 
tiiviae  ut  tiie  establishment,  who  waa  exalted  into 
temporary  importMce  by  the  spirit  of  party  politiei. 
In  1705  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's, 
South wark,  and  while  in  this  station  he  preached  his 
two  sermons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rouse  .ippre- 
hfliisions  for  the  safetir  of  the  church,  and  to  excite 
bostility  against  t1i«  aissenffs.  B«ing  impeached 
in  the  housie  of  commons,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in 
February  1710,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended  from 
pnmMatt  for  three  yean.  Hiis  prosecution,  how- 
ever, excited  such  a  spirit  in  the  h]'Ai  church  party, 
that  it  ultimately  overthrew  the  ministry,  and  esta- 
blished the  fortaae»  of  Dr.  Sachererell,  who»  dorinff 
his  snspen«!ion,  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  ^rocrre*(p 
through  the  kingdom.  The  same  month  liiai  iiiN 
suspension  terminated,  he  was  appointed  to  the  valu- 
able rectory  of  St.  .\ndrcw,  Holbom,  by  Queen  Anne ; 
and  such  was  his  reputation,  that  the  copy-right  of 
the  first  sermon  which  he  afterwards  was  allowed  to 
preach  sold  for  lOOA  He  had  aiao  sufficient  mte- 
rest  with  the  new  mtntstry  to  provide  handsomely  for 
a  brother.  Little  was  heard  of  him  after  this  party 
ebuliitton  subaided,  except  by  his  numerous  squab- 
blss  with  his  psrishioners.  His  abittties,  eren  ae> 
cording  to  writers  on  his  own  side,  were  contempti- 
ble ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Dr.  Stvift,  he  was  des- 
pised by  the  nimstrfwhom  his  notoriety  to  much 
contributed  to  support.    He  'lip'l  in  1724. 

SACHS,  HA^lb,  the  most  dibiingiiinhed  usaster- 
singer  of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  149-1,  and  was  by  trade  a  shoe- 
maker. He  followed  his  business  and  made  verses 
with  equal  assiduity.  He  became  a  protestant,  and 
dM.  on  the  19th  of  Januarv,  1576.  Uis  complete 
works  sppearsd  in  1 570,  in  five  folio  Toluines,  in  Nu- 
remberg; also  in  lf)HS;  and  at  Kcmpton,  in  five 

aoarto  volumes.  Buacbing  published  a  selection  of 
Mm  in  1838.  He  possessed  a  fintitfnl  genins,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  bis  language,  his 
poems  are  dislinguished  for  na/ce<^,feehng,  invention, 
wity  and  striking  description. 

SACKVILLE,  THOM.\S,  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
earl  of  Dorset,  an  accompUiibed  statesman  and  poet, 
who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  of  Duck- 
hurst,  in  the  parish  of  Witham,  in  Sussex,  where  he 
was  born  about  1627.  He  was  first  a  member  of  the 
vniversitv  of  Oxford,  but  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  became  a  atodeot  of  the  inner  Temple. 
At  both  universities  he  was  distingnished  for  his  per- 
formances in  I-itin  and  English  poetry,  and  in  the 
Temple  be  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "  Uorboduc."  Of  a 
poem  intended  to  eooprebend  a  view  of  the  illostri* 
ons  but  nnfortnaate  characters  in  English  h;^tnry, 
entitled  "  ITie  Mirror  of  Magistrates,"  he  liiii.sued 
only  a  poetical  preface,  and  one  legend  on  the  life  of 
the  thike  of  nuckingham.  He  was  member  in  the 
two  first  parliaments  of  Ehzabeth,  after  which  he 
travelled.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1666,  he 
<«nrcec"dt-d  to  a  large  iiilioritance,  ;md  was  soon  after 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  uf  Uaron  Buckhurst. 

He  ««■  than  inpniaiiad  nimng  to  the  intnanca  of 


— SACKVILLE,  GEORGE.  8t9 

Aa  fiivoumS)  liSicsatert  in  oonaa^iooBCO  ot  a  wport  in 

disfavour  of  the  latter,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  of 
inquiry  into  his  conduct  in  Holland.  In  HQS  he 
was  joined  widi  Burleigh  in  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Spain,  and  signed  the  treaty  which  f oll  nved 
with  the  states- general.  On  the  death  of  that  minis- 
ter he  succeeded  him  as  lord  high  treasurer.  In  this 
fiituation  he  was  n!«!truraental  in  discoverinrj  the 
dangerous  projects  oi  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  waosa 
trial  he  presided  as  hi^h  steward,  in  which  office  ha 
conducted  himself  with  great  prudence  and  human* 
ity.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  his  post  of  trea- 
surer was  confirmed  to  him,  and  in  1604  he  was 
created  earl  <rf  Dorset.  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
oounett  table  in  April  1008,  at  an  advanced  tge. 
This  Stat' ^111(11  ranks  among  the  most  prudent  ind 
able  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth*  and  was  a  good 
speaker,  and  a  atfll  better  writer.  Aa  a  poet  lie  was 
tue  first  who  approached  to  perfection  in  the  English 
heroic  stanza,  and  gave  the  first  example  of  a  regular 
tragedy  in  blank  verse.  His  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc," 
or,  as  entitled  when  printed  in  lP7l.  "  The  Trauf  die 
of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  is  a  sanguinary  storv  trom 
early  British  history,  composed  with  litUe  patlios  or 
attention  to  dramatic  rules,  but  with  considerable 
f(;rce  of  poetical  conception  and  moral  sentiment. 

SACKVILLE,  CHARLES,  sixth  earl  of  Dorset 
and  Middlesex,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  January, 
1637.  He  received  his  education  nnder  a  private 
tutor,  and,  after  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  was  chosen 
member  of  the  first  parliament  which  assembled  af- 
ter the  restoration.  He  ranlted  high  as  a  speaker, 
hut  drrliTT'd  all  public  employment,  being  wholly 
engrossed  with  gallantry  and  pleasure.  He,  how- 
ever, served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  first  Dvteh  war  in 
1665,  and,  the  night  before  the  enp-r^jrf^ent,  com- 
posed his  celebrated  song  of  "  '1  o  ail  you  ladies  now 
at  land,"  which  is  esteemed  one  of  tne  happiest  of 
his  productions.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his 
uncle,  James  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middlesex,  in  1674, 
and,  in  1675,  to  his  title  by  creation.  In  1077,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  also  succeeded  him  in  bis 
estate  and  the  title  of  1>onet.  He  ntteity  didiked 
and  discounti  II  a iL I  d  the  violent  measures  of  James 
II.,  and  early  engaged  for  the  prince  of  Orange,  wlio 
made  bin  lord  ebamberiain  of  the  household.  la 
1698,  on  the  decline  of  his  health,  he  retired  from 

{mbbc  ailairs,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1706* 
eaving  a  son  and  daughter,  the  first  of  whom  waa 
created  duke  of  Dorset  in  1 7'2n.  Lord  Dorset  wrote 
several  small  poems,  whicii  are  included  in  Ciialmers' 
collection,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
make  a  volume  of  themselves.  He  was  still  more 
celebrated  as  a  patron  of  poets  and  of  men  of  wit, 
who,  in  their  turn,  have  been  very  copious  in  their 
panegvric ;  and  Prior,  Dryden,  Congreve,  and  Addi- 
son, alt  bear  tesdmony  to  nis  merit.  He  was  a  very 
able  critic,  and  Butler  owed  it  to  him  that  tba  eourt 
relished  his  "  Hudibras." 

SACRVtLLE,  GB0B6E,  VISCOUNT  SACK. 
VILLE,  was  the  third  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Dor- 
uet,  and  was  bom  in  171().  He  was  educated  at 
1  nnity  college,  Dublin,  served  with  reputation  at  the 
Ijattlcs  of  Fontenoy  and  Dettingen,  and  in  1758  had 
attained  the  rank  of  beutenant-gcneral.  The  fallow- 
ing year  he  commanded  the  British  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, whose  orders  to  advance  with  his  troops  dur- 
ing the  avfigaineiU  ha  diaobayad  aitharinmi  cow* 
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■rdice  or  misapprehension.    His  bdiftvfamr  wh  i  bnted  Ijne  ■nd  moral  pMto  of  Perm,  wlw  wkn 

Ijeiiefally  attributed  at  home  to  the  former  cause,  at  Shiraz  in  1175,  and  din?  in  thr  ]  \t\h.  year  of  ia 
aud  he  was  tried  by  a  court- martial,  convicted  of  de-  ,  age,  1292.  Aa  his  parentH  were  p<>«)r  h;  TMi  tli- 
reliction  of  duty,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  fi  om  cated  at  the  court  of  Abab«k«r,  and  received  ^  i: 
the  service.  L'ndc-r  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  favours  from  different  monarchH  of  Wtsm.  W. 
he  was  restored  to  favour.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  spent  thirty  years  in  traveUmg,  and  is  mi 
•«oloiual  ueretary  of  atate,  and  held  that  office  during  I  have  commenced  writing  untU  hia  ninetieth  y^ir. 
the  progress  of  the  war  with  America.  On  relin-  He  completed  his  works,  which  are  eTtenbi\  e,  , 
quishing  his  post  in  17^2  he  wan  created  viscount. ,  last  twelve  ^'ears  of  his  life.  The  Femiiuw  a^tsi 
For  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  he  waa  called  Lord  ^  him  exceedinglf  on  aeeoont  ti  Vm  goMen  mam, 
Georcrf  Germaine,  navinp  taken  thnt  name  on  sue-  \  which  they  consider  as  a  treasure  of  true  «isi% 


and  also  on  account  ut  his  pure,  elegant,  and  sb> 
pie  style.  Of  hia  wodka  we  possess  a  co1j«&», 
or  divan,  of  lyric  poems  in  the  Arabic  and  Pet«at 
languages,  consisting  partly  of  amatory  poenu,  ai 
parUy  of  exhortations  to  partake  in  the  joy«  of  'it. 


ccediag  lo  an  estate  left  ijiiu  by  Laiiy  liliaabctii  Ger 
naine,  who  died  in  1769. 

SACY,  BARON  ANTOINE  ISAAC  SILVES- 
TRE  DE,  a  distinguished  orientalist,  who  was  born 
in  September  1758  at  Paris,  where  he  early  lost  his  ^ 

father.  In  1781  he  was  appoint^  counsellor  of  the  >  intermingled  with  aerioua  reflectioiiai  a 
court  of  the  mint,  and  entered  in  1785,  as  an  a$socii  under  the  title  of  **  Gulistan,"  or  "TTie  Gate  jit 
litre,  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  of  which  he  Bub-  Roses,"  composed  both  of  prose  and  verse,  ia  vf 
•cqoently  became  a  regular  member.  In  1791  the  j  hooka,  with  the  following  titles: — ^"On  the  mm 
'IcjDg  made  bim  one  oi  the  comtBissaries-general  of  I  and  moral*  of  kings;"  ''On  lAtt  mittda  ud  wnk 
the  mint;  and  on  the  establishnit  nt  wf  the  national '  of  dervises;"  *'  On  the  quiet  and  happinen  tf  Kj 
institute  he  was  elected  a  member,  but  did  not  join  tentment;"  "  On  the  importance  of  aikncer 
it,  at  he  waa  miwiUing  to  take  the  oath  of  haibred 
against  royalty.  He  refused  to  take  this  oath,  also, 
as  a  professor  in  the  special  school  of  living  oriental 
languageat  but  he  wae  anffered  to  retain  rail  office, 
as  it  was  almost  imp  ssible  to  find  a  man  qualified  to  ' 
fill  his  place.  His  uninterrupted  occupation  in  sci- 
mitific  pursuits  preserved  him  dming  the  rei^n  of 
terror.  When  Napoleon  gave  a  new  organization  to 
the  institute,  Sacy  becatne  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  ancient  literature  and  history.  In  1808  he 
received  the  newly  established  professorship  v,f  the 
Persian  language  in  the  college  de  France,  and  was 
also  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  for  the 
department  of  tin-  Seine.    In  1814  he  declared  him- 

aelf  in  favour  of  the  deposition  of  Napoleon,  audi     ^   , 

took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  di^rent  East  Indiea  and  Bngland,  in  the  Fenian  and  £o|i^ 
bills  which  occupied  the  chamber  during  the  session. '  languages.    There  are  also  translations  of  atsfi 


mportance 

love  and  youth  ;**  **  On  weakness  and  old  mC*^ 

the  education  of  children  and  good  moraUr>*^ 
lastly,  "  On  the  art  of  associating  with  meai"*!** 
wortt  in  verM^  called  "  Bostan?*  ■*T1m  Chdai' 

containing  a  collection  of  histories,  fables,  an^ 
instructions ;  and,  lastly,  a  collection  of  mora] 
tences,  also  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  "  Pe&isik 

meh,"  or  "  Molamaal."  The  complete  work*  cfS" 
have  been  published  io  Persiauat  Calcutta, iatOOAV 
quarto  volumes.  Gentius  has  also  published  "  Go 
tan,"  the  finest  of  his  poems,  in  Persian  ^n^  !4r« 
and  Dumoulin  the  same  poem  in  Per&ian  a^i  K^iii' 
Dr.  Bernard  Dom  has  translated  "  Three  Plor.> 
Walks  frnm  Snadi'-^  '  G:irdt>n  of  Ro^ie*.*"  3* 
"  I'eudnalimeh   lias  been  publisljed  separatelr  aii* 


The  king  in  consequence  auijointed  him  censor,  rec 
tor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  soon  after  a 
member  of  the  commission  for  public  instruction. 
He  was  also  chosen  member  of  many  academies 

and  learned  societies.   The  most  itnj)ortant  writ-  brated  aeronaut,  and  ingenious  natural  philoNif 
ings  of  this  oriental  scholar  are  bis  Arabic  Gram-  was  kUled  by  an  accident  in  the  descentof 
mar  and  Anthology,  published  tt^^etherin  1810  and 

ISIG,  which  excel  all  similar  works;  his  transla- 


his  lyric  poems  by  Ouseley  and  others,  aiitt 
"Bosun"  and  "  Gulistan'*  have  been ttaoMi* 
a  variety  of  languages. 
SADLER,  WILLIAM  WINDHAM.-Tlin* 


all 

tion  of  "  AbdoUatif,"  which  is  invaluable  on  accoimt 
of  the  subjoined  annotations;  his  "M^mrea  snr 

Diverses  Antiquites  di  1 1  Perse,"  in  which  the  an- 
cient historical  monuments  are  explained,  with  a 
deep  knowledffe  of  the  language,  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject; his  "Memoires  dnistoire  et  de  Litterature 
Orientale,"  hia  general  grammar,  his  work  on  carrier- 
pigeons,  his  "  ChreelomaUiie  Arabe,"  and  many 
others.  Tlie  "  ir.otres  de  TAcadcmie,"  and  the 
**  Notices  et  Extraits,"  of  which  latter  work  a  num- 
ber of  volumea  were  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  com- 

Eosed  by  him,  moreover  testify  as  much  in  favour  of 
is  diligence  as  his  comprehensive  knowledge.  As 
a  teacher  Sacy  has  done  much  for  the  diffusion  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  in 
Europe,  and  has  moreover  educated  excellent  8cho- 
lars.  With  strict  mtegrity  he  united  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  open  character,  and  was  always  ready  to 
promote  tbe  labours  mu\  studies  of  others. 

SADI,  or  S.VADI.  SHEIK  MOSLEHEDIN  SA- 
Dl  £L  SUIiLAIU.  of  Shin«»  ont  of  the  moat  ctle- 


loon  on  tbe  30th  of  September.  1B24.  The  bd* 

drove  a^jainst  a  chimney,  and  Mr.  Sadler  WMttr 
out  of  the  car  when  at  the  height  of  about  tlurtT}ir<> 
His  ikul)  was  fractured,  and  several  of  bis  nbsvc 

broki  n  Mr.  Sadler  was  named  Winilha.T  froc  k< 
godfather,  the  celebrated  statesman,  who  o&.-i<^ 
cended  with  his  father  in  a  balloon.  He  baJ  >» 

thirty  successful  ascents,  and  was  parti cnUriF  * 
tinguished  by  his  daring  inlrepidity  m  crfl$si.<«  * 
Irish  channel.  On  that  occasMm  be  sscendd  vm. 
Dublin,  and  alighted  on  the  coast  of  Wa!»  A«» 
chemist  and  civil  engineer  Mr.  bauler  ^■nt^-  ^ 
lents  of  no  ordinary  cast,  and  he  was  eisplcyed  ? 
the  first  gas  company  which  was  csLablislit^  "  •'' 
verpoul,  and  contributed  to  the  advauce(B<;Qt  ^ 
establishment  when  in  its  infancy.  On  lesriDjC 
service  Mr.  Sadler,  frnm  his  cnterprisinjj  »?int 
liis  uniform  success  m  many  periluuji  atraiTOI'V 
was  induced  to  devote  himself  more  clo«elrU'^ 
hazardous  pursuit  of  aerostation,  gratifying  IK**^ 
bitanls  uf  Liverpool  and  neighbourhood  bf  h>f^ 
quen^  bold,  and  well-managed  ascents.  Of  ^  <^ 
and  pnMQM  of  mind,  undcar  circnnitiiw  *^ 
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SADLER,  JOHN  SAINT 

threatening  to  human  life,  thonianilt  have  borne 
testimony,  as  well  as  the  intrepid  tdvmtarm  who 

have  been  the  companions  of  his  excursions.  He 
almost  unifonnly  alighted  without  sustaining  the 
shghteat  peraonal  injury,  after  voyages  of  the  most 
astonishing  rapidity  and  altitude,  ana  the  sainf  b  d- 
looo  from  which  he  met  his  death  had»  uninjured, 
borne  him  aloft  for  seToral  jean.   He  had  aeqnired, 
indeed,  facilities  in  managinp  \hr-  unwieldy  bulk  of 
bis  floating  carriage,  which  even  inspired  the  other- 
wise timid  lo  adventore  dieir  Hvea  tinder  hia  pilotage, 
'llic  fatal  catastrophe,  therefore,  which  terminated 
his  existence  can  be  deemed  only  one  of  those  acci- 
dents which  sometimes  defy  the  foresight  of  th«  most 
skilful  and  wary.    It  had  been  Mr.  Sadler's  constant 
practice  to  addrefss  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Sadler  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  on  any  vojufle*  and  to  carry  the 
letter  with  him.    He  sometimes  wrote  to  her  dunnff 
the  period  of  his  ascent.    Upon  this  occasion  a  letter 
vas  found  upon  his  person,  which  was  immediately 
lespatchcd  to  Mrs.  Sadler.  On  receiving  it  she  sns- 
})ccted  some  accident,  and  immediately  set  out,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Sadler,  from  Wij^an.    When  they  arrived  at 
Blackburn  Mr.  Armstrong  learned  the  dreadful  re- 
sult, and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  situation  of  Mrs. 
Sadler,  gradually  prepared  her  for  the  fatal  intelli- 
;.'cnce.    On  the  melancholy  fact  being  disclosed  she 
determined  to  post  on,  and  take  a  last  look  of  the 
diafigured  remains  of  her  husbami.  llie  acene  was 
awfully  distressing.    ITie  bodf  was  removed  to 
Liverpool  at  an  early  ln  ur  on  Saturday  momincf, 
Mrs.  Sadler  accompanying  the  hearse  a  considerable 
part  of  the  wajr.   It  fMiwid  ^nngh  Bolton  at  the 
rfi'i'icst  of  the  cniruni'.tc  p,  v,ho  hnd  superintended 
the  preparations  for  the  ascent,  and  was  attended 
by  «  large  proeeasion,  ibllowinf  the  ebiiw»  in 
which  were  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mrs.  Sadler.  At 
Wigan  similar  marks  of  respect  were  shown  to  the 
cur  poo.  At  the  finnral  there  were  present  upwards  of 
4000  individuals,  who  testified  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  unfortunate  townsman  by  accom- 
panying his  remains  to  the  grave. 

SADLER,  JOHN,  ->n  I'nglish  \vTiter,  descended 
of  an,  ancient  family  in  bbropsbire,  who  was  born 
in  1015,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  be  became  pminent  for  hi«i  knowledge 
io  the  Hebrew  and  oriental  languages.  After  ha\-ing 
taken  his  degree,  and  been  some  vears  fellow  of  bis 
college,  be  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  be  made 
a  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
became  in  1644  a  master  in  chancery.  In  1649  he 
was  chosen  town  derk  of  London,  and  published  in 
the  same  year  a  book  with  this  title, — "  Rights  of 
the  Kingdom ;  or,  Customs  of  our  Ancestors ;  touch- 
ing the  duty,  power,  electitm*  or  succession  of  our 
kings  and  parliaments,  our  true  liberty,  due  alle- 
giance, three  cstatt t!  -  ir  legislative  power,  original, 
judicial,  and  executive,  with  the  militia ;  freely  dis- 
caaaed  through  the  Britiafa,  Suron,  Norman  laws  and 
histories."  It  was  reprinted  in  1632,  and  has  a!- 
waya  been  much  valued  bv  lawyers.  In  .\ug\ist 
1650  he  waa  mademaater  of  Magdalen  college.  Cam- 
Ijridge,  upon  the  removal  of  Dr  Rainliowe,  who 
again  succeeded  Sadler  after  the  restoration.  In 
to35  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  in  J  655,  by  warrant  of  Cromwell,  pur- 
auant  to  an  ordiiuince  for  better  regulating  and  hmit- 
iag  the  juiiidictioii  of  the  Ugh  ooorl  of  chancery. 


E-ALDEGOXDE,  PHILIP.  861 

he  waa  continued  a  roaatcr  in  chancery  when  their 
number  was  reduced  to  six  only.  It  wae  by  his  in* 

terest  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege  of  l)uild- 
ing  for  theoiselvea  a  synsu^ogue  in  Loudon.  In  1 658 
he  was  chocen  member  of  ynriiament  for  Yarmouth, 
nr.c^  the  year  following  a])pointeil  first  commissioner 
under  the  great  seal,  with  Taylor,  Whitelock,  and 
other*,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  I66O  he  pub* 
lished"0]hin  'I'lic  N',-»\v  Island  lately  di8co\  *  red  ; 
with  its  religion,  rites  of  worshipi  laws,  customs,  go« 
vemment.  cnaraetera,  and  language ;  wiUi  edueatioa 
!  of  their  children  in  their  sciences,  arts,  and  nianufac- 

Itures ;  with  oUier  things  remarkable ;  by  a  Christian 
pilgrim  driven  by  tempest  from  Civita  Vecchia,  or 
some  other  parts  about  Rome,  through  the  atnita 
I  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  (irst  part." 

Soon  after  the  restoration  he  loat  all  bit  emplmr- 
I  mcnts,  by  virtue  of  an  net  nf  pnrliament  of  Charles  II., 
**  for  the  well-governing  and  rt-gulating  of  corpora- 
tions." His  conscience  would  not  permit  bim  to 
take  the  oalli  and  declaration  required,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  "  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any 
pretence  adialefer,  to  take  arms  again.st  the  king 
an  obedience  so  absolute  that  he  thought  it  not  doe 
to  any  earthly  power,  though  he  had  never  engaged 
or  in  any  manner  acted  against  the  king.  In  the  fire 
of  London  1666  he  lost  several  houses  of  value,  and 
soon  after  his  mansion  house  in  Shropshire  had  the 
same  fate.  After  these  misfortunes  be  retired  to  his 
manor  and  seat  of  WarmweU  in  Doraetifaire«  where 
he  died  in  April  1674. 

SADOLET,  JAMF.?,  a  knmed  Italian  writer, 
who  waa  born  at  Modena  in  li77»  and  was  the  aon 
of  an  eminent  cirffian,  who  aAerwaidf  became  a  pra> 
fe'^'-or  at  Ferrara.  Hp  acquired  a  rnaRtprly  know- 
ledge m  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  then  commenced 
the  atudv  of  philosophy  and  eloquence.  He  dso 
cultivated  Latin  pof^tr}  On  going  to  Rome  urrlrr 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  Cardinal  Caraffs ;  and,  upon  the  deadi 
of  this  cardinal,  passed  into  that  of  Frederic  Fregosa, 
archhishop  of  Saleruo,  where  he  found  Peter  Bem- 
bus,  and  contracted  an  intimscy  with  him.  When 
Leo  X.  ascpndfd  the  papal  throne  in  1513,  he  chn'»e 
Bembus  and  Sadolet  for  his  secretaries ;  men  well 
qtialified  for  the  office,  as  both  wrote  with  elegance 
and  farility  ;  and  -^oon  after  made  M.  Sadolet  bishop 
of  Carpentras  near  Avignon.  Upon  the  death  of 
Leo  in  1521  he  went  to  his  diocese,  and  resided  there 
during  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  VI.,  but  Clement 
VII,  was  no  sooner  seated  in  the  papal  chair  in  1523 
than  he  recalled  him  to  Rome.  Sadolet  submitted 
to  bis  holineaa,  but  on  condition  that  he  should  re- 
turn to  his  diocese  at  the  end  of  three  years,  which 
he  did  ;  and  it  was  fortunate  he  did  so,  for,  about  a 
fortnight  after  his  departure  from  Rome,  the  city  waa 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  army  of  Charies  V.  Paul 
III.,  who  succeeded  Cleraem  VII  ,  recalled  him  to 
Rome  again,  made  bim  a  cardinal,  and  employed 
him  in  many  important  embastiea  and  negotiariona. 
SadoU't  lit  1  'ngth  settlLrl  it  Rome,  nnd  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  there  in  repose  and  study.  He 
died  in  1547,  aa  waa  supposed,  from  poiaon. 

SAINTE-ALDEGONDE,  PHILIP  DK  MAR. 
NIX  LORD  DU  MONT.— This  learned  scholar  and 
politician,  who  was  bom  at  Brasaela  fai  1538,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  Low  Countries  were  at  war 
with  the  S|)antards,  retired  to  Germany,  where  he 
received  the  pmt  of  onnuNlDor  in  tiie  ccchdaBtieal 
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couQcil  at  Heidelberg.    He  suffered  great,  hardships 
before  he  withdrew.    "  I  was  forced,"  says  he,  "  to 
endure  proMriptions,  baniahment**  loss  of  eattttOp 
and  the  oatred  and  reproaefaea  of  all  my  liiends  and 
relations,  and  at  last  was  imprisoned  for  a  year  under 
the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  oommander  Requezeos. 
during  wbieh  time  I  rMonuttMided  myaelf  to  God, 
for  at  least  threi^  mnnths,  ever)'  ni^rht.  as  if  that 
would  be  my  last,  knovt'ing  that  tlie  (iuke  of  Aiva 
had  twice  ordered  me  to  be  put  to  death  in  priwm. 
'Tantum  reliffio  potuit  "^nn  ii  re  malorum.' "    In  1572 
he  returned  to  his  own  country,  in  order  to  employ 
hia  talents  in  the  sup|)ortof  liberty,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  reformed  religion.    He  stood  high  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  prince  of  Orange,  and  did  him  great 
services,  not  by  arms,  but  by  words ;  for  he  knew 
how  to  write  and  to  SMak  well.  In  1675  lie  was  one 
of  the  deputies  aant  vy  the  stateo  to  England  to  de- 
sire the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth,   lliree  )  t  irs 
after  be  was  suit  by  the  archduke  Matthias  to  the 
diet  of  Wornu,  wliere  he  made  an  eoceellettt  speech 
to  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  then  pre- 
ient,  in  which,  according  to  Thuanus,  "  having  de- 
plored the  miserable  state  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
sharply  derlfiimed  against  the  fvmnny  of  the  duke  of 
Alva  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  nc  desired  the  assist- 
aneo  of  the  tmpbte,  since  the  empire  was  exposed  to 
the  same  danger  with  the  Low  Countries ;  and  he 
foretold  that  the  flame  of  the  war,  if  it  were  not 
etopped,  would  spread  itself  farther,  and  seize  Co- 
k^^pe,  liluneter»  Embden,  and  other  neighbouring 
dtiee,  whieh  the  Spaniards,  by  the  adviee  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  had  long  ago  determined  to  subdue."  He 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  by  the  states 
into  Franea  in  IfiSO.  to  offer  the  aovereignty  of  their 
provinces  to  the  duke  of  Alen^on.  and  in  1581  at- 
tended thnt  prince  to  Ivnglaod,  whence  he  wrote  to 
the  itdtr:!  the  false  news  of  his  maniage  With  Queen 
Elixabeth.    This  fact  ^^  ir•^|uefo^t  sets  before  the 
eyes  of  ambaaaadora  to  make  them  cautious  of  the 
news  tliey  write.  "  Sometimes,"  says  he,  "  one  can- 
not believe  even  what  one  sees.  Tlie  sieur  de  Sainte- 
\ldegonde,  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  states  of 
the  Low  Countries  at  the  court  of  London  in  1581, 
being  one  evening  in  the  queen'a  chamber,  saw  her 
in  eonvermtion  with  thednke  of  Alen^on.  Tlie  lords 
and  ladies  were  at  such  a  distance  that  they  could 
liavB  no  share  in  it ;  but  every  body  was  witness  of 
an  acdon  from  wluefa  n  great  conieqnenoe  might  be 
dnwn.    Thi?  qitpen,  taking  off  a  ring  firom  her  fin- 
ger, put  it  upon  that  of  the  duke,  who  immediately 
went  away  with  an  air  of  joy  and  aatisfaetion,  as 
carrying  with  him  the  pledge  and  assurances  of  his 
marriage.    bainte-Aldegonde,  thinking  ilm  action 
<rf  the  utmost  importanee  to  his  masters,  gave  them 
advice  of  it  hv  an  express  which  he  despatched  the 
same  night.    The  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  can- 
non, and  other  signs  of  rejoicing  through  all  the 
Low  Countries,  proclaimed  the  satisfaction  they  re- 
ceived from  this  advice ;  but  the  qneen  reproached 
Sainte-Aldegonde  for  having  j  ri  c  ijiitatrlv  ^iven  an 
advice,  the  fklsitv  of  which  he  mmht  have  known  in 
n  few  noun."  He  was  eonsnl  of  Antwerp  in  1584, 
when  that  city  was  besieged  l)y  the  duke  of  Parma  ; 
in  1593  he  conducted  into  the  nalatinate  the  princess 
Louisa  Juhana,  daughter  of  wiUiam  1.,  prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  th?  elector  Fre- 
derick IV.,  and  in  15i^8  he  died  at  Ley  den  in  hts 
autieth  year. 
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ST.  GERMAN,  CHRISTOPHER,  an  BagU 

writer  on  jurisprudence,  who  was  h  rn  at  Sliiltooin 
Warwickahure,  where  his  £ather,  Hu  WiUiam  St. 
Genmm,  rssided.   He  veeeived  his  edneatiea  tl  <h- 

ford,  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Tempi*, 
and  was  subsequently  called  to  the  bar.  He  h«amt 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  also  btm 
])]>  writings  on  that  euhiect  His  mont  ctlAm'.ri 
work  19  entitled  "The  Doctor  and  Student.  <»r  Da- 
logue  between  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  a  Siadat, 
on  the  Utwa  «l  England."  Uis  death  took  piics  la 

1540. 

ST.  JOHN,  JOHN,  a  statistical  writer,  who  m 
the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  LordBolingbreke-  U« 
had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  daring  dmt 

parliaments,  and  for  many  years  was  surveyor-j?ea«i 
of  the  crown  lands.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valnsk 
wotk  entitled,  **  Obsenations  on  Ae  Land  Rnwiw 

r  the  Crown,  conlainin::  thr  Origin  and  Soiircn 
the  Land  Revenue  of  England."    His  deatii  tm 
place  in  November  1793. 

ST.  JOHN.— See  BOLINGBROKE 
SAINTE- MARTHE,  in  Laiiu  SammartUiius,\:  t 
name  of  a  French  family,  which  for  more  thaci 
hundred  years  has  heen  fruitftil  in  men  of  lettm. 
The  first,  Gaucher  de  Sainte-.Marthe,  bad  t  MB 
named  Charles  bom  in  1512,  who  became  phtvnu 
to  Francis  II.,  and  was  remaikabk  for  bis  euqnesca 
(iueen  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  the  dndiessef  Tm* 
dome  honoured  him  with  their  jmrticular  fflWK. 
and  conferred  many  favours  upon*  him ;  and  ihtK- 
fore,  when  those  hidies  died  m  ISBO,  he  ddnwed  i 
fiHii  ral  oration  upon  each.  He  was  the  atithorci 
several  poems  in  the  Latin  and  French  kngu^ti 
He  died  in  1555. 

Scevole,  Sainte-Marthe,  the  nephew  of  ("haiej. 
was  horn  at  lyoudon  m  1536,  and  became  rm  (ie- 
tinguished  for  learning.  He  learned  dM 
Gre»'k,  ami  Ilehrew  tdnciie".  nrjd  h^ramc  an  ontf. 
a  lawyer,  a  poet,  aud  an  iiisioi  iau.  1  he  ijual  "jB  << 
his  heart  are  said  to  have  auxwered  those  of  ^ 
head ;  for  be  is  lepresented  as  having  be«i  a  gsi 
friend,  zealous  for  bis  couotr)*,  and  of  inriwi 
fidelity  to  his  prince.  He  had  in  the  reigns  of  H«n 
HI.  and  Henry  IV.  several  important  emobpsMMi 
be  was  governor  of  Foitiers,  and  aftai  naius  lissMnr 
of  Ft  ail.  e  f  ii  that  district.  In  1593  and  159*1* 
exercised  the  othce  of  intendant  of  the  finiooei  a 
the  army  of  Bretagne,  commanded  the  dab  * 
Montpensier ;  nml,  in  the  latter  of  these  vein, 
reduced  Poitiers  to  tlic  subjection  of  Henry  IV.  H» 
died  in  1623.  He  was  the  author  of  "  La  Lotnep 
de  hi  Ville  de  Poitiers  "  Opim  Pof  tica,"  caw*- 
ing  of  odes,  elegies,  epigraius,  and  sacred  poeii»* 
French  and  Latin ;  "  Gallorum  Doctrina  llioith«a 
Elogia,"  1698;  but  his  chief  wo  A  was  his 
called  "  Ptedotrophia,  sen  de  Puerorom  Edomtima 
printed  in  1584,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  III  ' 
poem  wtnt  through  tba  editiona  in  the  aothor't  an- 
time,  and  hath  gone  through  as  many  since. 

ST.  PIERRE.  JACQUhS  HENRY,  a  cr]<knui 
author  who  was  bom  at  Havre  de  Grace  oo  «^ 
19th  of  January,  1737.  He  icceived  his  edacttMS 
at  the  college  at  Rouen,  where  he  obtained  tbf 
mathematical  prize  in  1767.  Having  cumpkt^^  '•"* 
studies  be  travelled  throogh  esveral  parts  of  Ew«pr. 
and  then  entered  the  corps  of  military 


He  subsequently  quitted  that  body  and  weas  is 
sia,  then  joined  the  Polaa,  and  two  jtmdkm^ 
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to  fuiM,  when  hit  reetless  dispoiition  did  not  let 
hia  tmiSn  kaf,  ior  in  1774  he  retimied  to  Ui  bi- 


tive  place.  In  1784  be  published  his  celebrated  work 
•BlitMl  <*  TheStndice  of  Nalare/*  ofwfaich  w«  can 

only  give  the  followincr  specimen  : — 

"Nature  is  infinitely  extended  and  my  powers  are 
•stiMMljr  UaildL   Not  only  the  general  history  of 
nature,  but  even  that  of  the  smallest  plant  is  far  be- 
yond my  ability.    Of  this  I  was  convinced  by  the 
ioBomog  dmimstance.   One  summa^t  dqr,  Ming 
engaged  in  regulating  some  observations  on  the  har- 
monies of  the  globe,  I  perceived  on  a  strawberry 
plant,  which  happened  to  be  placed  in  my  window, 
some  amaU  fliea  of  auch  beauty  that  I  resolved  to 
deaeribe  them.  The  following  day  I  ))erceived  an- 
other kind,  which  I  likewise  described.   In  the  space 
of  three  weeks  1  observed  thirt^-ieven  diiferent  spe- 
cies; bat,  at  length,  they  came  m  aneh  mmbers,  and 
of  such  various  kinds,  that  I  desisted  from  this  study, 
though  very  amusing,  for  want  of  leisure,  and,  to  tell 
tiie  truth,  for  want  of  expressions.   The  flies  which 
T  had  observed  were  all  distinguished  from  each  other 
}iy  their  colours,  their  forms,  and  their  roanners. 
Some  were  of  die  eolonr  of  gold,  othera  of  rilver,  and 
othera  of  bronze:  these  were  spotted,  those  striped ; 
some  were  blue,  some  green,  some  dull,  and  others 
shining.    In  some  the  head  was  rounded  like  a  tur- 
ban, in  oUiera  lengthened  into  a  point  like  a  anail : 
in  nome  h  appeared  dark  like  a  apot  of  htadc  velvet, 
n  others  it  sparkled  like  a  ruby.    In  their  winga 
;here  waa  aa  great  a  variety.   Some  had  long  ones 
iHiieh  gtistenedlikeniotiMrof pearli  tiioeemodien 
.vtrre  snort  and  broad  and  resembled  net  work  of  the 
finest  gauze.  Each  had  a  peculiar  position  and  man- 
ner of  employing  them.    Some  carried  them  in  a  per- 
pendicular, others  in  a  horizontal  attitude,  and  seemed 
o  take  a  pleasure  in  extending  them.  These  flut- 
ered  in  the  manner  of  butterflies ;  those  raised  them- 
lelvea  in  the  air  against  the  wind  by  a  mechanism 
learly  eirailar  to  that  of  paper  kite!*,  which,  as  they 
ise,  form  with  the  wind  an  angle  of,  I  believe,  twenty- 
wo  degreea  and  a  half.  Some  lettled  on  tlte  plant 
o  deposit  thrir  eggs,  and  otiien  merely  to  take 
belter  from  the  sun  ;  but  most  came  for  reasons 
bat  were  wholly  unknown  to  me.   Some  aUghted 
od  AniroffafMninaperpatMlraotiM^irbilietkri  j 


moved  only  the  hinder  part  of  their  bodies.  Many 
of  them  were  motionless  and  perhaps  engaged,  like 
myself,  in  making  observations.  I  slighted  as  luf- 
ficiently  known  all  the  other  species  of  insects  which 
resorted  to  my  strawberry,  such  as  the  inails  which 
fixed  themselves  beneath  its  leaves,  the  butterflies 
that  hovered  over  it,  the  scarabei  which  burrowed 
about  its  roots,  the  minute  worms  which  found  a 
aubaiatence  in  the  thickneaa  of  ita  llaf,  the  waapa  and 
the  beea  wfaicb  bussed  aroond  ita  flowers,  the  gruba 
which  devoured  its  stalks,  the  ants  which  destroyed 
the  grube,  and  lastly  the  apidera,  which  apread  thMr 
nets  to  make  a  prey  of  all  these  dilKimit  Idnds  of 
insects. 

"  Tiiough  these  objects  were  so  diminutive,  yet 
they  were  not  beneath  my  notice,  since  they  had  ds« 
served  the  attention  of  Nature.    I  could  not  have 
refused  them  a  place  m  the  general  history  of  her 
works,     she  bad  given  them  one  in  the  universe. 
Still  more  necessary  would  it  have  been,  to  take  ac- 
count of  them,  if  I  had  written  the  history  of  my 
strawberry.  The  plants  are  the  habitations  of  insects, 
and  we  seldom  write  the  hiatory  of  a  town  without 
treating  of  its  mbalritanli.   Besides,  my  strawberry 
was  not  in  its  natural  situation,  on  the  border  of  a 
wood  or  the  bank  of  a  stream,  where  it  would  have 
been  firaqnented  by  many  other  species  of  anhnab. 
It  was  in  a  flower-{>ot,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of 
I'aria.    I  observed  it  only  in  moments  of  leisure.  1 
knew  not  by  what  insects  it  might  be  visited  in  die 
course  of  the  diy,  and  still  less  those  that  might  fre- 
(^uent  it  in  the  night,  attracted  merely  by  its  exhala- 
tions, or  perhaps  by  phosphoric  Ugbts  that  escape 
our  observation.  I  was  ignorant  of  those  that  might 
repair  to  it  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  its  other  relations  with  reptiles,  amphibious  ani- 
mals, fiabsa,  birda,  quadrupeds,  and  particularly  with 
man,  who  diaregarw  every  thing  that  is  not  for  hia 
own  use.    But  it  was  not  sufficient  for  me  to  observe 
it,  as  it  were,  from  the  height  of  my  greatnses,  for 
in  diet  ease  mj  knowledge  would  not  mve  equalled 
that  of  one  of  the  flies  by  which  it  was  inhabited. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  which,  with  its  little 
spherical  eyes,  could  not  distinguish  upon  it  a  multi* 
tude  of  olijects  that  I  was  unable  to  perceive  except 
with  the  microscope,  and  with  infinite  trouble.  Their 
eves  are  even  far  superior  to  thatinstrumentwhich  only 
shows  us  the  objects  within  its  focus,  that  is,  within 
the  distance  of  a  few  Unes;  whereas,  by  a  mechanism 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  they  perceive  both  those  that 
are  near  and  at  a  diataoce.  'iliev  are  at  one  and  the 
same  tnne  micraeeopes  and  tewseopes.   By  their 
circular  disposition  round  the  head  they  see  at  once 
the  whole  expanse  of  heaven,  of  which  those  of  an 
astronomer  em  endnme,  at  nest,  only  one  half, 
lliiis  theaellios  must  have  discovered  at  one  view,  in 
my  strawberry,  a  distribution  and  combination  of 
puta,  which,  with  a  microeeopa^  I  eoidd  observe  ooljr 
separately  and  in  succession. 

"  In  examining  the  leaves  of  this  vegetable  by 
means  of  a  lens  that  magoiiidittamodonte  degree. 
I  found  them  divided  byeompartments  covered  with 
hair,  separated  by  canals,  and  interspersed  with 
glands.  These  compartments  appeared  like  large 
verdant  earpeta,  and  their  bain  seemed  to  resemble 
vegetables  of  a  pntiealar  order,  some  of  which  were 
straight,  others  inclined,  forked,  and  hollow  like 
tubes,  from  the  extremity  of  which  issued  drops  of 
liquor;  aad  their  cunb  m  mil  at  their  gluMb 
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seemed  to  be  fall  of  a  Bparklmf;  fluid.  In  other  spe- 
cies of  plants  these  hairs  and  these  canals  exhibit 
different  forms,  colours,  and  fluids.  There  are  even 
glands  rewmUinr  basons  of  a  eirenlar,  square,  or 
radiated  figure.  \o\v  Nature  has  made  nothinff  in 
Tain.  When  she  forms  a  place  fit  to  be  inhabited 
■ha  mver  fiuls  to  people  it  witii  animala.  She  is  not 
confined  b)'  the  snaallness  of  the  sjiace:  she  has 
placed  animaU  witlt  fins  in  single  drops  of  water,  and 
m  muth  numbers,  that  Lewenhoeck  counted  several 
thousands.  Many  others  besides  him,  and  amon^ 
the  rest  Robert  Hook,  have  seen  in  a  drop  of  water, 
of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  millet,  ten,  thir^,  and  even 
forty-five  thousand.  Those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  extent  of  the  patience  and  sagacity  of  an 
obserA'er,  might  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  these 
obtmatioos.  had  not  Lyonnet,  who  relates  them  in 
LMMr*fl  '  Tneolo^  of  Inaecta,'  demmnlnted  their 
possibility  by  a  very  simple  process.  We  are  at  least 
eertaia  of  the  existence  of  those  animals  whose  figures 
we  hav«  deaigned.  We  And  others  with  feet  armed 
with  claws,  on  the  body  of  the  fly.  r^nrl  even  on  that 
of  the  ilea.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  by  analogy, 
that  there  are  animals  whicb  feed  <m  the  leaves  of 
plants,  like  the  cattle  in  onr  meadows,  which  recline 
in  the  shade  of  hairs  imperceptible  to  human  eyes, 
end  which  drink  from  their  glands,  formed  likeeans, 
liquid  gold  and  silver.  Every  part  of  a  flower  mvst 
present  them  with  spectacles  of  which  we  have  no 
idea.  The  yellow  antherae,  suspended  on  white  threads, 
nppear  to  them  Uke  double  bars  of  gold  balanced  on 
ooimimi  mors  heanttfal  than  twpTji  the  eoroUae,  like 
vaults  of  rubies  anri  tnpazes,  of  immeasui  nhle  extent; 
the  nectaria  like  h\'era  of  sugar ;  the  other  parts  of 
the  Uossom  like  caps,  urns,  pavilions,  and  domes, 
which  the  architecture  and  workmanship  of  mrn  Via\  e 
never  imitated-  Tbia  assertion  is  not  founded  only 
on  conjecture  t  for,  having  one  day  examined  some 
flowers  of  thyme  with  a  microscope,  I  discovered,  to 
nay  great  surprise,  superb  long-necked  tlasks  of  a 
substance  resemblinfir  amethysts,  from  the  UMWlh  of 
which  seemed  to  bubble  melted  gold.  I  never  exa- 
mined the  simple  corolla  of  the  smallest  flower  with- 
out finding  that  it  wtm  composed  of  an  admirable 
•nbstance*  eemi-trana^rent,  interspersed  with  bril- 
Uaitl  partides,  and  erinbiting  the  most  lively  colours. 
Tlie  ioimals  which  live  bem  atli  ibeir  rich  reflections 
fluut  have  ideas  very  difi'erent  from  ours  concerning 
Bghc  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature.  A  dew 
drop  filtering  through  the  capillary  and  tran-^prircnt 
tubes  of  a  plant,  an^)ears  to  them  hke  a  thousand 
fnontains ;  coUectea  mto  a  globule  at  tlw  extremity 
of  one  of  its  hairs,  it  is  a  boundless  ocean,  and,  when 
evaporated  in  the  atmosphere,  an  aerial  sea.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  accustomed  to  behold  fliuds  as- 
cending instead  of  descending,  asiuming  a  round 
figure  instead  of  presenting  a  level  surface,  and  rising 
in  the  air  instead  of  falling.  Their  ignorance  must 
be  as  wonderful  as  tbeir  knowledge.  As  they  can  be 
tiioroughly  acqnamted  only  with  the  harmony  of  Ae 
most  minute  uVircts,  that  of  larger  must  !olally 
escape  them.  They  undoubtedly  are  ignorant  that 
there  exists  men,  and»  among  then*  men  of  sdeiice 
v:h(i  knn.v  nnrl  explain  every  thing,  and  who,  tran- 
sient bemgs  hke  themselves,  soar  to  an  elevation 
which  they  can  never  att^n,  while  they,  by  favour 
of  tbeir  diminutive  size,  arc  acquainted  ■n  ith  another 
work)  in  the  last  division  of  matter  and  of  time. 
Amonf  thaaeepbeiMidcnitiixei  jwlhlatla  but  for 
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a  morning,  and  decrepitude  approaches  vich  tiie 
night.  If  they  have  histories,  tbey  have  nonthi.ud 
years,  and  agea*  and  epocha,  proportionals  is 
daratioa  of  a  flower.  Their  ehronolog y  is  is  Mmt 
from  ours,  as  their  system  of  optics  and  hydnskt 
111  us  as  man  a^proaclies  the  elements  of  astsre,  ilu 
principles  of  bis  knowledge  vanish  away. 

"  Such,  then,  must  have  been  ray  plant  led  iti 
native  inhabitants  in  the  eyes  ot  those  iofmi:  W 
if,  like  them,  I  eeuld  have  acquired  an  iotiaiu 
knowleilge  of  this  new  world,  still  I  shoulrl  m  ta^f 
pus&essed  its  history.  It  would  have  Iteen  nttaan 
to  study  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  Nttur^  vitt 
the  sun  which  makes  it  flourish,  with  the  md) 
which  propagate  it  by  its  seed,  and  the  streamtvix^? 
banks  it  Hpcures  and  embellishes.  It  vouM  h>^ 
been  necessary  to  discover  how  it  is  pTMmia 
winter  during  cold  that  deavea  die  very  rtossi^iri 
again  recovers  its  verdure  in  spring,  thmiph  nonr 
is  bestowed  to  protect  it  from  the  frost;  hovafttbf 
creeping  plant  can  raise  itself  ftnm  the  kiwesi  itp 
of  the  valleys  to  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  mi  »pn* 
over  tl)e  globe  from  north  to  south,  from  moaBUi 
to  mountain*  forming  on  its  way,  with  the  plaAts  c. 
every  climate,  a  thousand  charming  piecf?  of  i* 
work  of  its  white  flowera  and  its  rose- colour e4 
how  it  could  have  extended  from  the  momutet  n 
Casbmir  to  Archangel,  and  from  the  rugged  rod^K 
Norway  to  theextremityof  Kamtachatka;  hov.fisiily 
it  should  be  found  in  the  two  portions  of  .\ww^ 
though  an  infinite  number  of  animals  make  w  vfi>° 
it,  and  no  gardener  bestowe  any  tronUs  on  it*  p 
pagation. 

"  With  all  this  knowledge,  i  sboold  still  bn 
possessed  only  thehtstoTTofdiegenasaDdistii* 

of  the  !;prrtc=;     I  should  Still  hare  to  exsmtnf  * 
varieties,  each  of  which  is  characterised  by  its  flovn 
either  single,  or  OOUpled,  or  disposed  in  binelw 
by  the  colour,  the  smeU,  and  the  taste-;  of  iti  iits. 
by  the  site,  the  indentations,  the  smoothne'^.or 
softness  of  its  leaves.   One  of  our  most  ce^fcnw 
botanists,  Sebastian  Le  Vaillani,  discovertd,  m  ^ 
environs  of  Paris  only,  five  different  species,  of 
three  have  flowera  but  bear  no  fruit.  In  our  r<'-  ^ 
are  cultivated  a  doaen  foreign  kinds,  u  tb(«  c 
ChiU,  Peru,  the  Alps,  and  that  of  SwwIeD,  lAiA  » 
green,  &c.    But  how  many  varieties  are  unkw**' 
us!   Has  not  each  degree  of  latitude  Mte  psi^ 
to  Itself}  May  we  not  prasnrae  that  then  «t  tm 
v.liich  Vjf.ir  strawberries,  as  we  know  that  thence 
others  which  produce  pease  and  kidney-beans! 
we  not  even  consider  as  varieties  of  the  cniv^ 
the  numerous  species  of  raspberry,  and  (if  tbebn* 
ble  with  which  it  has  a  striking  analog)  m  ^*  ^ 
dentations  of  its  leaves,  in  its  tendrils  vhki 
along  the  ground  and  replant  tbemselres,  in»H'^'* 
form  flowers,  in  the  figure  of  its  fruits,  whose  J^"^ 
are  on  the  outside  ?    Has  it  not  likewise  an 
with  the  sweetbriar  and  the  wild  rose  by  it* 
with  the  mnlberry-tree  by  its  fruits  snd  tm  I** 
and  e\en         i-lij\rr,  ofwbicli  oi!t-  kind,  ictbsW- 
nity  of  Paris,  bears  its  seed  m  dusters,  ia 
of  strawberries,  whence  it  ie  denooriaalsd 
fragtferwm  ?  If  we  now  rrflcct  that  all  tb«f  •pK^ 
vanebea,  analogies,  and  afhnities,  hav^  in  t^xj 
tude,  neeessary  relatioBS  wHh  a  nnikitnde  of  asini^ 

and  that  we  are  utter  stranger*  to  thejp  «1**'**'^ 
shall  be  convinced  that  the  complete  jusWy^* 
•tmrbany  wonhl  Innudi    ar  im— iw 
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aU  the  natandut*  in  the  world,  matatetkwould 

it  then  be  to  write,  in  the  sann'  manner,  the  history 
uf  all  the  •pedes  of  vesetubleji  scattered  over  the 
•nrfaee  of  ttte  globe!  Tlie  celebrated  Linno-us  rec- 
koned from  sseven  to  plight  thousaTuJ,  htit  lie  hn  1  not 
traveUed.    Sherard  is  iiaid  tu  have  been  acauainted 
with  sixteen  thousand.    A  more  modern  botanist 
boasts  of  having  himself  made  a  collection  nf  twenty- 
five  thousand,  and  lie  estimates  those  which  lie  had 
not  teen  at  four  or  live  times  that  number.  We  roust 
be  convinced,  however,  that  all  these  cakulatioos  fall 
very  short  of  the  truth,  when  we  reflect,  according 
to  the  observation  of  the  last-nioiuioncJ  natur.ilist, 
that  we  know  scarcely  aaj  thioff  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  of  tbe  tbree  Arabias,  of  toe  two  continents  of 
Anierica:  very  little  of  New  Guinea.  New  Hr  lland, 
NewZeakml,and  the  numerous  ishinds  of  the  South 
Sea,  most  of  which  are  ctitt  unknown.   Of  the  ex- 
tensive islands  of  Ceylon  and  Maf!a;xa«car,  of  the 
immense  Arclupelagoes,  of  the  Philippines  and  Mo- 
luccas, and  indeed  of  almost  all  the  Asiatic  islands, 
we  Vr:o\v  ]]'A]9  more  than  a  portion  of  the  coasts. 
'I'o  the  vast  continent  uf  Asia«  excepting  some  great 
nmds  in  the  interior,  and  some  m  tlM  coasts  fre- 
<Tuented  by  the  Europeanit  for  the  puruoses  of  trade* 
we  may  be  said  to  be  utter  strangers. 

The  "  S  ladies  of  Nature"  obtained  St.  Pierre  the  post 
of  intendant  to  the  botanical  gardens  at  Paris  with  a 
libera]  salary.  In  1 789  appeared  hia  beantiful  tale  of 
"  Paul  and  Viriiinia,"  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  "  Indian  Cotta|{e."  llie  latter  work  ia  a  master, 
piece.  St  Piem  lost  bis  place  of  intendant  by  the 
t^torros  of  the  revolution,  and  as  he  was  married  he 
suffered  coosiderably  from  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
He,  however,  retained  a  small  patrimony,  on  which  he 
li%  ed  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1814.  He 
left  a  work  entitled  "  Tbe  ilannonies  of  Nature," 
which,  with  the  mat  of  hia  woika,  have  bees  trana* 
lated  into  our  own  language. 

ST.  PIERRE,  CHARLES  IRIENCE  CASTEL 
Die,  a  moral  French  writer,  who  was  born  in  1658, 
aiul  educated  at  the  college  of  Caen.  He  was  wdl 
known  aa  a  politician,  and  aecoraponied  Cardinal  de 
Polifjnac  to  the  cnnyress  at  Utrecht,  where  he  pro- 
j>ooed  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of  Eturopean  diet, 
in  order  to  aecure  a  perpetual  diet,  and  as  such  a 
perpetual  peace.  The  proposal  was  received  with 
l^reat  good  humour  by  the  a!«<>efniily,  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  too  many  practical  difficulties  to  be  car- 
rie<l  intf>  effect.  St.  ricrrt-  wa.s  the  author  of  several 
political  wurkij.  oue  of  which,  entitled  "  La  Polysy- 
nodie,"  earned  khn  to  be  expaUed  fram  the  academy 
it  Paris. 

ST.  REAL,  CESAR  VICHARD  DE.  an  able 
vxiter.  who  was  I/oni  at  (  hauiberry  in  lG39,  and 
itudied  with  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  where  bis  talents 
ttd  learning  gained  him  fiiende.  He  accompanied 
he  ilurlu  ss  of  Mazarin  to  Englan<],  and  afterwards 
esided  again  in  Paris,  assuming  the  title  of  a  I  die. 
It  hough  without  having  any  benefice.  His  writings 
ivolved  Lim  in  a  controversy  with  Arnaud,  who  ac- 
uised  him  of  Socinianiiim.  He  died  in  1C92.  His 
rincipal  worka  are  his  "  Discours  sur  la  Valeur," 
is:  "  Sept  Disconn?  stir  I'U.^age  de  1'  Ilisfoire,"  and 
in  "  Histoire  de  k  Conjuration  des  Eapagnuk  con- 
•e  la  I^-pubUc^ue  de  Veiuae,"  irideii  purtakes  of  tiie 
»ma.ntic,  and  is  by  no  means  equal  in  point  of  style 

his  model  Rallust.  His  *'Don  Gadoe"  is  well 
rtc-ton,  but  '.^  likewise  of  a  romantie  cfairacler :  hit 
j3io<iitA.ruY.— Vol..  II. 
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translation  of  Cicen>*a  letlen  to  Atticus  is  of  less 
merit.   A  r.implete  edition  of  hia  works  was  edited 

hy  Perau  in  IJa?'. 
S  ALA  H  EDDIN,  TUSEPH  BEN  AYUB.  usoaDy 

call  'd  Snladin,  a  celebrated  Hultan  of  E^typt  and 
Svna,  who  was  bont  in  the  year  U.iJ  in  the  castle 
of  Tecnib,  of  which  his  father,  a  nutiveof  Curdistan. 
was  j^ovcraor.  In  llGS  he  was  chosfn  to  Kiicceed 
his  uncle  Siracouh  in  the  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  Fatimite  caliph  Adbed,  or  rather  of  the  sultan 
Notireddin,  bis  immediate  superior.  He  terminated 
the  dynasty  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt  in  1 171, 
at  the  command  of  Noureddin,  and  sub.senuently  en- 
deavoured to  supersede  the  minor  eon  of  Noureddin 
himself,  but  did  not  succeed  until  after  his  death, 
when  he  was  recogniseil  .^ult;;n  of  Syria  an;l  Ej^ypt  hy 
the  caliph  of  Bagdat.  The  great  object  both  of  hia 
religion  and  his  politics  was  now  to  expel  the  Chris. 
thm  from  Palcstme  and  to  recover  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. An  atrocious  massacre  of  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims by  the  French  lord  du  ChatiUon  added  atiA 
more  to  arflnur  ;  and  his  vow  of  revcnj^c  against 
the  perpLiiaiur  lie  wa.s  enabled  to  make  ^uod  by  his 
celenrated  \  ictory  on  the  plain  of  Tibenas  in  1187, 
where  he  captured  Guv  de  Lusignan  with  the  chief- 
tain ChatiUon,  whom  ne  cut  down  after  the  battle 
with  his  own  scimitar,  and  many  more.  The  fruits 
of  this  victory  were  the  towns  of  Acre,  Said,  and 
Barottt;  after  which  he  laid  stege  to  Jertisalem. 
which  yielded  in  ]  l'^7  in  a  cai)itulation,  to  the  articles 
of  which  Saiadin  faithfully  adhered.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded against  I'yre,  but  failed  in  consequence  or  the 
destruction  of  bi.s  fleet  hy  the  Frank?;.    Tlic  intelli- 

Sence  of  the  lass  of  Jerusalem  reaching  Europe,  pro- 
uced  the  crusade  under  the  emjieror  Frederic  Bar* 
barossa,  whose  death  inspired  the  Museulm.nn  with 
hopes  which  were  »oon  damped  by  the  arrival  uf  the 
forces  of  Richard  Caeur-de-Iion  of  Enf land,  and  of 
Philip  Augustus  of  France.  Tlic  recovery  of  Acre 
by  the  two  kings  took  jilace  in  1191,  upon  which 
event  Philip  returned  to  France,  and  Richard,  after 
twice  defeating  the  sultan,  took  Cicsarea  and  Jaffa, 
and  spread  alarm  as  far  aa  Jerusalem.  At  length  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
by  the  terinii  of  which  the  coast  from  Jafia  to  Tyre 
was  ceded  to  the  Christians,  whilst  the  rest  of  Pa- 
lestine remained  to  the  sultan.  Tfie  dejiarture  of 
Richard  freed  Suiadin  from  Im  moHl  formidable  foe. 
'lliis  active  and  able  prince  soon  after  died  at  Damas- 
cu«,  in  the  fifty-'sixth  year  of  his  acre.  Though  charge- 
able with  unjuililii^hlc  means  of  acquiiio!^  power, 
Saladin  employed  it,  when  obtained,  usifuliv  (ur  his 
subjects,  whose  burdens  he  lightened,  \vhilst  he 
benefited  them  by  many  useful  works  and  establish- 
ment.^.  Magnificent  in  his  public  undertakings,  he 
wm  frugal  in  liis  personal  exuensea.  in  religion  he 
was  sealoos  for  his  creed  almost  to  fanaticism,  but 
faithful  to  his  enga;„'i  nu  lUs.  A  la-tiny  jiroof  of  the 
terror  which  his  name  inspired,  was  given  by  tbe 
Saladin  tenth,  imposed  by  the  authority  of  Pope 
Innocent  X.  on  clergy  and  laity  for  the  support  of 
the  holy  war.  Saladin  left  a  laraUy  of  seventeen  sons 
and  one  daughter,  and  waa  thefoonderof  ^e  dynas;y 
of  the  A vtjM'iites. 

SALh,  (li'.ORGE,  a  learned  oriental  scholar  and 
writer,  who  was  one  of  the  pnncijial  compilers  of  tbe 
"General  Dictionary"  and  "Universal  History." 
His  must  celebrated  performance.however,  was  a  trans, 
latitui  of  the  Koran  into  English  from  the  origiiiai 
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Arabic.  vAth  copioug  notes  from  the  most  approved 
ocmineotators.  liKto  »  known  of  \m  )invate  life, 
except  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  m  1736,  which 
was  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Sale  died. 

SALE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  musical  professor, 
who  was  bom  in  London  in  1758,  and  admitted  at 
an  early  age  as  chorister  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Wind- 
sor. He  held  tbia  tituation  till  1 775,  and  three  yewra 
after  he  was  appointed  lay-vicar  of  the  ehoirs  of 
"Windsor  and  Eton,  which  office  he  retained  till 
Christmas  1796,  beioff  at  that  period  a  member  of 
five  efaoira,  namely,  Wtndaor,  Eton,  hi«  majesty's 
chapel  royal,  St.  I'aurs.  and  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
17B8  Mr.  Sale  succeeded  Ladd  as  gentleman  of  his 
majesty's  chapels  royal,  Soaper  «t  viear-^lioral  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1794,  and  llindle  as  lay-vicar  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  in  1796,  and  at  Chriatroaa  tn  the  latter 
year  reaigned  Windsor  and  Eton.  In  1600  he  aue- 
ceeded  Hellamy  senior  as  almoner  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  St.  Paul's,  both  of  which  he  relinquished 
in  1812.  In  18IS  he  became  senior  gentleman  (or 
father)  of  his  majesty's  royal  chapels  ;  liy  v,  hich,  ac- 
cor<lmg  to  custom  from  time  inimemonai,  he  is  ex- 
cused ail  daty  orattcndance.  Mr.  Sale  was  a  princi- 
pal bas.s  .sinper  st  the  king's  concert  of  ancient  music, 
academy  uf  ancient  mtisic,  ladies*  concert,  vocal  and 
other  concertit,  oratorios.  See,  in  London  as  well  as 
at  Liverpool,  Chester,  Worce.ster,  Birminphara,  Hull, 
Xs'orwich,  ^loUinjiliaui,  Halifa.x.  Yannoulli,  Lincoln, 
Winehester,  tt  various  titne<!  for  above  thirty  years, 
■Iways  acquitting  himself  with  professional  credit. 

SALLUST,  CAIUS  CRISPIJS,  an  ancient  Roman 
historian,  who  was  burn  at  Amitemum,  a  municipal 
cit^  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabinee,  B.  C.  86.  His  gay 
•pints  and  bis  fiery  and  reafless  dispoaition  led  mm 

into  many  youthful  e.xce.sses ;  yet  it  is  not  iniprohahle 
that  he  was  less  corrupt  than  has  been  commonly 
represented.  We  ought  also  to  take  into  eonridert' 
tion  the  prevailing  state  of  morals  at  that  time,  when 
we  sit  in  judgment  on  his  faults.  His  faithful  and 
vigorous  deaeriptiona  of  the  moral  depravity  of  the 
Romans  plainly  show  that  he  was  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  it.  I'hrough  the  favour  of  Csesar  he 
wai  appointed  pretor  and  sent  to  Numidia,  where  he 
collected  great  treasures.  When  he  returned  to 
iiome,  he  piayed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  reflected  on  the  vices 
of  his  youth,  and  to  have  lived  more  moderately. 
His  deatl)  took  place  B.  C.  35.  During  the  period 
of  bis  retirement  he  made  the  history  of  his  country 
his  principal  study.  But,  unfortunately,  we  have 
only  a  few  fragments  of  the  copious  history  which 
deaeribed  the  period  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to 


S  A  L  M  A  S  I  U  S,  CLAUDIUS. 


ris,  where  her  '*  Sappho,"  a  lyrical  ir^e^r, -a^t 
acts,  iraa  performed  more  than  one  hundr'd 
with  pT'cat  app!au.se.  Her  "  Epiire  ua  FeaBH" 
was  also  received  with  the  greate«t  farotff. 
Mad.  fipelet  was  married  tothecoantof  Sik-IH^ 
who  was  aflenvards  created  prince  io  UK^iUfU- 
lished  several  "  Eloges,"  and  **  Dtaeom  Adr- 
raiqucs."  Her  romance,  "  Vingtquatre  Heura  ii. ; 
Femme  Sensible,"  displays  great  povcr  d^m 
tion.  A  collection  of  her  poems,  entitled  "hm 
de  la  Princessc  de  Salm,"  appeared  in  ISIT- 

SALMASIUS.  CLAUDIUS,  the  Utuiitai  m 
of  Claude  de  (^nmaise,  a  French  writer,  AtiMaU 
for  his  profound  and  extensive  learning,  "Kj  i 
bom  at  Scmur  in  Auxois,  now  the  depaitmou  C» 
d'Or,  m  1588.  Hie  fitdier,  a  resmctebk  ngitt 
and  a  learned  man,  instructed  nim  in  tli<  a.* 
languages,  and  then  sent  him  to  Paris  to  lta^iJ{i^ 
losophy.  Hia  edition  of  ** Flonu,"  vydi  m  p 
lished  in  Ifinp,  and,  according  to  his  owu  a«crt: 
had  already  been  completed  sever*!  jeai?,  iji: 
markable  proof  of  hia  early  erudition.  In  \U  * 
went  to  Heidclburg,  to  study  law  under  i;  e  rtletia 
Gulhufredus.  The  excellent  utuver&U)  IibriryM 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  bis  literr^  ^ 
o.sity  and  to  extend  his  reputation  1)V  the  jmbkiii 
of  his  learned  ialiours.  On  hiss  return  to  Fntrt: 
l6lo  he  hej^an  to  practice  his  profession,  be! 
withdrew  from  it  to  devote  his  whole  time  tttt^. 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  occupied  wilhtriW* 
bou rs  a n d  learned  controversies.  His  roothf r.  '<■  ' 
vinist,  had  educated  him  in  protcstaat  uaq^ 
and  in  1623  he  married  the  aangtiterm  tn^ 
able  protestant.  Several  yenrs  later  he  piMtd 
time  at  the  country  seat  oi  hisfather-ia-laViMv^' 
ris,  where  he  completed  fats  great  laboarflnWDf* 
Solinus.  In  1()29  his  father  w:i.s  desirou*  of  tm^ 
fering  to  him  his  place,  and  the  parliament  of 
made  no  objection,  although  he  openly  profeMP-"  '^'' 
vinism  ;  but  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  Marillacj'^ 
to  sanction  the  8te|>.  The  invitations  of  tb«  - 
sities  of  Pladim  wid  Boloffna  were  decUned  by  Si> 
sius;  but  in  1651  he  accepted  the  offer  of  tb<  r 
feaaorahip,  which  had  been  held  by  Joseph  So^^ 
at  the  university  of  Levden.  His  Irieads  mai: 
ral  attemptR  to  induce  nim  to  return  to  FrMCf,-'^ 
Cardinal  Kicheheu  oflcred  hiui  a  penMoo 
tion  of  his  writing  a  history  of  his  ministry^  f- 
Salmasius  declined  all  these  of!\  In  1649^^^* 
11.  of  England  induced  him  to  write  a  ieittitt<'^ 
father ;  it  was  entitled  "  Defensio  Regia  proCsn^- 
which  WPS  answered  by  Milton's  *  Defeawo 
pulo,  Anglicano."  The  zeal  with  which  SsS*' 
defended  royalty  in  this  work  offended  hii  nF*^ 


the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.    Two  other  historical  |  can  patrons  in  Holland,  r'.ni  ho  therefore  tit 


wntiags  of  his  liavc  come  down  to  us  entire ;  one  a 
description  of  the  war^  of  the  Romans  against  the 
crafty  Jugurtha,  the  other  of  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline. These  are  distinguished  alike  for  their  con- 
tents and  their  style.  Sallust  appears  to  have  taken 
Tbueydides  as  n  model;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
QtnnctUiin  he  Cur  stirpasses  him.  The  st)'Ie  of  Sal. 
lust  is  vigorous,  pure,  and  often  very  eloquent ;  hi 


readih'  accepted  the  inviuiiion  ol  Queen  Ckri**' 
visit  Sweden.    But  the  climate  of  Siredenw^'^^ 
favourable  to  his  health  that  he  returned  to  Wj^ 
the  nest  year,  aud  died  in  1653,  at  Spa. 
gone  for  his  health.    Although  viruUnt  is 
versy,  Salmasius  was  remarkably  gentle  snd  ' 
private,  and  at  home  was  entirely  governed  1'  ■ 
wife.    The  most  important  of  his  numeron* 
are  his  "  PUnianas  Exercitationes  io  So1ioiue>  ;^ 
edition  of  the  **  Scriptores  Hittori*  ' 


„        ,        ,  very  eloquent ;  Uis 

thougbtspostessdk[niity^rengthttrutb,andclearues8. 

SALM.DYK.  CON8TANTIA    MARIA  DE   .    .  „  , 

THEIS.  PRINCESS  OF.— lliis  nohle  lady  was  born  Mutuo."  "  De  Modo  rsururura,"  "  De  Fro^^^; 
at  Nantes,  in  1767*  of  a  noble  Picard  family.   Uer  pezetico,"  "  De  Re  Militari  Romanonwi."  *I^- 
yvutb  was  devoted  to  study.  In  1789  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Bpelet,  a  anifcon,  and  went  with  hist  to 


[eUenistica,"  *•  Obaervationes  in  Jns  AttKH»<!^ 
maniun,*'  &c.  All  hia  woilts  display  s 
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varietv,  extent  and  depth  of  erodition,  but  are  less 
reniarkabla  for  tute  or  judgment.  Hit  learning  was 
aided  by  a  powerful  memory  Resides  the  I  ivsiral 
and  many  modern  languages,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  .\rabic,  Persian,  Coptic,  Sec. 

SALT,  HEiNRY.— This  rplebrated  schol 
traveller  was  born  at  Ldtchfieid,  and  received  Im  edu- 
c^HMB  in  the  grammar  school  ei  that  town.  He  was 
subsequently  «ent  to  London,  and  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  an  artist,  but  had  not  been  long  with  him 
befora  Lord  Valentia  made  him  an  offer  to  take  him 
on  his  projected  jonrnp y  to  India  ;  and  Mr  Salt  ac- 
companied him  to  Irulia  as  his  draftHinan.  During 
his  travels  in  that  country,  and  up  the  RcnI  &«■»  and 
through  Abyssinia,  back  to  England,  they  were  pnne 
four  years  ;  and  on  their  return.  Lord  \  aleniia  pub- 
lished his  travels,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  splen- 
didly ornamented  with  plates,  from  the  pencd  of 
Mr.  Salt  •*  The  Account  of  Abyssinia"  was  written 
by  Mr  Salt,  who  was  eraploved  to  carry  presents  to 
the  emperor  of  Abysainia.  Mr.  Salt,  on  his  return, 
poblithed  twentir-foar  Tiews  taken  in  India,  the  Red 
Sea.  Abyssinia,  he  ;  and  in  1814,  "  An  Account  of  a 
Voyageto  Abysainia,  andTravela  in  the  Interior  of  that 
Conntry."  quarto.  Thia  wa«  the  tiamtiTo  ofaie- 

conrl  journey,  M.-liirh  Mr.  Salt  made  to  tliat  crmntry, 
on  bis  return  from  which  he  was  appointed  English 
«oaiid«gmienI  in  Egypt,  when  he  engaged  in  adiTe 
researches  into  the  antiquities  of  that  OOUntiy.  He 
died  near  Alexandria  in  1827. 

SALZMANN,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTHILF,  a  dii- 
tinguished  teacher  at  Schnepfenthal,  who  was  bom 
in  1744,  in  the  territory  of  Erfurt,  where  hia  father 
waa  a  protestant  preacher.  He  himself  was  a  clergy- 
man  in  Erfurt,  when  the  works  of  RouKseau  and 
li^edow  directed  hia  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  education  of  hie  own  children.  In  1778  he  pnb- 
lished  "  Entertainment'!  for  Clitklren.  and  Friends  of 
Children,"  and  in  1  /  ao  his  excellent"  Krebsbuchlein," 
in  which  he  exposes,  with  keen  irony,  the  prevalent 
mistakes  in  education.  Basedow  invited  him,  in 
1781,  to  take  part  m  his  Philanthropm,  an  esublish- 
ment  for  education,  at  Dessau,  and  he  published  his 
sermona*  &c.,  at  this  institution,  from  1781  to  1783. 
In  the  latter  year  he  began,  and  in  1788  finished*  his 
novel,  "  Karl  von  Karlsoerg,  or  on  Human  Miserv." 
In  1784  he  eatabliehed  in  Schnepfenthal,  in  Gotha, 
hie  own  institution.  His  prudent  management,  and 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  able  assistants,  made  it 
prosper.  U  e  b^aa  with  hia  oivn  children,  and  a  few 
othere :  but  pupUe  wen  eoon  eent  hfan,  not  onhr  from 
•11  parte  of  CSermany,  but  also  from  many  foreign 
countries,  and  some  of  theae  pHi^  of  very  high  rai^ 
In  1 787  he  pnbliehed  his  -  Heaven  on  Earth?'  whhsh 
gained  Ixim  the  favour  of  many  parents.  In  1 7B8  he 
began  to  publish  "  The  Thuringian  Messenger,"  a 
journal  which  was  much  read.  A  number  of  hwrfts 
on  education  by  him  and  his  associates  contributed 
much  to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  education. 
His  institution  was  distinguished,  moreover,  for  the 
health  of  the  pupils,  and  the  din  flnpement  of  their 
physical  powers,  which  was  owmg  to  the  salubrious 
aitnation,  to  the  attention  paid  to  diet,  and  to  the 
gymnastics  introduced  there  by  Guts-Muths.  Si  x  of 
nis  associates  became  his  sons-in-law,  and  two  ot  \m 
eons  were  among  his  associates.  His  daughters  also 
taught.  The  wars  in  Europe,  and  the  incren<?ing 
number  of  similar  institutions,  riMluced  the  numijer 
of  hia  pnpila^  aothat  in  I807hehad  hnt  thiity-tizcbihU 


ren  under  his  care.  Salsmann  died  in  1811,  having 
eflTeeted  nnch  good  as  an  instnietor  and  a  popular 

author.  Clearnes?^  and  simplicity,  piety  and  practical 
good  sense,  are  the  proimnent  features  of  his  writ- 
ings.  He  waa  dtitinguished  for  firmness,  sagacity, 
^nil  nnrprtf^ing  activity,  and  was  honoured  by  thou- 
sdtuis  vviiuia  he  had  trained  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.  Mis  iastitntion  eontinued  under  hta  eon, 
Charles  Salzmann. 

SALOMON,  JOHANN  PETER.— Fhis  distin- 
guished  musical  professor  was  bom  at  Bonn,  in  tho 
electorate  of  Cologne,  in  1745,  according  to  a  baptis- 
mal certificate  found  amongst  hia  papers.  He  was 
educatedfor  dw  law,  but  his  love  for  music  predomi- 
nating over  every  other  inclination,  he  was  at  length 
allowed  to  devote  himself  to  its  study,  and  soon 
became  cetebrated  in  Germany  and  France,  not  only 
for  his  performance  on  the  violin,  but  for  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  art  generally.  He  came  to 
England  (about  1781;  after  which  time  this  country 
proved  the  place  of  hia  conatant  residence.  Salomon 
was  one  or  those  few  whose  light  to  contend  for 
thi  honiMir  of  being  the  greatest  performer  on  the 
violin  in  Europe  waa  tmdispoted )  *'  hia  taste,  refine- 
ment, and  enthueiasm,"  to  use  Ae  words  of  Dr. 
Bumey,  "excit  i!  uni\  pf^rd  admiration,  andcanaed 
his  instruction  to  be  eagerly  sought  for."  Amongst 
ius  pupils.  Pinto  moved  die  oxtent  of  his  master's 
skill,  and  his  ability  in  communicating  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  eztraordmary  young  man,  whose  mu- 
neal  progrese  reflated  so  much  honour  upon  hie 
master,  possessed  qualities  which  are  not  nnusually 
the  concomitants  of  genius,  and  he  periiUted  just  as 
he  was  ripening  into  unrivalled  excellence.  This 
coniitry  is  indebted  to  thf*  sjiirit  and  enterprise  of 
Salomon  for  having  brought  into  it,  at  a  great 
pecuniary  risk,  the  roost  original,  brilliant,  and 
fertile  mu.'^iral  pmiu^  that  hn«  3j'|i?nr<';!  in  our  day?, 
the  immortal  Haydn !  It  was  m  thi»  metropolis 
that  he  produced  those  great  masterpieees,  the, 
twelve  pymphonieH,  written  for  Salomon's  concerts, 
which  are,  and  most  probably  will  ever  continue, 
the  standard  of  perfection  in  this  species  of  com- 
position;  indeed,  they  are  acknowledged  as  such 
wherever  modulated  sounds  are  understood  or  felt. 
His  judgment  was  not  exercised  in  one  department 
of  music  onl^;  he  brought  out  of  obscurity,  and 
placed  in  dieir  proper  sphere,  the  Vocal  powers  of 
Rraham,  who  avows  the  obligation,  and  is  proud  to 
boast  of  having  possessed  a  fnend  whose  unsolicited 
patronage  was  artceommendation  of  tiie  most  gratify- 
mg  and  valuable  kind.   Disinterested  in  l  is  views, 

anxioue  for  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  his  fiivottrite  art,  ha  wae  one  of  Ae  early  promoters 

and  active  aBsistanta  of  the  phillirinnnnir  society, 
the  first  concert  of  which  he  led  with  a  zeal  and 
ability  which  age  had  not  abated  t  and  the  last  busi- 
nes<>  that  occupied  his  attention  was  relative  to  the 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  season,  in  which  he 
manifested  a  clear  and  unimpaired  state  of  mind  only 
four  days  previous  to  his  denth.  Salomon  had  li\'ed 
chiefly  m  the  higher  circles,  wiiere  his  good  sense 
and  polished  manners  ever  rendered  himaeeeptahles 
in  Iced,  his  education  qualified  him  for  any  society. 
His  classical  attainments  were  considerable ;  and  to 
these  he  added  the  mora  conent  and  useful  acquisi. 
tion  of  four  living  languages,  which  he  wrote  and 
spoke  witli  astonishing  correctness  and  fluency, 
B«t  the  qnalitiai  of  his  heart  am  thoM  vhieb  vUl 
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leave  the  most  lasting  impression  oa  his  friends. 
H«  was  honoorable,  fr^erous,  and  sfaieere;  his 

talents  were  always  to  be  gratuitously  commanded  if 
appealed  to  by  dia^ess ;  and  bis  purse  was  so  readily 
opened  wlien  hia  compamioD  was  excited,  that  if  a 

very  faithful  and  vigilant  servant,  v.!i  i  lived  with 
him  twenty-eight  yean,  bad  not  been  more  cautious, 
his  master  would,  in  all  probability,  have  offered  his 
independence  at  tlic  slirlnes  of  charily.  He  died  in 
London,  after  a  long  illness,  which  originated  in  a 
fall  from  bis  horse.  His  remains  were  interred  Id 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

SAN  MARTIN,  JOSE  DE.— 'Hus  distinffuished 
South  American  leader  was  a  native  of  the  Missions, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Parana.  He  made  his  first 
campaigns  in  the  service  of  Spain,  in  the  peninsula, 
holdnng  the  rank  of  captain ;  but  he  left  Spain  in 
1811,  and  rcttirned  to  nis  otvn  country,  where  he 
rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  He  received  from  the 
revolutionary  government  of  Buenoe  Ayret  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  ]>atriot  army,  with  the 
commission  of  coloneL  His  first  object  was  to  im- 
prove the  organimtion  and  diadpline  of  the  eavalry, 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  a  victory 
over  a  amall  dt  Uchment  of  royalist  troops  at  San 
Lorenzo  in  1613.  This  affair  made  him  so  conspi- 
cuous that  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  the  province  of  '1  ucuman,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  restore  the  patriot  caiHc  in  that  quarter,  which 
was  almost  prostrated  by  the  successive  defeats  of 
Belgrano.  »ui  Martin  found  only  570  men  in  Tn- 
cuman,  the  remnanls  of  the  patriot  force.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  had  contrived  to  raise  an 
army  of  4000  men  from  such  alender  beginnings. 
In  1SI4  he  way  ohlif^ed  to  resign  ((niiin  i;  1  on 
account  of  bad  health.  When  he  resumed  active 
•ervice,  he  obtained  the  command  in  d»e  province  erf' 
Cuyo,  contipri'ous  to  Chile,  nnd  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  recruiting  imd  equipping  an  expeditionary 
army,  called  the  "army  of  the  Andes,"  naving  for 
its  object  the  liberation  of  Chile  from  the  Spanish 
authority.  'Hie  plan  of  the  expedition  was  arranged 
in  concert  with  O'Higgins  and  other  Chilean  exile, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Mendoza.  the  capital  of 
Cuyo.  Two  years  were  consumed  in  the  prepara- 
tions  necessary  for  this  important  movement.  At 
length,  at  the  verv  beginning  of  1817,  the  ])atriot 
army  of  loon  men  broke  up  its  cantonments  at  Men- 
dosa,  and  entered  the  gorges  of  the  Andea,  to  cross 
into  Chile.  San  Martin  effected  the  danperous  and 
difficult  passage  of  the  Andes  in  safety,  and  on  the 
12th  February,  encounterii^  the  Spanish  forces  posted 
nt  Chacahuco  to  resist  his  march,  gained  a  complete 
anr]  brilliant  victory.  Chile  resumed  its  independ- 
ence upon  this  event,  O'Higgins  becoming  supreme 
director.  Meanwhile  it  was  known  that  the  viceroy 
of  Peru  was  fitting  out  an  expedition  against  the 
Chilean  patriots ;  and  j)re])anilion.s  were  made  to 
receive  it. .  llie  opposing  armies  met  at  Mapu  on 
the  5th  of  April,  181 B,  ma  agMn  San  Martin  gained 
a  complete  vi(  tor  V.  u  li'i 'i  finally  ai  <  i  rMjj'ished  the 
deliverance  of  Qiile.  Emboldened  by  these  suc- 
eesiee,  he  now  conceived  the  plan  of  carrying  his 
liberating  arras  into  Peru  itself,  the  only  remaining 
possession  of  Spain  in  South  America.  Meanwhile 
the  republic  of  Buenoe  Ayret  was  distracted  by  one 
of  the  nnmherless  domestic  bouIfTfrsrri--ns  \vW\rh 
have  rendered  its  public  administration  a  satire  on  the 
name  of  tiie  govemaiNit.  The  fiution,  iriudi  hap- 
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pened  to  poeseaa  an  ephemeral  asccadeacT  is  it 
capital.  caUed  on  San  Martin  to rdinqvidiUi ijihi- 

did  enterjirise  of  liberating;  Peru,  and  torwr""  .'« 
Andes  with  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  vwtiB|  at 
energies  in  the  ptovineud  broitt  of  die  nfnk 
San  Martin,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  e xjiwlitor- 
ary  army,  unanimouehr  refused  obedience  to  tke  «• 
dor;  in  consequence  of'^ whichhe  was  deoeoBeidWtk 
provemment  at  Buenos  .\yre^i.    Upon  wiicli  i  - 
signed  his  commission  into  the  bands  of  tbeoinn. 
and  was  unammously  reflected  by  them,  dmUif 
his  nuthority  independent  of  the  jjovemmmt  Tir 
liberating  army  sailed  from  Valpsrai^  on  the 
of  August,  1890,  the  land  forcee  under  Su  Mina 
bein)(  Supported  hy  a  pqnadron  unner  I>oH  l> 
chranc-  They  landed  at  Pisco,  and  being  tnutuuai; 
the  Peruvians*  gained  poesession  of  linaaadofMt 
of  the  country,  a  revolutionary  govemneat  Iws 
installed  in  the  capital,  and  ISan  Martin  declandp 
factor  of  Ptani,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1S21.  Vim 
measiireo  were  adopted  under  his  atispicfs  for  rT? 
firmness  to  tlie  new  order  of  things,  alihcHiK^  il< 
royalists  continued  in  force  in  tibe  tulerior,  ini 
held  the  castles  of  Callao.    A  congress  wu  cnem^ 
at  Lima  on  the  2Uth  of  September,  1822,  by  nts 
of  the  decrees  of  the  protector;  and  he  mmtir  l] 
resigned  all  his  authority  into  their  bands,  taxfOi  ■ 
in  return,  only  the  honorary  titles  of  genenbiBi  I 
and  founder  of  the  liberty  of  Peru,  with  a  pessc 
He  withdrew  from  Peru,  first  to  Chil^  na 
wards  to  Europe,  finding  little  tndneeniait,  itiis 
be  presumed,  to  enter  into  juiblic  life  in  Bi'ja 
Ayres,  and  perhaps  doubting  of  his  penwiul 
rity  in  that  country.   In  leaving  Pen.  he  pit  j 
dcnce  of  the  ;iiii  i!  v  and  disinterestedness  of  Iw* 
poses,  and  was  certainly  entitled  to  the  pniw  H  , 
mtention,  if  not  of  btiuiant  ability.  I 
SANNAZARO,  JACOPO,  a  distinguithed la^ 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Naples  in  U58.  HerHcr; 
his  edneation  in  (he  school  of  Giuniano  Mi{r 
and  the  academy  of  PontanuR,  in  which,  accord.r!'. 
the  custom  in  the  Italian  academies,  he  idof^j^ 
name  of  Attius  Sincerus.   An  early 
m  -inT  Pionifacia,  whose  prni-i he  stiRffnndtf* 
names  of  ilarmosina  and  rbiilis,  unfolded  lusf**^' 
cal  talents.    In  the  hope  of  conquering  bi«lo^^ 
sejiaration  he  went  abroad,  b^t,  yii'ldintf  to  the 
patience  of  his  passion,  return,  d  lo  Naples, wix"^ 
found  his  mistress  dead.     Dur  rg  his  abjfiw  ^ 
WTOte  bin  **.^rrndia,"aKeries(if  iilyU,  which,*ltkt*^ 
like  his  other  Italian  poems,  the  work  of  hii!^'<f^ 
still  retains  its  reputation.    His  poetry  attnftt<2'>^ 
notice  of  King  Ferdinand  and  his  sons  Alpb«»»^  , 
Frederic,  who  made  liim  the  companion  rf  ' 
journeys  and  cam|iaigns.    Frederic,  who  awje*- 
the  throne  in  U96,  gave  him  the  ddigbtiiil 
Mergellina.  with  a  pension  of  600  docats  B** 
'1.501,  hi.-?  benefactor  was  obliped  to  ak'icaJ* 
throne,  and  flee  to  France;  and  Sanaasaro     ^  ^ 
faithful  to  desert  him  in  his  reverses.  * 
death  of  Frederic,  he  returned  to  Naple*,  «»J  ** 
there  in  1633.   He  was  buried  in  the  cbarth  Stf^ 
Maria  del  Ptoto,  which  he  had  hnBt  el  ^ 
Sannazaro  wrote  sonnets  and  cansoni  ia  I^**  I 
several  Latin  .poems,  elegies,  edogoes,  rpi^^ 
and  a  longer  poem,  "  De  Putn  Virgini*.'*  i" 
b    ks.    His  elegance  of  expressinr.  no  '1^^ 
poetical  beauty  of  his  tboo^ts,  give  iuina  oi**' 
guished  phice  among  the  modan  IWB  pi* 
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SANTA  ANA,  ANTONIO  LOPEZ  DE, a  Mexican 
^•aanl,  of  signal  military  abilities,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguUhed  in  the  political  aftaira  of  that  republic. 
He  first  became  known  extensivelv  at  the  time  of 
the  second  revolution  (so  called),  when  Iturbide  pro- 
mulgated the  plan  of  Iguala  on  the  Mlh  of  February, 
1821.   At  the  headttt  the  desultory  forces  of  the 
country,  Santa  Ana  succcecleil.  by  a  cuup-de-raain, 
in  driving  the  royalists  out  of  Vera  Cruz»  and  in  ob- 
taining possesdon  of  that  city,  of  which  Iturbide 
appointed  him  governor.    The  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Uiua,  which  commanded  the  harboor  of  Vera  Cruz, 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  Spaniardtf  and  in  No- 
vember 1S22  the  emperor  came  to  Xalapa,  in  the 
hope  of  efl'ecting  an  accommodation  witb  the  Span- 
ish governor  of  the  eaatlft.  Meanwhile  disputes  had 
arisen  bctx;  cm  Santa  Ana  and  General  Echavarri, 
whom  iturbide  had  placed  in  command  of  the  south- 
atn  division,  including  Vera  Cms.    Hie  emperor 
summoned  Santa  Ana  to  Xalapa  to  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints made  against  him;  and  he,  confident  in  the 
supposed  good- will  of  Iturbide,  whose  caim  ha  had 
lealously  maintained,  rcndilr  nbrycrl  the  summons. 
On  his  arrival,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  treated 
harshly  by  Iturbide,  and  deprived  o!  his  command. 
Knra;rp[!  hy  thii  unerpertfd  freatrrxnu,  Santa  Ana 
huiried  back  to  Vera  Cruz,  ridmg  day  and  ni^ht,  so 
as  to  reach  the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  tidings  of 
his  disgrace.    Instantly  assembling  his  OTvn  regi- 
ment, he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
odious  usurpation  of  Iturbide,and  found  them  all  ripe 
for  the  protect,  they  having,  indeed,  sup^rted  the 
emperor  only  out  of  attachment  to  their  immediate 
chief.    Santa  Ana  accordingly  unfurled  the  standard 
of  the  republic  at  Vera  Crua,  and  commenced  hos- 
tifities  against  the  forces  of  Itinfride.   In  tiiit  state 
of  thinu'^i  Guadalupe  Vittoria  left  his  hiding-place  in 
the  mountains  to  join  Santa  Ana,  and,  being  declared 
commander  in  chief  of  the  inanrgents,  soon  drew  to 
his  standar  1  t!ie  old  republican  cliampiont  of  inde- 
pendence.  The  fall  of  Iturbide,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  eonatitntion,  were  the  well-known  conse- 
quences of  this  movement.    Tn  the  political  arrange- 
ments that  ensued  Santa  Ana,  not  bein^  duly  cun- 
aidered,  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  with  tax  hundred 
men,  and  landing  at  Tampico,  advanced  through  the 
country  to  San  Luis  Fotosi,  where  he  took  up  his 
head  quarters,  and  declared  himself  protector  of  t!ie 
fcfh^ral  republic.    But  he  failed  to  inspire  the  people 
with  confidence  in  his  intentions,  and  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  force  sent  sigainat  him  from  the  capi- 
tal.   He  was  discharged,  howevr,  ?j\d  for  several 
years  tuuk  hut  little  part  in  public  utiairs,  living  the 
chief  part  of  tiie  time  in  aeelutioa  on  his  estate  near 
Xalapa.    In  1825  an  expedition  against  Cuba  was 
contemplated,  to  be  conducted  by  lum,  but  was 
never  prosecuted.    But  in  182S  he  again  appeared 
on  the  stage,  and  with  as  decisive  effects  on  the  con- 
dition of  public  affairs  as  in  1822.    When  the  news 
of  Pedraza's  election  to  the  presidency,  as  the  euc- 
C49ssor  of  Vittona,  reached  Xalapa,  SanU  Ana  raised 
his  flag  in  fiivotnr  of  Guerrero;  and  such  was  his 
eharacteriiitic  deci.sion  of  purpose  and  execution,  that 
the  news  of  bis  jfising,  and  of  his  investment  and 
capture  of  the  castle  of  Perote,  reached  the  govern- 
ment almost  siimdtancously.    Here  he  intrenched 
himself,  and  published  a  plan,  having  for  its  leading 
articlea  the  annulment  of  the  dection  of  Pedraia,  the 
dadaring  of  Gueiieio  to  ba  dacted  inatead  of  him. 


and  the  popular  object  of  the  expukiou  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

At  length,  however,  Santa  Ana  was  compelled  to 
y^ield  to  the  government  troops,  and  fled  for  refuge 
into  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca,  under  sentence  of  out- 
lawry, and  apparently  a  broken  and  ruined  man. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  movement  had  been  fol- 
lowed  up  in  other  part3  of  the  republic  with  !  c^t^r 
success.  Fedraza  was  compelled  to  flee  his  country, 
and  Guerrero  was  recognised  as  president  elect.  San- 
ta Ana  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  command 
qf  the  very  army  sent  against  him,  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  VOTt  Cms;  and,  on  the  inauguraUon  of 
Guerrero  into  office,  was  n.  ^  secretary  of  war,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  arrav.  These  political 
events  a  little  preceded  the  foolisn  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico by  the  Spaniards,  under  Barradas,  which  alTorded 
Santa  Ana  the  opportunity  of  uctjuinng  new  laurels. 
Barradas  landed  near  Tampico  in  Jidy  1329,  and 
took  up  a  position  at  Tamaulipas,  separated  from 
Tarapicu  ouiy  by  the  river  of  the  liame  n«une.  Here, 
or  at  Altamira,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Barradaa 
remained  for  about  two  months,  when,  after  various 
engagements,  he  capitulated  to  the  Mexicans  under 
Santa  Ana,  who  had  assu  me  1  the  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  r(>]>iihlic  Scarcely  had  Guerrero's  ad- 
miniiitratujn  Uiu&  to  enjoy  this  triumph,  when  the 
events  of  Deeerobar  1829  occurred,  in  consequenoa 
of  which  Guerrero  was  driven  from  office,  with  his 
particular  friends,  and  the  vice-president.  Busta- 
inente  assumed  the  direction  of  the  government.  Santa 
Ana  was  then  consigned  to  comparative  obscurity, 
but  his  military  talents,  his  activit^.and  enterprise, and 
his  reputation  for  successful  intrigue,  rendaxed  hUa 
a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  government. 

SANTANDER,  FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA,  waa 
born  at  RoKarlo  de  Cucuta,  in  New  Grenada,  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  1792,  and  received  the  best  education 
which  his  country  afforded.  He  commenced  hia  stu- 
dies  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  completed  them  at 
the  college  of  Bogota.  Diuring  his  course  of  study 
in  (philosophy  and  law  he  waa  distinguished  for  hia 
ajiplication,  industry,  and  ai)tne-;s  in  acquiring  what- 
ever he  undertook.  He  received  his  degree  in  1  ijug, 
the  very  time  when  the  revolution  began  to  agitate 
the  country  ;  and,  like  most  other  young  men  of  spi- 
rit and  talent,  immediately  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  At  fir^t  lie  was  merely  an  ensign  in 
tlie  militia  of  New  Grenada  ;'was  aftenvards  selected  as 
an  aide-de-camp  by  Manuel  Castillo,  military  com- 
mandant and  poUtieal  chief  of  the  provinceof Mariqnita, 
and  soon  liecame  attached,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Ge- 
neral Baraya.  When  iiuhvar  projected  his  first  inva- 
sion of  Venezuela,  Castillo  was  em}>loycd  to  drive  the 
Spaniards,  under  Correa,  from  the  defiles  of  La  Grita, 
u»d  Santander,  with  two  corajxinies,  was  ordered  to 
turn  the  defile  by  ascending  tl»  adghbouring  heights. 
He  was  successful,  and,  in  consequence,  Correa  was 
obhged  to  destroy  his  baggage  and  retreat  in  disor- 
der. Santander  was  next  commissioned  to  defend  the 
valley  of  Cucuta.  He  bad  but  300  men.  The  Spani- 
ards poured  in  a  force  ten  times  stronger  than  hia 
own,  and  coraiK-llcd  him  to  evacuate  llosario,  where 
they  afterwards  committed  the  most  horrible  atroci- 
ties, and  succeeded  in  destroying  Santander's  little 
army.  Mac  Grogor  was  then  sent  to  the  succour  o. 
the  province  j  and  Santander  commanded  his  van- 

Suard.  They  recovered  the  province ;  and  Sautan- 
er,  being  made  a  colonel,  was  again  charged  with  ita 
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defence.  He  vna  altadced,  but  repahed  die  MMffl- 

ants;  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  more 
important  post  of  Ocana.  Having  scarcely  500  men 
under  his  command,  he  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a 
greatly  superior  body  of  troops,  but,  by  a  bold  and 
ifortunate  manoeuvre,  rejoined  Urdaneta  and  Rovira, 
and  the  relics  of  the  pamot  divisions. 

He  was  now  made  second  in  command  under  Ge- 
neral Serviez,  who  was  posted  at  Puente  Real.  But 
the  force  of  Murillo  was  overwhelming ;  and  New 
Grenada  became  the  prey  of  the  Spaniads.  Santan- 
der  retired  into  Venexnela,  and  prepared  to  second 
the  efforts  of  Bolivar.  He  was  ernjiloyed  to  organize 
the  miUtia  of  the  province  of  Casanare.  To  prevent 
thie,  Um  viceroy  Samano  despatched  a  force,  under 
Barreiro,  of  2500  men,  who  were  harassed  by  the  few 
troops  under  Santaoder,  until  the  latter  was  joined 
by  Bolivar.  An  engagement  at  Bojaca  terminated 
in  the  total  defeat  of  Barreiro.  This  campaign  re- 
stored Bogota  to  the  patriots,  and  Santander  was  im- 
mediately appointed,  by  Bolivar,  vice-president  of 
Cundinamarca.  He  contributed  more  than  any  other 
person  to  the  assembling  of  the  congress  of  Cucuta, 
and  that  body  elected  him  vice-president  of  Colom- 
bia. He  took  the  oatha  of  office  in  December  1821. 
From  that  period  he  it  to  be  considered  as  the  actual 
head  of  the  executive  ;  because  Bolivar,  the  titular 
mmident  being  ennged  in  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Qnito  and  Pam,  left  ue  admidatratioa  of  alRdra  en- 
tirely to  the  vice-president.  Like  Bolivar  he  was 
elected  to  a  second  term  of  office,  to  commence  Ja- 
Buar^  1,  1827.  He  seaoa  tobava  acted,  all  things 
considered,  with  judgment,  prudence,  and  ability,  in 
the  arduous  task  of  balancing  factions,  giving  effect 
to  a  new  system,  and  healmg  the  wounds  of  a  coun- 
try bleeding  from  a  long  war  of  the  most  terrible 
character.  Until  the  insurrection  of  Paez  in  Vene- 
suela,  which  broke  out  in  May  1826,  Sautandcr's 
■iMcaaa  oommonded  to  Ina  patnotiam.  Dnri^g  the 
laaidue  of  tbac  year  be  becune  extentlTely  Itnown 
as  the  great  champion  of  that  republican  constitution 
which  he  waa  awom  to  support,  and,  of  course,  be- 
came the  oljeet  of  nmidiigated  abnie  from  the  dia- 
organizers  and  insurrectionists  of  Venezuela.  He 
ended  actual  hostilities  with  Paez,  and  left  the  instur- 
rection  to  be  quieted  by  Bolivar,  to  whom  tto  disaf- 
fected appealed.  In  1827  Santander  entered  upon 
his  second  term  of  oflice,  and  from  that  time  was 
4»ppo8ed  to  Bolivar,  and  was  the  rallying  point  of  the 
constitutional  and  republican  party.  In  September 
1827  Bolivar  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  oflke  of 
preudent,  and  of  course  the  executive  authority  ceased 
to  be  vetted  in  Santander,  who  wat  now  regarded  at 
tbe  personal  enemy  of  Bolivar ;  bat  in  fitet  waa  boa- 
tile  only  to  the  de.«ign  of  the  liberator  to  suspend  or 
subvert  the  constitution,  and  he  did  not  dose  bis 
poUtaeal  career  until  be  had  exhibitad  aavend  new 
proofs  of  bis  patriotism. 

SANCTORIUS,  a  phvsician,  celebrated  for  his 
writings  on  diet,  and  the  preservation  of  health. 
He  waa  bom  at  Capo  d'Istna  in  1561,  and  studied 
successfully  at  Padua.  He  devoted  much  time  to 
experimental  investigations  into  tha  nature  of  insen- 
sible perspiration,  on  which  he  was  engaged  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  pnncipal  work  was  entitled 
"Ars  de  Sutica  Medicini." 

SAMCaUFT,  WILLIAM.— Thit  eminent  EogUsb 
aedeaiiitie  wat  bom  at  F^ngfldd  bi  8ttflS»t^  at 
tba  bepniung  of  1015.  He  was  educated  at  Gain- 
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bridge,  and  became  ftOow  of  Baaaorf  eoBcfs 

1642.  He  was  ejected  in  1649,  and  left  Englarid-  'l 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  In  1664  be  wts  promoJ«j 
to  the  deanery  of  York,  whence  he  was  remond  t» 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  On  arriving  in  th*  mttn- 
polis,  he  set  himself  most  diligently  to  repair  the  a- 
thedrsJ,  which  hsd  suffered  greatly  from  tbs  sal  d 
the  republicans  in  the  civil  wars,  till  the  dresdfalin 
in  106G  suggested  the  rebuilding  it.  Towsnk  tfcii 
he  gave  1400/.,  besides  what  he  procured  by  hiiisii- 
rest  and  solicitations  among  hia  privale  tm^  iti 
in  parliament,  where  he  obtahiajff^aclfcrhfftyi 
duty  on  coals  for  the  rebuildingof  Uncslhedrw-  Hi 
also  rebuilt  the  deanery,  and  iiaorofid  the  wmm 
oflt. 

In  October  l66s  he  was  admitted  archdesmd 
Canterbury,  on  the  king's  presmtation,  whi^ksR- 
signed  in  1670.  Ho  waa  abo  pratoeator  •(  da 
lower  house  of  convocation  ;  and  was  in  diSt  ftJOM 
when  Charles  II.  in  1677  advanced  him,  cootnrya 
his  knowledge  or  inclination,  to  the  archiepi*eop»l 
see  of  Canterbury.  In  1678  he  published  bowbm> 
ful  directions  concerning  letters  testanooialtoaa^ 
dates  for  holv  orders.  He  was  himself  voy  esB» 
entions  in  the  admission  to  ordam  Of  tbedait^ 
of  livings,  always  prefeiiing  mm  of  qqpiMin^ 
tietygTHA  hmAg,  nd  aaanptary  Ufa. 


In  1686  Dr.  SancroA  was  named  thefrstia  J** 
II.'s  commission  for  ecclesiastical  aAors;  bt** 

refused  to  act  in  it.  About  the  same  time  «^ 
pended  Wood,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coveairj.  ki 
residbig out'  of  and. neglecting  bit  dioeeta.  Asi* 
of  the  governors  of  the  Charter  House,  he  rrfrtm* 
admit  as  pensioner  in  that  hospital  Andrew  FopkM 
a  Roman  cathoUe,  dWhotigb  be  came  with  a  noou*- 
tion  from  the  court.  In  June  166S  he  joinfd  vitb 
six  of  his  brethren  the  bishops  in  the  celebrated  po- 
tion to  King  James,  in  which  they  gave  their  rfa^f 
why  they  could  not  cause  his  declwation  for 
of  conscience  to  be  read  in  churches.  F<»  thisfw* 
tion,  which  the  court  called  a  libel,  they  wf 
nutted  to  the  Tower ;  and  being  triadte  •  w*^ 
meanonr  on  the  29th,  were  acqmMd.  ^^l^i^^Pj'^ 
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dissentera.  We  have  th«  followmg  account  of  this  in 
the  vpeech  of  Dr.  W.  Wake,  Wallop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 

house  of  Inrrh,  March  17,  1710,  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  article  of  the  impeachment  againat  Dr.  Su- 
cheverell.  "  I1ie  peraon."  says  he.  **  wIm»  first  con- 
certed this  design,  was  the  late  most  reverend  Dr. 
Sancroft,  then  arclibishup  ul  C^unterbury.  The  time 
xvdLH  towards  tho  end  of  tint  unhappy  reign  of  King 
James  11.  'l*hen  when  we  were  in  the  height  of  our 
labours,  defending  the  church  of  England  against  the 
assaults  of  poiiery,  and  dmught  of  nothing  else,  that 
wise  prelate,  lureseein)?  <tome  such  revolution  aa  soon 
after  was  happily  bruugac  about,  began  to  consider 
how  utterly  unprepared  they  had  been  at  the  restora- 
tioa  of  King  Charles  II.  to  settle  many  things  to  the 
•dvaotagoof  tihe  church,  and  wdiata  happy  opportunity 
had  been  lost  for  want  of  such  a  previous  care,  he 
was  thnralbn  dssirous  should  now  be  taluea,  for  the 
iMtter  and  more  perfect  establiahnient  of  it.  It  was 
visible  to  all  the  nation,  that  the  more  moderate  dis- 
senters were  generally  so  well  satisfied  with  that  stand 
wiiieh  our  dtviaea  bwl  made  aoainst  poperv,  and  the 
many  unanswerable  treatises  they  had  published  in 
confutation  of  it,  as  to  express  an  unusual  readiness 
to  come  in  to  vs.  And  It  was  dierefore  thoughtworth 
the  while,  when  they  were  deliberating  about  those 
other  mattersi  to  consider  at  the^same  time  what 
might  be  done  to  gain  them  without  doing  any  pre- 
judice to  ourselves.  The  scheme  was  laid  out,  nr.d 
the  several  parts  of  it  were  committed,  not  only  with 
the  approbation,  but  bf  tbe  dinetioii  of  that  great 
prelate,  to  such  of  onr  divines  as  were  thought  the 
most  proper  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  11  is  grace  took 
OM  psrt  to  himself ;  another  was  committed  to  a  then 

Cious  and  reverend  dean,  Dr.  Patrick,  afterward*}  n 
ishop  of  our  church,  'i  he  reviving  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice of  our  liturgy,  and  the  communion  book,  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  number  of  excellent  persons,  two  of 
which  Archbishop  Sharp  and  Dr.  Moore,  are  at  this 
time  upon  our  l>ench,  and  I  am  sure  will  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  my  relation.  The  design  was  in  short 
this;  to  improve,  and,  if  possible,  to  niforce  our  dis- 
ci jilinc  ;  tij  rL\  iew  and  enlarge  our  liturgy,  by  cor- 
recting of  som  e  th  ings,  by  adding  of  others ;  and  if  it 
should  be  thought  adraable  by  avthoHtf,  when  this 
matter  should  come  to  b;^  li  ;.^:i'ly  conflidered,  first  in 
convocation,  then  in  parliament,  by  leaving  out  some 
few  estemomes,  confessed  to  be  indUferent  in  their 
nnttirr  as-  indtfT-rpnt  in  their  usage,  so  as  not  to  be  ne- 
cessarily observed  by  those  who  made  a  scruple  of 
them,  tiU  tliej  should  he  able  to  overcome  eilbtr  their 
weaknesses  or  pv^ndleea,  and  be  wiUing,  to  comply 
with  them." 

After  William  and  Ifafy  were  oetUed  on  the  throne. 

Dr.  Bancroft  and  seven  other  bishops  refuse^l  to  own 
the  estabhshed  government,  from  a  conscientio\is  re- 
ffard  to  the  allegiance  they  had  sworn  to  King  James. 
Kefusing  likpv.-i<:c  to  take  the  oaths  appointed  by  act 
of  parliament,  he  and  they  were  suspended  August 
I,  1689,  and  deprived  the  ist  of  February,  following. 
On  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Tillotwnn  to  this  see.  April 
23,  1691,  the  archbishop  receiver!  an  order  from  the 
then  Queen  Mary,  May  20,  to  leave  Lambeth  House 
witliin  ten  days.  But  be  resolving  not  to  quit  till 
fjeebed  by  law,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  on  the  first  day  of  Trinity-term, 
June  12,  1691,  to  answer  a  writ  of  intrusion  ;  when 
he  api»eared  by  his  attorney;  but  avoiding  to  put  in 
any  piaa,  at  tho  caaa  itood,  judgment  puwed  against 


him,  in  the  form  of  kw,  June  23,  and  the  same  even- 
ing, went  to  a  private  hoase  in  Palivtave  Mead  Court, 
near  the  Temple.  Thence,  on  August  5.  1 0'J  I ,  he  re- 
tired to  I' reningtield,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the 
estate  and  residence  of  his  aneeatonabove  300  years, 
where  he  lived  in  a  very  private  manner,  till  liis  dsatb, 
which  occurred  in  1693. 

SAXDBY,  PAUL—This  eminent  artist  was  bom 
at  Nottin^h.ini  in  173'1.  After  receiving  a  good 
education,  hu  commenced  his  career  as  an  artist  at  a 
▼cry  early  age.  His  sketches  in  the  Highlands  were 
taken  in  17-1^,  and  shortly  afterwards  etched.  At  a 
later  period,  Paul  Sandby  was  a  competitor  for  higher 
pictorial  honours.  A  member  of  the  chartered  society 
of  painters,  he  became  on  its  dismemberment  e  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  academy,  an  ornament  to  soeietf,  and 
a  credit  to  his  profession  ;  as  from  the  suavity  of  his 
temper,  his  kindly  disposition,  his  liberality,  and 
sooal  ebaiacter,  he  became  the  eentrs  of  a  cirde,  in 
which  both  rank  and  talent  w  ere  included. 

An  act  of  kindneas  highly  creditable  to  the  subject 
of  this  brief  sketch  may  here  be  mentioned.  When 
Wilson,  the  pride  of  art,  and  father  of  British  land- 
scape-paintiug,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selling 
his  beautiful  studies  from  nature  to  prinlsellers  for  a 
few  shillings,  Mr.  Sandby  requested  he  might  have 
the  refusal ;  and  though  b^  no  means  rich  himself, 
he  was  happily  able  to  give  the  artist  gold,  where 
silver  only  had  previously  been  obtained.  The  con- 
sequence was,  Mr.  Sandby  became  possessed  of  the 
most  choice  of  Wilson's  drawings,  which  were  after- 
wards purchased  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Robinson  at 
a  price  that  would  have  rejoiced  and  cheered  the 
heart  of  the  neglected  painter,  circumstanced  as  ho 
was  in  his  dny  of  npcensity.  Paul  Sandby's  legiti- 
mate de)>artnieiii  u(  art  was  landscape,  both  in  water- 
colours  and  in  oil.  In  the  first  he  waa  considered  as 
eminently  skilful,  as  well  in  opaque  as  transparent 
colours,  the  latter  of  which  was  much  practised  at 
that  time,  introduced  it  is  imagined  by  Marco  Russ, 
and  the  style  continued  by  (lon  py,  Barrett,  and  others  ( 
but  by  none  was  it  brought  to  grenti-r  perfection  than 
by  Benwell,  whose  ta.sle  and  character  of  subject 
resembled  much  the  late  lamented  Harbwe, — like 
him.  too,  he  met  an  early  grave.  Benwell  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Sanders,  miniature-painter  and  drauybts- 
man.  The  early  style  of  Mr.  Sandby's  drawings  was 
simple  and  chaste }  at  first  carefallf  pencilled,  and 
afterwards  a  wash  of  colour  thrown  over  them  ;  not 
richly  as  in  the  present  day,  but  efficient  in  all  that 
regarded  light  and  shade,  fbrm  and  composition. 
From  such  drawings,  a  work  was  given  to  the  public 
by  a  Mr.  Walts:  it  contained  views  of  did'erent 
noblemen's  and  gentleinen't  seals  in  difterent  |)arta 
of  the  kingdom.  These  were  engraved  in  the  hne 
manner  by  some  of  our  best  artists,  including  the 
names  of  Middi  man,  Byrne,  Milton,  ftc.  This  worlc 
exhibits  Mr.  Sandby's  talent;^  to  great  advantage; 
and  though  his  drawings  do  not  reach  the  present 
style  of  execution,  colour, or  effect,  what  he  produced 
in  the  early  state  of  the  art  no  doubt  gave  a  tone  to, 
and  stitaulated  the  efforts  of  Dayes,  Girtin.  Turner, 
and  others,  who  have  bm^t  the  art  of  drawing  to 
a  degree  of  excellence  never  then  contemplated,  and 
which  can  scarcely  ever  be  surpassed. 

To  his  other  acquirements  in  art  Mr.  Sandby  added 
etching  and  engraving,  more  especially  in  that  style 
of  engraving  known  by  the  name  of  aquatints.  In 
this  way  his  works  are  so  eitensive  and  nmoerona 
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that  it  ma^  well  raise  the  wonder  of  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  how  he  coulil  find  time  for  their 
execution.  Many  of  these  must  liave  been  extremely 
popular  at  the  time  they  were  published, — such  as 
tbe  different  encampments  in  the  year  1780;  thetie 
were  the  encampments  in  Hyde  Park,  bt.  James's 
Park,  Blackheatb,  the  Museum  Gardens,  Coxhaath, 
and  Warley  Common,  in  which,  beside  the  soldiers' 
tents,  and  the  economy  of  a  camp,  many  fashionable 
and  well-knou  n  charncters  of  the  day  are  introduced. 
Hia  talent  fur  the  delineation  of  character,  borikring 
tt  it  mmdy  doea  on  caricature,  led  him  (aa  it  baa 
done  many  olhrr'^)  beyond  tlic  liinitH  of  good  sense  or 
the  graver  character  of  art.  On  the  appearance  of 
Hoffiuth'a  ''Analysis  of  Beauty,"  mixea  up  with 
.some  political  and  jiarty  feelings,  Mr.  Sandby  pro- 
duced a  series  of  prints  ridiculing  the  line  of  beauty, 
and  exhibiting:  its  application  to  the  mo«t  absurd  and 
ludicrous  forms,  as  Ho;,'artb  bad  done  to  those  of 
more  elegant  and  legitimate  objects.  Nor  did  bis 
satirical  Tein  stop  here;  the  ftteatares  of  nluisters 
and  the  politics  of  the  time  were  also  attacked  hy  bis 
graphic  satire.  That  this  exercise  of  wit  and  bur- 
lesque was  not  wholly  con^renial  to  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  Paul  Sandl)y,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  withdrawinit  these  prints  from 
the  public  eye  on  seeing  the  inimitable  paintings 
by  Hogarth  of  the  Marriage  .\-la-modp.  Such  a 
man,  he  observed,  should  not  be  made  the  subject 
either  of  ridicule  or  burlesque.  These  plates,  how- 
ever, dr'?jil-ty  rrreat  skill  in  their  composition  and 
execution,  ami  much  humour  and  wit  in  character 
ud  aubiect.  His  brother,  lliomaa  Sandby,  was  also 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  royf^l  rtrndprny,  where 
he  watj  appointed  professor  ol  aicLiLtciure.  He  re- 
ceived the  nidiaaanta  of  ednration  at  tbe  drawing- 
school  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  had  apartments 
at  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  much  noticed  by 
the  king  and  royal  family.  His  lectures  were  not, 
however,  diatioguisbed  for  any  pectiliar  ability  or  new 
ditkinw  on  art. 


SANDEMAN.  ROBERT,  the  founder  of  a  reli- 
pious  sect,  who  was  horn  at  Perth  in  1723.  He  was 
educated  at£dwburgh,and  in  bis  writings  endeavours 
to  prove  that  MA  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
simple  a-ssent  t(j  the  divine  testimony.  In  J 764  Mr. 
Suideman  went  to  America.  Jde  died  at  X^anbnry 
in  1771. 

S.\NDERS,  ROBERT,  a  very  industrious  com- 
piler, who  was  bom  in  Scotlaud  about  1727.  His 

Ccinplete  English  TiravaUer"  had  n  very  extenJiivc 
sale,  and  the  "  Letters  on  RottMl  Histoiy.wm  wdl 
received.    He  died  in  1 7S3. 

SANDERSON.  ROBERT,  an  eminent  English 
•fclpsia'itio,  who  was  l;orn  at  Rolherhain  in 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  his  "  Lectures  on 
Logic,"  read  in  that  nniTerxity,  were  published  in 
lOl.'i.  Dr.  Snndc rson  wasi  laisfd  to  the  hishojjric  of 
LincoU}  in  ltio<>,  which  he  held  tiU  his  death  in  ICCi. 

Mr.  Granger  says  that  the  moral  charaeter  of  this 
prrnt  r,nd  good  man  has  lately  l)een  r  v  l  lr  and  feeblv 
auacked  by  the  author  of  the  "  Couleastooal,"  and 


OBBBT  SANDYS. 

aa  ably  defended  by  the  author  of  "  A  Dialopie  be 
tween  Isaac  Walton  and  Ilomologistes,"  1765.  Emj 
enemy  to  church  govemtnent  has  been,  far  tiwiu&i 
reason,  an  enemy  lu  Bishop  Sandoson,  ud  <nn 
other  prelate ;  but  the  upritriitness  and  intepiiyK 
his  heart,  as  a  casuist,  was  never  bdurc  aii'id  n 
question  by  any  man  who  was  not  an  entire 
to  his  character.  He  saw  and  deplored,  and  ii'lh 
utmost,  honestly  and  rationally,  to  remedy  iiiea^ 
plicated  \\U  of  anarchy  in  church  and  itau,  cna 

every  man  projected  and  refonned,  aod  didsis 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  No  image  can  bettaro- 
press  buch  a  condition  than  that  of  a  dcadaniiiis 
a  state  of  putrelaction,  when,  instead  of  oat  iji 
creature,  as  it  was.  when  life  held  it  tsgetber, 
are  ten  thousand  little  nanseons  rcj>tile8  pxHnii^  >  J 
of  it,  every  one  crawling  iu  a  path  of  its  ova."  Ik 
Sanderson  published  many  thecdoeical  WMb,  k 
they  arc  now  but  httle  read. 

^>A^'DONI,  FRAiNCESCA  CUZ20XL-Ib 
lady  was  a  native  of  Parma,  and  reesiTsd  banri 
instructions  from  Lanzi.  After  singing  »t  m«t  1 
the  great  theatres  in  Italy,  she  wa^  eagtgedfgrs 
opera  in  London,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Scaaw 
Till  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  En^^i  ^n  j,  Cuz:  i  s 
a  female  singer,  wm  in  fuU  possession  of  ikt. 
favour ;  she  then,  however,  quarrelled  with  tiaii, 
who  patronised  her  rival  Faustina,  and  tbe  foliw* 
ye<u  Cazzuni  quitted  the  kingdom,  la  lUi 
returned,  but,  being  then  advanced  in  yean,  ^ 
little  satisfaction.  She  died  indigent,  io  h<r  ut^ 
country,  in  the  year  1770.  The  following  aiifdtfti 
related  of  Cuzzoni.  Handel  had  comfKised  Icr  It' 
tbe  song  of "  Falaa  Imagine,"  Ui"  Otho,"  whicfa«» 
sioned  so  severe  a  dispute  between  them,  m  icam 
of  her  refusing  to  sing  it,  that,  at  last,  Utf-c 
threatened  to  throw  the  rd&actory  signna  ant  < 
the  window;  telling  her,  "that  he  always  kaev •> 
was  a  very  di-nl,  la  it  that  he  should  do»  lit 
know,  in  her  turn,  that  he  was  Beelsebab,tbjnB 
ordevOs."  He  factually  seised  her  byikwA 
and  lifted  up  the  saah.  Alarmed  at  tliis  feafaipw- 
cess,  Cuzzoni  now  consented,  and  by  the  ufstf 
grace,  and  pathos,  not  lass  dwn  by  ^e  lMantiM«» 
ments,  with  which  she  execuvt d  the  few  simpk  fr-et 
that  compose  the  air,  she  added  more  to  kr  nf<^ 
tion  than  by  any  other  performance. 

SANDFORD,  FR.\NCIS,  a  celehratd  pa» 
gut  and  herald,  who  was  by  birth  an  Insiuua.!^ 
Ulied  the  office  of  pur8uivant.at.arm8  intbeBo!^ 
college  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ami 
ccHsor.     He  wrote  an  account  of  the  ofrtvist 
observed  at  the  coronation  of  James  II-,  and  sew* 
othpr  Morks  of  a  similar  chararti  r     Toe  'V^ 
Jtnown  IS  his  "  Genealogical  History  of  W 
of  England  and  Monarchs  of  Great  Britam."  >^ 
Sandford  resigned  his  situation  ia  IfiSS^aDddiii* 
four  years  after. 

SANDRART,  JOACHIM,  a  Gennan  »i* 
who  was  born  in  \&)6,  and  died  in  I(vS>.  h«* 
best  known  by  his  literary  and  criucai  * 
nected  with  the  fine  arts,  which  wan  pnUiihdt^ 
lectively  by  Volkmann  in  1675. 

SANDiS. — There  are  two  members  of  diif  W? 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  I'tiTi^ 
attainments.  Edwin  Sandra  was  bofa  in  i^^ 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  wee  eketod  wm* 
St.  Cuiheiine's  Hall  in  1547,  hut  in  Miry's  r  ' 
was^  committed  to  prison.  Aa  he  yiocetded.  ^ 
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people  prayed  Aat  Gad  woold  cottCnt  him  nd 

strengthen  hirn  in  the  truth.  Struck  with  these  ap- 
pMrances  of  popularity,  the  keeper  of  the  MarsbaUea 
■•id,  "  TheM  run  people  would  let  jwi  forward  to 
the  fire :  hut  you  are  an  vain  as  they,  if  you,  bein^  a 
jftQUng  man,  will  prefer  your  own  conceit  before  the 
jndglDMit  oif  ao  maaj  worthy  prelates  and  so  many 
grave  and  learned  men  a»  are  in  tliis  realm.  If  you 
persist,  you  shall  find  me  as  strict  a  keeper  as  one 
that  utterlv  misliketh  your  reli>(ion."  Dr.  Sandys 
xapUed,  "  My  yean,  indeed,  are  few,  and  my  learning 
it  small ;  Imt  it  is  enough  to  know  Christ  crucified ; 
and  who  seetli  not  the  blasphemies  of  popery  halh 
karoed  nothing.  I  have  read  in  acripture  of  godly 
and  eoorteoas  keepers,  God  make  yon  like  one  of 
them ;  if  not,  I  trust  he  will  pivc  me  strength  and 
patience  to  bear  your  hard  dealing  with  me."  The 
MiMper  then  asked,  "  Are  you  resolved  to  stand  to 
yomr religion  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Sandys,  "by God's 
grace,"  "  I  love  you  the  better,  therefore,"  said  the 
keeper,  *'Idid  but  tempt  yott:  «v«ry  finrow  which 
lean  show,  you  nhall  !)e  sure  of:  nay,  if  you  die  at 
a  stake,  I  sliall  be  iiappy  to  die  %vilh  you."  And 
from  that  day  such  was  the  confidence  which  this 
good  man  reposed  in  Sandys,  that  many  times  he 
penmtled  him  to  walk  alone  in  the  fields ;  nor  would 
ne  ever  suffer  him  to  be  fL-ltend,  liki'  the  other  pri- 
soners. Ue  lodged  him  also  in  the  beat  chamber  of 
die  hoatM^  nd  offeea  pennltted  Ida  wife  to  vint  him. 
After  nine  weeks'  confinement  in  the  Marshalsea  he 
was  set  at  liljerty  at  the  intercession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holenft.  lliis,  however,  waa  not  eeeonqdialied  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  so  intent  was  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  on  bringing  Sandys  to  the 
stake,  that  it  required  some  management  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Thomas  before  he  could  succeed;  and  no 
•ooner  was  Sandys  liberated  than  Gardiner,  being 
told  that  he  had  set  at  liberty  one  of  the  greatest 
hmtica  inthe  kiMdom,  procnied  orders  to  be  issued 
te  aU  the  ooutanet  ofLondon  to  search  for.  and 
apprehend  him.  In  Sandys'  final  esoajje,  a.s  related 
by  his  biographer,  the  hand  of  Providence  was  sthk* 
ingly  vieiNe.  On  flanday.  May  6,  he  'nshariied  in 
the  same  vessel  with  Dr.  Coze,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ely,  and  the  ship  was  yet  in  sight  when  two  of  the 

Siard  arrived  on  the  mora  to  apprahend  Dr.  Sandys, 
ut  his  danger  was  not  entirely  over,  for,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Antwerp,  he  received  mtelligence  that  King 
mSpnf  Spain  nad  eeat  to  apprehend  him,  on  which 
he  eieq>ea  to  the  territory  of  Cleve,  from  thence  to 
Angshttrg,  where  he  remained  fourteen  days,  and 
then  retnuved  to  Strasburg.  Here  he  took  up  his 
abode  for  the  present^  and  hereunqueationahly  spent 
dm  most  gloomy  portioii  of  his  life.  His  own  health 
was  at  this  tirne  dec|)ly  iii)urcd  ;  his  only  child  died 
of  the  platfue ;  and  his  beloved  wife,  who  had  found 
means  toMlIowhtmaboiutn  year  afterhie  flight  bom 
EnglanrI,  expired,  of  a  consnmptiOD,  in  his  arms.  In 
addition  to  his  sorrows,  the  disputes  concerning 
ckwch  discipline  broke  out  among  the  English  ezilee, 
on  which  several  of  his  friend.s  left  the  place.  After 
his  wife's  death  he  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  was 
entertained  by  Peter  Martyr ;  but,  hie  biographer 
thinks,  the  time  did  not  permit  him  to  receive  any 
deep  tincture  either  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline  from 
Geneva  or  its  neighbours.  Within  five  weeks  the 
news  of  Queen  Mary's  death  arrived,  and  he  returned 
to  Sinaburg,  where  he  weiched ;  afler  whi^  Grin- 
dal  and  be  «l4mtiDr  their  Mini  coimtiy  together. 
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and  arrived  in  LoadonoiidM  dny  of  Queen  Eliiar 

beth's  coronation. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1559,  Dr.  Sandys  waa 
eooaeeratedfby  Archbishop  Burker,to  the  see  ofWor- 

cester.  Browne  W'ilUs  has  most  unjustly  accused 
our  prelate  of  having  enriched  his  family  out  of  the 
lands  of  thie  see;  on  the  cootrary,  he  transmitted  it 
to  his  successor  exactly  as  he  found  it,  that  is,  sad- 
dled with  the  conditions  of  an  e.\change  which  the 
crown  had  by  statute  a  right  tO  malm*  Dr.  Sandys 
died  at  Southwell  in  1588. 

George  Sandys,  son  of  die  preceding,  ti  heat  known 
for  his  travels  in  the  East,  of  which  he  publislie<l  an 
account,  as  well  as  other  works.   Ue  died  in  1643. 

SAPPBO.  ft  diattngniahed  Greek  poeteae,  who 
was  horn  at  Mitylene.  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and 
flourished  about  600  B.  C.  .Alcaeus,  like  her,  a  lyric 
|K>et,  and  a  native  of  the  aaroe  iahmd,  ie  eaid  to  have 
loved  her;  but  his  passion  was  not  returned.  The 
brilliant  fame  which  uhc  enjoyed  ^eeinii  to  have  sul>> 
jected  her  to  calumny  and  even  to  uersecution,  on 
aocoimt  of  which  aha  left  Leaboe.  She  mutt  not  bn 


confounded  with  a  later  Sappho^  alao  ft  native  of 

Lesbos,  the  place  of  whose  birth  was  Eresus,  famous 
for  having  thrown  herself  from  the  Leucadian  rock, 
in  despair,  on  account  of  her  unrequited  love  for  ft 
youth  named  Phaon.  The  ancients  ascribe  various 
poems  to  the  elder  Sa])pho, — bymns.odes, elegies, and 
epigrams,— of  which  only  fragments  have  come  dovrn 
to  us:  tbeae  display  deep  fediuib  glowing  imagina» 
tion,  and  •  high  degree  of  finish.  Elton,  the  cele- 
brated classical  scholar,  when  speaking  of  this  poetess, 
says — "  Tbey  who  regard  the  fragments  of  Sappho 
aa  mere  love.song8,  degrade  her  genine.  Her  *etiwn' 
was  of  a  higher  mood.  Simjile,  vehement,  rich  in 
images,  sparioff  in  words,  her  poetry  is  the  poetry  of 
impulee.  In  dl  eneceeding  poets  who  have  written 
on  love,  we  can  trace  the  wit  of  sentiment  and  the 
finished  delicacy  of  art :  in  buppho  we  have  a  total 
unconaeiooaneaa  of  effort;  but  such  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  sensations,  that  bhe  has  infused  subhmity  into 
the  softness  of  sexual  passion.  Longinus  has  in- 
stanced her  bold  selection  and  association  of  .circum- 
stancea  in  the  emotions  of  violent  love  as  forming 
the  true  eoblime.  He  does  not,  however,  specify  any 
peeuliari^jn  the  paeeion  daacribed  by  mpsmh  m 
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dhtiDgtuahinff  it  from  a  comnoa  passion ;  and  yet  I 
am  satUfied  that  these  etrone  emotions  have  a  deeper 
soiirce.  Persons  who  have  been  struck  with  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  effects  lo  the  cause,  have  cuQceived 
jaUoutjf  to  be  intended :  it  ia  a  mere  llgur«,  and  has 
not  Ae  toirt  tpoMnnet  of  beioK  pointed  at  any  par- 
ticular lover.  Lnnginus  does  not  quote  the  ode  as  a 
iost  description  of  jealous  uneawnesa^  but  of '  amorous 
nirar:'  and  bis  expressioos  are*  *AU  things  of  this 
Idnd  happen  to  those  who  are  in  love ;  but  the  seizure 
of  the  chief  particulars  and  the  embodying  of  them 
in  one  whole,  has  effected  the  sublime.'  I  have  no 
dntiTit  that  the  passion  of  which  Sappho  describes  the 
paroxvxm,  is  a  passioa  izululged  by  stealth,  and  con- 
cealea  through  a  sense  of  guUt  or  apprehension.  The 
first  line  of  the  succeeding  stansa,  which  is  lost, 
seems  to  hint  at  a  disclosure :  '  Yet  must  1  venture 
all:'  and  I  aiu  confirmed  in  my  inference  by  the  tra- 
ditionary Story  of  the  physician  who  discovered  the 
love  of  Antkiieinn  far  Sttatanke  by  eonpariog  the 
eflffctR  which  her  presence  prorlucf'!  on  hit-patient, 
with  the  symptoms  enumorated  by  Sappbo." 

Aaaepaeinien  of  tlMttyla  of  Sappho  we  may  quota 
a  fragment  of  hor  aoMtoiy  poetry  at  tnulatod  by 
Elton:— 

-  Thvt  man  b  Uk«  a  god  to  me, 
"Who,  tHalog  Um  tw  face  with  the*. 
Shall  hear  tbe«  avcvtly  apeak,  and  •«• 

Thy  l«ii«ht«r'a  geoUc  MaadbUnff. 
Tta  thia  aatouada  my  tmnMlnc  t 
Iscethwk  i»?clfflsiho««n: 
*       HyftillsifiwweedbhiflBiinMMs  start." 

8ARDANAPALUS.— This  celebrated  Atqrrin 

monarch  succeeded  to  the  empire  only  to  ]5respnt  a 
more  perfect  specimen  of  effeminacy,  t»iuih,  luxury, 
cuwaraiee,  crime,  and  elaborate  folly,  than  was,  per* 
haps,  0T«r  before  exhibited  to  the  detestation  of 
mankind.  like  his  inglorious  predecessor,  the  first 
of  this  efFeminate  dynasty,  he  secluded  himself  in  his 
iialace,  assumed  the  dresa  of  a  woman  and  imitated 
ner  voice,  painted  h!«  feee,  apon,  and  Hi  eboitutterly 
dis^^raccd  his  nature  by  the  most  nnboundcd  liren- 
tiousnesa  and  the  mo«t  outrageous  depravity.  Ar- 
baeea,  the  governor  of  Media,  having  been  personally 
witness  of  his  excesses  in  consequence  of  obtaining 
accMS  to  the  palace,  was  inflamed  with  the  resolution 
to  ]mt  an  end  to  bis  dorointon^  and  instanti  >  entered 
into  a  ronfederHCV  for  the  purpose  with  lielesia,  vice- 
roy of  Babylon,  who  6trengthened  him  by  the  assur- 
ance, whicn,  as  a  priest  and  an  astrologer,  he  consi- 
dered himself  entitled  to  give,  that  he  should  be  the 
instrument  of  dethroning  Sardanapalns  and  ascend- 
in|^  Iii-i  llimnc.  TIiuh  Hujiported,  as  they  both  hc- 
lieved,  by  heaven  itself,  they  hegm  the  revolt;  the 
one  by  stirring  up  tbe  Medea  and  Peraiani,  tbe  other 
by  exciting  dI^^:itIsf;lction  amonp  the  Babylonians. 
Having  also  gained  over  tbe  king  of  Arabia,  and  se- 
cured his  active  eo>operatfoti,  we  conspirators  se- 
cured the  army,  which  was  nnw  nc  wly  raised  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  and  which  amuunted  to  about 
400,000  men.  The  king,  being  apprised  of  these 
proceedings,  was  soraewnat  rousetl  frnm  his  vohip- 
tuous  dreams  by  a  sense  of  personal  and  immediate 
danger,  and  concentrating  all  the  UattM  he  conld 
oombina  in  this  emersency,  led  them  out  to  encoun* 
ter  his  rebellious  sunjects.  He  was  victorious  in 
three  sur-'t  Hsivf  1i;i[r!rs.  in  tin.'  last,  of  which,  after 
using  e\  cry  effort  in  %'ain  to  prevent  defeat,  with  all 
its  consequent  calamities,  Aibaoeo  was  leverelv 
wounded.  After  Uie  firat  victory  a  reward  was  ol> 
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fered  of  200  taleoU  of  gold  to  any  aw  aibaMi 

kill  him  or  Belesis,  and  twice  that  amount  to  any  one 
who  should  bring  either  of  them  alive  to  tbe  cmpcnr. 
But  from  all  the  impending  danger*  wkk  wUAtlMy 
were  threatened  they  effected  their  escape. 

His  enemies,  however,  though  defeated,  were 
disheartened,  and  they  agam  rose  in  rebellioa.  Of 
this  Sardaoapalna  remained  ignorant,  and  occof^ 
himedf  in  die  mean  time  in  arrangiog  a  sachice,  tad 
a  f<;Hti','al  for  the  army  with  whom  he  had  conqufrrd 
his  enemies.  This  account  of  his  proctadiiy  »  1 
vived  the  hopes  of  Arbaeea,  who,  having tdMalai 
[neasnres  with  a  rharaeteristic  sagacity  nmi  (.r\;jtcr?, 
surprised  the  camp  of  the  emperor,  and  ruabcd  la- 
ward  almoat  to  the  venr  gates  of  tbe  city.  SadM. 
j)alu8,  now  escaping  from  immt  iliate  dangtr.  (t. 
trusted  the  conduct  of  the  army  to  bu  brotbei-is-k*. 
shutting  himself  up  wiAfar  IIm  fotiications.  tAs 
being  twice  defeated,  the  army  was  nearly  anoibihiti 
and  the  emperor  was,  in  consequence,  dowly  k- 
sieged,  while  the  conspirators  received  targe  KU*' 
siona  of  strength  firom  the  revolt  of  other 
bat  ho  buoyed  up  his  spirits  by  confiding  io  a  |<r- 
^tton  that  "  Nmiveh  could  naverbetdba^lBdi 
river  became  her  enemy." 

Hie  city  being  abunouitly'suppl  ied  with  piui  iam 
tbe  cenfcrlrmtc  forrft  remained  two  whole  yesnba- 
fore  it  without  producing  any  vialble  iiajaiasiiia  ^ 
the  Tigria,  at  length  being  sinyau  by  mmmd  fna> 
titie«  of  rain,  overflowed  t^renty  ^inrl-a,  or  T^f»tE!js 
and  a  half,  of  tbe  waU,  and  thus  made  a  practical  : 
breach,  which  their  whole  art  before  had  been  naibit 
to  accomplish.    Sardanapahts  nt  once  comprebeoiM 
his  danger,  and,  his  last  hope  being  thus  undpco- 
ediy  extinguished,  he  fled  into  bis  palace,  and  ordn- 
ing  a  vaat  pile  to  be  reared  m  the  court,  on  wkickk  | 
accnrmdalid  tXt  hie  tRaswes.  amounting  to  s  pn^  \ 
g-ious  value,  and  close  Ui  ^yhwli  he-  ])laci-iJ  tuMieK 
his  concafainea,  and,  lastly,  himself,  be  wt  ife»a  i 
and  periebed  amidit  Aa  aptendid  tidiM.  IWe*  | 
rjTicrors  (destroyed  the  city,  but  treated  the  inh^- 
ants  with  great  moderation.    Sucb  eras  the  terwu- 
tion  of  the  Assyrian  empire.   Sardnutpito  ii  ml 
to  have  wdfred  two  line?  to  he  jmt  uj'on  1  -=  tci\ 
whidi  implv  his  having  taken  with  him  alibct«i 
eaten  and  all  the  pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  leaiif 
the  rest  behind ;  an  epitapi^  aa  faiatimc  voy 
observes,  fit  for  a  bog. 

SARTl,  GIUSEPPE  —1  his  celebrated  coofK^- 
waa  bom  at  Faensa  in  1730.  In  17&6  be  hdd 
sitnatioae  of  eonrt  chapel-boaster  and  nrasic-aaite 
to  the  royal  fnmily  in  Ctij^nhngen  ;  he  aLm  conp*"' 
there  some  operas,  but  whicb  were  only  aadv*^! 
suceenM.  Borne  ^bbo  after Aie  be  baeiaii  Ayt- 

master  of  the  coiisfr'/atory  Del!a   Pu  u  at  VftD  - 
and  it  is  from  this  epoch  that  his  high  itjfviao^* 
luly  must  be  dated  AH  the  Italiaa  theams 
anxious  for  his  compositions,  ^vhich  he  c-.-M 
produce  in  stiflkieM  nnmbw.  Jo  1 7  82  be  imetK^^ 
chapel-maMr  of  the  Dmrnm  at  Milan.  Hii  aaa 
popular  opera  at  this  time  was  "  Giulio  Siliae  * 
composed  in  17S1  for  Venice,  and  publitti»e<i  siV> 
enna  in  1784.    Some  GetaBan  ctkioi,  however,  ve* 
of  opinion,  that  the  hannony  of  thU  opera  wm  ^ 
and  defective,  and  that  itM  only  merit  lay  io  thr 
lod}'     Hi  thnt  as  it  may,  the  high  repntatii.  □    -  ' 
work  extended  itself  even  to  sL  Fetetabiug,  vM 
the  empresa  of  Rimia  iavitod Sarti  t»lNr  oi^ 
with  the  anMintmoBt  ofinpaiiil  chipal  mtmm* 
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term  of  three  years.  lo  l  rs5  he  accordingly  arrived 
there,  and  made  his  debut  at  St.  PeterBbnrg»  by  a 
wmeert  tpnituel  for  Good  Friday,  introducing  also 
BOine  Rassian  psalms,  which  were  performed  by  sixty- 
six  ^dii;  I's  and  a  hundred  Russian  hortis,  beside*  the 
customary  orchestra.  Still,  however,  this  concert 
WW  not  noiay enough  to  pTewe the  Rnanuitt  ao  tint 
shortly  after,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Okxa- 
kow,  he  produced  a  "  Te  Deum,"  in  which  he  intro- 
doesd  vmI  firing  of  cannon :  the  guns  being  placed  hi 
the  court  of  the  rastle,  and  discharged  with  great  pre- 
cision in  the  appointed  passages  of  the  music.  After 
tlw  MpieWDtation  of  "Armida."  in  1786,  the  em- 
]ire8S  presented  Sarti  with  a  gold  snuff-box  and  dia. 
mond  ring,  and  appointed  him  director  of  the  con- 
servatory of  music  at  Gatharinenslaf,  with  a  salary 
of  MfiOO  nbim,  baadM  hit  lodging  tod  a  purae  m 
1 5,000  roMet  tt  tn  Indemnity  rar  Bit  travellmg  ex- 
pensen.  She  olso  runferreil  on  hiin  a  title  of  tiohility. 
After  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  Ruasis,  and 
reeriving  vafioot  tdditiMial  ftmnm  from  the  court 
and  nobility,  the  emperor  Alpxander  permitted  him, 
in  1801,  on  account  of  bis  health,  to  retire,  with  the 
eeatinaaaoe  of  his  pension,  to  a  warmer  climate.  He 
then  went  to  Berlin,  but  his  constitiitinn  ivn«*  so 
broken  up,  that  he  died  in  that  city  in  the  luUowing 
year,  1802. 

SAUNDERS.  SIR  EDMUND,  a  learned  English 
judge,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  is 
weU  known  for  his  **  Reporter  of  Several  Pleadings 
and  Cues  in  Banco  Regit  Temp.  Gar.  II./'  which 
are  pecnTtarly  valnaUe  on  account  of  tlie  comet 
stnte  of  the  [jlea(rinii;st  in  tlie  seveml  cases.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Saundiera  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  tdng*a  bench  fai  1^,  «nd  dieo  in      tame  year. 

SAUVDFRS,  WITJJAM  — This  venerable  prac- 
titioner  was  bom  in  1743,  and  might  doabtiesa  have 
bom  considered  the  fiither  of  the  coUage  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  London,  of  which  he  w?t^  n  fellw  during 
many  years.  Having  received  a  hberai  education, 
aoid  obtained  considerable  eminence  by  his  town 
practice,  he  became  in  due  time  physician  extraor- 
dinary to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  also  senior  physician  to  Guy's  hospital.  He  at 
length,  however,  ntarad  from  hit  protctnoo,  from 
SaMett  Square,  nod  died  at  Rifield,  June  4tfa,  1817- 
Dr.  William  Saunders  was  a  Jih(in;^ii;'>lie  J  member 
of  most  of  the  medical  and  scientific  institutions  in 
iba  netropoUt,  and  eoiMrilratad  not  a  fitHa  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  publir  to  tbs  virtues  of  the  red 
Peruvian  bark.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works: — "  An  Answer  to  Oeach  and  Aleock,  on  the 
Devonshire  Colic;"  "Observationes  de  Antimonis;" 
•'Treatise  on  the  Mepbitic  Acid;"  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Red  Peruvian  Bark;"  '•Dissertation  on  the 
Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  the  Liver;" 
"  Oratio  Herveii;"  "On  the  Chemical  History  of 
the  Medical  Powers  of  Some  of  the  Most  Celebrated 
Mineral  Waters ;"  '*  On  the  Hepatitit  of  India.'* 

SAUNDBRSON,  NICHOLAS.— "Iliit  leaned 
ni;ilheinat!ci,n"i  was  horn  at  Thurlston  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1 682,  and»  when  only  a  year  old,  entirely  lost  his 
ey em  ght.  He,  howovtf ,  aetjuiffad  a  competent  knoww 
ledge  of  the  Latin  nnd  Greek  languages,  and  pnrti- 
culariy  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics. In  1707  he  was,  by  the  aaalttanca  of  tome 
friends,  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  commenced 
giving  lectures,  in  which  he  was  very  successful; 
and  anbrnqotiidy  beeana  pfoimtor  of  wrthaBMtiai 
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in  the  university.  In  1728  George  11.  created  him 
doctor  of  law  by  the  royal  mandate.  His  death  took 
place  in  April  1739f  md  bis  very  valuable  woric  on 
algebra  was  pnbUshed  after  his  death. 

SAUVEUR,  JOSEPH —This  professor  of  in;i. 
themattct  at  the  royal  college  in  Paris,  and  member 
of  the  academy  of  aeiencee,  watlMnn  at  La  FlAcba  in 
1653.  He  had  not  the  fnnilry  of  sjiewh  till  seven 
vears  of  age.  Another  pecuitahty  of  his  Ufe  is,  that 
he  coidd  not  be  prevailed  onto atatiie  person  Iw  waa 
about  to  marry,  till  the  contract  of  marriage  was 
signed.  He  was  fond  of  music,  but  had  neither  voice 
nor  ear.  His  great  objaet  waa  to  aimphfy  the  science, 
with  n'hirh  ^ne.w  he  proposed  tO  rnn^titnte  one  fited 
key  ivi  all  ihts  music  in  the  world,  and  alio  pruduced 
a  specimen  of  a  mode  of  writing  music  on  one  line.  He 
alto  invented  a  musical  chronometer.  Hit  tiMtiaat 
on  moric  were  all  publtdied  in  tba  ''MtOMiiia  of  tho 
Ac.idemv  of  Sciences,"  batwotn  tbtyMn  1701  and 
1713.   tie  died  in  1716' 

8AURIN,  JAMEB,  an  aBdnont  dhrfaw,  wbo  waa 
horn  at  N)Mmp<5  in  1677-  His  father  retired,  after  the 
repeal  ol  the  edict  of  Nantes,  to  Geneva,  at  which  place 
hedied.  Young  Saurin  made  great  prepress  in  his  stu- 
dies, but  abandoned  them  for  some  time  that  he  mi^ht 
follow  the  profession  of  arms.  In  1691  i^e  made  a 
campaign  atacadatin  Lord  GaDoway's  com}mny,and 
soon  afterwards  procmed  a  pair  of  colours.  But 
when  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  concluded  a  oeace  with 
France,  Saurin  quitted  the  army ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Geneva  again,  directed  hit  attention  ezdotiTdlj  to 
philosophy  and  divinitv.  In  1700  he  visited  botb 
Holland  and  EoK^and,  nut  returned  to  the  Hague  in 
1705.  He  possessed  great  talents,  to  which  were 
added  a  good  addiaaa  and  a  moat  doqnent  style  of 
preaching.  Fivevolnmes  of  hie  sermons  m^irJe  their 
appearance  at  different  times;  the  first  m  1708,  the 
second  in  1713,  the  third  some  years  after,  the  fourth 
in  1722,  and  the  fifth  in  T72^.  After  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  the  Hai^ue  m  1730,  the  sermons  relat. 
iHi^  to  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  other  subjects,  were 
published  in  two  volumes.  He  also,  by  the  advice  of 
a  friend  who  was  preceptor  to  the  children  of  George 
H.  when  prince  of  Wales,  comjxjsed  "  A  Treatise  on 
Education,"  to  which  he  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the 
young  piineea.  lliis,  though  never  printed,  was  fol* 
loueiTbya  handsome  present  from  the  priueess  of 
Wales.  He  obtained  also  a  pension  from  tlie^king, 
to  wbtn  lia  bad  interibed  we  third  volume  of  hit 
sermons.  In  1727  he  publish  ci^  "The  Stnteof  Chris- 
tianity in  France."  But  his  moat  celebrated  work 
was,  "  Discourses,  Historical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on 
the  Most  Memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  NewTes- 
tament."  Two  volumes  made  tiieir  appearance  in 
folio,  and  wera  afteinawil  rtptinted  in  four,  in  octavo. 
Six  other  Diseoursee  form  a  part  of  a  fifth  volume, 
published  by  Mr.  Roques,  who  undertook  a  continu- 
ation of  the  work,  which  is  replete  with  learning. 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  JBanediency  of  tometimea 
Div<,ru;^ing  the  TrnA,"  mane  bim  many  enennet. 
Hi?  pnndparantagonist  was  Armand  la  Chapelle, 
to  whom  Francis  Michael  Ganicon  replied  in  a  work 
entitied**LetlTCt  Berieottt  at  Joeotat.**  Thetbraa 
first  of  the  letters  in  the  second  volume  are  in  favour 
of  8aurin.  He  was  answered  by  La  Chapelle  with 
great  violence.  Saurin  imagined  that  he  should  be 
able  to  terminate  this  dispute  by  reprinting  the  Dis- 
sertation separately,  with  a  preface  in  defence  of  his 
I  but  ko  «Bidaerivad»  fnr  JUQuvtUa  pnb- 
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lidud  a  very  long  and  scurrilous  reply.  This  dispute 

wns  at  U'ngth  hrouglu  bL'forethe  synod  of  Campen, 
who,  in  Mav  l?3u,  ordered  the  churches  of  Utrecht, 
LeydeD,  ana  Amaterdam,  to  make  their  eiaminations, 
and  report  the  result  of  them  to  the  synod  of  the 
Hague,  which  was  to  ail  in  the  September  follow  iiig. 
Commissaries  were  appointed  for  ibis  purpone.  The 
nrnod  of  Campen  gave  its  opinion,  and  that  of  the 
Hague  confinned  it ;  but,  having  made  no  mendon  of 
the  instructions  sent  to  liie  Walloon  church  at  Utrecht, 
that  assembly  complained,  and  ordered  Mr.fionvoust, 
one  of  ita  ministers,  to  justify  his  proceedings  and 
his  doctrine.    This  he  did  in  a  large  octavo  volume. 


tion,  made  it  a  partienlar  object  of  hi*  allMtion.  Be 

I»re8entcd  a  plan  for  rfformin^'  tlie  course  of  educ». 
tion  at  Geneva.  He  proposed  lo  tearh  dukiea  itq 
early  tha  natural  sciences  and  mathematics ;  he  tu 
even  attentive  to  their  physical  educntion ;  an  j,  tin: 
it  might  not  be  neglected,  propu«e J  ihe  a4k»ptioii  ct 
gymnastic  exercises.  This  plan  excited  great  atUa. 
tion  in  a  town  where  every  one  is  aware  of  iM- 
portauce  of  education,  though  the  mediocrity  of  iker 
pecuniary  rcstiurccs  was  a  great  ohs-tacle  to  perftr. 
succeaa.  The  GeoevesA  were  much  attached  ts  tka 
estahliahed  form*  of  ednealion ;  and  they  had  obk^ 
for  it  had  not  only  introduced  general  infonnatx* 


printed  at  Utrecht  in  1731.  after  the  death  of  Saurin,  |  among  them,  but  had  given  the  htbt  spnng  totk 


entitled  "  The  Triumph  of  Truth  and  Peace )  or,  Rc' 
flections  on  the  Most  Important  Events  attendiug  the  [ 
Last  Synod  assembled  to  determine  in  the  Case  of 
IdcBsieurs  Saurin  and  Maty." 

SAUSbUUF,  II  ORACH  BENEDICT  DE.— This 
Celebrated  natural  pluiosopher  was  horn  at  Geneva  in 
the  year  1740.  His  fatlter  resided  at  Conches,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Arve,  half  a  league  from  Geneva. 
His  residence  was  habitually  in  the  country ;  this,  to- 
gether with  an  active  education,  gave  a  marked  and 
atriking  character  to  hi«  future  pursuits,  and  de- 
velopeo  in  De  Sauaaun  Uta  natnnl  atrength  of  con- 
stitution so  necessary  to  the  practical  cuUi\  atinn  of 
natural  hiatorv.  Reaiding  at  the  foot  of  the  iSaleve, 
n  moontain  which  ha  aftanvards  rendered  fiunoua  by 
his  meteorological  researches,  he  wm  surroundml  by 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  nature,  so  that 
he  thus  became  attached  to  natural  history  without 
imitatinfj.'thtige  learned  men  who  form  theories  with- 
out leaving  their  cabinets,  or  those  men  oi  mere 
practice,  who  being  continually  surrounded  by  na- 
tural scenes,  become  incapable  of  admiring  their 
beauty.  His  first  pursuit  was  botany.  A  varied 
soil,  producing  almost  every  sort  of  plants,  invited 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  of  the  Leman  lake  to 
eultivate  tbi»  agreeable  actence.  This  tasta  of  De 
Sauaaure  led  him  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  grc  nt 
Haller.  He  paid  him  a  visit  in  1764,  during  his  re- 
tirement at  Bex,  and  has  given  an  account  in  hie  tra> 
vcis  of  his  first  interview  with  that  extraordinary  man, 
who  exceUed  in  nearly  all  the  natural  sciences.  De 
Saossure  wa^  still  more  excited  to  study  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  his  connexions  with  Charles  Bonnet,  who 
had  married  his  aunt,  and  who  soon  perceived  the 
mine  of  lua  nephew's  increasing  talenti>.  Bonnet 
was  then  employed  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  in 
1760  De  Saussure  published  the  result  of  his  enqui- 
ries under  the  title  of  "  Ob.scrvations  on  the  Cuticle 
of  Leaves."  About  this  time  the  place  of  professor 
of  philosophy  became  vacant.  Da  Sanasttre,  then 
just  in  his  twenty-first  vear,  obtained  it.  At  that 
time  the  two  professors  of  philosophy  taught  by  turns 
natural  philosophy  and  logic.  De  Sanastire  filled 
those  two  offices  with  eqmd  success.  In  177!)  De 
Saussure  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "Travels 
in  the  Alps."  We  there  find  a  complete  description 
of  tlif  environs  of  Geneva,  and  an  excursion  to  Cha- 
mouni.  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
more  be  observed  the  mountains  the  more  he  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  mineralogy.  In  order  to 
study  it  to  greater  advantage  he  learned  the  German 
laogliage  :  anil  in  the  last  volume  of  his  travels  we 
nay  easily  perceive  how  much  new  mineralogical 
knowledge  no  had  aeqiiiied.  De  Sauaaure,  being 
callad  upon  by  hia  office  to  attend  to  fmblie  «  ' 


talents  of  several  distingniabed  mathematiciaos  aai 

natural  philosophers.  But  public  education  d«i  ut 
alone  claim  tlie  attention  of  De  baussure.  Ben- 
tended  himself  lo  the  education  of  his  twosoDtaU 
his  daughter,  who  have  shown  thfmsrivei  ¥Orthy d 
buch  an  instructor. 

Ihe  second  vohUMof  his  travels  was  pnblisbed  u 
1786.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  A^vkiii 
surround  Mont  Blanc.  The  author  consideR  lha 
as  a  mineralogist,  geologist,  and  natural  philos^^iiiai 
and  he  particularly  notices  some  very  iotsrestiaf «' 
periments  on  electricity,  and  a  deecriplionef 
trometer,  which  is  one  of  tlio  most  complete  »t 
seas.  We  are  likewise  indebted  to  him  for  senai 
measuring  inabuments ;  his  cyanometer,  designsdli 
roeasnre  the  intcn-ity  of  the  blue  of  the  haTm 
which  varies  accordma  to  its  elevation  ;  his  (iw^ 
nofli«/er,  or  his  method  of  measuring  the  diapbnei? 
of  the  air;  and  his  nvf^rrmrtrr,  \n,  which,  by  iBflW 
of  a  kmd  of  balance,  he  ascetums  Uic  po»er  of  Ai 
wind.  Some  years  aft«r  the  publication  of  hit  lecoii 
volume,  De  Saussure  was  received  as  a  fowy  aw» 
ciate  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  DeSaussnrtmaW 
the  socisty  of  arts  to  wliich  Geneva  i.s  indckull* 
much  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  Ueprts><ya 
this  society  to  the  very  lasti  ana  it  vae  ens  «f  iii 
]  irinci])al  objects  to  support  that  useful  e^tabli'hwst 

De  Saussure  took  an  active  part  in  the  f  rencfa  R- 
volution  i  and  he  was  successively  a  member  of  tbi 
council  of  five  hundred,  and  of  the  national  as*<iDbij 
It  was  from  bis  assiduous  attention  to  the  uiaap<i>' 
the  latter  assembly  that  his  health  first  beeaa  to  ful: 
and  in  1794  a  paral)'tic  stroke  deprived  nim  of  U* 
use  of  one  side  of  his  liody.  However  paiofol  ha 
situation  might  llum  be,  he  lost  nothing  of  the  actnc; 
of  bis  mind ;  for  it  waa  after  this  acddeiU tbi^ 
drew  up  the  two  last  volumes  of  bis  travels, 
appeared  in  1796.  They  contain  an  accotmtofbi 
travels  in  the  mountains  of  Fiedrooot,  Swtmiiw 
and  in  particular  of  his  ascent  to  die  snnniitofllMt 
Blanc.  'Hie.se  t  ,\  j  Ian  volumes,  so  far  from  appfW- 
ing  to  partake  of  the  weakness  of  bis  condiuo^odcr 
a  conwdanhle  mass  U  important  fMta  ani  ehsaiv 
tions  in  natural  philosophy. 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD.— This  taienwd  Eafb* 
poet  was  a  remarkable  tn.5tance  of  the  utter 
nf>'!s  of  jfenius  and  knowledge,  without  good  WKm 
prmei[)le8  and  regularity  of  conduct.  Heuatt** 
in  1698,  and  was  the  son  of  Anne  countess  of  Mac- 
clesfield, by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  migbt  baw  W* 
considered  as  the  k^ul  child  of  the  eanof  Ifatf^ 
field  ;  l)Ut  his  mother,  in  order  to  pr*>cure  a  .-rpuv 
tton  from  her  husband,  made  a  public  coafw]^ 
her  ahamalasa  condttet  Aa;aooB  aa  be  uiei^ 
tha  aovntaai  tnatad  him  with  fvaykiad.if 
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Cruelty.    She  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor 
woman,  to  educate  as  her  own.    And  she  prevented 
the  earl  of  Rivers  from  making  him  a  bequest  in  his 
will  of 6000/.  by  declaring  him  dead.  She  endeavow^d 
to  send  him  secretly  tothe  Amtriera  plantations;  and 
at  last,  to  bury  him  in  poverty  and  obscurity  for 
ever,  she  placetl  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker 
in  Holbom.    About  this  time  his  nurse  died  ;  and  in 
searching  ber  effects,  which  he  imagined  to  be  bis 
right,  he  found  Mine  letters  which  informed  hhn  of 
his  birth,  and  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  cou  rt  I'c  l. 
He  now  left  his  humble  occupation,  and  tried  every 
ndhod  to  awaken  the  tendemeaa  and  attract  the 
repaid  of  his  mother  r  but  all  Iiis  assiduity  was  with- 
out ttkct  i  for  he  could  neither  soften  her  heart  nor 
opm  her  hand,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  miseries 
of  want.    By  the  care  of  Lady  Mason,  mother  to  the 
countess,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  grammar  school 
at  St.  Alhan's,  where  he  had  acquired  all  the  learning 
which  his  situation  allowed;  and  necessity  now  obliged 
him  to  become  an  author.    The  first  effort  of  his 
uncultivated  genius  was  a  poem  against  Hoadley, 
biebop  of  Bangor ;  of  which  the  author  was  after- 
wardi  athanedT  He  then  attempted  to  write  for  the 
^tage.  hut  with  little  success:  yet  t!ii>  a'.f  mpt  was 
attended  with  some  advantage,  ai  it  introduced  him 
to  the  aconaintaneo  of  8hr  Richard  Steele  and  Mr. 
Wilk<:.    whilst  he  was  in  dependmre  on  these  gen- 
tlemen, he  was  an  aasidaous  frequenter  of  the  theatres, 
and  never  absent  from  a  play  for  eeveral  years.  In 
1723  he  brought  a  tragedy  on  the  stage,  in  which  he 
himaelf  performed  a  part,  the  subject  of  which  was 
Thomas  Overbury."    If  we  consider  the  cir^ 
cmnstancfs  under  which  it  was  written,  it  will  afford 
a  proof  of  strength  of  genius,  and  an  evenness  of 
mind  not  to  be  rufHed.   Whilst  he  was  emnloved 
upon  this  work,  he  was  without  lodging,  ana  often 
without  food ;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences 
for  Kttidy  than  the  fields  or  the  street     'Hir  jimilts 
of  this  play  amoonted  to  about  200/.,  and  it  procured 
him  the  notice  and  esteem  of  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction; and  he  might  have  no^v  ri-cn  to  importnnrr 
had  not  bis  irregularities  plunL'*  d  lnm  into  a  misfor- 
tuae,  by  which  not  only  liis    j  ut  uion,  but  his  life, 
was  in  danger.    In  a  night-ramble  he  entered  a  house 
of  ill-fame,  near  Charing  Cross,  when  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  him  and  a  Mr.  Sindah*,  wm»  was  killed 
in  the  fray    Sarajfe,  wi?h  his  companion,  was  taken 
into  custody,  tried  for  murder,  and  capitally  convicted 
of  the  offence.    His  mother,  at  this  juncture,  used 
all  means  to  prejndtce  the  queen  acainst  him,  and  to 
intercept  all  the  hopes  he  had  of  me  from  the  royal 
mercy;  hut  at  In-;;  tln^  CMiiri  rs-  of  Hertford,  out  of 
compassion,  laid  a  true  account  of  the  extraordinary 
story  and  sufferings  of  poor  Savage  before  her  raa- 
josty,  and  ohtiiined  his  pardon.    He  now  recovered 
his  liberty,  but  had  no  means  of  subsistence ;  and  a 
lucky  thonght  stroek  him,  that  he  might  oompel  his 
mother  to  do  Romethinjf  for  htm  and  extort  thnf 
frnm  her  by  satue  which  she  had  denied  to  natural 
rffection.    TTie  expedient  proved  successful;  and 
Lord  Tyrconn^'l,  on  hiM  promise  to  lay  aside  his  de- 
sign, received  him  mto  his  family,  treated  him  as  his 
•qmi,  and  engaged  to  idlow  him  a  pension  of  200/. 
a  year.    In  tms  gay  period  of  life,  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  affluence  and  pleasure,  he  pnblidied 
"The  Wanderer,  a  Moral  Poem,"  which  was  ap- 
inroved  bj  Pope,  and  which  the  author  himself  con- 
ridnvd  at  hm  aaatarpiooe.   It  was  addrowed  to  the 


earl  of  TvTconnel,  with  the  highest  strains  ofpana- 

?:yric.  These  praises,  however,  in  a  short  time  ho 
ound  himself  inclined  to  retract,  being  discarded 
that  nobleman  on  account  of  bis  imprudent  and  Ii. 
centious  conduct.  He  now  thouj^ht  himself  again 
at  liberty  to  expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  and 
Bccordmgly  puolished  "The  Bastard,  a  Poem.* 
This  had  an  extraordinary  sale;  and  as  it  appeared 
at  (a  time  when  the  coontesa  was.ai  Bath,  sbama 
obliged  her  to  quit  the  place. 

Sornr  time  after  this.  Savage  formed  a  resolution 
of  applying  to  the  queen:  she  had  given  him  bis  life* 
and  he  heated  her  goodness  might  enable  him  to 
support  it.  He  published  a  poem  on  herldrth-d^, 
which  he  entitled  "  The  Volunteer  Laoreat."  SnO 
graciously  sent  him  501,  with  ao  intimali<m  that 
he  mij^ht  nnTninlly  expect  the  same  bounty.  His 
conduct  Witt)  regard  to  this  pension  was  verv  sin- 
gular: as  soon  as  he  had  received  it,  he  imm  ediately 
disappeared,  and  was  for  some  time  out  of  the  reacn 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  At  length  he  would 
be  seen  again,  pennvless  as  before,  but  never  informed 
any  person  where  be  had  been,  nor  was  bis  retreat 
ever  discovered.  His  perpetual  indigence,  politeness, 
and  wit,  still  raised  him  new  friends,  as  fast  as  his 
misbehaviour  lost  him  bis  old  ones ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  die  prime  minister,  was  warmly  eolidted  in 
his  favour.  Promises  were  given,  but  ended  in  a 
disappointment ;  upon  which  he  pubhshed  a  poem 
in  "The  Gentleman'a  Magarine,^'  entitled,  ^Tho 
Poet's  Dependence  on  a  Statesman." 

This  wretched  Hfe  was  rendered  more  unhappy,  in 
1738,  hf  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the  loss  of  hll 
pension.  His  distress  was  now  publicly  known, 
and  his  friends  therefore  concerted  some  mcasuree 
for  procuring  him  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  al- 
lowanee  of  SOf.  per  annum,  to  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, on  which  he  was  to  live  in  ;i  cluaji  place.  Tliia 
offer  he  seemed  to  accept  with  great  jov,  and  set  out 
on  his  jetnrnev,  wl^  nfteen  gutneaa  m  hie  parse. 

fripnr!-,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Pope,  c.r- 
pecteci  now  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales  ;  but,  on 
the  14th  day  after  his  departure,  they  were  surprised 
with  a  Iftter  from  him,  arqnaititing  them  that  he  was 
yet  Tipon  the  road,  and  without  money,  and  could 
not  proceed  without  a  remittance.  The  money  was 
sent,  by  which  hf^  wpi«  enabled  to  reach  Bristol; 
whence  he  was  to  ^0  to  Swansea  by  water.  He 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  pai^say^e,  and  there- 
fore was  obliaed  to  stay  some  time  at  Bristol;  where, 
^vith  hie  nsnu  facility,  he  made  an  acquaintance  with 
the  principal  people,  ;  th1  was  treated  with  great 
kindness.  At  last  he  reached  the  place  proposed  for 
his  residenee;  where  he  stopped  a  year,  and 
pleted  a  trappedy,  which  he  had  heg-un  in  London. 

He  was  now  desirous  of  coming  to  town  to  bring 
it  on  the  stage ;  but  his  frienda,  and  particularly 
Pope,  opposed  the  design  very  strongly ;  and  advised 
him  to  put  It  into  the  hands  of  Thomson  and  Mallet 
to  fit  it  for  the  stage,  and  to  allow  lUa  tdn»d»  to  re- 
ceive the  profits,  out  of  which  an  annual  pension 
should  be  paid  him.  The  proposal  be  rejected,  quitted 
Swansea,  and  set  off  for  London  ;  but,  at  Bristol,  a 
repetition  of  the  kindness  he  had  formerly  found  in* 
i^ted  him  to  stay.  He  stayed  so  long,  that  by  hh 
imprudence  and  misconduct  he  wearied  out  his  friends. 
His  wit  Iwd  lost  its  novelty ;  and  bis  irregular  (»n- 
^net  and  JIalo  bovis  gnw  yttj  tnmUsioiiN; 
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money  wm  tpent,  bit  cIoAm  worn  out,  and  his  ap- 

penr  iijcL'  innde  it  iliflicult  for  him  to  obtain  even  a 
dinner.  Here,  bowerer,  he  stayed  in  the  midst  of 
poverty,  hunger,  and  contempt,  till  the  mietraee  of 
a  coSee-house,  to  whom  he  owed  about  Si.,  arrested 
him  for  the  debt.  He  could  find  no  bail,  and  was 
therefore  conmiiCted  to  prieon.  During  his  confine- 
ment, he  hrpnn  find  almost  finished  a  aalire,  entitled, 
"London  and  liiKstol  Delineated." 

When  he  bad  been  several  monthe  in  prieon,  he 
received  a  letter  £rom  Pope,  containing  a  charge  of 
great  in^titude.  Savage  returned  a  very  solemn 
protestation  of  his  innocence/and  he  appeared  much 
pained  by  the  aceneation.  In  a  few  days  after  be 
«M  aehed  with  a  ditorder,  which  at  wet  was  not 
eupposed  to  bi  <l:^rigpr<jiiH,  but  in  a  few  days  it  took 
n  fatal  turn,  and  be  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1748. 
Hii  deadi  exhibited,  to  iiae  theworde  of  iohneon,  *^a 
COnvincinff  proof  that  nothing  can  <5Tipply  the  want  of 
piadence,  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  ueeleee,  wit  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  contemptible." 

SAVAKY,  JAMES,  a  learned  French  writer,  who 
was  bom  in  a  smafi  town  in  Anjou  in  1622,  and  early 
in  Ufe  entered  the  mercantile  profeesion,  by  which  be, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  acquired  a  competent 
fortune.  He  was  married  in  1650,  and  in  ]C>GT,' 
when  the  king  declared  a  purpose  of  assigning  privi- 
Isfea  and  penaiona  to  aoeh  of  hie  entjetfts  as  had 
twelre  children  alive,  Savary  was  not  too  rich  tn  j  ut 
in  hie  plea.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  of  the 
eonncil  for  die  nforaiadon  of  eonuiieree,  and  the 
oider<=i  which  pn<;?pd  in  l67f>  were  drawn  up  from  his 
instmctions  and  advices.  He  was  pressed  by  the 
oonuBiasioners  to  digest  bis  principles  into  a  volinne, 
and  to  give  it  to  the  public,  '.vhich  he  uftpn.vardft  did 
at  Paris,  in  1675,  under  iIil  iilie  oi  '  Le  i^ar^ait  Ne- 
gociant,  ou  Instruction  (lenerale  pour  ee  qui  n« 
garde  le  Commerce  des  Merchandises  de  France  et 
oes  Pays  Etrangers."  This  work  nassed  throu^ 
several  editioni  JurinL';  the  life  of  the  author,  and 
after  hie  death  it  was  aabeequeotly  edited  by  hia 
•on,  and  it  hae  bean  tranehted  into  dnoat  all  Eon^ 
pean  languages.  In  )GSS  he  published  "Axis  et 
Counseils  sur  les  plus  Importantes  Malieres  du  Com- 
meree,"  which  baa  been  oonaid«ped  ta  a  second  vo- 
lume to  the  former  work,  and  often  reprinted.  He 
died  in  ii.ijo,  and,  out  of  seventeen  children  which 
he  ha'i  hy  one  v/ilV,  Iffi  t']t'\'L'n. 

SAVIGNY,  {'HI^DlilUC  CH.\RLF,S,  a  distin- 
gmshed  proiessor  oi  civil  law,  who  was  born  in  1779 
ak  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  After  having  finished 
hia  academic  studies,  in  which  Weis  and  Hugo  were 
his  chief  guide*,  and  having  taken  bis  degree  as  doc- 
tor of  Ia\\s  at  Marimrg  in  1800,  he  travelled  during 
aeverai  years  in  Germany,  France^  and  Upper  Italy, 
to  inveeHgttto  onexplond  or  faldo  known  eoureet  of 

the  civil  law,  and,  after  his  return,  as  appointed 
professor  of  law  at  Marburg.  In  18U3  he  wrote,  at 
thii  place,  bis  "  Law  of  Possession."  In  1808  be 
was  appointed  profcs<?or  at  Landshnt,  and,  in  1810, 
in  the  universitv  established  a  short  time  previous  at 
Berlin,  where  he  continued  to  teach.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  .vadpmy  of  firtpncc^  at  flprlin,  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  ui  the  court  of  revision,  or  cas- 
sation, for  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine, 
when  the  French  code  remained  in  foree.  His  lec- 
toiea  on  the  pudects,  the  inndkntee  and  the  history 
«f  tlM  RoiniB  kM^  wm  diiliiigaidied  dauMai* 
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preeteion,  and  jnmty  of  langtnge.  Savigfiy  hAami 
to  the  hist<irical  sc!:  "'  1  of  (^rrinan  lawyer?,  tliooti 
he  cannot  be  termed  its  founder  without  injastueiii 
Hugo  and  Sehlosser.    He  was,  bowerer,  tni  firttit 
adopt  this  Tiamp  for  himself  and  bis  followerc,  to  dil. 
tinguiah  his  school  from  one  which  might,  with  Kpi 
reason,  assume  dio  litlB  of  the  philosophical  id»i 
and  call  their  opponent"  thp  onphilosophial,  i- -n 
are  far  from  disregarding  tlie  historical  develoj-jiEE: 
of  law,  though  they  endeavour  to  deduce  hw  maz^ 
from  the  higher  principles  of  our  natstt.  St^ 
vigny's  views  respecting  the  foundation  of  hv- 
according  to  which  it  rests  neither  on  poMti^r 
gislation  nor  on  the  deduetiooa  of  reason— are  a»- 
tioned  in  a  work  pvbliahed  aubsequentiy,  ii  m- 
sec^uence  of  the  wish  expressed  by  other  junso,  a 
Thibaut,  Scbmid,  Gonner,  for  the  lotrodoctieD  d  i 
general  penal  and  civil  code,  and  a  unifonn  eosnetf 
procedure  throtigbout  Germany.    In  this  ror^ 
titled  "  Vom  Beruf  unserer  Zeit  fur  Getetifrii^^c 
und  Recbtswissenadrnft,'*  be  cndeafoors  to  in 
that  new  codes  are  iinn?re»«rarv  and  imprartiaDj:  i 
that  the  codes  of  trance,  .A^uslna,  and  Pntfsa  n  ' 
not  adapted  for  introductioa  into  other  coostnn. 
and  that  the  German  language  is  not  even  safiooij  i 
matured  for  a  code.   Sa^igny's  work,  thoofh  repif»  I 
^<v]{h  proofs  of  extensive  cruiiitu  n,  and  not  iewii  i 
souna  views,  exhibits  also  numerous  oacei  of  ti* 
disposition  to  esalt  the  peat  and  the  Aetaat,  it  it 

evf  enne  of  the  present  and  the  near,  so  ofia  ic£ 
with  among  the  learned,  who  are  dispo«^  to  nttt 
most  highly  what  has  eoet  them  most  teboar.  IV 
fondness  for  nnripnt  l-\v,*<?  nnd  political  insliidbowa 
most  comiuou  m  those  countriea  which  have  tfaelsfi 
political  1  iberty.  How  often  doeo  n  Oemao  ptulcis- 
gist  assert  that  the  greatest  orators  are  thii«  >ts 
were  formed  under  the  poUtical  institutions  »•  1 
tiquity,  forgetting  the  gnal  namee  who  a  ior:  i 
history  of  English  eloquence !  l^e  work  of  Ssi^ 
cannot  be  called  verv  philosophical,  but  it  enM* 
much  matter  for  reflection.  He  has  puljli«b?'j 
"  History  of  the  Boman  Law  an  the  Middle  Aje  ' 
other  fniita  of  Mt  weearchea 
read  before  the  academy  of  srienct  s,  &c. 

SAVILE,  SIR  HENRY,  one  of  the  mott  p 
foond  and  degant  aehoburs  of  hia  age.  Heasifc* 
in  154  9.  and,  aft^r  cradnating  at  Brazennose  fc"T-  , 
Oxford,  removed  on  a  fellowship  to  MerUin  Cte--?' 
in  the  aame  aniteratf.   In  hia  twenty-ninth  yctr  ^ 
made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  for  the  parpo«  ■ 
perfecting  himself  in  elegant  literature,  an-i, 
return,  was  appointed  tutor  in  Gredc  and  mst^* 
tics  to  Queen  Elizabeth.    Seven  years  i* 
wardensbip^of  his  college,  which  be  hdd  for  ib^ 
six-and-thirty  years,  the  provostsbip  of  Eton  b«i 
added  to  it  in  15^6,  was  conferred  on  him.  In 
he  founded  two  professorships  in  geomen7 
trorioniy  ;it  OvfonJ,  besides  Ciinferring  several  I 
valuable  benefactions,  both  in  property  ««1 
many  of  the  latter  fomnnf  stiu  a  part  of  du  Bco- 
leian  library.    His  chief  n  ork?  are,  "  Commentirfl 
on  Roman  Warfare,"  "  Rerura  Anglicarum  po»t  P*" 
dam  Scriptores."  '*  Rrtectiones  in  Elennentt  Eod- 
dis,"  and  iiis  edition  of  the  writingsof  St  Chiysortft 
in  eight  folio  volumes.  Sir  Henry  Savile  wai  iks*"- 
respondentof  J.  !Scaliger,Meibomius,IssacC*«nl««- 
and  other  learned  men  of  his  day.    Otikti  mm 

SAVILE,  GEORGE,  MARQUIS  OfBilf^ 
aaBniMi  aMeiaui  and  wziiar.  nht  mi"*" 
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1630,  On  Ibe  deadi  of  Ckoimrail  ha  diitingiiialied 

hiraself  byhis  exertions  in  fayourof  the  absent  king, 
and  on  the  restoration  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
He  was  nmovsd  from  the  council  in  l67St  HmHigh 
the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  consequence  of 
his  opposition  to  that  prince's  measures  in  tavour  of 
the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Bot  wliea  tha  hill  for 
e.tc1iidin)<  the  duke  from  the  succession  was  in  agi 
tation,  hiis  repugnance  to  that  measure  brought  him 
into  disgrace  with  the  party  with  which  he  had  hi- 
therto acted.  In  1682  he  was  created  marquis  of 
Halifax,  keeper  of  the  privv  seal,  and  preeident  of 
the  council,  which  dignities  he  retained  m  the  early 
part  of  the  succeeding  reign,  till  his  oppoeition  to  the 
proposed  repeal  of  taa  teat  acta  enttad  hii  alirnpt 
dism.'^^n'..  IVntn  this  moment  l^ord  Halifax  con- 
tinued in  opposiuoo,  till  the  flight  uf  James  11.,  when 
lie  was  eboaaB  apeakar  of  the  house  of  lords  in  the 
convention  parliament,  and  contributed  mainlf  to  the 
elevation  of  William  III.  to  the  throne.  But  soon 
after  the  revolntion  be  resigned  the  privy  seal,  and, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  voted  against  the 
court.  A  mortification  in  tlie  bowels  carried  him  off 
in  1695.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Advice  to  a  Daugh- 
ter," md  of  a  variatr  <d  political  tract*,  the  principal 
of  which  at«,  **  Maxuna  of  Slata,"  "  Tb«  Chandar  of 
a  Trimmer/'  "  Cltaracter  ofKingGhailaaU.,"  "Ana- 
tomy of  an  Equivalent,"  &c. 

SAVONAROLA,  GERONIMO,  an  Italian  monk, 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  his  melancholy 
£ate.  He  wan  bom  at  F  irrara  in  September  Hii, 
and  was  det^iunt^d  for  the  medical  professtmi.  Rdt- 
gious  enthusiasm  led  him.  at  the  age  of  fo^jrteen,  to 
leave  his  father's  house  Hccretly,  and  enter  the  order 
of  Dominicans.  Several  years  later  he  began  to 
preach  at  Florence,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he 
determined  to  abandon  the  pulpit,  and,  retiring  to 
Bologna,  he  devoted  himself  to  metaphysical  and 
pbjaical  atndiaa.  Tha  rapatation  of  hii  taknu  and 
fam&ag  indocad  Loranao  de*  Me^ei  to  invite  hha  to 

return  to  Florence.  Here  SavooRrf  la  began  to  preach 
wain,  and  his  discourses  attracted  such  crowM  that 
the  ehovdi  eould  not  eontain  theaa.  Hie  estraor> 
dinary  sanctity  and  his  powerful  eloquence  gaine<! 
him  great  influence  over  toe  minds  of  the  Florentines^ 
«nd  M  was  emboldened  to  aasume  a  prophetic  tone, 
and  to  rirpp  ^vith  vehemence,  and  in  public,  the  ne- 
cessity ol  a  reform  in  the  church.  The  multitude 
looked  upon  him  as  divinely  inspired,  while  some 
ridiculed  him  as  a  fanatic,  and  others  denounced  him 
as  an  impostor.  He  soon  broke  off  all  connexion 
with  his  patron  Lorenzo,  whose  character  he  as- 
aniled  with  prophecie*  of  his  approaching  fall.  He 
refused  to  make  the  enatonary  vint  to  that  diiaf, 
Avliich  it  was  his  duty  to  do  at  prior  of  St.  Mark's, 
and,  when  Lorenio  went  himadf  to  St  Mark's,  re« 
Ibaed  to  aee  hinu  Although  Loranao  de*  Medici  was 
repeatedlj*  urged  to  adopt  sevpre  mprtRures  against 
him,  be  refused,  either  from  lenity  or  from  his  re- 
apcct  for  the  character  of  the  preacher.  When  Lo- 
renzo lay  on  hi*;  lioath  hefl  in  1492,  Savonarola  ob- 
tained admission  to  him,  und  spoke  to  the  dying  man 
with  die  dignity  of  his  office.  After  the  death  of 
Lorenzo,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  son  Pietro,  Savona- 
rola took  the  most  active  part  in  the  politim  aJlhirs 
of  Florence.  He  put  him  >  ]f  ;u  the  head  of  those 
who  deoianded  a  more  democratical  form  of  govtxn- 
meat,  aaaarted  Aat  God  bad  oowinloned  him  to 
declare  that  the  legislative  power  mutt  be  extended 


to  the  dtiaina.  Aat  he  hiraidf  had  been  the  amhae. 

sador  of  the  Klnrmtincs  to  heaven,  and  that  Christ 
had  consented  to  be  their  iting.  llie  newly  elected 
magistrates  accordingly  laid  down  thenr  vmcmt  moA 
the  legislative  functions  were  entrusted  to  a  council 
of  the  citizens,  which  chose  a  committee  from  their 
own  number  for  the  discharge  of  tiie  duty.  Dis- 
sensions, however,  distracted  the  new  republic ;  the 
ahatocrdtical  and  democratical  parties  persecuted 
each  other  with  great  furv,  the  former  consisting  of 
the  firienda  of  the  old  order  of  thmga,  and  the  latter 
of  the  devout  adnrirera  of  the  monk.  But  the  seal  of 
Savonarola  was  not  content  with  revolutionizing  V\o- 
rence,  he  meditated  the  reform  of  the  Roman  court, 
and  oiP  the  inwgtdaritiea  of  the  clergy.  The  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  Vf.  could  not  fail  to  supply  cau'^es 
of  complaint  on  both  heads.  He  accordingly  wrote, 
as  his  eulogists  assure  ue,  to  the  Christian  princes, 
tlpflnrinp  that  the  church  was  going  to  ruin,  and  thnt 
it  waa  liieir  duty  to  convoke  a  general  council,  before 
which  he  was  ready  to  prove  diaft  tiie  dnudl  Wie 
without  a  head,  and  that  the  reigning  pope  was  not 
a  true  bishop,  had  never  been  worthy  of  the  title,  nor 
even  the  name  of  a  ChriHtinn.  Alexander  ezcommu- 
nica(edh)ai,and  the  bull  of  excommunication  was  read 
in  the  caUiednd  at  Florenee,  bot  Savonarola  despised 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  continued  to  preach. 

His  influence  was  still  farther  increaaed  07  the 
failure  of  an  attempt  of  Pietro  de^  Medid  to  icaton 
bis  family  authority.  But  another  party  had,  mean- 
while, arisen  in  ou^hmuIioh  to  him.  His  innovationa 
in  St.  Mark's  ana  other  monasteries  had  excited  the 
enmity  nf  the  naooks,  especially  of  the  Franciscans 
ot  the  strict  observance,  who  denounced  him  from 
the  pulpit  as  an  excommunicated  heretic.  Era  Do- 
menico  da  Rescia,  a  monk  of  his  convent,  oflfcrcd,  in 
the  beat  of  his  fanatical  zeal,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  ma.ster's  doctrines  by  jiassing  through  fire,  if  one 
of  hia  opponents  would  undsxsm  the  aame  ordeal  in 
defasee  of  their  opiniona.  "nie  ciiallenge  wee  ae- 
cejited  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  Savonarola,  with 
his  champion,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  pro- 
eeerion,  chanting  paalm  bcviiiH^**LBt  Goa  ariae, 
nnt]  Irt  h'ln  cnrmic^j  be  scattered."  'llie  Franciscan 
also  presented  inmsclf,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  Do* 
menico  was  ready  to  enter  the  flames  bearing  the 
host  in  his  hands.  But  the  crowd  errhimed  against 
this  sacrilege,  as  they  termed  u  ,  and,  m  Uomenico 
persisted  in  his  determination,  he  thus  happily  es- 
caped  the  ordeal  for  which  he  had  offered  himself. 
But  this  event  was  fatal  to  Savonarola.  The  people 
loaded  him  with  insults,  and  lie  was  finally  thrown 
into  prison.  A  spiritual  court,  under  the  direction 
of  two  papal  eommiaaionera,  waa  hdd  tot  hb  triaL 
His  firmness  and  eloquence  at  first  threw  his  judges 
into  confusion,  but,  being  exammed  on  the  rack,  he 
ooafeaeed  that  he  had  falsely  arrogated  eupematoral 

Eowers.  He  was  condcmnrd,  with  «iome  of  his  ad- 
erenta,  to  he  first  strangled,  and  then  burnt,  and 
the  aentence  was  executed  on  the  93nl  of  May,  1408, 
in  presence  of  a  large  multiinde,  some  of  whom  con- 
sidered him  as  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  This  extraor- 
dinary roan  left,  besides  letters,  "  A  Treatise  against 
AstrodOffVi"  mid  several  philosophical  and  asceticol 
worke.  Hie  eermona,  though  wanting  in  the  charae- 
teristica  of  finished  diiCQiinei^  contam  powerful  and 
stirring  passages. 

S^SfMAURICE*  COUNT  0B>  •  edebnted 
iBilttMy  officVf  wbo  «M  theralvnd  MB  of  Ao^^ 
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Idag  of  Poland,  by  the  countess  of  Konif^smark.  He 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1696,  and  even  in  childhood 
displayed  some  presages  of  his  warlike  genial.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  joincrl  the  allied  army  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  aud  the  prioce  Eugene,  and 
was  present  at  the  siegea  of  Litle  and  Toumay,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.    His  father  then  pave 
him  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  served  in 
Sweden,  and  wae  at  the  taking  of  Stralsand.  Hie 
mother  procured  his  marriatrc  with  a  German  lady  of 
rank  when  he  wao  but  fifteen  :  but  the  inconstancy 
of  his  temper  occasioned  a  divorce  after  a  few  years. 
He  was  with  Prince  Eugene  in  Iliinjjary.  in  the  w  ar 
with  the  Turks ;  hut,  after  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  aud 
Fassarowitz,  he  withdrew  to  Frante.  and  was  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  service  of  that  country  by  a 
brevet  of  marrschat de-camp,  given  him  in  1720  by 
the  regent  dnke  of  Orleans.     He  applied  himself 
to  study  at  Paris,  aud  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
qnunteo  witii  professional  tactics.   In  1796  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  duchy  of  Conrland  ;  m  l  In  f-  rmed 
various  other  schemes  of  ambition  at  diSereut  periods. 
On  the  dmth  of  his  father  he  declined  the  command 
of  the  Saxon  amny  offered  him  by  his  brother  Au^ns- 
tus  III.,  and  Joined  the  French  on  the  Rhine,  under 
the  duke  of  Berwick.    He  distinguished  himself  at 
Dettingen  and  Pliilipsburf?,  and,  in  1744,  was  re- 
warded with  the  slafl'  of  a  marshal  of  France.  He 
was  employed  in  the  war  that  followed  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and,  in  1745,  gained  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Fontenoy,  which  was  followed  by 
the  capture  of  Brussels,  and  many  other  places  in 
Flanders.  In  1747  he  was  victorious  at  Lafeldt,  and, 
fa  ih«  following  year  tooh  Maestrieht^  soon  afl»r 
which  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded. 
Marshal  Saxe  survived  that  event  a  little  more  than 
two  years,  dying  on  the  30th  of  November,  1750. 
He  u  iote  atnatiaeeiitHkd  "Mea  Aftferici/'oii  the 

art  of  war. 

SAXO,  GRAMMATICUS,  a  learned  historian, 
who  flourished  in  tlif  tn  elfth  century.  lie  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Denmark,  of  which 
kingdom  and  its  dependencies  he  compiled  an  elabo- 
rate historv  under  the  auspices  of  Absalom,  bishop 
of  Rosehiltl.  This  work,  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
cupied  him  twenty  years  in  its  cornposition,  has  none 
through  several  editions,  especially  those  of  Paris 
ISM,  Basle  1534,  and  Son  in  Denmark  1644,  folio; 
of  these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  perfect.  Saxo 
was  a  priest  in  the  cathedral  of  Roschild,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  deputed  on  a  mission  to  Paris  in  1161 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  some  of  the  monks  of 
that  capital  to  visit  his  native  country  and  assist  in 
reforming  the  diseipfine  of  the  leligioaaordonthen. 
He  died  in  120H. 

SAY,  JEAN  BAPriS  TE,  a  distinguished  political 
economist,  who  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1767,  and  went 
to  Puis  at  an  caily  period  of  the  revolution,  occnpy- 
ing  himself  with  iHeratnre.  He  was  snheeqnentiy 
one  of  the  e-  '  I'j'i  hers  of  the  "Decade  (Revue)  Philo- 
sophique,"  with  which  he  was,  however,  connected  but 
a  short  time.  In  1799  Iw  was  a  member  of  the  tti- 
hunate,  Init,  being  removed  by  Napoleon,  declined 
subsequent  offers  of  office  from  him.  devoting  him- 
•df  entirelv  to  his  literary  labours.  His  chief  works 
are  hi8"'rrait^  d'  Economic  Politique,"  translated 
into  English  by  Prinsep,  and  his  "  Cours  Coraplet  d' 
Economie  Politique  Pratique."  Tlie  third  edition  of 
hia ' '  Cat^chiime  d'  Economie  PoUtiqiw"  appeared  in  i 


1826.  One  of  his  most  ingenious  workiTra«"U 
petit  Volume  contenant  qnelques  Aper^os  desHots- 
mes  et  de  la  Society.  His  statistical  treatii>es,  "  De  1' 
Angleterre  et  des  .Xnglais"  and  "  Des  Canani  <i« 
Navigation  dans  1'  £lat  aduel  de  hi  Frsoos,"  iitihs 
esteemed. 

SC.\LIGER.  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  a  learrtJ  Her- 
man scholar,  who  was  the  son  of  J  uliusCvsar  Scabger. 
He  was  bora  at  Agen  in  1540,  and  was  at  m  a!f 
age  sent  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  studied  the  Latin  Ua- 
guage  for  several  years.   The  plague  obliged  imi  ta 
return  to  bis  father,  who  required  him  to  compoiei 
Latin  discourse  daily,  by  which  nie;;n>  he  -oon  liean? 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  thai  language.  Xiitv^ 
death  of  his  fatiier  he  went  at  the  age  of  ninetMnts 
Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  studjr  of  ibt 
Greek  languai;e.    Shutting  himself  up  in  his  chaa- 
her,  he  read  Homer  and  the  other  Greek  poets  ai 
prose  writers  with  such  industry  dxst  in  tae  e 
of  two  years  he  had  read  them  vlL   He  i 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  langus^res,  and  txttosti 
bimaelf  in  poetical  compositions  in  the  dassictl  lu- 
gttsges, having  previonsly.when  only  sixteen  yran'oU 
written  a  tragedy  in  Latin.    He  then  for  some  tim 
led  an  unsettled  life,  of  which  we  have  no  ptrticuk 
accovnt    His  conversion  to  protestanti^  doatit- 
less  prevented  his  advancement  in  France;  b^t  ia 
1593  he  was  made  professor  of  polite  literaturf  li 
Leyden,  where  he  died  in  I609.  Hehadtheciune- 
ter  of  a  scholar,  absorbed  entirely  in  his  booki,ad 
paying  little  attention  to  the  common  ai!airi  of  life. 
80  that  he  was  never  rich  ;  yet  he  refused  sevtix 
presents  of  money,  sent  him  by  distinguished  act 
out  of  respect  to  hie  talents  and  leammg.  Be  «n 
never  innrripil     In  regard  to  nri  lr  and  arroffanct -? 
was  little  inferior  to  his  father,  whose  tales  respectof 
the  origin  nf  his  family  he  endeawomed  to  eosina 
He  was  also  rrninrkqhle  for  his  asperitv  nnd  contfTrp- 
tuous  tone  towards  Ins  rsdvcrsaries.     He  (xoiletiiLto 
he  knew  thirteen  InriLi:     s ;  md  he  was  soeniirelj 
immersed  in  his  studies  tha;  lip  would  ja** 
days  in  hia  chamber  without  eating.    Of  hfs  mint, 
rous  works,  the  treatise  "  De  Emendatione  Itssp- 
mm"  is  one  of  the  most  important.    In  this  ksrad 
work  he  gave  the  first  complete  and  scientific  dnsas- 
logical  system,  and  for  these  labours,  and  I  f  li  ^- 
coverv  of  the  Julian  period,  deserves  to  be  cslkdthi 
founoier  of  this  science.   Many  errors,  wbidi  vm 
exposed  by  Petavius  and  others,  he  correcttJ  in  tbi 
"  'I'hesaurus  'I'emporum,  coroptecteos  Eusebu  Pm* 
phili  Chronicon."   His  annotationa  to  Theoait*. 
Xonniis,  riitiillns,  Tibullus,  Propertius.  Stnefs  "rz- 
gedieti),  Varro,  Ausonins,  Festua,  are  cliij-jictcaki 
by  an  excesshro  aobtletjr,  and  too  great  freedom  n 
rcpard  to  the  text  of  the  authors.    His  '•  PocBiti" 
have  little  jioclical  merit;  his  "  EpifetoLx"' arf  awrt 
valuable.   On  the  whole,  Joseph  Scaliger  ha  J  l^agf- 
nius  than  his  father,  bat  more  learning  and  acnmcr. 

SCALIGKR,  JULIUS  CESAR  —The  hirtoryof 
this  celeJjrated  scholar  is  involved  in  some  uhvi^ritt 
though  principally  through  bis  own  vanity.  Acooni- 
ing  to  his  own  accoimt  he  was  deacended  fronds 


c- 


ted  house  of  the  Scaligers,  princes  of  Ven.'.ii. 
and  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  \stfm.  on  Lake  Gsru. 
became  a  page  of  the  emperor  MaxtmiSsn.  wlMt 

hr  ---f  rvril  in  ^vrtr  r.nH  peace  for  seventeen  years,  xhfi 
received  a  pension  from  the  duke  of  Fenarm,  *t:il^- 
at  Bdogna,  commanded  a  squatlrun  under  the  Fkk^ 
viecflof,  i^plMdhiittadf  tothacuidjrof  aamnliA 
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and  in  1525  accompanied  the  bishop  uf  Agea  U>  iiiti 
liiocese  in  France,  where  be  settled.  Tbia  account 
ibond  credit  with  aome  learned  men,  among  whom 
vat  Da  Thou,  the  friend  andadmirer  of  his  son  Joseph ; 
but  others,  even  in  1  is  i  xn  day,  as  for  instance, 
Sdoppiua,  ridiculed  it,  and  treated  it  aa  wholly  or 
nainlV  ftbtdom.  Aceordinff  to  TinboMlii,  Scaliger 
was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  a  Paduan,  who 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  miniaiure  painter  m  Venice, 
nid  received  the  name  Delia  Scala,  either  from  the 
sign  or  the  situation  of  his  shop.  Scaliger  resi  led 
in  Venice  or  Padua  till  bis  forty-second  vear,  occu- 
pied with  study  and  the  practice  of  meaieine,  and 

Eublished  Bome  works  under  the  name  of  Giulio 
lordone.  Either  some  promise,  or  the  hope  of 
bettering  his  condition,  induced  him  to  remove  to 
Agen,  wbere  he  apenl  the  rest  of  hie  days.  In  1 528 
be  eppeen  not  to  have  formed  any  tuefa  design  of 
giving  himself  out  as  a  descendant  of  that  princely 
family,  for  be  waa  then  styled,  in  hia  act  of  naturaliza- 
tkm,  Jaliue  GMar  ddla  Seala  di  Bordone,  doctor  of 
medicine,  of  ^'i  rnua  in  Italy. 

He  muHt,  however,  have  appeared  with  some  dis- 
tinction in  Agen,  a.s  in  1530  he  married  a  young 
lady  of  a  rtch  an  !  nulilf  family  there,    h  "  as  from 
thb  period  that  lie  bv^^n  to  assert  his  princel)'  de- 
scent, without  fumishmg  any  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  pretensions.    But  his  name  acqtiircd  celebrity  by 
his  writings,  which  gave  him  a  high  rank  among  the 
scholars  of  his  age,  although  his  arrogance  made 
man^  enemiee.  The  boidoeae  and  fireedom  of  aome 
of  hie  works  rendered  hie  faith  enspeeted ;  bnt  he 
died  agood  catholic,  October'21, 153s, in  the  s.  \  t 
isixth  year  of  his  a^e.   Scaliger  was  certainly  a  man 
of  uncommon  abihtiea;  andaltbough  be  waa  one  of 
the  "late  learned," yet  fowraen  have  surpassed  him  in 
erudition.    He  had  a  powerful  memory  and  an  active 
mind ;  he  thought  boldly,  if  not  always  logically.  Of 
his  physical  vvoiks  we  may  mention  his  "  Exercita- 
tionum  exotericarum  Liber  quiutus  decimus  de  Sub- 
tiUtate,  ad  («rdanum,"  commentaries  od  the  work 
at  Hippocratee  "  De  Insomniis,"  and  a  work  upon 
ihe  treatises  of  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle  on  plants, 
and  of  the  latter  on  animals,  with  a  translation.  As 
a  juhilol<M(iat,  be  wrote  two  diacouraea  against  the 
"  CiceroniaBiii^  of  Enamne,  an  excellent  work  on  the 
Latin  language,  "  De  Causi!^  Lm'^ux  Latina  l.Wi, 
X VIII., "the first pbiUwopbical  treatise  on  this  subject. 
Hie  work  **  De  Arte  PoeticA  Ubri  VII."  gauied  lihn 
mnch  reputation,  but  di»iplays  more  grammatical 
learning  than  poetical  imagination  or  cntical  spirit. 
Modern  critics  do  not  accord  him  the  same  praise 
which  LipatttB»  Caaauboo,  Voeaiiu»  &c»  beetoawdon 
iiim. 

SCANDERBBG»  a  celebrated  prince  of  Albania, 
whoee  proper  name  was  George  Castriotto.  He  was 
a  son  or  a  prince  of  that  country,  and  was  bom  in  U04. 

Being  given  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Sultan 
Amurath  II.,  be  waa  educated  in  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  and  at  die  age  of  eighteen  was  placed  at  ^ 

head  of  a  body  of  troops,  with  the  title  of  sanRiac. 
iVf ter  the  death  of  his  father  iu  U32,  he  formed  the 
design  of  possessing  himself  of  his  principality ;  and 
having  accompanied  the  Turkish  array  to  Hungary, 
entered  into  an  agreement  vvith  Hunniadeg  to  desert 
to  the  Christians.  This  design  he  put  into  execution ; 
and,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathprs-,  he 
renounced  the  Mohammedan  religion.  A  long  wax- 
Are  followed  ;  but,  although  fre^ttStttlj  ohUgld  tO 
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retire  to  the  fastnesses  of  mountains,  he  always  re* 
newed  his  assaults  upon  the  fir^t  favourable  occasion, 
until  the  sultan  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  him, 
which  were  accepted.  The  Venetiana  having  entered 
into  a  war  with  Mohannn  ;1  I!  ,  induced  Scanderbcg 
to  renounce  bia  treaty  with  the  bultan.  He  obtained 
repeated  victories  over  the  Turkish  generate,  and 
saved  his  own  capital,  although  invested  by  an  army 
commanded  by  Mohammed  himself.  He  was  at 
length  carried  off  by  sickness  at  Lissa,  in  the  Vene. 
tian  territories,  in  1 4^7,  in  his  sixty-third  year.  His 
death  was  soon  followed  by  the  submission  of  Albania 
to  the  Turkish  dominion.  When  the  Turks  took 
Lissa,  they  dug  up  his  bones,  of  which  they  formed 
amulets,  to  transfer  his  courage  to  themselves. 

SCAPULA.JOIIN.ihc  publisher^ avaluaf  it  1 
icon  of  the  Greek  language^  published  originally  in 
qnarto,  m  1S83,  iriiidi  has  since  gone  through  seve. 
ral  editions,  particularly  an  lm  i  llt  nt  one  from  the 
Elzevir  press,  and  a  more  recent  one  by  Major.  Henry 
Stephens.  wUle  completing  his  "lliesaurus,"  having 
employed  Scapula  to  correct  the  press,  the  latter  se- 
creUy  abridgea  the  work.  The  dictionary,  thus  trea. 
cheroualy  atiden,  mined  die  eale  of  that  of  hia  em- 
ployer. 

SCARLATTI,  ALESSANDRO,  a  celebrated  mu- 
sical professor,  who  waa  chapel-master  at  the  Neapo- 
litan court.  He  was  born  at  Naples  in  1658,  and 
educated  at  liome  under  Carissimi.  After  residing 
some  time  in  Germany  and  at  Rome,  he  returned  ana 
paaeed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Naples,  where  be 
died  in  1798.  The  Italians  called  him  the  pride  of 
art  and  the  first  of  composers.  Masse  says  tlijir  ht>. 
was  the  greatest  master  of  harmony  among  the  ita- 
fians.  and  Jomeiti  eomddered  hie  draich  music  u  tho 
best  of  its  kind.  He  composed  a  great  nnmber  of 
motets,  and  about  200  masset.  His  opera  *'  La  Prin* 
cipessa  fidele"  is  esteemed  his  masterpiece. 

SCARPA,  ANTONIO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
anatomiiiiii  and  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  waa  bom  in  Lombardy,  about  1746,  and  his  work, 
"  Anatomicse  Disquisitiones  de  Auditu  et  Olfactil," 
appeared  at  Pavia  in  1789,  previously  to  which  his 
"  Anatomies  Observationes  de  Structura  Fenestrae 
Rotnnd*  Anns"  had  already  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  iMtmed.  At  the  time  of  the  revolntion  in  Italy, 
111  v.  as  U'prived  of  his  professorship  in  the  university 
on  account  of  his  refusing  to  take  the  oath  required 
by  the  Cisalpine  republic.  Re  now  puUished  his  cele- 
brntcf!  vork  on  aneuri-^rrs  When  Napoleon,  after  hia 
coronation  at  MUan  as  kmg  of  Italy,  arrived  at  Pavia 
and  received  the  officers  of  the  university,  he  inquired 
after  Scarpa.  He  was  informed  tliat  he  had  long 
ceased  to  l>e  a  member  of  the  uiiivertiity.  and  was 
told  the  reason.  "  What,"  said  Napoleon,  "  have 
political  opinions  to  do  here  ?  Scarpa  is  an  honour 
tu  Pavta  and  to  my  dominions.  Let  him  be  hononr« 
ably  restored."  Scar}ia  xva.s  the  author  of  several 
Other  snrgical  works,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned. HeifiedinFlaviaittl886.  Most  of  his  work* 
have  been  translated  into  French  and  English. 

SCARRON,  PAUL,  a  comic  poet  and  satirist,  who 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1610.  His  father,  a  counsellor 
of  the  parliament,  wished  to  oblige  him  to  take  orders, 
but  the  son  \\  m  averse  to  such  a  titcp.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  gave 
himself  up,  without  restraint,  to  indulgenres  of  every 
kind,  and  continued  his  excesses,  after  his  return  to 
Buik  te  aoeli  a  manner  as  to  htmg  upon  hamifllC 
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the  niMt  pdnfnl  dimict.  At  the  of  twenty- 1  a  elem  painter,  and  director  of  the  aeadeiBir  d 
seven,  having  appeared  during  the  carnival  at  Mans  '  i  i- 

aa  a  savage,  be  waa  pursued  by  the  populace  and 
threw  himself  into  a  marsh.  In  consequence  of  this 

exposure  he  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Notwith- 
standing his  sufferings  he  never  lost  h'i»  gaiety;  and, 
Bettling  at  Paris,  his  wit  and  social  powers  gained 
him  the  friendsliip  nf  sfune  of  the  most  distingtii'-hi  i| 

Eersoriii  in  the  city  and  at  court.  After  the  deal.ii  ui 
IB  father  he  had  a  lawsuit  with  his  mother-in-law, 
in  which,  although  his  whole  fortune  was  at  stake, 
be  made  a  humorous  defence  of  his  claims  and 
lost  his  cause.  Madame  de  Hautefort,  his  friend, 
touched  hy  his  misfortunes*  presented  him  to  the 
queen.  Soamm  requested  pemnesion  to  call  himself 
her  majej^ly's  valetudinarian.  'Hie  (jueen  smiled ; 
and  Scarron,  takins  her  smile  as  a  commission,  stvled 
himself  thenceforw  SMrroti,  par  la  grace  4e  Dku, 
malnile  imUgne  de  la  reine.    He  now  obtained  a  jien- 


2SCHAFEH,  GUDFR£Y  HENRY,  a  dictiagaitb. 
ed  Getiwm  phUologist,  who  was  bom  at  LofMC  ia 
1764,  entered  the  unu  rsi-vin  i  -  - 1 ,  and  enjoved  tl>« 
uhil(dogical  instructions  uf  isrnesti,  Keiz,  and  Beck. 
In  1790  appeared  his  edition  of  "  Atheneas."  vhkb 
was  followed  by  "  The  Opera  Moralia"  of  PlutircL, 
an  edition  of  Herodotus,  and  several  other  aoriu. 
In  1806  his  "Meletemata  Criticain  Oionysii  Hal. 
Artem  Rhetoricam"  procured  him  the  privilege  of 'rc 
turing.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  professor  txx:^ 
ordinary  of  philosophy,  and,  in  1  si  8,  hhrarun  of  ike 
luiiversit^.  Besides  noraerona  classical  works,  (indt 
and  Latin,  the  palb&aHoB  of  which  he  supcris. 
tended,  he  published  an  inii  rn  vi  I  edition  of  "Bo/i 
EUiuses,"  and  contributed  many  notes  and  mauiu 
to  the  liiindoQ  edition  of  **  tkepbena't  Thennm,'*  «f 
which  he  corrected  the  proofs  ;  "  Ammooiusdc  Dif- 
sion  by  his  praises  of  Mazarin,  whom,  however,  he  j  ferent.  Verborum  Affinium;   Phalaris  Euttdix^ 


soon  after  offended  by  his  "  Mazarinade"  and  his 
"Typhon,"  and  thus  lost  his  pension.  His  marriage 
with  Frau^oise  d'Aubigne,  afterwards  wife  of  Louis 
XIV., and  marchioness  de  Maintenon.  Iiowever  much 
it  may  have  increased  his  happiness,  did  not  improve 
his  fortune;  and  he  lived  with  so  little  economy  that 
he  soon  became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 
The  comedies  which  he  wrote  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
mee  were  horrowed  from  the  Spanish  theatre.  His 
"  Jodelet,  ou  le  Maitre  Valet"  had  great  success. 
His  "  En^ideTravestie,"  and  his  "  Roman  Comique," 
particularly  the  latter,  are  among  the  most  esteemed 
of  his  works.    His  works  appeared  at  Paris. 

SCAURUS,  MARCUS  iEMlLlUS.— There  were 
two  distinguished  Bmnani  of  this  name,  father  and 
son.  Tlic  former  was  chosen  consul  B.C.  11 G,  and 
was  afterwards  princeps  senatus.  He  was  likewise 
celebrated  as  an  orator,  and  assumed  a  severity  and 
dignity  of  manner  which  gained  bira  great  considera- 
tion, both  with  the  senate  and  people,  artfully  cloaking 
his  ambition  and  rapacity.  He  also  celebrated  a 
triumph,  on  account  of  bis  victory  over  the  Gauls. 
Althovgh  he  allowed  himself  to  he  orihed  in  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  cau- 
tion and  cunning  as  to  secure  his  re-election  to  the 
consulate,  and  his  election  to  the  censorship.  His  son 
was  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  display  which  he  made 
as  tedilu  cunUis.  He  built  a  large  and  splendid 
thaatra,  and  exhibited  public  games  at  great  ex- 
pense, ('ir  rr>  defended  him,  when  he  was  accused 
of  being  guilty  of  oppressions  in  the  proviince  of 
Sardinia. 

SGHADOW,  JOHN  GOTTFRIED,  a  distin- 

Siished  sculptor,  who  was  horn  in  Berlin  in  1764. 
is  parents  were  poor  ;  but  fortunate  Irr  awisLLniLLS, 
aiding  his  energetic  character,  enabled  him  to  study 
Mutptnre,  and  go  to  Italy,  where  he  made  a  group  in 
terra  eotta  for  the  (so  call  d)  concorso  Ji  Palestra, 
and  received  the  prize  medal.  Some  of  the  best 
known  works,  made  or  modelled  by  him,  are  the 
statues  of  General  Ztethen,  and  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Dessau,  in  Berlin,  the  monument  of  Luther  m  Wit- 
tenberg, the  Victoria  and  the  Brandenburg  Gate  in 
Berlin  (which  was  carried  to  Paris,  and  afterwards 
restored},  the  monument  of  Blucher,  at  Rostock. 
His  son  Rudolf,  who  died  in  1822,  was  one  of  the 
moat  promisinf  iculplorf  at  Rome.  Hia  Sandal> 
binder  and  Spmmr  an  cddmlad,  and  hnvn  oiken 
.bean  eo^ad.  AnollMv  aoiv  Rcdak  IViIIiaBib  mtt 


a  revision  of  "  Reiske's  Demosthenes*'  and  aa  in* 
proved  edition  of  "  Plutarch's  Lives"  are  among  bs 
more  recent  labours.  In  some  cases  he  merely  ifln 
a  corrected  impression  of  standard  t^ xts,  in  otbet 
corrected  readings,  while  to  some  of  theaatbsisii 
added  valuable  commentaries. 

SCIIANCK,  JOHN,  a  brave  and  scientific  office, 
who  was  bom  in  1746,  and  after  comph»tiDg  his  cd»> 
cation,  entered  the  merchant  aerrice.  whm  he  »> 
mained  for  some  time,  l)i;t  t-ubseijuently  entered  a 
king's  ship.  After  serving  for  many  vears,  he  wu  pn- 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  ahortly  after  ev 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  naval  departraen!  i 
St.  John's  in  North  America.  He,  the  year  foUosi^ 
received  a  aaeond  commission,  nominating  hun  u 
the  elevated  station  of  senior  nfTirer  of  the  natil  dt- 
partment  in  that  quarter.  I  r  [  fact,  he  m^ht  bn 
been  truly  called  the  civil  commander  in  due(  il 
the  conjunct  duties  of  the  admiralty  and  tivf 
board  being  vested  in  him.  The  force  under  bs 
direction  was  considerable ;  no  less  than  four  Me- 
ent  flotillas,  or  squadrona  of  amaU  vcaads,  bsm< 
one  time  anhjeet  to  his  dtrectioa  in  die  civfl  Iss 
His  exertions  and  merit  were  so  ci  r^-j  icuouj  u  » 
draw  forth  the  highest  encomiums  from  the  adaipi 
commanding  on  Uie  station,  partienlarly  on  aeestft 
of  the  celerity  and  axpedition  witli  u  hirh  h«  c  on- 
structed a  ship  of  above  300  ton«,  called  ta*  1^ 
flexible. 

The  Inflexible  was  ori<a^inal]y  put  on  the  stock*  i: 
Quebec  ;    her  flours  were  all  laid,  and  some  tiobers 
in ;  the  whole,  namely,  the  floors,  keeU  stem,  tt^ 
stem,  were  then  taken  down,  and  carried  up  the  ^ 
Lawrence  to  Chamblais,  and  thence  to  St.  Jobs'!. 
Her  keel  was  laid,  for  the  second  time,  on  the  mart- 
ing  of  the  2nd  September ;  and  by  auneet,  aotwf 
the  above-mentioned  parte  were  laid  and  iaed, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  timber  wa<i,  dnrii^t'a* 
same  day,  cut  out,  and  formed  into  futtock«, 
timbers,  beams,  planks,  &c.    On  the  30th  Septts- 
ber,  being  twenty- eight  days  from  the  pcnod  ^'-<s 
the  keel  was  laid,  the  Inflexible  was  lauxMrhta , 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  she  actouif 
sailed,  completely  manned,  victualled,  and  eqoii^ 
for  service.    In  ten  days  afterwards  this  vesiel 
engaged  with  the  enemy ;  so  that  it  may  be  <aitf. 
without  the  smallest  exaggeration  of  LiMMsaM 
Schanck'a  meiits,  that  he  mult,  rigsed,  and  c^ 
plctad  ii  diii^  wtiA  fon^l  and  boMtW  Maf*  * 
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Ian  thu  mx  wmIu,  from  the  comiiMncement  of  her 
oonstmetion . 

Exclusively  of  the  armaments  which  he  had  fitted 
out  and  equipped  for  service  un  the  lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  nd  Miehimaii,  Ueutenont  Scbuiek  had 
the  direction  of  four  ilifft-rcnt  dock-yards  at  the  same 
time,  situated  at  St.  John'n,  (iuebec,  Carleton  Island, 
and  Detroit.    In  all  these  muUifinrioiM  branches  and 
divisions  of  public  duty,  his  diligence  and  zeal  were 
equalled  only  by  the  strict  attention  which  he  uaid 
on  all  oeeMkmole  tkocconoraical  expenditure  of  the 
public  money ;  a  rare  and  bighlv  honourable  exam> 
pie,  particularly  at  that  time  of  aay  when  peculation 
ami  [ilunJcr  were  char^fes  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  when  the  opportunities  which  be  possessed  of 
onriching  himaeir,  witfaont  danger  of  incnning 
plaint,  or  risking  discovery,  were  perhaps  unpre- 
cedented.   His  services  on  this  occasion  were  not 
■olely  confined  to  the  naval  defwrtment.  When 
General  Biirgoyne  arrived  from  England,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  liead  of  a  formidable  army,  by  means 
of  iriudl,  in  co-operation  with  other  assistance,  it 
was  expected  that  America  would  be  suddenly  and 
completely  subdued.  Lieutenant  Schanck's  talents 
were  again  called  into  exertion.   In  a  coimtry  so 
frequently  intersected  by  creeks,  rivulets,  streams, 
and  rapid  rivers,  the  progress  of  troops  was  liable  to 
an  endless  \'anety  of  obstructions.    It  is  umi  iI  in 
Eorope  to  nuke  ose  of  pontoons  on  similar  occasions ; 
but  tacie  were  not  always  to  be  obtained  in  America, 
and  even  when  procun-d  hccame  cumbersome  and 
inconvenient  in  a  forest,  as  they  were  to  be  earned 
tiuroogh  awamns  and  woods,  sometimes  impervious 
to  waggons.    To  obviate  the  inconvenience  to  which 
General  Burgoyne  was  subjected  on  this  account, 
Lieutenant  Schanck  became  not  only  the  inventor, 
but  the  constructor  of  several  Boating  bridgcR,  bv 
which  the  progress  of  the  army  was  materially  aided, 
and  without  which  it  would  nave  been  in  all  pro- 
babilitytotaUy  impeded  much  sooner  than  it  really 
waa.  lliey  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
navigating  themselves;  and  were  not  only  equipped 
with  masts  and  sails  for  that  purpose,  but,  bavicg 
been  built  at  tho  distance  oi  aeventy  miles  from 
Crown-Point,  were  actually  conveyed  thither  with- 
out difficulty,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  bridge  at 
that  place.   The  residt  of  General  Burgoyne's  expe- 
dition  for  the  subjugalion  of  the  colonies  is  too  well 
known ;  and  tt  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  the  ioatiiif  bridges,  Uko  the  army  deatmed  to 
pata  over  them,  were  but  too  soon  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy.   Such  services,  however,  as  these  could 
not  but  be  followed  by  correspondent  rewards ;  and 
accordingly  Lieutenant  Schanck  was  promoted,  first 
to  tho  ruklc  of  commander,  and  Aen  to  that  of  post- 
captain  in  l/'SB.    It  might  naturally  hnve  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  interval  of  public  tranquillity  that 
enaued  after  Iht  eonteat,  which  ended  in  tho  eom- 
plete   emancipation  of  our  transatlantic  colonies, 
would  prove  some  bar,  if  not  to  the  expansion,  at 
IcMt  to  the  display  of  Captain  Schanck'a  ingannity 
and  nautical  abihties ;  this,  however,  was  by  no 
uieann  the  case.    He  invented,  or,  it  may  rather  be 
9Bui,  he  improved,  a  former  invention  of  his  own, 
relative  to  the  construction  of  vessels,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  navigating  in  shallow  water.  These  were 
fitted  with  sliding  keels,  worked  by  mechanism. 

In  1799  Captain  Schanck  was  appointed  to  su- 
perinlead  Um  ttHMpoft  atrvice  conneetod  wikh  th« 
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expedition  (o  UoUaiul ;  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
transport  board  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com* 

missioners;  a  station  he  coniinued  to  hold,  till  the 
year  1802;  when,  in  consequence  of  an  ophthalmic 
complaint,  he  was  under  the  neceaiity  or  retiring 
from  the  fatigues  of  jiublic  service.  On  the  promo* 
tion  of  flag-ofticera,  which  took  place  in  1805,  Com- 
missioner Schanck  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  He  became  a  ^nce-admiral  in  July  1810, 
and  an  admiral  of  the  blue  in  July  18-21.  Admiral 
Schanck  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
society  for  improving  naval  architecture,  set  on  foot 
by  the  late  eccentric  John  Sewell,  the  bookseller; 
and  some  of  tho  papers  published  by  that  institution 
were  the  productions  of  this  officer.  He  appeara 
also  to  have  been  the  Tnventor  of  gun-boata  with 
moveable  slides,  for  firing  guns  in  any  dirertion. 
He  likewise  fitted  the  Wolverine  sloop  with  the  in- 
clined plane  in  her  gun-carriages,  iroich  is  justly 
considered  as  the  greatest  modem  invention  in  gun- 
nerv.  On  the  tith  of  March,  1823,  Admiral  Schanck 
died  at  Dawlish,  in  Davonahir^  in  the  dgh^«tfand 
year  of  his  age. 

SCHARNHORST.  GEBHARD  DAVID  VON. 
was  born  in  1756  at  Hamelsee,  in  Hanover.  His 
father,  in  consequence  of  being  embroiled  in  a  law- 
suit, was  deprived  of  the  means  of  giving  him  a  good 
education  ;  and  young  Scharnhorst  was  sent  to  a 
village  school,  where  he  remained  till  bis  fifteenth 
year.  A  few  worito  on  die  wren  years*  war.  and  dm 
Austrian  war  of  succession,  and  more  particulartT 
the  narratives  of  an  invalid  soldier,  inspired  him  with 
a  passion  for  the  military  life.  To  b'e  at  aome  fntore 
period  a  sergeant  in  command  of  an  outpost  was  at 
this  time  his  ideal  of  felicity.  At  length  his  father 
gained  his  protracted  suit,  and  with  it  an  estate ;  and 
young  Scharnhorst  was  received  into  the  military 
school  of  CountWilliam  of  Schaumburg-Lippe-Bucke- 
burg.  He  subsequently  entered  the  Hanoverian  aer« 
vice,  and  soon  distingiiaished  himself  by  several  ex- 
ceDent  nnlitary  worka.  In  1780  he  waa  appointed 
teacher  in  the  military  school  at  Hanover.  In  1793 
he  was  made  captain  of  horse  artillery.  In  1794  he 
diadngniahed  himaclf  so  maeh  under  General  Hara« 
merstein,  that  George  III.  gave  him  a  sword  of  ho- 
nour, and  made  him  major.  The  duke  of  Bruns. 
wick  recommended  Mm  to  the  king  of  Ftusria,  who 
appointed  him  lieutenant- colonel. 

hi  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Auerstadt  he  was 
wounded  twice ;  yet  Iw  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Eylau.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  be  was  appointed 
president  of  the  committee  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  army,  [and  there  [displayed  great  talents,  giving 
the  whole  army  a  totally  new  conatttntion  and  spirit. 
He  was  equally  prMdcal  and  anentifie.  Re  innited 
into  the  army  a  truly  national  feeling,  and  thus 
tended  to  form  that  devoted  phalanx  which  ulti- 
matelr  set  the  power  of  Napoleon  and  his  legions 
at  defiance.  "W  hen  Prussia  rose  en  masse,  in  1813, 
it  was  chiefly  Scharnhorst  who  contrived,  by  meana 
(if  the  corps  of  volunteers,  and  the  landwthr,  at 
well  as  by  having  previously  disciplined  many 
more  men  than  the  peace  of  Tilsit  authorized 
Prussia  to  keen  in  actual  service,  to  arm  aU  per» 
sons  capable  ot  doing  military  duty.  In  the  spring 
of  1813  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  army 
under  IViucher,  in  Saxony.  In  the  battle  of  Lutzen 
bis  leg  was  severely  wounded ;  and  not  allowing  him- 
•df  mceaiary  rest,  but  setting  out  too  toon  for 
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Vienna,  to  gain  over  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  the 
causeofAe  allies,  he  tlicdJunc  28,  1813,  at  Prague. 
Hi».-  ■st^tn*'  qfaiids  in  the  Kin^  H  Square,  in  Berlin. 

8(  HhhLE,  CHAKLEis  WILLIAM,  a  cekhrated 
chemist,  who  wm  hom  at  Stnbiilid)  in  Sweden,  in 
1742,  and  wa«  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Got- 
tenburg.  He  became  his  own  tftBtructer  in  cnemistry, 
went  to  Upsal  in  1773,  where  his  alnlilies  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Profesaor  Uergmum,  and  was 
admitteci  an  anodate  of  Uie  academy.  He  inbee- 
quently  became  director  of  a  pharmaceutical  esta- 
hh«hD)ent  at  Kioping,  where  he  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  in  178(1.  He  diaeovered  tiie  flnoric 
acid,  and  the  acids  of  tungsten  and  moIyV-rlpn  ;  and 
his  experiments  oq  haryte^,  chlorine,  various  animal 
and  vegetable  acids,  on  the  composition  of  water,  and 
several  other  aubjecta,  are  in  the  highest  degree  im^ 
portant. 

SCHELLING.  FREDERIC  WILUAM  JO- 
SEPH VON,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philo- 
sophers of  Germany,  who  was  bom  at  I.«onherg,  in 
Wirtemher^:,  in  1775,  and  studied  at  Lcipsic  and  ! 
Jena,  in  which  latter  university  be  was  a  pupil  of 
Flehte,  whorahemeeeeded  Bsprofesaoir  there.  Some 
years  after  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  at  Munich,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  His  works  are,  "On  the  Poesibilit^  of 
a  Form  of  Philo5i  ;[ihv  in  general-,"  "Contributions 
towards  a  Philosophy  of  Nature;"  "Of  the  Soul  of 
fba  World,  a  Hypothesis  of  the  Higher  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, for  the  Explanation  of  the  General  Organi- 
station  of  Things "  First  Sketch  of  the  Philosophv 
of  Nature;"  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism; 
*'  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academical  Study ;" 
•Bruno,  or.  On  the  Divine  and  Natural  Principle  of 
Tilings  Plulnsojdiy  and  Rtlif^ion  ;"  his  "  Complete 
PbikMopbical  Writings/'  of  which  the  first  volume 
only  MS  yet  appeared  ;**  •*  On  the  First  Principle 
of  PluioRophy,  or.  On  the  Unconditional  in  Human 
Knowledge ;"  *'  Philosophical  Letters  on  Dognaatisro 
and  Criticism ;"  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Rebtion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  Nature,  deli^-ered  in  1807,  at  the 
Festival  of  the  Baptism  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
His  "  General  Periodical,  by  and  for  Germans,"  ©f 
which  Imt  three  numbers  appealed  ;  "  Representa- 
tion of  the  True  llelation  of  the  Philosophv  of  Na- 
ture to  the  improved  Doctrine  of  Fichte."  SchdlhiK 
also  occupied  himself  with  mythological  inc^uiries, 
a  fnrit  of  whfeh  was  his  treatise  on  the  deities  of 
Samotlirace  To  give  a  view  of  the  philosophy  of 
SchelUng  within  our  limits  is  impossible.  It  would 
require  great  tttumteness  of  explanation,  both  of  his 
phraseologry  and  his  ii!t  as,  and  could  not  be  made 
intelligible,  in  a  limited  space,  to  one  who  had  not  a 
previoM  knowledge  of  other  German  philoeophieal 
systems. 

SClilAVONR,  ANDREA,  an  eminent  painter  of 
the  Venetian  school,  who  was  bom  at  Sebenico.  in 
Dalmntia,  in  1622.  His  parent",  wbn  were  in  hum- 
ble circumstances,  placed  him  with  a  house-painter 
at  Venice,  where,  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  studied  the 
works  of  Pannegiano^  Giorgione,  and  Titian.  I'he 
latter  took  hnn  under  his  care,  and  soon  after  em- 
ployed him  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  painted  three  entire  ceilings.  He  was 
aeeeuiited  one  of  the  finest  colourtsts  of  the  Venetian 
school.  T^vo  of  his  compositions  are  in  the  church 
of  the  Padn  Teatini,  at  Kinuni,  representing  the 
nativitf  andtheaMVDptionoftha  Vngiii.  HiaFte- 
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and  Andromeda,  and  the  Apostiei  at  tbt 
Sepulchre,  are  in  the  royal  odiections  at  Wiadn. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  1582. 

SCHILLER,  FREDERICK.  — Tins  celtbtll^d 
German  writer  was  born  at  the  little  town  o:'  Mrr. 
bach,  in  the  Wirtemberg  territory,  on  tbe  lOtli  <f 
March,  1759.  He  was  educated  for  the  aumftry, 
hut  after  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  his  f4h«. 
he  was  alkswed  to  abandon  the  churdi,  and  dtna 
his  attentbn  to  the  studr  of  nedidne.  The  *«b 
of  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  Klopstock,  and  Lepingotco- 
pied  his  attention,  and  he  eventually  devoted  lus- 
self  Ctttirdy  to  literatura.  Amonc  his  earliest  ^ 
ductions  were,  "The  Battle,"  "'Ilie  lnfaDt)cid«,"u>3 
poems  to  Laura.  In  1765  he  went  to  l^ipnc;  t*. 
wards  autumn  to  Dresden,  wheraintercoursc  with  nra 
of  talents,  the  charming  scenery,  the  beautiful jpi' 
lery,  and  the  library,  delaiiied  him  until  1787.  Bin 
he  became  acqoaonted  with  the  father  of  the  pco 
Komer.  This  gentleman  has  since  written  a  W- 
graphical  sketch  of  Schiller.  During  this  ftai 
I  he  studied  all  the  works  which  he  co'jJd  pruciw 
relating  to  the  history  of  Philip  II.,  to  prepare  hm- 
self  forhis  "Don  Carlos  {"andth  stofieskdls)* 
"History  of  the  Rf  \  olt  of  tbo  Unit,  d  NetheriuiJi* 
His'*  History  of  the  Most  Remarkable  RevoluUouaad 
Consuiracies,"  of  wWch  only  one  volume  wu  po^ 
lishr  n,',vns  also  producerl  nt  this  period.  "DunCsriof" 
first  appeared  at  Leipsic  m  l7i>7  ;  andu  la  a  usgvhi 
fact  that  Schiller  himself  wrote  the  best  and  teretfi 
critique  on  this  piece,  in  his  "Letter*  on  DooCsrki " 
"The  Ghostseer"  was  proh^ly  caused  bj  tt» 
tales  respecting  Caffliostro.  In  1787  Schiller  ro; 
to  Weimar,  where  wieland  and  Herder  Tseefisdha 
in  a  friendly  manner.  In  1 788  he  met  GoedM. 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  Italy.  He  naJ 
him  but  once  before,  in  his  boyhood,  when  Uietif. 
accompanied  by  the  dtdteof  Wirtembe^,  nattd  i* 
aca  leinv  where  he  was  studying  He  did  not  ^ 
him  at  first:  partly  through  bis  iofluotce,  bo«t^ 
he  received  in  1789  a  proftaaomhip  of  pldasopkr* 
Jena. 

Schiller  entered  on  his  office  with  ihs  dj«e<iw«' 
"What  is  Universal  Historv,  and  for  what  » Jj 
studied  ?"    He  now  devoted  lumself  to  bistOfyijSi 
the  few  poetical  productions  which  he  wrote 
period  are  mostly  of  an  historical  character,  tke«s 
"The  Gods  of  Greece"  was  composed  as  this  ttor 
and  he  also  then  formed  the  idea  of  an  epic  p9«. 
the  hero  of  which  was  to  be  Frederic  the  GrtJi 
He  paid  much  attention  to  uhilosonhj,  particuN 
Kan^a ;  and  many  of  his  pniloaoplual  and 
tical  treatises  date  from  this  period.    He  lectmtfl* 
history,  and  began  to  publisn  "  Historical  Mev^ 
from  tlwTwdfUi Century  to  the  Most  Recent  raaa/ 
and  h.h  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War."'  v  'i 
appeareti  first  in  the  "  Pocket  iUmanack  fwr  Li^-  s 
from  1790  to  1793.    ITie  French  repuWic.  «t  »■ 
beginning  of  the  rrrnlti^inn.  conferred  on  bia  ^ 
rights  of  cilisenship,  aiiU  lac  emperor  of  Cenc*^ 
ennobled  him  in  1802.    Incessant  studv.  protnrt« 
far  into  the  night,  and  the  use  of  atimwlanta, 
mined  his  health.   The  periodical  **  Thais" 
ceased  in  1793,  be  formed  the  plan  of  puM:»  "4. 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  first  wnlersoi  iicnwi  *• 
«*The  Horae.'*'    Be  beeame  mors  tnthpaieij  «^ 
(jualntcd  with  Goethe,  returned  with  renewed  an^** 
to  poetry,  and  produced,  particularl]|[  afia  IT^^^ 
fllMSt  lyrical  poema  whidi  appeared  B*** 
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In  1821  Schinkel  was  ordered  to  rebuild  the  theatre 
at  Berlin,  and  three  years  afterwards  the  French  in- 
stitute made  him  a  member  of  their  body,  as  did 
also  the  academy  of  arts  at  Copenhagen.  Berlin  has 
many  architectural  monument*  by  thin  master,  and 
the  proTinees  are  foil  of  churches  and  other  edifices, 
public  and  jirivate,  planned  by  him.  The  new  mu- 
seum  at  Berlin,  a  splendid  monument  of  art.  was  the 
last  of  his  great  works.  It  vnm  ftntshed  in  1898.  His 
last  and  }>cs!.  jiicture  represents  n  landscape  with 
buiidinga  in  (ireece,  at  the  time  of  her  highest  pros- 
perity. It  was  given  by  the  city  of  Berlin  to  the 
princess  Ixiuisa,  daughter  of  the  king,  when  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Frederic,  son  of  the  iiiog  of  the  Neth(ir- 
lands. 

SCHLEGEL. — ^This  name,  Tso  distinguished  in 
German  literature,  owes  most  of  its  celebrity  to  the 
two  brothers,  Augustus  William  and  Frederic  VOn 
Schlegel.  John  Klias,  their  uncle,  born  in  1718,  at 
Meissen,  was  the  first  Gertnan  dramatic  vmter,  after 
Gryphius,  who  contributed  to  the  advancement  ef 
German  hf!les-.!f'f.tro'T,  Ht'  f!ir»(l  in  1740,  —  His  hr(y~ 
therJolin  Ailolphu.M,  a  poet  and  pulpit  orator,  was 
horn  in  1721  at  Meissen.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  works,  and  made  a  translation  of 
Batteux's  "  Lea  Beaux  Arts  reduits  k  un  inline 
Principe,"  which  he  accompanied  with  notes  and 
treatises  of  his  own.  He  died  in  1 753. — John  Henry, 
the  third  brother,  was  bom  in  1724,  at  Meissen,  and 
died  at  Copenhagen  in  17S0.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  valuable  works  on  Danish,  history,  and  of 
some  tnnsiations  from  English  poets  into  German. 
Augustus  William  and  Fr;  l^ric  wfH'.  the  sons  of 
John  Adolphu*.  The  first  was  born  in  September 
1767,  ftt  mnover,  aod  the  other  in  1772>  at  uie  same 
place.  The  former  early  manifested  a  great  ability 
for  learning  languages,  as  well  as  much  poetical  talent. 
When  dghteea  jnn  old,  he  recited,  at  Hm  hyewm 
of  Hanover,  a  piece  in  hexameters  on  the  birth-day 
of  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  German  poetry,  which  was  justly  admited.  He 
first  studied  theology  at  Gottingen,  but  soon  quitted 
it  fur  philology.  At  Gottingen  he  gaiaed  the  friend- 
ship of  Burger,  who»  in  m  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  poems,  consecrated  him  to  tlie  scrnce 
of  the  Muses,  and  prophesied  his  immortaiily  m  one 
of  the  finest  German  sonnets.  After  leaving  Gottin^ 
gen,  Augustus  William  Schlegel  acted  as  tutor  for 
three  years  in  the  house  of  a  banker  in  Amsterdam. 
He  returned  toUermany,  and  tookpart  in  the"Horae," 
and  Schiller's  "Almanac  of  the  Muses,"  in  which 
his  translations  from  Dante,  with  commentaries,  at- 
tracted particular  attention.  Until  1 799  he  was  oneof 
the  most  active  rantributors  to  the  "  General  literary 
Gazette."  Previous  to  which,  however,  he  began  his 
translation  of  Shakspeare.  We  know  of  no  transla> 
tion  80  perfect  as  this.  It  may  well  be  called  a  Ger- 
man reproduction  of  the  original.  It  has  made  Shak- 
spcarc  a  German  popular  poet  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet.  Schlegel  had 
now  become  a  professor  at  Jetui,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  or,  a'stlieticR,  and,  from  1798  to  1800,  was; 
connected  with  his  brother  in  the  publication  of  "  The 
Athenasum,**  a  critieal  Jonmal,  whidi  did  mneh  to 
promote  a  more  independent  spirit  in  German  litera^ 
ture.  The  first  editions  of  hu  poems  appeared  in 
1 800,  and  Schlegel  became  the  aecond  fatner  of  the 
German  sonnet;  and  in  that  year  be  also  puV/!ish  i 


and  in  his  *' Almanac  of  the  Muses."  In  1796  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  a  play,  to  be  called  "  The 
Knight  of  Malta;"  but  all  his  other  projects  gave 
way  to  "  Wallenstein."  Wallenstein  s  camp  is  a 
striking  introduction  to  the  parts  which  constitute 
the  proper  tragedy.  From  1799  he  lived  in  Wdmar, 
where,  in  1800  and  ISOI,  "  Maria  Stuart"  and  "The 
Maid  of  Orleans"  were  produced.  In  1803  appeared 
The  Bride  of  M esetna,*'  and  his  last  dramatic  worit, 
"  William  Tell,"  in  our  opinion,  is  by  far  the  best  of 
his  tragedies.  Death  prevented  the  completion  of 
lus  "  Aeodo^Demetriui.**  He  also  adapted  Shak- 
speare's  "  Macbeth,"  Gozzi's  "Turandot,"  Racine's 
"  Phaedra*"  &c.,  for  the  stage,  with  which  his  dra- 
matic works  doeed.  He  died  at  Weimar,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1805,  only  forty-sii  years  old,  mourned  by 
all  Germany.  Scniller  hated  nothing  so  much  as 
the  vulgar  or  mean.  He  strove  perpetiially  for  the 
noble  and  the  heautiful ;  hence  that  melancholy  hue 
which  IS  sometimes  spread  over  his  productions. 

SCHIMMELPENNINK,  RUTGER  JAN.  the 
last  chief  magistrate  of  the  repubUc  of  the  United 
Netli  rl  nuis.  or  grand  pensionary  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  He  was  bom  at  Oeventer,  in  Holland,  in 
1761,  and  educated  at  Lcyden,  where  ho  took  bis 
degree  ;  on  which  occasion  he  puhlL-jhed  "  Disser- 
tatio  de  Im()erio  Populari  rite  temperate."  He  after- 
wards practised  at  the  bar  with  much  credit.  In  1798 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France  by  the  Ba- 
tavian republic,  in  which  post  he  acquitted  himself 
with  satuCnction  to  his  country  and  honour  (o  him- 
self. In  tBOl  he  was  accredited  in  ^e  same  dii^ 
ractt-r,  first  to  the  congress  assembled  at  .Amiens,  and 
afterwards  to  England.  The  war  having  again  broke 
out,  SehimrndpenDinkresnniedhisembaaey  to  Frimee. 
In  1805  he  was  created  grand- pensionary  of  Hol- 
land, but  with  different  powers  from  those  anciently 
attached  to  that  character.  This  power,  however, 
ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Louis 
Bonaparte  to  the  throne  of  Holland,  and  Scbimmel- 
pennink  received,  in  lieu  of  his  office,  the  grand-cor- 
']  in  riTtlie  order  of  Holland,  about  that  time  insti- 
tuted, and  became,  by  the  change  of  government,  a 
senator  of  France,  as  well  as  of  Holland,  the  two 
ccmiitries  being  united  !fp  received  also  the  title  of 
count,  with  the  appomiment  of  grand-treasurer  of 
the  three  fleeces.  He  filled  those  offices  down  to  the 
exclusion  of  Napoleon  frorn  the  throne  of  Franre, 
and  voted  for  the  creation  of  a  provisionary  govern- 
ment in  the  latter  instance.  In  April  1814  ne  sent 
in  his  resignation,  and  retired  into  private  life.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1825. 

LSGHINKEL.  CHARLES  FREDERIC,  a  dis- 
tinguished architect  who  was  bom  in  1781  at  New 
Ruppin.  He  lost  his  father  early,  and  studied  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Berlin.  He  afterwards  applied  bim- 
lelf  to  architecture,  went  in  1803  into  Italy  and 
FVance,  and  returned  to  Germany  in  1805.  The 
iisasters  of  Prussia  in  ISOG  were  severely  felt  by  all 
u'chitects,  and  Schinkel  devoted  himself  to  landscape 
painting,  in  which  he  eneeeeded  remarkably  well. 
One  of  his  most  successful  attempts  was  to  represent 
various  historical  periods  in  a  senes  of  pictures. 
When  the  royal  family  letoraed  to  Berlin,  his  pbins 
for  several  arrangements  in  the  royal  palace  were  ap- 
proved by  the  aueen.  In  1819  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment  in  tae  nuniitry  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tores,  and  architecture,  and,  in  this  capn<>itv,  did 

ouch  to  improve  the  style  of  btiilding  in  }m  country,  i  his  poetic  attack  jpn^Kotaebtie.    In  1801  appear«d 
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in  fait  Bodcra  bwtorjr.   In  1812  he  pubbiy  ^ 

"German  Museum,"  snri  pained  the  conndtic? »' 
PriDce  Meiteraich  by  various  diplocoaUc  m^ta,  a 
consequence  of  trhieh  he  was  appoistM  kvam 
counsellor  of  legation  fit  the  diet  in  Fnnkfon  b 
1818  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  beUvdutea- 
tary  of  the  court,  and  counacUor  of  Icfation.  ai 
published  "A  Wpw  nf  the  Present  PttlrtirrLl  RtlkUv' 
aod  his  complete  works.  In  1820  be  uDOtniui 
periodical,  called  **  Concordia,"  intended  to  oaik ai 
various  opinions  on  church  and  slate;  butku  M 
continue  it  lung.  He  also  pubUsheil,  at  amucboisir 
period,  tbe  "  Writings  of  Novalis"  ia  coojuccai 
with  his  friend  Tieck.^and  one  volume  of  Fkraai 
Memoirs  written  by  his  wife.  In  1807;  be  tlwp^ 
lished  a  German  tnuulation  of  "  Coriona,"  be&ti  i 
French  original  appeared.  He  died  in  Ammm^ 
SCHLEIERMACHER.  FREDERIC  IWiltt 
ERNEST,  a  distinjfuished  German  theolcfBSti 
philologist  who  was  bom  at  Arsalan  ia  lUi,"^ 
raeeiTed  Ua  edneation  at  Ae  neademy  «f  At  ll» 
vian  Brethren  at  Niesk)  .  In  1  7S"  heceiu«it.' 
men}beroftliissociety,ieft  Barbj,  where  be  had  i 
tht  study  of  theology,  and  w«m  toHdleie«osias 
it.    In  1704,  after  having  been  employed  as  itsi^k 
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his  "Cliaractrrixtirs  and  Critiques,"  in  two  volumrs,  r  of  all  nations.  His  limited  view?  in  r-^^dlortlirS. 
which  was  followed  by  the  "  Almanac  of  the  Muses,"  after  his  adoption  of  calholiciun,  appear  putKajvf 

published  by  him  and  TWek  together,  which  is  per-  ~   —    — tt.i.ia. 

vaded  by  a  mystico-eymbolical  spirit.  Havinjr  oppa- 
rated  from  bis  wife,  be  went  in  1802  to  Berlin,  where 
he  ddivered  lectnreawliicfa  were  published  in  Europe. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  j  nblication  of  the  paper 
for  the  "  Fashionable  World, '  which  was  opposed  by 
Kofeubtto  s"FMimitlik|«»''  or  "  Laberal ;"  and  a  paper 
war  bej^nn,  not  very  nonoorable  to  the  htter.  In 
1803  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Spanish 
ThMirc^''  eontaining  three  pieces  of  Calderon :  the 
second  appeared  in  1S09.  These  translations  fully 
satisfied  the  high  expectations  which  the  public  had 
formed  from  his  translation  of  Sbakspearc.  In  1805 
he  ti^relled  with  Madame  de  Stael,  and  lived  with 
her  at  Copet,  also  in  Italy,  France,  Vienna,  and  Stock- 
holm, in  his  elegy  to  Rome,  he  celebrates  his  generous 
friend.  He  wrote  many  critiques  during  this  time, 
partly  in  the  "  Jena  Literary  Gazette,"  partly  in  the 
Ht  idelberg  Annals."  In  ISO?  lie  ( )iihl)!.lied  at  Paris 
bis  "  Compansoa  of  the  Pbsedra  of  Euripides  with 
Aat  of  Raeine,"  which  was  written  in  French,  and 
attracted  much  attention  from  the  French  literati. 

In  1808  he  delivered  lectures  on  the  dramatic  art 
in  Vienna,  and  publislMd  them  at  a  later  period,  in 
three  volumes.  They  have  been  translritrrl  intoalmc^t 

all  the  languages  of  Etirope.  in  1813  he  became  a  I  be  was  ordained  a  clergyman  and  appoutcd  u» 
pdiitieal  writer  in  FrmA  and  German,  aeeompanied  |  ant  preacher  at  LandBbeig>on  the  Waita.  fm<!i 

the  thi  n  crown-prince  of  Sweden  as  secretary,  and  tn  iQno  i^aiy^^  mlaittfrin  tm,  .r;?;  « jjrrrat^y 
received  several  orders,  and  the  rank  of  nobility. 
After  the  fidl  of  Napoleon,  he  letnioed  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  after  whose  death,  in  1818,  he  accepted  a 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  which  had 
been  but  a  short  time  aalahlishod.  His  brother 
Frederic  von  Schlegel  was,  a-?  have  already  stated, 
bom  in  1772,  and  was  educated  fur  the  mercantile 
profession.  He,  however,  became  dissatisfied  with 
that  business,  and  his  father  withdrew  him  from  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  allowed 
him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  imme< 
diately  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  by  the  time  he  had  completed  his 
academic  course  of  studies  there  was  no  Greek  or 
Latin  author  of  importance  whom  he  bad  not  read  at 
least  once.  About  1793  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author.  He  contributed  to  several  iieriodicals  of 
reputation^  and  in  1797  produced  his  "  Greeks  and 
Romans."  In  BorKn  he  undertook,  in  eonnasnon 
with  Schleiermacher,  the  translation  of  Plato,  but 
he  soon  abandoned  the  project ;  and  soon  after  ap- 
peared the  ftrat  volnme  of  hia  "Lndnda,"  which  re. 
mained  unfinished,  and  is  reproached  by  many  as  an 
idealization  of  voluptuousness,  in  1800  be  settled  as 
privatdocent  at  Jena,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
as  a  poet,  publishing  his  productions  in  various  pe- 
riodicals, in  18U2  he  lived  some  time  in  Dresden, 
and  then  de&vered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  Paris, 
where  he  also  published  "  Europa,"  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  fine  arts,  and  the  languages  of  tlic 
ooath,  partienlMly  those  of  India.  In  1 8O8  he  pub- 
li^lird  a  treatise  on  thp  Inncniaef  ?.ti;1  wi^dmn  of  the 
Indians.  He  now  returned  to  Germany,  went  over 
with  his  wife  to  tbe  catholic  faith  at  (!^ologne,  and 
repaired  to  Vienna.  In  1809  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment at  tbe  head-quarters  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
whera  ha  draw  np  several  powerful  proclamations. 
When  pesice  was  concluded,  ho  again  delivered  Icc- 
tturcs  m  Vienna,  on  modern  history  and  the  literature 


tal  at  Berha.  Dtningthis  period  he  uaoaktoi  '  Fi» 
cet's  Sermons,"  contributed  to  "The  Atheane.' 
conducted  by  the  two  ScWe^p!*,  and«TDU*TV 
Discourses  on  Religion,"  and  "  The  MoDd^^A 
and  Letters  of  a  Minister  out  of  Berlin."  H< » 
after  undertook  bis  translation  of  Plato,  ui  -'i 
men  have  ever  entered  so  deeply  into  the  t^"^* 
that  great  philosopher.  In  1802  bepabltthNb 
first  "  Collection  of  Sermons,"  which  has  «incf5« 
followed  by  two  others.  In  the  same  year  bt" 
appointed  professor  extraordinarius  of  tbeobp^^ 
Halle,  and  preached  to  the  university.  I»  is' 
when  HaUe  was  separated  from  Prussia,  k« 
to  Berlin,  and  lectured  there,  as  well  u 
with  the  greatest  boldneea»  on  the  exiHtiii  i»»  * 
things,  although  a  hostile  force  under  Dat^e* 
pied  the  city.  In  1809hewas  appointed  pwie'' 
tbe  Trinity  church  in  BeriuD>  and  married.  1b  '^  ^^ 
when  the  new  nnivereity  was  opened  ia  Ihitai^'' 

was  appointed  professor  ordinarius,  as  he  ha" 
at  Halle  during  the  last  part  of  bis  midence  tier 
In  1811  ha  was  deeted  a  member  of  tbe  aeaimf  > 

sciences,  and  in  ISH  secretary  of  the  philow^^ 
class,  when  he  was  released  from  the  duties  *luc^  ^ 
haddiachargedin  the  department  of  puhUc  iutnc  > 
in  the  ministry  of  thr  mtpr-or.  At  ibis  P**** 
wrote  his  "  View  of  the  Study  of  ThMlogy." 
Schmalz  strove  to  lower  tha  deeatad  fceiiB^  ° 
people  after  the  wars  of  isn,  11.  and  15.  toi 
more  conx'enient  for  an  absolute  governmu"-  ■ 
brought  out  a  pungent  reply,  characterijed  It  •  ^ 
t  onic  style  of  reasonmi^  T lis  last  W4)ricvwha''V'^ 
trines  of  the  Christian  Kuith,"  . 

SCHLOSSER.  FREDERIC  CHRISTOPHtij 
distinguished  historical  v.-riter.  '.^  ho  wiS  ^ 
Jena  in  1776,  and  caiiy  showed  a  strong  isd'**'^ 
for  study.   In  1793  he  went  to^ottiogvo  u>it^ 
theoloiry  :  and,  after  acting  for  sc^'cral  y«W* 
nvate  tutor  in  several  lamiiies,  during 
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1m  piweeoteJ  bli  atudies  in  history,  philology,  aad 
philoaophy,  with  great  industry,  and  subsequently 
as  a  teacher  in  classical  schools,  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  histoty  in  the  Lyceum  in  Frankfort,  and  in  1 8 1 7 
in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  Ui«  **  lives  of  Beaa, 
mi  hiter  Martyr."  Ms  ''IMvenal  History,'*  his 
"Gencni]  W^-v  of  tlio  History  and  ('iviliz.ation  r>filie 
Ancients,"  and  bis  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  (Jen- 
tarf,''4isplayan  extsnsive  acquatntaBce  with  the  sub- 
jects, and  much  vigourand  independence  of  tboupht. 
His  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  has  6een 
translated  into  French. 

SCHMIDT,  MICHAEL  IGNATIUS,  a  German 
historian,  who  was  born  in  1736,  at  Amstein,  in 
Wnnburg.  and  studied  theology  to  tlw  catholic  se- 
minaryat  Wtvzburg.  During  the  seven  rears'  war.  he 
went  to  Snabia,  received  a  benefice,  anti  in  1771  was 
made  librarian  of  the  university  at  WurzVturg.  He  re- 
ceived by  degrees  higher  anpoiatmenta  in  that  sove* 
TCign  bishopric,  did  nrach  wr  edoesfloti,  mnd  In  1778 
began  the  ])iiljlirritj(in  of  liis  "  German  IlLnriry,"  ttj 
which  he  de%'oted  the  remainder  of  his  life.    The  em- 
press of  Austria  WM  anrioits  to  have  hiin  in  lier  ser- 
vice, and  caused  him  to  be  appointed  F  iperintendpnt 
of  the  ardiives.   J  oseph  II.  made  htm  teacher  of  h  i  a- 
tory  to  his  mpbew,  aftenraids  smpsrar  Fhincis  I 
After  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  at  Vienna,  be  died 
there  ia  1794.     Schmidt  was  the  first  who  wrote 
a  really  good  histoiy  of^the  German  nation;  his 
pndecessors  only  gave  the  history  of  the  empe- 
rors, of  the  empire,  or  the  estates.    His  chief  aim 
to  show  how  the  Germans  )yi  caiiic  what  they 
are )  and  he  executed  hia  plan  with  taste,  judgment, 
amd  •  phflosophical  spirit.   Hit  croditioa  was  great, 
tnit  in  the  account  of  the  reformation  he  ia  net  al- 
ways impartial  or  faithful.    This  extensive  work 
was  published  at  Ulm,  and  later  at  Vienna.  The 
■\'ienna  edition  of  the  rnrly  history  is  in  eight  vo- 
1  uTiT  s  ;  of  the  modern  history  in  seventeen.  Dresch's 
'  History  of  Germany  sinct  iht  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,"  is  a  coatiaiutioiiof  the  work  of  Sekmidt  and 
MUlbiller. 

SCHNEIDER,  JOHN  GOTTLOB.— Tliis  cele- 
bratcd  philologist  was  born  at  Kolm  in  1763.  and  stu- 
died under  Emesti  at  Leipsic,  where  a  wealthy  relation 
in  Dresden  supported  him.  His  first  publication  was 
"  Observations  on  Anacreon,"  and  soon  after  which 
h«  WMit  to Gottingen,  and  gained  the fimmrof  Heyne, 
who  recommended  him  to  Brunck,  whom  be  accom- 
panied to  Strasburs.  to  assist  him  in  the  publioition 
<]f  hb  "  Analeeta.^*  He  lived  fai  this  phics  three 
yrrtrT,  nnd  tfi.-n  received  an  invitation  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  there,  with 
H  ni nek ,  poMislisd  "  Oppisn."  For  thiity-foar veavs 
Schneider  was  prof''«sor  of  ancient  hnfruafres  tnere, 
antJ  published  a  great  numl)er  of  rruital  editions  of 
the  ancient  classics.  He  apjiHr  l  liimself  especially 
x>  those  works  of  antiquity  which  related  to  natund 
icience,  as  JEVnn*a  '*  History  of  Beasts,"  and  Nican- 
ler's  two  didactic  poems  on  medicine,  with  tlic  Gret-k 
Scholia,  and  the  Periphrasis  of  Eutecnius.  His 
*  Hiatoria  Amphibioram,*'  of  which  the  two  fint 
''olumes  appeared  in  177n,  from  unfavouraMe  circum- 
iCances,  was  not  completed.  After  thirty  years  of 
aboar,  he  published  the  nine  remaining  books  of 
irietotle,  containing  the  *' History  of  Beasts;"  alwo 
be  phrsical  and  meteorological  works  of  Epicurus, 
be  **  Analects,"  relating  to  the  metallurgy  of  the 
neteatar  the  **  Eekc«  Pbysiov/'  ftc  His  ascellsnt 


Greek  Lexicon,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  is  the  basi*)  of  that  of  Paaaow,  and  of  the 
English-Greek  Lexicon  of  Donnegan,  (London, 
1331.)  It  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  langnsige  ia 
Germany.  He  also  edited  ^^pelitica]  works  <^ 
Aristotle;  llif  ^voik-:  of  Xenophon,  .Tsop,  the 
"  Pseudo-Orpbeus,"  the  "  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticse," 
Vitruvios,  Theophrsstos,  and  other  writers.  When 
the  university  was  removed,  in  1811,  from  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder  to  Brei<lau,  Scimeider  went  thither,  and 
was  made  chief  librarian,  in  additten  t0  his  odisr 
office.    He  died  there,  in  January  1822. 

SCHNEIDER,  EULOGIUS,  a  German  pnest, 
who  was  vicar  to  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Strau. 
burg,  and  afterwards  public  accuser  before  the  cri« 
minal  tribunal  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  This  man  was 
one  of  the  most  pernicious  agents  of  Robespierre  and 
his  confedsfatss.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  St. 
Jnst  and  Lsbas,  eoimidssioMn  from'  the  conrentioa 
[It  Stra^lnir^  Schneider  proceeded  through  the  de- 
partment with  a  bodv  of  troops,  and  ioUtnved  by  the 
guillotine,  on  which  ne  imnolalsd  odasns  of  vmf 
rank,  sex,  and  age,  whcrp  interest  or  revenge  fur- 
nisiied  the  slightest  motive  for  tbeir  executtoo. 
Schneider  was  UHnit  to  sst  on  foot  noyades  at  SttBS- 
burtr,  !-itnilar  to  those  of  Nantes,  when  he  was  cut 
short  m  his  career.  St.  Jnst  and  Lebas,  displeased, 
not  by  his  crimes,  but  by  his  arrogance,  had  him  ar» 
rested  in  December  1793,  and  conveyed  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  condemned  by  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal, and  guillotined  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

SCHNORR.  V£1T  JULIUS  VOiN  KAJROLS- 
FELD,  an  hisierieal  printer,  who  was  bom  in  March 
1794  at  I,eipsic,  where  his  father  was  director  of  the 
royal  academy  of  arts.  Julitu  Schnorr  early  showed 
indications  ot  talent.  In  hb  rixtesnA  year  he  went 
with  his  two  elder  brotVicrt?  to  Viennn,  ^^-hcrc  Vic  sTip- 
ported  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing.  Michael 
Angelo^a  powerful  genius  at  first  attracted  him,  but 
by  degrees  he  hecamr  nndfridcr?  as  to  the  style  which 
he  should  adopt,  and  Ihh  mternal  struggle  was  80 
great  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  art 
in  despair,  and  becoming  a  meclumic,  when  his  fa- 
ther's counsels  eneonrsged  him  to  go  on.  He  was 
now  attracted  by  the  old  German  school — a  school 
wliich  has  great  merits,  but  was  at  that  time,  liko 
many  other  tilings,  of  a  peculiarly  German  charaetsr, 
the  '^ubi  ct  of  cvaggerated  admiration,  nn  rirrount  of 
the  great  incentives  to  patriotism  furnished  by  the 
eirenmelance^  of  the  time.  Scbnorr,  like  many 
others,  now  t  lought  that  the  ideal  of  painting  was 
to  be  found  in  tlie  simplicity  and  naVvet^,  but  at  the 
same  time  close  adherence  to  reality,  and  want  of 
elevation,  which  characlcrize  this  school ;  but  a  jour- 
ney to  Italy  inspired  bun  with  juHter  ideas.  On  the 
way  he  sketched  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  which  he 
finished  for  a  Scotch  gentleman.  Soim  after  tho 
Marehese  Massimi  engaged  him  to  paint  scenes  from 
Ariosto  in  fresco,  in  the  centre  saloon  of  his  villa  at 
Rome.  After  several  interruptions  from  the  Roman 
fever  Schnorr  eompletsd  the  petntiiige  xn  1895.  They 
were  tlie  t'nr't  antiong  the  prodtictions  of  the  threo 
partpers  empioyed  in  adorning  the  tilla,  breathing  a 
truly  great  ><pirit.  Sliortly  after  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia called  him  to  Munich,  where  he  empleyodbim  ' 
to  paint  scenes  from  the  Nibeiongenlied. 

SCHORN,  MARTIN,  one  of  &e  earlietkoadiMet 
distinKQishod  Geimaa  fMoiilsct.    Ho  wm  bom  al 
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SCHOLL,  MAXIMILIAN— 

Colml  nA,  and  died  in  1486  at  Colmar  The  Italians 
called  him  Ouon  Martino,  or  Martino  d'Anversa. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  his  paintin^^s,  chiefly 
on  scriptural  subjects,  are  known  to  !)e  still  in  ctis-i- 
ence.  Scboen  was  remarkable  for  richness  ol  inven- 
tion, and  for  the  life  of  hin  figures. 

SCHOLL,  MAXIMILIAN  SAMSON  FREDE- 
RIC,  a  dtstioiraithed  lawyer,  author,  bookseller,  and 
diplomatist,  who  was  born  in  1706  at  a  village  in 
I<>'as8att-Saarbruck.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered the  mivermty  of  Stnuburff.  He  aAenmrde 
became  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  lady  nanu  J  Krodk,  nnct 
accompanied  her  and  her  family  in  their  travels 
through  Franco  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Stras- 
burg  in  1790,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  law.  The 
reigu  of  terror  drove  him  to  Switzerland,  but  after 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  1795  he  retained  to  his 
Cevintry,  and,  witn  a  man  named  Decker,  established 
a  printing-office  and  bookseller's  shop  at  Basic.  After 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  Decker  sold  his  share  in  the 
concera,aQd  SchoUremoredthieestiibliahiiieDt  to  Paris. 
At  the  entnnceof  the  alliee  into  Finis  be  was  })kced, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  Ae  Idng ,  he  renaiaed  in  the  Praariui 
legation.  After  many  diplomatic  missions  he  was  in 
lb  19  appointed  a  privy  counsellor  in  Berlin,  and  re- 
ceived several  other  important  appointments.  Of 
many  excellent  works  which  he  wrote  and  published 
we  will  mention  his  "  Uistoire  de  la  Liittrature  Ro- 
maine,"  "Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Grecque,"  "Con- 
pte  de  Vienne,"  "  Annuaire  GcnealoKique,"  "  Ta- 
bleau des  Peupies  qui  habiteni  I'Europe."  His  con- 
tinuation of  Koch's  "  Histoire  des  Traite  de  Paix"  is 
a  valuable  work.  The  "  Arcfaivca  Politiques"  fonns 
a  supplement  to  it. 

SCHOMBERG,  FREDERIC  HERMANN, 
DUKK  OF,  a  distinguished  military  officer,  who 
wae  anattva  of  Germany,  and  bora  abont  1619,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Count  Schomherg  by  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Dudley.  He  began  bis  mditary  career  under 
Frederic  prince  of  Orufra.  and  afterwards  went  to 
Trance,  where  he  hecMm*'  acquainted  with  the  prince 
of  Coudc  and  Marshal  I'ureniie.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed in  Portugal,  and  established  the  independence 
of  that  kingdom,  obliging  the  Spaniards  to  rpr()irrti<ie 
the  claims  of  the  house  of  Braganza.  lie  commanded 
the  French  army  in  Catalonia  in  1672,  and  was  after- 
wards employed  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  obliged 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  raiae  tile  siege  of  Maestricnt. 
For  these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  staff  of 
a  UMurshal  of  France  in  1675;  but  on  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantee,  Maiihal  Schomberg,  who  wae 
a  protcstant,  quittcrl  tlio  French  sernce,  nnrl  went  Jo 
Portugal.  Being  altio  driven  from  that  country  on 
account  of  hie  religion,  he  retired  to  Holland,  and 
KubsequenfTv  enp^'^ed  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.  He  came  to  England  m  lOii&^witb 
William  111  ,  and,  after  the  revolution,  was  created 
a  duke,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  loo,OOor  He  was 
sent  to  Ireland  in  the  following  year  to  oppose  the 
partisans  of  James  II.  Being  joined  by  Kmg  Wil- 
liam, he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in 
which  he  toct  hie  life  on  the  let  of  July,  1 690,  owing, 
it  is  i^aid,  to  an  accidental  shot  from  his  own  troops, 
as  he  was  passing  the  river  to  attack  the  enemr. 

SCHOREEL,  JOHN,  a  diettnfniahed  Dutch 
rsiritfr,  who  receiver";  nninr  finin  Schoreel,  a  vil- 
lage near  Alkmacr,  h  bete  he  was  burn  in  1495.  His 
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love  of  paintinir  a]ipf»ared  in  his  boyish  gpom.  He 
copied  every  pamted  window,  and  covered  mthci^ 
cate  figures  every  hom-inkilaBd  that  am  is  In 
wnv  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he«K)tlind 
uitii  tliu  painter  Wdliatn  Cornebs,  and,  three  ran 
after,  he  travelled  to  Amsterdam  and,  eoteied  \k 
^rtabUshment  of  Jacob  Cornelia^  one  of  ths  asit  ce- 
lebrated painters  and  engravetaon  wood  ef  dntpb- 
riod.  Here  he  spent  several  years.  He  next  r^pjirr; 
to  the  first  of  the  masters  then  bring,  John  of  Ui- 
bnse,  in  Utndit  The  dieordeily  hf e  of  Us  sn 
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3ULceH.->iv'ely,  many  large  cities,  where  there  s«r 
painters  of  eminence,  espeeiallj  CoiofBS  and  ^at. 
where  he  studied  architecture  and  perspectivs..  Hi 
also  visited  Diirer  in  Nuremberg,  and  was  reontd 
kindly.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Schoreel  pasMd 
through  Carinlbia  to  Venice.  One  of  his  couttf 
men,  m  a  monastery  there,  persuaded  him  to  nwfct- 
take  a  pilgrimage  with  him  to  Palestine.  For  tam 
years  he  remauied  within  the  waUa  of  Jenuskn, 
sketching  viewe  of  ^e  city  and  enrrouadtag  esasOy; 
and  a  large  painting,  probably  by  him,  is  still  in  tU 
church,  in  the  place  where  Cbriet  u  said  to  bate  bsis 
boni.  On  iue  vetorn  he  tpent  aone  tine  at  ttsia 
which  he  j)ainted,  together  with  the  surroQT;r!r-< 
country;  aud  afterwards  at  Rome,  among  iki  v\sii 
of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Giubo,  tili  Aikas 
VI.,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  nsrfnded  the  papal  ckaia 
1622,  and  committed  to  him  the  supennttKina 
of  the  Belvedere.  The  death  of  Adrian,  the  foUo*- 
ing  year,  induced  Schoreel  to  return  boeoe  tbraofii 
France  and  Amsterdam .  He  now  executed  smf 
s})lendid  paintings  in  Utrecht,  afterward*  w  H»- 
lem,  and,  from  tinie  lo  timt,  in  other  dam  ia  tis 
Nedierlandi.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  ISfiS.  Httf 
been  compared  with  John  vanEyck,  whom  be«^o»3rt 
in  splendour  and  truth  of  colouring,  lo  expresueo.^ 
warmth  of  repreaentation ;  and,  at  the  nosi.«w  in- 
ferior to  hira  only  in  the  execution  of  partic«lsr 
Unhappily,  the  rage  of  the  fanatios,  in  a  subsqoHt 
age,  for  destroying  pictoree,  was  btal  ta  nnf 
most  valuable  works. 

SCHREVELIUS,  CORNELIUS,  a leani?acna. 
who  waa  bom  at  Harlem  about  Hi«  hiK? 

was  rector  of  the  school  of  Leydeo,  in  which  «&» 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  1642.  TV  ha* 
had  taken  his  degree  in  medicine  ;  but  on  Lj  p»» 
motion  to  the  ichool.  he  turned  his  attcnt>iw»c^ 
sively  to  daaaical  oamdta,  ia  the  eonraeof  ^MAm 
published  several  1  flriorum  editions  of  tie  elusia- 
which  display  more  industry  than  taste  or  jodipMCi 
Hte  name  ie  now  principally  known  bv  a  wtti  a»- 
Latin  Dictinnary,  which  has  been  oftfn  rfpmt"^ 
in  most  countries  of  Europe.  An  ediika.  "ri 
great  improveneiite.  by  Fleary-Ladhsae.  ap|x«ns 
in  Paris  in  1820;  and  it  has  been  tran»htid 
Knglish,  with  very  extensive  additions  and  imp^'  ' 
ments,  hy  .K  iin  Pickering.    He  died  in  l667- 

SCUUBART,  CHRIb-HAN  FREDERIC  DiJ* 
lEL,  a  German  poet  of  much  natural  takat,  h*«« 
defective  education  and  an  irregular  life.  ^ 
bom  in  17^9,  at  Oberaoatheim,  in  Suabia.  Ht  ^ 
gan  the  etudy  of  theology  at  Jena  w  17M,  let  m 
dissipation  involved  him  in  manv  difTicuUif*  Fa? 
some  time  he  tupported  himself  oy  preackcf:  ^ 
mo^  for  whidi  M  had  much  talent,  drrv  >d) 
from  theology  5  and  in  iTCs  he  brm-rp  Jji-fftc"- J* 
music  at  Lud  wigs  burg,  near  htuttgard.  b<a 
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liimself  up,  more  and  more,  to  dissipation,  so  that 
he  WM  imphioned  for  some  Uw»,  uad  exUed  from 
WittenlMrir-  He  now  lived  ui  unwttkd  Ufe.raduii. 

dcrtook  various  employments,  which  he  was  aUvays 
obiigeti  to  resign  on  account  of  his  irr^ulsr  Ufe,  his 
•Macka  upon  the  clergy,  &e.  Hit  ehrm^cie  beouM  • 
pmmlar  iournal.  But  in  1777  he  was  seduced  intothe 
Wnrtemberg  territory,  and  arrested  on  account  of 
•ooe  things  which  he  had  written.  Ho  ramifaied  ten 
years  in  prison  at  Hohenatperg,  but  was  liberated  at 
the  request  of  Mad.  Karschtn.and  made  director  of  the 
music  of  the  ducal  theatre  at  Stnttgnd.  He  began 
sereral  works,  but,  before  they  were  completed,  he 
died,  in  1791.  His  poems,  which  contain  much  in- 
Hated  and  unpolished  matter, — interspersed,  how- 
ever,  with  many  flashes  of  genius.—wan  pablished 
at  Fknldbft  on  the  Maine,  m  1787,  in  two  volumes. 
His  miscellaneous  works  were  published  by  his  son. 

SCHULTENS.  ALBEKl',  a  celebrated  onentalist, 
wlio  wu  bom  at  Groningen  in  KM,  itudied  Um- 
ology  and  Arabic  at  that  place,  at  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  became  a  preacher  in  1711,  professor  of  the 
oriental  languages  in  1713,  and  in  1717  university 
meacher  at  Franeker.  His  chief  works,  "  Origines 
rlebr8e3e,"and  "  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguae 
Hebraicae,"  had  an  important  influence  on  the  study 
of  eastern  laogiiitfes.—Hisson,  John  Jacob  Schultens. 
was  the  rathor  of  several  learned  disserutions  and 
treatises  —Ilrnry  .Mliert  Schultens,  a  son  of  thelatter, 
who  was  bom  at  Hrrboro  in  1749,  and  was  educated 
at  Leyden.  wliero  he  stndied  Arabieand  Hebrew,  and 
afterwards  became  a  commoner  in  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
then.  On  his  return  to  H^and,  he  was  chosen 
professor  of  the  nriental  languages  at  Amsterdam, 
where  lie  resided  untd  the  death  of  his  father,  whom 
iie  .ifterwards  succeeded  at  Leyden.  He  died  in 
i793.^  Besides  his  Arabian  Anthology,  he  published 
tn  edition  of  Pilpay's  Fables,  and  a  supplement  to  the 
"  Bibliotheque  OnenUle"  of  D'Harbebt. 

SCHURMANN,  ANNE  MARIA,  a  celebrated 
Utonry  lady,  who  was  bora  at  Cologne  m  1 607. 
iter  puento  ««w  pralntaiili  of  Mgh  nuik,  who  h«i 


ker  edocatioB  conducted  by  the  first  masters ;  and  so 
woU  dad.thn  frafit  bj  dmr  iaatnietion  thalatamy 
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early  period  of  life  she  was  mistress  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Synac,  and  Arabian  lanymges.  In  addition 
towhidi,  she  waa  well  versed  m  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving,  which  union  of  talents  pro- 
cured her  the  appellation  of  the  modern  Sappho. 
After  the  death  of  her  father  she  left  Cologne,  and 
settled  at  Utrecht  with  her  mother,  and  devoted  her 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  the  arts.  She 
corresponded  with  men  of  letters  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  was  visited  by  Queen  Christina  and  other  dis- 
tinguished pertionuges.  in  1653  she  formed  a  con- 
nexion with  the  celebrated  mystic  Labadie,  and  was 
believed  to  be  secretly  married  to  him.  She  embraced 
his  principles,  and  lived  for  some  years  with  him  at 
Altona  in  llolslein,  where  he  died  m  1674.  Imme- 
diately after  this  event,  she  assembled  fais  follower^ 
and  condtwtod  them  to  Wivevt,  in  Frieshnd,  whero 
her  own  death  took  place  in  167^.  Mademoiselle 
Schurmann  published  many  learned  works  :  among 
them  we  may  mention  her  "  Opuscula  Hebraea,  Graeca* 
I>atina.  Gallica,  Prosaica  et  Metrica,"  and  her  disser- 
tation entitled  "De  Ingenii  Muliebri^  ad  Doctrinam 
et  Meliores  Litteras  Antitudine." 

sen  UYLER,  i'HlLlP,  a  distinguished  American 
revolutionary  general,  who  was  born  at  Albany,  New 
York,  in  1731,  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family. 
He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  war  which  commenced 
at  Lake  George  in  1775.  When  quite  young  be 
became  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislature,  and 
was  eminent  for  his  inteUi|^ence  and  influence.  To 
him  and  Governor  Qioton  it  ww  chieiy  owing  that 
the  province  made  an  carly  and  decided  resistance 
to  those  British  mtasnrss  which  termioated  in  the 
independence  of  tho  colonies.  When  tlie  revolution 
commenced,  he  was  appointed  a  major-general,  and 
was  directed  to  proceed  immediately  from  New  York 
to  'Hconderoga,  to  secure  the  lakes,  and  make  pre- 
parations for  entering  Canada.  Being  taken  ill  in  Sep- 
tember, the  command  devolved  upon  Montgomery. 
On  his  recovery,  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to  tho 
management  of  the  afiairs  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments. And  he  gave  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  Indian  concerns.  On  the 
approach  of  Burgoyne  in  177  7,  he  made  every  exertion 
toobitmet  his  progreset  but  die  evaenation  of  Tbmi- 
deroga  by  St.  Clair  occasioning  unreasonable  jea- 
lousies in  regard  to  Schuyler  in  Hew  England,  he 
was  anpeneded  by  General  Cfolet  hi  August,  and 
an  enquiry  was  directed  by  congress  to  be  made  into 
lua  conduct.  He  was  afterwards,  though  not  in  the 
r^fular  service,  very  useful  to  his  countrj  in  tiM 
military  transactions  of  New  York.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  congress ;  and,  when  the  goverameot 
of  the  United  States  commenced  its  operation  in 
17B9,  he  was  appointed  a  senator  in  the  national 
legislature.  He  was  cfaoacn  a  eecood  time,  in  1797, 
to  the  same  station.  In  the  senate  of  New  York  he 
contributed,  probably  more  than  any  other  man,  to 
the  code  of  faiwe  adopted  by  tlie  state.  He  died  at 
his  seat  near  Albany,  on  the  Ifith  of  November,  1804, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed 
great  strength  of  mind  and  purity  of  intention.  la 
the  contrivance  of  plans  of  public  utility  he  was  wiae 
and  circumspect,  and,  in  their  execution,  enterprising 
and  persevering. 

SCHWARTZ,  BERTHOLD.— This  celebrated 
ecclesiastic  was  bora  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury.  He  was  a  monk  of  Cologne,  and  has  lieen 
ngaided  aa  the  iiiTanlor  of  gunpowder  and  fire-anne. 
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H6  if  siud  to  have  been  mixing  together  the  ingre- 
dients of  gunpowder^ — vis.  nitre,  sulphur,  and  Char- 
cot,— in  an  mm  mortar,  m  the  prosecntion  of  aome 
alchemical  researches,  when  the  composition  explofl- 
ed»  from  an  accidental  spark  occasioned  by  the  col- 
liaion  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.   The  former  hmtg 
driven  forcibly  to  a  distance,  Bertbold  thence  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  pieces  of  artillery.  Such 
ia  dia  atory  commonlf  told  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, said  to  have  occurred  in  the  early  port  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  There  is,  however,  much  discre- 
pancy in  the  accounta  of  this  discovery ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  1292,  wn  ao> 
quaintedwith  an  inflammable  compoaitkMi  rimilirlo 
gunpowder,  the  knowledge  of  which  Europaana  ap- 
pear (o  have  derived  from  the  orientala. 
^GHWABTZBNBERO,  CHARLES  PHILIP, 
PRINCE  OF,  n  celebrated  Austrian  field-marshal,  who 
was  born  at  Vienna  in  1771,  and  served  in  the  early 
waraoftlwFirMicfa  revolution,  inwMAlwdfatiqgubhed 
himself  on  several  occaaiona.   In  \W5  ho  was  at 
the  head  of  a  division  under  General  Mack,  and  at 
'Ufan  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian 
forces.    After  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided, 
he  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
n  body  of  cavalry.   Hk  battle  of  Austerlitx,  at  which 
he  was  present,  was  fousht  againat  hia  advice,  before 
Bennigsen  and  the  archduke  Charles  had  come  up. 
In  1808  Schwartzenberg  was  ambassador  to  the 
Rnawan  court,  and  in  1809  commanded  the  rear, 
guard  alter  the  battle  of  Wagram.  in  die  campaign 
in  1812  he  commanded  the  Austrian  auxibary  corps 
of  30,000  men  in  Galida, — which,  however,  remain- 
ed  almeat  entirely  inactive, — and  at  the  cloee  of  the 
year  be  received  tbe  marshal's  staff.    In  1813  he 
was  ap|)ointed  to  command  the  army  of  observation 
in  Bohemia ;  and  after  the  dedanitio«  of  wm  by 
Austria,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  named  general- 
issimo of  the  allied  forces.   After  Nanoleon'a  return 
fraim  Elba,  he  commanded  the  allied  forces  on  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  but  the  conteatwas  decided  at  Water- 
loo without  his  participation.    The  prince  died  in 
1820.    Many  of  bis  military  dis])ositi()n>i  have  been 
cenaniedt  and  Napoleon  declared  that  he  could  not 
command  6000  men. 

SCHWEIGHAUSFR,  JOHN,  a  distinguished 
German  philologist,  who  was  bom  at  Strasburg  in 
1742,  ana  became  professor  of  the  Greek  and  orien- 
lil  languages  in  that  place  in  1778.  He  published 
valuable  editions  of  Polybius,  Athenaeus,  Arrian, 
Epietetus,  &c.,  and  eapecially  of  Herodotus.  His 
academical  writings  were  published  in  1807,  and  in 
1824  appeared  his  "  Lexicon  Herodotum."  He  died 
in  1830. 

SCHWERIN.  KURT  CHRISTOPHER,  a  Pma. 
sian  field-marshal,  who  waa  bom  in  1684  in  Swe- 

dish  Pomerania,  and,  after  liaving  served  in  tbe 
Dutch  armies,  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1720, 
iriA  die  rank  of  major-general.  Ftaderie  If.,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1740,  esteemed  bim  very 
highly,  created  him  field-marshal  and  count,  and 
gave  nim  the  command  of  hia  foreea  in  the  Austrian 
successioa mr  in  1741.  In  17SG  he  was  again  placed 
in  command  of  one  of  the  Prussian  armies,  and  fell 
at  the  bead  of  bis  troops,  before  Prague,  in  1757. 

SCOrr,  SIR  WALTER.— This  illustrious  Scot- 
tish \vriter  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15tb  of 
August,  1777.  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Scott, 
Eaq.,  writer  to  the  Signet,  by  Anne*  daugliter  of 


PHILIP-^  SCOTT,  SIR  WALTER. 

Dr.  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  the  pncticisf 
phjrie  in  the  university  of  Edinboigh.  TUi  1%, 
who  received  an  excellent  education,  hved  ia  hMk 

of  familiar  intercourse  with  tbe  best  literary  aodi^ 
which  that  city  then  produced.  Mrs.  Scott  posMMH 
superior  mtml  talents,  bad  •  good  taste  for  potty, 
and  great  conversational  powers.  She  i«  tui  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  in  her  youth  with  .S]iu 
Ramsay,  Beattie,  Blacklock,  and  other  Scot^  sn* 
thors  of  the  last  century;  and  independeatly  of  <k 
influence  which  her  own  talents  and  aequirewoa 
may  have  given  her  in  training  the  opening  mxu  i 
her  distinguished  aon,  it  ia  obvione  that  ha  aiost  km 
been  greatly  inddited  to  her  for  trie  inlndMtekh 
early  life,  into  the  Uterary  and  intellectmlaadM^rf 
which  ahe  and  her  near  relatione  wen  onMMMi> 


Sir  Walter  was  connected,  both  by  the  fstbernJ 
mother's  side,  with  several  Scottish  families  of »-  I 
dent  lineage  and  renown.  Hia  maternal  graodnote  | 
was  a  daughter  of  Swinton  of  Swinton.  a  bordtf 
family  whose  chivalric  ancestor  he  haa  aUbnui*  1 
hia  drama  of  «*  Hafidon  Hill and  throoeh  hisfiiAff  I 
he  was  descended,  though  more  remotely,  fipcwn  tbf 
Scotts  of  Harden,  in  which  race  the  chi^taioihip  . 
that  doughty  border  clan  is  understood  to  nak. 
It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  bis  more  imat-  f 
diate  ancestor  in  this  warlike  line  was  a  quakv.  | 
This  schismatic,  to  whom  his  illustrioos  dtsceihit 
has  humorously  referred  in  some  of  his  firtilissi 
works,  was  Walter  Scott,  of  Raebum,  thin) 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Scott,  of  Harden.    He  fired  it  *« 
time  of  the  restoration,  and,  haviog  smhrae^ 
the  teneta  of  quakerism,  he  was  on  dm  aecossc 
most  ini(iiiiti)iisly  persecuted  liy  the  (jovemment 
the  day.   He  was  mipnsoned  lirst  in  tbe  tolbootko^ 
Edinburgh,  and  afkeiwarda  in  the  gaol  of  Jedtaqk 
where  even  bis  own  family  were  denied  accw  w 
him.    What  was  still  more  cruelly  oppressive,  iu 
three  children  were,  by  an  edict  of  the  Scotch  prfj 
council,  removed  altogether  out  of  his  control,  m  | 
placed  for  their  education,  at  his  expense,  undtftk* 
tuition  of  other  relatives,  with  a  view  to  imbac  tiwa  ' 
with  principles  altogether  alien  to  those  thdr 
had  conscientiously  adopted.   And  this  oort  v*^ 
trary  purpose,  it  appears,  was  fully  attained;  for  t^ 
qvaker  Walter'a  three  chiUMi  becana  aach  stun 


SCOTT,  sir; 

Jacobitei,  that  the  second  son,  who  was  great  grand> 
lather  to  the  pott,  in  teetimony  of  his  devotion  to  the 
unhappy  hovue  of  Stmrt,  boond  himwlf  at  the  re- 
volution, by  a  vow,  which  he  kept  till  his  dying  day, 
never  to  shave  his  beard  till  the  exiled  race  wei-e 
restored  to  the  British  dmniet  and  from  this  cir< 
cumstance  he  acquired  among  his  compatriots  on  the 
border  the  name  of  Beardie.  iStroDg  Jacobite  pre- 
dileetiont  thus  beeamo  bereditary  in  the  family,  and 
descended  to  the  infant  poet,  mingled  with  all  the 
endeanog  and  exciung  assuciatiuns  of  family  pride 
and  fsodal  tniAtion.  Like  many  other  distinguished 
persons,  however,  Scott  in  his  boyhood  was  subject 
to  precarious  health— a  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned his  removal  from  the  confinement  of  his 
father's  house,  in  the  CollcKe-Wynd  at  Edinburgh, 
to  lus  grandfather's  residence  among  the  romantic 
hills  of  Roxburghshire.  Here,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  he  wandered,  and  by  Smaylhobne  Tower, 
a  deserted  little  border-fort,  musing  upon  many  an 
olden  legend.  How  vividly  these  scenes  dwelt  upon 
his  youthful  mind,  may  be  seen  in  his  poetry,  and 
no  where  more  conspicuously  than  in  "  M wiMdn  t**-— 


WALTBB. 


••  Thus  whilst  I  ope  the  measuni  wild, 
or  Ulei  which  charmed  me  when  a  child  ( 
Rude  though  they  l>e.  still  with  the  cblas 

Return  the  thoin;hti  of  purly  lime; 
And  ft'clings  r'lUBCil  in  lifi' >  lirj'.  ilay 
(!low  in  Ihf  line,  and  prorapt  the  Uy; 
Thfti  rise  tho»e  craxs,  that  mountain  tower, 
^Vt,lch  chatm'd  my  fancy's  wak'ning  huur." 

The  tower  of  Smaylholme,  perched  high  amid  the 
crags,  overlooks  the  country  io  ererv  direction. 
Defended  on  three  sides  by  a  morass  and  precipitous 
cliffs.  It  is  accessible  only  by  a  steep  and  a  rocky 
path  from  the  west.  Atthoiigh  partially  in  ruins, 
the  traveller  miprht  not  long  ago  have  climbed  up  to 
the  bartizan  at  the  summit  of  the  afitlt.  The  charm 
of  the  spot  would  certainly  not  be  thrainished  in  tbe 
mind  of  Scott,  by  the  recollection  that  the  tower, 
together  with  the  adjoining  lands,  was  the  property 
of  his  relation,  Mr.  Scott,  of  Harden.  Hither,  after 
long  previous  wandering,  he  would  scramble  up,  car- 
rying with  him  a  store  of  books  toeh  as  b«  delighted 
to  dream  over.  Tlie  j)lace  formed  a  kind  of  jjoetical 
observatory,  where  he  watched  the  varied  aspects  of 
the  landscape,  nowdailiened  by  the  sweeping  storm 
that  howled  through  the  desolate  fortress,  and  now 
cheered  by  the  shifting  sunlight  of  an  April  or  an 
October  day.  The  seeneofhis  noble banad,"llie  Eve 
of  St.  John,"  was  laid  here.  These  poetic  visions, 
however,  were  not  tbe  best  preparation  for  a  course 
of  edneation  at  the  Edinburgh  high  school,  where 
Scott  was  duly  entered.  Tlie  colloquies  of  Corde- 
rius,  Cesar's  commentaries,  and  Cornelius  Nepos, 
were  not  half  so  eoolhinf  to  the  mind  of  thejoung 
wholer  M 

«•  psiriot  liallles  wen  of  oM 

By  Wallace  wight,  and  Brace  the  bold* 
Stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor 
To  fi{|ht  each  combat  o'er  and  o'er. 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid. 
The  mimic  rsnks  of  war  display 'd." 

One  of  the  first  persons  who  discovered  the  dawn- 
ing of  yonng  Scott's  genius  was  a  Mrs.  Cockbum. 
She  thus  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  dated  1777  : — 

•  •  •  •  "  Ilast  night  supped  at  Mr.  Walter 
Scott's.  He  has  the  most  extraonUnary  genius  of  a 
hoy  I  ever  saw.  He  was  reading  a  poem  to  his 
mother  when  I  went  in.  I  made  him  read  on ;  it 
wMthedetcriptioaofaihiimndc.  Hie  paite  rate 


with  the  storm.    He  lifted  his  eyes  and  hands. 

*  There's  the  mast  gone,'  says  he ;  '  crash  it  goes  !— 
they  will  all  perish ! '  After  his  agitation,  he  tnmi 

to  me.  'That  is  too  melancholy,  says  he ;  '  I  had 
better  read  you  something  more  amusing.'  I  pre- 
ferred a  little  chat,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  MiltOll 
and  other  books  he  was  readin|jr,  wiiich  he  gave  me 
wonderfully.  One  of  his  observations  was,  'How 
strange  it  is  that  Adam,  just  new  come  into 
the  world,  should  know  every  thing — that  must 
be  the  poet's  fancy,'  says  he.  But  when  he  was 
told  he  was  created  perfect  by  God,  he  instantly 
yielded.  When  taken  to  bed  last  night,  he  told  his 
aunt  he  liked  that  lady.    'What  lady?'  says  she. 

*  Why,  Mrs.  Cockbum  ;  for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso, 
like  myself.'  *  Dear  Walter,'  says  aunt  Jenny, '  what 
is  a  Tirtnoso ? *  'Don't  ye  know?  Why,  lit's  one 
who  wishes  and  will  know  every  thing.'  Now,  sir, 
you  will  think  this  a  very  silly  story.  Pray*  what 
age  do  you  suppose  Ais  boy  to  bef  rfime  It  t.ow, 
before  I  tell  you.  Why,  twelve  or  fourteen.  No 
such  thing}  he  is  not  quite  six  years  old." 

Wtdi  ref^rd  to  Scott's  progress  at  the  high  school, 
we  are  told  some  change  for  the  better  took  place, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  class  of  the  rector. 
Dr.  Alexiader  Adim,  who,  ia  his  peculiar  depart- 
ment,  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  and 
evinced  the  most  perserenng  industry.  Deeply  read 
In  the  classics,  the  doctor  took  a  real  and  endnisiae* 
tic  interest  in  his  own  studies ;  in  fact,  might  be 
represented  as  conferring  in  a  limited  degree  the 
same  services  respectino;  Roman  literature,  which  Sir 
Waller  Scott  afterwaras  eflTected  with  regard  to  the 
remnants  of  old  minstrelsy.  He  traced  out  ideas, 
as  well  as  words,  to  their  origin ;  and  delighted,  by 
means  of  parallel  passages,  to  illustrate  and  revive 
the  great  characters  of  antiquity,  and  explain  ancient 
manners  and  customs,  so  tliat  their  tendency  might 
be  thoroughly  felt  and  understood.  Through  the 
day  he  was  of  course  occupied  with  his  duties  as 
head  master;  and  his  pubUcations  (espedilly,  for 
example,  the  ancient  geography)  requiring  much 
time,  as  well  as  labour,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  risings 
all  the  year  round,  at  four  in  the  morning.  Conse- 
quently in  winter  he  betook  himself  to  the  kitchen, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  a  **  hanpin  peat,"  left  in  the 
grate  overnight,  he  kindled  a  good  fire,  without 
troubling  any  of  his  small  establishment  to  assist 
him.  Hither  he  brought  hie  table  and  books,  and 
paflsed  many  an  hour  in  writing  or  research  long 
before  others  thought  of  commencing  the  baiiaess  of 
the  day.  Among  Dr.  Adam's  pecuiiaritiee  was  hia 
activity  as  a  pedestrian,  by  which  his  health  and 
spirits  were  promoted  and  preserved  to  a  very  ad> 
▼anced  age.  His  example  of  temperance  and  early 
rising  is  thought,  not  without  justice,  to  have  in- 
fluenced the  youthful  scholar  in  after  time;  but 
though  he  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  activity  of 
his  tutor,  all  his  efforts  to  imbue  him  with  the  spirit 
of  classical  learning  proveil  ineffectual,  and  he  de- 
parted from  the  high  school  without  aadtlBg  toy 
anticipation  of  future  celebrity. 

However  backward  the  schoolboy  Scott  might  have 
been  in  regard  to  classical  attainments,  (he  had, 
it  eeems,  even  then  acquired  a  high  character  as  a 
romancer.  Of  this  curious  fact  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  in  the  general  introduction  to  tlM  MW 
edition  of  "  The  Waverley  Novels 

"  I  must  refer  to  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  were 
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SCOTT.  SIR  WALTER. 


I  to  point  out  my  first  achievements  as  a  tale-teller ; 
but  I  believe  some  of  my  old  schoolfellows  can  still 
bear  witness  that  I  hail  a  distinguished  character  for 
that  talent,  at  a  time  when  the  applause  of  my  com- 
panions was  my  recompence  for  the  disgraces  and 
punishments  which  the  future  rotnance-writer  in- 
curred for  being  idle  himself,  and  keeping  others 
idle,  daring  hoars  that  should  have  lieen  employed 
on  our  tasks.    The  chief  enjoyment  of  my  holidays 


approved  works  of  later  times.  I  was  plangeil  laiA 
this  great  ocean  of  reading  without  compas-s  or  pilot; 
and  unless  when  some  one  had  the  charity  to  pbj  li 
chess  with  me,  1  was  allowed  to  do  noUnm^  mi 
read,  from  morning  to  night.  I  was,  in  kindaaMsri 
pity,  which  was  perhajis  erroneou-*,  however  natiinL 
permitted  to  select  my  subjects  of  study  st  my  owi 
pleasure,  upon  the  same  principles  Aat  tlM  mmb 
of  children  are  indulged  to  keep  them  out  of  niiKhx£ 


was  to  escape  with  a  chosen  firiend,  who  had  the  same  As  my  taste  and  appetite  were  gratified  in  Dotiusj 


taste  with  myself,  and  alteniataly  to  recite  to  each 
other  such  wild  adventures  as  we  were  able  to  devise. 
We  told,  each  in  turn,  interminable  tales  of  knight- 
errantry,  and  battlaa,  and  enehantaMota*  wUeh  were 
continued  firom  one  day  to  another,  as  opportunity 
offered,  without  our  ever  thinking  of  bringing  them 
to  a  conclusion.  As  we  observed  a  strict  secresy  on 
the  aub|}ect  of  Uua  intercoursQ,  it  acquired  all  the  cha- 
racter of  a  eoneealsd  pleasure ;  and  we  naed  to  sdeet 
for  the  scenes  of  our  mdulgence,  long  walks  through 
the  solitary  and  romantic  environs  of  Artbtur's  Seat, 
Salisbury  Craiga,  Braid  Hills,  and  maular  plaeaa  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  recollection  of 
those  holidays  still  formx  an  oasis  in  the  pilgrimage 
which  I  have  to  look  back  upon." 

He  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  Octo- 
ber 1783,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  but  be  appears 
to  hava  attendad  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes 
for  two  seasons,  and  that  of  logic  one  season.  If  he 
entered  any  other  classes  it  seems  probable  that  his 
irregular  health  had  interrupted  his  attendance.  The 
oonacquence  was  that  h«  had  little  opportunity, 
even  if  he  had  had  the  amUtion,  to  disttnguiMi 
himself  at  college ;  and  he  then  entered  the  world 
with  a  very  desultory,  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  clas- 
siea,  apparentlf  a  rather  defective  edaeatioo.  Nor 
was  his  course  of  private  reading  much  calculated  to 
remedy  that  disadvantage.  He  thus  describes,  in  the 
autobiographical  chapter  already  referred  to,  the  in- 
tellectual dissipation  to  wlueh  lie  was  at  that  period 
devoted. 

"When  boyhood,  advandng  into  youth,  required 
more  serious  studies  and  graver  cares,  a  long  illness 
threw  me  back  on  the  kingdom  of  fiction,  as  if  it  were 
by  a  species  of  fatality.  My  indisposition  arose,  in 
part  at  least,  from  my  bavioa  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and 
motion  and  apeedi  were  fora  longtime  pronounced 
positively  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  con- 
fined strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  1  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  to  eat  inove  than 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or  to  have  more  co- 
vering than  one  thin  counterpane.  When  the  reader 
is  informed  that  I  was  at  this  time  a  growing  youth, 
with  the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impatience  of  fifteen, 
and  sud'ered,  of  course,  greatly  under  this  severe  re- 

Simen.  which  the  repeated  return  of  my  disorder  reo- 
ered  indispensable,  be  wiU  not  be  surprised  that  I 
was  abandoned  to  my  own  discretion,  so  far  as  read- 
ing (my  almost  sole  amusemfnt)  was  concerni(].  and 
StUl  len  so,  that  1  abused  the  indulgence  which  left 
my  time  so  much  at  my  own  disposal. 

"There  was  at  this  time  a  circulating  library  at 
Edinburgh,  founded,  1  believe,  by  the  celebrated 
Alhn  Runaay.  which,  heatdee  containbg  a  most  re- 
spectable collection  of  books  of  every  description, 
was.  as  might  have  been  expected,  peculiarly  rich  in 
works  of  fiction.  It  exhibited  specimens  of  every 
kind,  from  the  romances  of  chivalrj'  and  the  ponder- 
ous folios  of  Cyrus  and  Cassandra,  down  tu  the  most 


else,  I  indemnified  myself  by  becoming  s  glsttoa^ 
books.  Accordingly,  I  believe  I  read  altnoft  ill  the 
old  romances,  old  plays,  and  epic  poetry,  in  thattcr- 
midable  collection,  and  no  doubt  was  uncooscKa-  j 
amassing  materials  for  the  task  in  whi^  it  ksi  Iwb 
my  lot  to  be  so  much  employed. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  uid  not  in  all  respect*  libjic 
the  license  permitted  me.  Familiar  armiiiiinwT 
with  the  specious  miradee  of  fiction  hrooRW  wi&  it 
some  degree  of  satiety,  and  I  began  by  dejrrs«*.£ 
seek  in  histories,  memoirs,  voyages  and  trsveli.  td 
the  Kke,  events  nearly  as  wonderfnl  aa  those  vbiri 
were  the  work  of  imafjination,  with  the  arldidoiul 
advantage  that  they  were,  at  least,  in  sgreat  meuei 
true.  I'he  lapse  of  neariy  two  yeara,  auring  vhidtl 
was  left  to  the  service  of  my  own  firee  will,  ni 
followed  by  a  temporary  residence  in  the  cooati», 
where  I  was  again  very  lonely,  but  for  the  atnasenn: 
which  I  derived  from  a  good  though  old-tMbaid 
library.  The  vague  and  wild  use  which  I  nale  rf 
this  advantage  I  cannot  describe  better  than  by  rda- 
ring  my  reader  to  the  desultory  studies  of  Wamlej 
in  a  imSiKr  ritmtion ;  the  passages  eoneeniing  «i>o« 

reading  were  imitated  from  recollections  of  nivo-n'' 
After  his  sixteenth  rear  his  health  rapidly  ifflprorri, 
a  change  to  whidi  me  addiction  to  ran! 
mainly  contributed.   The  nature  of  hit  fotore  p** 
fession  became  now  a  subject  of  considerthoB:  «i 
his  peculiar  habits  aeamed  to  suggest  bis  fitness  [t 
the  law.     The  first  steps  of  the  legal  aspirnt  S 
Edinburgh  are  any  tiling  but  delightful.  Sir  Willff, 
though  entertaining  no  partiality  for  his  profMsM 
contrived  to  be  panetaal  in  hia  attendance, 
escape  the  seduction  of  the  "  Stove  school.* 
tivity  of  his  mind  found  a  resource  in  the  rtudja 
foreign  languages,  to  which  he  applied  him»lf  ** 
great  indo^ry,  and  aoon  made  a  coasidersHe  ^ 
ficicncy  in  Italian,  French,  and  German;  but  * 


Freoch  must  have  been  by  no  means  despictblfc 
as  wo  are  assured,  he  read  through  nearly  all  tiw  «■ 
romances  in  that  tongue.  But  from  Gennsnyeas* 
the  light  which  kindled  his  imagination;  he  beioBT- 
to  a  small  club  who  studied  German  under  ^-^^ 
lich,  who  wished  to  lead  bis  pupils  thnnigk  ■Bj*^ 
critical  difficulties  of  the  language ;  but  Sei^  *** 
only  aim  in  the  acquirement  of  it  was  to  gain  is 
quainunce  with  the  dramatic  treasures  it  cwt^ 
adopted  a  method  of  hia  own,  to  the  ditoay  «  » 
instructor,  and  the  laughter  of  his  class  fello^  * 
that  time  German  books  were  scarce  commodioei^ 
the  Scotch  metropolis ;  but  Scott,  bsriog  obuari 
the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Biirger.  bep»J| 
dash  out  a  free  translation  of  the  whole  mdi  t 
spirited  perseverance. 

At  the  end  of  June  1792  the  poet'i  father.  *5«J 
speaking  of  him  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  UJS" 
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SCOTT, 

have  the  plea«iire  to  tell  yon  that  my  >»oii  has  passed 
his  private  iScot8  law  examiDaUunb  with  good  uppro. 
biiion."  Shortly  after thw hems  "gotrned,"  for  the 
particulars  of  which  ceremony,  ami  the  "  bit  cback  of 
dinner"  which  followed  it,  we  inuat  refer  our  readers, 
to  "Redffauntlet"  and  the  foUowinj,^  pleasant  anecdote : 
— "  I  b«v«  oft«n  heard  both  Alan  and  Darsie  laugh 
over  ththr  rcniiiiiMwiwM  of  the  important  day  wben 
they  'put  on  the  gown.'  After  tiic  ceremony  was 
conpkud,  and  they  had  mingled  for  some  time  with 
die  crowd  of  lianiiten  to  the  outer  court,  Scott  said 
to  liis  comrade,  mimicking  the  air  and  tone  of  a 
Highland  latis  waitmg  at  the  crosa  of  Ivdioburgh  to 
be  nirad  for  the  han-est  work, — •  We've  stood  here 
an  hour  by  tlic  Tror.,  >iinny,  and  diel  a  ane  has 
speered  our  pn  c  '  Suuie  friendly  solicitor,  how- 
ever, gave  him  a  guinea  fee  before  the  court  rose ; 
and  as  they  walked  down  the  High  Street  together, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Clerk,  in  passing  a  hosier's  shop, — 
'This  18  a  sort  of  a  wedding  day,  Willie,  I  think  I 
must  go  in  and  buy  me  a  new  night-cap.'  He  did 
•o  locordingly;  perhaps  tbii  isas  Lord  Jeffrey's 
'portentous  machine.'  Hi^^  first  fee  of  any  consie- 
quence»  however,  was  expended  on  a  silver  lauer- 
■iMid  for  bis  nodier,  wnidi  the  old  lady  usea  to 
point  to  with  great  sntisfnriion,  as  it  ■^tocd  on  her 
chimney-piece  five-aud-twenty  years  afterwards." 

'I1ie  five  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the  time 
wVi-Ti  ^\'alter  Scott  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  his 
wciiding-ilay,  were  years  of  developement,  for  during 
that  period  he  came  before  the  world  as  the  translator 
of  "  Lenore"— of  trial,  for  the  lady  of  bit  love  mar- 
ried another— of  enjoyment,  for  be  wee  nakiiig  new 
friends  even,'  day,  and  enlarging  the  resources  of 
that  mind,  which  to  him,  indeed,  "  a  kingdom  was." 
Kot  the  keet  dcfiffbtfid  of  bit  atodiee  were  those 
made  fVom  life  and  the  open  air,  during  his  rnids 
into  Liddesdale.  In  the  early  part  of  the  following 
letter,  the  love  affiur  to  vbieh  we  have  attoded  ii 
mentioned  with  a.s  much  earnestness  as  delicacy. 

*'  It  gave  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  find,  by 
tbe  receipt  of  yoiu-  letter  of  the  14tb  comnt,  that 
ynn  hnv»  formfd  precisely  the  same  opinion  with 

ine,  boili  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  'n 

letter  as  highlv  flattering  and  favonrable,  and  to  the 
tnode  of  conduct  I  ought  to  piiniie--for,  efter  all, 
ti-hat  she  has  pointed  out  is  die  most  prudent  fine  of 
conduct  for  us  both,  at  least  till  better  days,  which,  T 
think  myaelf  now  entitled  to  suppose,  she  as  well  as  1 
nyaetf.willlook  forward  towith  pleasure.  Ifyoowera 
surprised  at  rrruling  the  important  billet,  you  may 
ffuesa  how  agreeably  i  was  so  at  receiving  it ;  for  1 
bad  to  cntidpato  dtaappoin tment — struggled  to  Rup- 
prfsf?  rvrry  rising  gleam  of  hope,  and  it  would  be 
very  difhcult  to  d^ribe  the  mixed  feelings  her  letter 
occasioned,  which,  entre  nous,  terminated  in  a  very 
bearty  fit  of  crying.    I  read  over  her  «>istle  about 
ten  times  a-day.  and  always  with  new  admiration  of 
her  generosity  and  candour;  and  as  often  take  shame 
to  myaelf  for  the  mean  suepicioiui  which,  after  know, 
ing  her  so  long,  I  coidd  lieten  to,  while  eadeavouring 
to  guess  how  she  would  conduct  herself.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  my  amour  propre, 
which  one  would  expect  abould  have  been  exalted, 
lias  aufTered  not  a  little  on  this  occasion,  t'lr  ugh  a 
sense  of  my  own  tinworthiness,  pretty  similar  to  that 
wliicll  afflicted  Linton  upon  sitting  down  at  Keir's 
titMe.     !  taught  perhaps  to  tell  you,  what  indeed  you 
Will  perceive  from  her  letter,  that  I  was  always  atten- 
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tive,  while  consulting  with  you  upon  the  subject  of 
my  declaration,  rather  to  under  than  over-rate  tlie 
extent  of  our  intfaliaiey.  By  the  wav,  I  must  not  omit 
mentioning  the  respect  in  which  I  hold  your  know- 
ledge of  the  fair  sex,  and  your  capacity  of  adv  ising 
inthesematters, since  it  certainly istoyour encourage- 
ment that  I  owe  the  present  aituatioQ  of  my  afiaira. 
I  wteb  to  God,  that,  since  yon  have  acted  as  so  ueefbl 
an  auxiliary  durinuf  my  attack,  which  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms,  you  wotUd  next  ait 
down  before  some  fortrees  yonraelf ;  and  were  it  aa 
impregnable  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  I  should,  nol- 
withstandiog,  have  the  highest  expectations  of  your 
final  success.  Not  a  Hoe  from  poor  Jack— WbaC 
can  hp  bp  doing?  Moping,  I  suppose,  about  some 
waieinig  place,  and  deluging  himself  with  ^specifica 
of  every  kind ;  or  lowering  and  snorting  in  one 
comer  of  a  post-chaise,  with  Kennedy,  as  upright 
and  cold  as  a  poker,  stuck  into  the  other.  As  for 
l.inton  and  Crab,  1  anticipate  with  pleasure  their 
marvellous  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr. 
Blaek'fl  edf<denying  ordimmee  win  ran  a  shrewd 
chance  of  being  neglected.  They  will  be  a  source  of 
fun  for  the  winter  evening  conversations.  Methinks 
1  see  the  pair  upon  the  mountains  of  Tipperary— 
John  with  a bcard'of  three  inches,  united  ami  blended 
with  his  shaggy  black  locks,  an  ellwand-looking 
cane  with  a  gilt  head,  in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  in 
a  handkerchief  over  his  shoulder,  exciting  the  cupi- 
dity of  every  Irish  rapparee  who  passes  him,  by  his 
resemblance  to  a  Jew  pedlar  who  has  sent  forward 
bit  pack.— Linton,  tired  of  trailing  his  long  legs, 
exdtod  in  elate  iipm  aa  Irish  ganron,  without  stir- 
rups, and  a  baiter  On  its  bead,  tcmptbg  everj  one 
to  ask^ 

'  Who  i,  ihat  tipon  the  p^ny, 
bo  ioug.  •«>  leas,  to  r««.  •<»  bony  t' 

— calculating,  as  he  moves  along  the  expenses  of  the 
salt  horse,  and  grinning  a  ghastly  smile,  when  the 
hollow  voice  of  his  fellow-traveller  olwervee,  '  Ood  1 
Adam,  if  ye  gang  on  at  this  rate,  the  eight  sbiHinge 
in  1  sevi  npcnce  halfpenny  will  never  carry  us  for- 
ward to  my  uncle's  at  Lisbum.'  j£nough  of  a 
thorough  Irish  expedition. 

'"  We  have  fi  ^Tcnt  mnrriage  to^rards  httt  ScOt 
of  Harden,  and  a  daughter  of  Count  UraU^lbeb* 
menu  ebeHS  ])layer,  a  lady  of  sixteen  qnartsre,  bdf- 
sister  to  thf  ^^  yndhams.  I  wish  they  may  come 
down  soon,  as  we  sihall  have  fine  rackeliing,of  which 
I  wiU,  protMbly,  get  my  share.  I  think  of  bcbiK  in 
town  some  time  next  month,  hut  whether  for  good 
and  aU,  or  only  for  a  visit,  I  am  not  certain.  O,  for 
November  !  Our  meeting  will  be  a  little  embarrass- 
iug  one.  How  will  she  look,  ttc.  &c.  &c.,  are  the 
important  snbjeete  of  my  present  eeojcetures— hosr 
different  from  what  ilu  \  .  i^re  three  Tvt  l.s  1  I 
give  you  leave  to  laugii,  %\  lien  1  tell  you  seriously,  I 
had  t)^unto  'dwindle,  peak,  and  pme,'  upon  the 
subject;  but  now,  after  the  i-\\.xr\i€  I  have  received, 
it  were  a  shame  tu  resemble  i'iiaruuh's  lean  kinc.  If 
good  living  and  plenty  of  exercise  can  avert  that  eala- 
nrty,  1  am  in  little  danger  of  disobedience,  and  so^ 
to  conclude  classically, 

'    lo  pfMD,  et  lo  T)is  dicite  poean ! — 
** '  Jubeo  te  bene  valers^ 
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The  tnuulation  of  "  Lenore,"  we  find,  bean  the  date 
of  the  aqtumn  of  1794 ;  but  the  history  of  tfaia,  ite 
faccess,  am!  its  lircr  irv  censcqucnces,  are  too  weU 
known  to  our  readers  (tlianks  to  iicott's  own  inimi- 
table prebees)  to  call  for  farther  aUarion.  Tlie 
*•  little  volume,  containing  one  or  two  other  transla- 
tions and  balladii,  wiiich  hiui  no  author's  name  on  the 
title-page," — the  fintt  of  so  brilliant  a  aeries, — wan, 
however,  not  imhlished  till  October  1796.  In  the 
spring  of  the  lull  owing  year,  we  find  Scott's  loyal 
feelings,  as  well  as  hiadiivalreaqiMbnnMnir,iiida]ged 
by  his  being-  made  quarter-master  of  a  rorj>'<  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  raised  under  the  prevalent  appre- 
hension of  a  Fireoch  invasion 

In  the  autumn  of  1796,  Nvhile  exploring  the  Eng- 
lish lakes,  with  his  brother  and  Adam  Ferguson, 
he  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Gilsland — "  the  St. 
Ronan's  well"  of  that  district ;  and  here,  at  a  ball, 
was  presented  to  Miss  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter 
— the  lady  to  whom,  on  the  29th  of  the  subsequent 
December,  he  was  married.  Previous  to  this  event 
many  letters  pasuNd  between  tbero,  which  have  sinee 
been  collected  and  puljlinhed  by  Sir  Walter's  son-in- 
law,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lockhart.  Oar  limits  will 
only  permit  of  the  ineeitioo  of  one  these  interest- 
ing documents — it  was  written  by  Miss  Carpenter, 
and  displays  an  admirable  mixture  of  modesty,  arch- 
DMi  anid  affection  ^— 

"  Carlisle,  Noveml)er  27th. 
"  You  have  made  me  very  triste  all  day.  Pray 
never  more  complain  of  being  poor.  Are  yon  not 
ten  times  richer  than  I  am  ?  Depend  on  yourself 
and  your  profession.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  rise 
very  high,  and  Ijc  a  great  rich  man,  but  we  should 
looxdown  and  be  contented  with  ntir  lot,  and  banish 
dl  disagreeable  thoughts.  We  shall  do  very  well. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hwr  jm  iwve  mich  a  bad  head, 
I  hope  I  shilf  nurap  away  all  vour  aches.  I  think 
you  write  too  much.  When  I  am  mistress  I  shall 
BOi  allow  it.  How  very  angry  I  should  be  with  you 
if  you  were  to  part  with '  Lenore.'  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve I  should  think  it  an  unnecessary  expense  where 
your  health  and  pleasure  can  be  concerned  ?  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  you,  and  I  am  very  glad  you  don't 

five  up  the  cavalry,  as  I  love  any  thing  that  le  stylish. 
)on't  forget  to  find  a  stand  for  the  old  carriage,  as  1 
shall  like  to  keep  it,  in  case  we  should  have  to  go  any 
journey ;  it  is  so  mttch  more  convenient  thanHhe  post- 
chaises,  an  1  v.  iil  do  very  well  till  we  can  keep  our 
carriage.  What  an  idea  of  yotirs  was  that  to  men- 
tion where  yon  wwh  to  have  your  bonea  laid  t  If 
you  were  married,  I  shou! !  think  vrsu  were  tire of 
me.  A  very  pretty  compliment  before  marriage.  1 
hope  riocerely  Aat  I  shall  not  live  to  see  that  day. 
If  you  always  have  those  chcerfaltboiight^lioirvery 
pleasant  and  gay  you  must  be. 

**  Adieu,  my  deareet  fnend ;  take  care  of  yourself 
if  you  love  me,  as  I  have  no  wish  that  you  should 
visit  that  beautiful  and  romantic  scene,  the  burying- 

Slace.  Adieu,  once  more,  and  believe  that  you  are 
►ved  very  sTncerrly  hy  C.  C." 

After  his  uiurriage  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
North  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  occa.^ionally 
made  what  he  called  "raids"  into  Liddesdalc,f(  r  th? 
purpose  of  collecting  the  ballad  poetry  of  that  ro- 
mantic and  most  primitive  diatriet.  It  was  not  only 
Mcessary  on  these  occasions  to  write  down  old  bal- 
lade  from  recitation,  but  also  to  collect  die  materials 
€9f  wril^  lUNea  and  eiptamitioni,  by  wliicli  the 
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ballads  themselves  might  be  lUostrated.  Tat  tw'; 
of  these  *'  ruds"  appeared  in  his  work  enthfed  "Ik 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Sottish  Border."  TbisTrorti«w4 
from  the  press  in  1802,  and  it  displayed,  lioch  io  ti{ 
text  and  noCee,  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and  n  uJi- 
mate  acquaintance  with  ■^  district  of  Scotksd rtirk 
had  previously  attracted  but  little  attention. 

Some  amniiiiHf  anecdotes  have  been  priate<i,  d 
others  are  yet  extant  in  oral  tradition  araor^r;''* 
border  hills,  of  the  circumstances  attending  lixtii- 
lection  of  these  ballads.  The  old  woibw. 
were  almost  li  e  only  remaining  depoiitariei  of  & 
cient  song  aiui  iradition,  though  proud  of  btof* 
licited  to  recite  them  by  "  so  grand  a  man"  u  "a 
Edinburgh  advocate,"  could  not  repre«»  tl«s** 
nishmeut  that  "  a  roan  o'  sense  an  lair"  (lemat* 
should  spend  his  time  in  writing  into  a  lx)ok 
ballads  and  storks  of  the  bloid|y  border  van  i:^ 
papish  times. 

Mr.  Hogg  was  well  acquainted  with  StrVils" 
and  gave  the  following  interesting  accooat  i  k 
Tint  to  Ettriek  Forest,  for  the  purpose  efwOfcir 
materials  for  tho^-j  wilinble  remains  of  "ScUrji 
Minstrelsy,"  to  which  we  have  already  aUndcd.  lit 
says,— One  foe  day  in  tiie  euinner  of  I  eoi, » I  n 
busily  engaged  working  in  the  fir  Id  =  rtt  Kf-idHet* 
Wat  Shiel  came  over  to  me  and  said,  ihit  I 
gang  away  down  to  the  Raroseycleadi  ai  faita^ 
feet  coul'i  r.-irrv  mr,  for  tljcrc  war( 


there  wha  wan  tit  to  speak  to  me. 

"  Wha  cn  be  aft  tiie  Rameeydeueh  thtteirttt 
Wat?" 

•*  I  couldna  say,  for  it  waana  me  that  they  fjsi" 
i'  the  byganning.    But  I'm  diuildng  itfini^ 

an'  some  o*  his  jirnn^r  " 

I  was  reioiLtd  lu  hear  this,  for  I  had  seentb*?* 
volumes  of  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Boidw,''»5f^ 
copied  a  nnrnber  of  (*lil  liallnd?  from  my  mo-thfis'- 
cital,  and  sent  ihtm  to  the  editor  prcpdritt^yf*' 
third  Vtrinme.    I  accordingly  went  tonardi  hocf* 
put  on  ray  Sunday  clothes,  but  before  reschs^s- 
met  with  the  shirra  and  Mr.  William  lawflw* 
ing  to  visit  me.   They  alighted  and  rematiK^i*  ^ 
cottage  for  a  space  better  than  an  boor,  aad 
ther  chanted  the  ballad  of  old  Maitlaa*  to  te* 
.vhich  Mr.  Scott  was  highly  delighted.  lii-'* 
him  a  copy  (not  a  very  perfect  one,  as  I  bm^^, 
wards,  mmi  the  ainging  of  another  LnAvA 
tlioii^'iit  Mr.  Scott  had  some  dread  of  a  paitV" 
forged,  that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  yt^V^ 
the  wilde  of  Ettrick.  When  be  heard  or  a«r 
sing'  It  he  ^vas  qnito  sati'^ficd,  and  I  reDi^-  '-"- 
asked  her  if  she  thought  it  had  ever  beea  p-^'' 
and  her  answer  was,  *'Oo,      na,  «r,  it 
printed  i'  tlie  world,  for  ray  brotbers  an'  ni^ '  ; 
it  frae  old  .Andrew  Moor,  an'  he  learned  it.    Pi*  '• 
mae,  frae  old  Bahy  Mettlin,  that  wai  heesihH*' 
the  first  laird  o' Tushilaw."  i 

"Then  that  must  be  a  very  old  8tor>-  ioi«<3-  ' 
garet,"  said  he. 

"Ay,  it  is  tl)at !    ft  is  an  nnhd  <:'nn' '  Bu;"^ 
nor  that,  except  George  War  ton  and  Jdiur-  | 
there  ma  never  ane  o  my  sangs  prentit  till  yf  , 
them  yo'Tse!!,  an*  ye  hae  spoilt  them  a'tbff ^' ' 
i  hty  war  uia(ie  for  singing,  an'  no  for  readiiu'  *. 
they  're  noutber  right  spelled  nor  right  fr!tftn:i^^ 

"  Heh— heh— heh  1  Take  ye  OtaV  )^  ^ 
said  Laidlaw. 

Mr.  Seott  anfwtved  by  a  hcar^  langht  w^'*' 
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ciul  of  a  verse,  but  1  have  furgot  what  it  was,  and 
my  mother  gave  him  a  np  on  the  knee  with  her  opea 
hand,  and  said  that  it  was  true  enough  for  o'  that 
We  were  all  to  djue  at  Ramsaycleuch  with  the  Medara. 
Brydon,  but  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Laidlaw  went  away 
to  look  at  sometbiog  Won  dinner,  and  I  waa  to  /ol- 
loir.  On  going  into  the  itab1fl.7Brd  at  Ramaeyelench 
I  met  with  Mr.  Scott's  liver\;rj m,  a  far  greater  ori- 
ginal than  hia  master,  of  whom  I  asked  if  the  shirra 
waeeome? 

"O,  ay,  lad,  tlir  shirra's  come,"  K-i  Mir  "  Are 
ye  the  chid  that  isaks  the  auld  ballads  and  »ing$ 
them  i" 

"  I  i^aid  I  fancied  I  was  he  that  he  meao^  thottgh 
I  had  never  made  ony  very  auM  ballads/' 
I*         then,  lad.  gae  your  ways  in  an*  apeir  for  the 
abinra.  They  '11  let  you  aee  trheie  he  ii*  Ha  'U  be 
very  glad  to  see  you." 

During  the  sociality  of  the  evening,  the  discourse 
jran  verf  much  on  the  different  breeda  of  eheep,  that 
curse  of  the  commnnity  of  Ettrick  Foreet.  The  ori- 
ginal black  f:ioeil  furi-st  Ireed  beinj?  always?  o;i!l-:d 
"theshort  sheep."  and  the  Cheviot  breed  "  the  lung 
ahaep."  the  disputes  at  that  period  ran  very  high 
about  the  practicable  profits  of  each.  Mr.  Scott,  wno 
had  come  into  that  remote  district  to  preserve  what 
frat^ments  remained  uf  iti  Icgehdary  lore,  was  rather 
hored  with  the  l\  rrlasfinfj  question  of  the  long  and 
short  sheep.  So  at  length,  putting  on  his  most  serious 
calculating  face,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Walter  Brydon  and 
aaid,  "  I  am  rather  at  a  loee  regarding  the  merits  of 
this  eery  important  queation.  How  long  most  a 
<iheep  actually  measure  tooonM  tUHdar  the  lUIMMIlilin* 
tion  of  a  long  $hetv  f" 

Mr.  Brydon,  who,  in  the  idmplicity  of  hit  heart, 
neither  perceived  the  quiz  nor  the  ri  j  roof,  fell  to  in- 
ewer  with  great  aincerity, — "  It's  the  woo,  sir, — it's 
the  woo  that  nudcM  tl|a  difference.   The  lang  sheep 
hae  the  short  woo,  and  the  sliort  sheep  hae  the  lang 
thing ;  and  these  are  just  kind  u'  names  we  gie  theui 
iiko.''  Mr.  Scott  could  not  |ircserve  hia  gnva  face 
of  strict  calculation,  it  went  gradually  awry,  and  a 
hearty  guffaw  followed.    When  I  saw  the  very  same 
words  repeated  near  the  beginning  of  "The  Black 
I>warf«"  how  could  I  have  been  mistaken  of  the  au- 
thor?  It  n  true  Johnnie  Ballantyne  pereuaded  me 
into  a  nominal  belief  of  the  contrary  for  several  years 
following,  but  I  could  never  get  the  better  of  that 
and  aavml  limiUv  coinddencee. 

"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minscrcr*  appeared  in  1805. 
The  structure  of  the  verse  was  suggested,  as  the  ui- 
thor  BUtes,  by  the  "  Ckrietabd'  of  Coleridge,  a  part 
of  which  had  been  repeated  to  him  about  the  year 
1 800  by  Sir  John  Stoddart.  The  origlQaluv,  wild- 
neaa,  pootiadbeinty,  and  descriptive  power  of  Scott's 
border  romance  produced  an  effect  on  the  public 
xnind  only  to  be  equalled,  perhaps,  by  some  of  the 
earlier  works  of  Byron. 

In  the  mnng  of  1806  Sir  Walter  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment whien.  he  says,  completely  met  hia  mo- 
derate wishes  iis  to  preferment.  This  was  the  oflac 
of  a  principal  derk  of  session,  of  which  the  duties  are 
by  no  meana  heavy,  though  personal  atlendaaea  do* 
rin^  the  «itting  of  the  ccmrts  ia  required.  Mr.  Pitt, 
under  whose  administration  the  appointment  had 
been  granted,  having  died  before  it  was  ofhcially  com- 
Ijleten,  tVip  siirrfcdlnf/ Whi^r  ministry!  had  the  satis- 
faction of  coatirming  it,  accompanied  by  very  com- 

lilimwrtwy  wjiwiiiiii  ftqm  Ut,  Fat  to  uw  aoBiinw 
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on  the  occasion.  The  emoluments  of  t^s  office  were 
about  1200/.  a  year;  but  Scott  received  no  part  of 
the  salary  till  the  decease  of  his  predecessor  in  1819^ 
the  appomtment  being  a  reversionary  one. 

His  literary  efforts,  meanwhile,  underwent  no  re- 
apite.  Constable  purchased  the  copyright  of  "  Mar- 
mion"  for  lOOOf.,  a  aum  required  by  the  author,  it  is 
«uid,  for  "  the  sjjecial  purpose  of  assisting  a  friend 
who  was  then  distrtissed.  The  impression  previ- 
ously produced  upon  the  public  mind  by  "The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstn  1"  was  exceeded  by  "Marmion. 
The  happy  construction  of  the  plot,  the  animation  of 
the  igoree,  tha  life  of  the  scenery,  the  torrent-like 
flow  of  the  narrative,  and  the  onginaUty  pervading 
tiie  whole,  were  everywhere  felt  and  acknowledged: 
— ityroB  a  romance  in  rhyme.  We  shall  not  inthio 
present  case  attempt  a  critical  review  of  Scott's  pro- 
ductions, or  even  name  all  those  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  which  he  continually  poured  from  the 
press.  To  asaiat  the  new  houae  of  BaUantyna  and 
Co.,  in  whoie  eatabHahnnnt  be  waa  maiidy  inatm- 
mental,  he  composed  his  charming  poem,  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."  which  was  "  suggested  by  tha 
deep  iropreasione  Perthahire  had  left  on  bis  remem- 
brance.' He  mentioned  this  fart  in  his  fragments  of 
autobiO|((raphy.  "  1  took  uncommon  pains,"  headdl^ 
"  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local  circumatancM  of 
this  story  I  rt-collect.  in  particular,  that,  to  ascer- 
tain wht^iaer  i  wa-i  telling  a  probable  tale,  I  went  into 
Perthshire  to  see  whether  King  James  could  actu- 
ally have  ridden  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar 
to  Stirling  Castle  within  the  time  supposed  in  the 
poem,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy  myself  that  it 
was  auite  possible."  For  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
40001.  were  given  by  Meetrt.  Ballantyne,  and  the 
calculation  \\  arranted  the  amount.  Visitors  thronged 
from  every  part  of  England,  and  even  from  distant 
countries,  to  the  solitudes  of  Loch  Katrine,  and  ihio 
wheels  of  a  thousand  carriagaa  "  ttMllfd  Ihianntiod- 
deo  roads  of  Callander." 

The  question  will  naturally  be  aaked,  how  an  Indi- 
vidual so  occupied  by  a  fatiguing  profession  rnnld 
find  leisure  for  the  fabrication  of  these  woiWa  of  art  f 
but  Scott  had  now  entered  upon  a  system  of  aaily 
rising,  and  the  houra  preceding  breakfast  vera  up- 
propriated  to  literary  eowpoiitioa;  a  determination 
materially  aided,  as  he  declared,  by  the  exemplary 
character  and  admooitiona  of  bis  friend  Wallace^  n 
Uttle  wiry-hured  terrier,  of  which  ho  waa  rery  fond. 
By  this  habit  three  hours  of  frcph  and  uninierruptt  d 
study  were  secured  before  his  official  en^[agements 
at  the  parliament-house — a  portion  of  time  amply 
sufficient,  ho  affirmod,  for  all  tho  damanda  of  author* 
ship. 

when  Swift  declared  that  he  never  knew  any  man 

come  to  gTcatne«8  and  eminence  who  lay  in  bed  of  a 
morning,  he  certainly  intended  to  limit  his  remark  to 
political  and  active  life  ;  for  in  fiterature  many  au* 
tbors  beiidea  Thomeon  have  dreamed  away  the  mom* 
ing  honre  in  a  Caatte  of  Indolence.  But  the  habit  of 
(  drly  rlsini^  is  undoubtc  ll)'  of  inestimable  value,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  implements  in  the  band  of 
a  man  beating  out  his  pathtodialanetioni  it  wa«»  in* 
deed,  a  very  commrn  virtue  among  our  ancestors. 
In  Paris,  we  are  told,  that  m  the  fourteenth  century 
the  shops  were  opened  at  foiur  m  the  morning ;  and 
we  know  that  in  the  reij^n  of  our  own  Henry  VIIL 
the  fashionable  dinner  hour  was  tea  a.  m.   The  au- 
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faculties  in  the  inominff  are  facto  well  known  to 
vnrj  stadent.    Doddri^  tttribiitfld  hit  coaunen- 

tary  upon  the  New  Testament  to  this  practice,  and 
observed  that  the  difference  bet^\-ecn  rising  at  five 
■ad  seven  in  the  rooming  for  the  npace  of  fortv  years, 
ftupponing  mrin  tn  (to  to  bed  at  the  same  hotir  at 
night,  18  nearly  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  ten 
years  to  life. 

The  author  of  "  Waverley"  used  to  freqaent  the 
house  of  Mr.  BxUlantyne  in  South  Hanover  Street, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  the  ease  and  mirth- 
fulness  of  his  manners.  At  thrae  narties  he  some- 
times appeared  in  full  drese,  with  white  silk  stock- 
ings, a  scarlet  silk  under- v/aistcoat,  and  uniform  coat 
of  the  Bofder  club.  He  went  into  society  for  the 
take  of  reemtion,  not  of  display ;  and,  as  Mackin- 
tosh said  of  Canning,  when  a  thought  of  deeper 
meaning  fell  from  him,  it  stole  forth  in  a  conversa- 
tional nndreat.  Hia  effbrte  all  tended  to  promote 
the  good  temper  and  harmdu;,  if  the  party.  So  at  a 
dinner  at  Lasswade»  when  Ley  den  was  relating  with 
mat  indignation  the  violent  conduct  of  the  antiqnarv 
Kitson,  Scott,  \vith>  nt  •:r\:niT  a  word  in  reply,  "took 
up  a  large  bunch  of  feathers  tied  to  a  stick  for  dust- 
ing pictures,  shook  it  about  the  student's  head  and 
ears  till  he  laughed,  n-nt]  xhcn  changed  the  eubjict." 
This  triflinff  circumstance  furnishes  a  happy  illustra- 
tion of  hia  oiaposition.  Sir  Walter  once  related  the 
following  anecdote^  whieh  ma  told  with  chaneteriB- 
tic  unction  : — 

"The  dinner  hour  being  ao  early  as  half-past  four, 
there  was  ample  time  for  conversation,  and  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  remember,  it  turned  upon  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions. 'The  roost  awkward  circumstance  about 
wcll-amhenticatcd  hobgoblins,'  said  he,  '  is  that  they, 
for  the  most  part,  come  and  go  without  any  inlelli- 
gil)le  object  or  purpose  except  to  frighten  people, 
which,  with  all  due  deference,  aeems  rather  foolish. 
Very  many  persons  hare  either  seen  a  ghost,  or 
aonething  like  one,  and  I  am  myself  among  the 
number.  There  is  a  particular  tQrninjjK  of  the  higii 
road  through  the  forest  near  Asbestiel,  at  a  place 
\\'hich  affords  no  possiI)le  means  of  concealment ;  the 

Srasa  is  smooth,  and  always  eaten  bare  by  the  shee]^  j 
lere  it  no  headier,  nor  underwood,  nor  cavern  m 
which  any  mortal  being  could  conceal  bitr.sclf  To- 
wards this  verv  qtot  I  was  advancing  one  evening  on 
horseback, — ^please  to  oheerve  H  was  before  dinner, 
and  not  long  after  sunset,  po  *bnt  T  ran  no  risk  of 
seeing  double,  or  wanting  sudicient  light  for  my  ob- 
serrationB.  Before  me,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  there  stood  a  human  figurr,  -^linrply 
enough  defined  by  the  twilight,  i  ailvHuctti — it 
stalked  about  with  a  long  staff  in  its  hanil,  held  like 
a  wand  of  office,  but  onl;  went  to  and  fro,  keeping 
at  the  same  corner  till,  as  i  came  within  a  few  yards, 
my  friend  all  in  an  instant  vanished.  I  wn^  h,  >  i  ruck 
with  his  eccentric  conduct  that  although  Mrs  Scott 
was  then  in  delicate  health,  and  1  was  anxious  to  get 
home  to  a  late  dinner,  I  could  not  help  stopping  to 
eTamiTip  the  ^und  all  about,  but  in  vain;  he  had 
either  dissolved  into  air,  or  sunk  into  the  earth, 
where  I  well  knew  there  was  no  coal  pit  to  receive 
him.  Had  he  Iain  down  on  the  green  sward,  the  co- 
lour of  his  drapery,  which  was  dusky  brown,  would 
have  betrayed  him  at  once,  so  that  there  was  no 
tiracticable  solution  of  the  mystery.  I  rode  oo»  and 
had  not  advahced  above  fifty  yarda  when,  on  looking 
hack,  mj  friend  wa*  than  agaia,  a&d  eran 
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j  clearly  visible  than  before.  Now,  said  I  to  ant' 
I  must  certainly  have  you,  so  wheeled  lim 

'  spurred  Finella ;  but  the  restilt  was  as  i/^f '  1: 

.  vanished  instantaneously.  I  must  canuuiijr cvcai 
I  had  now  got  enough  of  the  phantaawfaiiid 

I  whether  it  were  from  a  love  of  home,  orapsrt'cs 
tion  m  my  dislike  of  this  very  stupid  ghost, !»  zu. 
ter,  Findu  did  her  best  to  run  away,  aod  im-i  r 
no  means  agree  to  any  further  process  of  iBiM^ 
tion.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  felt  soniewhtf  !■» 
fortaUa,  and  half  inclined  to  think  that  thu  ra- 
tion was  a  warning  of  evil  to  come,  or  isdioM 
however  obscure,  of  misfortune  dist  bad  sliadr» 
curred.  So  strong  was  this  impression  thit  Iu&k 
feared  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Scott  when  I  axhvedatJUb 
stiel ;  but.  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  on  a  WMihrscciss 
—  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  My  family  were  u  : 
usual;  but  I  did  not  soon  forget  the  arcmmi 
because  neidier  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  sv* 
line  of  the  scenery,  allowed  of  explanation  fcyi^-' 
ence  to  any  of  those  natural  phenomena  proc^;::^ 
apparitions,  whidi,  however  ranarkable.irtfic^ 
not  only  to  .Taraes  Hogg  as  a  poet,  bat  Wih* 
every  shejpherd  in  a  mountainous  district'" 

With  the  ajipearance  of  "  Waverley."  tbencc** 
of  which  from  among  a  miscfllaneoui:  c\)!t  :  :* 
curiosities  Scott  has  so  amusingly  rvcoicc^f*- 
roeneed  a  new  and  eventful  em.  in  the  sniW'! 
The  progress  of  the  novel  was  at  first  s'ow.! . 
day  carried  it  into  wider  circulation,  and  u.. ' .  5 
portrait  of  the  baron  of  Bradwardine  aod  lu-  st* 
lites"  excited  universal  adioiration  andastowi^^ 
feeUngs  still  further  heightened  by  the  poNiosi"* 
"  Guy  Mannering"  early  in  the  ensuing  ycar-i'  ' 
which,  for  liveliness  of  character  and  forctafo**" 
tion,  left  its  predecefesor  in  the  rear.  Isfc* 
vear  came  out  the  first  series  of  "  Tales  of  MjU 
lord,"  under  the  assumed  name  of  Peter  hoe* 
which,  after  considerable  opposition,  wm^W 
attributed  to  the  same  fertile  pen.  Thema^pnl^ 
was  now  in  full  operation,  fiction  after  &cUbs  ^ 
in  unexpected  bMUty  upon  tlw  w(iindamg<!*~ 

«*  Uke  some  taU  pnha  the  mjvMe  ftMemt 
MigesUe  ia  iU  silence  I" 

"  Ivanhoe,"  with  its  splendid  scenes  of  dn^. 
"  Kenilworth,"  with  its  gorgeous  testjvali,  m 
rical  paintings,  its  poetic  grandeur  and  digniry.  '  ^ 
-\ntiquary,"  with  its  mellow  colouring,  its o?*^ 
finish,  its  almost  Attic  raillery  and  huaaour;(** 
another,  without  any  apparent  effort,  delig^»: 
amazed  the  liti^r?.!-v  public.    And  all  these  ""^ 
seemed  only  the  recreations  of  a  mind  eoni** " 
employed  in  professional  duties,  and  eoo« '•^ 
making  incuri!ions  into  the  varioiie  andofip^'''''' 
partments  of  hlerature. 

In  1825  Scott  nsited  Ireland,  where  b*«" 
ceived  with  every  mark  of  attention  i  ioiiee^  ^c^' 
became  "the  hon"  of  that  capital.  Rrn*'' 
fortnight  after  his  arrival,  S.  o:;  v.  is  conij«|: 
viewing  the  public  buildings  and  institution  ^ 
Kn.    Among  the  Test,ISt.  Pkitikk's 
closely  connected  with  his  <  >liti)r;al  la!>oiir>  -■  ■ 
collections  of  Swift,  attracted  lus  earhert  iii^' 
he  lingered  long  before  AeMonmnental  tsUrtff^' 
to  Swift's  ni  111  >ry.  and  with  much  fedin^tnc*^ 
to  the  ladies  who  accompanied  him,  ^ 
Latin  epitaph  inscribed  on  it,  wkkh  reeonU. » 
own  worda,  hia  hatred  of 
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tiie  cause  of  liberty.   I1iie  humble  memorial  of  Mrs. 
Hester  John(Wll(tM«nibrtunate  Stella)  did  not  es- 
rape  his  notice ;  nor  a  small  slab  which  Swift  nlaced 
near  the  southern  entrance,  anciently  called  St.Pliurs 
((ate,  in  memory  of  the  "discretion,  fidelity,  and 
dilic^roce"  of  hit  laidifal  servant,  Alexander  M'Gee. 
At  the  dtanery  boiiav  he  wat  ahown  the  fine  fbll- 
Icngth  original  portrait  of  Swift,  which  is  presen'cd 
there,  hanng  been  painted  by  Bindon,  in  the  y«u- 
I7M*  X  (he  expense  of  the  chapter,  whose  property 
it  is.    lu  passing  from  the  deanery  to  the  adjacent 
library,  founded  by  Dr.  Marsh,  Scutt  was  shown  the 
andentfemdenetofthetrchbishop  of  Dublin,  which, 
however,  was  not  fleemed  worth  a  visit,  as  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  alone  retains  any  interest,  it 
baring  been  some  time  previously  converted  into  a 
barrack  for  the  horse  pouce  of  the  city.  In  Marsh's 
library  he  was  much  interested  and  amtued  by  some 
marginal  autograph  notes,  written,  chiefly  in  pencil, 
in  cSttrendon'a  "History  of  the Bebellion,"  b^ Swift, 
in  Ml  most  ceos^  snd  abtnive  style,  eoniaiiung  the 
fiercest  invectives  against  the  Scottish  nation.  His 
notice  was  idso  called  by  the  Ubrarian  to  a  desk  of 
rather  fude  woikmanship,  whkh  had  loni;  been  used 
there  by  his  deceased  friend,  Maturin,  who,  being  in 
the  habit  of  reatling  in  this  library  for  several  hours 
every  day,  had  with  hil  Own  hands  constructed  this 
little  dehk  for  his  convenience.    On  this,  it  is  said, 
the  great  part  of  his  novel  uf  "The  Albigenseti,"  sm 
well  as  gome  others  of  his  works,  had  been  written. 
Of  Maturin's  genius  Scott  had  long  entertained  the 
very  highest  opinion ;  they  had  corresponded  for  a 
long^  time,  and  he  had  invited  Maturin  to  Abbotsford, 
bat  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  met.  To  bis 
sndow,  Scott  hastened  to  pay  an  early  viatt  of  con- 
dolence, and  cndeiuoured  to  mitigate  her  sorrows  by 
an  act  of  munificent  generosity.   He  had  previously 
offisred, indie  meet  firiendly  manner,  to  edite  Maturin's 
navels,  or  selections  from  them,  with  an  introduction 
by  htfloeelf,  on  his  return  home  from  Ireland ;  but 
before  he  eouldcarrjrhia  intentions  into  effect,  the 
ili.saatrous  conscqncncM  of  his  connexion  with  tlic 
house  uf  CoQiilable  and  Co.,  which  met  hun  aimo»t 
fyn  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish his  design,  and  he  wrote  back  to  Mra.  Matnrin 
in  the  kindest  terms,  assuring  her  that  nothing  hut 
ihe  imperative  necessity  of  devoting  his  exclusive  at- 
;eiiti<Mi  and  eneraies  to  liis  own  pressing  affairs, 
thoold  ham  mnde  nim  i  w.  up  the  tiak  he  had  nnder- 
;aken. 

While  Scott  was  in  Dobbn,  he  hoped  to  have  been 
kbt«  to  make  eone  valuable  aidditione  to  his  library, 
tf  rare  books  and  tracts  relating  to  Irish  history, 
^hich  he  supposed  be  would  more  probably  have  met 
vith  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
ndefatigahlr  in  his  search  at  shops  and  standings 
rtierc  »econd-liand  books  are  sold.  More  than  once 
sallied  out  by  himself,  at  an  early  hour  after  break- 
Mt,  on  this  quest.  Upon  one  occasion  he  was  ob- 
erved  to  remain  at  a  tiook-atanding  upon  the  miay 
fgfiing  to  the  custom-house,  for  a  coiv-uit  raMe  while, 
early  n  ouarter  of  an  hour,  and  during  that  time  he 
e^werr  temt  down  a  ringlehook  from  its  place,  or  even 
amoved  his  hands  from  behind  his  back,  contenting 
imBeU  with  patiently  and  carefully  going  over  the 
tltsM  of  the  books  inserihed  on  their  backs.  He 
spreased  much  disappointment  at  being  toully  un- 
iCC«Mf>^  in  his  search,  and,  in  despair  at  his  iU- 
»rtttne*  he  went,  the  day  before  he  quitted  lnUnd« 
^xocBAMT.— Vol.  u. 


lo  the  shop  of  Mr.  Milliken,  the  bookseller,  in  Graf- 
ton-street,  and  there  expended  upwards  of  6o/.  in  the 
purchase  of  books  relating  aolely  to  the  hiatoiy  and 
antiquity  of  that  country. 

For  some  time  before  his  visit  to  Ireland,  a  very 
general  notion  (wevailed  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Wnveriey  Novels,  and  this  idee  certafaily  waa  hi 
from  diminishing  the  j  i  inil  irity  he  had  acquired  by 
his  previously  acknowledged  works.  This  was  most 
strikingly  manifeated  in  Dublin,  not  only  at  the 
theatre,  where  be  was  compelled,  by  the  reiterated 
calls  of  a  crowded  audience,  to  come  forward  and 
return  thanka  for  tUa  flattering  welcome,  but  also 
through  the  streets,  where  his  carriage  was  followed 
by  crowds  in  every  direction,  who  pursued  it,  anxious 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  from  whose  writhage  Iher 
had  derived  such  gratification.  It  is  said  he  was  much 
pleased,  as  indeed  was  most  ns^ural,  b^  these  un> 
equivocal  damonatntiioni  of  publM  citimntian  and 
favour. 

VarioQi  tokens  of  respect  and  esteem  now  poured 

in  from  every  quartet  on  tlic  distinguished  striuit^er; 
many  invitations  he  accepted,  but  they  were  inva- 
riably from  private  in^vUuals;  tfioee  from  pobUe 
bodies  were  })olitely  but  firmly  declined.  The  free- 
dom of  the  guild  of  merchants  was  conferred  upon 
him  soon  after  his  arrival,  a  deputation  of  the  guild 
having  waited  upon  him  nt  his  house  in  Stephen's 
Green  for  the  purpose ;  and  soon  after  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  university  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  He  had  also,  some  time  before,  been  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  royal  Irish  academy,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  Cork,  on  his  return 
from  his  tour  from  the  south  of  Ireland,  he  waagranted 
the  freedom  of  that  dty  at  the  same  time  with  Major 
General  Sir  George  Bingham,  Admiral  Plam[)in,  and 
Mr.  Serjeant  Lefroy.  He  paid  a  visit  of  some  days 
to  Old  Connaught,  the  hospitable  reddence  of  tna 
lorf!  clinnrcllor,  then  Mr.  rlunket;  shortly  after- 
wards he  dmed  with  the  lord-lieutenant  (Lord  Wellea- 
ley)  at  Malabide  Casfle,  where  he  resided  for  hie 

health  during  the  summer. 

The  firul  excursion  Scott  made  to  the  country  v.iih 
to  the  county  of  Wicklow,  several  of  the  mui>t  pic- 
turesque spots  of  which  he  rapidly  visited.  No 
beauty  of  sylvan  scenery,  however,  seems  to  have 
arrested  his  attention,  or  cxLitttl  l  is  interest  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  at  Glendalougb, 
Holycross,  and  the  rode  vt  Cashd.  At "  Aat  ines- 
timably singular  scene  of  Irish  antiquities."  as  he 
afterwards  termed  it  in  an  article  in  "The  Quarterly," 
the  "  Seven  Churcliseof  Glenddoagb,'*  he  remdoed 
an  rntirc  day,  with  great  apparent  pleasure,  and  ex- 
amined tlieae  uiuuldering  monuments  of  the  ancient 
monastic  splendour  of  Ireland  with  an  excited  en- 
thusiasm which  appeared  extraordinary  to  the  com- 
panions of  his  UiUi,  to  whom  he  frequently  observed 
that  be  had  never  before  seen  ecclesiastical  remains 
of  equd  antiquity  or  interest.  He  also,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  despite  his  lameness, 
boldly  a-coii  Jed  the  cliff,  and  entered  that  extraordi- 
nary hermit's  cell,  cdled  St.  Kevin's  15ed ;  and,  after 
the  fiMhion  of  Ite  vidtors,  inenibcd  his  name  upon 
the  rock  as  a  memorial  of  his  daring. 

Chaucer  has  compared  poetry  to  a  ruck  of  ice  | 
human  fife  bears  an  equal  resemblance  to  it;  the 
adventurer  nits  his  slips  as  he  advance"  ;  shaping  out 
the  path  up  the  precipice  with  toil  and  peril,  he  at- 
tains the  eunuBiiaott  finds  the  opposite  side aouwth 
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H  glass.  The  descent  from  prosperity  is  more  rapid 
than  the  rist;.  The  failure  of  Constable,  the  pub- 
fisher  of  Sir  Walter,  in  1825,  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties from  which  he  was  only  extricated  by  death. 
The  circumstances  attending  this  unfortunate  con- 
nexion— the  heroic  devotion  with  which  he  met  this 
atflicting  revwM  of  iortune.  is  abeolately  sublime. 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  liabilities  amounting  ta 
100,000/.  he  applied  himself  with  wonderful  reeolu> 
tion  and  intrepidity  to  his  literary  engagements  ;  and 
when  a  very  large  sum  was  placed  b^  an  anonymous 
friend  at  his  disposal,  '*  he  returned  it  to  the  bankers 
from  whose  bands  it  came,  with  a  letter,  gratefully 
acknawledging,  but  ateadily  declining  the  favour." 
Nor  was  too  potriot  1o«t  in  the  mm  of  niiafivtnne ; 
tihe  political  letters,  piiljlbhcd  under  the  signature  of 
Malgro«ther»  are  said  to  have  exercised  a  verv  bene- 
fidu  influenee  upon  the  monetary  system  oi  Scot- 
land. The  death  of  lady  Scott  threw  him  still  more 
entirely  upon  literary  pursuits.  He  now  laboured 
alnoat  nneeninnlyt  and  on  hit  ntarn  toEdinbaTgh 

in  May  1826  "he  csta!)Iisbe(I  himself  at  a  thirJ-rate 
lu^lg^ng  in  St.  David  Street,  such  as  might  be  cun- 
ddond  aoitahle  for  a  humble  atudent  altendinf  the 
university."  Here  he  kept  earlier  hours  than  usual, 
aometimes  in  a  single  morning,  and  before  the  meet- 
ing of  tfao  court  at  ten,  having  finiahed  a  sheet  of 
twenty-four  pages  for  the  printer.  "  His  hantl- 
writuig,"  he  sap,  "  was  now  so  small  and  cramped 
that  one  of  his  oidinary  quarto  pages  made  at 
least  double  that  amount  in  print;'  and,  after  all, 
he  observed  it  "  watt  really  no  great  exploit  to  finish 
twelve  pages  in  a  morning."  Bnt  oo  Ua  return 
from  the  Parliament  House,  however  wearied  he 
might  be,  the  task  waa  again  resumed.  Seldom  re- 
ceiving any  company,  he  scarcely  sat  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  dinner,  but  turned  directly  to  bis  writing- 
desk,  being  anxious,  he  said,  to  take  all  possible  ad- 
vantage of  the  long  days,  and  "  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shone."  In  the  midst  oi  thia  aevere  and  over- 
whelming application,  and  enffering  under  all  the 
accumulated  atmoyanct  s  of  bis  jn-culiar  situation,  be 
preaerved*  unclaudeds  the  equanimity  of  bis  chaxac- 
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ter.  "However  heavf  the  task  II J i|^ht 
friend  of  hi8»  "and  however  much  he  became  pressed 
for  time,  there  never  appeared  the  slightest  flurry  or 
irritation  in  his  demeanour ;  he  never  seemed  vexed 
nor  in  a  hurry,  but,  with  a  sort  of  smile  on  his  coun- 
tenance, took  up  the  pen  and  went  on,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  as  willingly  av  if  tho  iHudo  had  been  for 
hia  own  amuaemcnt. 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  favonrito  residence  ia  the  dn 

of  his  proftperity,  and  indeed  his  love  fontrtrauri 
unabated  lung  after  his  fatal  reverses,  was  ".\btjl>- 
ford."  We  cannot  better  describe  thia  ttkt,4 
which  we  give  a  view  in  the  precediag  engnrii| 
tlian  bv  quoting  the  words  of  WaahioKtoo  Inii^ 
the  well-known  American  writer.    He  ssys:— 

"  Beyond  the  gates  you  had  an  extensive  ;nrV..y 
out  on  the  best  and  boldest  principles  of  Uni'O^ 
gardening,  as  applicable  to  forest  scenerj: 
within  doors»  you  were  surrounded  in  evtrj  ipr- 
mont  with  objects  calculated  not  only  to  wai 
the  cherished  visions  of  romance,  but  to  anlki  i 
those  associations  which,  to  the  hiatomat  tk  b 
grapher,  and  antiquary,  are  the  ommI  vMkkri 
interesting.  The  domestic  economy  «i5  •■ 
agreeable,  and  tbeminutcstacoeaaories  to  cooif  r.iit 
eoovetdanee  carefully  provided.  Koc  only  uc  od 
table  In  the  recesses  of  the  hbrary,  but  ia 
sleeping  apartment,  waa  placed  the  pon-fraiUi,  m 
paper,  pens,  ink,  and  eeaKng-wax.  Mahhlst  wi 
taper,  to  those  who  knew  the  Mays  of  ifcc  '  m. 
were  unnecessary ;  for  it  waa  a  practice  to  k-.r^  k 
oil  gas  burning,  thoogh  at  ao  very  low  t  iipa, 
that  unless  the  stop-cock  were  touched,  ti»  r 
sumption  waa  insignificant,  and^lhe  (Luot  aupmfr 
ble.  In  the  large  antique  dining-room  tbdc  lavi 
very  beautiful  lustre,  which  in  spring  and 
was  always  lighted,  though  invisibly,  before ox:^ 
and  on  the  approach  of  darkness,  \xuu»i  4ti 
usual  parade  of  servants  bringing  can  ll  »  'J 
blaze  of  light  could  be  produced,  as  if  ina^.cx.  ,  u 
single  touch,  or  moderated  to  any  degree." 

'*  With  regard  to  the  mansion  itself,"  alii  * 
writer,  "the  room  that  always  seemed  to  a»i' 
most  imposing  and  effective,  is  the  front  lid]  <c- 
moury;  so  faithful  are  its  imitations  of  fni^'^. 
models,  so  massive  and  sombre  is  the  style,  ir^*' 
rich  the  collection  of  objects  interesLnij  '-^ 
quarian.   A  whole  moraug  might  be  wsU 
in  examining  thia  one  apartment  with  tet^ 
who  knew  all  its  history.    It  i-s  about  forty  itA^ 
has  a  tesselated  pavement  of  black  and  whiti^ 
marble,  and  a  noble  roof,  ha  ridi  Gedw 
Here,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  raansioQ,  th-'U."^^ 
general  plan  was  of  coiurae  original.  Sir  \Yt.u 
adopted  the  system  of  forming  delula;  tb>ii*| 
say,  roofs,  firc-place8,'window8,  and  iioor», 
copies  from  the  I'eritable  antique;  aiMi 
it  was  poeaiblo  to  employ  actual  portioat  d  ■ 
buildings,  either  in  wood  or  stone,  thejr  s*^" 
coiurse,  used  in  preference.    In  the  hall,  if  I 
not,  the  richly  carved  panels,  of  black  ui  iof*^ 
;Mc  oak.  were  brought  from  the  nuns  of  DuaS* 
1  alace,  or  abbey  J  and  the  immense  tireplaef 
:a'!ly  ino< Idled  aftoT  that  of  an  ezistin«{  oU  n-^ 
I  cannot  imagine  a  scene  more  jKH-tically  ioj^*! 
than  this  room»  especially  when  viewed  bj 
moonlight.** 

For  five  years  after  his  pecuniary 
namely,  from  January  1826  to  the  spring  if" 
Sir  WUler  continued  hia  indefatigable  Itboniv 
in  that  period,  besides  some  eight  or  tea  v^ 
fiction,  produced  "The  life  of  N apoltoo,"  ■ ' 
volumes ;  a  "  History  of  Scotland,"  in  two  t  * 
"  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  in  nine  soall 
**  Letters  on  Demonology:"  MalopoirtWk' 
ters,"  and  a  variety  of  smaller  productifii*  ' 
profits  of  theae  «orka»  and  of  the  Q*«  cdi&B" 


S  C  O  T  T»  SIR 

Wavcrley  Xovels,  wliicli  was  commenceJ  in  18a9t 
were  so  considerable,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1830, 54,O0Ol.  of  debt  bad  been  paid  off;  all  of 
n'hicli,  except  six  or  scycn  r^musandt  beco  pro- 
duced by  bin  own  literary  labuura. 

The  prodigiooe  labour  wbleb  theee  numerous 
nnti  voluminous  works  neceaaarily  required,  was  too 
much,  however,  for  even  the  most  ready  intellect 
and  robust  frame.   Tlie  personal  appearance  of  Sir 
Walter  entiieljr  cbanged  in  the  five  years  which 
followed  bli  nun.  A  few  years  previously  he  looked 
a  bale  and  active  man  in  middle  life ;  now,  at  tlie  age 
of  sixty,  he  appeareU  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years 
older.  Hit  bur  had  become  thin  and  perfectly  white; 
the  marks  of  old  age  were  gathering  fast  upon  his 
countenance;  and,  from  increased  decrepitude,  he 
"hirpled"  (as  he  expressed  it)  much  more  than  for- 
merly in  his  gait.    His  cordial  kindness  and  rnrsver- 
sational  felicity,  however,  remained  unimpaired,  but 
Bomething  of  bis  former  hilarity  of  spirit  was  want- 
ing.   When  told  of  the  death  of  a  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance  by  paralysis,  he  appeared  much  etruck, 
and  made  a  remark  which  seemed  at  the  time  to  in- 
dicate some  secret  apurehenaion  in  bis  own  mind  of 
that  fatal  mabuly  then  loHtiog  in  hie  own  OTerwrought 
frame. 

In  1830  he  retired  from  his  office  as  a  prmcipal 
;lerk  of  eeision,  bat  tbe  relief  he  thereby  gained  (if 
ndced  the  time  saved  was  not  filled  by  more  e.thaust- 
ng  labours)  came  too  late.  The  springs  of  life,  so 
oag  overtasked,  began  to  give  way.  During  the 
insuing  winter  "Symptoms  of  gradual  paralysis  (a 
lisease  of  which  his  lather,  it  seems,  had  alno  died, 
>Qt  at  an  advanced  age)  began  to  be  manifested.  Hie 
amenesa  became  more  distressing,  and  hta  nttennoe 
Mffan  to  be  obviously  affected.  Yet  even  in  this 
/Hitting  and  ominous  condition  he  OODtinued  to 
rork  with  undiminished  diligeoce. 

Dminff  tbe  ennmer  of  1831  be  grew  gradually 
'orse.  Ills  medical  attendants  strictly  forbade  men- 
U  exertion ;  yet  he  could  not  be  restrained  alto- 
etber  from  composition.  In  the  autann  a  visit  to 
aly  was  recommended  ;  and  a  passa^re  to  Malta  in 
nhip  uf  war  was  readitv  obtamed  for  him.  He  was 
ith  difficulty  prevaitea  on  to  leave  Scotland,  but 
elded  at  length  to  the  cntrenties  of  bis  friend?,  and 
tiled  in  October,  accompanied  by  bu  eldest  son  and 
iinarriMi  daughter.  Hi$  health  seemed  improved 
r  the  voya/^e ;  but  after  visiting  Naplee  and  Bonie, 

both  of  which  cities  he  was  received  with  almost 
gal  honour.««,  bis  desire  to  return  t  i  lii-  i,  irive 
ad  became  irrepressible,  and  be  hurried  hume- 
ird  with  B  rapidity  which,  in  bia  atate  of  health, 
us  hi^'hlv  injurious,  and  doubtless  accelerated  the 
taatropbe  which  perhaps  no  degree  of  skill  or  cau- 
41  eonld  bnva  long  delayed.  He  experienced  a 
rthcr  Bpvcrc  attack  of  his  disonler  in  passing  down 
3  Rhine,  and  reached  London  in  nearly  the  last 
of  tihysical  and  mental  prostration.  Medical 
I  coulfi  only,  it  was  found,  for  a  short  period  pro- 
ct  dissolution ;  and,  to  gratify  his  most  ardent 
ing  wish,  he  was  conveyed  by  tbe  steam-packet  to 
ith,  and  on  the  11th  Julv,  1832,  reached  once 
>re  his  fuvourite  house  at  Abbotsford,— bntin  such 
»ittable  condition,  that  be  nolonp- r  ri  cnj^nised  Ids 
ircst  and  nearest  relations.  After  lin^enng  in  this 
ilorable  state  till,  in  the  progreaa  of  tbts  meiandioly 

\g^y  this  living  death — mortification  bad  been 

a«  t*"***  proceetiiog  in  different  parte  of  the  mortal 
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fi-ame — be  expired  without  a  ttnixgle  OB  the  Slat 

of  September,  1832. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  hononrad  vemaine 
of  Sir  Wnlter  Scott  were  consigned  to  the  tomb,  amid 
the  unfeigned  regret  of  thou»andij.  Never  perhaps 
was  the  eateen  in  which  this  truly  great  man  waa 
held  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  on  this  me- 
lancholy occasion.  We  understand  that  cards  had 
been  issued  to  nearly  300  persons,  who  almost  all  at- 
tended, it  being  deemed  an  honour  to  be  present  at 
tbe  fitneral  obaeqvies  of  so  distingiualied  a  character. 
One  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  on  for  the  tin  of 
meeting,  and  for  an  hour  afterwards  carriages  of  diii'e- 
rent  sorts,  and  gentlenien  on  horsebiMk,  continued  to 
arrive  from  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Galasbeils*  . 
Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and  other  parts  of  the  surroanding 
country,  'the  company,  having  partaken  refreabment, 
nrlinurnc!  to  the  library,  where  tliev  heard  sn  elo- 
quent and  aliectuig  prayer  from  Pnncqjal  haird ; 
and  a  little  after  two  o*dodc  tt«  nthmcholv  procee- 
sion,  oouisting  of  carriages,  nuroeruus  other  vehi- 
cles, and  horsemen,  began  to  move  from  Abbotsford, 
and  proceeded  through  the  towns  of  Darnick  and 
Melrose,  and  by  the  fly-bridge  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.. 
As  the  long  fnneral  train  paned  tbroogh  the  village* 
and  hamlets,  one  universal  feeling  of  ilerp  sorrow 
pervaded  all  clasites.  Groups  of  ueople  were  assem- 
bled at  different  parts  of  the  road,  and  on  elevated 
points  from  which  a  view  could  be  obtained.  Moet 
of  them  were  in  mourning,  and  many  standing  unco- 
vered. The  decency,  propriety,  nad  revcmotial  ai- 
Icnce  wliicb  waa  observed,  p^ve  a  very  impressive 
character  to  the  scene.  In  passing  through  the  towns 
those  respectful  observance  were  still  more  striking. 
The  atrei^  of  Melrose  were  lined  on  both  sides  with 
inhabitants  in  mourning,  and  uncovered.  The  shops 
of  this  and  other  towns  were  shut;  the  siRn-bourds 
were  covered  with  black  i  the  aged  and  tbe  lame  came 
forth  to  pay  tbeir  last  tribute  to  departed  worth ;  and 
along  the  many  miles  of  picturesque  country  which 
the  procession  had  to  traverse,  the  ensigns  of  sorrow 
were  every  where  displayed.  TlMse  were  the  un* 
bought  and  voluntary  testimonies  to  the  primti^  vir- 
tues uf  the  deceased  from  those  among  whom  be  nad 
lived,  and  by  whom  he  was  best  known.  At  Dry- 
burgh Abbey  the  body,  on  being  taken  from  the 
hearse,  was  borne  by  bis  own  domestics  to  the  grave, 
they  having  specially  requested  that  no  foreign  hand 
ahould  he  allowed  to  touch  the  remains  of  a  mas- 
ter 10  honoured  and  ao  bdoved.  The  patt-bearera 


Head. 

Major  tMr  Walter  Scott. 
Right.  Left. 
Chas.  Scott  Ksq.  J.  G.  Lockart,  Esq., 

Second  Son  of  deceased.      Son-in-law  of  deceased. 
Chas.  Scott,  Esq.  James  Scott,  Esq. 

Nesbitt.  Geosin.  Nesbitt,  Cousin. 

Wm.  Scott.  Esf Robt.  Rutherford,  Esq. 
of  Raeburn,  Couain.  W.  S.,  Cou.sin. 

Col.  KusseU,  Hugh  Scott.  Esq., 

of  Aihiaateel,  Couain.  of  Harden. 

Foot. 

Wm.  Keith,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Before  the  body  was  committed  to  tbe  earth,  the 
En^iA  borial.serviee  was  read  by  the  Rev  J.  W]I> 
liams,  rector  of  the  Kilinburgb  acailemy.  A  httlepatft 
five  in  the  afternoon  the  last  offices  were  performed. 
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900  SCOTT, 

The  ciTect  of  the  scene  wti  at  tktt  time  inroretoive, 
fur  beyond  what  any  words  can  convey,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  genius  and  intellectual  powers  oi 
the  deceased,  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  ftnej,  none 
could  htlp  thinkmg  of  hu  own  bcantiful  woraa, 

•*  Ttef  slsap  vlih  Ua  whs  Onif  below.** 

The  spot  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  laid,  is  in 
the  north  wing  of  the  splendid  ruin  of  Dryburgh  Ab- 
bey, now,  alas  i  containing  a  more  splendid  ruin 
tlian  itself.  Here  is  laid  the  body  of  Laay  Scott,  and 
also  that  of  his  uncle.  The  situation  is  secluded  and 
fomantie,uid  quite  congeiual  to  all  tho  ideaa  of  the 
deceased. 

'  Perhaps  no  writer  ever  enjoyed  so  extensive  a  po- 
pularity as  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  reputation  may 
be  truly  said  to  be  not  only  British,  but  European, 
end  even  this  is  too  limited  a  term,  for  he  possessed 
the  advantages  of  writing  in  a  language  used  in  two 
hemispheres  by  highly  civilized  communities,  and 
widely  diifused  over  the  whole  globe ;  and  he  wrote  at 
nperiod  when  communication  was  facilitated  by  peace. 

While  the  wonder  of  hi*  own  countrymen,  he  to 
an  unexampled  degree  established  an  ascendency 
over  the  tastes  of  foreign  nations.  His  works  have 
been  sought  by  forugners  with  an  avidly  equalling, 
nay,  almost  exceeding,  that  tritii  wfiien  tiiey  have 
been  received  among  us.  Tlie  conflicting  literary 
tastee  of  France  and  Germany,  which,  fifty  years  ago, 
oeemed  dhonetrically  opposed,  and  hopelessly  irre- 
concilable, have  at  length  united  in  admiration  of 
him.  In  France  he  effected  a  revolution  in  taste, 
and  gave  victory  to  tfie  **  Romantic  Sehool."  He 
had  not  only  readers,  but  imitators.  Among  French- 
men, the  author  of  "  Cinq  Mars"  may  be  cited  as  a 
t^erably  eneeeaaful  one.  Italy,  in  emieh  what  vre 
call  novels  were  previously  unknown,  \v;is  roused 
from  its  torpor,  and  found  a  worthy  imitator  of  Bri- 
tish talent  in  the  author  of  the  "  Promessi  Sposi." 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Waverley,  if  any  one 
bad  ventured  to  predict  that  a  ^vriter  would  arise, 
who,  what  every  conceivable  form  of  composition 
ieemed  not  only  to  have  been  tried,  but  exhausted, 
•honld  be  the  creator  of  one  hitherto  unknown,  and 
which,  in  its  immediate  popularity,  should  exceed  all 
others — who,  when  we  fancied  we  had  drained  to  its 
last  drop  the  cup  of  intellectual  excitement,  should 
open  a  spring,  not  only  new  and  untasted,  but  ap- 
parently deep  and  inexhaustible — that  be  should  ex- 
hibit his  marvels  in  a  form  of  composition  the  least 
respected  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature,  and  raise 
the  novel  to  a  place  among  the  highest  productions 
of  human  intellect— hie  prediction  wovdd  have  been 
received,  not  only  with  incredulity,  hut  with  ridicule; 
and  the  improbu)ility  would  have  been  heightened, 
had  it  been  added,  that  all  Aia  would  be  ellhetad  with 
no  aid  from  the  influence  of  estahlislied  reputation, 
but  by  a  writer  who  concealed  his  name.  They  were, 
it  ie  true,  cdled  historical  novelat  and  worka bear- 
ing that  appellation  had  existed  before.    But  these 
were  essentially  different;  they  were  not  historical  in 
the  flame  aensei  and  were  aa  uttle  to  be  daaaed  with 
the  Waverley  Novels,  as  are  a  chronological  index  or 
a  book  of  memoirs,  because  the  same  names  and  cir- 
cmnatancee  may  be  alluded  to  in  eadi.  The  mis- 
named historical  novels  which  we  possessed  before 
Waverley,  merely  availed  themselves  of  historical 
namea  and  Indtoit^  and  gave  to  the  agenu  of  their 
atoi7  tiia  naniMn  ind  nmtinMiiitB  ttther  of  tha  pre- 
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sent  period,  or,  much  more  eoiiinoBly,  of  aw; 

but  Sir  Walter  brings  to  our  ininils.  not  a'»:': 
beings,  but  breathing,  acting,  speaking  in4;niini 
Then  what  variety  I  what  originality  I  WktKs 
bers !  What  a  gallery  has  he  set  before  «l  3| 
writer  but  Shakspeare  ever  equalled  him  is  ^  a 
spect.  Others  may  have  equalled,  perfaapi  nrpmi 
him,  in  the  elaborate  finishing  of  some  ttngkpr 
trait  (witness  the  immortal  Knight  and  Sfmi 
Cervantes,  Fielding's  Adams,  anduoldtmitb'iVar* 
or  may  have  displayed,  with  greater  sk.ll.thr  asni 
anatomy  of  human  feeling— and  our  iligiiut  iidis 
and  finer  sensibilities  have  liecn  note  aqacc.' 
touched  by  female  hands — but  none,  an  ^ 
speare,  has  ever  contributed  so  largely,  so  raluiiiju 
our  collection  of  charaetera;— «f  picture*  to iQ!i» 
ingly  original,  yet,  once  seen,  admitted  inucdBP 
to  be  conformable  to  nature.  Nay,  em  b  's- 
malous  beings  are  felt  to  be  generally  recx..^. 
with  our  code  of  probabilities ;  and,  as  has  btaK 
of  the  supernatural  creations  of  Shakspeare,  sir 
impressed  with  the  belief,  that  if  inch  - 
exist,  they  would  be  as  he  has  represented  (kc  . 

The  descriptions  of  persons  by  Sir  WiJar W 
are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  pictuiW'jiri 
We  always  seem  to  behold  the  in(liTidtuldaQi»| 
Dress,  manner,  features,  and  bearing,  Ml 
set  before  us,  that  the  mental  illusion  iina^c«;t 
complete  as  words  can  make  it.  But  if  vcistu 
fammarwith  the  peraoM^e  tntnuluced,  il 
because  the  mind's  eye  has  receiveii  hi^  ixu% 
because  we  are  endowed  with  a  knowkdjt  < 
character.  It  ia  die  outward,  not  '  ' 
that  most  engages  our  attention.  We  crc 
lago  perfectly,  without  knowing  what  oa:^ 
man  ha  was  to  look  upon.  Bvtt  vamey,  "  ' 
or  Christian,  must  be  presented  mentally  to  tr^ ' 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  bef ore  r.: - 
an  enual  intimacy.  The  method  of  Sir  Wtkf  ^■ 
has  the  merit  of  mdividualizing  an  imajpna-ii ^ 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  is  well  soite<l'*3J> 
tui  e  i)f  the  novel.  It  effects 
drama,  is  supplied  by  the  actor 
character  on  the  stage.  But 
that  of  unveiling  the  recesees  of  the 
senting  to  us  thmight^ 
of  action. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  novels  of  Sir  Vilw^ 
as  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  that  thoagbtiK:^ 
exhibit  an  attempt  to  enforce  any  distinct  S'  '*  - 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  morality.  TV  ~ 
(to  use  a  common  expression)  to  keep  tiK 
its  riglit  place.  They  inspire  generous 
a  warm-hearted  and  benevolent  feeling  t**^"* 
feliow-creataree;  and,  for  the  moet  pact, ai>^'<i^ 
and  unperverted  view  of  human  choneKr  ei^ 
duct.    Sir  Waller  Scott  and  Lord  Byroc  b!«  * 
been  compared }  and  the  question  has  b«s 
to  which  we  should  assign  superiority  of  1 
Walter  Scott  does  not  apnear,  like  Loni 
have  written  under  the  influence  of  oMrbtti^ 
ment,  or  availed  himadf  of  the  leseuicss  <^ 
He  did  not  draw  from  out  the  bumiDg'^-'J 
own  stormy  passions.    He  was  the 
imagination,  rather  than  the  sLive.  fic 
it  as  with  the  rod  of  an  enchanter,  an(lc">cx^ 
to  do  his  bidding,  instead  of  becoming 
frantic  Pythonesi^  the  utterer  of  the  dioqeat  ^ 
which  wen  promptsd  bgr  the  dinen  ^ 
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her.  !fi<!  wriilngs  display  a  calm  consciousnew  of 
|>uwer.  rhere  is  in  thum  nuthiug  of  ihe  feverishnefia 
of  distemper ;  and  they  are  not  sullied  and  corroded 
by  the  operation  of  human  paaiiou.  He  aeeoM  to 
have  looked  forth  upon  nature,  lerrae  and  tmroffled, 
from  tlie  '.v'atch-tovver  of  a  cDiTnnaruiiri^'  intellect. 

Time  may  nu««  up  other  writers,  whose  comparft- 
tife  gmtoen  may  aepriTs  bim  of  Uo  oreaent  oai- 
nence;  but  it  raiin  )t  f!^!)?!^^  him  of  trie  merit  of 
originality,  and  of  having  tirst  opened  a  new  and  de- 
lightful path  in  literature. 

We  cannot  bring  to  a  close  the  critical  remarks  on 
the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  without  presenting 
onr  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  of  a  few  of  his  proiie 
work^.  having  already  slightly  adverted  to  his  poetical 
ones  according  to  the  order  of  their  publication. 

The  object  of  the  novel  of  "  Waverley,"  which  was 
his  first  prose  work,  was  eridently  to  pnaent  i  fiuthfoi 
and  animated  picture  of  the  manner*  tnd  •lata  of 
■tociety  that  prevail'.  1  in  this  northern  part  of  tbo 
island,  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century ;  and  the  au> 
thor  judiciouily  fizea  upon  the  eim  of  the  tebelfioii  in 
t"l5,  not  only  as  enriching  his  pages  with  the  inte 
rest  inseparably  attached  to  the  narration  of  such 
occurrences,  but  as  eflbfding  a  fair  opportunity  for 
>ringing  out  all  the  rnntrTiated  principles  and  habits 
vliich  distinguiiihed  tiie  diSerent  classea  of  persons 
A'ho  then  divided  the  country,  and  fomied  among 
liein  the  basis  of  alnaost  all  that  was  peculiar  in 
he  national  character.  That  unfortunate  conten- 
ion  brought  conspicuously  to  light,  and  for  the 
ast  tioM,  the  fading  image  of  fendiil  chivalnr  in 
he  Aoufitains  and  vulgar  fanatidem  m  the  pnune, 
»nd  startled  llic  m  )i  e  [  olislic  l  parts  of  the  land  with 
he  wild  but  briihant  picture  of  the  devoted  valour, 
ncorruptible  Sdelity,  patriarchal  brotherhood,  and 
avage  habits,  of  the  Celtic  clans  on  the  one  hndii-^ 
nd  the  dark,  untractable,  and  domineering  bagfkxy 
•f  the  covenanters  on  the  other.  Both  fonna  of  ao- 
iety  had  indeed  been  prevalent  in  the  other  parts  of 
he  country ;  but  had  there  been  so  long  superseded 
y  more  peaceable  habits  and  milder  mamieii,  dut 
heir  vestiges  were  almost  effaced,  and  their  very  me- 
lory  nearly  forgotten.  'ITie  feudal  principaUtiea  had 
>een  extinguished  in  the  south  for  near  300  years, 
ad  the  doaunion  of  the  puritans  from  the  time  of 
le  reetoratkm.  When  the  glens  of  the  central 
liglilands,  therefore,  were  opened  up  to  the  gaze  of 
le  English,  it  aeemed  as  if  thejr  were  carried  back 
>  tbe  day*  of  the  heptareby;  when  they  saw  the 
rav  of  tr.ewpst  country  Whigs,  the v mi ?nt  imagine 
leuaselves  transported  to  the  age  of  Uroraweil.  The 
remt  traila  of  clannish  dependence,  pride,  and  fide- 
:y,  may  still  be  detected  in  mnn}'  districts  of  the 
iffhlands,  though  they  do  not  now  aiilit  re  lo  the 
ueffadna  when  they  mingle  in  general  soctcty ;  and 
e  existing  contentions  of  burghers  and  antiburgh- 
B,  and  Caineronians,  though  shrunk  into  compa- 
Ave  insignificance,  and  left  indeed  without  protec- 
m  to  tbe  ndicale  of  the  pro£uo,  may  still  be  re- 
rred  to  as  complete  Teiification*  of  all  that  u  hen 
jted  about  Gifted  Gilfillan,  or  Ebenezer  Cruick- 
ank.  The  traits  of  Scottish  national  character  in 
e  lower  ranka  can  ttill  leaa  he  regarded  aa  anti- 
atefl  or  trrtiliiional ;  nor  is  there  any  thinp  in  the 
lole  compass  of  the  work  which  gives  us  a  stronger 
ipresaion  of  the  nice  observation  and  graphical  ta- 
Its  of  tilt"  Jitithor,  than  the  extraordinary  fidelity 
id  feUcity  with  which  all  the  inferior  agents  in  the 
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story  are  represented.  No  one  who  has  not  lived  ex* 
tensively  anaong  the  lower  orders  of  all  descriptions, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  their  various  tempers 
and  dialectay  cao^rceive  the  full  merit  of  those  rapid 
and  dtaneteriatie  dietehe* ;  but  it  requires  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  leel  that  they 
must  be  faithful  copies  from  known  originals  { and  to 
be  aware  of  the  extraordhuuy  ftdltty  and  flexibility 
of  hand  which  has  touched,  for  instance,  with  such 
discriminating  shades,  the  various  gradations  of  the 
Celtic  character,  from  the  savage  imperturbability  of 
Dugald  Mahony,  who  atalks  grimly  about  with  his 
battle-axe  on  hia  shoulder,  without  speaking  a  word 
to  any  body,  to  tho  Ihndjr  unprincipled  activity  of 
Galium  Beg,  the  coarse  unreflecting  hardihood  nnd 
heroism  of  Evan  Maccombich,  and  the  pride,  gal* 
lantry,  elegance,  and  ambition,  of  Feigus  himself* 
In  the  lower  dasa  of  the  Lowland  character*  again, 
the  vulgarity  of  Mn.  Flodthart  and  of  Uentenant 
Jtnker  ts  perfectly  distinct  ami  orit,niiaI;  as  well  as 
the  puritanism  ol  GUMan  and  Cruickshank,  tbe 
atrocity  of  Mrs.  Mueklewratb,  and  the  dow  solem- 
nity of  Alexander  Saunderson  The  baron  of  Hrad- 
wardine,  and  BaiUie  Macwheeble,  are  caricatures  no 
doubt,  after  the  fanhion  of  the  caricatures  in  the  no. 
ve!.-;  of  Sirmllc't  ;  or  piictnres,  at  the  best,  of  indivi- 
liudis  wko  must  always  have  been  unique  and  extra- 
ordinary. The  phn  of  the  atory  is  as  follows : — 
Waverley  is  the  representative  of  an  old  and  opulent 
Jacobite  family  in  the  centre  of  England,  educated 
at  home  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  living  till  the  age 
of  minority  mostljr  in  the  retirement  of  hia  paternal 
manaioii ;  where  be  reads  poetry,  feeds  bis  fancy  with 
romantic  musings,  and  acquires  aaiiable  dlRpositionSt 
and  something  of  a  contemplative,  passive^  and  un* 
decided  character.  All  Uie  Engltdi  adheraila  of  the 
abdicated  family  having  renounced  any  serious  hopes 
of  the  cause  long  before  the  year  1745,  Uie  guardiane 
of  young  Waverlef  wen  indneed,  in  that  odflbraled 
year,  to  n]]ow  him  to  enter  into  the  army,  as  tbe  na- 
tion was  then  engaged  in  foreign  war,  and  a  passion 
for  military  glory  had  always  been  om  of  the  chavao- 
teristics  of  his  line.  He  obtains  a  commission,  ac- 
cordingly, in  a  regiment  of  horse  then  suUoned  in 
Scotlancf,  and  proceeds  forthwith  to  head-quarters. 
Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  of  TuUv-Veoian 
in  Perdiahira,  bad  been  an  andent  mend  of  tne  honae 
nf  Wnrerley,  and  had  been  enabled  by  their  good 
offices  to  get  over  a  verv  awkward  rencontre  with  the 
king's  attomey-generu  soon  after  the  year  1715. 
The  young  heir  was  ncrorilingly  furnished  with  cre- 
dentials to  this  faithful  ally,  and  luuk  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  j)aying  his  respects  at  the  ancient  mansion 
of  Tully-\  eolan  'i'he  hoii«p  .md  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  way  of  lite,  are  admirably  described.  The  baron 
himself  had  been  bred  a  lawyer,  and  wa*  by  choice  a 
diligent  reader  of  the  Latin  chissics.  His  profession, 
however,  was  that  of  arm* ;  and  having  served  seve- 
ral cam})aigns  on  the  continent,  he  had  superadded 
to  the  nedantry  and  jargon  of  his  forenaic  and  aca- 
demicu  etndiee,  the  teehnieal  elang  of  a  Oeman  mar. 
tint  t,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  coxcombry  of  , a  Frt-r^ch 
mousquetaire.  He  was,  moreover,  prodigiously  proud 
of  his  ancestry ;  and,  with  aU  Ua  peeaUaritiee,  wUeb, 
toaay  thf  truth,  are  rather  more  tnan  can  bn  icrpntly 
accumulated  m  one  character,  was  a  most  honour- 
able, valiant,  and  fliaiidly  Mnem.  He  had  one  fair 
daughter,  and  no  more,  who  whs  gentle,  feminine, 
and  affectionate.   Waverley,  tliuugh  struck  at  hr:it 
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with  the  strange  manners  of  this  northern  btVOli,  is 
at  length  domesticated  in  the  famUv ;  and  it  led  by 
corioflitjr  to  pay  a  yint  to  Aa  cave  of  a  fanoua  High- 
land robber  or  freebooter,  from  which  he  is  conducted 
to  the  castle  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  and  sees  the 
HigUand  life  in  all  its  barliarous  but  captivating  cha- 
raeian.    'lliis  chief  is  Fergus  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  a  gal- 
lant and  ambitious  youth,  ze^ilously  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  busy  at  tboilMNlltat 
in  fomenting  the  insurrection,  by  which  his  sanguine 
aphit  neTer  doubted  that  their  reitoration  was  to  be 
eifecteii.    He  has  a  sister  still  more  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  aaae  cauae  recently  returned  firom  a 
Temdenee  at  fin  eonrtof  nance,  and  danUngthe  ro- 
mantic imagination  of  Waverley  not  less  by  the  ex- 
altation of  her  sentiments,  than  his  eves  by  her  ele- 
guiee  and  beauty.  While  he  lingere  in  diia  perilous 
ntreat  he  ta  auddenly  deprived  of  his  commission  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstandings  and  misre- 
presentations which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detafl,  and 
in  the  first  heat  of  his  indignation  is  almost  tempted 
to  throw  himself  into  the  array  of  the  children  of 
Ivor,  and  join  the  insui^ents,  whose  desifnis  are  no 
longer  aeriottsly  disguised  from  him.   He  takes, 
however,  the  more  prudent  reaolution  of  returning, 
in  tlie  first  ])lare,  to  nis  family  ;  but  is  stopped  on  the 
borders  of  the  Highlands  by  the  magistracy,  whom 
nunovra  of  ooming  eventa  had  made  man  tfum 
usually  suspicious,  and  forwarded  as  a  priaomr  tO 
Stirling.    On  the  march  he  is  rescued  by  a  band  of 
unknown  Highlanders,  who  ultimately  convev  him 
in  safety  to  Edinburgh,  and  deposit  him  in  the  hands 
of  his  friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who  was  mountmg 
guard  with  his  Highlanders  at  the  (ancient  palace  of 
Holyro<Kl,  where  the  royal  adventurer  was  then  ac- 
tually holding  his  court.    A  combination  of  tempta- 
tions, far  too  powerful  for  such  a  temper,  now  beset 
Waverley ;  and  inflamed  at  once  by  the  ill-uaage  he 
bought  he  had  recehred  from  the  goremraent,  the 
recollection  of  his  hcrcilitary  preddections,  his  friend- 
ahip  and  admiration  of  Fergus,  his  love  for  hia  siater, 
and  the  graeafiil  CMdeacemioik  and  peraonal  aofidta. 
tions  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  he  ranhly  vows  to 
unite  his  fortune  with  theirs,  and  enters  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  ranks  of  th«  chOdren  of  Ivor. 

During  his  attendance  at  the  court  of  Holyrood, 
his  passion  for  the  magnanimous  Flora  is  gradually 
abated  by  her  continoM  indUhrence  and  too  onthre 
devotion  to  the  public  cause ;  and  his  affections  gra- 
dually decline  upon  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  was  lei- 
sure for  less  important  concernments.  He  accom- 
paniea  the  adventurer**  vmy  and  ligmliMa  himaelf 
in  the  battle  of  Fireaton,  where  he  htt  the  good  for- 
tune  to  save  the  life  of  an  Enghsh  officer,  who  turns 
out  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  his  family,  and  re> 
nionatrates  with  him  irith  conaiderahte  elMet  on  tin 
rash  step  he  has  taken.  It  is  now  impossible,  how- 
ever, he  tinnks,  to  recede  with  honour,  and  he  por- 
eaea  the  disastrous  career  of  the  invaders  into  Kig- 
land  (during  which  he  quarrels  and  is  again  recon- 
ciled to  Fergus),  till  he  is  finally  separated  from  his 
COrpe  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  tbe  night- 
•kirmish  at  Clifton ;  and,  after  lurking  for  some  time 
in  concealment,  finds  his  way  to  London,  where  he  is 
protected  by  the  grateful  friend  whose  life  he  had 
saved  at  Proaton,  and  sent  back  to  Scotland  till  some 
arvangementseoidd  be  mode  ahont  Us  pardon.  Here 
he  learns  the  final  di.scomfiture  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  both  his  owh 
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pardon  and  that  of  old  Bradwardine,  ud,  iftc 
making  sure  of  his  interest  in  the  heart  ol  ike  jvm 
ladv,  at  last  bethinks  him  of  going  to  give  mseeost! 
of  himself  to  his  family  at  Waverlcy-Honour  U 
his  way  he  attends  the  assizes  at  Carlisle,  vImr  i£ 
his  efforts  are  inefiectual  to  avert  ths6isafhiipi> 
lant  friend  Fcrgu«,  whose  heroic  deroeaiKmr  in  Da: 
last  extremity  is  depicted  with  great  fe<liD)(;  b«i 
hat  interview  with  the  desolated  Fkna;  obuiuit 
consent  of  bis  friends  to  his  marriage  will  )bt 
Bradwardine ;  puts  the  old  Iwron  in  poasewaiifki 
forfeited  manor,  and  in  due  time  r.irrieshifbkcit; 
bride  to  the  peaccfui  shades  of  bis  ova  piiau 
abode. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story;  altHon|l  2  i 
broken  and  diversified  with  so  many  subordim  >■ 
cidents,  that  what  we  have  now  given  wiU  illiirillt: 
a  very  inadeipiate  idea  even  of  the  narratire  py.  i 
this  performance.  Though  that  narraiiTf  ii  i!ni 
lively  and  easy,  however,  we  diink  the  great  cbacJ^ 
the  work  consists  in  the  characters  anddeten^bA 
of  which  we  must  now  present  our  resd«h  ara  ei 
specimen : — 

"  It  was  about  noon  when  Captain  Wawrirrfi' 

tered  the  straggling  village,  or  ratlUrhimlet.sflw?' 

Veolan,  close  to  which  was  situated  tbe  nai-  • 

of  the  invprietor.   The  houses  seemed  mito^  > 

the  extreme,  especially  to  an  eye  aceusi— si>»^ 

smiling  neatness  of  English  cottages.  Tntf  (*< 

without  any  respect  for  regularity,  on  each  aif  ^  * 

straggling  kind  of  unpaved  street,  where  diiidnc 

moat  in  a  primitive  state  of  nakedness  liyf^nrJi, 

as  if  to  be  crushed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  ftni  pi?  * 

horse.   Occasionally,  indeed,  when  lucb  a  comz- 

mation  seemed  inevitable,  a  watchful  old  |iii*iis' 

with  her  close  cap,  distad'.  and  spindle,  nnW Ik' 

sybil  in  frenzy  out  of  one  of  these  roiierabk  a-' 

daahed  into  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  laitt^s 

her  own  ciwge  from  among  tii 

saluted  him  with  a  sound  cuff,  and  transpart«  - 

back  to  his  dungeon,  the  little  white-bcadtd  nr^ 

screaming  all  tiie  whUe,  from  the  vcrfMrd" 

lungs,  a  shrilly  treble  to  the  growling  remon*** 

of  the  enraged  matron.  Another  part  in  iiii» 

was  sustained  by  tbe  incessant  yelping  of  i  »^ ' 

idle  useless  curs  which  followed,  sDariiBf,  hw 

howling,  and  snapping  at  the  horses' * 

sance  at  that  time  so  common  in  Scotliwi  ^ ' 

French  tourist,  who  like  other  travellers  k«r'-  * 

find  a  good  and  rational  reason  for  every  tfci'a  s 

saw,  has  recorded,  as  one  of  the  mcmorabu  i  ' 

ledonia,  that  the  state  maintained  in  each ruv* 

relay  of  curs,  called  eoOler,  whoee  duty  it  m  *^ 

the  chevaux  de  poste  (too  starved  and  exb"'"*-" 

move  without  auch  a  stimulus)  from  one 
aimUMr.  tBI  their  annoying  convoy  drove  thoD^ 

end  of  their  stage.    The  evil  and  rcm^lT 
is)  still  exist.    But  this  is  remote  from  o«r 
purpose,  and  is  only  thrown  out  for  eoo«id«<* 
the  collectors  under  Mr.  Dent's  Jog-bilL         ,  | 

"  As  Waverley  moved  on,  here  and  ifcw*,*^ 
roan,  bent  as  much  by  toil  as  year?,  rfC 
with  age  and  smoke,  tottered  to  the  door  •'J* 
to  gase  on  the  dress  of  the  stranger,  sad  w  ^ 
and  motions  of  the  horses;  and  then  "  ^ 

his  neighbours  in  a  ttttie  groope  at  tbe  tax  ' 
disenss  the  probabtHties  of  whsneetheBinnpv^^ 
and  where  he  might  he  going.  Thrci* ; '  ^ 
,  girls  returning  from  the  well  or  hrouk  s:(^  P^" 
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mtA  pails  upon  Ib^licadt,  fSormed  morepleanngah. 

jects,  and  with  their  thin  short  gowns  ana  sin^li  [  lI- 
ticoats,  bare  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  uncox'ered  heads 
and  braided  bair*  aoimwhat  reseuibled  Italiaii  fbrans 
of  landscape.  Nor  could  a  lover  of  thr  j^icturexque 
hare  challenffed  either  the  elegance  of  their  costume, 
or  the  symmetry  of  their  shape  {  although  to  say  the 
truth,  a  mere  Rnj^^lishman  in  search  rif  ihr  f-nmfnrt- 
able  (a  word  peculiar  to  his  native  tun^ue)  inight 
have  wished  the  clothes  less  scanty,  the  feet  and  legs 
MNDewhat  protMted  fnm  Ibe  wmaiher,  the  head  and 
coniplnkNi  thranded  from  tii0  ann ;  or,  perhaps, 
might  e\'en  have  thought  the  whole  jierson  and  dres« 
considerably  improved  by  a  plentiful  application  of 
spring  water,  with  a  qwaihim  m^kit  of  toap.  The 
whole  scene  was  ilt'[irfs'!ing ;  for  it  argued,  at  the  first 
giance,  at  least  a  stagnation  of  industry,  and  perhaps 
of  intellect.  Even  curiosity,  Ibe  busiest  passion  of 
the  idle,  seemed  of  a  listless  cast  in  the  village  of 
Tully-Veolan  ;  the  eurs  aforesaid  alone  showed  any 
mrt  of  its  activity;  with  the  villager*  It  was  ptssive. 
Tliey  stood  and  gazed  at  the  handsome  young  officer 
and  his  attendants,  but  without  any  of  those  quick 
motions  and  eager  looks  that  indicate  the  earnestness 
with  wbick  tboae  who  live  in  noneconinw  ease  at 
home  look  ont  for  amaiement  ahroed.  Yet  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  people,  when  more  closely  examined, 
was  fax  from  exhibiting  the  indifference  of  stupidity ; 
Aeir featnres were  tough,  batreneritiMy  intelligent; 
grnvf,  hilt  th?  v-ry  reverse  of  stupid:  and  from 
among  the  young  women,  an  artist  might  have  chosen 
more  than  one  model  vhoee  features  and  form  re- 
sembled thop*"  nf  Minerva.  'I'lie  rhilf]rt>n  nho,  whose 
•kins  were  bume(i  black,  and  whose  hair  was  bleached 
1i>biie»  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  had  a  look  and 
Bnimer  of  life  and  interest.  It  seemed  upon  the 
whole  as  poverty  and  indolence,  its  too  frequent  com- 
panion, were  combining  to  depress  the  natural  genius 
and  acquired  information  of  e  hardy*  iiKelligm(>  «ad 
reiccting  peasantry." 

Having  thus  given  our  rcaf!(?rH  a  lirief  sl-;!:!^!!  of 
the  novel  of  "Waver  ley,"  we  wiU  now  direct  our 
■MnilkNi  to  *•  Ksb  Roy."  'fbo  ebowteie  in  dii* 
work  are,  as  usual,  admirably  portrayed.  The  best 
perhaps  of  the  men  is  the  tiaiUie.  No^ng  can  ])ro- 
fluie  less  originality  or  tetenft  than  die  portrait  of 
a  conceited,  petulant,  pnrsp  proud  tradesman;  full 
of  his  own  and  his  father  's  local  dignity  and  import- 
ance, and  of  mercantile  and  presbyterian  formalities, 
and  totallv  without  tact  or  discretion,  who  does  no- 
thing in  the  story  but  give  bail,  take  a  journey,  and 
niarrr-  his  maid.  But  the  courage,  the  generosity, 
and  the  frank  naivet^  and  warm-heartedness,  which 
an  wnled  to  Iheie  ttafpremlfeing  ingredients,  and 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  "  Hielaml  Mu  le  of  him  that 
warms  at  thae  daft  tales  o'  venturesome  deeds  md 
escapes— tho*  they  am  all  sinAi'  vanities,*'  and  mdcss 

him  nffirm  before  the  council  that  Rnb  Roy  "  set 
apart  what  he  ha  i  Inne  again  the  law  o'  the  country, 
and  the  heirship  o'  t  ti  e  LennoK**  (i.  e.  the  laying  waste 
and  plundering  a  whole  country),  "  smd  the  misfor- 
tune o'  some  folk  losing  life  by  him,  was  .m  honester 
man  than  etude  on  any  o'  their  ^anks,  '  in:ike  him 
both  original  and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree. 
Rashleigh  is  among  the  best  portraits  of  that  difficult 
sulturt,  a  well-drawn  villain,  that  we  recollect.  The 
reader  feels  that  his  hypocrisy  might  have  deceived 
^■that  of  Aa  conHMM  fieMona  one  wovld  only 
gnat.  Rob  Roy  himailf  well  atttirari  our  preeoop 
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ceptioas  of  his  charaeter.  Tba  nan  who,  WthoM 

rank  or  ffirtune,  could  for  thirty  or  forty  year^  set 
all  law  at  detiance,  who,  though  i>eculuirly  obnoxious 
to  the  government,  not  merely  aa  bieaking  its  laws 
and  plundering  its  subjects,  but  as  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor,  and  at  deadly  feud  with  the  great  mea  on 
whose  property  he  lived,  oooltl  resist  all  their  power, 
and  elude  all  their  stratagems,  without  being  ever 
overwhelmed  by  superior  force,  or  betrayed  by  the 
treachery  of  his  own  companions — taken  as  many  of 
them  must  have  been  mm  anong  the  kaat  tnist- 
worthy  of  men*>Himat  bavo  been  a  man  of  extraor- 
difKiry  t;ik  iit.s,  and  rai.ved,  with  his  [great  vices,  of 
extraordinary  virtties.  He  must  bare  had  the  first 
m  order  to  fday  Ma  ovn  pert  well,  the  aseond  in 
or»ler  to  retain  in  devoted  fiflelity  his  ris<?ociates. 

With  regard  to  the  next  best  character  in  "  Rob 
Rayt^namdy.  Diana  Vernon,  many  have  considerad 
her  as  unnatural  throughout.  Shf  otipht  pprhnps  io 
have  been  somewhat  older,  but  grant  tiie  author 
wliat  he  haB  always  a  right  to  claim  fiv  Ua  hardiMi« 
if  he  is  bold  enough  to  think  he  can  support  them, 
great  talents  and  excellence  of  disposition,  and  add, 
what  certainly  ix  possible,  an  education  perfectly 
uniemak,  under  the  superintendsnce  of  two  men  ol 
talent  and  karaing,  and  add  the  pride  of  high  birth, 
anil  ih'.:  enthusiasm  of  an  aillKrciU  to  n.  persecuted 
religion  and  m  exiled  king — exclude  her  from  the 
ordinary  wiabea  and  achemea  of  young  girls  by  pre- 
destining her  to  a  hateful  object  or  a  cloister,  and 
give  her,  instMd  of  their  ordinary  amusements  and 
employments,  pofitieal  intrigues,  Greek  and  latin, 
and  field-Hinort"?,  and  you  have  the  rou^rh  outlines  of 
tlie  portrait,  to  whicii  >Sir  Walter  hub  giveu  tiucu  te- 
lief  and  colouring. 

But  we  must  turn  to  "  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian," 
which,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  *' Waverley,"  ia 
the  most  {lerfect  of  the  whole  series.  Among  the 
many  soensii,  perhaps  the  mosi  perlect  is  the  OMeU 
ing  of  the  siaCm  bslbrs  ibe  trial.  Tba  trial  baa  not 
perhaps  the  same  merit  from  its  rlifficnUy,  but  is  as 
striking  in  its  exeeotion-  £lhe  ia  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  it  sub^  for  fictitim  miafettane  rHwt  ao  good 

as  to  TnrjV'c  hrr  calamities  ahsnliiteiy  rpvolling ;  not 
»o  bad  as  to  make  them  appear  appropriate  puoisb'- 
ments.  Had  it  been  deeper,  her  suffeiiaga  would, 
of  rnnr'^e,  have  ercttptj  less  pity;  had  it  been  none 
at  all,  tliey  would  have  raised,  instead  of  pity,  horror 
and  indignation.  As  it  is,  pity  for  her  is  mingled 
with  admiration  for  her  father,  which  prodnaee  an 
intens^  of  interest,  which  extends  itself,  not  only 
to  the  important  incidents,  but  to  the  minute  formal- 
ities, of  the  trial,  which  is  evsn  beightensd  by  the 
foolery  of  floddlstrse,  and  thabad  laato  of  bar  ad- 
vocate, and  is  not  ile-^troyod  OWn  faf  OUT  ooosUuit 
anticipation  of  the  event. 

We  omnet  bestow  the  sum  tnmealHied  praise  on 
another  celebrated  scene,  Jeannie  s  interview  with 
Queen  Caroline.  Jeannie's  pleading  ap[  ciir;.  too 
rhetonoal  far  the  pereosi  sad  for  the  occasion ;  and 
the  queen's  answer,  supposing  her  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  Jeannie's  entreaties,  "This  is  elo- 
quence," is  still  worse.  Had  it  been  eloquence,  it 
must  necessarilv  have  been  unperceivea  by  the 
queen.  Effi^  when  she  entreats  Sharpitlawto  allow 
her  to  see  her  sister,  is  eloquent,  and  his  answer 
accordingly  betrays  perfect  unconsciousness  that  she 
baabaanao.  *'YotiabaUaee  your  atatar,"  be  began, 
'*if  yoaH  Idl  mtf  Hifln  hiMnopliBf  binual^  ha 
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in  a  more  homed  tone,  "  No,  ym 
your  sister  whether  you  tell  roe  or  no.' 

The  duke  himself  u,  perhaps,  a  little  too  fine  spoken 
in  his  opmhig  conversation  witii  the  qaeen,  hut  his 
character  is  in  general  happily  finisbed.  Tha  vanity 
which  covered  his  ^at  qiudities  mA  u  vmmh,  and 
has  perhaps  contributed  to  the  permanence  of  his 
reputation,  is  very  gracefully  insinuated.  Douce 
Dvrie  Dwm  w  imginnriiiioiw  in  hia  affietion,  and 
amusing  in  his  jtrosperity.  We  have  but  one  fault 
to  find  with  him — the  laugh  which  is  constantly  raised 
by  hit  religions  paoolaritimi.  ft  nuiy  beaud  tbat 
the  weight  of  his  religion,  like  that  of  armour  of 
proof*  if  it  soiBettniea  repela  the  iropulites  of  nature 
vban  an  riglit,  dwaya  aeeorea  him  from  them 
when  they  are  wrong  ;  that,  if  it  Innds-  him  with  un- 
nec^sary  scruples,  it  arms  him  with  heroic  selfodevo- 
tion  and  constancy:  and  if  it  famctaDes  makes  bim 
absurd,  leaves  him  often  vaoanble  and  always  re- 
spectable in  his  absurdity.  Bnl  it  ia  precisely  to  this 
union  of  good  and  evil  ww—qoBncaa,  that,  as  a  mb- 
jprt  i)f  {general  representation,  we  object.  When  re- 
ligion, or  what  resembles  it,  is  represented  as  render- 
ii^HuagniinryandnMmleBs  such  a  fanaUc  as  Burley, 

every  reader  can  perreive  tliat  hit  belief  does  not 
create  his  bad  passion!^,  imt  only  decides  their  course. 
Pride,  violence,  and  malignity,  an  wwntial  parts  of 
his  character ;  and  if  he  had  been  an  atheist  instead 
of  a  CameruDian,  they  would  have  only  changed  their 
objects.  But  the  religion  of  David  Deans  is  the  baiiia 
of  his  whole  character ;  his  faulta  and  fdlliea  ■eem*  no 
less  than  his  virtues,  to  spring  from  it. 

The  delineation  of  George llobertaon  is  quiu=  wrtrthy 
ofkiaaatbor^thottghhaiaaomewbattoonukMiramatic. 
Man,'  whatever  may  be  their  mnoTW),  do  not  proftwely 
apply  to  themselves  the  terms  villain,  iiiurLlerer .  and 
dieVil  i  or  calmly  affirm  themselves  predeatined  to  evil 
ham  and  h«r«m«r.  They  bare  aiwaya  a  i«iMiriiti  m 
to  the  goodness     tlif  ir  liL  irti^,  i  spc-clatly  where  they 
are  rea^dy,  as  KobertiKm  is  described  to  be,  to  saoiifice 
tbrirlivea  i»      tlial  of  anothar.  Baddlfltree  ialeaa 
annoying'  th^in  pfTRons  of  his  character  generally  arc, 
because  there  m  less  of  him.    Hu  wife  is  happily 
contnutBd  to  htm,  aad  her  indigM^on  to  "aea  mw 
mony  o'  them  spt  up  yonder  in  their  red  gowns  and 
black  gowns,  and  a'  to  take  the  life  o'  a  bit  senseless 
Um»r  it  wdl  told.   W«  wmt  not  doae  our  remarks 
vriAout  taking  a  more  formal  leave  of  Jeannie.  She 
ia  a  perfect  model  of  sober  heroism ;  of  the  union  of 
gooa  sense  with  strong  affecUona,  firm  principlea, 
and  pprfcct  di'^irttprpstedne-^'i  :  nnd  nf  the  calm  supe- 
riority to  misfortune,  danger,  and  liithculty,  which 
•odi  an  vnhm  moat  create.   A.  hero  so  characterised 
generally  spoils  the  interest  of  a  novel,  both  because 
we  reader  knows  him  to  be  protected  among  all  his 
dangenbythe  ttrong  arm  of  poetical  justice,  and  be- 
cause  his  conduct,  almost  upon  every  occasion,  is  an- 
ticipated. The  first  of  these  inconveniences  is  skilfully 
obviated  by  making  another  person  the  object  of  the 
dangera  on  which  the  interest  of  the  atory  depends, 
and  using  Jeannie  only  as  the  means  of  averting 
them;  the  second,  by  placing  her  in  hu^nl)^  life,  and 
than  exposing  her  to  aitnatioaa  in  which  no  good 
aeMe  eimld  supply  the  want  of  experience.   At  it  ia, 
she  is  a  splendid  exception  to  the  insipidity  of  jH  rft  cf 
ehancters,  and  exdtei  and  retains  the  reader's  deep- 
eat  intweat  wi^ioat  poaeaaemg  the  edvant^re  of  a 
aingle  f;m' 
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a  tragedy  of  the  highart  Oltef  wuk  omtes  entlioct 
of  plot  to  Sir  Walter's  usual  mania  efchanctatsi 
description.    It  may  be  objected,  dnt  poor  Lot 
Ashton'e  misfortunes  are  too  much  the  sufanitf^ii 
innoeenee  to  be  the  tit  subject*  of  tiagicil  fjm^. 
Her  finrroing  the  engagement  with  Bawawrssata. 
not,  as  it  is  described,  be  considered  evenis  m  --^ 
She  adheres  to  it,  tbroogh  every  penecntioiiiii» 
lence  and  art,  while  lier  reason}  reuiMBS  !iMipMif' 
ami  her  final  breach  of  it  is  scarcely  .in  art  .-^f 'jve^I 
Perhaps  the  answer  is»  that  a  voluntary  bread  as- 
gageiaeiit  b  a  fiiol^  to  vfaich  to  mrnm  iwifwh 
tion  is  attached  that  somed^fr^of  disapprohii>»- 
that  degree  which  affords  a  pretext  for  the  mtriorte^ 
of  tragedy— ii  aWached  to  OM  that  »  orohann 
Although  there  is  no  deficiency  of  faidts  is  Bam- 
wood,  it  is  perhaps  a  blemish  tbat  his  ^udaaii 
remotely  connected  with  his  miafoitaaca.  Itea 
in  motion,  it  is  true,  the  train  r,{  cmsf^  oowiudbi 
misery  and  his  death  ultimately  depend.  IfbcLii 
not  been  violent  and  revengeful.'tfae  lord  keeper 
not  have  feared  him  ;  if  the  lord  kefpfrht  i  not  fa'- 
ed  huD,  he  would  not  have  endeavouml  to  | 
him  by  effecting  an  intimacy  with  Lacy  Siim  | 
Without  that  intimacy  there  woiiM  havebeeB»»| 
gagement ;  without  the  engagement  he  would  < 
have  received  the  challenge,  or  been  lost  oiibisii> 
to  meet  it.    But  it  is  not  to  the  remote  and  «nd»  | 
tal,  but  to  the  immediate  and  appropriate,  eflidii* ! 
the  reader  looks.    Now  all  the  immediate  effRO  ^  ' 
Bavenswood'a  spirit  of  pride  and  vengMBCsaci^ 
Tantages ;  it  frigntens  a  powerful  enemy  iatsiM 
gives  him  the  affections  of  a  charming  giil,tkfi> 
pears  to  have  great  influence  in  obtainog  a  ^nim^  ^ 
patnm.    Hie  mmfortnnea  spring  from  w  < 
Bucklaw  and  L:idy  Aslitttn  ;  ])oth  arisinfj francaaP 
out  of  his  own  control,  and  aa  likely  to  bmns 
if  he  liad  been  the  medteet  of  inanlnwl.  A*a^ 
rnrtt T  he  is  sxcellent,  admirably  drawn,  indjiti* 
biy  groui)ed  and  contrasted  with  those  maai 
Indeed  we  reeolleet  no  woik  of  ow  aoAov'*  ie  «la 
contrast  is  more  skilfully  used.  Raven^oji 
opposed  to  Lucy,  and  Sir  William  to  bis  yy. 
taeee  characters,  which  at  first  appear  the  ouk  " 
heautifully  distinguished  from  e^ch  otlicr  Str^i- 
liaiu  and  Lucy  are  flexible  and  timid ;  Kaveist'W 
and  Lad  V  Ash  ton  fan  and  deciuve.  Battlteic- 
ibility  oi  Sir  William,  arising  from  fear  of  P>^^ 
coosequencea,  and  hckleness  of  purpose,  duk^ ' 
much  from  that  of  his  daugfatar*  which  ipns|P 
affectionateness  of  di^fpos-ition,  anTiety  v^t  Vtf"- 
pain,  and  preference  oi  others  to  herseil.  a*  tb*  ^ 
ness  of  Lady  Asldon  doae  from  that  of  RsTflu«»>^ 
Lady  Ashton's  firmness  is  nurtured  in  afflacaetw 
power,  strengthened  by  the  subservience  of  bi" 
fills  the  station  of  her  anperier,  and  confirmed  br  * 
direction  of  all  her  purpoaes  to  family  aggi^*^ 
ment.   Ravenswood's  is  grounded,  in  a  grtitaa 
sure,  on  the  want  of  those  ad^'antagex,  the  postes^^ 
of  which  contribtttea  to  tbat  of  LadyAahtMi  O 
an  habitual  feeling  tbat  he  ia  defranoMaf  kaj* 
rank  in  society,  ami  h;d)itual  exertions  to  force 
who  croea  him  to  acknowledge  U.   lie  treats  tin  " 
f  nferiora,  vhoni  accident  bdo  iBiua^  hm  wm  ■ 
t  L>  mils. and  follows  liis  own  impulses  without  defa^ 
for  their  ojttiuoiia  or  their  feelings.   But,si<i!^  > 
poleeeoeeeeda  aaodier.bia  eoafae,thoagfavclKei« 
atui  intrppid,  isnot  always  con<ii?tr:nf .  T.iiyAshtM** 
We  next  come  to  "TheBrideofLammermoor."  Itia  |  governed  by  calculation,  and  ia  therefore  matfli- 
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Tke  Haoe  hagi  are  a  bold,  we  had  almost  mid  a 
notuaaqnal,  rivalry  of  the  "  Weird  Sister*."  Their 
profeMonal  praise  of  Ravenswood  is  whimsically 

norrible. 

He  is  a  frank  man  and  a  £ree-banded  man,  the 


MmImv' 


Amue  Wfaniie, "  mi  m  eomely  person. 


age — broad  in  the  shouthci  s  ai-d  narrow  around  the 
lungies.  He  wad  inak  a  bonoie  corpse :  I  wad  like 
to  hms  the  atfaakinff  and  windk^  of  him." 

*'  It  is  ^vritten  on  nis  hrmv,  Annir\^'innie,"  replif  d 
the  octogenarian,  her  companion,  '•  that  hand  of  wo- 
man, or  of  man  either,  will  never  stnught  him — 
dead  deal  will  never  be  laid  to  the  back,  main  JOUr 
market  of  that,  for  I  hae  it  frae  a  sure  hand." 

"  Will  it  be  hiakCtadieonthslMtasgiMudtlnii, 
AilaieGourlay?" 

"  Ask  nae  roair  qtiestions  about  it — WU  not  be 
graced  sac  far,"  replied  tht^  sau'c. 

We  must  not  quit  "  The  Bnde  of  Lammermoor" 
without  mmririni?  upon  ttfdevttitkm  from  the  mtud 
raanatccmcnt  of  a  narTBtive.    The  fatal  nntiirc  of  the 
catastrophe  is  vaguely  indicated  in  the  very  begin, 
ning ;  at  every  rest  in  the  story  it  is  more  and  more 
pointedly  desiK'n at ;  lonj^-  before  the  cnnchipion  wo 
iure  awareof  the  place  anil  means  of  its  accomplubment. 
We  are  first  told  of  1 1  >  c  m  alignant  fiend  under  whuwia 
fJuenr?  the  ti«^^np  of  iiicnlents  ifl  to  be  woven.  Wc  are 
told  that  a  dreadful  piuushment  awaits  Sir  Willtam's 
■elfish  calculations  on  the  supposed  attachmanl  of 
Ravenswood  and  L«wy.    Before  tht  lovers  have 
thnce  met  we  are  told  what  were  hit  remarks  after 

the  cata^ti  n[ih  L'  of  their  love;  ;iiKl,  liowtivcc  he  mi)irht 

diaregard,  in  real  life,  the  ominous  fatality  of  the 
nMrmilclea'a  w«D,  ^  nren  that  te  IdHed  «•  the 

lovers  quit  it.  the  thunderstorm  that  marks  their  in- 
terview at  Wolf's  Craig,  or  even  the  prophecies  of 
Ailaie  Gourlay  and  True  Tboma*,  vraiy  reader  finla 
that,  in  fiction,  these  are  tokens  true  as  holy  writ ; 
and  vet  our  interest  in  the  story  ia  strengthened,  in. 
stead  of  being  deetrayed,  bjr  our  ImJraoepiedgi  of 

the  conclii-'inn. 

^Ve  may  now  notice  the  splended  masque,  "  Ivan- 
hoe."  Of  all  our  author'a  works,  ^ia  it  formed 
of  the  most  peculiar  materials.  Kings,  cranders, 
knighto,  and  outlaws,  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  the  Tero- 
plars,  and  Robin  Hood,  and  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  Fo- 
reet  of  Sherwood*  the  names,  and  the  times,  and  the 
•cenM,  which  are  entwined  with  oof  ciflieit  end 
iearest  recollections,  hut  whirK  we  never  hop-^cl  apaln 
u>  meet  with  m  serious  narrative,  become  as  familiar 
in  our  iBoaths  as  household  terme.  Nemee  eoapled 
vith  ouch  associations  ^\  ould  be  interesting,  however 
;r>vial  the  actions  in  which  they  were  engaged — and 
ht/j  ure  used  as  profusely  as  they  are  colleetMl.  We 
mve  the  fnihlic  nrtd  private  life  of  our  Saxon  and  r»f 
,ur  Norxnan  ancestors,  the  domestic  meal,  and  the 
orcnal  bftnquet,  the  tournament  in  both  it«  forms, 
he  storm  of  a  baronial  castle,  the  solemn  trial,  and 
he  jadicial  combat,  l^ese  are  among  the  wcenes 
mme<li*tely  before  ii?,  ami,  as  \vc  pass  through  them, 
iews  perpetually  open  on  each  side  of  our  path,  that 
how  tne  eoBteoaporar^  stele  of  Bnope  end  Asia, 
ith  glimpses  of  Palestine^ end  Sdadin*  ■ttdtlMcni'' 
Miers  »»  tbe  distance. 

Its  fivincipal  deficiency  ie  one  which  besets  ordi- 
ary   novelists,  but  from  which  Sir  Walter  is  in 
eneral  eminently  free — want  of  individuality  in  the 
nncipnl  characters.    Ivanhoe,  Rowena,  Front  de 
IjodMlajf  the  Tgoiiiiflr*  aind  awwi  tlM  giaea.of 


the  whole  story,  Rebeen,  aM  eedi  imbIbmI  with  one, 
or  at  most  two,  predominating  qualities,  without  the 

counterbalancing  merits  and  aefects,  which,  by  reci- 
procally modifying  each  other,  distinguixh  every 
man,  in  nai  lifeb  from  his  neighbour.  Ivanhoe  and 
Rowena  are  the  tradidonary  hero  end  herrine  of  to* 

mance.  He,  hra-i-e,  and  strong,  and  pcneroiis;  she, 
beautiful  and  amiable  {  and  both  of  them  constant — 
very  well  qnafifled  for  theb  employment  at  the  sad 
of  tlic  story,  to  marry  and  live  happily  together,  and 
a  httle  insipid  durmg  uh  progress.  Front  de  Boeuf 
is  the  traditional  giant — very  big  and  very  fierce^ 
and  his  active  nnd  pn^^ire  duties  are  thp»e  always 
assigned  to  the  giant — liie  first  consisting  in  serving 
trevellen  on  the  road,  and  imprisoning  uem  in  liis 
castle,  to  the  danger  of  the  honour  of  the  ladies,  the 
life  of  the  knights,  and  the  property  of  all  others ; 
and  the  second,  in  being  licaien  at  tournaments  and 
killed  by  the  knight-errant,  to  whom  the  author  at 
length  iseneehiieoamiiemon  of  general  eaat1e.MiTery. 
Hrian  doHoi'^  (luilhert  helon^s  to  thatharknird  ch^s, 
the  men  of  fixed  resolve  and  mdomitable  will — fine 
ingredients  in  a  chnaeter  which  is  marked  by  other 
peculiaritipK,  hut  ton  imifnrm  and  inartificial,  and, 
in  fictitious  life,  too  trite  to  serve,  as  they  do  here,  for 
its  basis.  As  Bois  Guilbert  is  almoafcaiiiiiahadov, 
Rebecca  is  all  in  light.  Brought  up  among  exam- 
ples of  nothing  but  extortion  and  cruelty  on  one  side, 
and  cowardice,  meanness,  and  avarice  on  the  other, 
in  the  situation  roost  certain  to  break  the  conrue, 
and  sour  the  temper,  and  narrow  the  heart,  she 
emerges — perfect.  From  an  edLication  comhininiT 
every  disaavantage,  she  rises,  such  as  no  advantages 
coidd  have  nada  Bar.  JHtt  fai  Rebecca  ilia  baanlr  of 
the  execution  more  A«a  ladacna  dia  impnobabinlf ■ 
of  the  conception. 

But  nothing  can  be  mofe  bold  Hun  the  eooeeptioii' 
of  the  other  cnaracters,  or  more  ricrnrrtiT?  than  the 
representation  of  Richard  and  Friar  'I'uck.  Scarcely 
any  other  author  could  have  ventuied  to  engraft  tlw 
outlaw  on  the  priest,  or  could  hare  prevented  the 
union  from  being  unnatural  or  hateful.  But  the  hu- 
mour, which  is  ttirown  over  it,  aolden  together  its 
heterogeneous  parts,  and  makes  the  oaBi{Mmnd  aa 
amusing  as  it  is  original.  Prince  John,  and  Cechic, 
and  Athclstan,  and  T)e  nrnry,  and  Prior  Aymer,  and 
Gurth,  are  all  excellent — and  even  Uigg  the  son  of 
Snell,  and  Hvbert  the  foneter,  and  Father  Dennett, 
tliouRli  their  outlines  are  indicated  only  by  a  few 
negligent  strokes,  stand  out  from  the  canvass  with 
all  the  fnonnneiice  of  real  existence. 

The  most  striking  scene  in  the  whole  work  is  the 
storming  of  Front  de  Bceufs  castle.  £very  reader 
matt  have  Ml  the  peculiar  vividness  with  which  the 
f^rst  asMuitt  la  pauited.  We  give  a  dbott  eactiaet 
from  it:— 

"  It  was  not,  however,  by  clamour  that  the  contest 
was  to  be  decided,  and  the  desperate  efforts  of  the 
assailants  were  met  by  an  equally  vigorone  defence  on 

the  ]iart  of  the  hesleffeil.  The  archers,  trained  by 
their  woodland  pastimes  to  the  mo«t  effective  use  oif 
the  long  bow,  ahot,  te  nee  the  appropriate  phrase  of 
the  time,  so  '  wholly  toppther,'  that  no  point  at  which 
a  ddender  could  show  the  least  part  of  his  person 
escaped  their  cloth.yard  shafts.  By  this  heavy  dis. 
charge,  which  continued  as  thick  and  sharp  as  hail, 
while,  notwtthsUiidiiig,  every  arrow  had  its  indivi. 
dual  aim,  and  flew  by  scores  together  against  each 
onbiMara  and  opanof  in  th»  paiapctib  al 
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everf  window  where  a  ddender  either  oecuionalljr 
faati  pott,  or  might  be  suspected  to  be  stationed, — 
hy  this  sustained  discharge,  two  or  three  of  the  gar- 
liion  were  slain,  and  several  others  woutided.  But, 
confident  in  their  armour  of  proof,  and  in  the  cover 
which  their  Ritnatioa  dfordod,  the  followere  of  Pinmt 
de  BoBuf  and  his  allies  showed  an  olotinacy  in  de 
fence  |Nroportiooed  to  the  fury  of  the  attack/  and  re- 
plied with  the  diaeharge  of  their  large  cnne-bowa,  aa 
well  as  \vif.n  their  lonj?  bows,  slings,  and  other  missile 
weapons,  to  the  dose  and  continued  shower  of  ar- 
rows; and,  aa  the  aiaailaata  were  ■eewiarilyhot 
4l0Bieiltly  protected,  did  considerably  more  Hamn'.n- 
dias  iktiy  received  at  their  band.  Tite  whixzmg  ot 
ahafkt  md  of  nissilo^  on  both  sides,  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  shouts  whirh  nro  e  when  eUhisr  eide 
inflicted  or  sustained  some  notable  loss. 

"  'And  I  roust  lie  here  like  abedridden  monk,'  ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe,  '  whik»  the  {jnm^»  ?hr\t  gives  tne  free- 
dom or  death  is  played  oui  by  tiie  li^nd  of  others ! — 
Look  from  the  wiMOW  enoe  again,  kind  maiden, 
but  beware  that  ynn  nre  not  market!  l-v  the  archer.s 
beneath — Look  mit  once  more,  and  itii  me  if  they 
yet  advance  to  the  Homi.' 

'With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  inter- 
val which  she  had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Re- 
becca a^pdn  took  post  at  the  lattice,  sheltering  her- 
•elf,  however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  beneath. 

What  Host  thou  see,  Rebecca  ?'  again  demanded 
the  wounded  knight. 

** '  Nothing  bat  the  cloud  of  arrows,  flying  so  thick 
aa  to  dazxle  tnhie  eyea,  and  to  hide  the  bowraen  who 
ahoot  them.' 

*•  *  That  cannot  endure/  said  Ivanhoe  ;  '  if  they 
lireae  not  right  on  to  cany  the  eaatle  by  pure  force 

of  artii^;,  tlir  arrhcry  may  avail  but  little  against  stone 
wails  and  bulwarks.  JU>ok  for  the  kaight  of  the  fet- 
tirioek,  fur  Rebecca,  and  eee  how  he  b«urs  UraMlf ; 

iof  as  the  leader  is,     w'lW  his  foUowen  be*' 
*• '  I  see  him  not,'  said  Rebecca. 
***Fool  craven!*  exclaimed  Ivanhoe;  'does  he 

Usnch  firom  the  helm  when  the  wind  blows  highest  ?' 

•* '  He  blenches  not  1  he  blenches  not  I'  said  Rebec- 
ca, '  I  see  him  now  <  he  leads  a  body  of  men  close 
under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican. — 'Iliey  pull 
down  the  piles  and  palisadee;  they  hew  down  tb« 
barriers  with  axes. — His  high  faiant  pkime  floau 
abroad  over  the  throne:,  hke  a  ravi?n  over  the  field  of 
the  slain. — 1  liey  have  ?nade  a  breach  in  the  barriers — 
they  rush  in — they  arc  thrust  back! — Front  de  Bceuf 
heads  the  defenders,  I  see  his  gigan^  form  above 
the  press,  'lliey  throng  again  to  the  breach,  and 
the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand  and  man  to  man. 
-^od  of  Jacob!  it  is  the  me^ng  of  two  fierce 
tides — the  conflict  of  two  oeeans  moved  by  adverse 
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mtlenda  load  ehrialt, ) 
ha  ia  down  I* 

*'  *  Who  it  down  t  'cned  Ivanhoe ;'  for  ear  Ud?  i 
sake,  tell  me  which  is  fallen?' 

" '  The  black  knight,'  answered  Reberrt.'  hcdj; 
tten  hietantly  again  shouted  with  joyful  eafrrK^i- 
*  Rut  no— but  no! — the  name  of  ilic  Lord  of  H«i 
he  blessed  1 — he  tsoDfootagat<i,aadfigbtsiiifaM 
were  twenty  nen'e  airength  in  hkBti^ew»-lb 
Bu-ord  is  broki-n — he  snatches  an  axe  from  jt» 
man — be  presses  Front  de  Bceof  with  blowoaiijw- 
The  giant  efeoo|M  and  tetters  like  an  askwiaii 
steel  of  the  woodman — he  falls — he  falh  1' 
" '  Front  de  fkeuf  V  exclaimed  Ivaahoe. 
'  Front  de  BeMif,*  anawand  the  J 
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She  turaed  her  head  from  the  lattice,  as  if  unable 
longer  to  endme  a  eight  eo  teirihle. 

•"Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,'  said  Ivanhnp,  mis- 
taiting  the  cause  of  htx  retiring  {  '  the  archery  must 
fn  eonw  degree  httPB  eaaaed,  oaee  tbey  am  now  fichu 
ing^  hand  t»  Inwi— Look  ogn%  mnlo  turn  less 

danger.' 

**  Hebeeea  anin  looked  fertii,  and  ahanet  immedi- 

atelv  r-xclnimen,  '  Holv  prophpt=?  of  the  law  !  PVont 
de  Boeuf  and  liie  black  knight  tight  band  to  hand  on 
the  breech,  amid  the  roar  of  theirraUowers,  who  watch 
thr  profrrrs'?  nf  tVie  Ftrifp — Heaven  strike  with  the 
cause  of  the  oppresaed  and  of  the  €a|»tival'  She  then 


rmh  to  the  rescue,  headed  by  the  haughtrTeafiff- 
tbeir  united  force  compels  the  champioa  ts  piOK- 
lliey  drag  Front  de  Beenf  iriUiin  the  walls.' 

'"The  ris-<«ni!Dnt8  havo mm tibo banian, Imdif 
not  V  said  ivanhoe. 

*' '  They  have — thejr  have — and  they  prMithh 
siegrij  hfird  upon  the  outer  wall ;  i^me  pUst  licia 
some  swarm  iike  bees,  and  endeavour  to  ascesiltpi 
the  shoulders  of  eodi  Other — down  go  stone*,  be» 
and  trunks  of  trees  opon  their  heads,  and  a  f*«:i 
they  bear  llie  wounded  to  the  rear,  fre*hiiwnfur'« 
their  places  in  the  assault. — Great  God !  bvt » 
given  anen  thine  owa  image,  that  it  ^loald  bt  tai 
cruelly  defaced  by  the  hands  of  Uieir  hretiMn! 

"'Think  not  of  that,'  replied  Ivanhoe: 'tb' 
no  time  for  such  thoughta. — WIm  yieU }— eiaps 
their  way?* 

*'  'The  ladders  are  thrown  down.'  replied 
ca,shttddmngi  'the  soldiers  lie  grovelling 
them  Kke  crushed  reptilee— IIm  hesicftd  kaait 

better  • 

"  '  Saint  George  strike  for  ua!'  said  tiic  Ksf^ 
'do  the  Mae  yeocneB  give  way^' 

"'No''  pxclaimed  Rfhe<X'a,  '  the%*  beir 
selvesi  nghl  yeoroanly — the  bUck  kaigfat  afipiH*^ 
the  postern  withbia  Doge  axe— thethandMif 
whirl)  lie  le, lis,  you  may  hear  them  shore  all  ^ 
din  and  ahoui3  of  the  battle.  Stones  and  hati* 
bailed  down  on  the  boUdbampion— <he  wtftiti^ 
oonore  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or(t*i)B» 

***B^  Sana  John  of  Acre,'  said  h-afthue,n*< 
bimaeUjoyfully  on  his  couch, '  methoogbt  thm  «< 

but  one  mnn  in  Entfland  t)»at  mifjht  dn  «'i^h  : 

"  *  i'he  poHtKrii  gate  shake*,'  coiiunuira  Rt  * 
'  it  crash^— -it  is  spliMlared  by  bin  blows— tkn  r^i 
in — the  out- work  is  won — Oh  God  1— theyhei* 
defenders  from  the  batUementa — they  tkioe  ^ 
into  the  moat— O  men,  if  ye  be  iadied 
them  that  can  resist  no  longer !' 

•**Tho  bridge— the  bridge  which 
with  the  castio  h«»e  they  Wa 
ivaahoe. 

•"No,'  replied  Rebeeea,  «die  Temphrl>»» 

strciyeii  the  [  Kiiik  on  which  they  cros.^eo— if"^ 
defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  cuik--^ 
ehrieke  and  eriee  wbtefa  ymi  hotr  Cdl  thi6iii(* 
others     .Mas!  I  see  that  it  is  still  nwiodft^* 
look  upou  victory  than  upon  battle.' " 

"Hm  Monaatery**  k  generally coandoeil 
least  powerful  of  Sir  Walter's  works.  We  ^ 
the  principal  deficiency  lies  in,  what  it  m^^:  * 
author's  principal  excellence,  the  female  dunc^ 
In  (general,  his  men  arid  to  the  boTilnr-;?  atd  .'i'* 
tion  of  the  aeeiu^  hut  his  women  support  ^ 
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iu  iaterMt.  Bh!ii|m  this  miut  tiwm  Im  dw 

where  both  sre  equally  well  drawn.  We  sympathize 
more  re<uiiiy  with  simple,  than  wah  compound,  feel- 
ings t  and  uerefore  lesa  easily  with  those  characters, 
the  different  ingredients  of  which  have,  by  mutual 
subservience,  been  moulded  into  one  uuifonn  mass, 
than  with  those  in  which  they  stand  unmiied  and 
contrasted.  Courage  restrained  by  caution,  and 
libenlity  by  prudence,  loyalty,  with  a  view  only  to 
the  ultimate  utility  of  power,  and  love  never  for- 

« fitting  Itself  in  iu  object,  are  the  attributee  oi  men. 
'beir  purposes  an  ibfiiiM  on  a  ffenenl  balance  of 
compensating  motives,  and  pursued  only  while  their 
means  appear  not  totally  inadet^uate.  The  i^reater 
eaeeeptibiiity,  which  ia  always  the  eharm,  and  aome- 
times  the  misfoTiiui'',  nf  woiiu n,  deprives  them  of 
the  same  accurate  view  of  the  proportion  of  different 
objeeti.  Hence  the  enthuaiaam  m  Aeir  loyalty,  the 
devotedness  of  their  afffrtion,  the  abanil  onim nt  of 
aelf,  and  the  general  vehemence  of  emotiouj  which, 
in  Bction  aa  well  as  in  reality,  opeiate  eont«giotuly 
on  our  feelin(!'<^ 

Butthegreiit  merit  of  "The  Monastery"  is,  that  it 
iaafoundatkMI  for  the  abbot.  Tins  not  ouly  relieves, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  reader  from  the  slow  detail, 
4Mr  the  perplexing  retracings  and  eclaircissements, 
wbich  detain  or  interrupt  him  in  a  narrative  that  ia 
purely  fictitious,  but  is  an  improvement  on  some  of 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  one  that  is  historical.  In 
the  iatler»  the  meagre  ontiinn  of  his  previoui  Itnow- 
ledge  seldom  contains  more  than  the  names  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  principal  personages,  and 
what  they  had  previously  done,  with  very  little  of 
what  they  had  pirevioiisly  felt.  But  where  one  fic- 
tion ia  founded  on  another  we  are  introduced,  not 
merely  to  persons  who  are  notorious  to  us,  but  to 
old  acquainuncea  and  friends.  Hie  imight  of  Avenel, 
the  dinot  Ambrotitia,  and  the  gardenw  BlinldiooHe, 
are  the  Halbert,  and  Edward,  and  Boniface,  into 
whose  early  associations  and  secret  feeling  we  had 
bean  admitted.  We  meet  them  aa  we  meet  in  real 
life  with  those  v/horu  we  Ijave  known  in  long-past 
times,  aod  in  differeot  situations,  and  are  interested 
in  tradng,  eonwtimea  tfie  resemblance,  and  aomfr' 
times  the  contra  si,  between  what  has  passed  and  what 
ia  present;  m  observing  the  eSect  of  new  circuna- 
atances  in  modifying  or  confirming  theirolbl  feelings, 
or  in  elicitin^'^  nthers  which  before  lay  unperceived. 

v:ew  with  interest  the  fiery  freedom  of  Halbert's 
youth  ripened  into  the  steady  and  stero  composure 
of  the  approved  soldier  and  skilful  politician  {  and 
when,  as  knight  of  Avenel,  he  sighs  for  birth  and 
name,  we  recognise  the  feelings  that  drove  him 
from  the  obscure  security  of  a  church  va?^Tl,  to  ^eek 
tvith  his  sword  the  means  of  ranking  witli  liiose 
proud  men  that  deapiaed  liia  clownish  poverty.  And 
when  Ambrose  acknowledges  that,  bent  as  he  is  by 
aflSiction,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  effect  of  beauty 
on  the  heart  of  youth — uat  even  in  the  watdbee  of 
the  night,  broken  by  the  thoughts  of  an  imprisoned 
queen,  a  distracted  kingdom,  a  church  ]aid  waste 
and  ruinous,  come  other  thoughts  than  these  sug- 
gest, and  fieelinga  than  belong  to  an  earlier  Mid  hap- 
pier comae  of  fife ;  a  single  allndon  aenda  us  back 
through  the  whole  intervening  time,  and  we  see  him 
acain  in  the  deep  window  recess  of  Glendearg,  and 
Mary'a  looka  of  aimple  yet  earnest  anxiety  watching 
fiprhis  aesistance  in  their  childish  studies.  The  ul'.u- 
mm  would  have  been  pretty,  but  how  inferior,  if 


vagoa  thaoiy  aa  to 


Ambrose  had  been  a  new  ct 

forced  to  account  for  it  by . 
Liii  former  hiiitory. 

The  abbot  has,  however,  lar  greater  advairtagaa 
over  its  predcce'^'^or  than  those,  great  as  they  are, 
that  arise  from  tlieir  relative  situation.  We  escape 
from  the  dull  tower  of  Glenilearg,  with  its  narrow 
valley  and  homely  inmates,  to  Edinburgh,  and  Holy- 
rood  House,  and  Lochleven  Castle,  and  the  field  of 
Laogside,  and  to  high  dames  and  mighty  earls,  and 
ejGctumge  the  obacore  aquabbling  of  the  hamlet  and 
the  convent  for  eventa  wbere  the  passions  of  indi- 
viduals decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms;  and,  above 
all,  we  exchange  unintelligibla  ikiryiam  ibr  human 
actora  and  human  feeGnge. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  sorceress  on  the  staf?c,  but  one 
endowed  with  powers  far  greater  "  for  evil  or  for 
good"  than  the  White  Lady. 

History  ha"  never  described,  or  fiction  invented, 
a  character  more  truly  tragic  than  Uueen  Mary. 
'Ilie  moat  fhiitfid  imagmation  eoold  not  have  adorned 
her  with  more  accomplishments,  or  exposed  her  to 
greater  extremee  of  fortune,  or  alternated  them  with 
greater  rapidity.  .  And  the  mystery  which,  after  all 
the  exertions  of  her  friend-?  and  enemies,  still  rests 
on  her  conduct,  and  which  our  author  has  most 
skilfully  left  as  dark  aa  he  found  it,  preventa  our 
being  either  -shocked  or  unmnvt  J  by  her  final  cala- 
mities. The  former  wouM  liave  been  the  ease,  if 
her  innocence  could  h  ^  .  l  een  established.  The 
latter  would  hnvp  ft)1!(i\\  i  d,  it  ^he  coulcl  have  hcen 
proved  to  bu  guuty.  Her  suiieringB,  bitter  as  they 
were,  were  less  unmixed  than  thoea  of  fiothweli. 
He  too  endured  a  long  imprisonment,  but  it  was  in 
a  desolate  climate,  without  the  alleviations  which 
even  Elizabeth  allowed  to  her  rival,  without  the 
hope  of  escape,  or  the  sympathy  of  devoted  atten- 
danta:  anch  was  his  misery,  that  his  reaaon  sunk 
un  ltr  it.  And  though  his  sufferings  were  greater 
than  those  of  hia  accomidioe,  if  such  she  were,  hia 
crime  waa  leaa.  He  had  not  to  brealc  dia  aame  re- 
straints of  intimate  connexion  and  of  sex.  But  no- 
body could  read  a  tragedy  of  which  his  miafortunea 
fonned  the  aiAataneat  nacanae  we  an  aura  of  bia 
guilt,  they  would  excite  no  interest.  While  we 
continue  to  doubt  hers,  Mary's  will  be  intensely 
affecting. 

In  "  Kenilworth"  Sir  Walter  was  again  upon  tragic 
ground ;  a  ground  which,  either  from  the  advantages 
wa  have  ascribed  to  tragedy,  in  ita  independence  of 
any  concealment  of  the  catastrophe,  and  wider  ailmis- 
sion  of  historical  subjects,  or  from  the  peculiar  bent 
of  hia  taleitta,  be  alwaye  appears  to  us,  on  a  reperusal, 
to  tread  most  Hurressfully.  Hut  though  "  Kenil- 
worth** roust  rank  high  among  ins  works,  we  tiiink 
it  inferior,  as  a  whole,  to  his  other  tragedi^.  *'  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  the  historical  part  of  "  Wa- 
verley,"  and  "  The  Abbot,"  botii  in  materials  and  in 
execution.  Amy  Bobsart  and  £lisabeth  occupy  nearly 
the  same  space  upon  the  canvass  as  Catherine  Seyton 
and  Mary.  But  almost  all  the  points  of  interest 
which  are  divided  between  Amy  and  Elizabeth,  histo- 
rical recollections,  beautv,  talents,  attractive  virtaea 
and  unhappy  errors,  exslted  rank  and  deep  miefor- 
tune,  are  accumulated  in  Mary ;  and  we  want  alto- 
gether that  union  of  the  lofty  and  the  filegant,  of 
entbnsiasm  and  playfulness,  whieb  cnebanted  ne  in 
Catherine.  Amy  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that 
class  wbidiloog  i^o  furnished  DuoBiaoM,  the  basis 
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of  wliow  dumctar  n  eonjug^l  love,  whote  efiann 

fonsit-t'i  in  itn  (nirity  and  itH  devotetlness,  whose  fault 
sprioga  from  its  undue  prevalence  over  filial  duty,  and 
are  oeeaaloned  by  ths  pervmted  m«- 
sionR  of  liiin  to  whom  it  in  ailnresHeil.  Elizaoeth 
owea  almost  all  her  interest  to  our  early  associations, 
and  to  1i«r  m«rv«nmit  eombinttion  of  Hit  mtle  and 
femnle  i-rispositTnn<  in  those  points  in  which  they 
seem  most  incompatible.  The  representation  of  such 
a  character  loaes  umA  of  its  interest  in  history,  and 
would  be  intolerable  in  pure  fiction.  In  the  former 
its  peculiarities  are  softened  down  by  the  distance, 
■ndr  BUsabeth  appears  a  fine,  but  not  an  uncommon 
object;  a  great, unainiable  snvcrrijfn  ;  and  the  same 
peculiarities  shown  in  the  microscopic  exaggeration 
of  fiction,  would,  if  judged  only  by  tbe  rules  of  fic- 
tion, offend  as  unnatural ;  but,  supported  by  tbe  au- 
thority of  history,  they  would  be  must  stnkmg.  A 
portrait  mi(^t  be  town  d  Elisabeth,  uniting  the 
magnanimous  courage,  the  persevering  b\!t  ?ovprn- 
able  anger,  the  power  of  weighing  distant  against  im- 
mediate advantages,  and  the  brilliant  agunat  the  use- 
ful, and  of  subjecting  all  surrounding  minds  which 
dignify  men,  and  men  only  of  the  most  manly  cha* 
racter,  with  the  most  craving  vanity,  the  most  irrita^ 
bU>  jeakmsy,  the  meanest  duplicity,  and  the  roost 
eapneioua  and  unrelenting  spite,  tbt  erer  degraded 
the  silliest  and  most  hateful  of  her  sex. 

Sir  Walter  did  not,  bowever«  in  this  case  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunities.  He  has  complied  with  the 
laws  of  poetical  consistency  without  recollecting  that, 
in  this  instance,  tbe  notoriety  of  Elizabeth's  instory 
wHRtBled  thor  viohttion.  Instead  of  pushing  to  the 
utmost  the  opposintj  qualities  that  formed  her  cha- 
racter, he  has  softened  even  the  incidents  that  he  has 
direcdy  borrowad.  When  Lnecater  knelt  before  her 
at  Kenilworth,  "  ere  she  raised  him  she  passed  her 
hand  over  hi^  head,  so  near  as  almost  to  touch  bis 
long  curled  and  perfumed  hair,  and  with  a  movement 
<rf  fcndru  Hs  th'it  '^pfmptl  to  intimate  she  would,  if  she 
dared,  have  made  the  motion  a  slight  caress."  This, 
Iwvovir,  is  Sir  James  MelviPs  account  of  the  real 
occurrence : — "  I  was  required  to  stay  till  he  was  made 
earl  of  Lieicester,  which  was  done  at  Westminster, 
the  ()ueea  herself  helping  to  put  on  his  ceremonial, 
he  sitting  upon  his  knees  [kneeling]  before  her  with 
great  gravity  i  but  she  could  not  refrain  from  putting 
her  bands  into  his  neck,  smilingly  tickling  him,  the 
French  ambassador  and  I  standing  by.  Then  she 
turned,  asking  at  roe  bow  I  liked  him  ?"  Again, 
when  she  discovers  Leicester's  conduct,  in  which 
every  cause  of  personal  irritation  is  most  skilfully 
aeemnnlated,  she  punishes  him  only  by  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  restraint  under  the  custody  of  the  earl  mar- 
aliaL  When,  at  a  later  period,  and  under  circom- 
atanees  of  much  less  aggravation,  she  detected  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Essex,  she  actually  imprisoned 
him.  Our  author  has  not  ventured  on  the  full  ve- 
hemence of  her  a  Action  or  her  rage.  But,  after  all, 
his  picture  of  the  lion-hearted  qu  ten,  tlmiiK^h  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  improved  by  the  admission  of 
stronger  contrasts,  is  so  iHMd,  and  ao  magidflcent, 
tbrit  w  c  can  harflK'  wish  it  other  than  it  is. 

But  we  must  now  bring  to  a  close  our  analysis  of 
the  principal  works  of  this  highly  gift^  author. 
"The  Fourth  Series  nf  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord"  ap- 
peared in  1832.  'llxxs  was  his  last  work;  and  be 
appeared  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fact ;  for 
at  the  coMlusimiof  the  take  was  the  following  most 
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affecting  address  to  the  imhiie.    He  «yi;— "TV 

gentle  reader  is  acquainted  that  these  are,  in  I'l 
bability.  the  last  tales  which  it  will  be  the  let  ol  rk 
author  to  suhreitto  the  public  He  isnowoaAe 
eve  of  visiting  foreign  parts  ;  a  ship  of  war  iicjo- 
missioned  by  its  royal  master  to  carry  the  aotUvci 
*  Waverley*  to  climates  in  which  he  may  possilifytb- 
tain  Kuch  a  restoration  of  health  as  may  ^erre  iumu 
spin  his  thread  to  an  end  in  bis  own  country.  Hai 
he  continued  to  prosecute  his  usual  litersiy  hJaom, 
it  seems  indeed  probable  that,  at  the  terra  of  yeanh 
has  already  attained,  the  bowl,  to  use  the  paktu 
language  of  Scripture,  would  have  been  broken  s 
the  fountain ;  ana  little  can  one  who  has  eojojeJ.  k 
the  whole,  an  uncommon  share  of  the  most  ioestinuiu 
of  worldly  blessings,  be  entitled  to  complaio,  m 
life,  advancing  to  its  period,  should  be  attemid  »  z 
its  usual  proportions  of  shadows  and  storms.  Tiq 
have  affected  him  at  least  in  no  more  painful  muac 
than  is  inseparable  from  the  di«:rhargc  of  diis  pand 
the  debt  of  humanity.  Of  those  who^e  relaiioii  u 
him  in  the  ranks  of  life  mi^t  baye  insured  him  their 
sympntby  under  indisposition,  many  are  no*  to 
more;  and  those  who  may  yet  follow  in  hii 
are  entitled  to  expect,  in  bearing  inevitable  erils, 
example  of  firmness  and  patience  more  espeoill/si 
the  part  of  one  who  has  enjoyed  no  small  goodfa^ 
tune  during  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage. 

"llie  public  have  cUima  <in  his  gralitDdcix 
which  the  author  of  *Wavertey*  has  no  wkqm 
means  of  expression;  but  he  maybe  pennittdu» 
hope,  that  the  powers  of  bis  mind,  such  as  thejut, 
mav  not  have  a  diflerajt  date  from  those  of  Us  m^i 
and  that  he  may  again  meet  his  patronising  friea-i 
if  not  exactly  in  his  old  fashion  of  Ute^atur^  at  ia« 
in  aomebmncb,  wUdi  may  not  esU  forth  tbsnwik 
that— 

"  SufXTflcioni       the  vetenn  on  the  tttkge." 

SCO'lT,  D.\NIF.T„  a  dissenting  miri^ter,  wions 
born  in  Lt)iidon,  where  his  father  was  a  machat 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  which  wm  «> 
pleted  at  Utrecht,  in  Holland,  and  took  hisdffTK  * 
doctor  of  law  in  that  city,  and  almost  inunediittV 
after  returned  home.  Having  taken  up  hi*  resi^fr^ 
in  the  metropolis,  he  commenced  writing,  and  ok  « 
the  first  works  which  he  published  was  an 
towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Scripture  TrinrtT 
This  was  followed  by  "  A  New  Version  of  St. 
thew's  Gospel,  with  Critical  Notes.**  Somj^ 
after,  he  published,  in  two  folio  volumes,  sn'Sf 
pendix  to  Stephens's  Greek  Lexicon."   Br  >^ 
work  he  was  a  very  considenibk  loaeri  mi  y 
fact,  and  his  close  application,  caused  hii 
which  took  place  in  March  1759. 

SOOTT,  GEORGE,  a  roathemalieian,  u«s  m 
bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  u  hrrc  his 
held  a  public  post  under  Geoige  i.  His  son  recnnd 
a  good  education,  and  was  for  some  time 
ceptor  to  George  III.,  when  younp     He  htc^^ 
distingtiished  for  his  general  talents,  and  was  tlx'-^^ 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  a  commi»w«« 
of  the  board  of  excise.    Uc  assisted  in 
plement  of  Chambers's  Diciionury,' '  and  died  mllW 
His  wifo  was  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mrs. 


tendi  y«ar>irii«n  hia  father  fsnoyed  hisliuiutjt»>^ 
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Mr.  Seott  came  to  London  in  1783,  and  wfaik 
there  was  attacked  by  putrid  fever,  of  which  he  died 
in  October  in  that  year.   After  his  death,  a  work  of 


picturesque  village  of  An)well»  in  Hertfonlshire. 
while  there  he  received  but  an  indiffprent  education  ; 

fet  at  the  early  a^e  of  seventeen  he  became  a  poet, 
n  1760  he  pubUshed  "  Four  Klegies,  DMcriptiveuid 
Moral/'  which  attracted  the  notice  of  sereral  distin- 
ffuished  persons,  especially  of  Dr.  Young,  Mrs. 
Talbot,  and  Mrs.  Carter,  who  luvcd  poetry,  and 
loved  it  most  when  in  coniunction  with  piety.  But 
for  many  yean  ht  abitalnea  from  farther  publiattion, 
determined  to  put  furth  HO  dainu  that  were  not 
itrenuthened  by,  industry  and  freq^MOt  and  careful 
rerittL  In  1761*  daring  the  prevalanee  of  the  imall- 
pOK  at  "Ware,  he  removed  to  the  village  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, which  18  about  two  miles  distant  from  Am- 
well,  where  he  made  the  fint  aketdl  of  his  poem  of 
"Amwell,"  to  which  he  then  gave  thetitle  of  "  A  Pros- 
pect of  Ware  and  the  Country  Adjacent."  In  1766 
he  became  sensible  of  the  many  disadvantaget  he 
laboured  under  by  living  in  continual  dread  of  the 
eniallpox,  and  had  the  courage  to  rahmit  to  die 
operation  of  inoculation,  wluch  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  Baron  Dimsdale.  Ue  thea  visited  Lon- 
don more  frequently,  and  Ibrmed  an  acquaintanee 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  persons  distinguished 
in  literature.  Notwithstandmg  the  great  diBerence 
of  dieir  political  principles,  Scott  had  too  much  lone 
for  genius  not  to  be  highly  gratified  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  culUvating  a  friendship  with  that  great  veteran 
of  feandog. 

In  1787  he  married.  The  bride  was,  previous  to 
her  niqitiali,  admitted  a  member  of  the  society  of 
qibken.  Bis  wife  died  in  childbed,  in  1768,  and 
tne  eame  year  he  lost  his  father  and  hie  infant 
eluld.  He  immediately  removed  from  Amwdl  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  at  Upton.  Here,  when  time 
and  reflection  had  mellowed  his  grief,  he  honoured 
^e  memoTf  of  hia  tvife  bj  an  eU-gy,  in  wUcsh  ten- 
derness and  love  are  caprowed  m  the  ganuiDO  lan- 
guage of  nature. 

In  November  1770  he  married  hie  aeeond  wife, 
Mary  de  Home,  "a  lady  whose  amiable  qualities 
promised  him  many  years  of  uninterrupted  happi- 
ness." During  his  visit  in  London,  he  increased 
bis  literary  circle  of  friends  by  an  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Montagu's  parties.  Among  those  who  princi- 
p^y  noticed  him  were,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Mickk,  and  Dr.  Beattie.  In 
1773  he  pubUshed  "Observations  on  the  Pkeeent 
State  of  the  Parochial  and  Vagrant  Poor."  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  hie  advice  in  this  matter  was 
rather  approved  than  followed.  Some  of  his  propo 
sitiona,  indeed,  were  incorporated  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
bill  in  1782,  but  the  whole  was  lost  for  want  of 
parliamentary  support.  In  1776  he  published  bis 
*'  Arawell,"  a  descriptive  })oem,  which  he  had  long 
been  preparing,  and  in  which  he  hoped  to  immor- 
taliioliia  favourite  village. 

In  1778  he  published  a  work  of  great  la1)0ur,  en 
titled  "  A  Digest  of  the  Highway  and  General  Turn- 
pike Laws."  in  due  compilation  all  the  acts  of  par- 
liament in  force  are  collected  together,  and  placed  in 
one  point  of  view ;  tiiehr  contents  are  arranged  under 
dietinct  heads,  with  the  addition  of  many  notes,  anc 
an  rapeadix  on  the  construction  and  preservation  of 
public  nadf .  A  part  of  (hia  work  mpeared  hi  1773 
under  the  title  of  "A  Digest  of  the  llighway  Laws." 
In  the  spring  of  1782  he  published  what  he  had  long 
projeeled*  n  vabuna  of  poetrj,  indudinpt  hia  el^es, 
•*AB««l^"aBdnmialj<illHtMitoanp«Ui^^ 


hia  vat  poUiilMd  with  n  life  of  tha 
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entitled,  "  Critical  Essays.**  The  favourite  residence 
of  Mr.  Scotty  al  AmwaU,  ia  given  in  tha  abovo 

engraving. 

SCO'lT,  JOHN,  a  clever  English  writer,  who 
was  the  origin^  editor  of  the  "  London  Magaaine." 
After  Ae  reeloiation  of  ^lo  Ranch  totiI  nmOjr  ho 

went  to  France,  and  on  his  return  published  "  A 
Visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  being  a  Review  of  the  Moral, 
Political,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Condition  of  the 
French  Capital."  He  was  also  the  author  of  "  Paris 
Revisited  m  1813,  by  way  of  Brusselfl,  including  a 
Walk  over  the  Field  of  Waterloo ;"  and  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  House  of  Mourning."  In  January  1820 
he  commenced  the  pubUcation  of  "llie  London 
Magazine,"  which  he  conducted  with  great  succesa 
till  the  beginning  of  tha  following  year.  He  Uien 
published  eome  remarke  lahich  gave  offence  to  the 
editor  of  Blackwood's  "  Edinburgh  Mapar.ine,"  and 
a  duel  took  place  between  Mr.  Scott  and  a  friend  of 
that  gendMnan,  on  the  I6di  of  February,  1821,  and 
Mr.  Scott  died  a  few  days  after  from  dio  iroond 
which  he  received  on  that  fatal  occasion. 

SC0T1\  DR.  JOHN,  a  learned  English  di^nnc, 
who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Chippenham,  in  Wilt- 
shire, about  1638.  He  became  an  apprentice,  much 
against  his  will,  for  about  three  years ;  but  his  strong 

Credilection  for  learning  induced  him  to  leave  his 
usiness  and  go  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
New  Inn  in  165  7.  He  subsequently  entered  holy 
ordara,  and  became  miniater  of  St.  Thomaa'a  in 
Soodiwafk.  In  1677  ha  waa  made  rector  of  81. 
Peter's  Poor  in  London,  and  was  collated  to  a  pre- 
bend in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  1684.  In  1685  be 
accumulated  the  degreeo  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in 
divinity.  In  1691  he  succeeded  Sharp,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  York,  in  the  rectory  of  St.  Gilee's  in 
the  Fields,  and  the  same  year  was  made  canon  of 
Windsor.  Wood  says  that  "  he  might  soon  after 
have  been  a  bishop,  had  not  some  scruples  hindered 
him ;"  Hicks  savs  what  those  scniples  were ;  he  says, 
"  He  refused  the  liishopric  of  CbMter,  because  he 
could  not  take  the  oath  of  homage ;  and  afterwarde 
another  bishopric,  the  deanery  of  Worcester,  and  a 
prebend  of  the  church  of  Windeor  because  tiiey  all 
were  placet  of  deprM  naD."  Ho  died  in  16M» 
and  waa  boied  in  8C  GOii'a  chinch. 
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Dr.  Scott  wrote  an  ezeellent  work  called  "  The  I 
ChriHtinn  Lih,"  which  has  been  much  read.  'Hie' 
firat  part  waa  published  in  1681,  with  the  following 
title !— >**  The  Uhristiaa  life,  from  its  begianitiK  to 
its  consummation  in  glory ;  together  with  the  several 
means  and  insitruments  of  Christianity  conducing 
thereunto,  with  directions  for  private  devotion  and 
forms  of  prayer  fitted  to  the  se^'enU  states  of  Chris- 
tians^" in  1685,  another  part,  "  in  which  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Chriitiui  doty  Wt  aaagiied»  ex- 
plained, and  proved." 

He  also  puolished  two  works  againRt  the  catholics ; 
the  first  wa8  called  "  Examination  of  Bellarmine's 
Eighth  Note  coaceming  Sanctity  of  Ikictriiie;"  the 
second  w«e  "The  Tsste  ennnfiied  which  nipiitedte 
out  of  the  Bible  concerning  prayer  in  an  unknown 
tongue."  He  wrote,  alao»  "  Certain  Cases  of  Con- 
•denee  1teiolv«d,  concerning  the  lawfahteea  of  )oin- 

ing  with  forms  of  jjriiypr  in  public  worship,"  in  two 
parta;  which  were  both  reprinted  and  inserted  in  a 
woric  entitled,  ^'A  Cblleetion  of  Oeeee  and  other 
dificoursrs  latrlv  written  to  recover  Dissenters  to  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  England,"  1685.  He 
pnbKshed,  lastlr,  •  eonaidenble  nimib«r  of  eennom. 

SCOIT,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  i?n»7ra^'er,  who  was 
bom  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  ■  Teryhnmble  occupation  in  that  town.  Bo  strong 
however  was  hig  love  of  art,  that  he  ".p^nt  all  bis 
leisure  in  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing aDd-poibtiiig,  end  finally  came  to  London,  where 
he  soon  rose  to  eminf  nre  in  his  new  profrFsion.  Mr. 
Scott  was  one  of  the  ungiiiai  founders  of  ihc  joint 
eloek  fund  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  artists,  their 
widows  and  children,  in  the  year  1809,  and  which 
has  prospered  so  well  that  the  society  have,  from 
their  own  subscriptions,  and  gentlemen  and  amateurs' 
contributions;  in  government  securities,  from  eight 
to  ten  thousand  pounds!  Some  five  or  six  years 
since  Mr.  Scott's  health  became  infirm,  and  after 
8er\'ing  as  steward  to  the  institution  he  became  a 
quarterly  dependant  on  the  verv  institntton  of  which 
he  wan  a  principal  founder.  He  suhsriini  ntly  lost 
his  reaeoUj  in  which  state  his  life  terminated  at  Chel- 
eee,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  hie  age. 

SCO'IT,  JONA'IMIAX.  an  English  writn-,  who 
was  a  naUve  of  Shrewsburyf  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  hie  edoeetioa  at  the  free  grammer  ediool 
in  his  native  town  He  went  to  Induat  twelve  years 
of  a^,  and  continued  to  reside  there  for  many  years; 
dunog  wlileh  period  he  employed  idl  hie  leisure  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  history 
of  that  country.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  I^t 
India  Conpiay'a  eerfieet  and  hu  rising  abilitieeeiid 
meritorious  conduct  soon  guned  him  the  patronage 
of  Warren  Hastings,  then governor-general  of  Bengal, 
&c.,  to  whom,  from  his  eiccdieot  knowledge  of  the 
Pi  THian  Irina'iiage,  he  was  sppointed  Persian  secre- 
tary, and  lie  was  al«o  elected  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
society.  Calcutta.  In  oriental  literature  in  general 
Dr.  Scott  was  well  skilled  ;  perhaps  equalled  by  few 
of  bin  contemporaries ;  and  ha»  added  much  to  the 
store  of  information  respecting  the  extensive  empire 
of  Hindostan.  History  was  his  favourite  study, 
with  which,  in  a  political  and  civil  point  of  view,  he 
was  well  acquainted.  On  his  return  to  En|;I;in<1  for 
retirement  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  inactive, 
but  received  the  appointnent  of  oriental  professor 

at  the  ro}  ;il  irn'iitat  y  an(!  r.a>t  In(li:i  colleyL's,  Xrc.,  a 

situation  which  he  filled  with  great  credit*  and  Uie 
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university  of  Oxford  conferred  npoai  lam  A*  ioaa. 

r.nry  fJc-gree  of  doctor  of  laws,  Jun*'  ■:>n,  IBO"  \i 
an  author  he  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  ioLuv. 
ing  works  which  he  published. 

In  1786,  "  A  Translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  En  hi 
Khan  (a  nobleman  of  Uindoostan}.  containing  'j.-^-  , 
esting  anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Alumgeer  Aanmf.  | 
zehe,  and  nf  his  successors  Shah  Aultnn,  and  Jf> 
haundar,  Siiali,  in  which  are  displayed  the  cvua 
of  the  very  precipitate  decline  of  the  Mogul  Empin  ° 
In  1794,  "A  Translation  of  Ferishte's  Histflrrif 
Dekkan,  from  the  first  Mahummedan  Conqu«fa. 
with  a  continuation  from  other  native  WT-iters  of  • 
events  in  that  part  of  India,  to  the  reduction  of  a 
last  roonarchs  oy  the  Emperor  Aviumgeer  Awea|^ 
zehe.  Also  the  reigns  of  his  siiccesnors  in  the  etopirt 
of  Hindoostan  to  the  period  of  publicauoo.  Wca 
the  History  of  Bengal  from  the  Aceeenon  of  ifitcr> 
dee  Khan  to  the  year  1780."    In  1798,  an  **  Hii* 
rical  and  Political  View  of  the  Decaa*  iadndinf  s 
sketch  of  the  extent  and  revenue  of  the  If  yaoNB 
Domini  n^,  as  posse.ssed  by  Tippoo  SnltsmttAe 
commencement  of  the  war  in  1798." 

This  pamphlet  eontains  an  appendix,  pneeded  hj 
a  refutation  of  some  strictures  on  the  accuracy  of  tt'. 
revenue  statements,  and  showing  the  alterations  »hxi 
have  happened  in  the  finance  and  relative  awiiii« 
of  the  prince  Tippoo,  in  consemience  of  the  partTt«a 
treaty  concluded  in  1792,  and  !«ul)sequentiy  to  tU 
time  when  the  pamphlet  was  publi^^hed.  In  iTm 
"  Bahar  Danusn  ;  or,  Garden  of  Knowled^^r.  t? 
Oriental  Iloinance,  translated  from  the  l'exi»ic  u 
Eiwaint  Oollah." 

In  1800,  "Tales,  .\necdotes,  and  Letters,  from  th; 
Arabic  and  Persian."  In  ISll  he  published,  ir  rt 
volumes,  "The  Arabian  Nights*  Entcrtamffieatt," 
carefully  revi.scd  and  corrected  from  the  Arabic;  u 
which  he  added  a  selection  of  new  tales,  then  fint 
translated  from  the  .\rabic  originals.  To  thes«  bf 
prefixed  a  copious  introduction,  intersperse«i  abo  bf 
many  valuable  notes  iDustratire  of  the  rt  ligion,  r 
ners,  and  customs  of  the  Mahmedans.  Mr  S  l* 
died  in  February  1829.  in  the  seventy-eiglith  yeat  d 
his  age. 

SCOTT.  MTCH.XEL.  a  celebrated  Scottish  :>r.Ti- 
sopher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  was  bort:  a 
BalwifceinFifeelure.  He  early  became  diatingnishrf 
for  his  knowledge  and  learning,  and  was  one  of  :1k 
ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  of  Norway  is 
Scotland.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Aiislsdti 
printed  at  Venice  in  HOfi,  and  several  treatise*  opoa 
natural  philosophy,  from  which  it  appears  tatt 
be  was  addicted  to  the  abstmee  studies  of  jofidd 
astrology,  alchymy,  physiognomy,  and  chiromancy: 
hence  he  passed  among  his  contemporaries  fc-r  a 
skilful  magidaa.  The  memory  of  Michael  Sco% 
survives  in  many  a  legend  in  the  south  of  ScotU'. ' 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of  "  Wa%  trk? . 
any  woric  c»f  great  labour  and  antiquity  is  ascribed  ta 
the  agency  of  '*  Auld  Machael.  of  Sir  William  Wai- 
hice,  or  the  devil."  He  was  buried  in  Mclrixie  Abijey. 
and  in  the  "  La^  of  the  liSai  Minstrel  **  Sir  Walw 
Scott  thus  describes  the  opening  of  his  grave,  whici 
vra.s  nho  supposed  to  contain  his  magical  booiu. — 

••  I  w  oiild  voii  hnJ  Wen  thpr<>  to  it* 

jlow  thi'  lifht  broke  forth  io  ulorionaly  ; 
Sln-uinmu  npw  art!  In  tht  i-haiM:«>l  ro«f. 

And  t:i-,ri;;  i:  II', '  ,[.,:,^-\ir,  Uralouf! 
ho  tmxiMy  duaue  hiueil  e'er  so  bd(ht ;  , 
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ItthoTM  Iik«  heaven's  own 
Aiid  ittuing  from  the  tomb. 
•      •      •      •  • 

Before  their  eye*  the  Wiurd  Uy, 
A«  if  he  h«d  not  been  dead  a  d<iy ; 
HIa  hoary  beard  in  atlrer  roll«d ; 
lie  teeminl  some  aeventjr  winter)  nU) ; 
A  palmer's  amice  wraptM'd  hiin  nnnut. 
With  a  wruiii;ht  8[>anitn  balilric  iMiund, 
Like  a  lulgnm  fruin  Wyorul  tlie  sea: 
Mia  leri  h<iiiil  held  his  i>ouk  of  might, 
A  atlver  cross  was  in  hit  right ; 
Tbt  lamp  was  placed  besids  his  kaee  t 
Uish  and  majestic  was  his  look. 
At  which  the  feUnt  fiends  had  thook ; 
AbA  aD  oanifiM  WW  bifl  Im»— 
Th«]r  Iniiitd bli Mai  bad fottnii 


SCOTT,  RETNOLD,  a  learned  EngMA  tmter, 

who  was  born  at  Scott  Hall  in  Kent,  ami  received 
his  education  at  Hart  Hall  college,  Oziord.  He  sub- 
•eqaently  diraeted  hit  attention  to  die  atody  of  agri. 
culture  and  witchcraft.  His  first  work  was  entitled 
**  A  Perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop-Garden."  His  iccond 
wu  ''The  Diaeofery  of  Witchcraft."  Thia  worii 
was  reprinted  in  1651,  with  the  following  addition  to 
its  title :  "  Scott's  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,^  proving 
the  common  opinion  of  witches  conUMtiog  intn 
devils,  spirits,  familiars,  and  their  power  to  kill, 
torment,  and  consume  the  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  other  creatures,  by  diseases  or  Mhar- 
wise,  their  fljring  in  the  air,  &c.,  to  b«  but  ima^{inary 
erroneous  conceptions  and  novelties.  Wherein  also 
the  practices  of  witchmongers,  conjurers,  enchanters, 
•oothsayera ;  alao  the  deluaiona  of  astrology,  alcbe- 
my,  legerdenudn,  and  many  other  things,  are  opened, 
that  have  long  lain  hidden,  though  very  necessary  to 
be  known  for  the  undeceivin|(  of  judges,  justices,  and 
jariea,  and  for  the  preservation  of  poor  people,  &e., 
with  a  treatise  upon  the  nature  of  spirits  anddevils," 
&c.  In  the  preface  to  the  reader  he  declares  that 
hia  design  in  thia  undertaking  was,  "  first,  that  the 
glory  of  God  be  not  so  abridged  and  abased  as  to  be 
thrust  into  the  hand  or  lip  of  a  lewd  old  woman; 
whereby  the  work  of  the  Creator  should  be  attributed 
to  the  power  of  a  creature;  leoondly,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel  may  be  seen  to  stand  without  such 
peevish  trumpery ;  thirdly,  that  favour  and  Christian 
compsMion  be  nther  uaed  towards  these  poor  souls, 
tliaii  rigonr  and  extrenuty,"  &e. 

A  doctrine  of  this  character,  advanced  in  an  age 
when  the  reality  of  witches  was  so  universally  be- 
liewd,  that  even  the  great  Bishop  Jewel,  touching 
upon  the  subject  in  a  sermon  before  Queen  Klizabeth, 
could  "  pray  God  they  might  never  practise  farther 
than  upon  the  subject,^'  must  needs  ejqwsethe  anthor 
to  animadversion  and  censure.    The  work  was  op- 
posed by  James  1.,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Demono- 
logie,"  printed  first  at  Edinburgh,  1 597,  and  afterwards 
afc  London,  1603,  where  he  observes,  that  he  "  wrote 
that  book  chiefly  against  the  damnable  ophilons  of 
M'ierusand  Scott;  the  latter  of  whom  is  not  ashamed," 
the  king  says,  "  in  public  print  to  deny  that  there 
can  tw  soeh  a  thing  as  whencrafk,  and  so  maintaine 
the  old  error  of  the  Sadducees  in  the  denying  of 
spirits."   Dr.  John  Raynolds,  in  his  "  Praelectiones 
upon  the  Apocrypha,"  animadverts  on  several  pass* 
ages  in  Scott's  "  Discovery ;"  Dr.  Canaubon  treats 
btna  as  an   illiterate  person ;  and  Glanvil,  whom 
for  his  excellent  sense  in  other  respects  we  are 
sorry  to  be  able  to  quote  on  this  occasion,  affirms 
that  "  Mr.  Scott  doth  little  but  tell  odd  tales  and  silly 
legends,  which  he  confutes  and  laughs  at,  and  pre- 
teniUthiatobeaconfutatiOToftheDeingof  witchae 
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and  appaiitknai  in  all  which  his  reasonings  arei 
trifling  and  childiah,  and  wboi  ha  ventures  at  philo- 
sophy he  is  Utile  better  Aaa  ■binrd."  Thiakamed 

and  iiious  man  died  in  1599- 

SCOrr,  SAMULL,  an  eminent  finslish  painter, 
who  was  bom  at  the  eoaraMneenent  of  the  eigbteenth 

century.  He  adojjted  the  style  of  Vandervelde,. 
whom  he  equalled  in  the  beauty  of  his  sea-side  views. 
The  figures  in  hie  pictores  are  admirablv  selected, 
and  finished  with  taste  and  judgment.  Many  of  hia 
best  works  were  purchased  by  Sir  Robert  Walooie, 
in  whose  estimation  ha  stood  vary  high.  Hia  death 
took  place  in  1772. 

SCHOUGAL.  HENRY,  a  learned  Scottish  divinet 
who  was  bom  at  Saltoun,  in  East  Lothian,  in  1650. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  St. 
Andrew's,  where  be  bscamepiofesiorof  orlentsl  phi- 
losophy at  the  age  of  twenty.    In  1674  he  was  made 

Erofessor  of  theok^y,  and  at  the  same  time  employed 
itnsdf  as  a  preacher,  in  whidi  vocation  he  becaaM 
very  popular.  His  exertions,  however,  brought  on  a 
dechne,  of  which  he  died  at  the  earlv  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  He  was  the  author  of  an  able  wodt  entitled 
"The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  " 

SEABURY,  SAMUEL.— This  celebrated  prelate 
waa  the  first  bishop  of  the  episcopal  church  in  the 
United  Sutes  of  America.  He  was  bom  in  1728, 
and  educated  at  Yale  college,  after  which  he  was 
sent  to  Scotland  to  study  medicine.  Preferring 
however,  the  eedeaiaatical  profession,  he  directed  ms 
stu£ee  to  the  leqaisite  brandiea  of  leamhig,  and 
was  ordained  in  London  in  1753.  He  then  returned 
to  America,  and  settled  at  New  London  in  Connss- 
ticttt  In  1784  be  came  to  London  to  be  cenea 
crated  as  bishop  of  Connecticut:  he,  however,  met 
with  much  opposition,  and  in  consequence  want  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  consecrated  b\'  three  bishops 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church.  Thus  qualified, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  fulfilled 
his  pastoral  duties  till  his  death  in  1796. 

SEBASTIAN,  DON,  a  celebrated  king  of  Portu^ 
gal,|wbo  was  a  posthumous  son  of  the  infiint  John  and 
of  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles  V.  He  waH  born  in 
1554,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1557,  at  the  death 
of  bis  grsndfaiber,  John  III.  He  showed  a  gresl 
love  for  knowledge,  and  was  educated,  unfortunately,, 
in  an  injudicious  way,  by  his  guardian,  Catharine  of 
Austria,  wife  of  John  III.  Fanaticism  took  the  plaeo 
of  piety  in  his  mind,  and  Quixotism  that  of  bravery. 
In  order  to  distinguish  himself  from  all  other  princes, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  "  Most  obedient  king,"  as 
the  king  of  France  was  styled  "  Most  Christian 
king,"  and  the  king  of  Spain  "  Most  catholic  king." 
His  devotion  to  the  church  was  only  equalled  by  his 
aversion  to  imbelieveia.  He  conversed  with  the 
Jesuits  around  btm  on  nothing  but  the  hapny  mo- 
ment when  he  should  shed  the  blood  of  the  Moore. 
His  adventurous  spirit  appeared  in  an  expedition 
which  he  made  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  with  8(N> 
or  900  Portuguese,  to  Tangier,  among  the  mountains 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  His  success  on  tbia 
occasion  led  him  to  undertake  more  daring  enter- 
prises. The  nephew  of  the  sherifl' of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco, Muley  Mohammed,  was  involved  in  an  open 
war  with  his  uncle,  whom  be  aimed  to  deprive  of  the 
throne ;  and  Sebastian  promised  him  his  assistance, 
hoping  to  effect  something  for  Christianity  and  the 

iuw  of  PortitgaL  He  rmnmnniralod  hia  design  to 
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Philip  II.,  who,  according  to  some  authora,  earnestly 
cUasuaUed  him  from  it;  according  to  othcn,  he  not 
OBhrttneouraged  him.  expecting,  m  case  of  ht*  death, 
to  be  made  king  of  Portugal,  hut  even  promised  him 
fifty  gaileya  and  lO.ocx)  eoldiere.    In  apite  of  the 
•dmonitiona  of  the  widowed  queen,  and  llie  Tepre- 
•entations  and  offers  of  Muley  Moloch,  the  sheriff 
of  Morocco,  who  promised  to  cede(to  him  four  forti- 
fied places  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  equipped  a  fleet 
and  an  army,  nart  of  which  he  had  collected  in  Spain, 
Cbrmaoy,  and  Italy,  and  sailed  for  Africa,  on  the 
34ih  of  J une,  1 578,  at  the  age  of  twenty.three  years. 
The  fleet  compriaed  about  1000  vessels  of  diff'erent 
dm,  and  had  on  board  9000  Portuguese,  3000 
Germans,  700  Englishnun,  ind  2300  Spaniards. 
They  landMl  safely  at  Alaira,  and  Muley  Mohammed 
eamo  directly  with  300  Ifoora  to  oiler  hit  ton  as  a 
l!0'<tiifrp     In  the  mean  tim- tl  r  sheriff  of  Morocco 
had  coiiecied  a  force  of  100,000  men,  and  marched 
tothedtOKb  He  again,  howavwpalteniited  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace,  but  without  success.    And  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  1578,  tlie  two  arraiea  approached.  "As 
the  Portugaese  is  resolved  upon  his  min,**  aud 
Mutey  Moloch,  "let  him  perish."    Sebastian  sum- 
monca  a  cooncil  of  war.   Some  adviaed  an  attack, 
and  others  a  n  treat.    The  h<jstile  forces  were  Sepa- 
rated by  a  river.   Sebastian's  camp  was  distressed 
by  want  of  proviaiona,  and  the  enemy  had  taken 
possession  of  all  tlie  hiii^hts,    Muley  Mohammed 
yns  himself  in  favour  of  a  retreat  to  the  coast;  for 
than  the  fleet  was  ready  to  reeeire  die  eoldiers  in 
case  of  defeat,  and  :hr  .irkncss-  of  his  uncle  Moloch 
made  him  sure  of  the  throne  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  without  unsheathing  a  single  eword.  But 
the  king  would  not  he  penmaded.    He  was  even  un 
willing  to  defer  the  aiuick  till  the  afternoon,  when 
the  earlv  approach  of  darkness  would  greatly  di- 
minish the  duger  of  his  soldiers,  in  case  of  defeat. 
He  rode  romia  and  encouraged  his  men,  after  they 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.    But  bis  adversary 
was  not,  in  tiie  mean  while,  inactive.   The  Mom  i.I, 
troops  advanced  in  a  large  semicircle,  having  m  ihc 
van  the  th;  ii-^nn  Is  who  had  been  driven  by  fanaticism 
out  of  the  sinitii  of  Spain,  and  on  the  wings  10,000 
bowemen    Weak  as  he  was,  Moley  Mof odi  left  his 
litter,  r.n  1  mounted  on  hor  r  h  uk.   The  engiigement 
aoou  became  general.    Sebastian  was  foremost  in 
the  contest,  and  broke  through  the  first  and  second 
Unee  of  the  enemy.    Muley  Moloch  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  battle.    He  died  in  his  litter,  but  bis 
death  was  concealed  from  his  troops.  The  ardour  of 
the  young  king  soon  bore  him  into  the  mitist  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  already  pouring  on  the  rear  of  his 
troops.     lie  li  id  the  alternative  to  die  or  yield. 
The  friends  who  sorrounded  him  remained  faithful 
to  him  to  ffae  last  eattemitv.   Muley  Mohammed 
Trn-i  dro^vned  in  his  flight.    Thus  fortune  baffled  the 
hopes  of  all  three  leaders.  All  the  Portuguese  troops 
were  killed  or  taken,  H»ere  were  £fR»etit  reports 
nhoiit  the  fate  of  Seba'itinn     Some  said  he  perched 
m  the  thickest  of  the  hght,  others  that  be  was  taken, 
but  soon  kOled,  because  the  Moore  qaamlled  abont 
the  possession  of  him.    On  the  morning  after  the 
battle,  Moloch's  brother  was  proclaimed  sheriff,  and 
imm  diately  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  on  the 
field  for  the  body  of  Sebastian.   A  valet  of  the  Por- 
tognese  Inn^  found  a  corpse,  which  he  supposed  to 
hr  tliat  of  his  master;  but  it  was  so  disfigured  with 
wounds  that  it  was  impoasiUe  to  identify  it  The 
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consequence  was,  that  his  death  renuuiNd  daMd, 
and  after  Portugal  had  come  into  the  handi  of  7\iiSif, 
four  adventurers  appeared  successively,  pretcDiftof 
to  be  Sebastian.  One  was  the  son  of  a  ^toneouter, 
and  another  the  son  of  a  brickmaker.  Ooe  of  ikm 
ended  bis  19e  on  the  scaflbld,  and  die  other  is  i» 
galleys.  The  last  of  the  four  played  a  most  cr. 
spicuous  part  Ue  aoneared,  twenty  jtm  ata 
Sebastian's  defeat,  at  Vemee,  when  he  6tiaM 
particularly  the  mode  in  wliich  he  concealed  kioiei 
on  the  battle-field  among  the  dead  and  wounded,  aid 
dedared  that  he  remained  in  Barbary,  lest  he  AaH 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Portiifxih  After  tL^  if 
lived  as  a  hermit  in  Sicily,  and  at  length  rcsolrb:  w 
make  himself  known  to  the  pope.  Ue  had  bta 
plundered  by  robbers,  and  by  chance  reeMuii If 
some  Portuguese,  and  carried  to  VeiMee.  lliifa 
his  >,tory.  He  was  banished  by  the  senate,  rciii.^', 
and  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  the  eiinmutita 
whidi  be  underwent,  he  appeared  so  iuMmBt  mi 
simple  that  all  Europe  was  moved  with  tymptth 
The  senate  set  him  at  liberty,  but  banished  him  fine 
Venice.  A  Dominican  friar,  Joeeph  Taren,  a  Piru, 
moved  every  court  in  Europe  to  taJte  an  inters  3 
his  case.  In  the  meantime  he  was  appr^MOaed 
again  in  Florence,  and  sent  to  Naples,  where  be  «■ 
treated  as  a  galley-slave,  but  persisted  in  ha  it«T 
Finally,  according  to  some  reporta,  he  was  wt  a 
Castile,  where  he  died.  Sebastian's  raterpiiK  de- 
stroyed the  flower  of  the  Portuguese  BoialiQi  s||i 
the  treasury  was  exhausted  in  the 
fleet.  There  were  no  immediate  heirs  t  <  ir.'.  ;hrf  , 
and  three  separate  bonaes  claimed  it— Pmni^lii*- 
ganza,  Spain.  l%e  last,  under  Philip  IL,  saoeNii 
by  its  superior  strength 

SEBASTIANl,  HORACE  FRANCOIS  DELU 
RORTA.  a  celebrated  Fkaaeh  ndnislar  of  inag*  af- 
fairs, who  was  born  inCoiWca  in  1 775,  and,  kiraf 
entered  the  French  service  in  179^,  rose  nfusi^ 
through  the  different  ranks  to  that  of  caw- 
rolouel  Sebastiani  took  nn  artivp  y»art  in  therfl*' 
iulion  of  the  l»th  Brumaire,  and  in  the  ft* 
consul  sent  him  on  a  miarion  to  the  Levant  Af-'? 
having  brought  about  a  reconciliation  of  tiw 
ences  between  the  court  of  Sweden  and  the  ttffX^ 
of  Tripoli,  and  compelled  the  pacha  to  ackno*>-:' 
the  Italian  republic  and  sdtate  its  flag,  he  ryig 
to  Alexandria,  and  bad  an  luterrieer  wtt  vm^ 
StcwLirt,  in  order  to  insist  on  the  terms  of  thf  tr** 
of  Amiens  for  the  evacuation  of  AleauHina.  Ti 
this  demand  the  Enghsh  general  rephed,  tkst  bt 
had  not  received  any  orders  from  hi?  r'"rt  " 
Sebastiani  went,  therefore,  to  Cairo,  and 
conferences  with  the  pacha  on  the  subject,  aad*- 
fered,  in  conformity  with  his  orders  from  xht  4* 
consul,  to  open  a  communication  with  the  br\ 
but  the  offer  was  not  accepted,  the  orders  ■ 
porte  being  to  make  it  a  war  of  extei  uiiniriia  "* 
afterwards  went  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  wiA 
i  f  settling  with  the  pacha  a  tre  iu  i  f  comMfW' 
found  iiim  pacifically  inclined.  In  Noti 
set  out  on  me  return  to  nmee,  having  ac 

all  the  ohjf'fts  of  Iii>  mission. 

He  was,  after  Lis  arrival,  employed  on  nnf-* 
services,  and,  among  the  rest,  in  a  diploosatic  rj^ 
sion  to  rjermnnv.  He  distinjjrnished  himself 
campaign  of  ISDi,  was  wounded  at  the  I'*'*'']  *• 
Austerlitz,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of  g^nen;  ^' 
dimion.  Napoleon  amotiiMd  a  higb 
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his  lilptumatic  talcntg,  and  named  him,  in  1806, 
«iub<i<>Niidur  to  the  Ultoman  Porte — a  mission  which 
ne  filled  for  some  yearn  with  much  ability.  He 
e^hlisbed,  at  Constantinople,  a  printing-office  for 
the  Turkish  and  Arabic  language !»,  and  by  this  means 
contniiuted  not  a  little  to  the  French  influence  in 
that  country.  The  £ngliah  having  forced  the  pas- 
time of  the  Dardaaellefl,  and  ineiwced  Comtantino- 
ple,  Se1)aMtiani  imraeiliutely  organized  a  plan  of  de- 
fence, marked  uul  the  balterieij,  and  prepared  for 
the  most  vigorous  resistance;  but  the  inhabitants 
broke  out  into  insurrection,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
depart  for  France.    He  was  subseaueotly  etcnt  to 
Spun,  where  he  distinguished  himself  on  numerous 
ooeMioas;  and  he  served  in  the  Ruaaiaa-German 
war  nnder  Marat.    In  July  1812  he  was  aurprised 
by  the  Russians  at  Urissa,  but  he  recovered  his 
character  bjr  his  exertions  at  the  battle  of  Borodino. 
Ott  tba  ittvaMon  of  Prance  he  had  a  command  in 
Champagne  and  drfcnried  Ch&lons.    M.  Si  I  r.^'jani 
sent  toM.  Talleyrand  his  adhesion  to  the  provisional 
government,  and  shortly  after  recrivaa  from  the 
king  the  croRs  of  St.  Louis.    On  the  return  of  Xa- 
jjoleon,  in  1815,  be  was  elected  deputy  of  the  lower 
chamber,  and,  after  the  second  abdication  of  Na- 
poIaoB,  VM  ooA  of  tbe  commiaaioneri  to  trank  for 
peace  wida  tbe  alliea.    In  1819  ha  was  deeted  a 
member  of  the  chiniibrr  of  deputies  by  the  island  of 
Corsica,  and  after  that  he  constantly  snowed  himself 
•  friend  of  constitutional  liberty  andfof  ttatiowal  inde- 
pendence    I  lis  lucid  and  manly  eloquence  was  era- 
ployed  to  throw  light  over  all  the  great  mieations  of 
finaoe^war,  foreign  politics,  awl  oiittMatie  adnunis- 
tration,  and  proved  that  he  possessed,  at  once,  the 
talents  of  an  orator  and  the  knowledge  of  a  statesman. 

SECKENDORF,  VIET  LOUIS  VON.  a  German 
divina  and  historian,  who  was  bom  in  1636  at  Au- 
radi  in  Franeonia,  and  raeetvad  hia  edacation  wiih 
the  chi!  Iren  df  Enu  st  the  Pious,  duke  of  .Srixe  fliitha, 
to  whom  he  became  Ubrahan,  pnvy-counsellor.  minis- 
ter, and  consiatorial  director.    In  1664  he  entered 
into  th'3  scr^-ir,:  of  the  dvike  of  Saxc-Zritz,  and  at 
length  into  mat  ol  the  elector  of  Uraudenburg,  who 
xoaue  him  counaallor  of  state  in  1691,  and  also  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Halle.    His  death  took 
place  in  1692.    He  was  the  author  of  a  defence  of 
Luther  in  answer  to   Maimbourg'a  "  History  of 
XiUthairaniam,"  which  appearad  in  1688  and  1692, 
nndar  tha  tida  of  "CSooraiaiitariaa  Hialoiieaiat  Apo- 
Io^cticu8  de  Lutheranismo,"  and  a  politicd  wotk, 
entitled,  "  Deutscher  Furstenstaat*" 

SECKER.  THOMAS,  a  learned  EngUsh  prelate, 
who  was  bom  of  diKsenting  parent-^  in  ifjQ^  Being 
deaigned  by  his  friends  for  the  mmistry  m  their  con- 
ocxion,  he  early  diiacted  his  attentioa  to  theological 
pursuita ;  but  from  scruples  of  conscience  declined 
:he  appointment  of  a  pastor,  and  went  to  Paris,  in 
iri9,  with  a  view  of  practi.sing  medicine,  to  the 
ituJj  of  which  he  had  devoted  Uie  three  preceding 
rear*.  Wliila  in  tUa  natropoUa  ba  fonnad  an  in« 
imacy  with  Talbot,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
trhich  eventually  ripened  into  the  sincerest  friendship. 
3y  the  persuasion  of  the  latter,  who  promisad  him 
lia  father's  intercut  in  ]Tnmoting  his  advancement, 
Jecker  became  avowedly  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Cn^land.  In  1723  ha  was  ordained  by  Bishop  I'al- 
>ot,  and  in  1733  he  received  the  Uving  of  St.  James's, 
Vestooinater,  having,  in  the  preceding  year  been  ap- 
ointcd  a  king's  chaplain*  <n  wbiA  oogwhhi  m 
BiooRAPUY.— Vol.  II. 


graduated  as  LL.D.  Two  years  afterwards  he  wa<? 
elevated  to  the  see  of  lirustol,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated in  1737  to  that  of  Oxford,  with  which  he  held 
the  valuable  deanery  of  St  Paul's.  In  1758  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  then  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  placed 
Bibhop  Seeker  in  the  primacy.  As  a  scholar,  he  was 
elegant  rather  than  profonno,  although  in  some  of 
his  writings,  aapeeialiy  in  bia  '*Iieeti»ea  on  diaCate- 
:;i  of  the  Church  of  England,"  he  displays  much 
depth  of  argument  as  well  as  perspicuity  of  style. 
His  works,  consis^g  of  charges  ana  aerauma,  faavn 
been  collected  and  printed  in  twelve  octavo  volumes, 
with  a  life  by  Bishop  Purleuii,  hia  chaplain.  There 
was  also  published  by  him,  in  his  life-iime,  "A  Reply 
to  Mayhew  on  the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel,"  without  the  author's 
name.  This  controversy  relaiea  to  a  proposed  esta- 
bUiihment  of  bishops  in  the  American  colonies.  Arcbp 
bisbo])  Seeker  died  at  Lamhaib  Ftalaea  in  1768. 

SEDGWICK.  THEODORE,  an  American  jii  lRe 
who  was  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  May  174O. 
His  fother,  a  respectable  merchant,  died  whoB  ha  wan 
about  ten  years  of  age,  leaving  liule  prnpi?rty:  but 
the  generosity  of  hia  eldest  brother  enaLku  him  to 
atndy  at  Yale  college.    He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  divinity^  whicbp  Dowever,  he  abandoned  for  law; 
and.  before  be  wn  twenty  years  old,  in  April  1766 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  embarked  in  the  re> 
v<^ationary  struggle  with  his  constitutional  ardour, 
and  in  1 776  he  served  under  General  Thmnat,  in 
the  e.tpedition  to  Canada,  and  .subsequently  made 
great  exertions  in  procuring  supplies  for  the  army. 
At  the  same  Ume  his  humanity  in  affording  prolan 
tion  to  the  British  put  his  popularity  in  no  small  ha- 
zard.   He  represented  Sheffield  in  the  Mu»sachu.sett8 
general  court  several  times,  before  and  after  the  re- 
volution.  In  17B5  and  1786  he  was  a  member  of 
eongreaa,  under  tha  old  confederation ;  and.  in 
winter  of  1787,  he  contributed  much  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  llie  insurrectionary  spirit  then  pervading  tha 
state,  frequently  e.xpo9ing  himself  to  outrage,  insult, 
and  even  death.   His  exertions  in  jiuftin;^  (iovvn  what 
w&s  calledShay's  re>>ellion,  are  honourably  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  the  times.    In  1788  he  was  a  re> 
presentativa  of  Stockbridge,  in  the  state  convention 
that  adopted  the  federal  constitution,  of  which  he 
was  ont:  of  tlj>:  ]ir';ijci|ial  advocates.    In  the  same  year 
he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  tha 
state,  and  waa  ehoaen  its  speaker.  In  1796  be  waa 
chosen  to  the  senate,  where  he  remained  until  March 
1799*  having,  during  a  considerable  j^ortion  of  one 
sesaiODf  acted  as  president  pro  tm.  In  the  latter  y^ 
he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives and  chosen  speaker.    In  1802  be  was 
appointed  jud^e  of  the  supreme  court  of  Masnchu- 
setts,  and  ratainedthat  ofiiea  until  his  death*  Januair 
24.  1813.  Aa  a  atatasmm  and  jurist,  Mr.  Sedgwick 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.    His  philanthropic  eSbrts 
in  the  courae  of  the  emancipation  of  the  negroea  de- 
aerva  aapedal  record.   He  was  one  of  tbe  eoonael 
who,  soon  after  the  adowtion  of  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  procurea  a  decision,  by  which  such  a 
construction  was  given  to  that  inatnmant  aa  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  state. 

SEDLEY,  SIR  CHARLES,  a  celebrated  wit  of 
the  age  of  Charles  II.,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Sedley«  of  Aylesfbcd  in  Kent*  whera  ba  waa  born  in 
1639.  At  «w  ^  of  aaventaan  he  waa  entered  at 
Oitedybiit^niiMd  Aeunivanifjrwidioiitadagiee 
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and  retired  to  his  estates  till  after  the  restoration  in 
16G0.  His  credit  with  the  king  M'as  heightened  by 
his  never  asking  favours,  although  the  debauchery 
into  vhich  he  ploniged  wxm  dianjwted  his  pecuniary 
iMonreet.  A  line  of  5001.  ifae  imposed  upon  him 
by  Cb.itf  .Tii-ticc  ny(!t ,  for  an  indecent  riot  committed 
at  a  jiublic  houiie,  where  be  harangued  the  mob 
from  die  bdeony,  in  company  with  I^rd  Buckhurst 
and  Sir  'Ilioinn'^  O^rh'  Heing  returned  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  New  Romoey,  in  Kent, 
in  1661,  he  sat  for  that  place  in  four  successive  par- 
liaments. James  II.  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
daughter,  afterwards  created  by  tliat  monarch  coun- 
tess of  Dorchester.  Sir  Charles  was  so  little  pleased 
by  this  elevation  that  it  is  Raid  to  bnvp  hrpn  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  his  subsequently  taking  a  ttienuoua  part 
in  bringing  about  the  revolution ;  and  to  a  gentleman 
who  taxed  him  with  a  want  of  loyalty,  he  replied  that, 
**  as  the  king  had  made  his  daughter  a  countess,  the 
least  he  could  do  was  to  ris  i si  in  making  his  majesty's 
daughter  a  queen."  Hit  Charles  died  about  the  com- 
nwneeinent  ell  die  Itet  century.  He  wae  the  author 
of  six  dramatic  pieces,  printed  with  his  miscellaneous 
poems  in  1719»  in  two  octavo  volumes.  The  latter 
cooriet  of  pastorals,  prologues,  songs,  epilogues,  and 
occasional  poems,  which,  though  not  free  from  the 
licentiousness  of  the  age,  are  clear  of  much  of  its 
groBsness. 

SEEBECK,  a  distinguished  Ccrni-.n  mtnrn!  phi- 
losopher, who  was  bom  in  1770  at  ilevai,  and  studied 
medicine  in  Berlin  and  Gdttbigen.   Me  was  princi- 

Eally  known  by  the  discovery  of  thermomagnetism. 
le  also  partook  in  the  discovery  of  the  "  metalloides," 
dttcovered  the  "  entoptic"  phenomena,  for  which  he 
received  a  prize  from  the  French  institute,  and  en- 
larged in  other  ways  the  field  of  optics.  After  1818 
he  lived  in  licrlin,  where  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  died  in  December  1831. 

SBETZEN,  ULRIO  JASPBR,  t  German  tttveOer 
W^io  was  a  native  of  Er;?!  Frit  !  ^nd,  and  received  his 
education  at  Gottingen,  where  he  particularly  studied 
philosophy  and  natural  history  under  ProfSeeeor  Bin* 
menbacij.  Having  puiili-^hrr!  some  tracts  on  natural 
history,  statistics,  and  political  economy,  be  was 
appointed  aulie  eoonaeDor  to  the  czar  in  the  princi- 
pality of  the  Jever.  He  was  desirous  of  visiting 
Africa  and  the  East ,  and,  being  encouraged  by  the 
Dukes  Ernest  and  Augustus  of  Saze-Gotha,  he  set 
off,  in  August  1802,  for  Constantinople.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  and  remained  a  considerable  time  at 
Aleppo,  making  excursions  into  the  neighbouring 
tenitories.  In  1806  he  explored  the  couree  of  the 
ri^er  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  travelled  through 
Palestine,  and  \vn^l  to  Hebron  and  Mount  Sinai. 
His  enthuuastic  desire  for  knowledge  prompted  him 
to  profess  Mohimmedaniem,  that  he  might  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  he 
visited  m  I8O9  and  181U.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1810  he  was  at  Mocha,  whence  he  wrote 
the  list  letters  which  arrived  from  him  in  Europe. 
Having  liHii  his  property  seized  by  the  Arabs,  unaer 
the  pretext  of  bis  being  a  magidan*  he  proceeded 
towards  Sana,  in  December  isn,  to  complain  to 
the  iman  of  that  place  ;  and  a  few  days  after  his  de- 
parture, he  died  suddenly  at  Taes,  prohablj  from  the 
effects  of  poison  given  him  by  order  of  the  iman.  No 
complete  account  of  the  researches  of  this  unfortu- 
nate traveller  ever  appeared  ;  but  his  letters,  which 
he  addressed  to  Buno  von  Zacb«  were  inseited  in  the 
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"  Geographical  and  Astronomical  ComspaidcM; 
published  at  Gotha ;  and  a  translatkm  wit  \mii 
in  the  French  "Annales  des  Voyages  "  bt- t 
from  his  letters  to  BJnmenbach,  and  othen 
were  published  in  the  "Msfsain  Eocyelopfdiqt^e" 

SECiAR.  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  English  henJi.^ 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabe^  and  James  I  Bi 
was  imprisoned  dnring  the  rdign  of  tbeqamk 
having  made  out  a  grant  of  a  coat  of  zrrns  (n 
common  executioner,  whose  name  was  Hruickm.  N'l 
of  course,  bang  aware  of  Ins  character  or  ciSn.  h 
made  a  grant  of  the  royal  arms  of  Anagon.  i 
canton  of  Brabant.  However,  on  being  prortd  ic 
he  had  been  the  dupe  of  a  conspiracy,  he  visrtlfifl 
from  his  confinement.  He  held  the  oflSceof  Ntr» 
herald  in  I602,  and  in  that  year  publiAtd » 
entitled  "  Honor.  Military  and  Civill,  contaia^a 
four  bookes."  His  death  took  place  in  1633. 

SEGUR,  an  ancient  Frnicfi  ^ily.  wind  Is 
produced  several  distinguished  men  ;  .^.ir.ong  is 
we  may  mention  the  foUowiog : — ^Joseph  Aloiaitr 
Segur,wasbomatPnnsin  1752.  and  died  la  lS(6.Bi 
was  the  author  of  »e'  >  nil  (  on^  Til  ^  and  op«f«.»l:ii 
still  remain  popular,  of  the  "CorrespondiainSftrv 
entre  Ninon  dn  1*Endos,  le  Marquis  de  TBnec 
et  Mad.  de  Maintenon,"  and  a  romance  "  Sir  I' 
Femmes."  His  brother,  Louis  Fhilip  Segar,  ci 
bom  in  1753,  died  in  1890,  peer  ei  FructBi 
member  of  the  French  academy,  serred  in  AEsn 
under  Rochambeau,  and,  after  the  pace,  of  U»l 
was  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  179^  Ix  ** 
sent  to  Berlin  ;  but,  after  the  deposition  of  tlw  t^ 
he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  in  1798  posfalK! 
his  "  TheAtrc  de  rHermitage," — acollectioBafp' 
which  he  had  composed  for  the  private  thisns  ib 
empress  of  Russia.  In  1800  appeared  hn  aup^ 
"  Histoire  de  Regne  de  Fr^dfric  Guillauae  11.  it 
Decade  Hiatoriqiiie."  In  1803  be  was  cksai 
memher  of  the  instHnte,  and  NapoleeB  iffsss 
him  one  of  the  council  of  Rtate.  After  the  p>w- 
tion  he  was  received  into  the  chamber  of  peen  h 
son,  Fhnl  Philip  Segur,  was  bom  in  I^M^  is* 
with  distinction  on  varioT^s  occasions.  Heeisf*^' 
several  diplomatic  missions,  and  in  1813  b  ^ 
created  mar<^chal  de  camp,  and  distingiMfcrihsrf 
in  several  bloody  acUons in  1813  and  ISI4  I"'" 
cember  1831  he  was  created  a  peer  for  Mt.  \if^ 
one  of  the  thirty  created  for  the  purpose  of 
ministers  a  majority  on  the  one* tion  of  an  bertcs? 
peerage.  His  "Histoire  deNapol^n  etdeitGiO^ 
Arm^  pendant  I' Anne  1812"  has  passed  tim' 
niunerniis  editions,  and  given  rise  to  sevenlcs:* 
vers  us,  jiiirticularly  one  with  Gonrgaud,  wludb 
with  D  liucl  l.'Ctwcen  the  partiee. 

S£IDELMANK«JAM£S.ac«lebntadisiteri 
the  academy  of  fine  arte,  who  was  horn  la  irw  ^ 

perfected  hinT^flf  in  painting,  under  MenjTs  itRni 
and  subsequently  invented  an  entirely  oev 
of  drawing  in  sepia,  chiefly  for  Ae  repmcaMM'^ 

the  antique.  His  works  e-Tpratrr!  inthisstyltE 
his  copies  in  oil,  are  numerous,  and  guoei  ^ 
much  reputation.  In  his  style  of  drawing  n  ftvi 
he  and  nis  wife  were  unrivalled,  though  tK-  -* 
many  imitators.  His  wife  was  bom  in  Vctu.  ^ 
nerfeeled  herself  in  miniature  painting  uotkr'Ti^'^ 
Maron,  sister  to  Raphael  Mengs.  She  ^ 
drawing  of  the  Madonna  del  Sisto.  fromwhicfcf' 
prepared  his  admirable  engraving. 

SEJ  ANUS.— This  celebiated  Sknmittdfi^ 
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iraa  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight.  Although  he  knew 
how  to  dissemble  his  ambition  and  pride  before  hiu 
master,  yet  he  siMred  no  umot  of  gntifying  his 
passion.  He  acqoired  die  confidence  of  tbe  tuspi- 
cious  Tiberius,  so  as  to  govern  him  completely;  and 
tbe  wrvile  senate  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  tbe 
powerfnl  &vourite.  The  pretoriaa  cohort*  were  also 
favouraMe  to  him,  and  there  was  no  obstacle  in  the 
«ray  of  bis  attaining  the  supreme  power^  but  Drusui, 
aoB  of  Tiberiua.  and  fha  aoM  of  Ganoaniena,  die 
nearest  of  kin  to  tbe  emperor.  Drusus  was  put  out 
of  the  way  by  poison ;  the  latter,  with  their  mother, 
were  iMmished  and  thrown  into  prison — a  step  which 
they  did  not  hMif  aurnva.  Se?aial  diatinguiahed 
BomaDa,  fiienda  of  GanDaninia,  ivere  beheaded  at 
the  insllKation  of  Sejanus  ;  and  when  Tiberius  finally 
retired  from  Rome  and  withdrew  from  the  govem- 
mcnt,  Sfjanns  governed  with  abaolnia  poirer,  and 
the  senate  ordered  that  tbe  statues  erected  in  his 
honour  should  be  publicly  worshipped.  But  at  the 
moment  of  hia  Ughaat  elevation,  toe  anapidona  of 
Hberius  were  awakened,  and  his  measures  were 
taken  so  cautiouslv  that  Sejanus  suspected  nothing 
until  he  was  openly  accused  by  the  emperor  before 
the  aenate.  He  waa  then  iinpnaooed,  condemned  to 
deaA,  and  execnted  on  the  aame  day. 

SELDEN,  JOHN.— This  eminent  lawyer  and 
critic  waa  bom  at  Salvington,  in  December  1584, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  hie  education  at  the 
free  grammar  achool  in  Chichester ;  after  which  he 
completed  hia  atudies  at  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He 
then  lemoved  to  Clifford'a  Inn,  and  subset^uently  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  stood  high  for  bis  prompt 
attention  to  his  studies.  In  ICIO  he  publisned  bis 
work  entitled  *'  Jani  Anglorum  Facies  Altera."  In 

1613  hepubUsbed  notes  and  illuattationa  on  the  first 
ei^teen  songs  in  Michael  Diayton'a  "PoIyolUon ;" 
and  the  year  after,  wrote  verses  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  upon  Brown's  "  Britannia's  Pastorals ;" 
whidb,  with  odier  poems  nrefixed  to  tbe  worka  of 
various  authors,  orcasionea  Sir  John  Suckling  to 
give  him  a  place  in  his  "  Session  of  the  Poets."  In 

1 614  cama  out  Ua  **TUIm  of  Homv,"  a  work  which, 
"  as  to  what  concerns  our  nobility  and  gentry,"  says 
Bitihop  Nicholson,  "all  will  allow  ought  to  be  first 
perused,  for  the  gaining  a  general  notion  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  degree,  from  an  emperor  down  to  a 
country  gentleman."  In  1616  ha  paUUhad  "  Notea 
on  Forteacue's  "De  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae;"  and  in 
1617,  "  De  Diis  Syria  Syntagmata  Duo/'  which  was 
reprinted  at  Leydlen,  1620.  In  1617  hia  **Hiatory 
of  Tithes"  was  printed,  in  the  preface  to  which  he 
reproaches  the  clergy  witli  ignorance  and  laziness, 
with  having  nothing  to  keep  up  their  credit,  but 
beard,  title,  and  habit.  This  book  gave  great  offence 
to  the  clergy,  and  was  animadverted  on  by  several 
writers;  by  Dr.  Richard  Montague,  aiterwartlH 
biahop  of  Norwich,  in  particular.  The  author  waa 
alao  odled  bdfore  die  privy  council,  and  obHged  to 
express  his  sorrow  for  publishing  a  book  which, 
y^ainat  bis  will,  had  giveu  offence,  yet  without  re- 
canting any  thing  contained  in  it. 

In  1621  King  James  I.,  being  displeased  with  tbe 
parliament,  and  having  imprisoned  several  members 
whom  he  suapected  of  ofqxMing  hia  measurea,  ordered 
Mr.  Selden  also  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  aheriff  of  London  ;  for  though  he  was  not  then  a 
member  of  the  hou»e  of  commons,  yet  he  had  been 
Mot  for  and  conaulted  by  (hem,  aiad  bad  given  hia 
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opinion  very  strongly  in  favour  of  their  privileges,  in 
opposition  to  the  court.  However,  by  the  intereat 
of  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he,  with  the  other 
gentlemen,  was  set  at  liberty  in  a  few  weeks.  He 
then  returned  to  his  studies,  and  wrote  and  iiublished 
several  learned  worfca.  In  1623  he  waa  choaen  a 
burgesa  for  Laneaaler,  and  two  yeara  after  waa  ehoeen 
member  for  Great  Bedwin  in  Wiltshire.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  King  Charles  I.  he  declared  himself 
warmly  agidnat  die  dnka  of  Buckingham,  and  wliea 
that  nobleman  was  impeached  in  1626^  WW  coaof 
the  managers  of  the  articles  against  him. 

He  opposed  the  coiut-partv  tbe  three  following 
years  witu  great  vigour.  The  king  having  dissolved 
the  parliament  in  1638,  and  ordered  several  members 
of  tne  house  of  commonis  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower»  Mr.  Selden,  who  waa  one  of  thia  number, 
innated  tipon  die  benefit  of  die  lawa,  and  refoaed  to 
make  any  submission  to  the  court ;  upon  which  he 
was  removed  to  the  king's  bench  prison.  He  waa 
released  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  the  parlia> 
ment  afterwards  ordered  him  5(X)0/.  for  the  losses  he 
had  Kustained  on  that  occasion.  In  1650  he  was 
again  committed  to  custody,  with  the  carls  of  Bed* 
ford  and  Clare,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Mr.  St.  John, 
being  accused  of  having  diHpersed  a  libd,  entitled, 
"  A  rroposition  for  his  Majeaty'H  Service  to  bridle 
the  Impertinency  of  Parliamenta  j,"  but  it  was  proved 
that  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  then  Kving  in  die  dnke  of 
Tuscany's  dominions,  was  the  author. 

In  1634  a  dispute  arose  between  the  English 
and  the  Dutch  reapaeting  the  herring.fiahery  upon 
the  British  coast,  and  Grotius  having  previously 
published  his  "  Mare  Liberum  "  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  Selden  was  prevailed  upon  by  Archbiahop 
Laud  to  draw  up  hia  "  Mare  Qaiiaam  {"  and  it  waa 
accordingly  published  in  1636.  lliia  book  recom. 
mended  him  to  tbe  favour  of  the  court,  and  he  might 
have  obtained  preierment  there,  but  hia  attachment 
to  the  libertiea  of  Ua  country  made  him  averra  to 
preferment.  In  1640  he  published  "De  Jure  Na- 
tural et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Uebrseorum." 
Le  Clerc  says,  "  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Sddeo  haa 
only  copied  the  rabbins,  and  scarcely  ever  reasons 
at  all.  His  rabbinical  principles  are  founded  upon 
an  uncertain  Jewish  tradition,  namely,  that  Godgavo 
to  Noah  aeven  raecmta  to  be  observed  by  aU  man- 
kind. Beaidea,  Ilia  ideaa  are  very  imperfect  and  em- 
barrassed." "There  is  certainly  some  foundation  for 
thia ;  and  what  is  here  said  reapecting  thia  particular 
work  may  be  mora  or  kaa  applied  to  all  he  wrote. 

The  same  year,  1640,  he  was  chosen  member  of 

Earliament  for  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  though 
e  was  opposed  to  the  court,  yet  in  1642  the  king 
had  thoughts  of  taking  the  seal  from  the  lord-keei«r 
Littleton,  and  giving  it  to  him.  The  lord  Clarenaon 
Kays  that  the  lord  Falkland  and  himself,  to  whom 
hia  miyea^  referred  tho  eonaideration  of  that  a£bir, 
**  did  not  donbt  of  Mr.  Solden'a  aflbetion  to  the  king  ** 
but  "  he  was  in  yeart,"  continues  the  noble  historian, 
"  and  of  a  tender  conatitution  i  ha  liad  bu  many  yeara 
enjoved  hia  eoae,  wliidi  he  loved  t  waa  ridb,  and 
would  not  have  made  a  journey  to  York,  or  have 
lain  out  of  hia  own  bed,  for  any  preferment  which  he 
had  never  affected.'*  'Fhe  noble  Historian  might  have 
added,  that  be  waa  too  much  atUched  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country  to  be  at  all  inclined  to  promote  the 
king's  views.  In  1643  he  was  appointea  one  of  the 
lay  meraben  to  ait  in  the  aaaemldy  of  d&vinea  at 
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Westminster.  In  1643  he  was,  bv  the  parliatnent, 
appointed  keeper  of  the  records  of  the  Tower.  In 
1644  he  was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  comtaissioners 
of  the  admiralty ;  and  the  same  year  was  nominated 
to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  coUcgc  in  Camhricige, 
which  he  did  not  however  accept  About  this  time 
he  did  great  lenriees  to  the  nni^enity  of  Oxford,  as 
appears  from  several  letters  written  to  him  l*y  tli at 
ttoiversity  which  aie  printed ;  and  indeed  lie  never 
concnmea  in  any  violent  or  unjnat  measures,  but 
often  opposed,  and  always  discountenanced  them. 
Upon  the  publication  of  the  "  Eikon  BasiUke," 
Gromwdl  employed  all  his  interest  to  engage  him  to 
write  an  answer  to  that  book;  but  he  refused.  In 
the  beginning  of  1654  his  health  began  to  decline ; 
and  he  died  on  the  SOtli  of  November  in  that  year, 
in  White  Friara,  at  the  bouse  of  Elizabeth,  countess 
of  Kent  He  was  boned  in  the  Temple  church, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  liim  ;  and  Arch- 
bishop Usher  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  left 
a  valuable  library  to  his  executors.  Matthew  Hale, 
John  Vaughan,  Edward  Heywood,  and  Rowhuid 
Jewki. 

Mr.  Selden's  extensive  learning  procured  him  the 
Mteem  of  oearly  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time  in 
Europe ;  and  even  the  celebrated  Grotius,  with  a 
generosity  not  common  in  literary  rivals,  styles  him 
"llie  glory  of  the  EogUsb  nation."  But  the  no- 
bleat  teatiniony  of  bia  taknta  i«  thai  hie  friend 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  with  whoee  aketch  of  his 
character  we  shall  close  hia  life.  *'  Mr.  Selden  was 
•  peraoo,"  says  he,  **whom  no  character  can  flatter 
or  transmit  in  any  expressiona  equal  to  his  merit  and 
virtue.  He  was  of  so  stupendous  leaminff  in  ah 
kinds,  and  in  all  hnguama,  ea  may  appear  nom  bia 
excellent  and  transcendent  writings,  that  a  man 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  entirely  conversant 
among  hooks,  and  had  never  spent  an  hour  but  in 
reading  and  writing  i  vet  hia  humanity,  courtesy, 
and  aflabilitv  were  soen,  that  he  would  hare  btten 
thou(?ht  to  nave  been  bred  in  the  best  courts,  but 
that  his  good  nature,  charity,  and  delight  in  doing 
good,  and  in  commonieating  all  he  knew,  eieeeded 
that  breeding.  Hia  style  in  all  his  writinga  aeems 
harsh,  and  sometimes  obscure  ;  which  is  not  wholly 
to  be  imputed  to  the  abstruse  subjects  of  which  he 
commonly  treated  out  of  the  paths  trod  by  other 
men,  but  to  a  little  undervaluing  the  beauty  of  style, 
and  too  much  propensity  to  the  language  of  anti- 
ottitjr  i  bot  in  hia  conversation  he  waa  the  meet  clear 
meooraer,  and  had  the  best  hcnltj  in  making  hard 
tlungs  ea!4y.  and  presentiru^  tl  *  m  to  the  underatand* 
ing,  of  any  man  that  bath  been  known.*] 

His  works  were  collected  by  Dr.  WHkina,  and 
printed  in  three  volnmrs,  folio.  Tlie  first  two 
volumes  contain  bis  LaUn  works,  and  the  third  his 
Eogliah. 


SELKIRK,  ALEXANDER.— This  eitraordmary 
individual,  whose  eoUtvy  residence  in  the  island  of 
Juan  FenuuMles  m^ieBted  the  matcfaleaa  fiction  of 


"Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  a  native  iMgo,  a  viiia^ 
on  the  north  shora  of  tiic  Frith  of  Forth,  in  Skau 
land.  He  was  the  eon  of  e  shoemaker  ia  fotd  a- 
cumstances,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  1676.  IVtfk 
he  displayed  some  aptitude  at  school,  especuliy  m 
learning  navigation,  ne  waa  a  restless  and  tmibifr 
some  youth,  of  a  cpiarrelaonie  temper,  and  abut 
.il^rrt}^  engaged  in  mischief.  His  father  wa*  oc? 
those  stern  discipUnarians  who  fonnrriy  aiwcoiied 
in  Scotland,  and  whose  severity  in  dictating  repaian 
exprci-rs  an;l  restraining  from  innocent inJulir«rf« 
was  80  frequently  rewarded,  in  the  case  of  clui<ii:i 
of  lively  tninperaments,  with  effects  so  different  fm 
what  wcie  expected.  The  mother,  on  the  otb«r  bti, 
who  waa  aoft  and  pliant,  made  the  young  Si- 
kirk  a  favourite,  on  account  of  hi«  being  a  jtratk 
eon,  born  without  the  intervention  of  a  dufburi 
which,  in  her  opinion,  mailced  hm  eot  ftt  a  lidf 
f1rstirj\'.  Tl'.L'  ViLiy's  own  wish  was  to  go  to  m; 
that  ot  ins  lather,  to  keep  him  at  home  ssaaiui^ 
ant  in  his  own  trade ;  and  it  appeal*  that  the  nxxbs 
advocated  the  views  of  her  son.  m  mo<,'. 
lead  to  the  realization  of  her  super&uuoiu  his 
It  roust  be  allowed  that  theae  circumstances,  opou- 
ing  in  a  humble  walk  of  life,  at  the  tiaae  aad  piM 
alluded  to,  were  not  calculated  to  aootha  an  iniwia 
control  a  reckless,  or  even  to  ]>reaacve  dia  Mjpi 
featurea  of  an  amiable  character. 

After  woildng  till  about  bia  twentieth  yesr  it  hi 
father's  trade,  Alexander  Selkirk  left  his  laartri. 
lage  in  order  to  avoid  ecdeataatical  cenron  b 
domestic  quarrelling,  and  waa  at  aea  for  foor  jmn. 
On  Ids  return  in  1701  he  once  more  excited  jdk 
scandal  by  his  conduct  in  the  family  circle  i  vkdhea 
again  cited  by  the  Kirk-sessions,  along  with  bi«fiDff, 
mother,  and  other  relations,  he  on  thi^  occtsMSfN 
satisfaction  by  submitting  to  a  rebuke  in  dim 
and  promiHing  amendment.  Hanng  spent  tbe «s- 
ter  at  home,  lie  returned  in  vpting  to  Kaghari  a 
aeareb  of  employment  aa  a  narincr.  Tbi  wrd 
the  Spanish  succession  was  now  breakiog  cut,  oi 
among  the  means  adopted  by  Britain  fordatma^ 
the  enemy,  waa  the  employnmit  ef  thosi  Anf 
half-piratical  commodores  who  Ti^e  1  to  sewrr 
South  Seas  at  all  seasons  in  seiircU  of  ^pau* 
merchantmen  and  bullion.Bhips,  allawiog  BeR|ii' 
principle  of  warfare,  except  that  there  Bfwr« 
peace  beyond  the  line,  llie  celebrated  CaptA:a 
pier  had  projected  an  enterprise  with  two  •t-- 
armed  vessels,  under  the  commMeion  of  tks  a^ 
ralty ;  designing  to  aul  no  the  rivrr  La  RilLf" 
seize  a  few  of  the  rich  galleons  which  usually  «* 
once  B-year  from  that  port  to  the  mother  «iis!i! 
Hia  veaaela  were  respectivdyentided  the  St  Gem 
and  the  Cinque  Port*,  of  t went)- six  anil  ^av» 
guns ;  and  Selkirk,  who  was  prubably  reaaaaw**' 
by  experience  in  the  aame  kind  of  employniest. 
appointed  sailing-master  of  ihc  -mller  t^bip. 
terms  on  which  both  officers  iiu  i  men  eatoadi* 
expedition  were  very  simple  :  they  were  to  bsw 
w^sea  beyond  a  certain  aliara  of  their  pom  ^ 
however,  bad  been  the  enceaae  of  aHnf  pn*>* 
expeditions  of  the  same  kind,  that  no  dcubt  " 
tertained  by  any  one  on  board,  that  liw^  «Hf 
eaeb  return  with  an  immenae  kind  of  Spaai^  |W 
The  two  vessels  sailed  in  Scrtpmber  1703.  toiw 
too  late  for  the  galleons,  all  oi  which  hiA  gsA 

£ort  before  they  reached  Madeira,  Dampirr  tJ>« 
nqniahed  hiadaa^  bimni  the  mar  laflM^** 
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retolvcd  to  attack  sonie  rich  town  on  the  Spanish 
main.    But  bcfure  ihey  left  thia  lange  of  Ules,  dis- 
sensions began  to  break  out,  and,  by  urders  of  Dam- 
pier,  the  first  heutenant      the  ot.  Geoige,  with 
whom  he  had  qaarrelled,  was  left  with  hit  lemnt 
upon  St.  Ja>(o    They  soon  after  reached  the  coast 
ol  Brazilf  where  the/  ued  th«  misfortune  to  lose  Cap- 
tain Pickerinif  of  the  CSnqiie  Ports,  who  wh  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  the  most  sensible  man  on  board,  and 
the  main  stay  of  the  enterprise.   This  vessel  wa>^ 
DOW  very  leaky,  and,  ftUing  under  the  command  of 
a  man  of  brutal  character  named  Stradling,  it  wn- 
no  longer  u  place  of  comfort  for  Selkirk,  who  abouc 
this  tune  had  a  dream,  which  he  esteemed  as  a  fore- 
n-aming  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  and  the  loss 
uf  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  formed  the  resolution  to 
withdraw  at  the  first  opportunity.    The  situation  of 
the  men  in  general  mav  be  guessed  from  the  £act 
that  nine  tiP  the  crew  of  the  St.  George  went  adiore 
upon  the  isle  of  I*i  Granda.  ;  referring  the  hazard  of 
per])etual  slavery  among  tlic  Spaniards  to  continuing 
any  longer  with  their  countrymen.   The  two  vessels 
vow  doubled  Cape  Horn  ana  sailed  for  the  isle  Juan 
Fernandez,  where  they  were  refitted.    Here,  how- 
ever, a  violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  Stradling 
and  his  crew,  forty-two  of  whom  fprnbahly  including 
Selkirk)  went  a«bore,  vowing  thai  they  would  not 
ntnm  to  the  vessel,  in  which  there  were  not  now  so 
many  as  twen^men  left.  It  was  not  withont  great 
diiliculty,  nor  nil  they  liad  become  eomewliat  tired 
of  the  island,  that  they  coul  l  l  e  prevailed  upon  to 
change  their  resolution,    for  some  months  after 
this  Tvrolt  the  two  vessels  cruised  alonff  the  coast  of 
Chill.  rni)t!iring  a  few  worthless  mercnant  vessels, 
which  suppiicd  them  with  fresh  stores,  but  altogether 
failing  in  the  principal  object  of  their  OKpedition. 
At  length  Dampier  and  Siradrui^'  ]>;'rtfd  ctiinpany, 
and  the  Cinque  Ports  returned  tu  Judu  I  cinandez 
to  refit. 

Stradling  and  Selkirk  had  for  some  time  been  on 
such  terms  that  the  latter  was  now  determined  to 
remain  upon  the  island,  the  capability  of  which  to 
aupport  him  was  proved  bj  two  men,  who  had  lived 
upon  it  sinea  the  vassels  were  there  in  spring.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  vessel  was  about  to  weigh,  he 
went  mto  a  boat  with  all  his  effects,  and  was  rowed 
•shore  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  in  October 
;  7^1  Ht^:  first  sensation  on  landing  was  one  of  joy, 
ariiting  from  the  novelty  of  an  exemption  from  the 
unnoyances  which  had  been  oppresnng  him  for  such 
a  length  of  time  ;  but  he  no  sooner  heard  the  strokes 
of  the  receding  oars,  than  the  sense  of  soUtudc  and 
lielplessness  fell  upon  his  mind,  and  made  him  rush 
into  the  water  to  entreat  his  companions  to  tales  him 
onc«  flBore  on  board.  The  bmtal  commander  only 
madethiR  r liange  of  resolution  a  sulytct  c,(  mocker)', 
and  told  him  it  would  be  best  for  the  remainder  of 
^0  crew  that  ao  tronbleaone  a  fellow  should  remain 
where  be  was 

Here,  then,  was  a  smgle  human  bemg  left  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  subsistence  upon  an  uninhabited 
and  unrnVjvatpd  isle,  far  from  all  the  haunts  of  his 
kind,  anti  wttli  but  slender  hopes  of  ever  again  min. 
gling  with  his  feUow-creatures.  Vigorous  as  the 
mind  of  Selkirk  appears  to  have  been,  it  sank  for 
some  days  under  the  horrors  of  his  situation,  and  he 
rouid  do  nothing  hut  sit  upon  his  chest  and  gaze  in 
i)e  direction  in  which  the  ship  had  vanished,  vainly 
lojiing  for  ite  fstoni.  On  partly  rBOOfvrifkgllkequa* 
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pimity,  he  found  it  necessary  to  consider  the  m^ans 


oi  continuing  existence.  The  stores  which  he  had 
brought  ashore,  consisted,  basidea  hia  dothing  and 
bedding,  of  a  firelock,  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  a 
quantity  of  bullets,  a  flint  and  steel,  a  few  pounds  of 
tobacco,  a  hatchet,  a  knife,  a  kettle,  a  flip-can,  a  Bible, 
some  books  of  devotion,  and  one  or  two  concerning 
navigation,  and  his  mathematical  instromenta.  Urn 
island  he  knew  to  contain  wild  goats;  but  limng  vn* 
u  iliiQg  to  lodc  the  chance  of  obser^'ing  a  passing sail» 
he  preferred  for  a  long  time  feeding  upon  sftMU-flah 
nn  !  >■  "als,  which  he  found  upon  the  shore. 

i  he  island,  which  is  rugged  and  picturesque,  but 
covered  by  luxtu-iant  vegetation,  and  clothed  to  tha 
tops  of  the  hills  with  wood,  was  now  in  all  the  bloom 
and  freshness  of  spring ;  but  upon  the  dejected  soli- 
tary its  charms  were  spent  in  vain.  He  coidd  only 
wander  along  the  l»eachj  pining  for  the  approach  of 
some  friendly  vessd,  which  might  reslotn  nun,  imdar 
however  unpleasant  circumtancss!,  to  tha  convawa 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

At  length  the  necessity  of  providing  a  shelter  from 
the  weather  supplied  Iiim  with  an  occupation  that 
served  in  some  measure  to  divert  his  thoughts.  Ut 
built  himself  two  huts  with  the  wood  of  the  pimento 
tret',  thatching  them  with  the  long  gra«»«!  ivhicn  grows 
upon  the  island.  One  was  to  lierve  ms  a  kitchen,  the 
other  as  a  bedroom.  But  yeU  every  day  for  the  first 
eighteen  months  he  spent  more  or  less  time  on  the 
beach,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  a  sail  upon 
the  horizon.  At  the  end  o?  that  time,  partly  through 
habit,  partly  through  the  influence  of  relkion,  which 
was  awdtened  in  figul  force  upon  hia  nuna,habeeamo 
reconciled  to  hi.«i  situation.  Every  morning  after  rising, 
he  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriuture,  sang  a  psalm,  ami 

E rayed,  speaking  aloud  in  order  to  preserve  the  use  of 
is  voice ;  he  afterwards  remarked,  that  during  his  re- 
sidence on  the  island  he  was  a  better  Christian  than  he 
had  ever  been  before,  or  would  probably  ever  be  again. 
He  at  first  lived  much  upon  turtles,  which  abounded 
upon  the  shores;  but  afterwards  found  himself  able  to 
run  down  the  wild  goats,  whose  flesh  he  either  roasted 
or  stewed,  and  of  which  he  kept  aamaU  atodi  tamed, 
around  his  dwelling,  to  be  nsitd  in  tha  avent  of  his 
]i-/yri.^  disabled  by  sickness.  One  of  the  greatest  in- 
conveniences which  afflicted  him  for  the  first  few 
months  waa  the  want  of  salt ;  but  he  gradually  be- 
came accustomed  to  this  jirivation,  and  at  last  found 
go  much  relish  in  untialled  food  that,  after  being 
restored  to  society,  it  was  with  equal  difficulty  that 
he  reconciled  himself  to  take  it  in  any  other  condi- 
tion. As  a  substitute  for  bread,  he  had  turnips, 
parsnips,  and  the  cabbage  palm,  all  of  excellent  qua- 
hty,  and  alao  ladiabaa  anid  water- creasai.  Whan  hia 
clodies  were  worn  out,  he  supplied  their  place  with 
goat-skins,  which  gave  him  an  appcatntiLtj  much 
more  uncouth  tiian  any  wild  animaL  He  had  a  piece 
of  Unen,  from  which  he  made  new  ahhts  by  means  of 
a  nail  and  the  thread  of  his  stockings ;  and  he  never 
wanted  this  comfortable  piece  of  attire  during  the 
whole  period  of  his  residence  on  the  island.  Every 
physical  want  being  thus  gratified,  and  his  mind 
soothed  by  devotional  feelings,  he  at  length  began 
to  positively  enjoy  his  existence,  often  lying  for  wliole 
days  in  the  delicious  bowers  which  he  had  formed 
for  himself,  abandoned  to  the  most  pleasant  sensa- 
tions. 

Among  the  quadnioed  inhabitants  of  the  isle  were 
multitiMMa of  nta,  Wbidi  at  the  fintMumyid  him 
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by  gnawing  his  feet  while  asleep.  Against  the  cne- 
my  he  found  it  n«ceuary  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
tmamrc  ami  defenrive,  with  die  cat*,  which  alao 
abounili  (1  in  his  neighbourhood.  Having  caught  nn<i 
tamed  some  of  the  latter  animals,  he  was  soon  freed 
from  the  presence  of  the  nts,  but  not  without  some 
disncrrccable  consequences,  in  the  reflection,  that, 
ehuulu  nediein  his  hut,  his  friendly  auzilianes  would 
probably  be  obliged,  for  their  subsistence,  to  devour 
nis  body.  He  was  in  the  meantime  able  to  turn 
them  to  some  account  for  his  amusement,  by  teaching 
them  to  dance  and  perform  a  number  of  antic  feats, 
such  as  cats  are  not  in  general  supposed  capable  of 
iMTIiiiiff,  but  wUch  they  might  probably  acquire,  if 
any  individual  in  civilised  life  were  able  to  take  the 
necessary  pains.  Another  of  his  amusements  was 
hunting  on  foot,  in  which  he  at  lengdi,  through 
healthy  exercise  and  habit,  became  surh  ;i  proficient 
that  he  could  run  down  the  swiftest  goat.  Some  of 
tbo  young  of  these  animals  he  taught  to  dance  in 
rompany  with  his  kittersp  ;  and  be  often  afterwards 
declared,  that  he  never  danced  with  a  lighter  heart 
or  greater  spirit  than  to  the  sound  of  his  own  TOiee 
in  ttie  midst  of  tboM  dumb  companions. 

Scfldrk  waa  earefnl,  during  his  stay  on  tfie  islaiid, 
to  ineasan^  thi-  lapse  of  time,  and  distinguish  Sun- 
day from  the  other  days  of  the  week.  Anxious,  in 
the  laidet  of  aO  Ms  ind^lhrence  to  society,  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  dying  in  solitudr,  his  having  Uved 
there  might  not  be  unkiuu'.'ti  to  Ins  fellow-creatures, 
he  carved  his  name  upon  a  nmnth  r  nf  trt-m,  adding 
the  date  of  his  being  left,  and  the  .space  ot  time  u  iiicii 
had  since  elapited.  When  his  kmfe  was  worn  out, 
be  made  new  ones,  and  even  a  cleaver  for  his  meat, 
out  of  some  hoops  which  he  found  on  the  shore.  He 
several  times  saw  vessels  pasung  the  island,  but  only 
two  cast  anchor  beside  it.  Afraid  of  I  tin^r  taken  liy 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  have  consigned  him  to 
hopelees  captivity,  he  eodeevoared  to  aseertaia  whe- 
ther the'^p  slrarir^cr';  were  bo  or  not,  before  making 
himself  known,  la  both  cases  he  found  them  ene- 
niief;  and  on  one  of  die  occasions,  having  approached 
too  rear,  be  was  observed  and  chased,  and  only 
escaped  by  takmg  refuge  in  a  tree.  At  length,  on 
the  last  day  of  January,  1709t  fourvears  and  four 
months  from  the  commencement  of  nia  solitary  life, 
he  had  the  unspeakable  satisfsction  of  observing  two 
British  vessels  approach,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  touching  at  the  island.  The  night  having  fiftllen 
before  they  came  near,  he  kindled  a  hvge  fire  en  the 
beach,  to  mform  the  strangers  that  a  human  being 
was  there.  During  the  night,  hope  having  banished 
aU  denre  of  deep,  he  employed  himself  in  killing 
goats,  and  preparing  a  feast  of  fresh  meat  for  those 
whom  he  expected  to  be  his  deliverers.  In  tbe 
nomiog  he  found  that  the  vessels  had  removed  to  a 
greater  distance,  but,  eie  loiw,  a  boat  left  the  aide  of 
one  of  them,  and  approachedthe  shore. 

Selkirk  ran  jovfu'.ly  to  int-ct  his  countrymen, 
waving  a  linen  to  attract  their  attention ;  and 
having  pointed  out  to  tiiem  a  proper  luding<place, 
soon  haa  the  satisfaction  r  f  clasping  them  in  bis  arms 
Joy  at  first  deprived  him  of  that  imperfect  power  of 
uttemiea  wUeh  aolicnde  had  left  to  him,  and  the 
strangers  were  for  a  time  so  surpriscil  hiy  his  rude 
habiliments,  long  beard,  and  savage  appearance,  as 
to  be  in  mueh  die  same  condition.  But  in  a  little 
tmie  they  were  mutually  able  to  make  explanations. 
When  it  appeared  that  the  two  vessels,  called  the 
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Duke  and  Duchess,  formed  a  pri^Titeeringtipetoi 
similar  to  that  of  Dampier,  under  the  VMumi  4 
Captain  Woodee  Rogers,  tbe  fbraicr  eeanBarii 
being  here  employed  only  &i  a  pilot.  Povrr,  tbe  k- 
cond  captain,  and  Fry,  the  lieuteoaat,  ni  fiogn'r 
own  vessel,  were  of  the  boat  party,  and,  iftcr  pc- 
taking  of  Selkirk's  hospitality,  inrited  hiro  cn  \ 
But  80  little  eager  was  he  to  leave  his  loUcJc,  (u. 
he  was  not  prevuled  upon  to  do  so  all  utortdte 
Dampicr  had  no  situation  of  cummand  iatkop 
dition.  He  was  then  brought  on  board  the  W' 
along  with  his  principal  effects,  and,  b\r  xh  r^.  - 
mendation  of  JJam|»ier,  who  ssid  hs  had  btatid 
beet  man  in  the  Gnqae  Ftnts,  was  saKSgadaiaft 
He  now  found  that  if  be  bad  remained  onlccita 
Cinque  Ports,  he  must  have  experKoceii  a 
fate  than  his  late  eolitnde,  for,  soon  after  laiingia: 
Fernandez,  Stradling  had  been  oblijieci  lo  surmde 
himself  and  bis  crew  to  the  Spanuuds,  m  kbsk 
of  the  leaky  state  of  the  reasd,  sod  hid  cid  as 
been  in  confinement 

A  few  weeks  aiier  lea\  mg  tbe  island,  Selkirk  w 
appointed  to  the  comman  l  >f  -j.  prize  which  «u(k 
oat  aa  a  privateer  i  and  in  this  sitxiatioD  bcctaAKK 
Mmoelf  with  a  dc^ee  of  vigour  and  pnahsa  i> 
reflects  credit  on  his  character.  Tbe  buss*  - 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  certainly  ooe 
means  calculated  to  give  play  to  tlw  man  mix 
qualities  of  human  nature;  but  even  in  th?  9£ir« 
ofcoaat  towns,  and  expeditions  of  pluodef  3" 
interior,  which  for  aaoDdia  inrmed  his  chid  dr^r 
inent,  our  hefo  seems  to  have  mingled  hiins»*9> 
as  liigh  a  proportion  as  powible  with  the  eitaia 
of  his  duty. 

The  expedition  of  Rogers  was  as  reaak^  if 
steadiness,  resolution,  and  success.  «s  tkit  if 
pier  bad  Ijeen  for  quarrelling  and  indecisicn:  ft'-' 
excites  a  curiotu  feeling  of  surprise  vfaea  rt  Itf 
that  the  ehordi  of  Eaghuid  serriee  «m  nfMP 
read  on  the  quarter-decxs  of  these  pinticil  r!^^ 
and  all  hands  piped  to  prayers  before  evci}'  % 
Selldrii  proved  himself,  by  his  steadiness, 
manners,  nnd  rcHjjious  turn  of  mind,  a  nwrtsfp 
priate  member  of  the  corps  commanded  bjrt^^ 


Bofen  had  realized  by  plunderit^  the 

to  haveahand  to  thaaiBeaii^<^ 


and  was  accordingly  much  \'alued  by  his  toft^^ 
At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  (k  ^ 
began  their  voyage  across  the  Psdfic,  widi 

of  returning  by  the  East  Indies,  and  is  this  p^' 
the  enterprise  belkirk  acted  as  a  sailing  master  i^^ 
did  not,  however,  vsadi  Bngfand  tiuOctobcr ' 

when  Selkirk  had  been  ab-ent  frooi  his  eo^ 
for  eight  years.    Of  the  enormous  sum  of  IPT 
which 
Selkirk 
800/. 

In  the  spring  of  1712  Selkirk  returned  ee  i?- 
day  forenoon  to  his  native  village,  sod  S^H 
his  friends  were  at  ehmrch,  went  Oidier,  aaiW"*' 

time  sat  eyeing  them  without  heir?  r«t>y- ' 
suit  of  elegant  goUi-laced  clothes  pemps  kii^ - 
preserve  I  da  iocogBito.  At  length  bis  noditf- 
ga^irij^  on  him  for  ^ome  time,  utterrd  scrtat,'  ' 
aad  Hew  to  his  arms.  For  some  days  he  felt  pl*-^ 
in  the  society  of  his  friends,  but  in  tmt  ■ 
pine  for  other  scenes,  bis  mind  still  retatisj^ 
regret  to  his  lost  solitude.  It  would 
dart  ao  long  an  absence  from  society  i>*^  "  ^ 
measure  unfitted  him  for  it.  He^trisdjej*^^ 
ing,  built  a  bower  like  that  of  *^  b-msM 
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the  ffarden  behind  his  )>rother's  liouse,  and  wandered 
for  days  in  the  picturesque  solitude  of  Ig^MB  beneath 
the  brow  of  Largo  Law.  But  notblng  coold  com- 
pensate for  the  meditative  life  which  he  had  lost. 
AtkMnitli,  havinji;  formed  an  atticliment  to  a  rustic 
maiden,  luuned  Sophia  Bruce,  whom  he  met  in  the 
glen  just  Btmed,  he  suddenly  disappeared  with  her, 
and  never  more  was  seen  at  Lnrj^o.  Nothing  else 
is  known  with  any  certainty  except  that  he  went  to 
sea  ifain  in  1717,  and  died  in  the  situation  of  lieu- 
tenant on  board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships,  leaving 
a  widow,  who  subsequently  claimed  his  property  m 
bis  native  village. 

SE.VilRAMIS. — A  celebrated  Assjnrian  queen,  who 
was  bom  at  Ascalon,  but  the  exact  date  oi  her  birth 
is  not  known.  Ic  is  said  that  her  surpassing  l>eauty, 
combined  with  great  talents,  captivated  the  ajSfections 
of  Menon,  governor  of  Assyria,  during  the  reign  of 
Nlnus,  king  of  that  country.  Her  husband  accom- 
panied the  king  during  his  campaign  in  Bactria, 
where,  after  they  had  aubdned  all  the  cities  and 
•strong  holds,  Ninus  besieged  Bactria,  the  cajiital  of 
the  empire.  Semiramis  having  acquired  that  ascend- 
ency which  superior  oiideriluitoge  eooo  obtain  onr 
those  of  less  penetration  and  sagacity,  she  ven- 
tured to  express  heriielf  freely  upon  the  methods 
which  were  adopted  in  conducting  uw  siege,  pointing 
out  what  she  deemed  to  be  errors,  and  iuggesting 
especiaOjr  the  advantue  likely  to  ensue  flrom  attack- 
ing the  citadel,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  strength, 
instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to  man  vulnerable, 
indssd,  but  less  important  parts  <rf  the  defenesi.  She 
prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  appointed  to  lead  a  fivMon 
of  picked  men,  wlio  were  particularly  skilled  in  climb- 
ing, and  with  these  she  completely  soceeeded  in  seis- 
ing on  tlic  citadel,  and  openmg  a  passage  for  the  As- 
syrians. The  extraordinary  daring  displayed  in  this 
action,  and  the  success  of  ner  spirited  efforts,  soon 
met  with  an  appropriate  reward,  and,  together  with 
her  beauty,  occasioned  Ninns  ultimately  to  cherish 
so  irresistible  a  passion  for  her,  that  he  used  every 
means  to  induce  ner  husband  to  relinqiddi  her  to  him. 
In  vain  however  did  he  sdlleit ;  io  vinn  did  be  even 
promise  Menon  his  own  daughter  Sosana  in  mar- 
riage ;  till  at  last,  proceeding  from  entreaties  to  threats, 
and  particularly  the  cruel  one  of  putting  out  his  eyes, 
her  husband  committed  suicide  in  desjiair,  and  the 
infamous  conqueror  possessed  himself  of  Semiramis, 
and  exalted  her  to  an  ill-acquired  soverdgn^. 

After  the  rettu-n  of  Ninus  from  this  war,  tn  which 
he  had  accumulated  immense  treasures,  Semiramis 
brought  him  a  son,  who  was  called  Ninyas.  Soon 
after  Ninus  died,  leavii^  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  his  bride.  Some  have  atmbuted  bis  death  to  at- 
sassination,  and  that  by  her  who  was  indebted  for 
her  honours  solely  to  his  partiality.  They  represent 
Seminunis  as  requesting  the  king  to  entrust  her  with 
the  sovereign  power  for  five  days,  with  which  his 
ardent  affection  mduced  him  to  comply.  No  sooner 
was  she  in  this  situation,  than,  having  already  secured 
the  interest  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  state  by 
her  unbounded  liberalities,  she  put  Ninus  to  death, 
or  at  least  placed  him  in  prison  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Phis  act  of  perfidy  can  scarcely,  however, 
with  any  probabiUty,  be  imputed  to  her,  especially  as 
nhe  paid  her  husband  extraordinary  sepulchral  ho- 
nours, rearing  over  him  a  mound  of  earth  nine 
•taiUa  in  Imght  and  tea  in  bnadlb,  iriikh  was  vi* 
•iUa  fma  amy  quarter,  to  a  conridanbla  distance 
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in  the  surrounding  country,  and  continued  fur  many  ' 

ages. 

Semiramis  now  determined  to  commence  soma 
mighty  undertaking  that  should  transmit  her  name 
to  succeeding  generations  ;  and,  as  it  regarded  her 
contemporaries,  in  particular,  effeciuailv  conceal  the 
meanness  of  ber  birth.  Gdlecting  therefore,  out  of  aU 
the  numerous  provinces  of  her  em}nre.  no  fewer  than 
two  millions  of  men,  she  set  about  the  building  of 
Babylon,  a  city  whose  magnitude  and  magnificenee 
have  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  subsequent  times. 
The  natural  propensity  of  mankind,  however,  to  ex- 
aggeration, ougnt  perhaps  to  induce  us  to  receive, 
with  some  abatements,  tne  wonderful  descriptions  of 
the  ancient  writers.  By  some  this  work  is  ascribed 
to  Belus,  and  Nebuchadnenar  is  admitlsd  to  have 
completed  the  labour. 

FMceM  and  bdierioai  occnpetion  £d  not  long 
ftirnisb  scope anough  for  the  enterprising  ambition 
which  now  ruled  the  Babvlonish  empire.  Assem- 
bling a  numerone  army,  SiBmiiamis  marched  at  dbe 
head  of  it  into  Media,  and  at  her  first  considerable 
encampment,  near  a  mountain  called  fiagiatan,  she 
arranged  a  beautiful  garden  twelve  stadia  in  circufl»' 
fcrence.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  she  had  a  sta- 
tue erected  representing  herself  attended  with  a  hun- 
dred of  her  ^ards.  It  is  reported  that  she  ascended 
from  the  plain  to  the  summit  on  the  pecks  and  loads 
carried  by  the  beasts  of  burden  in  her  train ;  a  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  unlikely,  being  quite  in 
uiuon  with  her  adventurous  and  heroic  character, 
and  eminently  calenhied  to  advanee  ber  reputation 
in  such  an  age  and  country.  .Always  intent  upon 
whatever  might  conduce  to  throw  a  magnificence 
around  her  name  and  dominion,  at  the  next  encamp- 
ment, which  was  at  Chaon,  a  Median  city,  she  formed 
another  garden  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  or  rock, 
and  add^  several  splendid  edifices,  firoin  which  she 
might  command  a  view  of  her  army  and  the  widely 
extended  prospects  that  stretched  before  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  Ecbatan  or  EcbaLana,  was  the  next 
halting  place,  in  the  way  to  which  the  queen  cut  a 
passage  through  a  precipitous  flSOuntaiB,  called  Zar^ 
caerum,  or,  as  some  represent  it,  levelled  it  to  the 
plain,  though  of  considerable  extent ;  and  upon  her 
arrivid  at  the  city  proceeded  upon  ber  usual  magnifi- 
cent  plan  of  erecting  something  to  perpetuate  her 
name  and  glory.  In  the  present  instance,  this  was  a 
palace  of  great  extent  aa^  splendoort  to  which  woric 
she  added  others  of  more  importance,  as  the  forma- 
tion of  aqueducts  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  of 
which  it  nad  hitherto  been  in  extreme  need. 

Semiramis  proceeded  hence  into  Persia,  and  tra- 
versed  tiie  rest  of  ber  Arialie  pvovinces,  everywhere 
ert^rtinj?  palaces,  towns,  and  cities,  levelling  hUls  that 
obstructed  her  course,  or  were  calculated  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  Itatnre  travelleri  and  in  tbo  mofo 
champaign  countries,  raising  up  hills  to  diversify  (ho 
scene  and  to  serve  as  memorials  of  her  principal  com- 
manders. These  were  genonUy  called  the  **  works 
of  Semiramis,"  and  long  survived  her. 

From  .\sia  she  passed  into  Egypt  and  the  sandy 
tracts  of  Libya,  where  her  curiosity  induced  her  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  for  the  particular  purpose  of  making  inquiry 
of  the  oracle  how  long  she  had  to  live.  The  answer 
was  little  calculated  to  afford  her  satisliution,  unless 
her  personal  comforts  were  of  iainBor  conndenitton 
to  iier  poethttmoui  reputation.  She  ma  (aid,  aa 
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Diodorus  Siculas  reports,  that  she  should  di«  when 
her  son  Ninyas  conapircd  against  her  life  ;  and  that 
after  her  decease,  some  of  the  nations  of  Asia  should 
tender  Iter  divine  honours. 

At  length  she  marched  back  ngain  fo  Bartria,  after 
settling  toe  afl'airs  of  Ethiopia;  but  her  restless  spi- 
rit waa  unable  to  remain  inaettve  and  tranqniL  New 
projects  presented  theinsches  to  her  imagination, 
which  she  hastened  to  carry  into  execution.  India, 
of  whose  immense  riches  and  boundless  fertility  she 
had  been  informed,  attracted  her  first  and,  as  It  proved, 
her  last  attention.  She  appointed  Bactria  as  the 
rendezvous  for  an  anny  of  prodigious  magnitude, 
which  she  assiduoii'^lv  collected  out  of  every  provmrf 
of  her  empire,  i  he  choicest  men  were  everywhere 
■daeiadp  and  ehipwrighta from  rhd-nirit,  Syiu,  Cy- 
prus, and  other  places,  ware  employed  to  mme  res* 
sels,  which  she  proposed  to  transport  over  land  in 
detached  pieces,  in  order  to  cross  the  Indus.  The 
cause  for  this  measure  seems  to  have  been  the  in> 
fbrmation  tbat  the  faanka  of  tbat  riTCft  and  tihe  vici- 
riity  i::  ^*;  ncril,  were  infertile  in  wood,  which  circum- 
stance might  havB  occasioned  a  considerable  hinder- 
anee,  if  not  a  final  fraitration  of  her  enterpriae. 

Having  fo\md  that  the  Indians  relied  upon  their 
elephants,  in  which  their  strength  was  considered  as 
dneflf  eonnsting,  Semiramis  devised  a  very  singular 
expedient.  To  meet  her  adversary  on  equal  terms, 
at  least  to  impress  him  with  that  sentiment  respect- 
ing  her  preparadona,  aba  determined  to  attempi  an 
imitation  of  these  elephants,  since  she  had  no  means 
of  procuring  them,  and  accordingly  caused  300,000 
oxen  to  be  slaughtered,  distributing  their  flesh  among 
her  necessitous  subjects.  Tliis  being  done,  she  ordered 
their  hides  to  be  stutl'e'l,  and  m  placed  upon  camela 
that  these  animals  might  resemble  elephants  in  their 
aiae ;  and«  to  complete  the  delusion,  each  one  was  to 
be  led  by  a  man,  according  to  the  Indian  method  of 
advancing  to  battle. 

Such  preparations  for  war  could  not  long  remain 
coneedeil  firmn  the  party  against  wbom  tiuv  were 
destined ;  and  accordingly,  the  Indian  king,  Stabro- 
bates,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  information  of  the  pro- 
jected invasion  of  bis  territory,  applied  himself  to 

every  prcr:n;tionriry  TTirnKnre.  He  assembled  an  army 
which  he  thought  migiu  be  competent  to  meet  the 
sharp  encounter  with  that  of  Semiramis,  and,  in  fact, 
which  greatly  exceeded  it  in  point  of  numbers  :  and 
having  despatched  his  hunterii  in  everv  direction, 
procured  a  fresh  and  large  supply  of  depnants.  That 
nothing  might  be  defective,  he  constructed  U)(H) 
boats  uf  the  bamboos  which  the  rivers  of  India  iunutih 


Thus  prepared  for  the  attack,  Stabrobates,  how- 
ever, did  not  neglect  any  proceeding  which  might 
tend  to  avert  the  threatened  calamity  and  spare  the 
fatal  cottsequeoces  that  most  necessarily  attend  upon 
tbe  commencement  of  bos^tiea.  He  aeeordingly 
ambassad  ors  to  tin  invading  army  to  de- 
mand the  reason  of*  the  meditated  attack;,  to  enquire 
who  Ae  waa»  and  to  npbnid  ber  for  tide  unprovoked 
act  of  aggression.  A  private  letter  was  cominuni- 
cated  at  the  aame  time  to  the  queen,  in  which  her 
character  was  by  no  mesas  spared,  and  in  which, 
in  case  of  victory,  she  wa.s  threatened  with  the  most 
cruel  death.  This  only  excited  a  smile,  and  she 
desired  the  king's  ambassador  to  return  for  answer, 
that  she  woidd  in  a  little  time  let  him  know  who  .she 
was,  tlut  her  actions  would  soon  make  hun  better 
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acquainted  with  ber.   Advancing  to  die  rim  laio-. 
she  immediately  attempted  the  paBsagr  byneiuif 
boats  prepared  for  the  ^urpoee*  ootwulMandaK  ie 
diow  of  Tedstanee  wbicb  tiie 
opposite  shore.  The  two  fleets  encountered  eacbodw, 
and,  animated  with  an  equal  courage,  tiie  onttam 
long  and  sanguinary ;  the  one  party  wu  figkut^  k 
glory,  and  stimulated  by  the  recollection  of  <  iplcai i 
succession  of  past  achievementa ;  the  other,  for  bi- 
ditary  empire,  wUeb  an  inasiiable  ambitisa  «■» 
deavounng  to  wrest  from  a  jiist  y>ossetsioti  Vi«t^ 
for  a  considerable  time  seemed  to  hover  betir((8e«3 
hostile  armament,  till  at  length  she  descended  aaap 
the  invaders,  who  sunk  1000  of  the  Indian  lMtti.m 
captured  an  immense  multitude  of  prisonen.  Bdm 
quitting  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  coofMrar  Ik 
taken  from  the  various  >'illages  and  toviuoo^m 
it  is  said,  than  100,000.    Success  stimtihting  is 
activity,  Semiramis  pressed  forward  into  thecoMt:» 
in  pursuit  of  her  fugitive  enemies — fugithre,MHBi 
report,  by  stratagem,  and  for  the  purpose  ofteqif 
the  queen  into  circumstances  from  which  sla  tow 
not  be  able  to  extricate  herself.    It  seems  pnb^ 
bowever.bad  Ibis  been  tbe  real  pbmoftbsladBB,  I 
the  patsage  of  the  river  antl  tlic  possesion  oi 
opposite  banks  would  not  have  been  so  fiercdj  at  , 
tested  ;  and  consequently,  that  necsenty.  ratlicrtiji  j 
cunning,  dictated  a  hasty  withdrawment  of  the  1ii2j; 
forces.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  queen,  haviitf  left  •  i^- 
sion  of  60,000  men  to  guid  the  bridgaef  bbMi  «bit 
she  had  constructed  to  cross  the  river,  mircWtt^ 
the  heart  of  the  country.    Her  array  of  csbss^'- 
elephants  at  firatatradt  terror  into  the  IndisDincT. 
but  their  fears  were  soon  dissipated  by  the  track- 
ous  information  of  certain  deserters,  whogswt^ 
an  account  of  thia  stratagem,  and  re-inspiit4 
with  oottiage.  Facing  about,  therdinc,  tsayattg 
pmaners,  a  second  battle  ensued.    Sooe  ■''■"f  ! 
was  at  first  obtained  on  the  side  of  St-miriffla: 
horses  of  the  enemy  beii^  tlirown  into  confoasfilif  | 
the  vnosttsl  scent  of  the  hides,  wbicb  tbe  ' 
ceiving,  commenced  a  furious  attac  k,  and  droreic 
liack  upon  the  main  body.  The  Indian  infai^ 
bowever,  under  the  immedltate  command  of  Su)  -» 
bates,  and  supported  by  their  elephants,  adnawt* 
battle  with  great  regularity  and  nrmness.  nKW""*" 
terfeit  elephants  of  Semiramis  soon  proved  oot 
useless,  but  obstructive,  and  contributed  nattrt' 
to  a  speedy  and  most  disastrous  d<:fi'ai.  The  ^ 
chiefs  of  tnc  respective  armice  now  met  io  V4i 
combat,  the  Indirin  jirince  having  advanced  iS"^ 
head  of  his  right  wing  on  a  stately  elephant,  tt^ 
Semiramis  charged  in  front  of  her  left.  TV  fc» 
wounded  her  in  two  places,  first  in  the  am 
arrow ;  then,  as  she  was  turning  to  retml,  fa^f 
the  day  irretrievably  lost,  in  the  '.1. mlder.  i* 
swiftness  of  her  horse,  however,  enabled  htt W^-  I 
cape  the  mortal  wound,  and  aba  honied  bsdi  ^ 
her  whole  army  to  the  river  which  she  had  w-'J 
passed  amidst  shouts  of  triumph.    Slie  wu  isi^ 
to  two  dmnnstancea  for  her  fdtimate  SM^a;  * 
one  was  the  superstition  of  her  pursuers  fStiV> 
bates  liaving  been  warned  agunst  crossuig  fr^^'^  ' 
by  an  oracular  interdiction)*  dia other  byajsio^ 
mancpuvre  of  her  own ;  for  so  Roon  as  the  raiit  ^ 
of  the  army  had  elTected  the  pas&age,  and  mwy  * 
tbe  Indians  were  rushing  over  in  ptirsuit,  diM^ 
or  lt  ri  i]  the  bridge      hf  destroyed,  which  ffl»H*^ 
placed  her  in  circumsuuces  of  security,  wJA**? 
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of  the  enemy  p«mhed.  She  suffered  a  prodigious 
loH9,  not  only  in  the  battle,  but  on  the  brink  oT  the 
Indus,  in  conswMMUce  of  the  «xc««nv«  crowd  of  her 
fufntive  army,  who  tmnplod  each  other  to  death,  or 
forced  nuihitudes  off  tluir  companions  into  the  river. 
An  exchange  of  pritoiMn  now  took  pUce,  and  the 
disappointed  invader  relraaled  with  only  one-tUrd 
of  her  original  amj,  to  eomola  her  unliition  at 
Bactria-  * 

Thus  ended  the  glory  of  Semirainis,  and,  soon 
after,  her  life.  One  of  the  eunuchs  of  her  ]>alace 
had  inspired  her  own  son  wiih  the  desire  of  poii^un- 
ing  hi»  motber.  When  ahe  lil^jcovered  the  conspiracy 
she  did  not  proceed  to  punish  the  offenders,  from  her 
recollecting,  as  il  in  said,  the  oracular  prediction  of 
Jnpiter  Ammon,  and  deeming  it  the  express  appoint- 
ment of  heaven  that  at  this  time  she  should  die.  She 
accordingly  relinquished  the  government  in  favour  of 
her  son,  and  issued  proclamations  to  her  subjects  in- 
timating tier  deare  that  lie  ahoiild  be  received  aa 
fang.   Her  redrement  leeme  to  have  been  partly 

compulsory  and  jiarlly  ambitious,  for  she  wished  to 
have  divine  honours  paid  to  her,  in  consequence,  as 
the  ornde  had  exmneeed  it,  of  "vaniahing  from  the 
^htofmen."  It  was  given  out  that  she  left  this 
world  in  the  form  of  a  Jove,  attended  by  a  flock  of 
those  birds,  whidi  eetded  on  her  palace  at  the  very 
crisis  of  her  departure,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Assyrians  worshipped  the  dove  ever  afterwards.  She 
died  at  tiie  ago  of  aizty-two,  afler  having  reigned 
forty- two  j'ears  over  the  greatest  portion  of  Asia. 

SENEGA. — I'his  celebrated  philosopher  was  the 
aon  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  WM  bom  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Christian  era.  Hie  extraordinary  u- 
lents  which  he  displayed  were  early  improved  by  les- 
sons of  philosophv  from  the  first  stoics  of  the  age;  and 
he  became  a  rigid  follower  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  but  some 
aspersions  being  cast  on  his  private  character,  the 
emperor  banished  him  for  some  time  to  Corsica. 
From  thenee  he  waa  recalted  by  Ae  empreaa  Agrip. 
pina,  to  direct  the  education  of  her  aon  Nero.  But 
the  corruption  of  the  age  and  court  rendered  such 
a  preceptor  of  no  benefit  i  and  N«ro  aacrificed  a  man 
whose  good  examples  and  salutary  advice  he  was 
too  profligate  to  follow.  His  death  was  decreed  on 
Boeount  4K  hk  supposed  participation  in  the  coudI- 
racv  of  Piso  against  the  imperial  monster  whom  he 
had  educated.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  select 
his  own  mode  of  dying.  He  therefore,  with  all  the 
characteristic  ostentation  of  a  stoic,  finished  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  conversing  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  while  the  blood  was  flowing  from  his 
veins^  which  be  bad  caused  to  be  oneoed,  couddeiing 
that  as  die  eaaieit  mode  of  «n£ng  hie  fife. 

SFySOSTRIS,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  by  some  wri- 
ters has  been  deemed  the  Shianak  of  Soipture,  but 
wlMira  Ghnnpellioii  hat  ahmm  to  be  a  dimrent  per- 
son. He  reigned  in  the  fiftenth  century  B.  C.  Se- 
sostris  was  a  great  conqueror,  who  overran  Asia,  and 
is  said  to  have  erected  magnificent  temples  in  all  the 
cities  of  his  empire,  to  have  built  a  great  wall  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  dug  a  num- 
ber of  canals  from  the  Mue,  Sat  die  pnrpoaaa  of  eom- 
neree  and  irrigation. 

SESTINI,  DOMENICO.  a  learned  numismatist 
who  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1 7  50.  After  having  com- 
pleted his  etndiea  at  the  school  of  St.  Marco,  he  en- 
tered the  darical  order ;  but  in  1774  he  left  his  na- 


tive city,  and  visited  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  Sicilies. 
In  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  more  effect,  he 
went  from  Sicily,  through  Malta  and  Smyrna  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  prepared  hit  observations  on 
the  plague,  which  then  prevailed.  He  made  a  short 
journey  from  Constantinople  into  Alia  and  Europe, 
and  lived  a  ehort  time  in  the  hooae  of  Prince  Ypail- 
anti,  hospodar  of  Wnlachia.  At  length  he  went  to 
Vienna,  and  returned  along  the  Danube  and  over  the 
Black  Sea  to  ConsUntinopfe.  The  British  arabaanu 
dor  at  the  porte,  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  was  then  forming 
a  collection  of  ancient  coins.  For  sixteen  years  Sea> 
tini  was  his  agent,  and  in  the  course  of  bus  travela 
collecU'd  the  celebrated  cabinet  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  his  "  Lett,  e  Dissertazioni  Numismatiche 
sopra  alcune  Medaglie  rare  della  Collezione  Ains- 
liena,"  "  Descr.  Numor.  vett.  ex.  Museis  Ainslie, 
Bellini,  etc.,  necnon  Animadverss.  in  Opus  Eckhel. 
Doctrina  Numorum  vett.*'  To  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  ancient  coins,  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  visited  Gotha,  Dresden,  and  Betiin,  whwo 
he  settled,  and  was  ap[iointecl,  by  the  king,  superin- 
tendent of  the  collection  there.  In  1810  he  went  to 
Pkns,  where  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  academie  des  inscriptions  et  belles  let- 
tres,  and  two  years  later  he  received  the  appmnt- 
ment  of  antiquary  and  librarian  of  the  princess  Hifi* 
then  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany.  When  Ferdinand 
III.  ascended  the  throne,  he  contirmed  him  in  this 
office,  and  added  the  title  of  honorary  profesaor  of 
the  university  of  Pisa.  In  November  1825  he  was 
linng  with  Count  Viczay  at  Hedervan.  His  principal 
writings  are,  "  Diss.  Intomo  al  V'^irgilio  di  Aproni- 
ano,"  "Delia  Peste  di  Constantinopoli  del,  1778," 
Yverdun,  "  Lettere  Odeporiche,  ossia  Viaggio  per  la 
Peniaola  di  Cizico "  Viaggio  di  ConstantinopoU  a 
Baaaora,"  Yverd.  1786;  "Viaffgio  di  Ritomo  d* 
Bassora  a  ConstantinopoU,"  and  his  dissertation  on 
numismatics,  which  appeared  at  Leghorn,  Rome, 
Berlin,  Milan,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  from  1789  to  1820. 

SETTLE,  ELKANAH,  an  English  poet,  who  waa 
bom  in  1G4S.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  entered  at 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  university  without  takixig  a 
degree,  and  came  to  London,  when  he  eommeneed 
author  by  profession.  lie  wrote  numerous  political 
pamphlets,  and,  in  reply  to  Dryden's  poem  entitled 
**The  Medal,"  oeeaaioDed  by  the  Whig  party  striking 
a  medal  to  commemorate  the  throwing  out  of  tht-  bill 
against  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  work  called  "  i'he 
Medal  Reversed and,  soon  after,  a|KMm  ontitlad 
"  Azaria  and  Hushai,"  designed  as  an  answer  to  dw 
"  Absalom  and  Acbitophel."  In  1 685  he  pubfidied  a 
poem  on  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  and  about 
the  same  time  obtained  a  pension  from  the  ciQr»  for 
writing  an  annnal  inauguration  panegyric  on  lord 
mayor  s  day.  Settle  was,  besides,  an  indefatigable 
writer  for  toe  ataoe,  and  produced  fifteen  dramatic 
pieces,  none  of  wni  A  are  now  known  on  Ae  boarda. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  received  a  salary  from  the 
proprietor  of  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  fair,  as  a  writer 
of  **  Drolls,"  which  were  generally  very  socceaafhl, 
and  is  said  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  the  best  con- 
triver of  theatrical  machinery  in  the  kingdom.  He 
died  at  the  Charter  House  in  1724. 

SKUMK,  JOHN  GOnXlEB,  a  man  of  a  vigo- 
rous  mind,  but  eccentric  disposition,  who  was  born 
at  Poseme  in  1763.  He  was  left  an  oruban,  but 
was  placed,  by  a  charitable  person,  at  tue  Nicolai 
school  m  Leipsic.   Here  he  began  the  atody  of  theo- 
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logy ;  but,  becoming  discontented,  he  set  off  secretly 
for  Paris.  On  his  way  he  was  forced  to  join  the 
Hessian  troops  then  raising  to  serve  in  America.  After 
his  return  he  was  obliged  to  enter  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, but  at  length  studied  at  the  university  of  Lcip- 
sic,  and  in  1793  became  secretary  of  the  Russian 
general  at  Warsaw.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  published  several  works,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  corrector  of  the  press.  In  18U1  he  set 
out  on  a  {ledestrian  excursion  through  Austria,  Italy, 
and  France,  and,  on  hia  return,  published  an  account 
of  his  tour,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Walk  to  Syracuse." 
In  1805  he  undertook  a  similar  expedition  into  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  &c..  which  is  described  in  "My  Sum- 
mer of  1805."  He  died  at  Teplitx  in  1810.  His 
Autobiography,  which  he  left  unfinished,  was  com- 
pleted by  Cloudius,  and  is  contained  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  in  twelve  volumes. 

SEVIGNE,  MARIE  DE  RABUTIN,  MAR- 
QUISE DE,  a  French  lady  of  quality,  who  was 
greatly  distinguished  for  her  epistolary  talents,  was 
born  in  1627.  Her  father,  the  baron  of  Chantal, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bussv  Rabutin, 
left  her,  during  infancy,  his  sole  heireps.  The  graces 
of  her  person  and  conversation  procured  her  many 
admirers;  and  in  1644  she  married  the  marquis  de 
Sevignd,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1651,  leaving 
her  the  mother  of  a  son  and  daughter.  She  formed 
no  second  tmiun,  but  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind 
by  reading  and  literary  society.  She  was  extremely 
attached  to  her  daughter,  who,  in  1669,  married  the 
count  de  Grignan,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  go- 
vernment of  Provence.  The  absence  of  her  daughter 
from  the  metropolis  gave  rise  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  letters  which  have  gained  Madame  de  Scvigne  so 
much  reputation.  The  subject  of  many  of  these 
epistles  is  so  entirely  domestic  a»  to  produce  little 
interest ;  but  others  abound  witli  court  anecdotes, 
remarks  on  men  and  books,  and  the  topics  of  the 
day,  which  are  conveyed  with  great  ease  and  fehcitv. 
They  are  models  of  the  epistolary  style,  perfectly 
natural  from  their  expression,  lively  sentiment,  and 
description,  and  a  playfulness  which  gives  grace  and 
interest  to  trifles.  In  her  letters  to  her  daughter,  the 
reader  is  sometimes  wearied  with  an  excess  of  flat- 
tery of  her  beauty  and  talents,  the  preservation  of 
the  former  of  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  her  maternal  anxiety.  In  fact,  although 
endowed  with  abilities  and  penetration,  she  did  not 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  her  age  in  taste  and 
principles.  She  was  highly  attached  to  rank  and 
splendour,  lov6d  admiration,  and  felt  the  usual  pre- 
dUection  of  high  life  for  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments in  preference  to  solid  worth.  She  had  a  strong 
feeling  of  religion,  but  was  often  inconsistent  in  her 
sense  of  it,  and  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  against 
the  French  protestants  expresses  nerself  with  bigotry 
and  want  of  feeling.  She  died  in  I696,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

SEWARD,  ANNA,  an  English  authoress,  who 
was  a  daufjhter  of  Thomas  Stjward,  rector  of  Eyam, 
Derbyshire,  and  canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield.  She 
was  bom  at  Eyam  in  1747,  and  in  childhood  exhibited 
a  taste  for  poetical  composition,  which  was  rather 
checked  than  encouraged  by  her  father.  Miss  Sew- 
ard's first  separate  publication  was  an  "  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Captain  Cook,  with  an  Ode  to  the  Sun ;" 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  "  Monody  on  Major  An- 


dre, with  Letters  to  her  from  Major  Andnf,  irca 
in  1769,"  and  "Louisa,  a  Poetical  NoTci,aiK: 
Epistles."  In  1799  she  published  acoUccDm^ 
sonnets ;  and  in  I  d04  appeared  her  "  Lie  of  D: 
Darwin."  She  died  at  the  episcopal  pihct  at 
field  in  I8O9.  Her  correspondence  wu  pvbii^ 
with  a  biographical  memoir. 

SHADWELL,  THOMAS,  an  EnuM  dnai 
poet,  who  was  bom  at  Stanton  Hall,  Norfolk,  t«s 
of  his  father's,  about  1640,  and  received  hu  ti'xiii 
at  Cambridge,  and  aften^-ards  entered  tbe  )M 
Temple,  where  he  studied  tbe  law  for  soaetiatai 
then  visited  the  continent.  On  his  return  fraab 
travels  he  devoted  himself  to  dramatic  wntuf.  ii 
model  was  Ben  Jonson,  whom  he  imiuted  in  dn«^ 
ing  numerous  characters,  chiefly  in  dnomr,  t 
eccentricities  in  the  manners  of  the  day.  Aht'''4i 
coarse  and  of  temporary  reputation,  tbeoooriiai 
Shadwell  are  not  destitute  of  genuine  humour  !. 
the  revolution  he  was  created  poet  laureatt,  m  b 
recommendation  of  tbe  earl  of  Dorset ;  aid  11 1 
obtained  it  by  the  dispossession  of  Dr)-dto,  tklc 
exhibited  the  bitterest  enmity  towards  his  tmm. 
against  whom  he  composed  his  severe  satire  of*  il< 
Flecknoe."  He  died  on  the  6th  of  December.  * 
in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  taking  too  k?' 
dose  of  opium,  to  which  he  was  attached.  Bta* 
his  numerous  dramatic  writings,  he  was  alas  in* 
thor  of  several  pieces  of  poetry,  which  po«e»» 
great  merit. 

SHAKSPEARE,  WILLIAM,  tbe  gmMlm 
lish  dramatic  poet  that  has  ever  lived.  Hent^ 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  April  1564.  Hit  iO' 
was  a  dealer  in  wool,  and  was  for  some  jesn  i» 
nicipal  oflicer  in  his  native  place.  At  icboal  Wr 
quired  "  but  little  Latin  and  no  Greek."  and  tP 
pears  more  than  probable  that  all  tbe  iliaiuui* 
that  have  been  written  to  prove  the  deep  dMB 
acquirements  of  the  "  gentle  bard  of  Aroa,'  >^ 


founded  on  erroneous  views  of  a  few  ps(%'^ ' 

which  he  has  alluded  in  after  life. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  married  Anoe  Haiti*" 
who  was  eight  years  older  than  himself,  the  dtfl'-^ 
of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbsaik*'' 
Stratford.  Of  hia  domestic  economy,  or  Jfftn^ 
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occni>ation  at  this  time,  we  have  no  inforaation ;  bnt 
it  would  appear  that  both  were  in  a  considerable  de- 
cree neglected  by  his  associatini^  with  a  gang  of 
Uecr-steunt.  Bmog  detected  witB  them  in  robbing 
the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  ChirieeoCe,  ii«ar 
Stratford,  he  was  so  rif^orously  prosecuted  by  that 

gentleman  as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  bis  family  and 
usiness.  and  take  alieiter  in  London.  Sir  Tlionias, 
on  this  o<-ca8ion,  is  said  to  have  been  exasperated  by 
a  ballad  Shakspeare  wrote, — ^probably  his  first  essay 
in  poetry, — of  which  the  ftOowing  elHUft  wm  cmn- 
municated  to  Mr.  Oldys  ^— 

•*  A  parliemeiite  nn-mlx'r,  «  justice  of  pp«ce. 
At  humi-B  ji'ior     .m'-i  rowp,  at  Londun  an  HB|^ 
If  lowair  U  Lury,  u  •ome  voike  ntucaUe  it* 
Then  Luc  J  is  Uiwtie  whatfTcr  befallelt: 

He  think*  him»etf  (freate, 

Yrt  ail  u««e  in  hit  »UU». 
We  alluwe  by  his  t^ts  but  with  utrt  to  Bute. 

If  Lucy  iilowtit!,  m  nume  vuike  miscall  1^ 
8iiij;  lowsie  Lucy,  whatvrf  r  bf  falle  It," 

These  lines,  it  must  be  confesaed,  do  no  great 
honour  to  our  poet,  and  probably  woe  onjust ;  for 
althougl)  some  of  his  aamirers  have  recorded  Sir 
Thomas  as  a  "vain,  wealc,  and  vindictive  magis- 
trate," he  wae  eertainly  exerting  no  very  violent  act 
of  opprssnoB  in  protecting  his  property  against  a 
man  who  was  degrading  the  commonest  rank  of  life, 
and  had  at  this  time  bespoke  no  indulgence  by 
superior  talMita.  The  ballad*  however,  must  have 
made  some  noiie  at  Sirllioittia's  expense,  as  the 
author  took  care  it  should  be  affixed  to  his  park- 
Kates,  and  liberally  circulated  among  his  neighbours. 

Ob  hit  atfival  in  London,  whieh  waa  nrooably  in 
1 586,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  is  said 
to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the  play- 
house, to  which  idleness  or  taste  may  have  directed 
him,  and  where  his  necessities,  if  tradition  may  be 
credited,  obliged  him  to  accept  the  office  of  call-boy, 
or  prompter's  attendant  Tms  is  an  assistant  whose 
employment  it  is  to  give  the  performers  notice  to  be 
ready  to  enter  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  play 
reqaires  their  appeanmee  on  the  stage.  Pope,  how- 
ever, relates  a  story  communicated  to  him  by  Kowe, 
but  which  Rowe  did  not  think  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  life  he  wrote,  that  must  have  retarded  the  ad- 
vancement of  oar  poet  to  the  office  just  mentioned. 
Aeeording  to  this  story,  Shakspearrs  first  employ- 
ment was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play-house,  an(i 
hold  the  horses  of  those  who  had  no  tervanta,  that 
they  might  be  ready  n/tUr  tlie  perfiormanee.  Bat "  I 
cannot,'*  says  his  acute  commentator,  Mr.  Steevens. 
"diamiss  this  anecdote  without  observing  that  it 
Ment  to  want  every  mark  of  probability.  Though 
Sliakspeare  quitted  Stratford  on  account  of  a  juve- 
nile irregularity,  we  have  no  reason  to  stippose  that , 
he  had  wifeited  the  protection  of  his  father,  who 
was  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,  or  the  love  of 
his  wife,  who  had  already  brought  him  two  children, 
■ad  was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeo- 
man." Mr.  Malone  has  remarked,  in  his  "  Attempt 
to  ascertain  tlie  Order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shak- 
•peare  were  Written,"  that  "  he  might  have  found  an 
easy  introduction  to  the  stage;  for  Thomas  Green,  a 
celebrated  comedian  of  that  period,  was  his  towns- 
man, and  perhaps  his  relation.  The  genins  of  our 
antbor  prompted  bin  to  write  poetry ;  his  connexion 
with  a  player  might  have  given  his  productions  a 
dramatic  turn  ;  or  his  own  sagacity  might  have  told 
him  that  £ame  was  not  incompatible  wiUi  prafily  and 
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that  the  theatre  was  an  aveane  to  hoth.  That  it  wn 
once  the  general  cnstom  to  ride  on  horseback  to  Um 

play,  I  am  likewise  yet  to  learn.  The  most  popular 
of  the  theatrea  were  on  the  Banltriidei  and  we  are 
told  by  ^  aathrfeal  pamphletsen  of  Aat  time  ^at 

the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  to  these  places  of 
amusement  was  by  water,  but  not  a  single  writer  so 
much  aa  hinta  at  me  emtoni  of  riding  to  them,  or  at 
the  practice  of  having  horses  held  during  the  hours 
of  exhibition.  Homa  allusion  to  this  usage  (if  it 
had  exiatad)  miiat,  1  think,  have  beea  diaeoverad  in 
the  course  of  our  researches  after  contemporary 
fashions.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  re- 
ceive this  tale  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of 
Gibber's  '  Uvea  of  the  Poets.'  Sir  Wm.  Davenant 
told  it  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  communicated  it  to 
Mr.  Rowe,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  related 
it  to  Mr.  Pope."  Mr.  Malone  concurs  in  oninioa 
tiiat  this  story  stands  on  a  very  slender  foondation, 
while  he  differs  from  Mr.  Steevens  as  to  the  fact  of 
gentlemen  going  to  the  theatre  on  horseback.  With 
respect  fikmriae  to  Shakapeare^  fiidwr  being  "  en- 
gaged in  a  lucrative  business,"  we  may  remark  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case  at  tlie  time  our 
aodior  came  to  London,  if  the  preceding  dates  bn 
correct.  He  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  London  in 
1 586,  the  year  in  which  his  father  resigned  the  office 
of  alderman ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  permitted  to  con- 
jecture  that  his  resignation  was  not  the  consequence 
of  his  nece8.«iitics.  Prior  to  his  leaving  Stratford  be 
placed  his  wife  with  her  children  in  a  small  cottage 
at  the  village  of  Shottery,  where  her  family  had  long 
resided  ;  and  some  notion  of  their  humble  means  at 
this  period  may  he  gathered  from  a  sketch  of  tlM 
rude  e^fiofl^  Dade  by  the  late  Mr.  Ireland. 

-1         ' '     '  "■'  ' 


Shakspeare  "mm  JOenved  into  the  dramatic  pro. 
feMHioii  at  first  in  a  very  liuiuLlc  rank ;  but  hit>  ad- 
mirable wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage, 
soon  distingoidiad  him,  if  not  aa  an  extraordinary 
actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer.  His  name  ia 
printed,  as  the  cnstom  was  in  those  times,  amongat 
those  of  the  other  players,  before  some  old  plays, 
but  witiwut  any  particular  account  of  what  sort  <^ 
parts  he  used  to  play. 

Mr.  Rowe  regrets  that  he  cannot  inform  us  which 
waa  the  first  play  he  wrote.  More  skilful  research 
has  since  proved  that  •'Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and 
"  Richard  II.  and  III  ,"  were  printed  in  1597,  when 
he  waa  thirty<thKe  yean  old;  there  m  also  some 
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reason  to  think  that  he  commenced  a  dramatic 
writer  in  1592,  and  Mr.  Malone  even  places  his  f\nt 
play,  "First  part  of  Henry  VI.,"  in  J 589.  But 
though  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  several  piecea 
were  written  be  sometimes  uncertain,  yet  there  are 
passages  in  some  few  of  them  which  seem  to  fix  their 
dates.  So  the  Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act 
of  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  by  a  compliment  very  hand- 
■omely  turned  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  shows  the  play 
to  have  been  written  when  that  lord  was  general  for 
the  queen  in  Ireland  ;  and  his  eulogy  upon  Queen 
Klizabetli  and  her  successor  King  James,  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  "  Henry  the  Eighth,"  is  a  proof  of 
that  play's  being  written  after  the  accession  of  the 
latter  of  those  two  princes  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Whatever  the  |)articular  times  of  his  writing  were, 
the  people  of  his  age,  who  began  to  grow  wonderfully 
fond  of  diversions  of  this  kind,  could  not  but  be 
highly  pleased  to  see  a  genius  arise  amongst  them  of 
such  nigh  talents,  and  so  capable  of  furnishing  their 
favourite  entertainments.  Besides  the  advantages  of 
his  wit,  he  was  in  himself  a  good-natured  man,  of 
great  sweetness  in  his  manners,  and  a  most  agreeable 
companion ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  with  so  many 
good  qualities,  he  made  his  way  in  the  best  society 
in  those  times.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  several  of  his 
plays  acted  before  her,  and  without  doubt  gave  him 
many  gracious  marks  of  her  favour :  it  is  that  maiden 
princess  plainly,  whom  he  intends,  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  by — 

"  «  fair  re»t»l.  'Ihroned  bjr  the  weil 
and  the  whole  passage  is  a  compliment  very  hand- 
somely ap])lied  to  her.  She  was  so  well  pleased  with 
that  admirable  character  of  Falstaf!',  in  the  two  parlti 
of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  that  she  commanded  him  to 
continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to  show  him  in 
love.  This  is  said  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  writing 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  How  well  she 
was  obeyed,  the  play  itself  is  an  admirable  proof. 
Upon  this  occasion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  part  of  Fa]sta£f  is  said  to  nave  been 
written  originally  under  the  name  of  "  Oldcastle  :" 
some  of  that  family  being  then  remaining,  the  queen 
was  pleased  to  command  him  to  alter  it ;  upon  which 
he  made  use  of  FalstafT.  The  original  offence  was 
indeed  avoided  :  but  Shakspeare  was  somewhat  to 
blame  in  his  second  choice,  since  it  is  certain  that 
Sir  John  Fastolf,  who  was  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  a 
lieutenant-general,  was  a  name  of  distinguished  merit 
in  the  wars  in  France  in  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. 's 
tiroes.  What  grace  soever  the  queen  conferred  upon 
him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the  fortune 
which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made.  He  had  the 
honour  to  meet  with  many  marks  of  friendship  from 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  celebrated  in  the  histories 
of  that  time  for  his  friendship  to  the  unfortunate 
earl  of  Essex.  It  was  to  that  noble  lord  that  he 
dedicated  his  poem  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis." 

Shakspeare's  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  began 
with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and  good  na- 
ture. Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  un- 
known to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to 
the  theatre  in  order  to  have  it  acted  ;  and  the  per- 
sons into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  having  turned 
it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just  upon 
returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer,  that 
it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when 
Shakspeare  luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  engaged 
to  read  it  through  :  he  afterwards  recommended  Jon- 


son and  his  writings  to  the  public.  JonKn  n  ». 
tainly  a  very  good  scholar,  and  in  that  hal  li. 
vantage  of  Shakspeare,  though  at  the  laiDetiaet 
must  he  allowed  tnat  what  nature  gavetlwUuem 
more  than  a  balance  for  what  books  had  pvea  rn 
former,  and  the  judgment  of  a  great  man  npn  da 
occasion  was  very  just  and  proper.  In  a  cooTtm- 
tion  between  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  W^illum  DlT^ 
nant,  Endymion  Porter,  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton,  aA  hti 
Jonson,  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  prof^jei 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  had  undertaken  hit  otsae 
against  Ben  Jonson  with  some  warmth ;  Mr.  Hii& 
who  had  sat  still  for  some  time,  told  them,  "Th:i 
Shakspeare  had  not  read  the  ancients  brkai.U' 
wise  not  stolen  any  thing  from  them;  and  that  J  k 
would  produce  any  one  topic  finely  treated  brai 
one  of  them,  he  would  undertake  to  show  too^ 
upon  the  same  subject  at  least  as  well  wriita  br 
Snakspeare." 

The  theatre  in  which  Shakspeare  met  with  Jc«w, 
and  which  had  witnessed  some  of  his  drafflatxr;-.-t- 
sentations,  is  delineated  beneath.  How  lonj[  kttCK 
has  not  been  discovered,  hut  he  continued  u> 
till  the  year  1614.  During  his  dramatic  cvm:  3e 
acquired  a  property  in  the  theatre,  which  he 
have  dis{)08ed  of  when  he  retired,  as  no  mcoLM  t 
it  occurs  in  his  will. 


The  latter  part  of  Shakspeare's  Ufe  wu  ip* 
ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  hi«  fnta* 
He  had  accumulated  considerable  propertj-,  »W 
Gildon  states  to  amount  to  30O/.  per  annum,  > 
at  least  equal  to  lOOOi.  in  our  days ;  but  Mr  Mi* 
doubts  whether  all  his  property  amounted  to 
more  than  200/.  per  annum,  which  vet  was  if^' 
siderable  fortune  in  those  times,  ana  it  i»  wpP**' 
that  he  might  have  derived  200/.  per  annum  froo'^ 
theatre  while  he  continued  to  act. 

He  retired,  some  years  before  his  death,  to*"" 
in  Stratford,  it  being  much  larger  than  tbej** 
which  he  was  born,  and  which  still  exist*-  *• 
built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  a  yoiin^r  brotfcff*'J 
ancient  family  in  that  neighbourhood.  Vtejfttr 
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estate  had  been  lold  out  of  the  ClopCon  family  for 
above  a  century  at  the  time  when  Shakapeare  he- 
came  the  purchaaer.  who,  having  repaired  and  mo- 
delled it  to  hi«  own  mnid,  changed  Aenameto  '*New 
Place,"  which  the  mansion-house  afterward-?  erected, 
in  the  room  of  the  poet's  house,  reuined  for  many 
yvan.  The  home  and  lands  belonging  to  it  con. 
tinned  in  the  possession  of  Shakspeare's  descendants 
to  the  lime  of  the  restoration,  when  they  were  re- 
purchased by  the  Clopton  family.  Here,  in  May 
1742,  when  Mr.  Oarrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr.  De- 
lane  visited  Stratford,  they  were  hospiubly  enter- 
tained under  Shakspeare's  mulberry  tree  hy  SirHugh 
ClopUm.  Hia  eiecutor,  about  1762,  aold  Mew  Place 
to  ue  Rar.  Mr.  Gtitrdl.  n  man  ef  hgge  fuiiune,  who 
resided  in  it  but  a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford.  As  he 
reaided  part  «f  the  year  at  Lichfield,  he  thought  he 
was  assessed  too  highly  in  the  monthly  rate  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor;  but,  bemz  venr  pro- 
perly compelled  by  the  magittratea  of  otntUMd  to 
pay  the  wnole  of  what  waa  levied  on  hin,  on  the 
principle  that  his  house  was  occupied  byhbaenrant* 
in  his  absence,  he  peevishly  declared  that  that  house 
ahould  never  be  aaaeaaed  again ;  and  soon  afterwards 

Soiled  H  down,  add  the  materiala.  and  left  the  town, 
[e  had  some  time  before  cut  down  Shakspeare's 
mulberry-tree,  to  eave  himself  the  trouble  of  showing 
it  thoae  whose  adniration  of  our  great  poet  led  them 
to  visit  the  classic  ground  on  which  it  stood.  That 
Shakspeare  planted  this  tree  appears  to  be  suffi- 
dently  authenticated,  as  ia  also  the  fact  that  the  chair, 
of  which  we  furnish  the  aecompanymg  sketch,  was  for 
a  long  time  in  the  poaaaaaion  of  the  poet,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  origiaallf  aeqninMi  it  thraogh  hit  win^ 
Anne  Hathaway. 


Shakapeare  died  on  hia  birth-day,  Tuesday,  April 
23,  I6l6,  when  he  had  exactly  completed  bia  fiw- 
second  year,  and  waa  buried  on  the  north  nde  of  tne 
dnaMlfinthe  great  church  at  Stratford,  where  a 
monument  ia  jdaead  in  the  wall,  on  which  he  is  re- 
preaented  under  an  arch  in  a  ritting  posture,  a 
cushion  spread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  right 
hand,  and  hia  left  reating  on  a  acroU  of  paper.  In 
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addition  to  a  abort  Latin  interiplion,  tfwra  an  die 

following  Unea  on  hia  monument : — 

SUy,  DMBPJiffpr,  why  clo»t  thou  f^o  »o  tuxtl 
Read,  if  thou  l  anst,  whom  enrious  rlpaih  hath  _ 
Wittiin  thi«  raunumcnl;  Shakapeare.  with  whom 
(iuirk  nature  difil ;  whose  name  d"th  dpck  the 
Kar  more  than  aM;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
LiavaalMiC      Imt  j>age  to  serve  his  wtt* 

«•  Ubkit  Ano.  Dni  I«1S. 
••■t.MlkdianA|ri.** 

The  monument  was  originally  coloured  to  resemble 
life,  but  waa  thickly  covered  over  with  white  paint  in 
the  year  1798,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Hahme. 
The  pen  was  long  since  detached  hy  some  visitor, 
and  a  recent  attempt  wus  made  to  abstract  one  of  the 
fingera  of  the  buat,  which  waa  actually  broken  off*, 
but  recovered  and  reptaead.  Ihe  removal  of  the 
coatif^  of  white  paint,  and  die  renewal  of  the  ori> 
ginal  colours  of  the  monument,  are  supposed  to  be 
practicable  without  the  chance  of  imury  to  the  ori- 
ginal woric.  Thia  inaareating  relic  of  our 
marie  hiird  ie  wifWiHad ' 


In  the  year  1741  a  monument  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  direction  of  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Martyn. 
It  waa  the  work  of  Scheemaker,  who  received  300/. 
for  it,  after  a  design  of  Kent,  and  waa  opened  in 
January  of  that  year.  The  performera  oi  each  of 
the  London  theatres  gave  a  benefit  to  defray  the  §»• 
penaeaj  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  WestnuMlor 
took  nothing  for  the  ground.  The  money  received 

by  the  performerg  at  Drury  I-.ane  theatre  amounted 
to  above  200/.,  but  the  receipts  at  Covent  Garden  did 
not  exceed  lOOl. 

There  have  been  several  festivals  to  commemo- 
rate the  fame  of  this  extraordinary  poet.  Our 
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•pMe  will  not.  hatnmt,  admit  of  our  describing 

BMMWtlian  one.  It  ncnirr^rl  in  1769,  and  '^^  empha- 
liedljr called  the  Gran  I  Jubilee.  "On  the  tith  of 
Saplember,  about  ki\  o dock  in  the  morning,  the 
fete  opened  at  Stratford  by  a  triple  disrharpe  of  se- 
venteen pieces  of  cannon,  and  twelve  small  taurtars, 
ptanlad  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  spartments  of  Mr.  Garrick  and  Lord  Spencer 
were  serenaded  bv  several  of  the  Drury  Irfine  per- 
formers, disguised  in  mean  apparel,  and  ^^itll  be- 
smeared faces.  TlMMiMiformers  after^vurds  chanted 
ballads  through  the  ttraett.tecompanying  their  sing^ 
ing  with  pilars  and  German  flucca.  A  little  afler 
dght  Mr.  Garrick  went  to  the  Town-UaU,  where  he 
waa  joined  by  the  mtyor  and  corpovation,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  cornp'imcntriry  ad  Jresi,  and  a  me- 
daUion  of  Shakspeare,  carved  on  a  piece  of  the  poet's 
ftoKms  nnilberrf-trae,  and  richly  set  in  gold.  Then 
be^an  the  brcnkfa^tinff,  during  which  the  company 
were  eatertamed  with  martiul  music.  About  eleven 
Dr.  Ame's  oratorio  of  Judith  was  perfonoed  at  the 
church;  at  the  cnnrlnsinn  of  which  the  company  re- 
tired to  the  grand  t>noth  to  dmner,  which  was  served 
with  the  utmost  order  to  more  than  1000  persons. 
This  evening  condTiderl  \\'\th  a  hnll.  On  Tnursday 
momiikg,  the  ?th,  a  ^iublic  breakfast  vvas  givea  siini- 
lir  tomtt  of  the  previous  day;  after  which  the  com- 
pany repaired  from  the  Town-Hall  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, where  the  dedication-ode  was  performed 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arne.  The  reciutive 
parts  were  spdcen  by  Garrick*  and  it  was  thought 
that  in  all  the  characters  he  ever  played  he  never 
ennced  more  power  or  judgment,  or  made  a  stronger 
impressioa  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  At  the 
condumon  of  ^e  ade  Mr.  King  got  up  in  the  eha- 
racter  of  n  ^^acaroni,  wholly  iml  i  okcd  for  by  the  au- 
ditors, and  with  great  apparent  earnestness  attacked 
ShakajieKr^  whom  he  eenaured  aa  a  very  ill-bred 
fellow,  for  making  people  hu^h  or  cry  as  he  thought 
proper.  Mr.  King  acted  admirably,  and  occasioned 
much  mirth.  It  was  intended  to  midce  a  procession 
to  the  amphitheatre  of  all  the  character?!  in  Shak- 
apeare's  plays,  but  the  weather  being  unfavourable, 
it  was  p<Mtponed  to  Ae  nact  day,  as  were  also  the 
grand  fireworks  prepared  by  Mr  Angrlo.  During 
the  performance  the  prodigious  pressure  of  the  com- 
MBf  oeeaakmed  aoine  of  the  bendiea  to  give  way*  but 
fortunately  no  serious  injury  ensued." 

The  Shakspearean  who  visits  Stratford  for  the 
first  time  treads  enchanted  ground.  'I1ie  last  200 
yeara  aeem  annihilated,  ana  between  the  realities 
which  he  sees  with  his  bodily  eyes,  and  the  realities 
which  he  beholds  \vith  the  more  subtle  hut  not  less 
vivid  eight  of  the  imaginatton,  he  gets  ^ly  thrown 
hack  to  ^  aeventeenth  tmtuf.  Stratford,  not- 
withstari'lini?  some  alterations  within  the  I;ist  few 
yean,  has  still  an  KUzabethan  air.  The  houses  gene- 
raHy  are  email  and  irregularly  boilt,  and  numy  are  of 
great  antiquity.  There  is  one  beautiful  specimen  in 
the  High  Street  in  admirable  preservation,  which 
was  certainly  an  old  honoeinShakspeare'^  day. 

The  free-school  is  sUU  standing  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  early  education,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
■some  of  the  rude  furniture  was  there  in  his  ^rhon! 
boy  days.  The  house  in  Henley  Street  m  which  he 
waa  born,  and  the  fine  old  church  wherein  his  dnst 
is  treasur(?<T,  are,  hnwpver,  the  main  objects  of  attrac- 
tion.  It  la  paiofui  to  know  that  the  former  has  suf- 


fered great  alterations  even  liaee  die  jnr  ui 

80  loT^;^  a'l  it  reraainv  private  property  »"f  hir?  • 
security  again&t  its  uitai  demolitioa.  Iht  por^^ 
which  remains  unaltered  consists  of  four  roooiidr. 
including  the  chamber  which  is  ^d  to  hate  'jk: 
the  pkce  of  the  poet's  birth.  It  la  small  tod  n^t 
built;  but  the  most  unimaginative  visitor  nTttn 
tially  uncovers  his  head  as  he  enters.  Xheviisa 
whitewashed,  and  Uterally  written  all  ever  VB  ik 
names  of  visitora.  Of  late  yean  a  book  hu  btr 
kept  for  these  inscriptions,  and  they  alreaii;  aeoif 
several  volumes. 

The  birthplace  of  Shakspeare  liai  hm  W.  i 
"  place  of  pilgrimage"  for  those  who  bare  Ikde 
into  ite  neighbourhood  $  but  of  thoee  who  kiniE 
the  most  lasting  mementos  of  their  sdminti<L  !r 
ving  certainly  stands  urominent.  In  deicnUof  j 
visit  he  says,  "  From  ue  birthplace  of  Shabpeirri 
few  pnres  brought  me  to  his  grave.  He  lifs  '.v. 
in  ihi  L  iiaiicel  of  the  parish  church,  a  larf{e  xos'^ 


Lie 


ijile, 


mouldering  with  age.  but  ricUji 


mented.  It  stands  on  the  hnnks  nf  the  Xnt. "  -c 
embowered  point,  and  separated  by  adjucj^  :^ 
dens  from  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Its  ntiutua  n 
qnipt  nnrl  rftirpii  •  the  river  runs  mtimiunflt  it* 
foot  of  tiie  churchyanl,  aad  the  elm*  wIucb  p" 
upon  ite  benka  droop  their  branches  into  iti 
bosom.  An  avenue  of  limes,  the  boti^s^  ite 
are  curiously  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  m  Nnaas 
arched  way  of  foliage,  leads  up  from  the  pxt 
yard  to  the  church  porch.  The  gram  art 
grown  with  gi  ass ;  the  grey  tomb-stones  wmt 
them  nearly  sunk  into  the  earth,  arc  half  corerrni 
moss,  whicn  has  likewise  tinted  the  old  wiwaii  kJ- 
ing.  Small  birde  have  built  their  neals  iMif  ■ 
cornices  and  fissures  of  the  walls,  and  Vtt^'i','--- 
tinuid  flutter  and  chirping ;  and  rookt  nnXi 
and  cawing  about  ite  lofty  grev  spire. 

"  W(«  apjircinchril  the  church  through  the  irst 
of  limcji,  and  entered  by  a  Gothic  porch.  higUT<.3^ 
mented,  with  carved  doora  of  massive  oak.  Tbi  >- 
terior  is  spacious,  and  the  architecture  an! 
lishments  superior  to  those  of  most  couoiry  d^cr^^^ 
There  are  eevaral  ancient  monumenu  of 
and  gentry,  over  "^orae  of  which  hang  fostni** 
cheons,  and  banners  dropping  piecemeal  fiw* 
walls.  The  tomb  of  ShAspeare  is  in  (utt^ 
Thf  place  is  solemn  and  sepulchral.  Talidoi''* 
before  the  pointed  windows,  and  the  Awe,  ti* 
runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeptsT! 
low  perpetual  murmur.  A  flat  Moae  aarb^ 
spot  where  the  bard  is  buried.  There  are  fa«*? 
inscribed  on  it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  lun*|| 
and  which  ha?e  in  diem  somethmg  extremflji*"' 
If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they  show  that  vinf* 
about  the  quiet  grave  which  seems  naWni**'* 
sensibilities  and  uoughtful  minds  :— 

•  Good  M«ed  for  Jeiin'  Mke^  InlssV 
To  die  tie  <b»t  cacloMd  hut. 
BISmSi     be  that  aiwns  Ham  . 

And  cuned  bs  he  ml  warn  rtj 

"  Just  over  the  prrave,  in  a  niche  of  die  ^-i^* 
bust  of  Shakspeare,  put  up  shortly  after  hil 
and  considered  as  a  resemblance,  ITi*  }^ 
pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely  arched  Kw**-: 
and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  it  desr  iw»o»**' 
that  cheerful,  social  disposition  by  wfaidi  k  "'.^ 
much  characterised  amoiig  hie  contaapfW*^ 
thavaalaiaaof  hisgenim. 
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lis  age  at  the  Ume  of  hie  decease — fifty-three  yeu-K ; 
ji  undmely  death  tut  the  world:  for  what  fruit 
night  not  have  been  expected  from  the  golden  au- 
umn  of  such  a  mind,  sheliered  as  it  was  from  the 
tonny  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the  sun- 
hine  of  popular  and  royal  fkvow}  The  inacription 
m  the  tomb>H<m«  hat  not  been  without  ita  effbet 
t  has  prevented  the  removal  of  l^is  n m  iins  from  the 
tosom  of  his  native  place  to  Westminttter  Abbey, 
rfaich  was  at  one  time  eontemphted.  A  few  years 
incc  nlso.  n"?  some  labourers  were  diggin^f  to  make 
la  adjoinitig  vault,  the  earth  caved  in  so  as  to  leave 
I  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  thnmgh  which 
me  might  have  reached  into  his  gra^'e.  No  one, 
lowever,  presumed  to  meddle  with  his  remains,  so 
•wfully  guarded  by  a  malediction;  and  lesi  any  of 
he  idle  or  the  curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics, 
thtndd  be  tempted  to  etmuint  mpndatiom,  thA  old 
exton  kept  watch  over  tlie  place  for  two  days,  until 
lie  vault  was  finished  and  toe  aperture  doaed  again. 
9e  lokl  me  that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at  the 
io!e,  but  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones ;  nothing 
>ut  dust.  It  was  something.  1  thought,  to  have  seen 
he  dust  of  Shakspeare. 

"Next  to  his  gmre  are  those  of  his  wife,  his 
avourite  daughter  Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  of  his 
amily.    On  a  tomb  close  bv,  also,  is  a  full-length 
tffigy  of  his  old  fnend  John  Combe,  of  usurious 
nemory;  on  whom  he  is  said  to  hare  written  mlodi. 
Tous  cj;';;aph.    Tliere  are  otht-v  monuments  around, 
ittt  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  on  any  thing  that  is  not 
sonnwted  with  Shalcspeare.   His  idea  pervades  the 
)lace :  the  whole  pile  eeems  but  as  his  mausoleum. 
Fhe  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by 
loubt,  here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence;  other 
racen  of  him  mrxy  he  false  or  dubious,  but  here  is 
ja'pablc  evidence  and  absolute  certainty.    As  1  trod 
he  sounding  pavement,  there  was  something  intense 
ind  thrilling  in  the  idm,  that,  in  very  truth,  the  re- 
nains  of  Snakroeare  were  nonldering  beneath  my 
"eet.    It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  pre  .  .lil  i)pon 
nyaelf  to  leave  the  place;  and  as  1  passed  through 
Jbe  churehyartl  I  plucked  a  bnndi  nom  one  of  the 
ew  trees,  the  only  relic  I  have  brought  froTn  Strat- 
ord.    He  hIju  ims  sought  renown  about  the  world, 
md  has  reaped  a  lull  harvest  of  worldly  favour,  will 
ind,  after  fiU,  there  is  no  love,  no  admiration.no  ap- 
jlause,  HO  Hweat  to  the  soul  as  that  which  springs 
ip  in  his  native  place.   It  is  there  that  he  seeks  to 
M  gathered  in  neaoe  and  honour  among  his  kindred 
md  his  early  fnends.   And  when  the  weary  heart 
ind  failing  head  hi\:l\]  to  w  arn  him  that  the  evf^nin^r 
if  life  ia  drawing  on,  he  turns,  as  fondly  as  does  the 
a&ttt  to  the  mraier'e  ame,  to  nnk  to  sleep  in  the 
)osora  of  the  scene  of  his  childhood.    How  would  it 
lave  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  bard,  when, 
sandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a  doubtful  world, 
le  cast  hack  a  heavy  look  upon  h<s  yintrrnal  home, 
'■ould  he  have  foreseen  that,  before  in^ny  years,  he 
ikoidd  return  to  it  covered  with  renown ;  that  his 
lame  should  beeome  the  boast  and  glory  of  bis  native 
)lace :  ibat  bis  ashes  should  be  reVififovsly  guarded 
IS  its  most  precious  treasure;  and  that  its  lessening 
spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  tearful  con- 
emplarioii,  should  one  day  beeome  the  beacon,  tower- 
ng  amidst  the  gentle  landscape,  to  guide  the  Bterary 
lilgrim  of  everv  nation  to  his  tomb  1 ' 

We  have  hitherto  abetuned  from  an^  critical  no- 
ice  of  the  works  of  oar  great  dxamatu^  and  now 


purpose  furnishing  the  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
view  of  his  literary  merits.  Shakspeare  is,  above 
all  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds 
up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and 
of  life.  His  characters  are  not  modified  by  the 
customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised  by  the  rest 
of  the  world ;  by  the*peeiiliMntse  of  studies  or  pro- 
fessions which  can  operate  hut  u;  on  small  numbers ; 
or  by  the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary 
opinions  ;  they  arc  the  genuine  progeny  of  common 
humanity,  st:rh  ?.s  the  world  will  always  supply,  and 
observatiun  will  always  find.  His  persons  act  and 
speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general  passions  and 
ptinciples  by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and  the 
whole  system  of  life  is  continued  in  motion.  In  the 
writings  of  other  poets  a  character  is  too  often  an  in- 
dividiul  i  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a 
species,  ft  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  tbst 
so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  isthi?  v.hich  fills 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  uractical  axioms  and 
domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  of  Eurioides,  that 
every  verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  ue  said  of 
Shakspeare,  that  from  bis  works  may  be  collected  a 
system  of  civil  and  economical  prudence.  Yet  his 
real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular 
passages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recom- 
mend him  b^  aalect  quotations  will  succeed  like  the 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  wlio,  when  he  offered  his  house 
for  sale,  carried  a  hrirk  in  his  pocket  as  aspecimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare 
excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments  to  real  Kle, 
but  by  comparing  him  with  f)ther  authors.  It  was 
observed  of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that 
the  more  diligently  they  were  firequented,  the  more 
was  the  student  disqualified  for  the  world,  because  be 
found  nothing  there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in 
any  other  place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  evei^stiige  but  that  of  Shak^eare.  I'he  theatre, 
when  It  IB  under  any  other  diraetion,  is  peopled  by 
such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  convtrsingin  a 
language  which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which 
will  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of  mankmd.  But 

thp  {lialnpne  nf  this  anthnr  i«?  often  so  evidently  de- 
termined by  the  incident  which  produces  it,  and  is 
pursued  widi  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to 
have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of  com- 
mon conversation  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love, 
by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and 
every  action  quickened  ur  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover, 
a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable  j  to  entangle  them 
in  contndielory  obligations,  perplex  diem  wilh  oppo- 
sitions of  intcrrst,  and  harass  tncm  with  violence  of 
desires  inconsistent  with  each  other;  to  make  them 
meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony i  to  lUl  their 
mouths  with  hyj)crbolical  jny  and  outrageous  sorrow; 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  liuman  ever  was  distressed  { 
to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered, 
is  the  busincaa  of  a  roc^em  dramatist.  For  this, 
probability  is  violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and 
language  is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many 
passions,  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the 
sum  of  life^  h  has  little  operation  tn  the  dramaa  d  a 
poet,  who  caught  his  iden'r  from  the  living  world,  and 
exhibited  only  what  be  saw  before  him.  Ue  knew 
that  any  oAsT  passion,  as  it  was  re^lar  or  exotbl- 
tant,wnsncanaeorfaqipiiieaaOTadami^.  Chanctaii 
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dras  unple  and  general  were  not  easily  di«crimi- 
nated  and  })rfMerve<l,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept 
his  p«raoQages  more  distinct  from  each  other.  We  mil 
not  say  with  Pope,  that  every  speech  may  be  assigned 
to  the  proper  speaker,  because  many  speeches  there 
W«  which  have  nothing  charactehtticaU  but,  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every  per- 
son, it  will  be  difKcult  to  litid  any  that  can  be  properly 
transferred  from  the  present  possessor  to  another 
claimant.  The  choice  ie  Tight,  when  there  ia  reaeon 
for  choice.  Uther  dramatists  can  only  gain  attrntion 
by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  labuluus 
and  unexampled  CTcdtonce  or  depravity,  as  the  wri- 
ters of  barbarous  romances  invi((orateJ  the  reader  by 
a  giant  and  a  dwarf ;  and  he  that  should  form  his 
expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from 
the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived.  iSbakspeare 
has  no  heroes ;  his  scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men, 
who  act  and  speak  ah  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should 
hinr^^aff  spokeu  or  acted  on  tha  aame  occasion  : 
even  when  the  agency  is  supenwtond,  the  dialogue 
is  level  with  life,  OiIilt  u  riti disguise  the  most 
natural  pasaione  and  moat  freouent  incideatai  to 
ttat  he  who  conteaqililtt  tfiam  w  the  book  mil  not 
kwnrthem  in  thewmld:  Shakspeare  approximates 
liie  remote,  and  fomiltariaes  the  wonderful ;  the  event 
which  he  representa  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were 
possible,  its  efiects  would  probably  be  such  as  he 
nas  a«Higned;  and  it  may  be  aaid,  that  he  has  not 
only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  engenetee, 
but  as  it  would  !)<•  fount!  in  trials  to  which  it  cnnTint 
be  exposed.  Tius  therefore  is  the  praise  of  bhak- 
speare,  tlutthbdiimtethflniiinirof  life;  tiiet  he 
who  haa  roased  his  Imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before  him, 
may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstasies,  by  read- 
ing boman  aantinenta  in  human  language ;  by  eeenea 
from  whieh  a  bennit  may  estioute  die  taueetioiH 
of  the  world,  and  «  ftonimw  fffiMlkt  the  fWgPBM  of 
the  passional 

Hie  •dberence  to  general  naftnre  bee  espoeed  him 
to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  f  rm  the.r  judgments 
upon  narrow  principlea.  Dennis  and  Kymer  think 
hu  Romans  not  amieiently  Roman ;  and  Voltaire 
censures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal.  pPTinic; 
it  offended  that  Sf  enenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  Kbouid 
pbiy  the  buffoon «  and  Voltaire  peihepe  tbinke  de- 
cency ^nolatPfl  when  the  Danish  usurper  i"?  rcpre 
aented  as  a  drunkard.  Jiut  Shakspeare  always 
makes  nature  pradoninete  over  eccidente  t  ami  if  ne 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very  careful 
of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adventitious.  His 
story  requires  Romans  or  kings,  but  he  thinks  only 
on  a«o.  He  knew  tbet  Rome,  like  every  other  city, 
had  men  of  all  dkpoeitkmet  and  wanting  a  bnflfoon, 
he  went  into  tin-  senate-house  fur  th:it  wliicli  tlie  se- 
nate-hoiua  would  certainly  have  afiiorded  him.  He 
wae  ine^^ned  to  ehowan  veurper  and  a  mardecer  not 
only  oflinu^,  b'.it  despicable :  hr  t h err fnre  added  drunk- 
enneas  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  diet  kings  love 
wine  Eke  Other  aaen,  and  that  wine  entte  ite  natural 
power  upon  kings.  The«e  are  the  petty  cavils  of 
petty  minda ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  casual  distinction 
of  country  nod  condition,  aa  a  painter*  eatisfied  with 
the  figure,  neglects  the  drapery.  The  censure  which 
he  has  incurred  by  mixmiij  cumic  and  tragic  scenes, 
aa  It  extends  to  all  his  works,  deserves  more  consi- 
deration. Let  the  £Mt»  be  firat  etated,  and  than  ex- 
amined. 
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Shakspeare's  plays  are  not,  in  die  riffanm  ni 
critical  sense,  either  tragedies  or  cutu^-i  a,  54 
compoaitions  of  a  distinct  kiodi  ezhibituijUdiri 
sute  of  enUunary  natnre,  wluch  psrtakeid  tmni 
evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endlew  iTml' 
proportion  and  innumerable  modes  of  conbiutyi; 
and  expressing  the  course  of  the  world,  in  *kd  k 
loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another;  ia  tih-cb. tt^ 
same  time,  the  reveller  is  hasting  Ui  km  wut.  ui 
the  mourner  burying  hia  friend;  in  which Cfn. 
lignity  of  one  ia  sometimes  d'  fcst-d  by  thf  f:  ' 
another  ;  and  many  mischiefs  and  ntaiiy  UGrs^.' 
done  and  hindered  trilbont  design. 
chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  ca8tialtiea,tkeic3i 
poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom  h»i  » 
scribed,  selected  tome  the  crimee  of  men,  toe 
their  abanrditiee)  some  the  niomentoaa  ncMmh ' 
of  life,  and  some  the  lighter  oceonences;  Msa- 
terrors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gaictit*  of  ymy 
rity.  Thoa  roae  the  two  modea  of  imitatwa  iii 
by  the  namee  of  tragedy  ami  conedy,  coapatta 
iiiti  n  le  l  In  prnmote  different  endsbycotttraryiKS' 
and  considered  as  so  little  allied,  that««^iii» 
cdleet  among  the  Gredta  or  RottUNiiiiibmi 
who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  u-a 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  miod,  but  k  at 
composition.  Almost  all  his  pby$  are  dinii<di» 
tween  serious  and  ludicrous  character*,  aa*!,  a  a 
anccaadve  evalMlaat  of  the  dedgn,  aomeuoB;r. 
dure  ^cnniisness  and  sorrow,  ami  sometiiDttlp^r*!* 
laughter.  That  this  is  a  practice  connaty  i:  * 
ruleaof  oritieiamwill  be  readily  allowed;  btft^' 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticiam  to  lutott.  h 
end  of  writing  is  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poery  *' 
instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  dnoir 
convey  all  the  inatruction  of  tragedy  or  cbw^a 
not  be  deni«].  beeaneeithidndes  both  ta inin» 
tions  of  exhibition,  iti  ]  approaches  nearer  ihnitic 
to  the  appearance  of  life,  ojr  ahowing  hav  gt«»» 
dunatiom  and  elender  deaigna  mav  oronMiiv* 
viatc  one  aiKitlur,  and  the  high  and  tbe  1otci>^ 
rate  in  the  general  system  by  unavoidabkc^ 
nation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  »ae»* 
passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progrctsoin 
that  the  principal  ovont,  being  not  advaaced  br  i  t 
t/radation  of  preparatory  incidents,  want*tfl*a 
power  to  move,  which  coosututes  the  paSrt** 
dramatk  poetry.  Thta  leasoning  ia  so  tfeewa 
it  is  received  aa  true  even  by  those  who  is  d«.j* 
perience  feel  it  to  be  false.  The  inlerchangsM^* 
gled  scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  tbe  iiMsii^' 
cissitudes  ofpaasicm.  Fictaoo  cannot  novn*"^ 
but  that  tbe  attention  maybe  eerily  tiaarfain:* 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasiag  aduo^ 
be  aometimee  interrupted  by  tmwelcooM  f 
let  it  beconaidared  likeariae,  that  ndaachslfvo* 
not  pleasing,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  * 
may  be  the  relief  of  another;  that  differeat  au^'^ 
have  diSerant  babitvdee ;  and  that,  upoa  tk  *^ 
all  pleasure  consists  in  variftv.  ITie  fUyrt*. 
their  edition  divided  our  author's  work*  u»f** 
dies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  aoen  not  tahtx* 
tinguished  the  thre.-  kind^^  by  any  rcTTfnct'* 
tiuiU;  ideas.  .•Vn  action  wliich  ended  haj'pflj^^ 
principal  persons,  however  serious  or  diia**- 
through  it^  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  o^"' 
consuiutcd  a  comedy.   This  idea  of  aeoea^J'*' 
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tinued  long  amongst  usi  ind  plajs  were  written, 

svhich,  by  changing  the  catastrophe,  were  tragedies 
LO'ciay,  and  comedies  to-morrow.  Tragedy  was  not 
n  those  times  a  poem  of  more  general  dignity  or 
ilevation  than  coined}' ;  it  required  only  a  calamitous 
conclusion,  with  u-hich  the  cummon  criticism  of  that 
ige  was  satisfied,  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it  afforded 
n  its  progress.  History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with 
lo  other  than  chronological  succession,  independent 
jn  each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  inlro- 
iuce  or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  always 
irery  nicely  distingtiished  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action  in  the  Iru- 
{edy  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  than  in  the  history 
3f  **  Richard  the  SecwML"  Bat  a  history  might  l>e 
continued  th rough  maiif  jlkfi  Bi  it  had  DO  plan,  it 
lad  no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama, 
Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  the  same;  nn 
interchange  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  hy  which 
the  nund  is  softened  at  one  time  and  axhilarated  at 
another.  But  whatever  be  his  purpose,  whether  to 
ifladdeo  or  depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story,  without 
vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy  and  fa- 
miliar dialogue,  he  never  fails  to  attain  bis  porpoee  { 
u  he  eomnanoi  m,  we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  eilent 
with  (juii  t  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif- 
ference. When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  eritidtms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  yanilh  away. 
The  play  of  "  Hamlet"  is  opened,  wjthout'impropriety, 
hy  two  sentinels;  and,  in  "Othello,"  la^^o  shouts  at 
iira!)antio's  window  Without  injury  to  tbe  scheme  of 
the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modem  audience 
would  not  easily  endure ;  the  character  of  Polontus  is 
seasonable  and  useful ;  and  the  gnve-digxen  them 
"^f'lves  may  he  heard  with  a|»pla«9e. 

Slmkspeare  enj^aged  in  dramatic  poetry  with  the 
world  open  before  bun  ;  the  rute8  of  the  ancients  were 
yet  known  to  few;  the  public  judgment  was  nn- 
formed  ;  he  had  no  example  of  such  fame  as  might 
force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  such  autho- 
litv  a«  miflht  restrain  bis  extravagance :  he  therefore 
indulged  his  natnnd  dbposition,  and  hit  £ep0«ition, 
IS  Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.    In  tra- 
i{edy  he  often  writes  with  great  appearance  of  tod 
sad  study,  what  ia  written  at  hut  "with  little  felicity ; 
fmt  in  his  comic  scenes  he  9f?ems  to  produce,  without 
labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.    In  tragedy  he 
IS  always  struggling  after  eome  oeeanon  to  he  comic, 
')ut  in  comedy  he  seems  to  rcpr^e,  or  to  luxuriate,  as 
in  a  mode  of  th'mking  congenial  to  his  nature.  In 
jus  tragic  scenes  thera  la  alwaya  aometbing  want- 
ing, but  his  comic  scenes  often  surpass  expectation. 
His  comedy  pleases  by  the  thoughts  and  the  lan- 
.ruage,  and  his  tragedy  for  the  greater  part  by  inci- 
ient  and  action.    His  tragedv  scema  to  be  tkill,  his 
wmedy  to  be  instinct.  The  force  of  his  comic  aeenes 
las  sutfered  little  diminution  from  the  changes  made 
^JA  century  and  a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  As 
Ina  penonages  act  upon  principles  arising  from  ge- 
nuine passion,  very  little  modilled  byparticiilar  forms, 
their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  communicable  to  all 
tuius  and  to  all  plaoee;  theyare  natural,  and  there- 
fore durable  ;  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of  per- 
sonal habits  are  only  enperficial  dyes,  bright  and 
pleasing  for  a  KtUe  while,  yet  soon  ntding  to  a  dim 
unt,  without  any  remains  of  former  lustre  ;  but  the 
discriminations  of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  na. 
ture :  they  pervade  the  whole  mmt  and  can  only 
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perish  with  the  body  that  exhibita  tbem.  Tbe  aeet- 

dental  compositions  of  heterogeneous  ith'Jos  are  dis- 
solved by  the  chance  which  combined  them  ;  l)ut  tho 
uniform  aimplieity  of  primitive  ouahties  neither  ad- 
mils  increase  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by 
one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock  always 
continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time,  which  is 
continually  waabing  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other 
poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Sfaak- 
spcare.  If  there  be  in  every  nation  a  style  which  ne- 
ver becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of  pbraaeol<^ 
so  cooaonant  and  congenial  to  tbe  analogy  and  prin* 
ciples  of  its  reiijx'ctive  language  as  to  remain  settled 
and  unaltered;  this  style  is  pruba);ly  to  he  Jiuught  iu 
the  common  intercourse  ot  life,  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  witliout  ambition  of  ele- 
gance. The  polite  are  always  ca.tching  modish  inno-* 
vations,  and  the  learned  depart  from  established 
forms  of  speech  in  hope  of  finilinfr  or  making  better; 
those  who  wish  for  distinction  fur^iake  the  vulvar, 
when  the  vulgar  is  right ;  hut  there  is  a  conversation 
above  groasness  and  below  refinement  where  pro- 
priety resides,  and  where  this  poet  seems  to  have 
gathered  his  comic  dialogue,  lie  is,  therefore,  more 
agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  present  a^e  than  any  other 
antbor  equally  remote,  and  among  hia  other  eieellen- 
cies  deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original 
nuutera  of  our  language. 

Hmmw  ehaenratioaa  are  to  be  eoniidered  not  aa  on* 
cxceptionably  constant,  ljut  as  containing  general  and 
predominant  truth.  Shakspeare's  famUUr  dialogue 
IS  affirmed  to  be  amooth  and  clear,  ]wt  not  wholly 
without  ruggedness  or  difficnlty;  as  a  country  mny 
be  eminently  fruitful,  tiiough  it  has  spolti  unta  tor 
coltivation:  his  characters  are  praised  as  natural, 
though  their  sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and 
their  actions  improbable ;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  spherical,  though  its  aoiftcn  ia  varied  with  protu- 
berances and  oivitiea. 

Shakspeare  with  hie  exedlendea  has  likeirise  finilta, 
and  faults  s  ^flir  icat  to  obscure  and  overwhelm  any 
other  merit.  His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  bo 
imputed  moat  of  the  evil  in  booka  or  in  men.  He 
sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  so  much  more 
careful  to  please  than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to 
write  without  any  moral  purpoae.  From  his  writings 
inrleeil  a  system  of  social  duty  miv  be  selectcil,  for  he 
that  thinks  reasonably  must  tiurik  morally,  but  his 
precepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him;  he 
makes  no  just  distribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor  i?  al- 
way.s  careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapiirobation 
of  the  wicked;  he  carries  his  persons  indiflferently 
through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close  diamisses 
them  without  further  care,  and  leaves  th«r  examples 
to  operate  by  chance.    This  fault  the  barbarity  of  his 
age  cannot  extenuate ;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty 
to  make  the  worid  better,  and  jmtioe  ia  a  virtue  in- 
dependent  on  time  or  place.    'I'ti   jilots  are  often  s.) 
loosely  formed  that  a  very  slight  consideration  may 
improve  diem,  and  ao  eardeaaly  pursued  that  he 
seems  not  aln-ays  fully  to  comprehend  his  own  de- 
sign.   He  omits  oppOTtunities  of  instructing  or  de- 
lighting, which  ^e  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force 
upon  him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitiona 
wnich  would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of  those 
which  are  more  easy.    It  may  be  observed,  that  in 
many  of  his  plays  tne  latter  part  is  evidently  neg- 
lected.   When  be  found  himself  near  the  end  of  his 
work  and  in  vieir  of  his  reward,  be  shortened  the 
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He  tlurffore  remits  his 
eti'urta  where  he  ehoultl  iiiui^t  vigorously  exert  them, 
and  his  catastrophe  h  improhably  produced  or  imper- 
fcrtly  rf])rp'»cnted.    He  liad  no  regard  to  distinc  lion 
of  laac  or  j>lace,  butgiveit  to  one  age  orrml  idn,  with- 
out scruple,  the  cwtom**  instittitions,  ittui  opinions 
of  another,  at  the  expenie  not  only  of  hkelihood,  but 
of  iJossibiUty.   'ITiese  faulte  I'ope  has  endeavoured, 
with  more  zeal  tlian  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his 
imagined  interpolators.    We  need  not  wonder  to  find 
Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when  we  see  the  loves  of 
Thiscus  and  Hippolytn  combined  with  the  Gothic 
mythology  of  fairies.    ShakRpeare,  indeed,  was  not 
the  only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age 
Sidney,  who  wanted  not  the  advantnpcs  of  learning, 
has,  in  his  "  Arcadia,"  confounded  the  pastoral  with 
the  feudal  times ;  the  days  of  innoeenoe,  qaiel,  tnd 
security,  with  those  of  turhulenfc,  violence,  and 
adventure.    In  his  coroic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very 
■uceeesful  when  he  engages  his  characters  in  recipro- 
rations  of  smnrtness,  and  contests  of  sarcasm  ;  their 
jests  are  couiinouly  gru.s,>,  and  their  pleanantry  licen- 
tiooB}  neither  bis  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much 
delicacy,  nor  are  sufficientlv  distinauiahed  from  bis 
clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refinedinannerfl.  Whe- 
ther he  represented  the  real  cnnversrilicm  of  his  time 
is  not  easy  to  determine  {  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  time  of  etateli- 
ness,  formahty,  and  reserve  ;  yet  perhaps  the  relaxa- 
tions of  that  severity  were  not  very  elegant.  There 
mtist,  howtevfv,  have  been  alwaya  tome  modes  of 
pnirtv  preferable  to  othern.  and  a  ^vr;t^r  ought  to 
choose  the  best.    In  tragedy  bis  performance  seems 
constantly  to  be  worse,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The 
effusions  of  passion  which  exigence  forces  out.  are  for 
the  most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but  whenever 
he  solicits  his  invention,  or  ttmnt  hia  faculties,  the 
offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meanness,  tedious- 
ness,  and  obscurity.    In  narration  he  affects  a  dis- 
proportionate pomp  of  liietion,  and  a  wenrisome  train 
of  circumlocution,  and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly 
In  many  words,  which  might  hare  been  more  plainly 
delivered  in  few.    Narration  in  dramatic  poetry  is 
naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  inactive, 
and  obstructa  the  progreaa  of  the  action ;  it  ahonid, 
ihercfore,  always  he  rapid,  and  enlivened  hyfreqtient 
interruption.    Shakspeare  found  it  an  encumbrance, 
and,  instead  of  lightening  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured 
to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 

His  declamations  or  set  speecheti  are  commonly 
eold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  of  na- 
ture ;  when  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragic  writers, 
to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification,  and,  inntcad  of 
inquiring  what  the  occasion  demanded,  to  show  bow 
much  hia  stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  sel- 
dom escapes  without  the  pity  or  resentment  of  bis 
reader.  It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment  which  he  cannot 
well  expreBS,  and  will  not  reject ;  he  struggles  with  it 
a  while,  and  if  it  continueK  Htuhhorn.  comprises  it  in 
words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  disentangled 
and  evolved  by  thoae  who  have  mora  leiaiire  to  bestow 
upon  it.  Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  in- 
tricate the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  image  always 
great  where  the  line  is  bulky ;  the  equality  of  words 
to  ihinRs  is  very  often  neglected,  and  trivial  senti- 
ments and  \ailgar  ideas  disappoint  the  attention  to 
which  they  are  recommendea  by  aonoioaa  epithet* 
and  •wcUiog  figitna. 


But  the  admirers  of  \hh  grcnt  poet  havpnKNtni- 
son  to  complain  vvhen  he  appruache»>  ncartftU)U< 
highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  re^olvwl  to  nri 
them  in  tIi  )LCtion,  and  mollify  lliein  with  tendtf  ettv 
tions  by  the  faU  of  greatness,  lie  dui^  of  iDr.- 
cence,  or  the  crossi  s  uf  love.    What  he  do«  b«tl^ 
soon  ceases  to  do.    He  is  not  long  »oft  andpsi^ 
without  some  idle  conceit  or  contemptible  eqianiB- 
tion.    He  no  sooner  begins  to  move  tii ju  bt  toav 
teracts  himself;  and  terror  and  pity,  as  tbty  mtmf. 
in  the  mind,  are  checked  and  filasted  by  sodteb- 
),'idity.    A  quibble  is  to  Sliaksjieare  what  Inmitc-' 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller ;  he  follosrs  it  at  illtdm- 
tures ;  it  ii  sure  to  lead  htm  mit  of  his  way,  sad  «i 
to  engidf  him  in  the  mire.    It  hri*  s  in  - 
power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fa^tiual^ots  ait  irrh 
sistible.    Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  iirofundity  t-: 
his  disposition,  whether  he  he  enlAr^jin^'  knowit^". 
or  exalting  aflection  ;  w  hether  hi;  hi;  i.muiir.g»i»- 
tion  with  incidents,  or  enchanting  it  in  suspes*.^^ 
but  a  ri'iibble  spring  up  before  him  and  hclea^ttia 
worli  untinifihed.    A  quibble  i«  the  golden  apjfc 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  hiscar«r,a 
stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  Um 
as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight  that  he  wu  GoatestM 
purchase  it  hy  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  proprirty.iic 
truth.   A  quibble  was  to  him,  iudeed,  the  iatalQa^ 
patra  for  w«ich  he  lost  the  world. 

Ills  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  coiMCia- 
are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ;  notbwf  iwr  ^ 
necessary  to  att  the  pruse  whidi  they  txyea,  tit 
tliiit  ilit  changes  of  action  be  "so  prfpsrnl  «tcS< 
uncierstood,  that  the  inctdenU  be  various  iwf- 


ing,  and  the  characters  consistent,  natural,  uA  :^ 
tmct.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and  th^ltW' 
none  is  to  be  sought.  In  hisj  other  woHu  hi  » 
well  enough  preserved  the  unity  of  sctioc  V.  'j 
not.  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  peri^eisdis^nf'' 
larly  unravelled;  he  does  not  endeavoor  10 K4 " 
design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  tb*  ctJc 
of  real  events;  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet  dve^ 
but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  AriaUMle  rtqdm- 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  one  event  is  *'- 
catenated  with  another,  and  the  cooclut><» 
by  easy  consequences.  TTiere  are  pethapt  ww  »• 
cidents  that  mi)j;ht  he  spare'l.  ris  in  other  potUt*''' 
is  much  talk  that  only  fill*  up  Ume  oponibeM^ 
hut  the  general  system  makes  gradual  adnoctf^s^- 
the  enil  of  the  ])lay  is  the  end  of  expertatioft.  1'^^ 
unities  uf  time  and  place  he  has  *ho«D  no  rct*^- 
and  perhaps  a  nearer  v  r  ^  f  the  prindplef  on 
they  stand  will  diminish  their  value,  mdvii^-*, 
from  them  the  veneration  which,  from  tbeti»  * 
Comeille,  they  have  very  gpsneraUy  received,  br  > 
covering  that  they  have  given  mors  tmiilia* 
poet  than  pleastire  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  ol)scr\'ing  the  unitic*  cf  t  r' 
place  arisss  from  the  aup|ioMNl  aecesitf y  of 
the  drama  credible.  The  critics  hold  it  ■spe*^ 
that  an  action  of  months  or  years  can  ^<f  r***'* 
believed  to  |>as8  in  three  hours  i  or  that  tk 
can  suppose  himself  to  nt  ia  the  theabe,  ^  f_ 
bassadors  go  and  return  !i.  tu  ;  n  distant  k:!!*.**:" 
armies  are  levied  and  towns  fiesitgcd,  viL.«  m** 
wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  wbotn  i^T  f ' 
rotirting  his  mistress,  shall  lament  the  aBty-?j|f 
of  his  son.  The  mind  revolts  £romeTideatW»*T^ 
and  fiction  loses  iu  force  when  it  dtpsAi  ' 
resemldanee  of  reality. 
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Fmn      mmm  limitetion  «r  time  neeeiwrtly 

•risen  the  contruclion  of  place.  'l*he  spectator,  who 
knows  ibat  he  saw  the  drat  act  Alexandria,  cannot 
snppose  that  he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance 
to  which  the  dragons  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a 
time,  have  transported  him  ;  he  knows  with  certainty 
t  hat  he  has  not  cbmged  his  place,  and  he  IcMwa 
that  place  cannot  change  itself;  tlint  whiit  was  a 
house  cannot  hecome  a  plain  ;  Uiui  w  liai  was  Thehes 
can  never  be  Persepolis.  Such  is  the  triumphant 
langaage  witli  which  a  critic  exulte  over  the  misery 
of  an  irregular  po«t,  and  exults  commonly  without 
resistance  or  reply.  It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him, 
by  the  authority  of  Shakitfieare,  that  he  asauuies,  as 
an  nnqaeetionable  principle,  a  poeitidtt  which,  while 
his  hrerith  is  fonnintf  it  into  words,  hh  understand- 
ing pronounces  to  be  fiaise.  It  is  false  that  any  re- 
preaentttion  ii  mietaken  for  reriit7«  that  any  dnunatic 
fable  in  its  materiality  was  ever  crctlihle,  or,  for  a 
single  moment,  was  ever  credited.  The  objection 
arising  from  the  impossibility  of  poeaing  the  iint 
hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  next  at  Komc,  supposes, 
that  when  the  play  o^ens  the  spectator  real  1^' imagines 
himself  at  Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to 
the  theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 
Ifi'es  iu  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely 
fae  tlmt  imagines  this  may  imagine  more.  He  that 
can  take  thestageat  one  timefor  Uie  palace  of  the  Ptole. 
mie8,  may  take  it  in  half  an  boar  for  the  promontory 
of  Actiuin.  nelusion,  if  delusion  be  admitted,  has 
no  certain  limitation  i  if  the  spectator  can  be  ooce 
{lerenwled  that  hie  old  aeqnaintanee  are  Alexander 
and  Caesar,  that  a  room  illuini.i  iti  1  wirh  candles  is 
Che  plain  of  Pharsalia  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  be 
ie  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the  reaeh  of  reaeon 
(if  of  Inilh,  and  from  thehei^'hts  of  pmyiyrcan  poetry 
niay  despise  the  circumscriptions  ot  lerr ei«cnai  nature. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in 
ecstacy  should  count  thp  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should 
not  be  a  century  in  iliui  calenture  of  the  brain  that 
can  make  the  stage  a  field.  Tho  truth  is,  that  the 
ntectators  are  always  in  their  senses,  and  know,  from 
the  first  act  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage, 
and  that  the  players  are  only  players.  They  come  to 
hear  a  certain  number  of  lioea  recited  with  Just  ges- 
tnre  and  elegant  modulation.  The  line*  rdateto 
irne  :i  *ion,  and  an  action  must  he  in  some  place; 
but  tike  different  actions  that  complete  a  story  may  be 
in  plaeea  Tery  remote  from  each  other;  and  where  is 
the  absurdity  of  allowing  that  space  to  represent  tn  t 
Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to 
Im  oeitiier  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modern  theatre? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may 
*>e  exteailed ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapses 
'or  the  most  part  between  tiM  aeti;  for,  of  so  much 
jf  the  action  as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical 
iuration  is  the  same.  If,  in  the  fir^t  act,  prepara- 
ions  fur  war  against  Mithridates  are  represented  to 
M  made  in  Rome,  the  event  of  the  war  may,  without 
tbaurdity,  be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as  hap. 
Mning  in  Pontus  ;  we  know  that  tliere  m  neither  ^^  ir 
lorpreparation  for  war;  we  know  that  we  are  neither 
n  Rome  nor  Pontua ;  Aat  nmther  Mithridatea  nor 
Lucullus  are  before  us.  The  dratna  exhibits  hucccs- 
uve  ifnitattons  of  successive  actions,  and  why  may 
sot  the  second  imitation  reprMentan  oetioo  that  hap- 
pened years  after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with 
t  that  notiuiig  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene? 
lime     of  all  modM  of  txMtonce,  moat  obeequioua 
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to  the  imagination ;  n  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  eon* 
ceived       lI  nf  li<nirs.     In  coutemplulion  w^ 

easiiy  contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and  therefore 
willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see 
their  imitation. 

N'oltaira  expresses  his  wonder  that  our  author's 
extravagancies  are  endured  by  a  nation  which  has 
Heenthetragedy  of  "Cato."  Lethim  be  answered,  that 
Addison  speaks  the  language  of  poeis,  and  Shak- 
speare  of  men.  We  find  in  "  Cato"  innuraenble 
beauties  whirh  pnamour  ns  of  its  author,  Initwesee 
nothing  tnat  acquaints  us  with  human  s>cntimcnts  or 
human  actions;  we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the 
noblest  progeny  a-bich  judgment  pronagates  by 
conjunction  with  learning;  but  '•Othello"  is  the 
vijjorous  and  vivacious  offsprinj?  of  observation  im- 
pregnated by  genius.  "Cato"  affords  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy, 
elevated,  and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and  fears com- 
mnnicale  no  vibration  to  the  heart ;  the  composition 
refers  us  only  to  the  writer ;  we  proiMWnca  tM  nauM 
of  Cato,  but  we  think  on  Addison. 

Tile  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a  gar- 
den accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted,  varied 
with  shades,  and  scented  with  dowers;  the  com- 
position of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in  which  oaks  ex* 
tend  their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  inter- 
spersed sometimes  vvith  weeds  and  brambles,  and 
sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses; 
filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp^  and  gratifying 
the  mind  with  endless  diTsraity.  Other  poets  dis- 
play  cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  minutely  iinished, 
wrought  into  shape,  and  polished  into  i)rightnesa. 
Shakspeare  opens  a  nune  which  containa  gold  end 
•  liainnn  k  in  inexhaustible  plenty,  though  clniiilrd 
by  mcrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and  mingled 
with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

The  <ionnet8  of  Shakspeare  have  been  justly  ad- 
mired by  every  person  capable  of  appreciating  their 
exquisite  pathos  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  we  can* 
not  <lo  belter  than  close  the  present  article  by  select- 
ing two  of  his  sonnets,  the  first  devoted  to  truth,  and 
the  last  to  lovsi,  bolh  of  which  are  iimiTRllsd  in  their 
character. 

"  O  now  nraeli  nior«  doth  bi>itutT  brantfoos  Sffsi 

By  that  (irMt  oraMBCat  whlcn  truth  doth  givel 
Tli«  rote  looks  Ikir.  but  fairer  we  It  deem. 

For  that  ■wt  »i  r>.'<nir  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker  Id     in  tart  full  as  deep  a  dye 

A<  the  pM-rfiimnl  tincture  of  the  ruaea, 
Ilxiit;  nil  mK-h  ttiurns,  and  play  aa  wantnnir 

9umm)-r'<i  brciith  their  masked  bud  dbdosaa; 
But.  for  I  -  ir  '.iriiii'  duly  it  their ahow. 

They  live  unwooed,  uud  uureapected  fade; 
Die  tn  thenitelrea.   8 west  rom  do  DOt  xi: 

or  their  tweet  deathi  u«  aWMtest  odonrt  made: 


1.0TK. 

'*  Let  me  not  to  the  nnarri»i;e  of  true  miiul* 

Ailrait  itni<eiliiTU'ntii.    Love  U  not  lov»! 
Which  aUvra  when  it  ultiTiUmi  flnils. 

Or  beiida  with  the  ri'iiiuver  ti»  fvinure; 
O  no  !  it  it  nn  pviT-ri\>'il  ni^rk 

That  looka  on  tempeat*  and  it  never  ahaken ; 
It  la  the  sUr  le  amy  wwderins  bMk,.  .  .  ^ 

Wliote  woHh'snnliiMnra.  atthotuth  hii  height  he  t^keo. 
Lore 'I  net  Time's  fool,  thougli  roay  lip*  aud  cheeks 

Within  hit  bendinx  aickle'a  compass  cuim' ; 
Ijove  alters  not  with  his  brief  Jiours  and  we«'ke. 

But  bears  it  twit  e»en  to  the  edge  of  d 
U  tbia  be  ertor,  ud  upon  tn*  prov'd. 

1  aefcr  wxlW  aor  no  mnn  cr«r  Mtcd." 

3Na 
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SHARP.  WILLIAM. 


The  autograph  of  Rhakspeare,  represented  beneath, 
has  appended  to  it  the  celebrated  "  quintin  seal." 


SHARP,  WILLIAM,  a  modem  enffraver  of  (jreat 
skill  and  eminence  in  his  art,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
);fun-maker  residing  in  the  Minories,  where  young 
Sharp  was  born,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1740.  His 
father  early  discovered  hia  taste  for  drawing,  and 
therefore  apprenticed  hia  son  to  Mr.  Longate,  an 
artist  who  practised  what  is  technically  called  bright 
eng^ving.  At  the  expiration  of  his  engagement, 
Mr.  Shar))«  married,  and  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account. 

About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  John 
Kaye  Sherwin,  from  whom  he  no  doubt  derived  much 
information.  At  one  period  he  had  almost  concluded 
an  engagement  with  8herwin  as  an  assistant ;  but  a 
difference  occurring,  the  negotiation  wa«  broken  off. 
After  a  few  years  of  experience,  as  his  powers  deve- 
loped. Sharp  began  to  feel  himself  capable  of  higher 
works  than  had  hitherto  occupied  his  attention,  and 
one  of  hia  first  essays  in  the  superior  branch  of  his 
art,  was  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  old  Hon  Hector,  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of 
that  fortress  for  about  thirty  years,  engrave  from  it  a 
small  quarto  plate,  and  expose  the  prints  for  sale  in 
his  window.  This  was  a  firm,  and  successful,  and 
satisfactory  step,  made  on  sure  ground  ;  for  the  prints 
of  the  lion  sold  well.  He  accordingly  left  Bartholo- 
mew Lane  about  the  year  17H2,  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vauxhall,  where  he  began  to  engrave  for  the 
"Novelist's  Magazine."  after  the  designs  of  Stot- 
hard ;  contributed  a  plate  to  Southwell's  folio  Bit>le, 
and  soon  after  undertook  more  important  works. 

Here  he  was  the  neighbour  and  occasional  asso* 
ciate  of  John  Browne,  the  dislingui.shed  etcher  of 
landscape,  and  of  the  ingenious  and  philosophical 
Wilson  Lowry ;  and  here,  at  his  mature  age,  and  in 
the  prime  of  his  faculties,  he  performed  some  of  those 
laborious  works  which  will  long  remain  an  honour  to 
him.  His  admirable  portrait  of  John  Hunter,  after 
Reynolds ;  his  not  less  admirable  Doctors,  or  Fa- 
thers (as  it  is  sometimes  termed),  of  the  primitive 
church  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  after  Guido,  the  former  one  of  the  finest 
portrait,  the  latter  one  of  the  finest  historical,  en- 


gravings in  the  world,  were  both  Mecuted  to  it 
small  house  which  he  occupied  near  Vauxhall  Un 
was  completed  West's  Landing  of  Kin^  Cbaikitk 
Second,  which  Woollett,  at  his  demise,  bd 
unfinished  ;  and  here  were  performed  stveral  au« 
works  of  merit. 

About  this  period  his  brother  died  soneirfaii 
expectedly  at  (libraltar,  and  he  became  ponewi^ 
some  property,  which  enabled  him  to  exMntt  ci 
publisli  for  himself  some  of  those  work«  from  ii, 
vator  Rosa,  Domenichino,  and  others  of  the  oidW' 
ters  of  high  character,  from  the  celebraud  colkna 
of  the  late  Mr.  Udney,  which,  in  contributing  to  u 
extension  of  their  fame,  has  established  his  owt.  b 
now  effected  his  removal  from  Lambeth  totM 
larger  house  in  Charles  Street,  near  the  MiddoH 
hospital,  and  indulged  himself  in  new  social  cono' 
ions,  and  a  somewhat  more  expensive  moderfli. 

The  exact  time  when  his  mind  began  to  bt  a- 
vaded  by  opinions  respecting  the  animal  migatiia 
of  Mesmer,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Theasd 
delusion  under  which  he  laboured  was,  probiblr.K 
the  result  of  a  moment :  nor  is  it  the  datM  of  eroa 
of  thin  kind,  but  the  facts  themselves,  that  «» 
terestinff. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  tlortmei^ 
Emanuel  Swedenburg,  and,  on  the  suhjfct  of  ^ 
siognomy,  Mr.  Sharp's  notions  were  \"ery  tcacn 
He  had  been  induceii  to  entertain  a  belief  that  fW 
man's  countenance  had  depicted  on  it  the 
ance  of  some  bird  or  beast,  to  the  characUrof'bci 
his  natural  disposition  bore  a  resembUnce.  Hatt 
in  those  whose  dispositions  were  generous  lade* 
rageous,  he  thought  he  could  discover  the  likoiw  * 
a  lion;  in  those  who  were  fierce,  that  of  CftOA 
eagles.  He  made  no  scruple  in  the  personal  »pf* 
priation  of  these  resemblances ;  and  his  compmMi 
were  sometimes  highly  humorous. 

Mr.  Sharp's  professional  fame  was  widely  ip* 
on  the  continent,  and  wherever  else  the  r*j^  «f «« 
have  extended.  Foreign  institutions  of  art  wlifto 
respected  his  merits,  that  he  was  elected  a  a*** 
of  the  imperial  academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  th«  At 
toral  academy  of  Bavaria.  Both  these  djploMi^ 
received  in  the  year  1814.  It  was  his  own  faah  'j 
he  was  not  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  *'li 
oivn  country.  The  fact  was  shortly  thw:— Ski? 
had  solicited  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  be  aUowii  b 
engrave  his  celebrated  picture  painted  for4«» 
press  of  Russia,  of  the  infant  Herculea  tXnt^ 
the  serpent.  This  proposition  was  favourable 
tained  by  the  president,  who,  in  conver&ati** 
fered  to  recommend  Sharp  as  an  associate  e«fW» 
of  the  royal  academy.  But  Sharp,  full  of  ll*  **" 
nour  of  hia  own  j)rofe8sion,  rejected  the  offer.  «* 
ly  espousing  the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Stnaft 
Woollett,  Hall,  and  other  eminent  chalcopipk* 
who  considered  their  art  slighted  by  their  not  k<C 
allowed  to  become  royal  academicians. 
cumstance,  in  its  turn,  offended  Sir  Joshua  BfjfB"* 
who,  on  Sharp  again  waiting  on  him  about  eigi*- 
ing  the  picture  of  Hercules.  ga\'e  him  a  coW  nr'> 
tion,  and  informed  him  that  the  picture  had 
engaged  by  Mr.  Boydell.  He  made  tiro  of  t** 
removals  of  his  residence  before  he  finally 
ated  at  Chiswick;  first,  from  Charles  Street,  M^-^ 
sex  Hospital,  to  a  smaller  house  in  Titchfielii  M-'^ 
where  he  engraved,  or  at  least  completed,  his  ^'^ 
plate  after  Copley,  of  the  scene  before  Gibralur.* 
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the  morning  of  the  27th  of  November,  1781,  one  of 
(he  proudeBt  in  Uie  umaU  of  war;  when  the  Spanish 
floating  batteries  were  destroyed,  and  British  mag- 
nanimity shared  with  British  valour  in  the  honours 
of  the  victory.  From  Titchfield  Street  lie  removed 
to  Acton,  keeping  an  apartment*  which  he  occasion- 
alJy  occapieff,  in  London  Street,  Fitzroy  Scjuare; 
and  from  Acton  he  removed  to  Chiswick,  where  he 
had  not  resided  long  before  h«  was  attacked  by 
dropsv  in  the  elw«t»  wueh  termiaated  hit  life  al  tlw 
age  of  seventy-foar,  OD  ibe  monuDg  of  Sunday,  the 
3&th  of  July. 

SHARP,  JAMES.— This  celebrated  prekte  was 

a  native  of  Banffshire*,  ami  horn  in  I6i8.    He  was 
early  destined,  by  his  family,  for  the  miutatry.  With 
this  view  he  was  placed  at  the  Marischal  college  in 
Aberdeen,  hnt,  objecting  to  t^kr  the  '*  solemn  leamie 
and  covenant,  '  quitted  the  university,  and  came  to 
i^nidon.   During  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  obtained  a  professorship  in  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew's.    His  eloquence  and  re- 
putation caused  him  to  be  selected,  by  the  moderate 
pieebjrteriaa  party  in  ScoUaad,  to  advocate  their 
nose  with  like  |mCeetor,  Cttnnwell,  a^ahitt  the  de. 
mands  of  the  more  rijfid  Calvinists  ;  and  l.(  sub- 
eeqoeatly  sent  to  Breda,  by  Monk,  for  the  purpose 
of  pioenring  the  eanction  m  Charles  II.  to  the  pro- 
posed settlimnt  nf  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scot- 
land.   He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  delivered  to 
some  of  the  ministers  of  Edtnbnrgh  a  letter  bom  the 
king,  in  which  the  latter  promised  to  protect  the 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  "  as  it  ih 
settled  by  law."  The  deigy.  aaderttanding  this  de- 
claration in       ohvious  sense,  were  satisfied;  hnt  it 
.•subsequently  appeared  that  Sharp  had  in  view  to 
i^ubvert  the  church  government,  which  he  affected 
to  maintain,  pleading  to  the  friends  of  episcopacy 
that  this  letter  would  pledge  the  king  to  nothing,  as 
the  parliament  had  only  to  entaljlish  episco]>acy  to 
transfer  the  pledge  of  the  monarch  to  its  support. 
The  presbytery  being  aceorffinffly  overtwnea  by 
parliaiiicnl.  Sliai  p  v  as  re  warded  with  the  primacy. 
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and  appointed  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  i'he 
wanton  enieltiee  iriitdi  fouowed,  confirmed  the  hor- 


ror  entertained  apainst  him,  nnrl  raised  the  fury  of 
some  of  his  more  bigoted  opponents  to  attempts 
against  hit  life.  In  I67S  he  narrowly  escaped  as- 
sassination from  the  hanfl  of  .Tnrr!c«!  Mitchell,  an  Pn- 
ihusiast,  who  was  some  time  after  tai<pn  and  executed. 
%.  eimilar  attempt,  the  following  year,  was  more  suc- 
•c^sful.  His  carriage  in  which  he  was  travelling  on 
»Iagus  Muir,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Andrew's, 
m  the  3rd  May,  1679.  was  met  by  some  fanatics, 
leaded  by  John  Balfour  of  Burley.  who  were  wait- 
ig^  there  to  intercept  a  servant  of  the  archbishop's, 
amed  Carmichael.  To  tempers  thus  heated  by 
ioaticism,  the  appearance  of  the  archbishop  himself 
•a«  deemed  a  sifn  of  the  intention  of  Providence  to 
jbetitute  a  more  important  victim;  and,  regardle^^s 
f  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  they 
raarifed  him  from  his  carriage,  and  des^iatchvd  him 
ith  their  i;words,  with  which  they  inflicted  no  less 
an  twenty-two  wounds. 

SHARP.  GRANVILLE,  was  bom  at  Durham,  in 
ovember  1735.  Hnrlv  in  life  he  left  his  n^itivp  city, 
lere  bis  education  had  been  but  superhciai,  anil, 
,vingr  vepairsd  to  London,  was  bound  apprentice 

n  linen-draper  of  the  name  of  Halsey,  a  quaker, 
lid  in  K      Great  Tower  UilL   On  the  death  of  his 


master  he  was  "  turned  over  to  a  presbytenan,  or 
rather,  as  he  was  more  properly  called,  an  indepen- 
dent ;"  he  afterwards  lived  "  with  an  Irish  papist ;" 
and  also  with  "another  person,  who  had  no  religion 
at  all."    In  consequence  of  his  controversies  with  a 
Socinian,  Granville  about  this  period,  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue;  while  he  learned 
Hebrew  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  able  todis* 
pute  with  a  learned  Jew.   In  1758  he  obtained  a 
•nbordinate  appointnient  in  dieordnaneo^iffice;  and 
in  1765  engai^f  1  in  u  literary  controversy  with  Dr. 
Kennicott,  the  learned  publisher  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.   Nearly  at  the  tame  time  "  hie  attention  was 
directed  by  chance  to  the  sufferings  of  a  rnrp  of 
men  who  had  long  been  the  sport  and  victims  of 
European  avarice.    In  the  first  momenta  of  his  ac- 
tion he  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  relief 
of  a  miserable  felluw-crealiire,  struggling  with  dis- 
ease and  extreme  indigence;  but  sudi  was  then,  un- 
der  heaven,  the  wid^y  increasing  spirit  of  social 
charity,  that  England  was  destined  shortly  to  lie- 
hold  (and  to  be  nerself  the  scene  of  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle)  a  private  and  powerless  individual 
standing  forward,  at  the  divine  excitement  of  mercy, 
to  rescue  those  whom  the  force  of  disj2[raceful  custom 
injuriously  boimd  in  chains ; — to  see  him,  when  op- 
poeed  in  his  benevolent  eSbrts,  arm  himself  by  the 
study  of  our  laws,  to  assert  the  unalteral-!!  course  of 
justice,  and  for  that  end  prepare  to  resist  tlie  formi- 
dable decisions  of  men  who  had  filled  the  highest 
stations  in  nur  roiirts  of  judicature;  maintaining  his 
ground  agamst  them  with  unanswerable  arguments, 
and  finally  overthrowing  the  influence  of  authorita- 
tive, but  uniii«t  n;)!ni(>n«; — nn  event  nOt  more  glori- 
oua  to  the  mdividual  inmscit  than  to  our  country's 
constitution,  of  which  it  demonstrated  the  mild  and 
liberal  spirit,  friendly  to  every  consideration  that  can 
be  augKested  for  the  benefit  of  mankind."  Jona- 
than Strong,  an  African,  originally  a  slave  to  Mr. 
David  Lisle,  a  lawyer  of  Barfaadoes,  was  brought  to 
England  by  his  master,  who,  after  treating  him  widi 
great  brutality,  and  reducing  the  poor  wretch  to  a 
state  that  rendered  him  useless,  actually  turned  him 
adrift  in  the  street.    By  the  united  cars  of  Mr. 
Granville  Sharp  and  his  brother  William,  the  negro 
was  restored  to  health,  and  placed  in  service;  but 
on  beii^  seen  in  his  improved  condition,  by  hit 
(juondam  master,  he  was  seized,  and  earned  to  the 
Poultry  Compter,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  and  finally  obtained  his  Ubw- 
ty,  notwithstanding  a  challenge  had  been  ddivend 
and  a  law-suit  commenced. 

Perceiving  that  on  this  occasion  the  current  of 
legal  opinion  ran  stronglv  against  bim,  and  that  even 
his  own  proiiBsdonal  adnsers  doubted  the  justice  of 
his  arguments,  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  himself,  for  nearly 
two  years,  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  so  far,  at  leasts 
as  concerned  the  liberty  of  person  in  British  sabjectt. 
'Hiis  gave  rise  to  a  tract  "  On  the  Injustice  of  Tole- 
rating Slavery  in  England,"  in  whicn  he  combated 
the  opinions  of  a  York  and  a  Talbot,  by  the  authority 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  w!io  maintains  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  His  success  was  complete.  Mean- 
while his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Granville  WMer,  strongly 
and  repeatedly  ))ressed  his  nephew  to  enter  into  holy 
orders  ;  and  at  the  same  time  offered  to  resign  a  hv« 
ing  of  3()0/.  per  annum  in  his  favour:  but  thiawaa 
repeatedly,  yet  respectfully  dechned. 
His  next  exploit  which  occtinvd  in  1768,  was  to 
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bring  an  action,  and  reacne  from  tiavi  i  y  in  Barba- 
do«B»  tl  feanle  slave  of  the  name  of  llyla!«,  who  had 
been  kidna|>pe(],  ul(en  from  her  huKbanil,  and  sent 
thiiUer.    Notwithstandinfi^  this  decision,  "a  black 
f  irl,  the  property  of  J.  B.,  eleven  years  of  age,  who 
is  extremely  bandy.  Sec,"  was  actually  advertised  for 
sale,  in  one  of  the  London  newspapers,  during;  the 
course  of  the  very  next  year!    At  no  groat  distance 
«f  time.  %  tkird  eaia  of  enonnoua  oppreasion  came 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Shairp,  who,  at  lihe  request 
and  at  tVie  expense  of  Mrs.  Rank"*,  mother  to  the  late 
Sir  Jotepb,  tcleaaed  Tbomaa  Lewis,  an  African, 
who  had  been  forriMj  carried  on  board  •  tbip  in  the 
pDwus,  to  be  trnri'-jiortcil  to  Jamaica,  by  means  of 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.   An  action  waa  brouchi  by 
Mvtended  owner,  but  a  jury,  by  an  tmiotiiiow 
veniiet,  didand  "Ikat  Iw 


no  ptopertf  is 


Abevt  thivpettod  it  beenae  evident  thM,  ■Itboogb 

acveral  verdicts  had  been  actually  obtained  in  fa^tjur 
of  African  slaves,  their  general  light  to  freedom  in 
Eaffland  was  still  an  unaetded  question,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  fliTrtnitions  of  opinion,  and  not  as 
yet  solemnly  recognised  by  the  lan-g.  At  length  the 
case  of  James  Somerset  occurred,  who  had  been 
brought  over  from  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Charles  Stewart, 
and- on  leaving  hia  service  was  seised  unawares,  and 
•hipped  for  tlutt  ialand.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sharp 
recL•i^■r;J  the  most  generous  oflfer  of  professional  as- 
aiBtancc  ou  the  part  ot  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  distin- 
gniabed  himtelf  greatljr  hf  hie  very  judicious,  appo- 
site, and  learned  arguments  against  the  legal  exist- 
ence of  slavery  rn  England.  On  February  7th, 
1772,  this  cause  was  brought  on  before  the  k>rd 
clkief  juatiee  Mansfield,  assisted  by  the  justices 
Ashton,  Willes,  and  Ashhurst;  and  after  two  ad- 
journments, and  the  bearing  of  five  counsel,  the 
•eijeants  Davy  and  Glynn,  with  Meaara.  Manafield, 
Hargrave,  and  Alleyne,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have 
most  generously  decHned  fees  on  this  occasion,  the 
BCgro  w«i  daecbarg^*  on  the  principle,—"  That  as 
■oon  at  my  d«ve  tet*  hit  foot  on  Bngbsh  ground, 
he  becomes  free." 

The  noblo  conduct  pursued  by  the  aubject  of  our 
■lemoir  prodvced  a  ktting  frteodahip  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Foihergill,  a  most  amiable  and  numane  phy- 
aician,  who  reaided  in  London.  It  alto  occasioned 
a  eorreefNNMlence  with  Anthony  Beregel»  who  was 
labouring  to  extirpate  slavery  In  North  America ; 
and,  indeed,  to  the  honour  of  the  quakers,  they 
hava  lince  refeaacd  idl  the  bondmen  in  their  service 
from  captivity,  and  retained  them  in  the  character  of 
hired  servants.  In  1772  we  find  Mr.  G.  Sharp  in- 
teresting himself  in  behalf  of  the  Caribba  in  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent's,  whose  chief  crime,  it  is  here 
hinted,  consisted  in  having  better  laudti  than  their 
white  neifbboon.  On  the  unhappy  dispute  taking 
place  between  the  parent  country  and  her  mloni^'s. 
Ke  declared,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Franklin,  tiiat  in 
h'\n  opinion  "  the  Britiah  parliament  had  no  right  to 
innkt'  any  laws  whatever,  binihng  on  the  colonies; 
and  that  tbe  king  (not  the  king,  lords,  and  enmmons, 
«>llectively)  is  their  sovereign;  and  that  the  king, 
with  their  respectire  parliament,  is  their  only  legis- 
lator." Nor  dill  he  stop  liere;  for  so  conscientious 
was  be,  that  on  hearing  of  the  first  battle  in  America, 
and  finding  that  a  large  demand  had  been  made  on 
his  olfice  for  ordnance  stores,  he  resigned  his  situation 
at  iha  boaidi  tha  miaxf  «f  which  had  beea  lately 


augmented,  altbongh  nearly  the  whole  of  lu 
mony  had  been  expended  in  acta  of  beneficntcr 

Time  was  now  found  for  various  btervy  piAis- 
tions  ;  the  piincipal  of  theae  were,  a  little  awl  n- 
titled  "  A  Short  Introduction   to  Vocal  Meir' 
"Remarks  concerning  the  Encroachiasnts  m  ib 
River  Thames,  near  MiHiam  Yard  ;**  a  tnci  acMt 
duelling;  "A  Declaration  of  the  Peojile"»  Ni.- 
Rigbt  tofiihara  in  the  l^islature  i"  and  a  "Fluk 
the  Gradoal  Abolition  af  Slvacry  ia  the  Odnia* 
Nor  had  his  unwearied  perforiiinfir?  of  dutificf  r 
kind  precluded  an  attention  to  bis  favounte  ponu' 
of  acienee  and  taste,  or  the  eMrciaeof  dMSBtias 
which  enabled  him  to  prosecute  tbera.  Tliecokfrv 
tioo  of  musical  learning  was  customary  in  Mr.Sta;  • 
ftasily.   He  Innself  lored  the  theevy  aad  mm 
the  jvi  aotico  of  music  as  adapted  to  profes&ijwalf"? 
poses.    He  waa  not,  nor  did  he  aim  at  bang,  i  ^ 
f»l  perfofmert  ttd  the  moat  etndied  execntioii  sm 
lilin  little  pleasure.    Singing  and  plajinftto: 
were  his  favourite  recreations ;  and  he  plajtd  c-i 
common  English  flute,  clarionet,  hautboy,  sad  i  f' 
flute.     He  IkuI  ronstnicttd,  if  n'  t  inrentf J,  ^ '.-c 
with  two  rows  ot  slrinjrs,  called  a  tra verie  ur,  i 
which  he  aceomiNmied  hia  own  voice  in  mgoi  ^ 
the  Sunday  evening  concerts,  which      r  bki-J* 
nately  at  the  bouses  «f  bia  brotlier-,  Ji2«  la 
William,  he  beat  the  kettle-dnuna.  'ihettm<:r^ 
consisted  wholly  of  performances  of  sacred  bs*s 
which  voices  and  instrumeuls  were  united  t»Wii 
the  praiaea  of  the  Supreme  Being.  'Die  fuuh  m 
was  augmented  by  the  gratuitous  asaittneti  * 
most  eminent  ]irofe8sional  performers. 

In  1776  commenced  Mr.  Sharp's  acqiuiBt»ia*>^ 
General  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  ihsMi«(i 
Georgia,  in  consequence  of  the  peniasl  e(  "A*' 
of  retribution."   A  friendship  was  now  forart > 
lasted  through  life,  and  extended  toths«iii«««i^ 
latter,  tvho  bequeathed  to  btni  a  naaor  ia  E«b  ^ 
the  war  with  the  colonies  had  now  taken  i  *  ' 
tum^  seamen  of  all  descriptions  were  freqanu;  >f 
from  then*  farailws^  bodi  on  land  antlusK>  i* 
excited  the  attention  and  aroused  the  iodifBH"-'^ 
otu*  patriot,  who  exerted  himself  powerfnllricb* 
of  "  impiessed  citiiens.'^  In  omseqacnce  c:  v  » 
fluencc  and  information,  the  corponitron  d  U** 
interposed  in  behalf  of  one  of  ks  freemcB,  ts^^ 
ally  obtained  his  liberation,  after  aa  s|fNlt>« 
court  of  king's  bench.    In  1733  it  appear* ti<  '. 
negroes  "  had  been  thrown  alive  ioi**  the  to-  ^' 
on  board  an  Bngliah  slave-ship."  Thi*  ' 
the  master,  under  pretext  that  he  miaht  k  jfetr-^ 
for  want  of  water;  and  he  accordingly  de»ini«;^l 
most  sickly  of  his  cargo.    On  his  return  t» 
the  owners  of  the  ship  claimed  from  the  iwuBs^j 
full  value  of  those  drowned  slaves;  l>ul  t^** 
dented  the  existence  of  the  alleged  nee«iat»«* 
rniirf  of  justice;  and  this  content  of  peoPaT^: 
re.st  brought  to  light  a  sc  ene  of  horna  \«vS^  < 
is  })ainfal  to  relate  that  Mr.  Sharp  f»il«i  » ''^ 
tempt  to  try  Luke   Collingwood,  the  aes^^ 
of  the  »bip,  for  murder,     lu  1786  ^ 
with  Others,  in  a  plan  for  settling  a  colocyi;^ 
negroes  and  people  of  colour  at  Siena  ** 
partly  from  the  disputes  among  the 
partly  firom  the  badness  of  the  climate,  tad, 
consequence  of  being  twice  plundered  by t^'"^ 
this  did  not  prow  a  flonriahing  imlitntiao. 
mat,  indaedt  inUfpoaed*  and  an]>pi7 
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(granted  ;  but  the  undertakers  were  obliged  at  lenKlh 
to  relinquish  their  ptojeet,  after  a  severe  loss.  This 
ill-fated  cokMif  WM  aoeorduigly  wunadend  U»  the 
crown. 

In  1787  a  society  was  formed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  between  the  colonies  of  Enfjland  anil  the 
cuaiit  of  Africa,  lu  hia  capacity  of  chairman,  our 
worthy  and  venerable  patriot  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  recurred  to  delays  and  prom'uws,  but 
ejected  nothing.  The  boon  was  reserved  for  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville ;  and 
it  is  here  obeerved  of  the  former*  that  thii  great  man 
expreseed  himself  thus  on  hie  death-bed:  "Two 
things  I  wish  earnestly  to  see  accomplished ;  peace 
with&irope,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  i 
but,  of  the  two,  I  wish  more  ^«  tetter."  On  re- 
ceiving intelliiTCJiCL-  tliat  tin-  aliolition  bill  had  passed 
both  bouses  of  Darliament,  Mr.  Sharp  is  said  to  have 
imm«3iatel7  Mleo  on  hi*  kneee,  and  piously  poured 
forth  hi^  devo'iiin  anrl  ^;rnti*urln  to  his  Creator. 

In  17dU  the  hnit  Bible  society  was  instituted,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  '*  oppoeing  the  npid  decay  of 
piety  an  I  religion  and,  on  this  occasion,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  took  an  active  and  decided  part. 
"We  next  find  him  avbaeribinK  to  the  London  so- 
ciety for  prnmnting  Christianity  amonsf  the  Jews ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  displayed  any  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  seal  on  this  occasion.  It  was  far 
otlierwi'^e  in  respect  to  tlie  African  institntion,  of 
which  he  became  a  warm  aud  eAicienC  member.  He 
considered  that  society  as  tending  greatly  to  promote 
htimmity  and  civilization  amon^  a  people  rendered 
barbarous  by  a  vile  and  uerfidious  traffic  in  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  be  devoted  his  pen,  hie  time, 
and  his  fortune,  to  fonn'ard  so  laudable  a  purpose. 
He  waa  accordingly  chosen  one  of  the  directors,  and 
contributed  not  a  little,  by  his  name  and  exertions,  to 
ensure  its  prosjierity.  His  conduct  as  chairman  of 
the  protestant  union  is  not  so  Ukely,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  to  obtain  general  approl>atiun.  He  opposed 
the  system  of  popery,  as  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  genuine  liberty  ;  and,  accordingly,  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  Roman  catholic  quen. 
tion,  the  olyeet  of  which  waa  to  extend  the  rights  and 
ftwnehiie*  of  our  fellow-aubjecte  in  Irdand. 

Atlen^yth,  after  a  short  illness,  this  pious  and  wor- 
thy man  expired  on  the  6th  J  aly,  1 8 13>  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  hii  age. 

SHARPE,  GRliGORY,  an  oriental  scholar,  who 
waa  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  He  entered  holy  orders, 
«nd  ohtained  the  appointment  of  preacher  at  ■  chapel 
in  Westminster,  and  also  became  chaplain  to  the 
king.  He  devoted  all  bis  leisure  to  literature,  and 
was  die  enthor  of  eeveral  able  worfci :  among  them 
we  may  mention  that  "  On  ihe  Origin  of  Languages, 
and  the  Powers  of  Letterti,"  with  an  Hebrew  lexicon. 
His  death  took  place  in  1771. 

SHAW,  GEORCIE,  a  distinguished  writer  on 
natural  history,  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
librarians  at  the  Britiah  museom,  end  alio  filled  the 
office  of  assistant  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  natural 
hiattiry.  He  published  Bevcral  valuable  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are  entitled,  "  (ieneml  Zoology," 

Zoological  Lecture.s,"  and  " 'I'lit  Zooloj^y  of  New 
JHolland."    His  death  took  plate  ui  161  J. 

SHAW,  BTEBBING.  a  celebrated  topographical 
writer,  who  was  born  in  17G'2,  at  Stone,  in  Stafford- 
shire, in  the  neigbl>ourhooii  of  which  town  his  mother 
inherilfld  a  anul  landed  eetale,  which  deactnded  to 
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her  only  son.    He  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  school  of  Repton,  near  Hartshorn, 
after  which  he  in  17^^o  became  a  resident  member  of 
Queen's  college,  in  Cambridge.    At  this  period  bis 
first  literary  prndUeetiona  were  fixed  on  Englleh  po- 
etry.   But  even  this  partiality  yielded  to  his  propen- 
sity for  music,  in  which  his  performance  on  the  vio- 
lin occii;iu  li  a  large  portion  of  bis  time,  and  he  had 
already  attained  considerable  excellence.    In  due 
time  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  was  elected  to  a 
fellowship,  and  went  into  orders.    Not  long  after- 
wards,  the  intimacy  which,  for  almost  half  a  century, 
had  subsisted  between  his  father  and  his  neighbour. 
Sir  Robert  Hurdett,  of  Foremark,  induced  him  to 
undertake;  the  care  of  his  son.   With  this  pupil  ha 
made  a  toar  to  the  RighUmdi  of  Scotland  in  the  ao- 
tumnof  17^7.  of  which  he  kept  a  diiry.    This  diary, 
originally  comj>osed  merely  for  private  amusement, 
he  afterwarda  ineon«derately  published,  and  thuc,  it 
must  be  confessed,  made  his  first  afipearance  as  an 
author  with  some  disadvantage.    In  the  foUowinff 
year  be  made  a  tonr  to  the  weet  of  England,  of  whico 
he  publiehed  an  account.   The  book  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  though  the  style  is  not  simple  and  easf, 
yet  it  discovered  an  attention  to  the  history  of  fiuni- 
lies  and  property,  to  which  his  industrious  rcscarchea 
were  afterwar<l8  directed  with  considerable  success. 
In  1789,al)out  the  time  of  the  pulilicationof  hietour, 
he  obtained  admission  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  museum.    His  account  of  the  vast  stores  of 
topographical  and  genealogical  materials  deposited 
there  appeared  in  a  periotiicrtl  jniblir-ntion,  (  iitifled 
'*  The  Topographer,"  which  connnenced  in  liie  spring 
of  1789,  and  was  carried  on  for  more  than  two  veara, 
during  which  many  useful  materials  towards  tbe  to- 
pographical history  of  the  kingdom  werii  communi- 
cated.  Amongat  other  n  <^ nches  Mr.  Shaw  spent 
part  of  the  summer  of  1790  in  Sussex,  and  nsited 
very  many  parishes,  and  collected  a  large  store  of 
church  notes,  of  which  only  a  small  number  was  ex- 
hattsted  when  the  work  closed.   In  tbeae  ^nunba. 
lations  his  own  faithful  and  constantly  exercised  pen- 
cil enabled  him  to  be  doubly  useful.    In  the  summer 
of  1791  Mr.  Sbaw  retired  to  his  father's  house  at 
Hartshorn.    Here,  still  amusing  himself  with  topo. 
graphical  researches,  he  swn  afterwards,  during  his 
frequent  visiu  into  Staffordshire,  conceived  the  idea 
of  undertaking  the  history  of  that  county.  Hie  plan 
succeeded,  for  instead  of  confining  liim.self  mi-rely 
to  the  dry  investigations  of  antiquarian  lore,  he  con- 
ciliated 1^  an  attention  awake  to  erery  thing  which 
the  title  of  hia  work  could  comprehend.  Natural 
history,  agriculture,  scenery,  manufactories,  and  arts, 
all  ezdted  hb  curiosity,  and  flattered  the  variona 
turns  of  those  by  whom  the  acquisition  of  bis  mate- 
rials was  facilitated.    At  len(;th  he  discovered  and 
obtained  tbe  MSS.  wrUten  and  collected  by  Dr. 
Wilkes  for  a  similar  undertaking,  which  had  long 
been  supposed  to  be  lost.    From  the  moment  of  this 
acquisition  his  success  became  certain,  the  ex|)ecta- 
tion  of  the  county  rapidly  increased,  and  he  received 
countcfluncti  and  aKsiHlance  Iruiii  every  quarter.  He 
had  already  made  a  great  variety  of  drawings  of  man* 
sions.  churches,  monuments,  and  antiqtnties.  He 
now  employed  four  years  in  augmciuui^'  and  digest- 
ing his  collections,  and  about  170(3  began  to  print 
the  first  volume,  which  was  laid  before  the  public  in 
August  1798,  and  answered,  and  indeed  exceeded, 
I  the  ezpectataona  it  had  raiaed.  In  1801  ha  pub- 
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lidiid  tlie  0nt  part  of  his  second  volnim,  wfaicsh  wm 

in  all  reepcct^i  equal  to  the  former.  He  had  nonr 
ffoceeeded  liis  father,  who  died  at  the  dose  of  I799i 
in  the  h\-in^  of  nnrtshorn,  a  village  rendered  remark- 
able a.s  the  bin!: I il  ice  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Stan- 
hope, whose  lather  enjoyed  this  preferment.  Here 
he  spent  the  summer,  and  found  some  relaxation 
from  his  severe  studies  in  improving  his  house  and 
garden.  But  his  enjoyments  were  not  uninterrupted. 
A  bilious  habit  rendered  him  perpetually  subject  to 
slow  fevers,  and  fatigue  of  exercise  in  a  burning  sun 
now  hroi^^t  on  a  more  fierce  attack.  He  recovered, 
however,  and  rcturncil  to  London  in  the  winter  of 
1801,  and  went  on  with  his  work.  But  it  was  soon 
peroeired  that  his  constitution  had  received  an  alarm- 
mg  shock.  Early  in  the  spring  he  found  himself 
unlit  for  his  usual  occupations.  A  new  attack  of 
fever  ensued,  but  from  this  too  he  was  at  length  re<- 
storcd.  All  application  to  books  was  now  prohi- 
bited, und  lu  June  or  July  it  was  deemed  advisable 
for  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Kentish  coast,  attended 
by  his  only  relation,  the  dauj^htcr  of  his  father  by  a 
second  wife.  Tlay  Avent  lirst  to  Ramsgate,  and 
thenoe  removed  to  the  more  quiet  seclusion  of  Sand- 
gate,  near  Hythe.  Here  he  passed  the  autumn,  and 
was  80  well  that  he  joined  some  friends  in  a  few  days' 

expedition  to  tlic  opposite  coast, andvisited  Boulogne.  '  to  his  frientl,  dated  Bereton.  April  i!;!,  IT^r  — "  1 


opportunity  of  promotion ;  consequently  Mr.  Hal- 
royd  obtained  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  n^tm 
On  the  ratification  of  peace,  Uiree  years  afkrvaroi, 
he  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  travelled  tbrmtt 
the  principal  states  of  Kumjip  Tt  wi«  nuimfi  ' 
abseace  from  England  that  ht  commenced  id.  4:- 
quaintance,  at  Laimnne,  mth  the  cefebnted  ku- 
tohau  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  thus  alludes  tt  s 
in  the  interesting  aiitobio^phy  prefixed  to  b 
"  MiscellaneousWorks."  "In  my  second  vi«itlob% 
sanne,  which  was  in  17fi4,amoug  theoovd  cfof 
English  companions.  I  knew  and  estesttsd  Mr.Btk 
royj  (now  Lord  ShefSeld').  and  our  murui!  -t:^': 
meat  was  renewed  and  fortified  in  the  sulwefKti 
stages  of  our  ItaUan  ioumey.  Oar  lives  aie is  Ai 
power  of  chance,  andf  a  eli'jht  variation  on  akc 
side,  in  time  or  place,  might  iiave  deprived  mi  cf  i 
friend,  whose  activltjr,  in  die  ardour  of  joath,  n 
always  promoted  by  a  benevolem  htVt,  and  tndd 
by  a  strung  understanding." 

In  1767,  Captain  Holroyd,  having  returnfd fills 
native  country,  Tniirpd  himself  to  Miss  Abigul  Wai, 
the  only  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  considtf^ 
opulence.  His  marriage  with  this  lady,  of  vbas 
Gibbon  entertained  a  very  exalted  Ofiatm,  »  ^ 
jocosely  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  Ustenan's ' " 


Towards  the  end  of  October  1802  his  disorder  sud- 
denly retttmed  with  more  violenee  than  before.  After 

a  struggle  of  ten  days  it  was  deemed  right  to  remove 
him  to  London  for  better  advice,  where  he  died  on 
&e  38th  of  that  month. 

SHAW,  T^()^LVS,  a  celebrated  English  travel- 
ler,  who  was  burn  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  about 
1692.  He  received  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  ])lace,  and  was  admitt*  il  nf  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  in  1711,  where  he  tooli  lue  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  July  17I<3 ;  after  which  he  went  into  or- 
ders, and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  fac- 
tory at  Algiers.  Diuing  his  absence  be  was  chosen 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  at  his  return  took  the  degree 
of  D.L).  in  il^l.  He  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  IVavels  at  Oxford  In  1738,  and  bestowed  on  the 
university  some  natural  curiosities,  and  some  ancient 
coins  and  busts  wliich  he  had  collected  in  his  travels. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Fdton  in  1740,<he  was  nomU 
nated  by  his  college  principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
which  he  raised  from  a  ruinous  condition  by  his.mu- 
nifieenee,  and  was  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the 
vicarage  of  Bramley,  in  Hants.  He  was  also  rcgius 
professor  of  (ireek  at  Oxford  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  17^1.  - 

SlIKK,  MARILM  ARCIIKR.— lliis  celebrated 
portrait  paiulei  vvas  a  native  uf  Ireland,  and  woa  as 
much  distinguished  a  poet,  as  by  his  talents  as  an 
artist.  His  works  conrist  of  ."Elements  of  Art,  a 
Poem;"  "  Rhymes  on  Art,  or  the  Remonstrance  of 
a  Painler;"  "  A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Institution,  on  tlie  Encoursgement  of  Histori- 
cal Painting  ;**  and  **  The  Commemoration  of  Rey- 
nolds, and  oilier  Poems."  He  died  in  1830,  having 
first  attained  high  rank  in  the  royal  academy. 

SHEFFIELD.  JOHN  BAKER  HOLROYD, 
EARL  OF. — This  nobleman  was  the  friend  of  Gil)- 
bon,  and  the  editor  of  his  works.  After  finishing  his 
education  he  entered  the  army,  and  obtained  the 
rommanil  of  :\  troop  of  light  hnr«ic,  called  the  Royal 
ForeHiers.  under  the  marquis  of  Granby,  as  early  as 
760.  llie  short  duration  of  the  war  nreciuded  all 


happened  to-night  to  stumble  upon  a  very  odd  pun 
of  intelligenee  in  the    8c  Jamee'a  Chfoaidsr«ii> 

lated  to  the  marriage  of  a  certain  Monsieur  Obi* 
(the  name  was  so  spelt  in  the  newspapersj,  toae^ 
captun  of  hussars.  I  do  not  kB<»w  hsw  il  cw 
into  mv  liead  that  this  captnin  nf  hussars  m  Kt 
unknown  to  me,  and  that  he  might  possiblftxa 
acquaintsnee  of  yours.  If  I  am  not  oistikeo  ia  dt 
conjecture,  pray  giv(  mv  romplitTiersts  to  hiB.  wd 
tell  him  from  me,  that  I  am  ul  kusi  as  well  pkeel 
he  is  married  as  if  I  were  so  myself.  Aisurt  ti. 
however,  that  though,  as  a  philosopher,  I  may  j**^ 
celibacy,  yet  as  a  politican,  I  think  it  higblf  fsvpo 
that  the  species  should  be  propagated;  assure  h 
even,  that  1  am  convinced  that  if  celibscj  be  »■ 
posed  to  fewer  miMrtes,  marriage  can  sIbbb  P' 
mise  real  happiness,  smce  domestic  enjoynifrit^ 
the  sotuxe  of  ever;  good.  May  such  bapyaa* « 
is  bestowed  on  few,  be  given  to  him;  dw  tme* 
blessings  of  beauty,  aiul  tlir  more  durable  ote*  ^ 
fortune  and  good  sense,  and  an  amiable 
tion." 

In  1780,  Colonel  Holroyd,  having  expceswJ* 
inclination  to  be  returned  to  parliament,  bai  A( 
good  fortune  to  be  elected,  winoat  «u|  sifudh* 
for  Coventry  He  did  not  possess  any  ftvpeltf* 
that  place,  or  its  vicinity:  his  election  was  is  si 
probabiUty  tiM  oonseqiieBee  ef  n  tsmporsry  resd»R 
there,  and  an  occasional  connexion  with  ihi  ish^ 
bitants ;  that  city  having  been  for  some  time  tfcsfca* 
quarters  of  the  Sussex  regiment  of  light  tlrafocsi 

On  December  10th.  1780,  Colonel  Uolroid^ 
perieneed  a  signal  mark  of  the  royal  ftfMr.  w 
Miajesly  advanced  him  to  the  peen-xge  of  InUt''.  ■ 
the  name,  style,  and  title  of  Lord  Sheflieid,  ^ 
of  Dnnamore,  in  the  county  of  Meaih.  Asd  »f 
letters  from  St.  James's,  17th  September,  1'"*^.  ^" 
majesty  was  pleased  further  lo  create  ban  B«« 
Sheffield  of  Roecommon,  extending  the  hmm  * 
failure  of  heirs  male  on  hi-i  issue  f( male. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  American  nr. 
ShoflS^  b^Ein  to  sto^  the  nnlsmef  the 
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revenues,  and  resourcee  of  thn  country.    He  alio 

l)ecame,  for  the  first  time,  an  author  ;  and,  in  a  pub- 
iication  on  the  trade  of  the  United  States  of  Amorica, 
ivn  abttBiknt  firooft  of  Itit  indnttry  to  invetti- 
^ate,  and  sagacity  to  develooe,  the  interest-:  of  Great 
Britain.  He  atrenuoualv  aavocated  the  maintenance 
if  the  navigation  met  aoa  the  eztennon  of  the  earri- 
ng trade  of  this  country;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt,  "  in 
lis  youthful  ardour  (.to  u^e  bis  lordship's  own  words) 
W  fpasping  the  advantages  of  the  American  com- 
nerce,  brought  in  a  hill  f  or  the  provisional  establisb- 
nent  and  regulation  ot  traiic  and  intercourse  be- 
ween  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the 
LJnited  States  of  America,"  Lord  S.  saw  the  dan- 
{erous  tendency  of  the  measure,  and  opposed  it  with 
>ecoming  firmness.  "  Had  it  passed  into  a  law," 
lilda  hor "  U  would  havo  affected  our  most  etaential 
Dtenests  in  vrery  biranch  of  commerce,  and,  in  every 
)art  of  tiic  vorhl,  it  wouUl  liave  deprived  of  their 
ifficacy  our  navigation  laws,  and  uadermined  Uie 
laval  power  of  Bntun." 

When  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  at- 
empted  in  1793,  and  both  Foit  and  Pitt  supported 
ho  meMore,  Lord  Sheffield  reprobated  the  ttrong 
angiumre  made  use  of  by  these  gentlemen,  and  took 
in  opportunity  m  the  course  of  the  debate  to  at- 
empt  a  justification  of  the  character  of  the  notorious 
'aptain  Kimber,  then  in  Newgate,  whom  his  lord- 
hip  represented  as  a  cruelly  injured  man.  In  the 
analtf  however.  Lord  Sheffield  assented  to  the  pro- 
NMrition  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  importation  of 
legroes  into  the  colonies  {  but  the  acquiescence  in 
his  measure  was  given  in  so  reluctant  a  manner 
h&t  it  lookod  iiM»re  like  a  compromiae  than  a  cheer> 
ul  eomplianee  with  a  just  atMneeeiaary  suggestion. 

In  1793,  LadySheffield  died,  and  shortlyaherwards 
tibboo  came  to  England.  We  give  the  arrival  of 
^r.  Gibbon's  rimt  at  Sboffidd  Flaefl^  in  his  lord' 
hip's  own  words: — "Mr.  Gibbon  had  engaged  to 
ass  a  year  with  we  in  England ;  with  an  alertness 
y  no  means  natural  to  him  he  almost  immediately 
Kjk  a  circuitous  journey  along  the  frontiers  of  an 
iiemy  worse  lhau  savage,  wUhia  the  sound  of  their 
itinun,  within  the  range  of  the  light  troops  of  the 
itTerenl  armies,  and  through  lOMS  nunsd  bj  the 
uormous  machmes  of  war. 

"  The  readiness  with  which  he  engaged  in  this 
ind  of  office,  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  spirit  might 
ave  pleaded  a  thousand  reasons  for  declining  so 
azardous  a  journey,  conspired,  with  the  peculiar 
larms  of  his  society,  to  reader  bis  arrival  a  cordial 
»  my  mind.  I  had  the  satiifoetion  of  llii&ig  that 
19  own  delicate  and  ])ri'carious  state  of  health  had 
Dt  suffered  in  the  service  of  his  frimuL  He  arrived 
t  the  beginning  of  June  at  my  house  in  Dowmng 
trct't,  in  good  health ;  and  after  passing  about  a 
lonth  with  me  there,  we  settled  at  Sheffield  Place 
r  the  leroainder  of  the  summer,  where  his  wit, 
arning,  and  cheerful  politensse,  dslightsd  a  great 
iriety  of  characters." 

Lord  Sheffield  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  celebrated 
lend  until  October,  when  he  took  his  dejiarturc  to 
sit  Mrs.  Gibbon,  and  subsequently  Lord  i>pencer, 

Althorpe.  Excepting  only  a  visit  to  Lord  Egre- 
ont  and  Mr.  Hagley,  Lord  Sheffield  and  Mr.  Gib> 
m  were  never  absent  from  Sheffield  Place 'tmtil 
e  latter  bade  farewell  to  him  entirely.  The  society 
his  lordship's  seat  was  entirely  of  a  literary 
•eriptioA}  luim.  North,  Jekyil,  Douglas,  and 
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Hagley,  were  often  guests  at  Sheffield  Place  during 
Mr.  Gibbon's  stay.  A  few  months  afterwards  the 
historian  paid  bis  lordship  a  second  visiti  hut  the  un- 
forlnnate  state  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  health  preelnded  all 

enjoyment  to  eit'it  r  pnrty.  He  returned  to  London  in 
a  few  weeks,  where  he  died  of  the  disease  under  which 
he  had  been  suilering  so  aeately  durinj^his  last  visit. 

The  affectionate  attentions  which  (Iih^on  received 
at  all  times,  but  more  especially  during  his  last  ilU 
ness,  from  Lord  Shctfield  and  his  amiable  family, 
entiUe  them  to  the  highest  commendation.  On  his 
death,  he  constituted  Lord  Sheffield,  in  conjunction 
with  John  'Ilioinas  Butt,  Esquire,  his  executors.  In 
the  will,  his  lordship  is  distinguished  in  the  most 
tlattering  manner.  "  I  constitute  and  appoint  John 
Lord  Sheffield,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  shall  indulge  these 
gentlemen  in  the  pleasure  of  this  last  disinterested 
service,  without  wronging  my  feelings,  or  oppressing 
my  hi  irs,  by  too  light  or  too  weighty  a  testimony 
of  my  gratitude.  My  obligations  to  the  lon^  ana 
active  moidehip  of  Lord  Sheffield,  I  eoidd  never 
sufficiently  repay."  On  the  publication,  by  Lord  Shef- 
field, of  his  valuable  edition  of  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Gibbon,  he  reeslved  neny  highly  com* 
plimentary  letters,  and  from  penonai,  to^  ifhOM 
opinions  were  realiv  valuable. 

In  1800  his  loraship  published  a  work  entitled 
"  Remnrks'  nn  the  Deficiency  of  Grain,  occn>'ifnied 
by  the  bad  harvest  of  17Q9  i  on  the  means  of  {pre* 
sent  relief  and  fuiure  plenty  {  with  an  appendix, 
containing  accounts  of  all  the  com  imported  and 
exported,  with  the  prices  from  1697  to  the  luth 
October,  Ibw." 

In  J  uly  1 798  Lord  Sheffield's  important  servioes  to 
the  political  eeonomy  of  iSa  eomtrf,  both  as  a  sena- 
tor and  an  auihor.were  rewardedby  an  elevation  to  the 
British  bouse  of  lords,  by  the  title  of  Lonl  Sheffield, 
ot  %effi«]d,  in  Sussex.  His  lordship  doaed  a  long 
and  eminently  useful  life  on  the  30th  of  May,  1821. 

Lord  Sheffield  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  pam- 
phlets, principally  referring  to  commercial  and  poll* 
tical  economy.  Gibbon  Ims  ^iven  the  foUowing 
character  of  his  lordshij)  s  works  : — 

"I1ie  sense  and  spirit  of  his  (Lord  Sheffidd'e) 
]inlitirril  uritings  have  decided  the  public  opinion  on 
the  great  questions  of  our  commercial  interests  with 
America  and  Zealand.  The  sale  of  his  '  Observations 
on  the  American  States'  was  very  considerable ;  their 
effect  beneficial :  the  navigation  act,  the  palladium 
of  Britain,  was  defended,  and  perhaps  saved,  by  his 
pen ;  and  he  proves*  by  the  weight  of  fact  and  aigu- 
ment,  diat  the  nodier-eountiy  may  sorvive  and 
llourish  after  the  \o~'^  if  .America  My  friend  has 
never  cultivated  the  arts  of  composition;  but  hia 
matsiisls  are  copious  and  oorract,  and  he  leaves  oa 
his  paper  the  clear  impression  of  an  active  and 
vigorous  mind.  His  '  Observations  on  the  Trader 
Manufactures,  and  Present  State  of  Ireknd,*  wa»» 
intended  to  guide  the  industry,  to  correct  ihc  pre- 
judices, and  to  assuage  the  passions  oi  a  country 
whidi  aesmed  to  forget  that  she  could  be  free  and 
prosperous  only  by  a  friendly  connexion  with  Great 
Britain.  'Flie  concluding  observations  are  written 
with  so  much  ease  and  spirit  that  they  may  be  read 
by  those  who  are  the  least  interested  in  the  subject." 

SHEFFIELD,  JOHN,  duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
celebrated  nobleman  who  was  born  in  1649,  was  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  to  whose  title  he  sue 
oeeded  in  1658.  Aft  the  «g«  «f  aevantaen  he  engaged 
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tm  1  volrnitetr  in  die  lint  Dutch  war.  On  hit  return,  I 

by  the  union  of  wit  and  spirit  so  agreeable  to  Charles 
11 ,  be  became  a  great  favourite  at  court.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Jamee  II.  he  wn  made  lord  chamberlain, 
and  hip  nttnrhmpnt  to  that  sovfreiirn  induced  him  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  ecclesiastical  coaHnission,  and  prac- 
liae  crther  compliances,  though  he  opposed  many  of 
the  counsels  which  brought  ruin  on  his  master.  At 
the  revolution  he  took  the  part  of  an  anti-courtier,  but 
in  \69*  became  member  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne,  to  whom  he  i»  aaid  once  to  have  been 
a  suitor,  h«  wa«  ed^need  to  the  duke4om  of  Bnek- 
ingham  ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
drove  bim  from  office  until  the  change  of  1710,  when 
he  was  made  first  steward  of  the  honeehold,  and  then 
president  nf  tin:  i  otincil  under  the  administration  of 
Harley.  After  the  death  of  Anne  be  employed  his 
time  diiefly  in  literary  portnita,  until  his  death  in 
1720.  Hi«^  literary  fame  was  mainly  assisted  by  his 
rank  and  mHucnce  in  his  own  day.  In  his  "  Essay 
on  Satire"  be  was  suppoRed  to  ha\'e  been  assisted  by 
Dryden  ;  and  few  of  his  other  pieces  merit  attention. 
His  widow  published  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works 
in  1 723,  in  two  volumeaqnarto ;  the  first  of  which  con- 
tained bis  poems  upon  various  subjects,  and  the  latter 
his  historical  memoirs,  character,  speeches,  and  essays. 

SHKl^BV,  ISAA(',  a  distinguished  American  re- 
T<rftttioaary  othcer,  who  was  born  in  17 &0,  near  Ha- 
gan  Town,  Maryland.  He  received  a  Common  Enj^- 
lish  education  in  Frederictown,  and  acted  as  a  deputy 
■heriff  in  Frederic  county  previotu  to  his  becoming 
of  age.  In  1 774  he  waa  a|»pointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
expedition  unrlt>r  I.i^wis,  against  the  Sba-tranees  and 
Other  Indian  tribes  north. west  of  the  Ohio.  In  1776 
the  committee  of  aafety  in  Viininia  appointed  him 
captain  of  a  minute  company — a  species  of  troops  or- 
ganised upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
•"-hot  not  called  into  service  from  the  extreme  fron. 
tier  on  which  he  lived ;  and  soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  a  commissary  to 
•apply  rations  for  the  militia  posted  in  several  garri- 
•ona  to  guard  the  back  settlements,  and  to  lay  in  sup- 
plies for  a  grand  treiity,  to  be  held  at  the  Long  Island 
of  Holston  river,  with  the  Cherokees  I'Iim:  sup- 
nliea  were  not  to  be  obtaioed  nearer  than  Staunton 
in  Virginia,  a  dittanee  of  300  miles ;  and  to  aecoro- 
plisli  ii  required  the  exertion  of  all  tlie  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  perseverance,  which  marked  his  character. 
In  1778  he  ma  engaged  in  the  commiesary  depart- 
ment to  provide  aapplies  for  the  continental  army, 
and  for  a  formidable  expedition  against  the  north- 
western Indians.  He  was  also  appointed  bf  Governor 
Henry  to  furnish  supplies  for  a  campaign  against  the 
Ghickamoggy  Indians — a  numerous  lianchtti  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  under  the  control 
of  a  daring  Cherokee  chief  called  l>raggon  Canoe ; 
who,  after  his  defeat  at  the  Long  Island  of  Holston 
in  1776,  had  declared  eternal  war  against  the  whites. 
The  frontiers  from  Ueorgia  to  Pennaylvania  eaffered 
from  thehr  depredationa  more  than  from  all  the  other 
hostile  tribes  together.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
treaaury  the  government  was  unable  to  advance  the 
neeeaaary  ftmds,  and  the  whole  ezpenae  of  fhe  eup» 
plies,  including  transportation,  was  sustained  by  his 
individual  credit,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  le^fialatore  from 
Washington  county,  and  in  the  autumn  was  cum- 
missioned  by  Governor  Jetfer.son  as  a  major  in  the 

eacortof  ipurda  lo  the  commiMioiMBB  finr  extendtng 
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the  bonadary  between  Virginia  and  Noftfi  CmAm. 

.\fter  the  surrender  of  Chariefton,  and  the  1i.)»*  cf ; 
Aouthern  army  in  1780,  he  de>'oted  himself  to  tbcnt- 
litary  service  of  his  country,  and  throughout  At  re. 
sidue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  was  actirelyra 
gaged  in  fighting  her  battles  iu  the  iioutb.  For  Iw 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  King's  mountain  in  \7¥i,k 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  and  an  elegant  awflnl  frm 
the  legislature  of  Korth  Carohna. 

In  1781  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  that  bodr, 
and  the  foUowiiw  year  waa  re-elected.  He  ni  iW 
appointed  one  of  the  eommitsiooers  to  settle  the  pn- 
eruption  claims  on  the  Cumberland  river,  and  in-j.n 
the  lands  allotted  to  the  officera  and  aoldicn  of  lii 
North  Gtoofimi  line,  eoofh  of  where  IhJMkm 
stands.  After  the  separation  between  Virgiotttcj 
Kentucky,  and  the  formation  of  a  conttitutooa  k 
the  latter  elate  by  a  convention,  of  which  CM 
Shel'r.'  ws<?  a  member,  he  was  chosen  govOTflraf 
Kentucky  in  1792.  From  1796,  after  the  expin&M 
of  bis  term  of  office,  until  1812,  he  hved  in  ntin> 
ment,  disehnrging  no  public  duty  whatever,  nrr^ 
that  of  elector  lot  |)resident  and  vice-prtiiict:.  v 
which  he  waa  invanaUy  cdled.  In  the  Uti^  f« 
he  was  again  chosen  governor,  and  during  the  ■> 
waa  aealous  in  his  exertions  to  aid  the  commooaBn 
In  1813  he  marched  at  the  bead  of  4000  men  ictm 
the  state  of  Ohio,  to  the  firontier,  where  Geacnliln* 
rison  commanded  the  American  forces.  In  liWlt 
experienced  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  renUtrtJ  n 
right  arm  useless,  and  occasioned  a  alight  tanxsM 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

SHKNSTONK  WILLIAM,  an  English TK«l,wtf 
was  born  in  Is'ovember  1714,  and  after  csoipictif 
the  rudiments  of  hie  eSocation  at  Hatea  Om.  c 
Shropshire,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  colletre.  Oif^ 
While  there  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  lo  t'*'^'*- 
composition,  and  in  1737  published  a  MisceUuy.  t« 
witbmif  \m  name.  In  1741  appeared  his  -  Jol^a* 
of  Hercules,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Lytlelton,  wh^ws- 
terest  be  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an  ei  rc.  i  . 
this  waa  next  year  followed  by  the  *'  Scboolinvtns» ' 
Mr.  Dolman,  who  was  his  guardian,  died  io  l<i^ 
and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  npoaiae 
He  took  the  whole  eatate  into  baa  own  baan^  ■** 
to  the  improvement  of  ita  beauty  than  die  'mam^ 
its  produce.  This  employment  made  him  fmi  ^ 
rural  pleasures  and  rural  eleganco :  "  he  begaa  ina 
thte  tifne  to  point  his  prospecta,  to  diwniiy  tK*^ 
face,  to  ent-inplf'  walks,  and  to  wind  h««if^ 
which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  sucbtuuT^ 
made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great  isi  ^' 
admiration  of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  ri«ite<l  brf' 
vellers,  and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  f»c- 
a  wdk  in  undulating  curA-es,  and  to  place  a  had  ^ 
every  turn  where  there  is  .in  object  tn  rajch  tbtr?*. 
to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be  b&ard.3Lii«»*- 
nate  where  it  will  be  seen  ;  to  leave  ioterrali  vitci 
the  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  tiw  piMOX*^ 
where  there  is  something  to  be  hidden,  imttif 
great  ]»owers  of  mind."  Shenstone  spent  »  n*^ 
time  and  money  on  his  eaute  that  be  beoam^^i' 
involTed  in  dent;  which  eiicnmatanee,  aa'*''^ 
hastened  his  death,  wliich  took  })lace  in  1763, m«> 
waa  buried  in  his  native  place.  Uny,  tbt  p«>et»«i^ 
speaking  of  him^  saya^ 

"  I  have  rt'.»d  too  an  octavo  \o?ume  of  *Sk"»- 
stone's  letters.'  Poor  man!  he  was  always  w»fc»< 
§ov  monej,  for  kmt,  and  othor  dialMrtionag  arfi* 
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whole  philosophy  consisted  in  Yivin^  against  his  will 
in  retiremeilt,  and  in  a  place  which  his  taste  had 
adorned,  but  whkh  be  only  enjoyed  when  people  of 
note  came  to  tee  and  eomraend  it :  his  correspond. 

ence  is  about  ui>tlnn^  t 


f  l^--  but  this  place  and  bis 
own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neigbboaring  clergy- 
men,  who  wrote  verses  too.'*  Hie  poome  eoniiat  of 
elegies,  odes,  and  ^nllinlN,  humorDU-;  sallies  and  moral 
pieces.    His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  haa,  in  his 

frcface,  verr  judiciously  and  diecriroioately  explained, 
t  is,  accoruing  to  his  acrmint,  th?  effusion  of  a  rnn 
templatire  mind,  sometimes  plaintive  and  always  8e- 
mm»,  and  therefore  tuponoir  to  the  glitter  of  slight 
ornaments.    His  compositions  suit  not  ill  to  this  de- 
scription.   His  topics  of  praise  are  the  domestic  vir- 
toes,  and  his  thoughts  ate  pare  and  simple;  but, 
xvanting  combination,  they  want  variety.   The  peace 
of  sulitude,  the  innocence  of  inactivity,  and  the  un- 
envied  security  of  an  humble  Htation,  can  fill  but  a 
few  Mgea.  That  of  which  the  Mseooe  i«  uniformity 
ymnt  toon  ^bieribed.   His  elesieo  Iwvo  thortfore 
too  much  resemblance  to  rncli  other.   The  lines  are 
sometimes,  such  as  eU«y  requires,  smooth  and  easy; 
bat  to  this  praise  his  ebun  is  not  eonstsnt  t  his  dic- 
tion is  often  hars^.  .mproper,  and  affected  :  bi<;  words 
ill-coined  or  iU-chosen,  and  his  phrase  unskilfully  in- 
Terted.    But  the  four  parts  of  his  "  Phstoral  Ballad" 
demand  particular  notice.    "  I  cannot,"  says  John- 
son, "  but  regret  that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  intelligent 
f«wlflr,  acqnaintsd  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sleiMm 
at  the  mention  of  the  crook,  the  pipe,  the  sVippp,  and 
the  kids,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward 
to  notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  selection,  ua  he  ought 
to  show  the  beauties  without  the  groesnsss  of  the 
country  life.   His  stanza  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
in  imitation  of  Howe's  '  Despairing  Shepherd.'  " 

His  "  Lsvities"  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  severities  of  criticism  t  yet  it  nury  be  rentrfced  in 
a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  sometimes  gross,  and 
seldom  sprighdy.  Of  the  moral  poems  the  first  is 
"IlieChoieo  of  Herenles,"  from  Xenophon.  The 
rnm^crs  are  smooth,  the  diction  elej^ant,  and  the 
thoughts  just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be 
wiehod,  which  it  mi(;bt  have  had  by  brevity  and 
compression.  His  "  Fate  of  Delicary"  bnn  nn  air  of 
gaiety,  but  not  a  verv  pointed  and  general  moral. 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLBY.— This  ce- 
lebrated dramatist,  wit,  and  statesman,  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  in  October  1731.  He  was  tlie  son  of  Thomas 
Sheridan,  well  known  both  as  an  actor  and  lecturer 
on  elocution.  His  mother  was  disttnguislMd  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  was  (he  author  of 
several  works  of  considerable  merit.  Her  eastern  ro- 
nmiice,  entitled  "  Nourjbad,"  has  since  been  drama- 
tised with  great  sneeess. 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Sheridan  as]>irt  1  to,  and  at  length 
obtained,  his  majesty's  countenance  and  protection, 
it  was  probably  on  this  account  that  he  made  choice 
of  one  of  the  poor  knights'  houses  at  Windsor  for  his 
plaee  of  residence  on  leaving  Ireland.  It  was  to  that 
town,  ^refore,  that  his  two  sons  were  sent  in  the 
jiutumn  of  1759.  As  Charles,  at  an  early  period, 
evinced  superior  diligence;  as  he  displayed  at  tlie 
Mune  time  great  correctness  of  ear  md  powers  of 
voice ;  and  contrived  when  only  eleven  vears  of  age, 
to  the  great  delight  of  his  father,  with  whose  peculiar 
proving  this  qualification  was  intimately  coimectcd, 
CO  recite  various  passsges  from  Milton  in  an  elegant 
and  impresiivn  vanoer}  no  tern  vcn  entertamed 
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for  this  lad,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as 
the  historian  of  that  revolution  at  Stockholm  which 
put  an  end  to  every  trace  of  Swedish  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. But  in  respect  to  the  other,  who  was 
placed  at  Harrow  school  immediately  after  the  Christ* 
mas  recess  of  1762,  he  was  sprightly  and  wild,  and 
appears  to  have  been  sent  thither  for  Uie  express  par- 
pose  of  learning  bnu  to  get  through  the  world.  His 
mother,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  seems  to  have  dis- 
played a  eertun  degree  of  prophetical  sagacity,  when 
slie  remarks  to  a  corrcspon  lent  as  a  reason  for  the 
change,  "  that  as  Dick  probably  aasy  fall  into  a  bus- 
tling life,  we  have  a  mind  to  aecostom  him  early  to 
shift  for  himself!" 

Dr.  Sumner,,  the  head  master,  with  all  his  pene- 
tration, could  discover  no  glimpaoof  futnre  talents  in 
young  Sheridan.    The  merit  was  reser\'pf^  for  the 
nearer  inspection  of  Dr.  Parr,  then  one  of  the  «ul)- 
preceptors.    It  was  he  who  aroused  bis  pupil  into 
activity  and  aertioni  it  was  he  who,  substituting 
emulation  for  coercion,  induced  him  to  take  a  pride 
in  the  performance  of  Itis  duties  ;  to  aspire  to  praise 
and  to  distinction  ;  to  eaert  his  memory,  whicn  was 
strong  and  powerful ;.  to  display  his  dawning  genius, 
and  to  e\bil)it  some  e.Hrly       ciiui  rH  of  that  versa- 
tility ofiiowers  and  endowments  wbicb  afterwards  ren- 
dered  mm  so  conspienem.   At  tlss  period  too  iw 
gave  some  occasional  syinjj'r  tn.s  of  his  future  charac- 
ter, for  he  was  ambitious  of  applause more  eager  to 
acqture  tium  to  retain  popularity;  eareleee  ab«mt  his 
own  infrre^ts;  at  times  studious  to  excess;  always 
witty,  facetious,  and  entertaining ;  but  in  general  so 
indolent,  more  especially  when  not  excited  by  any 
ruling  passion,  that  he  seemed  nctnally  to  have  lost, 
rather  than  to  have  suspended,  hi.i  powers  of  action. 
Such  was  Richard  Sheridan  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  was  never  sent  to  the  university.  For  this  variooa 
reasons  may  be  assigned  ;  in  the  first  place,  he  him- 
self might  not  have  been  very  desirous ;  in  the  se- 
cond, bis  acquirements  at  Harrow  were,  perhaps, 
deemed  fnlly  aofSeiettt  for  aU  nsefbl  purposes ;  and 
finally,  the  derangement  of  the  family  affairs  is  likely 
to  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a  measure. 
This  last  argument  must  appear  to  be  preponderant 
when  it  is  recollected,  on  one  hand,  bow  expensive 
such  a  system  of  education  is  ;  and  on  the  other,  that 
his  father  nrither  possessed  any  patrimonial  or  ae- 
qt'.ircd  prn^^t^rtv  :  while  his  professional  pursuits  were 
both  unprohtabie  ami  precarious.    Indeed  the  family 
eliiefly,  if  not  wholly,  subsisted  at  this  very  jieriod 
on  a  pension  of  200/.,  and  the  profits  derived  from 
lectures  on  elocution.    Young  Sheridan,  however, 
entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
kept  to  his  oommona  while  there.   He  indeeid  never 
received  a  call  to  Ae  bar;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
chiefly  supported  himself  at  this  critical  period  by  his 
Uterary  labours.  Inhere  can  be  no  doubt  but,  both  on 
thia  and  fntore  occasions,  he  wrote  frequently  tor  tbo 
newspapers;  and  inrli  ed  until  his  last  fatal  illness  he 
kept  up  a  constant  connexion  with  more  than  one  of 
the  editon  of  the  periodical  journals. 

From  an  early  period  of  lifr  Nfr.  Sheridan  was 
accustomed  to  tne  stage,  and  constantly  frequented 
the  theatres.  But  notwithstanding  bis  father  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  histrionic  powers,  yet 
so  lofty  were  his  own  peculiar  notions  thai  he  would 
have  rather  perished  with  hunger  in  the  street  than 
have  acquired  all  the  opulence  of  Garrick,  provided 
be  shoiud  have  been  obliged,  like  him,  to  assume  ihu 
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character  of  an  actor!  Notwithstanding  thm,  it 
seemed  fofc^ootned  by  fate,  that  his  life  should 
assume  a  new  colour,  and  bis  pursuitH  a  fresh  direc- 
tion, from  the  drama.  It  was  on  the  stage  he  first 
saw  and  heard  Eliza  Linlcy,  at  an  oratorio;  and  on 
the  staj{e  too  of  Dniry  Lane,  where  he  himself  was 
feted  afterwards  to  assurae,  not  only  the  lead  and 
F!ii[c  rir.t: mil  iicr,  hut  nlso,  for  a  while,  to  irradiate 
all  around  him  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  in 
Rented  cumedy* 

Mr.  Sheridan  followed  the  young  lady  to  Bath, 
and  as  it  was  the  custom  at  that  period  to  signalize 
•  ydothftd  lover's  afleetion  by  a  duel,  he  eontrired 
to  fight  two  with  Mr.  Mathews,  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune: one  at  a  tavern  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  and  another  at  Kingsdown,  near  Bath. 
'Hie  latter  was  not  unattenrleil  with  bloodshed  ;  and 
both  the  combatants  are  said  to  have  conducted 
tfaeoMclvei  with  great  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  A 
trip  to  the  rontincnt,  and  a  marriage  there,  with  a 
repetition  ot  the  ceremony  in  England,  after  their 
ntnm,  rendered  the  whole  affair  romantie  in  the 
extreme.    But  the  denouement  of  this  rr>mance  was 
not  at  all  pleasing  to  Mr.  Linley,  the  father,  who,  by 
the  skill,  and  voice,  and  taste  of  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Eliza,  hoped  to  enrich  himself.    At  length,  how- 
ever, after  the  lapse  of  a  decent  period,  a  reconcilia- 
tion ensued;  and  Maria  Linley,  less  lovely,  but  not 
leas  interesting,  than  her  elder  aister,  filled,  or  rather 
occupied,  her  sitmtton  hi  the  mtoriot,  which  at  that 
period  were  fashionably  attended. 

Both  before  and  after  this  unfortunate  event,  pro- 
poaala  were  eonveyed  in  the  most  delkate  manner, 
with  a  view  to  induce  Mrs.  Sheridan  to  accept  of  a 
lucrative  engagement;  a  wish  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty  was  also  expreeaed  for  thb  lad^,  who  tmited 
all  the  requisites  of  scientific  skill  with  the  finest 
gifts  of  nature,  in  her  own  person,  to  assist  at  her 

Srivate  concert!.  Bat  the  first  were  rejected  with 
isdain,  and  the  second  declinei!  with  a!!  due  polite- 
ness. The  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon,  who  tempted 
Mra.  Sheridan's  necessitiea,  with  the  offer  of  2000f. 
for  twelve  nights  only,  experienced  a  similar  rebuff 
with  the  patentees  of  the  winter  theatres;  and  yet, 
at  that  very  period,  this  young  couple  were  almost 
literally  destitute  of  a  dinner,  and  utterly  unable  to 
pay  the  house  rent  of  their  residence  m  Orchard 
Street,  Portman  Square. 

But  although  Mr.  Sheridan  would  not  aufller  his 
lady  to  appear  before  the  pnbUe  in  the  character  of  a 
singer,  he  himself  liad  no  objections  to  subject  the 
fnuta  of  his  talents  to  the  judgment  of  the  aelf.«aine 
tribnnaL    It  has  been  confiilently  and  repeatedly 
asserted  that  bis  first  attempts  in  the  dramatic  art 
were  not  popitious,  even  in  bis  own  estimation.  Not- 
withetandhtg  this,  each  was  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
that  his  frier  ]^  ;i  l vised  him  to  persevere;  and  as  the 
dramatic  Muiie  then,  as  now,  rewarded  her  successful 
▼otariee  with  great  liberality,  he  reaolved  to  attempt 
a  comedy.    "The  Rivals"  was  accordingly  produced 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  eminence  in  this  line  of  composition.  TVue 
it  is  til  at  it  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  some 
marits  of  disapprobation.   After  some  judicious  ab 
te rations,  curtailments,  and  emendations,  it  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be 
what  is  termed  a  "  stock  piece"  in  the  language  of 
the  theatres.    Having  at  length  succeeded,  to  a  cer- 
tun  degree  al  Icnat,  in  a  plaf  that  exhibited  a  conn- 
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derable  i>ortion  of  feeling  and  sentioent,  he  ast  ir 
termined  to  vary  his  powers  by  prodndni;  t  k 
calculated  to  displav  broad  wit  and  fakar  Bemas 
The  farce  of  **  St.  PMfek'e  Day**  iesudtekaKke 

written  within  the  space  of  forty-eight  hSM^iit 
gratified  the  galleries  exceedingly. 
At  the  conmwnceinent  of  Iheantaan  «ri77()k 

Sherid m  obtained  new  and  increased  affirs! 
producing  the  comic  opera  of  "  The  Dueiuii'  > : 
thte  oeoasiott  his  lyric  powers  proved  lugklr  m% 
able  hy  infusing  grace,  varit  ty,  und  humoiirWi 
songs ;  while  the  elegance,  correctitess,aBd  pui 
thelietioa,  added  new  zest  to  thediak>inie.  uw 
everything  contributed  to  render  tbi<  tfraniUi; 
pleasing,  popnlar,  and  productive.  Yd,  tftr  u 
»  but  fair  to  add,  that  both  the  success  udttl-r 
of  that  production  were  not  a  liiile  aiMsu^j  i 
excellence  of  the  mu«ic  and  the  taleauof  tk 

Mr.  Sheridan's  repuution  had  now  rearitHi  a 
utmost  pinnacle  of  dramatic  fame,  and  yetlujfor^ 
had  obtained  hut  little  uicrease.   Gay,  Tolatik. > 
sipated,  and  hospitable  to  excess,  his  tahk  t^> 
to  the  whole  circle  of  his  friends.  Yet,  notaiiaB^ 
ing  the  notoriety  of  his  expenses,  and  the  Woaff 
of  his  revenues,  such  were  the  fascioatisf  ec:|^> 
talents,  and  reputation  of  the  author  <i(  "  Aii* 
enna"  at  this  moment,  that  he  contrired  isaierK 
and  succeed  in  a  negotiation  with  Gair'.cl;  fori^ 
chase  of  a  part  of  his  share  of  the  patcst  i  DnP 
Lane  theatre.   On  this  oecarion  he  a«odrieilii 
self  with  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr  Linley:  these  |n»3 
in  1776  agreed  to  pay  30,000i.  to  the  Eo$!j^ 
cine,  who  at  the  same  titae  reeaifed  to  hoBies  ? 
t  lin  other  claims  on,  and  a(h-antages  from.tbf :  ' 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sheridan  is  *lliv»«iK^ 
displayed  great  talents  at  finance,  for  it  ai^h4 
vious  that  he  was  incapable  of  advancing  i«n 
shilling;  he,  however, contrived,  by  roortpfe** 
to  obtain  the  money  and  fulfil  all  hii  enpjftaaf 
"A Trip  to  Scarl>orough,"  first  jwrforoKia* 
24th  of  February  ,1777i  brought  cro»  Jed  bc«a» 
the  great  satisfaction  <rf  the  new  partnenluii, 
"Tlie  School  for  Scandal"  literally  filled  tb«<:  " 
treasury,    lliis  far-famed  comedy  fint  delifb^  » 
Bnirlieh  audience  on  the  8th  of  May  of  tbe 
year,  and  during  the  whole  season  obtained 
turous  commendations  of  all  the  gay,  geatea* 
fashionable  circles.    It  ought  not  to  be  forr:^ 
however,  that  the  grace  and  (hgnity  oltkco^ 
of  Derby,  together  with  the  singnlaraadmwg 
powers  of  a  King,  a  Palmer,  and  a  Soidlb**'**  ■ 
not  a  little  to  heighten  the  success. 

A  mnrieal  piece,  called  ••The  Csaip.''  W 
brought  out  during  the  preceding  season  logf»t3»- 
taste  of  the  public  for  military  spectacle^ «« 
at  war  with  Ameriea.  •'The  CMt,'*  altbons* 
festly  modelled  frnm  tlie  duke  of  Buckintli^J^'*"^' 


bearsal,"  was  soon  after  received  with  app«<««*^ 
oonnt  of  die  novelty  and  apptteatioa  of  dieiM"' * 

Fretful  Pl-jgiary  was  a  character  entirfif  n*v*' 
drama,  although  not  to  real  life,    llie  dail^  rf * 
rick  in  1779  produced  a  monody  firom  tbeaJW; 
It  was  delivered  by  Mr^  Yates,  in  the  charsctfr** 
IVagic  Muse,  with  much  pathos;  but  it 
catenlated,  even  widi  all  har  powm,  la  F*" 


necessary  stage  effect. 

Mr.  Sneridan  had  now  enjoyetl  an  ^ 
career  of  applause  for  many  years  without  btW 
nched  by  laboon  iducli  wonhi  hate  i«dH«*' 
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odier  mni  not  00I7  independmt,  bnt  affluent  H«  |  taddenl)^  ovwwC  the  iieir«dnu]itenli(m,caBa«iiRd«r 
WWdtl  have  still  continued,  perhaps,  to  write  for  the  '  thn  cognizance  of  the  house  of  commons,  bis  parlia- 


atage,  and  to  have  received  and  expended  large  sums 
annually,  had  not  the  secret  whisperings  of  ambition 
intimated  a  new  road  to  glory.  Mr  ,  afterwards  Lord 
John  Townshend,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  Marquis 
Townshend,  was.  like  himself,  a  poet;  and  it  is  not 
nt  all  to  be  wondered  that  the  conpeniality  of  tlieir 
imnda  should  have  produced,  first  an  acquaintance, 
and  then  an  intimacy.  They  are  9U])posed,  indeed, 
to  have  combined  with  eeveral  other  wits  of  the  dav 
in  producing  a  eeriee  of  moA  heroic  poems,  whicn 
were  eaj^erly  read  and  diffused  from  one'end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  first 
introdoeed  Mr.  Sheridan  to  Mr.  Pov,  and  tUe  Inci- 
dent converter]  the  poet  into  a  politician  and  a  jialriot. 
After  some  inettectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  par. 
liament  through  patronage,  Mr.  Sheridan  at  length, 
in  1780,  offered  himself  aa  a  candidate  for  the  firrnugrh 
of  Stafford.  The  mere  expenses  of  this  election  are 
eud  to  have  coat  him  lOOO/.,  a  sum  which  he  bor- 
rowed with  some  difficulty ;  and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  bereturued  at  so  trifling  an  expense, though 
tliere  was  a  petition  against  him  to  the  fifteenth  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain*  alo^  with  Mr.  Monckton, 
uncle  to  Viscotint  Galway.    What  is  not  a  little  re- 


mcatary  talents  suddenly  burst  forth,  and  from  that 
day  he  hefcan  to  be  considered  a  rimnff  orator. 

In  the  samp  year  Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  motion  re- 
lative to  the  better  regulation  of  the  police  of  West- 
minster. On  tluK  occasion  he  stated  that  the  die* 
graceful  riots  in  \7>>n  had  proceeded  from  a  renal 
and  incompetent  magistracy  ;  he  deprecated  the  idea 
of  again  seeing  "  orderly  sergeants  attending  in 
Westminster  Haii,  ami  the  courts  of  justice  beset 
with  soldiers.**  He  concluded  by  moving  three  pro- 
positions, the  last  of  which  was  for  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
power  of  the  city  of  Weetmintter  in  respect  to  the 
riots  in  June  last.  He  addr  I,  "  it  was  then,  and  in- 
deed always  his  opinion,  that  the  city  of  Westminster 
should  be  goterned  by  a  corporate  body,  elected  bf 
the  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  prac- 
tised for  ages  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  em« 
pire." 

In  July  1784,  Sheridan,  who  had  before  strena- 
ouHly  and  ably  supported  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  now 
exhibited  e^ual  talents  in  attacking  the  counter  plan 
for  regulating  the  afl'airs  of  In£a,  produced  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt.    When  the  latter  gentleman. 


markable,  he  and  this  gentleman  were  colleagues  1  soon  after,  moved  for  paying  the  arrears  of  the 


during  no  fewer  than  six  eooceaeive  (Murliaments  fur 
the  sane  place.  Mr.  Sheridan,  now  entirely  relin- 

ui'liing  the  Muses,  became  a  regular  attendant  in 
Stephen's  chapel;  and  both  there,  and  at  ail  the 
pobfie  meetinga  of  the  time,  waa  a  strenuous  opposer 
of  the  American  war,  and,  consequently,  a  violent  foe 
to  Lord  North's  administration.  On  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities,  he  joined  with  many  odelvated  men  in 
1  pl-n  for  iTocuring  a  reform  in  parliament,  and  ac- 
lualiy  sat  m  a  convention  for  that  express  purpose 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wyville,  then  chnirrnnn  of  the  Yorkshire  committee  ; 
Sit  C«cil  Wray,  iiart.,  ami  a  multitude  of  other  itis- 
tinguished  characters. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  now  deemed  so  able, 
ind  at  the  same  time  so  useful  an  assistant,  that 
n  17^2,  when  the  Rockingham  administration  came 
nto  power,  be  was  immediately  nominated  under- 
lecrettvy  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fm^  who  wa«  aeleeted  at 
,hat  jicriod  tn  preside  over  the  foreign  department. 
In  this  new  situation  time  sufficient  for  a  dieplay  of 
lie  abilities  was  not  allowed  $  for  the  earl  of  Shel- 
»umc  ha\'ing  been  declared  first  lor(l  of  the  treasury 
»y  the  especial  intervention  of  the  king,  on  the  de- 
nise  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Fox  re- 
igned, after  a  few  months'  enjoyment  of  office,  nnd 
vas  of  course  followed  by  his  secretary. 

At  length,  a  reconciliation  having  taken  place  be- 
ween  two  great  politicians,  who  ban  latterly  attacked 
>ach  other  during  the  American  contest,  they  soon 
(ained  the  ascendant  in  the  house  of  commons  by 
heir  united  talents  and  influence ;  and  Mr,  Sheridan 
Kcordtngly  formed  a  part  of  the  coalition  adminis- 
ration,  by  being  appomtcd  to  the  (  Kifi  ltiit  al  and 
mportant  office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  l  ?83. 

While  in  thn  etalion  he  ibr  the  firat  time  began  to 
lisplay  the  expansive  and  versatile  powers  of  a  mind 
mgularly  fraught  with  a  combination  of  different 
aletns.  As  if  awed  hitherto  by  the  oplendid  talents 
•f  a  Burke,  a  Fox,  and  a  Pitt,  he  hud  cither  preserved 
complete  silence,  or  only  taken  a  very  subordinate 
•art  ta  the  dobaia.  But  when  thn  India  hall,  which 


civil  hst,  Mr.  Sheridan,  by  way  of  reply,  read  the 
king's  speech  to  his  parliament,  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty mo  t  griciously  observed: — "I  have  carried 
into  strict  execution  tlie  several  redactions  in  my 
civil  Kat  expenea.  I  hxn  introdoeed  a  fitrther  re- 
form into  other  departments,  and  8U])pre8Red  several 
sinecure  places  in  them,  i  have  by  this  means  so 
regtilated  my  ectablishment  that  my  expensea  ahaU 
not  in  future  evceed  my  income." 

'Hie  Westminster  scrutiny,  the  Irish  resoluticms, 
the  taxes  on  cottons,  stuffs,  female  servants,  the  Irish 
propositions,  all  occu|i;l(!  the  attention,  and  were 
spoken  to,  when  before  purliament,  by  the  member 
for  Stafford  in  1785.  In  1786  he  ably  and  manfoltjr 
opposed  the  extnvi^^t  plans  of  the  late  duke  of 
Richmond  for  fortifying  and  protecting  the  dock 
yards,  by  means  of  numerous,  extensive,  and  expen- 
sive worlcs,  instead  of  recurring  to  the  natural  da* 
fenee  of  Great  Britain  ariringoatof  apowerfnlnavy. 
On  this  occasion  he  alluded  to  the  constitiitiotid 
jealousy  of  the  mihtarypower  of  the  crown,  which 
originated  in  fUa:— "That  it  waa  in  die  aatnra  of 
kings  to  love  power,  and  in  the  mnstitntionof  armiaa 
to  obey  kin^."  He  aJso  observed,  "  that  tho 
strongholds  now  contended  for,  if  maintained  as  they 
must  be,  in  peace,  by  full  and  disciplined  garrisons ; 
if  well  provided,  and  calculated  to  stand  regular 
sieges  as  the  present  plans  professed;  and  if  extended 
to  all  the  objects  to  which  the  system  must  inevitably 
lead,  whether  they  were  to  he  considered  as  induce- 
ments to  tempt  a  weak  prince  to  evil  views,  or  as 
ginee  of  power  in  caae  of  actual  rupture ;  would  in 
troth  preeent  ten  timea  the  means  of  curbing  and 
subduing  the  country  that  (uu'.  ]  I  t  st;Ui  d  to  ansa 
even  from  doubling  the  present  military  establish- 
ment ;  with  tliia  extraordinary  aggravation  attending 
the  folly  of  consenting  to  su:  ti  a  system,  that  those 
very  naval  stores  and  magazines,  the  seed  and  sources 
of  our  future  navy,  the  effectual  preservation  of 
which  was  the  pretence  for  tliese  una88aila!)le  for- 
tresses, would  in  that  case  become  a  pledge  and 
hoit^te  ID  thn  handa  of  the  mnm,  which,  m  aeonatry 
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dmimttonced  u  thia  wm,  mmt  aumn  an  un- 

conditiuttal  sahmission  to  the  most  eitmvagant 
clauuH  which  despotism  cuulii  <l)cU;itc;." 

In  the  spring  of  17B6  commenced  the  proeeedings 
ttgninst  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  Sheridan  wu  ac- 
tively cn^'aged  for  several  years,  llie  first  diffieultr 
encountered,  by  those  who  brought  the  charges,  was 
an  evident  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Dundas  to  produce  the  necessary  doenments. 
At  Kngtli  Mr.  liiirke,  on  the  -tth  of  Ajiril, 
charged  tb«  late  goveraor<geaeral  of  Bengal  with 
high  crimes  and  miademeanoara*  tmtl  lodged  nine 
articles  against  hiiii  on  the  t.ihle  of  the  house  of 
commons.  The  first  of  these,  which  compKbended 
the  Rohilla  war,  wtm  lost  on  June  lat.  On  the  13lh 
of  the  jtame  month  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  the 
Benaree  charge,  vhkh  waa  carried  by  a  majority, 
the  cbtneelliMr  of  the  ewhogner  concurring  in  the 


On  February  7th»  1787,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  bouse,  Mr.  Sheridan  presented  the  fourth 
charjfc,  viz.,  the  resumption  of  the  Jaghires,  and  the 
confiacation  of  the  treasures  of  the  princesses  of 
Onde;  on  which  oooMion,  during  a  speech  of  five 
Imtirn  riiirl  a  half,  he  coinm:iTV!lp'l  t!i-o  nni^-eml  Itten- 
tioti  inil  a.dmiration  oi  all  who  heaid  ium. 

We  can  only  notice  a  few  passages,  but  they 
will  sutficiently  tnark  its  high  oratorical  character. 
He  coromcnceil  his  speech  by  some  pointed  allusions 
to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  had  printed 
hand-bills  of  defeiu:e,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Haatinga,  in 
respect  to  the  present  artielea  of  aeeuaation.  Neither 
the  informality  of  any  subsisting  evidence,  nm  the 
adducement  of  any  new  explanalioni  on  the  p&rt  of 
the  late  chief  justice  <rfBenpl,  could  make  the  slight- 
est impression  upon  the  vast  and  strong  Ihi  ly  of  proof 
now  intended  to  be  brought  forward.  The  long  and 
unwearied  attention  paid  by  parfiament  to  tiie  afiUre 
of  India, — tli?  voluminrniR  ]iroi:^uctions  of  tkeir  com- 
mittees,—the  repeated  recoiniuendations  of  bia  ma- 
jesty, — were  ell  mideniable  proofs  of  the  momentend 

inau ni tu;!?  of  thp  considcmtinn ,  and  incontroverti- 
bly  esublished  this  plain,  broad  fact,  that  parliament 
IumI  directly  acknowledged  that  the  British  name  and 
character  hrid  hcon  dishonoured,  and  rendered  de- 
tested throughout  India,  by  the  malversation  and 
crioiM  of  the  prindtMl  BCrvaate  of  the  East  India 
company.  To  some  sarcasms  pmpn^riiied  in  another 
place  he  would  ask,  "  Is  parliament  misspending  its 
time  by  inquiring  into  thn  oppirMsions  practi^d 
on  millions  of  unfortunate  persons  ;  and  endeavour, 
iog  to  bring  Uie  danng  delinquent,  who  had  been 
gttilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acu  of  enormous  tyranny 
and  rapacioue  peculation,  to  exemplary  and  condign 
punishment  ?  Was  it  a  misuse  of  tneir  functions 
to  be  diligent  in  attempting  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace 
attached  to  the  Britiah  name  in  India,  and  to  reacue 
the  national  chancier  fimn  taathig  tnfkmy 

As  to  the  present  charge,  "He  [  r nft  s<5ed  to  God, 
that  be  felt  in  his  own  boaom  the  atrongest  personal 
conviction ;  end  it  wee  firora  that  convictioo  he  he. 
lieved  the  con  liirt  of  Warrrn  Hastings,  in  regard  to 
the  nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Beguma,  a>mprehended 
every  speciet  of  human  offimce.  He  had  proved 
himself  guilty  of  rapacity,  at  once  violent  and  insati- 
able— of  treachery,  cool  and  [iremeditated, — of  oppres- 
iiioa,nadeae  end  unprovukcd,— of  breMhof  ftitn,  un- 
warrantable and  base, — of  cruelty,  mmrmly  and 
vnmercifuL  These  were  the  crimes  oi  wiuub^  in  hia 
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soni  and  coniscience,  he  arraigned  WaineHativk 
and  of  wi  ll  Vi  be  had  the  confidence  to  say  be?b'^' 
contact  him  i  As  there  were  genUeiBoi  fe«j  o 
stand  up  as  bis  advocates,  he  challenged  tbeDtstnb 
him, — to  watch  if  he  aiivanced  one  inch  of  auBtni 
for  which  he  had  nut  solid  ground:  for  httrad 
nothing  to  declamation.  I  desire  credit,"  tiitx. 
"  for  no  fact  which  I  shall  not  prove,  sad  etek lit 
not  demonstrate  beyond  the  possibility  of  iifiMicE 
I  shall  not  desert  the  clear  and  mvmcil/le  (croiBti 
truth,  throughout  any  one  partick  of  my  illy 
against  Mr.  Hestinfia.  who.  to  obleiB  caaaaieie- 
titious  approbation  of  the  meH!iuresbehadprt.3cie 
mined  to  adopt, — '  the  Begums  being  ia  actad» 
belUon,  might  notthe  nabob  confiscate  vimfnf» 
'  Most  undoubtedly,'  was  the  ready  iDtvn  d  a 
judge.  ^Jot  a  a^llable  of  inquiry  intervened  n  \»ss 
enatenoe  of  the  imputed  reoeUion :  nor  a 
pause,  as  to  the  ill  piirpoffes  to  which  the  6km  2 
a  chief  justice  might  be  perverted.  Itvasuts; 
office  of  e  friend  to  mix  the  grave  cantionuuM. 
cireumsnfrtioii  of  a  judge  with  an  opinion  lak?:  3 
such  cirt  umslance.s  ;  and  Sir  Elijah  liiJ  p«ntcH 
declared  tliat  he  gave  his  advice,  not  as  a  }<ul^  ^ 
n*i  ri  friend  ;  a  character  he  equally  prtfmd,  uts 
strange  office  which  be  undertook  of  coil*fla««- 
fensive  affidavits  on  tiie  aobject  of  Beoara." 

After  the  orator  had  eT|j>atiated,  in  a  veinrfaK 
on  the  conduct  of  bir  Wyah,  whom  hertyWil* 
cule  the  "oriental  Grotius,"  who  had  give**'' 
premature  sanction  for  plundering  the  B4ipw>*>* 

become  the  poatbumous  support  of  dwcqdM 
and  pillage  of  the  rajah  Cheit  Sing he  fiuir 
ably  inaiated  on  the  gross  penrersHNi  cf  hi  > 
judfieial  and  eareeotive  power  of  IniKa.  *  Al4»* 
moment,"  contimml  lie,  "  that  the  sxrord  P'''- 
nentwaa  turned  to  an  asaaasin's  da^jger,  ^  f 
ermhie  of  luatice  waa  atained  end  dis<|^ietd«i^* 
basest  and  meanest  contamination.  UnJrr  tX'  > 
cumrtances  did  Mr.  Hastinin  complete  uiftn2^2 
Ohvnar ;  e  treatv  which  might  dMUenge  allili« 
ties  that  e%*er  suusisteil,  for  contninirnj,  intkt*^ 
est  compass,  the  mobt  extensive  tread^<rr  r 
Hastinge  did  not  conclude  tbet  treaty  uvuiK-'z 
received  from  the  nabob  a  prest-nt,  o'  rir'^trs/' 
of  I00,000i.    The  circumsUnces  ot  wi'  f 


were  as  extraordinary  as  the  thing  iticlf 
months  afterwards,  and  not  till  then.  Mr.  Hi** 
communicated  the  matter  to  the  compsDjr.  Ciw 
tunelfllj  for  himself,  bowerer,  this  tardy  dx^" 
was  conveyetl  in  words  which  betrayftl  l'"*^ 
meaning ;  for,  with  no  common  iacautioe,!*** 
the  present  was  of  a  magnitude  not  to  be  t^'- 
And  what  waa  the  omaideration  for  tkis  0^ 
nary  bribe?  No  kee  than  the  witiMhaahfJ* 
Oude,  not  only  all  the  English  gentleaes  ia  *^ 
aituationsy  but  the  wb<^  alao  of  the  £agii<k^ 
and  that  too  at  the  verf  moment  whm  b  "*'' 

had  stated  the  whole  cunntry  of  Oudeto  b«ii'^ 
revolt  and  rebellion.  Other  very  annje*^ 
were  contained  in  the  eane  treety.wiw^ 

but  this  infnrnoiis  bribe  Could  have  occis«w*'* 
getlier  with  the  reserve  which  he  had  U!>  ^*  '^^ 
mind,  of  treeehery  to  tiie  nabob;  lertbtoc^^  *| 
of  the  treaty  which  he  ever  attempted  to carni^ 
execution  was  to  withdraw  the  Engli&h  U*"*) 
from  Oude.  The  nabob*  indeed,  \ 
essential  to  hia  deliverance,  on  accotirt  of  tb<*^ 
posed  rapacity.   Accordingly,  at  the  wy  *** 
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Itt  poekitod  die  eitorted  iipnil  of  the  nabob,  with  hi<i  | 
imn]  prnve  hypocrisy  and  cant.  '  Go,*  be  said  to  the  ' 
English  gentlemen,  *  fio,  you  oppressive  rascals ;  go 
from  this  worthy,  nnhappy  man,  whom  you  have 
uluDdered,  and  leave  him  to  my  protection.  You 
nave  robbed  him, — you  have  plundered  him, — you 
have  taken  advantage  of  his  accumulated  distrenses  ; 
but,  pleue  God,  he  ehall  in  futare  be  at  rests  for  I 
have  promiied  kfan  he  shall  never  see  tbe  (ace  of  an 
Engliuhm.'in  again.*    This,  however,  wag  the  only 

Jiortion  of  tbe  treaty  which  he  even  affected  to  fulfil ; 
or  as  to  all  other  parta,  we  learn  from  himself,  that, 
at  the  very  moment  he  made  it,  be  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  nabob.  Accordingly,  he  advised  general, 
instead  of  partial  resumptions,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  defeating  bis  views;  and  instead  of  giving 
instant  and  unquaUtied  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  be  perpetually  quahfied,  explained,  and  varied 
thrin  witli  new  dimmtitionK  and  reservation ■-•  Was 
there  any  theory  in  Macbuvcl,  any  treaciiery  upon 
record,  any  cold  Italian  fraud,  which  could  in  any 
degree  be  put  in  comparison  with  tbe  disgusting  by- 
jjocrisy  and  unequalled  baseness  which  Mr.  Hast- 
mg^  had  shown  on  tbat  otxayion  }  But  there  were 
some,  who  fuiuui  an  apology  for  tbe  atrocity  of  these 
erimes  in  the  greatness  of  us  mind ; — bnt  does  not 
this  quality  arise  out  of  great  arilrms  directed  to 
great  ends?  In  them,  and  in  them  alone,  we  are  to 
search  for  true  and  estimable  magnanimity ;  to  them 
only  can  we  justly  affix  the  splendid  tislt  and  honours 
nf  real  greatness.  His  course  was  an  eternal  devia- 
tion from  netitade, — he  pursued  tbe  worst  objects 
l)y  the  worst  means, — hr  ritli  r  tvrririTnzr]  or  deceived, 
and  wab  by  turns  a  Oionysuis  and  a  Scapio.  As 
■reli  might  the  writliiog  obliquity  of  the  sarpSBt  be 
compared  to  the  swift  directnesa  of  the  arrow,  as  tbe 
Juplicitjr  of  Mr.  Hastings's  amliitiun  to  the  simple 
steadiness  of  genuine  magnanimity.  In  his  mind  all 
in*  shuffling,  ambiguous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little: 
nothing  simple,  nothing  unmizMt  all  affected  plain- 
■)*'ss  and  actual  dissimulation  ;  —  a  heterogeneous 
nass  of  contrary  qualities }  with  nothing  great  but 
lis  crimes ;  and  even  these,  contrasted  by  tne  Btda- 
I  <s  of  his  motives,  which  at  once  denoted  both  bis 
itLHctiena  and  his  meanness,  and  matked  bim  for  a 
raitor  and  a  trickster.'* 

ifr.  Sheridan  now  showed,  by  evidence,  that  the 
wufoid  accusation  against  the  Begums  was  unjust; 
rid  tbntv  fint,  they  were  not  the  ancient  disturliers  of 
IP.'  trorernTTient  :  nn'l  >prnnr!!v,  tlir4t  the  cbar^^r  of 
iu\'ing  induced  int^  Jaghterdarii  to  resist  the  nabui^ 

iras  no  Ie«s  untrue — tbe  fact,  badiBSd,  being  fnlly  sub- 
tantiated,  tbat  no  one  of  these  ever  did  resist.  He 
uted  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  "  tbat  tbe  Begums 
rere  not  coiu:emed  either  in  the  rebellion  of  Bulbtid- 
ler,  or  Um  insurrection  at  Benaresj  nor  did  Mr. 
iaating*  ever  once  seriously  think  th«n  guilty. 
Tieir  treasures  were  their  treason  ;  and  Asoph  ul 
>owlah  thought  like  an  unwise  prince  when  he 
ilamed  his  father  for  heqiMtluttghtni  to  liitlo  wealth. 
ViH  father,  Sujah  ul  Dowlab,  acted  wisely  in  leaving 
(is  Bon  with  no  temptation  about  bim  to  invite  acts 
•f  violence  and  rapacity.  He  clothed  him  with  poverty 
s  with  a  shield,  and  armed  bim  with  necessity  as 
irith  a  sword  !  — 'i'he  third  charge  was  equally  false, 
lid  they  resist  the  resumption  of  their  own  Jaghier- 
nrs  ?  Although  they  bad  resisted,  there  would  not 
ave  been  any  crime,  secmg  that  these  were  confirm- 
d  by  aoUmn  treaty  i  yet  the  nabob  hinaell^  with  aU 
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the  load  of  ohUxjuy  imputed  to  htm,  never  so  much 
ns  o  cciiscd  tbem  of  stirring  up  opposition  to  his  au- 
tiioruy.  Vii  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  of  this 
charge,  and  to  show  that  Mr.  Hastings  originally 
projected  the  plunder, — that  he  threw  tbe  whole 
odium  in  the  nrst  instance  on  the  nabob,  and  that 
lie  imputed  tbe  crimes  to  them  before  he  had  received 
one  of  tbe  rumours  which  he  afterwards  manufac- 
tured into  affidavits,  would  he  seenj^rom}  thefdatee 
of  tbe  various  ))ajLi-  i.nv  about  to  be  adduced; 
which  would  also  implicate  Mr.  Middleton  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey.  *'  Tbe  Begums,  by  age  and  by  in^ 
firioilics,  were  almost  tbe  only  [lersiiris  in  Iiuli:!  who 
could  not  have  a  ihuugbt  of  distressing  that  govern- 
ment by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  be  protect- 
ed ;  and  to  charge  tbem  with  a  df^i^T.  to  dejiose 
their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  was  equally  odious 
and  absurd.  To  ascribe  to  the  princesses  those 
insurrections  which  bad  constantly  taken  place  in 
Oude,  was  wandcrinjf  even  beyond  the  improbabili- 
ties of  fiction ;  it  might  with  equal  peohebihty  have 
lieen  insisted  that,  but  for  them,  famine  would  not 
have  pinched,  nor  thirst  have  parched,  nor  extermi- 
nation have  depopulated.  Mr.  Hastings,  wanting  a 
motive  for  bis  repacity,  had  found  it  in  fiction.  Bat 
we  are  told,  'thtt  they  complauied  of  the  injustice 
done  them.'  And,  God  of  heaven!  had  they  not  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  injustice, — after  a  solemn 
treaty  violated, — after  being  plundaied  of  all  their 
property, — and  on  tbe  eve  of  tbe  last  extremity  of 
wretchedness,  were  they  to  be  deprived  of  the  last 
resource  of  impotent  wretchedness, — complaint  and 
lamentation  ?  Was  it  a  crime  that  they  should  crowd 
togetiier  in  tiuttering  trepidation,  like  a  flock  of  rest- 
less birds  on  seeing  the  felon  kite  who,  having  darted 
at  one  devoted  individual,  and  missed  bis  aim,  singled 
out  a  new  object,  and  was  springing  on  bis  prey  w  ith 
redoulded  vigour  in  his  wing,  and  keener  vengeance 
in  his  eye  ?  I'he  simple  fact  is,  having  failed  as  to 
Clieit  Sing,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  sum 
of  money  somewhere;  for  be  knew  that  to  be  tbe 
never>faiUng  receipt  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
directors  et  home!  Let  the  fancy  of  governor- 
general  but  conceive  the  proud  spirit  of  Sujah  Dow- 
lab, looking  down  upon  the  ruin  and  devastation  of 
his  family,  and  beholding  that  palace  whieh  bad  been 
restored  to  him,  plunderrd  by  that  very  army  with 
which  be  himself  bad  vanquished  the  Mahrattast 
that  very  Middleton,  who  had  been  Migaged  in  ma* 
nriffinsf  tne  previous  violations,  most  busy  to  p<*rpe- 
uaie  die  last;  that  very  Hastings,  whom  he  had  left, 
on  bis  death-bed,  the  guardia  nof  his  wife,  and  mother, 
and  family,  turning  all  those  dear  relations,  tbe  ob- 
jects of  his  solemn  trust,  forth  to  the  merciless  sea- 
sons,  and  a  more  merciless  soldiery !  I  liave  heard 
of  factions  and  parties  in  this  house,  and  katow  t^biMt 
they  exist  The  {trerogattve  of  the  crown  finds  ito 
advocates  among  tbe  reprr sf  iiiali\ ps  of  tbe  people: 
the  privileges  of  tbe  people  will  tind  their  opponents, 
even  among  the  commons  of  England,— tbCTe  ia  no 
subject  on  which  we  are  not  broken  and  divided, — • 
habits,  connexions,  parties,  aU  lead  to  diversity  of 
opinion ;  but  when  inhumanitypnaents  itself  to  obaer- 
vatKjn,  it  finds  no  division  among  us, — it  h  nttacked 
as  the  common  enemy,  and  is  never  left  until  com- 
pletely overthrown.  It  is  not  given  to  this  honao 
to  behold  tbe  objects  of  their  compassion  and  bene- 
volence ;  they  cannot  see  the  workings  of  the  heart, 

tbe  qnimiDg  Upi»  die  tneUhig  taan^  the  load  and 
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tremulous  ioys  of  the  millions  whom  thdr  viCe  of  this 
night  would  for  ever  save  fi  om  the  crueltf  of  eor- 
nipted  iiower.  But  thougli  they  could  not  directly 
Bce  llie  effect,  is  not  the  true  enjoyment  of  their  Itene- 
volence  iocreased  by  the  blessing  being  conferred 
vnteMi^  Would  not  the  omnipotence  m  Britnb  be 
demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of  nations  by  stretch- 
ing its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its 
Ihrt  (fittant  millions  from  destrnetion  ?  And  would 
the  hlessinffs  of  the  people  thus  saved  dissipate  in 
empty  air?  No! — We  shall  constitute  heaven  it- 
■dl  our  inroxy.  to  receive  foriit  the  blessings  of  their 
pious  gratitude,  and  the  prayers  of  their  thank?piv- 
ing.  It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  1  move 
you  on  tbis  charge^  *  that  Wamn  Hattingv  tie  im- 
peached.'" 

The  subject  of  this  accusation,  including  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Jaffhires,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
treasurei  of  the  princesses  of  Oude,  was  particularly 
calculated  to  display  all  the  pathetic  power,  and  call 
forth  all  the  energies  of  the  orator.  His  upeech  oc- 
cnpied  a  period  of  nearly  six  hours  in  delivery,  and 
ao  Di^^mt  was  the  eloqnenee,  and  eo  aigmnentative 
the  roodeadoptcfi  nn  the  prci^ent  occasion,  that  when 
Mr.  Sheridan  eat  down,  the  whole  house,  as  if  fas- 
ciaated  with  Ua  doquence,  after  a  short  pause,  burst 
into  an  involuntary  tumult  of  applause.  Mr.  Burke 
declared  it  to  he  the  most  extraordinary  effort  he 
had  ever  witnessed;  while  Mr.  Fox  said,  "si!  that 
he  had  pver  heard, — all  that  he  had  ever  rem?,  when 
compared  with  it.  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  va- 
nished hke  vapour  before  the  aun."  Even  Mr.  Pitt 
acknowledged,  "  that  it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  tmd  possessed  every 
thing  that  genius  or  art  could  flinuill»tO  l^tlte  and 
control  the  human  mind." 

The  nest  great  oTi^eet  in  which  we  find  Mr.  Sheri- 
dlB  engaged  was  the  contest  in  parliament  relativ  e 
to  the  affairs  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  On  coming  of 
age,  in  1763,  the  imnietere  had  proposed  to  eettle 
the  establishment  of  his  royal  highness  at  lon^ooo/. 

fer  annum  ;  but  this  was  viulently  opposed  \)y  the 
ing.  and  50,ou()/.  per  annum  indy  was  allowed.  In 
1786  a  debt  was  found  to  be  contracted  of  150,000/.; 
and  as  the  king  refused  to  grant  any  relief,  the 
prince  immediately  dismissed  all  the  offieere  of  his 
court,  and  reduced  his  hotisehold  to  that  of  a  prixttte 
gentleman;  while  a  sum  of  10,000^  per  annum  wa» 
set  8i>art,  and  vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for 
the  payment  of  debta.  In  this  etate  of  embarrass- 
ment, Mr.  Alderman  Kewnham,  in  April  1787, 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  relief;  and  Mr.  .Shtn  l  in 
on  this,  and  every  subsequent  occasion,  took  a  warm 
and  animated  part  in  the  afiairs  of  hie  royal  highness. 

In  17  ^1  he  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts  respecting 
the  regency  question,  on  which  occasion  he  combated 
with  great  rarce  and  abiUty  in  favour  of  the  claims 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Hoon  after  this  the  French 
revolution  became  an  object  of  great  importance ; 
and  on  the  army  estimates  being  moved  for  on 
Fr}iniary  9,  both  he  and  Mr.  Fox  paid  a  tribute  of 
applause  to  those  who  had  produced  that  great  event. 
He  deprecated  the  unqualified  abuse  and  abhorrence 
of  Mr.  Burke,  and  conceived  that  revolution  to  he 
fully  as  just,  and  necessary,  and  glorious,  as  our  own 
in  l6ss.  He  at  the  same  time  defended  the  general 
views  and  conduct  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
coold  not  nndantnid  what  «aa  meut  by  the  diarge 
of  «*hamngiivatnnied  the  lain,  the  jnilic^  and  the 
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revenues  of  their  country.  What  were  their  lin ' 
— the  arbitrary  mandates  of  capricious  dcipttan. 
What  their  justice? — the  partial  adjudieatMas  tf 
venal  magistrates.  What  their  revenue'. -—liatioaj] 
hankroptcy."  Mr.  Burke,  in  reply,  declared  '  tia: 
hencefordi  hie  honomraUe  friend  and  he  «m  Kp»- 
rated  in  politics." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Shehdsa  gxft  4 
bold  and  decisive  opinion  relative  tothebiMH. 
cruelty,  and  injustice  of  the  slave  trade.  He  in<«- 
santly  urged  the  house  to  come  to  an  usuoeiict 
determination  rdative  to  that  cnring  outrage;  al  \ 
added,  that  the  power  {Mssessed  by  a  We:^t  I  j  i  \ 
planter  over  his  slaves  was  such  as  no  h.^ 
creature  ought  to  be  suffered  to  exercise.  On  ^ 
subject,  as  well  as  on  a  reform  of  parliameot,  he  m 
equally  strenuous  and  uniform,  woether  in  ornstf 
place;  and.  indeed,  as  to  his  political  conduct,  p 
man  in  England  was  ever  lese  impeachabk  ikmvt 
member  for  Stafford. 

When  Mi  Pitt  assumed  the  rr-n-;  of  govenme* 
he  found  a  formidable  opponent  in  ishendsa.  Ik 
most  triflmg,  aewdl  ae  the  moot  important 
of  the  youthful  premier  were  sure  to  be  exposed  fe 
the  keenest  shafts  of  bis  satire,  the  masked  Wenci 
of  hie  wit,  or  die  etill  more  formidable  ordiuDce  ti 
powerful  argtiments  which  he  mar-b'.lVd  in  hat^ 
array  against  the  indignant  treasury  bench.  .I."- 
cord'ingly,  Mr.  Pitt's  perfinnery  bill  was  nStM 
with  the  happiest  irAnv,  and  the  defects  of  ^ 
Irish  propositions  were  searched  into  with  an  esjr^f  * 
eye.  While  debating  on  the  fourth  article,  ht  &- 
played  great  knowledge  both  of  the  commos  mi 
relative  interests  of  England  and  Ireland;  aid,is> 
stead  of  seeming,  as  he  actually  was,  a  gay,  dr?i- 
tory,  disaipated  man,  a  manofacturer  from  LMta- 
shire  or  ^tfaat  would  have  aoppoaed  dua  k  bai 
1,1  en  brought  up  beliind  the  counter,  an!  tfWfi 
himself,  from  bia  earliest  infancy,  to  the  connan- 
tion  of  nerean^e  aAim  ahme. 

'Hie  charms  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  convcrsctioB  | 
been  already  alluded  to;  and  it  may  be  faiiiysii^;  , 
they  were  accompanied  «ddk  a  aortirf  "viicb'^. 
that  enchanted  all  bis  companions,  and  gneai? 
prolonged  the  pleasures  of  the  festive  boari  ^ 
the  morning's  dawn;  or  rather,  until  braid  ^■'l'^ 
It  is  well  known  that  he  had  become  acqta^ 
with  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown ;  wts  a  fnt[^' 
guest  at  Carlton  House;  and  in  his  turn,  of:ec  nv- 
tained  his  royal  highness  at  home.    In  ine,  ke«« 
supposed  to  be  a  great  fiivoarite;  and  emy*  ' 
prognosticated  that  at  the  first  opportunity  Shnu: 
could  not  fail  of  enjoying  a  high  and  disunfu*^  j 
situation  in  tiie  pnbtie  oonnnb  of  hia  eaoDay  Ti"  > 
opportunity  sefmu  i  nctually  to  have  occurred* 
at  a  moment  too  when  it  was  least  expected.^  ^  I 
1788,  dnring  the  recess  of  periiaraent.  niemilt^ 
had  gone  to  Cheltenham,  and  was  supposed  u>  ti** 
derived  great  and  essential  benefits  frum  the  nt"^ 
On  his  return,  however,  in  the  autumn,  some  on- 
ordinary  symptoms  were  discovered;  and  it  w*l  *• 
longer  to  be  concealed  that  a  mental  derangs^ 
had  occurred,  which  totally  pradnJed  him  ft<*  | 
transacting  public  business.'  _  ' 

On  the  28th  of  November  the  sUte  of  thslav^ 
health  was  othcially  notified  to  both  house*  of  F*t> 
inent;  and  on  the  4th  of  December  the  <  i  iiint** 
ot  the  physidnw  upon  oath  vne  anhniMil*  ^ 
inipectMm  hy  the  privy  couneiL    A  cartMi  v 
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poirw  iuunediatelf  ensued;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
tt  dib  period  in  Italy,  was  intlantly  recalled,  to  he 
the  effective  leader  of  admini»tration:  for  the  prince 
of  Wales  was  dUpleaaed  with  Mr.  I'ltt,  and  the  other 
ministers,  at  this  erilk;al  moment;  while  he  deemed 
himself  under  gnat  and  lasting  obligations  to  the 
opposition,  the  members  uf  which  bad  always  advo- 
eated  his  cause.  In  short,  the  hst  of  a  new  cabinet, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  to  b«  the  oetensi- 
ble  chief,  was  actually  prepared,  and  Sheridan  was 
to  have  occupied  <i  hi^h  .in(i  honourable  station  in  it. 

Whsa  the  matioy  occurred  at  the  Nore,  Mr. 
Sheridan  araee  in  hie  place,  in  the  faonae  of  com. 
mons,  and  supported  the  ministers ;  and  when  this 
countiT  was  toreatened  with  an  invasion,  he  uuiilicly 
■TOWM,  "that  the  lime  bad  now  arrived  when  his 
majesty  possessed  an  Tindouhtcf!  right  to  call  on  his 
subjects,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  for  their  zeal- 
ous co-operation  in  sappeiting  the  dne  execution  of 
tlie  laws,  and  in  giving  every  po88i!)le  efficiency  to 
the  measures  uf  government."  Notwithstanuing 
tbi8,hecoaeidered  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  both  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  war  and  th«  mode  in  which  be 
conducteu  it,  objectionable  in  the  extreme.  Accord- 
mgly,  in  1793,  he  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  fric  ml 
"  ^  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  and  opposed  all  the  re- 
efe^ttioBt  on  taet  noble  inetnunent  m  imbUe  liberty. 
He  atio  contended  against  the  unjust  mode  of  govern- 
ment adopted  for,  or  rather  against,  the  Irish  nation; 
and  so  eensible  was  the  minister  himself  of  this  fact 
diat  he  actually  formed  the  project  of  an  union  with 
the  sister  nation,  one  uf  the  main  objects  of  which 
was,  by  asniniilatins  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
?)oth  kingdoms,  to  meliorate  the  fate  and  condition 
of  our  fellow  subjects.  Meanwhile  an  event  occurred, 
which  it  was  thought  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
vnr  and  giren  to  the  opposition  a  pennanent  hold 
of  power.   On  the  demise  of  Mr.  ntt  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Mr.  F.  x  lu.d  I.oiil  Cronvillc; 
and  they  and  their  friends,  constituting  what  wav 
then  termed  ''alldietalentiof  lhooonntrf,"imme. 
iliately  occupied  the  great  offices  of  state.    On  this 
occaaion  Mr.  Sbendan  was  nominated  a  privy  coun- 
eyior,  and  obtained  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  estimated  at  4000/.  per  annum   tt  would  have 
been  happy,  boUi  for  himself  and  his  family,  it  he 
had  neeepted  a  patent  place  for  life  of  2000/.  a-year, 
IS  wns  suggested  by  Mr.  Fox,  but  be  declined  thispro- 
|K)iiition,  and  on  a  new  writ  being  issued  forStafiford, 
le  was  rechosen,  for  the  last  time,  February  10,  I80G. 

In  1807j  Mr.  Sheridan  became  a  popular  candi. 
late  for  tiie  dty  of  Westmhieier,  bnt  Loid  Codttane 
ibtained  a  decisive  majority.  During  this  second 
rontest,  be  maintained,  from  the  hustings,  that  it 
ma  hie  hatenlioB,  were  be  returned,  to  attempt  the 
ccoinplislimcnt  of  two  objects,  highly  conducive 
o  the  interests  of  his  constituents;  "tiie  tirst  of 
b«a6  was  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  liired  ma- 
istracj  of  Westminster;  and  the  second,  to  prrvcnt 
he  puoUcans  from  beii^  entirely  dependent  on  the 
rewers."  He  conehMkd  if  totiktmg,  "  that  the 
hief  motive  of  the  present  straggle,  was  to  seat  his 
nn  for  llchester,  and  himself  for  Westminster;  so 
3at  liberty  might  have  two  Iriendi  initoad  of  one  in 
tte  hotise  of  commons." 

Having  tbne  fidhd  in  the  aecond  city  in  ^  kfaag. 
otn,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  nominated  for  the  borough 
lat  alluded  to.  and  continued  to  represent  that  place 
orinfT  two  paifiimente.  But  h»  no  iMigir  dutin- 
^loaRAraY.— Vol.  II. 


guitibed  himself  by  the  ardour  of  his  attacks,  the 
brilliancy  of  his  replies,  the  pertinacity  and  prompt 
nnss  of  his  questions.  In  short,  In  }n\t  seldom  at- 
tended the  liouse,  and  seemed  to  have  dcs>erted  his 
party,  which  soon  afforded  it  but  too  good  an  apology 
for  that  utter  desertion  and  abandonment  of  him- 
self. ITie  first  Mrs.  Sheridan  having  died  of  a  de- 
cline in  1792,  at  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  years, 
Miss  Ogle,  the  yonngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Newton 
Ogle,  dean  of  WlndMster,  became  the  object  of  hlv 
attentionn.  On  his  marriaK'^e  uitb  this  lady,  ini  fstatc. 
at  Pollesdeo.  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  was  pur- 
dialed  ehiety  with  her  fortune;  and  tliere  they  oc- 
casionally resided,  during  several  years.  A  grant, 
from  the  prince,  of  the  receiver-generalship  of  the 
duchy  of  tSomwalU  eatiniated  nerhaps  too  high  at 
1 2fX)f.  a  year,  v-as  soon  after  aoded  to  his  income. 
He  bad  also  a  v  aluable  interest  in  Drury  Lane  theatre ; 
and  his  appearance  in  the  eoort  of  cnancery,  in  de- 
fence of  his  claims,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  tribunsj.  On  this  occasion  he  displayed 
an  unusual  portion  of  acutenessand  penetration;  ho 
entered  into  the  minutis  of  aooottotawith  a  wonder* 
fol  degree  of  precision;  and  while,  as  tisttal,  he 
chaimt  l  all  nround  him,  Lord  EMon  himself  de- 
eiared  from  the  bench,  that  he  bad  convinced  him 
oi  every  thing  but  his  *'  own  pmdettco  l** 

At  length  Mr.  Whitbread,  wishing  to  regulate  Che 
afiairs  of  Drury  Lane  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  public  and  die  proprietors,  undmtook  both  the 
reform  and  innnageraentof  that  theatre,  and  perished 
in  tiie  attempt.  Mr.  Sheridan,  now  no  lunger  in 
office,  or  even  in  parliament,  had  obtained,  however, 
a  valuable  consideration  for  his  claims.  But  former 
debts,  and  present  expences,  soon  swallowe<i  up  the 
sum  assigned  to  him,  large  as  it  was.  Such  was  his 
constitolMNMl  imprudence  that  lie  is  actually  said  to 
have  carried  a  large  portion  of  it  loosely  rolled  up  in 
his  coat  pocket,  and  to  have  satiafi.' I  tlu'  d- mands 
against  bun  as  they  oocurred,  without  giving  himself 
any  partieuhbr  troable  in  counting  the  bauc  notea. 
At  length,  as  had  been  Ion:;  erjiccted  by  all  around 
him,  disease  began  to  threaten  hi«  life.  In  the  spring 
of  1816  lua  oonetitution  waa  comidelely  broken  up, 
his  monev  spent,  and  liis  fate  pronounced  inevitable. 
At  this  critical  and  aiurming  period  he  was  attended 
by  the  Drs.  BaiUia  and  Barnes ;  and  it  is  said  to  ba 
attributed  to  thdr  firmness  alone  that  the  myrmidona 
of  the  law  did  not  seise  upon  bis  body,  as  they  had 
repeatedly  done  on  his  effects.  And  yet,  at  this  very 
period,  so  loud  and  frequent  wen  the  inquiries  alter 
die  beddi  of  tbaor  natient  that  it  was  found  absolute- 
]y  necessary  to  take  down  tlie  ktiocl;fjr  from  the 
street  door  to  avoid  noise.  On  this  occasion,  also, 
two  gentlemen  remained  faidilid,  when  he  appeared 
to  be  deserted  by  all  the  tvorld  :  the  one  a  poet,  the 
other  a  prelate.  Both  administered  to  his  necessi- 
tiea  to  the  very  last :  and  to  these  he  added  anotbw 
con^t.int  nnr]  sincere  friend.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  for- 
gotten, tliat  HI  [his  trying  occasion  he  experienced 
idl  the  consolation  that  could  be  derived  from  die 
presence  of  a  beloved  son,  and  the  kind,  aflectionate, 
and  faithful  attentions  of  a  wife,  who  closed  iiie  eyes, 
and  received  hie  last  ngh,  oa  Sunday  tha  Tdi  of 
July,  18 IG. 

Mr.  Sheridan  must  have  been  originany  fitroared 

by  nature  with  a  strong  constitution.  The  di->:pa- 
tion  of  forty  winters  had  not  ii^ured  bis  matchless 
eloqqMioa  or  impaired  bu  ankontdibf  memory.  I( 
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wai»  not  until  a  little  before  his  demhe  that  be  c|Med 
to  think,  to  nieak,  and  to  act  Dke  liiiMi^. 


Although  ihc  finances  of  the  Sheridan  family 
in  a  deplorable  state,  and  the  funeral  therefore  in- 
tended to  be  simple  and  inexpensive,  yat  Ihen  vn» 
something;  prand  and  im]iO'<'tn«  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  intervention  uf  an  ulii,  faithful,  and  trier]  associate, 
Mf.  Moore,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Co\entrv.  'ITjat 
gentleman  had  the  corpse  brought,  on  the  day  ante- 
cedent to  the  boria),  to  his  own  house,  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster;  and  havinj^  as8eml)le(l 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  there,  and 
all  each  as  were  demrom  to  pay  a  compliment  to  hia 
memory,  the  procession  set  out  for  Wcstmineter 
Abbey,  accompanied  by  many  persons  of  senatorial 
nnk,  headed  bj  one  of  the  rojai  dokei. 


SHERIDAN,  THOMAS,  an  Irish  dinWbWho 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  He  was  a  pro* 
testant,  we  are  told.  "  and  a  man  of  very  generous 

sentiment;  well  bcloA'ed  in  his  neighbourhood  for 
his  hospitable  disposition,  and  particulariyeetaemed 
by  the  gentry  armmd  on  aeemint  of  hie  ej^rit  as  a 
sportsman  and  liis  superior  HkiH  in  ili  j  inanagement 
of  horses  and  doK>>  That  knowledge  and  libe- 
nfitjr,  however,  wbteh  raised  hhn  in  the  eetoation 
ot  his  neighbours,  only  nerved  to  impoverish  his 
circumstances,  and  to  embarrass  him  in  ditficulties. 
These  were  at  last  so  great  diat,  tiievgh  be  contrived 
to  give  his  only  hdh  'I'homas  an  excellent  education 
at  the  school  of  Cavan,  he  found  himself  mcapable 
of  supporting  him  at  the  university.  Such  was 
the  great-gnmdfiither  of  Richard  Bnnsle)'  Sheridan. 
As  to  bis  grandfiiitber,  we  find,  that  at  the  age  of 
si.Ttcen,  through  the  recommendation  of  his  relation. 
Dr.  William  Sheridan,  "the  deprived  bishop  of 
Kifanora,"  and  eone  fifiende  of  tne  finofly,  be  was 
entered  a  scholar  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  "  Here 
he  pursued  his  studies,  with  great  credit,  and 
pracnrad  the  good  opinion  of  bis  superiors  by  his 
readiness  to  oblige,  rtnil  the  friendship  of  his  com- 
panions by  his  pleasatiiry.  Having  taken  his  de- 
grees, and  entered  into  orders,  he  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship,  but  soon  lost  the  benefit  of  it  by  marrying 
before  he  had  obtained  such  a  provision  in  the 
church  as  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  family. 
His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Macfadden,  the  only  child 
of  an  Irish  genthoan  of  tiie  invvbiee  of  Ulster. 
Having  thus  made  a  serious  clianm'  in  his  comlition, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  removed 
to  Dublin.  The  house  which  he  took  for  a  school 
was  called  Kin^j:  Jntncs's  Mint,  because,  while  that 
unfortunate  munarcl)  resided  in  Ireland,  his  noces. 
aities  obliged  bun  to  adopt  a  ooinage  there,  of  base 
mctr>I,  for  the  payment  of  h-y  tioops.  Sucli  w  is  tliL 
reputation  of  Mr.  Slieridan  as  a  sclio!  ir,  m  ]  s  ) 
well  was  he  respected  for  his  good  r^riniri  ami 
entertaining  qualitiw,  that  bis  school  rapidly  ac- 
quired distinction,  and  the  number  of  his  pupils 
iiicreas.ed  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  ^^^lat  served 
to  enhance  his  importance,  and  multiply  his  gains, 
if  he  had  profterly  improved  that  eonnezton.  was 
the  friends!i,ii  v  liirli  he  formed  with  Pr  Swift." 
But  it  was  uQuotHtble  even  fur  the  dean  to  assist ! 
such  a  man  ai  {hie.  He  aetuaUy  dieiipatedthe  som  | 
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of  louo/.  per  annum,  arising  from  bupi^oiAi 
pleasarea  oftiia  table,  and  in  IhecompsDjcf  sail 

less  flnttcrers.  He  next  refused  the  endowfipu- 
m&r-school  of  Armagh,  worth  4UUi.  per  vmaL,% 
which  he  might  have  carried  the  atiid«fttt,9ii6«a 
greatly  attached  to  him,  becavsc  he  c  nldnctbiw 
himself  from  the  temptations  of  uie  capuai:  l> 
name  was  stmcfc  oM  tiw  hst  of  ronl  dd^ 
in  consequence  of  eome  ombsioo  on  oil  pn;  k 
next  exchanged  a  living  he  had  obtained  narU 
for  one  of  half  the  value  in  a  more  dittant  sfot.  te 
then  mortgaged  bis  landa  without  liswiinj  ii 
expenses,  and  wo  ind  lum  at  kst  leofisf  ttChnt 
on  nn  .'ibrii?ped  income  of  only  801.  a-yftrl  l\i 
next  generation  dues  not  appear  to  iuve  acqc^ 
additional  prudence.  ThonMB  SberidsD,M..i,  m 
third  son  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  wa"?  ed  :raiei  rrs  • 
Westminster  school,  and  then  at  the  uainniif> 
Dublin.  During  bis  residence  at  the  kHv,  ka^ 
ceived  "  the  romantic  iden,  that  oratory,  or  mif 
elocution,  constituted  the  ivmi  of  human  wtsas^ 
ments."  Accordingly,  IiavingendeaToursd  to  xtc- 

plish  himself  for  thai  purpose,  on  Ibe  tli» 
ary,  1742-3,  he  appwred  m  the  ehoaelwef  KAb 
III.  at  Smock  Alley  theatre.  He  obUiDdfcfl 
celebrity  in  his  new  profession  both  at  Dulii  ai 
London.         howevM^,  heeame  a  Ma^fif  el 

that  cirriimstance  led  fiim  tn  rt:in,  espeosBy  ^ 
the  establishment  of  a  rival  theatre.  Ht  ii« 
left  the  stage,  and  for  some  time  em|;du7«] 
in  lecturing  on  elocution,  but  on  hii  ciltiiii:wi 
pension  of  200i.  per  annum,  he  caine  \u  ibtji^ 
and  resided  for  some  years  at  Windier.  H.«  ^ 
took  place  in  1788,  while  on  his  road  toLMMrV 
the  benefit  cMf  his  health ;  when,  however,  be  anis'l 
Margate,  previous  to  embarkation.  bnikeilA»*^ 
not  allow  oim  to  proceed  iurther,  and ^ei/k» 
days  in  that  town. 

SHERLOCK.  WILLIAM,  an  episcoja!  cl«! 
man,  who  was  bom  at  Southwark  about  io^l.  ^ 
studied  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  Pe(erlKHiK  r<» 
bridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  it  I  "" 
in  1680.   After  the  revolution,  having  rt;-: 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wilham  IIU  Ik 
pcndcd  from  the  pastoral  office;  but,  cn  h.i#» 
quent  compliance,  he  \va.s  restored,       io  ^' 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Ftul's.  tfa  ^ 
took  place  in  1707.    Dr.  Sherlock  diiteffi^ 
himself  as  a  polemical  divine  against  dw 
and  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Dr.  S«*^ 
Utive  to  the  doctrine  of  the  '1  rioitjr.  Uis 
praeded  theology,  espmally  his  diecovW*' 
rmi!  on  judgment,  are  much  csteeasd,  tfi 
passed  through  numerous  editiuns. 

SHERLOCK.  THOMAS,  son  of  the  yxsJ^ 
a  divine,  who  was  born  in  Ijjndon  in  167n 
ceived  his  educaliou  al  CaUiarine  HaU,  C«»^" 
where  be  obtained  a  fellowship.    In  171^  ^'^ 
r!'jn';en  m-iHter  of  Catharine  Hall,  andwasprt*"^ 
to  liic  licaaery  of  Chichester  in  1716,  afltf  ^i^^"^ 
entered  into  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Hoai^T/ 
defence  of  die  ooiponuion  and  test  acu.  Ii' 
he  published  'diteoufsea  on  prophecy.  \sM!»^  • 
obviate  the  infidel  objections  of  Anthony  f'^-'' 
Dr.  SherUKk,  in  1728,  succeeded  Hosdlr  - 
bishopric  of  Bangor,  and  in  1734.  ni  that  .  t  >^ 
bury.    He  was  otTered  the  primacy  on  ^ 
of  Archbishop  Poller  in  17*7,  but  he  rrf^^ 
and,  the  foUowing  year,  he  waa  tnndilid 
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of  London,  where  he  remuned  till  hia  death  in  1761' 
Bi^p  Sherlock  was  the  author  of  "  Tka  Trad  of  the 
Witneeses  of  the  Recurreetion  of  Jeaua  i"  and  ht« 
sermons  are  atnonf;  the  bnfe  ipedmem  Of  Ellgtif*^ 
pulpit  eloquence  extant 

SHERWIN,  JOHN  KEYSE,  an  eminenl  hiato- 
tiL^raver,  who  was  all  the  early  part  of  his  life 


rir:il 


employed  in  the  art  of  wood-cutting.  He,  how 
«ver,  at  lutt  obtuned  better  employment,  and  became 
a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  artist  Bartolo"zi,  -mder 
whom  he  improved  rapidly.  Among  his  best  works 
are  the  enifravings  of  Christ  and  Mary  Magdalen 
in  the  Garden,  nnd  Christ  leavinfjf  the  Cross*  He 
<lie*i  at  a  cornjiaratively  early  age  in  1790. 

SHERWOOD,  WILLIAM.— This  highlv  respect- 
able bookseller  and  publisher  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
1776.  His  father  and  mother  died  young,  and  after 
Ansiting  Monmouth,  where  he  remained  for  some 
time,  ne  ultinately  settled  in  the  honae  ol  Mr. 
Symonds  in  PhtenuMter  Row.  In  1806  Mr.  Sher- 
wood entered  into  partnership  with  Messrs.  Neely 
and  Jones,  and  carried  on  the  buainess  with  them  till 
1826,  when  he  entered  into  partoerahipwitli  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Piper,  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that  the 
firm  justly  ac(]uired  a  high  character  for  the  int^rity 
and  punctuality  of  its  dealing*.  Mr.  Sherwood  en- 
joyed good  health  till  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  September  7tb,  1837.  On 
the  17th  of  the  pnvioos  month  he  felt  unwell,  and 
said  he  could  not  see  to  read  ;  he  lay  down  for  some 
time  on  the  sofa,  when  his  daughter  arrived  and  took 
bim  from  Paternoster  Row.  On  tho  waj  home  to 
HoUoway  he  appears  to  have  lost  all  consciousness ; 
he  was  seen  in  ttie  evening  by  Dr.  Tweedie  and  bled 
from  the  arm  as  well  as  cupped.  He  p.irtially  reco- 
vered from  some  dangerous  symptoms  which  fol- 
lowed i  but  it  was  diseoTcred  that  the  right  side  was 
paralyzed  ;  the  ])Ower  of  motion  was  lost,  but  a  dull 
sensibility  remained  in  the  side  to  the  last.  After  the 
first  shock  he  eould  never  speak  distinetly,  bat  ap- 
peared conscious,  rccoiznisril  prrsons,  burst  into  tears 
when  Mrs.  Sherwood  (.who  had  beeo  lU  herself)  ap- 
proached him,  and  warmly  pressed  thabanda  of  aome 
medical  friends  wha  v!<iit*'fi  him 

Mr.  Shcnvood's  private  character  was  unsullied, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  his  home,  to  which  he  was  de- 
votedly attached,  formed  the  only  solace  from  the 
inost  severe  toil  in  his  extensive  business.  It  may 
he  proper  to  add,  that  the  firm  materially  benefitted 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  modkiiie  by  their  cy- 
elop»dta  of  that  edenee. 

SHIELD,  WILI.I  A^T,  n  c,  le'jratcd  musical  com- 
poser, who  was  born  at  Shalweli  in  1749.  He  re- 
ceived the  tint  rudhnenta  of  nnisic  from  hit  fMier, 
a  «in<?inff. master,  and  at  the  early  age  of  six  bepjan  to 
practice  the  violin,  and  afterwards  the  harpsichord, 
on  both  of  which  instruments,  but  i^rtieularly  the 
former,  he  soon  acquired  considerable  proficiency. 
When  be  bad  attained  his  ninth  year  he  lut>t  hm  fa- 
disr,  who  left  a  widow  and  four  children  with  very 
Rcanty  means  oT  subsistence.  As  it  now  became  im- 
neralively  necessary  that  he  should  think  of  some 
ImsineM  u  a  future  means  of  subailteiice,  ho  had 
tbechoiee  proposed  to  him  of  becoming  a  sailor  or  a 
boat.bui1der.  He  fixed  on  the  last,  and  was  accord- 
ingly bound  apprentice  to  Edward  I)avison  of  North 
Shields.  He  has  often  been  heard  to  describe  his 
feelings  when  he  packed  up  his  dothee,  not  forgetting 
Ua  vioUn  tnd  littto  aiockof  nnrie  left  him  by  hto  fiu 


ther,  bade  adieu  to  his  mother,  little  brothers  and  sis- 
tersi,  and  proceeded  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  place  of 
his  destination.  He.  however,  found  a  kind  and  in- 
dulgent master,  who,  so  far  from  checking  him  in 
his  favourite  pursuit,  encouraged  his  love  for  muaie^ 
and  even  forwarded  hit  views  oy  Maablimr  him  in  ae- 
veral  instances  to  turn  his  talents  on  the  violin  to 
account  by  playing  at  the  musical  meetings  of  North 
Shields,  as  well  as  at  the  parties  of  the  prindpol  fa- 
milies of  the  town. 

As  tioon  as  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  ex- 
pired he  resolved  to  quit  the  trade  of  boat-bwldmg 
and  devote  himself  to  an  art  to  which  his  disposition 
inclined  him,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  which  the  encou- 
ra({ement  he  had  alreadv  received  operated  as  an  ad> 
ditional  stimulus.  He  nad  by  this  time  made  such 
urogress  on  the  violin  aa  tu  be  able  to  lead  the 
pfewcastle  subscription  concerts,  where  he  repeatedly 
played  the  eolo  parte  of  Geminiani's  and  Giardini's 
concertos.  His  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
cekliratLi]  Avison,  known  by  li  s  elegant  "Essay  on 
Musical  Expression,"  who,  with  the  kindness  which 
characterised  him,  gave  him  leeeooe  in  thorongh  base. 
He  shortly  after  aiTorded  a  striking  proof  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  profited  by  this  instruction.  A 
new  dnueli  was  to  be  conseenied  tA  Sunderland :  he 
composed  an  anthem  for  theoccasinn,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  performed  by  the  choir  ol  Duriiam  cathe- 
dral to  en  immense  eongregation.  The  best  judges 
y>ronnunced  it  an  excellent  specimen  of  church  music ; 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  invited  liim  to  their 
ublM,  and  hie  xepatyioii  began  to  rise  inm  tluit 
moment. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  invited  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  fashionable  concerts  at  Scarborough, 
and  became  the  leader  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre^ 
for  which  he  composed  several  songs  written  by  his 
friend,  the  much-admireii  pustoral  poet.  Cunning- 
bam,  who  was  an  actor  in  the  iicarborough  companv 
at  that  period.  Here  be  became  aeqoainted  wina 
those  well-known  performers,  Borghi  and  Fischer, 
who  were  bo  satisfied  with  bia  talents  and  execution 
that  they  strongly  advised  him  to  visit  London,  and 
afterwards  represented  his  abilities  in  so  favourn!  I  c  a 
light  to  the  celebrated  Giardini,  leader  of  the  baud  at 
the  opera  honse,  that  an  engagement  was  oSered  him 
in  that  orchestm,  which  be  accepted.  He  took  his 
station  nmonn  ihe  second  violins  ;  but  the  seaiion  fol- 
lowing, attracting  the  BOtke  of  Mr.  Cramer,  who  had 
become  leader,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  prin- 
cipal viola,  a  post  whicn  he  retained  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Shield's  6nt  appearance  as  a  dramatic  com- 
poser wae  in  the  year  177S,  in  the  mnsic  to  the  after- 
piece of  "The  Flitch  of  Hacon,"  which  obtained 

Eeat  success.  The  words  were  from  the  pen  of  the 
iw.  Ifr.  Bate,  rfterwards  8ir  Henry  Bete  Dudley, 
being  also  bis  fir^t  f?r?iTnntir'  nlti  jupt  Some  lime 
after  this  he  accepted  the  situation  of  composer  to 
Covent  Gerden  UmAo,  in  which  capacity  several  of 
his  most  popular  works  were  produced.  A  difference, 
however,  between  himself  and  the  manager  respect- 
ing pecuniary  mattera,  rodneed  the  former,  after  hw. 
ing  filled  the  situation  for  several  years  with  great 
success,  to  send  in  his  rustgnatiun.  In  the  year  1 790, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Taplow,  he  had  the  good  fortuno 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn ;  and  he  has 
been  heard  to  declare  that  he  gained  more  im|>ort- 
in  four  days*  commnnioii  widt 
3  0  3 
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that  founder  of  a  style  uhirh  has  given  fame  to  ko 
nanjrunilatora,  than  ever  he  did  by  the  best  directed 
BtudiM  of  any  part  of  hit  life.  "Ilud  Men  Un,** 
835*8  Shield, "  at  the  concert  of  ancient  music  the 
preceding  evening;  and,  having  observed  his  coun. 
tMUifie  exptWMve  of  rapture  and  astonishment  at 
the  ])t>rformancc  of  the  c'lorus  in  "Joshua,"  "The 
nauun^  tremble  at  the  dreadful  sound/'  I  took  the  fa- 
VoanAla  oppoitiiiiitf  of  asking  bis  opinion  of  that 
composition.  His  reply  Avas, '  I  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  music,  but  never  knew  ha.lf  its  powers 
till  I  heard  thia.  I  am  quite  certain,'  added  he,  'that 
only  one  author,  and  that^  aaUtor  inapind*  ever  did, 
or  ever  eonld,  pen  ao  aabline  a  eompoaition.'  ** 

On  his  return  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1792, 
Mr.  Shield  renewed  tus  engagement  with  ttie  nw> 
nager  of  Govent  Garden  theatre  t  hot  another  dilTer- 
ence  of  a  pecuniary  nature  arising',  he  tntiivly  re- 
linquished that  situauoa  and  devoted  his  tune  to 
other  musical  pursuite.  His  reridmee  in  Itely, 
though  short,  wns  ffinfiwrt^  hy  the  most  important 
results  to  him,  as  a  musical  cnuc  and  writer  on  the 
principles  of  the  art*  for  it  nemoved  many  prejudices 
at  that  time  not  uncommon  among  En^!:<;h  musicians, 
and  furnished  himwuli  abundant  materials  for  thiiik> 
ing,  of  which  his  active  and  intelligent  mind  made 
the  beat  poecible  use.  But  it  Is  quite  emineoiu  to 
•tite  that  as  a  composer  he  derived  much  advantage 
fromthis  tour  :  his  two  best  operas,  namely,  **  Rosina" 
and  "  The  Poor  Soldier/'  were  produced  several  vears 
anterior  to  hia  ItaUan  joomey.  In  dieie  he  displayed 
that  genius  for  melody  which  no  study,  no  inter- 
course with  even  the  greatest  of  foreign  artists, 
eonld  have  uniMrted»  or  In  any  considerable  degree 
have  improven,  and  mdody  was  his  forte.  Of  the 
advantage  gained  from  his  Italian  journey  he  gave 
no  mean  proof,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  pub- 
lication 01  his  well-known  "  Introduction  to  Har- 
mony." The  principal  object  of  tius  work  is  tofaci- 
Itale  the  acquisition  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
harmony,  by  simplifying  its  laws,  and  divesting  the 
science  of  that  forbiddmg  complexity  which  deters 
so  many  from  venturing  into  its  precinta.  In  1809 
Mr.  Shield  printed  a  vo&meof  balud«,  rounde,  glao^ 
duets,  tertettos.  See.  mdsrdietitia  of  **ACiniO)*' 
but,  being  published  hf  flidMGfiplioOt  itt  dicuhHion 
was  rather  Umitad. 

On  IIm  death  of  Sir  WtUtam  Phrsone  in  1817,  the 
prince  regent  (afterwards  George  IV.)  advanced 
Mr.  Shield  to  the  situation  of  master  of  the  band  of 
Mwiciana  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  Tliis  appoint- 
ment was  given  in  a  manner  as  creditable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  illustnous  personage  who  bestowed 
k  M  10  tiM  pjofaiirionri  and  general  character  of 
him  on  wbom  it  was  conferred.  Tlje  prince,  who 
had  long  known  Mr.  Shield's  value,  both  as  a 
onuieian  and  aa  a  member  of  society,  eeiwd  tiie  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  serving  a  dis- 
tinguished artist  and  a  man  whom  he  e^iteemed,  with- 
out waiting  for  even  the  slightest  request ;  and  when 
Mr.  Shield  attended  at  the  parilion  to  e.\preae  iiie 
gratitude,  bis  roval  highness  interrupted  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  acknowledgments,  by  the  Mattering 
words, — "  My  dear  Shield,  the  place  is  your  due ; 
your  merits,  independently  of  my  regard,  entitle  you 
to  it."  At  the  coron.ition  of  CLnrge  IV.  lie,  in  his 
robes  of  office,  conducted  the  musical  part  of  that 
ceremony  in  Wetminaler  Abbey ;  bnt  aa  the  per- 
fimaiiee  of  an  ode  at  St.  Junes'a  palace  on  the 
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king's  liirth-day  and  new  year's  day  never  Tiso^-i 
for  during  tbe  tinae  he  held  the  appointment  of  ni- 
ter of  the  band,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  ^9n$ 
bis  seal  in  the  exccutinn  of  thi;*,  the  most  iapon^u 
part  of  the  duty  Uiat  used  to  attach  to  die  o&at.  lit 
enjoyed  bis  25(M.  per  annnm,  rather  as  tb«  rmi* 
past  services  than  as  a  retaining  fee  for  st^^rvi^^ei  trrf. 
perhaps,  intended  to  be  required.  Mr.  Sitiujii*'-t 
one  of  the  iMrifHnal  members  of  that  body  siid  & 
wrought  80  rem-irkrihle  a  change  in  the  nintia:Li.<s 
of  thia  country,  llie  philharmonic  waHj,  tkw 
he  never  took  any  active  share  in  its  manatfeaKt 
Indeed  he  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  »gt  tm^ 
earlier  than  usual.  He  was  natorally  dupiNtit 
corpulency,  tlic  tt  ndency  lo  which  was  not  diaioiik 
by  the  sedentary  habits  tliat  grew  on  him.  Dva 
the  leir  latter  yaara  of  his  life,  hia  hedthudMis 
visibly  declined,  and  in  the  beginrung  of  the  rn:? 
of  1828,  symptoms  of  water  on  the  chest  asnnwi  v* 
decided  a  cnarader  to  be  mistaken.  Tbe  iiaas 
made  rapid  progress,  and  on  the  25th  of  Juur. 
I'S29,  he  expired  at  his  house  in  Bemei't  Scat 
whore  ho  had  long  resided. 

SHIPLEY,  WILLIAM,  an  En^l.*h  divinnii 
was  born  in  October  17-45,  and  at  an  eanys|tai 
sent  to  Westminster  school ;  but  upon  tbe^^ 
ment  of  his  fiatiier,  in  1760,  to  tbe  aeasxtjd  ^» 
Chester,  he  was  removed  to  the  college  then:  ffa 
whence  he  went  to  Oxford  in  1 763,  ami  \vjs  adarji 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  of  which  sodstjhutf^ 
had  beat  a  canon  some  few  yeart  beftra  Heik 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1770,  and  soon  afltft- 
was  collated  by  his  father,  then  bishop  of  St  As^ 
to  die  ^cange  of  Wrexfaain,  Denbigfadun,  vhth 
left  the  university,  and  from  that  tiicermW- 
Wales.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Hemag  m  ir*.^ 
succeeded  to  the  deanery  of  St  Asaph,  and Uif  - 
to  th<  office  of  chancellor  of  that  dioceK.  f"* 
his  father,  a  prelate  of  whose  diatinguj&lieiiaikl'?^ 
rable  character  it  is  here  nnnecessary  V)  tpeu  - 
large,  the  dean  inherited  a  sincere  atiachmeiU ti* 
excellent  constitution  m  church  and  etait,  ni' 
those  liberal  principles  which  produced  tbe  rr^ 
tion and Mtablished the houae of  Amoiaidicsw 
throne  of  these  kingdomt.  it  wea  the  deftf  • 
these  {iriiiclpl'.s  that  engaged  him  in  the  tti^^ 
which,  at  the  time,  drew  the  general  atteeUM  d  ^ 
publie,  and  will  ever  be  regarded  aa  a  proof  d 
manly  and  disinterested  character  ;  for  tee  pfUi-- 
which  he  maintained  were  then  no  longer  fajhionv 

With  this  contest  is  connected  the  illmtri 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  not  long  a.^tfr«ris  x 
came  the  deim's  brother-in-law,  by  iu* 
with  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  thfl  balJf  ^ 
St  .\.5aph.    About  the  close  of  th?  .Kwepo^*' 
tliat  steady  friend  to  liberty  h&d  wnitea  i»l 
iished  a  little  piece  on  the  embject  of  gonrvani- 
entitled,  "A  Dialogue  between  a  Geatiam'^^^ 
Farmer."   Of  this  piece  he  was  thekno«»»* 
knowledged  author.    The  dean  of  Si.  -^'f  f  ^ 

Sbliahea  it  in  Wales,  upon  which  be  wm 
'  a  Khcl  by  a  poUUcal  adyenary.  The  pro»^^f 
was  long  and  vexatious ;  for  the  prosecute f.J^' 
twice  bringing  the  caoae  for  thai  into  tU^^ 
court,  eaddettry  removed  it  by  etrfivari  t»  ^"^^^  \ 
bury.    Wien  it  camo  there  to  a  hearing 
Justice  BuUer,  the  jury  were  inclined  U)  s^er'^** 
charge  of  Ubel,  and  refused  to  give  a  genersJ '^"^ 
^ainet  the  dean.  In  thie  celabiatad  ml  I 
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qnt^ilion  VTM,  whether  or  nnt  the  mottervpst  libellous ; 
and  the  single  point  in  debate,  whether  or  not  the 
jarjr  were  to  decide  ui>on  it.  For  the  protecation  it 
was  contended,  that  tuey  w«ra  not  {  antJ  the  judge,  in 
Rutnrninf  up,  inculcated  the  same  doctrine,  wnicli 
imlred  at  that  pt  ri  id  was  geu  iAlly  current  in  the 
courts.  The  jury,  however,  gave  a  verdict,  by  vhich 
thejr  found  the  puhlishinff  only ;  «Ti<lfliit1y  nifltning 
that  they  found  nrtl^inj?  libellous  in  the  matter  :  but 
this  verdict  not  satisfying  the  judge,  it  was  altered, 
by  the  suggestion  of  the  prOMCUtor's  counsel  (Mr. 
Bearcroft),  and  given,  according  to  his  dictation,  in 
these  words,  "  guilty  of  pnblisning,  hut  whether  a 
libel  or  no  we  do  not  find."  The  case  was  then 
brought  up  for  judgment  into  the  king's  bench,  when 
that  court  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  a  flaw  in  some 
part  of  the  proceedinf^g.  and  thereupon  quashed  the 
wbole.  Such  was  the  tamunaiion  of  that  long>pro> 
traeted  ca«e ;  hut  it  Ted  to  an  alteration  whien  wis 
made  sonic  years  aftfnvarrls  in  tlie  law  of  libel,  or 
rather  in  the  practice  of  the  courts.  We  allude  to 
tlM  ilBliita  kf  wUcb,  in  cases  of  libel,  the  jury  are 
authorised  to  decide  upon  the  law  as  weUas  the  fact. 
The  statute  did  not  pasa  without  great  repugnance 
on  the  part  of  the  1 1  vy  n) :  the  two  chiefs  of  the  pro- 
fession, vis.,  the  Lordis  1  tiurloTVRnd  Ken jon« thoogfat 
lit  to  enter  their  proteHi  a^aiutit  it. 

lliroughoat  the  whole  of  this  transaetiott,  die  dean's 
conduct  was  irreproachable.  Helcnew  the  principles 
of  the  dialogue  to  be  sound,  and  those  he  resolutely 
maintained,  but  without  ZkUv  mixture  of  personjil 
suainoaity,  much  1ms  with  any  criminal  design.  From 
his  Mm  he  had  leenied  to  "  pay  due  reference  to 
the  constitution  he  had  learned  that  "if.  was  Lis 
duty  to  study  its  principles,  and  consider  its  struc- 
ture lliat  he  might  be  qualified  to  defend,  to  pre- 
serve, and  to  imprnvp  it  '  Frnrn  the  same  source 
he  had  learned,  that  "  in  whatever  hands  power  is 
lodged  under  any  government,  there  ahncfu  goes 
with  it  an  obligation  to  use  it  to  tho^c  purposes  of 
public  good  fur  which  it  appears  to  have  been  giveoi" 
that  "  this  is  the  only  gooa  tenure  by  whklr  all  au- 
thority is  held."  These  were  the  principles  in  which 
the  dean  was  educated,  and  throughout  the  course  of 
hif'  l'»'iu'  iifc  hi'  found  no  rcisun  to  cliaiit^'e  them. 
,    'iliis  adherence  to  his  principles  appeared  in  the 

Erefiwe  which  he  wiole  wosn  be  ssTe  «n  editioa  dF 
is  father's  works  in  1792.  He  therp  s^'^erts,  "that 
the  teachers  of  a  religion  whose  principles  is  to  do 
Ifood  to  all  men,  cannot,  without  deserting  their 
office,  forbear  to  teach  the  duties  of  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates, and  to  show  the  guilt  and  ruin  arising  from 
the  viola^onof  dioee  duties,— 4hal  on  such  occasions 
it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  our  conceptions  alxjve 
the  common  business  of  private  Ufe,  and  venture  to 
apply  the  simple  precepts  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
{^'catest  and  most  impoirtnit  opemtions  of  govern- 
inent, — that  in  the  pfattmimi  of  tiioee  precepts  there 
is  a  dejith  of  M  i-dmn  sufficient  to  direct  tliL-  hifjhest 
actions  of  men, — that  the  sublimity  of  the  Christian 
Ynonds  consists  in  the  ttseAdness,  the  eitent,  the 
tiniversality  of  the  principles, — that  they  |/ive  laws, 
liot  only  to  the  vulgar,  but  to  statesmen,  princes, 
and  lawgivers  themselves."  And  farther,  "  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  should  consider  them<;('h.Ta  as 
the  teachers  of  whatever  is  good  and  useful  tu  man- 
kind :  or,  in  other  words,  as  teachers  of  the  gospel." 

Let  the  clergy  (says  he),  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
sttbjects,  pay  all  due  submission  to  the  pow^s  that 
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'  are  set  o\*er  tt?  for  our  good;  tribute  to  whom  tribute, 
honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  :  but  let  thum  tcaah 
the  greatest  their  duty ;  that  they  are  not  only  ser* 
vanu  of  our  common  Master,  but,  by  the  vary  tenure 
of  their  office,  servants  of  the  people." 

Tlif  (iiavn  wrote  this  iinTart'  parLly  In  viriflicatc  hi-i 

father's  line  of  conduct  in  our  unhappy  contest  with 
the  Americas  eoloniee.    That  contest  the  bishop 

earnestir  fifprrrntrr?,  and  the  inpasitrrs  which  led  to 
it  he  uniformly  opposed,  both  in  parliament  and  in 
various  publications ;  particularly  m  **  A  Speech  on 
the  Bill  for  altcrinir  tlie  Charters  of  Massachusetts* 
Bay."  In  the  conclusion  of  that  speech  his  lordship 
thus  stated  the  grounds  of  his  opposition, — "Ifdbe 
tendency  of  this liill  is,  as  I  own  it  appears  to  me, 
to  acquire  a  power  of  governing  them  (the  colonies) 
by  influence  and  corruption,  in  the  first  place  this  is 
not  truei^Temment,  but  a  sophisticated  ldnd,ii4iicii 
counterfeits  the  appearance,  but  without  the  ephrtt  or 
virtue  of  the  true;  and  then,  a^i  it  tends  to  debase 
their  spirits,  and  corrupt  their  manners,  to  destroy 
all  that  is  great  and  lespeeteble  m  so  cottsidersble  a 
jc^rt  (if  liic  human  species,  and  by  dej^rees  to  gather 
them  together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  under  the 
yoke  of  universal  slavery,  1  think,  for  these  feaeone, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Wiseman,  of  rv^ry  honest  man, 
and  of  every  Knglishman,  by  ail  lawful  means,  to 
oppose  it."  The  bill  passed ;  but  the  design,  whidh' 
was  to  bring  the  colonies  to  unconditional  submission, 
miscarried ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  recall  to  mind 
the  disasters  and  failure  of  the  war  that  followed : 
this  onlv  we  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  the 
if  completely  saeeessftd,  woidd  have  boMi  st31 
ininriouB  to  our  cotmtry. 

And  as  the  dean  of  St.  Asaph  enjoyed  this  do* 
mestic  emmple  for  his  toodact  la  genenl,  eo  espe- 
cially had  he  the  same  excellent  pattern  for  the  sub^ 
stance  and  manner  of  his  ureachmg.  The  sermons 
of  his  father  are  distinguisned  by  such  4oelrines  as 
the  folloirir^'  that  *'  to  e'^tah!i'h  nmong  men  the 
practice  of  moral  goodness  and  nghu'ousness  is  the 
great  end  of  tmofsl^on," — that  "matters  of  posi« 
tive  institution  are  subordinate  and  useful  only  as 
they  promote  the  practice  of  real  godliness,  virtue, 
and  charity," — that  "  we  do  not  think  justly  of  our 
holy  religion,  unless  we  remember  that  it  is  tne  most 
extensive  and  tmiversal  of  all  nligiovs  dispensations, " 
— th.it  "  it  is  not  only  revealed,  hut  arhai'tt  rl  c\  crT 
country  and  every  climate,  to  all  the  different  races 
of  men,  and  to  all  the  infinite  forms  of  society  and 
govcmmpTit  in  which  they  can  he  placfil,  "  tliat 
"  by  mixmg  intimately  with  the  springs  and  principles 
of  action,  it  ns  umes  a  right  to  conduct  and  govens 
pvery  «!Cene  of  human  lif^,  and  fornix  (a«!  thf>  p.xigen- 
cies  of  the  world  rcqmre)  not  only  saints  and  martyrs, 
but  princM  uad  statesmen."  These  doctrines  were 
conveyed  in  an  imaffected  style,  which,  for  purity  and 
elegance,  has  not  any  superior  in  our  language. 
Sucii  as  the  rational  and  liberal  course  of  i)reaching 
which  the  dean  had  for  bis  example,  and  wluch  he 
respectfully  and  imiferraly  foUoind.  Dr.  Shipley 
died  at  Boddryd  Inn ,  on  the  7tll  of  JTlUM^  in  lh« 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

SHIRLES',  JAMES,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer, 
who  wa"!  i!'j<!rended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom 
in  London  about  159*.  He  received  an  excellent 
eduealioii,  and  enteral  holy  orders  ;  but  having  Iw- 
come  a  meniher  of  the  rhnrch  of  Rome,  he  of  cotTTso 
lo«t  bis  ecclesiastical  preferments.    He  therefui* 
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iettledin  Londoa  and  commenced  wntmg  for  the  stage. 


in  which  department  of  literature  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
opened  a  school  and  educated  the  diildren  of  several 
distin^ishtd  num  of  tint  period*  After  the  restura- 
tion  his  plBJ9  main  became  ver^  popular ;  but  liav- 
inglo«tconttderabIyby  the  great  hre  of  Ixjndon,  be  was 
8o  much  affected  that  he  died  shortly  after.  Uewrote 
nearly  forty  plays,  besides  poeow  and  othor  works. 
SHOVBi;  SIR  CLOUDESLKY, 


a  celebrated 

Enxli^li  admiral  who  was  born  near  Clay,  in  Norfolk. 
He  eacered  the  navy  at  a  very  early  age,  and  at  tint 
filled  the  bumble  office  of  cabia.1ioy ;  at  Uie  wne  time 
he  spent  all  hU  leisure  time  in  the  stud^  of  naviga- 
tion.  In  1074  the  EogUiiti  merchants  in  the  Mcdi- 
temnean  being  very  much  annoyed  by  the  piraUcal 
state  of  Trij)oli,  a  strong  squadfron  wn<?  s-ent  into 
those  parts,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Joim  Narbo- 
raugh.  who  arrived  before  IVipoU  in  the  epring  of  the 
year,  anil  found  considerable  preparations  for  defence. 
Deinjf,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  instructions, 
desirous  to  try  negotiation  rather  than  force,  he  sent 
yoixua  Shovel,  then  a  lieutenant,  to  deoMUui  eatisiac- 
tion  tor  what  was  past,  and  aeeorHv  for  tiie  line  to 
come.    Sn  jvcI  u  ent  on  shore  and  aelivered  his  mes- 
sage; but  the  dey  treated  him  with  much  disrespect, 
and  aent  him  bade  with  an  indefinite  answer.  Shovel, 
on  his  return  to  the  admiral,  acquainted  him  with 
■ome  remarks  he  had  made  on  shore.    Sir  John  sent 
bimback  with  another  message,  and  well  furnished 
him  with  rules  fur  conducting,'  his  inquiries  and  ob- 
servations. The  dcv'ti  conduct  was  worse  the  second 
time  t  and  Tonn^  ffliovel,  on  his  return,  assured  the 
admiral  it  was  very  practicable  to  burn  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  notwithstanding  their  lines  and  forts. 
Accordinj^ly,  in  the  night  of  Hie  4th  of  March,  Sho- 
vel, with  all  the  boats  in  the  fleet  filled  with  combus- 
tibles, went  boldly  into  the  barbonr  and  destroyed  the 
vessels  in  it ;  after  which  he  returned  safe  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  and  the  Tripolines  were  so  much 
Btmck  with  the  boldneaa  and  lucoese  of  tiie  attadt  aa 
imTnedinlely  to  sue  for  peace.  Of  this  afTni'r  Sir  John 
NarUorough  gave  so  honourable  an  account  m  all  his 
letters  that  the  next  year  Shovel  had  the  command 
given  him  of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate  ;  whence  he  was 
not  long  after  removed  into  the  James  galley,  a  fourth 
rate,  in  which  he  continued  till  thadeaUi  of  Charles  II. 
In  1690  he  waa  employed  in  conveying  King  Wil- 
liam (who  had  previously  knighted  him),  and  his 
army,  to  Ireland  ;  who  was  so  highly  pleased  with 
him  that  he  made  him  rear>admiral  of  the  blue  with 
hie  own  band.  Joet  before  Aekinffaet  out  for  HoU 
land,  in  l<ir>2  ^  <:  made  him  rear-admiral  of  the  red, 
at  the  same  time  appointing  him  commander  of  the 
aquadroa  that  was  to  convoy  bim  tiiither.  On  bia 
return,  Shovel  joined  Admiral  Russell  with  the  fleet, 
and  had  a  Rhare  in  the  glory  of  the  victory  at  La 
Hogue.   When  the  British  deet  was  put  miider  tlie 
command  of  joint  admirals  in  the  succeedintj  yf-\r,  he 
was  one;  and,  as  Campbell  say?,  "if  there  uad  ijeen 
nothmg  note  than  this  joint  comtmssion,  we  might 
well  enough  account  from  thence  for  the  misfortunes 
which  happened  in  our  affairs  at  sea,  during  the  year 
16y3."    In  17U2  he  was  sent  to  !)riiig  the  spoils  of 
the  Spanish  and  French  fleets  from  YigOj  after  the 
capture  of  diat  place  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  In  1703 
he  commanded  tin  fleet  up  the  Siraita,  where  he  pro- 
tected theBritisU  merchantmen,  and  didall  that  was  pos- 
aiUe  to  be  done  for  the  nilef  (tf  the  pvoteatanta  then 
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in  arms  in  the  Cevennes,  and  couoteBaocadiiiddai 
ItaUan  poweia  as  were  inclined  to  favoor  ikd^ 
In  1704  he  was  sent  with  a  powerful  squadruo  to  r 
Sir  George  Rookc,  who  commanded aj^Tantldtet icq* 
Mediterranean,  and  liad  hie  dMVB  u  theactitid 
Malaga.  Upon  his  return  he  was  presented 
queen  by  Prince  George,  as  lord  high  sdminLaii 
met  with  a  very  gracious  reception ;  and  m  ch- :  - 
lowing  year  employed  as  commander  in  dud.  it 
the  unRttceeeafttl  attempt  upon  Toakm,  Sir  CMv 
ley  bore  away  for  the  Straits,  and  soon  afu:  r 
solved  to  return  hooie.  Ue  left  Sir  llioina^DiiB 
at  Gibraltar,  with  nine  ahipe  of  Ae  fine,  briba 
curity  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  ;  mi  then  procrtidrf 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  tta  ik> 
the  line,  four  fire-sbips,  a  sloop,  anda  yacbt,^^ 
land.  When  he  came  into  the  soundir.gs }  i\: 
ninety  fathom  water.  About  noon  he  lay  bj.  ct^t 
six  in  the  evming  he  made  sail  again,  and  iasin^ 
under  his  courses,  believing,  as  it  is  suppond, is 
he  saw  the  light  on  St.  Agnes,  one  of  the  iibaii: 
Scilly.  Soon  after  which  several  ships  of  bis 
made  the  aignal  of  diatreaa*  aa  he  huottifdid;  s 
the  admiral%  and  eome  more,  pcrahsfi  d« 

board.  How  this  acci  lL  nt  happened  hasnerciec 
known.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  bod^  n» 
ashore  <he  next  day  upon  the  idand  of  Still;;  "i* 
some  fishermen  took  him  up ;  and  harioft  it^  s 
valuable  emerald  ring  firom  ois  fingn,  it^tiai 
buried  him.  This  £tet  becoming  um,liiMf 
was  taken  up  and  carried  to  Portsmouth  Itw 
thence  conveyed  to  London,  and  buhed  la  Wtja» 
ster  Abbey  with  great  solemnity,  where  a  aMOC£ 
was  afterward*  erected  to  lusmemoiybytkfMii 
direction. 

SICARD,  ROCH  AMBROISE  Cr»^ 
waa  bom  in  I6i2,  at  Fouaaeret,  near  loakm^ 
entered  into  holy  orden.   He  devoted  lawis 

the  instruction  of  persons  born  deaf  and  doa^r^ 
became,  in  1786,  director  of  a  school  etiabfiskiir 
that  purpose  by  the  areblttshopof  Bonkioi.«i» 
in  17'^9;  he  removed  to  Paris,  andw^5oh««* 
ccssor  to  the  abbe  I'Epie,  in  whose  systea  Ik 
some  important  improvements.    In  1793 
arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  pupUs  )iy  order  rfS' 
commune  of  Pans,  and  was  transferred  wtkr 
son  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  where  he  w-'^' 
escaped  liecoming  a  victim  in  the  ensuing  nuw? 
On  the  foundation  of  the  normal  school,  in  I'P-^- 
was  api)ointed  professor  of  gr       ^r;  ar^  i* 
the  same  time,  he  waa  made  a  member  0^  tb*  it^ 
tirte.  He  Aen  became  one  of  Ae  cooducK^  « - 
"  Annales  Catholiques,"  on  account  of  wbifi  ^ 
included  by  the  directory  in  the  number  of 
nalists  aenteneed  to  be  exiled  to  Sinamarit  H< 
cealed  himself  and  thus  avoided  deports'i''^; 
was  not  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  dirsctaf!^' 
be  was  able  to  return  to  his  situation  attbeick'" 
instruction  for  the  dcnf  am!  Inn.b.   Theoldif  * 
Sicard  was  clouded  with  iiiisioriune^arisiiiga*'* 
im]>rovidence ;  but,  after  the  restorstion,  be  '*'^ 
a  knight  of  the  legion  of  honour,  sdiaiBirf'**  • 
the  hospital  of  the  Quinie- Vingu,  &c.  Hi?  * 
look  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1S22.  Besia^' 
works,  he  waa  the  author  of  "  fclemf « 
mahre  ginfnie  appliquteft  la  Langue  Fri»^ 
"Cours  d'lnstruction  d'un  Sourd-itiuct  ^ 
sance}"  and  "Throne  dea  Signespottrilwc^ 
del  Sourde-mueta.** 
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SiDDONS.  SARAH.— Tim  higWy  gifted  actress 
was  bom  in  South  Waleii  on  the  14th  of  July,  17^5. 
Her  father  waa  a  provincial  manager,  and  her  mo- 
ther was  the  ilaughterof  another  i»ro\  ;n<  ial  lurina^er. 
In  her  fifteenth  vear  Mn.  Siddona  was  in  the  cm- 
pluynent  of  a  bay  named  Gn«llMad«  where  ehe  re- 
in ained  about  two  years,  after  which  she  married  ^!^ 
tSiddona,  who  was  also  an  actor.  He  was  described, 
hj  •  penon  wlw  knew  him  at  that  period,  aa  a  "  fair 
and  very  handsomr  rarin,  «!edate  and  graceful  in  his 
znannera,  and,  in  his  youth,  capable  of  inspiring  a 
panioB  quite  aa  ardent  as  his  own."  He  was,  at  the 
time,  austaining  the  first  line  of  business  in  thp  com- 
pany of  hia  fatner-in-law — iliai  is,  he  couid  play  any 
thing.  It  is  said  that  before  her  marriage,  and  while 
living  at  Mr.  Grcathead'a,  Mrs.  Siddona  contrived 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  Garrick,  in  whose  pre- 
sence she  recited  some  of  the  p[Kt(lK'>  of  "Jane 
tibore."  He  was  pleased,  we  are  told,  with  berattor- 
anee  and  deportment,  admitted  her  merits,  but  de- 
clint  1  offering  her  an  enf^agcment.  It  was  not  very 
likelj,  indeed,  however  clever  a  young  lady  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  might  appear,  that  Ganidc  would  di»- 
turb  the  arrnnu'i  tTieiits  of  his  theatre,  where  Mrs. 
Yatea  and  Miss  Young  then  divided  the  empire  of 
tfagedy,  hf  inviting  the  town  to  witnasa  the  imma- 
ture efforts  of  80  youthfiil  a  candidate. 

Suun  after  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Siddona 
were  performing  at  Cheltenham,  where  the  latter 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Bencc,  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Aylesbury.  His  lordship  was  so  struck  with 
her  acting  that  he  wrote  to  Garrick  about  her ;  and 
Gairick,  wlio  was  not  aeenatomed  to  tlunlt  slightly 
of  an  opinion  sealed  with  a  coronet,  sent  the  Rev. 
H.  Bate  to  attend  her  performances,  and  report  his 
opinion  of  them;  unconacioua^  in  all  probability, 
that  the  Mrs.  Siddona  of  flie  Cheltenham  theatre  was 
the  Miss  Kerr.ble  of  Mrs  rirenthead's  family,  ujion 
whose  claims  to  Iiis  patronage  he  had  already  person- 
ally decided.  Tluft  rendt  of  this  mission  was  aoeh  a 
report  of  the  young  actress  as  led  to  her  appearance 
at  Drury  Lane,  on  Friday  the  29th  Decemoer,  1775. 

The  character  she  selected  for  her  d^ut  was  that 
of  Portia  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  she  was 
announced  aa  a  young  lady  merely.  Theatrical  cri- 
ticisms in  thoee  days  were  not  manufactured  in  such 
abandanca  aa  they  now  are,  though  probably  they 
were  written  with  pretty  mneh  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  thint;  crlticis- 1!  As  a  curiosity,  ratht-r  tli  iii 
as  a  just  estimate  of  what  her  performance  was,  we 
insert  a  notice  of  it,  which  lias  survived  the  general 
fate  of  such  jierishable  commodities: — "On  before 
us,"  says  the  critic,  "  tottered  rather  than  walked  a 
very  pretty,  deVcate,  Ingile-Iooking  young  creature, 
liressed  in  a  most  unbecoming mnnncr,afade(lsalraon- 
coloured  sack  and  coat,  and  uncertain  whereabouts 
to  dx  Mther  her  tiyta  or  her  feet.  She  spoke  in  a 
broken  tremtilous  tone,  and  at  the  cln«c  of  a  «:t'n- 
tence  her  words  generally  lapsed  into  a  hurried  whis- 
per that  was  aNolntely  iaandilile.  Aftar  her  first 
exit  the  buzzing  comment  round  the  pit  ran  gene- 
rally, '  She  is  certainly  very  pretty ;  but  then  how 
awkward  !  and  what  a  shocking  dresser!'  Towards 
tbeCsmous  trial  scene  she  became  more  collected, 
and  defivvred  tiie  great  speech  to  Shytodt  with  Ae 
most  critical  propriety,  but  ^till  with  a  faintness  of 
utterance  which  seeoied  the  result  rather  of  an  inter- 
nal physieal  weakness  dum  a  defideacy  of  spirit  or 
fteuf  «  Altagethsr,  tho  laqmaaioii  undo  upon  the 


audience  by  tfaw  tot  cllbrt  «M  of  die  moit  B«giliva 

description." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  season  she  performed 
sex  t  r  il  liij^ii.,'niriraiit  characters  :  among  them,  one  in 
an  operatic  niece  called  "  Hie  Blackamoor  Washed 
White,"  uid  another  in  Mrs.  Cowley's  comedy  of 
"The  Rtinaway."  The  former  expired  after  tli;  tliird 
representation,  but  the  latter,  having  a  run  of  seven- 
teen nights,  enabled  Mrs.  Siddona  m  some  degree  (to 
familiarise  hcrsflf  with  the  gaze  of  a  metropolitan 
audience.  Two  characters,  and  only  two,  were  as- 
signed to  her  which  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  ap^ 
pearing  on  thp  stage  with  Garrirk  himself;  the  one, 
Mrjj.  Strickland,  in  Hoadley's  comedy  of  "  The  Siw- 
picious  Husband,"  Garrick  playing  Kanger;  the 
other.  Lady  Anne,  to  his  "  Richard  the  Third."  The 
latter  she  repeated  twice,  and  the  last  time  in  the 
presence  of  ro)  ilty,  the  tragedy  being  performed  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1776,  by  command  of  their  majss* 
tiee.  Five  daye  aftv,  Ganrick  took  his  leave  of  tiia 
inihVic  in  Don  Felix. 

Mr.  Yates,  the  manager  of  the  Birmingham  theatre, 
offered  the  nnsvccesend  dihutemte  an  engagement, 
which  she  immediately  accepted.  There  she  played 
with  Henderson  (himself  an  nnsucceasful  seeker  of 
metroj|M>litan  fame),  who  was  so  struck  with  her  stfle 
of  acting  that  he  wrote  immediately  to  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre,  to  which  Hender- 
son belonged  at  the  time,  urging  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  engage  her.  The  Batn  stage,  however,  was 
pre-occupied  by  a  lady  who  played  the  same  cast  of 
characters.  Palmer  could  not,  therefore,  comply 
with  his  friend's  advice;  but  it  was  not  lost  upon 
him,  for  at  Bath  Mrs.  Siddona  afterwards  made  that 
impression  which  was  the  herald  of  her  greatness 
when  she  returned  to  the  boards  of  Drurv  Lane  in 
1789,  and  won  from  others  the  opinion  wnieh  Hen- 
derson was  the  first  to  pronounce — vir  "  thnt  she 
had  never  had  an  equal,  and  never  would  have  a 
superior." 

Tier  range  of  characters  at  the  principal  pro^nncial 
theatres  during  this  period  was  tolerably  expansive ; 
hut  those  in  which  she  was  considered  to  excel  were 
Euphrasia,  Alicia,  Rosalind,  Matilda,  and  Lady 
Townley.  At  Manchester  one  of  her  most  applauded 
parts  was  Hamlet,  a  character  she  performed  many 
years  afterwarde  on  the  Dublin  etage,  though  she 
conid  never  he  prevriled  upon  to  play  it  in  London. 

It  ^va-^  a  fa 'v'o lira! lie,  aadajust  jciaxltnof  Frr'li'ri ck 
of  Prussia,  that  accident  must  first  lift  a  man  from 
the  ground ;  hot  that,  once  rneed^  the  vigour  of  hie 
own  wing  can  alone  sustain  htm.  Mrs.  Siddons 
verified  the  truth  of  this  maxim.  Bath  was  un- 
donhtedI)r  a  desirable  station  to  her ;  but  the  theatre 
for  sometime  was  sufficiently  cool  when  slie  played, 
and  Palmer  troubled  her  only  on  his  Thursday  nights, 
when  the  co^on  hsils  carried  off  everj  bodjr  who 
rnuM  move  to  the  rooms,  and  when,  consequently^ 
iliat  eye,  which  ere  long  was  to  fascinate  alt  ranka 
and  ages,  was  frequently  bent  on  vacancy.  At  last 
came  Frederick's  "  acciaent."  On  one  of  these  de- 
voted Thursdays,  there  happened  to  be  in  the  theatre 
persons  not  only  of  consummate  taste,  but,  what  is  of 
much  more  consequence  in  such  matters,  persons 
whose  taste  cairieci  with  It  the  authority  of  station. 
Every  body  could  then  discern  what  nobody  had 
been  able  to  discover  till  it  was  discovered  iar  him. 
Even  the  eotiOione  hmguished  on  the  nighte  when 
Mia.  Siddona  peffonned;  and  dancing  wae  re- 
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biiijg  al  Lue  ibt-alre. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fame  n-hkh  now 
gathored  jrouad  ber  stwiiki  have  proniplml  the  Lon. 
doa  tBUMg«n  to  make  propontt  for  securing  her 
•crvices;  but  it  is  surprising  that  tbe  Bath  manager 
•bould  have  soffered  her  to  escape  from  him  in  the 
way  be  did  i  for  it  is  stated  by  one  oCher1nofraphere» 
upon  unquestionable  authority,  thata  very  inconsider- 
able increase  of  salary  would  havp  induced  her  to 
relinquish  all  idea  of  appearing  in  t^ndoa  agua,  at 
Icnst  for  many  years.  That  increase,  however,  the 
inauager  hesitated  to  offer  till  it  was  too  late.  ITie 
fact  was,  seeing  herself  esteemed  and  followed  by  the 
fiiat  paople  at  Bath>  Mn.  Siddona  had  completely 
aeqtneaead  in  h«r  ritnation  tliarat  ^  man  ao,  pnK 
bablv,  because  of  the  distaste  which  her  experiment 
on  the  London  bowda  in  1776  had  produced.  The 
growing  damanda  of  har  family,  howevar,  dalenoined 
her  to  accept  a  proposal  which  would  enable  her  t  i 
meet  those  demands  with  more  comfort  to  herself 
than  she  could  hope  to  do  if  she  declined  it. 

A^'hc^  it  n-.is  finally  settler!  that  shR  Khntild  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  tbe  manager  ol  Di  ury  Lane 
(an  engagement,  it  is  said,  mainly  resulting  from  the 
iafluence  of  the  late  dudiaaa  of  Devonahtra  with 
Sharidan),  she  iovitad  bar  friends  and  admirers  to 
her  farewell  performance  on  the  Bath  ^^ta£^  ;^  nnJ  to 
receive  from  her  tbrae  reasons  for  quitting  them,  j 
Tbe  night  caroe^  and  Mra.  Siddona  raeited  a  poetical  | 
address  of  her  own  writinp.  in  which  she  suppnsr? 
they  would  feel  some  astonishment  at  listening  to 
verses  the  componition  of  one  who  had  hitherto 
aspired  no  higher  than  to  "repeat  with  dprpncy  the 
verses  of  others  i"  and  some  curiosity  to  liuow  what 
the  reasons  were  which  she  intended  to  submit  to 
tham.  At  length  she  produced  her  reasons, — ^lead- 
ing on  ^  stage  her  three  children,  and,  as  she  pointed 
to  tbam,  asdaimed  :•— 

"llisss  aie  liw  BMlss  tiiai  ksavs  ae  ten  yaw  sMs 
When  I  was  i«e«i<-irlMM  I  eeaU  M  died  f* 

Tlie  apjieal  was  irresiRtible,  and  the  mother  and 
tiM  actress  were  ahl<e  gratified.  On  the  lOth  of 
October,  1782,  Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  after  an  interval 
of  seven  years.  Isabella,  in  Southerne's  tragedy  of 
tbat  nasM^  tnw  11m  cbaracter  ahe  adected ;  and  her 
performance,  judgiqg  from  the  language  of  contem- 
porary criticism,  was  even  thus  early  cast  in  a  mould 
which  she  never  ^^iv,-  ria-oD  t.t  alter,  during  the 
thirty  years  she  continued  to  repreMOt  it. 

It  ia  lumaeaaaary^  to  add  tiSat  bar  tnoeaaa  was 
decisive.  Tha  puuie  had  never  l^efore  beheld  an 
actress  whom  natvca  bad  so  prodigally  gifted.  She 
eambinadall  thaaapatate  ascellences  of  her  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  and  added  to  their  com- 
mon stock  ber  own  ezcluiiive  endowments. 

Batwaan  tbe  10th  and  30th  of  October,  Mra.  Sid- 
dmia  perfonned  laaballa  eight  times,  and  during  tbe 
season  two  and  twenty.  Her  next  character  was 
Eujihrasin,  in  the  ponderou.s  t!  ii,'e  i  v  )f  "  The  Grecian 
Daughter}"  and  she  displayed,  as  far  as  Murphy's 
frigid  pen  aflbfdad  bar  aeope^  tkoaa  lolUar  attrimttea 
of  regal  greatness;  which  shone  forth  so  sublimely 
afterwards  in  her  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Catliariue, 
and  Lady  Constance.  Soma  surprise,  it  is  said, 
was  expressed  upon  her  entrance  the  first  night ;  for 
she  ap|)ear«d aperfectly  diHerent  being  from  herself 
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the  wife,  the  presumed  widotr  of  Biron,  bid  fpm 
place  to  a  mental  ami  {>er8onal  eiaiiticity,  obvioorif 
capable  of  efforts  "  above  heroic." 

'llieunprecedantad  attraction  of  Mm.  fiiddoasna 
met,  on  the  part  of  ibe  proprielofa  of  t^wy  laar, 
with  BUitablL-  llheraUty.  Her  rn^' it  anient,  a»  tj 
weekly  salary,  was  up<m  an  annual  nae  from  loi 
This  aalary  tbey  did  not  then  angoMsMt  bat  tkif 
allowed  her  two  hencfit  nights,  ana  relinquiibed  vc 
both  the  nightly  charge,  about  90/.  Uer  succt^tas^ 
was  aaeandad  by  bar  own  piudence.  She  lanadM 
into  nn  unnecessary  c?rpen8<"»,  residing  merely  iaie- 
speclable  lodgings  in  the  Strand,  for  the  conveniow 
of  being  near  the  theatre ;  and  animated  by  tbe  be-: 
inspkatioo^— a  sMMbalr'a  fsdinga  lor  Imt  fnuly.— p- 
pared  herself  for  a  Ufa  of  aoeb  exaitioD  aa  nicls 
toil  of  rncrc  manual  labour.  It  became,  of  course,  tti 
fashion  to  know  her;  and,  for  once,  tbefathMiaiiw 
worid,  in  following  ilie  ftriibn^  did  baaonrto  incif 
Her  door,  at  this  time,  saw  more  carriages  daily  U- 
fore  it  than  that  of  any  other  private  resakoee  is 
London. 

We  have  mentioned  thnt  thp  Orury  Lanenao^cr 
allowed  a  second  benefit  nig'ut  io  Mrs.  Siddoas,  oa 
which  occauon  she  selected  the  character  of  Zin.  m 
Congrave's  '*  Moumii^  Bride."  This  second  btae- 
fit  took  place  in  tbe  month  of  March  1783.  nittm 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  ext«nt  to  which  Mn 
iSiddona'  attractions  had  reached,  when  we  oiea&oa 
that  it  prodnead  die  anm  0^6801. t  ftrftaaMtlaM- 
!ncmhcrcrl  that  the  Drury  Lanr  thntre  of  17?3  tii 
not  that  enormous  receptacle  which  it  now  u.  Sem 
rows  of  the  pit  were  laid  into  tiw  honaa  an  die  «m- 
and  Li  Iv  Spencer  gave  ninety  (jn'i*** 
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Side  ljux.wluie  Lady  Aylesbury  sent  50/,  for  «a  Oppff 
box.  It  is  amusing  to  add,  as  coincident  alme^ 
these  evident  ol  the  position  Mra.  Sidisai  M 
taken  in  public  estimation,  that  a  poem  Cfnddei'1^ 
gic  Musi^."  written  by  the  author  of  *'  The  Hiittayrf 
Modem  Europe,"  CRuaselU  published  absatia 
timat  and  tu^  tba  writor waa  gravely  iibabsilf 
some  prophetic  reviewer,  for  *'  w.-istmg  his  rtnt  spca 
excellence  that  was  in  its  nature  fugiuve,  the  nnfx 
of  the  moment !" 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Drury  Lane  dosed, tku 
she  left  Loudon  fur  Dublin,  where  her  brolio, 
Kemble,  was  then  playii^,  and  who  had  signed  » 
engagement  for  thraa  years  with  tfao  profmitsn  « 
Drury  Lane.  Her  success  bere  cuiiesposrfsd 
that  she  had  experienced  in  thy  metropolis,  in  rf^ 
of  some  strong  predilections  which  tbe  Dabiia  wt^ 
ence entarlaniea in fMronr of  Mra.  Cmwford.  ks 
said  she  carried  a^ivay  nhnut  ItQOlL  firOHllMbbnt*' 
at  least  700i.  from  Cork. 

1 1  itherto  aba  bad  1^  Shatapaa—  nntonM; 
the  first  character  she  acted  was  selected,  rtisw* 
as  affording  some  relief  to  her  frame,  really  cxlmiaoi 
by  the  dreadful  fatiguea  aba  had  undergone,  > 
other  intermission  than  wn  afforded 
from  place  to  place.  It  was  that  of  Isabmia^lln^ 
sure  for  Measure,"  which  she  performed  NorrtoV* 
3rd,  1783*  and  repeated  on  tbe  5th  by  royal  ^ 
mand,  ao  daatrona  were  tbeir  a^aatiaa  af  aedaf  v 
in  any  thing  nen-     Her  rkhneation  of  it  was  fdl  ■ 
original  genius,  both  as  to  conception  and  u  t^ 
ecution. 

Having  played  Mrs.  Beverley,  in  "TbeGsaw<^ 
(which  gave  her  the  Ar«t  opMHtuaity  of  actiag 
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Mtahlishcd  ruldiiioiitd  duBt  to  her  power  over  the 
heart,  iq  depictiog  the  woM  of  prtvmte  life,  the  made 
her  appearance  on  the  10th  of  iMeemlMr*  1783*  in  the 
eharacter  of  Constance,  by  ropl  command. 

It  was  during  the  year  1784  that  Sir  Joshua  Rejft- 
nolda  painted  his  celebrated  portrait  of  her  as  the 
Tragic  Muae»  the  oiigiiMl  of  which  ia  now  ia  the 
splenM  eelledioii  oT Oe  imrqtib  of  WealariiMter, 
and  the  duplicate  at  Dulwich  colltpc .  The  name  of 
the  great  artiat,  and  the  date  of  the  picture,  were  in- 
acrihid  by  him  on  the  hem  of  the  garment;  the  only 
inHlnnr<>.  it  iy  paid,of  hia  having  affixed  them  to  any 
pruductioaof  his  pencil.  When  Mra.  Siddons  first  saw 
tin  fktan  ia  ita  finiahed  atate,  ahewit  near  to  ex- 
amine the  pattern  of  this  which  appeared  to  be  a 
curious  classic  embroidery  (at  that  time  much  in 
fashion),  and  then  perceived  it  contained  the  great 
Mwter'a  name,  a  circamata wee  whieh  ahe  ootioBd  to 
Sir  Joaboa,  who  was  preaettL  "I  could  not  loee  the 
I  Ppc  rtunity,"  he  replied,  "  of  my  name  going  down 
to  poaterity  on  the  hem  of  your  garment."  Burke, 
who  inapectedthe  progreaa  of  thia  teeaad  eeldMDtted 
work,  pronounced  it  **  the  aoblMk  poMnil  iM  had 
ever  aeen  of  any  age." 

Mra.  Siddons'  aeeood  aeaeon  at  Dmyl^M  doeed 
on  the  13lh  of  May,  with  a  sixth  performance  of 
Belvidera.  She  acted  fifty-three  times  between  the 
6Ui  of  October  and  her  last  night ;  that  is,  allowing 
for  the  oratorios  in  Lent,  once  in  every  three  nighu 
•f  tiw  company's  peHbtnniee.  Her  raofe  of  dnu 
racters  was  as  follows : — Isabella,  Belvidera,  liady 
Rnndolpb,  Sbakapeare'a  laabaUa  and  Thomaon'a 
Sigienonda,  Euphraaia,  Conatance,  Jane  Shore,  the 
Conntess  of  Salisbury,  Zara  in  "The  Mourninc- 
Bride,"  and  CaUsta.  Doling  the  aommer  recess  she 
acted  at  Edinburgh  elflfeniiiji^tet  and  the  distinc- 
tion ahe  vrtft  with  in  that  capital  waa  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  her  most  Hattenng  tritmipha.  It  had 
not  then,  indeed,  received  from  it«elf  the  high 
sounding  title  of  Uie  " Modern  Athena;"  but  it  waa 
the  eeotre  of  literttore  and  aeieiiee;  and  theenpport- 
era  of  the  theatre  ■u'ltu  to  In?  fnunf]  amnni^  n  class  of 
peraona  infinitely  more  polished  and  intelligent  than 
the  uSauA  andrnwes  or  London.  From  Edinburgh 
•he  went  to  DuUin  and  Cork ;  but  her  licnlth  began 
to  feel  the  effecta  of  such  incessant  labour ;  and  she 
vvaa  compelled  to  relinquish  some  of  the  engagements 
into  which  nhp  had  entered,  in  CMMa^MBeaof  eevere 
and  even  dangerous  illness. 

An  injudicioua  attempt  waa  made  to  introduce  Mra. 
SiddcHta  in  comedy — the  nore  injodieious  becauae 
erholly  unneceaiiary  i  aa  at  thia  time  Drury  Lane 
possessed  ihe  united  attrac  tidns  of  Miaa  Farren  and 
Mrs.  Jordan.  The  characters  ahe  played  were  Mra. 
Lo»enwie,  in  Mwphy'a  "  Wajr  to  Soap  Him  ;**  Mra. 
r>akloy,  nnd  Lady  Reatless,  in  "  All  in  the  Wrongt" 
%nd  we  believe  one  or  two  others.  The  flattering  at- 
tantioM  paid  by  George  the  Third  to  thia  great  actress 
.vere  lUA  COnfinefl  to  the  public  exhibition  of  hrr 
:alent8.  She  frequently  enjoyed  the  honour  oi  being 
,vith  the  royal  family  in  their  retired  momenta,  both 
at  Buckingham  House  and  at  Windaor.  Thia  ena- 
bled her  to  be  among  the  flrat  who  discerned  those 
iymptoms  of  mental  alu  rration  wlilcb,  in  the  year 
tJSS,  called  for  the  solemn  attention  of  the  legiala- 
:ure$  and  the  cirenmatanee  that  coaftmed,  if  it  did 
aot  fir^t  nwnken,  her  suspicions  wn-?  pinpnlnr. 

Uia  majesty,  on  all  occanoos,  had  expreaeed  hia 
Id  pranotv  lilt  foMMCt  of  heT" 


self  and  her  family :  but  on  one  occasion,  nt  the  pe- 
riod we  are  now  speaking  of,  he  put  into  her  banda 
a  sheet  of  paper  anbaeribed  with  hm  name  oaerdyi 
intended,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  give  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pledging  the  royal  signature  to  any  provi- 
sion of  a  ])ecuniary  nature  which  might  be  moat 
agreeable  to  heraeU.  Hue  paper*  with  tie  diaoation 
that  wat  iuited  to  iSbt  cimMniaCane^  and  i4ddi  «m 
so  character] Btic  of  Mr^;,  Siddonar 
diately  delivered  to  the  que«n. 

On  the  95th  of  November,  1788,  Mra.  Siddona 
performs c!,  fiir  th«"  first  time.  Queen  Oatherine  IB 
"Henry  the  ijagbth,  '  which  was  carefully  revived  hf 
Mr.  Kemble,  then  atage>managart  wiu>  ma  naolvea 
to  introduce  thoae  changea  in  acenery,  dresses,  the 
properties,  &c.,  which  constituted  an  era  in  the  art. 
"Henrj'  Vlll  was,  accordingly,  produced  with  auch 
aplandour  and  novelty  tiiat  it  beeaine  one  of  the  aHtat 
attnelivie  piaoaa  the  alaga  had  wn  known.  And 
here,  as  in  Lady  Macbeth  (and,  indeed,  11  her  cha* 
racters),  we  coold  run  riot  in  quotation,  to  renew.  Cor 
a  moment,  the  exqoiaite  gratifiealimi  with  wUdi  w 
listened  to  her  noble  delivery  of  innumerable  pfi^sapcj. 
ii^ut  our  prescribed  Umita  are  rapidly  narrowing 
themaelvea,  and  a  voltmie  might  be  filled  with  such 
a  theme!  One  only  obaervation,  therefore,  shall  be 
obtruded,  relating  to  the  last  scene  in  which  Cathe- 
rine appears.  A  Siddons  alone  could  have  invested 
that  scene  with  the  intaoae  intenat  whidi  aiie  thcmr 
round  it  foil  aa  it  is  of  Bbahtpeare'e  fineat  teuebea 
of  tenrlemeaa  and  patlio?,  and  dee|)  ;ih  are  tfie  emo- 
tions which  it  excites  m  the  reading,  it  requires  ex< 
tranrdiBary  powers  in  the  actreaa  to  make  ita  quiet 
sorrow  reach  the  hearts  of  an  audience  >frs.  Sid- 
dona, however,  wrung  them  to  the  quicii ;  and  ailent 
tears,  abed  in  sympathy  for  a  sick  and  dying  qnatn* 
killed  by  afflictiona  too  aharpfor  long  sunering,  were 
the  homage  paid  to  her  transcendent  povirers.  Her 
whole  appearance  was  a  peraonihcation  of  that  grief 
which  digs  its  victim'a  grave}  yet  ao  reaigned,  ao 
meek,  ao  gentle,  ao  ftSi  or  eoneciona  love  and  hoooiar 
and  virtue,  unworthily  requited  !  We  can  nvidly  re- 
call her  laoguid  and  dejected  air,  and  almost  fancy 
we  hear  the  phuativa  sadness  of  her  voice  aa  die 
uttered  the  paR'safrps  in  reply  to  Capucius,  who 
entreats  her  to  "  take  good  comfort."  All  Uie  yet 
lingering  affectiims  o(  ue  nnjnatily  deaerted  wife,— 
all  the  natural  yeaminga  of  the  mother's  heart  for 
the  child  ahe  ia  about  to  leave, — were  distressingly 
true  to  nature. 

"This  a»Mon,to<^,*'  tyher  biographer/^added 
Vohnnnbi  biher  other  diaraelera  A  oaashakapeara*  and 
before  the  close  of  it  ap})t;arcd  as  Britannia.  Britannia! 
In  what  i  Mallet's  '  Masque  of  Britannia,'  or  Lillo'a 
'Masque  of  Britumia  and  Batavia,'  or  Mr.  L«Kard*a 
'  Operaof  Britannia,'  or,  laatly, SirW, Davennnt's  and 
Inigo  Jonea'a  'Maaque  of  Britannia  Triumphant?' 
— In  now  of  theee ;  but,  in  a  promenade,  concert, 
recitation,  supper,  and  ball,  given  by  the  club  at 
Brookes's  to  the  ladies,  in  the  Opera  House  (which 
waa  auitably  fitted  up  for  the  occai^ion),  in  celebra* 
tion  of  the  king'a  recovery  1  It  waa  even  ao.  Mra. 
Siddona,  dreaaed  aa  Britannia,  redted  an  ode  written 
by  Merry,  of  Delia  Croscan  notoriety;  and  when  she 
had  done,  aat  down  in  the  exact  attitude  of  Britannia, 
aa  the  lady  appeara  on  our  copper  coin.  She  evas 
repeated  the  t-xljibitiof^  on  her  benefit  night,  after 
lierforouog  Juliet,  on  the  11th  of  May.  burely  no- 
thi^  bi^  aa  •India  dadw  to  aontiilMla  har  Mi* 
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w  mf  ynj  tho  conkl,  toirards  tbe  general  fund  of 
njokmg  at  an  event  which  she  had  personal  feeling 
to  gratify  in  commemorating,  ccmliJ  have  induced 
her  to  cooaent  to  a  piece  of  mummery,  for  which 
any  figwrwUt  on  the  ataiKe  had  m^drat  qoaliiau 
tiona." 

In  the  year  1792  the  Drury  Lane  company  played 
ttAe  Opera  Honae,  while  their  theatre  wax  rehmld- 
inff;  ana  here,  on  the  26lh  of  March,  s^ie  first  de- 
lighted the  town  with  her  recitation  of  Coilma's 
**  Ode  on  the  PassionH."  Hie  new  theatre,  howerer, 
WW  completed  by  the  spring  of  1794  {  and,  on  the 
SItt  of  April  In  Aat  year,  opened  witli  the  tragedy 
oF"^^;i(  l)i'Lh,"Mr.C.  Kembie performing iKe  rlMrarter 
of  Malcolm.  "  Mra.  Siddona,"  aaya  one  of  her  bio- 
gi«trfMn»  *on  tiiit  fim  •pmmneem  UwiMW 
would  have  been  more  than  human  if  the  had  not 
tsolted.  It  was  unquestionably  the  fineat  in  £a- 
Mpe ;  and  the  conduct  of  it,  and  ilt  onlii  support, 
certainly  in  her  own  family  to  the  property  itaelf, 
I  am  rery  sure  that  they  grasped  at  it  in  unagutation. 
8o  devoted  to  politics  as  Mr.  Sheridan  seemed,  it 
Bdgkt  look  nqpre  than  ft  remote  probability  that  he 
would  one  day  take  office  with  hu  party,  and  that  a 
theatre  and  its  concerns  muat  be  resignt-d  to  the 
mm  urgent  claims  of  official  dignity  and  busineas. 
At  aodi  a  tfaoe  a  nle  night  tak«  place  upon  Hbonl 
and  cii«?y  tprm^,  and  the  influence  of  Mr  Sheridan 
«pon  the  fashionable  world  continue  a  marked  pre- 
fercMa  lor  a  theatre  of  which  he  had  been  Iho  pro- 
prietor, and  wag  still  the  guardian."  If  these  were 
the  hopes  of  the  Kembie  family,  they  were  destined 
to  disappointment,  not  only  then,  but  afterwards ;  for 
when,  in  the  M««ni  of  1800-1,  Mr.  Kembie  resumed 
the  stage-management  (which  he  had  relinquished  to 
Mr.  Wrtui[<litoii  in  disgust  some  years  her  ore},  pre- 
paratory to  a  purchaee  of  part  of  the  property,  in 
coojunctioii  with  Mr*.  Sidaoii^  obolMlae  preeented 
themselves  connc rt. with  Mr.  Sheridan  which  were 
found  to  be  insurmountable.  The  consequence  wa?, 
that  Mr.  Kemhlc,  hia  sister,  and  his  brother,  seceded 
to  Covent  Garden  thentre  ;  Mr  Kembie  himself  be- 
coming a  large  propnetor  of  the  coocem. 

For  the  iMt  twenty  ycMo  of  h«r  pvofHdMHd  life 
Mrs.  Siddona  was  like  a  succeesful  conqueror,  who 
consigns  himself  to  coni))«retive  mediocrity  by  sub- 
duiiij<  all  his  enemies  So  it  was  with  her.  She 
bad  achieved  every  thing  that  could  be  achieved. 
She  left  herself  no  fresh  viotoriso  to  gain,  no  new 
laurc-!'!  to  gather.  To  pursue  OUT  simile  to  a  point, 
where  in  fact  it  is  no  simile  at  dl»  there  was  nothing 
remabinff  for  her  to  do  hut  to  fight  her  battles 
again  and  again  ;  to  rppcat  pvery  season  her  principal 
characters,  and  to  deiight  aircsh  those  who  could 
ne\  tr  be  weary  of  beholding  her  in  tb«a.  Mrs. 
SiddoQs  was  less  taciturn  in  eodetv  than  was  gene- 
rally imi^ned  by  those  who  had  only  infrequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing  her.  She  san^;  m  iny  simple 
mllada  with  infinite  taste;  and,  when  m  a  very  select 
etrele,  introdueed  a  peevliarly  dry  hunonr  into 
amiHinf^  triflcg.  Joanna  B:iillic  says,  "The  effect 
she  gave  to  the  comic  passages  of  Sbakspeare  was 
the  most  wonderful  proof  of  her  genius." 

Many  exaggerated  stories  hnvc  heen  related  of  \\st 
^tely  manner  and  theatrical  elocution  wiieii  utl  the 
stage.  It  was  obviously  impossible  that  a  woman 
tipon  whom  Nature  had  stamped  loftiness  of  mien, 
could  throw  it  wholly  aside  even  on  the  most  ordi- 
■Biy  occeiioMt  iriule  eone  aUomiwe  wis  to  be 


made  for  the  habitual  aaaumpdon  of  cbaractm  (k« 
demanded  solemnity  of  look,  grandeur  of  actioe.  ad 
ili^^nity  nf  \  oice.    Nature  and  art  thus  co«epenfiBf[, 
and  the  impulses  of  art  being  aeady  as  esasuai*' 
tiiose  of  nature,  vt  wae  to  he  espeirtsd  Hn 

Siddon"?  in  n  room  would  he  unlike  nth,:  'ri'amrr.; 
added  to  which,  they  who  had  received  tbur  iat 
impressions  of  her  on  the  stage,  would  find  RSSf 
difficult  to  discard  them  altoi^lber  ^mo  ifcsyni 
her  in  private  society. 

Mrs.  Siddons  was  fond  of  amusing  her  kunt 
hours  with  an  art  not  often  cultiv^M  by  fendo. 
that  of  statuary.  It  is  supposed  this  predikctiaa  M 
some  effect  upon  the  ^imjilicity  and  grace  of  trf 
drapery  on  the  stage,  and  tbe  severity  of  her  aa»> 
tndes,  by  iant^Smg  hsr  attention,  as  it  nseMu^r 
would,  to  the  antique.  Some  busts.  raodeHed  W 
her,  were  long  preserved  at  Guy's  CUfl'.  the  ma 
Mrs.  Gfsathead,  with  whom^it  my  be  maenbcRi 
she  was  placed  by  her  parents  when  about  fiftac; 
but  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  they  weretk  ^> 
duction  of  that  or  of  a  more  mature  age.  She  ns 
the  mother  of  five  children,  three  daatgniassBAtBS 
sons  ;  one  daughter  and  one  son  survived  her.  Cb- 
cilia  Siddons  luHtl  Ijeen  trie  constant  companict  i 
her  revered  parent  for  years,  and  was  vitb  kr  la 
the  Iset  dying  monieols  of  her  dtssehrtiea  Be 
second  daughter,  Marin.  Runk  into  the  grire  it 
Bristol,  OQ  the  6th  of  October,  1798,  the  vtctmi 
that  hopeless,  but  flattering  dine  a  we.  coBsiuii]MSi 
the  rirtira,  too,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  anta- 
fortunate  atiachmeat  to  the  late  president  li 
royal  academy.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  "  Sb*  ra." 
says  Mr.  fioodeo,  "  one  of  the  loveUea  bciM  i 
have  ever  known.  I  can  hardly  bring  njselr  * 
allow  90  much — but  she  \4  as,  perhaps,  more  hciistu 
even  than  her  mother ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  vbat 
latter  wtNdd  have  been, with  every  induigeaeea 
her  early  years,  she  had  possessed  foil  Itisurt 
tivate  her  taste,  and  exercise  her  fancy,  withoflt 
of  those  prodigious  exertions  wbieb  pmhirtf  1^ 
an  appeuance  of  «!tren^th  iuid  easigf  Htwrif 
characteristic  of  English  females." 

In  December  1802  Mrs.  Siddons  lost  ha  fiil»; 
and  on  the  24th  of  March  following,  her  cU»^ 
daughter,  the  progress  of  wboee  raalady  was  so  nf-1 
that  she  died  before  her  mother's  return  froa  In- 
land. TUs  second  blow  weighed  heavily  opes  ^ 
spirits.  What  she  fait,  indeed,  ie  heentifnDf  «> 

pathetirally  expressed  by  herself  in  a  correaftori?"'' 
that  was  given  to  the  world  under  peculiar  cinuft- 
staneee. 

"  The  testimony  of  tbe  wisdom  of  all  agts," »« 
observes  in  one  of  the^  letters,  "  from  tbe  fi)iic> 
tion  of  the  world  to  this  day,  »  childithncM 
foil V,  if  happiness  be  any  thing  more  Uian  a  saw« 
and  I  am  a-ssured  our  own  experience  will  est  en4«» 
us  to  refute  the  opinion.  Xo.  no  ;  it  is  the  «il> 
bitaot  <tf  a  better  world.  Coutent.  the  odftpnafj 
moderation,  ia  sill  we  ought  to  a»p;re  to  beiss 
mo  b  ration  will  be  our  best  and  purect  gukle  to  t-a 
happiness  to  which  she  will  most  assuredly  coo<3^ 
us.  If  Mr.  L.  thinks  himself  unfortunate,  let  ^ 
look  at  me  and  be  silent.  The  inscrutable  w«J»^ 
Providence !  Two  lovdy  creatures  gate ;  saJ 
other  is  just  arrived  from  school  with  all  ii«  »»^ 
2ling.  frightful  sort  of  beauty  that  <n^^BMin* 
countenance  of  Maria,  and  makes  me  shudJ**** 
Ikokafthar.  IMnyislflihiepoorNiih^f^ 
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ing  to  her  bosom  the  last  and  youngest  of  her  chil- 
dnai  and,  like  her,  look  every  moment  tor  the 
nu^^M  arrow  of  deetruetion." 

It  was  al>out  this  period  that  a  separation  took 
place  between  herself  and  Mr.  Siddons.  The  exact 
canies  of  it  im  not  known.  Thv  merits  of  Mr. 
Siddons  as  an  actor  were  so  thoroughly  obscured  by 
the  blaxe  of  glory  which  surrounded  his  wife,  that  it 
was  considered  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
the  family  to  allow  him  to  coDtiaue  on  the  stage.  At 
one  tinie'  he  purcbaaod  into  Sadler't  Wdh ;  and 
thnii^h  for  several  sidj-ons  it  turned  out  a  profitable 
suecuiation,  in  the  end  he  retired  from  it  with  loea. 
The  same  fate  attended  another  undertaking,  from 
which  he  had  promised  himself  great  advantages. 
These  things  tended,  perhaps,  to  sour  his  disposi- 
tion ;  aad,  in  addition,  he  la  aud  to  have  grown, 
latterly,  somfwhat  impatient  of  the  "  crown  malri- 
laoniai,  "^that  is,  he  was  apt  to  consider  himself 
neglected  in  society  because  of  the  greater  attrac- 
tions  which  centrea  m  hia  wife.  Thii  foeliog  '*  un- 
happily prodnced,"  says  Mr.  Bonden,  **in  %  moat 
hofiDurablc  ami  lii^h-H(iirite(l  man  some  inequalities 
of  temper  which  occaaionaUy  seemed  harah  to  a 
woman  conaeious  of  tiio  mott  nnronritting  diligence 
in  her  excrtiona  and  often  endangering  her  health  to 
iticure,  along  with  fame  to  herself,  the  present  and 
future  comforta  of  bar  hsaStf.  Sonw  expressions  of 
her  irritation  upon  hmcK  annoyances  have  been 
printed  hy  the  person  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded ; 
and  at  length  Jfr.  Siddons,  after  suitable  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  property,  retired  to  Bath.  But  ne 
retained,  at  all  times,  the  sincerest  regard  for  his 
ncomparable  lady,  and  proved  it  by  the  last  solemn 
tct  of  his  exiatenee."   He  died  at  Bath  in  1808. 

W«  can  hanllf  feel  tnrpnied  to  And  Mr*.  Siddona 
thus  harassed  with  domestic  sorrows)  impatient  for 
etirement;  though  still  basking  in  the  full  sunshine 
}f  hmt,  and  commandios  the  sources  of  increasing 
brtnne.  But  her  brother  nad  now  embarked  23,000/. 
n  Covent  Garden  theatre ;  and  her  presence  there 
vas  ritally  im}>ortant  to  him.  She  tnerefore  deter- 
nincd  to  devote  herself  to  his  views  in  life,  when  her 
>wn  were  all  closed.  In  the  correspondence  to  which 
ve  have  alreadj  vafemd,  tho  tluit  ■llndoi  to  this 
Igtwrmination 

**  AIa«{  my  dear  friend,  what  lure  I  heni  Yot 
lerr,  L\  tn  here,  I  could  be  content  to  linger  still 
a  peace  and  calmness.   Content  is  all  I  wish.  But 

mnat  again  enter  into  tliobiMitle  of  the  world.  For 
hough  fame  and  fortune  have  given  me  all  I  wish ; 
et,  while  my  presence  and  my  exertions  here  may 
le  naefnl  to  others,  I  do  not  tiunk  myself  at  liberty 
3  give  myself  up  to  my  own  selfish  gratifications.' 
k|{aia  :  "  1  shall  leave  thiH  place  ^Banister's)  on  the 
th  of  noct month  (September,  1803),  and  will  write 
gain  as  soon  aa  I  can  after  I  get  to  town.  I  shall 
ave  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  my  hands,  and 
pon  my  head  and  li  irt  in  iny  imperious  claims.  I 
nd  it  is  utter  folly  in  me  to  think  that  I  am  ever 
y  live  one  day  for  mywif,  while  Iheae  Tariona  claims, 
car  and  tendir  n-^  thrv  must  always  be,  exist: 
othing  but  my  brother  could  have  induced  me 
gua  to  appear  in  pnblie;  but  his  interest  and 
onour  must  aln  lys  he  mo«t  f1c:ir  to  me." 

la  the  winter  ot  isuu-r,  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
lembln  coaraMnead  playing  again.  In  little  more 
lan  three  months  aftenvards,  however,  the  first 
MM  of  the  new  theatre  was  laid  hy  the  prince  of 


WaVs,  and  on  the  18th  of  Septemher,  1809,  the  ]irc 
sent  magnificent  edifice  was  opened  with  the  tragedy 
of  "  Macbeth."  Bat  it  fMnead  in  dumb  showf  lor  « 
theatrical  conflict  commenced  that  night  as  memo- 
rablein  dramatic  annals  as  Blenhemi  or  Waterloo  in 
militarv  onea.  Mrs.  Siddons  opened  the  new  theatre^ 
aa  we  nave  said,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1809; 
and  it  was  on  the  24th  of  April,  18 ID,  before  she  re> 
peated  Lady  Macbeth.  In  the  season  <A  i  ^10-11 
she  performed  nearly  the  whole  of  her  characters  i 
and  nerar  did  ebe  display  greater  dignity  and  foffve 
of  iiiiiHi,  It  would  \)C  absurd  to  K;iy  her  autumn 
excited  the  tears  of  her  Apni,  when  Isabella,  her 
Shore,  and  her  Belvidera  were  in  their  prime ;  but 
her  Con"^tance,  her  Hermione,  her  Queen  Cntherine, 
and  her  Laciy  Macbeth,  were  shorn  of  none  ot  their 
splendour  down  to  their  latest  repetition. 

In  1812  she  reared  from  the  stage,  and  choce  for 
her  farewell  part  Ladv  Macbeth,  which  she  per- 
formed on  the  29th  of  June  in  that  year.  The  occa* 
iioa  was  diatii^guiahed  by  a  homage  to  her  genioa 
which  haa  no  preeadent  in  tteatrieu  annale.  when 
the  scene  of  the  murder  shut  in,  a  general  move- 
ment was  observed  in  the  house — ^tbe  remainder  of 
the  play  was  dtamieaed,  and  the  audience  lingered 
only  till  she  delivered  her  short  valedictory  address. 
On  that  nightt  therefore,  her  professional  life  may  be 
said  to  liftve  tHimnnled ;  for  though  she  came  fi>r- 
ward  on  two  or  three  siilwqtient  occasions,  between 
the  years  lUli  and  IB  17,  purely  to  serve  tlie  inter- 
eata  hat  brother,  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  ahe  did  not,  like 
some  performers,  aceei^  of  any  Umited  eongemente 
afterwards  to  perform  a  certidnnmnbar  of  chameten. 

In  the  miuith  of  April  she  lost  her  son, 

Henry  Siddons,  who  died  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
wee  tte  manafer  of  Ae  tlmrtra.   He  played  one  or 

two  season?  in  London,  but  he  inherited  no  portion 
of  his  mother's  talents.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1816,  Mrs.  Siddons  consented  to 
play  Lady  Macbeth  to  gratify  the  late  Princess  Char- 
lotte. Her  royal  highness,  however,  whtu  ihc  mgbl 
came,  was  too  ill  to  attend.  At  first  the  managera 
thought  of  changing  the  play  {  but  conceiving  the 
pibhc  would  be  greatly  diaappointad  tt  notaeong 
Sirs.  Si'Idon-?.  sl^e  readily  cnmpliod withdinr widlf 
and  performed  the  character. 

After  her  reHremeot  from  die  etage  ahe  gave  t 
cnnrse  of  public  readings  froni  Shakspearo,  at  the 
Argvle  liooms,  which  were  eagerly  attended  by  the 
pnoKe.  She  also  gave  pubhc  leedinga  of  Milton, 
consisting  chiefly  of  passages  from  "  Paradise  Lost." 
The  latter  years  of  Mrs.  Siddonp  were  passed  in  af- 
fluence, in  companlively  good  health,  in  domestic 
comfort,  and  in  the  society  of  thoae  distinguished 
friends  whom  time  had  left  ner,  or  who  successively 
filled  up  the  cha-sms  which  lime  had  made.  She 
died  on  the  8th  of  Jiine«  1831,  at  her  house  in  Up- 
per Baker  Street,  having  nearly  completed  her  ae- 
venty.sixth  vear. 

SIDNEY,  ALGERNON,  a  celebrated  English 
repoblican  and  martjrr  to  liberty,  who  was  the  second 
son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  hy  the  ! mphter  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland.  He  was  bom  in  1C22,  and 
edueated  imder  the  inspection  of  his  father,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  erabassiofl  to  Denmark  and 
France.  He  was  also  early  trained  to  a  miUtary  life, 
and  served  with  some  distinction  under  his  brother. 
Lord  Lisle,  during  the  Irish  rebellion.  In  1643  both 
bnMhen  relmed  to  England,  and  joined  the  parlin* 
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nenf  Tn  1 645  Algremon  was  promoter!  by  Fairfax  to 
the  colonelcy  of  a  regitaent  of  hone,  and,  after  being 
pTMent  in  8e^  oral  aetioat*  m»  MtroiMd  -mA  the 
povprnrriprtt  of  ChichestPr  Hp.  was  then  stationed 
in  Ireland,  hut  soon  after  returned  to  England, 
where  he  nms  thatiked  by 'parliament  for  his  ser- 
Ticee,  and  made  gommMr  of  Dom.  Wken  tb« 
high  court  of  justice      fomcd  for     tiM  of  tbe 

kin(7,  he  was  rifiminnted  a  iiiriiibijr,  bvif  neither 
present  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  nor 
■tgned      mnrwil  for  the  «aneamm.  It  appears, 

however,  tbat  he  vindicated  thnt  rnfapnrc,  which  has 
led  to  a  supposition  that,  in  witbhoidiog  bis  signa- 
ture, he  only  yielded  to  the  iiilliWiKa  of  hb  fatlier. 
A  pnlitician  so  inimical  to  the  pnrmnrhmpnts  of  au- 
thtirny  was  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  a  usurpation, 
and  be  wamdy  Ofiposed  the  deaigna  of  CnnnweU. 
During  the  goTemnicnt  both  of  ue  protector  and 
his  son  Richard,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Pensfaurst, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  coropoRed  his  celebrated 
*'  Diteonrsea  on  Oofenuaent."  Whan  the  return 
of  Ae  long  pariiaiiwnt  fpite  eotpeetstion  of  die 
establishini  tu  of  a  repnbuc,  he  :i'<3UTned  a  public 
character,  and  was  Domimted  one  of  the  council  of 
elate.  He  wee  eoon  efter  eppetnteJ  •  eonmisBioner 
to  mediate  a  peace  between  Denmrirk  and  Sweden, 
and  while  engaged  in  this  embassy^  the  restoration 
took  place.  Conscious  of  the  offimeehe  had  given  to 
the  royal  party,  he  refused  to  rctam.  and  remained 
an  exile  for  seventeen  years;  und,  aidiough  occa- 
aioBelly  assisted  by  his  tanuly,  he  found  it  difficult 
to  enpport  himself  in  conformity  to  his  birth  and 
nnk.  At  length,  in  l  G77,  the  inilnence  of  hit  father 
obtained  leave  for  hiin  to  return,  with  a  panlon  for 
all  ofFtnce».  At  the  time  of  his  return,  parliament 
wee  urging  the  king  to  e  wer  with  PhuMse  t  end  it 
Was  feared  by  the  opposition  that  Charles  II.  would 
acres  to  it  until  he  obtained  the  supplies,  and  would 
mm  eqoender  themoli  his  pieaMuret,  or  devote  them 

to  nrhitrriry  purposes.  The  English  pntriotS  were 
therefore  opposed  to  this  war,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ers intrigtied  witfk  the  WmoA  embeeeador*  Berillon. 
to  defeat  the  measure.  It  even  appearsi  according 
to  the  Barillou  papers,  as  given  l>y  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  that  the  name  of  Sidney  was  among  those 
who  received  pecaniery  aid  fromfteoce.  The  testi- 
mony thue  emided  egainst  e  men  of  high  character, 
and  whose  sacrifices  tu  ])rlncij;ile  wore  mitiirious,  has 
led  to  the  suspicion  of  fabrication  and  interpolatioD. 
Hie  deelh  of  hie  ftther,  eoon  efter  hie  rettim,  led 

him  openly  tn  'in'm  in  the  opjiosition,  r^nd  he  rnn- 
sorted  much  with  the  duke  of  Moumoutb  and  others 
who  held  views  kindred  or  ennihr  to  hie  own.  In 
the  Rye  Houss  pint  he  was  named  as  one  of  a  coun- 
cil of  six,  who  were  to  organise  an  insurrection  in 
CtBjmeiion  with  tlw  Sootneh  nudcontents.  It  was, 
however,  for  his  supposed  share  in  the  subordinate 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  king  that  he  was 
arre'sted,  with  Lord  William  Uussell  and  others. 
After  the  Mchfice  of  the  latter,  he  was  tried,  ee  the 
neit  BMMt  obnorioue  pmoo,  for  high  treeson,  hefbre 
Ae  hardened  tool.  Chief  Justii  t  ienreyR,  on  the  21st 
of  November,  1683.  There  was  no  direct  evidence 
against  him,  except  that  of  the  disgrace  10  nobility, 
T^i  If  1  1 1  nvard,  while  the  law  for  high  treason  required 
two  wituesses.  To  help  this  defect,  the  attorney- 
general  had  leoowae  to  the  expedient  of  prodncing 

pow'^pp''  frotn  some  "  Di^conrvps  fin  Govprnmfnt, 
.  found  in  mauuscript  in  Uis  dubct,  wixicii  mauitamed  j 
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the  lawfulness  of  resistinar  tyrants,  and  thepninB 
of  a  free  to  an  arbitrary  govemmenL  AitlMU|[bMi 
was  no  proof  that  these  papers  were  in  hhenW 
writing,  in  defiance  both  of  law  and  eomtaoit  fat. 
they  were  deemed  equivalent  to  a  lecoikl  ran 
and,  in  spite  of  his  spirited  defenee,  he  wu  dcdrj 
guilty*  After  hie  conviction,  he  malt,  bj  biiina 
me  merqvie  of  Helilax,  a  paper  tebsudbdeifc 
king,  rc  qijf-ting  his  review  of  the  whole  mitkr, 
it  served  only  to  delay  hi«  execution  aboot  t  «k 
Hnnw  eeknowiedgee  the  illegality  ef  In  mkm 
tion,  for  which  he  observes,  tb;  iiuy  wmif 
blameable,"  but  remarks,  that  an  iDterfcmctiif  :t 
king  might  bo  fsgerded  as  an  act  "of  benw  p 
rosity,  but  could  never  be  deemed  r.n  irr^  s.ioaj 
duty.''  Sidney  was  executed  on  Tower  a  a 
7th  of  Deeenbor,  1678,  when  he  delivered  die  Ksi 
a  paper,  alleging  the  injustioe  of  his  condosnM. 
and  concluding  with  a  prayer  for  "  tke  good  c 
cause."  He  suffered  with  all  the  firmaca  u^'i 
staney  beloagiog  to  hie  ehanetsr.  Odsd^  (kia 
acts  of  the  revvmition  wee  to  iweies  Ins  riaWv. 

■Mil]  tlu'  iiairie  of  A]>(prn(iri  Sidney  ha?  siw;  > 
held  iu  great  honour  by  the  majority  of  tliM(% 
maintain  the  ftmdamenw  prineiplse  of  6k  |M» 
ment.  Burnet  speaks  of  him  as  of  eztncrjifi' 
course,  steady  even  to  obetinacy,  iBpiue£«ie» 
tradiction,  aodf  a  decided  eneof  to  mmrifd 

church  government 

S11>NEV,  SIR  PillLiF,  a  clever  thik  ^' 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  ms  (1k«^ 
from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and 
excellence  of  his  education,  and  his  gnr.  pe^ 
bravery,  stood  very  high  iu  the  opinion  oi  In'i 
mistress.  Ue  became  governor  of  FbabC' 
fenerel  of  die  troops  sent  by  the  qoaea  leni'^ 
Dutch  against  the  Spaiiinr  On  the  ainirf?^- 
tember,  1686,  being  at  the  head  of  a  ieadsAi 
the  Kn^h  troops,  he  surprised  e  ttmfd'^ 
enemy  marching  towards Ztttpheo.  Annpf^ 
took  place,  in  which  his  {MUty  gaioed  tlx 
which  was,  however,  dearly  purcluced  hj'iit  ^  '. 
their  hr-jvp  mmmrinrler,  who  received  t  w*** 
which  he  died  a  iew  days  after.  He  waiteii^ 
of  several  woilc%  the  priadpel  of  vUA 
"  Arcadia." 

SIEVES.  EMANUEL  JOSEPH.  OOWTfe 
a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  was  bom  in  Mif ^ 
Frejus.  He  was  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of 
tres,  when,  in  1789,  he  was  appointed  depotf  ^>  ^ 
third  estate  of  Pan-  in  tliL  t  states-general  B;** 
indebted  for  this  appomtment  to  his  ceki>ri»cf>i^ 
nhlet,  ''Qn'eet^  que  le  tiere  Eut.>'  »b  ip^ 
him  frrcnt  favour  among  the  people.  H«o«u** 
much  to  the  union  of  the  three  Mtates,ud 
poeed  to  declare  the  Aamborof  dapnliwt^t^'^ 
estate  a  national  assembly — vt  measure  wlwfc**^ 
the  revolution.    He  insisted  on  the  remonl"* 
troops,  and  advocated  the  celebrated  ottb  ^ 
tennis-court  at  Versatllee.   It  was  be,  too. 
posed  with  so  much  warmth  ^  aleGte  •  ^ 
tithes,  and  who  uttered  tl.o  rrlrl  rstfJ  •it'r^' 
"  You  wish  to  be  free,  but  you  koon  tiot  's>^'  - ' 
just."    He  opposed  the  suictieniDg  of  th 
veto,  which  was  contended  for  by  Mini**-  ^ 
suggested  the  idea  of  dividing  France  into 
ments,  cantons,  and  inunicipaUties— «nica«an>^^ 
contributed  not  a  little  to  give  stability  to  tbf*^'^ 
uoa.  Ue  was  very  active  in  mmmittm  1^ 
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to  frame  a  oonatitution,  but  rarely  spoke  in  public ;  j 
for  in  1789  he  had  declared  bimaelf  unskilled  in  ex- 
tempore  debate,  and  determined  not  to  appear  in  the 
tribiwe..  Mirabwiii  tkm  dtdwed,  in  >  full  Maembly, 
dul-liierilBiiMof  K^fttWMftimblieeataiidty.  In 
1790  be  proposed  a  law  to  tlie  assembly  for  punishing 
offencea  of  the  press.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed 
ik»  ■dmiMiiWi  of  jurie«  on  trials  for  tbeae  offences. 
In  1791  Si^yee  was  made  a  member  of  the  directory 
of  the  department  of  Pahs,  and,  about  the  tauae 
IkM^  refused  the  bishopric  of  the  capital,  which  be 
was  sohcited  to  take  by  the  eleetonlMMnbly.  Amid 
the  seal  for  republicanism  which  then  prevailed  he 
declared  himself,  in  the  "  Moniteur,"  decidedly  fa- 
TDunbk  to  monarchy.  "  1  prafer  iaoiiarchy«"  said 
he,  "BotbtomM  lanlbiid  of  wciittt  OMgwt  not 
from  any  superstitious  love  of  royalty ;  I  prefer  it 
because  to  me  it  seems  evident  that  the  citizens  have 
more  real  fmdoui  in  a  monarchy  than  in  a  republic. 
But  the  best  state  is  that  in  which  all  may  quietly 
enjoy  the  greatest  freedom  possible." 

When  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  convention 
he  ehnnned  distinction,  in  order  to  escape  the  storms 
which  he  saw  were  coming.  At  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  true  to  this  system,  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  vote  which  dedoed  the  fate  of 
thai  pnm  "Yet,"  «*  No,"  end  "DmA,"  wen  the 
only  words  which  were  heard  from  his  mouth.  He 
had  before  maintained,  without  effect,  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  the  assembly  to  imite  the  judicial  with 
the  legislative  body.  He  remained  comparatively  in 
the  back  ground  till  1795.  Then  he  ascended  the 
tribune,  and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  crimes 
of  Aobeapiecre,  whom  he  had  not  dared  to  resist. 
He  aoon  after  became  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  was  lent  to  Holland  to  conclude  a 
treaty  there  with  the  new  repuhlic.  and*  on  his  re- 
tun,  had  an  impottam  iniaeiiea  on  the  ttiatiee  with 
Prussia  and  Spam.  In  1798  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  Berlin,  and  remained  there  till  1 799,  when  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  directory  in  plaeo  of  Rewbel. 
The  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  was  contrived 
by  bieyes  in  conjunction  witii  Bonaparte,  and  in 
cooaeqoence  of  this  he  was  appointed  consul  provi- 
•orilft  with  Napoleon  and  Roger  Dueoe.  On  the 
tnindaction  of  the  new  eonatitmon  he  wae  made  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  received  the  estate  of 
CnMMh  but  aa  he  did  not  take  actual  poaMeiion  of 
it  he reeriwed  an  WMkmnHfaaliwL  AftertheiMlen. 
lion  he  went  back  to  the  capital.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  Si£!ye«  was  made  a  member  of 
dm  chamber  of  peers,  but  in  I8I6,  by  the  royal  de- 
cree againit  the  wgiridoe,  ha  wit  wniehan  from 
France. 

SIMON,  SAINT,  an  ancient  French  family, 
wktkk  daiaa  to  derive  ka  origin  Ihroiigh  the  oQuots 
«f Vowandoia,  from  Charimnagae.  Lotuo  de  Houv- 
roy,  duke  de  St.  Simon,  a  peer  of  France,  known  as 
the  auUuNr  of  eome  very  corioua  memoirs,  was  bom 
in  aai  died  ni  175ft.  Ha  was  employed  in 
Mfenl  dudoinatic  miMMW^and  was  made  one  of  the 
council  ofregency  by  the  notorious  regent,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  after  whose  death  he  retixed  to  hie  estates. 
His  memoirs  remained  a  long  time  in  manuscript, 
and  were  afterwards  publiohed  in  a  mutilated  form, 
with  many  8up]>res8ton8.  The  first  complete  edition 
'  in  Pane  in  1829i  nnder  the  title  of  "  M«. 
Gbnnleta  et  Anthnliqaee  da  Dne  de  Saint 
ear  ie  SiMa  da  Ldoh  XIV«  et  b  E^ance, 
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public  pour  la  praniire  Foia  sur  le  Mannacrit  ori- 
ginal entibrement  ecrit  de  la  Main  de  TAuteur,  par 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint  Simon." 

Claude  Henri  count  de  St.  Simon,  founder  of  the 
politico-philosophical-religiona  aeetdT  St  Smoniana, 
or  of  the  New  Christianity,  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted attention  in  France,  was  bom  in  1760.  We 
know  little  of  his  youth ;  but  he  appears  to  have  bean 
early  tinctured  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  as  we  are 
told  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  called,every  morning, 
with  the  words,  "Get  up.counti  you  have  great  thing* 
to  accomplish."  He  was  attached  to  the  French 
auxiliary  corps,  which  aerved  in  the  United  Statea 
in  the  last  yeartt  of  the  revoIutioBary  war  of  America, 
and  aoon  after  his  return  to  Acanoe  was  promoted 
to  a  coloadcy.  Prerioua  to  the  Ineaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  count  travellea  in  Holland 
and  Spain;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  great 
eventa  of  17S9.  He  died  in  1825,  thekatthhty-foiir 
vears  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  account, 
having  been  devoted  to  the  objects  of  his  mission, 
as  the  apostle  of  the  New  Chnstianity.  His  disci* 
plea  are  not  yanr  eooununicative  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  tbeir  rounder,  whose  reputation  appeara 
not  to  have  been  always  the  best.  In  1790  ne  en- 
tered into  financial  apecnlationa,  for  the  ptupoae, 
as  we  are  told,  ef  raising  the  fimda  neeeaaaty  to 
aid  his  great  projects.  His  partner  not  partici- 
pating in  hia  nhUanthropic  views,  St.  Simon  re- 
tired from  the  huaioesa  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
y«ura,  and  next  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
sciencM.  He  took  up  his  residence  near  the  poly- 
technic school,  formed  an  acquaintance  with,  tna 
proCeaaocib  and  attended  their  lecturea.  Three  yeaia 
were  Ihxu  occupied  with  the  atudy  of  inorganic  nh- 
ture,  and  the  succeeding  four  years  were  spent  in 
the  study  of  organic  bodies,  for  which  purpose  be 
lived  near  the  medieal  eehool,  eonveraed  with  the 
professors,  heard  their  lectures,  and  kept  open 
house  and  free  table  for  men  of  science.  A  tour  in 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy,  oomideted  his  "in- 
ventory of  the  philosophical  treasures  of  Europe," 
and  he  now  felt  Lunself  master  of  his  ideas  and  ready 
tu  communicate  them.  His  fortune,  however,  was 
exhauate^  nd  hia  frienda  had  deserted  him.  Hia 
"Intndnetiaii  aos  T^vaux  Scientifiquee  du  19o 
Sitcle,"  contains  an  anoeition  .of  bia  iJukaophind 
views  at  this  time. 

After  the  netoratieii  m  1814  hie  atlentbn  wae 
turned  to  politics,  and  partly  in  conjunction  with  hia 
disciple  and  adopted  son  Augustus  '1  hierry  and  others, 
he  wrote  aoveial  worlu  which  show  his  political 
opinions.  Among  these  are  "  De  la  Rf'organisation 
de  la  Societe  Europcenne,"  "  Du  Systcme  Industrie," 
"  Catechisme  des  IndustrieU,"  "  Discussions  Poll- 
tiques,  Moralea*  at  Philosophioue^"  and  "  Opiniona 
Litt^raires,  Philoaophiques,  et  Induatriellea.**  Semi 
years  had  thus  been  spent  in  obtaining  pecuniary 
resources,  seven  in  collecting  scientific  material^  ten 
in  effeethi|r  die  leibraMtion  of  pbUoaophy,  and  ten 
that  of  politics ;  and  St.  Simon,  reduced  to  extreme 
want  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  resources,  and  to 
despair  by  neglect  and  ilUsuccesD,  attempted  to  shoot 
himself  through  the  head.  The  ball  grazed  his 
forehead  ;  but  "  his  hour,"  say  his  pupils,  after  their 
master,  "was  not  yet  come;  the  pbilosopher  and 
legislator  beoomea  the  prophet  of  a  lav  of  lovoj 
tiod  niaaB hiafiwB  Aa  abyaa,  abeda  om  him  a 
raligiou  inapiiation  adiicih  amnntM^  aanctifla^and 
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nnmvs  his  whole  beuagi  a  hvma  of  lov«  ia  iwured 
fmth  from  diftt  nnitihted  body;  Ae  dMm  umii  it 

tnanl Tested;  the  new  Christianity  is  kpiiI  to  the  world  ; 
the  kingdom  of  God  it  come  upon  earth."  The 
"Nonvean  dniatunutmaP*  ia  an  expoaition  of  St. 
Simon's  religious  notion?,  By  thin  new  religion, 
the  principle  of  antagonism  u  done  away ;  a  universal 
chmcli.  a  brotherh(Md  of  peace,  unites  all  mankind, 
and  sanrtifics  all.  Sricncr  is  holy  ;  industry  is  holy; 
society  is  lunaed  oidy  ut  pnc&u,  savans,  and  labourers 
Onduatriels) ;  government  consists  only  of  the  chiefs 
of  these  three  classes.  Th^  baaia  ot  the  political 
aystem  of  the  St.  Simonians  is  a  new  mode  of  the 
distribution  of  property,  for  substituting  the  ri^-hc  of 
capacity  for  the  right  of  inheritance.  "  Each  one 
aeeording  to  his  capacity,  each  capacity  according  to 
its  works,"  ia  the  rule  of  this  new  right.  All  pro- 
perty becomes,  at  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  the 
property  of  tho  church  or  aociatf;  all  children  re« 
ceive  a  geneml  education  to  a  certwn  point  till  their 
capacities  are  a^scertained,  and  then,  chacun  a  sa  capa- 
city, each  becomes  a  prie&t  (or  artial)*  tavant,  or 
induatriel,  as  his  talents  point  the  way;  and  thus, 
whatever  he  acquires  ia  the  Iruit  o(  his  own  industry. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  like  a  distinct  system  de- 
veloped in  the  writings  of  St.  Simon  or  his  disciples, 
but  abundance  of  crude  notions  and  vague  specula- 
tions, of  winch  \ve  cann(jt  artt  injit  to  give  an  account. 
See  "  Doctrine  de  St.  Simon,"  and  the  numbers  of 
tlu  *•  Globe"  and  **  Organiaalmir,"  the  oigua  of  one 
party,  and  of  the  *'  Revue  Encyclop^dique"  (since  the 
close  of  1831).  that  of  another  party  of  St.  Simonians. 
At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  founder,  this  sect 
consisted  of  a  small  number  of  disciples,  of  whom 
OUnde  Rodrigues  was  the  principal,  and  who  es- 
tabliihed  the  *'  ^roducteur,"  a  monthly  Joumii  ts 
the  organ  of  their  ripw<?.  'ITiis,  however,  was 
disconUnued  for  want  of  funds,  when  the  revolu- 
tion uf  July  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  society. 
▲  gnat  number  of  eonverta  waa  madc^  fnnda  ooUect- 
ed,  and  the  **  Globe,"  a  HHmial  of  repntatioD,  passed 

into  the  hands  of  St.  Simonian  editors  Familie!? 
were  organiaed*  churchaa  built,  schools  constituted, 
md  tbs  bienrehycatablUlied*  under  Bnfimtin  and 
BMard,  who  were  entitled  o^et  svpr4mes.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  the  aevelopment  of  a  regular 
•filaaii  adiieaM  began  to  appear  in  the  society.  'Ilie 
most  important  of  thc^e  took  place  in  November, 
1831.  Entantm  and  bazard  were  at  the  head  of  two 
parties,  Rodrigues  of  a  third,  and  Camot  belonged 
to  a  fourth.  These  divisinns  were  produced  partly 
by  Questions  of  government  and  partly  by  difTerencea 
of  aoctrine.  Chie  of  the  new  aoctnnes,  in  which, 
however,  all  parties  aeem  to  agree,  ia,  that  man  is 
not,  as  heretofore,  alone  to  form  Ae  poKtieal  being, 
but  that  man  an  1  woman  to^'elher  are  to  form  t!iL 
aocial  individuaL  But,  on  this  principle,  £nfantin 
deelana  that  the  moral  lair  can  be  ravealed  only  by 
the  cooperation  of '^^•oman;  and  hp,  therefore,  awaits 
(he  appearance  of  the  wonaaa  who  shall  be  called  to 
eoroplete  the  eoapfe  rMlattur.  The  "Globe"  and 
"Orj^niss^tcnr"  are  in  the  interest  of  Enfantin.  The 
French  government  has  left  the  sect  to  itself;  but 
the  courts  have  decided  that  St.  Simonianism  is  not 
a  religion, — the  priests  of  the  society  having  clumed 
exemption  from  military  duty  on  the  ground  of  their 
religious  office. 

SIMONIDES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  who  waa  bom 
in  the  island  of  Cos  about  557  B.  C,  and  want  to 
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Athens,  where  he  became  the  ftmariat  of 
chns,  and  a  friend  of  Annenen  and  Thewni.  h 

Thessaly  he  was  a  u-clcorae  gnest  of  tiie  ^pda 
whose  victories  at  the  public  games  be  nkiaaii 
song.  According  to  a  story  rehited  by  Qcdi^nk 
WHS  once  sitting  at  a  feast  with  Scnpag,  iitriBirv 
cited  a  hymn  in  praise  of  his  patron,  in  vbadb* 
dwelt  much  on  the  merits  of  the  DiiMcari,  Sara 
told  him  that  he  could  pay  him  only  half  of  tikip; 
promised  for  the  hymn,  and  that  he  must  get  tlx  s 
from  the  Dioscuri,  who  had  occupied  so  Ivre  i  itr 
ofhiapniaaa.  Soon  after  aome  one  caled  ha* 
of  the  hmne  witli  Ae  ittfomiaiioetetis|Nb 

u  islied  to  speiik  fci  liim.    Oti  going  outhefoffl:^ 

Keraon,  ami  l>efore  he  could  return  tb«  lHllkk& 
urying  the  gueata  vnder  ili  nuna.  VhtaAtii 
bish  was  removed,  it  being  impoesible  to  di>ti:r..n 
the  bodies,  disfigured  by  bruises,  SimoDi<i«i  * 
abled  to  determine  them  by  recollecting  the  d^i 
which  they  had  sat.  Tli i  s  led  him  to  die  pb  j  > 
cilitating  the  recollectiou  of  events  by  certu  :v 
fictal  associationa  with  places  or  thiogi.  .^mk 
wonderful  escape  of  Simonide^  is  rekMd.  Hni 
once  buried  a  body  which  he  had  found  on  littak 
as  he  was  himself  about  to  set  sail,  ^tijtii 
the  deceaaed  warned  him  not  to  trost  kioMiii  > 
deeatfnl  element.  He  complied  widbAinni 
and  soon  after  received  news  of  the  lots  of  Ik  w 
with  all  her  new.  Simonidea  visited  AtlKsi»a> 
timea,  and  ia  said  t»  hana  umquewd  Achjihia* 
poetical  cnntpst  at  the  celebration  of  the  u::^:'"' 
Marathon.  i>unng  a  residence  ia  Sn(ttK<><^ 
the  heroic  death  of  Leonidas  in  sevens  poat  ^ 
invitation  from  Hiero,  king  of  Symrt-s*,  mdartlb 
to  go  to  Sicily,  where  he  auent  the  reitof 
and  died  467  B.  C.  Of  baa  numeroui  pooe  ■« 
fragments  hz.vt  come  down  to  ns,iriaefc«** 
tained  in  Brunck's  "  Analecla."  Thsiaoaiil^ 
brate  the  grace,  ease,  and  simplicity  of  to  p**' 
bathe  ia  accused  of  avarice,  and  of  hnaif  Ims^ 
firrt  to  Mke  pay  for  hia  writings. 

SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  an  ,'min^nt  nalio*- 
dan,  who  was  the  author  of  several  able 
tfaoae  beat  known  are,  "A  New  Tkestiic  «i  l-^ 
ions,"  "A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  aniU"^ 
Chance,"  and  bis  "Doclnne  and  Applicati»a«^^ 
ions."    His  death  took  jiiace  in  May  1761. 

SIMPSOiN,  ROBKR  r,  a  Hi^tirruUW  sj 
matician  of  the  last  century,  who  for  liflf 
the  mathematical  chair  in  the  univenityo^^'C^ 
during  which  period  he  maintained  the  ilgkatiq^ 
tation  for  geometrical  science.  He  vai  thiv'  | 
of  the  \joc\  of  ApoUonius  Restored,'*  and  ".\T(i** 
on  Conic  Secttona."  Hia  death  took  phas^^ 
tober  1768. 

SINCLAIR,  STR  JOHN  —This  emiiwtfj^ 
tural  writer  and  rural  economist  was  bmn  «t 
castle  in  1754.  He  was  ednceted  st  die  oum^ 
of  Edinburgh,  Gla^pow,  and  Oxford.  SirJ«»^ 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  fwCsitlja**"r 
and  sat  in  the  house  for  montlMn^rtTja'^^'^ 
space  will  not  admit  even  of  a  bare  tvaa^^' 
the  works  of  this  voluminous  author;  t^A'^'f^ 


suffice  to  say  that  thef  liavn 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

On  the  15th  of  I>ecember.  18M,  SirJ(*?rf 
dair  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  and 
theSlstof  that  month,  universally refRtttiL  . 

SKBLTON,  JOHN,  an  Eoghsh  p«H*«" 
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ia  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a 
great  enemy  of  Wolsey,  and  to  hr  romed  dw  neent. 

ment  of  that  po\VLrriil  pn^ate  tliat  an  order  w&a  ob- 
tained for  Ina  apprcheniiion,  but  he  took  aanctnary  in 
Westminater,  which  afforded  bim  protectioo  till  his 
death,  which  took  placr  in  1528.  His  poems  ap- 
peared in  Chalmers'ii  edition  of  "  TheEnghah  Poets." 

SLEIDANNUS.  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Sleida,  not 
far  from  Cologne,  in  1536,  and  was  one  of  the  moat 
diatingaished  publicists  of  hia  age.  He  studied  law 
at  Lief^c,  Cologne,  Louvain,  Pans,  and  Orleana;  was 
^  for  some  time  in  the  ser^ce  of  King  Francis  1.  of 
Fkinee,  and  vent  in  IS43  to  Stratlran^.  The  prineea 
of  the  Sinalcaldicleague  made  him  it8  hi^^tnriographer. 
The  corporation  of  Strasburg  employed  him  on  im- 
portant mtaaioiie,  aad  appointed  him,  in  1549,  pro- 

fwsor  of  lart'  The  prrnest^nt?  ^rnt  him,  in  1515,  to 
the  king  of  England,  aud,  at  a  later  period,  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  was  much  esteemed.  He 
cmresponded  with  the  moat  distinguished  and  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  died  at  Strasburg  in  1 556.  He 
ncQQired  much  reputation  by  his  work  "  De  Statu 
Belutania  «t  Raipublice  Imper.  Garati  V.,"  idtio,  of 
wiiicn  Prafeesor  Ranke  hie  *'Ztir  KritBc 

neuerer  Geschichtschrcili.  r,"  "  it  throughout, 
documentary  i"  but  he  shows  that  it  is  necensary 
to  wsiglk  tMW  documents  and  the  soarees  of  the 
writer's  atatements.  Sleidannus was  ili8ttn^insh?d for 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  he  treats,  for  hia 
amooUi  and  elegant  atyle,  and  for  great  impartiality, 
conaidering  that  he  Uved  in  the  midat  of  the  events 
which  he  describe,  aad  was  deeply  interested  in 
them. 

SLOANE.  SIR  HANS,  a  celehnted  naturalist 
and  physician,  who,  hy  a  testamentary  bequest,  hiid 

the  fonn(!;ition  of  that  important  national  foundation 
the  BntiMh  inuiteum.  Ue  was  born  in  1660,  at  Kil- 
lileagh,in  the  north  of  Irdandthut  he  was  of  Scot- 
tish exlrnptirtn  He  was  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  came  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  all  the  public  lectures  of  anatomy, 
liotanv,  and  chemistry.  His  talents  as  a  naturalist 
introauced  htm  to  the  acquaintance  of  Boyle  and 
Rayi  and  he  conunuaicated  to  them  every  curious 
€ir  mefal  obserraoon  which  he  made.  Having 
•peat  four  jwn  in  LondoB,  tia  want  to  Fwis  and 
attended  the  hospitals,  heard  the  lectures  of  Tourne- 
fort  tiie  botanist,  of  Du  Vemey  the  anatomist,  and 
Other  eminent  masters.  Having  obtained  letters  of 
rerommendation  from  Tournefort,  he  went  to  Nfont- 
jK-lier.  He  spent  a  year  in  collecting  plants  m  this 
phice,  and  then  travelled  through  Langnedoc  for  the 
9ame  purpose.  In  1634  be  returned  to  London.  Ue 
imnediately  transmitted  to  Mr.  Ray  a  great  variety 
of  plants  and  .st't-il'^,  \\']ilcli  Ray  ilfScTi!;ed  in  his 
"  Uiatoha  Flantarum,"  and  shortly  after  he  was 
eboaen  felloar  of  the  royal  aoeiety  and  of  the  college 
of  physicians.  But  the  hope  of  making  new  disco- 
veries in  natural  productions  induced  him  ta  take  a 
voyage  to  Jamaica,  as  phyaidan  to  Christopher  duke 
of  Albemarle,  then  governor  of  that  i<?land.  His 
whole  stay  at  Jamaica  was  scarce  fifteen  months,  yet 
be  brought  together  a  great  variety  of  plants. 

He  was  chosen  sacretary  to  mt  royal  aodety  in 
1693,  and  hnmediately  revived  tho  pnblieatioB  of 
i!n;  "  PiiiIosi>jilii:ril  'fViin^actions,"  which  had  been 
stopped  for  some  time :  he  continoed  to  be  editor  of 
throe  till  1713;  and  tha  vohunea  whidi  ware  pub- 
Itihodin  this  jperiod  contain  many  papert  mittea  by 
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himaelf.  Tlio  aenae  wbidi  the  pabUe 
hia  merit  ia  shown  Tnr  tha  ftUmring  honolm  _  _ 

fcrr  1  upon  him  He  was  created  a  baronet  by 
George  I.,  chosen  a  foreign  memb«r  of  the  royid 
academy  at  Paris,  premdent  of  thee<^ge  of  physi- 
cians, and  president  of  the  rnynl  saricty  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Having  faithfully  discharged 
dM  napective  duties  of  the  places  he  enjoyed  and 
answered  the  hiffh  opinion  which  the  pubUc  had  con- 
ceived of  him,  oe  retired,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to 
Chelsea,  to  enjoy  in  tranquillity  the  remains  of  a  well- 
spent  life.  Here  he  continiMa  to  receive  the  visits  of 
people  of  diatinetion.  and  of  sill  learned  foreigners ; 
and  adraittaiice  Wa"  never  refupeil  fn  the  poor  who 
came  to  cousuit  him  respecting  their  healtn.  After 
a  short  ittnaas  of  tliree  days,  he  diad  on  the  1 1th  off 
.Tanuary,  1752,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  was  a 
governor  of  almost  every  h<Mipttal  in  or  near  Lon- 
don ;  to  each  he  gave  UKU.  during  his  life,  and  at 
his  death  a  sum  more  considerable.  He  laid  the 
plan  of  a  dispensatory,  where  the  poor  might  be 
furnished  with  medicine  ;  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  college  of  uhysicians,  was  afterwarda  canied 
into  axeention.  H«  gave  tiia  company  of  tha  apo- 
thecaries the  entire  frreholi^  of  their  botanical  garden 
at  Chelsea,  iu  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  a  marble 
statue  of  him,  admirably  executed  bv  Rvsbrack^  Ho 
did  all  he  could  to  forward  the  estamishrrtfnt  of  the 
colony  in  Georgia  in  1732,  of  the  foundUog  boapitai 
in  1739.  and. formed  the  plan  for  the  brin|^Bf  apthn 
children.  His  cabinet,  which  he  had  taken  so  much 
pains  to  collect,  be  bequeathed  to  the  public,  00 
condition  that  the  sum  of  '20,()()0/.  should  be  paid  to 
his  family :  which  aum,  thotigb  larfle,  waa  not  lialf 
the  original  cost,  and  aearee  more  tnan  tlia  intrinrie 
value  of  the  gold  and  silve  r  medals,  the  ores  and  jire- 
cious  stones,  that  were  found  in  it.  Besides  these, 
there  was  his  librarv,  consisting  of  more  dian  S0,00O 
volumes,  illu^tnitcd  with  cuts,  finely  engraven  and 
coloured,  and  a  vast  niunber  of  rare  and  curioua 
books. 

SMALRID6E,  GEORGE,  an  English  prelate  and 
writer,  who  was  bom  at  lichfield  in  Staffordshire 
hIiuiU  iGCiG,  and  fdiicatcil  at  Westniinstcr  school, 
wltere  be  distinguished  himself  by  bia  classical 
atlidmnanti.  In  May  1689  he  waa  dected  frrai 
Wp'^tminster  school  tn  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford  ; 
where  in  doe  time  he  took  both  the  degre«a  in  arts 
and  divinity.  He  gave  an  early  specimen  of  his 
learning  by  publishing,  in  1687,  "  Anim^idversiona 
on  a  Work  upon  Church  (iuvcrrunenl,"  (kc,  printed 
that  year  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  went  into  orders, 
and  roa^  through  several  preferments,  to  the  hi- 
flhoprie  of  Bristol.  Upon  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  was  appointed  lord  ahnont^r  to  the  king  ;  hut  re- 
moved from  that  post  for  refusing,  with  Bishop  At- 
terbury,  to  sign  tha  dadaratioD  at  tha  aiehliishop  of 
Canterbury,  iind  the  bishops  in  and  near  London, 
against  the  rebellion  in  1715.  He  died  in  1719,  and 
was  interred  at  Christ  Chnch. 

Twelve  of  his  "  Sermon?"  were  piihHshcd  in  1717, 
iu6cnbed  to  the  geiuiemen  of  the  vehtry,  and  olhers 
who  frequent  New  Church,  in  Tothill  Fields, 
Wastminstort  and  aftar  hia  death  "  Sixty  Sarmona" 
were  published  by  hia  widow,  who  dedicated  diani  to 

the  princess  of  Ti\  ales. 

SMART,  CURISTOPHKR,  a  powerful  EngUsh 
writer,  who  wna  bom,  in  1799»  at  Sbipboume,  in 
Ken^mdinit  plMed  at-tho  giuiuaar  adiool  in  Duv* 
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ham,  where  his  precocious^  talent  obtained  him  the 
uatronajfe  of  the  duchess  of  Clereland,  whoeducated 
him  at  Pembroke  college,  Cambridge.  A  fellowship 
was  conferred  on  him  hj  hiB  college  in  1745.  On  his 
marriage,  in  17ft3.  baviag  VMMtod  hie  fellowship,  he 
B^ed  in  Ijondon,  and  commenced  author  by  pro- 
fession; in  which  capacity  he  became  a  principal 
contributor  to  "'ITie  Old  Woraan'a  Magazine,"  and 
*'  The  Unirersal  Visitor."  boMdea  publiabtqg  »  volwne 
of  atifpntl  poems,  "The  HilUad,*'  tee.  Poverty, 
ho>\-i'\  rr,  <,n'L-rL()ok  hira  ;  an<!  his  diatresFfs,  aiiled  by 
intemtierance,  usaetUed  his  mtellects,  and  coupeUed 
bit  TCMnNis  to  pbee  him  for  a  winle  trader  p»r»eiia1 
rr =traint.  His  "  Sonpf  to  David,"  writtrn  in  a  mad- 
hou«e,  and  partly  with  charcoal,  on  the  walls  of  hie 
cell,  bear*  a  menncholjr  attestation  to  tin  rttoigth 
•f  his  mental  powers,  even  in  their  derangement.  A 
temporary  recovery  restored  lum  to  Uberty  for  a  few 
years,  which  was  terminated  by  a  new  confinement. 
During  the  inter\-al,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  transla- 
tions of  Horace's  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of 
those  of  Phaedrus,  in  verse.  He  died  of  a  liver  com- 

tim^U  within  the  nilea  of  ths  kiaag'a  bonch  piiaon, 
'tty  1  ^  1771 

SMEATON,  JOHX,  a  celebrated  ci-  il  ( riLnnter 
who  was  bom  near  Leeds,  in  York^re,  in  1724. 
Ha  eavlf  in  life  beoaaw  a  matbeoMtieat  inelniimnt 

■nker,  and  carried  on  tliat  liusinrs^  in  Hi)l!>orn, 
Vnt  he  subsequently  adopted  thie  profeHsion  of  an 
angineer.  His  principal  undertaking  was  the  erec- 
tion of  the  EddystoriP  li^'hthouse  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. This  vast  undertaking  was  finished  in  1759, 
and  executed  in  aneh  a  manner  as  atmoet  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  power  of  time  and  accident.  Among 
his  various  other  enterprises  was  the  rendering  of 
fha  rivar  Calder  navigable,  the  superintendance  of 
the  grand  canal  in  Scotland,  the  Ram^gata  harbour, 
and  the  water  works  at  Greenwich  and  Deptford. 
He  closed  a  lonj?  and  useful  life  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792.  He  waa  the  author  of  aeveral  woika 
all  bearing  mi  lut  own  pecoliar  emplojrment 

SMITH,  ADAM,  a  dislinguisheJ  writer  on  morals 
and  politics,  who  waa  the  only  son  of  Adam  Smith, 
contnriler  of  tfw  cnafeoaia  at  Klricaldy,  where  he  was 
horn  in  June  1723,  a  few  months  aftrr  th"  death  of 
his  father.  He  received  his  early  cducauon  at  the 
•Aool  of  KirkaUtf,  whence  be  was  removad,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  whf  rp  ' 
he  remained  until  1740,  when  be  repaired  to  Uaiiol 
ooDaga^  Oxford,  as  aa  axUbitioiMr  on  SadTa  iiomd* 
ation. 

Quitting  Oxford,  and  all  views  to  the  church, which 
had  led  him  there,  in  174 s  he  took  up  his  abrxle  at 
Edinburgh,  and  rnd  tome  courses  on  rhetoric  and 

rolite  litoratnre,  under  the  patranagaef  Lord  Kamea. 
n  \7^A  he  ohtained  a  more  permanent  provision 
by  being  elected  professor  of  logic  at  Glasgow, 
and,  tlia  year  folkrwiag,  of  mord  philoBophy  at  the 
R-imc  university.  He  was  now  in  n  Ritmtion  which 
perfectly  agreed  with  his  talente  and  inchnation, 
and,  both  in  matter  and  maanor,  his  lectures  were 
of  the  highest  merit.  Those  on  moral  philosophy 
contained  the  rudiments  nf  two  of  his  most  cele- 
brated publications,  of  which  the  fint»  antitled  '"llie 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments."  appeared  in  1795, 
and  was  most  favourably  received.  His  moral  theory 
it  founded  upon  sympalhy,  which  he  makes  the 
source  of  all  our  sentiments  on  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  aetiOBO.  To  tlii*  irork  ha  altarwards 


MITH.  JOHN  THOMAS. 

added  "  An  Essay  on  the  Urisio  of  LaimiBi;'! 
the  elegance  and  acoteassa  displayed  la  bria 
ti^es  introduced  him  to  several  eminent  {>fi>cr-  3 
among  others,  to  Mr.  Charles  Towniixni,  s 
gagedhim,  in  1763,  t»attaadthadahi«f Bate 
in  his  travels. 

SM ITH,  CilARLES.an  Irish  to])o^a^i»»alr3 
who  was  the  author  of  "The  Aneieot  ud  Pi»^ 
StMa  of  tha  County  and  City  of  Wateiford^  h 
also  wrote  similar  deecnptioos  of  ncariy  iJt  i*t  >t 
ci|ml  cities  and  comMisa  of  Inliinl  UUiUh 
place  in  1780. 
SMITH,  CHARLOTTE,  a  ckw  lilaay  hi 


who  was  t? 


nu 


thor  of  several  very  popubrr: 


among  them  we  may  menuon  "  MarcluDosi!,'  -h 
Old  Manor  House."    Celestina."  and  " 

All  her  works  display  considemble  taleot.  bu  ie 
are  not  without  a  good  many  faultt.  H» 
took  place  in  1806. 

SMITH,  J(H1X  THOMAS.-Tbii  gntie 
who  was  for  many  years  keeper  of  the  prad  t 
drawings  in  the  British  museum,  wsi  berou ! ' 
His  father  was  a  plajrfeltow  of  Joseph  NoUekohU 
and  both  learned  drawing  (ugetheratShiftltAria 
then  kt'pt  in  the  Strand.    The  fnend*hi;)  Ksv 


NoUekens  and  JNath.  Smith  natuallr  bsm 
young  SmMi  lo  Ae  notiea  of  that  tMaldiA 

tor.  Whilst  a  hoy  hin  intercourse  nasfmpci'^ 
Nollekeos,  who  often  took  him  to  walk  *tiii  ~  - 
\-arious  parts  of  London,  and  sseied  to  y  i  !^ 
sure  in  pointing  out  curiou':  vpstiges  afli  .-.!  ' 
to  his  notice,  as  well  as  sbuwin^  him  m£«  •»>■' 
ablo  sights  of  the  tima.  Perhaps  these  taosm 
tion**  travr  the  first  impetus  to  that  lore  f??^ 
poliun  antKjuities  which  he  entert&mei: 
throu|^  Ufa.  Upon  tlio  death  of  hi*  os^  - 
1779  young  Smith  was  invited  into  tk« 
Mr.  Nollekens.  who  biul  seen  and  apprordrfv 
of  his  attempts  in  wax-modelling.  At  tbit  tat  V 
thaoiel  Smith  was  NoUekain's  prioeipil  as«*^ 
and  A«re  young  Smith  was  emple^tii^ 
drawings  from  Ins  rnoilds  of  monumfBti, 
in  casting,  and,  finally,  thotigh  with  link  tia,-' 
carving,   ^tlal  wiA  NoOekeiM  yeaif 

stood  to  hirn  n.=i  n  Tnr.rJcI,  hut  left  him  'M'-^ 

years.    He  then  hccame  a  student  »Bik  P7i«* 
demy,  and  ivas  celebrated  for  his  pen  imiow 
Remltmndt's  and  Ostadc's  rtchtngs,  »ri*l  i*^' 
vera!  of  the  small  pictures  of  CiamalK)rouj3,l^p^ 
he  V  IM  kindly  notieed. 

Mr.  Smith's  first  work  was  published  is 
and  was  entitled.  "  Aniiijuities  of  LMd**' 
En\nrons;  by  John  Thomas'  Smith;  drfo* 
Sir  James  Winter  Ltke.  Bart,  F.S.AiiM>^| 
Viewt  of  Homes,  Monuments,  StAam,^^\ 
ciiriMus  remains  of  antiquity,  enprartti  fnc  -^ 
original  sulnecta,  and  Irom  origiaal  dn*ii^  '* 
mtmfesiad  hf  semal  MoBBihan  «f  tie 
Anti(jnarir=T There  was  no  letterpTM 
of  these  plates ;  but  under  ths  snbferti  ^ 
graved  copious  remarka  tad  laferencn  >'  ^ 
tnricrvl  works  of  Pennant,  Lywwis.  Swt 
Camden,  Maitland,  &c. ;  the  work 
January  1791.    About  this  period  it  I***.  ' 
fashion  to  illustrate  with  prints  the  pleaati^ 
but  unsatisfactory  account  of  London  hj^  j\ 
nant,  and  Mr.  Smith's  lariai  «f  fbm  fKK*P 
acquisition  to  the  collector.  - 

U  June  1797  Mr.  Smith  published 
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Rural  Se«fierf,  witii  Btdiin^ri  of  Gottai^  frem  Na> 

Lure  ;  and  Some  Obser\  iti  Misi  anil  Prerpptv  relative  to 
tbe  Picturesque."  la  June  1807  Mr.  Smith  pub- 
liflhed  *'  Anuqoitien  of  WratmiMter ;  tbe  Old  PMms, 
St.  Stephen's  Chap  1,  >l-r  Skc,  C(intaiiiin>>;  Eni^rav- 
ings  of  TopuKraplucal  Objects,  of  which  many  no 
tonfw  exist **  TIim  work  eontaina  copies  of  MSS. 
which  throw  new  and  unexpected  light  OD  the  «!• 
cirnt  history  of  tlic  arts  in  England. 

The  (l?scri]ition  of  the  platti  was  begnil  bjT  loho 
Sidney  Hawkins,  E<;q.,  F.A.S.,  who  wrote  the  pre- 
face and  the  hrst  144  pagefl,  besides  other  portions, 
M  eiintiierated  in  Mr.  Smith's  advcrtUement  to  the 
volume  ;  but  a  dispute  arisinj?  between  these  (gentle* 
men,  the  work  was  completed  by  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Ha\vkinM  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Smith's  preface,  which  produced  a  "  Vindi- 
cation"  by  Mr.  Smith.  Before  this  "Vindication" 
was  published  a  fire  at  Mr.  Ben-iley's  prinling-onice 
destroyed  4U0  eopiaa  of  tb«  work*  with  5600  prints, 
1000  of  wbieh  were  coloured  and  elaborately  gilt  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  hi.s  wlfi  Ply  tlii^  fire  he  sustained 
a  severe  loss,  as  the  work  was  hia  entire  property, 
having  been  pubUahed  at  hit  sole  expense,  aided  by 
an  unusually  liberal  subscription.  Mr  Smitli  after- 
wards published  sixty-two  additional  plates  to  his 
**  AntiquiUM  of  Westminster/'  bat  wiUiont  any  de* 
•cription,  or  evi  n  n  list  of  them. 

**The  Antiquities  of  London,"  &c.,  was  followed  by 
snodier  work  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  larger  and 
inoresplendid  quarto,  entitled,  "Ancient Topography 
of  London,  embracing  Specimens  of  Sacrea,  PubUc, 
and  Dume<4tic  Architecture,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  time  of  tbe  Great  Fire  in  iCtiG.  Intended  as  an 
.iVccompanimcnt  to  tbe  celebrated  works  of  Stow, 
Pennant,  and  others."  This  work  was  begun  in 
October  1810,  and  completed  in  1815,  when  the  title 
was  altered  as  follows: — "Ancient  Topography  of 
I^indon ;  containing  not  only  Views  of  Buildings 
which  ia  many  instances  no  longer  exist,  and  for  the 
most  part  were  never  before  published ;  but  some 
Account  of  Places  and  Customs  either  unknown  or 
overlooked  by  the  London  Historians."  Mr.  Smith 
ivss  soon  after  appointed  keeper  of  the  prints  of  the 
nritisb  intiseum.  Biitin  1SI7  liv  |  iiblished  a  work, 
nn  which  he  had  been  some  time  employed,  entiUed, 
"  Vagabondiana;  or.  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wan- 
dercra  through  the  Streets  of  London ;  with  Portraits 
of  the  Most  Remarkable,  drawn  from  the  Life,  by 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Smith,  Keeper  of  the  Nats  in 
the  British  .Museum."  'V\m  work  was  preceded 
by  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Smith's  friend,  i'rancis 
I>ouce,  Knq. 

Some  few  years  after  Mr.  Smith  published  two 
volumes,  entitled.  "  Nollekens  and  Tiiueii ;  com- 
urebendin^  a  Life  of  that  oelebrated  Sculptor,  and 
Kiemotrs  of  several  Contemporary  Artists,  from  the 
time  of  Roubiliac,  Hogarth,  and  Reynolds,  to  that  of 
I'lHfli,  Flaxman,  an<l  Blake."  These  volumes  were 
highly  seasoned  with  anecdoUw  of  bis  venerable 
master,  his  wife,  and  tbdr  connexions,  and  bore  evi- 
<lent  marks  of  adiKappointed  lei^atcc.  But,  amidst  a 
mass  of  matter  which  should  never  have  been  suf- 
fered to  see  die  light,  they  contain  some  inteiceting 
anecdotes  of  the  artists  of  tbe  la.»t  century.  The 
publication  uassed  through  three  editions. 

Mr.  SmitVs  hst  illneae  was  but  of  one  week*a 

duration.    H-  w  as  fully  consciottt  of  hit  «|lpf«MCh> 
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ing  diisolntion,  and  died  in  th«  pOjMiMioo  of  all  bio 

faculties,  Burroondtd  by  bit  tuaiSf,  on  Uta  8th  of 

March,  1833. 
SMITH,  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD,  a  distin- 

Ifuished  English  physician  and  naturalist,  who  was 
born  at  Norwich  in  1759.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Edinburgh,  and,  during  his  atay  at  the  university 
there,  he  devoterl  nU  his  leisure  to  the  science  of 
botany.  He  look  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden, 
and  on  his  return  publisl^ed  a  work  entitled  **A 
Sketch  of  a  Tonr  nn  Thf  Continent."  lie  subse- 
quently settled  in  Ins  [i  v.i  ve  city,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  till  his  death,  makinar,  however,  an  annual 
visit  to  London  to  deliver  lectures  at  the  royal  and 
other  metropolitan  institutioo^.  Ue  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  in  1814,  from  George  the 
Fourth,  and  died  in  March  1828.  His  principd 
works  are  entitled,  "  English  Botany,"  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Lepidofiteroua  Insects  of  Georgia,** 
'*  Flora  Bhtannica."  and  "  The  English  Flora." 

SMim,  JOHN,  an  Engfioh  wmer,  who  was  for 
many  years  in  the  army  He  left  tbe  military  pro- 
fession in  17d7«  and  was  shortly  after  member  for 
East  Looe,  hat  rssigned  bit  seat  on  being  appointed 
postmaster  LTcncral of  Jamaica  and  the  neighbouring 
island.  Ue  resided  in  tbe  former  island,  discharging 
bit  offidal  dutlea  «ith  benefit  to  every  I)ody  except 
himself,  until  1802,  whrn  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land owing  to  ill  health,  and  was  shortly  aftenvarda 
appftoted  by  his  early  and  steady  friend,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, pay-master  of  the  navy. 

In  1813  Mr.  Smith  published,  anonymously,  an 
^say  on  architectUTSp  entitled  **  Metrical  Remarkt 
on  Modern  Ca9t!e'«  and  Cottages,  and  Architecturo 
m  General;"  and  in  1819  he  produced  an  octavo 
volume,  with  a  prefece  on  the  stmctare  and  moral 
(irinciples  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy,  entitled 
"The  House  of  Atreus  and  the  House  of  Laius," 
selected  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  freely  trans- 
lated into  English  verse.  This  gentleman'a  death 
took  place  in  1827. 

SMITH,  JOH.V,  a  learned  English  divine,  who 
was  bom  in  l6l8  at  Achurch,  near  Onndle,  in  North* 
amptonshire.  He  was  edneated  at  Bmanud  college, 
Cainbridfre,  where  he  had  Dr.  Whichcote,  then  follow 
of  that  college,  afterwards  provost  of  King's,  for  hia 
tutor.  He  took  a  badielor  of  arts  degree  in  1640, 
and  a  master's  in  and  thesame  year  was  cho-en 
a  fellow  of  Queen's  college.  He  died  in  1C52.  11a 
wrote  several  treatiaee,  which  were  pubtithed  by  Dr. 
John  Wortbinp'tnn  nt  Cambridjfer  1660»  under  tho 
title  of  "  Select  Discourses." 

SMITH,  ROBERT,  an  English  divine  and  writer, 
who  was  bom  in  Ifi.sg.  After  completing  his  education 
be  entered  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  good  church 
living.  His  principal  works  were,  "  A  System  of 
Optics,"  and  "  Harmonics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Mu- 
sical Sounds."    He  died  in  IJOO. 

SMITH,  THOMAS,  a  learned  English  writer  and 
divine,  who  was  born  in  London  in  1638,  and  ad- 
mitted of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  in  arts.  In  1663  he  was  made  master  of 
the  frBe.eehool  joining  to  Magdalen  college,  and  in 
1666  elected  feUow  of  that  college,  being  then  cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  oriental  langu.-igcs.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  many  works,  and  enjoved  a  high  repu- 
tation for  iMming.  In  1683  be  took  a  dotttr  of  di- 
vioity*t  dtgn^  and  the  year  afttr  iiM  nmninwtfil  by 
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his  college  to  the  reetorf  of  fitanlake,  in  the  diocene 

of  Oxford.  In  1687  he  wns  collated  to  h  prebend  in 
the  church  of  HevRhbur^',  in  Willi.  Auioist 
he  was  deprived  of  Ins  felion'ship  by  Dr.  Giffard,  the 
cathobc  president  of  Magdalen  college.  He  was  re- 
stored in  October  foUomng ;  but  afterwards  refusing 
to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  his  fellowship 
was  pronounced  void  in  1692.  Ue  di«l  at  London 
in  May  iriO. 

He  published  four  letters  in  Latin,  which  he  after- 
mnis  translated  into  £ogUsh,  with  tbe  followini; 
title t  "  Roniark*  upon  th«  Mumera.  Religion,  and 
Government  cf  the  Turks;  together  ^vith  a  Sur- 
vey of  the  Seven  Cburcbea  of  Asia«  as  tbey  now  lie 
in  their  nrint ;  and  «  Britf  Description  of  Coastanti- 
nnple,"  1678.  He  wTOte  "  (hmcx  Ecclesite  Ho- 
dterno  Statu  Epistola ;"  winch,  with  additions,  he 
translated  into  English,  and  published  with  this  title: 
"  An  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  to  its  Doc- 
trines and  ilites  of  Worship  ;  with  several  Historical 
Remarks  interspersed,  relating  thereto.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Account  of  thf^  Stnte  of  the  Greek  Church 
under  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  Patnarch  of  Constantinople, 
with  a  relation  of  his  sufferings  and  death,"  1680. 
He  also  inihlished  a  Latin  life  of  Camden,  which  was 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden's  *'  Epistolse,"  be- 
tides several  other  works. 

SMITH.  SIR  THOMAS,  a  learned  EngUah  writer 
and  seeretvy  of  state  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth,  who  was  horn  at  Wahlen,  in  Essex. 
Ue  was  sent  to  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  where 
lie  distingnnlied  htmMilf  eo  much  tint  he  ma  ip- 
pointed  tlcnry  VIII. 's  scholar  In  1531  he  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  college  ;  and  about  two  yearn 
after  appointed  to  read  the  public  Greek  lecMme. 
In  1542  lie  was  made  regius  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  university  at  Cambridge.  He  became  like- 
wiae  chancdhir  of  the  church  of  Ely. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  removed 
from  Cambridge  into  the  duke  of  Somerset's  family, 
where  he  was  emploTed  in  mattert  of  state  by  that 
nobleman,  who  wai  uncle  and  governor  of  the  king, 
and  protector  of  lus  realms.  He-  wah  appointed 
maater  of  requests  to  the  duke,  steward  of  the  stan- 
neries,  provost  of  Eton,  and  dean  of  Carlisle.  In 
1548  he  was  advanced  to  be  secretary  of  state,  and 
knighted  by  his  majesty ;  and,  the  same  year,  sent 
ambassador  to  Brussels,  to  the  emperor's  council 
there.  He  was  connected  about  thta  time  in  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  the  redress  of  base  coin ; 
upon  which  loat  pmni  he  wrote  a  letter  to  tbe  duke 
of  Somerset.  In  1549  due  noUeman  bring  brotight 
into  trouble,  Sir  'Ilioraas  Smith,  who  adhered  faith- 
fully to  him,  was  involved  in  it,  and  wae  d«prived  of 
Ids  plaee  of  aeeratary  of  state  for  a  tinM,  Vnt  aoon 
after  re.stored ;  and  in  1551,  still  under  that  name, 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  France. 
Afker  Marrcane  to  die  crown,  he  loat  all  his  appoint- 
ments, ana  was  charged  not  to  depart  the  kinfrdnm  ; 
yet  enjoyed  great  privileges.  He  wsu  allowed  a 
aion  of  100/.  per  annum,  and  was  highly  favoured  by 
Gardiner  and  Bonner.  Upon  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth he  was  employed  in  the  settlement  of  religion, 
and  in  lavcral  important  affidn  of  state.  In  1 56a  he 
waa  sent  arohasRador  to  France,  anfl  cnntinned  there 
iill  1566  {  he  wrote,  while  he  wati  ui  France,  his 
work  entklad  "The  Ckimmonwealth  of  England," 
in  Latin  a»  well  as  EnirUsh;  which,  though  many 
copies  ot  It  were  takxu,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
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published  before  l62i.  He  was  teat  to  Ftc^ 
twice  afterward^*  ns  ambassailir.  in-l  roniin^edai 
employed  in  stau:  aSairii  tiil  tiie  time  of  liU  dtai 
which  took  place  in  1577. 

SMITH,  WALTER,  an  English  stfinalr:e 
who  is  principally  known  for  his  work  entitkd  'h 
Merry  Ciestys  of  one  called  Edyth,tbe  LyeingWjtm 
which  still  iivitb."  Tbia  narrstire  is  issi^  c 
fact,  and  ie  a  verf  cnriooa  and  entertaiiriiigiwl 

SMOLLETT.  TOIilAS.a  >vriter  of  conmnav 
reputation  and  varied  powers,  who  was  bonisll* 
bartonrittre  in  1791.  lie  vat  the  gnadioe  rfi 
.l.urps  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  who  gave  bin  a  UK^kr 
educattoo,  and  then  placed  him  with  a  «ii|mic 
Ghng o«r.  While  there  Irie  grandCither  M aie 
him  entirely  wrtlifitit  Fupport-  This  ertot leet ;jrs 
in  hia  nineteenth  year,  und  young  SioolleU  taoii- 
ately  set  out  for  London  in  the  hope  d  mXtfh 
tragedy  entitled  "The  Ilegciide."  Thisfhauo 
wntten  during  the  j>rogrM«  of  his  studua,  hoifka. 
though  it  emeea  in  particnlar  passage! 
of  the  author,  cannot  be  terTne<l  ^^-.th  riutifeipef? 
mance  suited  for  tbe  stage.  Lrord  L}Uieti«,i. 
patron — Garriek  ud  Laqr  at  mansgert-fiR  v 
vouthful  author  tome  encouragemeDt.  wbei^ 
naps,  the  sanguine  temper  of  Smollett  orenatij;  at 
in  the  stor)'  of  Mr.  Melopoyn,  where  be giveithb^ 
tory  of  hia  attempts  to  brintf  "  IIm  B«gKMii''«i>« 
stage,  the  patron  and  the  manager  an  mtmi 
and  in  "  Peregrhu  Pickle,"  the  personage <rf Goo* 
Scrag,  which  occuri  in  the  &nteditiMi«ol^,  ease 
to  repreaent  Lord  L^tdetoo. 

Disappointed  in  tne  ho|)es  he  had  foondKOi-' 
theatrical  attempt,  Smollett  accepted  tli<atiuu-< 
aturgeon*ainate  on  board  of  a  ahipof  tbsfiKtit 
expeflition  to  Carthajjena,  in  1741,  of  whicklf 
iiithed  a  short  acL  uiu  m  "  Roddick  RaDdaft'& 
a  longer  narrati\  e  :n  i  compendium  of  njifif^ 
lisheti  in  1751.    But  the  term  nf  our  author'* »r-- 
m  the  navy  was  chiefly  reinarkai>ie  from 
acqttirad,in  that  brief  apaot^  aoch  intimau  kiw'<^ 
of  our  nautical  world  as  enabled  him  to  ««a« 
sailors  with  such  truth  and  spirit  of  delmt:»^t^ 
from  that  tiac^  whootar  has  tindenakca  tbe 
task  has  seemed  to  copy  more  from  SmoUai* 
from  nature.    He  tiuitieil  the  navy,  in  diajs*** 
with  the  drudgery  and  with  the  despotic  (iisapU 
He  left  the  tenrioe  in  the  West  lodaes,  aif^' 
residence  of  aoow  time  in  the  island  of  imda* 
turned  to  England  in  1740.    It  was  at  "J-- 
when,  iocenaed  at  the  tevedttee  cxtraatd  t(» 
gortntuanfa  troops  in  the  Bigfakodi.  ^  ** 
romantic  regions  he  was  a  neighbour  1  ■  ^ 
iett  wrote  the  pathetic  and  patiiotic  venc! 
"  The  Teara  of  Caledonia.*' 

Snuillelt,  who  felt  hi-f  own  jiauer-,  hid  t»B^>-' 
recourse  to  bis  pen  ;  and  besides  repeated  ia<^. 
to  get  his  tragedy  acted,  tent  fordt  in  1746,  "Aii»i^ 
and,  in  1  7  )7, "  Keproof,"  both  poi.  tir:l  ^itirHp** 
ed  of  considerable  m«rit,  but  which  onlj  )3^"** 
the  fate  of  the  author  as  they  increased  (be  tx^ 
of  personal  enemies.  Rich,  the  "'•■•f^^ 
panicuiarly  satirized  in  "  Reproof."  Sook"* 
written  for  the  Covent  Garden  theatre  an  op(n<*^ 
"Alceste,"  which  was  not  acted,  in  conwqa^* 
some  quarrel  betwixt  the  author  and  maBag«^>* 
Smollett  thus  avenged.  . 

'llie  necessitv  of  SmoUett  brought  hia fcw^ 
pre-eminent  character  of  a  ttOTtlitt 
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uiifwtnntto  Mr.  Annesley,  a  daimaBtof  the  tide  end 

property  of  Anjjlesea. 
The  extreme  Ucenee  of  some  of  tbe  aevMi  descrtbed 


lUncbm"  may  be  coneideredl  n  an  imlfation  of  lie 

Saj(e,  as  the  hero  llil8  through  almost  every  scene  of 
public  and  private  life,  recorduig»  ae  be  |>amts  bis 
own  adwDtaree,  ibe  mamen  of  the  timea,  with  all 

their  various  shadf^;  and  diversities  of  colouring,  but 
forming  no  connected  plot  or  atory,  the  several  parts 
«f  wbieh  hold  eoimesioii  with,  or  bear  firoportion 
to*  each  other.  It  was  the  second  ezaraple  of  the 
minor  rotsance,  or  Englisb  novel.  Fielding  bad 
•liorlly  before  eet  Ao  esample  in  bis  "Tom  Jones," 
and  a  rival  of  almost  equal  eminence  in  1748  brought 
forth  "The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Random/'  a 
work  which  wae  eageily  received  by  the  ptiblie»  and 
brought  boih  reputation  anri  profit  to  the  author. 

Having  now  the  ear  of  the  public,  Smollett  pub- 
lished by  subscription  his  unfortunate  tragedv,  "  'Vhe 
B^cide,"  in  oruer  to  shame  those  who  naa  barred 
his  access  to  the  stage.  The  preface  is  filled  with 
complaints  which  are  neither  just  nor  manly,  and 
with  strictures  upon  Garrick  and  Lyttletou,  wbieh 
amount  almost  to  abuse.  'l*he  merits  of  the  piece 
by  no  means  vindicate  this  extreme  resentmem  on 
the  part  oC  the  aatbor»  and  of  tbia  Smollett  himself 
beeune  at  length  eeosible. 

"Peregrine  Pickie"  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  dueily  in  Paris,  and  appeared  in  175L  U 
was  neeivod  by  the  pnhlie  with  great  tmBSHf,  and 
a  large  impression  disijer  ed,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  certain  booksellers  aud  others,  whom  Smol- 
lett aeuees  of  attempla  to  obetmct  the  sale,  the  book 
being  published  on  acrnnnt  of  the  author  himself. 
Uie  irritable  temper  induced  bim  to  run  hastily  be- 
fore (be  public  with  complaints  wMdi*  howsoever  well 
or  ill  grounded,  the  public  hn^.  been  at  all  times  ac- 
cuHtomed  to  hear  with  great  indifference.  Many 
professional  authors,  phUoaopbers,  and  other  public 
characters  of  the  time%  were  also  aaliriied  with  little 
restraint. 

The  Merit  of  the  work  itself  was  a  much  greater 
victory  over  the  author's  enemies,  if  he  really  bad 
such,  than  any  which  be  could  gain  by  personal 
altercation  with  unworthy  opponents.  Yet  by  many 
his  eecond  novel  was  not  tboogfat  quite  equal  to  his 
Hret  In  truth,  there  ocenre  betwixt  ''Roderidc 
Random"  and  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  a  <r.frerence  which 
ia  often  observed  betwixt  the  first  and  second  e&rts 
of  anthort  who  have  been  saceesefbl  m  tide  fine. 
**  Percfrriiie  I'icVle"  ii  more  finished,  more  sedulously 
laboured  into  exceiience,  exhibits  sceues  of  mors  ac- 
cumulated intereat,  wnA  prseente  a  richer  variety  of 
character  ami  adventurp,  than  "  Roderick  Random  ;" 
but  yet  there  is  an  ease  and  simplicity  in  the  tirst 
nom  whidi  is  not  yet  quite  attained  in  the  second, 
where  the  nuthor  has  eubstitutedapkndoiirof  oolow- 
ing  for  simplicity  of  outline. 

"Feregrina  Pickle"  did  not,  however,  owe  ita 
success  entirely  to  it-^  intrinsic  merit.  T}tr  "  Me- 
moirs of  a  Lady  of  Uuakty,"  a  Heparaie  tale,  thrust 
into  the  work,  wtah  wUdi  it  has  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion, in  the  manner  introduced  by  Cervantee,  and 
followed  by  Le  Sage  and  Fielding,  added  consider- 
ably to  ita  i^i^M^f  popularity.  These  memoirs, 
which  are  now  regarded  as  a  tiresome  and  unneces- 
sary excrescence  upon  the  main  story,  eontun  "The 
History  of  Ladv  Vane,"  celebrated  at  that  time  for 
her  beauty  and  her  intrigues.  Mr.  M'Kercber,  a 
character  of  a  different  description,  waa  alao  faitroo 
duced     He  ^\  as  remarkable  for  the  benevolent  qui v- 

otry  with  which  he  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  i  for  periodical  criticism^  as  well  as  the  promptitude 
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in  tine  novel  gav«  just  oflbnee  to  the  thinking:  part 
of  the  public  ;  junf  the  work,  in  conformity  to  '.li:  ir 
just  complaiau,  was  much  altered  in  the  second 
editiea.  The  prsBmhianr  advertiaenient  has  tfaeae 
words :  "  It  was  the  author's  duty,  ah  well  as  his 
interest,  to  oblige  the  public  with  this  edition,  which 
he  baa  endenvoovad  to  render  lesa  vnworthy  of 
their  acceptance  hy  rrtrenching  the  superfluities 
of  the  fira^  reforming  lU  manners,  and  correcting 
its  expnaaiOD.  Dirsrs  uninteresting  inddenta  are 

wholly  <!nppressed ;  some  hurnornii<?  Nrenrs  he  has 
eniieii\ uured  to  heighten;  and  he  iiauers  iumself 
that  be  has  expunged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and 

insinuation  that  could  b?  oon^trued,  hy  th*  most 
delicate  reader,  into  a  iretipass  upon  the  rules  of 
decorum. 

"  He  owns,  with  contrition,  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  he  gave  way  too  much  to  the  suggestions 
(jf  ]ier?(inal  resentment,  and  represented  chiaracters, 
as  they  appeared  to  him  at  the  time,  tiiroogh  tiio 
exaggerated  medium  of  prejudice.  Biit  he  hae,  in 
this  imprcsf-inn.l  cndea\-ourei]  to  make  uLoncment 
for  these  extravagances.  Howsoever  he  may  have 
erred  m  point  of  judgment  or  dieeretioB,  he  deflee 

the  whole  world  to  ;n-o\'c  that  lie  w  as  e^  er  ^'uiHy  of 
one  act  of  malice,  ingratitude,  or  dishonour,  'iliis 
dedaration  be  may  he  permitted  to  nake  wifliowt 
incTirrinpf  the  imputation  of  rnnity  or  ]) resumption, 
considering  the  numerous  shafts  of  envy,  rancour, 
and  revenge,  that  have  li^y,  both  in  puUie  and 
private,  been  levelled  at  his  reputation." 

In  the  year  1753  Dr.  Smollett  published  "The 
Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,"  one  of 
thoofi  works  which  seem  tn  have  been  Trrittrn  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  humour  an<i  genius 
can  go  in  painting  a  complete  pietore  of  human  de- 

Eravity.  Smollett  has  made  his  own  defence  for  the 
lathsome  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  "  Let  me 
not,"  says  be,  in  the  dedication,  "  be  condemned 
for  hnvifliC  chosen  my  principal  character  from  the 
pmfieut  of  treachery  and  fraud,  when  I  declare  my^ 
purpose  to  set  him  up  as  a  hejicon  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  inexperienced  and  unwary,  who,  firom 
the  pentaal  of  theae  meaaoira,  may  learn  to  avoid  the 
manifold  snares  with  which  they  are  continually  sur- 
rounded in  the  paths  of  life,  while  those  who  hesi« 
tate  on  the  brink  of  hiiquity  may  be  tenified  fram 
plunging  into  that  irremediable  gulf,  by  surveying 
the  deplorable  fate  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom." 

Smollett's  next  task  waa  •  new  version  of  **  Don 
Quixote,"  to  which  he  ■(vas  enronraged  by  a  liberal 
subscrijition.  The  work  was  inscribed  to  Don  Ri- 
cardo  Wall,  principal  secretary  of  state  to  his  most 
catholic  majesty,  bf  whoB tiw uidartahing  had  heaa 

encouraged. 

Having  reviakted  the  seat  of  bis  famUj,  then  pos.. 

eessed  by  his  cousin,  and  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Glas- 
gow, the  scene  of  his  earlv  studies,  Smollett  next 
undertook  the  direction  of  tne  "  Critical  Review  "  a 
work  which  was  established  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Tories  and  high-church  party,  ana  which  was 
intended  to  maintain  their  principles  in  opposition  to 
the  "  Monthly  Review/'  conducted  according  to  the 
eeMMaenta  or  Whige  rad  low-church  man. 

Smollcu'^  taste  and  taleiU>;  r|oalified  him  highly 
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of  hit  mt,  and      ready  applienlkm  wfalcli  ha  eovM 

make  of  a  large  store  of  inincellaneous  learniriff  and 
acquired  knoirkd^e.  But,  on  tbo  other  hand,  he 
was  alnava  a  hasty,  and  often  a  prejudiced  judge ; 
and,  while  he  himself  applied  the  critical  scourge 
without  mercy,  he  could  not  endure  that  those  who 
felt  his  blows  should  eitlMT  wince  or  complain  under 
his  chastincinent.  To  murmur  against  his  decrees 
was  the  sure  vvuy  tu  incur  further  marks  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  thus  his  criticism  deviated  atill  farther 
fipom  dtapaaaionate  discussion,  as  the  pasaiona  of  the 
reTiewer  and  the  author  became  excited  into  a  cla- 
morous contest  of  mutual  rejoinder,  recrimination, 
and  abuae,  Man^r  petty  aquabblea.  which  occurred 
to  tena  and  nnlntter  tne  nfe  of  SaoUett,  and  to 
diminish  the  rcsiuctaljillty  with  which  his  tal  tits 
must  otherwise  iiave  invested  liiin.  had  their  origin 
in  his  ritaation  as  editor  of  the  "  Critical  Review." 
He  was  c;i^(  (l'i:'1  in  one  controversy  with  the  noto- 
rious bhebheare.  in  another  with  Dr.  (irainser,  the 
dennt  author  of  the  b«iutifiil  **  Ode  to  Sditade,** 
anri  in  ■jcrcral  rlkynitfs  v,-jtli  ]ipr=;nns  of  less  celebrity. 

Hut  the  most  unlucky  controversy  in  which  his 
critical  oflice  involved  our  author  was  tiiat  with  Ad- 
miral Knowli  T(-ho  haJ  published  a  pamphlet  vin- 
dicatin({  his  own  conduct  m  the  secret  expedition 
against  RocliefOft,which  miscarried  about  that  period. 
This  defence  was  exam  in  efl  in  thf  *'  Critical  Review;" 
and  Smollett,  himself  the  author  of  the  article,  used 
the  following  intemperate  expressions  concerning 
Admiral  Knowles : — "  He  is  an  admiral  without 
conduct,  an  engineer  without  knowledge,  an  officer 
without  resolution,  and  a  man  without  veracity." 
The  admiral  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the 
printer  of  the  "  Review,"  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  desired  only  to  discover  the  author  of  the 
par^muh,  and,  should  be  prove  a  gentleman,  to 
wnund  aaiisfaelton  of  a  dUlwent  nature.  Tliia  do- 
coy,  for  such  it  ]ir(i\  < d,  was  the  mont  effectual  mode 
wiiich  could  liave  been  devised  to  draw  the  high* 
apirited  Smollett  within  the  danger  of  tlie  law.  When 
the  court  were  about  to  promtmcc  judgment  in  the 
ca^e,  Smollett  appcartii  and  took  the  consequences 
upon  himnelf,  and  Admiral  Knowles  redeemed  the 
pledge  he  had  given  l>y  enforcing  judgment  for  a  fine 
of  100/ ,  and  ubtammg  a  sentence  against  the  defend- 
ant of  three  months'  unprisonment. 

About  1757  Smollett  compiled  n  I  piililishc  1,  ^vith 
out  hu  name,  a  useful  and  entt-iuuitng  cudeciion, 
entitled  **  A  Compendium  of  Authentic  and  Enter- 
taininf^  Voyages,  digested  in  a  Chronoloij;ical  Series  ; 
the  whole  exhibiting  a  Clear  View  of  tlie  Customs, 
Manners,  Religion,  Government,  Commerce,  and 
Natural  History  oif  most  Nations  of  the  known 
World ;  illustrated  with  a  Variety  of  genuine  Charts, 
Maps,  Plans,  Heads,"  kc.  This  collection  intro<]uced 
to  the  British  public  aevenl  voyages  which  were 
otherwise  little  known,  and  contained  amongst  other 
articles  not  In- fie  piiblished,  Smollett's  own  "  Ac- 
count  of  the  iiixpeilitioa  to  Carthagena,"  of  which 
he  had  given  a  abort  aintch  in  ^a  **  Adventwee 
of  Ri>ilf  rick  R  tndom." 

In  the  same  year,  1757,  the  farce  or  comedy  of 
«*The  Reprisals,  or  the  Tars  of  Old  BngUrnd,"  was 
written  and  acted  to  animate  the  people  agaimt  the 
French,  with  whom  we  were  then  at  ivar. 

Garrick's  generous  conduct  to  Smollett  upon  this 
occasion  fully  obliterated  nil  recollection  of  old  dif- 
ierences.  The  manager  allowed  the  author  his  be- 


nefit on  the  sixth,  tnHead  of  dm  nMb  aiglftdih  ■ 

p'lvrr,  ahnti'd  rcrtnin  charj^es  or  ad^nre?  t-hl! 
made  on  such  occasions,  and  himself  paierau 
Lusigoan  on  the  aaow  wmagt  bsriwioflii 
theatre. 

In  the  course  of  1760  and  1761  the  Mrci^u 
of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves"  appeared,  in  uet«d»ed?»- 
tions,  in  various  numbers  of  the  "  British  M» 
zinc,  or  Monthly'  Ilepository."  Smollett  tppean  » 
have  executed  his  task  with  very  little  prtoeditita 
During  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  rsndlsgathxiA 
in  Berwickshire,  on  a  visit  to  the  1sle6eaf|sflMt 
Esq.,  and  when  post  time  drew  nfar  be  uv; 
retire  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  ^cepBc  a 
necessary  ipiantlty  of  copy,  as  it  is  tednncdifdh 
ill  till'  printinj^-bdii-e,  ^'.■hlcll  lif  never  (j^sTt  l»sri 
the  trouble  to  correct,  or  even  to  read  om.  "Sc 
Lancelot  Greaves"  waa  published  sspsmclf  iiUt 

Smollett's  next  labour  was  to  lend  bi*  i 
finishing  that  useful  compendium,  "  Tbe  )iiar. 
Univenil  History,"  to  which  be  contiibattd  ai 
histories  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  la  a 
year  1761  he  published,  in  detached  Donbtn.  ^ 
"  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Engbnd,"  nc 
he  carried  on  until  he  brou^'ht  the  nmtbnisn 
to  1/65.  The  sale  of  this  work  was  very  ems'! 
and  although  Smollett  acquired  by  both  kiaw 
abnTjt  '20fX)i(.,  which  in  those  days  was  t  lirpaa 
yet  the  bookseller  is  said  to  have  made  lOOOi  da 
profit  on  the  very  day  he  made  bis  bargus,  bf  so- 
ferring  it  to  a  brother  of  the  trade.  Thici^ 
nuation,  appended  as  it  usually  is  to  tb«  'tof 
of  England  by  Hume,  forms  a  classical  fa^\*c-- 
ard  work.  It  is  not  our  present  prowace  ts  wag 
the  particular  merits  of  smoUettasahiilMiB:* 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  a  clear  and  distntdt 
rative  of  facts,  strmigly  and  vigorously  told, 
landable  regard  to  tram  end  imprlialtty.  tbeoKr 
mixtion  may  vie  with  our  best  historical  wo'i'  ' 
author  was  incapable  of  bemg  swayed  by  fa-  - 
voor,  and  where  his  judgment  is  mflaenced  « •> 
see  tbnt  hf  v,  a^^  misled  only  by  an  honest  Wk' 
the  truth  of  his  own  arjjfnraents.  At  ibe  oks* 
the  continuation,  like  Smollett's  original  kiiJ^ 
h-i^  the  ill  f(  rts  incident  to  hurried  com[mtj(i<i,W 
likewise  those  which  naturally  attach  ihtm*^'*^ 
contemporary  narrative.  Smollett  had  ao  ante  ■ 
those  hidden  causes  of  events  which  time  b»P 
forth  in  the  slow  prof^ress  of  ages;  and  hi»v^| 
chiefly  compiled  from  those  documents  of  a  p- 
and  general  description  which  often  contain  t*^ 
the  colourable  pretexts  which  statesmen  are  fio"^ 
to  assign  for  their  actions  than  the  rtal  raotJv«tk^ 
selves.  The  English  history,  it  is  tras,  t^^.f 
than  those  of  other  countries  from  tins  iwliiw* 
materials  ;  for  there  are  so  many  eyes  uposwl*" 
lie  proceedings,  and  they  undergo  sodi  a&v^'; 
cossion,  both  in  and  out  of  pariiaaent,  that  tbe 
motives  of  those  in  whose  hands  govemm«iti*'f** 
for  the  time  become  speedily  suspected,  em  s  ^ 
arsnotactnanyavowedormivoM  Upontb(«t^ 
with  all  its  huk-i  and  rlcficirncies,  it  may  te*^ 
we  have  a  better  history  of  Britain,  during 
period,  than  ia  to  be  found  in  the  psgei  ^'^'^t, 

Vpnn  the  accession  of  George  III ,  acd  tk«» 
mencementof  Lord  Bute's  admmwstration,  •Nb"*' 
pen  was  employed  in  die  defence  of  the  j^u^ 
narch's  government,  in  a  weeklr  pij^^  canal 
Briton,"  which  was  soon  silenced  aud  dnrtf  * 
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the  field  by  the  celebrated  "North  Uriton,"  COD- 
ducted  by  John  Wilkea.  SmoUett  had  been  on 
terras  of  kindneM  with  this  distinguished  demagogue, 
and  had  twice  applied  to  his  friendship,— once  for 
the  kind  purpose  of  obtaining  the  dismission  of  Dr. 
Johnson'a  buck  aenran^  Francia  Barber,  from  the 
na\7,  into  wMeh  he  had  faieoMideratdy  entered ; 
and  again,  to  inediatc  betwixt  himself  and  Admiral 
Knowlee,  in  the  matter  of  the  proeecution.  Cloaer 
tiea  than  tbeae  are  readily  diiMlved  befero  the  fire 
of  politics.  The  friends  became  political  opponents; 
ana  Smollett,  who  had  to  ulcad  an  unpopular  cause 
to  oBwiiling  auditora,  and  who,  aa  •  Seolduiiaa. 
shared  deeply  and  personally  in  that  unpopularity, 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  "  Briton,"  more,  it 
would  aeem,  from  lack  of  iphit  hi  hia  patron  Lord 
Bute,  to  sustain  the  contest  any  longer,  tiMII  fiom 
any  deficiency  of  zeal  on  his  own  part. 

In  1763  Smdlett  loot  hia  assistance,  or  at  least 
his  name,  to  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  works,  and 
also  to  a  compilation,  entitled  "The  Present  State 
of  all  Nations,  containing  a  Geographical.  Natural, 
Commercial,  and  PoUtical  Uiitoiy  of  all  the  Coimtiiea 
of  the  Known  World." 

About  this  time  the  only  daughter  of  Smollett 
died,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  life,  leaving  her 

Earents  overwhdned  with  the  deepeat  sorrow.  lU 
ealth  aided  the  eflfecta  of  grief,  and  it  was  under 
theee  drcumataooee  that  Smollett  undertook  a  jour- 
nay  to  PIranee  and  Italy,  hi  iHiieh  eoontrieahe  rmded 
from  17(33  to  1766.  Soon  after  his  return  he  pub- 
liahed  his  "  Travela  through  France  and  Italy,  con- 
tainuif  Obeenrationa  on  CAaraetar,  Qiotoma,  Reli- 
gion, Government,  Police,  Commerce,  Arts,  and 
Antiquities,  with  a  Particular  Description  of  the 
Town,  Territory,  and  Climate  of  Nice,  to  which  is 
added,  a  Register  of  the  Weather,  kept  during  a  Ba- 
Bidence  of  Ei|(hteen  Months  in  that  City." 

Finding  himself  at  liberty  to  resume  his  Uterary 
labours,  Smollett  published  in  1769  the  political  sa- 
tire called  "  'i'he  Adventures  of  an  Atom."  in  which 
are  satirized  the  eeveral  leaders  of  political  partiea. 
Smollett  finished  his  literary  labours  by  the  publi- 
cation of  "'Vhe  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Chnker," 
which  is  iustly  considered  as  his  best  work.  Mean- 
time hia  disoroer  increased,  and  he  doeed  hia  life  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1771.  after  a  kmg  and  painful 
illness.  This  event  took  place  at  Leghon^WMnhe 
had  gone  for  the  beneht  of  hia  health. 

8NYDEII8,  8NBYDBR8,  or  8^fYBII8.  FRAN- 
CIS, an  eminent  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  who 
waa  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1579.  Snydera,  who  is 
cooaiderad  never  to  havn  been  ropaeaed  hi  Ua  ddi- 
neation  of  beasts,  fish,  hunting-parties,  &c..  was  ac- 
cuatomed  to  work  in  concert  with  Rubens  and 
JordeaM ;  and  some  of  the  moat  valnablo  pdntinga 
of  that  acbool  are  their  joint  productions.  Many  of 
his  choice  pieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  eollectiona  at 
Mnnich,  and  Dresden,  and  m  tta  EaenriaL  Hia 
death  took  place  in  1657. 

SOANE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  English  architect, 
who  was  bom  in  1756.  His  genius  was  fostered  by 
Mr.  Dance,  and  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the 
royal  academy.  He  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best 
design  of  an  original  building.  Mid  in  1777  was 
aent  to  reside  in  Italy  at  the  eocpenae  of  tlie  king. 
While  in  Italy  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  im- 
perial acadt  my  of  Florence,  and  of  the  academy  of 
afta  at  i^'arma.  After  hia  zalura  to  Knglandj  h« 


speedily  acquired  reputation,  and  was  eroplopd  in 
many  important  works.  He  continued  to  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  succese  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  hia  houae  in  Leieeeter  Square.   Hia  museum  of 


antiquities  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  rare 
and  unique  objects  which  it  eontaincd.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  sarcophagus,  brought  to 
this  country  by  the  enterprising  traveller  Belzoni. 
It  is  represented  in  the  movt  engravhig.  Wa  anb- 
join  hia  aiUagra|ih. 


SOCRAT£S.~A  celebrated  Greek  phUoaopher. 
who  waa  born  about  469  B.  C,  at  Aldpeoe^  a  vulago 

near  Athens.  He  was  preceptor  to  a  wealthy  .Athe- 
nian's children,  and  was  enabled  to  attend  nearl/ 
all  the  lectures  of  the  philosophers  of  that  poioa. 
He  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his  own  philosophy. 
AJl  the  precepts  of  this  great  philosopher  were 
equally  removed  froB  onenaivn  rigor  and  pemicioua 
laxneee.  To  his  precepts  was  added  bis  example, 
ao  auperior  to  all  reproach  that  Xenophon,  his 
friend  and  disciple,  in  his  "  Memorabilia,"  says  none 
ever  saw  him  perform  a  viaoua  or  unworthy  action, 
and,  at  the  dose  of  hia  work,  draws  the  following 

Picture  of  him  : — "  All  the  friends  of  virtue  who 
new  Socrates  are  atill  filled  with  sorrow  for  hia 
loss,  for  they  foand  hhn  the  best  guide  to  yirtne. 
He  was  so  pious  that  he  did  nuthinf^  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  gods ;  so  just  that  he  never 
injured,  in  any  way,  the  happineea  of  any  man,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  the  most  important  ser- 
vicea  to  those  who  were  connected  with  him.  He 
waa  80  temperate  that  he  never  prefened  tiie  agree- 
able to  the  useful ;  of  so  clear  a  mind  that  he  never 
erred  in  the  distinction  of  gooil  and  evil,  and  all  by 
his  own  unaided  strength.  He  was,  besides,  so  am 
in  his  definitions  and  illustrations  of  these  subjects, 
in  his  judgment  of  men,  io  confuting  error  and  re- 
commending  virtue  and  uprightness,  that  I  esteem 
him  the  best  and  the  happies>t  of  mortals."  The 
last  part  of  his  life  fell  in  that  unhappy  period  wbeu 
.\then8  had  sunk  into  anarchy  and  despotism  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Morality  and  justice  are  alwa^a 
disregarded  when  the  government  of  a  state  is  dia- 
aolvad.  Thiawaa  thecaae  inAthona.  11m 
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nioD  of  the  thirty  tyrants  had  indeed  been  over- 
thrown bv  Thrasybnlus ;  but,  like  the  ocean  after 
a  storm,  Athens  was  stiU  unsettled,  and,  amid  the 
general  immorality,  hatred,  envy,  and  malice  found 
opportunities  to  execute  their  purposes.  MelituM,  a 
young  tragic  poet  of  no  merit,  Ljcod,  a  public 
cwator,  ana  Anytus,  a  tanner  and  politician,  were 
the  i  users  of  Socrates,  and  were  li-tcru'  !  to  the 
more  readily  as  he  had  offended  the  people  by  the 
freedom  wini  wbieh  ha  had  expressed  ntt  dtdike  of 
an  ochlocra«?y.  The  charges  f>f  introducing  new 
^oils,  of  denying  the  ancient  divmities  of  the  state, 
and  of  corrupting  die  youth,  were  l»na|(ht,  not 
before  the  AreopagUH,  but  before  thr  jinpnlar  tri- 
bunal in  the  Uelisea.  The  accusations  were  sup- 
ported by  perverted  statements  of  the  language  of 
Socratei^,  by  expressions  detached  from  tlie  connexion 
which  modiiiea  them.  But  these,  and  the  fact  that 
the  tyrant  Criliat,  and  the  pubHe  eneiav  Aldbiades, 
were  his  disciples,  were  pbinlj  nota  wSA  canee  for 

his  condemnation. 

Socrates,  conscious  of  his  moral  dignity,  disdained 
to  maice  a  laboured  defence  of  his  character.  He 
neither  feared  death  nor  respected  his  judges.  More- 
over, he  felt  confuient  that  a  long  life  spent  under  the 
eye  of  the  judgee  and  the  people  w»s  (he  etrongeat 
proof  of  his  innoeenee.  Bnrieny,  and  with  a  noble 
diffnity,  he  showed  the groundU- sues s  of  tlie  ( liarties 
and  noticed  his  own  deeerts.  iieverai  of  his  blind 
■ad  wicked  judges  took  oflTenee,  and  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  three  voices.  Hm  wlien 
they  left  him  to  choose  the  mode  id  ponishmenl,  and 
Somtoe  dedtred  thet  instead  of  deeetrinir  deelfa 
he  merited  a  place  in  the  Prytnneum  m  a  public  be- 
nefactor, the  furious  populace,  thinking  tnemselves 
insulted  by  such  a  declaration,  condemned  him  to 
drink  poison.  He  consoled  his  nrt?irtcd  friprtdp,  and 
reminded  them  that  from  the  day  of  his  birth  nature 
bad  pronooaeed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  Reli- 
gious and  moral  feelinfj,  and  the  lipavfnlv  power  of 
a  pure  conscience,  still  triumphed  wuhin  iura.  On 
thie  dnf  when  he  was  thrown  into  prison  the  sacred 
galley  sailed  from  .\thens  for  Delos,  and,  in  conform- 
ity with  an  ancient  law,  the  execution  of  the  senttnce 
was  deferred  till  its  return,  thirty  days — an  import- 
ant delay  for  the  philosopher  and  his  disciples,  hvery 
morning  his  friends  assembled  in  his  apartment,  and 
he  conversed  with  them  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 
He  encouraged  them  in  the  petb  o(  virtue,  instructed 
them  in  the  subjects  of  hie  invnttigrtions,  and  proved 
to  them,  by  his  own  f  xainple,  that  obedience  to  his 
precepts  produced  real  happiness.  In  bis  s<^tarT 
houre  he  coupoeed  ■  hymn  to  Apolk>,  and  versilleo 
several  of  the  fables  o  f  K "  o  p  ITiere  was  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  resignation  of  Socrates  and  Uie 
fpikiof  bis  friende  at  the  thot^t  of  thdr  trreperaUe 

loss.  We  may  ivdl  pnrdnn  them  for  the  jiroierts 
which  they  formed  for  his  escape.  Simmias  of  'rbebes 
offered  to  bribe  the  keeper,  bill  they  eoQld,of  cowm, 
do  nothirc-  mthout  the  consent  of  Socrates;  and, 
from  his  known  principles,  it  was  probable  that  be 
iPonld  not  listen  to  their  plan.  But  thev  determined 
to  make  the  attempt.  Crito,  the  old  an<i  tried  friend 
of  Socrates,  undertook  to  persuade  him  to  comply 
with  their  wishes.  Early  in  the  mominf  of  the  last 
day  but  one  he  visited  him  for  this  purpose.  The 
ffood  man  was  still  asleep.  Crito  sat  down  softly  by 
his  bed  and  waited  till  he  awoke.  He  then  informed 
him  of  tho  aimiiiioM  le^pMtl «( im  CnrndeAUfging: 


every  mkotive  which  the  peculiar  dreamatneas  ef 
Socrates  suggested,  especially  the  care  of  his  fsnuly, 
to  perwnade  him,  if  poenMe,  to  save  bia  life.  %*• 
crates  permitted  his  fhend  to  finish,  and  thaakedlni 

for  this  proof  of  his  affection,  but  declared  that  flight 
was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  bis  priadplca.  Flato't 
dialogue,  entitled  **  Crito."  recardetUaeoBvmeiie^ 
I  and  is  one  of  the  mof^t  pfr?;ising  performanc  e^  of  la* 
1  great  master.    It  inspires  the  most  profound  adiat. 
rMlon  of  Soeratee,  who  adhered  to  Im  lofty  priodpUs 
'  with  inishaVu'n  tirmnpss  on  the  brink  of  the  gnvc. 
and,  notwithstanding  the  inuMtke  of  hie 
tion,  conld  not  be  pemiaded  to  nolHe  hi 
a  citizen. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  dawned  on  which  Sociak» 
was  to  drink  the  poiaon.  His  family  and  fricads 
assembled  early  to  sp^nd  the  hft  honrs  with  \iim 
Xanthippe,  his  wife,  was  much  adecic^i,  and  sbowt^i 
her  gnef  by  loud  oiea.  Socrates  made  a  sign  t* 
Crito  to  have  her  removed  as  he  wished  to  spend  hi* 
last  moments  in  trani^uillity.  He  then  talked  with 
his  friends,  first  about  his  poem,  then  concerniQ|( 
suicide,  and  lastly  concerning  the  imoaortaliry  of  tbs 
soul.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  At  day  in  tboe 
elevated  meditations.  He  spoke  will i  »uch  anim^ 
tkm  of  the  hopes  inspired  by  his  faith  that  hia  fnaadt 
almost  viewed  him  as  a  glorified  spirit.  He  a^ 
proach  of  twilight  at  length  admonished  him  thaltla 
appointed  hour  had  arrived.  He  adted  for  the  cap, 
and  when  he  took  it  in  hie  hand  his  tnmaim  wmm 
overcome  with  ^rii-f  th;it  tluy  burst  into  teari  arJ 
loud  lamentations.  Socrates  alone  was  calm.  Ua 
then  drank  the  hendoek  elowly.  and  eeaaeltjl  Hi 
frip-nrls  as  he  walked  up  And  duwn  the  apartmcaL 
\S'hen  it  became  difficult  for  him  to  waik  he  laid  dova 
upon  the  couch,  and  betea  bia  heart  eeaaed  to  but, 
exclaimed,  "  My  friends,  we  owe  a  cock  (the  cirbli-:; 
of  hfe)  to  ifiscuLa^us."  After  he  had  s>aid  thri< 
worda  be  eofMPed  hniMelf  with  his  doak  and  expired, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  agp.  Sofm  r^fier  h.s 
death  the  Athenians^knowledged  hm  mQoceoc6,uia 
regarded  the  misfortunes  ui  tlie  sute  aa  a  jadgMtf 
for  their  injustice  towards  him.  They  reversed  h^ 
sentence,  put  Melitua  to  death,  banished  lu*  otluf 
aeemen,  and  eatieed  a  brazaa  etatw  to  be  «aeiid  n 
his  memory  by  Lysippiu. 

SOLON.— One  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece*  nl 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  the  Atheaiane.  He  si'-":'. 
so  high  in  the  opinion  of  bis  countrfoaeik  froas  ka 
wisdom  and  integrity,  that  they  invMled  lua  wift 
the  po'A  er  of  new  inotlclhrj^  tht.'  laws  arul  constitut.a 
of  Athens.  Having  ctmipleted  thia  dit&cuit  task,ht 
withdrew  fnmi  hie  native  city  and  tnvelled  inia  eAtf 
countries  On  hi.«  return  he  found  that  his  rel^:»t 
Pisistrattts  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of  Athena,  wback 
notwWhitandtog  ell  tbaaffbrta  of  Baton,  he  oliieiBii 
Thf  Irifter  immediately  left  .\thpn<?,  to  which  be  aerc 
retume(i,  but  died  at  Cyprus  at  liie  age  of  eighty. 

SOLOMON,  was  the  son  of  David  by  BathshcU. 
through  whose  influence  he  inherited  the  Je«.?l 
throne,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers.  Dur.^; 
a  long  and  peaceful  reign,  he  enjoyed  the  fraits  d 
his  father's  labours.  A  yonth  •surrounded  with  rt>pi 
splendours  inspired  h.m  widi  a  nemt  of  digmty.aM 
he  earned  with  him  to  the  throne,  wliich  heaseoulsi 
while  younf^,  with  the  cruelty  of  an  eastern  monsick, 
the  wiiidDm  which  he  had  derived  from  the  leaeoaia 
his  father  and  hie  father's  counsellors.  To  cooerc 
hie  poiiar»  ha  wimd  hit  brother  A<toByah»  mdmm 
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iliscontented  nobles,  to  be  put  lo  death,  and  formed 
alliances  with  foreign  rulera.  His  remarkable  judi- 
cial decieinnt!,  and  his  completion  of  the  political  in- 
Btituiions  ot  Uavid,  showed  a  superiority  of  genius, 
n  Inch  gained  him  the  respect  of  the  people.  By  the 
t  iiiHinf?  of  the  temple,  which,  in  ougmtude,  splen- 
dour, and  beauty,  exceeded  any  formerwwk  of  areln- 
tecture,  he  gave  to  the  Helirew  worship  a  magni- 
ficence which  bound  the  people  more  closely  to  their 
national  rites.  The  wedth  of  Sotomoa  Mconulated 
hy  a  prudent  use  of  the  treasures  inherited  from  his 
father  by  mioeossful  commerce,  through  which  he 
first  made  tlie  Helbrewt  aeqtMiiited  wHh  navigation ; 
by  a  careful  administration  nf  the  rnv?.l  revenues, 
which  he  caused  to  be  collected  by  twt  h  *  </ uvcmors; 
and  by  an  inerMM  of  taxes, — enable  1  I  n  a  to  meet 
the  c\-[!inse  of  erecting  the  tempi-:,  buiiding  palaces, 
cities,  and  fortifications,  and  of  supporting  the  exlra- 
▼aganee  of*  hnrorious  court.  But  whiter  on  the  one 
hsnrl.  the  prnspcritv  of  the  ]ieople  was  promoted, 
and  the  arts  and  civiUiation  were  intpruved,  on  the 
other,  an  example  of  pernicious  luxury,  and  of  a 
gradual  relaxation  of  iM  IftVenty  o£  U»  Monic 
ipon,  was  exhibited. 

Admiration  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and  regal  mag- 
nificence, which  brought  crowds  of  foreigners  to  his 
capital,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  queen  of  Shrf»,  easily 
drowned  the  few  voices  of  discontent.    His  justice 
gained  him  the  respect  of  his  subjects;  and  an  army 
Htood  at  his  command,  consisting  of  12,000  horee- 
men,  armed  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  and  HOO  war- 
chariots,  to  overawe  the  Gentile  tribes,  which  had 
been  subjugated  by  David  to  the  Jewish  yoke,  and 
were  now  forced  to  labour  in  the  s  rvire  of  Snlomnn. 
Fortune  long  aeemed  to  £avoar  this  great  king;  and 
Israel,  in  the  fUbWRSofile  prosperity,  seaicdy  per- 
ceived that  lit  was  conlintially  becoming  more  de- 
spotic   Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Solomon 
admitted  foreign  women  into  his  numerous  harem  of 
700  wives  and  300  conrnbines;  and,  from  love  to 
these  women,  he  was  weak  enough,  m  bis  old  age, 
to  permit  them  the  ftee  practice  of  thmr  idolatrous 
worship,  and  even  to  tnVe  part  in  it  himself.  StiU 
his  adversaries,  who,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
aimed  at  his  throne,  oould  effect  nothing ;  but,  after 
his  death  the  discontent  of  the  people  broke  out  mto 
open  rebeUion,  and  his  feeble  son  Rehoboam  could 
not  prevent  the  division  of  the  kingdom.    The  fortv 
years'  reign  of  Solomon,  the  hui  years  of  which 
were  les*  glorious  than  tfie  first,  is  still,  however, 
celebrated  among  the  Jews  for  its  splen  ioiir  an  1  its 
happy  tranquillity,  a»  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of 
their  history,  throughoot  the  East  it  is  oonaidend 
ns  a  golden  age.    In  fact  Solomon  bdODgedmonto 
the  East  in  general  than  to  his  omk  nalkm.  His 
mode  of  thinfcing  trat  freer  Chan  heeeemed  a  Hebrew. 
The  writings  contulnpd  under  his  name  in  the  Bible, 
though  they  may  have  been  collected  and  arranged 
at  a  later  period,  are  eobetantially  the  work  of  Solo- 
mon.   They  breathe  a  philosophical  spirit,  elevated 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  nation.   His  Proverbs 
are  rich  in  ingenious  and  aagariowa  ob8er\ations. 
His  Ecclesiaates,  or  Prcnrher,  favours  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  men  of  tlie  world,  sated  u  uli  a  long  course 
of  pleaanre,  form  from  the  results  of  their  own  ex- 
perience.   It  teaches  that  nothing  is  permanent,  and 
therefore  we  should  liasten  to  enjov  present  good, 
and  that  God  is  the  source  of  aU  wisdom.  The  hook 
entitled  the  wiadoia  of  SolomoQ,  though  received 
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into  the  canon  by  the  Roman  catiwlie  drareh,  is  re- 
jected, as  apocryphal,  by  protestants.  Solomon's 
wisdom  and  uappinMS  have  become  proverbialj  and 
the  ftbles  of  die  rabhins,  and  tlie  hnoic  and  ertHtie 
poems  of  the  Persians  an  l  Arabians,  speak  of  him 
as  the  romantic  traditions  of  the  Normans  and  Bri- 
tone  do  of  King  Arthur,  as  a  fabulous  monarch ,  whose 
natural  science,  whosp  'vise  sayings  and  dark  riddles, 
whose  power  and  magnificence,  are  attnbuted  to 
magic.  Aeeofding  to  these  fictions,  Solomon's  ring 
was  the  talismrtn  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  and,  like 
the  temple  of  boiomon,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  freer 
masons  and  msienieiaast  Ins  •  dssp»  symbolical 
meaning. 

SOLYMAN  H.,  called  the  Lawgiver  by  bis  own 
subjectSf  and  the  Magnificent  by  the  Christians. 
Tliis  raonarcli  was  the  only  son  of  SeUm  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  lb20.  Three  days  previous  to  the 
death  of  his  £atlier,  and  at  the  same  time  when 
Charles  V.  was  crowned  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  he  was 
proclumed  sultan.  He  had  not  been  eaucated  ha  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Ottoman  piinces,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  been  initiated  in  all  the  secrets  of  sitatc 
policy.  His  love  of  justice  appeared  at  the  very 
cominenrtMiii  111  of  his  reign,  when  he  returned  the 
property  which  his  father  had  taken  from  individuals. 
He  restored  dw  authority  of  tbs  courts  of  justice, 
which  had  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  rh  rtt  !  :ro 
vernors  and  other  officers  from  persons  who  pos- 
sessed property  and  were  honest.  "  I  intend,"  said 
be,  "that  they  shouM  rc'^emble  the  rivers  which 
ferttUsce  the  counlneti  tiirough  which  they  flow,  nut 
the  streams  which  break  down  all  they  meet." 

Gazeli  Beg,  the  governor  of  Syria,  had  nt  fir>t 
declared  a|(ainst  Solyman,  and  hail  involved  a  part 
of  Egypt  m  his  revolt ;  but  he  was  overcome  by  dm 
generals  of  Solyman,  who  alsf>  r!(  Htroyed  the  mame- 
lukes  in  l^gypt,  and  concluded  an  armistice  with 
Pers'uu 

Having  thus  secured  himself  from  distmbance  on 
the  side  of  Sy  i\  Kgypt,  he  besieged  and  took 
Belgrade  in  1521.  In  1522  he  resolved  to  besiege 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  knighta  of  St.  John  for  many  years.  He 
wrote  a  haughty  k  Ut  ;  to  the  knights,  in  which  he 
called  upon  them  to  surrender  unless  they  wished  to 
be  put  to  the  ewocd.  The  si^e  of  Rhodes  cost  him 
many  men;  but  at  length  the  town,  beitiL'  reduced 
to  extremity,  was  forced  to  surrender,  ihe  con- 
queror now  turned  his  arms  against  Hungary,  whsre 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Mohatz  in  1526.  He  after- 
wards took  tiuUa,  advanced  to  Vienna,  and,  in  twenty 
days,  made  as  many  assaults  upon  this  city,  but  was 
finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  loss  of  80,000 
men.  In  1&34  he  marched  towards  the  East,  took 
posneasioa  of  Tauria,  but  was  deGsated  by  Shab- 
'Hiamas  ;  and  in  15C5  his  army  met  with  the  same 
fate,  before  Malta  formerly  before  Vienna.  In 
]  6(')(j  he  took  poBsosmon  of  the  island  of  Scio.  and 
ended  his  life  in  the  same  year,  at  the  siege  of  Si- 
geth,  in  Hungary,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  four  days  before  the  takuig  of  the  Ibrtxeas 
by  the  Turks. 

Solyman's  victorious  arms  made  him  equally 
drtadf  d  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Ihs  empire  extended 
from  Algiers  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  ex- 
tremityofdie  made  Sea  to  the  fnithestfimiu  of  Greece 
and  Epirus.  His  ahilitie.s  were  equally  great  for  the 
conduct  of  afiairs  in  peace  and  in  war.  As  a  general 
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he  posBCMed  a  wonderftd  aedTity  t  hit  word  was  held 

sacred  ;  he  was  a  firm  friend  to  justice,  altlioii^'h  his 
love  for  the  sultana  Koxalana,  and  her  persuasions, 
prevailed  upon  bimto  put  to  death  aU  his  child  ren  ])y 
another  sultana,  to  secure  the  succession  to  Sclim  her 
son.  After  the  siege  of  Mohatz»  by  his  orders,  1500 
of  the  most  distin^ished  prisoam  were  placed  in  a 
circle,  and  behwwsd,  ia  preNnoe  ot  tha  victoiious 
army. 

Sulytnan  thought  nothinfi;  impossible  to  Ue  done 
which  he  commnnded.  When  one  of  his  generals 
S3nt  him  word  that  his  orders  to  build  a  bridge  over 
the  Drave  could  not  be  executed,  Solymau  sent  him 
a  linen  cord,  with  this  answer ; — "  'Die  atUtan,  thy 
roaster,  commands  thee,  witbottt  oonsideratton  of  the 
difficulties,  to  complete  the  bridge  ovt  i  thu  ITr  ive  : 
if  thou  doest  it  not«  od  bis  arrival  be  will  have  thee 
atrangled  with  this  eordt  vhieb  announces  to  thea 
h'la  supr;  ui  L  will," 

Solyman  used  bis  unbmited  ^wer  to  establish 
order  and  security  in  bis  dondniona.  Ho  divided 
them  into  districts,  of  which  each  was  compelled  to 
lumish  a  certain  number  of  soldiers.  The  produce 
of  a  certain  division  of  country  in  overy  province 
was  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  troops ;  and  he 
provided  for  every  thing  connected  with  military 
discipline  and  the  equipment  of  soldiers  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  introduced  a  system  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  finances  in  his  empire ;  and,  that  the 
taxes  might  not  be  too  oppressive,  he  was  very  exact 
in  his  expenses.  He  vra.^  the  greatest  of  all  the  Ot- 
toman emperors,  and  extended  hn  power  widely,  by 
force  of  arms,  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Under  \m  go- 
vernment the  Turks  attained  their  highest  glory ;  but 
this  was  graduiilly  lost  under  his  successors. 

80MERS,  LORD  JOHN,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  statesman,*  who  was  the  sonof  ao  attorney  at 
Worcester,  where  he  was  bom  in  1653.  He  was 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  and,  being  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
passed  some  time  as  clerk  to  a  barrister,  and,  when 
called  to  the  bar  himself,  evinced  talents  of  i  liigh 
order.  Uts  principles  led  him  to  oppose  the  mea- 
■ures  of  Charles  If. ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  he  continued  a  firm  opposer  of  the  court,  and 
acquired  sreat  credit  as  one  of  the  council  fur  the 
seven  bisbopa.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the  revo- 
lution, and  sat  as  one  of  the  repre8enta?!v>»<<  for 
Worcester  in  the  convention  parliament,  summoned 
by  tile  prince  of  Orange,  ana  was  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers appointed  by  the  commons  to  confer  with 
the  lords  on  the  word  abdicate.  In  1689  he  was 
knighted  and  made  solicitor  general,  in  1C92  attor- 
ney-general, and  lonl-keeper  of  the  great  seal  the 
following  year,  in  which  ca[)acity  he  displayed  e()ual 
abiUty,  integrity,  and  gentleness.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  patrons  of  Addison,  for  whom  he  procured  an 
allov\  ance,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy. 
In  1695  he  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  Kngland, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Somers,  Baron  Rveshun.  Being  now  r^arded  as 
the  head  of  the  Whigs,  he  made  great  exertions  to 
moderate  the  zeal  of  that  party.  After  the  death  of 
"WilUnn*  Lord  Somen  spent  bis  time  in  literary  re- 
tirement, and  was  chosen  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety. In  1706  be  drew  up  a  plan  for  effecting  a 
union  between  England  and  Seotbind,  which  was  so 
much  approved  t'mt  On  xn  Anne  appointed  him  one 
of  the  comtnittsiuuera  tu  carry  it  mto  execution. 


OPUOCLE8. 

Upon  a  change  of  ministry  ia  17M  Iw  me  nen- 

nated  nresident  of  the  council,  but  was  again  dis- 
missed in  1710;  and,  in  April  1/16,  was  famed  ctf 
by  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  the  age  of  sixty-Cmr. 

SOMERVlLI.i:  WILLIAM,  a  miaor  poet,  wio 
was  bom  in  Warwickshire  in  1692,  and  educated  «t 
Oxford.  Ue  early  cultivate  his  talent  §or  poetry,  ssd 
inhrritpd  a  coii'^idcrahle  paternri!  cstnfr.  r,o  which  be 
c.uciiy  lueii,  mingling  an  diiWui  •ilUciiineot  to 
sports  of  the  fida  With  the  studies  of  a  man  of  IsU 
ters.  Ue  was  courteous,  hospitahlf-.  ronvivial;  f>K 
carelessness  in  pecuniary  matters  in\oived  him  ta 
embarrassments,  which  preyed  on  his  mind  and  pn. 
duced  habits  which  shortened  his  life.  He  die^i  rr; 
1742.  As  a  poet,  Somerville  is  chiefly  known  by  hu 
"  Chase,"  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which  maintains s 
respectable  rank  in  the  didactic  rad  descriptive  cIms. 
Another  piece,  connected  wiA  ^e  same  subject  m 
entitled  "  Field  Sports."  His  "  IIobbUMkl,  or  Bold 
Games,"  is  a  kioa  of  mock  heroic. 

SOPHOCLES.— Thie  immmtal  poet,  who  carrid 
the  Greek  drama  to  perfection,  was  probaMx  i'  jc: 
twenty-iive  year8youD(q;er  than i£ecbyitta» and  litteca 
years  older  than  Euripides,  whom,  bowevnr,  be  soi. 
vived.    He  wa3  descended  from  a  rich  and  n-  V; 
family  in  Athens.   The  advantages  of  a  fine  peaaa 
(though  nature  had  denied  him  a  tgood  voee^  wA 
his  brilliant  genius,  rnn;r:huted  to  open  a  spler^J..] 
career  before  him.    i  itough  the  fame  of  Sopbockt. 
as  a  poet,  has  eclipsed  his  reputation  as  astatasmm, 
yet  he  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Athens  i«  3-: 
archer,  witli  Pericles  and  'lliucydidefi,  m  the  wu 
against  Samos,  and  his  name  is  recorde«d  among 
priests  of  that  city.    His  death,  which  hap^Tened  m 
his  nineiy-Jiifth  year,  is  so  enveloped  in  abeount;, 
that  by  some  he  ia  said  to  have  expired  from  eaes^ 
ive  joy,  in  cooaeqoence  of  the  unexinrted  succa? 
of  one  of  his  dramaa  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and 
others,  tu  ]iri\  <j  closed  his  life  during  the  recitat»iL 
of  his  "  Aniigoae,"  then  just  completed.    Id  h.* 
eightieth  year,  an  ungrateful  eon  charged  him  bd^ 
a  judicial  tribunal  with  being  incompetent,  frocn 
to  manage  his  domestic  afi'airs}  but  on  his  nniliiim 
to  the  judges  hie  *'  CEdipua  at  Cotonos."  wbidt  h> 
had  just  written,  the  com  plaint  was  ilismisseJ,  tod 
be  was  carried  to  his  bousci  in  triumph.    On  im 
tomb  was  erected  a  marble  statao  <^  jUfrhm,  widi 
the  trajjic  mask  of  Antigone  in  his  hand.     Soj  b:- 
des  began  his  career  as  a  lyric  poet ;  but  at  tbc  a^f 
of  twenty  he  devoted  himself  to  the  draiiM,  anadW- 
carae  the  rival  of  .^schylus,  whom  he  surpassed  ia 
the  popular  favour.   The  first  victory  wbkb  b 
gained  over  his  predecessor  waa  InriUiniit  i  ihm  Im 
prize  was  awarded  to  him  nineteen  times ;  seMio- 
still  oftener,  but  never  the  third.    His  reputaooa 
soon  spread  to  foreign  countries,  and  aevmal  priDoe; 
invited  him  to  their  courts.  Dutherero»inp!l  faitlf. 
to  his  country.  The  Greek  drama  is  se  n  m  its 
fection  in  his  productions.    Of  his  nuxn'  i  L' us  pk«a 
which  some  liave  eatimaied  at  1^  the  follow 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  these  are  all  corapUs 
andmasterly  performances : — "The  .Xjax,"  "Eltc".xa." 
"Antigone/'  " King  UMlipus,"  "  (Edipus  m  Cai«. 
nos,'*  «  The  Triushimans,*'^*  Fhilocietee.**    We  wC 
l^ive  a  short  sketch  of  their  contents,  renrjarking,  br 
the  wa^,  that  we  can  distinguish  no  trilogies 
tetralogies,  aa  m  ^sdiylus;  and  that,  aeecwdinc 
the  Scholiasts,  he  introduced  the  practice  of  o^- 
tendiog  for  the  prise  with  a  single  piece  i  ao  tlMt 
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distribution  of  the  tragic  part  into  triloKies  (three 
putt  or  dittiDCt  pieces),  to  which  a  saiirlcal  piece 
was  often  appended  (the  nhole  he\ng  styled  a  "  Te- 
tralogy,") almost  wboUr  went  out  of  use.  Sopho- 
cles also  first  intradnced  •  third  tctor,  and  limited 
the  lyrical  element,  or  clionin,  whlcli  .'Eachylus 
frefluently  made  the  chief  putt  of  ihe  tragedy.  In 
"The  Ajax"  we  see  that  hero,  wounded  in  bis 
honour  by  Ulysses,  in  the  contest  for  the  armour  of 
Achillea,  neited  with  frenr-y;  on  recovering  from 
ivhicbf  as  if  blinded  by  the  dreadful  dibcovery,  he 
destroyed  his  own  life.  '*  The  Electra  "  belongs^  to 
the  traffic  scenes  of  the  family  of  Pelops.  It  contams 
the  murder  of  ('lyteinnestrfi,  who,  with  Ijer  lover, 
iEgisthiM,  had  aaaaasinated  her  husband,  Agamem- 
noa,  by  the  hand  of  her  eon  Oreatee,  under  the 
direction  of  his  sister  Electra.  By  the  art  of  the 
poet,  £lectra«  wbo  would  natiu-ally  appear  as  a  sub- 
ordiDate  character,  ie  made  die  herane  of  the  action. 
In  Antigone  we  -ec  t!',e  liii^hest  triumph  of  female 
tenderness.  Antigone,  the  wretched  daughter  of  the 
wretched  CEdipue,  and  guilty  of  no  crime  but  that 
of  -Jtt-iching  her  own  fate  to  that  of  her  father,  is  the 
only  being  in  Thebes  who  does  not  submit  to  Creon, 
the  new  sovereign.  Her  heroism  is  of  the  highest 
and  most  feminine  character.  Her  brother  Polynlces, 
who  was  Hiain  before  Thebes  in  a  stingle  combat  wiib 
bis  brother  Bteodes,  in  which  both  fdl»  and  whose 
burial  hud  been  prohibited  by  Creon,  owed  a  grave 
to  his  sister.  After  performing  this  last  office  of 
aftction  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  but  an  un- 
shaken finnnesH,  she  goes  her  sad  and  solitary  way 
to  the  cold  stony  bed  prei>ared  for  her.  According 
to  Solger,  the  point  of  the  tragedy  consists,  not  in 
the  elevation  of  the  heroine,  but  in  the  conflict  of 
divine  and  human  htwa.  The  king  (Ediput,  and 
O'dipus  .ii  Cnlono?,  are  parts  of  one  story  ;  and  the 
tragic  uoints  m  the  history  of  (Kdipus  are  thus  ex- 
bibiteo  in  a  terrific  double  picture.  Theie  tnge^we 
are  founded  on  the  principle  that  man  cannot  escape 
hia  destiny,  and  that  the  profoundest  witdom  only 
draws  the  cwda  of  fate  more  tightly,  till  that 
almighty  Power  is  appeased  by  voluntary  penance 
and  humiliation.  In  the  former  a  dreadful  mystery 
ia  suddenly  revealed,  while  thewretcl  a  1  \  ictimtmn- 
})\e^  to  brhoM  the  nnw'plcome  1in;Vjt  The  uncon- 
tK:ious  parncuie  an(i  iiusband  of  his  mother,  as  one 
veil  after  another  falls  amy*  hurries  back  to  the 
darknes!)  which  has  been  removed  from  around  him, 
by  tearing  out  his  eyes,  and  flees  into  miserable 
exile.  The  counterpart  of  this  moving  picture  ia 
drawn  in  "The  CEdipus  atCkiloiioa,"  weighed  down 
by  guilt  and  age.  Tne  darker  Imes  of  the  horrible 
event  are  now  softened  by  time.  His  crime  has  been 
expiatetl  by  k>ng  sufferings.  In  the  grove  of  the 
avenging  goddeeeee,  hw  whom  Uie  whole  dreadful 
tissue  had  been  woven,  hia  wretclied  wanderings  end. 
<£dipiM  finds  at  Ck>lonos,  near  the  walls  of  Athens, 
in  the  solitary  abode  of  the  Ftariee,  reet  and  a  grave, 
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"The  Trirliinmns"  is  founderl  on  the  history  of 
£iercute8;  Dejanira,  in  the  excels  of  her  love,  be- 
eomes  the  murderer  of  the  hero,  who  is  taken,  as  it 
were,  in  the  ?nares  of  fate  itself,  like  Agamemnon, 
only  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  victim  is  more  inoo. 
cent  than  Hercules,  and  in  the  fennar  the  murderer 
is  more  guiltless  than  Clytemnestra.  Philocteles, 
the  heir  of  the  wea|)on8  uf  H<;rculcs,  languished  fur 
years  on  the  desolate  Lemnos,  where  he  bad  been 


slumber,  which,  after  every  attack  of  pain,  gave  bim 
some  relief.  But  fate  at  length  pities  bim  and  com- 
pels his  cnfmiea  to  search  for  him,  as  it  was  decreed 
that,  without  the  bow  of  Hercules,  Troy  could  not  be 
taken.  This  expoaea  him  to  new  suflferings.  Neo|>- 
toleraus,  the  generous  eon  of  Ac'iiUcs,  is  appointed 
to  rob  him  of  hia  quiver,  and  ihu*  compel  the  de- 
fenceless Pliiloctetes  to  go  against  Troy.  Hut  the 
frank  and  honest  NeoptolemuH  is  incapable  of  carry- 
ing on  such  a  design ;  and  Hercules  now  appeara 
brmging  reconciliation,  promising  health,  and  per. 
suading  Philoctetes  to  pardon  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Greeks  and  to  comply  with  their  request. 

The  distinguisbmg  characteristic  of  the  Grsok 
drama  is  simplicity.  Thence  its  precision  and  per- 
fection of  form ;  thence  ice  little  external  ornament, 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  characters  are  defined 
the  finish  of  the  colotuing,  the  keeping  uf  the  whole, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  versifieaUon.  The  nnitiee 
of  time  nn  i  place  arc  strictly  observed  ;  the  plot  is 
seldom  mtricate,  but  is  skilfully  contrived,  and  the 
diction  is  lofty  and  pure.  'I1ie  beautiftd,  rather  than 
the  strange  and  awful,  as  in  i^^schylus, — than  the 
tender,  as  in  Euripides,— is  its  predominant  feature. 
In  all  these  qualities  Sophocles  excelled,  and  waa 
therefore  the  nnest  model  of  Grecian  poetry.  The 
characters  of  8ophocles  are  undoubtedly  the  mo8t 
perfect,  distinct,  and  individual  that  can  be  drawn, 
and  at  the  same  time  arrayed  in  all  tlie  charms  of 
ideal  representation.  His  choruses  have  always  been 
celebrated  as  the  finest  productions  of  dramatic 
poetcy.^  No  tragic  poet,  in  ancient  or  modern  day^. 
ties  written  with  so  much  elevation  and  purity  uf 
>'.y1e.  The  versification  of  Sophocles  stands  alone 
in  dignity  and  elegance,  and  his  iambics  are  acltnow- 
ledged  to  be  the  ptirest  and  roost  regular. 

SOUBISK,  CHARLES  DE  ROHAX,  PRIN'CE 
DE,  noarsbal  of  France,  a  French  nobleman  wbo  was 
bom  in  1715,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years' 
wr'.r  uT'j,  perba}>s,  the  richest  nobleman  in  Frm  t 
Without  mditarv  talents,  but  merely  as  the  favourite 
of  Pompadour,  he  received  the  command  of  a  sepa- 
rate division,  which,  however,  was  subordinate  to 
the  mam  army  under  Marshal  d'Estrtfes — a  circnm* 
stanee  which  deeply  wounded  his  pride.  In  the 
8timmf>r  nf  17'i7,  which  tunc  he  was  lieutenant- 
general,  lit:  sepuraied  from  the  mam  army,  and 
joined  the  imperial  forces.  %vith  the  puq>ose  of 
debvering  Saxony  from  the  Prussians.  Having 
reached  Uotha,  he  allowed  himself  to  he  surprisied 
by  the  Prussian  general,  who  occupied  the  place  in- 
tended^ for^  Soubise  at  a  feast  in  the  ducal  palace. 
Confiding  in  his  superior  numbers,  Soubise  next 
attempted  to  surround  Frederic  in  bis  camp  at  Ross- 
bach,  but  was  suddenly  atucked  on  the  flank,  and 
hia  troops  were  entirely  routed.  The  loss  of  this 
battle,  and  the  general  ridicule  which  followed  it, 
did  not  prevent  bis  being  again  placed  in  conunand 
in  1758,  when  he  was  more  sneeessful,  by  the  aid  of 
the  duke  of  Rroglio,  wbo  was  associated  wiili  Imn. 
He  received  the  marshal's  staff  in  reward  for  bis 
services.  After  the  peace  he  continued  for  eome 
time  in  the  cabinet,  and  died  in  1787. 

SOULT,  J  KAN  DE  DIEU,  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
marshal  and  peer  of  France.  'Iliis  edehrated  oflSeer 
of  Napoleon  was  born  in  1769  at  St.  Amand,  entered 
early  mto  the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  became 
a  subaltern  in  17<)n.  He  was  adjutant  in  the  division 
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1794  and  1795,  and  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  re- 
wdtitioaary  maanwi  of  dnt  epoch.   Ha  was  ap. 

pwntrd  general  of  brigade  in  179^1  and  was  subse- 
qaently  ra-imd  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division :  as 
■och  he  served  with  the  amy  of  lulj,  and  was  en- 
tniau'd  «ith  the  military  command  of  Turin.  He 
afterwards  made  the  camuaign  of  1799>  with  the 
army  destined  to  combat  toe  Austro-Rossian  forces, 
and  was  shut  up,  with  Messtna,  in  nenna,  where  he 
waa  wounded  and  made  prisoner  ui  a  sortie.  The 
battle  of  Marengo  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re- 
tumin|[  home.  On  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to 
the  chief  congulat«,  the  proofs  of  courage  and  ability 
which  Soult  had  shown,  occasioned  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  eorps  df  observation  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  In  1803  be  was  named  com> 
mandant  of  the  corps  at  St.  Omer'8,  and  afterwards 
manbal  of  France,  on  the  aatablishment  of  the  iin- 

Serial  dignity.  In  1805  he  commanded  one  of  the 
ivisttnis  ofme  ^rarjJ  army  dc^^tiriei]  lo  net  in  Austria. 
At  the  battle  of  Austerlitx  he  commanded  the  centre 
of  tha  army,  and  contributed,  by  a  very  vigorous 
attack,  to  the  success  nf  that  Jay.  lie  distinguished 
himself,  also,  at  the  battles  of  J  ena  and  Eyhiu.  On 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  appointed  to  a  command 
in  Spain;  nnr?.  an  the  10th  of  NovcinhtT,  1803,  he 
attacked  the  army  of  Estremadura,  put  the  Spaniards 
to  rout,  and  seised  on  Burgoo  and  Sontander.  He 
was  charged  to  observe  the  movements  of  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Salamanca;  and  he  pursued  the  English 
to  Corunna.  Mardial  Soult  was  afterwards  aant  in- 
to Portugal,  where,  at  first,  he  (ilitaiiied  some  suc- 
cess {  but  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
with  the  loes  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  having  lost  the  battle  of  Takvera,  Mar- 
ahal  Soult  marched,  in  conjunction  with  Ney  and 
Mortier,  to  his  succour;  and  on  their  apnroach  Lord 
WaUington  retired  into  Portugal.  Al  toia  time  he 
was  appointed  major-general  of  tho  Wwieh  armies  in 
Spain;  and  it  v.. is  un  Kr  his  advice  and  direction 
that  Joseph  JBonaparte  gained  the  battle  of  Ocana, 
on  iho  igch  of  Norcraher,  I8O9. 

He  was  next  rharg^pd  with  the  conquest  of  Anda- 
lusia, and,  in  cousequene^  forced  tha  passages  of 
the  Siam  Morana,  and  ntaitehed  on  Savmo^  of  which 
he  took  possessron  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
he  evacuated  Andalusia;  and  the  French  armies, 
vidi  tilo  exception  of  tiiat  of  Manhal  Snchet,  were 
concentrated  at  Burgos.  Soult  was  now  rpcillpd,  in 
order  to  be  sent  into  Germsnjr;  he  was,  liowever, 
soon  summoned  baek.  The  loss  of  the  batde  of 
Vittoria  having  exposed  the  frontiers  of  France,  the 
marshal  was  sent  to  Bayonoe  to  take  the  command 
of  dw  remnant  of  the  routed  French  corps.  He 
speedily  orjrrsnizoJ  n  formidable  force,  with  which 
he  twice  endeavoured  to  deliver  Pampeluna  ;  but  the 
allies  advanced  into  ^  French  territory,  and  Soult 
was  obliged  to  retire  upon  Tlurbes,  in  order  to  cover 
Toulouse.  At  this  time  he  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  showed  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Napoleon.  Arrived  at  Toulonaa*  a  bloody  battle  en- 
suM,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the 
allies.  On  the  restoration  of  the  BoiirlKins,  tlie  king 
confided  to  Sonlt  the  command  of  the  thirteenth  mili- 
tary dlTiaien,  in  the  government  of  Brituny.  In 
Percmhrr  1^1 -1  he  \v;is  made  minister  of  w.iv.  On 
the  landing  of  Mapoleon,  the  suspicions  of  the  court 
obliged  hun  lo  retire  friim  hia  |KMt;  but  it  wee  not 
till  eoouiMUMkd  by  the  enqmw  that  he  praeented 
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himself  at  the  TuUeries.  He  was  then  raised  to  ihe 
peerage,  and  appointed  lo  hiA  military  command. 
He  fon^'ht  at  Flpuni*  and  Waterloo,  and,  on  the 
entrance  of  the  allies  into  the  capital  of  France,  re- 
tired  with  the  ermy  heyimd  die  Loire,  and  was  eon. 

Erised  in  the  ordonnsnre  of  the  24th  of  July.  On 
is  banishment,  he  pubhsbed  a  memoir,  with  tJ>e 
view  of  refuting  the  charge  of  treason,  bniogte 
against  him  for  adhfrin^^  to  Nnpolertn  on  lus  return. 
In  1819  he  was  included  in  the  auinesty,  and  hw 
mibtary  distinctions  were  restored  in  1821.  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  not  recalled  to  the  chamber  of  ] 
until  1827,  when  he  was  one  of  seventy-six 
hy  the  ordinance  of  the  fifth  of  Novenabtr  in  •.bi: 
year.  As  this  creation  was  declared  null,  after  tiie 
revolution  of  1830,  he  was  again  named  pfrr  by  tht 
new  king;  and,  in  November  of  that  \v2v.  \si*>  crr- 
ated  minister  of  war,  which  post  he  continued  to  re- 
tain during  several  changes  of  minietry. 

SOUTH,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  divin?  of  the 
church  of  EngUnd,  who  was  bom  at  Hackoer^ 
1633,  and  educated  at  Weetminster  ochool  and  Cm 
Churrh.  Oxford.    In  1654  he  aMre^sed  a  copy  of 
Latin  verses  to  Cromwell,  on  the  conclusion  of  pcacs 
wiUi  Ae  Doteh;  and  the  foHowing  year  prodacai 
a  poem  entitled  "  Musica  Incantans.      In  loo-) 
was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  university  of  Oi- 
ford;  and  soon  after  was  nominated  domestic  chm- 
kin  to  Lord  Clarendon,  then  lord  chancellor  In 
1663  he  became  a  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
admitted  D.D.,  and  obtained  a  Uving  io  Wale^. 
the  disgrace  of  his  patfon^  he  was  mide  ebapbia  te 
the  duke  of  York. 

In  1670  he  was  installed  canon  of  Clrrist  Churcb: 
and,  in  I67G,  he  went  to  Poland  as  chaplain  te  ths 
Engliah  ambassador,  l-^iwrence  Hyde.  On  bis  re- 
turn home  in  1678  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the  latter  pait  of  ^ 
seventeenth  centuiy  Dr.  South  commeiieed  a  esn* 
troversy  with  Dr.  Sherlock  relative  to  tlie  doctns* 
of  the  TVinity.  Both  disputants  profeesed  ts  he 
orthodox  aone  of  tiiedrardi,  their  dilference  ralMf 
to  the  mode  of  explaining  the  doctrine  in  qut-^bao 
Dr.  South  died  in  1716.  He  possessed  an  abunisat 
share  of  wit  and  humour,  which  he  not  unfreqoentiy 
displayed  in  liis  most  serious  compositions. 

SOUTHCOrr,  JOUANNA,  a  singular  fanatic, 
whose  extravagant  pretensions  i^traetra  n  uumuuai 

band  of  cnnvert^-  in  London  and  its  virin-ty.  ^ 
have,  at  one  period,  amounted  to  upwards  of  lOO,^Xf} 
She  was  born  in  the  west  of  Euffland,  about  As 

year  175n,  of  ]Tnrpnt<5  in  yrry  hnml»le  life,  and,  bcilX 
carried  away  hy  a  licaied  imagination,  gave  herself  c?: 
as  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelsciea 
In  this  capacity  she,  for  awhile,  carried  on  a  li3rr?*6T* 
trade  in  the  sale  of  seals,  which  were,  under  ccrttr 
conditions,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  purcbasm 
A  disorder  subsequently  giving  her  the  outward 
pearance  of  pregnancy,  after  she  had  passed  htr  ^ra» 
climacteric,  she  announced  herself  as  the  motber  ^ 
the  promised  Shilob,  whoee  speedy  advent  jps* 
dieted.  Hie  fiuth  of  her  followers,  araon^  wns* 
were  several  clergymen  of  the  established  chu*--* 
rose  to  enthusiasm.  A  cradle  of  the  most  eipec<rn 
materiale,  and  highly  decorated,  was  prepared  by  bar 
expectant  votarie'-  at  li  f,i-Viioii"Jile  njiholsterer  c* 
everv  preuaration  made  for  the  reception  of  the  m- 
ractuons  utbe  that  eapeiatilioB  and  crednlity  cetf 
indoce.  Aboullhe  chne  of  tba  yeu  I81I!, ' 
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the  proithetMs  began  to  have  her  miagivinga  during 
aome  comparativelv  lucid  intervale,  in  which  nhe  de- 
ckred  thiU,  "  il  she  was  deceiftd,  abe  had,  at  all 
event!,  beoi  the  aport  of  aoBM  epirit,  either  good 
or  n  il ;"  and  the  37th  December  in  that  year,  death 
put  an  end  to  both  her  hopea  and  fears.  With  her 
fbno««i«,hoirof«r»itfin4illinwiaei  andAoughfor 
a  time  confounded  \n  her  decease,  which  they  could 
scarcely  believe  to  D6  nal»  hor  speedy  resurrection 
ivaaeoBtdeoUyaBtieiiMtod.  In  uUpareuaikminany 

lived  and  dier?,  nnr  is  ner  sect  yet  extinct ;  but,  within 
a  short  period,  several  families  of  her  disciples  were 
living  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chatham, 
in  Kent,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their  beards 
and  the  general  singularity  of  their  ap^>earaDce.  The 
t>ody  of  Johanna  underwent  an  anelatoicel  inveitigi* 
tion  after  her  death,  when  the  ertraordinary  apjiear- 
ance  of  her  eliape  was  accounted  for  upon  medical 
principles ;  and  her  raounne  were  conveyed  for  inter- 
ment, under  a  fictitious  name,  to  the  burying-ground 
attached  to  the  chapel  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

SOUTHERN,  THOMAS,  a  dramatic  poet,  who 
was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1660,  and  educated  there  at 
Trinity  college.  In  1678  he  came  to  London,  with 
the  view  of  makin((  the  law  his  profession,  and  entered 
himself  to  the  Middle  Temple^  but  soon  abandoned 
the  itody,  and  dedicated  Me  time  to  the  ealtivation 

of  hia  muse.  His  first  iir.uriatic  cfTort  was  a  trafjedy, 
sntitled  "  The  Persian  Prince,  or  the  Loyal  Brother," 
rounded  on  the  story  of  *'Sh«h  Thamas,"  It  was 
first  performed  in  1682,  and,  besides  raising  the  ai^ 
ihor's  repuutton,  procured  him  the  favour  of  the 
lake  of  Yoric,  to  whom  he  had  paid  hia  court  in  it. 
'Jn  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne,  ^otuhern 
ivent  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  a 
yompukft  in  which  he  served  during  Monmouth's 
•e hellion.  Another  of  his  tragedies,  "Tlie  Spartan 
Dame,"  written  in  1687,  was  acted  in  1721.  From 
hia  period  he  continued  to  produce,  occasionall}', 
•oraedies  as  weH  m  tm^fdip''  r  in  the  farmer  style  of 
:ompo6ition,  however,  he  was  far  from  being  success- 
ul ;  but  some  of  his  tragedies  yet  keep  possession  of 
he  stage.    His  death  took  place  in  May  1746. 

SPALLANZANI,  LAZARUS,  an  eminent  na- 
Mralist,  born  at  Scandiano,  in  Italy,  in  1729,  studied 
it  Reggio  and  at  Bologna,  under  Laura  Baasi,  the 
lelebnted  female  profeeaor  of  phyrica  in  that  place. 
?eing  nominated  ])rofis3or  of  natural  philosophy 
.t  Pavia,  he  devoted  himself  to  experimental  re- 
aarehee,  which  he  punned  for  many  years  with  aa- 
iduity,  and  published,  in  Italian,  various  workn  on 
ihyaiology,  which  made  hia  name  known  throuftb 
Corope.  In  1779  he  tmvdled  through  the  Swtte 
anton<? ;  in  1785  he  made  a  voyage  to  ConstanUno- 
le,  Corfu,  and  Gerigo,and  in  l788joumeyed  through 
he  Two  Sicilies  and  part  of  theAppenaiace,  to  col- 
let volcanic  products  for  the  museum  at  Pavia. 
'h  is  celebrated  natural  philosopher  died  of  apoplexy 
1  1709.  Among  the  numerous  writinga  of  Spalan- 
ani  are,  *' Experiments  on  Animal  Reproduction;" 

On  Infusory  Animalcules  ;"  "  On  the  Pheuomtna 
f  CSnculaUon;"  "On  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pbv 
ics;"  "Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilieai"  "On  the 
'ranspiratton  of  Plants." 
SPANGENBBBG,  AUGUSTUS  GOrFLlEB, 

Moravian  bishop,  who  was  bom  at  Klettenberg,  in 
Sermany,  in  17S4,  became  a  student  of  law  at  Jena, 
nd  in  1526  doctor  of  philosophy.  Tht"  folio, ving 
ear.  ho  lonned  an  ■cgnaintance  with  Count  Zin- 


aendorff,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Moravians  or  Herro- 
butters,  of  whom  he  became  a  follower,  and  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  West  Indies  and  North  America. 
In  1744  he  waa  elected  bishop  of  the  Moravians,  and 
sent  again  to  America  as  superintendent  of  all  the 
eatabliahmenta  of  the  brethren  among  the  English 
and  eavage  natione.  On  the  death  of  Ztnaendorff  ia 
17G0.  he  was  called  to  the  suiireme  council  of  the 
llerrnhuttera,  and  in  1764  was  apoointed  general 
inspector  of  the  eetabiiehmente  in  Upper  lluatia. 
In  1 789  hebeoime  president  of  tht!  [jpneral  directory, 
and  died  at  Bertholsdorf,  near  Herrnhutt,  in  1792. 

SPARRMAN,  ANDRBW,  a  Swedish  naturalist 
and  traveller,  bom  about  1747,  and  studied  me  Jirine 
at  Upsal,  where  his  attention  to  natural  history  at- 
tneted  the  notice  of  Linnaraa.  In  1765  he  made  a 
voyaf^e  to  Chir^a.  On  his  return  he  described  the 
aniHiaij  and  vegetables  which  he  had  discovered; 
an  i,  to  continue  his  researches,  went  to  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  in  1772.  Dr.  Foster  and  his  son  visit- 
ing the  Cape  with  Captain  Cook,  he  joined  them  ia 
the  voyage  round  the  world,  and  returned  in  1776 
to  Africa,  undertook  a  jotuney  into  the  interior, 
and,  after  penetrating  to  the  distance  of  350  leagues 
from  the  Cape,  he  returned  to  that  (settlement  in 
April  1776t  Inringing  a  copiotta  coUeetion  of  Afitiean 
plants  md  ■oimua.  Tlie  eame  Tear  ho  lotnmed  to 
bis  native  country.  In  1787  he  engaged  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  exidore  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  lelamed  home  in  1786.  Ho  died  at  Stodtholm 

in  1820,  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
among  which  is  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  travels  in  Amca,  written 
in  Swedish,  and  published  in  German  at  BoiliBf  and 
in  English  at  London,  1785. 

SPARTACUS,  a  Thracian  gtadiUMr.  who  was  the 
chief  instif^ator  of  the  servile  war  or  revolt  of  the 
slaves  in  Italy.  He  had  been  compelled,  like  other 
tiarbanana,  to  serve  in  the  Roman  army,  from  which 
he  had  deserted,  and,  at  the  hetid  of  a  body  of  rbosen 
companions,  bad  earned  on  a  puriiaan  war  against 
the  conquerors.  Being  made  prisoner,  Spartacoa 
waa  sold  as  a  sUve,  and  his  strength  and  sixe  caused 
him  to  be  reserved  as  a  gladiator.  He  was  placed 
in  a  gladiatorial  school  at  Capua,  with  200  other 
Thracian,  German*  and  Gauliab  aUves,  among  whom 
a  conspiracy  waa  formed  for  effecting  their  escape. 
Tlieir  plot  w  as  {llsco\'Greil  ;  hut  a  small  Inxiy,  imiler 
Spartactts»  broke  out,  and,  havmg  procured  arms, 
and  gained  eomo  ■dT■ntl^(eo  orar  the  Roman  foreee 

sent  afrninst  them,  they  were  soon  ioined  by  the 
slaves  and  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  their 
numhers  amonnlad  to  10,000  men.  By  Ae  conrage 
and  skill  of  SpartaciiF,  several  considerable  battles 
were  gained ;  but  his  authority  was  insufficient  to 
restrain  the  ferocitv  and  licentiounnees  of  his  followers, 
and  the  cities  of  the  south  of  Italy  were  pillage il  with 
the  most  revolting  atrocitka.  In  a  few  months 
Spartaeaefoundhtnedf  at  the  head  of  60,000  meni 
nnd  the  constils  were  now  sent  with  two  legions 
a^aiueit  the  revolted  slaves.  Mutual  jealousies  di- 
Mded  the  leaders  of  the  latter,  and  the  Gaula  and 
Germans  formed  a  separate  body  under  their  own 
leaders,  while  the  Thracian^  and  Lucanians  adhered 
to  Spwtacus.  The  former  were  defested ;  but 
SfmrtaniB  slulfiiUy  covered  tlieir  retreat,  and  eoc* 
cessfully  defeated  the  two  consuls.    Flushed  with 

'  success,  his  followers  demanded  to  Ite  led  against 

iRoaei  and  the  dtj  trembled  before  the  cervile 
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forces.    In  this  crisis,  Licinius  Crassns,  who  was 

afterwards  a  triumvir,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  His  lieutenant,  Mummius,  whom  he  des- 
patdied  irith  two  legions  to  wateh  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  waa  defeated  by  a  superior  forrr,  and 
slain.  CraosuB,  after  iiaving  made  an  example  of 
tfie  defeated  l^ions,  by  evecatifig  every  tenth  man, 
surrounded  Spartacus,  near  Rhegium,  with  a  ditch 
six  miles  in  length.  Spartacus  broke  through  the 
ettenjr  hf  night ;  but  (JrasnuN,  wilo  did  not  doubt 
that  he  would  march  upon  K(  :dc.  parmted  htm,  and 
defeated  a  considerable  purl  ut  his  forces,  who  had 
■tMndoned  their  general  from  dtttflbclion.  Spar- 
tacus now  retreated,  but  bis  followers  compelled  him 
to  lead  them  against  the  Romans.  His  soldiers 
fought  with  a  courage  deserving  success;  but  they 
were  overcome,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  and  Spar- 
taevw  IriniMlf  ftU  fighting  on  his  knees,  upon  a  heap 
(tf  Ills  slain enemicH.  According  to  the  Roman  state- 
ments, 60,000  rebels  £eU  in  this  battle,  tiuoo  were 
made  priaoiMri^  and  emdded  on  the  Appian  way. 
A  con!<iderable  number  escajied,  and  continaad  the 
war,  but  were  finally  destroyed  by  Porapey. 

SPKLMAN,  SIR  H£NRY,  a  celebrated  English 
antiquary  and  philologist,  bom  in  1562.  He  was 
•eot  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bfidga,  and  entered  as  a  law  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  but  he  seems  to  have  paid  but  little  attention 
to  legal  science  at  this  {>eriod,  and  within  three  years 
be  settled  on  his  estate  in  the  country.  At  length 
ambanraaamanta,  partly  arising  from  a  numerous 
fiunily,  aronaed  him  to  the  exertion  of  his  talenta. 
lie  went  to  Ireland  in  160",  as  member  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  for  settling  the  titles  to  lands  and 
Danon  in  that  kingdom ;  and  he  was  aftarwards 
employed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  exaction 
of  fees  by  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  On 
tiiis  occasion  he  draw  up  bis  treatise  "  De  Sepultura," 
in  which  he  dfTnnTT^tmted  the  flagrant  abuses  which 
had  occurred  to  his  notice.  His  services  were  rewarded 
with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1612  he  settled 
in  London,  devoting  his  leisnre  to  the  study  of  ju- 
ridical antiquities  of  his  native  country.  Having  pur- 
chased the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  two  sup- 
pressed monasteries,  and  meeting  with  obstacles  to 
the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  property,  he  began  to  en- 
tertain  scruples  of  conscience  relative  to  the  alienatirjn 
of  church  lands,  and  wrote  on  the  subject  bis  work 
astttled  **  De  Nrni  Temerandit  Eeeleaus.*'  On  the 

revi'i  il  of  the  society  of  rinliij iiiries  in  l6l  1,  Sir  H. 
Spelman  became  a  member,  and  produced  a  discourse 
coneeming  the  original  of  the  four  law.temia  of  the 
yfar.  In  his  researches  into  legal  archaeology,  he 
found  it  necesMry  to  study  tbe  Saxon  language; 
and  this  led  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work,  tbe 
"  ArchfTfilotriral  Glossary."  He  printed  a  specimen 
in  lC2i,  and  in  1G-2G  appeared  the  first  part,  entitle<l 
"ArchsBologus  in  ModumGlossarii  ad  Rem  Antiquam 
Poateriorem."  Be  f  ore  h  e  had  completed  the  glossary 
be  engaged  in  preprin^f  a  history  of  English  coun- 
cils, of  which  the  hrst  part,  to  the  Norman  conquest, 
appeared  in  l6:i9 ;  and  two  additional  volumes  were 
aoosequently  published,  partly  from  the  papers  of 
Spelman,  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  In  1639,  likewise, 
appeared  his  last  work,  entitled  tbe  "History  of 
Tenures  by  Knigbt'a  Service  in  fogland."  His 
death  took  i-bco  in  1641,  and  his  body  was  interred 
in  Westmiusier  Abbey.  Besides  the  works  already 
nolicad,  Iw  WM  dw  antfaor  of  ■  "  Hiafeoiyof  th«  Civil 
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Affidraoftha  Kingdom  from  tlw  OanqMrttsAi 

Grant  of  Magna  Charta  "  A  lYeatise  concesof 
Tithes,"  a  "  Hiatoiy  of  Sacrilege,"  "  Aspilopa  f  it 
SPBBD,  JOHN,  an  Englisb  antiqnarr.  wbo  vm 
born  in  ("Ix  shiri*  nhnut  1555,  and  was  hroa|{ht uj 
to  the  business  of  a  tailor.  He  became  am«nberu 
the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors  in  Lood-as,  ii 
which  situation  he  was  noticed  by  Sir  Fulk  Gftrl*, 
who  ^nabled  him  to  lead's  hisi  mechaoical  em^- 
ment  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  £n|^  h» 
tory  and  nnti({uitie».  His  first  work  was  atM 
"  The  Theatre  of  the  Emj»ire  of  Great  Britain  "  Tb 
was  followed  by  bis  "  History  of  Great  Britain snt: 
tbe  Conquest  of  the  Romana,  Sasons*  Baatt,  aid 
Normans,"  &e.  He  waaaliodieaiilhar«C*'A€lNt 
of  Witnessen  oi>|tha Ganadogwa  of  flcriptmi:*  fit 
died  in  1629. 


SPENCE,  JOSEPH,  an  Cngliah  criiir,  wb  » 

born  in  l6l)S,  and  receive  !  his  education  at  Oif  "l 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  I'^il  «|*})an^ 
hia  **  Eaaay  on  Pope*a  TVanslation  of  the  OdjiHf.' 
which  led  to  an  intimate  friendship  wiil  '."re  {«t 
In  1728  be  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  at  Otfeni, 
and  be  afterwards  travelled  abroad  with  the  nrict 
LinrolTi  On  his  return,  he  obtained  a  Imsf  a 
Buckinghamshire,  and  m  1754  wa«  proaiaatl »« 
prebendal  stall  in  Durham  cathedral.  Aftti  w 
death  of  hi^  friend  Mr.  Rudge,  in  1/63,  be  xmM 
much  with  the  widow  of  that  gentleman.  wteaMir 
spent  the  summer  months  at  Weybridgr.,  in 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  August.  IM  ^ 
Spence  was  found  by  a  aerrant  lying  «Mi  las  fat » 
a  shallow  piece  of  water,  into  which  it  appeaffi  tic 
he  bad  fiiUen,  and,  being  tmabie  to  extricate  Iubk^ 
he  waa  unfortiuiately  drowned.    Hia  priarip^ 

i>  entitled  Polymetis,  or  an  F.nqtnry  into  the  Ac«; 
ment  between  tbe  A^'urks  of  tbe  Romaa  Fseis  ^ 
tbe  RaHUina  of  Ancient  ArtisU." 

SPENSER,  EDMUND,  a  ct  lehmted  EDgV-^kp* 
who  was  born  »n  London,  near  itje  I'tiWEf.  ibt* 
1553.    It  is  not  known  where  he  received  --^ 
education,  but  he  was  admitted  as  a  ^n^^ 
broke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1569,  sua  (*rs*i«'r 
M.  A.  in  1576.   On  leavmg  tht  nmvcrsity,  bsw« 
up  his  residence  with  some  relatioiis  in  the  w™  * 
England,  probably  as  a  tutor, where  he  «nsoc«*o? 
wooed  a  lady,  whom  be  records  in  his  *' 
Calendar,"  under  the  name  of  BosaiiWH 
his  first  publication,  and  appanad  in  1*?^^ 
year  preceding  he  had  been  advised  b) 
Gabriel  Harvey  to  remove  to  London,  wbca* 
intnidnead  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  fa  l- 
cated the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar  "    In  liWO 
companied  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  lord  UenweBt  4 
Ireland,  as  hia  secretary.    He  returned.  » J^- 
with  Lord  Grey,  who,  in  conjunction  v.idi  ^^*fl 
of  Leicester  and  Sir  i'hthp  Sidaey,  procsrui  »j 
biBfinlfiM^agnolof  a08#  — ^— - 
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Cork,  out  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  the  earl  of  Dt»- 


lie  was  obliged  to  become  resident.  He  accordingly 
Axed  his  residence  at  Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  a'vieir  of  which  is  given  in  the  above  en- 
graving, where  he  was  visited  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  became  biii  patron  in  lieu  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
then  deceased,  and  whom  he  celebrates  under  the 
title  of  *'  The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean."  He  was  then 
engaged  in  the  comj)osition  of  "  The  Faery  Queen," 
of  which  he  had  wnt(en  the  first  three  books.  With 
these  he  accompanied  Raleip^b,  the  next  year,  to 
England,  where  they  were  published,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Queen  Elisabeth  and  an  introductory  letter 
to  Raleigh,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  poem. 
Raleigh  also  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  queen, 
who  rewarded  his  poetry  and  dedication  with  a 
pension  of  50/.  per  annum.  In  1591  he  returned 
to  Inland ;  and,  tbe  succeeding  year,  his  rising  re- 

iiutation  induced  hl^^  bookseller  to  collect  and  print 
lis  smaller  poems.  He  then  passed  an  intenrsl  of 
two  or  three  years  in  Irelattd,  where,  hi  1594,  he 
married,  being  then  in  his  forty-first  year.  His 
happiness  was  disquieted  by  the  disturbances  ex- 
cited by  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  were  probably 
the  cau.se  of  his  revisiting  England  the  following 
vear.  Here  he  printed  some  poems,  and  drew  up 
Ilia  view  of  the  state  of  Irelaind ;  which,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  supposed,  of  the  severity  of  some  of  its 
suggestions,  lay  in  MS.  until  printed,  in  1633,  by 
Sir  James  Ware,  who  bestows  much  anplause  on 
the  information  and  judgment  displayed  in  it.  In 
1596  he  pubUshed  a  new  edition  of  his  "Faery 
Queen,"  with  three  additional  books.  Of  the  re- 
maining six,  which  were  to  complete  the  original 
design,  two  imperfect  cantos  "  Of  Mutabilitie"  only 
bave  been  recovered,  which  were  introduced  into  the 
folio  edition  of  1C09,  as  a  part  of  the  last  book, 
entitled  **The  Legend  of  Conttaney."  There  has 
been  much  controversy  in  respect  to  the  presumed 
loss  of  the  remainder  of  the  six  books  on  the  poet's 
flight  lirom  Irdud;  themotl  prohaUe  eooenuion 
from  the  investigation  is,  that  they  were  never 
tinished,  but  that  some  parts  of  them  were  lost  on 
that  melancholy  occasion. 

In  1597  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and,  in  Septem- 
ber 159^,  was  recommended  to  the  sheriff  of  Cork. 
The  rebellion  of  Tyrone,  lioiMfer,  look  place  in 
( )ctol)€r,  and  with  such  fury  as  to  compel  Spenser 
and  his  family  to  quit  Kilcolman  in  so  much  con- 
fusion that  an  infant  child  was  left  behind,  and 
burnt  witli  bit  hotue.  The  nnfortimaH  port  airiyed 


in  England  with  a  heart  broken  by  these  misfor* 
toaee,  and  died  the  l6th  of  the  following  January, 
1599.  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  as- 
berti-d  that  he  terminated  his  Ufe  in  great  distress } 
but  it  has  been  contended  that  the  poverty  frfenoJ  to 
by  Camden  and  several  of  his  poetical  contempo- 
raries, applies  rather  to  bis  loss  of  property  gene- 
rally than  to  absolute  persraal  suffering.  Tm  in* 
ference  seems  the  more  probable  as  be  was  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  expense  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who  would  scarcely  have  allowed 
the  man  to  starve  whom  he  thiie  honoured.  A 
monument  was  afterwards  erected  over  his  remains 
l»y  tlic  cile!)rated  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset.  Of 
ttie  personal  character  of  Suenser  there  ie  no  dired 
testimony ;  but  the  ftiendshipe  which  he  formed  are 
favoiiraljle  to  its  respectabihty,  which  is  also  to  bo 
implietl  from  the  purity,  devotion,  and  exalted  mo- 
rality of  hit  wiitmge.  Ndther,  although  he  peid 
asaiauoua  court  to  the  great,  was  he  guilty  of  the 
mean  adulation  so  common  in  his  time,  except,  in- 
deed, to  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  whom,  both  as  a 
sovereign  and  a  woman,  it  was  levied  as  a  kind  of 
tax.  As  a  poet,  although  his  minor  works  contain 
many  beauties,  Spenser  will  be  jnd||Bd  chiefly  from 
the  "  Faery  Queen,"  the  predominant  excellencies  of 
which  are  imagery,  feeUng,  and  melody  of  versifica- 
tion. With  all  its  defects,  it  furnishes  admirablo 
examples  of  the  noblest  graces  of  poetry,  subUmity, 
pathos,  unrivalled  fertility  of  conception,  and  ex- 
quisite vividness  of  description.  Its  great  length 
and  want  of  interest,  as  a  fable,  added  to  the  real 
and  affected  obsoleteness  of  the  language,  may,  in- 
deed, deter  readers  in  general  from  a  complete  [pe- 
rusal i  but  it  will  always  be  resorted  to  by  the  geniune 
lovers  of  poetry  as  a  rich  fllore>hoase  of  inventhm. 
The  stanza  which  Spenser  has  adopted  in  the  "  Faery 
Queen"  is  usually  called  the  Spenserian,  either  be- 
eanae  he  Inventaa  it,  or  was  the  first  to  apply  it  to 
extensive  use.  It  consists  of  a  strophe  of  eight  de- 
casyllabic verses,  and  an  Alexandrine,  and  has  a 
three-fold  rhyme— the  first  and  third  verses  forming 
one,  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  another, 
and  the  8i.xth,  eighth,  and  ninth,  the  third.  It  ia 
susceptible  of  great  variety  of  expression,  and  admito 
equally  of  the  most  different  kinds  of  comjKJsition— 
the  droll  or  pathetic,  descriptive  or  sentimental,  ten- 
der or  satirical. 

STANHOPE,  CHARLES,  the  third  carl,  was 
bom  in  1753.  He  received  the  early  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Eton,  and  finished  it  at  Geneva,  where  his 
genius  led  him  to  pay  a  close  attention  to  mathe- 
matics ;  and  such  was  his  progress  that  he  obtained 
a  prir.e  from  the  society  of  Stockholm  for  a  memoir 
on  the  pendulum.  In  1774  he  atood  candidate  for 
Weatminster  without  success,  but  was  introduced 
by  the  earl  of  Sliclbume  into  p'»rliainent  as  a  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Wycombe,  which  he  repre- 
aenled  nntil  178tf.  when  the  death  of  hie  lather  called 
him  to  the  house  of  peers.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
English  politicians  who  regarded  with  pleasure  the 
dawnof  theFrendiroviohttion;  bat,  what  waa  mneh 
more  extraordinary  in  a  peer  by  birth,  he  openly 
avowed  repubhcan  sentiments,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
lay  by  the  external  omamanta  of  the  pasrago.  Ho 
was  also  a  frequent  speaker  against  the  war ;  and, 
although  siogtuar  in  many  of  his  opinions,  a  strong 
vein  of  sense  and  humour  often  fulified  his  state- 
ments of  peculiar  viem.  Am  n  nan  of  acienca  ho 
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ranked  high,  both  aa  an  inventor  and  patron,  and, 
among  other  things,  was  the  author  of  a  method  for 
aeearing  buildings  from  Bre,  an  arithmetical  machine, 
a  new  printing  press,  a  monochord  for  tuning  musical 
instruments,  and  a  vessel  to  sail  against  wind  and 
tide.  He  was  twice  married ;  first,  to  Lady  Hester 
Pitt,  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham,  by  whom 
he  had  three  daughters ;  and,  secondly,  to  Miss 
Grenville,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  'Iliis  scien- 
tific, ingenious,  but  eccentric  nobleman  published 
several  phiioHophical  and  a  few  political  tracts.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1816. 

STAUNTON,  SIR  GEORGE  THOMAS, 
B.\RT.,  only  son  of  Sir  George  Leonard  Staun- 
ton,  who,  having  only  one  child,  paid  uncommon 
attention  to  his  education,  and  the  youth  was  in- 
troduced to  a  knowledge  both  of  the  dead  and  liv- 
ing languages,  and  of  botany,  chemistry,  &c.,  much 
earlier  than  usual.  He  was  bom  in  1781,  and  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  his  father  was  appoint^ 
to  go  to  China.  Sir  George,  with  his  sun,  mstantly 
aet  off  for  Rome,  where  he  engaged  two  native  Chi- 
nese of  the  Propaganda  to  return  with  them  to  their 
native  country.  From  these  men  young  Staunton, 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  learned  Chinese.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  presented  to  the  emperor,  who,  see- 
ing so  young  a  man  acquainted  witn  his  own  lan- 
guage, looked  on  him  with  surprise  and  made  him 
a  handsome  present.  On  the  return  of  the  embassy 
Sir  George  had  interest  enough  with  the  court  of  di- 
rectors to  get  his  son  appointed  a  writer  in  the  fac- 
tory at  Cnnton  and  Mnr.io,  for  which  ynung  Mr. 
Staunton  embarked,  and  resided  there  many  years. 
During  that  period  he  translated  into  the  Chinese 
language  "The  History  and  Progretis  of  Vaccina- 
tion," which  practice  had  been  successfully  diffused 
through  that  empire.  The  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
nese language  it  had  been  supposed  would  produce 
to  young  Staunton  groat  pecuniary  advantages;  but 
it  was  with  didiculty  the  court  of  directors  could  be 
induced  to  add  500/.  to  his  salary  as  secretary  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Sir  George  published  m  1810 
"  The  Fundamental  Laws  and  Penal  ('ode  of  China, 
with  an  Appendix  and  Notes."  He  had  risen  almost 
to  the  head  of  the  Chinese  factory  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and  then  determined  not  to  go  any  more 
to  China. 

STERNE,  LAWRENCE,  a  talented  and  original 
writer,  who  was  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
and  bom  atClonmell,  in  Ireland,  in  November  1713. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  llali- 
fax,  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambritlge 
and  studied  for  the  church.  He  took  his  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  \7  U),  before  which  he  was  advanced,  and 
by  the  interest  of  Dr.  Steme,  his  uncle,  a  prebendary 
of  Durham,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Sutton,  a  pre- 
bend of  York,  and  subsequently,  by  the  interest  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1741,  the  living  of  Stil- 
lington,  at  which,  and  at  Sutton,  he  performed  the 
clerical  duties  for  nearly  twenty  years.  During  this 
period  he  api>ear8  to  have  amused  himself  with  l^ks, 

Eainting,  music,  and  shooting,  but  was  little  known 
eyond  his  vicinity,  the  only  production  of  his  pen 
being  his  humorous  satire  upon  a  greedy  church 
digniury  of  York,  entitled  "  The  History  of  a  Watch 
Coat."  In  1759  following  appeared  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  celebrated  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  which 
drew  upon  him  praise  and  censure  of  every  kind, 
and  became  so  popular  that  a  bookseller  engaged  for 


its  continuance  on  very  lucrative  tennt.  Accori- 
ingly  a  third  and  fourth  volume  appeared  ia  17(1.  i 
fifth  and  sixth  in  1762,  a  seventh  and  eighth  is  \7U, 
and  a  ninth,  singly,  in  1 766.  If,  in  the  groand-vort 
of  this  extraordinary  production,  a  resembluct  mr 
be  traced  to  the  ridicule  of  pedantry  and  faiie  phut, 
eophy  in  Scriblerus,  the  style  and  filling  up  in 
chiefly  his  o^vn,  although  he  borrowed  entire  pt«2a 
from  Barton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  tie 
works  of  Bishop  Hall  and  others.  In  1766  bepr> 
duced  his  "  Sentimental  Journey."  which,  by  ico- 
her  of  pathetic  incident*  and  vivid  strokes  of  naticsi 
and  characteristic  delineation,  ii  rendered  i  itiMtf 
entertaining,  and  acquired  a  more  general  irpotMai 
than  even  its  predecessor.  In  1760  appeared  m 
volumes  of  "  Sermons  of  Mr.  Yorick,"  to  rkrk  b 
added  two  additional  volumes  in  1766  with  hacn 
name.  He  died  of  pulmonary  consumption  io  Matk 
1 768,  leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter.  TbthOff, 
who  was  married  to  a  French  gentleman,  pnbiiihadi 
collection  of  her  father's  letters  in  three  rotaBA 
12mo,  to  which  were  prefixed  roemoin  of  hii  fcfc 
and  family.  In  the  same  year  an  anon)-moiM  tiut 
published  "  Letters  between  Yorick  and  Elna," 
were  regarded  as  the  authentic  correspoodeuft  a  i 
strain  of  high  sentimental  friendship  between  Sa« 
and  Mrs.  Draper,  an  accomplished  East  ladiaaiidf. 
The  favourite  summer  residence  of  this  a 
Bombay  is  depicted  beneath.  His  pnvate  chmcfer 
was  by  no  means  honourable  to  his  genius,  aiirb^ 
another  proof  that  the  power  of  expressing  lad  re- 
ceiving strong  feelings  by  no  means  implien  tint 
will  influence  the  conduct. 


1«P 


STEELE.  SIR  RICHARD.— This 
was  liorn  at  Dublin  in  1671,  of  a  fauailf 
Ush  extraction.    He  was  ediicatad  at  <ii»X|y 
House,  whence  he  removed  to  Oxford. 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  (a  Mf*' 
unusual  at  that  time  with  needy  young  mmdf^ 
connexions)  for  some  time  rode  as  a  pritaieB*'?* 
in  the  dragoon  guards.    His  frank  and 
temper,  however,  soon  gained  him  frieads,  tti^ 
obtained  an  ensigncy  in  the  foot  guards.  Bdlf* 
into  many  irregularities,  be  drew  up  andpAl*"' 
Uttle  treatise  as  a  testimony  against  hixnse^*^ 
"The  Christian  Hero,"  the  seriousness 
cited  much  ridicule  among  his  compansoM. 
duct  falling  far  short  of  his  theory.   For  ^l'**'^ 
as  he  himself  observed,  to  enliven  his  eli«>^" 
wrote  his  first  comedy,  entitled  "  The  Fu«b»  • 


STEBVKNS.  GEORGE- 

Srief  k-la-mode,"  which  was  acted  in  1702  with  con- 
iiderable  success.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Uidiion*  htt  was  appointed,  in  tb«  bcgiiuiuis  of  the 
tign  of  Anne,  to  the  post  of  writer  to  **  He  London 
jazette."  IIIh  comedy  of  "The  Tender  Husband" 
ippeared  in  1703,  and  his  "Lying  Lover"  in  1704. 
n  1709  he  bef^  the  periodical  paper  eo  celebrated 
inder  the  title  of  "  'Hie  Taller,"  which  included  a 
>uruon  of  the  information  of  a  common  newiuaper, 
tut,  in  neiiMn  of  hmnour,  end  vivacity  and  urnaity 
tf  tone,  was  not,  perhaps,  exceeded  by  the  most  ce- 
ebrated  of  its  luccessora.  As  it  sided  with  the  ex- 
■tiiig  miaieliy,  «d  «m  extennvelf  cireuli^,  its 
irojector  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiBiioners  of 
he  stamp  duties.  In  1711  "  The  Tatler"  was  suc- 
:eeded  by  the  still  more  celebrated  "  Spectator,"  in 
vbich  the  Maiituioe  of  Addison  and  other  eminent 
vrilen  WM  more  remlar  tlinn  in  ito  predeeessor,  al- 
houjfh  Steele,  as  bek)re,  supported  the  chief  burden, 
rhe  "  Spectator"  terminating,  he  commenced  "  The 
SttMAm"  in  1713,  and  ueo  prodaeed  n  pofitical 
)eriodical,  called  "The  Englishman,"  with  several 
tther  political  pieces  of  temporary  celebrity.  His 
tbject  was  mow  to  obuin  a  seat  in  parliament,  for 
vbich  purpose  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  stamp 
»ffic«  and  a  pension.  He  was  accordingly  elected 
br  Stockbridge,  but  was  soon  after  expelled  the 
louse  for  an  alleged  libel  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Englishman,"  and  in  another  paper  called  "The 
i^risis."  His  expulsion  being  purely  the  result  of 
ainisterial  resentment,  he  regained  favour  on  the 
lecession  of  George  I.,  and  received  the  appoint- 
nents  of  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  and  governor 
>f  the  king's  comedians,  and  was  knighted.  He 
Ano  again  enteivd  the  booie  of  eomnooi  m  ntnher 
br  Horoughbndge,  and  received  60CML  ikwi  Sir  Ro- 
>ert  Walpole  for  special  services. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  I7l5  he 
vas  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  for- 
eited  estates  in  Scotland,  when  he  busied  himself  in 
m  abortive  scheme  for  a  union  l)ctween  the  churches 
if  England  and  Scotland.  Devoid  of  all  prudential 
.tteotion  to  economy,  although  he  married  two  mves 
iQCCOMVdjr  with  respecuble  fortonee,  lit  was  uni- 
brmly  eraharrassed  in  his  circumstaneee.  Always 
Dgaged  in  some  scheme  or  other,  few  or  none  of 


hich  succeeded,  he  wasted  bis  reg\dar  income  in  the 
■tieipationof  n  greater,  until  absolute  distress  was 
If  consequence.  A  scheme  for  bringing  fish  to 
>arket  alive,  in  uarticalar,  involved  him  in  much 
inbttftMiiMiilr  wnkh  WM  iMigiitnMd  hf  the  loM 


-STEWART,  DUGALD.  "  975 

his  theaUtcal  patent,  in  consequence  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  peerage  bill.  He  appealed  to  the  public 
in  a  paper  called  "  TheHieetre,"  and  in  1720  honour- 
ably distinguished  luMdf  aipnnst  the  celebrated 
South  Sea  scheme.  Ha  was  restored  the  following 
year  to  his  authority  over  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and 
soon  after  wrote  his  comedy  of  *'  The  Ooneeiona 
Lovers,"  on  a  hint  from  Terence,  first  acted  in  1722, 
and  dedicated  to  the  king,  who  rewarded  the  author 
with  500/.  His  pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  in- 
creasing, he  retired  to  a  seat  in  Wales,  where  a  para- 
lytic stroke  impaired  his  understanding,  and  finally 
termfawlod  Ub  fib  io  17S9. 


STEEVENS,  GEORGE,  a  dramatic  critic  and 
biographer,  who  was  burn  at  Stepney,  where  his  fa- 
ther, an  East  India  director,  resided,  and  received 
his  education  at  Cambridge.  In  1766  he  published 
twenty  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  notes.  The 
Hkill  which  he  displayed  as  a  commentator  induced 
Dr.  Johnaon  to  take  liim  as  his  coadjutor  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  worica  of  the  great  dramatiet.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Shakspeare  of  Johnson  and  Steevens 
appeared  in  1785 ;  and  in  1793  Mr.  Steevens  pro- 
duced an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  eaow 
work,  in  fifteen  volumes.  He  was  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  Nichols's  "  Biographical  Anecdotes  of 
Hogarth;"  and  he  also  assisted  in  the  "  Biographia 
Dramatica."  Uia  death. toolt  pJaca  at  Hampatead 
in  1800. 

STEWART,  DUGALD.— This  leanad  Seottiab 

writer  was  born  in  1753,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerHily  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  educated  at  the 
high  school,  and  admitted,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  aa 
a  student  in  the  collie,  under  fhe  tuition  of  Dr. 
Blair  and  Pr.  Ferguson.  Such  was  the  progress  he 
made  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  be  was  appointed 
to  read  lectures  for  hia  ftfther,  wiiidi  he  continued 
to  do  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1780  he  received 
a  number  of  pupils  into  his  bouse,  and  in  1783  visited 
the  continent  in  company  with  the  marauis  of  Lo* 
thian.  When  Dr.  Ferguson  was  sent  to  North  Ame- 
rica on  a  mission.  Mr.  Stewart  taught  his  class  in 
moral  philosophy  during  his  absence;  and  in  1785, 
when  the  professor  resigned,  Mr.  Stewart  was  chosen 
to  fill  his  chair,  in  which  he  continued  many  yeara 
with  great  reputation.  His  "  Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind,"  was  succeeded  by 
"  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the  Uae  of  Stu- 
dents;" Dr.  Adam  Smith's  "Essays  on  Philoso- 
phical Subjects,  with  an  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  the  Atithor;**  *'Aii  Account  of  the  lift 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Robertson;"  "An  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid."  The 
memoirs  of  Smith,  Krid,  and  Robertson  were  after- 
wards  collected  into  one  volume,  with  additional 
notes.  In  the  election  of  a  mathematical  professor 
of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  Mr*  Stewart  was  re- 
flected on  for  his  conduct  to  the  successful  candidate, 
and  he  therefore  pubUsbed  a  statement  of  facts  rela- 
tifttothataketioB.  In  1794ha4gBilllfiok«]nlll- 
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STILLINGFLEET.  EDWARD  STRABO. 


bar  of  papiU  mdcr  hif  care;  ud,  bondM  adding  a 

course  of  leoturea  on  political  economy  to  the  usual 
courses  of  hia  chair,  he  repeatedly  supplied  the  place 
of  his  collMguas  in  case  of  illness  or  absence.  In 
1606  he  accompaaied  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Latider- 
dale,  on  his  mission  to  Pans,  and  in  ISK)  relinciuinhed 
bia  professorship, and  retired  to  Kinneil  House,  ai)out 
tvmt^  inilea  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued 
to  reatde  till  hit  death,  which  took  place  in  June 
1838.  His  publications  subsequently  to  his  removal 
were  philosophical  essays;  "Dissertation  on  the 
Ptogreaa  of  MeUphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy." 

Erefixed  to  the  8uji{)lL[utiit  to  the  *'  F^ncyclopaedia 
Iritannica;"  a  second  volume  of  "The  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,"  mth  a  eanUmiAluni;  and  **The 
rhiloso}>hy  of  the  Actire  and  Mocd  Powani,''  vblch 
appeared  in  1625. 


STILLINGFLEET,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  born  in  l635,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  St.  John's  collepe,  Cauihridge, 
where  be  was  elected,  in  lGr>3,  to  the  first  fellowship 
tiiat  became  vacant  after  he  had  taken  his  badieloPe 
degree.  His  chief  work,  "  Ori^ines  Sacrsp,  or  a 
Rational  Account  of  Natural  and  iievealed  Religion," 
it  eateemed  for  the  erudition  which  it  displavs.  It 
wan  followed  by  a  treatise  "  On  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  Protestantism."  Having  distinguisned  himself  by 
tho  proBoinent  part  which  ne  took  previous  to  the 
revolution,  against  the  establishment  of  the  Romish 
church  in  England,  he  was  elevated  to  thetee  of  Wor> 
ceater  by  William  III.  Besides  the  writings  enu- 
BierMedt  he  was  the  author  of  an  appendix  to  Tillot- 
■oii't'*Rtdeof  Faith,"  "TheUnreaaonableneaa  of  Sepa. 
ration,"  and  "  Origines  Kritannica;,  or  Antiquitits  of 
the  Churches  in  Britain."  A  short  time  before  his 
deatb,  Bidiop  StiUfngfieet  engaged  in  a  controveny 
with  Locke,  rci^pecting  some  part  of  that  phlloso 
pber'a  writings,  which  he  conceived  had  a  leaning 
towards  materialism.  His  death  took  place  in  1699. 
His  works  have  been  collected  and  publiahed  eot^ 
in  aix  folio  volumes. 

STOW,  JOHN,  an  Bngfiah  historian  and  anti 
quary,  who  was  bom  about  1525  in  London.  His 
father,  a  tailor,  brought  him  up  to  his  own  business  ; 
but  bb  mind  early  took  a  bent  tou  anls  antiquarian 
researches.  About  the  year  1560  he  formed  the 
design  of  coronosing  the  annals  of  English  history, 
for  the  completion  of  which  he  quitted  his  trade. 
For  the  purpose  of  examining  records,  chartera,  and 
other  documents,  he  travelled  on  foot' to  several  public 
establishments,  and  purchased  old  books,  manu- 
acripta,  and  parchments,  until  he  had  made  a  valuable 
eoHeetion.  Being  thought  to  be  favourable  to  the 
ancient  religion,  an  information  was  laid  against  him 
in  1 568,  as  a  suspicious  person,  who  possessed  many 
dangeroua  booica.  The  biabop  of  London  accordingly 
ordered  an  investigation  of  his  study,  in  which,  of 
course,  were  found  many  popish  books  amongst  the 
rest ;  but  the  reaolt  baa  not  been  recorded.  Two  years 
afterwards,  an  unnatural  brother,  having  defrauded 
him  of  his  goods,  6ou({ht  to  take  away  his  life  by 
preferring  140  articles  against  bim,  before  the  ec- 
cle^^ia'vtical  commission  ;  but  he  was  acquitted.  He 
had  previously  printed  his  first  work,  entitled  "  A 


Samoarie  of  the  Bnglyabe  Chranieki,*'  oaa^  it 

the  instance  of  Dtidiey,  afterwards  earl  of  LncHMr, 
which  was  published  in  1565,  and  aftenncdi  eoai 
tinued  by  Bdmond  Howee,  who  prialal  smal 

editions. 

He  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  secood 
edition  of  HoUnshead  in  1587,  and  gave  correctioM 
and  notes  to  two  editions  of  Chaucer.   .\t length,  .n 
1598,  appeared  his  "  .Survt-y  of  London,"  liie 
on  which  ha  bad  been  so  long  employed,  and  wiick 
came  to  a  second  edition  during  his  hfeiime.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  pubUsb  his  large  chroaidt  <r 
history  of  England,  but  lived  only  to  print  an almnrt 
of  it,  entitled  "Flores  ilistoriarum,  or  Aiuuli«Hi|> 
land."   From  his  papers  Howes  published  i 
volume,  entitletl  "Stow's  Cluonicle,"  which  doMwt. 
however,  contain  the  whole  of  the  larger  vorkviuck 
be  bad  left  traneeribed  for  die  press,  aod  vUdi  ii 
said  to  have  fallen  into  the  posst  sHion  of  SirSjinoed' 
Dewes.   A  license  was  granted  him  by  Jame*  l 
repair  to  ehnrehee  or  otner  plaeea,  tonceirctbeda- 
ritable  benevolence  of  well-disposed  people,"  in  ^ 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.    He  died,  afiutid 
by  poverty  and  diseaae,  in  1605,  at  theageofcigktf. 
"  Stow's  Survey"  has  run  through  sir  «iiUoM,tla 
last  in  1754,  with  considerable  additions,  sad  a  cot- 
tinuation  of  the  oiefui  liata. 


STR.\BO,  a  distinguished  Greek  geogrtiJKr*^ 
was  bom  at  Amasia,  in  Cappadocia*  about  A  !)• 
studied  rb^ric  and  the  AnctoteUan  phileeiiftf.^ 
afterwards  embraced  the  stoic  doctrineik 
veiled  through  Greece,  Italy,  Kgypt,  aod  Aaa 
deavouring  to  obtwn  the  nnel  aeeniMe  lafeo*^ 
in  'rcpard  to  the  geography,  Rtatistics,  anil  jwaa* 
conditions  of  the  countries  which  1m  visiMi-  ^ 
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STRAFFORD.  SIR  THOMAS  WK 

tiina  of  hia  death  i«  unknoivn.  His  great  geogra- 
phical work,  in  wreBtwn  boofct,  nuitaiin  a  fnll 

account  of  the  manncra  and  governments  of  different 
people  :  hit  materials  were  derived  from  his  own 
observations  and  inquiiies,  or  from  the  geographical 
works  of  Hecatarus,  Artemiilorus,  Eudoxiiis,  and 
Erato«tbeneB,  now  lost,  and  the  writings  of  histo- 
rians and  poets.    His  wurk     invaluahle  to  us 

SrrRAFFORD,  SIR  THOMAS  WEN  I  WORTH, 
EARL  OF,  an  eminent  English  statesman,  who  was 
born  in  I^ondon  in  1593,  and  entered  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge.  After  leaving  the  university  he 
tnvelledl,  and  on  his  return  reeeired  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  d' ath  uf  lii^  father  in  IGU  gave 
bun  poMeasion  of  a  large  fortune ;  and  he  was  soon 
after  appoinled  eu$tM  rotviornm  of  the  west  riding 
of  Yorkshire,  in  lieu  of  Sir  John  Saville.  In  1622  he 
loit  his  first  wife,  of  the  noble  l^mUv  of  Clifford, 
and  in  1625  married  Arabella,  eeeona  danghter  of 
l-fo11r=<,  earl  of  Clare.  On  the  convening  of  the  new 
pariiaTnent,  in  the  6ame  year,  he  was  one  of  the  six 
popular  members  who  were  prevented  serving  their 
conntr^r  in  that  assembly  by  heing  appointed  slierifi's 
for  their  respective  cuuntica.  He  ttuhiatlted  to  this 
arbitrary  act  in  silence ;  and  soon  after  the  duke  <d 
Buckingham,  alarmed  at  the  meaenres  taken  against 
him  in  parliament,  made  him  orerturss  which  proved 
ineflfectual,  and  the  favourite  revenged  himself  by 
obliging  htm  to  reatore  hia  office  of  autos  roiuionm 
to  Sir  John  Saville. 

As  he  hid  now  proved  the  strength  of  his  abili- 
ties, high  terms  were  offered  him  by  the  court,  which 
he  finally  accepted ;  and  in  ItSM  he  was  mated 
Baron  W  entworth,  and  some  montha  afterwards  a 
viscount  and  privy  couni^ellor,  and,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Serope,  nominated  president  of  the 
north.    Thr  nssammation  of  Buckingham  soon  after 
freed  him  from  a  powerful  enemy  at  court,  and  he 
became  so  influential  in  the  king's  eonneils  that  his 
powers  in  the  four  northern  counties,  over  wliieh  he 
presided,  became  enormous;  and  his  commission 
contained  fifty-eight  instructions,  of  which  scarcely 
one  did  not  exceed  or  violate  the  common  law. 
Having  assidvoutlv  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  lie  was  seketed  by  tliat  prelate 
to  proceed  to  Ireland  as  lord  deputy  in  1632.  He 
grmdir  improved  the  state  of  the  conntrf  ,  both  as 
regarded  law,  revenue,  and  trade  (the  manufacture 
of  linen  being  of  his  own  creatioti) ;  but  at  the  same 
tioM  nothing eould  be  more  arbitrary  than  his  system 
of  govemmen*.  it  beins?  his  l)oast  that  he  hn.d  ren- 
dered the  king  a.s  ah«olute  in  Ireland  "  as  any  prince 
HI  the  whole  world  could  be."   On  the  first  symp- 
torn?  of  resistance  to  the  royal  authority  hf  c'>nn- 
selled  the  strongest  measures;  and  after  the  failure 
of  the  king's  first  expedition  against  Scotland  he 
was  sent  for  from  Ireland  and  created  earl  ai  Straf- 
ford and  knight  of  the  Garter.   He  returned  with 
the  full  title  of  lord  lltuit  nant,  with  a  view  to  gain 
subsidiea  and  troops,  m  which  be  fuUy  succeedeU ; 
sind,  agun  repairing  to  England,  took  the  command 
in  the  north,  bat  foimd  himself  obliged  to  retire  be- 
fore  the  Scottish  army,  and  retreat  to  York.  Ckiarles 
was  now  by  his  necessities  obliged  to  call  the  long 
paHiarTient ;  on  which  Strafford,  aware  of  the  enmity 
ivlucii  he  bad  inspired  among  the  popular  leaden*, 
wished  to  return  to  his  government ;  hut  the  king, 
iioping  that  his  great  talents  wottld  be  aeniceable, 
Bjookafuy. — Vol.  II. 
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encouraged  him  by  a  solemn  proniue  that  "  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched  by  parlia> 

ment." 

Strafford's  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  The 
very  first  movement  of  the  party  opuosecl  to  arbi- 
trary power  wa«i  to  impeach  him  ol  high  treason, 
with  which  charge  Pym  appeared  at  the  bar  of  tlio 
h.  'He  of  lords  on  the  ISth  of  November,  1640. 
The  article.^  of  impeachitipnt,  at  the  first  nine  in 
number,  were  afterwards  increased  to  twenty-eight, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  convict  him  of  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  As 
in  the  case  of  Laud,  it  was  easy  to  prove  that  he 
acted  as  a  friend  and  promoter  of  arbitrary  raca.sures, 
but  not  to  substantiate  anv  particular  fact  to  justify 
a  capital  charge.  Althoiigh  treated  with  the  extreme 
of  legal  rigour  an  1  rli  tarred  the  assistance  of  counsel, 
bis  own  great  abihties  and  force  of  mind  supuli^ 
every  defleieney;  **And  never  man."  says  Wnite- 
lock,  the  chairman  of  the  impeaching  committee, 
"  acted  such  a  part,  on  such  a  theatre,  with  more 
wisdom,  consistency,  and  eloquence,  or  with  greater 
reason,  judgment,  and  tt-mper"  Flis  defence,  in- 
deed, was  80  strong  that  ilie  original  impeachment 
was  deserted  for  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  a 
bill  of  attainder.  The  bill  passed  oy  a  great  majo- 
rity ;  and  so  great  was  the  animosity  borne  towards 
him  that  the  house  uf  lords  was  mtimidated  into 
compliance.  The  king,  who  had  imprudently  en« 
deavonred  to  atop  the  bill  hy  his  personal  inter- 
ference,  had  not  sufficient  firmness  to  redeem  the 
pledge  of  safety  which  he  had  preriouslv  given,  but 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  Wked  by  a 
letter  from  Straff  rd  himself,  who  urged  him,  for  his 
own  safety,  to  ratify  the  bill.  I'bis  act  has  the  sem- 
blance of  being  truly  beroical;  yet  it  is  proluible 
that  he  did  not  think  that  the  king  would  have  bp«n 
swayed  by  it,  since,  being  assured  of  the  fatal  truth, 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  his  hand  on 
bis  heart,  exclaimed,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes, 
nor  in  the  suns  uf  men;  for  m  them  there  is  no 
salvation."  His  conduct  from  this  time  to  his  exe- 
cution waa  in  the  hishest  decree  composed  and 
noble.  At  the  sa^ora  he  addressed  ttie  people, 
e.Tpressing  entire  resignation  to  his  fate,  and  assert- 
mg  the  good  intention  of  bis  actions,  however  mis- 
represented. He  fell  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  lim  ntcd  by  some,  admired  by  more,  and  leaving 
l^bind  a  memorable,  but  ceruinly  not  an  unspotted 
name.  The  parliament,  not  long  after  his  death, 
mitigated  his  sentence  as  regarded  bis  children  ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  reign  his  attamder  was  reversed. 
He  married  three  times,  and  by  hia  aeeond  wife  left 
an  only  son  and  several  daughters. 

STHU  rr,  JOSElMl.an  Enghsh  antiquary,  who  was 
bom  in  1749,  at  Springfield  in  Essex,  and  was  articled 
to  aa  engraver,  and  obtained  the  gold  and  eilver 
medals  of  the  royal  academy.  He  publiabed  in  1773 
his  work  entitled  "The  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities of  England,"  containing  representations  of 
the  English  momodit  from  Edward  the  Confessor 
to  H  nry  VIII.  This  w.is  followed  by  "  Horda 
Angel  Cynnao,  or  a  Complete  View  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Arms,  Habits,  &c..  of  the  English,  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  times  of  Henry 
VIII.,"  &c.  In  1777  and  17<ai  he  published  a 
'/  Chronicle  of  England,"  which  he  meant  to  extend 
to  six  volumes,  but  drojiped  the  design  for  want  of' 
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encouragement.  His  "  Biofn'^p^ical  Dictionary  of 
Eng^vers"  appeared  in  17B5  and  178G,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, and  his  "  Complete  View  of  the  Dresses  and 
Habits  of  the  People  of  England,"  &c.,  in  1796  and 
1799.  In  1801  he  published  his  last  and  favourite 
work,  entitled  "The  Snorts  and  Pastimes  of  the 
People  of  England."  lie  died  in  London,  in  Octo- 
ber 1802,  aged  fifty-three.  His  raorlest  character 
scarcely  met,  during  his  lifetime,  with  the  encoiu-age- 
ment  it  deserved.  He  left  some  manu.scripts,  from 
which  have  since  been  published  his  "  Queen  Hoo 
Hall,"  a  romance,  and  "  Ancient  Times,"  a  drama; 
also  "The  Test  of  Guilt,  or  Traits  of  Ancient  Super- 
stition," a  dramatic  tale. 

STRYPE,  JOHN,  a  voluminous  contributor  to 
English  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography,  who 
was  bom  in  1643,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
whence  in  1C61  he  was  removed  to  Jesus  college, 
and  afterwards  to  Catharine  hall,  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  M.A.  in  1666,  and,  taking  orders,  was  no- 
minated to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  'llieydon  Boys  in 
Essex.  His  works  arc,  "  Ecclesiastical  Monuments," 
"  Annals  of  the  Reformation,"  an  augmented  edition 
of  "  Stow's  Survey  of  I»ndon,"  and  lives  of  Cran- 
mer,  Parker,  Grindal,  Whitgift,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir 
lliomas  Smith,  and  Bishop  Aylmer.  He  was  for 
many  years  rector  of  Hackney,  in  which  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  was  protonged  to  the 
age  of  ninety-four. 

STUART,  GILBERT,  an  eminent  historical  wri- 
ter, who  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1742,  and  re- 
ceived hia  education  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
where  his  father  was  professor  of  humanity,  and  was 
destined  for  the  legal  profession,  which  he  relin- 
quished for  that  of  an  author.  In  1767  he  published 
"  An  Historical  Dissertation  conccming  the  Anti- 
quity of  the  British  Constitution,"  the  merit  of  which 
procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  'ITiis  was  followed, 
a  few  years  after,  by  his  "  View  of  Society  in  Europe, 
in  its  Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement."  Be- 
ing disapi>ointed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  profes- 
sorship of  public  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
he  removed  to  London,  and,  from  1768  to  1774,  he 
was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Monthly  Review."  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  city,  ana  established  the 
"  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review."  About  this 
time  he  published  his  "  Observations  concerning  the 
Public  Law  and  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland," 
"  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,"  and 
"The  History  of  Scotland."  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned he  again  re(>aired  to  Ix)ndon,  and  engaged  as 
a  nnriter ;  but  habits  of  intemperance  had  undermined 
his  constitution,  and  he  once  more  returned  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  died  in  1/86. 

STUART,  JAMES,  a  distinguished  antiquar)'  and 
architectural  draughtsman,  who  was  born  in  London 
in  1713.  His  father  havingdied  when  he  was  young, 
he  assisted  his  mother  by  practising  fan-pninting. 
Prompted  by  his  inclination,  he  studied  anatomy, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  science  ;  and,  hav- 
ing by  his  industry  provided  for  the  support  of  his 
younger  brother  and  sister,  set  out,  with  a  very  small 
supply  of  money,  for  Rome.  He  supported  himself 
during  his  travels  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and 
at  Rome  became  aciiuainted  with  Nicholas  Rcvett,  a 
skilful  architect,  witli  whom  he  went  to  Athens  in 
1751.  Here  they  remained  till  the  latter  part  of 
1753,  making  drawings  and  taking  measurements  of 
aithitectural  relics.  After  visiting  Salonica,  Smyrna, 


and  some  of  the  JEgean  islands,  ihev  retume-d  to 
England  in  the  beginning  of  1755.  ^fhe  result  of 
their  labours  a])peared  in  the  work  entitled  "  The 
Antiquities  of  Athens."   Stuart  died  in  1788- 

SUETONIUS.— Caiua  Suetonius  Tranquillns,  a 
Roman  writer,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  lOO.  Little 
is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  di»- 
tinguished  himself  as  an  advocate,  obtained  the  tri- 
buneship  through  the  influence  of  Phny  the  younger, 
and  was  ai)pointed  secretary  to  the  emneror  Adrian. 
From  an  expression  of  Spantian  in  nis  "  Life  of 
Adrian,"  wc  learn  that  Suetonius  lost  this  place  on 
account  |of  his  intimacy  with  the  empress  Saliina, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  aflfair  are  unknown  to  us. 
Of  the  works  of  Suetonius  only  "The  Liven  of  tl»e 
Twelve  Cspsars,"  and  "  Notices  of  Celebrated  Gram- 
marians, Rhetoricians,  and  Poets,"  are  yet  extant 
The  former  work  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 

Srivate  life  and  personal  character  of  the  first  twelve 
loman  emperors,  from  Julius  Capsar  to  Domitian. 
and  is  of  great  value  to  us  from  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  domestic  manners  and  customs. 

SUWARROFF,  ALE.X.VNDEl^  a  celebrated  Rot. 
sian  field-marshal,  who  was  as  well  known  for  bu 
great  courage  in  battle  as  for  his  cruelty  to  the  con> 
quered.    He  was  bora  in  1730,  and  was  intended  by 


his  father  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  To  arooi 
this  fate  he  left  his  home  and  entered  the  armv  as  a 
common  soldier  when  only  thirteen  years  of  we. 
His  great  bravery  distinguished  him  during  the  aevea 
years'  war,  and  in  17GS  he  obtained  the  rank  of  bnp- 
dier-general.  He  served  in  several  Polish  campagK 
and  for  his  courage  was  rewarded  in  1773  v«-ithnns 
Russian  orders  of  knighthood.  He  stood  very 
in  the  oi)inion  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  who  plxni 
him  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  The  storming  ci 
Ismailoif  was  one  of  the  greatest  stains  in  the  life  d 
this  able  though  cruel  commander.  'I'liis  event  look 
place  in  171)0,  and  more  than  forty  thousand  oitisi 
inhabitants  were  immediately  put  to  death  with  emy 
accompaniment  of  horror.  He  was  Bub<ieqimK^ 
employed  by  the  empress  and  her  successor  Paal  ia 
all  their  military  movements  of  importance,  anddtfti 
near  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  spring  of  1 SOO. 
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SWEDENBORG,  EMANUEL,  the  most  cele- 
brated mystic  of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  was 
bom  at  Stockholm  in  1688.    Educated  by  his  father 
Jasper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  West  Uotiiiaiui,  in  the 
severe  doctrines  of  Lntneranism  which  prevailed  in 
Sweden,  his  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  soon  took 
a  religiotis  turn.    His  studies  embraced  theology, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
His  first  poetical  effort*  appeared  in  1710  at  Skara, 
under  the  title  of  "Carmina  MisGellanea."  The  pe- 
riod from  I/JO  to  iri'i  he  spent  in  scientific  travels 
through  finfiland,  Holland)  France,  and  Germany, 
and  vuitcd  uie  tmiversities  of  those  countries.  He 
then  returned  to  Upsal,  and  pulilishcd  his  "  Da'da- 
ius  Uypnbocetta,"  six  numbers,  containing  expe- 
rimanU  and  obsermtions  in  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy.   He  bail  sever:!  interviews  with  (Carles 
XIL,  who  in  1710  a^)pointed  him  assessor  in  the 
nuniag  college.   The  invention  of  a  rollin|if  madune, 
hyme^nt!  nf  ivhich  he  conveyed  a  shal'rp,  two  gal- 
leys, and  four  lai^e  boats  (which  Charles  XII.  used 
in  1 7 1 8  to  tranapoit  cannon  to  the  tiege  of  Frederick- 
shill",  fivr  Irfitrties  over  mountains  and  valleys,  from 
Strurustadt  to  idcfjal,  and  his  treatises  on  algebra, 
the  value  of  money,  the  revolutions  of  the  planets, 
and  on  tides,  gained  for  him  tlie  favour  nf  the  go- 
vernment.   Queen  Ulrica  raised  him  to  the  rank,  of 
nobility  in  1719,  upon  which  occasion  his  name  was 
changed  from  Swedberg  to  S\vcden)>t)ra^.    In  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  olHce  he  visited  in 
1720  the  Swedish  mines,  and  in  1721  the  Saxon,  and 
wrote  aoae  valuable  trei^ises  on  them.  He  likewise 
made  eiidlar  journeys  to  the  minea  of  AnsUria  and 
Hungary.    A  collection  of  his  works  on  ])hnosophy 
and  niineral<)gy  was  published  in  1734,  and  attracted 
nroeh  attention  among  the  tcholara  of  Barope.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Upsal  and 
Fetersburgh.  The  academy  at  Stockholm  had  al- 
ready elected  him  an  honorary  member  in  1799. 
He  increased  his  stock  of  knowledge  by  new  travels 
to  France  and  Italy  in  1733.    The  "G^onomia 
B«gnj  Animalia,"  which  he  published  after  hia  re- 
turn in  1740,  contains  the  application  of  the  R)'stcm 
of  nature,  unfolded  in  his  philosophical  works,  to 
tha  animal  creation.   Tlie  principle  of  a  necessary 
emanation  of  all  things  from  a  central  power  is  the 
basis  of  this  system,  which  is  ingeniously  tmfolded, 
and  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  aathort  reading. 
But  the  works  of  Swedenhor^  are  much  too  exten- 
sive for  us  even  to  enumerate,  and  it  njay  be  enough 
to  say  that  they  have  long  excited  the  attention  of 
the  moat  learned  man  in  modem  timaa.  Ha  died  at 
London  In  1773. 

SWirr,  JONATHAN,  an  eminent  English  writer. 
He  was  bom  in  1667,  and  received  a  good  education, 
bat  suffered  eomeiderably  under  pecuniary  difficidtiee 
till  he  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  earl  of 
Berkeley.  In  1701  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and 
in  the  same  year  first  entered  on  the  stage  aa  a  poli- 
tical  writer,  hy  a  ]irimpblet  in  hclialf  of  the  ministers, 
entitled,  "Contests  and  Dissensions  between  the 
Noblea  and  Commootof  Athena  and  Rome."  a  work 
of  no  great  forrr  In  1704  he  published,  anony- 
mously, his  famous  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  of  which,  al- 
tbongh  be  would  never  own  it,  be  is  the  undoubte<] 
awthor.  This  jnece  of  humour,  while  it  advanced 
his  reputation  as  a  wit,  did  him  no  small  injury  as  a 
divine,  being  deemed  hght  and  indecorous  by  the 
iimctioiiahea  of  the  church.  "  The  BatUa  of  the 
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Books,"  ai>penfied  to  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub,"  a  bur- 
lesque couiparison  between  ancient  and  modern  au- 
thors, in  which  he  exercises  his  satire  again Drytlcn 
and  Bentley.  la  17US  appeared  bis  "  Sentiments  of 
a  Church  of  England  Man  kl  taapect  to  Religion 
and  Government,"  "  Letter  concerning  the  Sacra- 
mental Test,"  "  Argument  for  the  Abohtion  of  Chris- 
tianity," and  "  Predictions  for  the  year  1708,  by  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  Esq."  In  1710,  being  engaged  bv  tha 
Irish  prelacy  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  first-miita 
and  twentieths  payable  by  the  Irish  clergy  to  the 
crown,  he  was  introduced  to  Harley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  to  Secretary  St  Jomi,  eubeequently 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  lie  gained  the  confidence  of 
these  leaders,  and  took  a  leading  share  in  the  famoua 
Tory  periodical  entitled  "  The  rannuner." 

'l1ie  dissensions  between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile,  and  the 
death  of  the  queen,  which  soon  followed,  put  an  end 
to  his  prospects,  and  condemned  him  to  an  imwillinff 
residence  for  life  iu  a  country  which  he  disliked. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  Dublin,  and  introduced 
a  meritorious  reform  into  the  chapter  of  St.  Patrick'fi, 
over  which  he  obtained  an  authority  never  before 
possessed  in  his  station.  In  1716  he  waa  privately 
married  to  Johnson;  hut  the  ceremony  waa 

attended  with  no  acknowledgment  which  could  gra- 
tify the  feelings  of  the  victim <tf  hia  pride  and  cruelty. 
The  ascendency  which  he  acquired  over  Miss  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  another  accompUshed  female,  was  at- 
tended  with  circumstances  still  more  censurable. 
He  became  acquainted  with  this  lady  in  London  in 
1712 ;  and  aa  nie  possessed,  with  a  large  fortune,  a 
taste  for  literature,  Swift  took  jileasure  in  affording 
her  instruction.  This  affair  terminated  fatally  i  for. 
diacorerinf  his  eeeret  union  widi  Stella,  tiie  tufor- 
tunate  lady  ncvrr  rtcnvcn  1  rho  shock,  but  died  four- 
teen months  after  in  1 7  23 .  She  preriouslv  cancelled 
a  will  she  had  made  in  hit  Hcnmr,  von  left  it  in 
charge  to  her  executors  'onr  nf  ^vhnm  was  Bishop 
Berkeley)  to  publish  all  the  correspondence  between 
henelf  and  Sarift,  which,  however,  never  appeared. 
After  residing  some  lime  in  Ireland,  without  attend- 
mg  to  pubhc  ad'airs,  hu  was  roused,  hy  the  illi- 
beral manner  in  which  Ireland  was  governed,  to 
pti1>lish  "  A  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish 
Manufactures,"  which  rendered  him  very  popular. 

On  the  death  of  George  I.  he  paid  his  court  to  the 
new  king  and  queen.  But  he  was  disappointed ; 
and  the  death  of  Stella  about  this  time,  who  had 
been  long  languishing  in  a  state  of  decline,  completed 
his  chagrin.  When  her  health  was  rtuned  he  offered 
to  acknowledge  her  aa  hit  wife,  but  she  replied,  **  It 
is  too  late."  lie  allowcil  her  to  make  a  will  in  her 
maiden  nama,  in  which  she  consigned  her  property 
to  charitable  utet.  FIrom  the  death  of  tfaia  injured 
female  bis  life  became  much  retired*  and  the  auste- 
rity of  hit  temper  increased.  He  continued,  how* 
ever,  for  tome  yeart  to  aacerdae  both  hit  patriotic 
and  his  splen  tic  feelings  in  various  effusions  of 
prose  and  verse,  and  was  earnest  in  his  exertions  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  wntched  poor  of  Ireland, 
m  adflit  .nn  to  which  endeavours  be  dedicated  a  third 
of  his  income  to  charity.  Some  of  his  most  strik- 
ing j)oenis  were  written  about  this  time,  includinff 
his  celelirated  "Verses  on  his  Own  Death,"  formed  on 
one  of  tho  maxims  of  Rochefoucault.  lie  kept  little 
company  at  this  advanced  period  but  with  ioJferiors, 
whom  ha  could  tieat  as  he  pleaae^  and  e^eciallv 
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knot  of  females,  who  were  always  ready  to  adminis- 
ter the  most  obsequious  flattery.  la  1736  lie  had 
an  attack  of  deafness  and  giddiness.  The  fate  which, 
owlnf^tobiseottstltotionarnifirnrities,  he  had  always 
feared,  at  length  reached  him;  the  faculties  of  his 
mind  decayed  before  his  body«  and  a  gradual  decay 
(tf  leaaon  settled  into  absolnte  idiocy  early  in  1749. 
He  died  in  I745t  in  his  seventy  eii^hth  year. 

SYDENHAM.  THOMAS,  a  celebrated  English 
physician,  who  was  born  in  I>oraet8hire  in  1634,  and 
in  ifil'*  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  at 
Oxford.  He  subsequently  commenced  practice  as  a 
physician  at  Westminster,  and  speedily  attained  great 
reputation.  From  lG6n  to  1G7'>  he  hel  l  t)ie  first 
place  in  his  profession,  though  it  was  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  hii  career  that  he  beeanw  a  ficenllate  of 


the  college.  Being  a  great  sufferer  from  the  gout, 
he  was  unable  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  go  mucii 
frotn  home ;  but  he  continued  to  benefit  society  by 
his  writings  and  advice  till  near  the  time  of  his  de- 
caaie  in  1689.  Dr.  Sydenham's  improvements  form 
an  era  in  the  history  of  medicine.  He  first  applied 
himself  to  an  attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  diseases,  founding  hii)  practice  on  the  obvious  in- 
dications of  nature,  rather  than  on  prevalent  theorioe 
drawn  from  the  principles  of  chemistry  or  mathe- 
matics. 

TALMA,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH.— This  great 
tragic  actor  was  bom  at  Fun  in  1703,  but  passed 

his  youth  in  England,  where  his  fiUher  practised  as 
a  dentist  He  was  sent  to  PlM^e  to  complete  his 
atodiea;  and  his  taate  for  fhe  theatre  was  awakened 

by  the  dramatic  mnsterpieces  and  the  performances 
of  distinguished  actors  which  he  there  witnessed, 
llie  susceptibility  of  hie  temperament  showed  itself 
early.  While  he  was  at  school,  he  and  some  of  his 
companions  ])€rformed  a  tragedy,  in  which  he  had  to 
describe  the  last  moments  of  a  friend  condemned  to 
death  by  his  father ;  the  situation  affected  him  so 
powerfully  that  he  [)urst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which 
continned  toflow  for  some  liours  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece.  After  his  return  to  London,  Talma 
associated  himself  with  some  other  young  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  representing  French  plays,  and  dis- 

^yed  such  brilliant  powen  as  to  attract  the  notice 


S  ^TASSO,  BERNARDO. 

of  dtstingoished  individuals,  wlto  vrge^  Wm  to  ap* 
pear  on  the  London  boards.  But  circumstance*  led 
him  to  Paris,  wfaera  he  entered  the  royal  school  for 
dedamation,  and  eoon  after  made  Ue  cMnf  at  Ae 

Theatre  Francais  in  the  character  of  Seide  in  Vol- 
taire's "  Mahomet."  He  was  received  with  appUose^ 
and  from  this  moment  devoted  himself  wttb  nal  and 

perseverance  to  the  study  of  his  art,  He  sought  the 
society  of  distinguished  literati  and  artists,  studied 
history  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  widi 
the  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  and  the  cha* 
racters  of  remarkable  individuals,  and  made  himsdf 
master  of  the  attitudes,  coetumes.  caprsaeion.  and 
drapery  of  the  ancient  statues.  Talma  rendered  ao 
important  seri'ice  to  the  French  stage  by  introducnif 
a  reform  in  the  costume.  The  revolution  which  now 
broke  out  under  his  eyes,  with  all  its  scenes  of  rin. 
lence  and  passion,  its  displays  of  exalted  ylrtue.  and 
its  excesses  of  cruelty,  contributed  to  develop-  hv§ 
peculiar  talent.  Chenier's  tragedy  of  "  Charles  IX  . 
or  St.  Bartholomew's,"  was  brought  forward  at  this 
time,  and  Talma  studied  tbe  character  of  Charles  in 
history,  and  his  person  in  medals  and  portraits,  and 
exhibited  them  with  such  tmth  and  life  that  his  re- 
nutation  as  the  first  French  tnigedian  waaeaidllilhed 
beyond  dispute.  He  died  in  1826. 
TARTtm,  GIUSEPPE,  an  ItaKm  nrasieim  arf 

composer,  a  n  ilive  of  Pirano,  in  the  province  of  l^tnx, 
who  was  bom  in  1692.    His  lather  gave  him  aa 
expensive  edoeation,  widi  Ae  view  of  mtahfying  him 
to  follow  the  law  as  his  profession,  ana  had  lum  al^ 
instructed  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentle> 
man.   Among  them  mnric  was  not  fafunHen,  b«l 
it  was  not  till  a  8«cret  marriajj;?  alienated  from  him 
the  affections  of  his  friends  that  he  thotifht  of 
making  it  conducive  to  his  support    An  tccUeias 
tic,  connected  vnih  the  family,  procured  him  a  situ- 
ation in  the  orchestra  of  his  convent,  where  an  acci- 
dent discovering  his  retreat,  matters  were  at  lenfrth 
accommodated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  settle  with 
his  wife  at  Venice.    Here  the  example  of  the  cele- 
brated Veracini  excited  in  him  the  strongest  emn* 
lation;  and  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Ancona  fcr 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  able  to  practise  on  the 
violin   in  greater  tranquillity  than  cir 
allowed  him  to  enjoy  at  Venice.   After  seren 
practice  he  obtained  the  situation  of  leader  of  tlie  or- 
chestra in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padaa.  le 
this  capacity  he  continued  to  act  tiU  death,  with 
increasing  reputation,  and decBniny,  from  dev oti«m  t» 
his  patron  saint,  many  advantageous  offers  both  fro* 
Paris  and  London.   A  singular  story  is  told  respect- 
ing oneof  his  most  eddirated  compoeidonii.  Pf  Msi 
his  musical  compositions,  Tartini  was  the  author 
several  treatises  on  the  science.    His  deatix  took. 
place  at  Padua  in  1770. 

TASSO,  RERNWRDO,  a  distinguished  cp-r  ar^ 
lyric  poet,  whose  fame  has,  however,  been  eclipsed  bj 
that  of  his  son  Torquato.  He  was  bom  at  Ber^une^  ia 
1493,  and  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  H  « 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  ;  axid  he  net 
only  cultivated  the  lighter  literature,  but 


himself  to  the  study  of  politics.  He  had  mlTe^iT 
become  known  as  a  poet  throughout  Italy,  whn 
Guido  Rangone,  general  of  the  pope,  nod  m  pnlrca 
of  learning,  took  him  into  his  service,  and  emnloveA 
him  in  managing  the  most  difficult  negotiauonawtift 
Clement  VII.  at  Rome,  and  Francis  I.  Wanes 
Bernardo  aubeequently  entered  into  the  Mvvisi  ef 
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Benata,  duchees  of  Ferrara,  but  aouu  kft  her  coort, 
and  went  first  to  Padua  and  then  to  Venice.  Here 
he  publidhed  a  collection  of  his  poem*,  which  nve 
him  a  place  among  the  first  of  living  poeta.  Fer- 
rantc  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  engaged  liim 
in  hia  tetvic^,  in  1531t  aa  aecretary^  on  honourable 
•nd  idvantageovs  terms.  When  the  prince  followed 
Charles  V.  to  Tunis,  in  a  galicy  equipped  at  his  uwn 
coit,  Taaao  accompanied  him,  axui,  after  hia  re- 
turn, waa  aent  on  public  businese  to  Spain.  In  1 539 
he  married  the  rich  and  beautiful  Porzia  de*  Ro^si, 
and  retired,  with  the  consent  of  the  prince,  to  Sur- 
rento,  where  be  lived  till  1547.  In  1663  the  duke 
of  Mantua  engaged  him  in  bis  service,  and  appointed 
him  governor  of  0«tiglia,  where  he  died  m  ibOy. 
Bit  liinasne  wm  interred  at  Mantua  under  a  hand- 
some monument  erected  by  the  duke,  with  the  in- 
scription. "  Otisa  Bernardi  Taasi but  hia  nun  I'or- 
quato  afterwards  removed  them  to  Ferrara.  His 
Cliief  work,  "  Anni'!:!,"  n  romnntic  epic,  displays 
much  talent  ami  art :  in  the  expression  of  the  ten- 
der paasions,  in  his  descriptions  of  nature,  in  vivid 
dehneations  of  adventures  and  battles,  all  the  orna- 
ments of  |>oetry  are  happily  introduced, 

TASSO,  TURQUATO.— This  poet,  celebrated 
for  his  immortal  worlts,  as  well  as  hia  unhappy  fate, 
was  tM»ii  in  die  year  1544  irt  Sorrento.    His  talents 
early  and  rapidly  developed  themselves.    From  his 
•eveoth  to  hia  tenth  year  lie  attended  the  schools  of 
the  Jesaits  in  Nafiles,  and  learned  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  thoroughly.    11'  tlien  accompa- 
nied hia  fa^er  to  Rome,  where,  under  his  supcrin* 
tendence,  he  conttnoed  hit  studies  with  equal  suc- 
cess for  two  years.    He  then  went  to  Bergamo,  and 
six  months  after  to  Fesaro,  where  his  lather  had 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  duke  of 
XJrbino.  Here  he  shared  the  instruction  of  the  duke's 
son.    His  favourite  atudies  were  philosophy  and 
poetry;  but  ha  also  devoted  himself  to  raathematic!^ 
and  chivalrous  exercises.    "WTjen  hiis  father  resiiled 
at  V'enice,  he  remained  there  with  him  fur  a  year, 
and  then  went,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  to  Padua, 
witli  the  intention  of  studying  In'v.    But  his  genius 
drew  him  irresistibly  to  poetry,  aud,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen years,  he  came  out  witn  an  epic  poem  in  twelve 
cantos,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  caroinal  Ludovico 
of  Este.  Italy  received  this  with  universal  applause. 
Hia  father  consented,  after  a  long  opposition,  that  he 
•boold  rehnquish  the  study  of  the  law.  Torquato 
now  devoted  himself  with  redoubled  seal  to  literary 
and  philosophical  studies,  and,  with  this  view,  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  Bologna.    Here  he  com- 
menced the  exeeutiott  of  a  ^an  of  an  epic  poem, 
%vhich  he  had  aln  n-ly  formed  in  Padua — the  con(jue8t 
of  Jerusalem  under  the  command  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.    But,  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations, 
he  was  unexpectedly  disturbed.    He  was  falsely  ac- 
cused as  the  author  of  a  satiriciil  poem  in  circulation, 
uiul  was  subjected  to  a  judicial  exai^nation.  This 
induced  him  to  leave  Bologna.   He  went  to  Modena, 
and  then  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  ftiend  of  his 
youth,  the  foung  Scipio  Gonznga,  who  had  founded 
an  academy  in  Padua,  and  wished  to  see  Tasso  at 
the  head  of  it.    He  »<tudied  with  great  assiduity  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  but  t^lill  more  that  of  Plato, 
towards  whom  he  felt  himself  drawn  by  the  cords  of 
synopalhy.    Meanwhile,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his 
epic  poem.    How  intently  the  theory  of  this  species 
oif  yoenx  occu^iied  him  may  be  seen  by  the  tliree  di»< 


logues  which  ha  tiien  composed  on  the  subject.  The 
cardinal  Ludovico  of  Este  appointed  him  a  gentleman 
of  his  court,  and  wished  that  he  should  be  present  in 
Ferrara  at  the  nuptials  of  his  brother  Alphonso  with 
an  archduchess  ol  Austria.    Tasso  went,  in  October 
1566,  and  attended  the  splendid /^/es  with  which 
those  nuptials  were  edebrated.  The  sutete  of  the 
duke,  Lucretia  and  Leonora,  both  indeed  no  longer 
young,  but  beautiful  and  lovely,  gave  the  poet  their 
mendship  {  in  pttticultr  the  uttar,  who  mesented 
him  to  Alphonso.  This  prince,  who  knew  triat  Tasso 
wished  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  an 
epic  poem,  received  him  in  a  most  flattering  manner, 
and  n  nrmly  rncotiraged  li:'--  undertaking,  so  that  the 
poet  returned  to  his  labour,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted during  two  years,  and  determined  to  dedicate 
his  work  to  the  duke  Alphonso,  and  to  raise  in  it  a 
monument  to  the  fame  of  the  ducal  house,  from 
which  he  then  enjoyed  such  distinguished  favour. 
For  a  fibfirt  time  only  he  left  Ferrara  to  '\'i8it  Padua, 
Milan,  i^avia,  and  Mantua,  where  he  saw  his  father. 
He  ratumed  with  increased  celebrity.   The  heart  of 
I'asso  was  much  aifected  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
his  father;  but  neither  this  misfortune,  nor  other 
distractions,  prevented  him  from  labouring  every  day 
on  his  poem,  of  which  he  had  finished  eight  cantos, 
when  Be  travelled  in  the  suite  of  the  cardinal  of 
Este  to  Frai  (  e,  in  1571.    Here  he  was  received  with 
distinction  by  Charles  IX.,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
court  The  poet  Ronssrd  was  bis  friend;  and  they 
communicated  to  each  other  their  poetical  1  alu  nrs. 
in  the  mean  time  Tasso  may  have  expressed  himself 
too  fredf  and  imguardedly  eoneeminfr  some  lubjeeta 
which  then  occupied  the  minds  of  all :  he  lost  the 
favour  of  the  cardinal,  and,  in  consequence,  appears 
to  bave  been  involved  in  some  embortaasments,  and 
finally  departed  for  Italy.    He  returned  to  Room, 
and  soon  entered,  according  to  his  wishes,  into  the 
serv  ice  of  the  duke  Alphonso,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  princess  of  Urbino,  Lucretia  of  Este,  and  the 
princess  Liconora.   The  conditions  were  favourable 
and  honourable,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  entire 
freedom.    But  hardly  had  he  applied  himself  again 
to  the  work,  which  the  world  expected  with  impa* 
ticiiee^  when  the  death  of  the  duchess  again  inter- 
rupted  his  labours.  Alphonso  soon  after  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  and  Tasso  took  advtmtage  of  the  leisiu'e 
thus  atTorded  him  to  compose  his  "  A nunto,"  the  plail 
of  which  had  been  for  a  loi^  time  in  his  mind. 

The  representation  of  an  idyl  in  dialogue,  writtoi 
by  Agostino  dcgl'.Xrgenti,  at  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sent six  years  before,  in  Fernura,  had  deU||hted  him, 
and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  •honltr  work, 
which  he  now  completed  in  two  months,  and  which 
far  surpassed  all  that  Italy  then  possessed  of  this 
kind.  From  this  dramatic  performance  the  open 
may  be  considered  to  have  taken  its  rise.  The  auk« 
wm  mmt  agreeably  surprised,  on  his  return,  by  tliis 

terformance,  and  ordered  the  reuresentation  of  it  to 
e  made  with  the  greatest  splendour.  Tasso's  con- 
sideration and  favour  with  the  duke  increaned ;  but 
hia  good  fortune  excited  the  envy  of  many,  ^\ho  con- 
tinnally  meditated  hi«  niin.  The  princess  of  I'rbino 
wihhnig  to  become  acijuainted  with  the  poem  which 
was  the  subject  of  general  admiration,  Tasso  paid 
her  a  visit  at  Pesaru,  where  the  old  prince  Guido- 
baldo,  as  well  as  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  re- 
ceived him  in  a  very  flattering  manner.  For  several 
months  be  lived  in  the  charming  castle  of  Duranta,  i» 
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the  most  intimate  friendthip  with  Lucretia,  who  will-  But  all  thic  care 


ingly  listened  to  the  verses  in  which  he  immortalized 
ber.   With  rich  presenla  he  returned  to  Ferrara,  and 


occupied  himself  again  with  hie  epic  poem,  which  he  desire,  to  tM  Fi 


not  guHkitwl  to  rarton  dv 

poet's  peace,  and  the  duke  at  last  saw  hitns«if  nnder 
the  neceMsty  of  him  ratun,  arroriiwig  to  he 


once  more  reluctantly  discontinued,  to  accompany 
the  duke  to  Venice,  whither  the  iatter  went  to  meet 
lixDiK  Henry  III.,  who  had  just  exchanged  the  throne 
of  I'olanii  for  that  of  France,  and  who  was  novv  in- 
vited to  visit  Ferrara.  This  journev  took  place  m 
Iho  bellect  sbosom  of  the  year,  aod  Dnmght  on  the 
poet  a  fever,  which  continued  a  lon^  time  and  inter- 
rupted all  his  labours.  During  hia  cunvale&ceoce, 
he  finished,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1575,  his 
"  Goffredo" — the  fruit  of  HO  much  exertion,  and  the 
source  of  such  great  muifortunes  to  him.  But  he 
wished,  before  publishing  it,  to  obtain  the  judgment 
of  his  friends ;  and  their  discordant  opinions  per- 
plexed and  aizitatccl  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to  occa- 
•ion  another  burning  fem,  from  wUch,  bowem,  he 
soon  recovered.  He  immediately  examined  his  work 
anew,  in  order  to  retouch  or  alttir  it  in  particular 
placm.  The  duke  treated  hhnwilh  ledottbled  atten- 
tion and  distinction.  Tasso  accompanied  him  on  his 
journeys  of  pleasure  to  Belriguardo,  and  Locretia, 
who  had  separated  from  her  husband,  and  had  re- 
ttuMd  to  her  brother,  wished  to  have  the  poet  always 
with  her. 

It  was  with  difTi  ulty'that  he  obtained,  under  these 
circumstance  in  ^t'ovember  1575,  permission  to  go 
to  Bone,  in  order  to  subject  his  poem  to  a  new  mad 

thorough  examination.  Here  be  was  well  received, 
in  particular  by  his  fneod  ikipio  di  Goozaga.  By 
him  he  was  presented  to  the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de' 

Medici  (brother,  and  afterwar'ls  |'^iirrrs-or,  of  the 
grand-duke  of  l  uscau)^),  who,  knowing  that  the  poet 
was  no  longer  pleased  with  Ferrara,  proposed  to  him  the 
service  of  Uie  grand-dukr  'I'nsso,  however,  declined, 
from  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  house  of  Este 
He  therefore  soon  retomad  to  Famra.  where,  not 
long  after,  arrived  the  yotinf^  and  lieantiful  countess 
Leonora  Sunvitali,  wifo  of  tiie  count  of  Scandiano,  a 
lady  whom  Tasso  ardently  admired,  and  whom  he 
has  celebrated  in  his  poems.    She  also,  on  her  part. 


became  continually  worse:  he  iraa^ineil  bim>elf  sur- 
rounded by  perils,  gave  himsdf  the  moat  pamhd  rt- 
proaches,  atM  at  laiat,  in  a  state  of  mearttt  Asoida; 

look  advantaije  of  amomcnt  when  be  wa.s  not  «-a!died, 
and,  destitute  of  every  thing,  without  even  hia  mano- 
scripta,  made  Ins  escape  on  the  30ih  of  July.  1577. 
lie  hastened  to  bis  si-<ter  Cornelia,  who  lived  ini 
state  of  wulowhood  at  Sarrento,  in  HapLt*.  and 
reeeived  hhn  moat  tenderly.  By  har  care  he  at  IM 
!>ecrin  to  (jrow  composetl.  He  repented  of  hn  pre- 
cipitate flight,  and  presented  to  the  duke  and  pnnces, 
a  petition  diat  be  might  be  restored  fco  his  plMt^,  but 


I  {>n7-ttrTi!irly  to  their  f  ivo'jr.  He,  indeer  v.-,:nl 
tui  trrara;  but  his  old  malady  soon  rciuroed,  lad 
he  escaped  a  second  time.  In  vain  did  lie  seek 
Bhelter  in  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice;  at  the  coon 
of  Urbino  he  first  met  with  a  worthy  reception.  Bet 
notwithstanding  all  the  friendship  and  care  wittk 
which  he  was  treated,  his  melancholy  acqaired  acv 
strength:  he  thought  himself  not  secure;  and,  wide 
he  fled  from  imaginary  dangers,  lit-  rushed  ujwnrcJ 
ones.  He  went  at  last  to  Turin.  Ueie  a  £riead  n- 
cognised  him,  eitrievled  him  frara  hia  aeaihamH- 
ments,  and  presentt  1  him  to  the  m  ir.juls  Fun» 
d'Este,  who  reeaived  him  in  a  very  friendly  and  libaai 
manner.  The  ardibi^p  of  Tniin,  an  old  frisni  sf 
Hernnr  lo  Tassn,  introduced  him  to  Duke  ChaAa 
limanuel,  who  received  him  under  the  sane  cofndiocM 
as  those  on  which  he  had  lived  in  Famrx  Odc? 
inor-  the  unhappy  Tasso  took  conrag-e,  and  br^t: 
sparks  shone  througii  the  gloomy  mist  which  bai 
veiled  bis  mind,  and  which  but  too  aooa  raaaal 
llie  ascendency.  He  longed  to  be  once  more  n 
Ferrara,  and  thought  that  the  nuptialti  of  the  uUm 
with  Margareta  Gonaaga  would  be  the  moat  sniakii 
time  for  his  appearance  there.  He  went,  but  wji 
bitterly  dittappointed.  He  was  received  on  ercn 
side  with  indifference,  even  with  niocfcay  and  cca- 
tempt :  neither  the  duke  nor  the  princess  admiaai 


was  not  insensible  to  his  friendship;  and  the  duke  ;  him  to  their  pre^nce;  and  he  poured  forth  loodiS' 
about  this  time  conferred  upon  him  the  vacant  office  i  vectives  against  Alphonso  and  the  whulc  court  Tbe 
of  historiographer  to  the  honise  of  Este :  thus,  to  his ,  duke,  instead  of  beatowing  pity  ufion  the 
misfortone,  he  found  himself  bound  more  closely  to 
Ferrara;  and  the  batri  I  v(  Iiis  rivals  and  enemies 
was  increased.  He  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  in- 
fonnation  that  bis  poem  bad  men  printed  in  a  city 
of  Italy,  as  it  did  not  anpear  to  him  su)7i<  i'jntly 
iinisheu  for  the  press,  and  as  be  saw  himself,  also, 
by  this  mams,  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  ht 
bad  hoped  for  from  the  labour  of  so  many  ^ears. 
This  and  other  troubles,  partly  real,  partlv  imaginary, 
increased  his  melancholy :  he  believed  Bimaelf  per- 
secuted by  his  enemies,  calumniated,  accused.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  one  evening,  in  tho  a)>artment  of 
the  duchess  of  Urbino.  he  drew  his  sword  against 
one  of  her  servants.    This  induced  the  duke  to  arrt"?t 

him,  and  confine  him  in  a  house  near  the  palace  ;  |  ot  prison-like  abode.  Here  he  enjoved  grnie 
but  upon  his  cntreatv  he  restored  him  to  liberty,  and  freedom,  received  visits  from  friends  ma 
merely  desired  that  ne  would  put  hWn«flf  under  the 
care  of  a  physician.  A  cure  a|)peared  to  be  eflfected, 
and  the  duke  took  him  on  a  journey  of  pleasure  to 
Belriguardo,  in  order  to  console  and  divert  him,  after 
he  had  caused  the  grand  inquisitor  to  satisfy  some 
Kcruples  of  conHciencc  which  bad  arisen  in  Tasao's 
nund,  on  account  of  doubts  upon  religious  subjects. 


poet,  commanded  that  be  shonid  bo  phead  k  St 

Anne's  hospital,  and  confined  there  as  a  inadni: 
A  new  affliction  to  him  was  the  information  that  hs 
poem  had  appeared  in  print  at  Vemeo  in  n  vwy  » 
tilated  condition.    This  first  edition  was  quitldr  f.' 
lowed  in  diflferent  places  by  others,  of  which  cnr; 
aneoesriva  one  anrpoaaedthe  preeeding  in  coiiactai 
and  completeness.    Tims,  in  six  months,  six  eduieci 
of  the  "Jerusalem  Dehvered"  were  printed. 
printers  and  publishers  enriched  thcmselre^  wlb 
the  unhappy  l)Oet  langtii^l  cd  in  c'c      irr  jiriscmx?':'. 
8ick  and  forgotten.    It  was  nut  till  two  year&  zi^:^ 
that  ha  waa  aOowad  by  the  dnka,  in  conaeqoence  «' 
his  repeated  entreaties,  several  apartments,  instwi 


and  was  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  accumpsaiBl 
only  by  one  person,  to  walk  out,  and  tu  visit 
aoaety  or  place  of  amusement  The  duke  em 
once  sent  for  Tasso  at  a  time  when  some  Frendbtt^^ 
Italian  noblemen  were  with  him :  he  received  hb 
with  kindness,  and  promised  bim  a  sj-ccdy  rtlew- 

At  length  AJphoiMo  was  soflenad*  vi4  ^  the  mm 
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wrjjfent  entreaties,  yielded  up  the  i^crson  of  the  poet, 
after  aa  imprisonment  of  mure  tlian  seven  years,  to 
lus  brother-in-law  Vincenzo  (lonznga,  prince  of  Man- 
tua, who  promised  to  keep  such  a  watch  over  him 
that  Alphonso  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him. 
In  Mantua  Taaso  met  with  the  roost  friendly  and  ho- 
Bourable  reception,  but  his  malady  had  taken  too 
deep  root  to  leave  hira  entirely.    He,  nevertheless, 
resumed  his  literary  labours  :  lie  complete<],  among 
Other  things,  "  Floridante,"  which  had  been  com- 
nmced  Inr  me  father,  and  pabHehed  it  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  duke  of  M<uitua  and  Bologna.  He  also 
recomposed  his  tra^^edy  "  Torrismondo."    la  the 
not  year  he  enjoyed  the  bappineaa  of  viaitiDg  Ber. 
gamo,  where  his  appearance  was  celebrated  by  tlie 
whole  city.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  re- 
called him  to  that  eitjr.   Hb  ton  and  eneeeiMHr  mani- 
fested towards  the  poet  the  same  kindness,  hut  not 
the  same  frieodiihip  and  con^dence.   Tasao  began  to 
be  discontented  with  bis  residence  in  Mantna.  He 
received  an  honourable  invitation  to  l»e  professor  in 
the  academy  at  Genoa,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
aicknem  from  accepting  it.    He  then  formed  the  i«- 
solution  of  going  to  Rome.    Here  be  was  so  well  re- 
ceived, not  only  by  Scipiu  Gonzaga,  but  also  by  seve- 
ral cardinals,  that  he  again  entertained  new  hopes  ; 
but  nothing  was  effected,  and  he  repaired  in  15S3  to 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  confiscated 
fortune  of  his  jiarcnts.    Here  he  occupied  himself 
with  a  recomposition  of  hie  *<  Jeruealem  Delivered," 
ia^  order  to  purge  it  frmn  the  fanlts  which  he  per- 
ceived in  it,  as  well  as  from  the  praises  bestoweu  in 
it  npon  the  houee  of  Este.    From  .Na{de«  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  end  finding  fliere  alio  oeeuion  for 
discontent,  he  accepted  the  invit.ition  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Florence.    He  repaired,  in  conaeqoence  of 
urgent  entreaties,  to  Mantua,  to  vieit  the  duke  Vin- 
cenzo Gonzaga  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him 
to  have  remained  here  if  his  continually  declining 
health  had  not  made  him  desirous  to  go  to  Naples. 
At  the  invitation  of  bis  friends  he  went  thither 
m  Janiiary  159-2,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his 
patron,  die  prince  Conca.  The  completion  of  "  Jeru- 
■alem  Conquered"  was  his  first  employment,  and 
was  almost  concluded  when  be  became  suspicious 
that  the  prince  wiahed  to  take  possession  of  his 
manuscripts.    He  communicated  his  api)rehension 
to  hit  fhend  Manso,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the 
duke,  and  without  any  violation  of  gratitude  or  friend- 
abip,  received  him  into  hit  hou«e»  which  was  most 
chaimioglf  aituated  on  the  sea-eoaat   In  the  mean 
time  Hip|)olitus  .Mdobrandinl  h;ul  ascended  tbepa[>al 
chair  as  Clement  VI] I.    Tasso  had  congratulated 
hia  former  patron  upon  thit  event,  as  he  had  before 
done  Urban  VI 1..  in  an  excellent  canzone,  and  was 
at  last  obliged  to  comply  with  the  repeated  invitation 
of  the  pope  to  come  to  Rome.  The  pope,  at  weU  at 
both  bis  Tiepbews,  in  particular  the  cardinal  Cintio 
Aldohrandini,  paid  him  the  most  delicate  and  friendly 
attentions.   Taaao,  from  gratitude,  dedicated  to  the 
latter  his  "Jerusalem  Conquered      and  the  return 
of  his  loalady  alone  induced  him  to  leave  Iionie  and 
•gam  (to  return  to  Naples.    Here  be  passed  four 
monthft  very  happily  in  tbe  circle  of  bis  friends. 
Meanwhile,  Cintio,  in  order  to  draw  him  back  to 
Koine,  had  procured  for  him  from  tbe  pope  the  ho- 
nour of  a  solemn  coronation  In  the  Capitol.    At  this 
iwwa  Tano  set  off  for  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  No-  i 
veabcr  im,  and  wm  nedTcd  with  gntt 
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lion.  The  pope  rr.  ( r\v]]clmed  him  with  praises,  and 
said  to  him,  "  i  give  to  you  the  Jaurel.  that  it  may 
receive  aa  mnch  honour  nom  yon  at  It  nat  conferred 

upon  those  who  have  had  it  before  you."  'Vht  so- 
lemnity was,  however,  delayed  till  the  spring  in  order 
to  give  it  the  greater  tplendour.  Dnrmg  oe  winter 
Tasso's  health  failed  more  and  more:  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into 
the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  where  he  died,  April 
25,  159.^,  the  very  day  which  had  been  anp<»ntadfor 
his  coronati<m.    We  annex  bis  autograpa.. 


TAYLOR,  JOHN,  utuaUy  caUed  the  "Water 

Poet,"  from  his  being  a  waterman,  was  bom  in  Glou- 
cester, about  l.')8().  lie  was  taken  youug  to  London, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  waterman.  He  was  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Cadis,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  1506,  and 
afterwards  visited  Germany  and  Scotland.  At  home 
he  was  many  years  collector  for  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  of  bis  fees  of  the  winea  from  aU 
tbe  ships  which  brought  them  uptheThamet.  When 
the  civil  wars  broke  out  he  retired  to  Oxford,  where 
he  kept  a  common  victualting-house,  and  wrote  paa- 
quinadea  upon  ^e  Ronndneadt.  He  afterwardt 
kept  a  public-house  at  Westminster.  He  died  in 
1654,  aged  tcventy-£our.  tiis  works  are  published 
under  %e  title  or  All  the  Worln  of  John  Taylor, 
the  Water  I'oct,  being  Sixty  and  Three  in  Number, 
collected  into  One  Volume  by  the  Author,  with  auo- 
dry  new  Addttioii8»  corrected,  nviaed,  and  newlf 
imprinted.'* 

TAYLOR,  J£REMY,  an  eminent  divine  and  pre- 
late of  the  Irish  church,  was  born  in  tbe  year  1613, 
at  Cambridge,  where  his  father  was  n  >irtr!ier  He 
was  educated  at  Perse's  free  siciiooi  in  hm  native 
place,  and  entered  in  1626  a  sizar  in  Caiut  coUcge^ 
where  he  continued  until  he  had  graduated  master 
of  arts.    Entering  into  orders,  he  occasionally  lec- 
tured for  a  friend  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  pro- 
cured him  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls  college.  ( )xiord, 
and  in  l(j4()  obtained  for  him  tbe  rectory  of  Upping- 
ham.   In  1642  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at 
0.tford,  at  which  time  he  wat  chaplain  inoidinwy  to 
Charles  I.    After  the-  parliament  proved  victorious, 
hia  living  hdag  eequesitraced.  he  retired  into  Wales, 
where  he  mm  kindly  received  by  the  earl  of  Oarbery, 
under  whose  protL  cfi  .;!  he  was  allowed  to  ext  rcise 
his  ministry  and  keep  a  schooL   In  tliis  obscure 
eitoBtion  he  wrote  dioee  copiout  and  fervent  dia- 
courses,  whose  fertility  of  comjiosition,  eloquence  of 
expression,  and  comjirehensivcness  of  thought,  have 
rendered  him  one  ot  the  first  writen  in  the  Bnglith 
lan^juage.    The  death  of  three  sons  within  a  snort 
period  rendered  a  change  of  place  necessary  for  the 
restoration  of  his  tranquilUty  ;  and  he  renwved  to 
London,  and  officiated,  not  without  danger,  to  pri- 
vate congregations  of  ro}  aUsl8.    At  length  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Lord  Conway  to  reside  it 
bis  seat  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained  until  the  re- 
storation, when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Irish  see  of 
Down  and  Cawmwy  with  the  adminiatniian  of  that  of 
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Dromort.  He  wm  alio  nudo  a  privy  counsellor  for 
Ireland,  and  chosen  vice-cbancellor  of  the  university 
of  Dublin.  He  comliicted  himself  on  his  advance- 
ment  with  all  the  auention  (o  bi«  duties,  public  and 
prriTate,  which  had  everdlstingnished  him  in  humble 
nitualions.  Piety,  humility,  ami  charity,  were  his 
leading  characteristics;  and  on  his  death,  at  Lis- 
Imme,  in  1M7,  he  left  bat  very  moderate  fortunes  to 
bis  three  dnnghtcrs. 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  LL.  D.,  a  distinguished  scholar 
nnd  critle,  Ae  eon  of  n  barber  at  Shrewebury.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  j^rainniar 
school  of  his  native  town,  and  was  entered  of  St. 
John's  eollefe,  Oambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow  in  1730.  In  173-2  ho  was  appointed  lihrarian 
of  the  university,  which  olhce  he  soon  after  quitted 
for  that  uf  registrar,  lie  published  an  edition  of 
Lysias  in  173'J,  and  in  17-1'2  herame  n  mcmher  of 
Doctors'  Cominuns.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  Lincoln;  and  in  1751,  entering; 
into  orders,  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Lawforci, 
la  Essex.  He  published,  in  1755,  "  Elements  of  Ci- 
\i\  I^w."  He  died  in  1760,  after  having  just  com- 
pleted an  edition  of  Demosthenes,  in  two  volumes. 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS,  well  known  by  the  title  of 
the  "  Platonist,"  was  bom  in  London,  of  obscure 
parents,  in  1758,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  was 
placed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  it  being  Intended  to  edu- 
cate hini  as  a  dissenting  minister.  Disgusted,  how. 
ever,  with  the  manner  in  which  the  dead  languages 
are  taught,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  relinquish 
this  plan.  He  was  then  only  twelve  years  old  ;  yet 
be  became  deeply  enamoured  of  a  Miss  Morton,  who 
•ifterwardt  gave  him  her  band.  While  tt  home. 
Ward's  "Young  Mathematician's  Guide"  inspired 
him  with  a  love  of  mathematics,  and,  though  his  fa- 
tfier  was  advene  to  the  study,  the  youth  soon  con- 
trived to  l)ecome  a  proficient  in  his  favourite  science. 
When  lie  wa.s  fifteen  he  was  placed  under  an  uncle, 
atSheerness,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  dock-yard— a 
situation  irksome  in  its  nature,  and  rendered  more  so 
by  the  tyranny  of  his  uncle.  After  enduring  it  for 
three  years  he  became  pupil  to  a  dissenting  preacher, 
with  the  view  of  entering  into  the  church.   At  this 

Griod  he  also  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Miss 
orton,  to  whom  he  was  secretly  married,  'llieir 
eecret  was,  however,  betrayed,  and  they  were  thrown 
upon  the  world  with  scarcely  sufficient  resources  to 
prevent  them  from  st.irviiijx-  At  length  Mr.  'IVylor 
obtained  employment  as  usher  to  a  school  at  Pad- 
dington,  which,  as  it  kept  him  absent  from  his  wife, 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house 
in  the  city.  Still  his  pecuniary  means  were  so  li- 
mited that  in  the  coarse  of  the  day  he  could  not  ob- 
tain a  proper  quantity  of  food,  and  he  often  fell  f^ense- 
less  on  the  floor  when  be  reached  his  home.  At 
length  his  circumstances  were  somewhat  amended. 

Having  made  himself  inaNter  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, he  passed  on  to  those  of  I'lato,  and  the  com- 
mentators on  Plato's  philostiphical  writings.  After 
he  had  been  nearly  six  years  in  the  hankintj-hou'^e, 
the  failure  of  his  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  occu- 
pation, determined  him  to  procure  some  more  eligible 
mode  of  living.  An  attempt  to  construct  a  perjietnrd 
lamp  made  him  advantageously  known  to  several 
eminent  persons,  who  enabled  him  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  drudgery  of  the  banking-house. 
The  munificence  of  a  private  indiridual,  Mr.  William 
Mereditb,  now  put  it  m  biapowtr  lopablish  a  Inais- 
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lation  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  the  PUto&ic  com* 
mentators.  Mr.  Taylor  also  laboured  for  the  bou4* 
sellers ;  but  the  remuneration  which  be  received  lisa  i 
them  was  inadequate  to  his  toiL  ForbistraaihMs 
of  **  Pausanias"  be  was  paid  only  6Ql.  If  ve  cm* 
template  the  numerous  obstacles  which  opposed  iui 
progress,  it  is  imposuble  not  to  admire  lbs  itcsify 
perse  veiance  with  which  he  porsned  bis  eooni: 
and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  England,  ibat  amacif 
such  Dowers  of  mind,  and  such  exteoiiive  leimuu, 
shottla  so  long  have  been  left  to  stnigslc  duoo^ 
the  world  with  no  other  pKtMHUtgSthSA  tottflitw 
private  individuals. 

TAYLOR,  JAN%  u  inbUe  md  iweisiiliiy 
female  writer,  who  was  bom  in  17^3,  in  London. 
Her  father  was  a  highly  respectable  aili»t.  Wbik 
quite  young,  she  gave  evident  inAmtions  of  poetic 
talent.  Mr.  Taylor  became,  in  1792,  pastorofi  d;s. 
senting  congregation  at  Colchester,  whtihei  be  canttd 
bis  daughters,  and  taught  than  Ibis  own  aitgCii> 
graving.  In  the  intervals  between  these  pomuu, 
Miss  Taylor  committed  the  effusions  of  her  gentuM 
writing,  and  contributed  to  **  The  Elinor's  Pock«> 
Book,"  a  small  publication,  in  which  her  fint  wvk, 
"The  Beggar  Boy,"  appeared  in  1&04.  Fromito 
period  until  1813  she  continued  to  publish,  ooo- 
sionally,  miscellaneous  pieces  in  vecsib4rfwbiditW 
principal  are.  "  Original  Poems  for  In&nt  SGiJi^" 
"Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,"  and  tiome  Ter*l  ii 
"  The  Associate  Minstrels."  A  prose  coqipoatiMiif 
higher  pretensions,  which  appeared  inlSlkssitf 
the  name  of  "  Display,"  met  with  much  suctea 
lier  last  and  principal  work  consists  of  "Enajfta 
Rhyme  on  Morals  and  Manners."  Melie  pscn. 
written  with  much  elegance  and  CscfiBjg.  Ilii^  '■ 
al)le  and  intellectual  female  died  of  a  pnimoovy  ivn- 
plaint  in  April  1823. 

TELL,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Rwin pitiifli, 
who  was  born  in  the  canton  of  Uri.  Hu  laruris 
were  in  humble  circtunstancss,  ud  Tdl  hiragi^ 
fended  (le'^ler,  the  Austrian  governor,  be  «>icas> 
deu:ined  tu  tire  at  a  mark  placed  on  tbebsadof^ 
own  son.  This  he  succeeded  in  diNng;  sad  ite- 
wards  killsd  Gesler*  while  liding  nstr  KbmkH 


which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Swi.«s  indfpi*'- 
ence  in  1308.  A  chapel  was  afterwards  erecui  w 
mark  the  spot  whsrs  TWl  effected  his  escape  fr* 
Gesler  ;  and  it  is  represented  in  the  alMive  cn;(Tt«> 
TEMPLli,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eramcDt 

naD,who«wboniiBLondoDiAl6M.  Aldi^ 
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of  seventeen  he  wai  entered  of  Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  tinder  th«  tntioil  of  Cudworth,  and  in 
his  twtMity- fifth  year  commenced  his  travels,  and 
naascd  six  years  in  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Germanf.    He  returned  in  1654,  and,  not  choosing 
to  accept  any  office  under  Cromwell,  occupied  him- 
self  in  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy.   On  the 
restoration  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish 
govemmeat,  when  he  acted  with  great  independence; 
and  in  1661  he  was  rrtnmed  representativv  for  the 
county  r  f  r^rlow.    '1'!^?  following  year  hr  wns  no- 
minated one  of  the  commisaionen  from  the  Irish 
parinunent  to  the  king,  and  removed  to  London. 
Declining  all  employment  nut  of  the  line  of  diplo- 
macy, he  wan  disregarded  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Dntch  war,  when  he  wte  emplojred  in  a  Mcret 
mission  to  the  bisliop  of  Miinster.   This  he  executed 
80  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ministers  that, 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  resident 
at  Brussels,  and  received  the  patent  of  a  baron- 
etcy.   In  conjunction  with  De  Witt  he  concluded 
the  treaty  between  England.  Holland,  and  Sweden 
(February  166S),  with  a  view  to  oblige  France  to  re- 
store her  conquests  in  the  Netherlands.    He  al80  at- 
tended ae  tnlianador  extraordinary  and  mediator, 
when  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Spain, 
at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  subsequently  resided  at  the 
Hague  as  aranasRador,  cultivated  a  close  intimacy 
with  De  Witt,  and  became  familiar  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  nftenrardi  William  III.,  then  only  ra  hie 
ciRhternth  year.  .\s  a  statesman,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.   Disgusted  by 
Claries**  dtteolntion  of  the  parlianent  in  1681  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  council,  lie  rieclinrd  the  offer  of 
being  again  returned  for  tlie  university,  and  retired 
from  pitfifie  life  altogether.   He  died  at  Moor  Pkric, 
Surrey,  in  January  1700,  in  his  se^'enty-second  year. 

TENIEEIS,  DAVID,  the  name  of  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  areata  of  the  Flemish  achool  of  painting. 
They  were  both  natives  of  Antwerp,  in  which  city 
the  elder  was  l)om  in  1582.  Having  studied  under 
Rabene,  he  went  to  Borne  and  ramained  there  six 
years.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  occu- 
pied himself  principally  in  the  delineation  of  fairs, 
shops,  rustic  sports,  and  drinking  parties,  which  he 
exhibited  with  ench  tnitli,  humour,  and  originaUty, 
that  he  m%j  be  considered  the  founder  of  a  etyle  of 
painting  which  his  son  afterwards  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. Hie  pictures  are  mostly  emalL  'llie  elder  Te- 
niera  died  in  1649. — His  son,  bora  in  I6l0,  imitated 
the  style  and  expression  of  his  father,  whom  lie  much 
excelled  in  correctness  and  finish.  lie  confined  bim- 
eelf  ]<nncipally  to  the  tame  snbjeeta  of  km  humour 
in  his  original  pieces.  'Ilu  n  nn  ierful  exactness  with 
which  he  copied  the  productions  of  others,  deceived 
even  the  best  jtidgee  of  die  a^e,  and  acquired  him  the 
appellation  of  the  "  ape  of  painting."  LcopnKl ,  nrch- 
duke  of  Austria,  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  bed-chamber.    He  died  in  1694. 

TERKNCE.  TERENTIUS,  or  PUBLIUS  TK- 
RENTIUS  AFKR.— This  celebrated  lioraan  comic 
writerwas  born  in  Africa  about  194  B.  C,  and,while  a 
cbilfl,  wn«  li.uiLiit  liv  Publiuu  Terentius  Lucanus,  a 
lioinan  senator,  who  took  him  to  ilome  and  gave  him  a 
good  education.  Hlamaaterhaving  emancipated  him, 
the  young  African  now  assumed  the  name  of  his  bene- 
factor, and  soon  acquired  reputation  and  friends  by 
the  talents  which  he  displayed  in  his  comedies.  I^- 
liiu  and  ikipio  Afirieanna  admitted  him  into  their  in- 
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timacy,  and  some  accounts  aver  that  they  assiated 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  About  tba  year 
161  he  went  to  Greece,  probanly  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  new  materials  for  the  theatre.  While  on 
his  return  to  Italy  he  suffered  shipwreck,  and  either 
perished  in  the  warea  or  died  soon  after.  Of  his  dr». 
matie  works,  six  comedies  alone  are  extant :  "  The 
Adrian"  (acted  at  Rome,  B.  C.  167);  "The  Eunuch" 
(performed  161}}  "Ueautontimoroumenos,  or  the  Self- 
Tormentor^  ••The  Adelphi,"  his  hat  p  iece,  brought 
outinRome  the  year  before  his  death ;  "Phormio.or  the 
Faraaite,"  and  "  Heqrra,  or  the  Step-Mother."  Tba 
•omedlea  of  Terenee  were  much  admired  bv  tbe  cnl. 

tivated  R^^r.nn:^,  arii!  were  liVewi'ie  catetmea  for  their 
prudential  maxims  and  moral  sentences.  If  we  com<> 
pare  him  with  his  contemporariea»  he  will  be  found 
to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  them  in  point  of 
style.  His  language  is  pure ;  but,  in  originality  of 
imagination,  he  is  inferior  to  the  Greeks  and  his  pre* 
decessor  Pl.Tiitiis  Most  of  his  plays  are  little  more 
than  tranHlaLiuns  from  tbe  Greek  ;  but  he  is  valuable 
to  us  on  this  very  account,  aa  giving  us  an  idea  of  his 
model.  Menan  ler  His  character*?  h:ive  much  truth 
oi  naiure,  but  tiiey  are  often  auperiicud.  His  plois 
are  usually  simple :  greedy  courte8aDa,trickish  slaves* 
miserly  fathers,  and  prodigal  sons,  are  the  chief  per- 
sons of  his  drama,  and  a  marriage  his  ordinary  dt- 
nouement. 

TUBMISTOCLES,  a  Gracian  commander,  was 
bom  at  Athens,  and  eaily  ifiapfayed  a  remarkable 

energy  of  mind.    H«j  ]>aid  little  regnr  l  to  morals  and 
to  Uie  fine  arts,  which  formed  the  chief  objects  of  at 
tention  in  the  education  of  the  Atheiuana,  mt  eagerly 
studied  the  political  sciences     Love  of  glory  wss  his 
ruling  passion.  Alter  the  victory  at  Marathon  be 
was  obeerved  to  be  peculiarly  thonghtful  %  and*  on 
being  askccl  the  reason,  he  replied,  "The  trophies  of 
Miltiades  will  not  let  me  sleep."    liis  conduct  was 
marked  bf  meay extravagances  and  excesses  ;  andtn 
order  to  acquire  notoriety,  he  rxhibitcd  public  spec- 
tacles, and  exceeded  his  means  m  bis  expenditures, 
llie  Athenians  were  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  aristocratical  and  tb^  democratical.  The- 
roistocles  courted  the  favour  of  the  latter,  while  Aris- 
tidea  was  connected  with  the  former.    His  supple- 
ness, and  his  ability  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  soon  gained  him  great  reputation  i  but  his 
fame  was  less  pure  than  that  of  Arintides,  and  his 
patriotism  was  weaker  than  hia  ambition.  Althoush 
tbe  Perriansbad  been  repulsed  by  their  defeat  at  Ma- 
rathon, Themis  trtchs  furcs  i\v  iliat  thf  y  would,  never- 
theleasy  renew  the  war ;  and  he  orevuled  upon  the 
Atbeniana  to  apply  the  product  or  dieir  rilrerorinee, 
which  hiiJ  previously  been  distributed  among  thfi 
citizens,  to  the  augmentation  of  their  navy.  During 
the  exile  of  Ariatidee,  Thenuatocles  enjoy ea  the  great- 
est influence  in  Athens.    Three  years  sftcnvards 
Xerxes  renewed  the  preparations  for  the  subjugation 
of  Greece,  and  summoned  the  Greeks  to  submit  to 
him.    According  to  Plutarch,  Themi^toclcs  insti- 
gated the  Athenians  to  put  to  death  the  Grecian  in- 
terpreter who  bore  this  message  ;  but,  according  to 
Herodotus,  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  Persian  in- 
vasion that  an  act  of  this  kind  was  committed.  The- 
mistodaa  exhorted  the  Greeka  to  forget  their  domce- 
tic  divisions,  and  to  unite  in  opposition  to  their  com- 
mon enemy.    He  prevaiUd  upon  Kpicjdcs,  whose 
nomination  to  the  post  of  commander  in  chief  had 
been  pcocured  by  intrigue^  to  reeign  thai  place  for  a 
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Bum  of  money,  and  obtained  his  own  appointrot  nt  to 
the  commaad.  Uis  advice  to  occopy  the  j^aM  ol  Ther- 
mopylae waa,  however,  neglected,  tnd  BoBOtia  wn 
soon  entirely  overrun  by  the  enciuy,  who  immediately 
began  to  advance  upon  Athens.  In  this  emergency, 
Tluxidttodes,  sanported  by  the  reply  of  Ibe  Delphic 
oracle,  which  had  been  consulted  at  his  suggestion, 
proposed  that  the  Athenians  should  coDvev  their 
women  and  children  to  places  of  security,  ftoudon 
their  city  to  the  Persians,  and  that  all  who  were  ca- 
pable of  bearing  aniiis  should  take  to  their  ships. 
Tkaa  propodtion  was  acceded  to,  and  all  the  exiles, 
among  whom  ^v  as  Aristides,  were  rrcrill.  1.  '11  le  lat- 
ter now  gave  liis  support  to  his  funntir  rival.  The 
command  of  the  aiffiea  fleet,  though  consisting  chiefly 
of  Athenian  ships,  was  entrusted  to  Eurybiadcs,  a 
Spartan,  'ilae  latter,  rendered  insolent  by  his  eleva- 
tion, threatened  to  strike  Tbemiittocles  in  conse- 
qtience  of  somd  expression  which  fell  from  him,  while 
consulting  concerning  the  plan  of  operations : — 
"  Strike,  l)Ut  hear,"  replied  Themistoclcs,  calmly  : 
and£urybiades  listened  to  his  eiiguments  and  adopted 
bit  proposition.  The  ootueqaence  of  this  roeasun 
was  the  battle  uf  Salamis,  in  which  the  Per!<ian  fleet 
wu  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  Greece  was  saved. 
^thB  chief  glory  of  this  victory  is  dne  to  Thenisto- 
cles,  who,  before  an  ]  (h.ring  the  battle,  displayed  not 
lesd  valour  than  prudence  and  genius  for  command. 
He  now  advised  the  aUies  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont 
and  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats  whichXer.tes  had  con- 
structed there,  in  order  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
Feniam.  Hie  advice  was  not  fouoived  from  fear  of 
the  con8pr;>iences  of  driving  an  enemy,  stiU  formida- 
ble by  his  numbers,  to  despair.  Hiemistocles,  how- 
ever, sent  word  to  Xerxes  that  the  Greeks  meditated 
the  destruction  nf  tlm  bridjge,  and  thtts  haatfinfd  his 
retreat  out  of  Greece. 

While  Themistocles  was  thus  acquiring  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  Spartans,  not  only  on  account  of  the  deception 
which  he  had  practised  upon  them,  but  also  by  his 
obetructing  their  project  tojaiaca  thmselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Oredan  states.  They  had  proposed  that 
all  of  those  states  'vliicii  had  not  taken  j  art  in  the 
Persian  war  should  be  excluded  from  the  Amphicty« 
ODiccooaeiL  Themistoelei  perceived  that  this  nea- 
flira»by  excluding  Thebes,  Argos,  and  other  powerfid 
cities,  from  the  Grecian  confederacy,  would  give 
Sparta  the  aeeendency.  He  sncoeeded  in  preventing 
it^  acloption;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  therefore 
leagued  ttiemselves  with  his  enemies  in  Athens  to 
efleet  his  overthrow.  His  own  manneta  were  by  no 
means  calculated  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  and  he 
was  banished  from  Athens  by  the  oiitracism.  While 
in  exile  at  Argos,  Pausanias,  the  Spartan,  commu- 
nicated to  him  a  plot  against  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
in  the  hope  that  Themistocles,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  induced  to  iiBVoar  it.  But  he 
rejected  the  proposition,  witbout,  however,  betraying 
Pausanias,  after  whose  deatli  the  letters  of  Themis- 
tocles were  found,  which  proved  that  the  subject  had 
been  discussed  between  toem.  The  Lacedaemonians 
accordingly  accused  him  to  the  Athenians  of  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  conspii  u  \  ;  and  he  was  sum- 
.moned  by  the  latter  to  answer  ^r  his  conduct  in  the  | 
pveamee  of  the  Grerian  statet.  Fearing  the  result 
of  such  an  investigation,  Tlum;  t  les  retired  to 
Corcyra,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  lie  had  rendered  i 
*  ' —  — Not  feflling  aaeora  here,  he 
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withdrew  to  Kpinis,  nn<l  afterwards  sought  ih  yir). 
tection  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molosuas%  ska 
he  had  formerly  o0eiided.  To  airara  UMdT  i 


friendly  reception  he  seized  an  opportunity  t/)  :^rw 
himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  hoiMcbold  go^d 
Admetna,  with  the  king's  son  in  lus  aim. 
vengeance  of  the  Spartans  ]>ur-:\ieil  Isiin  rrfslim. 
They  threatened  to  make  war  iij^n  A^lcoeitti  ifitt 
feiiould  con liDue  to  protect  the  traitor,  as  ihCTiffintj 
Themistoclcs.  Admetus  therefore  suii^iIieJ  Ka  ;^ 
money  and  sent  him  to  a  port  on  tiie  Al^aa  la 
whence,  after  several  adventures,  he  reachd  Amb 
safety,  and  finally  arrived  at  the  Persian  court,  i 
price  of  2U0  talents  had  l>een  set  on  his  headbjtk 
king,  Artaxerxea  Longimanns :  but  he  ynnt^ 
access  to  Artaxerxes,  and  received  biondi  M 
talents  which  had  been  ofiiered  forhtshesd,  viA^ 

{iromise  of  greater  rewards  in  case  he  woul  l  (jiw  ie- 
ormation  concerning  the  state  of  Greece.  Hkm- 
course  which  be  is  sud  to  have  aMieadtoAt 
king  on  this  occasion,  and  the  letter  to  ArtiitntJ, 
which  is  attributed  to  hioi,  are  undoubtedljr  t^rnm- 
He  asked  for  time  to  leam  the  Ftoma  hififi 
and  in  the  space  of  a  year  he  was  able  toapi«ni 
the  royal  court  like  a  native.  Uis  address  and  takas 
gained  him  the  favour  of  Artaxerxet,  and  b« 
treated  with  the  greatest  distinction  Hie 
his  life  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  I'luuidi 
that,  an  insurrection  having  been  excitd  in  Ecypt 
against  the  Persian  government  by  the  intrigwi  d 
the  Athenians,  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  send  ttwcy 
against  Greece,  and  called  upon  Themiitotlei  a 
fulfil  hia  previous  promises  of  assistince;  amltH 
to  avoid  bearing  arras  against  bis  country,  Tk» 
tocles,  after  having  sacrificed  to  the  god»,u>dWt 
his  friends  farewell,  took  poison  at  Magtm 

THEOBALD,  LOUIS,  a  miscellnMoeiW* 
who, was  the  author  of  various  works,  critical,  p«ofi- 
and  dramatic,  but  merits  remembrance  (^y  ^ 
commentator  on  Shakspeare,  being  tbe  kk  «*» 
properly  referred  to  the  books  and  leaniing  'f*' 
great  dramatist's  time.  After  pubhshing.  in  UK.  i 
woilc  entitled  'Shakepeare  Restored,"  be  a 
edition  of  tint  author,  which  immediately  {oU*^- 
the  publication  of  that  of  Pope,  from  whom,  altl^ff^^ 
in  correspondence  with  bba,  he  concealed  bu  (M= 
hence  his  place  as  the  hero  of  the  "Dunciail**  B 
twenty  dramatic  pieces  written  by  himseli,  tit^l* 
duced  on  the  stage,  in  1  "20,  a  tragedy  entitled  '  I" 
Double  Falsehood,"  which  he  altri!*iiled  W  ^ 
speare,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Firc* 
belongs  to  Shirley.    Hoified  in  17-M- 

THKOCIiri'US,  a  pastoral  poet,  who  wwborei: 
Syracuse,  and  flourished  about  2S0  15.  C.  ovtf 
gone  to  Egypt,  he  was  treated  with  much  distod*^ 
by  Ptolemy  I..-\gus  and  Ptolemy  Philadel|*» « 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  whefell****' 
have  been  put  to  death  by  Hiero  II.,  on 
some  ofllensive  expressions.    We  have  od*' J-' 
name  thirty  idyls,  or  jmstoral  poems,  of  which, 
ever,  several  are  probably  by  other  auiln^r? 
though  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  idyUic  po«»^^ 
works  are  known  to  us,  he  is  not  to  be  coofo^: 
the  first  who  wrote  in  this  manner,  which ongin»^'^. 
and  was  carried  to  perfection,  in  Sicily-  ^'^^ 
his  idyla  have  a  dranatie  ferto,  and  consist  a  v 
alternate  responses  of  musical  shepherti? 

THKOPHRASTUS.  a  native  of  Eivm 
iabndof  LuHhm,  who  becana  caMinfeid  « 
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rallst  and  philosopher.  He  wai  born  371  B.  C,  and 
studied  at  AthenH,  in  the  school  of  Plato,  and  after- 
wards under  his  rival  Aristotle,  of  whom  he  was  the 
farourite  pupil  and  successor.  His  original  name 
was  Tyrtamus,  which  his  master,  in  admiration  of 
his  genius  and  eloquence,  exchanged  for  that  of  £u- 
phraitoe,  or  dm  fine  epeaker,  and  afterwarda  for  <hat 
of 'ITieophrastus,  or  tne  divine  orator,  by  which  he 
is  familuurlj  known.  On  the  departure  of  Aristotle 
from  Athene  after  the  iudieial  murder  of  Socratea;, 
he  t)ecame  die  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  of  nihU 
losophy,  iritere  two  thousand  students  are  saia  to 
have  attended  his  lectures.  His  fame  extended  to 
foreign  countries ;  kings  and  princes  solicited  his 
friendship  ;  and  he  was  treated  with  particular  atten- 
tion hy  I'assander,  the  sovereign  of  Macedoil»  and 
Ptolemy  Lagiis,  king  of  Egypt.  Thcophra^tiis  com- 
posed a  multitude  of  books,  dialectic,  moral,  me- 
taphysical, and  physical— the  titles  of  200  being 
8i>ecified  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  About  twenty  of 
these  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  among  which 
are  his  "  Natural  History  of  Stones,  of  Plants,  of  the 
Winds,"  &c. ;  and  his  "  Characters,  or  Ethic  Por- 
traits," by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  produc- 
tions, and  the  model  of  numerous  imitators,  includ- 
ing the  moral  satirist  La  Bruyere.  He  died  about 
986  B.  C.,  and,  consequently,  if  the  preceding  date 
of  his  birth  be  correct,  he  must  have  been  but  eighty- 
five  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  though  some  state 
him  to  have  survived  lo  the  age  of  a  hmdred  and 
seven . 

THOMAS,  ANTOINE  LEONARD,  an  ingenious 
FVeneh  writer,  who  was  horn  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 

vorgne,  in  1732,  was  placed  in  his  tenth  year  at  the 
college  of  Duplessis  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  obtained  a 
j)rize.  Although  designed  for  the  law,  his  inclina- 
tion led  him  to  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
and  he  became  professor  at  tiie  college  of  Beauvais. 
In  1776  he  was  employed  as  secretar}-  to  the  duke  of 
PrasUn,  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs,  afterwards  held 
the  same  post  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  died  at  Chateau  d'Oullins  in  I75i5.  Thomas  was 
a  man  of  generous  and  elevated  feelings,  and  an  ex. 
cellent  writer.  The  beet  known  of  his  works  are  his 
"  Eloges,  or  Eulogies  of  Distinguished  Men,"  seve> 
ral  <n  which  obtained  the  prise  of  the  academy. 
They  are  in  general  characterized  by  vigorous  elo- 
ouence,  boldness  of  thought,  and  a  warm  zeal  for 
uie  interests  of  hnmanity.  virtne,  and  knowledge; 
but  they  are  not  always  free  from  exaggeration  of 
style  and  expression,  and  too  great  an  effort  after 
eiraet  The  best  of  his  eutogies  are  those  on  Des- 
cartes, Sully,  Marshal  Savr,  and  the  dau])hin.  His 
**  Kssai  sur  les  Eloges"  acquired  him  much  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  its  brilliant  imagery,  strong  and 
just  thought,  and  intenstinig  TiewB  of  andent  and 
modern  orators. 

THOMSON.  JAMES,  a  distinguished  British 
poet,  who  was  born  in  1700,  at  Ednam,  near  Kelso, 
in  Scotland,  being  one  of  the  nine  children  of  the 
minister  of  that  place.  He  was  sent  to  the  echool 
of  Jedburgh,  where  he  early  discovered  a  propensity 
to  poetry,  which  drew  the  attention  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry.  He  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  induced,  by  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
to  study  divinity;  but  he  soon  gave  up  theological 
studies,  and  paid  an  exclusive  attention  to  literature. 
After  acting  some  tii^e  M  •  prirato  tqtor  to  Lord 


Binning,  he  quitted  the  university  and  came  to  Lon- 
don,  where  his  "  Winter"  was  purchased  by  Millar  for 
a  very  trifling  eonsidention,  and  published  in  1726 
with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Its  me- 
rits, however,  were  not  discovered  until  it  accident- 
ally  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Whately,  who  brought  it 
into  genera!  notice.  It  led  to  the  author'a  introduc- 
tion to  Pope.  In  1727  he  ])ubli8hed  his  "Summer," 
which  he  addressed  to  Bubb  Doddington,  his  "  Poem 
totfae  Memory  of  Sir  lesae  NewtOB,*'.his  ''Britannia,'' 
and  in  172S  his  "  Spring," and  in  1730hi8  "Autumn." 
He  had  previously  brought  on  the  stage  his  tragedy 
of  **  Sopnonisba ;"  and  not  long  after  he  was  sdectea 
as  the  travelling  associate  of  Mr.  Talbot,  with  whom 
he  visited  the  continent.  On  his  return  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  post  of  secretary  of  briefs  by  the 
lord  chancellor  Talbot,  which  was  nearly  a  sinecure. 
About  this  time  he  published  his  poem  of  "  Liberty," 
with  the  cool  rece])tion  of  which  he  was  much  dis- 
appointeil.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot  vacated  Tliomson's  office,  and  Lord  Hard- 
wick,  who  succeeded  to  the  seals,  gave  it  to  another. 
An  introduction  to  Frederic  prince  of  Wales  produced 
him  a  pension  from  that  prince  of  100/.  per  annum. 
In  173S  he  produced  a  second  tragedy,  entitled 
"Agamemnon,"  which  was  coldly reodved,  and  a 
third,  entitled  "Edward  and  Eteenora."  In  1740 he 
comjiosed  the  masoue  of  "Alfred,"  in  conjunction  with 
Mallet;  but  whicn  of  them  wrote  the  song,  since 


heeome  national,  of  "Role  Britaimia,*  has  not  heem 

ascertained.  In  1745  his  most  successful  tragedy, 
entitled  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  was  brought 
out  and  warmly  applauded.  'Ilie  following  year  pro- 
duced his  "  Castle  of  Indolence."  He  now  obtained 
the  place  of  surveyor-general  of  the  leeward  islands, 
but  soon  after  died  of  a  cold  caught  on  the  Thames, 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
at  Richmond,  and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 
in  Westminster  Abbev  in  1768,  nitii  the  profits  of 
an  edition  of  his  wona.  It  if  r^naented  in  the 
above  engraving. 

THOU,  JAMES  AUGUSTUS  DE,  an  eminent 
magistrate  and  historian,  bom  at  Pkris  in  1553.  At 
ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  the  college  of  Bur- 
gundy and  designed  for  the  church,  but  was  after- 
wardi  lent  lo  Oikans  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 
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which  ha  farther  cultivated  under  Cujacius  at  Va- 
lence.   In  1573  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  in  157G 
his  high  character  for  prudence  and  ability  induced 
the  court  to  employ  him  to  negotiate  with  Marshal 
Montmorency  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  civil 
war.    On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1579  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  law,  in  1584  was  made  a 
roaster  of  requests,  and  in  1587,  having  resigned  all 
his  previous  ecclesiastical  en(;agement8,  he  married. 
On  the  death  of  Henry  III. he  hastened  from  Venice  to 
iupporthislawful successor,  Henry  IV.,  who  employed 
him  in  several  important  negotiations,  and  nominated 
him  principal  librarian  to  the  king  on  the  death  of 
Amyot.    In  1594  he  succeeded  his  uncle  as  prM- 
dent -h-mor tier,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  catho- 
lic commissioners  at  the  celebrated  theological  con- 
ference at  Fontainebleau  between  Du  Perron  and 
Du  Plessis  Mornai.    In  the  regency  of  Mary  de' 
Medici,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  directors-gene- 
ral of  finance,  and  otherwise  emploved  in  nice  and 
difficult  matters,  in  which  he  renderea  himself  equally 
oonspicuous  by  integrity  and  alnlity.    These  various 
occupations  did  not  ])revent  him  from  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  literature ;  and  being  fond  of  compo- 
sition in  Latin  verse,  in  1584  he  gave  the  world  a 
descriptive  poem  on  the  subject  of  hawking,  entitled 
"  De  Re  Accipitraria."     He  afterwards  published 
other  pieces  of  Latin  poetry ;  but  his  greatest  literary 
labour  was  the  composition,  in  the  same  language, 
of  a  voluminous  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  of 
which  the  first  part  was  made  public.    In  1601  he 
lost  his  first  viife,  by  whom  he  had  no  children,  and 
married  a  second  who  brought  him  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.    'Ilie  loss  of  this  ladv  in  1C16,  to- 
gether with  the  calamities  which  hefel  the  country 
after  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.,  is  thought  to 
have  hastened  his  own  death,  which  took  place  io 
1617,  at  the  age  of  sixty. four. 

THUCYDIDES,  a  Greek  historian,  who  was  horn 
at  Athens,  B.  C.  470.  He  received  his  education  at 
a  time  when  Athens,  having  conquered  her  enemies, 
and  acquired  distinguished  power,  was  occupied  with 
xeal  on  the  highest  objects  of  human  effort.  The 
philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  the  orator  Antiphon. 
early  imparted  to  his  mind  that  manly  tone  which 
gives  80  high  a  value  to  his  historical  works.  He 
was  excited  to  devote  himself  to  historical  studies  by 
the  applause  which  the  Greek  people  bestowed  upon 
Herodotus,  when  he  read  his  delightful  narratives  at 
Olyinpia.  When  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out, 
he  was  commissioned  to  raise  soldiers  for  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  lived  at  that  time  upon  his  es- 
tate on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  and  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  gold  mines  in  the  island  of  Thasos. 
The  flame  of  war  reached  these  lands,  and  the  Spar- 
tan commander,  Brasidas,  besieged  the  city  of  Am- 
phipolis,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
Athenians.  When  the  Athenian  commander  saw 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  without  assistance,  he 
demanded  aid  of  Thucydidts,  who,  unfortunately, 
did  not  arrive  till  the  night  after  the  citv  was  sur- 
rendered. The  Athenians  punished  him  by  banish- 
ment. Thus  the  active  mind  of  Thucydides  obtained 
the  leisure  necessary  for  his  historical  masterpiece, 
which  he  wrote  at  Scaptesyla  in  Thrace,  the  birth- 
place of  his  wife.  While  in  e.xile  he  dared  to  enter 
into  connexion  with  the  Spartans ;  not,  however,  to 
the  injury  of  his  countr)',  but  for  the  advantage  of 
his  historical  work ;  for  he  maintained  in  their  army 


I  certaiu  persons  who  gave  him  full  and  anthentK  n. 
I  formation  of  all  the  events  of  the  Pelojwnnwiin  to 
Thus  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  to  compare  rtponi, 
and  by  a  careful  examination  to  determine  the  tnttk 
He  was  afterwards  recalled  to  Athens,  but  rrtunKd 
again  to  Thrace,  and  died  there,  in  bis  seventieth « 
eightieth  vear.  According  to  Pausaoias,  be  vuai. 
sassinated  in  Athens.  This,  at  least,  seems  certu, 
that  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  him  in  Athens. 

THURLOW,  EDWARD,  BARON  THURLOW 
— This  celebrated  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Bn. 
tain  was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Ashfield  in  SoffuilL. 
where  he  was  bom  in  1733.  He  was  edncaled  a 
Caius  college,  Cambridge,  and  after  hanngbeeai 
student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  he  was  in  \'b^  oiiri 
to  the  bar.  He  rose  to  eminence  tbrou|{h  the  du- 
play  of  his  abilities  in  the  celebrated  Douglu  oum, 
and  he  soon  after  obtained  a  silk  gmMi.  In  \''(.  ht 
was  appointed  solicitor-general,  in  the  room  of 
nintt,  and  the  following  year  he;succeeded  LordV^il- 
singham  as  attorney- general.  He  was  now  dosca 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  TuoTcrtii, 
and  became  a  warm  and  (Miwerful  supporter  of  tM 
ministry  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  retirvd  froa 
office  in  1763,  but  resumed  it  again  on  the  duwhi. 
tion  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  continued  \»Mi 
the  seals  under  the  premiership  of  Mr.  Pitt  till  1192. 
His  death  took  place  in  SejdemWr  l&u6.  TbeJA 
lowing  sketch  furnishes  an  accurate  delioeaiioii 
Knight's  Hill,  which  was  long  the  favourite  rewiaa 
of  Lord  Thurlow. 


TIBERIUS.  CLAUDIUS  NERO,  a  Romin  ea- 
peror,  bom  42  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  araeor* 
of  the  Claudian  family,  and  of  Livia  Druiilla.  tU 
wife  of  Augustus.  Rapidlv  raised  to  auibonty 
the  influence  of  bis  mother,  ne  displayed  much  abJ  ? 
in  an  expedition  against  some  revolted  Alpine  lrc>* 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  C80> 
sulate  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  <kslfc 
.Vgrippa,  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  Tibenus  hi»i< 
gaine(i  the  emperor's  confidence,  he  chose  him  to 
Kupply  the  place  of  that  minister,  obLging  him.  * 
the  same  time,  to  divorce  Vipnaoia,  and  s'fi 
daughter  Julia,  whose  flagitious  conduct  atleii|^*> 
disgusted  him.  that  he  retired,  in  a  private  capifiiy. 
to  the  i»le  of  Rhodes.  After  experiencing  much  d* 
countenance  from  Augustus,  the  deaths  uf  the  t'* 
C£P.sar8,  Caius  and  Lucius,  induced  the  emptor " 
take  hun  again  into  favour  and  adopt  Luo. 
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th«  mnatnder  of  tho  life  of  AugostuH  he  actoii  with 
fprtnt  prudence  and  abilitf,  coaehidtng  a  wir  with 

the  Germans  in  Rxirh  n  manner  as  to  merit  a  triumph. 
After  the  defcai  ul  \  at  us  an  J  Lis  legiuns  he  was  also 
sent  to  check  the  progress  of  the  victorioua  Germans, 
and  acted  in  that  war  with  equal  spirit  and  prudence. 
On  the  death  of  Aafntstns  he  sticceeded,  without  op- 

Eosition,  to  the  sovereiffnty  of  the  empire,  which, 
owever,  with  his  characteristic  diMimulatton,  he 
affected  to  decline,  until  reiieatedly  soKdtsd  by  the 
scrvili:-  sennte  The  new  rcii^n  was  disquietf  l  ^iv 
dangerous  mutinies  in  the  armies  posted  in  Pannoma 
flOid  o«  tiw  RUne,  which  were,  however,  suppressed 
hv  the  exertions  of  the  tvi-o  yirinces,  Germanini',  and 
Drusus.  Tacitus  records  the  events  of  this  reign, 
including  the  snspieioos  death  of  Gemanictts,  the 
fletestahle  administration  of  Seinnn^,  tVip  pni^onin^ 
of  Drusus,  with  all  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  ty- 
ranny with  occasional  wisdom  and  good  sense  which 
(^istintjuished  the  conduct  of  Tiherius,  until  his  dis- 
solute retirement  to  the  isle  of  Caprciu.  in  the  bav  of 
Naples,  never  to  return  to  Rome.  On  the  death  of 
Livia,  the  only  restraint  upon  his  actions,  and  those 
of  the  dt  li'staljle  Sejanus,  was  removed,  and  the  de- 
struction of  tVie  widow  and  family  of  Germanicus 
followed.  At  length  the  infamous  favourite,  extend- 
ing his  views  to  the  empire  itself,  Tiberius,  informed 
of  his  machinations,  prepared  to  encounter  him  with 
his  favourite  wnp<».  dissimuhuioa.  Although  lolly 
TCSolred  upon  hts  destraetton,  he  ■econralalBd  ho- 
lunirs  upon  him,  declared  him  his  partner  in  the  con- 
sulate, and,  after  long  playing  with  his  credulitv,  and 
that  oif  the  senate,  who  thonght  him  i  n  greater  nTonr 
than  ever,  he  artfully  prepared  for  his  arrest.  Se- 
janus  fell  deservedly  and  unpitied ;  but  many  inno- 
cent penone  shared  in  Ua  destniction,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suspicion  and  cruelty  of  l^herius, 
which  now  exceeded  ail  limits.  'Vhe  remainder  of 
the  feign  of  this  tyrant  is  little  more  tiian  a  disgnst- 
inr?  narrative  of  servility  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
despotic  ferocity  on  the  other.  That  he  himself  en- 
dured as  modi  misery  ea  be  inflicted,  is  evident  from 
the  following  comtnenccroent  of  one  of  his  If  fters  to 
the  senate:  "  What  i  shall  write  to  you,  conscript 
fathers,  or  what  I  shall  not  write,  or  why  I  should 
write  at  all,  may  the  gods  and  goddesses  plague  me 
more  than  I  feel  daily  that  they  are  doing,  if  I  can 
tell."  What  mental  torture,  observes  Tacitus,  in  re- 
ference to  this  paesage,  which  could  extort  such  a 
confession  1  In  As  midst,  however,  of  all  this  ty- 
ranny, he  often  exhibited  gleams  of  strong  Etns:, 
and  of  a  judicious  attention  to  the  public  welfare — a 
remark  which  holds  good  in  every  part  of  lue  woo- 
malous  reign.  Having  nt  IfHi^tli  rxTiched  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Caius  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
his  grandson  by  adoption,  and  G«nellni,  tbe  eon  of 
DrusuR,  his  ^ji  in  l^on  by  nature,  became  objects  of 
interest.  Caius,  however,  who  had  reached  the  age 
4if  tiranty-flve,  and  who  held  the  popular  favour  as  a 
paternal  inheritance,  was  at  length  declared  his  suc- 
cessor. Acting  the  hypocrite  to  the  last,  he  dis- 
gnieed  Mi  increasing  debility  as  much  as  he  was 
able,  evpn  affectinir  to  join  in  the  flport"^  and  erer- 
cises  of  the  soldiers  of  his  guard.  At  Itjiigtlj,  leaving 
his  favourite  island,  the  scene  of  the  most  disgusting 
debaucheries,  he  stopped  at  a  country  house  near 
the  promontory  of  Miaenum,  where  he  sunk  into  a 
IHhargy,  in  which  he  appeared  dead ;  and  Caligula 
w»  prqMringr  with  a  munanma  etcofW  to  take  poa> 
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session  of  the  empire,  when  his  sudden  rerivaJ  threw 
them  into  eoneternation.   At  thia  eritieal  insteat. 

Macro,  the  pretorian  prefpct,  caused  him  to  be  suf- 
focated wiili  piUuiv's.  ilius  expired  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
twenty-third  of  his  reign,  universally  execrated. 

TIUULLUS.  ALBIUS,  a  Roman  poet  of  the 
golden  age  of  Roman  literature.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  equestriaa 
order.  The  year  711  after  the  building  of  Rome  ia 
f.,'t  n(  rally  taken  ns  tlie  year  of  his  blrlli  He  died* 
without  having  held  any  public  office,  m  the  flower 
of  his  age.  We  possess,  of  hie  writings,  a  collection 
of  elegies,  in  four  Ik  oks,  of  which,  hn.vever,  the 
fourth  contains  several  pieces  of  doubtful  origin, 
>  Vh\»e  poems  are  tmang  the  moat  perfect  of  their 
i  kind  which  have  come  ilo^n  to  us  from  classical 
antiquity.  Their  moral  tone,  however,  is  that  of  a 
reckless  voluptuary. 

riCKKLL,  THO .VI AS,  an  ingenious  writer  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Addison. 
He  was  bum  in  1686,  snd  recei\'ed  his  education  at 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  his  twenty- 
tifth  year.  While  at  the  university,  an  elegant  copy 
of  verses,  addressed  by  him  to  Adaiaon,  on  hia  opam 
of  "  Rosamond,"  introduced  him  to  the  aconaintance 
of  that  accompUshed  scholar,  who  induced  him  to  lay 
aside  hio  prenous  intention  of  taking  orders,  ap- 
pointed him  hia  imder-eecretary  of  states  and,  on  hie 
death,  bequeathed  to  htm  the  pablieation  of  hie 
works.  In  1724  Mr  T)<  kell  (>hiai[iLi;3  the  situation 
of  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland.  Aa  an 
autibor,  lie  takes  a  piominent  rank  among  the  minor 
English  poets;  his  versification  csy)eLii]ly,  in  its 
ease  and  harmony,  being  inferior  perhaps  to  that  of 
no  one,  except  Dryden  and  Pope.  Hie  death  took 
place  at  Bath  in  1740. 

TILLOCH.  ALEXANDER.— i  his  celebrated  in- 
dividual was  die  aott  of  a  tobacconist  of  Glasgow.  Ho 
was  bnrn  in  1759,  and  was  intended  by  his  fnther  to 
follow  his  own  business,  and  taken  into  his  warehouse; 
bnt  a  atmng  bias  towards  mechanical  and  edentiBc 
pursuits  soon  diverted  hia  attentinn  from  commercial 
pursuits.  In  1736,  a  jeweller  of  Edinburgh,  named 
Ged,  bail  devised  the  art  of  printing  from  plates,  and 
produced  an  edition  of  Sallust  so  printed ;  but  the 
art  was  undervalued,  snd  perished  with  him.  Dr. 
Tilloch  revived  it,  and  carried  it  to  the  state  of 
practical  utility  which  it  sow  exhibits,  having  him- 
self  again  maoe  the  diaeorery  without  any  previous 

acquaintance  witli  Gt'd'h  attempts.  In  this  new  pro- 
cess, Mr.  FouUs  of  Glasgow,  a  printer,  joined  him; 
and  a  patent  In  Asir  namee  wae  taken  out  both  ht 

Eni?lrinf1  ani^  Scotland.  Circumstant!C3,  however, 
induced  tliem  to  lay  aside  the  business  for  a  time; 
and  it  never  was  reneired  by  them  ss  a  speetdatioo. 
In  1787  Dr.  Tillorh  removed  to  L<"in[!on,  nnd  pur- 
chased "The  Ster,"  an  evening  paper,  which  he  con- 
tinued  to  edit  till  within  four  years  of  his  death.  In 
June  1797  he  projected  nnd  established  the  "  Philo- 
sophiesl  Msgaxioe,''  sixty-tive  volumes  of  which  are 
now  before  the  public ;  and  only  fifteen  da^  baforn 
liis  death  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment on  tl'ic  stcam-enijine,  'l  lie  last  work  which  he 
was  enga^'ed  to  superintend  was  the  *'  Mednaic*a 
Oracle,"  published  ia  aumbera  at  the  Gaston  piaaa* 
He  died  in  1825. 

TILLO  rSON,  JOHN,  an  EngUih  prelate,  who 
was  bora  ia  1630.  Uia  lather,  a  atrict  Calviaist. 
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brought  op  hk  son  in  the  same  principles,  and  sent 
him  a  pensioner  to  Clare  hall,  Cambrige,  of  which  he 
WM  eleeted  a  fellow  in  1G51.    It  is  not  known  when 

he  entered  into  orders,  but  his  first  sermon  wliich 
appeared  ia  print  is  dated  I66l«  at  which  time  he 
ma  ilill  among  the  preshyterians.  'When  dw  Ml  of 
aniformity  passed,  in  tlie  following  year,  he  Bwh- 
mitted  to  it*  and«  becoming  celebrated  for  bis  pulnit 
oratory,  im  cluMen  prearaer  to  the  eoeiety  of  un- 
cnln's  Inn.  In  16G6  lie  took  the  degree  of  D.  D., 
and  was  made  king's  chaplain,  and  presented  to  a 
prebend  of  Canterbury.  When  Charles  II.,  in  1672, 
issued  a  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  for  the 
purpose  of  favouring  the  Roman  catholics,  he  ])r  cached 
etrongly  against  it,  but  wu,  nefertlieless,  ailvanced 
to  the  f]'j3ncry  of  Canterbtiry,  and  soon  after  pre- 
nented  to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's.  On  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  revolution,  he  was  taken  into  favour 
by  King  William;  and,  in  IGSD,  hewas  appointed 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  that  sovereign,  and  subsequently 
permitted  to  exchange  the  deanery  of  ("anterbury  for 
that  itf  St.  Paul's.  On  the  refusal  of  Archbishop 
Saneroft  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government, 
he  was  appointed  to  exercise  the  archiepiscojial  juris- 
diction during  the  suspension  of  that  prelate  j  and, 
in  1691.  after  exhibitinir  the  greateet  nlaetance,  he 
was  induced  to  accrpt  the  archbishopric  itself.  He 
now  exerted  himself  to  advance  the  respectability  of 
die  ehurcb,  and,  among  odier  tilings,  wished  to  cor- 
rect the  evils-  arising  from  non-residence.  He  was, 
however,  counteracted  in  all  his  endeavours,  by  the 
most  perverse  opposition,  which  rendered  Us  high 
station  a  scene  of  much  more  disgust  than  gratifica- 
tion, and  uuou  iU  ter  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke  in  1694. 
He  left  his  widow  nothing  wit  the  cop3rright  of  bis 
sermons.  Dr.  Tillot^nn  ^-rts  open,  sincere,  benevo- 
lent, and  forgivinc;  and  although,  in  some  points, 
too  eompUant,  and  liable  to  the  dnise  of  ineonsist- 
ency,  his  intentions  seem  to  bnve  b^en  pure  and 
disinterested.  His  sermons  mauitain  a  ^lace  among 
the  most  popular  of  that  class  of  compositions  in  the 
English  Language,  displaying  great  copiousness  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  abounding  in  passages 
which  strongly  impress  the  mind. 

TINDAL  WILLIAM,  also  nanwd  Uitcbins,  a 
martyr  to  ne  icformation,  who  waa  bom  in  1500, 
near  tin-  borders  of  Wales,  and  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 
Beanng  an  exedlent  diameter  for  morale  and  dili- 
gence, he  was  admitted  a  canon  <  f  ^Vl>]  ey's  new 
college  of  Christ  Chmrdi,  but  his  pnncmles  becoming 
known,  he  waa  subsequently  ejected.  He  then  w^* 
drew  to  C.imbridge,  where  he  took  a  degree,  and 
soon  after  went  to  reside  as  tutor  in  (iloucestershire. 
While  in  this  capacity  he  translated  Erasmus's  *'  En- 
chiridion Mililis  ChriKtiani"  into  English  ;  but,  in 
oonaequence  of  his  opinions,  articles  were  preferred 
•l^^t  him  before  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and 
he  received  a  rcprim-ind  He  then  accepted  of  a 
retreat  in  the  house  of  au  alJerman  of  London,  where 
be  employed  himself  in  preparing  an  En^lih  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  England  not  being  a  place 
where  Kuch  a  work  could  with  safety  be  effected,  he 
preceded  to  Antwerp,  where  he  completed  his  work, 
which  was  printed  in  that  city  in  1526  without  a 
name.  The  greater  part  was  sent  to  En;{1and,  which 
produced  great  alarm  among  the  cliun  li  (li^^nitaries ; 
and  Uie  nrelatea  Warham  and  Tunstall  collected  all 
tibey  conu  adae  orpiifchiae«  and  conmittedthemto 


the  flames.  The  money  received  by  the  nie  of  the 
first  edition  in  thia  way  enabled  luidal  to  inistai^ 
other  edition,  in  eotritraclion  widi  M9et  ComnUe. 

He  also  translated  the  pentateuch.  and  su!)scf(ucr.;  y 
Jonas,  which  formed  the  whole  of  his  laboonoatk 
Scriptures,although  othertbavttbeenaiaftsdtftliif 
He  then  returned  to  Antwerj),  where  he  took  upliii 
residence  with  an  £nglish  merchaoL  Heoij  VIU. 
emploved  a  man  of  the  name  of  Phillioa  to  iMbiy 
Tindal  to  the  emperor'a  procurator ;  and  in  I'ln 
was  brought  to  trial  upon  the  emperor's  decree  U 
Augsburg,  where  he  was  condemned  to  theitiU 
which  sentence  he  quietly  endured,  being  fii^t  tmn. 
gled  and  then  burnt.  His  last  words  were, "  UuX 
0|>en  the  king  of  England's  eves !"  Tiodal'i  ln» 
lalion  of  the  Scrijttures  is  highly  esteemed  Cvpa* 
spicuityaod  noble  simplicity  of  idiom. 

TINTORETTO,  the  surname  of  a  Vcnetiin  kisto- 
rical  piunter,  Giacomo  Robusti,  who  was  bora  u 
Venice  in  l  jl  2,  and  diedin  1594.  Tintoretto  studied 
under  Titian,  who  was  so  jealous  of  his  powaitki 
he  dismissed  him  from  hia  achooL  Ue  iheakn 
pursued  his  studies  without  any  director,  sod  cab- 
voured  to  unite  his  master's  colouring  with  ihtit- 
sign  of  Michael  Angelo— a  union  which  is  otnciT^ 
in  hia  beat  {necee.  But  he  aiecoted  bis  veib 
BO  much  haste  that  he  remained  far  inferior  \e<  l.^ 
of  thoee  great  masters.  His  manner  of  paintioe  m 
bold,  with  atrong  lights  opposed  by  deep  sbadon: 
his  pcnc'd  was  wonderfully  firm  and  free ;  lus 
positiun  good ;  his  execution  easy,  wd  bis  \mn 
lively  and  full  of  apirit  Hia  portrait  by  him^  ■ 
in  the  Lou\Te,  nnd  there  are  many  of  his  ittiini|i 
in  Germany,  Spain,  France,  and  England. 

TITIAN,  TIZIANO  VERCELU,ooe  ef  iheoca 
distinguished  of  the  great  Italian  painters,  was  Iwre 
at  Capo  del  Cadore,  in  the  Alps  of  Friuli,  in  H.<' 
His  early  indication  of  talent  for  the  arts  i»f  dtafi 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  under  SebaiMs 
Zuccati  of  Trevigi,  and  subsequently  under  GionM 
Bellini  of  Venice.  He  soon  made  an  exi™mliiiiri 
proficiency,  and  attainerl  so  exact  an  imioties  d 
Ids  master's  style  that  their  worka  coold  Ksmif 
be  distinguished,  lliis  style,  however,  was  stiff 
dry,  so  that  when  the  young  artiat  bad  tea  ike 
performaneea  of  Giorgione,  wtiidi  were  ef  s  net 
free  and  elegant  charact  r,  !  c  quilieJ  liis  fonaS 
master,  and  soon,  by  his  facility,  excited  envy  is  ^ 
new  one.  At  the  same  time  he  by  no  mesas  stf- 
lectcd  other  branches  of  study,  but  made  so  lt:-!1 
progress  under  pi'ojier  instructers  that  at  ^< 
of  twenty-three  oe  was  celebrated  as  one  of 
most  promising  poets  of  the  day.  With  j^raij- v 
ment,  however,  he  devoted  hi«i.stlf  to  iUt  ^'i'^'- 
for  which  be  Cdt  Uie  most  decided  predilection,  i 
attained  to  great  perfection  in  laniiMane,  porous 
and  history.  He  was  particularlv  r(.iiarkabl<  l^: 
hia  aeeunlo  obaervatioD  and  faithfid  imitiuoo  i 
nature,  as  regards  the  lone«  and  ttliadea  of  cokuw^i 
his  ta&le  in  design  was  less  conspicuous;  andss 
in  portraits  and  landscape^  that  he  is  dcemi  a^e'-- 
valied.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fusfli,  U  « 
to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  portrait  painting:." 
relates  to  rcaemUano^  chawctwy  graoa^  andM^tw 
costume. 

His  principal  residence  was  at  Venice,  thougD 
occasionally  accepted  invitations  from  jirlnrcs  tcf-' 
courts.  At  Ferrara  he  executed  the  porlmu  d 
duke  and  ducheac  abo  that  of  Aiioatn,  thcasn*' 
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dent  dure.  He  xm  umt  for  to  Rome  hf  Gbrdfanl 

Farnese,  and  attended  Charles  V.  at  Bologna,  who 
waa  80  pleased  with  the  portnut  which  he  made  of 
hira  that  he  conferred  on  lum  die  mder  of  knight- 

Ijonr],  and  granted  him  a  pension,  which  ^vas  after- 
wards aagmented  by  Philip  11.  Most  of  the  princes 
and  leading  men  of  the  day  were  ambilious  of  being 
painted  by  him,  so  that  his  pictures  are  doubly  va- 
luable as  portraits  of  eminent  individuals,  and  for 
f>eaut7  of  execution^   M  e  resided  some  time  both  in 


■dfflinfstretlon.  in  a  pampUet  enlHiled  "  FlMte,**  uid, 

m  1782  a  "L(  ttcr  on  Parliamentary  Reform,"  with  « 
sketch  of  a  plan,  which  did  not  embrace  the  principle 
of  muvevMU  evAiife.  About  this  time  he  became 
the  avowed  fricnri  nf  Mr.  Pitt,  then  also  f  ivnnrable 
to  uarliameotary  reform,  and  a  vehement  opponent 
to  Mr.  Pov»  for  his  coalition  with  Loid  North.  In 
1786  he  appeared  in  a  character  more  important  to 
his  lasting  reputation  than  that  of  a  subordmatc  poli- 
tician, by  thepaUieation  of  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 


Spnin  nnd  Germany;  but  his  home  was  Venice, '  "  Epea  Pteroenta, or  the  Diversions  of  Purley," which 
where  he  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  maintained  ;  he  afterwards  extendeii  to  two  vol nmes  quarto.  Thia 


thenokdue  to  his  genius.  He  retained  the  spirit 
and  vigour  of  youth  to  the  advanced  age  of  nine^- 
aix,  and  then  died  of  the  plague  in  1376. 

TOOKE,  JOHN  HORNE.— ITiis  celebrated  poll- 
tician  was  born  in  Westminster  in  1736.  His  father 
WM  a  poalterer,  who  had  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perty. John,  the  third  son,  \va«  educated  hotn  at 
Westminster  and  Eton,  whence  be  was  removed  to 
St.  John*e  college,  Cambridge.  In  1736  he  had 
entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temtde ;  but,  at  the 
request  of  bi«  family,  he  consented  to  be  ordained, 
and  wu  inducted  to  the  chapelry  of  New  Brentfonl, 
which  his  father  had  purchased  for  him.    Tlirec  years 


celebrated  work  contains  those  ideas  concermng 
gramm'ir  nnd  the  formation  of  words,  of  which  the 
germ  had  appeareil  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  some . 
years  liefore.  The  knowledge  of  language  and  logical 
acuteness  which  he  displayed  in  this  perfonuanco 
raised  him  to  a  high  rank  as  a  philologist. 

In  1788  he  published  "Two  Pair  of  Pdrtraits,"  the 
figuree  in  which  were  the  two  Pitts  and  the  two  Foxee 
of  the  pest  and  present  generation,  the  preferencn 
being  given  to  the  Pitts.  In  1 790  he  ofFered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  Westminster  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  Hood,  when  he  distinguished  himerif 
hy  a  strong  vein  of  humour  in  his  daily  addressee  to 


afterwards,  he  accomranied,  as  traveling  tutor,  the]  the  populace;  and,  although  he  failed,  be  received 
son  of  Mr.  Ehrae,  of  Berkehin,  in  a  tour  to  France.  1 1700  votes  without  aolicitation  or  corruption.  ^  In  the 

On  hiH  rettirn  hr  tnok  a  Warm  share  in  politics,  in 
behalf  of  Wilkes,  to  whom,  on  a  second  visit  to  Parts, 
he  was  personally  introduced.   When  he  returned  to 


Kn^'lnn  ?,  he  resumed  his  clerical  functions,  and  ob- 
tained some  distinction  in  the  pulpit,  until  the  return 
of  Wilkes  plunged  him  again  into  politics.  He  was 
the  principal  founder  of  'lie  Rorirty  for  supportintr 
the  Bill  of  Rights";  and,  in  17 lO  and  1771.  a  pxibiic 
altercation  took  place  between  Messrs.  ^^'ilkes  and 
Home,  on  account  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  for- 
mer to  render  the  society  instrumental  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  private  debts.  It  was  Uiroo^  his 
means  that  two  printers  of  the  newspapers  were,  in 
1771,  indnced  to  violate  the  orders  of^ the  honse  of 
commons  by  publishing  their  debates,  which  brought 
on  those  proceedings  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  the  house,  and  the  unopposed  practice  of  such 
publications  ever  since. 

The  rame  jear  also  witnessed  his  contest  with 
Jnnina,  in  which,  in  the  general  opinion,  he  came  ofF 
victor.  In  1773  he  resigned  hi.s  clerical  gown,  and 
nliut  himself  up  in  retirement,  with  a  view  to  study 


year  1794  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the 
lower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  founded  on  the 
presumed  objects  of  the  corresj)onding  societies  to 
overthrow  the  constitution.  His  trial,  with  that  of 
the  other  parties  accused  at  the  same  time,  holds  a 
conspicuous  ptaee  in  tiie  historical  annals  of  a  period 
rendered  so  remarkable  by  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  French  revolution.  'ITie  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke, 
although  made  interesting  by  the  ease,  self-posses- 
sion, and  acuteness  displayed  by  the  accused,  was 
deprived  of  much  political  importance  by  the  prerU 
ous  acquittal  of  Hardy  ensuring  his  own.  From  this 
time,  however,  he  was  more  cautions  in  his  company* 
and  seems  to  have  declined  the  visits  of  persons  of 
violent  characters  and  princip'fH  nt  Wimbledon  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Tooke  of  Purle^,  he  had  taken 
hie  name  in  consequence  of  mfaeriting  a  portion  of 
bis  fortune.  In  1796  he  again  offered  himself  for 
Westminster  and  failed :  and  in  isol  be  accepted  a 
seat  for  Old  Sarum  on  the  nomination  of  Lord  Oa- 
melford.  In  1 805  he  published  a  second  pnn  of  "  The  • 
liiversions  of  Purlcy,"  which  is  chielly  dedicated  to 


for  the  bar ;  and  it  was  by  affording  legal  advice  to  |  etymology,  and  adjectives,  and  participles,  and  their 


Mr.  Tooke  of  Purley,  in  his  opposition  to  nn  rnrin 
sure  bill,  and  defeating  the  same  by  a  boldness  of 
stratagem  pecnliariy  in  character,  that  he  acquired 
the  good  will,  and  ultimately  !»1inrpd  in  the  fortune, 
of  that  gentleman.  He  was  a  \varra  opponent  of  the 
American  war,  and  was  prosecuted  for  sedition,  for 
the  wording  of  a  resolution  by  which  the  constitu- 
tional society  voted  100/.  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  the  Americans  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
For  this  obnoxious  pangraph  he  was  tried  at  Guild- 
hall in  1777,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  himself 
with  Ills  characteristic  spirit  and  acuteness,  but  was 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
flOOl.  In  1779,  after  baring  fully  prei^red  for  the 
bar,  he  applied  for  admission  to  the  society  of  the 
Inner  Tempk,  and  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  still  a  priest,  and  indigible— «  decision  which 
destroved  all  his  future  views  in  this  profession.  In 
mi)  he  published  a  keen  review  of  Lord  North's 


fiirmntion  ;  but  also  abounded,  likr  the  foriner,  with 
various  satirical  strictures  on  literary  characters  of 
note.  HediedttWimhledoiiinl81S,inUiMVinty. 
seventh  year. 

TOURiNEFORT,  JOSEPH  PITTON  DE,  an 
eminent  French  botanist,  who  was  bom  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  in  1656,  and  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits* 
college  in  that  city.  His  passion  for  botany  disclosed 
itself  at  nn  early  age,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had 
made  himself  acnuainted  with  all  the  plants  in  the 
ricinity.  Thougn  destined,  for  the  church,  he  con- 
tinued his  botanical  researches  by  stealth,  and,  encou- 
raged by  an  uncle,  who  was  an  eminent  physician, 
applied  to  Ae  etudy^of  anatomy  and  chemistry.  In 
l(')77,  being  left  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  pursue 
his  own  inclinations,  he  determined  to  adopt  the  me- 
dical profesrion,  and  forthat  purpose  repaired  in  1679 
to  Montpcllicr.  In  1683  he  was  appointed  profrs-or 
of  botany  to  the  garden  of  plants  at  Paris,  and  soon 
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after  vialtad  Spain*  Portugal,  Enf^land,  and  Holland. 

In  1691  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  acatJemy  <>f 
aciencea,  and  in  1694  published  bis  first  work,  enti- 
tled "  Ele'mens  de  Botanique."  The  method  eaU- 
blished  by  Tournefort  was  founded  upon  the  vari- 
eties of  the  petals  of  llowera  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fruit.  It  became  rapidly  popular  by  its  facility 
and  elegance,  altlaaafli  unpeiiectioiie  were  pointed 
ovt  in  it  by  Ray.  Toomemt  eonCivaecl  Ms  atodfea 
with  success  till  his  (ieatli,  which  took  place  in  1708. 

TRAJAN,  a  celebrated  Konun  emperor,  who  wu 
bora  at  IndiiM.  Hewnniaadtothe  nmkof  Gnaar 
by  the  em|)eror  Ner**a  and  he  peaceably  ascended  the 
tbrone  A.U.  97.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature 
and  acianae^  and  has  left  aoma  eplandid  arehitectural 
monuments,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
thnmphal  arch  at  lieneveato  represented  beneath. 


TVajan  died  in  his  aizty-fourth  year,  after  a  reign 
of  nearly  twenty  years. 

TURCOT,  ANNE  ROBERT  JACQUES,  a  pa. 
triartc  and-anlifflrtenad  Fhaneh  ninistar,  son  of  the 
nmidaillofdia  grand  council,  who  was  bom  at  Paris 
m  l7tSr»and  in  hu  youth  gave  himself  up  to  the  atudy 
of  thaolofnr  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty, 
four  he  commenced  a  translation  of  Virgil's  Georpics, 
and  soon  after  attaching  himself  to  Queanay  and  the 
aeanomiata,  qi^llad  the  Sorbonne  in  order  to  accom- 
pany De  Gonmey,  intendant  of  commerce,  in  hia 
travels.  On  his  return  ho  was  himself  appointed 
intendant  of  Limoges,  adiieli  post  he  occupied  for 
twelve  jmn,  and  was  long  remembered,  witn  grati. 
tude,  for  his  wiae,  salutary,  and  benevolent  reforms 
and  regulations.  "When  raised  to  the  post  uf  comp- 
troUaf'iganeral  of  the  finances  in  1774,  he  gave  a 
vidar  aslent  to  the  principlaa  af  ameSoimtion.  Ha 
moderated  the  duties  on  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
wUhout  loss  to  the  revenue;  freed  commerce  from 
many  fettera,  and  ancoonged  industry  by  enlarging 
the  righta  of  individuals,  and  abolishing  the  exclusive 
privilegea  of  companies  and  corporations.  He  also 
formed  a  project  for  commutinig  Hha  feudal  rights, 
for  rendering  salt  an  article  of  free  merchandise,  and 
for  reforming  the  royal  household.  His  reward  fur 
theee  useful  and  beaefoiwt  fiaare  was  opposition  and 
ndicule.  He  was,  however,  able  Co  carry  into  effect 
aone  very  important  improvemente;  but,  aa  he  en- 
dutwuiaa  to  antral  Ifaa  aobiliiiy  miat  tho  daigy. 


and  reamdn  Ae  lieenae  assumed  hj  the  oSeai  4 

the  crown,  they  all  united  ai^ainrt  bim.  TTie  rtnll 
was  hia  disniibHal  from  odice  in  1776,  fronviid 
period  he  lived  a  retired  and  studious  Bb  saii  ka 
dmth  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fonr. 

TYTLER.  ALEXANDER  FR.\SER.  LORD 
WOODHOUSELEE,  one  of  the  senaion  of  -if 
college  of  justice  in  Scotland.  He  was  bora  ufM- 
burgh  in  1 747,  and  died  in  1919.  He  pdUidKi  At 
"  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session"  in  thf  fnrc  ' 
aDicdonaryi  and,  having  been  elected  fnUmxd 
Malory  at  Bdlnburgfa,  he  printed,  in  lYBS,  "Oidaa 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Universal  {rMtory,"«liA 
was  followed  by  his  pojiular  work  "  Elemoa  d 
General  History,  Ancient  and  Modem."  hmaofia 
other  works  of  Lord  Woodhouselee  are  "  Meoan 
of  Lord  Kames,"  containing  sketchea  of  the  pnpm 
of  literature  in  Scotland  in  the  cij^lemA  temn. 
with  a  auppleraent,  and  an  "  Essay  on  tba  Lii  tf 
Petrarch."  Memoirs  of  bis  life,  by  Aliioa,  Ml 
published  in  the  ''IVaonationa  oftbe  IO|il8idiV 
of  Edinburgh.*' 

URQUHART.  SIR  THOMAS,  a  Seold*  wte. 
who  is  principally  known  as  the  tran=]itor  of  "Ei- 
behus."  He  was  a  cavalier  officer  of  Chaiia  11, 
and  waa  preaant  at  the  battle  of  Womsltr.  B*- 
apeclinff  this  event  he  published  a  work  ettr''! 
"  The  Diacovery  of  a  moat  rare  Jewel,  foood  a  uc 
kennel  of  Worceater  Straata  the  day  aAir  Ae  Mi 
and  sit  before  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  AnrdlH, 
serving  in  this  place  to  frontal  a  VindifHU  n  rf  Ai 
Honour  of  Scotland  from  that  infamy  wb«Teuot9tk 
Rigid  Presbyterian  Party  of  that  Nation  octofiar 
covetousnesa  and  ambition  most  disaembleifiT  hal 
involved  it."  Beeidea  thia  work  bapaUiMi^ 
ral  others  of  eonaiderable  merit. 

USHER,  JAMES.— This  celebrated  pedi*"* 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1 580.  After  the  deaUi  of  h\<  > 
ther,  who  waa  one  of  the  alz  clerks  in  cbancfiy.  ^ 
gave  up  the  paternal  ealata  to  bis  younger 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  church;  entered TrutT 
college,  and  atudied  the  writings  of  the  fatkn  *4 
tba  adfoaiinien,  wbanea  Iw  eonpiled  a  ipianK 
body  of  extracts;  and  in  ICOI  took  holy  tmifrMsd 
was  appointed  afternoon  preacher  at  Chnrt  Car^k. 
Dublin.  Soon  after  he  viuted  England  to  [WtkMt 
books  for  Trinity  college  library,  and  bectne  ► 
Quainted  with  many  Isarncd  men.  His  takntf.* 
tne  favour  of  his  sovereign.  James  I., 
procured  him  the  nrofesRorshin  of  (liriniiysi'ft^jj 
college  t  in  1667  the  office  of  chancellor  of  StH; 
trickle  j  the  bishopric  of  Meath  in  1620;  ile  pe«J  C 
prnry  counsellor  in  1623 {  and  the Mkm^V"^ 
primacy  of  Ireland.  His  notions  of  ebaroi 
inent  verging  towards  presbyterianism,  hi«  rtx**^ 
took  advantage  of  this  to  clesuoy  bit  crabt  tu 
Janae  I.(  bat  bla  undeviating  support  of  tbcap 
supremacy  saved  him  from  differing  hj  tbor  B^ 
chioationa,  and  he  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  *w  > 
King  J  ames.  He  endeavoofed  to  prevent  CliriB»^ 
from  sacrificing^  Ivord  Straffortl.  whomlVheriiWiSB 
in  pnson  and  at  his  execution.  He  adber^  »  * 
king's  interest  dnrii^f  tiM  dML  wir.  totl  vttm«  - 
the  execution  of  his  master.  The  scene  hadrt^ 
effect  on  him  that  he  fainted,  and  he  coraiMUM*" 
the  event  by  an  anniversary  cekbratioo  of  f«w» 
ritea.  After  that  event  he  exprrieneed  onfi?"" 
flattering  promises  from  Cromwcfl,  tat  AtHf 
awaaotfelfiUad.  Ht  diadnlMntf*i|i^ 
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VAILLANT,  JOHN  FOI— 

ordered  that  h«  ahovld  b»  inlamd  in  WMtroin- 

•ter  Abbey.  Hia  principal  works  arc  the  "Annals 
of  the  Uld  and  New  Testainent,"  and  "  Britannica- 
rum  Ecclesiarum  Antiquitatea,"  and  "A  Body  of 
Divinity,"  coiapil>d  •uneptiiioMly  from  hig  aermong 
and  notes. 

VAILLAXT,  JOHN  FOI.  a  celebrated  French 
wrttar,  who  waa  bora  at  ikauvaia  in  Franoa  in  1632. 
Havinff  early  darotod  hii  attention  to  the  itndy  of 
numismatics,  he  spent  much  of  hi-:  (inu  in  collicting 
medals  and  antiquities.  Among  bin  numerous  pub- 
licatkma  tra  may  mantion  hia  work  entitled  '*  Niu 
mismaia  Imperalonun  Urjmanorum  Pra>8tantiora  a 
Julio  Ceesare  ad  Posthumura  et  Tyrannos."  His 
daath  took  place  in  1706,  after  having  endured  a  long 
captivity  in  Algiers,  whirli  he  h  srribed  in  a  very  in- 
teresting volume,  published  after  bts  death. 

VAILLANT,  SEBASTIAN,  a  distinguished  Fiench 
iKJtani-^t,  who  waa  bom  in  1669.  He  was  director  of 
the  lujyai  (Jarcien  at  Paris,  which  he  enriched  with 
aoroe  valuable  plants.  He  died  of  an  asthma  in  1 722. 
His  "  Butanicon  Pari8ien<;e"  wn"?  piihHsheJ  by  Boer- 
haave  in  1727(  and  it  was  much  improved  by  Dr. 
Sherard.  who  pnftxed  a  Lattn  letter  ilhiatralive  of 
his  connexion  with  the  work. 

VANBRUGH,  SIR  JOHN,  a  dramatist  and  archi- 
tect, who  was  descended  from  a  Flemish  family.  He 
was  bom  in  England  about  1673,  and  entered  into  the 
army,  but  early  in  life  he  became  a  writer  for  the 
stage.  In  1097  his  comedy,  "The  Relapae,"  was 
repreeented  i  and  in  the  folluwingyear  he  produced 
"The  Provoked  Wlfe^**  and  **%sop,"  anerwarde 
altereil  Ity  Garrick.  When  Bettcrtoti  and  Congreve 
obtained  a  patent  for  erecting  a  theatre  in  the  Uay- 
tnarket,  which  was  opened  In  1707*  they  trere  joined  by 
Vanbrugh,  who  wTote  for  this  house  his  cornea  y,  "The 
Confederacy,"  the  most  witty  as  well  as  the  most  i 
licentious  of  hie  prodoetions,  which  long  kept  poe- 1 
eession  of  the  ?t?ifj?!.  "The  Provoked  Hu-^hand,  or' 
the  Journey  to  London,"  which  he  left  imperfect  at 
his  death,  was  completed  by  CoUey  Gibber.  As  an 
architect,  Vanbrugn  i^-m  fldpcteil  to  build  the  resi- 
dence for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  House, 
and  that  structure,  aetreUas  Castle-Howard,  affords 
proof  of  skill  and  genius.  He  obtained  in  1704  the 
office  of  Clarencieu.x  kmg-at-arms,  and  in  17  U  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  also 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  board  of  works,  and 
aurveyor  of  Greenwich  hospital.  Hie  death  occurred 
March  26.  1726. 

VANCOUVER.  GEORGE,  a  modem  circumna- 
^gator  aad  captain  in  the  British  nary.  He  aerred 
as  a  midshipman  under  Captain  Cook  ;  and  a  voyage 
of  dieoovery,  to  ascertain  toe  existence  of  any  navi- 
gable eonunmiieation  hetween  the  NorA  Faniic  and 
Xorth  .Atlantic  ncenirr?  bring  determined  on,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  it.  Of  this  voyage  Cautain 
Vancouver  compiled  an  aeeount,  under  the  title  of 
"Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocrnn, 
and  Kound  the  World,  in  the  Year  1790,"  which 
was  nearly  mdy  for  the  ppeeewlMm  the  aalhor  died, 
in  1798. 

VANDYCK«  ANTHONY,  a  celebrated  portrait 
painter,  who  waa  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1698  or  1 599. 
His  father  was  a  painter  on  glass,  and  hh  mother 
woH  skilled  in  embroidering  liindacape.9  and  tigures. 
Henry  van  Palen  was  hit  uat  inetructor.  This  art- 
ist had  studied  long  in  Italy,  woA  Baited  good 
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ing  with  lively  colonring.  so  that  VandyiA  acquired 
from  the  beginning  a  good  style,  and  soon  excelled 
his  fellow  pupils.  Kubens  now  received  him  into 
hie  sdiool,  and  entrusted  to  his  execution  several 
large  pictures  from  his  own  sketches.  A  battle  of 
the  Amaxons,  and  the  cartoons  for  the  tapestry  con- 
taining the  history  of  Decius  Mus,  obtained  him 
the  fttU  confident  and  esteem  of  hie  matter ;  and 
he  toon  became  his  assistant  rather  than  hie  schohrr. 
His  own  inclination,  an  I  tin-  jealousy  of  Rubens, 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to por> 
tmit  painting.  It  ha*  been  add  that  Bnbene,  mm 
mere  jealousy,  wished  to  rcmnve  his  rival  scholar, 
and  advised  him  to  go  to  Italy ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  he  gave  tine  i^viee  to  hie  tnoat  ptotuiehig  pupila 
in  general.  He  first  painted  three  more  pictures,  an 
Ecce  Homo,  a  Qirist  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  Wife  of  Rubene,  for  hie  instructor  t  for  whidt 
Rubens-  gnve  hitn  a  fine  white  liorse.  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  with  letters  of  recommendation.  A  few 
milet  from  Brustdt^  in  the  village  of  Savelthem,  the 
young  nrlist  herrime  pnamoured  of  a  peasant's  daugh- 
ter, 80  tiial  he  remained  there  a  long  time,  and  exe- 
cuted two  altar-pieces  for  the  ^rimgt  tkarA.  In 
one  of  them  (hp  object  of  his  love  was  represented 
as  a  Madonna,  and  in  the  other  he  appeared  as  St. 
Martin  on  the  horse  of  Rubens.  His  residence.thera 
becoming  known,  Rul)en8  used  every  inducement  to 
rekindle  the  flame  of  ambition  in  the  bosom  of  the 
young  man.  He  succeeded.  Vandyck  tore  himself 
away,  and  hastened  to  Italy*  He  firet  directed  his 
cotme  to  Venice,  made  Traan  and  Paul  Veronese 
hiH  nind^ls,  inil  acquired  their  splendour  and  rich- 
ness of  colouring.  His  money  was  spent,  and  he 
remofed  to  Genoa,  where  he  pmnted  aevwal  per- 
traits,  and  gained  a  large  sum.  He  nnw  un'lt-r!oi>k 
a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  was  patronised  by  the 
cardinal  Guido  Bentivoglio,  wboae  portnut  he 
paintfd  ^vith  the  most  rompletc  success.  This,  nnd 
the  portraits  of  Sir  J .  Shirley  and  bis  lady,  residing 
there,  excited  so  much  admiration  thi^  me  envy  of 
the  other  artists  compflled  him  to  rrfirn  to  (lenoa, 
where  he  executed  many  portraits  wtU  &h  iiiistori- 
cal  pictures,  and  always  adopted  the  brilliant  style  of 
Titian.  He  visi'ed  Florpriri',  'I'nnn,  and  Sicily,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time.  But  the  plaffue  finally 
drove  him  out  uf  Sicily,  and  he  finiioed  tho  ode* 
brated  altar-piece  for  Palermo  in  Gentw. 

After  his  reputation  was  thus  spread  throughout 
Italy  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  Here  he 
painted  many  hialorieal  pictures  and  altar-pieces. 
Of  the  latter  the  most  eeleorated  are  tlie  St.  Augus- 
tine at  Antwerp,  and  the  Crucifixion  at  Courtray. 
Rubena  ia  aaid  to  hare  offered  bim  hia  eldest  daiigh> 
ter  in  marriage ;  bat  Vand^  vefnatd  her,  beeanae 
his  earlier  love  for  her  mother  (Helena,  the  second 
wife  of  Rubena)  was  not  yet  wlteUy  extinguished. 
He  eeon  after  aeeepted  die  iwfitatioaof  the  prince  of 
(^ranf^c,  I'Vfderic  of  Nas^rin,  to  vi^it  his  court  at  the 
ti^ue.  He  painted  portraits  of  this  prince,  his  wife 
and  chikbon,  irith  eo  mndk  tMceee  Aat-all  tbo 
principal  personages  of  the  court  wer?  cnpcr  tn  obtnin 
his  services.  He  then  visited  London  and  Paris, 
but  soon  returned  to  Antworp.  A  Crucifixion  and  a 
Birth  of  Christ,  which  he  painted  for  Dendermonde, 
are  among  his  finest  works.  Charles  I.,  having 
seen  one  of  hie  portraits,  immediatelv  ordered  him 
to  bo  iiifiled  to  nUum  to  Kogkaid.  Thie  inntniM 
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thr  p:iinfcr  vrnu]']  hax'c  ileclinetl,  but  for  tbe  urgency  j  the  nation  hn  !  been  equally  cnminal.    He  furtW 

observed,  that  he  had,  m  erery  cbanffe,  adbaed  ta 
tbe  coramoDfl  the  root  of  all  knmil  muSbaetf. 
U\H  trin!  took  place  in  June  1662.  and  on  the  14U> 
of  thf  same  month  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hd^ 
u  ben  he  acted  with  great  composure  and  molotu^ 


Im  friend  Hit  K.  Ditfby.  On  his  arrival  he  was 
introduced  by  him  to  ue  king,  who  put  upon  his 

neck  a  gold  chain,  witb  bis  own  miniature  ricbly  set ' 
with  diamonds,  and  bestowed  upon  him  ibe  bonour  of 
knighthood,  a  eonaiderable  annuitjr,  anil  a  summer  j 
and  winter  residence.   Vandyek  rewarded  tins  ut 
rosity  Ijy  unceasing  diligence;  he  enriched  England 
witb  ills  inaslarpiMaiy  and  executed,  besides  a  mul- 
titude of  portraits,  several  roytholonical  an'l  hi'^tDn- 
cal  puiulingit.    ilu  lore  of  splenduur  was  (ii!<played 
in  tbe  magnificence  of  bis  house.    His  table  was  fre. 
quented  by  the  prince!*  and  ladies  of  tbe  first  rank,  f 
and  his  entertainments  excelled  all  olliers  in  splen- 
dour and  luxury.    In  this  way  he  consumed  his 
property,  bis  strength,  and  bis  health.   His  lucrative 
oocupation,  however,  might  have  repaired  the  loss  of 
the  first,  if  he  had  not  engaged  in  tbe  pursuit  of  tiie 


Hi'  hr'i^an  to  adflrc«is  the  people  at  the  scaflT  IJ  is 
juHtiucaUon  of  bis  cuoduct,  but  was  interrupt^ 
druoM  and  trumpeta.  Hie  ibeologicaJ  writings  m- 
play  an  astoniNhintj  power,  but  are  in  i  high  cckTee 
mv  'tiii:.!.,  iiud  oUca  uiiiateUigible.  Among  them  an, 
"Ue  Retired  Man's  Medttatioiia,"  " lite  FaM 
tbe  Times,"  and  his  "  Meditations  on  Life,  GoTOB* 
ment.  Friendship,  Knemies,  Death,  liLc." 

VARRO.  MARCUS  TERENTIUS,  one  of  th 
moat  learned  men  and  prolific  writers  of  ancient  Root. 
He  was  bom  1 16  B.  C.,  and  served,  in  hie  youth,  ia 
tbe  army,  and,  at  a  latter  )>eriod,  obtained  the  dignity 


philosopber'e  stone.  The  aulce  of  Buckingham  en-  j  of  tribune,  with  other  public  offioee.  V'airo  waa  tke 
deaTOOied  to  reetore  him  ag«n  to  activity,  by  unit-  intimate  friend  of  CScero,  and  wae  tmnebed  hf  Aft. 

ipg  him  in  marriage  wiiii  the  lieautiful  Maria  Ruth-  tony,  but  returned  to  Rome  under  .\ugustus.  tod 
▼en,  daughter  of  the  Scutch  Lord  (iowry.  Vandyek  i  died  there  at  the  age  of  eightj-nine  veanw  vuh  tk 
vieited  hu  native  eitv  with  her,  and  went  thence  to !  reputation  of  hmg  tbe  moet  kmmeaRommBt,  er  it 

Paris,  where  he  hoped  to  be  employed  to  paint  tbe  lea.st  tbe  most  learned  critic,  of  his  time.   Tbe  r.ua. 


gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  but,  as  the  work  bad  been 
already  committed  to  Ponsetn,  he  eoon  returned  to 
Kngland,  'Hiou^b  infirm  and  c\!,aiist<  !,  hp  ]iro- 
posed  to  tbe  king  to  paint  the  wails  ut  tiie  banquet* 
log  house  with  the  hiatory  and  procession  of  the 
order  of  tlic  (iJarter,  promising  to  make  thf  cartoons. 
Before  tbu  wurk  waa  completed  he  wan  surprised  by 
death,  in  the  forty-seoond  ywictf  luaage.  lliia  event 
took  place  in  1641. 

VANE,  SIR  il EN RY.— This mibtary commander 
was  a  conspicuoua  character  in  the  time  of  Charles 
1.  and  the  commonwealth.  He  was  born  about 
1G12,  and  was  educated  at  We^itmiaHter  scboul, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Magdalen  college.  Ox 


ber  of  bis  writings,  chiefly  on  iangoage,  historj.  aid 
philosophy,  it  stated  to  haveauMHwted  to  abaot  saoi 

of  wbich  only  two  have  come  down  to  us,  a  treetiw 
upon  agriculture,  entitled  "  De  BeJUutka»"  in  thrts 
bookH,  which  is  contained  in  the  coliectioa,  **  Sea^ 

torcM  Rei  Rusticie,"  and  fragments  of  a  trratife  oe 
tlic  Latin  language  called  "  De  Lingua  Lauiu." 
which  treats  principally  of  etfmology  and  an,il 
Good  editions  of  the  latter  appeared  ai  Doct  in  i&i9k 
and  at  lierlm  in  Ib'iO. 

VAUBAN,  SEBASTIAN  LB  PRESTRE,SE(G. 
NEUR  DE,  marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  greatot 
engineers  which  that  country  bus  produced.  He 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Nsm- 


foid.    Ue  then  proceeded  to  Geneva,  from  wbich  he  !  nois,  and  bom  in  1633.    He  rose  to  the  highest  i 
retttrned  much  indisposed  towurda  the  English  hturgy  |  litary  rank  by  his  merit  and  aervicea,  and  was  made 

and  church  government.    He  was  instrumental  in  govenior  of  tbe  citadel  of  Lisle  in  loos,  and  rc^- 


procuring  tbe  condemnation  of  JUofd  Strafford,  and 
ne  alio  earned  u{)  tu  the  loida  the  artiebe  of  impeach- 

ment  against  Archbishop  Laud.    He  likewise  acted 


miasioner  general  of  fortificationa  in  Ue  took 

Luxemburg  la  1684,  and  waa  preeent  in  168S  at  At 

siege  and  capture  of  Philip«burg,  Manbeim,  and  Fnc- 


at  one  of  the  parliamentary  conuniaiioners  at  the  kendal,  under  the  dauphin.  He  waa  made  nanfeAi 
treatjr  of  Uxbridge  in  1645 ;  and  at  the  negotiations  |  of  Prance  in  1703,  and  dScd  at  Paria  in  1707,  afei 


in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  I6is,  was  an  opposer  of  rl 
term*  of  peace.    He  had,  however,  no  immediate 
concern  in  the  king*a  trial  or  dnth,  but  waa  one  of 

the  council  of  state  appointe:!  tn  supreme  power  after 
that  event.  In  1651  he  was  appointed  a  commis- 
aioner  to  be  eent  into  Scothmd,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  English  ^'tn  t  rnment  there.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  long  parlianitnt,  he  was  nominated  uoe  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  when  he  etrenuoualy  exerted 
himself  to  f■^t^l'^h-■!!  a  repuhliran  •government,  until 
tbe  reiitijratioii  pui  an  end  to  uU  lurlher  contest.  On 
this  event  he  bad  considered  himself  in  no  danger ; 
but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  arretted  and  committed 
to  the  Tower  as  a  jierson  u  bum  it  waa  dangerous  to 
allow  to  he  at  huge.    Tbe  convention  parhament 

fetitioned  in  favour  of  him  and  Lambert,  and  the 
ing  prumiited  that  bis  life  thould  be  spared.  Charles 
II.  violated  bis  word,  and  Sir  Henry  was  brought  to 
trial  for  high  treason.  Although  accused  oolv  for 
tranaactionR  that  occurred  after  the  king's  death,  he 
was  found  guilty,  notwithstanding  a  defence  of  great 
vigour  and  ahiUty,  in  which  be  pkaded  that,  if  com- 
plying with  the  «xtating  govenuneotwaa  a  am,  all 


!^.eventy-four.  His  works  consist  of  a  t  n  ,it  r^se  enliilei 
"  La  Uixme  Royale,"  and  a  vast  coUecuoa  of  wmn- 
scripu,  in  twuve  volumes,  wixich  he  culU  **Um 
OiNivctCR,"  containing  his  ideas,  rededaOM,  Ond  |ie> 
jects  for  the  advantage  of  France. 

VBRE,  EDWARD,  earl  of  Oxford,  ono  oT  the 
literary  courtiers  of  Queen  KliTrtheth  He  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  tbe 
English  nobility,  bin  father  being  tbo  sixteenth  pesr 
who  had  held  the  titlr^,  i\  hich  became  extmci  in  tbf 
rcign  of  Uueen  .Anne.  He  was  born  about 
and  received  an  education  suitaide  to  hm  rank.  He 
held  the  oflice  of  lord  high  chamberlain,  arul  sat  ss 
such  at  the  trial  of  tbe  queen  of  Scots,  and  sobae- 
quently  at  those  of  the  earls  of  Anmdel,  Kosex.  anJ 
Southampton.  Specimens  of  hie  talenta  as  a  peet 
are  preserved  in  the  "  Paradyse  of  Duntie  Dievycei." 
Ills  per»»onal  character  seeiuH  to  have  been  by  ad 
means  favourable.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  Stf  Phiif 
Sidney,  wbich  did  htm  no  credit  i  and  be  is  said  » 
have  ilttreated  bis  wife,  who  was  the  daii^hisf  if 
Lord  Burleigh.  His  death  took  place  in  1  6ch. 
VERNON,  EDWARD,  a  diatinguistted 
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dcwcodid  ftoni  s  fltiffwdtluw 

fainilr.  but  born  in  Weflttninster  in  1684.  He 
adopted  the  naval  profeaaion  in  oppotftion  to  the 
vuMt  of  lua  fiither,  who  hdd  tba  poat  of  leeretary 
of  state  to  William  HI.  He  firat  went  to  sea  with 
Admiral  Hopaon,  and  in  1704  aerved  under  Sir 
George  Room  at  die  battle  of  M daga.  H  e  was  also 
employed  on  many  other  occasions,  and  p-adually 
arrived  at  the  rank  of  vice-admiral.  Admiral  Ver- 
aoa  ted  the  honotir  of  giving  his  name  to  tbe  aeat 
of  General  Washington,  at  that  time  in  poaeeaaion  of 
hia  brother,  who  had  served  under  the  admiral. 
Dorinff  the  rebellion  in  1745  he  was  employed  in 
dafnuung  the  coasta  of  Keat  and  Suaaex,  but  on 
aeeeont  of  his  opposition  to  dw  ninistry  be  waa  wA» 
aequently  auperseded  and  even  struck  off  Ike  Bat  of 
•dmrala.   Hia  death  took  place  in  17&7* 

VINCBNT,  JOHN  mm  EABL  OF,  ST.,  a 
distiniTuished  naral  commander,  who  was  descended 
fromareapectablefamilyinStaffordshire.  Hewaabom 
in  I734,UMl8ttbe  age  oi  fourteen  entered  tiie  navy. 
In  1760  he  obtained  the  rank  of  jmst- captain,  and 
commanded  the  Fondroyant  in  the  action  between 
Admiral  Keppel  and  the  Awch  fleet  in  July  177B. 
In  1782  he  took  the  Pegasse  of  seventy- four  g^ns, 
for  which  exploit  he  received  the  red  riband.  In 
1794  he  received  the  command  of  a  squadron  equip- 
ped for  the  West  Indiea,  and  reduced  Martinico, 
Guadeloupe,  and  St.  Lneb.  On  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1797,  being  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet  of  fifteen  nil*  he  defeated  twenty-aeven  Spaniah 
ahipaoftiie  fine  off  Cbpe  St.  ViiMent,dM  Mmtt.weat 
point  of  Portugal,  and  was  raised  to  the  English 
peerage  by  the  titlea  of  Baron  Jenria  and  earl  of  St. 
VineeBt,  witii  a  penaioB  of  SOOOl.  n  year.  In  1799 
be  waa  created  admiral,  and  in  1801  became  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1821  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  un- 
bending in  regard  to  discipline  and  reform,  and  of 
high  gallantry  and  genius  in  his  profession.  He 
died  in  1823.  in  his  eighty-ninth  year. 

VINCENT,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  critic  and 
divine,  who  was  bom  in  London  in  1739,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
In  1762  he  becune  an  usher  at  Weatninater,  and 
nine  years  after  second  master.  Ha  toolc  tin  degree 
of  doctor  of  dinnity,  and  waa  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king.  In  1788  he  became  bead  maa- 
ter  at  vlTeetBitnetcr,  wlmv  ba  continiied  to  pfcaida 
till  1801,  when  he  was  made  a  prebend  of  Westmin- 
ster i  and  two  yean  after  be  succeeded  to  the  deanery. 
Daaa  Viaeent  ia  principally  known  by  bw  **  Com- 
mentary on  Arrian's  VoyaK^c  of  Nearcnus,"  and  his 
PeripluB  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,"  repubhshed  together 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancienta  in  tba  Infian  Ocean."  Ha  died  in 
December  1815. 

VINCI.  LEONARDO  DA.— This  celebrated  artiat 
waa  at  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school  of  painting. 
He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Vinci,  near  Florence, 
between  1 444  and  14S8.  He  waa  the  natural  son  of 
a  notary  named  Platro.  Even  in  his  eailieet  yooth 
he  denited  himadf  to  a  great  variety  of  atnaiea— 
painting,  aculpture,  anatomy,  architecture,  geometry, 
mecbamea,  poetry,  uid  music.  He  aoon  anrpaaaed 
hia  nwalar,  the  painter  and  aculptor,  Andraa  del  Var- 
rochio;  and  in  l\^2  the  duke  of  Milan,  Ludovico 
Maria  Sforaa,  took  him  into  hta  aervice.  Leonardo 

flf  daiint  wbidi  would  hava 


been  atill  mora  beneficial  in  its  results  hut  for  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Sforxa.  In  1499  he  returned  to. 
Florence,  where  he  waa  emplojed  to  paint  one  of  the* 
wdla  of  the  great  cmindl-iooaB.  On  tbia  oceaaion. 
having  IfiobaalAnceto  far  a  eompetimvba  made  a 


cartoon — which  ia  one  of 

their  chief  Niccoio  Piccimo :  a  group  of  honvnan 
in  the  piece,  atruggling  around  a  atandard,  WM  pai!- 
tiealariy  adnired.  Tm»  cartoon  ia  no«r  known  onlf 

by  a  copy.  When  Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal  throne 
in  1513,  Leonardo  went,  in  the  suite  of  Julian,  duke 
of  Ifadki,  to  Rome,  but  left  thia  city  in  1515,  and 
went  to  France,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by 
Francis  I.  His  reason  for  leaving  Rome  probably 
waa,  that  the  rivalry  of  Michael  Angelo  followed  him 
even  there,  or  that  Raphael  was  already  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  great  works  in  the  Vatican 
On  account  of  his  advanced  ase  he  did  little  or  no- 
thing in  France,  and  in  1519  ba  died  in  the  arms  of 
the  king,  when  attempting  to  ilaafrMibia  bed  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  him, 

VIRGiU  PUiiUUS  VIRGILIUS  MARO,  the 
moat  diadngoiahed  epic,  Adaelie,  and  paatoral  poet 

of  ancient  Rome.  He  waa  bom  at  Andes,  a  little 
village  near  Mantua,  in  the  year  70  B.  C.  If  we  are 
to  suppoee  that  Virgil  deeeribaa  Umadf  mder  tba 
character  of  Tityrus  in  hi<^  first  eclogue,  he  waa  thirty 
years  of  age  when  he  went  to  iiome  for  the  first  time, 
to  obtain  urn  reetoration  of  hia  farm,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  aoldien  of  Octavius  ami 
Antony,  after  the  close  of  the  war  against  the  repub- 
licans. He  was  here  ptaaentad,  by  PoUio  or  some 
other  friend,  to  Augustua,  and  gained  the  favour  of 
Maecenas,  through  whose  interceaaion  he  obtained 
the  restitution  of  his  property.  But  on  his  attempt- 
ing to  take  poeaeeaion  of  tbe  naw  oocopanta  reaiated 
him,  and  tihnatened  Ua  fife;  and  it  waa  not  until 
after  a  second  journey  to  Rome,  and  repeated  efibrta, 
that  be  finally  aucceeded  in  hia  object.  Abootthia 
lima  ha  wrote  aavani  edognee,  tfw  teatih  and  laat 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  thirty- third  or  thirty, 
fourth  year  of  bia  age.  Hia  Georgica  (poena  on 
lllricaltiira)^  whidi  ha  ludirtMk  at  tba  aimatiQn 
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4if  M^eenas,  are  saitl  by  grammarians  to  have  been 
begun  in  hU  thirty-fourth  year.  He  is  said  to  liave 
•pent  leven  yeurs  upon  thin  work,  which  was  princi- 
pally composed  at  Naples ;  but  tliese  accounts  of  hira 
•re  not  well  authenticated.  It  ts  certain  that  the 
.^oeid  is  bis  last  work.  Virgil  was  now  in  hi^h 
favour  with  .\ugu8tus,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  fami- 
liar correspondence.  After  completing  the  pun  of  his 
great  epic  h«  retired  to  Greece,  indi  tbe  design  of 
ar(  ()inpIiHhin<T  it  there  at  his  leisure.  But  Augustus 
having  arrived  at  Alheos,  on  his  return  from  the 
But,  Virgil  determined  to  aeeoropanv  him  home. 
At  Megara,  however,  be  fell  sick;  ana,  his  disease 
becoming  aggravated  on  tbe  journey,  he  died  at 
Brunduaium,  or.  according  to  lome,  at  Tarentum. 
in  tbe  fifty-second  yenr  of  his  age,  R  T  19  His 
body  was  carried  to  .N  aples,  in  compliance  with  hi.s 
directions,  and  there  interred  in  the  Puteolan  way. 

VIRGIL,  POLYUOUK.  an  historical  writer  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century,  who  was  born  at  Urbino,  in  Italy. 
One  of  hit  first  productions  was  a  collection  of 
Latin  poemH.  wbicn  was  followed,  in  1499,  by  his 
work  "  De  Reruin  Invent(»r4bus,"  which  has  been 
often  renublished.  Pope  .\lexander  VI.  sent  him  to 
England,  as  collector  of  the  tribute  called  Peter's 
pence;  and  he  was  the  last  person  who  held  tbnt 
office  in  this  country  previously  to  the  reformation 
under  Henry  VI II.  'rhat  prince  bestowed  on  him 
the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  and  several  other  bene- 
fices in  the  church ;  and,  at  the  request  of  Henry,  he 
composed  a  general  "  History  of  England,"  from  the 
oaillest  ages  to  bis  own  time.  This  work,  which  is 
written  in  Latin,  considered  as  tbe  production  of  a 
foreigner,  is  highly  creditable  to  his  talents ;  but  his 
npntatlon  has  anlBnred  in  tome  degree  from  die 
charge  of  having  destroyed  memoirs  and  records 
which  he  made  use  of  in  bis  undertaking.  "  The 
Hittorjof  Polydore"  has  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions. He  quitted  Knglaiid  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and,  going  to  Italy,  died  at  Urluno  in  1555. 
Besides  the  works  noticed,  he  wee  the  avdkor  of  • 
"Treatise  on  Prodigies." 

VIRTUE,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  engraver  and 
intiquary,  who  was  bom  in  London  in  1M4.  After 
completing  his  preparatory  studies  he  commenced 
business  for  himself,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  obtained  the  patronage  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  who 
employed  him  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  He 
also  engaged  in  antiquarian  and  biographical  pur- 
•oits,  and  accompanied  several  noblemen  in  their 
toon  through  vtrtotu  parte  of  die  kingdom.  He 
mwdeo  em;)1nyed  in  making  engravings  fur  Rapin's 
"Hiitonr  of  England/'  and  many  other  works  of  a 
nmilar  deeeription.   Hit  death  took  place  in  1766. 

VISCONTI,  JOHN  BAPriST  .\NTHONY,tii 
Italian  antiouary,  born  at  Vernazza  in  Genoa,  in 
17ttt  vbA  educated  at  Rome  by  an  unde.  who  wn  a 
painter,  and  who  designed  his  nephew  for  the  same 
profession.  But  the  latter  preferred  the  study  of 
antiquities,  and,  that  he  might  he  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  incUnation,  purchased  the  office  of  apostolic  no- 
tary. He  became  connected  with  the  celebrated 
Wndwlmann,  whom  heeneeeeded  in  17(38  in  the 
station  of  prefect  or  commissary  of  antiquities  at 
Rome;  and  Clement  XiV.,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
pontifical  throne  the  fbUoving  jnr,  having  formed 
the  design  of  founding  a  new  museum  in  the  Vatican, 
the  execution  of  the  plan  was  entrusted  to  \'isconti. 


who  superintended  the  researches  for  ancitnt  mn- 
ments  carried  on  at  Rome  under  popes  Clemtnt  XIV. 
and  Pius  VI.  His  death  took  place  in  KM.  H« 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  "  Museum  Pio-Clnnett- 
num,"  but  the  text  accompanying  the  tngnmpd 
that  work  was  written  by  ms  son,  who  vn  tot 
celebrated  as  an  archaeologist  and  antiqoan'. 

VOLNEY.  CONSrrANTlN£,acelefant«lfmKii 
writer,  who  was  bom  in  17S5.  He  tnvdad  is  At 
early  part  of  his  life  ibrouRh  E<j)-pt  and Syii^iadW 
subsequently  wrote  an  account  of  tbu  jooracy,  ii  t 
work  entitled  **  Vovage  en  Syrie  en  Egyptc"  Vm 
work  was  followed  by  his  "  Les  Ruines,  *)U  SMm 
tions  sur  les  Revolutions  de  Emoirei."  Voiuj 
was  a  republican  by  principle,  ana  was  ahnna 
ardent  (lefender  of  the  rights  of  the  n.itinD  Si- 
poleon  made  him  a  senator,  and  after  the  r«u»n:i<i 
of  the  Bourbont  he  w  as  designated  a  member  oi  tix 
chamber  of  peers.  His  death  took  place  aftfri-'  fl 
illness  in  1820.  He  was  tlie  author  of  several  l  i- 
able works,  beside.s  thoise  alrcadv  menlion!'! 

V0LT.\1RE,  M.\RIK  FR.\N'('IS.\RUl  HDL 
— ^This  celebrated  French  writer  wa«  born  m  16ft. 

and  «M  educMtd  bf  hie  father  for  the  fnfaM  «j 


the  law,  to  which,  however,  he  had  an  fflwe^*^' 
able  aversion.    His  first  work  of  any  note  n*^* 
tragedy  of  "  Qjdipe,"  which  was  lo 
that  his  father  allowed  him  to  give  up  all  tbv'' 
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of  becoming  a  lawyer  About  1720  he  went  to 
Brussels  with  Madam  dc  Ru^>elmonde.  The  cele- 
brated Rousseau  hein^  then  m  that  city,  the  two 
poets  met,  and  soon  cunoeived  an  unconquerable  aver- 
iiioil  for  wdl  other.  Voltaire  said  one  day  to  Rous- 
seau, who  was  showing  hira  "An  Odetn  Posterity," 
**  This  is  a  letter  which  will  never  reach  the  place  of 
its  tddnn."  This  led  to  a  war  between  the  two 
aathont  who  entertained  a  mutual  jealousy  of  each 
other.  Voltaire,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  produced 
in  17S2  his  tragedy  of  "  Mariamne,"  without  sue 
oen.^  Hw  "Artemira"  had  experienced  the  same 
fate  in  ITSO.  These  mortifications,  joined  to  those 
Mhich  were  occasioned  by  his  free  principles, 
his  sentiments  on  religion,  and  the  warmth  ot  his 
temper,  induced  him  to  ^sit  England,  where  he 
printed  his  "  Henriade."  King  George  I.,  and  par- 
ticttkuriy  the  princess  of  Wales  (afterwards  Queen 
Candiiie),  jfotiBgttished  him  hydusirvroteetioo,  and 
obtained  for  him  a  great  number  oi  subscriptions. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  which  was 
afterwards  eonsidenbly  increased  bjr  the  eala  of  his 
writings,  by  the  munificence  of  princes,  by  commerce, 
by  a  habit  of  regularity,  and  by  an  economy  border- 
ing on  avarice,  which  ha  did  not  Aaiw  off  till  aear 
the  end  of  hiH  life. 

In  1730  he  pubhshed  "  Brutus,"  the  most  nervous 
of  all  his  tragedies,  which  was  more  applauded  by 
the  judges  of  good  writing  than  by  the  spectators. 
Tl)e  tirst  wits  of  the  time,  Fontenelle,  La  Motte,  and 
othiit^  advised  him  to  give  up  the  drama  as  not 
being  his  proper  forte.  He  answered  them  by 
pubhshing  "  Zara,"  the  most  aflfecting,  perhaps,  of 
all  his  tragedies.  His  "  Lettres  PhUosophiques," 
•bounding  in  bold  expressions  and  indecent  witti- 
cisms against  religion,  having  been  burned  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  a  warrant  being 
issued  for  apprehending  the  author  in  1733,  Voltaire 
very  prudently  wididrear,  and  was  sheltered  by  the 
marchioness  du  Chatelet  in  her  castle  of  Cirey,  on 
the  borders  of  ChamiMgne  and  Lorraine,  who  entered 
with  Mill  oB  the  etnoy  of  the  **  System"  of  Leihnili, 
and  the  "Principia"  of  Newton.  A  gallery  was 
built  in  which  Voltaire  formed  a  good  collection  of 
natural  liistory,  and  made  a  great  many  experiments 
on  light  and  electricity.  He  laboured  in  the  mean 
time  on  his  "  Elements  of  the  Newtonian  Philoso- 
phy," then  totally  miknown  in  Fnawe^  and  which 
the  numerous  admirers  of  Des  Cartes  were  very  little 
(lesirous  should  be  known.  In  the  midst  of  these 
philosophical  pucaniia  he  produced  the  tragedy  of 
**  Alzira."  He  was  now  in  the  meridian  of  his  age 
and  genius,  as  was  evident  from  the  tragedy  of  "  Ma- 
homet," first  acted  in  1741 ;  but  it  was  represented 
to  the  procnreor  o^n^al  as  a  performance  oflTen- 
aive  to  religion,  and  the  author,  by  order  of  Cardinal 
Fieury,  withdrew  it  from  the  stage.  "  Merope," 
played  two  years  after,  in  1743,  gave  an  idea  of  a  spe- 
eioa  of  tragedy  of  which  few  models  have  oisted. 
He  now  became  a  favourite  at  court  through  the  in- 
terest of  Madame  d'£toile,  afterwards  marchioness 
of  Pompadour.  Being  employed  in  prepring  the 
festivities  that  were  celebrated  on  the  raama^e  of  the 
dauphin,  be  attained  additional  honours  by  compos- 
ing "  The  Prineees  of  Navarre."  He  was  appointed 
a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  in  ordinarj'  and  his- 
toriographer of  France.  He  had  frequently  attempted 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  hut 
ciHild  not  obtain  hia  wish  till  17*6$  whea  he  waa  the 


first  who  broke  through  the  absurd  custom  of  fiUiiig 
an  inaugural  speech  with  the  fulsome  adolatioo  or 

Richelieu;  an  example  soon  followed  by  other  aca- 
demicians. From  the  satires  occasioned  by  this  in- 
novation he  felt  so  much  uneasiness  that  he  waa 
(7lad  to  retire  with  the  marchioness  du  Chatelet  to 
huneville.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King  Stanislaus. 
The  marchioness  dying  in  1749  Voltaire  returned 
to  Paris,  where  his  stay  was  but  short.  'ITiough  he 
had  many  admirers  he  was  peruetually  complaining 
of  a  cabal  combined  to  deprive  him  ot  that  glory  of 
which  he  was  insatiabls.  He  imsgined  be  should 
find  in  a  foreign  country  a  greater  degree  of  applause, 
tranquillity,  and  reward,  and  augment  at  the  same 
time  both  bis  fortune  and  reputation,  which  were 
already  very  considerable.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who 
had  repeatedly  invited  him  to  his  court,  attached  him 
at  last  to  his  person  by  a  pension  of  22,000  livrea 
and  the  hope  ccfinlheriBvoiir.  nom  the  pardcniar 
respect  that  was  paid  to  him  his  time  was  now  spent 
in  the  roost  agreeable  manner ;  his  apartments  were 
under  those  of  the  fcfaig,  whom  he  was  allowed  to 
visit  at  stated  hours,  to  read  with  him  the  best  works 
of  either  ancient  or  modern  authors,  and  to  assist 
his  majesty  in  the  literary  productions  by  which  he 
relieved  the  cares  of  government.  But  this  happiness 
was  soon  at  an  end,  and  Voltaire  saw  to  his  mortifi- 
cation when  it  was  too  late,  that,  where  a  man  is 
sufficiently  rich  to  be'^master  of  himself,  neither  his 
liberty,  his  family,  nor  his  country,  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  a  pension.  A  dispute  which  our  poet  had 
with  Maupertuis,  the  president  of  the  academy  at 
Berlin,  was  followed  by  disg^ce. 

Having  regained  his  liberty,  he  endeavoured  to 
negotiate  a  return  to  Paris »  but  this  he  was  not  able 
to  aeeompfish.  He  was  reddent  for  about  a  year  at 
Colwar,  whence  retiring  to  Geneva,  he  purchased  a 
beautiful  villa  near  that  city,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
homage  of  the  Genevans,  and  of  occasional  tra- 
vellers ;  and  for  a  short  time  was  charmed  with  his 
u^reeable  retirement,  which  the  quarrels  that  agitated 
me  little  repnUie  of  Geneva  compelled  him  aoon  to 
uit.  He  was  accused  of  privately  fomenting  the 
isputes,  of  leaning  towards  the  prevailing  party^ 
and  laughing  at  both.  CompelledT  to  abandon  Lea 
Delices  (which  was  the  name  of  his  country-house), 
he  fixed  himself  in  France,  within  a  league  of  Geneva, 
in  Le  Pays  de  Gex,  an  almost  savage  desert,  which 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  fertilizing.  He  erected  a 
church,  which  is  represented  beneath.  The  village  of 
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Femey,  which  contained  not  above  fifty  inhabitants, 
becBme  by  hit  mctna  a  colony  nf  1200  persons,  sue- 
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ce^fuUy  employed  for  themselves  ai)d  for  the  state. 
Numbers  ot  artista,  particiilarly  watduttakcn^  Mta- 
bUshed  their  toanufactures  under  the  auspices  of 
Voltaire,  and  exported  tbeir  ^^ares  to  Russia,  Spain, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy.  He  rendered  his  so- 
litude still  more  illastrioua  b;  tmriting  thither  the 
great  niece  of  the  celebrated  Comeille,  and  by  pre« 
serving  from  ignominy  and  oppression  Sirven  and 
tbelfamily  of  Colas,  whose  estates  he  caused  to  be 
restored.  Men  in  power,  dreading  the  iotee  of  bis 
pen,  endeavoured  to  secure  hiu  esteem.  This  homage, 
and  some  generous  actions,  which  he  himself  occa- 
rionaliy  took  care  to  prodidni,  either  for  to  nach 
posterity,  or  to  please  the  curious,  contributed  as 
much  to  extend  his  reputation  as  the  marks  of  esteem 
and  bounty  ho  had  reeeived  from  sovereign  princes. 

Tlie  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  s'ill  maintninprl 
an  uninterrupted  correspondence,  had  hi«  statue 
made  in  porcehun,  mid  aent  to  him,  with  the  word 
*'  Immortali"  engraven  on  its  base.  The  empress  of 
Russia  sent  him  a  present  of  uume  magnificent  furs, 
jmd  a  box  turned  by  her  own  hands,  with  his  portrait 
aet  in  diamonds  These  distinctions  did  not  pro- 
vent  his  fligba  for  I'anii.  Overloaded  with  glury  and 
Wealth,  he  was  not  happy,  beeniae  he  never  could 
content  himself  witli  what  he  possessed.  At  length, 
the  beginning  of  1778,  he  determined  to  exchange 
the  tranquillity  of  Ferney  for  the  incense  and  busUe 
of  the  capital,  where  he  met  with  the  most  flattering 
reception.  Such  bononra  were  decreed  him  by  the 
acatlemies  as  till  then  had  been  unknown;  he  was 
crowned  in  a  fuU  theatre,  and  distinguished  by  the 
public  with  the  etrongest  enthasiBim.  But  the  h' 
tigue  of  visits  and  attendance  at  theatrical  re|>rf-(.nt- 
atioos,  the  change  of  resimen  and  mode  of  living,  in- 
flamed hit  Uood.  already  too  much  disordered.  Ob 
his  arrival  he  had  a  violent  hxrii  nrt  h nire,  which  greatly 
impaired  his  health.  Some  day«  before  his  last  illness 
the  idea  of  approaching  death  tormented  him.  On  bis 
arrival  at  Paris  he  said  "  he  was  come  to  seek  glory 
and  death."  At  last,  not  being  able  to  obtain  sleep, 
he  took  a  tatge  dose  of  opium,  which  deprived  him 
of  his  sensesi  and  he  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1778, 
and  was  buried  at  Sellices,  a  Benedictine  abbey  be- 
tween Nogent  and  Troyea.  Many  accounts  have 
been  published  respecting  his  behaviour  when  in  the 
tiearer  view  of  death.  Some  of  these  are  so  contra- 
dictory that  it  ie  diAeult  to  attain  the  exaet  truth. 
His  infidel  friends,  and  others,  took  every  pains  to 
represent  that  be  died  as  he  had  lived,  u  hardened 
infidel  and  a  blasphemer;  but  they  have  not  been 
credited,  and  it  is  more  generally  bdieved  that  he 
was  visited  on  this  awfnl  occasion  with  the  remorse 
of  a  man,  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  continued  at- 
tempt to  erect  vice  and  immorality  on  the  ruins  of 
r«vnled  reKgion.    tlie  mareeehd  de  Richelieu  is 

naid  to  [have  fled  from  the  bed-side,  declaring  it  to 
be  a  sight  too  terrible  to  be  atutained  {  and  Tron- 
chin,  the  phyaiciaii,  «aa«rted  tiwi  tiio  ftiiiea  of 
Orestes  oould  give  but  a  fiunt  idea  of  thoae  of  Vol- 
taire« 

WAKB,  WILLIAM^  a  celebrated  English  prelate, 

who  was  bom  in  Dorsetshire  in  1657,  and  received 
his  education  at  Oxford.  Having  entered  holy  or- 
ders he  rose  rapidly  in  the  church,  and  in  1705  was 
raised  to  the  episcopal  bench  as  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
After  having  presided  over  that  diocese  for  several 
yean  he  was  created  arcbbidiop  of  Canterbury.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  oontcovciaial  woriu;  out 


\V  A  I  .  K  E  R,  SIR  EDMUND. 

of  the  most  celebrated  vvaa  Lia  Reply  to  Boasnct's 
ExposiliaQ  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Chorcb  ' 
This  eminent  prdata  died  on  the  34di  «<  JaaMMsy, 

WAKEFIELD.  GILBERT,  an  EogUsh  echolir 
and  critic,  who  was  bom  in  1756,  and  roeaivad  he 
education  at  Jesus  college,  C^bridge.  Aflardw 
completion  of  his  studies  he  entered  holy  order*.  iJ>- 
obtained  a  curacy,  but  left  it  after  his  marriage,  vMa 
be  accepted  the  office  of  dasrieal  tutor  to  the  4mm- 
ing  academy  at  Warrington.    Whi!'^  there  be  ptV 
lished  "  A  New  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  H 
Matthew,  with  Notes,  CMtieal,  FhOologM  and  Bfr 
planatory."    H-j  sulisi  qaently  published  *'ATna«- 
lation  of  the  ^iew  Testament,  with  Notes,  ExpUn- 
tory  and  CiMeal,''  and  **  EvidsMcs  of  Chriatjanity 
the  Iritter  work  was  in  answer  to  Pair,«'s  ''.Kgtirf 
Reason."  These  works  were  followed  by  ti%D«lattoM 
from  several  of  the  old  Greek  writers.    He  was  liw 
(li^tnip[utshed  as  a  political  writer,  and  was  imr^- 
Boned  for  two  years  in  Dorchester  gaol  for  *'  A  Ki 
ply  to  Some  Parts  of  the  Bishop  of  JJandaflTs  Leiur 
to  the  People  oC  Gisat  Britain."   Uia  death  laak 
place  in  1801. 

WAKEFIELD.  ROBERT,  an  eminent  odMMl 
and  biblical  scholar  of  the  sixteenth  centory.  Br 
was  Hebrew  professor  at  Oxford,  having  previoodf 
filled  the  same  oflice  at  Loovaine.  His  principal 
works  are  entitled  *'  Syntagma  HebrsMNnun,'/  aaA'A 
Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes.*' 
took  place  in  1537. 

WALES.  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  Eonhsh  i 
nomer  and  madiemalidan,  who  waa  boni  ia  17Si> 
He  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  two  fir»t 
ages  rotud  the  clooo,  of  which  he  tyt  ajooiaii, 
dWwards  pn  nted  under  the  title  of  A^tnmmA 
Observations  in  the  Soutbern  llLJtiisphere."  Hi 
afterwards  uublished  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Po|>iili- 
tlon  of  England  and  Wal««."  and  aawan ' 
of  a  sunflar  description.  His  deadi 
1798. 

WALKER,  ADAM,  a  cekibnted  k 

writer,  who  wns  born  in  Wrjtmorp^nnd  in  1731,  asi 
although  calien  iruni  8chooi  at  a  very  early  age,  ff^ 
the  bent  of  his  mind  was  very  easily  perceived,  a* 
employed  all  bis  IcisTire  in  making  mechanic^] 
dels  ;  and,  having  procured  a  few  books,  bmll  huLx^ 
a  hut  in  a  copee  wood  for  the  purpose  ot  eairying  <x 
his  sttidips  He  afterwards  arreritpd  the  pbee  d 
usher  lu  a  school  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkskifk 
and  then  obtained  the  mastership  of  a  grammr 
school  at  Macclestleld.  In  this  town  he  also  engafii 
in  business,  but  failed.  He  then  directed  hie  atu*' 
tion  to  astronomy,  and  for  years  was  a  suc^-^a. 
lecture  on  that  subject  in  all  the  pKinei|Hd  towm  ■ 
England.  He  finally  took  up  his  raaideBca  in 
lion,  and  delivered  jmblic  lectures  in  the  roetrc^l'O-* 
during  the  Lent  season,  which  were  very  pa|MilB> 
and,  generally  speaking,  well  attended.  Hw  daA 
took  place  in  February  1821.  His  principal  wort*sff. 
"  A  System  of  Familiar  Philoeophjr,"  "  A  Tkeatne  <n 
Geography  and  the  Use  of  the  (flebeak**  aad  asMd 
other  ^v  nrks  of  a  similar  description. 

WALKER,  SIR  EDMUND,  an  English  kenia 
who  fived  in  the  early  part  of  the  saitutasndi  ^ 
tury.  He  n-ns  strongly  attached  to  tire  c2C*f  « 
Charles  I.,  who  knighted  hun  id^ter  the  bav.>  ^ 
Edgehill  on  account  of  the  great  bravery  w:  \r  l^ 
displayed  on  that  ooeaaion.  Whan  Chaiiaa  IL 
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cendcd  the  throne.  Sir  Edmnnd  Walker  was  made 
<liffter  kinff^at-smit.   He  wat  the  author  of  "  An 

Account  of  the  Celebration  of  St.  George's  Day  at 
Windsor,  in  1674"  (  also,  of  "  Acts  of  Knicbu  of 
the  Garter  in  the  CMl  Win^'*  Hhtoried  Dis- 
coitrMes,"  and  several  odier  worfce.  Hi*  deetli  took 

place  in  1677>  j  ' 

WALKER,  JOHN,  a  pbilolofficel  writer  who  wet 

hrrn  nt  Friem Bamet.  Herts,  in  1732.  He  U  known  as 
the  authurof  several  useful  elementary  works,  such  as 
*•  The  Rhetorical  Grammar,"  "  A  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary," "Elements  of  Elocution,"  and  "  A  Rhym- 
ing Dictionary."  His  deatl;  took  piace  in  August 
1807. 

WALKER,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  English  divine 
vrho  was  horn  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  studied 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  presided  for 
manv  f  eara  over  a  echool  at  Grantham*  where  be  baid 
Sir  feaae  Newton  for  a  pupil.   He  wae  the  anthor  of 

An  Explanation  of  Lily's  Latin  Grammar,"  '*  A 
Dictionary  of  Latin  Idioms,"  a  work  "  On  Rhetoric," 
&e.  Hie  daelfa  taek  ptace  in  i684. 

WALLACE.  WILLIAM  tli^tinguished 
■warrior  was  born  about  the  middle  of  tlie  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  but  the  exact  year  it  not  known. 
W  illirp  belonged  neither  to  the  rln^s  of  the  high 
feudal  nobility  nor  to  the  free  tenants  or  yeomanry, 
but  to  that  middle  rank,  which*  by  the  prood  banma, 
who  esteemed  thcm^plre''  the  mTTip^ninn-^  of  kings, 
was  considered  nearer  lu  the  condiiion  oi  their  vas- 
Hals  than  to  an  equality  with  themselves.  It  was 
this  portion  of  the  nobility  who,  during  the  whole 
period  of  Wallace's  career,  opposed  and  thwarted 
him  \rith  feelinKS  of  minj^led  pride  anil  ffar  ;  who 
compelled  him  to  be  what  be  undoubtedly  was,  the 
champion  of  the  (>eople,  the  Hbentor  of  hit  eonntry, 
by  means  of  the  lower  classes  of  his  countrymen, 
when  the  aelfiabnesa  and  venality  of  most  of  the 
greet  lorde  had  contented  to  iMhw  it  into  the  hende 
of  a  foreign  power.  But,  although  unconnected  with 
this  corrupted  class,  Wallace  was  born  in  a  rank 
which  ensured  him  a  martial  education ;  and  the 
condition  of  his  father  entitletl  him,  if  nnt  tn  rinim 
an  equality,  yet  certaiuly  to  associate  with  the  proudest 
of  the  land. 

His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  passed  chiefly  under 
the  careof  his  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  was  settled  at 
Dunipaee,  near  Stirling,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  animated  with  the  atrong«t  feelings  of  inde- 
pendenee.  From  Dunipaee,  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Wallace  removed  to  Kilspindy,  a  villatfp  In  the  rich 
liistrict  called  the  Cerae  of  Gowrie,  and  that  be  tbence 
Wee  mt  to  Dundee,  when  he  received  auch  inetrue- 
tion  as  the  limited  education  of  those  rude  times 
could  aiford  him.  It  was  here,  also,  according  to 
the  tame  authority,  that  he  became  first  acquainted 
ifith  John  Blair,  who  was  afterwards  a  Benedictine 
monk ;  Blair  waH  of  like  age  with  Wallace,  and  the 
two  youths  formed  a  laatiog  attachment  to  each 
other.  When  he  became  celebrated,  Wallace  rho«Jc 
his  early  friend  for  his  chaplain ;  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  that  a  Latin  life  of  his  master  and 
patron,  which  was  written  by  Blair,  has,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  fragments,  been  lost  or  destroyed. 
At  one  or  other  of  these  places,  all  of  which  were 
viaited  by  Edward,  in  hiatriompbantpromeathtoafh 
the  country  euhtequent  to  the  battle  of  ntlkirk,  it  It 
■iruhahlf  that  Walbct*  saw  the  corujutror.  Hi* 


m 

tion  of  the  orders  for  all  to  come  in  and  take  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  English  monarch,  had  fled 
from  EldtTslie  into  the  mountainous  district  of  the 
Lennox,  accompanied  by  hia  eldest  son ;  and  it  ia 
Kenenily  bdBered  that  he  was  net  long  afterwards 
slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  at  Kyle,  in 
Ayrshire.  His  mother,  meanivhile,  had  taken  refuge 
with  her  fiither'e  relatione;  and  Wallace,  now  ad* 
vancinf(  into  manhood,  found  himself  driven  from 
hiif  paternal  hume,  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
government,  and  avoided  by  those  cautious  and 
timid  friends  who  regarded  Scotland  as  lost,  and 
preferred  the  quiet  security  of  servitude  to  the  des- 
perate chances  of  insurrection. 

Over  all  this  his  mind,  pent  up  in  a  silent  restraint, 
which,  for  a  season ,  he  was  compelled  to  observe, 
brooded  and  rankled  in  secret;  but  an  event  now 
took  place  which  aettled  his  deetioy.  and  drove  him 
into  open  rebellion.  It  appears  that  he  had  formed 
an  attachment  to  a  heauiiful  woman  who  resided  in 
the  town  of  Lanark,  and  that,  in  passing  through 
the  atieete  of  that  burgh,  well  armed,  and  aomewhat 
richly  dressed,  he  was  recognised  by  a  troop  of 
English  soldiers,  who  surroumied  and  insulted  him. 
Wallace,  at  first,  would  have  prudently  got  clear  of 
their  insolence,  hut  a  contemptuous  stroke  which 
one  of  them  made  against  his  sword,  provoked  him 
to  draw,  and  Uie  culprit  wae  laid  dead  at  hie  feet.  A 
tumult  now  arose,  nnd,  nlmost  oveqiowered  by  num- 
bers, be  eticaped  with  dithculty  into  the  house  of  hia 
mistress,  and  through  it,  by  a  back  passage,  intu 
the  neighbouring  woods.  Fur  this  ready  aid,  the 
unfortunate  girl  was  seized  next  day.  by  William  de 
Healope,  the  English  sheriflT,  and,  with  inhuman 
cruelty,  condemned  and  executed.  But  Wallace'e 
revenge,  when  lie  hewd  of  her  unmerited  fate,  waa 
as  rapid  as  it  waa  stem.  That  very  night  he  col- 
lected thirty  faithful  and  powerful  partisans,  who, 
entering  die  town  when  all  were  in  Adr  beda, 
reached  the  sheriff's  lodging  in  silence.  It  was  a 
room  or  loft,  constructed,  like  most  of  the  buildings 
of  those  times,  of  wood,  and  communicating  with 
the  street  by  a  high  st  ;:r  T'p  this  Wallace  rushed  at 
midnight,  and,  beatmg  down  tlie  door,  presented  him- 
self in  full  armour,  ana  with  his  naked  weapon,  before 
the  affrighted  officer,  who  asked  him  whence  he  came, 
or  who  ne  was?  "  1  am  WUliam  Wallace,"  he  replied, 
"whose  life  you  sought  yesterday;  and  now  thou 
ahalt  answer  me  for  mv  poor  maidea'a  death."  With 
these  words,  he  seized  nit  naked  vfeto  by  the  throat, 
and,  passing  his  sword  thrmii^li  his  body,  cast  the 
bleeding  wretch  down  the  atair  into  the  atraet,  where 
he  waa  imniediatdy  dnn.  He  dien  coUeeied  bia 
soldiers,  and,  as  the  stir  and  tumult  arose,  drew  off 
through  the  streets  into  the  woods  which  surrounded 
the  town. 

Merited  as  this  rercnn-f^  wn.^  then  considered  by 
all  who  smarted  under  the  yoke  of  the  English,  it 
was  justly  pronounced  by  the  government  an  avda» 
cioua  muroer,  and  not  onlydrcu'  aft-T  it  the  usual 
consequences  of  proscription  and  outlawry,  but  in« 
cited  to  n  immediate  and  eager  pursuit.  Wallaci^ 
however,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  found  little  difliculty  in  defeating  every  effort  for 
his  apprehension.  It  was  from  this  period  that  we 
must  date  his  systematic  and  determined  reeiatanoe  to 
England ;  for  the  same  incident  wbicb  convinced  . 
him  that  thi  t  i  must  for  ever  be  an  irreparable  breach 


father,  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace,  upon  the  first  pubhca- 1  between  liim  and  the  government  which  he  had 
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vMnfttd,  amlMaed  •  fedu^  of  hk  own  straDgth, 

gavf  nn  energetic  corgistency  to  his  future  life,  and 
concenLraimd  his  love  of  lib«ny  and  his  anmuwity 
■gainst  his  oppressors  into  one  deep  and  continuous 
prinriplc  "  It  was  from  this  time,  therefore,"  says 
an  ancient  historian,  "  that  |iU  wiio  were  of  bitter 
mind,  and  who  had  become  weary  of  the  senritude 
which  was  imposed  by  the  domination  of  the  English, 
flocked  to  this  brave  man  like  bees  to  their  swann, 
and  he  became  their  leader." 

We  cannot,  however,  trace  this  brave  man  through 
■n  his  struggles  for  the  liberty  of  his  fatherland,  as 
a  hi  -  f-ory  of  Wallace's  achievements  would  in  fact  be 
a  military  history  of  Scotland  tiU  the  tune  of  his 
death,  wlueh  eceomd  on  the  33vd  of  August,  1305. 
He  was  executed  in  Smilhfield.  Tlie  head  was  itn- 
mediateljr  placed  upon  London  bridge,  and  hie  quar- 
tera  distributed  tbrongh  the  coiintrjr.  The  right  arm 
was  sent  to  Newcastle,  the  left  am  tn  Berwick,  the 
right  to  Penh,  and  the  left  to  Aberdeen.  '*  They 
hewed  his  body,"  says  Langtoft,  *'  into  four  quarters, 
which  were  hung  up  in  four  towns,  as  a  n  Mrning  to 
all  who.  like  him,  raised  their  standard  against  their 
lord,  that  their  mangled  mnaios  would  be  gazed 
iTpon,  instead  of  the  gonfanons  and  banners  which 
tiiey  bad  once  so  proudly  displayed.** 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  a  talented  English  poet, 
who  was  })<m\  in  Mnrrh  1605.  nt  ColpshiU  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  be- 
gan to  annaae  his  poetical  talent  as  sariy  as  the  vear 
1623,  as  appears  from  his  verses  in  his  work,  "  Upon 
the  danger  his  Majesty  (being  Prince)  escaped  in  the 
Road  of  St  Andero;  for  there  Prince  Charles  re- 
turning from  Spain  that  year  had  like  to  have  been 
east  away."  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  he  married 
his  fifJit  lady;  but  he  was  a  widower  before  he  was 
five  and  twenty,  when  be  entertained  a  passion  for 
Saeharista,  wmeb  was  a  fictituma  nane  for  Lady 
Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
and  afterwards  wife  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland. 

He  was  retained  bnigeie  for  Amondesham  in  the 

parlianoent  which  met  in  April  l')4n  An  intcrmis- 
i»ion  of  parliaments  having  dupkased  the  nation. 
Waller  was  one  of  the  first  wbo  eondemned  the 
mea«urr<i  of  thf  rnurt.  In  1642  he  was  one  of  the 
commistiionerH  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  pre- 
sent their  propositiMiS  of  peace  to  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford. In  1643  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  design 
to  reduce  the  city  of  London  and  the  Tower  to 
the  service  of  the  king ;  of  which  Whitelock  has 

Siiren  the  following  account: — "  Jnni»  1643."  says 
*»  **  began  the  arraignment  of  \\  aiicr,  Torakynij, 
Cballoner,  and  othen,  eoniptring  to  surprise  the 
city  militia  and  some  members  of  parliament,  and  to 
let  in  the  king's  forces  to  surprise  the  city  and  dis« 
solve  the  parliament.  Waller,  a  very  ingenious  man, 
was  the  phneinal  actor  and  cootrirer  of  this  plot, 
which  was  in  design  when  he  and  the  other  com- 
inissioners  were  at  Oxford  with  the  parliament's  ]  ro- 
poeitioas  j  and  that,  being  then  known  to  the  lung, 
occasioned  hnn  to  speak  these  words  to  Walter,  wlwi 
lie  kiiSHed  his  hand, — '  though  you  are  the  last,  yetjOlt 
are  not  the  worst,  nor  the  least  in  favour.' 

'*  When  be  was  examined  tooching  this  plot,  he 
was  asked,  Jwhether  Selden,  Pierpoint,  Whitelocke, 
and  others  by  name,  were  acquainted  with  it  i  He 
answered,  that  tbey  were  not ;  but  that  he  did  come 
line  evening  to  Seldsn's  study,  where  Pierpoint  and 
Whit^iocke  then  were  with  Selden,  00  purpose  to 


impart  it  to  them  all ;  and  spaddMrof  soehadnc 

in  general  terms,  tlioae  gpntlemfn  did  «o  inveigiiity  I 
audi  thing  as  treaciiery  and  baseness,  and  that 
might  be  the  occasion  of  shedding  much  blood,  tim 
he  said  he  durst  not,  for  the  swe  and  rf^^wt  ui  A 
he  had  for  Selden  and  the  real,  comniuiuc&tt  uj  i 
the  particnkn  to  Hiem.  but  was  almost  dnhssnwiw 
himself  to  proceed  in  it  They  were  all  apoatkr 
trials  condemned ;  Tomkyns  and  ChalloiMr  «■!; 
were  hanged;  Waller  had  a  reprieve  fromGcmil 
Essex,  and  after  a  year's  imprisomnsnt  ysidsiv 
of  1 0,000 and  waa  pardoned."  The  ssri  «f  Ch- 
rendon  has  given  a  particular  account  of  tLis  yki, 
and  also  of  Mr.  WaUw's  behaviour  idut  it  «ai  da* 
covered ;  who.  upon  his  bsmg  tAm  up,  ssyi.  "k 
was  so  confounded  with  fear  and  appr«bensic3, 
that  be  confessed  whatever  he  had  aid,  hmi, 
thought,  or  seen }  all  Att  be  knev  ef  Uandlal 
all  llial  he  suspected  of  others,  v.  ::hoiit  coDceairt 
any  persuo  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  01 
discourse  that  he  had  ever,  upon  any  occsiiim,  » 
tertained  with  them."  He  afterwards  lelis  t:!.lhj: 
"  Mr.  Waller,  though  ccuifessedly  the  mmi  gmtr, 
after  he  bad,  with  incredible  di88imulatioo,actidHb 
remorse  of  conscience,  that  his  triiil  Tvi?patoff(* 
of  Christian  comp.isj>ioii,  uii  he  might  recom^hii 
understanding ;  and,  by  drawing  visitants  to  Iubk^ 
of  the  nio'^t  ^lowerful  ministers  of  all  faetioM,  W. 
by  his  liberality  and  penitence,  by  his  nmnt 
vulgar  aad  Tito  aq^pi  linm  them  with  homilitf  ltd 

reverence,  as  clearer  convictions  and  iafonnatuw 
than  in  his  life  he  had  ever  had,  and  by  diatnlidaj 
great  sums  to  them  for  their  prayers  anJ  eH^^./ 
counsel,  so  satisfied  them,  that  tbejr  satisfied  otixn. 
was  brought  at  his  suit  to  the  honse  ef  cosoa^ 
bar,  where,  being  a  man  very  poW  L-rful  .v.  I  n^iap. 
and  who,  by  what  he  spoke,  wad  in  the  maaad 
speaking  it,  exceedingly  captivated  thegosdi9*t 
benevolence  of  his  hearers,  he  deliVLTf')  an  (aiM. 
to  which,  in  truth,  be  does  as  much  owe  tbt 
ing  bis  head  as  Oatiline  did  the  loss  «f  biil»te 
of  Tully  " 

After  he  bad  saved  himself  from  the  coD«q«»* 
of  tins  plot,  he  went  to  Franee,  iriiere  be  eontiind 
several  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Engliwl  j 
joined  CromwelL  He  wrote  a  paoegync  upooCr* 
well  in  1654,  as  be  did  a  poena  npan  lui  desthn  : 
1658.  At  the  restoration  he  wns  treated  kindly  i"! 
Charles  11.  He  sat  in  several  pariiamenu  after  tk  R- 
storation,  and  continued  in  the  full  vigour  of  bafcu* 
to  the  fTifl  of  h!'<  lif?.  Hp  died  of  a  drffpsyiolWi 
and  wa.s  mUrrcd  iii  the  churchyard  of  B«DOaifcli 
where  a  monument  is  evscted  to  his  tnmon' 

WALLIS,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  outii'^ 
tician,  wbo  was  bom  at  Ashford,  in  Kent,  in  lii^ 
In  1632  he  was  sent  to  Emanuel  college,  CsDtbndff 
where  he  had,  among  others,  Mr.  Wbickoott  ^ 
his  tutor ;  and  took  the  degrees  in  ait,  a  bscUiri 
in  1637,  a  master  in  1640.  About  the  faroftii»« 
went  into  orders  and  was  chosen  fcliow  of  Qimm 
college,  there  being  no  vacancy  in  bis  eea.  H* 
kept  his  fellon  slviji  till  ll  'v  ^s  vacated  by  has* 
riage,  but  quitted  the  college  to  be  chapUui  t«w 
Richard  Dariey,  whose  ssat  waa  at  Bintcraab  a 
Yorkshire.  After  he  had  lived  in  ibi^  firn  lvaljc* 
a  year  he  removed  to  that  of  Lady|Vere  s,  witi  »^ 
be  continued  two  years.  , 

In  1643  he  published  "Truth  Trytd.  or  Amw^- 
versions  on  the  Lord  Brooke's  Treatise,  csitoi  'i* 
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Nmnre  of  IVntli.*  kt.,"  eOSaag  IuumV  *'«  nlniMr 

in  Loiid(jn,"  probibly  of  St  Gabriel,  Fenchurch,  the 
seqaeitration  of  which  had  been  granted  to  him.  In 
1644  he  WW  draaen  one  of  tbo  ecnbea  «gr  MoratHioa 

to  the  assembly  of  divine*  at  Weatoinster.  Aca- 
demical ttttdiea  beiag  much  interrupted  Uy  the  civil 
wainuibedith«vnivenntieo,th*  leaned  amoDftibem 

came  to  London,  and  formed aaiemblie^  there.  Walli^ 
belonged  to  one  of  these,  and  this  socieiy  was  the 
origin  of  the  rojal  eociety.  The  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry  at  Oxford  bcinp  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
meotary  visitors  in  lG49i  Wahis  was  appunUed  to 
Hucceed  him  in  that  place ;  and  accordingly  remoratl 
from  London  to  Ox-fon?,  and,  havinff  entered  himself 
of  Exeter  college,  was  admitted  master  ot  arts  there 
the  same  year.  He  opened  hie  Icctores  on  the  last 
day  of  October  with  an  inatJgural  speech  in  Latin, 
which  was  afterwards  printed.  In  1650  he  published 
*'  Some  Animadversions  on  a  book  of  Mr.  Baxter,  in- 
titled,  'Aphorisms  of  Justification  and  the  Cove- 
nant;" and,  in  1653,  "A  Grammar  of  the  English 
Tongue,  for  the  use  of  foreigners,"  in  Latin.  In  the 
work  entitled  "  De  Lw|iMla/'  he  aUtes  that  *'  ha  haa 
philosophically  contidwvd  Reformation  of  all  wnind* 

used  in  arl'iLulate  sjiLCch,  an  well  of  (lur  own  as  of 
any  other  language  that  he  knew ;  by  what  or^ns^ 
and  in  what  position,  each  wmnd  was  formed  t 
the  nice  distinction-:  of  each,  which  in  some  leltcrs  of 
the  same  organ  are  very  subtile :  sothat  bysuchorgans, 
Boeh  position,  the  Inmdi  iaaning  from  the  lan«s  will 
form  gnch  -rounds,  whether  the  person  do  or  do  not 
hear  himself  speak."  Pursuing  these  reflections,  he 
-was  led  to  flunk  it  possible  that  a  deaf  peraon  might 
be  taught  to  speak  by  being  directed  so  to  apply  the 
organs  of  speech  as  the  sound  of  each  letter  required, 
which  children  learn  by  imitation  and  fraqn«Bt  at- 
tempts rather  than  by  art. 

in  May  1654  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
vinity. In  1655,  Hobbes  having  printed  his  treatise 
*'  De  Corpore  Philosophico,"  Dr.  Wallis  the  same 
year  wrote  a  confutation  of  it  in  Latin,  which  so 
much  provoked  Hobbes  that  in  1656  he  published  it 
ia  English,  with  the  addition  of  what  he  called  "  Six 
Lessons  to  the  Professors  of  Matheraatics  in  Ox- 
ford." Upon  this  Dr.  Wallis  wrote  an  all^<w^r  in 
EngUA,  entitled  "  Due  Correction  for  Mr.  Hobbes, 
or  SehooloDiadpKBe  for  not  saying  his  Letiont  right 
1656;"  to  which  Mr.  Hoblien  rt  [iUril  in  a  ])ain)ihlet, 
entitled  "  Marks  of  the  Abeurd  Geometry,  Rural 
Language,  Seotiali  Ghnreh  Pditiea,  and  Barbariami 
of  John  Wnllis,  &c..  K.57." 

Upon  the  restoration  he  met  with  great  respect, 
the  King  thinking  favourably  of  him  on  account  of 
some  services  dune  to  his  royal  father  and  himself; 
and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Edward 
Kidiolas,  secraCaiy  of  atafet,  being  his  friends.  He 
■was  therefore  not  only  made  king's  chaplain,  hut 
confirmed  also  in  his  places  of  Savilian  professor  and 
keeper  of  the  archivea.  Ill  1661  he  was  appointed 
cneof  the  divines  whowereemp'twered  to  review  "The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;"  and  afterwards  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  uniformitv,  continuing  a 
steady  conformist  to  the  church  of  England  till  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
royal  society,  and  kept  a  constant  correspondence 
with  it  bjr  letters  and  papers — ^roany  of  which  are 
published  in  the  "IVansactions"  of  that  society. 

In  1676  he  gave  an  edition  of  "  .Irchimedis  Syra- 
cuaani  Arooariua  et  Dimenaio  Circuli  j"  and  in  1692 


he  published,  Uromthe  maniMermts,  "  dndii  Ptole- 

msei  Opus  Hartnonicum,"  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin 
verwon  and  notes*  to  which  he  aftenrarda  added, 
"  Appendix  de  Tsteram  HannoBiea  ad  hoJieraam 
corapai'dta,  SkC."  He  died  on  the  Rth  of  October, 
1703,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Mary's  churcfi  at  Whn,  iHieve  a  moainMal  u 
erected  to  his  memory. 

WALFULE,  SIR  KOBKRi,  earl  of  Orford.— 
This  celebrated  statesman  was  bom  at  Houghton  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  6th  of  September,  l674,  and  educated 
on  the  foundation  at  i^ton  school,  from  which  he 
was  elected  to  King'a  ooUege,  Cambridge,  and  ad- 
mitted 1681 ;  but,  succeeding  to  the  family  estate  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  resigned  his  fel- 
lowship. In  1 700  he  waa  ehoaen  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  King's  Lynn,  and  represented  that  borough 
in  several  succeeding  parliaments.  In  1705  he  waa 
nominated  one  of  the  council  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmaritflord  high  admiral  of  England;  in  1707 
appointed  secretary  at  war,  and  in  1709  treaaurer 
of  the  navy.  In  1710,  upon  the  change  of  the  minis- 
try, he  was  removed  from  all  his  poets,  and  held  no 
nbee  afterwarda  during  the  queen's  reign.  In  1711 
ne  waa  voted  by  the  house  of  eommons  guilty  of  a 
high  breach  of  truat  and  notorious  corruption  in  hie 
offiea  of  aaeralai7  at  inr,  and  it  waa  feaolfed  M  he 
shotdd  he  committed  to  the  Tower  and  expelled  the 
house.  Upon  a  candid  review  of  this  aiiair  there 
doea  not  appear  snflkient  proof  to  justify  the  seva> 
rity  used  towards  him  ;  and,  perhaps,  hif^  iittachment 
to  the  Marlborough  mintetry,  and  his  great  miiuence 
in  the  hooie,  owins  to  Ua  popular  elo^nence,  araia 
the  true  causes  of  his  censure  ^nd  imprisonment,  as 
they  had  before  been  of  bis  advancement.  All  the 
Whigs,  however,  on  thia  owfaaioii  aonaidand  hiaa  aa  a 
kind  of  martyr  in  their  cati^e 

The  borough  of  Lynn  re-eiecteU  hun,  and  though 
the  house  declared  the  election  void,  yet  they  par* 
sisted  in  the  choice.  In  the  well-known  debate  re- 
lating to  Steele  for  pubhshing  "  'Vhe  Crisis,"  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  added  to 
the  pofNilarity  he  iiad  before  acqmred.  The  schiem* 
bin  too  soon  after  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  exert* 
inif  his  i'lnmience  and  of  a[)pearing  in  the  character 
of  the  champion  of  civil  ana  reli^^ous  liberty.  On 
the  deadi  of  the  oneea  a  TtvolnlioB  'of  pofitica  took 
place,  nnd  the  Whig  party  prevailed  both  at  court 
and  in  the  senate.  Waipole  ud  before  recommended 
hiawelf  lo  the  house  or  Hanover  b7  hia  seal  for  ita 
cause  when  the  commons  conRidered  the  st.itp  of  the 
nation  with  regard  to  the  protectant  succession  ;  and 
he  had  now  the  honour  of  procuring  the  assurance 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  honse  to  the  new  king,  which 
attended  the  address  of  condolence  and  con^atula- 
tion.  It  ia  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
his  promotion  took  place  soon  after  the  king's  ar- 
rival i  and  that  in  a  few  days  he  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver* and  paymaster-general  of  all  the  guards  and 
garrisons,  and  of  all  the  other  land  forces  in  Great 
Britain,  paymaster  of  the  royal  hospital  at  Chelsea, 
and  also  a  privy  commllor.  On  the  opening  of  a 
new  parliament  a  committee  of  secrecy  was  chosen, 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry,  of 
which  Waipole  was  appointed  chairman :  and,  by  hia 
management,  articlea  of  impeachment  were  read 
against  tiie  earl  ofOxfonl,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the 
Duke  of  Orroond,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford.  Tne 

emineot  aenrice  be  waa  thought  to  have  done  the. 
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and  a  courtier,  knight  of  the  ahire  for  hi  tuttn 
county  in  several  parliaments ;  in  another  the  rtpt. 
aentative  of  Richmond  in  Yorkahiic,  and  i  |nd»> 
nMUl  of  die  h«ne  to  Qneen  Anne nnder  Mtdi 
Someraei.  Some  of  his  verses  show  lum  to  hur 
n  ■arioui  friend  to  the  revolution,  but  bis  jwiittiri 
ardour  did  not  abate  bis  reverence  or  lindDMk 
Dryden,  to  whom  he  gave  a  disgertation  or. 
Pastorale.  In  1 705  be  coinmeDced  a  correcpo&cess 
witli  Pope.  These  letters  are  wiHtn  upon  the  m 
toral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  ihm  paiui'-t! 
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nation  and  die  ctnwn  by  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  those  ministers,  who  were  deemed  the  chief  instru- 
ments of  the  peace,  was  rewarded  hj  the  extraor- 
dinarypnmiotSiMuiof  flrst  conmbrioiiir  df  li»  tree- 
eurv  and  chmcdkr  and  under  tretnuer  of  tbe 
exchequer. 

It  WM  not  kmg  before  be  aeqtilred  feXi  nifnisteriak 

power,  heing  appointed  first  lord  commissioner  of 
the  treasorjr  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and 
wben  tbe  lang  went  abroad  in  1799,  be  wu  sotni- 

nated  one  of  the  lords  justices  for  the  administration 

of  government,  and  was  sworn  sole  secretary  of  state.  |  which  Pope  was  then  preparing  to  unbliih.  Fy 
Ahout  this  time  he  received  another  distinguished  I  elways  retained  a  grateful  memory  of  Walsh's  solia 
mark  of  the  royal  favour;  his  eldest  son,  then  on  his  ■  and  mentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter piecf! iu^* 
travels,  being  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  i  those  that  had  encouraged  his  juventk  f^tudies 
WalpoleofWalpole.    In  1725  he  uas  made  knight  |  •   « — or^Tiu.  tb,  p.5», 

of  the  Bath,  and  the  year  after  knight  of  the  darter.  And  knowing  Wabh,  would  un  mt  I  could  »r* " 

Tlie  measures  of  his  administration  during  the  long  ,  ]„  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism"  he  had  aia  ka 
time  he  remrined  prime  or  rather  sole  minister,  have  more  splendid  praise,  and.  in  the  opiiUM  <f  Vi 
been  often  canvassed  with  all  the  severity  of  critical  learned  commentator,  sacrificed  a  little  of  Vn  Li;, 
enquiry.  Though  he  had  been  called  « the  father ;  ment  to  his  gratitude.  The  time  of  his  deaU  ii  K 
of  cormptioil,''  %nueh,  however,  he  was  not,  but  certain, 
certainly  a  great  improver  of  it,  and  is  said  to  have 
boasted  that  he  knew  every  man's  price;  yet,  in 
1742,  the  opposition  prevailed,  and  be  was  not  any 
longer  able  to  carry  a  majority  in  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons. He  Aen  resifntM  all  bie  places,  hut  he  was 
soon  after  created  earl  of  Orfora,  and  moat  of  his 
friends  and  dependents  continued  in  their  places. 
The  Icing  also  granted  Mm  a  pension  of  4000/..  in 
consideration  of  his  lonp  and  faithful  services.  The 
remainder  of  his  hfe  be  spent  in  tranquillity  and 
ntirement,  and  died  in  1745. 


WALPOLE,  HORACE,  earl  of  Orford.— This  [  History. 


WALSIXGHAM  SIR  FRANCIS,  a  celfbnd 
statesman,  who  hved  in  the  rei^  of  Queen  Eimbi 
He  was  bom  at  Chislehurst,  in  Kent,  t/t  nmaat 
and  honourable  family,  and  spent  some  time  it  Si|^ 
college,  Cambridge;  but,  to  complete  hu  eiaaitt, 
traveled  for  aome  time  and  acquired  nriom 
guajjes  and  ^rei\t  accomidishmentf.  Thaean 
recommended  him  to  Cecil ;  and  under  hiio  law 
employed  in  many  important  affairs  of  sMt  Bi 
resided  as  ambassador  in  France,  durine  ibff.Tj 
wars  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  1570  he  iras  sail 
second  time  there  in  the  same  capacity.  HiiD^> 
tiations  and  dispatches  during  that  embunrsn 
collected  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  pubGMed  ii 
1655,  under  the  title  of  "Tbe  Complete  Ambassik 
or,  two  Treatises  of  tbe  intended  Marriage  flf  Oka 
EUaabeth,  of  gloriona  Memory;  com  prised  to  LeBo 
of  Negociation  of  Sir  Francis  Walsinghum, 
sident  in  France.  Together  with  the  Aoivm  i  u 
Lord  Bnrleigb,  tbe  &A  of  Leieeeter.  Sr  Ttaa 
Smith,  and  others.  Wherein,  as  in  a  dear  Mtrrc J. 
mav  be  seen  the  Faces  of  the  two  Courts  of  Eo^ 
and  Fkanee,astbey  thenatoodi  withnai^iMv 
able  Peanges  of  StalSb  not  at  aD  BmHa^jiH 


celebrated  literary  nobleman  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  born  in  1718.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
nearly  all  the  continental  cities.  On  his  return  be 
entered  parliament,  and  was  remarkable  for  consist- 
ency in  nis  politics,  always  adhering  to  the  Whig 
party.  He  spent  the  principal  part  of  his  time  at 
nia  favourite  residence  at  Strawberry  HilL  His 

principal  worica  tn,^Mdm  Waliwliana,**  "CStta-   .    ,  ^  

logue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  "  The  Castle  of  |  selves  whether  they  answered  or  were  siltot  B« 
Otranto,*' "  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Lafe  and  Reign  ,  maintained  fifty-three  agents,  and  eighteen  v»a  * 
of  King  RiehardIII.,'*and''AneedotesofPdnting."  foreign  courts;  and  for  two  pistoles  and  vaaaM 
His  death  took  place  in  March  1797-  "  '  '    "  —  • 

WALSH,  WILLIAM,  an  English  critic  and  poet, 
wbo  was  the  son  of  Josepb  Walsb,  of  Abberley  at 
Worcestershire,  and  was  bom  about  I6fi3.    He  be- 


In  1.573  he  was  appointed  <me  ef  dn , 

secretaries  of  state  and  sworn  a  priv)'.couTi'e2-^ 
He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  thie  icnvt  i 
his  country  and  bia  queen,  and  by  bia  rigilaact  d 
address  preserved  her  crown  from  conspincy.  'T* 
him,"  says  Dr.  Lloyd,  "  mens' faces  spoke  at  *d« 
tlieir  tongues,  and  their  countenanees  were  in^ 
of  their  hearts.  He  would  so  beset  men 
tions,  and  draw  them  on,  that  they  discovered  th* 


all  the  private  jiapers  in  Europe."  HewMitfc'' 
favourer  of  the  puritan  party,  to  whom  he  sisii 
in  the  queen's  name,  that,  provided  dieymNU**' 

form  in  other  points,  the  three  ceremonies  of  luw*^ 


came  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  college  at  j  at  the  communion,  wearing  the  surplice,  tod  naN 
Oxford  In  1978,  but  left  the  university  without  aj  the  sign  of  tbe  cross  in  baptism  ebonldbelaidif*^ 


degree,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  London  and  at'  But  they  replying  to  these  concessions  in  the 
home.    He  became,  in  Drvden's  opinion,  "  the  best  |  guage  oif  Moses, "  that  they  would  not  kareeoooc^ 
critic  in  the  nation,"  and  he  was  not  merely  a  critic  as  a  boof  bebind,'*  be  tberefore  witbdicvia  a 
tt-  a  acbolar.  He  waa  also  a  member  of  pariiamen^  |  meaiure  firam  llum.  He  vaa  aaiil  «b  m 
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WALTON,  BRIAN— 

to  the  Netherlands  m  16/S,  and  in  1581  went  a  third 
tin*  M  amlNHMMlor  to  France,  to  treat  respecting  a 
tDarriafi^e  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  to  conclude  a  league,  oBeniiive  and  de- 
fensive, between  both*  kingdom*.  In  1583  ha  was 
daapatched  into  Scotland  to  eecure  their  young  and 
inexperienced  king  from  evil  couneellors.  "He 
ruuli],"  as  Lloyil  says,  "  as  well  fit  the  humour  of 
King  James  with  pasaagea  oat  of  Xeaophon,  Tkney- 
didea.  Plutareb,  or  Tscitos,  as  lie  conld  that  of  Henry 
k  ing  of  France  with  Rabelais' conceits,  or  Dutch 
with  mechanical  discourses."  Every  attempt  to  pro- 
mote  the  txade  and  navigation  of  England  was  en- 
coaraged  by  tins  statesman.  Haklnyt  particularly 
in  making  disco venes,  and  Gilbert  in  settling  in 
Newfoundland,  had  his  patronage  and  aasistanee. 
He  founded  a  divinity  lecture  at  Oxford,  nml  pro- 
vided a  library  for  King's  college,  Cambridge.  Be- 
sides bit  other  employments,  he  was  ehanedlor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  of  the  Garter ;  yet  he 
died  so  poor  in  1589,  that,  on  account  of  his  debts, 
be  was  buried  privately  by  night  ia  St  Fml'tdmncb, 
wittumt  any  funeral  sokmnity. 


— W  ALTON.  ISAAC. 
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WALTON,  RRIAN,  a  learned  Kn^V.^h  bishop, 
who  u  as  burn  at  Cleaveland,  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  iGoo.  He  entered  first  of  Magdalen, 
aii  l  then  of  Peter  Hoi!«»e  roUege,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  a  master  of  aria  dejjree  in  1623.  He  subse- 
nnently  became  rector  of  St.  Martin's  Orgar  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Sandon  in  Essex  ;  to  the  latter  of  which 
he  wna  admitted  in  1635.  In  ]630  he  was  made  doc- 
tor of  divinity,  at  which  time  he  was  prebendary  of 
St.  Pftul's  and  chaplain  to  the  king.  He  possessed 
also  another  bnnch  of  knowledge,  which  made  him 
very  nrrtjitable  to  the  clergy  '.  he  \vis  well  versed  in 
the  English  laws,  esftecially  those  which  related  to  the 
patrimony  and  libeitiea  of  the  draieh.  Daring  the 
contrDS'ersy  between  the  clergy  and  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  London  about  the  titties  of  rent,  he  was  a 
verf  induatfiona  and  active  partinn  of  the  former. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  n^ns  stim 
inoned  by  the  house  of  commons  as  a  delinquent, 
and  was  aequeateied  firom  his  living  of  St  Martin's 
Orgwr,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  London;  but 
whether  he  went  to  Oxford  directly,  or  to  his  hving 
of  Sandon  In  Essex,  is  not  known.  In  1645  he  was 
incorporated  in  the  university  uf  Oxford,  nnd  it  was 
there  that  he  formed  the  plan  oi  pul>ii8hing  the  Po- 
lyglott  Bible ;  and  upon  the  ruin  of  the  kittf's  cause 
he  retired  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Fuller,  his  ulher-in- 
law,  who  resided  in  London,  where,  though  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  the  prevailing  party,  he  lived 
to  complete  the  "  Biblia  Polyglotta,"  which  was 
published  in  1657,  in  six  volumes  folio.  In  this  great 
work,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  correcting  of  it  at  the 
pttu,  and  the  collating  of  copi«^  he  ud  the  asaitt- 


auce  of  several  learned  persons  of  that  period.  The 
prohs^mena  and  appendix  to  it  were  attacked  in 
1659  by  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  "  Considerations,"  &c., 
who  was  answered  the  same  year  by  Dr.  Walton  in  a 
work  under  the  title  of  "  'The  Considerator  Consi- 
dered ;  or  a  Brief  View  of  Certain  Considerations 
upon  the  *  BibUa  Polyglotta,'  the  Prolegomena  and 
Appendix.  Wherein,  among  other  things,  the  Cer- 
tainty, Integrity  and  the  Divine  Auth(»ity  of  the 
Original  Tot  it  defended  agidnat  the  Goneeqnenoee 
of  Atheists,  P^ipints,  .A riti-Srripturists,  &:c.,  inferred 
from  the  Various  Readings  and  Noveltv  of  the  He- 
hrew  Ponnta,  by  die  Aumir  of  the  aaia  Gotnidem- 
ations.  TIk-  '  Hiblia  Polyglotta*  and  Translritions 
therein  exhibited,  with  the  Various  Readings,  Prole- 
gomena, and  Appendix,  Vmdieated  from  hts  Asper- 
sions and  Calumnies  ;  and  the  Question";  rJiout  the 
Punctuation  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  the  Various  Read* 
ings,  and  the  Ancient  Hehiew  Oumeter,  hriefly 
Handled." 

After  the  restoration  he  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting the  Polyglott  Bible  to  Charles  II.,  who  made 
him  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  soon  after  promoted 
him  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  In  September  1G61 
be  went  to  take  possession  of  hie  eee^  and  wa.s  re- 
ceived by  a  body  of  gentry,  clergy,  militia,  both  of 
the  city  and  country.  Ilm  was  on  tlie  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  on  the  11th  he  was  installed  with  much 
ceremony ;  "  a  day,"  says  Wood, "  not  to  be  forgotten 
hy  all  the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  England.'^  The 
distinction,  however,  which  attended  Bishop  Walton, 
though  It  appeara  to  have  been  greaty  waa  short- 
lived ;  for,  on  hie  retnm  to  Lonooa,  he  died  at  his 

house  in  AhJcrRtratc  Strrr-t,  oti  the  '30th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's  ca- 
diedru,  where  •  nonnraent  waa  eiceted  to  hie  mn- 

morv.     lie  publish:  !,  in   1665,  '* IntrodnctiO  id 
Lectionem  Lingnarum  Onentalium.** 
WALTON,  ISAAC— This  celehnled  angler  «m 

bom  at  ^^taffrird  inAns^ust  1593  His  first  BCttlement  in 
Ixindon.  as  a  shopkeeper,  was  in  the  Royal  Kxchange, 
Comhill.  In  thit  dtnation  he  could  icareely  be  said 
to  have  had  elbow  room,  for  the  shops  nvcr  tiie  Ex- 
change were  but  seven  feet  and  a  half  long  and  five 
wide.  Here,  however,  he  carried  on  his  trade  till 
the  year  16-24,  when  "hp  dn-rH  on  the  north  side  of 
Fleet  Street,  in  a  bouse  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of 
Chancery  Luie,  and  abutting  on  a  messuage  known 
by  the  sign  of  the  Harrow  "  About  Ifj43  he  Idt 
London,  and  appears  to  have  retired  altogether  from 
business.  While  he  continued  in  London  his  fa* 
voorite  recreation  was  an^lmg,  in  which  he  was  Uie 
greatest  proficient  of  his  time ;  and,  indeed,  so  great 
was  his  skill  ;in  1  exjierience  in  that  art  that  there  ia 
scarcely  any  writer  on  the  subject  since  his  time  who 
haanetnaoe  die  nilesandpraetiee  of  Walton  the  fomi- 

dation  of  his  work.  It  is  therefore  ^viili  consistency 
that  LaMbaine  calls  him  "  the  common  father  of  all 
anglers.*'^  The  river  diat  he  eeeme  moedy  to  Iuts 
frequented  for  this  purpose  was  the  Lea,  which  has 
its  soorceabove  Ware  in  Hertfordshira,  and  falls  into 
the  Thames  a  Uttle  below  Bbckwall. 

In  1653  he  ^Miblisbed  his  "Complete  Anfrlcr,  or 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreation."  This  work  came 
into  the  world  attended  with  encomiaatie  verses  bf 
several  writers  of  that  period.  The  second  edition 
came  out  in  it>55,  the  third  in  1664,  the  fourth  in 
1668,  and  the  fifth  in  1676. 

About  two  yean  iltw  iho  Mikmtian  WaUon 
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wrote  the  life  of  Richard  Hooker,  author  of  the  "  Ec- 
clesiaatical  Poli^."  He  was  induced  to  undertake 
this  work  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Oanterbary,  who  was  an  angler. 
Bishop  King,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says  of  this 
life, "  I  have  ofken  wm  Mr.  Uook«r  widi  idt  father, 
whowastfterwards  bishop  of  London,  firom  whom  and 
at  that  time  I  have  heard  of  the  raost  material 
,  which  you  relate  in  the  hiatorv  of  bis 
Sir  WOUam  Dnndale,  ipeddo^  of  the  poet- 
humous  books  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  refers 
the  reader  "  to  that  seasonable  historical  discourse 
lateljr  eompDed  and  published,  with  great  judgment 
and  integrity,  by  that  nmA-daianriBf  penoot  Mr. 

Isaac  Walton." 

The  life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert  was  first  published 
in  1670.  Walton  professes  himself  to  have  been  a 
stranger  as  to  the  person  of  Herbert ;  and  though  he 
•Mores  us  his  life  of  him  was  a  freewill-oflbring,  it 
abounds  with  curious  information,  and  is  no  way 
inferior  to  the  former.  Two  of  these  lives,  viz.  those 
of  Hooker  and  Herbert,  we  are  told,  were  written 
under  the  roof  of  W^alton's  good  friend  and  patron. 
Dr.  George  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester;  which 
particular  seems  to  agree  with  Wood's  account,  that, 
"after  hi«. quitting  London,  he  lived  mosdy  in  the 
fanriBet  of  the  eanmmt  clergy  of  that  time."  *'  The 
Coinplcte  Angler"  having,  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
three  years,  gone  through  four  editions,  Walton,  in 
the  year  167^  and  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  bte 
age,  was  preparing  a  fifth,  with  additions,  for  the 
press,  when  Mr.  Cotton  wrote  a  second  part  of  that 
work.  It  seems  Mr.CotloB  enbmitted  ih»  nmitt- 
script  to  Walton's  perusal,  who  returned  it  with  his 
approbation  and  a  few  marginal  strictures,  and  in 
that  year  they  were  published  together.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton's book  had  the  title  of  "  The  Complete  Angler; 
being  instructions  how  to  angle  for  a  trout  or  gray- 
ling, in  a  clear  stream,  part  II.,"  and  it  has  since 
l)ecn  received  as  a  second  part  of  Walton's  book.  In 
the  title-page  is  a  cypher  composed  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  both  their  names ;  which  cypher,  Mr.  Cotton 
states,  he  had  cut  in  stone  and  set  up  over  a  fishing- 
house  that  be  had  erected  near  bis  dwellinff  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  river  Dove,  whidi  dhrideauiacoaB* 
ties  of  Stafford  and  Derby. 

Mr.  Cotton's  book  is  a  judicious  supplement  to 
Walton's,  for  it  must  not  be  concealra  that  W'al- 
ton,  though  he  was  so  expert  an  angler,  knew  but 
little  of  fly-fishing ;  and  inoeed  he  is  lo  ingennoos  as 
to  confess  that  the  greater  part  of  what  lie  has  said 
on  that  subject  was  communicated  to  him  by  Thomas 
Baricer,  and  not  the  resuH  of  his  own  experience. 
And  as  Cotton  lived  in  a  country  where  fly-fishing 
was,  and  is,  almoat  the  only  practice,  he  had  not 
only  the  means  of  acquiring,  but  actually  possessed 
more  skill  in  the  art,  as  also  in  the  methoa  of  mak- 
ing flies,  than  most  men  of  bis  time.  Walton  was 
now  in  his  eighty-third  year,— an  age  which,  to  use 
his  own  words, "  might  have  procured  him  a  writ 
of  ea^e,  and  secured  him  from  all  further  trouble  in 
that  kind,"  when  he  undertook  to  write  the  life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson,  which  was  piiblished,  with  seve- 
ral of  the  hi.shop's  works  and  a  sermon  of  Hooker'ii, 
in  1677.  This  work,  far  from  being  deficient  in  any 
of  those  excellencies  that  distinguish  the  former  lives, 
which  were  written  at  a  much  earlier  part  of  the 
author's  life,  abounds  with  the  evidences  of  a  vigor- 
ous imi^finaiion,  a  sound  judgmeai^  and  a  memory 


W  A  R  B  U  R  T  O  N,   WM  L  L  I  A  M. 


unimpaired  by  age;  and  for  the  nervooa 
and  pious  simplicity  displayed  in  this  work,  kt  ^ 
concluding  paragraph,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  JshiMi, 
be  considered  as  a  speomen: — Thus  tins  wUmd 
meekness  and  primitive  innocence  changed  thall 
a  better  life.  It  is  now  too  late  to  wish  thitMi 
may  be  Hke  his,  for  I  am  in  die  eighty.fifdt  tw  if 
my  age,  and  God  knows  it  hath  not ;  but  I  niort 
humbly  beseech  Almigh^  God  that  my  death  mji 
and  I  oo  earnestly  beg,  tnnt  if  any  rsanr  risi  n> 
ceive  any  satisfaction  from  this  very  plun,  aod « 
true  relation,  he  will  be  so  charitable  ai  to » 
Amen."  In  1683,  when  he  was  ninety  yeas  di 
Walton  published  "Thealma  and  Clearchnp.  ipa- 
toral  history,  in  smooth  and  easy  verse,  K-ntttn  mt 
since  by  John  Chalkhil,  Esq.,  an  acqoaiotaat as 
friend  of  Edmund  Spenser."  He  lived  butiTHT 
short  time  after  the  publication  of  this  ixxm.  for  k< 
ended  his  davs  on  the  15th  of  December,  16S3. 

WARBUKTON,  WILLIAM,  a  learned  Estf* 
prelate,  who  was  born  at  Newark-upon-TrentislWl 
He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  bat. 
finding  it  adapted  to  his  taste,  be  abandoBedii,ttl 
in  1723  took  deacon's  orders  in  the  cboitk  h 
1724  his  first  work,  consisting  of  trandatiooi  hn 
Gnsar,  FUny,  Qaudian,  and  others,  sppesredln'* 


the  title  of  **  Miscellaneous  Translatiooi  io  Pirate 
Verse,  fkom  Roman  Pbets,  Onton.  and  Hiilanss 

It  iH  dedicated  to  his  early  patron,  Sir  Robert  SattA 
and  appears  to  have  laid  toe  foundation  oiiukt 
ecclesiastical  preferment  About  17M  he  cw  m 

London,  and  was  introduced  to  Concaneo,  ut<i  *; 
versl  others  of  Pope's  enemies.    In  1727  bi* 
wotk,  entitled  '*A  Critical  and  mioaopbicil  f*- 

quiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies  and  MimdftiJ 
related  by  Historians,"  &c.,  was  published,  anl  •» 
also  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  and  on  the  i;>^ 
of  April,  1728,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  in  thf  kiw' 
list  of  masters  of  arts,  created  at  CainbriJj;e  o"  ^ 
majesty's  visit  to  that  university.  In  June,  the 
year,  he  xvas  presented  by  Sir  Rolwrt  Sutton  ta  w 
rectory  of  Burnt  Broughton,  in  the  diocf«e  of  1> 
coin ;  a  living  worth  200/.  a  year,  which  bf  rtui** 
till  his  death,  at  which  he  spent  a  considenbk 
of  his  life  in  studious  retirement,  devoted  eoiin^T'f 
letters,  and  there  planned,  and  in  ]>art  txa^^'- 
some  of  bis  most  important  works.  Serenl  jo^ 
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•faqiMil*  tfttr  oMniniiig  tbit  piBfermen^  before  Mr. 
WarburtoQ  appeveU  sgun  in  the  world  u  a  wrher. 
In  1736  be  exhibited  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of  Vel« 

leius  Paterculufl,  which  he  printed  in  the  "Biblio- 
the^ua  Britauoique^  oa  Histoire  dea  Ouvragea  dea 
Savans  da  la  Grande  Bretagne,  poor  lea  Mcrii  Jvillet, 
Aout,  et  Septcni'jrp,  1730.  A1ri!Ia\e."  The  de- 
aign  never  waa  completed.  Dr.  Middleton,  in  a  let- 
ter 10  him,  dated  April  173T*  ntonn  hin  tbanka  for 
his  letters  as  well  as  thr  jnurnal,  "which,"  says  he, 
came  to  my  handii  Huun  after  the  date  of  my  last. 
I  bad  before  seen  the  force  of  your  critical  genius 
verv  <!iirce88fally  employed  on  ShaksppEfre,  but  did 
not  know  you  had  ever  tried  it  on  the  Latin  authors. 
I  am  pleased  with  several  of  yonr  emradatioas,  and 
transcribed  them  into  the  margin  of  my  editions, 
though  not  equally  with  them  all.  It  is  a  laudable 
and  liberal  amusement  to  tr^  now  and  then  in  our 
reading  the  aocceia  of  a  coniectaret  but  in  (he  pre- 
aent  state  of  the  generality  of  the  old  writen.  it  can 
hardly  be  thought  a  study  fit  tr;  employ  a  life  upon, 
at  least  not  worthy.  1  am  sure,  of  your  talents  and 
indnstiy,  which,  ineteid  of  trifling  on  worde,  aaem 

calculated  rather  to  correct  tlie  iipioions  and  manners 
of  the  world."  These  sentiments  of  his  friend  ap- 
pear to  liare  had  their  due  weight ;  for,  from  that 
time,  the  intended  edition  was  hi  l  aside,  and  never 
itfterwarda  resumed.  In  1 736  appeared  his  celebrated 
tpoilc  mdarthe  title  of  "The  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State;  or  the  Necptsity  and  Equity  of  an  Esta- 
blished Rt^liguin  aud  a  Test-Law,  demonstrated  from 
the  Essence  and  End  of  Civil  Society,  upon  the  Fun- 
damental Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na* 
tions,"  in  three  parts :  the  first  treating  of  a  civil 
and  religious  society,  the  second  of  cstabllslied 
cbnrcb,  and  the  thiru  of  a  test  law.  At  the  end  waa 
ttuunmoed  the  plan  of  "The  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses."  The  nrst  volume  of  that  \vork  was  ymh- 
liahed  in  January*  1737-3,  under  the  title  of  "  I'he 
IMvine  Legal^  of  Moaea  Demonetratad  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the  Omission  of  the 
Ducirioe  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  In  six  books. 
By  William  Warlmrton,  M.  A.,  Author  of  'The  Al- 
liance between  Church  and  State.'  "  'llns  work,  pru- 
dneed  aeveral  answers,  and  so  much  abuse  from  the 
authors  of  "  The  Weekly  Miscellany,"  that  in  less 
than  two  mouths  he  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  in 
"  A  Vindication  of  the  Author  of  *  The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses'  from  the  Aspersions  of  the  Country 
Clergyman's  Letter  in  *The  Weekly  Miscellany*  of 
February  14,  1737-'^  "  Mr  Warhurton's  merit  had 
now  attncted  the  notice  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
croiRi,  in  whoee  immedtete  aerviee  are  And  lam  in 
June  1738,  when  he  published  "Faith  Working  by 
Charity  to  Chnsttan  Edification ;  a  Sermon  Preached 
at  the  Lut  Episcopal  Visitation  for  Confirmation  in 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln;  with  a  Preface,  shewing  the 
Reasons  of  its  publication,  aad  a  Postscript,  occa- 
sioned by  some  Letters  Lately  Published  in  'The 
Weekly  Misrellany.'  Uy  William  Warhurton,  M.  A., 
Chapiajn  to  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales." 
A  second  edition  oif  "The  Divine  Legation"  also  ap- 
peared in  November  1738.  In  1741  the  second  vo- 
lurae  of  "The  Divine  Legation,"  in  two  parts,  con- 
taining books  IV.,  v.,  VL,  was  puhlislieu  ;  as  alsu 
a  aecond  edition  of  the  "  Alliance  between  Church 
andSMe."  InimhaBitetad  aaenmmwhiebbad 
baea  preached  at  the  Abbajr  church,  on  the  24tb  of 


October^  tar  the  benefit  oi  Mr.  AQeii's  favourite  dia- 
(ity,  the  general  hospital,  or  infirmary.  To  thin  ser- 
mon, which  was  published  at  the  request  of  the  go> 

vcrnors,  was  adaed  "A  Short  Account  of  the  Na- 


which  Pope  tdle  Urn  be  had  not  got  over  two  para- 
graphs  of,  before  be  cried  out,  "  Aut  Kmsmns.  nut 
Diabolus."  **l  knew  you,"  adds  he,  "as  cerUinly 
as  iba  ancients  did  the  gode,  by  tin  firat  paea  and 
the  very  gait.  I  hnve  not  a  moment  to  express  my- 
self in,  but  could  not  omit  this,  which  delighted  me 
so  much."  In  1742  Mr.  Warhurton  published  "A 
Critical  and  Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.Pope'n 
'  Essay  on  Man,'  in  which  is  contained  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  said  Essay  from  the  Misrepresentations 
of  Mr*  de  Resnel,  the  French  Translator,  and  of  Mr. 
de  CroUMz,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Mathcmatica 
in  the  Academy  of  Liusannc,  tlie  Ciimmentator." 
It  was  at  this  period,  when  Mr.  Warhurton  had  tha 
entire  confideoea  of  Pope,  that  ha  adviaed  htm  to 
complete  "TheDunciad,"  hy  changing  the  hero  and 
adding  to  it  a  fourth  book.  This  was  accordingly 
executed  in  1742,  and  published  early  in  1743,  quaiw 
to,  with  notes  by  Warhurton,  who,  in  consequence 
of  it,  received  Ins  ->hare  of  the  satire  which  Cibber 
Uberally  bestowed  on  hodi  Pope  and  his  annotator. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  lie  published  com- 
plete editions  of  the  "  Enmy  on  .Man,"  and  the  "  Es- 
say on  Criticism;"  and,  from  the  specimen  which 
he  thoe  exhibited  of  his  abilities,  it  may  be  (Mr»- 
sumed  Pope  determined  to  commit  the  publication 
of  those  works  which  he  should  leave  to  Mr  \^'.ir- 
bnrton'e  care.  At  Pope's  desire  he,  about  this  time, 
iwieed  and  comdad  die  ''Essay  on  Homer,**  ae  it 
now  stands  in  the  last  edition  of  that  trR;isIation 
The  publication  of  "The  Dunciad"  was  the  last  ser- 
vice which  Waiburton  tendered  Fbpa  in  faia  Ufiedma. 

After  a  lingerini;  and  tedious  illness,  the  event  of 
which  had  been  long  foreseen,  that  poet  died  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1744,  and  by  his  will,  dated  the  latli 
of  the  preceding  December,  bequeathed  to  Mr.  War- 
burton  one  hall  of  his  library,  and  the  property  of  all 
such  of  his  works  already  pnnted  aa  he  bad  not  other- 
wise disposed  of  or  ahenated,  and  all  the  profits  which 
should  arise  from  any  edition  to  be  printed  after  his 
death,  but  at  the  same  time  directed  that  they  should 
be  published  without  any  ftttnre  alteratiiMM.  In 
1744  his  asdatance  to  l>r.  Z.  Orey  win  bandeotneiy 
acknowledged  in  the  preface  to"  Iludibrae."  "Tha 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses"  had  now  been  jMiblidiad 
eome  time,  and  variona  anewere  and  objectiona  to  il 

had  ■■started  up  frdm  differpnt  qnnrtcrs.  In  this  year, 
1744,  Mr.  Warburion  turned  his  attention  tothesa 
attadta  on  lus  favourite  work,  and  defended  bnoialf 
in  a  manner  which,  if  it  did  not  prove  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  much  humility  or  dimdence,  at  least  de- 
monstrated that  he  knew  how  to  wield  &e  weapons 
of  controversy  with  the  hanrl  of  a  master.  His  first 
defence  now  appeared  iimlef  ihe  title  of  "Remarks 
on  Several  OccasKniiJ  Reflections,  in  Answer  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Master  o£ 
the  Charter  House,  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  and  others  t 
serving  to  Explain  and  Justif\  Dl\ers  pjiss  i^'cs  in 
'  The  Divine  Legation'  obiecteci  to  by  those  Learned 
Wtiteni  to  wbleh  ia  addad,  A  Ganend  Raviawof 
dia  Aignment  of  'The  Divhie  Legation,'  as  &r  aa  it 
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u  yet  advanced:  Wherein  is  considered  the  Relation 
the  Several  Parts  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  Whole ; 
together  with  tn  Appendu:  in  Anawer  to  •  kte  Pam- 
phlet entitled  '  An  Examination  of       W  's 

Second  Propoaition,'"  octavo.  And  this  was  followed 
next  year  by  **  Hemaika  on  Several  Occasional  Re* 
flection'',  in  Answer  tn  ilu-  Um-  Drs.  Stebbin^  and 
Sykes,  serving  to  Explain  and  Justify  the  Two  Di«- 
Bertatiooa  in  '  The  Divine  Legation'  concerning  the 
Comnuuid  to  Abraham  to  offer  his  Son,  anri  the 
Nature  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  objected  to  by  those 
Learned  Writers.  Fart  U.  and  last."  Both  these 
nr«  cotiched  in  those  terms  of  confident  snperiority 
which  Diarlu  i  auaotit.  every  performance  that  fell 
from  hit  pen  durinjsr  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At 
this  period  the  kingdom  was  in  great  alarm  on  ac- 
count of  the  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Scotland, 
lliose  who  wished  well  to  the  then  established  go- 
vernfflient  found  it  necessary  to  exert  every  effort 
#hieh  eould  be  need  against  the  invadini;  enemy. 
The  ckrgy  were  not  wanting  on  their  [wrt,  and  no 
one  did  more  service  than  Mr.  Warburton»  who 
ininted  three  sermone  at  tine  impoitant  eriiia.  1. 

•'A  Faithful  Tortrait  of  Popery,  by  \vhkh  it  is  seen 
to  be  the  Reverse  of  ChrisiianitY  as  it  is  the  Destruc- 
Ibn  of  Mordity,  Viaty,  and  Civa  liberty.  A  Ser- 
non  Preached  at  St.  James's  Church,  Westminster, 
Oct  1745."  2.  *'  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Pre- 
wnt  UnnntarnI  Rebellion,  &e.,  preached  in  llr.  Al- 
]en*a  Chapel  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  Nov.  1745, 
and  published  at  his  request."  3.  '*  The  Nature  of 
National  Offences  truly  stated.  A  Sermon  preached 
on  the  General  Fast- Day,  Dec.  18th,  1745."  In 
April  174G  he  was  unanitnously  called  by  the  society 
01  Lincoln's  Inn  to  be  thdr  imaeber.  In  November 
he  publi<:!ic(}  "  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  Thanks- 
giving appointed  lo  be  observed  the  9th  of  October, 
ml^SappresBion  of  the  Late  Unnatural  Rebellion." 
In  1747  appeared  bis  edition  of  "Shakspeare"  and 
his  *'  Preface  to  Cburissa,"  and  in  the  same  year  he 

Kblished  "  A  Letter  fronj  an  .Vuihor  to  a  Member  of 
rliament  concerning  Literafy  Property,"  also  "A 
Preface  to  Mrs.  Cdekmivn't  Remailia  wpMl  tiiA  PHn- 
ciples  and  Reasonings  of  Dr.  Rutherforth'a  'Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,*  "&e.,  and  "A 
Prafiwe  to  m  Cntlcal  Enquiry  into  the  Opinione  and 
Practice  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers  concerning  the 
Nature  of  a  Fature  State,  and  their  Method  of  Teach- 
ing  by  Double  Doctrine."  In  1748  *  thfard  edition 
of  "The  Alhance  between  Church  and  State,  corrected 
and  enlarged."  In  1749  a  very  extraordinary  attack 
waa  made  on  the  moral  character «f  Pope  from  a  quar- 
ter whrnre  it  cmild  be  the  least  cTpected.  His  "guide, 

[►hilosopher,  and  friend,"  Lord  Bolingbroke,  pub- 
ished  a  book  which  he  had  formerly  lent  Pope  in  MS. 
'ITie  preface  to  this  work,  written  bv  MiD^'t,  con- 
tained an  accusation  of  Mr.  Pope's  havmg  ciandes- 
tUMly  printed  an  edition  of  his  lordship's  perform- 
ance without  his  leivc  nr  knowledge.  A  defence  of 
the  poet  aoon  after  uidde  its  appearance,  which  was 
unhrenally  ascribed  to  Warburton,  and  was  after- 
wards owned  by  him.  It  was  called  "  A  Letter  to  the 
Editor  of  Letters  on  the  Spurit  of  Patrtotiayn,  the  Idea 
of  a  Patriot  King,  and  the  State  of  Parties,  occasioned 
by  the  Editor's  Advertisement,"  which  aoon  after  pro. 
duced  another  pamuhlet.  Al>oot  tfiie  time  the  pub- 
lication  of  Dr.  Middleton's  "  Enquiry  concernink;  llie 
Miraculoua  Powers"  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  which 
'  with  great  warmth  and  asperity  on 
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!)oth  sides,  and  not  much  to  the  credit  of  either  tir». 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Warburton  potdisbed  an  a- 
eelleiM  work,  writteo  widi  a  degree  of  CHiteraj 
temper,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  he  did  not  ilm 
exercise.  The  title  of  it  was  "  Julian  i  or,  1  Da- 
coarse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Kay  In^ 
tion  which  defeated  the  F.mperor'a  attenpt  to  Re 
build  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  1750."  A  ttati 
edition,  with  additions,  appeared  in  1751.  inviudi 
year  he  gave  the  public  his  edition  of  "Mr  ?c>i 
Works,  with  Notes,"  and  in  the  same  yev  pn'o>i 
"  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Middkton,  in*r-A 
in  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  'The  .\rcniment  0'  the  V- 
vine  Legation  fairly  stated,'"  kc,  and  '  An  A:- 
count  01  the  Prophenes  of  Evans,  the  Wdek  ?a 
phet  in  the  last  century,"  the  latter  of  wfaick  ite- 
wards  subjected  him  to  much  ridicule.  In  1753  Mr 
Warburton  published  the  first  volume  of  1  amn  « 
sermons  pteedied  at  iiaooln**  Inn,  eatidid  "IW 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Refim  oea- 
eionally  Offfned  and  Kxplained  ;"  an  I  iLis,  intit 
subseaueot  year,  was  followed  by  a  secoai  ikt 
the  puhKe  had  been  some  time  pnmiiaed  LoriBdaf- 
broV.e's  works  tlit  v  were  about  this  tine  pratw. 
The  known  abilities  of  this  nobleman  htd  amd 
apprelienrioiie  in  Ae  ndndii  of  nunypeofbifiAi 
pcmicioii<i  effects  of  hi"?  doctrines,  ana  notUiigW 
the  appearance  of  his  whole  force  coold  imatr 
rineedhia  frfeade  bow  little  there  ww  toteMd 
from  arguments  ap.^init  religion  so  weakly 
The  personal  enmity  which  had  b^n  ejcctted  vm* 
years  before  between  the  peer  and  Mr.WariMrtssbj 
cnnsed  the  former  to  dh^ct  mucli  of  bij  reasnMJ 
against  two  works  of  the  latter.  Many  answenwi 
soon  published,  but  none  with  more  scnttow  oi 
solidity  than  "  Aj\^ew  of  Lord  BobnKbroke'»PW> 
sophy  in  Two  Letters  to  a  Frieud,  17')4-"  The4H 
and  fourth  letters  were  published  m  1 7  33,  vitb  ii>)- 
ther  edition  of  the  two  former ;  and  in  the  tux  ytff 
a  smaller  edition  of  the  whole,  which,  thooch  pi^ 
lifihed  without  a  name,  was  univenally  a^nWif 
Mr.  Warburton,  and  afkemrds  nubhciy  omi  K 
him.  At  thie  anTaneed  period  of  Vts  life  that  pniir 
mt  nt  his  abilities  mi^:ht  have  daimd, 

which  had  hitherto  been  withheld,  seeoaed  to  U  »; 
pnwching  towards  Mm.  In  1794  hewas  sppoutc^ 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinarv.  ml  n 
the  followingyear  waa  presented  to  a  prebrnd  vtbt 
cathedral  ocDuriiaiii.  About  the  aame  time  tlx  As- 
ffrec  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Dr.  H«n«. 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  s  oev 
sion  of  "  The  Divine  Legation"  having  b«n  ol^^ 
for,  he  printed  a  fourth  edition  of  the  first  pit  of « 
.corrected  and  enlarged,  dmded  into  two  toivae, 
with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Hardwicb; 

1756  "  Nattirnl  and  Civil  Events  the  Instmnw** 
God's  Moral  Government,  a  Sermon  preached  o«w 
Last  Public  Fast-Day  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chtpel"  h 

1757  a  pamphlet  was  published,  called  **  Remiki^^ 
Mr.  David  Hume's  'Essay  on  the  Natural  Hittorro 
Religion,'"  which  ie  said  to  hare  been  eompo*'^ 
marginal  observations  made  by  Dr.  W»rh«tM^ 
reading  Mr.  Hume's  book,  and  which  giTewe*^ 
oflence  to  the  author  animadverted  u[>on,  ■ 
thought  it  of  importance  enough  to  desme 

lar  mention  in  the  abort  account  of  his  fife.  I*  * 
sar.'A  \r:iT  Dr.  AVarlmrton  Was  advanced  to  theism 
ery  of  Bristol,  and  in  1758  re-pobhsbed  the 
part  of  «The  Dim  Ugation."  dMM 
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parts,  with  a  dedication  to  tVie  earl  of  MansfieM.  At 
the  latter  eod  of  the  folluwiuj;  year  Dr.  Warburton 
veeeived  the  honourof  bang  dignified  with  dM  nitre, 
and  promotrr^  to  the  vacant  see  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  consecrates  1  on  the  20th  of  January.  1760,  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  preached  before  the 
house  of  lords.  In  the  ne.xt  year  lie  printftl  '•  A  Ra- 
tional Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  oi  tlie  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Sapper,"  12mo.  In  1762  he 
pubUshed  "  The  Doctrine  of  Grace ;  or,  the  Office 
and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Vindicated  from 
the  Insulta  of  Infidelity  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanati- 
cism and  in  the  succeeding  year  drew  upon  him- 
self much  censure  from  the  popular  party  on  aeeonnt 
of  his  complaint  in  the  house  of  lords  against  Mr. 
Wilkes  for  putting  his  lume  to  certain  notes  on  the 
infamotts  "Essay  on  Wonan."  In  1776  1w  cave  a 
new  edition  of  "The  Alliance  between  Churcn  and 
State,"  and  "A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Incor- 
(  oraMd  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  at  the  Annivet^ry  Meeting  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 2 let'*  The  next  year  produced  a  third  volume 
of  his  ScrmonR,  dedicated  to  Lady  Mansfield;  and 
with  this,  and  a  single  sermon  preached  at  St.  Law- 
rence,  Jewry,  on  Thursday  in  1 767,  before  his  royal 
highness,  Ldward,  duke  of  York,  president,  and 
the  governors  of  the  JLondon  Hospital,  &c.,  he 
dosed  his  literary  labours.  His  faculties  coutinued 
unitrtprvired  for  some  time  after  this  period  ;  and  in 
lliiii  gave  considerable  assistance  to  Mr.  Ruff- 
head  in  his  "  Life  of  Mr.  Pope."  He  also  transferred 
500l.  to  Lord  Mansfield.  Judge  Wilmot,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Yorke,  upon  trust,  to  found  a  lecture  in  the 
form  of  a  course  of  sermons,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
revealed  religion  in  general,  and  ol  the  Christian  in 
particular,  from  the  eompletion  of  the  prophecies  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  relate  U)  the 
Christian  church,  especially  to  the  apostacy  of  papal 
lUnne. 

To  this  foundatinn  n  p  owe  the  admirable  intro- 
ductory letters  of  Bishop  Ilurd,  and  the  welh adapted 
contittoation  of  bishops  Halifax  and  Bagot,  and  Dr. 
.\pthorp.  It  is  a  mehnrholy  reflection,  that  a  life 
s)H'nt  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  knowledge  fre- 
quently terminates  in  the  loss  of  those  powers,  the 
cultivation  and  iTn]>ro"emcnt  of  which  are  attended 
to  with  too  iitnct  and  unabated  a  degree  of  ardour. 
This  was  in  some  degree  the  misfortune  of  Dr.  War- 
liui  tnn  l  ike  Swift  and  the  great  duke  of  Marl- 
burougii,  lie  gradually  sunk  into  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  a  fatigue  to  him  to  enter  into  general  conver- 
sation. There  were,  however,  a  few  old  and  valu- 
able friends,  in  whose  company,  even  to  the  hist,  his 
mental  faculties  were  exerted  in  their  wonted  force; 
and  at  such  times  he  would  appear  cheerful  for 
several  hours,  and  on  the  departare  of  his  friends 
retreat,  as  it  were,  within  himself.  This  melancholy 
habit  was  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his  only  son, 
xrho  died  oioonanmption  but  t  short  tino  More 
the  hi  shop  hinMlf  ffiod  in  the  dghty-£nt  year  of 
bis  age. 

Dr  Johnson' «  diaincter  of  Dr.  Warburton  is 

too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  "  .\1)out  this  lime, 
173b,  Warburton  began  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  first  ranks  of  learning.  He  was  a  nan  of  vigor- 
ous faculties,  a  mind  fervid  and  vehemt'nt,  supplied 
by  incessant  and  unUmited  enquiry,  with  wonderful 
extent  and  nvicty  of  knoirledce,  which  fH  had  not 
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oppressed  his  imagination,  nor  clouded  his  perspica- 
city. To  every  work  he  brought  a  memory  full 
fraught,  togaUMT  wiUi  a  ftney  fertile  of  original  com- 
binations; and  at  once  exerted  thr  powers  of  the 
scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit.  But  his  know- 
ledge was  too  mnltifiirious  to  be  always  sxact,  and 
his  pursuits  wers  too  eager  to  be  alwavs  ouitious. 
His  abilities  gave  him  a  haughty  confiaience,  which 
be  disdained  to  conceal  or  molUfy ;  and  his  impatience 
of  opposition  disposed  him  to  treat  hia  adveisaiiea 
with  such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his 
readers  commonly  hia  enemies,  and  excited  aK  ^ln^t 
the  advocate  th«  wishes  of  some  wlio  favour^  the 
cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  em- 
peror's deternniiKitutn,  *  odcrint  dum  uietuant  ;*  he 
used  no  allarementa  of  gentle  language,  but  wished 
to  eompsl  nAa  tiian  persmide.  His  style  is  eoiMoas 
without  selection,  and  forcible  witliout  neatncKS  ,  he. 
look  the  words  that  presented  themselves :  his  diction 
is  course  and  impoiv,  and  his  sentences  are  unmea- 
sured. Hehad,  inthe early  ]i;irt  nfhi'9life,  pilt  asctl  him. 
self  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wiw,  and  corresponded 
with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A  letter  was  produced, 
when  he  had  perhaps  himself  forgotten  it,  in  which 
he  tells  Concanen, '  Dryden  I  observe  borrows  for 
want  of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius ;  Milton 
out  of  pride,  and  Adrlisnn  out  of  modesty.'  And 
when  Tneobaid  pubhshed  Shakapiare,  in  opposition 
to  Pope,  ths  host  BOtSSHrarS supplied  by  Warburton. 
But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to 
change  his  opinion,  and  Pone  was  to  find  a  defender 
in  him  who  liad  contributed  so  much  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  hia  rival.  From  this  time  Pope  Uved  in  the 
closest  intimacy  with  his  commentator,  and  amply 
rewarded  his  kindness  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  intro- 
dticad  lum  (0  Mr.  Murray  (now  £arl  Mansfield),  by 
whose  interest  he  hecams  pvsacihsr  at  Iiinooln*s  Inn, 
and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  hiit 
estate,  and  b}[  consequence  a  hidiopric :  when  he 
died,  ho  left  him  the  property  of  his  works ;  a  legacy 
which  may  be  reasonably  ei  tlrnated  at  4000/." 

WAKE,  SIR  JAM£S,  a  celebrated  antiquair  and 
historian  of  Ireland,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  secrctnryto  tv.  n  of  thf  lord  deputies  of  Ireland, 
and  afterward;!  auditor  general  of  that  kingdom. 
He  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1604.  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  whero  hp  tonk  the  degrees 
in  arts.  In  1629  he  was  knighted,  and  lu  1632  lie 
became,  upon  the  death  of  his  fithsr,  auditor  fsnend. 
of  Ireland.  In  1639  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy 
council  in  Ireland,  and,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out 
there,  suffered  much  in  his  estate.  In  1644,  tfae 
marquis  of  Orm<md,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 
sent  nim  with  two  lords  to  Charles  I.,  who  was  then 
at  Oxford,  about  affairs  of  importance ;  which  being 
concluded  to  tiieir  minds,  they  retimied ;  but  in  their 
return  were  tsken  on  the  seas  by  a  parliament  ship, 
and  all  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  they  were  detained  eleven  months.  Af  terwarda 
Sir  James  returned  to  Dublin,  continusd  ^ere  for 
Rome  time,  and  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  de- 
Uvery  of  that  city  to  Colonel  Michael  Jones,  for  the 
parliamsntof  England;  bat  Jones,  thinking  it  not  safe, 
on  account  of  his  great  atlachmrDt  to  ilw  kinc,  that 
he  should  remain  tliere,  commanded  him  to  depart. 
By  virtue  of  his  pass  he  travelled  into  Francs, 
where  he  continued  a  year  and  half,  mostly  at  Caen, 
sometimes  at  Parts,  in  1651  he  hii  that  country, 
came  into  Knglamt,  and*  seldiiig  ia  London,  eon- 
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ESi'd  several  Ti^'orV"  T/jinn  thp  rP'stnrntinn  of  Charles 
,  b«  returned  to  Ireland,  and  'wa4  restored  to  his 
phen  of  auditor  itenenl  md  fwivy  counienor.  He 
died  at  Dublin,  Dercmhrr  !st.  1666.  Hi«  works  are 
numerous,  and  relate  })rincipall]r  to  the  hiatory  and 
antiquities  of  Ireland. 

WARTdN,  THOMAS,  8  rrlp^im'ed  English 
miter,  who  waa  born,  in  i7^^>  Burenstoke,  in 
Hampahire.  He  waa  early  aent  to  Winchester,  s^ter 
which  he  srlmitted  a  student  of  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  took  the  decree  of  roaster  of  arts  in  1730, 
and  of  luichelor  of  divinity  in  1767.  but  did  not 
obtain  the  dignified  situation  of  master  of  hia  col- 
lege on  its  becoming  vacant  in  ]  776 ;  to  which  he 
WW  allowed,  from  his  literary  talents,  to  have  some 
cliiiii»  though  he  coatinued  to  reaida  in  it  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  applied  himaelf  earij  in  life 
to  the  cultivation  of  liis  [iDt^ticjil  taletiLn,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  period  at  which  he  luhered  hia  aeAreral 
firoduc&ma  hito  the  woild. 

Hl  published  five  pastoral  ecloguea  in  1745,  the 
acenee  of  which  are  suppoaed  to  alltide  to  the  aitu- 
athm  off  tiia  diatraaied  peumtt  in  tinGomnnwar. 
llieae  eclogues  havf  not  ajipeared  in  any  collection 
4^  hia  works,  from  which  it  is  conjectured  that  the 


riot  copy  of  them  ha^  been  lost.  In  1 747  he 
published  "Tne  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,"  written 
in  1745,  reprinted  in  "  Dodsley's  Collection also  a 
]>o«m,  written  at  Oxford,  llw  preceding  year,  entitled 
"The  Progress  of  Disronteot,"  and  first  printed  in 
"The  Student i"  which  was  followed  hy  "Newmar- 
ket," a  satire,  publiahed  in  1750,  reprinted  in 
"  Pearch'a  CoUMtkn,"  and  i«ain  in  "  Oodalay's  CktU 
lection." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  wlio  may  revert 
to  past  transactions,  that  at  the  time  of  ihe  rebellion 
in  1745  the  member*  of  the  university  of  Oxford 
diacovered  an  attachment  to  Tory,  if  not  to  Jacol)ite 
prtodplMi  and  that,  aoon  after  its  auppreaaion,  the 
seal  Off  several  of  the  studantt  of  oneor  colleges 
inciirreil  tlie  resoiitment  of  the  friends  of  tlie  H  ino- 
variaa  succeasion,  which  brought  on  a  proeecutioQ 
in  dw  eomt  of  King's  Bench,  and  affixed  a  atigma 
on  ilie  cliF\rartL'T  uf  ilu-  vice-chanrcilor  and  several 
of  the  heads  of  houses.  Diuring  the  prevalence  of 
|iarty  raneonr  and  animoaty,  wmdi,  at  tiiat  time, 
engrossed  the  pu>)lic  attention,  Mr,  Maaon  pub- 
liahed his  "  I  SIS,  an  Elegy;"  in  which,  after  many 
aiikH|ivo»  on  the  celebrated  aeholara  abe  once  had 
to  boa^t,  nhe  deplores  tlia  prindptea  and  conduct 
of  her  degenerate  tKins. 

 "  MmU*  bold 

n'stosaiiaenalaiii 


To 

To  Mason's  elegy,  highly  and  deservedly  ap- 
plauded at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Warton  replied 
in  his  "Triumph  of  Isis,  an  Elegy,"  equally  en- 
titled  to  general  approbation,  and  particularly  his 
eulogium  on  Dr.  Kmg,  which  is  remarkably  bold 
and  animated.  The  poem  was  reprinted  in  **  Pearch's 
Collection."  It  is  raentior.e  l,  to  the  honour  of  the 
ooBteodiag  poeta,  Maaon  and  Warton,  though  these 
works  ware  aeknowledfcd  to  be  equal  if  not  superior 
to  any  of  thv)r  other  jirocluctions,  each  of  them,  as 
if  by  mutual  consent,  omitted  the  insertion  of  his 
laat  mentioned  poem,  when  thdr  leapeetiTe  worlui 
were  first  collected  into  a  volume. 

Warton,  in  1751,  published  "An  Ode  for  Music, 
pasftnaadalthe  theatra*  OiM,  Jnljr  %,  1751« '  ' 
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the  (Iny  ,ippnintpd  hy  the  late  lord  Crew,  Inshofi  d 
Durham,  for  the  commemoration  of  the  beneftcbo^ 
of  the  nniversity."  In  this  ode,  "  Minerva,"  after  tts/- 
ing  assisted  Queen  Bonduca  in  a  battle,  it  fei^;<: 
to  request  drink  of  the  river  Isis  ;  and,  in 
the  ftvotnr,  to  promise  that  her  banks  ahall  becc- 
thf  5?fat  of  leamiO(f  nnd  the  pride  of  Br-tTr?  'Ih^ 
^vas  followed  in  17^3  by  the  "  Union,  or  beieclSooa 
and  EngMi  Vomt," 

The  satne  y^r  produced  his  ohsemtions  r. 
the  "  Faer)  Uueeu  of  Speniier ;"  which,  having  the. 
wards  correctni  ;ind  anlafged,  ha  pabUiAo^  ■  in 
volumes,  in  1762. 

Some  time  before  he  seems  to  have  taken  aritf 
and  to  have  become  fellow  of  his  college ;  for.  ia  k» 
notes  on  Or.  Johnson's  letter,  pmeerreiii  hf  Mr.  Bsi- 
well,  he  mentions  his  design  oif  noldialuBir  avahae 
of  "  Observations  on  the  best  of  Spen-rr'-  worb: 
being  prevented  by  his  taluog  papa^.  "  1  as  gK 
of  your  hinderanee  in  vonr  SpcnaariaB  ilwajgi* Dr 
Johnson  writes  him  in  Novinilier«' 1754,  "jetlwabi 
not  have  it  delayed." 

It  ia  eaid,  that  at  llie  inatanee  of  Warton,  Ik. 
Johnson,  in  February  1755,  obtained  the  degree  cr* 
master  of  arts,  by  diploma  from  the  unmrstf  ui 
Oxford,  wUdi  waa  considered  ae  an  iMNMor  of  fis« 
importance  in  gracing  the  title  page  of  hi?  dictioian 
that  made  its  appearance  soon  after.  In  1 756  he  fcL- 
lishedapeinphlet entitled  "The  Observer ObMrrti 
in  octavo ;  and  had  the  honour  of  hrin  cr  plecttd  r 
university,  poetry  professor,  which  oriice  he  rtt^jr- 
the  usual  term  of  ten  years.  When  Dr.  Johnsoc  a 
175S,  rommenced  his  periodical  work.  "TS<;  Ifier.* 
Warton  gu\&  his  asnistancc  and  coutnuuied  y> - 
He  also  produced  the  same  year.  "  Inscnptket^ 
Metricarum  Delectus.  Accedunt  Notalap.**  and  vnk 
"  A  Panegyric  on  Ale,"  printed  in  "  Dodsley'i  Cd- 
lection."  About  this  time  he  published  "  A  DeKr> 
tion  of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winch*- 
ter,  exhibiting  a  compMa  and  COmprdbMaiarfa  4M 

of  their  .uitiquitiMBnapnaeiitatala,*  acl>*Ob*>^ 
date  or  name. 
In  I7W ha'coBfclhnled  "ThtUlh  of  Srnm 

Pope,"  to  the  fifth  volume  of  "Tlie  Biof^r^yhia  Br 
tannica."  The  year  following  he  pub^bed^lVt 
Life  and  Uum  BaoMdna  af  BaMi  BMtaC 

M  D  Dean  ofWdli^ and  Fkaaideafta/TWailrCi> 

lege,  Oxford." 

In  1761  he  eoBtributed  to  the  "  Oxford  ColIeetiN 
of  Verse*,"  a  poem  on  the  death  of  George  If . 
dressed  to  hlr.  Secretary  Pitt,  earl  of  Cbation. 
and  verses  on  the  marriage  of  the  kiniic,  aod  on  A» 
birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  17r'2     About  irt^So* 
publiahed  "  A  Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  hv-^ 
to  the  Companion,  being  a  Supplement  to  al)  the  Ac 
counts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published,"  vs  Tr^imu  a  is'. 
a  burlesque  on  Oxford  guides  and  compatai>n«.  Hi^ 
next  publication  was  "  llie  Oxford  Saasage.  or 
lect  Poetical  Pieces,  written  by  th«  aoat  oakhnM 
Wits  of  the  University  of  Oxford." 

His  first  clerical  preferment  was  in  176*i,  wheubt 
was  preaented  with  the vicaiageof  Shalieid,  mWit- 
shiie.  In  1771  he  published  an  imprwcJ  arens: 
of  "The  Life  of  Sir  'nuunas  Po|«',  V-'nnCfT 
Trinity  College,"  chiefly  compiled  from  oruruud  evi- 
dence, wiA  an  appendir  of  papert  neear  bamtpaK 
lished. 

llie  care,  attention,  and  research,  which  be  off- 
cited  in  foming  an  aceniata  daool  of  Aaj 
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ioeidents  in  the  iife  of  that  manifieent  natron  of 
learning,  the  founder  of  IVinity  colle^^e,  (viil  be  per- 
petual mementos  of  his  gratitude  and  assiduity ;  but 
It  cannot  but  be  lamented  that  he  was  urged  by  his 
aitnaiiim  aod  ooDBodom  to  employ  hit  Uiougbts  on 
a  inbjaeC  on  wMdi  die  eforte  of  th«  most  exalted 
genius  could  stamp  no  reril  v  i-uc  11  is  iru  rfasin^  r?  ' 
putatioQt  however,  added  to  the  number  of  hid  pa< 
trone;  tm  in  the  lane  year  be  wu  imeented  by  the 
earl  of  Lichfielcl  to  the  rectory  of  Kiddington,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of 
•ntiqiiariet. 

In  1771  appeared  the  frst  volume  of  his  "  History 
of  EngUsh  Poetry,  frnm  me  Close  of  the  EleTenth  to 
the  Commencement  nf  the  Eighteendi Ceillnry ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  Two  Dissertations  on  the  Origin 
of  Romantic  Fiction  in  Europe,  and  on  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Learning  into  England."  The  second  volume 
Jippeired  in  177S,  and  the  third,  which  is  bronght 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mil.', alieth  in  17S1.  Tn  the  third  volume  is  prefixed 
a  third  dissertation  "  On  the  Geata  Romanorum." 
T%e  Aiufdi  snd  hwt  TslnnM  was  amotraced,  as 
•*  speedily  to  be  published,"  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  Milton's  smaller  poems,  in  1785 ;  and,  it  is  said,  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  wm  aetnally  printed  off  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  A  contemporary  writer,  of 
some  ability  but  less  candour,  has  undertaken  to 
Boiiitoul  a  few  errors  and  inaccuracies  in  these  vo- 
Ymnes,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  ()h';pr\'ations  on  thf» 
Three  First  Volumes  of  the  History  ot  i^nglisbPuetry, 
in  a  Familiar  EfHStle  to  the  Author**'  410.  i  hvt  from 
a  vindication  of  Warton,  that  appeared  in  various 
communications  in  "  The  Gentleman'sMagazine"  for 
1782  and  1783,  it  was  evident  that  this  writer  had 
aa^ggeiated  the  defects  moot  iUiberalljr*  and  joatly  in- 
cwred  the  cettmre  of  ■emnoiiioiis  cnticmii. 

In  1777  he  collected  his  poems  into  a  volume, 
contamiog  misccUaneoiu  pieces,  odes,  and  sonnets. 
In  diii  eoUeetionbeoiBHtod  fate  **  PaalonlBeld«i«e;" 
the  "Triumph  of  Isis,"  "  Newn»rkol»  a&tin," 
*'  llie  Progress  of  Discontent,"  &c. 

Wtrton,  was  expected  from  his  situation  w  po- 
etry y^rofessor  in  thp  univpT'^ity  nf  O-tford.  engaged 
in  the  controversy  which  took  place  in  17S2  respect- 
ing the  poeme,  which  were  attributed  by  some  to 
Rowley  and  b^  other*  to  Chatterton,  and  published 
•*  An  Enquinr  mto  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  at- 
tributed to  Thomas  Rowley ;  in  which  the  Arguments 
oC  the  Dean  of  Exeter  and  Mr.  Bryant  are  enuntned." 
In  thte  enauiry  he  espoused  the  came  of  Chatterlon, 
and  offered  siicii  cof^cnt  arguments  in  support  of  the 
claim  of  the  latter  as  carried  conviction  to  every  li- 
bend  and  nnprejudiewi  b^mI.  The  eame  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  living  of  Hill  Far  ince.  in  8omer 
aetshire,  and  produced  bis  "  Verses  on  Sir  Joshua 
ReTBoldafeniatedWrndowatNowGoDege,  Oxford." 
Warton's  honours  and  preferments  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  rapid  Ruccession,  as  in  1785  he  was  elected 
Camden  professor  of  ancient  Milory,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Scott,  and  the  name  year  appointed  poet 
laureate,  on  the  death  of  ^Vhitehead. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  be  produced  a  very 
learned  and  elaborate  work,  entitled  "  Poems  on  Se- 
veral Occanions,  English,  Latin,  Italian  ;  with  Trans- 
lations by  John  Milton,  viz.  Lycidas,  'L'.\lle(^o,  II 
PenseroBo,  Arcades,  Comas,  Oues,  Sonnets.  Miscel- 
laates.  English  PMmc.  BtpginraiA  Liber,  Kpigram- 
mattnn  Liber.  Sylranim  Ubcff,  with  Nolee,  C^ical 
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and  Explanatory,  and  odwrlttmlnliom,  8vo.  178ft.** 

A  second  edition,  with  corrections  and  improt'e- 
raents,  appeared  after  his  death,  in  1790.  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  notes  is  to  e.vplain  Milton's  allu- 
sions, to  ilhistrate  or  to  viodieate  hie  beauties,  to 
point  out  his  imitations,  both  of  othem  and  of  him- 
^■'L'lf,  to  eliiciiiatL'  liis  obsolete  ii;clii>ri,  am!  liv  tlie  ad- 
duction and  iuxtaposition  of  pamllela,  univeraally 
gleaned  both  ffom  nit  poetry  and  bis  prose,  to  asMk^ 
tain  his'  fsvmit'ite  woraR,  and  to  Rhou' the  pccidiari- 
ties  of  his  phraseology.  In  this  arduous  undertaking 
oar  author  was  antsted  by  hie  hnitlMr»  who  anridhad 
and  illustrated  bis  commentary  by  mttty  qiproprillo 
annotationa  and  remarks. 

In  May  1790,  after  having  been  aome  time  con- 
fined by  a  severe  fit  of  tbf  ^nut,  *hr  symptoms  abated, 
and  he  was  thought  in  u  i.ur  way  of  reco\  cry,  ap- 
pealed remarkably  cheerful,  and  eupped  and  i>aaaM 
the  evening  in  the  room  aet  apart  for  the  profeaaon 
and  fellows.  Between  the  honra  of  ten  and  eleven 
he  sunk  in  his  chair;  bis  surrounding  friends  thought 
him  only  doaing,  but  on  their  approach  they  found 
that  be  was.  atradc  wirti  die  palsy,  and  quite  dead 
on  one  side.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  hi« 
chamber,  and  continned  insensible  till  bis  death,  on 
Friday,  in  the  nxty-secoad  year  of  his  age.  Hie  n» 
mains  were  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college^ 
with  all  the  honourti  due  to  his  official  character. 

The  year  after  bis  death  a  new  edition  of  his 
poptical  \vor?<s  was  printed,  including  the  pieces 
which  had  been  ouiiticd  in  the  former  uf  1777,  and 
the  new  year  and  birth-day  odea  for  1736,  1787,  and 
1788.  They  were  afterwards  reprinted  from  the  edi- 
tion of  1791,  with  bis  birth-day  odes  for  1789  and 
1790,  and  sonnets  in  iroitniott  of  Shakapeuo,  omiU 
teil  in  limner  cditiona. 

Hie  ebaraeter  of  Warton  is  tiraa  deeeribed  in  a 
contemporary  publication: — "To  his  frii  luli  lie  was 
endeared  by  his  simple,  open,  and  friendlj^  manners ; 
to  the  univeraity  of  Oifonl  by  bis  hwig'tasitfenee  and 
many  services ;  and  to  the  pnblic  by  O-.r  l  alttahlo 
additions  which  have  been  made  by  his  tnleats  to 
Eni^ish  poetry,  antiquities,  and  criticism  His  mind 
was  more  fraught  with  wit  and  mirth  than  his  out- 
ward appearance  promised.  His  person  was  un- 
wieldy and  ponderous,  and  his  coaataaaMO  aone* 
what  inert,  but  the  fascination  of  his  converse  was 
wonderful  He  was  the  delight  of  the  jovial  Attic 
board,  anniversaries,  music  meetings,  &c.,  and  pos- 
aesaed  beyond  moat  men  tlio  art  of  commnoicating 
variety  to  the  dtill  aameneas  of  an  Oxford  life.  Wiu 
eminent  abilities  and  scholastic  ncoomplishincnts  ho 
united  those  conciliatory  talents,  that  amiable  socia* 
hiHty  of  manners,  which  eoold,  to  ihe  claim  of  re- 
s|  i  ct  for  the  author,  add  that  of  esteem  for  the  man. 
lie  was  a  liberal  scholar,  an  agreeable  companion,  a 
warm  philanthropist,  a  disinterested  Christian,  and 
an  amiable  man."  "  His  social  qualities,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1790. 
"  bad  long  endeared  him  to  tbe  members  of  his  own 
society,  among  whom  he  constantly  resided.  Tho 
brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  affability /)f  his  temper,  gave  to  all  whobatl 
the  happiness  ol  his  acquaintance  tlie  most  ])ungent 
regret  for  his  irreparable  loss.  His  literary  produc- 
tions have  rendered  him  peculiarly  eminent  .is  an 
annotator,  a  biographer,  an  antitjuary,  and  a  poet ; 
and  be  may  be  deservedly  considered  na  the  oma* 
ment,  not  only  of  the  onivefsity,  but  of  the  literary 
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VDffld  at  large.  Siicb,  indeed,  was  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  the  classical  puritv  of  hi*  taste,  and  the  extent 
md  variety  of  his  Icaniing,  thalhb  menory  will  be 

for  ever  revered  as  a  profound  scholar  and  a  man  of 
true  genius.  Learning  must  deplore  him  as  one  uf 
her  beat  and  most  valuable  ornaments." 

We  cannot  close  the  life  of  this  y)oet  without  giv- 
ing  a  specimen  of  hia  style  as  a  poet.  It  is  from  his 
ode  "On  the  Appraadi  of  Smnnier 

l^TbM,  April  WEIm.  «•  iMef  yet*. 
Bsnsndali  lawiH  ht  fMKek*4  o>r. 

With  muskjr  nrcUr-lrickling  wing 
(In  the  new  wori<l'i  flnt  dawning  spring). 
To  nthrr  b4lm  of  choicMt  dew», 
And  patterns  fiiir  of  rariout  hur*. 
With  which  to  paint,  in  rhangeful  dy*. 
The  youthrnl  earth  *  <  mliroi<lcr3r; 
To  cull  the  e»»fnrf  of  ri>  li  «ni»-ln 
In  w  111  ell  lo  .Ii  p  liis  iirw-lmni  Ix-IU  :  ' 
Thee,  aa  )t«  ikimm'd  uiili  piruoni  ileet. 
He  found  an  infant,  •niiliri);  ^lurpt: 
Where  a  tall  citron's  abade  embrown'U 
Tlw  eoft  lap  of  the  ftamalfrowid. 
There  on  an  ammnlnm  Iwd 
Thee  with  rara  nectarine  Juice  hf  (M; 
Till  aoon,  beneath  hia  forminf  carp. 
You  bloomM  a  Koddeaa  debonair ; 
And  then  he  gare  the  bteued  iile 
A3  I'  to  Jw>  sMBf 'd  beneath  thy  gmile; 
Tnt  ri'  [  la  ■  (1  thy  gri-en  and  KrM»y  nhrine. 
With  iiiyrtli'  bdWfr'd  andjesaamme:  i 
And  ti>  ihy  cnn-  thf  task  aaiign'd 
With  quu  k'ning  hand,  and  iturtiirc  kind. 
His  roseel  infant-birtha  to  rear, 
m  Antttmu's  mellowing  tvinn  appear. 

Hasle  thee,  syinphl  and,  bmnd  U  iMBd* 
With  thee  lead  a  buxom  h«nd ; 
Bring  Caataatic-footed  Joy, 
With  Sport,  that  yellow-ireaaed  boy. 
Leisure,  thnt  through  the  balmy  sky 
Chases  a  crimsi  n  hntterHy. 
BrinK  Health  that  loves  ii'i  early  daAvn 
To  meet  the  milk-maid  on  the  lawn  ; 
Brine  Ileaaure.  rural  iiTuiph.  and  I't  uce, 
Meek,  cottaf  e-loTinic  anepnerdeas  t 
And  that  sweet  atriplia|.  Zephyr,  bring. 
Light,  and  JtwOTvr  on  tOB  WI119, 
Bring  the  tev  mnM.  thai  lom  le  tmm 
On  rurer-msiffait.  moisy  green. 
But  who  la  the  that  bears  thy  tiaia. 
Pacing  light  the  velvet  plain  ? 
The  piie  pink  binds  her  auburn  hair; 
Uer  tresses  flow  with  pastoral  air; 
•Tls  May.  the  Bran' — i-onfest  she  stands 
By  branch  of  hawthorn  in  her  hands! 
I^)  !  near  her  trip  thf  liijlitsonie  <lews. 
Their  wings  all  ting'd  in  Iris-hues; 
With  whom  the  pow'ra  of  Fk>ra  play. 
And  paint  with  penaiei  all  the  way. 

Oft  when  thy  season,  sweetest  qnera. 
Has  dnaa'd  die  giovee  in  Hw'tj  green ; 
When  in  each  fair  and  fertile  field 
Beauty  begins  her  i>ower  to  build ; 
While  evening,  veil'd  in  shadow »  brown, 
Pu|a  Iker  matron-mantle  on. 
And  misUt  in  apreadin^  strenniK  fdiivey 
More  fi'<'«h  the  fumes  of  ue4v--h<iru  hay; 
Then,  goddesa,  guide  my  [  il^itmi  fuel 
Contemplation  hoar  to  uitet. 
As  slow  he  winds,  in  museful  mood. 
Near  the  rasta'd  marge  of  CherwsU's  deed  t 
Or  eVr  old  Amn'a  maxic  edge. 
Whence  Hhakspeare  cull'd  the  apOty 
All  playful  veC  in  yeara  unripe. 
To  frame  a  thrill  and  simple  piM^ 
There,  through  the  doek  ont  dimly 
Sweet  er'ning  object*  Intervene  ; 
His  wattled  cotea  thi-  nhepberd  plnut*. 
Beneath  her  elm  the  milk-maid  ctiauia; 
The  woodman,  speedine  hoaCk  awbils 
Reata  him  at  a  shady  stue." 

WASHINGTON,  GE0RGE.-Thi8  celebrated 
North  American  was  Ijorn  in  February  1732,  in 
Westmoreland  county,  Virginia.  He  received  but  a 
limited  education,  but  at  the  age  of  nineteen  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  adjutants-general  of  hit  aative 
state,  with  the  additional  rank  of  major  soon  after- 
wards.  The  plenipotentiaries  who  framed  the  treaty 
of  Aixla.Chapdk^  Iqr  Iwviiiff  tlM^boandiaflt  of  the 
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British  and  French  territories  in  North  kmfm 
fixed,  had  sown  the  seedsi  of  a  new  war  at  the  oe- 
moBtwhen  they  concluded  a  peace.  TfaeliBHlitf 
Canada  and  Louiniana  fiimiRlicd  a  motive,  or  sx- 
text,  for  one  of  the  most  succes&ful  but  one  of  m 
most  bloody  and  wasteful  wan  in  which  Greit  Bri. 
tain  had  ever  been  engaged.  In  the  ili«putM  ufcids 
arose  between  the  French  and  English  ofBcen  « 
dlii  subject.  Major  Washington  was  employed  Vr 
the  governor  of  Virginia  in  a  negotiation  fkk  tk 
Fhsnch  governor  of  Fort  du  Qnesne  (near  Fhabvfll 
who  threatened  the  English  frontiers  with  »lxidy<( 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  He  laccceded  ii 
arertiDg  the  inrasion ;  but  bostilides  bccoBMitiK- 
vitablc,  he  wa'^  in  the  following  year  »p|K)int«i  lifC- 
tenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  raised  by  the  caknjitr 
its  own  defence,  to  conniaiid  of  lAidi  In  m 
after  succeeded. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolotionarr  *v  n 
America  he  joined  the  cause  of  independence.  T« 
detail  his  conduct  in  the  years  which  folloijrri]  wod 
be  to  relate  the  history  of  the  Ainencan  aar.  It 
may  be  said  generally,  that  within  a  very  sh«t  pt. 
riod  after  the  declaration  of  indepenilence  t'nealiri 
of  America  were  in  a  condition  so  desptrate.  t^v 
perhaps  nothing  but  the  peculiar  character  of  Wilm- 
ington's genius  could  have  retrieved  thero.  AetifiQ 
is  tlie  policy  of  invaders,  and  in  the  field  of  htfi 
the  superiority  of  a  tiiKci]  lined  amy  is  iii«j>'3v: 
But  delay  was  the  wisdom  of  a  counn7  dctiaiiid  ^ 
undisciplined  soldiers  against  an  enemy  ek  Ml 
be  more  exhausted  by  time  than  he  could  be 
ened  bj  defeat  It  required  the  ooasttianaie  m 
denee,  the  eslm  wisdom,  the  infleidUs  Absmm,  ■ 
modcrttoand  well-balanced  temper  of  Washinrr, 
to  embnee  such  a  plan  of  policy,  and  to  pcnenn 
in  it;  to  resist  Ae  temptations  of  <i>*iipi*>J'||| 
the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  with  out  •ssBnrt* 
of  victory;  to  support  the  spirit  of  the  amy  ad  it 
people  amUlst  diose  slow  and  cautious  phoi  of  it- 
fcnsive  warfare  which  are  more  dispiriting  than  (it- 
feat  Itself;  to  restrain  his  own  ambition  u>d 
impetuosity  of  his  troops ;  to  endive  teoponrr 
'scurity  for  the  salvation  of  his  country/an  !  fofll* 
attainment  of  solid  and  immortal  glor}- ;  andio^tiSn 
even  temporary  reproach  and  obw^y,  anppoitAi  'y 
the  approljation  of  his  own  conscience  andtbeif- 
plause  of  that  small  number  of  wise  men  »i*< 
praise  is  an  earnest  of  the  adnrintion  and  giat^^' 
of  posterity.  Victorious  generals  easily  anjUiR  ^ 
confidence  of  their  army.  TTteirs,  however,  w » 
fidence  in  the  fortune  of  their  general.  Tb» 
Washington's  was  a  confidence  in  his  wiadosj. 
tory  gives  spirit  to  cowards,  and  even 
of  defeat  sometimes  impart  a  ooiirace  of  i*>f^- 
Coiurage  is  inspired  by  success,  and  it  may  be  aie*- 
lated  to  desperate  exeraon  evea  by  eslaaiity,  ta< 
is  generally  palsied  by  inactivity.  A  syitemrf*" 
tious  defence  is  the  severest  trial  of  human  f<i*^^ 
By  this  test  the  inmeoe  of  Waahingtoa  vai  tried. 
It  most  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  some  of » 
British  commanders  gave  him  advantages  "^^^ 
surely  did  not  expect ;  and  it  has  been  tiMiaglt 
more  than  once  they  had  it  in  their  power  to^* 
late  his  army,  merely  by  following  up  their '^"rt*** 
The  issue  of  the  contest  is,  however,  well  kaoet^ 

'I'he  concltision  of  the  American  war  pen**" 
WasluDgton  to  return  to  those  domestic  ^ccaeifr^ 
wUdi  BoChing  but  ateBM  of  datyteoM  tdkM*"* 
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tlic  }>awer  (o  <Ij-R;r  him.  But  he  wm  not  a11<nv-c<! 
l«ng  to  eojuy  this  privacy.  One  of  their  own  writ«irs 
lelb  na      t1i«  wnole  ayttetB  of  paper  money  tras  a 

syi;t>::n  nf  |>u'!lir  an  !  private  frauds  In  this  state  of 
things,  whicli  li»rcateiied  tlie  dissoluliuQ  of  mnraltty 
and  government,  good  men  saw  tbanecaiaitfof  con- 
centrating and  invigoraiin;?  th(  Hiipreme  authority. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction  a  convention 
of  dalegates  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  which 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  federal  union,  and 
bestowed  un  congress  thoati  povverd  which  were  ne* 
eeaaary  for  the  purposes  of  good  government  Waah* 
ington  was  the  prendrat  of  thia  conveation,  aa  he, 
in  three  jean  after,  waa  deeted  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  under  what  was  called 
"  The  New  Constitution,"  though  it  ought  to  have 
been  called  •  rdbrtn  of  tbe  rapmilieMi  govarament, 
as  tliat  repu!)lican  government  itself  was  only  a  re- 
form of  the  ancient  colonial  constitution  under  the 
Britidi  Nooe  of  these  cl^angea  extanded  so 

far  as  an  attempt  to  Boar-inodal  tha  whcAn  aoeial  and 
political  system. 

Events  occurred  during  his  chief  magistracy  which 
COnvidsed  the  whole  political  world,  and  which  tried 
SDOst  severely  his  moderation  and  prudence.  The 
Fnoeh  famlntion  took  place.  Both  friends  and 
enemies  have  agreed  in  stating  that  Washington, 
from  the  beginning  of  that  revolution,  had  no  great 
confidence  in  its  beneticial  operation.  He  must  in- 
deed have  daaired  the  abi^iion  of  despotism,  bal  ha 
ia  not  to  be  ealled  tbe  enemy  of  liberty  if  ha  dxaaded 

tlic  su?jH[:t utiun  of  ri  tni.n'-  ni^pressive  despotism.  It 
is  extremely  probable  th^  his  wary  and  practical 
understandnif,  inatraeted  by  tbaasMrieneaof  popu- 
lar romrnotioTit;.  nn^iired  little  gooa  from  the  aarinu' 
apeculations  of  loexperieneed  visiouahes.  Tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  French  revolution,  was  not  adapted  to 
cure  his  distrust.  But  whatever  mir^lu  be  his  pri 
vate  feelinga  of  repugnance  aod  horror,  his  iMiblic 
conduct  waa  jnlaaBeed  only  by  his  public  duties. 
As  a  virtuous  man  he  roust  hareahhorrt^d  tlip  «!v«((crn 
of  crimes  which  waa  established  in  France.  But 
the  first  magistrate  uf  the  American  commonwealth, 
lie  waa  bound  only  to  consider  how  far  the  interest 
and  safety  of  the  people  whom  he  governed  were 
afT(  cti  d  by  the  conduct  of  France.  He  saw  that  it 
was  wise  and  neceasary  for  America  to  preaerva  a 
good  nndentanding  and  a  beneficial  intercomae  with 
that  great  country,  in  whatever  manner  she  wa^  pn 
vemed,  as  long  as  she  abstained  from  committing 
ia^ary  against  the  United  States.  Guided  by  this 
just  and  simple  prinriple,  uninfluenced  by  the  abhor- 
rence of  cruncii  whicb  he  felt,  he  received  Mr.  (ieoet, 
the  minister  of  the  Ficneh  republic,  and  was  soon 
ahocked  by  the  outrages  which  that  miTii'!'f'r  com- 
mitted, or  instigated,  or  countenanced.  ai^^^ukHi  the 
AnaricangoTwrnnent.  The  conduct  of  Washington 
was  a  model  of  firm  aod  dignified  moderation.  In- 
aolta  were  offered  to  hie  authority  in  official  papers, 
in  anonymous  libels  by  incendiary  dechumers,  and 
by  tumiUiuoaa  m^oga.  The  law  of  nationa  waa 
trampled  under  foot.  Hie  confidanlial  niniatera  were 
seduced  to  lictray  him,  and  the  deluded  popnlacc- 
were  ao  inflamed  by  the  arte  of  4heir  enemies  that 
4hay  broke  out  into  Inanrraetioa.  No  vexation,  bow. 
ever  galling,  could  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind,  or  make  him  deviate  from  the  policy  which  his 
«itnalion  prescribed.  A^''ith  a  mote  confirmed  autho> 
and  at  tba  head  «f  a  lonffsr  cataUishad  forera* 
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m«nt,  he  miu  l  t  ))erhap«  have  thought  greater  vigour 
justifiable.  But  in  his  circumstances  he  waa  sena^ila 
that  the  nerves  of  authority  were  not  atrong  enough 
to  bear  being  str^ned.  Persuasion,  always  the  moft 
desirable  iustrument  of  government,  was  in  bis  case 
the  aafeat}  yafc  be  never  ovar-paaaed  tfaa  line  which 
separates  concession  from  meanness.  Tie  reached 
the  utmost  limits  uf  moderation  without  being  be- 
trayed into  posillanimity.  During  this  turbuleut 
period  he  was  re-elected  to  the  ofEce  of  president  of 
the  Uoited  ^States,  which  he  held  from  April 
till  September  1796. 

Tbe  reaigoation  of  Waahiogtoa  in  1796  waa  oer- 
tdnly  a  meaavre  of  prndenee,  bvt  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  was  beneficial  for  his  country,  in  the  then 
unsettled  state  of  public  airaira.  When  he  retired,  he 
publiihed  a  valedictory  addreaa  to  bit  countrymen, 
as  he  had  before  done  when  he  quitted  the  command 
of  the  army  in  1783.  In  these  compositions  tho 
whole  beart  and  aoid  of  Washington  are  laid  open. 
Other  state  papers  have,  perhaps,  shown  more  spirit 
and  dignity,  more  eloquence,  greater  force  of  genius, 
and  a  more  enlarged  comprehension  of  mind  t  bot 
none  ever  dis'i^lnvpi!  rnnn-  stmy>!trity  and  ingenuous- 
ness, more  inoderaiioti  and  sobriety,  more  good  sense, 
more  prudence,  more  honesty,  more  earn«it  affection 
for  his  country  and  for  mankind,  more  profound  re- 
verence for  virtue  and  religion,  more  ardent  wishes 
for  the  haj)piness  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  more 
just  aod  rational  viewa  of  the  meaoa  which  alone  can 
affeetnally  promota  that  ba{)pineaa. 

From  his  resignation  tdl  the  month  of  July  1708, 
he  hved  in  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon.  At  thia 
latter  period  it  beeana  necessary  for  tba  United 
States  to  arm.  They  had  enditred,  with  a  patience 
ol  which  there  is  no  example  in  the  history  of  states, 
all  tlie  contumely  and  wrong  which  aueeeaeivaadmi- 
ni-^tnstions  in  France  had  heaped  upon  them,  and 
the  United  States  resolved  to  arm  by  land  and 
sea.  The  command  of  the  army  was  bestowed  on 
General  Washington,  which  he  nccepted.  In  this 
odice  he  continued  during  the  short  period  of  his  life 
which  still  remained.  Ou  lliursday,  tbe  12th  Decern* 
ber,  1799,  be  waa  aeiaad  with  an  inflammation  in  hia 
throat,  which  became  considerably  woree  the  next 
day;  and  of  which,  notwithhl  iniiMi;  the  eflTurts  of  his 
physicians,  he  died  on  Saturday,  tlie  I4th  December, 
1799.  in  tba  aixty-eighth  year  of  bis  age,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  llu'  irirle[jcni!t.n:r  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  may  be  considereU  as  the  founder. 

WATSON,  RICHARD,  an  English  prelate,  who 
was  a  native  of  ^^'e'^t^no^eIand,  where  he  was  born  in 
1737'  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
hri(ige«  and  subsequently  entered  holy  orders.  He 
]j  li  1  ^rcut  attention  to  tlie  science  of  rhcmintry,  which 
Lc  much  improved.  His  rise  in  Uie  church  was  nut 
rapid  till  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Shipley,  when  he  waa  raised 
to  the  biabopiic  of  St.  Asaph.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  theological  works,  one  of  which 
was  his  celebrated  "Apology  for  the  Bible."  Hia 
death  took  place,  at  hia  beautiful  seat  of  Caktartli 
Fuk,in  July  1816. 

WATI'.  .f  AMES.— This  ^^rrat  improver  of  the 
ateam  engine  cooimeaced  his  career  in  humble  lifis. 
Ho  waa  bom  at  Gceeooek  in  1736,  and  braoght  op 
to  the  occupation  of  a  rnatbamatical  instrument 
luaker.  After  making  roamy  important  improve- 
ments in  machinery  he  in  1774  quitted  Glasgow, 
whan  ha  had  pcariotialy  resided,  and  tattled  in  tht 
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neighbourhood  of  Binninghmn,  where  he  entered 
into  pntnerehip  inth  Mr.  Boulton.  After  acquiring 
an  inaTnense  fortune,  and  receiving  many  distin- 
fruisbed  honorary  distinctiona,  he  died  in  1  b  1 9-  The 
people  of  tbia  country  have  not  been  ungrateful  to 
the  memor)'  of  the  preat  improver  of  the  steam  en- 
gine. A  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  by  aub- 
aeription  at  Glasgow  t  another^  of  white  ntrble,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Hunterian  museum  in  the  same 
large  commercial  town ;  and  a  third,  also  of  white 
marble,  waa  ementod  hy  dmntrey  for  Weatmln- 
ater  Abbey. 

WA'rrS,  ISAAC— This  celebrated  divine  was 
bom  on  the  7th  of  July.  1674,  at  Southampton, 
where  his  fatlier  kept  a  boarding  school.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  nine  children,  and  was  from  his  infancy 
distinguiahad  for  hia  love  of  theological  learn  i  n  ^.  In 
1690  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  of  Mr.  Rou  e  in 
London,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age.  After  this  he  left  the  academy,  ana  spent 
two  years  in  studv  and  devotion  at  the  house  of  his 
father,  who  had  tne  happiness  indulged  to  few  pa- 
renu,  of  living  to  see  hu  aon  eminent  for  literatnre 
and  venerable  for  pio^. 


He  then  pasaed  aome  time  widi  Sir  John  Hartopp 

as  domestic  tutor  to  his  son,  and  in  that  time  parti- 
cularly devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tnraat  md  hmng  choaan  aaaialant  to  Dr.  Channcey, 
preached  the  first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  com- 
pleted bis  twentv-fourth  year,  in  about  three  years 
after  lie  •neeaaoed  Dr.  Channcay,  bat,  soon  after 
his  entrance  on  his  charge,  he  was  seised  by  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  from  which  he  was  with  difhculty  re- 
covered. 

This  illness  drew  the  attention  of  Sir  Tliomas 
Abney,  who  received  him  into  his  house;  where, 
with  n  oottstancy  of  friendship  and  tnifonnity  of 
conduct  not  often  to  he  found,  he  was  treated  for 
thirty-si.\  years  with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship 
eonld  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  reapaet  could 
dictate.  Sir  lliomas  died  about  eight  years  after- 
wards, but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and  her  daugh- 
ters to  the  end  of  his  life.  From  the  time  of  his 
reception  into  this  family  hia  life  was  oidy  varied  by 
suoeesuve  publicationa. 

Ha  waa  one  «f  the  first  wUihon  that  Itiight  the 


dissenters  to  oonrt  attention  by  the  graeea  of  lan- 
guage.   Whatever  they  had  amongr  them  before, 

whether  of  learning  or  acutencia,  WS-h  cruiunnrily  o\h 
Bcured  and  blunted  by  coaraenaaa  and  ineieganc«  ot 
style.  He  showed  them  that  aeal  and  purity  might 
be  expressed  and  enforced  hy  jjolished  diction.  He 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher  of  a  con- 
gregation, and  no  reader  of  hia  wotha  era  dadbl  his 
fidelity  or  diligence. 

In  1728  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen an  nnaofieitad  dtphMoa,  by  which  he  became  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  After  this  event  he  continued 
many  years  ho  study  and  to  preach,  and  to  do  good 
by  his  inatraction  and  example ;  till  at  last  the  mdna- 
ities  of  age  disabled  him  from  the  more  lalxmom 
part  of  his  ministerial  functions,  and  being  no  longer 
capable  of  public  duty,  ha  oflSned  to  remit  the  sakiy 
appendant  to  it :  but  hia  oongieiatioB  would  noiae. 
ce|)t  the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  Isrt 
connned  nim  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed,  where  be 
expired,  without  pain,  in  November  174S,  in  the  le- 
venty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Watta  were»  sometime  after  kis 
death,  published  in  air  vndnmaa.  The  principal  if 
them  are  his  "  Logic"  and  "  Iraprovement  oi  tl 
Mind  i"  but,  in  point  of  popularity,  hia  Psalms  sad 
Hyrana  fiir  anaed  the  omars. 

WEBBE,  SAMUEL,  a  distinguished  mnsidaa, 
who  waa  bom  in  1740.  He  waa  originnlly  apprea* 
tiead  to  acahinet-maker,  hut,  whanhe  nad  comiiiitid 
his  apprenticeship,  turned  his  attention  cntirelr  to 
music,  which  profession  he  followed  to  the  timeof  bii 
death  in  1816. 

WEBER,  CARL  MARIA  VOX.— TTiis  dirtia- 
guished  musician  was  bom  in  Holstein  at  the  clo« 
of  1786.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  property, 
gave  him  a  good  education,  and  he  studied  inwK 
under  Ueuschkel.  He  made  some  improremeati 
in  HAography,  which  for  a  time  took  hia  attealim 
from  musics  bat  he  returned  to  it  with  amr  aidearii 

1800. 

From  1813  to  1816  he  was  directnrof  the  openat 
Prague.  His  labours  in  that  capacity  are  represeaied 
to  nave  been  unceasing;  he  found  confusion  aad 
mismanagement;  he  leftorderand  re^larity.  Whilst 
there  he  compoeed  an  opera  called  "  Preckica,  cr  the 
Gipsy  Girl,"  and  hia  great  cantata,  "Kanqif  wni 
Sieg"  (Battle  and  Victory),  in  honour  of  the  battk 
of  Waterloo.  In  1 82 1  he  obtained  the  permissiao  of 
hia  aorereign  to  produce  the  edebratad 
chutz"  at  Berlin,  where  it  n  a?  accordingly  [ 
for  the  iirst  time  on  the  21st  of  June  in 
The  reception  it  met  irith  waa  die  mos 
that  can  be  imagined.  Since  the  production  of  Mo- 
zart's *'  Zauberiiote,"  no  German  opera  has  obtained 
such  universal  applause.  Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich, 
and  Stutgard,  soon  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Ber- 
hn  audience,  and  Weber  was  at  once  elevated  shore 
all  his  German  contemporaries.  The  proud  emincnoe 
which  he  had  so  ardently  sought,  and  for  which  be 
had  su  laboriously,  su  mdefatigably  studied,  was  at 
last  obtained ;  the  musical  repvtation  of  his  coaany 
was  vindicated,  and  his  genina  adiiefnd  tbe  dtetme* 
tion  it  80  richly  merited. 

His  next  opera  was  "  Euryantfae,"  which  wm 
produced  at  Vienna,  on  the  25th  of  October,  ISO. 
The  auccesa  it  met  with  on  its  firat  rqireaentatisn 
'Waa  certainly  not  wwwnenentm  with  dM  
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he  had  obtained.  Tht  great  euccess  of  "  Der  Frei«- 
clilitt*'  on  tlie  eontinent,  tadueed  the  proprietors  o{ 

the  English  Opvrn.  house  to  uroduce  it  upon  their 
stage  during  Uxe  summer  ot  1824,  when  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  saceeM  which  nHWt  be  fraah  in  the 
recollection  of  everyone.  It  was  performed  night 
after  night  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and 
npon'tbe  opening  of  the  winter  theatres  wa<)  pro. 
ducrd  nt  !>  o  Ji  of  them.  The  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  anxious  to  secure  a  musidan  of 
such  unquestionable  ability,  invited  him  to  visit 
England,  and  compoee  an  opera  for  the  English 
etage.  The  ofTer  wa«  accented  i  and  eatly  in  the 
year  1820,  altli mu'i  ilu  n  labouring  under  a  severe 
pulmonary  aiTection,  he  arrived  in  London  to  fulfil 
Ua  engagemenL  Hit  firat  fmbfic  appeannce  waa 
on  the  9th  of  March,  when  he  met  with  a  reception 
which  did  honour  as  well  to  the  "  mighty  master" 
as  to  the  people  who  had  been  delighlM  by  the 
efforts  of  his  genius.  The  modest  and  nnassnraing 
Weber  shrunk  from  the  enthusiastic  plaudit«i  with 
whidk  ha  waa  iceeifwl*  and  aadeawwHad  to  transfer 
to  the  ]>prformers  the  unanimous  and  overwhelm- 
ing apprubaliuu  which  tlic  audience  intended  for 
himself. 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  the  new  opera,  which  he  had 
written  expressly  for  perfomianee  in  tliia  country, 

was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  Wcher  him- 
self presiding  in  the  orchestra.  The  plot  is  founded 
npon  an  old  Frmch  romance,  the  tnddenta  of  which  I 
furnished  Wieland,  the  German  noet,  with  the  found- 
ation of  liis  poem  "  Oberon,"  which  is  also  the  title 
given  to  the  new  openu  Hiie  opera  closed  Weber's 
labours,  with  the  exception  of  a  song  from  Moore'n 
•*  Lalla  Rookh,"  commencing,  From  Chindara's  war- 
bling fount  i  come to  which  he  composed  the  music 
for  Miss  Stephen:).  Tlic  di->ir  l  r  tmder  which  he 
laboured  upon  his  arrival  m  EnxianJ  continued  tu 
increase,  aided  perhaps  by  the  variations  of  our  cli- 
mate,  and  the  excitement  of  composition ;  both  of 
which,  without  doubt,  operated  very  perniciously 
npon  a  frame  already  debilitati  I  He  became  anx- 
ious to  return  to  hia  native  country,  in  which  he 
had  left  his  wife  and  two  children ;  and  though  hie 
friends  were  apprehensive  that  a  removal  was  im- 
possible, Wednesday,  the  7th  of  June,  was  fixed  for 
the  attempt  The  prospect  oi  a  return  home  seemed 
to  animate  him,  and  his  continued  cheerfulness 
banished  the  thought  of  any  immediate  danger;  but 
Providence  had  destined  that  a  foreign  country 
sluml:!  he  honoured  with  the  custody  of  his  reinnir.? 
On  Fndav,  the  3rd  of  June,  182C,  the  symptoms  of 
hia  ^nFoer  aaaumed  somewhat  of  an  aJanmng  ap- 
pcamnre  ;  he  was  oldiK^'d  to  keep  his  room,  but 
sliil  immediate  dissolution  was  not  apprehended. 
On  Sunday  evening,  the  5th,  he  was  left  at  eleven 
o'clock,  in  good  spirits,  and  at  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing was  found  dead  upon  his  pillow,  hia  head  resting 
upon  his  hand,  as  thoD^  ha  had  passed  from  life 
without  a  struggle. 

WEDGWOOD,  JOSIAH,  a  manufsetnrw  of  pot- 
tery,  who  materially  improved  the  art  in  this  country. 
He  was  bom  in  1730,  and  obtained  his  first  patent 
about  thirty-six  years  afterwards.  He  built  a  village 
called  Etnuia,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  carried  on 
his  business  and  produced  the  most  costly  works  of 
art.    Mr.  Wedgwood  died  January  3rd,  1795. 

WEEVEll,  JOHN,  an  indu-tritniH  antiquary,  who 
WM  born  in  1576,  and  educated  at  Cambndgti.  lie 
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iu  pnncip.illy  known  by  his  work  on  "Andent  Fune- 
ral Monuments."   Mr.  Weever  Aed  in  tfiss. 

WELI^,  EDWARD,  a  theobgical  writer,  who  wm 
burn  at  Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1662.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  ultimately  proceeded  to 
Oxfortl,  where  he  obt^ned  the  rank  of  D.  D.  Having 
been  presented  with  the  livuig  of  Cotesbacb,  he 
entered  warmly  into  controversial  divmity;  but  his 
worlt  "  On  the  Geography  of  the  Holy  Scripturea" 
has  been  most  admired.    He  died  in  1727. 

WERNER.  ABRAHA.M  GOTTLOB,  a  celebrated 
German  mmeralogist,  who  was  bom  in  1750.  He 
early  in  life  published  a  wwk  on  the  external  cha- 
racters of  mmerals,  which  he  made  the  ba>ti.s  of  a  new 
system,  and  in  1780  produced  a  translation  of  Cron. 
stadt'a  "  Mineralogy.^  Prom  diia  period  he  was  i«- 
ceH<^ant1y  engaged  in  natural  history  pursuits  t31  tiltt 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1817. 

WE8LRY,  JOHN.— This  celebrated  founder  of 
the  most  numerous  division  of  the  English  method- 
i^ts,  was  burn  on  the  17th  of  June,  1703.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  rector  nit 
Epworth  in  Lincolnshire.  Although  hi«!  father  waa 
a  man  of  considerable  literary  attamments,  being 
known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  various  workain 
verse»  it  waa  to  his  mother,  a  woman  of  a  much  more 
zealona  and  active  character  than  her  husband,  that 
Wesley  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  early  education, 
and  probably  also  for  the  seeds  of  many  of  his  diitin» 
Koianed  mental  habits.  After  receiving  a  systemade 
elementary  tuition  from  his  mctlici ,  Jolm  We^l  >  wa* 
sent  to  the  Charter  House,  from  whence  be  removed, 
at  the  usual  time,  to  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford. 
Herp  he  JistinguisliLil  himself  ^^rcnflyby  his diligi  iirc} 
and  success  as  a  student,  showing  from  the  first,  m  tho 
distribntion  of  his  time,  the  sama  punctual  and  per- 
severing repnrd  to  methnfi  hy  means  of  which  ha 
mainly  achieved  aU  tlm  greater  objects  of  his  life. 
The  reading  of  some  religious  works,  and  s^pedally 
of  Law's  "  Seriotts  Call,"  awakened  in  him  a  strf>ng 
spirit  of  religious  fervour ;  and  he  formed  that, 
ciation  with  a  number  of  his  college  acquaintances, 
of  similar  views  and  feelings,  to  which,  from  the 
punctilions  regularity  of  the  members  in  their  devo- 
tions and  general  demeanour,  the  epithet  of  me- 
thodists"  was  given  as  a  name  of  reproach  by  tho 
wits  of  the  univernty.  As  has  happened  in  other 
cases,  the  objects  of  the  intended  satire  wrrc  miicli 
too  earnest  in  the  views  they  had  adopted  to  feel  or 
to  regard  any  point  of  ridicule  whicn  it  might  be 
suppoccfl  to  possess,  and  frankly  adopted  the  nick- 
name thus  bestowed  upon  them  by  tneir  o])ponents 
as  their  proper  designation.  Among  their  number, 
besides  Wesley,  was  the  afterwards  eqtially  cele- 
brated George  Whitefield.  We  cannot  hero  attempt  to 

fmrsue  minutely  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  Wc^ 
ey's  busv  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  com- 
menced nia  public  labours  as  a  religious  teacher  in 
the  newly-formed  colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  in 
tiie  year  1 735,  he  pursued  for  some  time  a  course  of 
almost  constant  journeying  and  preaching  among 
the  Indians. 

During  his  voyage  to  Georgia  he  had  met  with  a 
company  of  Moravians,  with  whose  behaviour  be  waa 

greatly  delighted,  ;m  l  on  hU  return  to  England  hi? 
met  wth  a  new  company  wi>o  had  juat  arrived  from 
Germany.  From  them  he  seems  to  have  learned 
some  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  particularly  m-^tan- 
taneous  conversion,  and  aasuruucuof  pardon  lui  »in. 
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discorcriOT  made  liim  f?esiroiT?  to  f^o  to  the 
lountain-head  of  sucli,  ami  iKcurdingly  he  went  to 
Gcmnny  and  visited  the  nettlementa  of  the  Mora- 
vians. In  173S  he  returned  to  London  and  began 
with  great  diligence  to  nrcach  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  ju«t  learned,  in  his  "  Journals"  he  re- 
cords the  whole  progress  of  his  ministry.  Great 
success  attended  nis  preaching,  and  yet  some  are 
Maul  to  have  lieen  "born  again"  in  a  higher  sense, 
and  eome  only  in  a  lower.  But  in  this  aDomalous 
■pirlt  he  wu  oJIed  on  to  aaeict  Mr.  Whitefietd,  who 
harl  begun  his  career  of  (lelJ-preaching  at  Bristol, 
and  was  now  about  to  return  to  Georgia.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley irod  in  Wkildidd't  ifregtdar  eiepe  at  Brietol ; 
though  he  confesses  that  he  had  been  so  tenacious 
of  decency  and  order  that  he  should  have  thought 
the  RAving  of  •oult  ahnoet  a  lin  if  not  done  in  « 

church. 

The  multitudes  which  attended  the  preaching  of 
"Wesley  were  great,  though  not  so  great  as  those  which 
had  flocked  to  Whitefield ;  hut  the  sudden  impresssions, 
loud  cries,  and  groans  of  the  hearers,  were  far  greater 
than  any  thing  we  find  recorded  in  the  life  of  White- 
field.  It  wan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  that 
the  first  regular  society  of  mctbudiiiUi  was  formed,  in 
May  1739,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unlimited 
power  which  Wesley  afterwards  exercised  over  the 
whole  sect.  The  direction  of  the  building  at  Kings- 
wood  was  first  committed  by  him  to  eleven  feoffees 
of  his  own  nomination.  But  for  various  reasons 
urged  by  hie  friends,  tbit  arrangement  was  changed. 
One  of  those  reasons,  be  says  himself,  "was  enough, 
via.  that  such  feoffees  would  always  have  it  in  their 
power  to  contronl  me,  and  if  I  preached  not  as  they 
liki  d  t  i  turn  me  out  of  the  room  I  had  built."  He 
therefore  took  the  whole  management  into  his  own 
hands ;  and  this  precedent  he  ever  after  followed,  ao 
that  from  time  to  time  the  whole  of  the  numerous 
meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  roethodists  were 
oither  vested  in  him,  or  in  trustees  who  were  bound 
to  admit  hini  and  such  other  preachers  as  he  should 
appoint  into  the  pulpits.  Whitefield  was  one  of  those 
who  advised  thia  plan  in  tlio  case  of  the  Kingswood 
meeting,  and  was  nimself  afterwards  excluded  from 
this  very  pulnit.  Whitefield  and  Weaky  had  run  their 
conrae  togetner  in  ami^,  but  on  the  return  of  the 
former  from  America,  m  1741,  a  breach  took  place 
hetwsen  them,  both  of  them  having  now  becuuie  mure 
decided  in  their  principles.  Whiteneld  was  a  Calvinist, 
and  Weslejran  Arminian.  "  You  and  I."  said  White- 
field,  "  preach  a  diffin«nt  gospel and  after  some 
unavailing  struggles,  principally  on  the  part  of  their 
friends,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  tbey  finally 
Darted,  and  from  this  time  formed  two  sects,  diflerent 
in  their  form  as  well  as  prinri[;le<.  f»i  Whitefield  seems 
to  have  trusted  entirely  to  the  power  of  his  doctrines 
to  bring  congregalioDS  and  make  converts,  wh9e 


Weeley  had  already  begun  and  so 


on 


:ed  a 


gigantic  system  of  connexion  of  which  hts  personal 
influence  was  the  sole  mover. 

There  are  few  parts  of  Mr.  We.sley'H  system  that 
have  been  more  admired  as  a  trick  of  human  policy 
than  hts  perpetually  changing  the  situationa  of  his 

1)reacher«.  that  they  might  neither,  by  a  longer  stay, 
>ecuine  more  agreeable,  or  disagreeable  to  their  flock, 
than  the  great  mover  of  all  wished.  The  people  felt 
tins  as  a  gratification  of  their  love  of  variety;  but  it 
had  a  iiiurti  important  object,  in  perpeluuluig  the 

power  of  the  founder.  The  fiiat  of  theae  cojifercncca 


was  held  in  1744.  and  Mr.  Wesley  lived  to  prei'x'e 
at  forty-seven  of  them.  In  order  to  form  the  nu- 
merous societies  of  whidi  the  methodists  consiai^ 
Mr.  Wesley's  labours  as  a  preacher  are  without  pre- 
cedent. During  the  fifty  years  which  compose  his 
itinerant  life,  he  travelled  about  4,500  miles  every 
year,  one  year  with  another,  which  amount,  in  the 
above  space  of  time,  to  225,000  miles.  It  had  been 
impossible  for  hitn  to  perform  thia  almost  incre  Jihle 
degree  of  labour  without  ifttai  punctuality  and  cars 
in  the  management  of  his  Ume.  He  had  stated  hoars 
for  every  jjurpose,  ami  his  only  rel.Lxatii)n  was  a 
change  of  etuploytnent.  For  fifty-two  years,  or  up- 
wards, he  generally  delivensd  two,  frequently  Aiee 
or  four,  sermons  in  a  day.  But  calculating  at  two 
sermons  a  day,  and  alluwiug,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers has  done,  fifty  annually  for  extraordinarv  oc- 
casions, the  hr  't;  niunl)er  during  this  period  wil' l>e 
40,560.  At  tirsi  it  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Wc-^ 
ley's  intention  was  to  revive  a  religioue  spirit  with 
the  aid  of  reguhr  clergymen;  but  he  soon  foanJ  !t 
impossible  to  find  a  number  sufi5cient  for  the  extes- 
sive  design  he  had  formed.  He  therefore,  althoc^ 
at  first  with  some  reluctance,  employed  laymen  to 
preach,  who  soon  became  numerous  enough  to  carry 
on  his  purpose.  Ordination  he  long  hesitated  to 
grant,  but  at  length  the  importunities  of  his  eoed- 
jutors  overcame  nis  scruples,  and  he  consented  lo 
give  orders  in  imitation  of  the  clmrch  of  En^flaiji 
'i'here  were,  however,  but  few  things  ia  which  he 
gave  way  during  what  may  be  ternied  bis  tmb. 
His  most  elal)orale  and  impartial  biographer,  f>f. 
Whitehead,  allows,  that  "During  the  time  that  Ux. 
Wesley,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  govetiied  iiie 
societies,  his  powir  was  absolute.  'I'here  were  DO 
rights,  no  privileges,  no  offices  of^wer  or  infturacf, 
but  iriiat  were  created  or  sanctioiied  by  — 


could  any  persons  hold  them  except  during:  Kn  p!e^ 
sure.  The  whole  system  of  methodiaia,  like  a  ^rei2 
and  complicated  machine,  was  formed  under  bis  dK 
rection,  and  his  will  gave  motion  to  r^V.  h<  ;<artie.  ssd 
turned  it  this  way  or  that,  as  he  liiuught  proper." 
To  Mr.  Wesley's  other  labours  we  may  add  his  any 
con tro vers! ;d  tracts  against  the  Hivhop^  Ijavingtp^ 
and  Warbufton,  i>rs.  Middlelon,  Kre*.  and  Tajior, 
Hall,  Toplady,  &c.  and  his  other  works,  on  variens 
subjects  of  divinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  »ermooi. 
biography,  &c.,  which  were  printed  together  in  I77i- 
'l^hese  and  his  other  labours  he  continued  to  afanest 
the  last  of  a  very  long  life.  He  died  at  his  house  ia 
the  City  Road  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1791,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

WEST,  BENJAMIN,  a  distinguished  Americsa 
painter,  who  waa  bom  in  1738.  In  his  seventh  yesr 
he  delineated  a  portrait  of  a  sleeping  child,  and 
soon  enabled  to  copy  almost  all  the  natural  objects 
that  suminnded  him.  At  Ae  age  of  eizteen  )'c>ci)^ 
West  practised  the  art  of  portraiture  profc^Moually, 
and  met  with  full  employment.  His  prices  were  t>s 
guineas  and  a  half  per  need,  and  five  gnincaa  fm 
half-lengths ;  but  he  did  not  confine  himself  en- 
tirely to  these,  for  he  copied  a  St.  Ignatius.  The 
Trial  of  Susannah,  an  origussl  work,  was  also  under- 
taken by  him,  and  in  this,  as  in  the  Death  of  S;>- 
crate-s,  the  jirincipal  figures  were  carefully  cojMd 
from  living  models.  Young  West  now  delermmdl 
to  visit  the  classical  shores  of  Italy,  in  order  to  exterl 
his  views,  promote  his  taste,  and  ohiaui  a  koowjeu^ 

of  all  that  hfld  beea  cfectcd  by  the  great 
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WHARTON,  HENRY. 


He  teoordhiglT  embarked  in  1760  on  board  a  veasel 

destined  for  Leghorn,  after  which  he  irainedialely 

Sroceeded  to  Rom«,  which  he  entered  on  the  10th  of 
viv,  1760. 

Having'  ], rinsed  through  Savoy  into  France  he  re- 
sided some  time  in  Pane.    Mr.  West  at  length 
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here,  after  due  conaideration,  he  determined  to  spttlp 
Hii  first  excursion  was  to  Hampton  Court;  and  be 
afterwards  inspected  the  collections  of  art  at  Stoiir« 
head,  Fonthill,  and  Wilton  House.  On  his  return 
he  visited  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  be  also  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Bichard  WUaoo,  the  cele- 
brated landscape  painter. 

Mr.  West  soon  acquired  the  patronage  of  his  nia- 
jMtjr  George  lit.,  and  he  was  frequently  invited  to 
spend  the  eveninjf  at  Buckingham  House,  where  he 
l^enerally  remained,  conversing  ua  the  hent  means  of 

Jromoting  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  kingdom, 
t  was  in  these  conversations  that  the  plan  of  the 
Myal  academy  was  first  canvassed  and  digested. 
"When  the  scheme  was  fully  concocted  Reynolds  was 
declared  president,  and  the  whole  completed  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1768.  Tbe  approbation  which 
Hegulus  received  at  the  first  exhibition,  i,  r  iiiHr^d  the 
royal  patron  in  no  small  degree,  who  now  determined 
to  give  Mr.  West  still  faTther  marks  of  his  inineely 
encouragement.  Accordingly  li  coramanded  him 
to  paint  another  picture,  the  subject  of  which  was 
Hamilcar  making  his  sonHennibal  swear  implacable 
enmity  agaim^t  the  Romans.  Mr.  West  hai  no  v 
tioisUed  bu  Death  of  Wolfe,  and  was  th«  Ar^t  pamter 
of  his  time  who  exhibited  modem  heroes  in  coats, 
breeches,  and  cocke<I  hats.  On  the  death  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  in  I79l>  Mr.  West  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  royal  academy,  a  choice  im- 
mediately confirmed  by  the  kinjf.  His  fir*?t  rlisronrse 
was  merely  curaplimentary,  but  he  afterwards  de- 
livered several  orations  on  the  principles  of  painting 
and  scnlpture»  of  embellishments  and  architecture, 
on  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  on  the  errors  of  the 
moderns,  and  on  composition  in  general. 

Duriog  the  peace  ot  Amiens  the  president  ^sited 
PeHs,  for  the  expreHS  purpose  of  contemplating  the 
nol)le  series  of  statues  and  pictures  contained  in  lUc 
splendid  galleries  of  the  Louvre.    On  this  occasion 
he  obUined  n  distinguished  reception,  not  only  from 
the  Firench  artists,  but  the  French  government.  T\ie 
honours  paid  to  Mr.  West  in  France  appear  to  have 
given  umbrage  in  England,  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the 
next  el'L'ctinn,  "ivn=:  sealed  in  the  prc'^ident's  chair; 
but  in  due  time  our  worthy  and  respectable  artist 
was  restored  to  his  former  seat  in  the  academy,  with 
th»  approbation  of  all.   Another  affair  of  still  preater 
inomeiji  occurred  in  1801,  when  the  court  was  at 
Weymouth ;  for  the  queen  sent  him  directions  by 
Mr.  Wyatt,  fo  suspend  all  the  pictures  then  pointing 
for  his  majesty's  cuapcl  at  Windsor  until  further  or- 
ders.   He  was  thus,  in  a  single  moment,  deprived  of 
that  honourable  provision  which  was  to  support  his 
dedining  years,  as  well  as  to  dignify  his  increasing 
fame.    .\  very  able  letter,  addressed,  but  never  de- 
hveced,  to  the  king*  was  now  written;  he,  however, 
■oon  fonnd  means  to  obtain  a  private  aadience  at 
Wnnd  8or,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  his  majesty 
was  most  graciously  pleaeed  to  say, — ^"Go  on  with 
your  work.  West  $  go  on  with  the  pictures,  and  I 


tinned  to  execute  the  pictures,  and  receive  the  usual 
quarterly  payments,  until  his  majesty's  final  supenn- 
nuation,  when,  withoutany  previous  in  timrttion .  he  was 
infenned  that  these  pecuniary  resources  had  been 

stopped. 

U«"ngthu8  lost  the  rovaj  patronage  the  president 


arrived  in  England  on  (he  Mthof  Aognst,  1763,  and  I  determined  to  appeal  to  the  pnblie ;  and  the  appeal 


w;is  not  mide  in  vain.  The  several  large  pictures 
now  painted  by  him  were  exhibited  with  great  eclftt, 
and  proved  highly  productive.  The  British  institu- 
tion presented  him  with  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
guineas  for  the  celebrated  composition  of  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,  while  a  copy,  gratnftonsly  trans, 
mitted  by  him  to  the  hospital  i-'Piiil a  lelphii,  actually 
enabled  the  committee  to  enlarge  the  buddmg  for 
the  leeandon  of  no  less  than  thirty  additiofud  na> 
tients.  The  death  of  Mrs.  West,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1817,  proved  a  melancholy  event  in  the 
life  of  our  artist.  After  an  union  of  more  than  half 
a  century  she  was  snatched  away,  at  a  period  when 
his  own  health  began  to  decline,  and  death  itself  wa» 
but  too  truly  anticipated  by  his  friends  at  no  very 
distant  period.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1820,  this  preat  painter  expired,  without  a  struggle, 
at  his  ImuM-  in  Newman  Street.  His  body  wae 
afterwards  transferred  to  one  of  the  saloons  of  the 
royal  tesdemy,  and  interred,  with  great  funeral  pomp, 
m  vSt.  Paul's  cathedrtd.  This  ceremony  was  rendered 
more  august,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
the  academiciatts  and  students,  bat  also  by  the  at- 

tenr^nncc  of  some,  of  the  mamt  <<iftiftg^ithifd  'HKli- 

duais  in  the  kingdom.  ^ 


will  take  care  nf 


Vou. 


'Hi 


lis  proved  his  la*t 


sonal  mtercourae  with  the  monarch  {  and  he  coa- i  Yenerabtlia  Opera  quadam  ThooWgtca,  uuoc  pri- 


WHARTON,  HENRY,  an  English  dinne  of 
great  abilities,  who  was  bom  iu  lOd-l,  at  Wontead, 
in  Norfolk.   Ho  was  educated  by  hia  ftther.  la 

lf^79  he  was  admitted  into  Caius  college,  Cam- 
bndge,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1683,  and  resided  in  the  college  till  1686,  when  he 
left  it  and  went  to  Dr.  Cnve,  whom  he  assisted  in 
compdmg  his  "  Histona  i.»it.eraria."  lu  lOai  be  was 
ordamed  deacon,  and  the  same  year  was  made  mas> 
ter  of  arts.  In  1688  he  distinguished  himself  bf 
publishing  "  A  Treatise  of  the  Celibacy  of  the  Ckrgy, 
wherein  lU  Rise  and  PMgnM  im  historically  consi- 
dered." The  same  year  ne  was  presented  by  Arch- 
bishop Sancroftwith  a  licence  to  preach  through  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury.  The  vicarage  of 
Minster,  in  the  isle  of  Thaoet,  m  the  meantime  be- 
came vacant,  and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Chart- 
ham,  to  both  of  which  he  was  collated  in  1689.  In 
1692  he  published  *' A  Defence  of  Flonlitiss  i"  and 
the  same  year  was  printed,  in  two  volmnee,  foUo,  hia 
"  Anglia  Sacra,  sive  CoUectio  Historiarum,  partim  An- 
ticiuitus  partim  recentcr  Scriptarup,  de  Archiepiscopis 
et  Kpiscopis  AnglinvB  Prima  fUei  Ghristiame  Snseep- 
ti  Miv-  .i  !  .\naum  MDXL."  In  if?;;' !ir  ]iuhli8hed"Bedi» 
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tnum  edita;  nec  non  HiatoHea  antea  temel  edita;" 
and  the  aaine  year,  "  AiSpecimen/jf  Some  Errors  and 
l>efecU  in  the  '  Uittory  of  Uie  Keformation  of  the 
Chttrch  of  England,  written  hf  Gilbert  Btiniet"* 

In  llie  answer  to  this,  addr  ^  1  byway  of  letter  to 
tlw  bUbop  of  idcbfield  and  Coventry,  Dr.  Burnet 
obMrree  that,  "he  had  not  aaen  anv  one thinf^  relat- 
ing to  liis  liib'tory  which  had  pleaserl  him  ho  much  as 
thw  specimen.  It  is  plain,"  says  he,  "  that  here  ih  a 
writar  who  baa  comidered  those  times  and  Uiat  nat- 
ter with  much  apnhcation,  rtnd  that  he  is  a  master  of 
this  subject.  He  Las  the  art  of  writing  ekilfuUr ;  and, 
how  much  soever  he  may  be  wtDtioff  in  a  Cmiatian 
temper,  and  in  the  decency  that  one  who  own«  him 
«elf  of  our  communion  owed  to  the  station  i  hold  m 
it,  yet,  in  odier  respects  be  seeoM  to  he  a  very 
luable  man,  fio  valuahle  that  I  cannot,  without  a  very 
sensible  regret,  see  such  parts  ami  such  industry  like 
to  be  soured  and  H)>uiled  with  so  ill  a  temper."  The 
summer  before  be  died  be  went  to  Bath,  and  found 
some  benelH  from  the  waters  there ;  but,  on  bis  re- 
turn to  Canterbury,  he  died  in  March  1694. 

WHISTON.  WILLIAM,  an  Enalisb  divine  and 
geologist,  who  was  born  in  I66T.  He  was  wfixiated 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  IG96  produced  his  *''nicor)'  a( 
the  Earth  i"  and  four  ^ears  afterwards  was  appointed 
profeaanr  of  mathematiea ;  bat  be  was  idlnnttely  ei* 
pellet!  for  holding  heterodox  notions.  Besides  a  va- 
riety of  original  productions,  he  published  a  transla- 
tioaof  Joaet^na.  This  eccentric  scholar  died  in  1752. 

WHITAKER,  THOMAS  DUNHAM,  a  learned 
antiquary,  who  was  born  in  1759.  Me  early-  in  life 
devoted  luiiMelf  to  topographical  pursuits,  and  pub- 
lished many  works  in  that  branch  of  literature.  His 
"  History  of  Yoi  kbhire"  is  most  admired.  Dr.  Whit- 
aker  (1m  l  in  1821. 

^VHIiAKER,  JOHN,  an  English  divine  and 
antiquary^  who  was  born  in  1735.  He  published  a 
''History  of  Manchester,"  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  cnaracter ;  but  bis  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot<!." 
published  in  1787,  excited  the  most  attention.  Ho 
died  in  iso8. 

WHITE.  HENRY  KIRKE.  a  clever  English  poet, 
who  was  bom  in  1785,  and  originally  intended  tar  a 
mechanical  trade,  but  some  friends  Inj/'iii-i  i)\ ( red 
his  high  poetical  gMiius,  he  received  the  rudiments 
«f  a  good  edneamm,  and  was  nkiniatdjr  articled  to 
an  attorney.  In  1803  he  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  m  the  following  year  went  to  Cambridge.  He 
frequently  at  thia  time  studied  fooiteen  hoon  a  day ; 
the  progress  which  he  made  in  twelve  months  was 
indeed  aKionisliing  ;  for  when  he  went  to  Cambridge 
he  soon  became  as  much  distinguished  for  his  classi- 
cal  knowledge  as  his  pcr.iiis ;  but  the  seeds  of  dmth 
were  in  him,  and  the  [ilacc  10  which  he  had  so  long 
hmked  wiHiho|)e,  eerved  unhappily  as  a  hot-house  to 
ripen  them.  During  his  first  term  one  of  the  iin:vcr- 
sity  scholareihips  became  vacant,  and  Henry,  young 
as  be  was  in  college,  and  almost  self-taught,  was  ad- 
vised hy  those  wno  were  l)cst  able  to  estimate  his 
ehance  of  success,  to  otter  himself  as  a  competitor  for 
it.  He  passed  the  whole  term  in  preparing  for  this, 
but  his  strength  sunk  under  the  intenseness  of  his 
studies,  and  he  was  oempetled  to  decline ;  and  this 
was  not  the  only  misfortune.  The  general  college 
examination  came  on  j  he  was  utterly  unprepaied  to 
meet  it,  and  befieved  diat  a  fidfvre  here  woald  have 
ruined  hi.s  prosj)cct8  for  ever.  He  had  only  about  a 
fortnight  to  read  what  other  men  had  been  the  whole 


term  reading.  Once  more  be  exerted  honsslf  hefoi 

what  his  shattered  health  coidd  bear ;  th«  disanitr 
returned,  and  he  went  to  his  tutor,  Mr.  CaUoe,  liik 
tears  in  bis  eyes,  and  told  bim  that  be  codd  attp 
into  thf  li al'.  1  r)  be  examined.  Mr.  Catton,  toirfw, 
thought  his  success  here  of  so  much  imp<»tucetbt 
be  enorted  bim,  with  aU  poanb1eeanwrtMB,l»yi 
out  the  MIX  days  of  the  e.tamination.  Stroof  ma- 
cines  were  given  him  to  enable  hka  to  support  it,  ad 
he  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  hit  yeir.  Ba 
life  was  the  price  ^rhich  he  was  to  pay  for  SQcb  bit- 
nours  as  this.  Ae  he  succeeded  m  gaining  approbi- 
tion  he  became  farther  stimulated  to  «to(£ow  ner- 
tion<?  far  beyond  his  strength,  and  when  be  rttunir: 
to  college  iu  1 806  he  was  no  longer  a  subject  Ud  dc 
dicine.  His  mind  also  waa  worn  out,  sxul  it  vasd< 
opinion  of  his  medical  attendants,  that,  if  he  lijdn- 
covered,  hi»  intellect  would  have  been  afl'ecteit.  k 
this  state  be  died,  Oetobor  19th,  I8O6,  in  tfaetiM^' 
first  year  of  his  age. 

WHITE,  GILBERT,  a  distinguished  divine,  «l» 
is  best  known  by  his  "  Nstural  History  of  Selbone," 
a  worlt  of  great  merit,  and  for  which  then  uim- 
tinoalhr  increasing  demand.  He  was  bora  ia  IM 
and,  alter  a  close  atti-nJii  r>  to  the  duties  of  btJrtJtiot 
as  A  clergyman  £pr  many  jearai,  died  at  axBaiwt  )f 
in  1793. 

WIlITKnRI.n.  GEORGE. —Tbi-.  c*Bn;.'^ 
preacher  was  the  founder  of  tbe  Calvmistic  anAm- 
tsts.  He  was  bom  at  Gbneailer  in  1714.  uui 
ccived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  bis  w^r- 
town,  where  his  mother  kept  an  inn.  Al  tb£  igtt: 
eighteen  be  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  while  there,  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Wesleys,  and  ioioed  the 
society  they  had  formed,  whidi  procured  tben  i^t 
name  of  methodista.  like  them,  Whitefield.  *i> 
had  been  of  a  pfriou«  tnrn  in  his  early  dsyi,  b<^ 
now  to  live  by  rule,  and  to  improve  every mooetfM 
his  time.  He  received  the  eommunion  every  SonitT. 
visited  the  sick  and  the  prisoners  in  gaol,  ud  ns^ 
the  poor  ;  and  he  shared  in  the  obloquy  viiA  to 
conduct  brought  upon  his  brethren.  In  tbe  wm 
time  he  became  a  prey  to  melancholy,  vbi^ 
augmented  by  eseeesive  bodily  attsteritiei:  nd* 
last,  in  consequence  of  reading  some  mjitK  wnW. 
be  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  best  metliod  becd^ 
take,  waa  to  abnt  nimeelf  tip  in  hie  study  dl  k  m 
perfectly  mortified  bis  own  will,  and  was  cniHtdto 
do  good  without  any  mixture  of  corrupt  aetmi 
From  tihia,  however,  he  recovered,  retaroed  ta  «v 
ciety,  and,  we  may  suppo-ne,  was  not  n^glet'i- 
bis  studies  ;  for  when  only  t^venty-ooe  ytm  ol  4- 
be  was  sent  for  by  Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  ^j"""^'  ' 
^vho  told  him  that  though  he  had  pur(M>M>(lto  OTia 
none  under  twenty- three,  yet  he  sliouid  recka&tfl* 
duty  to  ordain  him  whenever  he  appUed.  H* 
accordingly  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  at  G!o»JC^ 
ter,  in  J  une  1 7i6,  and  the  Sundav  follow  ing  pr^arf" 
his  first  sermon  in  the  church  of  St.  Manr 

'The  week  following  he  returned  to  Olfofd.  >» 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  soon  after  sbw 
he  was  invited  to  London  to  officiate  al  the  cbtt««» 
tbe  Tower.  He  preached  aUo  at  vaiioas  ether 
and  while  here  letters  came  from  tbe  W«d*y»  *• 
Georgia,which  made  him  desirous  ti-ii  tV-m-Wi  ■ 
waa  not  vet  quite  clear  as  to  this  beiqg  lua  iiuty  i^- 
aflcr wards  supplied  a  curacy  at  Thmaur,  m  H«»p" 
shire,  and  being  at  length  convinced  th.it  itKi«^' 
,dut^  to  fto  to  Geois^  he  went  ia  1737  to  uiKi(i>» 
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nf  Us  friends  m  Gloucester,  and  tlicn  set  out  for 
London.  On  the  hut  of  Decemher  he  set  sail,  and 
«niv«d  it,SftvuiiMh  in  May  1738.  where  he  remained 
tlOlfl  August.    Onf  nf  t^ie  cnrlip'?t  plans  which OCCU- 

tied  hit  attention,  was  tiic  projection  of  an  orphan- 
ouse,for  which  he  determined  to  raise  contributions 
in  Ent'lsn  ).  nnr!  nrrar'lintrly  rmbarked  in  Scpleml^cr, 
and  landed  at  Limei  ick  iii  Ireland.    Thtre  lie  was 
received  kindlv  by  Bishop  BurscouKh,  Dr.  Delany, 
Bishop  Kundle,  and  Archbishop  Bolton.    In  toe 
iKginning  of  December  he  arrived  in  London,  where 
tlie  trustees  of  the  colony  of  (ieorgia  expressed  their 
•atisfictioa  at  the  accounts  sent  to  them  of  bis  con- 
duet,  tod  prMented  Van  to  the  living  of  Stvanaah 
(though  he  insisted  upon  having  nn  salary),  and 
granted  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  bis  in- 
tended orplnii-bonM,  to  coUeet  money  for  which, 
together  with  taking  orders ,  n-cre  the  chief  motives 
of  his  returning  to  England  ho  soon.    In  the  begin- 
ning of  January  1739  he  n'as  ordained  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  by  Bishop  Benson,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  resumed  his  preaching  in  London ;  and 
now  the  vast  crowds  which  attended  first  tiiggiBited 
to  him  the  thought  of  preaching  in  the  open  air ; 
bat  he  did  not  begin  the  uractice  until  he  went  to 
Sristol,  when,  finding  the  cnurches  denied  to  him,  he 
jKcacbed  on  a  hill  at  Kingtwood  to  the  colliers,  and 
after  he  had  npaated  thie  threa  or  four  tunes,  his 
congregation  is  said  tolia  ,  c  amounted  to  near  twenty 
ihousand.  That  any  human  voice  could  be  heard 
by  aaeh  a  munber  ia  iroprobaUe,  Imt  that  in  time  be 
was  enabled  to  civilize  the  crrntrr  pnrt  of  the?e  r  lliers 
has  never  been  denied.    Atit:r  this  he  preached  often 
in  the  open  air  in  the  vicinity  of  I^ndon,  particularly 
in  MoorfieM«  an  I  on  Ki  nri;n;;ton  Common, and  made 
excarsions  mto  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  he 
received  contributions  forhi8orphan>hou8eittGeoi||ia. 

In  August  he  embarked  again  for  America,  and 
landed  in  Pennsylvania  in  October.  Afterwards  he 
went  through  that  ]>rovince,  the  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  back  again  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  preaching  everywhere  to  immense  con- 
^  reflations,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January  IT  tO  ar- 
rived at  Savannah,wltere  befounded^d  in  agreatmea- 
unreaatabliabed,  his  orphan<4uMnab3rtbettaroeof  Beth- 
'Sfla.  He  then  tuok  intither  extensive  tour  through 
/America,  and  returned  to  £ngland  in  March  1741. 
Dn  his  arrival  ho  found  it  neceaaary  to  separata  from 
Wesley,  whose  .Anninian  sentiments  he  ni.<irtpproved 
>f ;  and  he  now,  with  the  help  of  some  colleagues, 
>egan  to  form  distinct  t<ocietiea  of  persons  who  hehl 
I^alvinistic  scntiment<;.  This  produced  in  a  short 
ime  a  new  house  at  Kingswood,  and  the  two  taber- 
mcles  in  Moorilalds  and  Tottenham  {Court  Road, 
vhich  were  snppHed  by  himself  and  certain  lay- 
ireachers.  He  visited  also  many  parts  of  England, 
/here  similar  societies  were  established,  and  went 
o  Scotland,  where  ha  preached  in  all  the  principal 
owns.  In  Alport  1744  be  embarked  again  for 
1.  in  erica,  whence  he  returned  in  July  17415 

The  hmita  of  this  article  wdl  not  allow  us  to  follow 
^itefidd  tfareoffb  the  whdeof  his  peregrinations  in 
'npland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America.  His  la=t 
rent  movement  was  his  seventh  voyage  to  Georgia, 
diere  he  exhausted  his  strength  in  ms  painful  la- 
our9,  nnd  died  of  a  fit  of  the  a.sthma,  ai  Newbury 
"ort  m  New  England,  in  1770,  in  the  fifty-sixth 
car  of  his  age. 


bom  in  1710  The  first  work  which  he  published  of 
importance  was  entitled  "  The  State  Dunces.''  Thia 
was  followed  by  a  satirical  poem  entitled  "  Manner^" 
after  which  appeared  "  Honour,"  and  the  ''OjDUUk- 
siad."  His  aeath  took  place  in  1777. 

WHITELt ) C K E.  BULSTRODE.  aleamed  Eag^ 
li.sh  lawyer  and  poliiirian,  who  was  born  in  August 
IC05,  in  London,  and  received  the  early  part  of  hie 
education  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school;  after  whidl 
be  entered  St.  John's  college,  Oxford.  He  left  the 
uniTersity  without  taking  his  degree  and  went  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  soon  aistinguishc  l  himself 
by  his  rapid  acquirement  of  a  knowlcMlga  of  the  law. 
In  the  begiuniaff  of  the  long  pariiameBt  be  iraa  ebeeeo 
a  burt!;rss  for  Marlow,  in  Bucks,  and  u  fih  ajijininted 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  drawioa  up  the  charge 
against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  one  m  wamaiH^ert 
againsthimat  bis  trial.  In  May  1642  be  was  appointed 
one  of  the  deputy-heutenanta  of  Buckinghamshire, 
md  be  waaafterwarda  nanied  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  treat  respecting  peace  with  the  king  at  O.xford. 
In  1645  he  was  appomted  one  of  the  commisaionera 
for  the  admiralty;  and  being  then  suspected  of  hold* 
ing  intelligence  with  the  king's  party,  he  was  for 
some  time  in  great  danger,  but  soon  freed  himself 
from  suspicion.  Shortly  after  he  was  made  one  of 
the  four  commieaionara  of  the  great  aeal ;  and  in  Oe- 
tober  attorney  of  the  dndiy  of  Lancaaler,  and  king's 
Serjeant,  which  latter  title  ho  refiis^^d  to  ace  pt  T^p- 
cember  the  26th,  1648,  he  retired  into  the  counUy 
that  he  might  not  have  any  band  in  die  binf'a  trial ; 
"  it  being;  contrary  to  his  judgment,"  as  he  himself 
declared  in  the  house.  But  be  was  appomted  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  of  the  new  great  seal  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  and  was  elected  one 
of  the  thirty  peraons  for  the  council  of  state.  In  June 
he  was  maoe  high  ateward  of  Uie  city  of  Oxford,  and 
in  July  was  constituted  keeper  of  the  king's  hbrar)' 
and  niedali),  which  he  had  before  prevented  from 
being  aold.  "  Being  informed,"  says  ne, "  of  a  design 
in  some,  to  have  them  sold  and  transported  beyond 
sea,  which  I  thought  would  be  a  dishonour  and  da- 
mage to  (uir  n  ition,  and  to  all  scholars  therein,  and 
fearii^  that  in  other  hands  >  they  might  be  mora 
aubject  to  embewling,  and  being  willing  to  preeerve 
them  for  public  use,  I  did  nrrept  of  the  troutilo  of 
being  library-kee]ier  at  St.  James's,  and  therem  waa 
eacouraged  and  much  persuaded  to  it  by  Mr.  Sddni, 
who  swore,  that  if  I  did  not  undertake  the  charge  of 
tiiem,  all  those  rare  monuments  of  antiquity,  those 
choice  booka  and  manuscripts,  wndd  be  lost ;  and 
therf  werp  not  thp  like  of  tnpm,  except  only  in  the 
Vatican,  in  any  other  library  m  Chnstendom."  In 
1 C53  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden.  He 
turned  in  July  16S4»  and  in  Auguet  was  made  one 
of  the  conmiisstoners  of  the  eaehequer ;  for  in  his 
absence  an  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  chan- 
cery, he  refused  at  his  return  to  continue  coromia* 
sioner  of  the  great  seal  January  16S6  be  waa  dio- 
sen  speaker  01  the  house  of  commons  pro  tempore, 
upon  the  indisposition  of  liim  who  was  lately  chosen ; 
and  the  year  following  aunuDoned  by  the  proteetor 
tfj  ?it  in  the  other  house  by  the  nam?  of  Bulstrodo 
Lrfird  VVhitelocke.  In  1659  he  was  made  president 
of  the  council  of  atate,  one  of  the  coounittee  of  mAtj, 
nnd  keeper  of  the  great  peal  pro  tempore.  The  same 
year  he  retired  in  the  country,  fearing  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tower  by  tome  powerful  members  of  the  par- 
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hii  wife,  who  delivered  it  to  LeniUal  the  8i)eaker. 
From  that  time  till  hii  death  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Chilton  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  \  (>7*'i 

The  first  edition  of  bis  "  Memorials  of  tlie  Eng- 
Bilk  Affairs :  or.  an  historical  •ocount  of  what  passed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
First  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  bis  happy  restor- 
ation; containing  the  public  transactions  civil  and 
military,  together  with  the  private  consultations  and 
aecrets  of  the  cabinet,"  was  published  in  1682, 'and 
the  second  with  many  additiuns,  and  a  better  index, 
in  1732.  Besides  this  work  ha  also  wrote  "  Meinu- 
riala  of  the  Bagltah  Affbira  horn  tiie  supposed  expe- 
dition of  Brute  to  this  island*  to  the  end  of  tha  nign 
of  King  James  the  First." 

WIGLIFFB.  JOHN.~Thie  learned  English  tc. 
former  waw  born  in  a  village  bearing  his  family  name 
in  the  north  riding  of  Yorktthu*6.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  a  eommoner  of  Queen's  eollege, 
Oxford,  when  he  removed  to  Merton  college.  Wic- 
liii'e  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures ; 
by  which  he  was  shocked  at  the  cormptioos  prevail- 
ing in  the  church,  and  when  only  thirty-two  years  of 
age  he  published  his  treatise,  "  'V\ie  Last  Age  of  the 
Church."  In  1359  he  was  distiuguished  at  Oxford, 
as  the  object  of  the  enini'y  of  the  &iars» by his public 
censures  on  their  dtliniiuencies. 

Widifia  was  rewarded  for  having  defended  the 
nniversitf  and  Baliol  college  against  the  friars,  A.D. 
1361,  wiut  tibe  living  of  F^lingham,  in  Lincoln,  and 
the  office  of  warden.  Four  years  later  he  accepted 
the  same  office,  in  connexion  with  Canterbury  Hall, 
from  Simon  Islep,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Islep  being  succeeded  five  years  after  by  Simon  Lang- 
bam,  a  patron  of  the  (hars,  Widiife  was  ajected  6am 
his  wardenship,  and  to  obtain  redress  ha  appeded  to 
tho  po|)e ;  but  the  decision  of  his  holiness  was  de- 
layaa  fuiur  years,  and  then  it  confirmed  the  proMed> 
iofr  of  Lsngham.  Though  deprived  of  his  warden* 
ship,  Wiclific  was  no  personal  loser,  for  he  was  made 
professor  of  divinity,  ilis  elevation  to  the  chair  of 
thaokgy  in  the  kaiUng  university  of  the  kingdom, 
opened  an  important  field  for  the  diffusion  of  his 
opinions,  and  rendered  the  year  1372  n  memorable 
psriod  in  his  history.  Vaughan  refers  to  bis  "  Ex- 
position of  the  Decalogue,"  published  about  this  time, 
as  affording  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  "  the  theologi. 

Opinions,  and  of  the  devoUonal  feeling,  which  the 
reformer  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
divinity  professor."  Disputes  had  been  carried  on 
for  two  centuries  between  the  successors  of  our  first 
AVilliam  and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  to  determine  Uie 
limits  of  the  monarchical  and  pontifical  power  with 
res])ect  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  English 
clergy  and  people,  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  ol 
Edward  lit.  that  the  recently  elected  pontiff,  Cle- 
ment VI.,  declared  the  next  two  vacancies  in  the 
Angliji;an  church,  amounting  to  the  annual  value  of 
3000  marks,  la  be.  by  provision,  the  property  of  two 
among  his  cardinal!?.  Edward  com|jIamed  to  his 
holiness,  "  that  the  custom  of  proviaors  had  trans- 
ferred the  property  designed  for  the  support  of  refi- 
gioB  to  the  hands  of  men  who  neither  dwelt  in  the 
country  nor  understood  its  laoguage,  and  who  was 
abke  unable  and  mnriUuBg  to  dischuge  tha  dtttiea  of 
their  office  " 

The  English  parliament,  in  1373,  renewed  their 
complsilila  of  the  papal  provisions,  as  increasingly 
oppie«t««  I  and  I'opa  Gxagocy  XI. 
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concessions,  but  ther  were  not  satisfactorj.  hqiiij 
being  made  as  to  tne  number  of  slieo  btadcai 
the  English  church,  delegates  were  ch?srn  k  i  ,- 
parliament  to  convey  once  more  their  raaooanacB 
to  the  pontiff.  Widilft'a  auna  tedi  nMlii 
this  commission.  Two  years  were  tpent  on  tk«  » 
siness  at  Bruges,  where  the  duke  of  Unaik;t« 
ambassador  from  the  EngUsh  coun ,  br.  vtiyltt  ■ 
good  resulted  from  this  protracted  conicRMW 
the  papal  diplomatists.    He  was,  bovercr,  renii  ; 
for  his  public  services  by  the  prebend  of      1 1 
Westbury,  and  with  the  rectory  of  Luttcnuii: 
and  now  he  attacked  the  papacy,  publidj  Men 
that  the  pope  had  no  right  to  exercise  andwrns  ' 
foreign  states,  and  that  he  was  that  "maoofis,' ! 
that  **aon  of  perdition,'' prsAeted  by  the  ipoA 
Paul,  impiously  "sitting  in  the  temp!cof GoJjL*' 
ing  himself  that  be  is  God."  lliese  opiniosihea- 
stantly  preached,  appealing  to  the  Scn]ilsRiiBfBtf 
of  bis  assertions  ;  and  he  propagated  the  '^mt  «■ 
timents  by  the  minist^  of  bis  lUnerut  ina^ 
Wicliffe  was  accused  of^heresy,  snd  Sadb«j,i» 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Courtney,  biihoprfl* 
don,  were  required  to  arrest  and  impriMU  hta.  Be 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  regent  of  the  kiogdoaivh 
father,  afforded  him  protection.  Sudbury,  tlifltfi*^ 
summoned  him  to  appear  before  himself  tndCc*' 
ney,  at  St.  Paid's,  London.  WicUffe  obeyed,  Ki^3• , 
panied  by  his  protectors,  the  duke  of  Ll^aa^uM 
Lord  Percv.  the  earl  marshal ;  but,  beiii{^  eoaMM 
by  the  bishop  of  London  to  stand  dara^  ^  * 
the  marshal  insisted  on  his  having  a  ieit.s^i 
fierce  altereation  arose  hefcsreen  the  ndsMnin 
nobles.     Wiclitfe  was  then  cited  befoisAlW'P 
at  Lambeth,  where  they  were  forbidden  to j 
him  by  a  peremptory  message  from  the 
ther.    Two  anti-popes  contending;  atthi'fE''' 
"infallible"  commission  could  be  obtained 
the  danng  reformer,  snd  ha  improved  hti  iefx'f 
writing  a  treatise  on  the  "  Truth  of  the  Scnftir* 
and  translated  both  the  Old  and  ^ev  TtfUa* 
into  the  Bm^idi  tongue 


Wiclifie  withdrew  to  his  pastoral  dMqpij;^ 
ironh  in  1369f  and  "our  gnal  isAnMr. 
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Sotiih«7  remarks,  "undaunted  in  his  ratimnrol, 
and  faithful  to  the  last,  still  wiehled  hit  pen  t  and 
when  Urban  VI.  endeavoured  to  raise  men  and 
iiMHK^  here  for  a  crusade  against  the  rival  pope,  ha 
WR»C0  agidnit  die  iridccdneat  of  axatinf  war  in 
Christendom  upon  a  dispute  hetween  two  fal»e priests, 
innatiog  that  the  pope  was  pUiuly  Antichrist."  Ur* 
ban  aonMiKHMd  hrai  to  Rome  to  antwer  for  hia  of- 
fence,  but  the  palsy  rendered  him  inca])ahle  of  the 
journey ;  and  a  second  attack,  wbich  seized  him  in 
ehurdb,  proved  latal  en  liio  31ac  of  Daeember* 

The  chair  in  which  this  great  ref  inn'-r  died  is  re- 
prL'sented  in  the  engravinK  on  the  pr  l  ui!!  page.  It 
is  stilt  prcRerveil  in  Lutterworth  church,  together 
with  the  pulpit  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
pmch.  and  Mvtnl  other  raliea  of  thitgreat  and good 
ntan. 

WIPPEN,  JEREMIAH  HOLME,  a  dever  poet, 
who  belonged  to  the  society  of  friends.  But  few- 
particulars  have  been  preserved  of  his  life,  and  it 
may  be  enough  to  «taM  that  hb  fiiat  poeti^  effu- 
sions a]»|)eared  in  a  rolurae  entitled  "  Poems  by  Three 
Friends."  Mr.  Wiffen's  "Tasso"  is,  however,  his 
roost  celebrated  vorkt  and  he  continued  his  literary 
labours  till  the  time  of  hia  death,  which  occurred  in 

May  1S36. 

WILH  I:RF0RCK.  WILLIAM,  a  political  writer, 

celebrated  for  his  cndeavoura  to  procure  the  abolition 
uf  the  slave  trade.  He  was  born  in  1759.  and  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  continent.  On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  where  he  early  dis- 
tinguiiihed  himself  uy  his  forcible  oratorv.  At  the 
particular  requeat  of  Mr.  Clarkaon,  Mr.  Wilberforce 
was  first  induced  to  intereat  hlmsetf  on  the  auliject 
f  -.1  i ,  ery,  and  after  a  thorfuiu'M  investigation  of  the 
Buliject  be  consented  to  beloug  to  a  society  which 
had  been  eeta!»liahed  with  the  view  of  carrying  the 
benevolent  object  of  Clarkson  into  eflfect.  llnving 
aKu  undertaiien  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  hou$e 
of  commons,  he  gave  notice  of  that  intention  soon 
after  the  m<"<'tinfr  of  parliament  in  1787-  This  was 
the  first  public  notice  taken  of  the  subject ;  Mr.  Fox, 
at  the  same  time,  observed,  that  it  had  been  his  in- 
tention to  introduce  the  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  notice,  a  great  many  petitions  were  presented 
to  parliament  from  the  univeraitiea  of  Cambridge, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen ;  from  the  lodety  of  qua- 
ker«;  froro  the  counties  of  1 1  uniingdon,  Leicester, 
istafford,  Northampton,  Hertford,  Middleeez,  and 
Cambridge ;  from  Uie  citiea  of  Briatol  and  Norwich ; 
from  the  town  of  Kirminjjbam,  and  from  various 
other  places,  deoianding  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade. 

In  May  1789  Mr.  Willwrforce,  after  a  speech  not 
mof%  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  energy  than 
foraound  reaMning,  moved  twelve  propositions ;  the 
Hubstance  of  which  was,  thnt  the  number  of  slaves 
annually  imported  from  Africa  into  the  British  West 
Indies  amounted  to  38,000.  They  fttrthar  entered 
into  the  probable  demerits  of  the  persona  aold  to 
slavery;  the  effects  uf  the  practice  on  the  inhabitanta 
of  Africa,  and  the  valuable  and  important  commerce 
with  that  country  which  might  be  subsUtuted  for  the 
ilave  trade.  They  atriLed  the  bjury  sustuoed  by  the 
Briliab  leuiMii^  ind  the  fiitil  coDeeqaeacM  to  tfao 
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slaves  that  attended  the  transport a» ion  ;  they  stated 
the  causes  of  the  mortality  of  the  negroes;  enume- 
rated the  different  items  of  ealeoktion  reepeeting 
the  increeee  of  population  in  Jamaica  and  Barba- 
doee»  and  eoneloded  with  declaring  that  it  appeared 
that  no  considerable  inconvenience  would  result  frora 
discontinuing  the  further  importation.  Tbeae  wo- 
noeitiona  were  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fes, 
Mr.  Burke,  and,  in  short,  by  all  ihc  t-loquence  in  tha 
house  of  commons ;  and,  althougli  the  opposition  to 
thern  was  violent,  the  qtMetkm  ia  theb  bvoorwae 
carried  without  a  divinion. 

The  fate  of  this  question  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  the  people  at  Urge,  and  no  feirer  than  508  peti- 
tions,  Irein  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  laid  on  tho 
table  of  the  iiouse  uf  commons.  On  the  2Qd  o£ 
April,  1792.  this  undaunted  and  unwearied  champioB 
of  tlie  rights  of  humanity  renewed  his  attack  upon 
the  slave  trade.  In  1797  Mr.  Wilberforce  published 
"  An  Apology  for  the  Christian  Sabbath,"  and  also 
a  work  entitled  "  A  ftactical  View  of  tha  Prevailing 
Religious  System  of  Profeaaed  Christiana  ia  mo 
Higher  and  Middle  Classes  of  this  Country,  con- 
trasted with  Real  Christianity,"  which  has  bad  a  very 
extensive  eirenbtion.  In  1M3  Mr.  Wilberforce  pub- 
lished An  Ajipeal  to  tb«  Relijfion,  Justice,  and 
Humanity  of  the  Inbabitantsi  of  the  British  Empire, 
in  behalf  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the  Weet  Indte*." 
He  was  the  writer  of  an  intrrxbirtory  p-^'^ny  to  ^^';thc^- 
spoon's  "Treatises  on  Ju«itthcatioa  aud  liegenera- 
tion,"  inn  series  of  Christian  authors,  pnblished  at 
Glasgow ;  and  be  also  made  maay  communicatione 
to  the  "  Christian  Observer." 

Mr.  Will>crforce  was  staying  at  Bath  when  symp- 
toma  of  iocceaaing  debility  ainikened  the  aaxietv  of 
hia  fomily,  and 'he  was  brought  to  London  tor  fur- 
ther medical  advice  After  some  time,  however,  he 
appeared  to  rally ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
hie  ronoving  to  Baet  Fatleigh  on  As  nofiow,  whan 
his  peaceful  departuie  took  plaee.  Ho  died  on  tho 
39th  of  July.  1833. 

WILDENOW,  CHARLES  LOUIS,  a  German 
botanist,  whn  \vr\^  born  in  17<5'      lie  was  appointed 

Erofessor  ot  natural  history  at  Benin. in  1801,  where 
e  formed  a  fine  zoological  cabinet  Wikhnoipdied 
in  1812.  Hia  **8peciea  JPlantaraa"  ie  ft  very  valu- 
able work. 

WILKES,  JOHN,  a  political  character,  who  bad  a 
tempoiwy  celebrity  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  1727.  and  in  1757  obtained 
a  Mat  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury.  Mr.  Wilkea 
Urat  acquired  p^tical  celebrity  by  hia  periodical  pa- 
per entitled  *'The  North  Briton,'^  for  which  he  wm 
prosecuted,  and  ultimately  cnmmitted  to  the  King'o 
Bench  prison.  From  the  tune  of  his  first  election 
for  Middlesex  in  March  1768,  through  the  wh<d0  of 
1709,  and  even  far  into  1772,  he  was  tho  aolo  IIBli* 
vailed  pobtical  idol  of  the  people. 

In  November  1769  he  brought  an  action  at  Iaw» 
which  bad  been  prevented  by  his  absence  abroad, 
against  Lord  Halifax,  for  faUe  imprisonment  and 
the  seizure  of  his  papers,  and  obtained  a  verdict  of 
4000/.  On  the  1 7tb  of  April,  1770,  he  waa  diacharged 
from  his  imprisonment.  On  the  34th  he  was  sworn 
as  alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without.  It 
waa,  however,  soon  discovered  that  there  was  a  dif- 
fereoee  of  o^finaun  in  many  pointe  between  bun  mad 
eewnl  of  hie  former  friend*.  Onthtath.of  Oelober* 
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1772,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  br  tht  livoy  elected  one  of  i  Robert  died  in  1035,  but  the  guardian  of  dit  rrf« 
the  pemont  to  be  selectea  for  lord  mayor,  but  was  duke  could  not  prevent  the  king  of  Fnoa  ba 

not  chosen  by  the  court  of  aldermen  ;  and  the  same  '  ovcrninning  the  territoric?i  of  Willjam.  Oalii». 
circumstance  happened  the  succeeding  vear.  On  tht  |  foming  the  reina  of  (^veroment,  hit  rtfm  wl 
tfiird  year  (1774)  he  was  again  deetM  in  A«  lanis  |  abflity  eooa  itpeHcd  dieae  afffretsons.  mil  nkd 

manner,  and  approved  I)y  the  court  of  aldermen.  Oc-  '  both  the  kin^  of  Fraw  in  1  his  o^m  rrljelSou V 
tober  20  he  vns  affaia  elected  member  for  the  county  rons  to  aubmission.  He  8ubse<{aeotlj'  underK^Ut 
of  Middleaex,  aiMfwaa  pennitto]  to  take  hit  seat  with- 
out molestation.  The  popularity  which  hr  hirl  hi- 
therto enjoyed  was  now  to  sutfer  some  diininutiun. 
In  tile  beginning  of  1776  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Jans- 
sen  re-siffned  the  ofllice  of  cliamhcrlain,  and  Mr. Wilkes 
was  a  candidate  to  succeed  hiin;  when,  notwitltstand- 


eonqneit  of  EnftUHid,  in  which  mdatakiog  bt 

succeeded.  After  the  complete  gubjogatiou  c»  a. 
country,  he  was  crowned  on  Christmas-daj  i"^'.. 
It  was  the  policy  of  this  monarch,  u  far  m  1»  ces!^ 
to  subjugate  the  minds  of  the  fln^h^h  peoplf.it!: 
possible,  to  change  even  their  ianguagc  tnas:^ 
hig  every  exertion  in  his  favour,  and  every  art  em-  I  He  had  the  Rmwi  tongue  spoken  at  court,  isiu 


ployed,  f.e  lost  his  election,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Hop' 
kins  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  177-  He  made 
anodMf  effort  in  the  succeeding  year  with  equal  ill 
aupccss  ;  and  nn  a  third  attempt,  in  177^,  wn^  nq-nin 
rejected,  having  only  287  votes  against  liiu.  His 
situation  at  this  time  was  truly  melancholy ;  his  in- 
terest in  the  city  appeared  to  be  lost ;  a  motion  to  pay 
his  debts  had  been  rejected  in  the  common  council ; 
he  was  involved  in  difficulties  of  various  kinds ;  his 
creditors  were  clamorous;  and  such  of  his  property 
which  eonid  be  ascertained,  and  amongst  the  rest 
his  books,  had  hei  ti  tnl.i-n  in  execution  :  those  who 
formerly  supported  him  were  become  cold  to  his  so- 
lidtatione,  and  langnid  in  dirir exertions;  and  the 
clouds  of  adversity  seemed  to  gather  round  him  on 
eveij  side,  without  a  ray  of  light  to  cheer  him. 
Wluie  in  this  foilom  state,  Mr.  Hepkme  died  in 
1779,  ^md  Mr.  Wilkes  at  length  obtamcd  an  esta- 
blishment, which,  profiting  by  experience,  rendered 
the  rsmsinder  of  his  life  easy  and  comfortable.  On 


the  law  proceedings  carried  on  in  the  same  hitfie 
In  1087  William  commenced  a  war  vith  faaixk 
died  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Gerniib  nev  KosN^lii 
sixtv-third  year  of  hi«  ngc. 

WILLIAM  II.,  king  of  EnglacJ,  WM  tk  : 
the  preceding  monarch,  and  bom  in  1060.  Etn 
crowned  at  Westminster  in  1087,  and  bj 
against  Robert  materially  extended  bit  mTsVi- 
mandy.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  the  oitfiiirt 
and  especially  arcutectars.  William  kit  ia  i 
while  hunting  in  New  Forest  in  llCa  b  atess! 
throujfh  Tyrrel,  a  French  pentleman,  brw  h- 
charged  an  arrow  at  a  stag,  which,  acctdeattlijwv 
ingithe  king,  eansed  Un  immediaie  dcdk 

WILLIAM  III  .kinK  ofEngland.-TTii^Ddux 
came  to  the  throne  Febnuury  12tb,  l6SS,uHi.#.'i 
brief  stvuggie  tnA  James  in  Iidswi,  loqn^s 
conjunction  with  Mary,  the  undisputed  pwitsr** 
these  realms.  But  little  of  moment  ocmni  ihr^ 
his  reign.    He  waa  more  indebted  to  rtady  p'- 


the  1st  of  December  he  was  chosen  chamberlain  by  ]  verance  than  to  peculiar  talents  for  his  li.i^ni^ 


a  majority  of  19/2  votes,  and  continued  to  fill  the 
office  with  credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  satisfaclion 
of  his  constituents,  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  spite 
of  some  feeble  attempts  at  opposition  to  him.  Mr. 
Wilke«  died  December  2()th,  1797. 

WILKIE,  WILLIAM,  a  Scottish  poet  of  some 
celebrity,  who  was  bom  at  the  coroencement  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  for  some  years  a  nin  str  r 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  In  1753  he  published 
the  "  Epigoniad,*'  which  waa  his  principal  work. 
Dr.Wilkie  died  in  1772. 

WILK.INS,  JOHN,  a  clever  hut  somewhat  eccen- 
tric English  bishop,  who  was  horn  in  1 6l  4.  Re  was 
educated  ;it  Oxford,  and  in  l66s  was  made  bishop 
of  Chester.  H  is  first  literary  work  was  entitled  *'  The 
Dtseoverfof  a  New  World,''  in  whidi  he  introdnced 
a  discourse  on  the  possibility  of  flyir^  to  the  moon. 
His  "  MatheoMtical  Magic"  appeared  in  1648,  and 
he  eondnved  to  employ  himseii  in  literary  piursuita 
of  a  minor  character  till  his  death  in  1672. 

WILLAN,  ROBERT,  a  physician  and  medical 
writer,  who  was  bom  in  1757,  and  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  society  of  friends.  After  having 
net^tiired  considerable  practice  as  a  physician,  he  com- 
menced lecturer,  in  which  be  was  very  successful  till 
his  death  in  1812.  Dr.  Willan's "Treatise  on  Cuta- 
neous Diseases"  is  a  very  celebrated  and  valuable 
work. 

WILLIAM  I.,  siimamed  the  Conqueror,  king  of 
England  and  duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  the  na-  |  and  augmenting  the  weight  of  govewmttfcW^ 
tural  son  of  Rol)ert  duke  of  Norroandv,  and  as  his  !  us  with  the  worst  of  evils."  William  expirw -' 
father  had  no  legitimate  son,  he  caused  the  states  of  palace  at  Kensington  on  the  8th  of  M«w»^^ 
the  duchy  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  his  heir.  ]  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  Alter  thsM' 


reputation.  He  possessed  natural  counft.aari 
of  mind,  end  llrraiiess  in  the  execatitm  ^f** 
In  person  he  was  uugraceful.  his  manntf  t^i™ 
repulsive,  and  his  temper  siltiit  and  uiuocul  & 
recommended  the  practice  of  viitBS  by  to  fosx 
but  it  had  little  eflTect  on  men  who  were  mrsf^  ' 
the  licentiousness  of  the  former  reign*.  I"  '^^ 
for  the  inbrigues  which  he  entered  into  to  fti"* 
his  uncle  and  father-in-law,  a  late  hiiiiiau^ 
"  As  William's  heart  seems  to  have  bees  at  m» 
the  sympathetic  feelings  as  his  soul  wa^  aiC-'- 
to  the  charma  of  literature  and  the  be»atie«ji> 
elegant  arts,  it  is  possible  that,  while  be  «ai|aK 
the  great  political  systcp.i.  lie  mif^'ht  ifclolbyu--' 
lusions  of  ambitkm,  under  the  appearaoce  ''^ 
dple,  to  thiidc  the  ties  of  blood  snd  the  n(;i>i/ 
hcritance  n's  nccj^'s^iry  sacrifices  to  the 
Europe,  and  the  interests  of  the  reforroeoM^ 
England,  vt  least,  was  obliged  to  bun  fiir  nffXH 
her  cause  in  a  grand  struggle  for  lihertranfiP 
testant  succession.  Butsne  hiks  dtulf  f 
those  blessings,  by  being  invoU*ed  in  ik**^*^  ; 
reign  wars,  partly  indeed  rendered  ncc?ja»7  f 
supineness  of  her  two  preceding  reigos,  bat  Ji^-^ 
she  ought  naturally  to  hafo  hao  no  cooctn;  ?  - 
introduction  of  thr  infamoua  practice  of  gar^  | 
parliament*!,  m  order  to  engage  tbeai  ts  •f*^  I 
those  wmt  and  by  their  unavoidable  coorq^^" 
a  grievous  national  debt,  which,  daily  ac«»»^  i 

'  ttveiwi««fc«w** 
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;niin  some  dajrs  in  state,  it  was  i: 
VlVa  chapel,  WettmiiMter  Abbejr. 


ntwitd  ia  Umrj 


WILLIAM  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  the  third 
M>n  of  Geor^  the  Thira.  He  was  bom  oa  fhe  31st 
■>f  Augi!<!t,  !7''5,  and  bo  enrly  as  177*^  "'hh  entered 
18  midshipman  on  board  the  Prince  (jeors;e,  a  ninety- 
eighl  gan  tbim  eonimanded  by  Admiral  IHgby.  llie 
yroung  prince  was  placed  on  a  level,  in  every  parti- 
:ular  of  duly  and  discipline,  with  bis  fellow-miasbip- 
meo.  He  served  in  ihe  engagement  between  Rod- 
icy  and  the  Spraiah  admiral,  Doo  Juan  de  Langan; 
le  was  in  action  at  the  snbieqnent  captnre  of  a  French 
■nan-of-war,  and  three  other  vessels ;  and  sen'ed, 
itxring  a  great  portion  of  the  rraidue  of  his  time  as 
k  mldihipman,  In  the  Wett  Indies,  and  off  Nora 
Scotia  an  l  C^inada. 

Having  served  his  full  time  as  a  midshipman  he 
araa  pioaioted  in  the  ordinary  nanaer,  and  for  se. 
:ern\  years  commanded  the  Pegasus  frigate.  On 
.he  20th  of  May,  1789.  be  was  created  duke  of  Cla- 
-ence  and  St.  Andrew's,  and  earl  of  Munster.  He 
hortly  aftern'ards  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords, 
tiui  ireciuently  spoke  in  defence  of  the  war  with  re- 
.  olutionized  France.  In  1 790  he  became  rear-admiral 
yf  the  blue ;  but,  notwithstanding  hia  gallanlrjf,  bis 
ntimate  acquaintance  with  naval  tuties,  and  his  no- 
:oriety  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  u  as  not  permitted 
x>  gratify  hia  ardent  inclination  to  engage  in  active 


On  the  1  Ith  cf  July,  1  SI 8,  he  was  united  at  Kew 
falace  to  Adelaide  Louisa  llieresa  Caroline  Amelia, 
laim^ter  of  tha  duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg  Meinangen, 
ind,  after  haidng  spent  a  few  days  in  retirement  at 
at.  James's  Palace,  they  proceeded  to  Hanover.  I  /on^ 
Mfore  his  marria|;«,  bis  majeaty  had  formed  aeon 
lexion  with  the  wscinating  Mrs.  Jorlan,  the  fruits 
>f  which  were  several  children,  whu  aii  received  the 
itrongest  proofs  of  af  ection  on  the  part  of  lhair  njal 
tarent  and  her  majesttr  Queen  Adelaide. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1819  their  majesties 
t  :  out  on  their  return  from  Hanover  to  England; 
ind  jnat  before  the  close  of  1820  aha  became  the 
nother  of  a  child  (the  prineesa  KHsalwdi),  wlio  died 
n  ]'.cr  infancy.  On  three  other  occasions,  twice  in 
»b  ly,  and  again  in  1821,  her  majesty  was  prematurely 
sonfined. 

On  the  death  of  his  lirother,  Frederick  Augustus, 
n  1 827,  his  majesty  being  rendered  by  that  circum- 
itance  heir-presumptiva  to  the  crown,  obtained  an 
idditional  parliamentary  grant,  which  raised  bis  in- 
ume  to  nearly  40,oooi.  per  annum.  In  the  course 
if  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  lord  high  admiiaL 
tVhen  the  duke  of  Wellington  became  premier  some 
il^ectioas  were  made  to  the  expense  of  \m  pro- 
{reaaaa,  in  consequence  of  which  bis  majesty  thought 
iroper  to  resign.  The  seal  arith  whido,  in  1829,  he 
idvocated  the  cause  of  the  calliolies  insured  him  a 
:ontinuance  of  that  popularity  which  In  had  obt;iined 
rhile  in  office,  up  to  the  period  of  his  elder  brother's 


demise.  Hi^  riKijcRty  ancended  the  throne  96th  June, 
1830,  and  during  ins  short  reign  devoted  himself  aa> 
siduously  to  the  duties  of  his  ttatioii*  Xing  Wit 
li  im  !V.  died  June  20th.  1S37. 

W  1 LLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM.— This  English  pre- 
late was  pom  at  Wykeham,  in  Hampshire,  about 
1324.  He  received  his  education  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Nicholas  Uvedale,  a  neighbouring  landholder, 
and  in  his  twenty-secoml  or  i  wenty-third  year  waa 
received  into  the  service  of  Edward  III.,  at  first,  for 
die  purpose  of  superintending  the  bnildings  then 
going  on  It  Will  1 1  or  Castle.  Such,  however,  were 
the  prudence,  ai^tduity,  and  intelligence  displayed 
by  Wykeham,  that  he  gradually  advanced  in  uie  &• 
vour  and  confidence  of  the  king,  until,  after  having 
passed  through  some  inferior  employments,  he  was 
made  in  the  year  1366,  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age,  Inshop  of  Wincheatar  and  lord  high  dum- 

cellor  ol  i'lngland. 

The  latter  office,  however,  Wykeham  did  not  long 
retain.  Soou  after  his  appointment  to  his  bishopric 
he  retired  to  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  his 
diocese  ;  and,  although  in  tlu:  troubles  and  disturb- 
ances which  occurred  in  the  latter  daya  <rf  Edward 
III.,  in  the  Yaigti  of  lUchard  II..  and  the  early  part 
of  thi  i  i  i^-^n  of  Henry  IV.,  Wykeham  ,ras  often 
called  upon  to  take  a  share  in  public  aSairs,  and 
never  undertook  them  withont  endit  to  himeelf  and 
advantage  to  the  nation,  yet  he  rather  wished  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office,  and 
to  the  exeention  of  the  great  design  which  he  waa 
anxiously  revolviojr  in  his  mind.  This  design  was 
the  creation  of  his  two  colleger,  of  Winchester,  and 
New  college,  Oxford. 

To  this  great  work  Wykeham  devoted  himself  for 
manv  years.  That  the  benefits  of  hia  desij^u  might 
not  oe  suspended  until  the  necessary  buildings  were 
completed,  he  secured,  in  the  intermediate  time,  the 
beat  tnatmeliotti  that  he  could  procure  for  his  seventy 
scholars  at  Winchester,  an  ]  se ,  unty  at  O.xford.  Ana, 
at  leagtlv  the  two  fabrics  were  fimshed  with  a  raig* 
idficenee  of  design,  wbidi  might  bare  been  expected 
from  a  founder  eminently  skil!p.l,  as  Wykeham  was, 
in  architecture.  They  were  each  about  six  years  in 
building.  The  etrflege  at  Oxford  waa  opened  and 
entered  on  with  f:^rcTit  solemnity,  on  the  l4lh  of 
April,  13s6i  that  at  Winchester,  on  the  28th  tk 
March,  1393. 

But,  although  only  one  individual  ^vni  fmind  rnm- 
pletely  to  emulate  Wykeham,  the  exanijile  of  bis 
mnnincence  was  not  altogether  lost.  One  of  the 
youths,  whom  he  himself  placed  in  his  school,  waa 
Henry  Chichcley ;  who  afterwards  becaone  archbi- 
shop of  C'  iTiierbury,  and  founded  All  Souls'  college 
in  Oxford.  His  school  at  Wincheater  was  alao  tMjght 
by  Wilfiara  of  Wainfleet,  who,  is  die  oomrte  of  time, 
attained  the  highest  honours  in  church  and  state, 
and  became  the  founder  of  Magdalen  college  in  the 
same  university. 

Wykeham  lived  to  "^ct^  li'-;  fnTinf1arinn>  flourishing 
in  reputation  and  usctuincss.  it  was  his  principle 
not  to  leave  ble  benefactions  to  take  efllect  aft«r  nla 
death.  He  exprps>^ly  <5ai(],  that  he  resolved  to  exe- 
cute his  designs  during  his  life,  that  be  might  see 
with  Ink  own  eyes  their  practical  operation,  and  ap- 
ply to  them  such  securities  and  improvements  as 
experience  might  show  to  him  to  be  useful.  Un  the 
same  principle  he  executed  in  his  life-time  varioua 
Other  works,  which  might  have  immortaliaed  any 
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»  other  man.  He  repaired  hia  cutlev.  he  rebuilt 
churches,  he  made  public  roads;  but  his  greatest 
work  in  architecture  was  the  re-construction  of  the 
entire  nave  of  bia  cathedral  at  Winchester,  which 
ranaifli  to  the  present  time  a  roonnment  of  bis  ge- 
nius, and  exhibits  otn  of  our  tinf  st  '■pcciinens  of  the 

Kinted  stvle  oC  building  prevalent  in  his  age.  Wil- 
m  of  Wykdiani  died  in  the  year  1404,  in  bit 
eightieth  year,  ftill  of  ige  and  honours;  leaving  an 
example  that  cannot  easily  be  paralleled,  of  princi- 
ples  directed  bv  eonanmmate  prudence  and  judgment, 
and  animated  by  unbounded  generosit  v 

WILLIAMS,  DANIEL,  a  disseuting  clergyman 
of  some  distinction,  who  was  born  in  1644,  and  en- 
tared  on  the  ministry  about  1C63.  After  the  rpvn- 
lotion  Mr.  Willianas  was  not  only  frequently  am. 
enlted  by  King  William  concerning  Irish  aflairs,  hut 
often  regarded]  at  court  on  behalf  of  icveml  who  fled 
from  Ireland,  and  were  capable  of  being  ot  service  to 
government.  He  received  great  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  upon  this  account,  when,  in  1700,  he 
went  to  settle  some  affairs  relative  to  his  estate  in  that 
kingdom.  After  preaching  for  some  time  occasion- 
ally in  London  he  became  jiaator  of  a  numerous  con- 
gregation at  Hand  Alley  in  Bishopsgate  Street  in 
1688,  and  ujion  the  deatli  of  the  celebrated  Richard 
iiaxter  in  1691,  by  whom  be  waa  greatly  esteemeii, 
be  auoeeeded  bim  as  one  of  tboee  who  preacbed  the 
merchants'  lecturn  at  Pinner's  Il^ll,  Broad  Street. 
fiHt  it  was  not  long  before  the  frequent  clashings  in 
the  dieeouraee  of  these  lecturee  caoeed  a  division. 
Mr.  Williams  lia  l  preached  wnrmly  against  some 
antinomian  tenets,  which  giving  offence  to  many 
persona,  a  deiign  was  formed  to  exclude  him  from 
the  lecture.  Upon  this  he.  with  Dr.  Batpi^, 
Howe,  and  Mr.  Alsop,  &c.  retired  and  caublished 
another  leetvM  at  Sallir'eLlIall,  at  tbe  nme  day 

and  hour. 

Dr.  Williams  died,  after  a  short  illness,  January 
M,  1716-16.  He  appeara  to  bave  been  a  man  of 
very  considerable  abilities,  and  hanng  acquired  nn 
independent  fortune,  had  great  weight  both  an  a 
member  of  the  dissenting  interest  and  as  a  politician 
in  general.  The  bulk  of  his  estate  he  bequeathed  to 
a  great  variety  of  chanties.  He  also  ordered  a  con- 
venient huildintf  to  be  purchased,  or  erected,  for  the 
reception  of  his  own  library,  and  the  curioua  «ol- 
leetiott  of  Dr.  Bates,  which  he  purchased  for  that 

no8e,  at  the  expense  of  between  five  and  six  hun- 
pounda.  Acoordinglyt  a  conaiderable  ntmiber 
of  yeara  after  hia  death,  a  boildin^  waa  erected  by 
subscription  amonp  the  njmlcnt  dissfnters,  in  Red- 
cross  Street,  Cripplegate,  where  the  doctor's  books 
were  deposited. 

Wll/dS,  THOMAS,  an  English  physician,  who 
was  born  in  1G21,  and  the  author  ol  a  great  many 
works  which  are  now  but  little  read.  He  was  Sed- 
leian  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  one  of  the 
flrst  members  of  the  royal  society,  to  which  he  was 
n  liberal  contriluitor.    He  died  in  1675. 

WILLIS,  HROWNK. — This  ingenious  antiquary 
Mf&s  born  at  Biandford  in  \6$'2,  and  in  178.^  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Notitia  Parliammtariai  or  An  Hivtory  of 
the  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales."  In  1717  he  published,  without  his  name, 
a  kind  of  abridgment  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man," 
"  fur  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  sort."  In  the  same 
year,  "A  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Dayid*!^  and  the  BdiAeet  belonginf  to  it»  m  they 
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stood  in  the  year  1716."  In  1718  tad 
History  of  the-Mitred  Parliamentary  Abbia»jOs. 
ventual  Catheilral  Churches."  In  1719,  JO,«d. 
"  Surveys  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Lhitdiis^ 
Asaph,  and  Bangor,  ftc**  This  led  to  b^nnnt 
and  most  important  work, "  Survey  of  llic  Cr.  ---a 
of  England,  with  the  Parocbiale  Aogiicu£a,ju. 
tiated  with  draogbte  of  the  eathidnla''  lb 
volumes  contain  the  history  of  ttie  calbdrutif 
York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Clie«ter,  Man,  b^-M 
Hereford,  Worceatcr,  Gkmeester,  BhitoL  Ljooi. 
Ely,  Oxfofd,  and  Petarbonmgb.  McViffit^i 
1760. 

WILSON,  RICHAKn.  an  eminent EagUl^ 
TniTp  [ininLer,  who  was  ^tiie  son  of  i  dfr^piiii. ^ 
biding  in  Moutgomer^'shire,  wbeie  )aiuv(^^ 
was  horn  in  1714.  After  receiving  a  ffood 
education  he  was  sent  to  Lomlon,  aou  c«na;id 
studying  the  art  of  painting.  He  nne U)  (jml c 
nence  as  a  landscape  painter,  ami  his  muia 
termed  "  The  English  Claude."  He,  howtw.  tr*. 
ually  fell  into  great  distress,  and  died  ni%ltcA% 
the  14th  of  May,  irS2. 

WINSLOW.  JAMES  BENJAMlNw~Tki» 
bratcd  anatomist  was  bom  in  l669tt(Mmn,a 
the  Danish  island  of  Funen.  He  coarmvii 
study  of  theology,  which  he  relinquiilwd  ka» 
cine,  and  eventually  rose  bt((h  in  Unt  fntes 
He  took  the  ilegree  «  f  M,  0.  in  France  in  llO:.)"! 
aubsequently  became  professor  of  anatoo}  &  « 
academy  of  edencee.  Bis  death  teak  phctiiKtt 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  the  atiibsrof*''- 
ral  works  of  considerable  merit,  oae  uf  ue  pnsc^ 
is  entitled  "  Expodtion  Anatonique  de  h  Slnrtn 
du  Corps  Ilumain  "  'Hiis  is  considf red  i 
work  on  the  branch  of  science  to  wluch  i;:d.-' 

WITHERING.  WILLIAM,  a  bounini 
who  was  bom  in  1 7  M  Tn  177^  he  pubteWa 
first  edition  of  his  "  Liotamcal  AmngeroMt,''»T>'* 
whi^  at  that  time,  could  be  considered  u  li&le  3"' 
than  a  mere  translation  from  Linna-uiofmAp" 
and  species  of  plants  as  are  indigenous  inG*^ 
tain,  and  in  which  Bay's  "Synopsis  Methftia>^- 
pium  Britannicamm,"  and  Hudion's  "FVni* 

flica,"  could  not  fail  to  afford  him  grest  »f>-^- 
ut,  in  the  course  of  the  two  other  editions  ft'it.*-- 
Arrangement  waa  ao  much  improved  adenUrkf^* 
to  become,  in  a  great  measorr,  an  original  vcrij^* 
certainly,  as  a  tmM*  nal  Flora,  it  must  be  illwN^ 
be  a  very  elaborate  and  complete  performasff 
tany,  however,  did  not  engrosa  bH  ear  ao^'<^ 
tion;  many  of  his  leisure  hours  he  devote!  ' 
mistryand  mineralogy.  In  17S3  he  traiukui^ '^^^ 
roan'e  **  Sciagraplda  Mincralis. "  ^  - 

title  of  "  OutUnee  of  MiaMdogy.'*  Dr.  ml 
died  in  1799. 

WOLCOT,  JOHN,  a  satirical  poet  sad arto  'i 
was  born  in  Deronshire  in  173S.  He^^t 
at  Kingsbridge,  in  hia  native  county,  afitr 
came  to  Lonaon,and  in  1767  was  made  )L  D- 
distinction,  however,  was  obtained  at  a  Swaa*'^ 
versity.    Ue  then  went  to  J  amaira,  hat  not  •''•^ 
ing  in  hia  profession  be  entered  holy  orden,  f 
tained  a  rectory  in  that  islarul.    On  the  de»ll> 
uncle,  who  left  him  some  property,  he  retsHftl''^'"' 
own  cotmtry  and  resumed  hi«  or;ginil  }r<'' ' 
He  also  at  this  period  became  distinguiihei  I'l^'f 
satirical  compositions  which  he  pnouibcd 
naoM  of  "JPeter  Pindar."  WeaMdhiidlr*)fi^ 
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they  were  much  mora  eontDicuoiw  for  wit  than  either 
truth  or  consideration.  His  death  took  place  in 
1819.  in  the  eif^hty-first  year  of  his  age. 

WOLLASTON.  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  na- 
tnnl  philosopher,  who  was  bora  in  1766,  and  studied 
tt  Guin  eoUege.  Cambridge.  He  was  intended  for 
the  medical  profession,  but  not  meeting  with  the  suc- 
cess which  be  had  anticipated  he  relinquished  it  en- 
tirely. He  tnlwequently  became  diatm^Nhed  for 
rliscoveries  in  scicnre,  which  were  productive  both  of 
profit  and  fame.  'I'he  proceM  for  procuring  platina 
in  nmalleahle  state  is  said  to  have  broonlit  mm  more 
than  30,000/.    Hin  death  tonk  place  in  1828. 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  writer 
on  theology  and  ethics,  who  waa  born  in  1681.  His 
principal  work,  and  indeed  the  one  on  wliich  his  fame 
rests,  is  his  treatise,  entitled  "The  Religion  of  Na- 
ture Deleniated  "    \hs  <leath  took  place  in  1724. 

WOLSRY.  THOMAS  —This  distinguished  car- 
dinal was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich,  and  born 
in  1471.  He  waa  educated  at  Magdalen  college, 
where  he  made  a  very  rapid  progress  in  scholastic 
learning.  Wolsey's  first  ecclesiastical  preferment 
was  the  rectory  of  Lyraington,  and  in  1503  the  pope 
granted  him  a  dispensation  to  hold  two  benefices. 
He  was  hitrodnred  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Fox,  bishop  of 
Winchester;  and  he  was  ';\iccessively  made  almoner 
to  the  king,  a  privy  councillor,  and  reporter  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Star-chamber  {  rector  of  Torrin^- 
tnn,  canon  of  Windsor,  registrar  of  the  order  of  the 
Uarter,  and  dean  of  York.  From  these  he  passed  on 
to  iMCome  dean  of  Hereford  and  precentor  of  8l. 
Paul's,  both  of  which  he  resigned  on  being  preferred 
to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  The  same  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  archbiabopricof  Tofl^aBdemted 
CTWiinal  of  Sl  CSeatta. 


Wolsey's  influenee  was  now  courted  by  the  pope, 
who  had  made  him  a  canUnal,  and  in  1510  bn  legate 

in  England,  with  powew  not  inferior  to  his  own,  and 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of 
SOOO  livres,  while  theduchy  of  Milan  bestowed  on  him 
a  yearly  grant  of  10,000  ducats.  On  the  resignation 
of  ArcnNaibopWarbam  be  waa  appointed  lord  high 
chancelhjr.  In  1518  he  attended  Queen  Catherine  to 
Oxford,  and  intimated  to  the  university  his  intention 
ei  fboading  lecturea  on  theology,  civil  law,  physic 


philosophy,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
and  in  the  following  year  three  of  theee^  vis.  for 
Greek,  La^,  and  nelorie,  were  founded  and  en- 
dowed with  ample  lahriea^  and  read  in  tfM  ball  of 
Corpus  Christi  eoDege. 

In  1614  Wolaey  began  to  bmld  the  palaee  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  having  finished  it,  with  all  its 
sumptuous  furniture,  in  1538  he  presented  it  to  the 
king,  wbo,  inntnm,  gareblm  tbe  pohce  of  Rkbmond 
for  a  residence.  In  this  last  mentioned  year  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester^  Iha  death  of 
Fox,  and  resigned  that  of  Durham.  To  Wincfaeater, 
however,  he  never  went.  That  reverse  of  fortune 
which  has  exhibited  bim  as  an  example  of  terror  to 
the  ambitioue,  was  now  appiMebing,  and  was  ac- 
celerated by  events,  the  consequences  of  which  he 
foresaw  without  the  power  of  averting  them.  Henry 
was  now  agitated  by  a  piaalmi  not  to  he  controuled 
by  the  counsels  of  statesmen,  and  when  the  cardinal, 
whom  he  had  apjjointed  to  forward  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Catherine  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
appeared  tardily  to  adhere  to  forms,  or  scmpulouely 
to  interpose  advice,  he  determined  to  make  him  feel 
the  weight  of  his  resentment.  It  happened,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  cardinal,  that  both  the  queen  and  her 
riral  were  bie  enemies,  the  queen  from  a  entpicion 
that  she  never  had  a  cordial  friend  in  him,  and  Anne 
from  a  knowledge  that  he  had  secretly  endeavoured 
to  prarent  her  mateb  «itb  tbe  king.  But  a  inninte 
detail  of  these  transactions  and  intrigues  belongs  to 
history,  in  which  they  occupy  a  large  space.  It  may 
anflke  bere  to  notiee  tbat  the  cardmare  inin,  wbeii 
once  determined,  was  effected  in  the  most  sudden 
and  rigorous  manner,  and  probably  without  his  pre> 
vious  knowledge  of  the  violent  measures  that  were 
to  be  taken.  On  the  first  day  of  term,  October  9» 
1529,  while  he  was  opening  the  court  of  Chancery  at 
Westminster,  the  attorney-general  indicted  him  in 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  statute  of  provisors, 
16  Richard  II.,  for  procuring  a  bull  from  Rome  ap- 
pointing bim  legate,  eontrary  to  the  statute,  by  which 
he  had  incurred  bl  preetmtnirt,  and  forfeited  all  his 
goods  to  the  king,  and  might  be  imprisoned.  Be- 
fore he  could  give  in  anv  reply  to  this  indictment, 
the  king  sent  to  demanil  the  great  seal  from  bim, 
wbieb  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  leave  York  Place,  a  palace  wlii(  li  had  for 
some  centuries  been  tbe  residence  of  the  archbishopa 
of  York,  and  wbicfa  be  bad  adorned  widi  ftnmHore  of 
great  value  and  magnificence.  Wolsey's  enemies  at 
court,  who  appear  to  have  influenced  the  king  be- 
yond his  nsttu  arbitrary  dispoaklen,  dreaded  wol- 
sey's  bein^  so  near  his  majesty,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  order  htm  to  reside  in  his  archbishopric.  In  obe- 
dience to  tbio  mandate,  which  was  softened  by  another 
gracious  message  from  Henry,  he  first  went  to  the 
archbishop's  seat  at  Southwell,  and  about  the  end  of 
September  flxed  his  residence  at Cawood  Castle,  which 
he  began  to  repair,  and  was  acquiring  popularity  by 
his  hospitable  manners  and  bounty,  when  his  capri- 
cioua  nuMter  was  persuaded  to  arrest  him  for  high 
treason,  and  order  him  to  be  conducted  to  London. 
Accordinglv,  on  the  1st  of  November  he  set  out,  but 
on  the  roaa  he  was  seized  with  a  diioider  of  the  dy* 
senteric  kind,  brought  on  by  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  Ufe  at  Leicester  Abbey,  m 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

W' OOD,  ANTHONY,  an  English  antiquary,  who 
was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1632,  and  after  having  taken 
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the  de^e  of  M.A.,  he  in  1G74  published  "  Historia 
et  AnUquitates  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,"  but  be  is 
best  known  by  his  "Athene  QiEoaieiufai.''  Mr. 
"Wood  died  at  Oxford  in  iCgS. 

WOODWARD,  JOHN,  a  natural  philosopher, 
irho  acquired  some  celebrity  at  the  begmniog  of  the 
last  century.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  geo- 
lojty,  and  published  an  '*  Emy  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  thft  Ruth."  He  died  al  Gnafaam  ooDige 
in  17a«.   

WOOLLVTT,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  modem 
engraver,  who  was  born  in  1735.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Tioney,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest 
valka  in  hit  profeaaion,  wUdi  ne  pnnmd  tin  hie 
death  in  1785. 

WOOLSTON,  THOMAS,  a  contwnrewial  divine 
nt  the  last  century.  He  first  ap]>eared  as  an  author 
in  1705,  when  he  published  "The  Old  Apolojry  of 
the  Truth  for  the  Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  Revived.**  The  design  of  this  work, 
which  is  an  octavo  of  nearly  400  pages,  is  to  prove 
that  all  the  actions  of  Mosee  were  typical  of  Cnrist, 
and  to  show  that  some  of  the  ftthera  did  not  think 
them  real,  but  typical  relations  of  what  was  to  come, 
lliis  allegorical  way  of  interpretinpf  the  scriptures  of 
the  OldTeetament  our  author  \s  naiil  to  have  adopted 
from  Origen,  whose  works,  however,  he  must  have 
atndied  very  injudiciously.  In  1793  and  17i4  came 
not  his  four  "  Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,"  and  his  own 
answer  to  tbem,  in  five  separate  pamphleta ;  in  which 
ba  attadta  the  deigy  with  the  greatest  contempt, 
and,  aa  it  would  appear,  without  any  provocation. 

The  "  Four  Free  Gifts"  were  acarcely  pubhshed 
when,  the  controversy  with  CoUina  ffoing  on  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Woolston,  under  pretence  of  acting  the 
part  of  an  impartial  inouirer,  published  his  "  Mo- 
derator between  an  Infiael  and  AposUte,"  and  two 
"  Supplements  to  the  Moderator."  In  these  pieoee 
he  piu-sued  his  allegorical  scheme  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  letter.    In  1727,  1728,  1729,  and  1730,  were 

SUii^ed  hie  "Six  Diacouraea  on  the  Miracles  of 
iriat,''alidhiBtwDdafaiceeof1iieni.  While  eorae 

S posed  this  author  BOl  in  earnest,  but  meaning  to 
vert  Christiani^  nnder  a  pratMice  of  defending 
it,  olfaeri  beHevM  him  dieofdered,  and  not  per. 

feetly  in  his  right  mind ;  and  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  persuade  to  the  latter  of  these  opinions. 
He*diediinM733. 

WO'lTON,  EDWARD,  a  celebrated  physician, 
who  was  bom  in  1492.  He  received  a  diploma  from 
Padua,  and  was  for^  manyyears  phyudan  to  Henry 
VIIL  Ha  died  in  16&6.  We  aulijoia     — '  


WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  a  distingnishcd  writer 
and  politician,  who  was  bom  in  1568,  and  studied  at 
the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  employed  by 
Jameal.  in  many  diplomatic  affairs  of  iinportanrc. 
As  a  reward  for  his  attention  to  stale  affairshewas 
made  provost  of  Eton  college,  where  he  remained, 
though  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  till  his  death, 
whi^  took  place  in  1639.  He  was  the  author  of 
**The  State  of  GbriHendon,''  "  ElcmenU  of  Arehi- 
tecture,"  and  several  other  works. 


WORCESTER.  FDWARD  SOMRRSET.  VAF- 
QUIS  OF. — ^This  nobleman  was  celebntdl  for  tt 
scientific  studies  and  his  losses  duriof  die  wrt  c: 
Charles  I.  In  1663  he  piibbshed  abookentitW-T- 
Scantlings  of  Oue  Hundred  Inventioot."  Id 
he  i^vtt  an  account  of  Irie  iBvection  of  tbt  «■ 
engine.  He  was,  however,  cOMldend  bf  Ui » 
temporaries  as  a  visionary. 

The  marquis  of  Worcester,  at  the  < 
of  the  civil  wars,  possessed  a  splsa£d 
ecKHee,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  As  taii^ 
mentary  forces,  who  caused  the  (iestmctoolaer 
than  3UO,000l.  vofth  of  property.  Thttmmi 
the  oalla  ara  aahibltad  benealh. 


The  marquis  died  in  pover^ 
We  subjoin  his  autograph. 


aadM^Bl* 


WREN,  CHRMTOPHBR.— Thb  (fifhur* 

English  architect  was  bom  in  163-2.  and  d)e*^ 
quiring  a  good  knowledge  of  the  leamedhn^^ 
was  sent  to  Wadhara  college,  Oxford,  wtaea"^ 
mnrka])le  proficiency  in  the  raathematies  (■•■• 
him  known  to  various  persons  of  duUnrttie*'*' 
fluence.    Young  as  he  was  at  this  time  be  «• 
of  the  original  members  of  the  dub  whidtwi  *^ 
at  O.rford  in  1648  for  philosophied  diraMi* 
experiments,  and  which  eventually  gavf  n«  b*- 
loyal  society.    In  1657  he  was  chosen  PJ«J^ 
astronomv  at  Gresham  college,  and  on  the  ""'f'^ 
was  apiwmted  to  the  Savilian  professorship  « 
nomy  at  Oxford.   It  was  very  soon  after  im  tiJ^ 
was  wet  called  nnoQ  to  exercise  his  ir^]""iJT 
tccturc  (a  studv,  nowever.  which  had 
gaged  a  good  deal  of  his  attention)  hy  \Kmff^^ 
asSstanCtotiieearveyor-gcneraL  Ihuledj^*^ 
employment  on  the  work  on  which  his  pof*^^ 
pnncipally  rests,  the  re-building  of  d» 
St.  Paul's  after  the  great  fire.   The  eref.>.  t  «  • 
noble  edifice  occupied  him  for  thirty-fiTc  rein;  ^ 
neither  prevented  him  from  desigaipg.  '^*''|^ 
eeme  penod,  and  aopeiintendin^  the  f^^fl^ 
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•nit of  the  mo«t  Jtbitnut  branches  of  sdence.  Wren  I  did  not  preclude  his  exertions  in  respect  to  national 
WW  created  LL.D.  by  the  ttniversity  of  Oxford  in  I  subjects,  of  which  he  produced  a  great  number. 


1661,  and  was  kniifli ted  in  1C7  J.  In  Hiso  li  wa-^ 
elected  to  the  pr^ideacy  of  the  royal  society,  and  in 
1685  lie  entered  parlianent  aa  repreeentative  of  the 
borough  of  Plympton.  While  siipi  rint,  n  ling'  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral  of  Faul's  all  the  ^ary 
that  Wren  received  was  only  9001.  a  year.  He  was 
also  used  in  other  rer»pccts  by  the  commissiont^rs 
with  extreme  illiberality  and  meanness ;  and  at  la^t 
the  iimMitiide  of  his  country,  or  rather  of  his  times, 
was  consnmmated  by  hi-s  dismissal  in  ITlfi  from  liis 
place  of  surveyor  of  public  works  He  was  at  this 
time  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  hi^  age.  This  great 
and  ffood  man  died  at  Hampton  Court  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1723,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  accompanied  by  a  splendid  attend- 
ance to  their  appropriate  reatinff-p}ace,  under  the 
noble  edifice  wbicn  hie  treniot  had  reared ;  and  orer 
the  grave  was  fived  a  taolet  with  the  inscription  in 
Latin  (since  placed  in  front  of  the  organ),  "  Beneath 
aa  laid  the  builder  of  tide  drareli  and  city,  Christo- 
pher Wren,  who  lived  above  ninety  years,  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  public  good.  Reader,  if  thou 
seekr-r  f  ir  his  monument,  look  around." 

WVA  r.  SIR  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  courtier, 
who  was  horn  in  1503  at  AUington  Castle,  Kent. 
He  was  educated  at  both  Gambridge  and  Ojtford« 
after  which  he  travelled  for  som'^  time  on  the  conti- 
nent. On  his  retnm  Henry  tiic  ii,ighth  knighted 
him,  and  retained  him  about  his  person.  He  also 
made  him  master  of  the  ^ewel  office,  and  employed 
liim  in  sereral  diplomatic  missions.  He  died  in 
1541.  He  was  the  aut!i  -r  uf  several  poetical  works 
of  considerable  merit.  Sir  Thomas's  biographers 
ten  in  general  aflent  on  the  anbjeet  of  his  connexion 
\\\l\x  Lord  Surrey.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they 
were  closely  allied  by  friendship,  and  similarity  of 
taate  and  etodies.  Surrey's  character  of  Wyat  is  a 
noble  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  year  following 
Ilia  fdeath  Leland  pubUshed  a  volume  of  elegiac 
verses,  some  of  whteh  are  vary  degaiit»  and  all  highly 

encomiastic. 

W  VON,  THOMAS.— This  eminent  medailist  was 
bom  at  Birmingham  in  1792,  and  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  engraving  from  his  father  at  a  very 
early  age.   The  engraving  of  seals,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  heraldic  art  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  profession,  of  coarse  became  familiar  to  him  $  and 
after  having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy be  commenced  bis  career  with  a  subject  likely 
to  interest  all  who  are  delighted  with  heroic  actions 
in  dtil  life,  and  take  a  warm  interest  in  every  thing ' 
connected  with  the  cause  of  humanity.    Such  was 
hie  industrv  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths,  Mr. 
Vfftm  proaneed  a  bead  of  Isis,  which  was  so  admi- 
rably executed,  as  not  onlv  to  nbtiin  the  prize  from 
the  society  of  arts,  but  actually  to  become  the  die  fui- 
•  future  ])rize-medal  to  othen.   Hie  reward  also  was 
two-fold  ;  for  he  not  only  was  presented   with  the 
gold  medal,  but  also  with  a  liberal  remuneration  for 
his  exquisite  performance.   A  spirited  medal  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  led  to  his  employment  at  the 
Mint,  as  a  probationer  engraver,  in  1811 ;  and  when 
the  right  honourable  Welleslcy  Pole  was  made  mas- 
ter, he  was  nominated  chief  engraver,  with  a  fixed 
■alary,  in  1816,  at  whkh  period  he  had  not  as  yet 
attained  his  twenty-third  }    ir     Thin  immediately 
connected  his  labours  with  the  new  coinage,  but  it 

BioosAFnY*— Vol.  II. 


I  On  the  victoi  y  obtained  at  Algiers  two  medals  were 
executed ;  the  Utter  of  these  was  engraved  by  the 
two  Wyons.  It  has,  on  tho  obverse,  a  portndt  of 
his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  copied  from  a 
drawing  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  adtoirably 
engraved  bv  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  The 
face  is  finished  with  truth  and  spirit,  the  hair  with 
ex^uiiiite  gufiness,  while  the  draperies  are  nut  only 
very  rich,  but  highly  finished. 

The  regent  i,s  rejtre^PTi'ed  a■^  clad  in  ancient  armour, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  iuiward  the  Black  Prince, 
ftuvly  ornamented.  His  honours,  consisting  of  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  with  a  riband  and  jewel 
of  tho  Garter,  surmount  this  warlike  dress ;  while  on 
a  mantle,  falling  over  the  left  shoulder,  are  embossed 
four  stars )  titose  of  the  Garter,  St.  Andrew  of  Russia, 
the  Blaek  Eagle  of  Prussia,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  of 
France. 

This  younff  artiat  intended  to  have  engraved,  in 
seriM,  a  oBediulie  Bialory  of  aU  the  naval  triumphs 

that  hare  occurred  during  the  lon^  and  memorable 
reign  of  George  III.  One,  executed  by  way  of  spe- 
cimen for  the  lordn  of  the  admiralty,  was  presented 
by  that  board  tn  Captain  Wooldridge,  for  his  gallant 
action  in  .'^ix  lioads.  It  may  be  here  necessary  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Wyon  also  engraved  a  medal  to  com^ 
memorate  the  visit  paid  to  liatfield  in  1814,  by  the 
duke  uf  Wellington,  when  a  very  splendid  fcle  was 
given  by  the  marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  gentlemen 
and  yeomanrv  of  the  county  in  his  park.  The  medal 
has  the  duke's  bust,  with  a  suitable  inscription  on 
the  reverse.  Meanwhile  the  health  of  Mr.  Wyon 
became  lint  delicate,  and  then  precarious.  Tiie  best 
adviee  was  recurred  to  ui  tnun,  out  all  agreed  that  a 
residence  in  or  near  the  metropolis  bad  become  highly 
improper.  Accordingly,  a  cottage  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  bastings.  In  the  county  of  Sussex,  was  te- 
lected,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  ctiange  of  air;  but 
all  human  contrivance  availed  nothing,  for  he  closed 
his  mortal  csrssT  there  on  the  a3rd  of  Septanaber, 
1817,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

XENOCRATES,  an  smcient  philosopher,  who 
was  bom  at  Calchedonia,  and  educated  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  whose  friendship  he  gained,  and  whose  ap- 
probation he  merited.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  dis- 
cipbnarian.  and  he  required  that  his  pupils  should  bo 
aoiuaintad  with  mathematics  l»efore  they  came  under 
his  care,  and  even  rejected  some  who*!  had  not  this 
neces.sary  qualification,  saying  that  they  had  not  yet 
found  the  key  of  philosophy,  lie  did  not  only  re- 
commend himself  to  bis  pupils  b)-  precepts,  but  more 
powerfully  by  example ;  and  after  the  wonderful 
change  he  lud  made  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of  his 
auditors,  his  company  was  as  much  shunned  by  the 
dissolute  and  extravagant  as  it  was  courted  by  the 
virtuous  and  the  benevolent.  PhiHp  of  Macedon 
attempted  to  gain  his  confidence  Mrith  money,  but 
with  no  success.  .Alexander  in  this  imitated  bis  fa- 
ther, and  sent  some  of  his  friends  with  fifty  talents  for 
the  philosopher.  They  were  introduced  and  supped 
with  Xenocrates.  The  repast  was  small,  frugal,  and 
elegant,  without  ostentation.  On  the  morrow  the 
officers  of  Alex£Uidcr  wished  to  pay  down  the  fifty 
talents,  but  the  philosopher  asked  them  whether  they 
bad  not  pererived  firom  the  entertunment  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  he  was  not  in  want  of  money. 
"  Tell  your  master,"  said  he,  '*  to  keep  hismaney,  be 
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lias  more  people  to  roatntain  than  I  htve.**  Y«t.  not 
to  offend  the  monarch,  he  accepted  a  small  sum,  about 
the  two  faundredtb  part  of  one  Udent.  His  integrity 
was  flo  weU  known  that  when  be  appeared  in  the 
comt  as  a  witness  the  judges  d'HpfTiHeil  with  his 
oath.  He  died  314  fi.  C,  in  bit  eighty-second  year, 
after  he  had  presided  in  the  academy  for  above  twenty- 
five  yearn 

XlvNOPHON.  an  Athenian  general,  an  historian, 
and  a  pbiloaopher.   In  the  aeoool  of  Socratea  be 

rrrrivrd  those  instnictions  and  precepts  which  after- 
wards so  eminently  distingusslied  luin  at  the  bead  of 
an  army,  in  literary  solitude,  and  as  the  prodent  head 
of  a  family.  He  was  invited  by  I'roxenus,  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  to  accompany  Cyrus  the  youn^t^er  in 
an  expedition  against  bia  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia;  but  he  refused  to  roin])ly  without  jir-viously 
consulting  bis  venerable  raaster,  and  incjuirmg  into 
the  propnety  of  such  a  measure.  Socrates  strongly 
opposea  it,  and  observed  that  it  might  raise  tlie  re- 
sent meat  of  his  countrymen,  as  Sparta  had  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Persian  monarch ;  hut,  however, 
before  he  proceeded  further,  he  advised  him  to  con- 
anlt  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  Xenophon  paid  due  de- 
ference to  the  injunctions  of  SocrateH,  but  as  be  was 
ambitious,  and  eager  to  engage  in  a  distant  expedi- 
tion, he  hastened  to  8ardia,  wnere  he  waa  introaneed 
to  the  yount?  prince,  and  treated  with  great  attention. 
In  the  arm^  of  Cvrus,  Xenophon  showed  that  be  was 
a  true  diieiple  of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens.  After  the 
decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  and  the  fall 
of  young  Cjrrus,  the  vigour  of  his  mind  wm  called 
into  action.  The  lO.non  Greeks  who  bad  followed 
the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince  were  now  at  the 
dialaiice  of  above  OOO  leagues  from  their  native  home, 
in  a  country  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  victorious 
enemy,  without  lauuey,  without  provisions,  and 
without  a  leader.  Xenophon  was  selected  from 
among  the  officers  to  superintend  the  retreat  of  bis 
countrjTnen,  and  though  he  was  ofusn  oppos>eU  by 
malevolence,  yet  his  persuasive  eloquence  and  his 
activity  convinced  the  Greeks  that  no  general  could 
extricate  tbera  from  every  difficulty  better  than  the 
disciple  of  Socrates.  He  rose  superior  to  danger, 
and,  thovu[h  under  continual  alarms  from  the  sudden 
attaeka  or  the  Perriane,  be  was  end>led  to  cross  rapid 
rivers,  penetrate  tbrougb  vast  deserts,  gain  the  tops 
of  mountains,  till  be  could  rest  secure  for  a  while, 
and  Tefresb  bis  tired  companions.  This  celebrated 
retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected;  the  Greeks  re- 
turned home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs,  or 
leagues,  which  was  performed  in  215  days,  after  an 
absence  of  fifteen  months.  The  whole,  jicrhaps, 
might  now  be  forgotten,  or  at  leant  but  obscurely 
known,  if  the  great  philosopher  who  planned  it  had 
not  employed  his  pen  in  describing  the  dantjers  which 
he  escaped,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  surmounted. 
He  waa  no  sooner  returned  from  Cunaxa  than  he 
sought  new  hononrs  in  follnwinrr  the  fortune  of 
Agesilau)*  in  Asia.  He  enjoyed  hin  conJidence,  lie  : 
fought  under  hia  atandard,  and  conquered  with  ium 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces  as  well  as  at  the  battle  of ' 
Coronaea.  His  fame,  however,  did  not  escape  the 
aspersions  of  Jealousy ;  he  was  publicly  banis 


X  E  N  O  1'  H  O  N. 

retmt  he  dedicated  his  time  to  literary  pursnitn.  and 

as  lie  had  acquired  riches  in  his  Asiatic  expeditiuni, 
be  began  to  adorn  and  variegate  by  the  hand  of  art, 
for  hia  pleaanre  and  eojoyraent,  w  eovutry  wluch 

surrounded  Scillus.  He  built  a  (n.i^nificent  temple 
to  Diana  in  imitation  of  that  of  bpbesus,  aad  spcm 
part  of  hte  time  in  nml  emploj-menta,  or  in  hnntim 

in  the  woods  and  mountains.    His  peactfi:!  occupa- 
tions, however,  were  soon  disturbed — a  war  .-irose 
between  the  Lacediemonians  and  Elia.  Tbe  sanctitf 
of  Diana''  tcrni  Ic,  -xnd  tbe  venerable  age  of  :l.e  phi- 
losopher, vviio  iiveii  iQ  the  delightful  retreats  o{  Sal- 
lus,  \vere  disregarded,  and  Xenophon,  driven  by 
the  Elians  from  his  favourite  Jpot,  nherc  he  liaJ 
composed  and  written  fur  liie  lufuriuauon  of  pos- 
terity and  honour  of  his  country,  retired  to  the  city 
of  Corinth.    In  this  place  be  died,  in  the  ninetieta 
year  of  his  age,  3jQ  years  More  the  Christian  ox 
The  works  of  Xinnphon  are  numerous  :  he  wrote  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  called  "Ibe 
Anabasis,"  and  as  he  had  no  inconatderable  Awn  in 
the  enterprise,  his  deacriptions  must  W  auihrnrii- 
as  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness,    ^lany,  however, 
have  accused  him  of  partiality.   He  appeared  often 
too]fond  ore.xtoHin(j;  tbe  virtues  of  his  favourite  Cvna, 
and  while  he  describes  with  contempt  the  im{»ud«Bi 
operations  of  the  Psrsiana,  he  doea  not  neglect  ts 
show  that  he  was  a  native  of  Greece.     His  **CjT> 
pcedia,"  divided  into  eight  books,  baa  givra  n»t  i» 


much  criticiam,  and  while  some  warmly 

that  it  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  life  and  actioss'-f 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  declare  that  it  is  supported 
tbe  authority  of  Scripture,  others  as  vehemently  deny 
its  authenticity.  According;  to  the  npininns  c  i  V.i:^ 
and  of  Cicero  the  "  CyropacUia"  of  Xenouboa  was  a 
moral  romance,  and  these  venerahlo  paalosephen 
support  that  the  historian  did  not  so  much  wrte 
what  Cyrus  had  been,  as  what  every  true,  good,  sci 
virtuous  monarch  ought  to  be.  His  "  Uelletk^ " 
were  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  lbs* 
cydides ;  and  in  his  "  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  ' 
in  his  "  Apology,"  ha  has  shown  himself,  a«  Vilfnu* 
Maximus  observes,  a  perfect  master  of  tbe  phiiess 
phy  of  that  great  man,  and  he  has  expUijwd  Us 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts  with  all  the  shc.t--  af 
persuasive  eloquence  and  conacioua  inte|{rit j.  Ibew 
are  the  most  celebrated  of  bis  compontiona,  heaidis 
wliich  there  are  other  suiall  tracts,  his  euloijluin  grrei 
on  Agesilaus,  bis  oeconomics,  on  the  duties  U  ds- 
meatic  life,  the  dialogue  entitled  **  Hiero,*'  in  whkh 
he  happily  describes  and  compares  the  niistry  v. L  rk 
attended  tbe  tjrnmt  with  the  felicity  of  a  iirtwxu 
prince ;  a  treatise  on  hunttur,  the  aympoaiam  of  the 
philosophers,  on  the  government  of  Athen*  snd 
Sparta,  a  treatise  on  the  revenues  of  Aiitc^,  dkC 
Ine  simplirity  and  the  elegance  of  Xenophon's  di^ 
lion  hare  procured  liim  the  name  of  the  Atbenita 
muse,  and  the  hee  of  Greece,  and  they  have  indocri 
Quintilian  to  say,  "  that  the  graces  dictated  Ui  laa- 
guage,  and  that  the  goddess  of  persua>ic  n  •iTr-^'d 
upon  his  lips."  His  benlunentii,  as  tu  the  uiiiutr 
and  religion,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  veneral!^ 
Socrates ;  he  supported  the  immortality  of  the  soel, 
and  exhorted  hia  fneuds  to  cultivate  tho»c  virtow 

y        ,  .  ,  ,   lied   which  insure  the  happiness  of  mankind,  with  all  trr 

from  Athens  tor  accompanying  Cvrua  aninst  his  zeal  and  fervour  of  a  Christian.  He  has  b«en  qtic 
brother,  and,  being  now  without  a  nome,  he  retired  as  an  instance  of  tenderness  and  of  resi^rnatioB 
to  Scillux,  a  sin.ill  to.vn  f-f  ilu  Lacedaemonians,  in  providence.    As  be  was  offering  a  sacrifice  he  "ii 
the  neighbourhood  of  01}:mpia.    lu  ibia  sobtaryi  infonned  Uiat  Grylliv,  hia  eideataon,  had  been  Ujai 
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at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Upon  this  b«  tore  the 
gwland  from  his  head,  but  when  he  was  kdd  that  his 
son  had  died  like  a  Greek,  and  had  piven  a  mortal 
wound  to  Epatninondas,  the  enemy's  general,  he  re- 
placed the  flowers  on  his  head,  aind  continued  the 
sacrifice,  exr!aiinin«^  that  the  pleasure  he  derived 
from  the  viduurof  his  son  was  greater  than  the  grief 
which  lua  unfortunate  death  occasioned. 

XERXES. — ^This  celebrated  Persian  monarch 
came  to  the  throne  4S5  B.  G.  Of  the  transactions 
which  occupied  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  very 
little  is  known,  except  what  has  been  recorded  in 
the  laet  books  of  Hevodotua,  who  #aa  bom  at  HalU 
carnasnij."^,  in  the  aacood  year  of  his  reign  The  first 
object  of  the  yoang  monarch  was  to  punish  the  re- 
Tfllt  of  the  Ki^ypttans.  For  this  purpose  he  com* 
pleied  his  father's  prc[)arations  for  an  e.xpedition  into 
J^ypt.  He  aliio  now  conficmed  to  the  Jews  the  de- 
ereea  and  grants  which  Daiitie  had  made  in  their 
favour.  On  thi*?  occasion  Josephus  has  quoted  an 
epistle  from  Xerxes  to  Ezra,  in  which  be  permiui  the 
return  to  Jnuaalem  ct  dl  Jews  of  whatever  deacrip- 
tion.  Tlicy  are  also  allowed,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  empire,  the  cost  of  all  the  vessels  of  silver  or 
gold  which  they  desire  to  consecrate  to  the  divine 
worship.  "That  (Jod,"  adil^  the  kiii)^,  "  may  not 
be  at  ail  angry  mlh  me,  or  with  my  clul(ireti,  I  grant 
all  that  is  necessary  for  sacrifices  to  Hut],  according 
to  the  law.  as  far  as  an  himdred  con  of  wheat."  In 
consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  historian  relates, 
that  nut  only  the  Jews  in  Uabylon,  but  of  those  "  that 
were  in  Media — many  of  them  came  with  their  effects 
to  Babylon,  being  very  desirous  of  goingdown  to  Jeru- 
salem; but  the  body  of  the  people  of  Israel,"  he 
adds,  "  renained  in  that  cotmtry."  These,  consist- 
ing of  the  ten  tiibc»»  are  beyond  Bophrates,  and 

nro  an  iinrtiense  multiUlde,  not  to  be  estimated  by 
numbers."  The  three  fdJowing  jears  of  this  reign 
were  employed  in  preparations  ror  the  invadon  of 
Greece,  which  Xerxes  regarded  as  an  easy  acquisi- 
tion. "He  refused/'  says  Plutarch,  "to  eat  Attic 
ig»  that  were  broaght  for  aala,  waiting  till  they  be< 
came  his  own,  byua  coiiq[acst  of  the  oountry  that 
jiroduced  them." 

In  the  aarlieek  great  battle  the  Persians  suf- 
fered a  complete  overthrow,  two  hundred  of  tlieir 
ships  being  destroyed,  and  the  rest  driven  to  the 
eoast  of  Asia,  from  whence  they  never  ventured  to 
return  into  Greece.  It  is  well  remarkc<l  f)y  Ralei^li. 
that  "  the  scribes  of  Xerxes  hud  a  wearisome  task 
of  writing  down  many  disastere  wliich  befel  the 
Persian  fleet;  which  ill  acquitted  itself  that  day, 
doing  no  one  piece  of  service  worthy  the  presence  of 
their  king  or  the  registering  of  his  notaries."  Xerxes 
DO  sooner  witnessed  this  disaster,  than,  fearing  lest 
the  victors  should  reach  the  Hellespont  before  him, 
he  hastened  the  march  of  his  army  out  of  Europe, 
leaving  Mardonius  with  300,000  men  to  carry  on  the 
war.  On  diia  mareh,  for  which  there  had  been  no 
preparation,  great  hardships  were  endured  dunn^( 
the  forty.five  days  which  it  occupied.  At  length  the 
king,  impatisiit  to  eaeape,  left  hie  army,  and  hastened 
with  a  small  retintje  to  a  bridge,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously erected,  and  which  he  found  almost  de- 
^troyed  by  a  tempest.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  cross 
the  Hellespont  m  a  skiff.  Xerxes  waited  for  his 
army  at  Sardis.  and  thus  ingloriously  concluded  the 
aixn  jwr  of  his  reign.  To  add  to  the  king's  disap- 
pointiDMly  hia  allies*  the  Carthi^inian^  were  about 


the  same  time  defeated  by  Gelo,  the  king  of  Sicily. 
He  slaw  150,000,  and  sold  the  same  number,  till  all 
Sicily  was  filled  with  Carthaginian  captives.  Of 
their  fleet  only  a  small  ljuat  remained,  in  which  a 
few  escaped*  to  cacry  tht^  dismal  news  to  Carthage. 
Xerxes  on  returning  to  his  home  <{ave  himself  up  to 
every  species  of  debauchery,  and  was  murdered  in 
his  bed,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reitfn. 

XIM£N£S,  D£  CISNERUS  FRANCIS.— This 
celebrated  Spanish  statesman  and  ecclesiastic  was 
born  in  Old  Castile  in  1437.  He  received  an  excel- 
lent education,  and  then  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Firands,  of  which  fraternity  he  remained  a  member 
till  the  end  of  his  life.  Xmii-iics  sinod  deservedly 
high  in  the  opinion  of  both  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
of  Spain,  ana  in  1S07  he  was  made  prime  minister, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  pope  gave  him  a  cardinal's 
hat.  On  the  death  of  his  rovai  master  he  was  ap< 
pointed  sole  regent  of  Castile,  till  the  return  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  from  the  Low  Countries.  The  latter, 
however,  treated  him  with  neglect,  and  this  circiuno 
stance  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1517. 

YELVKKTON.  SIR  HENRY,  a  learned  English 
lawyer,  who  was  born  in  1 506,  and  after  studying  at 
the  univarrity  of  Oxford,  he  entered  Gray's  Inn,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  was  called  to  the  bar.  His  pro. 
gress  in  his  profession  was  rapid,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed  in  succession  to  611  the  responsible  offieea  of 
solicitor  and  attorney-general,  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  His  death  took  place  m  Idu.  He 
published  a  collection  of  "  Reports/'  which  are  very 
valuable  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 

YORK,  FREDERICK.  DUKE  OF,  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte.  He  was  bom  at  B  uckingham  House  on 
the  l6th  of  August,  1763.   About  seven  months 


after  the  Irirth  of  bis  royal  highness,  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred in  the  bishopric  of  Osnaburgh,  one  of  those 
secular  dignities  with  an  ecclesiastical  jtuisdiction 
wldch  are  peculiar  to  Germany.    As  the  right  of 

nomination  at  that  time  devolved  upon  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  as  duke  of  Lunenburg  and  elector 
of  Hanover,  he  immediately  caused  his  second  son 
to  be  declared  bishoj)  of  Osnaburgh.  Prince  Frederick 
was  invested  witli  the  ensigns  of  the  Bath  in  1767, 
and  insulledin  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  in  June 
1772 ;  he  was  elected  a  companion  of  the  most  noUe 
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<afder  of  ike  Garter,  and  waa  inataUed  aft  Windaor, 

in  company  with  his  two  brothers,  the  })rince  of 
Wales  and  Fnnce  Kme^t  Augustus.  From  his  ear- 
liest age  liiB  royal  highness  was  destined  to  the  mSoi- 
tary  profession,  the  ntudy  of  which  formed  an  essen- 
tial purt  of  his  education.  On  the  Ist  of  November, 
1780,  he  was  appointed,  by  brevet,  a  colood  in  the 
British  9er\'ice  ;  and  on  the  nmh  of  the  same  month 
he  left  Buckingham  House  fur  the  continent,  accom- 
panied bf  Colonel  Richard  Grenville.  His  royal 
highness  cnntiniieil  ahroad  till  1787;  his  established 
residence,  liunng  thai  period,  being  IJanover,  from 
whence  he  made  eaenniona  to  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many While  thus  engaged  abroad,  bis  advance- 
ment lit  home  was  not  neglected.  On  the  23rd  of 
March,  1782,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  second 
horse  grenadiers  ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  l^OTamber,  in 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  a})|)ointBient  of  major- 
general.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  entered  into  the 
poaaesaion  of  his  bishopric  of  Osnaburgb,  on  wiuch 
occasion  there  were  great  rejoicings  among  the  Lu- 
theran inhabitants  of  that  prindpality.  On  the  27th 
of  ^iovember,  1784,  Prince  Frederick,  who  had 
hidierto  been  generally  known  hf  the  tiitle  of  the 
bishop  of  Osnuburgh,  was  created  duke  of  York  and 
Albany  m  Great  Bntam,  and  earl  of  Ulster  m  Ireland. 

On  the  27th  of  November,  1787,  his  royal  highness 
was  introduced  to  the  hotisc  of  lords;  but  the  first 
inatancc  of  his  joining  in  the  debates  was  on  the  1 5th 
of  Deeemher,  1788,  when  the  settlement  of  the 
rriTPncy  waf?  under  discussion.  On  this  occasion  he 
;u  tod  as  the  organ  of  his  elder  brother,  who,  having 
en^nged  bis  afiettiooa  in  early  youth  (for  in  their 
childhood  they  were  remarknbly  attached),  preserved 
that  friendship  unbroken  to  the  last.  His  speech  was 
heard  with  dM  greatest  attention,  and  excited  a  vast 
decrree  of  interest  at  the  time  ;  as  did  also  a  few  sen- 
tences which  he  delivered  on  the  31st  of  Januar)'  fol- 
lowing, on  representing  the  prince  of  Wales's  and  h'la 
own  desire  to  have  their  namea  omitted  in  the  com- 
mission for  holding  parliamentt*— ^neiample  imme- 
diately followed  the  dukes  of  Gombemnd  and 
Gloncester. 

Amid  the  political  agitations  of  the  year  1791  the 

marri:ige  of  his  royal  hiphnesa  to  the  princess  royal 
of  Prussia  served  to  cement  more  closely  the  relations 
which  the  eonrts  of  St  ^aniea'e  and  Berlin  had  Iband 

it  their  interests  to  contract,  with  the  view  of  counter- 
poising the  inordinate  ambtiiun  and  mighty  projects 
of  the  restless  empreas  of  Russia.  The  treaty  touch- 
ing this  alliance  was  signed  at  Herlin  on  the  26th  of 
January.  The  whole  ruyal  dower  furnished  by  Prussia 
waa  30,000/. ;  and  even  this  sum  was,  in  tlie  case  of 
the  princess's  dyinff  before  the  duke,  to  be  repaid  to 
Pruitiiia.  'i  he  pnnceKS  was  to  have  2U,000/.  besides 
from  England!  6,000/.  to  buy  jewels;  a  private  pwae 
of  4,OOo7.  a  year;  and  a  jointure  of  8,000^.  a  year, 
with  a  residence  and  an  estabiisliment.  Un  iht;  2&th 
of  September  the  king  of  Great  Britain  declared  in 
council  his  consent  to  the  contract,  and  it  was  on 
the  following  day  that  the  duke  of  York  was  married. 
Their  royalliighnesses  having  spent  some  weeks  in 
Germany,  were,  on  their  arrival  w  England,  re-niar- 
ried  at  the  Uueen's  House.  By  the  dveheeshia  royal 
highness  had  no  issue     On  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
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land  was  iin  ailr'!  hy  lhf»  Frenrh  The  c\(nt  ind  f$. 
aential  connexion  between  the  Dutch  and  Ko^lad 
was  so  well  known  to  Bonnie,  that  an  invasn  tf 
Holland  differed  only  in  the  act  from  an  inminacrf 
Kent.  It  was  a  direct  declaration  of  wir  tpam 
England.  Th»  entreaty  of  the  statee  ef  HoM  far 
assistance  waa  an?n-rrcd  ^  ich  honour  xnA  praoftt- 
tude.  A  British  army  waa  oruured  for  Fkoden,  tc 
form  part  of  the  grand  army  under  tba  prince  of  Stu 
CohoTirsr.  'Hie  dnV?  of  York  was  at'poir'f'Ho  the 
command  oi  that  iirii.) ,  aided  by  bir  iiaipii  A^ter* 
crombie.  Sir  William  Erskine,  and  other  efiMntf 
distinction.  The  first  mUitary  operatioDS  ia  akidi 
his  royal  highness  assisted  were  eminentlv  loecesihl 
The  French  were  expelled  from  Holland ;  sod  m  i 
faeries  of  fierce  encounters,  in  wlueh  they  idt  lb 
English  intrepidity  that  had  so  often,  m lamer  4ifii 
made  them  fugitives  on  the  same  plains,  «tre  criTt. 
through  Austrian  Flanden^  and  forced  orcr  tiidim 
frontier.  They  were  followed.  Hm  gnat  MM 
cities,  the  "iron  barrier  of  France"  erected  by  Vis- 
ban,  were  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  mdtsik 
capital  was  Irid  open  to  a  TictorioM  afmy  sf  al» 
dred  thousand  men.  The  rest  of  ihi*  caiapiir- 
boweve4-,  waa  by  no  means  succeasfni,  aui  htrxt 
attempted  to  ttfm  Dnnkiilc  lh»  VnoA  CMfdU 
him  to  retire. 

In  March  1793,  at  the  landmg  of  the  Erst  ]k>^ 
brigade  in  HoHand,  die  F^endt  were  masters  sf 
most  the  whole  country*  north  from  the  Tex*'.  Ifi 
July  they  had  been  driven  from  every  poiat  <d  utf 
conquests  since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  lbea> 
vaderf  were  found  unable  to  make  head  agtmstaw- 
sion,  and  their  scattered  and  dispirited  corps  kwkrf 
on  and  saw  their  fbttraaaaa  611  one  by  ooe.  Ik 
mage  of  Valenciennes,  the  principal  bulwark  of  tint 
north,  liad  been  committed  to  the  linttsh  ODiicr  fit 
duke  of  York,  and  its  attack  and  capture  akibtai 
Uie  natitw  gallantry  of  the  troope  in  the  most  ditfa- 
gniahed  manner.  The  personal  intrepidity  ef  ikm 
royal  commander  has  never  been  que^tmnei,  '"J  it 
hu  been  the  popokr  habit  to  speak  alighuagif  «t  bu 
military  skill.  Those  who  pronounce  tius  jiufmal 
ought  to  have  Hrtit  looked  over  the  map  ot  tlut  aw* 
difficult  and  extensive  cotmtnr  which  tfai  ttm, 
headed  by  his  royal  highnaaaf  dinMCI  of  inmmf* 
fof^''*vL[iH  iln  r"  li^onths.    The  Fraich  f-:*;^ 

desperately,  yet  they  saw  their  conqueUs  fofCbi  w 
them  m  evwy  battle.  They  were  aavrtm  of 
country;  every  mill-race,  farm-hou^c.  r^iulft.  r: 
villa(|(e  was  famiUar  tu  them.  Yet  with  aU  tiu  ^ 
session  and  knowledge,  with  all  tiieir  ankitaiio 
with  the  trained  f^oldiers  of  the  former  royal  i-TSf; 
with  the  population  of  France  at  titctr  bac», 
with  the  guillotine  recruiting  for  thssn  is  ctif^ 
town  of  n  territory  of  3(>.<m)(>,(MV)  nf  men,  tbenpi> 
hcans  were  driven  mto  i'rance,  lameu,  and  tiacb^ 

every  alep  ihey  took  witli  blood  dnani  hy  AnsA 

steel. 

From  what  has  been  since  known  of  the 
France  at  that  period  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^ 
"  march  to  Paris"  would  then  have  been  the  gftfk* 
it  was  the  practicable  poKcy.  Hiow  wao  as 

between  Valenciennes  and  the  very  throne  ef -'^-"^ 


riage  the  duke  of  York  bad  voted  him  by  parliament  volution.  Paris  lay  in  heJpUss  lerror.  The  re^ 
the  sum  of  \9fiO0t.  per  annom,  and  the  kmg  settled  lican  government  saw  the  sword  of  Bnrope  mim 


On  him 


from  his  Irish  revenue  ;  which,  in  ad-   in  their  eyes.    Tin  [  r  isantry  were  a'  l  '  .  "H 


Hitien  to  the  12,000/.  per  anniui  he  before  enjoyed,  ( merciless  extortions  of  robbery  onder  cukur  A  ^ 
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ivcre  prepared  to  give  weigbt  to  the  blow  that  was  to 
crush  thus  head  <tf  the  iynuiny.  In  England  the 
Toica  of  MHM  of  fho  iMUiing  itolMnien  (and  among 

them  of  that  distinguished  minister,  vAin  hn<^  had  the 
fortune  to  see  his  early  foresight  and  wisdom  to 
•ideadidly  realised  even  under  his  own  a<hiwiiiitr>- 
tion)  wan  loud  for  finishing  the  war  by  this  one  con- 
summate blow.  But  the  time  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  was  not  yet  at  band. 

Valenciennes  fell  on  the  'l^th  of  July.  Havin;( 
joined  the  main  army,  the  dukt  of  York,  co-operated, 
on  the  7th  and  8tk  of  August,  in  the  movements 
against  the  enemy's  positions  at  the  Camp  de  Cesar, 
Bum  de  Buurlun,  &c.,  upon  the  line  of  the  Scheldt, 
from  all  which  they  were  dispossessed,  or  retired, 
although  without  material  loss,  owing  to  the  indeci- 
sion and  slowness  of  the  alhed  army,  against  which 
his  royal  hif^hness  bad  in  vain  remonstrated  in  fre- 
quent comiDunications  to  Fhnce  tlohenlohe,  their 
qmutermaster-getieral,  who  bad  objected  to  an  earfier 
and  ;inii  e  (k-  rJed  movement  of  the  army  on  the  8th, 
hy  which  the  enemy's  retreat  would  have  been  inter* 
eepted. 

The  princr  of  Cobour^,  uftor  these  operations,  laid 
siege  to  Uuesnoy,  and  suUseuuently  invested  Mau- 
beuge,  while  the  duke  of  York  continued  his  march 
in  tne  tlir  rtion  nf  Orcbics,  Tourcoing,  and  Menin, 
with  the  ikititth,  Hanoverian,  and  Ue^sian  troops,  to 
which  was  added  a  body  of  Austrians,  under  the  or- 
ders of  Lieutennnt  General  Alvintzy  The  object  of 
thui  reparation  wuh  the  siege  ul  Dunkirk,  which  had 
been  determined  upon  by  tht  British  cabinet,  and ' 
\vh\rh  was  viewed  with  regret,  not  only  by  the  Aus- 
trian generals,  but  also  by  his  royni  lagbaess,  who 
had  remonstrated  against  it  aa  flv  as  he  could  {  al- 
though, when  he  found  bia  representations  unavail- 
ing, he  proceeded  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  execu- 
tioii  of  the  measure. 

But  that  fortune  which  is  so  seldom  offered  a  se- 
cond time  to  either  men  or  amies,  was  past.  Hrance 
had  recovered  from  her  terror.  Tlie  Jacobin  go- 
vernment rsspited  from  instant  extinction,  had 
roused  up  all  the  mad  eoemes  of  the  revoliition. 
The  lev(  e-cn -masse  was  called  out,  and  the  nation 
took  the  tield.  Twice  the  number  of  the  be- 
siegers  could  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  capture 
of  Dunkirk,  nne  nf  the  stronj^est  towns  on  the  cnnti 
nent,  and  luemorable  for  the  ub«tiuacy  of  its  defences. 
After  a  succession  of  severe  and  sanguinary  actions, 
fought  by  the  br-icpnif  and  covering  armies  with 
succesii,  though  wiUiui.i  uuy  jio.sitive  effect,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  occurred  on  iIk  j  uh  of  August  (when 
the  gallant  General  d'Alton  fell),  and  on  the  Gtb  and 
8th  uf  September,  the  duke  of  York  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  mtgt*  Hia  royal 
highness  had  contended  with  perseverance  again«t 
numerous  and  increasing  difhculties,  arising  from 
the  rapid  accumuktioo  of  the  enemy's  means  of  re- 
sistance, the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  forwarding  the  necessary  ordnance  and 
stores,  and  the  neglect  in  providing  any  means  of 
naval  co-opeiation,  even  such  as  might  secure  bis 
royal  lugfaaeas's  positions  from  moleslation  by  the 
enemy's  small  craft  on  the  coast.  The  retreat  was 
effected  in  good  order,  and  withoutanv  other  loss  than 
that  of  the  heavf  iron  ordnance,  whicht  Imng  on 
ship  carriages,  could  nut  be  reniu  t  I;  andtbaanny 
re-assembled  at  k'unm  and  Damude. 
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His  royal  highfieas*scorpa  tftir  Aiawaa  atatfonad 

on  the  frnntiers  nf  West  Flanders  (the  head -quarters 
being  at  Dumude  and  Ihoraut),  occasionally  co- 
openrting  with  General  Beanlieu  in  repelling  the 
enemy's  attacks  upon  Mcnin  and  other  points.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  Oclober  his  royal  highness 
asored  with  6000  men,  chiefly  British,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  prin  ci  of  Cobourg,  then  before  Maubeuge. 
He  made  a  rapid  march  to  Knglefontaine,  where  be 
arrived  on  the  lOth,  the  day  on  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Wattigniesi  in  conifqufnrf'  nf  •nhich, 
although  both  parties,  considering  liie  advantage  to 
be  with  the  enemy,  had  relind  mm  the  field,  and 
although  the  Austrian  army  was  superior  in  num- 
bers and  equality  of  troops,  the  prince  of  Coburg 
thought  fit  to  abandon  iha  opaniioa  in  which  ho 
was  ennged. 

The  diMceof  York  returned  to  Toumay,  in  which 
place,  -rid  tilt'  ripisjhbourhood,  he  continued  until 
the  close  of  Uie  campaign.  After  some  trifling  aflain^ 
the  anny  want  into  winler-qnartera,  the  dnka  of 
York's  head-quarters  being  at  Ghent,  whence,  at- 
tended by  General  Mack,  he  proceeded  to  £nghui4» 
to  eoBcatt  with  the  Britiah  govamnieiit  the  phm  and 
meai^ures  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  1794  opened  with  a  succesaioaitf 
deeperate  encounters,  in  whidi  the  French  wereeon- 
stantly  defeated.  It  wa«  in  the  month  of  February 
that  his  royal  highness  returned  from  England  to 
Courtrai,  to  wluch  place  the  Britiah  head^joartan 
had  been  removed,  upon  n  fonricr  concentration  of 
the  cantonments.  The  ttu  ips  uadcr  his  royal  high- 
mm*»  command  move«l  successively  to  Toumay,  SL 
Amand,  and  tlie  plains  uf  Catea.i,  u  liere  the  [greater 
part  of  the  allied  army  was  united,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor.  On  tha  ,loUowiqg  day  a 
general  and  successful  attack  was  made  upon  the 
enemy's  positions  at  Vaux,  Fremont,  Marets,  CatU- 
lon,  &c.,  and  Landrecies  was  immediately  invested. 
His  royal  highness  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
corering  anny  during  the  siege.  A  detachment  of 
cavalry  from  his  corps  gained  a  considerable  advan- 
tage, on  the  24th  oif  A^ril,  near  Villers-en-Cauclu^ 
tcnvarde  Cbmbnu ;  and  on  the  96th  his  royal  high- 
ness  completely  dcfcnted,  near  Troixville.  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  thirty-five  nieces  of  cannon, 
a  corps  of  30,000  mm  t  whien,  tmoer  tha  otders  of 
General  Cbapuy,  attacked  hi<?  position.  General 
Chapuy  was  taken  pnsoner,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  and  men.  On  the  30tb  Landre- 
cies surrendered.  On  the  lOtb  of  May  the  French, 
to  the  niunber  of  3u,000,  under  Fichegru,  made  a 
futkns  attack  on  the  duke,  near  Tonmay.  They 
were  repulsed.  But  in  a  subsequent  engagement  at 
the  same  place,  they  defeated  the  allies  on  the  t4th. 
On  the  18th  the  duke  of  York's  division  was  attack«^ 
and  obliged  every  where  to  give  way,  and  the  duke 
himself  was  on  tlte  point  of  foiling  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  It  was  with  prodigious  efforts  that  Generals 
Fojc  and  Abercromhie  found  means  to  restore  sufH- 
aent  order  among  the  troops  to  save  them  from  total 
destruction  and  effect  a  retreat. 

In  February  179S  ins  m^jes^  was  graciously 
plmed  to  nonnnate  the  dnke  of  York  to  the  sttua* 
tion  of  commander  in  chief,  an  office  not  lens  im- 
portant than  at  that  time  it  had  become  arduous,  from 
the  deplorable  effects  of  the  ineffideney  and  abuaa 
which  pri  virdt  d  in  every  branch  and  department  of 
the  mihtary  service.   Uis  royal  highness  imdertook 
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the  duties  of  this  situation  wiiu  a  nrm  detcnnination 
to  correct  the  errors  and  ■binet  which  had  crept  into 
the  administraticjn  of  the  array ;  and  the  seal  and  in- 
defatigable attention  with  which  he  persevered  ui  this 
arduous  task  were  equalled  oolf  07  the  judgnient 
which  directed  his  labours. 

In  I8O9  the  duke  of  York  became  unfavourably 
distinguished,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  by  the  dis- 
dosures  of  a  female  named  Mary  Anne  Clarke ;  but 
many  of  these  charges  remained  ntimibttantiated,  and 
his  royal  ^iJ^llness  f-peedily  resumed  Ins  place  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  be  retained  till  the  time  of  Ins 
death.  Thif  waa  brou|^ht  about  by  a  general  break- 
ing up  uf  h\H  constitiiUoii,  and  occorred  on  the  &th 
of  January,  1S27. 

YOUNO.  EDWARD,  a  eelebnted  divine  and 
poet,  who  was  born  at  Upham  in  IfiSl.  He  was 
educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  his  ettronj.^ 
biai  towards  religion  induced  him  to  enter  holy  or- 
ders, and  lie  ohtamed  the  lining  of  WcUvyn.  in  Herts, 
and  a  king's  chaplaincy.  His  first  attempt  at  poetry 
waawhen  Qneen  Anne  added  twelve  to  the  number 
of  yip(>r«  in  one  day.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  one  at  least  of  the  new  lords.  Young  published  in 
1712  "An  Epistle  to  the  Right  H«m  (ieorge  Lord 
Lansdowno."  He  was  strongly  pressed,  but  dechned 
republishing  the  recommendatury  verses  which  he 
prefixed  to  Aden's  "Cato"  in  1713,  and  the  fol- 
lowing j^ear  appeared  his  "  Poem  on  the  Last  Day." 
Before  the  queen*s  death  appeared  his  "Force  of 
Religion;  or,  Vanquished  Love,"  a  poem  founded  on 
the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband 
Lord  Guilford.  This  was  ushered  in  by  a  flattering 
dedication  to  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  which  he 
afterwards  omitted,  as  he  did  soon  after  liis  extrava- 
gant panegyric  on  Kin;  George  I. 

Young  began  bis  theatrical  career  as  early  as  1713, 
but  his  tragedy  entitled  "  Busihs"  was  not  brought 
upon  tiM  stage  till  1719*  and  waa  dedicated  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle.  This  dedication  he  afterwards 
•uppressed.  In  1721  his  most  popular  tragedy, 
**Tne  Revenge,"  made  its  appearance.  Young,  alwut 
I7l9i  had  been  taken  into  the  Exeter  family  as  tutor 
to  the  young  Lord  Burleigh.  This  circumstance 
transpired  on  a  singular  occasion.  After  the  duke  of 
Wharton's  death,  whose  affairs  wercmucli  involved, 
among  other  le|;al  questions,  the  court  of  chancery 
had  to  determine  wfaHher  two  annuities  granted 
by  Wharton  to  Young  were  for  legal  considerations. 
One  was  dated  March  24,  1719,  and  the  preamble 
stated  that  it  was  granted  in  consideration  of  advanc- 
ing the  public  gooid  by  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  the  love  he  hon  to  Dr.  Young,  fte.  This, 
as  his  biographer  remarks,  was  commendable,  if  not 
legal.  The  other  was  dated  Jnly  10.  1722;  and 
Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  ho  qnitted 
the  Exeter  family,  and  refused  an  annuity  of  100/. 
wliich  bad  been  offered  him  for  his  hfe  if  he  would 
continue  tutor  to  Lmrd  Bnrleigh,  upon  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  the  duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  grace's 
assurances  of  providing  for  him  in  a  much  more 
ample  manner.  It  also  appeared  that  the  duke  had 
given  him  a  hnnrl  for  GOO*.,  dated  March  1721,  in 
consideration  of  his  taking  several  journeys,  and  be- 
ing at  great  expenses  in  order  to  be  chosen  member 
of  parliament  at  the  rliikc's  desire,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  bis  not  taking  two  livings  of  200/.  and  400/. 
in  the  gift  of  All  Souls'  college,  on  his  grace's  pro- 
mieea  of  serving  and  advanong  him  in  the  world. 


—YOUNG,  T  H  O  M  A  S. 

In  1719  Dr.  Young  published  "A  Parai*lira«<  oa 
Part  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  prefaced  by  a  dedtcation  tm 
the  lord  chancellor  PlM"kcr,  which  be  omitted  aft^r- 
wards.    Of  his  "Satires"  it  u  not  easy  to  f.i  tU 
dates.   They  proliably  came  out  between  17:  vni 
172^,  and  were  afterwards  publishoi  collectivdrim. 
der  the  title  of  "The  Univenwl  I^aeion."  It 
preface  he  says  that  he  prefers  laughing  at  vice 
folly,  a  different  temper  than  that  in  which  be  wssii 
his  melancholy  **  Night  Thoughts.**   These  sstim 
I  were  foHowed  by  "'Die  Installinenl,"  addres-el 
I  .Sir  liol>ert  Walpole,  and  by  "  Ocean,  an  Ode,"  ae- 
companied  by  an  "  Ode  to  &e  King,  pmttrfitri^ 
and  an  '  Essay  ott  L^tic  Poetry,"  bokh  nUemaiJi 
omitted  by  him. 

Mayl731.henuoTied  Lady  Elisabeth  Lee.  dsaghttr 
of  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  I.*e 
This  lady  died  in  1741,  and  her  death  is  said  to  aaxt 
contributed  to  the  mournful  tenonr  of  bis  mu^ 
celebrated  *'  Night  Thoughts.,"  wh  rh  formed  ht« 
next  great  publication,  and  that  \\  .  _h  wiJi,  in  all 
probability,  preserve  his  name  the  longest.  Tbe 
"  Nights"  were  begun  immediately  after  his  wife'* 
death,  and  were  published  from  171-  to  1744.  It 
has  long  been  a  popular  notion  that  bis  own  soowm 
the  Lorenzo  of  this  poem,  but  this  is  totally  tocoB- 
sistent  with  the  unoueationable  fact  that  in  1741 
this  son  was  only  eight  years  old. 

Of  this  work  we  know  of  no  more  eloquent  euk^ 
gium  than  that  by  Dr.  Johnson.  "  In  his  '  Night 
Thoughts,*  "  says  the  critic,  "  he  has  exhibited  a  ray 
wide  display  of  original  poetry,  %-ariegased  with  deqp 
reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a  wildeniew  elf 
thought,  in  which  the  fertdity  of  fancy  s-catfen 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  everv  odour.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  poeme  in  whidi  dIbbI:  Terae  cMdd 
not  he  changed  forrbym.e  but  with  disadvant;:^'^ 
The  wild  diffusion  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  digres- 
eive  sallies  of  the  imagination,  would  have  been  com- 
pressed  and  restrained  by  confnnrcr.r  tf»  r^^— .-• 
The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but 
copiousness:  particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded; 
the  power  is  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  thrrc  ts 
a  mngnilicence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  planta- 
tion, the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endless 
diversity."  By  thi-^  extraordinary  poem,  written  after 
he  was  sixty,  u  was  tiie  desire  of  Young  to  be  princi- 
pally knoii^'n.  He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  be 
published  himself,  "  llie  Works  of  the  Author  of  tk: 
Night  Thoughts."  The  composition  of  the  '*  Night 
Thoughts"  did  not  so  entirely  engross  the  authv's 
mind  as  to  prevent  him  from  producing  other  cam- 
positions  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Amonif  those  is 
his  prose  work,  entitled  "  ITie  Centaur  Not  Fahulooa. 
in  six  letters  to  a  friend*  on  the  life  in  vogue." 

In  1769  he  prodooed  "Conjectures  oa  Orqnml 
Composition."  This  was  followe<l  by  "  Rcsig^u- 
tion,  a  Poem/'  in  which  there  is  a  visible  decay  ai 
powers.  In  1761  he  waa  appointed  derk  of  the 
closet  to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  dowog-cr  .  f 
Wales,  which  he  did  not  long  eujoy,  as  he  died  at 
Welwyn,  April  17A»»  in  the  eightyibntfa  year  ef 
his  age. 

YOUNG,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  phyjncian 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  educated  partly  at 
tlie  university  of  Edinhurph.  and  partly  at  Goltin- 
gen.  At  the  latter  university  he  took  his  locdtcJ 
degree.  He  was  for  some  time  lecturo*  at  the  royal 
inatittttion,  and  in  1807  ha  firodaeed  n  «Pork'«f 
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KTCat  neril  enUlleii  A  Course  of  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts."  and 


poBition  ;  and  ibat  the  system  of  writing  used  among 
the  ancient  EgyptiaBt  was  not  simple  and  uniform. 


appended  to  them  an  adminiMf   "Catalogue  of  but  complex  and  composite,  or,  in  other  words,  made 


Books,"  relating  to  the  Bubject  of  wtiich  they  treat 
He  was  alao  the  aothor  of  "  A  System  of  Practical 


up  of  characters,  some  of  which  were  uiied  symbolic 
cally,  othm  nunetically,  and  a  third  class  upon  an 


Nosology  with  an  Introduction  to  Medical  Lilera-  arbitrary  principle  whicli  it  wa'i  then  found  impd'^'i 
ture,"  "An  Analysis  of  tlie  Princiules  of  Natural  ble  to  expl 
Philosophy."  and  "A  Syllabus  of  Lactwea  od  tha  year  1829. 


le  to  explain.    Dr.  Young's  death  took  place  in  the 


Elements  of  the  Medical  Sciencea/* 
Dr.  Young  is,  however,  best  known  aa  a  philolo* 

hv  his  It-arned  tr-,it 


ZEN  O.— Hie  foander  of  the  sect  of  the  stoics 
bom  at  Citium  in  the  iaiand  of  Cyprus.   The  first 


gist  and  critic  hy  his  it-arned  tr-  it  se  on  ancient  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  commercial  piirsnits,  but 
Egypt,  inaerted  in  the  supplement  to  the  "  Encyclo*  |  be  waa  aoon  called  to  more  elet'ated  employmenta. 
ptedia  Britanniea.'*  It  waa  in  that  celebrated  artide, '  Aa  be  was  retuning  from  Pbeniicia  a  atom  drove 

which  has  been  read  and  studied  in  every  part  of  the  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  he  was  ship- 
civiliied  world,  that  he  first  exhibited  a  digei»t  of  those  wrecked  near  the  Pir^tii.  'lliis  moment  of  calamity 
diaeoveriea  ill  Egyptian  literature  which  nave  immor-  \  he  regarded  as  the  be^innin^  of  his  fame.  He  en« 
tali«ed  hifi  name,  and  rt  1  1:  J  ;i  i  f  vly-cxplored  region  terp«^  the  house  of  a  bookseller,  and  to  dissipate  his 
to  the  vast  dominions  ol  knowlcdf^e.  And,  \\\  truth,  ^melancholy  reflections  he  began  to  read.  The  book 
none  can  know  how  miich  he  achieved  except  those  .  was  written  by  Xenophon,  and  the  merchant  was  so 
who  have  informed  themselves  how  little  was  done  pleased  and  capti\*ated  by  the  eloquence  and  beauties 
before  him.  In  the  multitude  of  vain  attempts  which,  of  the  philosopher,  that  from  that  time  he  renoimced 
in  the  course  of  nearly  2000  years  had  been  made  to  the  pursuits  of  a  busy  life,  and  applied  himaelf  to  the 
decipher  the  in<tcriptions  which  cover  the  monomento, '  study  of  philoaopbr.  Ten  years  were  spent  in  fre- 
or  are  contained  on  the  papyri  found  in  the  mtim- 1  quentin^r  the  school  of  Crates,  and  the  same  number 
miesof  the  ancient  Egyiitiann,  extravagance  had  sue-  under  Stilpo,  Xenocrates,  and  I'olemon.  Perfect  ia 
ceeded  extravagance,  and  abaurdity  had  foUowed  ab-  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  improved  from  ez> 
surdity,  nntil  nie  aubfect  had  at  lengtih  been  aban> '  perienee  as  well  asobeemtioo,  Zeno  opened  a  school 
doned  as  utterly  hopelefs  and  untraclable.  Men  of  at  Athens,  and  soon  saw  himself  attenderl  hy  the 
eenae  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  cabalistical  \  great,  the  learned,  and  the  powerful.  His  followers 
ninnge  of  Kircher,  llie  wUd  vagaries  «f  Plnehe,  and  |  were  called  Stoics,  becaase  they  received  the  inttrae- 
the  burles(]ue  fancies  of  Palin,  who  discovered  the  tions  of  the  philosopher  in  the  portico  called  irroa. 
Psaima  of  David  on  monuments  as  old  aa  the  reign  ^  He  was  ^o  respected  during  his  lifetime  that  the 
of  Seeoatria;  and  in  the  conforion  produced  byth^e  •  Athenians  publicly  decreed  him  a  brazen  slatne  and 
conflicting  ff»Hics'  it  was  rashly  concluded  that,  be-  a  crown  of  gold,  and  engraved  their  decree,  to  give 
cause  none  bad  as  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a  true  so-  it  more  publicity,  on  two  columns  in  the  academy. 


Intion,  the  problem  was  insohiUe.  The  accidental  and  in  tte  Lyeeuro.   His  life  was  an  enmple  of  ab- 

discovery  of  the  tripartite  inscription  of  Rosetla,  in-  berness  and  moderation,  hi^  manners  were  ntistere, 
deed,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  learned  ;  and  it  was  and  to  his  temperance  and  regularity  he  was  indebt- 
expected  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  accompanymg  Greek  ed  for  the  continual  flow  of  health  which  he  always 
transktion,  the  key  which  had  been  eo  long  sought  enjoyed.  After  be  had  taught  publicly  for  forty- 
for  might  at  last  be  found.  But  even  this  hope  be-  ]  eight  years,  be  died  in  the  ninety-eightli  year  of  his 
pan  at  length  to  fade  away;  for,  although  the  most  age,  264  B.C.,  a  strrinu''  r  to  diseases,  and  never  in- 
exact C0(Uee  of  the  inscription  were  taken  and  circu* ,  commoded  by  a  real  indisposition.  He  waa  btiried 
lated  all  over  Europe,  ten  long  years  elapsed  witliout .  in  that  part  of  the  citjr  called  Ceranucus,  where  the 
the  least  progress  being  made  towards  deciphering  it.  Athenians  raised  him  a  monument, 
notwithstanding  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age     ZEUXIS,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Heraclea, 


]iad  tortured  their  ingenuitjr  in  repeated  attempts  to  which  Nome  suppose  to  be  the  Heradea  of  Sicily 
penetrate  the  mystery.  Atlength,in  1814,  Dr.  Young  He  flouri  l  e  i  :ibout  468  years  before  the  Christian 
gave  his  miud  to  the  subject,  and,  av^ling  hinis«l£uf  ,  era,  and  was  the  diiidple  of  Apollodorus,  and  con- 

temporary  with  Pferrhasius.    In  the  art  of  painting 

he  not  only  furjia-^sffi  all  \\\^  Cf>ntpmpo?'Tirir<:.  !)nt 
also  his  master,  and  became  so  8ensil)le,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  so  proud  of  the  value  of  his  pieCit,  that 


hints  thrown  out  by  De  Sacy  and  Akirblad,— 
hints  wh;  ].,  liad  they  known  how  to  pursue  them, 
might  have  enai)led  those  ingenious  persons  to  antici« 
pate  the  discovery, — he  soon  succeeded  in  reading  the 


whole  of  the  demotic  or  enchorial  part  of  the  inaciip-  he  refused  to  sell  them,  observing  that  no  sum  of 
tion,  and  immediately  published  his  translatioD  in  the  I  money,  however  great,  was  sufficient  to  buy  them. 
"Museum  Criticum  of  Cambridge.'  And  haviog  His  most  celebrated  paintings  were  his  Jupiter  sitting 
achieved  this,  the  most  difficult  part  of  hia  taaii,  the  i  on  a  throne  surrounded  by  the  gods}  his  Hercules 
remainder  was  eaay ;  for  the  proceaa  or  method  he  I  strangling  the  serpents  in  the  presence  of  his  af. 
had  employed  in  reading  oflf  the  enchorial  was,  from  fr;;_'li[i  l  parents;  his  modest  Penelope,  and  his 
its  very  nature,  equally  applicable  to  the  hieroglyphi- 1  Helen,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  temple  of 
ed  branch  of  dw  inscription,  which  he  accordingly  '  Juno  Ladnia,  in  Italy. 

deciphered  and  pnblished.    The  results  thus  ob- 1     ZIMMERMANN,  JOHN  GEORCK,  a  distin- 


tained  were  exceedingly  curious;  for  it  waa  proved  '  guished  German  writer,  who  waii  born  in  172H.  He 
the  possibility  ef  e  doubt,  that  the  proper  {  was  educated  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  which 


naTnes  in  this  inscription  w<to  spelt  alphabetir:)lly ;  lip  made  considerable  progress.    He  published  his 
that  from  these  an  alptini;et  might  be  formed ;  tiiat  j  work  "  On  Solitude"  in  1786.    One  of  the  most  di8- 
in  the  demotic  as  well  as  in  the  faiareglyphie  branch, 
particular  groups  of  characters  represented  particular 
words  j  that  these  groups  were  susceptible  of  decern- 


incidents  of  Zimmennann's  life  was  the 

summons  which  he  received  to  attend  thr  pre:if  Fre- 
deric in  his  la»t  illness  in  1766.    It  was  at  unce  evi- 
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^nt  that  there  wm  bo  room  for  the  ez«d«e  of  his 
nedicd  dcOl,  but  he  innroved  Che  opportunity  which 

be  thus  enjoyed  of  conndential  intercourse  witli  t'l  ii 
iUuttnous  character,  whose  mental  faculties  were  pre- 
eminent to  Hw  laets  and  he  derived  from  it  the  ma- 
terials of  anintenetin^  narrative  which  he  afterwanis 
published.  The  partiality  of  this  prince  in  his  fa- 
vour natara!1y  disposed  him  to  a  reciprocal  good 
opinion  of  the  monarch;  and  in  17S8  he  nul)lishe(l 
"A  Defence  of  Frederic  the  Great  against  the  Count 
de  Mirabean,"  which,  in  1790,  was  followed  hy 
"  Fi  a<:mrnt8  on  Frederic  the  Great."  After  a  long 
and  paintul  illness,  ZimmermaDn  died,  October  7thi 

ZOROASTER,  a  king  of  Bactria,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  hvcd  in  the  age  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria, 
ecme  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  According  to 
Justin,  he  {it»t  invented  magic,  or  the  doctrines  of 
the  &|agi,  and  rendered  himself  known  by  his  deep 
and  acute  researches  in  pliilosophy,  the  origin  of  the 
nrorid,  and  the  ttody  of  astronomy.  He  was  re- 
■peeted  by  hie  enbjecta  and  contempomriet  for  hie 
abilities  an  a  monarch,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  philosopher ; 
and  though  many  of  his  doctrines  are  puerile  and  ri- 
dienlooi,  yet  hit'  foUowere  are  etin  found  in  nnmheiv 
in  the  wilns  of  Perwia  and  the  extensive  provinces  of 
India.  Like  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster  admitted  no  vi- 
mble  objeet  o^devotioo.  except  fire,  wbMk  he  conei- 
dri  (1  as  the  most  proper  emblem  of  a  t>uprerae  be- 
ing; wliich  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
by  Numa,  in  the  worship  and  ceremoniM  he  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Vesta.  According  to  some  of  the 
moderns,  the  doctrines,  the  laws,  and  regulations  of 
this  celebrated  Baetnan  are  still  extant,  and  they 
have  been  lately  introduced  in  Furorie  in  ^  Trench 
translation  by  M.  Aoquetil.  1  he  age  ot  Zoroaster 
is  so  little  known  that  many  speak  of  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  h\x  lawgivers  of  that  name.  Some 
authors,  who  auppusie  tliut  two  persons  only  of  this 
name  flourished,  describe  the  first  as  an  astronomer, 
living  in  Babylon  2459  years  B.  C,  whilat  the  era  of 
Che  other,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Ptorna,  and  the  restorer  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi, 
is  fixed  589,  and  by  aome  519  years  B.  C 

ZOUCH,  RICHARD,  a  dTilian,  who  was  bom  In 
1590,  and  published  a  nnmber  of  Latin  works.  Hav- 
log  studied  the  civil  law,  he  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  that  ftculty  in  June  1614,  and  in  Janaary 
161S  was  admitted  at  Doctors'  Commons,  where  he 
became  an  eminent  advocate.  In  1 625  be  was  ap- 
pointed princina]  of  St.  Aiban's  Hall,  being  then 
chancellor  of  the  dioco-^e  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
made  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  by  King 
Chavlee  I.  He  had  a  considerable  band  in  drawing 
?ip  til"  reasons  of  the  univertsitv  of  Oxford  against 
the  Huiemn  league  and  covenant  ami  ntgative  oath  in 
1647.  liHving  contributed  the  law  part.  Yet  he  chose 
to  submit  to  the  parliamentary  visitors  the  following 
year,  and  therefore  held  his  principal  and  professor- 
ship daring  the  usurpation.  On  the  restoration  he 
wa-<  reinHtatcd  in  his  po«t  of  judge  of  the  admiralty, 
And  was  uiade  one  of  the  cummissiooers  fur  regulat-  | 
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ing  the  university,  but  did  not  sunrive  that  year,  dy- 
ing March  1,  1660. 

ZOUCH,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  who  wrvs 
bom  in  1737.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  179S  was  chapldn  lo  tho  naatsr  of  the  rMlijaad 

rector  of  Scrayingham.  Ry  the  death  of  his  eMer 
brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Zourh,  in  4795.  he  succeeded 
to  an  estate  at  Sandal,  where  he  resided  till  his  de^ 
On  t!  r  ilrmise  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  mtister  of  Trinity 
college,  one  of  the  most  learned  mathematicians  of  hit 
age,  he  was  rsqussted  by  the  vice-master  and  senior 
fellow*?  to  deliver  a  I..atin  funeral  oration  in  hnrfw 
of  hiH  memory,  which  is  said  to  have  been  mucii  ad- 
mired for  the  classical  elegance  of  its  language. 

ZUCC'ARELLl,  FRANCIS,  a  Flor-ntine  ar'.H 
who  higlily  distinguished  himself  in  thin  country 
dui  irrg  the  last  centurv.  He  came  to  England  in 
1752,  and  he  met  with  much  encouragement,  and 
several  of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Virares. 
By  the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  executed  a 
collection  of  drawings  which  he  disposed  of  by  aae> 
tion.  They  were  wcH  received,  and  prednced  a 
handsome  sum.  Alwut  1773  he  retumeJ  to  Flo- 
rence, and  for  some  time  relinquished  hie  pencil,  aod 
fived  u])on  hb  fortune;  hut  part  of  that  baring  been 
lost  upon  bad  securily,  he  again  resumed  his  pencil, 
and  was  much  employed  by  the  Koglish  gentletneo 
who  viiitsd  Italy.  He  died  at  Florence,  at  vhat 
time  is  not  exactly  known,  but  the  event  wasroo-. 
firmed  to  the  royal  academy  in  17B8.  He  wasoes 
of  tho  original  members,  and  coDsequenllyeoiMideicd 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  acadetn\ . 

ZUINGLIUS,  ULRICUS.  a  di^tingul>hed  re- 
former, who  was  horn  in  1487.  lie  studied  philoso- 
phy at  Vienna,  and  divinity  at  Basle,  where  he  tva« 
admitted  doctor  in  1 505.    He  began  to  preach  witb 

?:ood  success  in  1506,  and  was  chossa  minister  of 
ilaris,  a  chief  towTi  in  the  canton  of  the  same  name, 
where  he  continued  till  1516.  Then  he  was  iuvited 
to  Zurich,  to  undertake  the  principal  charge  of  that 
city,  and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  there,  whert  his 
extonsivs  Isarniog  and  uncommon  sagad^  were  ac- 
companied iritli  ths  most  hsnrie  intninditj  and  nm- 
lution. 

Aftm  enduring  eonridernbis  pirssewtion  from  dM 

ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  diet  of  Nuremburg  or- 
dained by  an  'edict  "  that  he  should  go  on  to  teach 
and  preseh  tiis  word  of  God,  and  ths  doecHne  of  the 
gos])el,  after  the  r,iiM  manner  that  he  had  Ii  tl  > 
done;  and  that  uo  pastors,  either  in  the  city  or 
country,  should  teach  any  thing  that  eoold  not  bo 
l^rovcd  by  the  goF?pel,  and  should  also  abstain 
accusations  of  heresy."  From  this  time  the  i 
tion  made  the  most  rapid  progress.  Bnt  Zoiagbos 
did  not  confine  himself  to  preaching,  as  he  wrot? 
several  books  in  support  of  the  great  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  aaa  bs  ^1  October  II,  1531,  hav- 
ing been  killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  catho- 
lics and  protestants.  His  last  words  were — "Can 
this  be  considered  as  a  calamity  ?  They  cao  indeed 
kill  the  body,  but  thsy  wo  not  abk  to  kill  tho 
soul!" 


Thoms,  Printkbi  12,  Warwick  Kjcivarx. 
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